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UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


ay EA B 
EL, ſemi-vowel, 
"Aly antral making rt 


"The ! bas a ſweet ſound, and is 
5 plying the tongue to the palate. 


Paſſerat obſerves, that I was frequently uſed among be, * 
tients for 4, as in cillibæ for cibille : for d, as alipe adipe 3 
for c, as mutila for mutica ; for 1, as arvilla for -arvina, 
. belle for bene, colligo for conligo; for r, as fratellus of frater, 
— for baratrones ; for /, as ancille of am and caſum, 


for 5 185 t, as equiſelis for vi, Nan for 
's, 


- The Lis a modern contrivance, : and was never, uſed — 
antient Roman authors: they wrote * not allium; macelum, 
not macellum;z polucere, not pollucer 
The 11, of the Greeks was — changed * dhe Ro- 
mans into I, as in AH, ſalis; N alius e quaauor, 
, Folum: 
2 &c. and / ee 10 ith wy hn ; ＋ 
* ve uexillum; d was for {, 4 or 
| - agen aries ge © "P 
_ £ is alſo frequently uſcd inſtead. of d, as in Uly/ . 
Greek Od ue eue, in the olic dialect THvoons.. * 125 8. 


"They 6 awe ſay lautia; for dacrumæ, lacrymæ, 
ere ate {eve 


people, for inſtance, the Chinefs in Aſia, | 


Tinois in * Sc. who cannot pronounce r,t 


1 it into 1. Ihus, when any of them have 
y the 1 name of Petrus, Franciſcus, &c. they 
Pee! it Petlus, Flanciſcus,.. &c. See R. 


The. N and Welſh uſually double the / at the begin- 
..ping of a Word, which ſounds nearly the ſame 3 
of our { we borrowed. from. the Latins, they fr 


* — — 


3 


1 has alſo been turned into IJ; as hira, illa; ſarare,| 


m 


Lana, in law, is a 3 or parchment, aixed 
appending - 


OF 


4 > py 3 0 5 
* T4 
- 8 I : 


angles ; ; from which hung arch bremer, 
adorned with precious ſtones. 


choſe iff th beret man in 

bx i 0 hi ho each in his turn. Euſebius — 
us, in e againſt Maxentius, e 
bore it, being fatigued, gave it to another; and that he had 
no ſooner parted with it,, but he was Fr 
he received while the labarum was in his c 

able to wound him. — The author adds, he Bol e 
from the emperors mouth, 

4 This ſtandard the Romans tock from the Gut Dis, 
whom they had overcome. 


Sarmatæ, Pannonians, c. | 
ITbe name labarum *-was not known before the time of Con- 
ſtantine; but the ſtandard itſelf in the form we have deſcribed 
ee 16-ame- w den n all the 
preceding empe 3 
5 '® Some ee the word from ls. ns if this Anibbed their la- 
- _ "..bours; ſome from en , reverence,” piety; others tom 
azuCarur, to take; and others from 
The labarum hag ood 
b of 
"a SIGs 


= — ith.6 Snell 6 ad han and, 
— wrery rates tangent 
line on the edge of a cirtumferentor, — 0 - _— 


ample matter for eciticiſa, 
Fae, Ac Coju 5 85 


to a deed ot writing, in order to hold the ſeal. 


du] Any paper annexed = nag of addition, or explication, te 
the hs GR, dy Again from * Hebrews, whoſe 2 f called : lic a. 
1 5 like our 7, SORTS the angle is ſomewhat omen = lo cen gente fre 
{03s 4100.6. LABRL, in her „ a kind of aiditon to the anne of a 
a numeral 94 252 antients is till ſo ſceond, diſtinguiſh y 2 a 
| ets alone emong th Hu; 2 al to the 0 of 5 u yr ans 
1.5 Nee ee e A fait IF 2 $143 . 1 e | 
1 1 2 N N e fillet placed a. 
When a daſh was added at top T, it Rood for F the' chief of the coat, without its: extremities. 
Las uſed for fifty, as being half aC, which ſignified/an-tiun- | Its. breadth: part of the <hief// =: 1 | 
dred, and was formerly written thus L, which; according] | It is ade what like the drops under 
to Paſquier, n, the one upright, . . the (ig 
ted K* 


IF hs nl louis: d'ors baye u croſp on them. .conliſting| 
P 


_ L's interwoven, and diſpaſed in form: of acroſs. 
x Dea, n 5, mene 
-- The epocha's on Greek medals ate uſually written with the 


antient lambda, L; which, according to the tradition af the 
wi antiquaries, ſtands for AureCes]Þes a-poetical word, unknown] 


in common N e . 
vas mote uſed in E than Greece. 

 LABARUM, che banner or n borne before. the. 
emperors in the wars. ; 
The labarum confifted of a 
or. I. Ne 88. Cyans, 


— 4 = anatomy. the 2 

" ABLIORUM. EPRESSOR, ' ky 

— LABIORUM. 3 See the article U==M > Wi 
ABIAL, a term in the Tek la, uſed in de ſame ſenſe 
with eral. See On A. 

Langer letters, a 
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4 - A A. ®. A. 447 E Þ (I 6.3 22 2 2 ; 4 28 83833 3 *IS L: AC A. e 25 
| S | Lr | ST WEE 
Lamar r he fuch as arp off made by word of mouth, | ale badies, which ſervers took ker i 
or ev. waiting, bert Wede is ng valuable confderation: } © my of Be | 
| - "i court.of eatity Gieſe are ut regarded, brcle backes are of a bea _ a 
| £  LABIATE. flowers, from the word * lip, is a — er 1 — It is m | 
: * apvtied' by herbalifts to fuct fowers as bave one or two lips, | thoſe: cells are deſtined to lodge the young-brood, as thoſe 
1 — of ohh repreſent a Kind of helmet, or monk's hood. of the bees; and that theſs The carCaſts "are the etmbryo's 
e 9 ; i of inſects, or perhaps their ſkins. | 
” © LABORATORY, or ELanotarory, the chemiſts work- There are ſeveral forts of lJacca ; that mentioned in the laſt 
* houſe; or the place where they perform their = paragraph is the natural; when it is p „as in the for- 
Where their furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, &c. mer, thoſe kinds of dry cells are not ſeen.— M. Geoffroy 
In general, the term laboratgry is applied to any place where reckops M or Teyen d kinds beſides whieh, there 
. ph experiments, and offerations in , are ſayeralpaſtes uſed by the painters, * go By th name, 
ia, c. are performed. r or by Wat of lagne. I his gum boiled vater wid acids 
: LanoRaTORY of an hoſpital is a place where the chemical, | makes a beautifu red dye. | 
1 &c. remedies are made up. | Artificial Lacca, or Laque, is alſo a name given to a co- 
| LABORATORY, in a camp, is the tent where the fire-workers | loured ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers; as the yellow 
N and bombardeers their works, drive their fuſecs, fit] from 2 the juniper, the red from the poppy, and 
| their ſhells and carcaſes, make quick-match, G. | the blue from the iris or violet. | 
: LABYRINTH, AABTPINOOZ, among the antients, was a The tinctures of theſe flowers are extracted by digeſting 
' lunge and intricate edifice cut out inte various iſles and mean- them ſeveral times in aqua vitz, or by boiling them over a 
ders, running, into each other, ſo as to, render it difficult to | ſtove· fire in a lixivium gf .got-aſhes and alum. mn. 
ou of i FTE RT EN An arfffeiat lecca i al made of Brazil wood Boiled in a 
| Raden mite of four cellbrated._lebjrinthr among lxivium of the branches ai the vine, adding a little eochinee], 
the antients, ranked by Pliny in the number of the won- | turmeric, calcined alum, and arſenic incorporated with the 
ders of the world; viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian, and | bones of the cuttle-fiſh pulverized, and made up into little 
| Italian. 5 boy A | » ; | Cakes, We 4 i 
1 , That of Crete is the moſt famed ; it was built Dzdalus; ] I it be to be very red, they add the juice of citron to it ; 
$ ” and it was hence that Theſeus made his eſcape by means of | to make it brown, they add oil of tartar. | 
4 de. FREY To Dove - coloured or columbine lacca is made with Brazil 
4 £ That of E according to Pliny, was the oldeft of all ; and | of Fernambuc ſteeped in Aiſtilled vinegar for the ſpace of 
1 a Los gy” aro) l rr mixed with alum incorporated in cuttle-fiſh 
4 it was built by king Peteſucus, or Tithoes ;/but Herodotus — I x24. LARA 
3 makes it the wor of ent kin : by rl ers; LACERNA, a thick coarke ſort of military garment worn by 
the lake Myris, and conſiſted of twelve palaces, and 1500 | the antients. | La.” 
CE. : Mela ſays, ter mille domos. The lacerna was a kind of cloke of woollen, only uſed by 
of Lemnas was ſupperted by columns of wonderful the men; who wore it over the toga, and, when that was 
— : there were ſome ins of it at the time when Pliny not on, over the tunica.—lt was at firſt very ſhort, but, 
© wrote. That of Jenipi wan Be by Porſenns king of Hetru, growing popular in the Roman army, it was ſoon length- 
5 1ates The lacerna was ſcarce known. in Rome till the time of the 
© the internal ear, which is. formed or excavated. out civil wars, and the triumvizate ; then indeed it came into 
ze Limon: for the ſoldiers being then frequently in the citys; or 
fe TID at the city-gates, the ſight became familiar . Citizens, 
This cavity is divided into f | and they fell into the uſe of it; inſomuch that it became 
_ veſtibulum of the | into the other | che common dreſs of the knights and ſenators,” till the time 
., two. The bent -ſemicir- | of Valentinian and Theodofius, when the ſenators were pro- 
| „ and placed on hibited che wearing of it ne Et rg 
18 > of the of the ny Eb og r been much the” ſume with the 
third other chlamys eee 
„ mars ac þ Martial mentions Jacerne of ten thouſand" ſeſterces price. 
Pr. Vieullens: ; 4a-JLACHRYMAL, or Lacxrmar glang,” in anatomy, a 
; » byrinth i that the ſmall oblong gland, ſituate above the eye, near the httle can- 
' - -ethe ſtriking | thus, whence proceed two or three ſmall dufts; which, open- 
motion, but ing on the inward ſurface of the eye-lid, filtrate"z"ſeraſity 
| »Sce-Hz an- | ſerving to moiſten the ball of the eye, and, facilitate its 
: I. Near che larger angle is alſo à little eminence, in form of a 
hard, red,, caruncle, which ſome have taken for another glandula la- 
| brittle Neat | chrymalir, but by miſtake 3j this 7 mote” than the du- 
„El, and Pegu, B 2 of the eye. lids. OR : 
making ſeahng- 2 ſide, near the Teller angle, are two little pe: 
.  lcrynate, dun meg uſually 
_ "ll M0 er . 
3 3 
60 2 . 047 
—_— the lace i 
KK IT 
_. Lemery, ; 
Z i tobe n 
1 8 1 , by 'a 2 
1 from the branches open, it is carried into the cavity 8 1 — 
1112 . 6. 
. Sn de 
3 | —— all of the eye, und prevent 
3 any hurtful attrition: when it is ſecreted in any great quan- . 
3 | -tity, ſo u to overſow the eyelids, 98 wears, See / 
0 | 2 3 TORT IT OOO ice HANES. 31. 246- 
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tears of the weep- 


| 13 YMATORIES;oLacxvmaToREs, wereantiently 
. F & friends | 


or earthen veſſels, wherein 
that ſurvived mete | 
ihe and urns of *the'Uead. -- ;1 


tze common reſervatory. 
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. we" 


' LACUNAR, A Woche _ Genes west, er 


| LADAN UM, or "ER 
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LACONIC Ate 
LAaconica 
LACONE 


in ths manner of the Lacedemonians, who were re- 


STYLE. | 


2. Je ne, \SCYTALA, 
—— a ſhort, pithy, 


| "markable for the cloſeneſs and conciſeneſs of their way of * | 


liverin themſelves. 
L. See the article LACHRYMAL, 
LACTATION, the act of giving fuck. 


doth that office-to her young. 


tious | 


Poe. 


LACTEALS,-or Lac TAL veins, a kind of long flender| 


tubes, for the conveyance of the chyle rom the inteſtines 


appear to have been won to Hi „Eraſiſtra- 

tus, and Galen; but were firſt duly deſeribed and publiſhed 
by . an Italian phyſician i in 1622. and called [afeal 
from the liquor they contain, which reſembles milk. Vid. 
Dongl. Bi * p. 236. ed. 1734. Their coats are ſ 
thin as to de inviſible, except when diſtended with chyle, o 


The fame extremity of che ue bas likewiſe a communi- 
cation with the capillary arteries of the guts, by which they 
receive a lympha that dilutes, and propels the chyle for- 

wards, and waſhes the /aFeals and glands, that they might 


not fur, and be obſtructed by the chyle's ſaying in them | - 


op faſting. 
he other extremity. of the lafteals diſcharges the chyle into 
the veſicular Cells of the glands diſperſed up and down the 
meſentery: and from thoſe ariſe other lactealt, of a. larger 
N which carry the * immediately into the receptaculum 
lacteæ ſecundi generis. 


— and theſe are ; 
lacteal veins have valves at proper diſtances, which hin- * 


der the chyle from returning back into the inteſtines. 


It is Rtill-doubted, whether or no the inteſtina craffa have any | 


latitals or not. The impoſſibility of human diſſection proper 
for ſuch an inquiry, gives no room either to affirm or oy. 
But the contents of the: thick. inteſtines ſeem not likely to 
afford much chyle; and therefore, if there be any lacFeals, it 
is probable they are very few. 
In brutes, if diſſected at a reaſonable time after feeding, as two 
or three hours, the la#ealt appear very tumid and white: and, 
if wounded, the chyle ſſows plentifully from them. But, if 
inſpected when the ſtomach of the animal has lain ſome time 
Mir = + they appear like Iymphatics, viſible indeed, but filled 
with a tranſparent liquor. 


That the lactealſ have a commenication with the Uivides of- 


the inteſtines, is evidently demonſtrated by their contents, the 
chyle; byt how their pores are diſpoſed to receive it, bas not 
yet been diſcovered ; nor is there any way known 4 ig 
to fill the lacteali fromthe cavities of the guts after death.” 
is ble then, their entrance into the gut is oblique, fce 
| neither wind nor liquors can paſs from thenee. As it is found 
theſe pores can only receive any thing in their living Rate, 
may be allowed to imagine, that i tis the periſtaltic mo- 
tion of the guts which-difp6ſes them in that ſtate to receive 
the chyle. And this may be done by means of the circular 
and — fibres of the inteſtines ſtill applying the in- 
termal ebats of the guts to their contents, by which means 


its pores abſorb 2 from the exerementitious ; 
 LACTARY column: yo Lt 


| the article Corum. N 
LAC TEA vie, che milky” way. See the , Ga- 


LAX NT. 


LACUNA, . anatomiſta, certain excretory canals in 
the ge . pac women * Tab. ee. ( Planch. 1 Fig. 
Ar. nul $0 


Ret ere fleſhy ire of he ureters, and the membrane of 70 


te vagina, is found a whitiſh glandulous body, about # finger 
Vi a e Car wo Lo of che bladder, having à great 
number of excretory ducts, which de Graef calls 
ich berwinatb in the lower 
conveying — Gary New. = at uni WO 


LW *\y 


r "the placiking or flooring/over portico 


14 itt > +4037 


$03 4 - 
* 


e gr ov of ths ent — n 


kinda. 
2 Dipſcardies ſays, they 


gather the /adanum dis UF ed, 
. which,” brouſt by 


une, and 
part of the-orifice of the womb ; 
the od off 


$8 
_ re 


<i/tus ladanifera, which is very common 2 = N 


| hor countries of che Levant, and whereof there 5 . 


2 ing on the leaves of this ſhrube return tõ the 
N nadie with their beards loaded. with a fat ſubſtance, whi ö 


L AR 


5 Tun matter thus collect into lumps, and; ab 
it is mixed with the „and other impurities, call it 
ladanum in the beard, or noteral ladanam.— Others are faid 
to draw cords over the leaves, and other parts of the ſhrub ; 

| und, ſcraping off what had tuck to the cords, they make 

way of 


gathering the 
it off the with a 
ſort of whip, compoſed, of many „or ſtraps : aſter it 


„ they make it into cakes of different 


Ladanum is uſed in phyſic to ſoften, digeſt, deterge, attenu- 
ate, and reſolve. That which is brittle, of an aſh-eolour, 
ſweet · ſcented, c. is the beſt, 

Pietro delle Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indians, 
that ladanum is formed like dew; and falls from heaven like 

a manna ; that it is gathered on the leaves of n plant a palm and 

an half high; that, after gathering, uy boil it, by wiich 
means it becomes ſoft, like wax. 

Liquid La DAM Un, more properly called alin; or purified la- 
danum, is a preparation of the natural ladanum, by melting 
and purifying it from the hairs, &c, / - 

This hardened is ſometimes ſold for a ſort of black amber- 


griſe, 
| LADING. See the article 5. F lading. 
| LADY of the thiſtle. 'TursTLE. 
Preſentation of our Tae I PRESENTATION. 
LAGAN ®, or Lacon, in our antient ſea-Jaws, ſhipwtecked 
goods, left by the ſea, lying on the land, ir or 
out at ſea. 
The word ſeems-formed from the Saxon legan, or hou 4 
- cere, to lie. Though others deduce it from the Latin 
to bind ; and ſuppoſe it to denote goods tied together 
buoy, or the like, © hinder the fnking to the the bortom, 
that they may be found again. 
Lagan is uſually joined with jetſon, and fatſen. See Jerson, 


and FLOTSON.., 
LAGOPHTHALMIA *, Aro. a diſeaſe of the 
eye · lids, when the upper lid is ſo contracted, that the;eye 
cannot be quite ſhut, but remains open er even. in the time of 
ſleep. 14 | 
TY nn et ebacts 
eye: this being the property of the eyes of bares. 258 


o| LAICA-vi removenta, © See the article Vr. 


up the ladanum into little balls. | 

I Tournefort aſſures us, that the common wa 
| _ {adanum at this time is, by br 
The word is alſo applied to the time during which the mother| 


— Adds „ „ * 


LAID under metal. See the article MET I. 
LAIR, or Layzs, in ening. the article Lads? 
Lair, Lax, cr EXYER, among ſportſmen, denotes 9 
where deer harbour by day. | 
Lain, or LAYR of a deer, is the impr on which ike beaſt 
Jos ge og NE TOs re” be has lain don, 


Lair, among huſbandmen, alſp — a place where cattle 
| 3 under ſome e's. the d being enriched by 
eir 25 
| LAKE, « neben f ig water dete ie 4g ri 
of ſome inland place, of a conſiderable extent and depth. 

- According to Tome” authors, thoſe a "wes properly called 
lakes, which receiye and emit rivers. - * 3159. +1? 

. Lakes, however, may be divided into four kinds3 Tf Such as 

neither emit D em. 20 Such as emit 
without receiving any. 1 — e, without emit- 


» ting any. 40 — — receive and {om he — | 21G 
Of the firſt kind, fome are perennial; others 8 
temporary owe their origin, — == to ruin, and 
the cavity or — of. the Place where 


— „ 
— to catch the — wet ſeaſons, — * 
their uſe in the dry ones. There ure al of this And 
of lates, formed al 


— is e a'quil 
22 


. y 4 140 ty f 


8 
1 


r off, 1 kind of ——— * 


* 
— 
E 1 
— 


of derives. it from 
he 
5 dbaode one laid over the other. 


7 31 
| 1 d becauſe on that day our forefathers made an offer- 


. — is very antient. In 


LAM 
| Ynvall receives from its ſprings 


2 
0 neig 
- Amall. 


Of the: fourth lecits, which both receive and emit rivers, 
we reckon three kinds ; as the quantity 
| is greater, equal, ar leſs than that they receive. If the quan- 


Wm emit be 
. | 3 he foam; 1 Ie leſs, there muſt be ſome ſubterraneous 


or to a rivet's flowing on 


r number of theſe is but 


..duQs, or canals, or elſe the earth muſt be ſpongy; if it be 


= we gather, that they have neither any hidden ſprings, 


nor canals.— Of theſe - lakes we have a great E and 


thoſe very conſiderable. ones. 


The generality of lakes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt: of | 


* thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome ſpring, far from 
the ſea, or a river, or 


miſſion through ſome duct of the earth, or that have ſalt 
5 l 8 that all 11 be 
r. ey 18 great perennia akes are 

ſuline, either in a greater or leſs degree; and that this ſaltneſs 
? erate A with time; and on this foundation, he propoſes a 

method for determining the age of the world. 

The large la les, wherewith the northern regions abound, 

| ſerve for very good purpoſes, inaſmuch as the warm vapours 

ariſing from them, ſerve for a defenſative againſt the pinching 

cold 57 thoſe climates: —To this it is owing, that Ireland, 

Scotland, Sc. are len affected with froſts than much warmer 


countries. 
Ak E, amon painters, Ge. See the article Lacoa: 
LAMA, or Lamas, the title of an order of priefis among 


the weſtern Tartars, on the frontiers of China ; who are 
held in great veneration. 
hey have. a grand lama, who is their high-prieft, and who 
s the ſecond perſon in the Kingdom, being the next in autho- 
to the king. He receives homage, and adoration, not 
y from the people, but from the neighbouring kings; none 
of whom are ever inthroned, without ſending erabaſſado 
- him to obtain bis benedictioon. 
© The lama's ate extremely ſuperſtitious, and are remarkably 
© addited to magic. 
LAMB. See the article PascHAL Lamb. 


ſoil, which imbibes the water, and tranſmits it | 


of water they emit | 


ter, it is plain they muſt have a ſpring | 


, or from the tain: ſome few of ſalt water, | 
as thoſe produced by the inundation of the ſea, or by its im- 


rs to 


ſeveral that had been found burning, at the opening of tombs, 
fifteen or ſixteen bundred years old. But 4 hg treat theſe 
relations as fables ; and others think, that the lamps, which 
beſore were extinguiſhed, took light afreſh upon the admiſſion 
of freſh air. 

Dr. Plott, however, is of opinion, ſuch perpetual lamps are 
things practicable, and has himſelf made ſome propoſals of this 
kind. The linum aſbeſtinum, he thinks, may do pretty well 
for the wick, and that the naphta, or liquid bitumen, con- 
ra” ſpringing into ſome of the coal-mines, would anſwer 

the oil, 


If = aſbeſtos will not make a perpetual wick, he thinks 
there is no matter in the world that will; and argues, that 
the tradition of ſuch lamps mult be fabulous, or elſe that they 
made them without wicks. -- 
Such a lamp. he thinks it poſſible to make of the bitumen 
8 the coal- mines at Pitchſord in Shropſhire; 
which, he ſays, like other liquid bitumens, will burn without 
a wick. 
Thoſe lamps. that kindle on the immiſſion of freſh air, the 
ſame author thinks might be imitated by incloſing ſome of 
the liquid phoſphorus in the recipient of an air-pump; which, 
under thoſe circumſtances, will not ſhine at all; but on let- 
ting in the air into the recipient, there will poſſibly, ſays be, 
appear as good a perpetual lamp, as ſome that have bn found 
in the ſepulcres of the antients. 
Cardan's LAMP is a contrivance of an author of that name, 
which furniſhes itſelf with its own oil. 
It conſiſts of a little column of hraſs, tin, or the like, well 
cloſed every-where, excepting a ſmall aperture at bottom, 
in the middle of a little gullet, or canal, where the wick is 
laced, 
Hark the oil czoaoe get out, but in proportion as it ſpends, 
and ſo opens the paſſage of that little aperture. 
This kind of lamp was in much uſe ſome years ago; but it 
has ſeveral inconveniences; ſuch as that the air gets into it by 
farts and gluts; and that when the air in the cavity comes 
to be much rarefied by heat, it drives out too much oil, ſo 
as ſometimes. to extinguiſh the /a 
Dr. Hook, and Mr, Boyle, have invented other lamps, that 
have all the conveniences of Cardan's without the inconve- 
niences. See ſome .. in iy doctrine of lamps, 


LAMBATIVES; or rather LamBrTives; a form of medicine | under MIRROR. 
to be licked ofthe end of a liquorice-ſtick. Lame Black, BLACK. 
Lambatrves amount to the ſame with Aindtur's, lobocks, and | Cul de Lame. - See the ate Cut,” - 
ec *| Enamelling by Lame. ( © hey png ENAMELLING. 

LBS AAMBAOEIAHE, in anatomy, an epi- Fire e DE Firs. 

. ..thet applied to the third future of the cranium, in | LAMPADARY; LamPADARIOs, an officer in the antient 
,_ it reſembles the form 1 0 'a Greek A, lambda. See Su- | | church of Conftantinople; whoſe buſimeſs was to ſee the 
2:20 HP. 1 k! FE fi — well lighted, and to bear a . before the emperor, 

or is 1, as bearin the empreſs, the patriarch, w went . 
© fome reſemblance to fot See — or in proceſſion. 5 


. re whereof the 


ls of fiſhes, &c. are compoſed. 


4 The word eee famine 3 and nies mach a | 


little lamine.. 


Lan, AAMIAT, among the. antients, à Kind of dzmons, 
or evil ſpirits, who, under the form of beautiful women, arc 
did to have devoured child 
. — in bis 4r3.of Poetry— Some 


authors call them Janie, d laniando.Philoſtratus ſays, they 


are alſo called ſarus, or lemures, as if they were all the ſame 
thing. Bochart will have the word to be Phcenician, and 


P or tables, wh 
p or ereof an 
A ſe ——— the human dat ardied which eta, 


e, . e 
will have it, bocauſe lambs then grow out of ſeaſon, as being 
big. Others:-derive it from à Saxon word, ſignifying 


of bread made with new wheat. 


„ hedral church. in- Vork, were bound by their tenants e 
n lamb alive into the church at high — 
LAMP, AAMIHAZS,.'a fort of luminary, config of Gladi 
0 wich a wick in a proper veſſel for burnii ln 
uſe of lighted lamps in churches, and 0b devo- 
the city of Fez is a m___ 
-  Wherein. are nine hundred brazen lamps burning ev 


; 5 Turky, all the illuminations are made y 775 


— Polydore Virgil aſcribes the firſt invention of 
. and ee deen deſcribes a feaſt of lamps 
in 


ern 


iſpoſed, as to make the faces of thoſe 
ent appear black, blue, red, or of any other colour. * 


| oy nary been a diſpute the learned, about the 
: 2 79 — 


: ſome maintain, they had the 
— wack were eee alleging 
„ 


71 
K 
X74 


t devour; alleging, - that the fable of | - 


int 
s chi day, the tenants who formerly, held lands of the a- 


ale ſhews the, manger of preparing-lamps, which aan 5 


The taper born by the 1a before the em r, 
encompaſſed with — of gold, in — of 
crowns ; thoſe held before the empreſs, and patriarch, had 
but one.—lt ſeems they were of emblematical uſe, and were 
intended to keep thoſe great perſons in ne that their light 
was to illumine thoſe underneath them. 


There were alſo lampadaries in the emperor? O n and 


having a lampadary, or torch-bearer, was on 'y gran | 
the principal officers of the crown, and the chie — 5 3 
but afterwards the emperor allowed it to other inferior 1 | 
as queſtors, treaſurers, &c, 
Together with the taper, they bore before the magiſtrates 5 
the emperor's image, &c. — it is very probable, it was 
on account of this image, that they were At permitted to 
have a lampadary. EL HEIESS 
LAMP As, a kind of fiery meteor, reſemblin a burning lamp ; 
hence alſo denominated fax ardens. See Mer ER. 
LAur As, or LAMPERs, a kind. of ſwelling in the palate of an 
+ horſe; ſo called, becauſe it is cured by burning with lamp. 
or an hot iron. 
The lampas is an inflammation, or tumour, in the roof of an 
. horſe's; mouth, behind the nippers of the upper jaw.—It 
ariſes from: abundance of blood reſorting to the firſt furrow 
of the mouth, neat the fore- teeth, which cauſes. that furrow 
to ſwell as high as his gatherers; it hinders the beaſt's 2 
and makes _ let bis meat fall, balt-chewed, out of his 
16 mouth again 
The _ is 2 natural infirmity, which every horſe has, 
firſt or laſt, and which every ſaith can cure 
LAMPET TIANS, LAMP EZTIAxI, 2 elt of antient 
heretics, who fell in with ſome of the opinions of the 
Acerians. 
Their founder, Lampetius, is ſaid to. 47 one of the 
chiefs of the Marcionites. They condemned all kind of vows, 
patticularly that of obedience, as n with e 
of the — of God. 
LAMPROPHORUS, an appellation a 


neophytes, during the ſeven days that ſueceeded their haptiſm. 
pany was cloathed 
with 


Fa " the ID. of re en 
hs 


2235 i 7 8 1 
« l 1 * 


others in the houſes of the grandees: at firſt, the — on 5 


tiently given to the 5 


* * 
1 , 
£7 * : * 9 * 


with a white robe, which he wore for the week ſollowing; 

and was thence called lamprophorus, which ſignifies a perſon 

wearing a ſhining garment ; from a«/up#, ſhining ; and pep, 

r | 4 . | | 

| The Greeks alſo gave this name to the day of the reſurrec- 
tion, in regard their houſes were adorned and illuminated on 
that day with an infinite number of torches, as a ſymbol of 
the light which that myſtery diffuſed in the world. 

ANZ Petra. See the article PETRA. | 
ANCE, Lance a, a ſpear; an offenſive weapon, borne by 
the antient cavaliers, in form of an half-pike. | 


The lance conſiſted of three parts, the ſhaft, or handle, the 


wings, and the dart.—Pliny attributes the invention of lances 


to the Etolians. But Varro, and Aulus Gellius, fay, the | 
word lance is Spaniſh ; whence. others conclude the uſe of 

this weapon was borrowed by the people of Italy from the | 
Spaniards. —Diodorus Siculus derives it from the Gavliſh, | 


and Feſtus from the Greek, xy, which ſignifies the ſame. 
LANCETTY, a name given by the antient laws of England to 
a kind of vaſſals, who were obliged to work for the lord 
one day in a week, from Michaelmas to Autumn, either 
with fork, ſpade, or flail, at the option of the lord. 
LANCETTE, a fine, ſmall, ſurgeon's knife; ſtrait-point- 


ed, and two-edged; uſed in opening veins, &:. See PuIl x- 


Bor OMx. 


LAND, in a general ſenſe. See the articles So11., EarTH, 


oc. | 


Fardel of LAN ? FaRrDEL, ; 
Oxgang of LanD. - | OxcanG. 
Plow-LAND. I PLow-land. 
Yard Lanp. | Y aRD- land, 
Vat of Land. | _|] YoaAr of land. 
Arable Lawv. nn 
Champion Laps. | Cnaneion. 
Up-Lanp. er-. 
Wid-LanDs. JI Woop-lands. 
Catch-LAxD. | CaTcn-land. 
Charter Land. © — 4 CHARTER-land. 
Court+Lanps. SI I CounrSamd. 
Fabrie-Launs. ] Fannc-lands | 
Filk-Land.” G Be _ FoLxk-land. ©. 
PForelet-LanD. . * FoRELET.' 
Glebe-LanD. + - | GLsess-land.. 
TiminientaryLanDds. | TenNeEMENTARY. 
Thane-LanDs. ee. : F en - Trant-lands. 
Fore- Lau n. II Fort-land. © 
Head-Lany. I Hzav-land: * © 
I-Lany. In-land, _ 
Lay thi Lanv. UROL Davy. 
Burning of Land. ' '} I BouxrninG. 
Holding Lanid in Peerago. | IPEERAOE. 
Lanp H. J I Army. 
Lau Roads. WS Ro Ao. 
Laup Teleſcope. TELESCOPE. 
LANDAN,- in phyſiology. - See the article Sao. 


LAND-CHEAP, an antient cuſtomary ' fine, paid either in 
cattle; or money, upon the alienating or ſelling of land in 
certain manors, or within the liberty of certain boroughs. 


p At Malden in Eſſex, a payment is ftill made of 1 34. in 


every mark of the purehaſe- money, for lands and houſes ſold 
in that town; which 4s called land cheap. FI % | | 
LAND-FALL, is a ſea - term, ſignify ing to fall in with the 
ood LAND- TAL IL, is when a ſhip makes or ſees the land, as 
ſhe expected, according to her reckoning. The contrary is 
- called 04 land. fall. „ e e 
LAND-GABLE, an antient term for a tax, or rent, iſſuing 
out of a land; anſwering to what we now call ground-rent. 
LAND-LOCK ED, à ſhip is ſaid to ride land. loc ted, when ſhe 
is ſurrounded with land; that is, is at anchor in a place where 
there is no point open to the ſea, ſo that ſhe is ſafe from the 
violence of winds and tides. e ee 


44" 44 


country, extended as far as the eye will car. 
LanvDskr1Ps, in painting, are Nerds tepreſeut ſome cham- 
paign, or rural ſubject, as hills, vales, rivers, and country- 
- houſes, where human figures are only introduced as acci- 
Reer 
_  -Landſtip'yainting is eſteemed one of the loweſt branches of 
painting. See PAINTING. . 
LANGREL-SHOT/ is a fort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at ſea, 
made of two bars of iron; with a joint, or ſhackle, in the 
middle; by which means it can be 


* 


eitber of lead, or iron. 


1 This ſhot, when diſcharged, 
more execution among the enemies rigging, & r. | 


"y agreed upon, whereby ons mee Fc Cups to oe ; 


„The fuft principles of all lan ages, F. Buffler obſerves, |" 
| hgnilying, firſt, The ſubje@ || 


may be reduced to expreſſions, rſt 
. ſpoken of, Secondly; The thing affirmed of it. Thirdlyy The 
vol IL Ne 88. CMA Ass. an 


4 } at 4 mY * 


— 


rtened, and fo put the 
better into the gun; and at each end there is a half bullet, 
flies out expanded, and ſo does 


| | q* guage, ſignifies bread, The E 
LANGUAGE, a ſet of words which any people have 


| L; A N. 

_ circumſtances of the one and the other. But as each lan- 

; guage has its partſcular ways of denoting each of theſe, a /an- 

' guage is only to be looked on as an aſſemblage of expreſſions, 

which 2 5 or capfice has eſtabliſhed among a certain 

people; juſt as we look on the mode of drefling, &c.—lt 

is uſage and cuſtom is the rule of a language, and theſe hold 
their empire independent of reaſon, ot any other cauſe : nor 

| has reaſon any thing to do in language, unleſs to ſtudy or teach 

it, ſuch as it is: here then commences gfammar ; a juſt plan 

of which ſuppoſes a language already introduced by uſe; 
and, without pretending to alter or amend a tittle, only fur- 
niſhes reflections, called rules, to which the manners of 
| ſpeaking uſed in that language may be reduced; which aſ- 
ſemblage of reflections is what we call the grammar of that 
language.— This remark may obviate an abuſe introduced 
among grammarians, who are ever crying out, Uſage is, 
in this point, oppoſite to grammar; or the language here 

: © frees itſelf from the rules of grammar, &c.* 

It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and uſage that 
makes the rules and meaſures of a language. * Uſage, indeed, 
is fomewhat dubious, and may be divided into good and bad. 
If it be aſked, Wherein the difference between theſe lies? it 
is in this; that the one is better eſtabliſhed, or authorized, 
than the other: and if it be aſked, Wherein that difference 
of authority conſiſts? it is anſwered, That in dead languages, 
that which makes the good uſage is the writings of the beſt 
authors in that language: and if it be further queſtioned, 
Which are the beſt? thoſe are allowed ſuch, who wrote when 
that ſtate was in its greateſt glory. Thus the age of Au- 
— being the moſt diſtinguiſhed by great men, who then 

ouriſhed, we call that good Latin which is cogformable to 
the manners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who wrote, withi 
fifry years before, and fifty after, the reign of that emperor. 
As to living languages, the good. uſage, or mode, is that 
which obtains among the moſt eminent perſons, whether as 
to quality,” and authority, or as to learning, and the reputa- 
non ar writing ⁰¼y 8 ra 
With this view it is, that M. Vaugelas defines uſage of a 
r. the manner of ſpeaking uſed by the ſoundeſt or 
beſt part of the court, confort mably to the manner of writing 
among the beſt part of the authors of the time. —But this de- 
 finition, how judicious ſoever, may occaſion infinite doubt; 
- for which is to be deemed the beſt part of the court, and of 
the writers? Each party, doubtleſs, thinks itſelf the beſt, — 

Fi. Buffier, therefore, very juſtly, inſtead of the beſt part, 
ſubſtitutes the greateſt part, which brings'the matter neater 

©: to a certainty ; the moſt numerous part being ſomething fixed, 

and palpable; whereas the moſt ſound part may be inſenſible, 
or arbitrary. There is found a conſtant reſemblance between 
| the genius or natural complexion of each people, and the lan- 
guage they ſpeak.— Thus the Greeks, a polite, but volup- 
|  'tuous nation, had a Janguage perfectly ſuitable, full of delicacy 
and "ſweetneſs, The Romans, who ſeemed only born 'to 

N 

| 

| 


command, had a language noble, nervous, and auguſt; and 
their deſcendants, he” talians, are Tunk into ſoftneſs and 
© effeminacy, which is as viſible in their, language, as in their 
manners.— The language of the Spamiards is full of that gra- 
vity, and haughtineſs of air, which make the diſtinguiſhing 
character of that people, — The French, Who have a world 
of vivacity, have a language that runs extremely briſk and 
-ively.—And the Engliſh, who are naturally blunt, thought- 
ful, and of few words, have a language exceedingly ſhort, 
e,, ent nnd en 
The diverſity of LAXGvacts is generalſy allowed to have taken 
its riſe from the confuſion at the building” the tower of Babel, 
both by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mö. )metans : but the manner 
in which this diverſity was effected, is ill in diſpute 
the learned. The queſtion is, Whether God on I el 
the remembrarice of the ſignification of terms in thoſe Who 
duilt the-tower 2 ob, Whether be immediately inſpired chem 
with new words? Scaliger holds, that they only forgot the 


0 9 


ee, e meaning of the words, and named ont thing inſtead of an- 
LANDSKIP, or Lanpscnave, the view, or ptoſpect, of a Heß, 


other; though all indiffetently ſpoke” the Hebrew tongue.— 
Nor does Caſaubon allow, that they immedlately ſpoke dif- 
ferent language: the confuſion of tongues, he thinks, might be 
very well effected, without introduting à multiplicity of lan- 
GEE — Ziegra' de Confuſione Tingua rum Balylonica ad 
As to the point of antiquity and priority argiong Janguages, that 
too has been extremely controverted.— Herodotus tells us, 
chat in the diſpute between the Egyptians and Phrygians about 
the" antiquity Of their languages, Plaammetichus, King of 
Egypt, ordered two children to be brought up, with expreſs 
'* prohibition not to have one word pronounced” before them, 
but to leave nature" to ſpeak of herfelf ; and the firſt word 
they ſpoke happened to be beecos, which, in the Phrygian lan- 

| ptians, however, were not 
'' "convinced with this proof. —The Arabs diſpute the” poitit of 


| 
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"antiquity with the Hebrews: but the Jews, jealous, even to 

"'' exceſs, of the honour'vf their nation, poſitively iofift on it, 
"that che Hebrew" tongue, ſuch as it is found in the” holy 

— — . eee 
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Others maintain, that the language ſpoken, by Adam is loſt, 
and that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, are only dialects 
ol the original tongue. So far are they from giving the al 
,ority: to Hebrew, that they maintain Abraham, ſpoke 
'Chaldee before he paſſed the Euphrates 3 and that he firſt 
learned the Hebrew in the land of Canaan :. ſo that this was 
"not. a ſpecial language conſecrated to the people of God, but 
was originally the language of the Canaanites. e 
M. le Clerc is of opinion, the Hebrew is far inferior to the 


Greek both in copiouſneſs, elegancy, 


and perſpicuity 3 it is 


ry, and deſtitute of ornaments, infomuch that, wanting ex- 
prefſions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods are perpetually 
returning The rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, that jt 
has no proper names for the parts of generation, nor for thoſe 


by which the excrements are diſcharged. Sec HenREw. 
The Arabic is held the moſt copious of all languages; being 
aid to have 300 different words to expreſs a lion, and no leſs 


than 1200 for a ſword. 


LanGUaGEs are in general divided into—original or mother 


= tongues ; as the Hebrew, and Atabic, in the Eaſt ; the Teu- | 


© tonic, and Sclavonic, in the Weſt, 


| Secendary, or derivative LANGUAGES, which are thoſe formed 


out of a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, French, c. 
Kircher will have the Cophtic a mather tongue, independent 


of all others, 


Du Jon maintains the Gothic a primitive language, and the | 
mother of all the Teutonic tongues ; that is, of all thoſe ſpoken | 


in the North. 


Some add the Baſque, or Biſcayan, and Bas Briton to the | 
number of mother tongues, imagining them to have been 


© thoſe of the antient Celtæ, or Gauls. 


Learned, or dead LANGUAGEs, ate thoſe which only ſubſiſt | 
in books, by. the rules of gram- | 


"in books, and which. muſt be learned 
mar; as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 


articles Hr N Gn x, . 


Raimond Lully folicited the eſtabliſhment of the ſtudy of the | 
_ learned languages a long-time, . in, the thirteenth .and four- | 
© teenth centuries. At h, in the year 1 312: pope Cle- |' 
ment, and the council of Vienne, appointed, that i 


- 


n the court 


| © of Rome, and in the univerſities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
| Aid Salamanca, there ſhould be inſtituted profeſſors of each, 
| {who ſhould have falaries from the teſpective courts.—The 


2 monks, howeyer, vigorouſly oppoſed. 


ſtudies ; and with fo much ſucceſs, that Eraſmus tells us, in | 


; ſpreading of theſe 


© his time, Grace noſſt ſuſpetum, . Hebraice prope hareticum. 


Living LaNGUAGE5, are thoſe ftill 1 


en in ſome country.or 


"other ; and Wich may de learned by converſation. —-] 
moſt popular among theſe are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 


RENCH, ITALIAN, &c. 


sn, 


4 


* 

- 
. 
* 


 "ceeds molt of the . as f; 
ne 


\. Tome of them in {moor 


'S 


_. tobe the molt clear, and fit for philoſoph 


. © nonſenſe; bad Gabe. and anal By 


i 


nels and delicacy. 
Ol all the modern languages, the French 


Spaniards ſeem to place the nobleneſs and gravity of 
| thi Japguage, im the nomber of fie ard te felling 
of worde; and ſpeak leſs to be underſtood, than to be admi- 
2 T heir terms are big, and ſonorous 3 their expre ſſions 
ty. and boiſterqus ; and pomp and oſtentation run through 


9 * + 


 fiſtent. With all its Sony, it is gay and pleaſant on oc- light, 

An s ſtill: moderated and reſtrained; by | and, at the fame time, to ſercen it from the wind and rain. 
8 eee the greater LIT — N | K rat Tahet 
| , Jumplicity, would almoſt chooſe, as ſome ſay of the 1 ri the Freud Lax! 4 thi | 
2 = ked;3_it-ciever drefſes mote than d 3.5% 1po-"s The word is derived from the French /axterne; and that from 


E 774 92 Re 2 
. Heelling, and always muddy, and turbulent ; that never keep | 


Q | 
rench, 


j 


| C 


1 - 
1 ”Y * 


| 1 run briſkly; but, at the ſame time, ſmoothly, and 
| equally ; without much noiſe, or much depth.— The Eng- 
 * liſh, like the Nile, preſerves a majeſty even in its abundance ; 
its waters roll rapidly, notwithſtanding their depth ; it nevec 
' roars, but when its banks are too narrow; nor overflows, 
without enriching the ſoil. 
The Latin is the common mother of the three former; but 
the daughters have very different genius's, and inclinations.— 
' The Spaniſh, a haughty dame, that piques berſelf on her 
| quality, and loves exceſs, and extravagancy, in every thing.— 
' The Italian, a coquette, full of fine airs ; always appearing 
dreſſed, and taking all, occaſions of ſhewing her finery : to 
be admired being all ſhe aims at. The French, an eaſy 
+  prude, that has her ſhare of modeſty, and diſcretion ; but, 
on occaſion, can lay them both aſide, — The Engliſh is of a 
more maſculine temperament : it is not only of a different 
family from the others, but appears of a different ſex too : 
its virtues are thoſe of a man: indeed, it is the product of a 
colder climate, and a rougher people; and ics features may 
be ſomewhat coarſer than thoſe of its neighbours; but its fa- 
culties are more extenſive, its conduct more ingenuous, and 
its views more noble. | | | 
Ennius, and Cecrops, are celebrated for their knowlege of 
many languages. ithridates, king of Pontus, it is ſaid, un- 
derſtood twenty-two tongues, which was the number of dif- 
ferent people over whom he commanded ; and thoſe languages 
he knew ſo well, that he was able to harangue each of his 
people in their own tongue. It was a ſaying of Charles the 
fifth, That ſo many ges as a man underſtands, ſo 
© many times he is man.“ Sultan Soliman's interpreter ſpoke 
perfectly well ſeventeen different languages. But among the 
moderns, none has been more remarkable in this way, than 
Poſtellus ; who, beſides a perfect knowlege of all the dead 
languages, was ſo well acquainted with the living, that it is 
|  faid he could have made the tour of the globe, without the 
uſe of an interpreter. >.) 
Bibliander bas written of the analogy and proportion of lan- 
guages and letters, De ratione communi linguarum, in 1518. 
Geſner, of the difference of languages, in 1672. Lazius 
publiſhed an Introduction tothe learning of the paliter lan- 
guages, in a common method, in 1548. egiſſier, a'ſcheme 
of forty different languages, and different dialects, ſpecimens 
of each whereof he ives in the Lord's prayer, in 1693. 
De Recoles, in his addition to the world Dauiti, has pub- 
liſhed the Pater-noſter in all the languages ſpoken. 
; Chriſtians; and Mr. Chamberlayne has lately propoſed to do 
| the ſame in 100 languages, à ſpecimen of which has been 
already publiſhed, Albericus Gentilis wrote of the mixture 
of languages, in 1603. And farther Reignier's diſcourſe. on 
etymologies, is a work of the ſame kind. In 1613. Durer 
publiſhed a treaſure of the hiſtory of all the languages in the 
' univerſe. Guichart has a treatiſe of the etymological har- - 
| mony of languages, publiſhed in 1619. Brerewood has given 
us curious inquiries into the diverſities of languages, and reli- 
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gions, publi Ne a Ty ELF 
ANGUAGE is alſo uſed, in the order of Malta,  for.nation. - 
| The knights of Malta are divided into 2 ges.; three 
| whereof are for France ; viz. the ge of Provence, of 
Auvergne, and of France; two for Spain, thoſe-of Caſtile, 
and Arragon; the other three are the languages of Italy, Eng- . 
land, ö Germany. a A ere r 3 eee 
Each of theſe langiages has its chief, who preſides in aſſem- 
... blies of the langugge to which he belongs, See Matra. 


Frank Lax uE. 


6 © ps" 4 ee the ati; FRANK; - 247 
Helleni ic LANGUAGE. I Sec we article HeLLENISTIC. 


LANGUED, Laycuz', in heraldry, is applied to ſuch ani- 
* mals whoſe e appear out of their mouths ; being of a 
colour different from that of the body of the animal. 
LANGUOR, in medicine, ſignifies a ſuintnaſi, or relaxation 
of the members, ariſing either from a want or decay of ſpi- 


| -- rits, through indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe z or ſrom an 


additional weight, of fluids, cauſed by a diminution: of the ex- 
. cretion by the common diſc „ nos ot od 


Hence, 


LANIGEROUS,. or Lanucixovs Som, navans fe. are 
thoſe trees that bear a woolly, downy ſubliance ;-as,. the 
| 2 3 oliers, and willows of 

or ayers 4 4 i 
LANTERN“, or LanTHorn, a cover for a luminary, made 
of ſome tranſparent matter ſerving to tranſmit. the light, 


py 


. Jang, within their chanel, but are ever overflowing, - and | FF 
es overflowings erer noify, and precipitate;—The Italian 


ie like thoſe pleaſing: riyulets that pur 
ſtones, 


| 


« 1 * 2 


1 


ceably. among the 


and glide in meanders thr puke full of flowers: | Ex 


rv French reſembles one of theſe 


_ 


beautiful ſtreams that 
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among the antients ; and that of Judas is ſtill preſerved in 

the treaſury of St. Denys, as a very curious piece of antiquity. 

Lanterns are made of glaſs, horn, paper, &c. formerly, they 

were made of the horn of a wild bull, called zras ; which, 

when cut into thin laminz, Pliny tells us, was very tranſ- 
arent. ä 

Dark LANTERN, is a lantern with only one opening, or light, 


which, too, may be cloſed up, when the light is to be intirely | 


hid ; and may be preſented to the perſon one would ſee, with- 
out being perceived one's ſelf. 
The antients had their dark lanterns, but they differed from 
ours : they were covered with four ſkins, one on each fide, 
or light, three whereof were black, and only the fourth tranſ- 
parent. Caſuubon, who gives us the deſcription, took it 
from a manuſcript of Julius Frontinus. 
Theſe were principally uſed in their armies, when they were 
ro march privately off from their enemies in the night-time. 
Feaſt of LANTERNS, in China, is a celebrated feaſt held on the 
_ fifteenth day of the firſt month; and is ſo called from the infi- 
nite number of {anterns hung out of the houſes, and in the 
ſtreets; which, it is ſaid, is not leſs than two hundred mil- 
ons: infomuch that it rather appears a fit of madnefs, than 
of ſeaſting. On this day are expoſed lanterns of all prices, 
whereof ſome are ſaid to coſt 2000 crowns.— Some of their 
grandees retrench ſomewhat every day out of their table, out 
of their dreſs, equipage, &c. to appear the more magnificent 
in lanterns. They are adorned with gilding, ſculpture, paint- 
ing, japanning, c. and as to their fize, it is extravagant; 
. ſome are from 25 to 30 feet diameter: they repreſent halls 
and chambers; and two or three ſuch machines together 
would make handſome houſes ; ſo that in China they are able 
to eat, lodge, receive viſits, have balls, and act plays, in a 
ern. 
To illumine them, they ſhould have bonfires ; but as that 
would be inconvenient, they content themſelves with light- 
ing up in them an infinite number of torches, or ＋ he 
which, at a diſtance, have a beautiful effet,—In theſe they 
exhibit various kinds of ſhews to divert the people. 
Beſides theſe enormous lanterns, there is a multitude of 
other ſmaller : theſe uſually conſiſt of ſix faces * each 
about four feet high, and one and an half broad, framed 
in wood finely gilt and adorned ; over theſe they ſtretch a 
fine tranſparent ſilk, curiouſly painted with flowers, trees, 
and ſometimes human figures: the painting is very extraor- 
dinary, and the colours 7 2 bright ; and when the 
torches are lighted, they appear highly beautiful and ſur- 
iſing. - | i 
Lr in architecture, denotes a kind of little dome raiſed 
over a large one, or over the roof of a building, to give light, 
and to ſerve for an acroter to finiſh the building. See 
Curor A. | | * 
LANTERN is alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of timber, with glaſs 
in it, placed over the ridge of a corridor, or a gallery between 
two rows of ſhops to illuminate” them; as that in the Royal 
Exchange, London. | wy | 


Magic LANTERN, in optics, the name of a machine, which, 
in the dark, repreſents various images and ſpectres on a wall, 
or other white ſurface, ſo odd and ſurpriſing, that thoſe who 
are not in the ſecret, think them the effect of magic. See 

LANUGINOUS. See the article LawrGzrovs. 

LANUGO, in botany, down ; that ſoft, hairy, or woolly 

covering, which grows on the leaves, ſtalks, or fruit, of di- 

WRT | SO. 

- Such is that found on the leaves of the roſe-campion, and.on 
 _ the fruit of the peach- tree. 

1 LAripAxius, an artificer, who cuts precious 
The art of cutting precious ſtones is very antient; but, like 
other arts, its original was very imperfect: the French have 

ſucceeded in it the beſt : and the lapidaries of Paris, who 
have been a corporation fince the year 1290. have carried it, 


eſpecially the cutting of diamonds called brilliants, to its laſt | 


\ere are Yirioud machines uſed in the cutting of precious | 


- ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to be cut: the 
diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut and formed on a 
wheel of foft ſteel}, turned by a kind of mill, with diamond. 
duſt tempered in oil of olives ; and this ſerves to poliſh them, 
„„ nt er SO IO IS ON 
Oriental rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and formed 
on a copper wheel, with ol of olives, and diamond duſt : 


_ they are afterwards poliſhed on another copper wheel with | 


tripoly and water. 


Emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agats, and other | 


ſtones lefs hard, are cut on a leaden wheel, with ec 


:mery and 
Vater, and poliſhed on a pewter wheel with tripoly. 


Turquois of the old and new rock, lapis, gl ol, and opal, | 
t 


are cut and poliſhed on a wooden wheel wi tripoly. 


| Layipany'is alſo uſed for a virtuoſo (killed in the nature, | 
Finds, &c, of precious ſtones ; or a merchant who deals in 


% 
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*- 


a 
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In which ſenſe, the preſent great mogul is ſaid to be one 6f 


the greateſt lapidaries in the world. 


other inſeriptions. 
This is a kind of medium between proſe and vetſe; the je- 
june and the brilliant are here equally to be avoided. Cicero 
has preſcribed the rules of it; Accedat oportet oratio varia, ve- 
hemens, plena ſpiritus. Omnium ſententiarum gravitate, om- 
nium verborum ponderibus, eft utendum. _ 
The lapidary flyle, which was loſt with the antient monu- 
ments, has been retrieved, at the beginning of this age, by 
count Emanuel Teſoro : it is now uſed various ways at the 
beginning of books; and even epiſtles dedicatory are com- 
poſed in it, whereof we have no example among the an- 
tients. 
LAPIDESCENT, any thing which has the faculty of petri- 
fying, or turning bodies to a tony nature, 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of a lapideſcent principle, a lapideſcent ſpirit, 
a lapideſcent juice, Ec. 3 | 
LaripescenTt Vaters, or Springs, are ſuch as, having ſtony 
particles diſſolved and ſwimming in them, do depoſit the 
ſame on wood, leaves, and other bodies immerged therein ; 


pefrefaQtions, ; 
LAPIDIFICATION, in chemiſtry, an operation whereby 

any ſubſtance is converted into a ſort of ſtone, i 

This is done by diſſolving a metal, for inſtance, in a corro- 


lution into the conſiſtence of a ſtone. | 
Lapidification is praRtiſed in metals, fixed ſalts, and ſalts of 


lants. 
The term is alſo uſed for the making of artificial ſtones. 
LAPIS, in the general ſenſe. See the article STONE. 
LArIs Aſbeſtos. EY ASBESTOS. 
Lays Calaminaris. 155 the article ] CALAMINE, 
Layrs Dentalis. | DENT ALts. | 
Lars Infernalis, a cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways; ſome - 
times of ſtrong ſoap-lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the re- 
mainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from the air. 
Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartar, and fal ar- 
' moniac, and boiled in quick-lime water to a ſtrong lixivium; 
then trained, and evaporated till dry. an 
Lais Fadaicus. See the article J vpDAT cus. 
LAris Lazuli, See the article LAZu II. 
LAris Medicamentoſus, or the medicinal ſtone, is a compoſi- 
tion of roch alum, litharge, colcothar of vitriol, Armenian 
bole, and vinegar, boiled to the eonſiſtence of a hard tone. 
It is uſed to faſten the teeth, preſerve the gums, heal and 
dry up ulcers and wounds; and is uſed in. injeQions, and in 
compoſitions for ſore eyes. 3 r 
Laers Specularis. See the article SpECVI ARIS. 
LAPS 
SUPRALAPSARII, © no wo er 
LAPSE, a ſlip or omiffion of a patron. to preſent a clerk to a 
benefice within fix months of its being void ; in which caſe, 
the benefice is ſaid to be in lapſe, or lapſed, and the right of 
preſentation devolved to the ordinary. 4 48: 
LAQUEARIUSF, a kind of athleta-among the antients, who 
in one hand held a lagueus, i. e. à fort of 


to embarraſs and entangle his antagoniſt, and. in the other a 
poinard to ſtab him. 8 


LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, à nooſe or ſuare 3 or a kind of li- 


gature fo contrived, that when ſtretched by any weight, or 
the like, it draws up clofe. . | 0 a 


in thei places, when they are ſet, and to bind the part x 
together. ads het I EMIQURIT 2924. 4 
LAR-BOARD, the left-hand fide of a ſhip, when you ftand 
with your face toward the head. _ 67 bo hu 
LA NV, in law, is a theft of perſonal goods or chat- 
tels, in the owner's, abſenee. See, THe... | 
In refpe& of the things. fl 
ſmall.” $28 FP ORE. 


exceed the value of 124. J. 


„ as £5 


lue of 12 d. e. * dn, * 
Civilians define larceny, a fraudulent ſubtraction of another 
When it is done by force, it is called-a-robbery; + * + 
By the Roman law, the penalty of fimple and ferrets larceny 
was the returning-it twoſold ; and of 
fold: mangfeft larceny. was, where the criminal was taken in 
never puniſhed larteny, provided the perſon was not caught 
in the fact ; but, on the contrary, it was applauded as a mark 
of dexterity and addreſs. —The Circafſians are ſaid to ho- 


nour it at this day; inſomuch that at their public feaſts _ 


LaPiDARy Style, denotes the ſtyle proper for monumental or 


which being incrufted herewith, are commonly mittaken for _ 


ſive ſpirit, or menſtruum; and afterwards reducing that diſſo- 


RII. See INFRALAPSARI, SUBLAPSARIT, and 
ſnare, wherewith - 
Its ufe is to extend broken or disjointed lanes. to cep them 


C 135 12 a 


ol larceny is either r great, n or 
etty Lakcs ev, is when-the goods ſtolen exceed not the va- 


man's property, with deſign to appropriate it without the 


— four- | 
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Tertullian tells us, the cuſtom of worſhiping the lares aroſe 
tom this, that 


— "> a * 
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LAR 


youth are not ſuffered tg drink, if eber 
0 ſomethiug remarkable in that way. linus tells us, that in 
Sardinia there was a fountain that had the virtue 0 e 
ing a perſon that had committed larceny. 
LARENTINALIA, in antiquity,” a feaſt held, among the 
"| Romans ph the 23d da of September z_ by ſome ſuppoſed to 
© have been in bor 

probability, in honour of Acca Laurens, and to have been 
the ** os Lauretalia. 


| LARES, 2. angients, A kid of FRE genii, or 
Winde 4s in houſes, a ad eſteemed the guardians 
* and protectors of Fes, ; ſuppoſed to rehide more immedi- 


in the chimney-corner 
Feben diſtinguiſhes good and evil a as he had before 
© done good ind evil geni INE 
There were alſo, ſome ne public, others private lares.. c 
| Apuſcius tells us the domeſtic Ioret were no more than the 
ſouls of departed perſons, who had lived well, and diſcharged 
_ - the duties of their ſtation; whereas thoſe who had done other- 


v & were vagabonds, wa about and frightening * 
called farve and lemures. - Ln URES« 
* lares were alſo called prnates, and were worſhiped un- 


der the figures of little marmouſets, or images of wax, ſilver, 


or earthen- ware. 
The public /ares were alſo called compitales, from compitum, 
2 croſs-way; and viales, from via, a way, or public road; 


ho . and in che high- | 


3 2 and eſteemed the 
_ "Their private laret 00K cure of 
hes: theſe they alſo called prefites, from 3 
Quod preflant oculis omnia tuta ſuis. Ovid. Faſt. 

They gave che name urban, i. e. lare: of cities, to thoſe 
- who had cities under their care; and heſfilii, to thoſe who 
were to keep their enemies off, —There were alſo lares of 
. the country, called rurales, as appears by OO ier in 


De wore ae genial „ and were ofed to take 

<> of children from their birth. It is 1 th reaſon, — 
Mactobius tells us the Egyptians four gods who 

2 over the births of children, viz. the genius, fortune, 

be, and 22 preftites, ſome interpret bim as if 


patrons and proteQors of travel- 


be had ſaid the ptians had lares ; Romans, 2nd the e 

of difference between the 45 of the Romans, pre 
ſttites of the tians. PA 

- The antients extremely about che origin 'of the lares. 

© Vw and Macrobius "Tay, that they were the children of 

nia; Ovid makes them the iſſue of Mercury, and the naiad 

whom Lactantius and Auſonius call Latwnds ; ' Apuleius 

ty affures'us Fahey were the poſterity of the Lemures ; Nigridius, 

according to Arnobius, made them ſometimes, the guardians 

- and — of our ty and ſochetimes the ſame with the 


Curies of Samothracia, which the Grecks call 1dei "cm 
gods; 
3 Bo os aka Barone, a ſometimes 


Nor was Vario more conliſtent i in his opinion of 


of the dit. 
+ Tatius, king of the- Sabines, was the firſt who- built a 
Wa to the laren. The chimney and fire: place in the houſe 
were particularly conſecrated to them. | 


they antiently inferred their dead in their 
houſes; whence the credulous people took occaſion to, ima- 
Sine their fouls continued there alſo, and proceeded to pay 
- them divine honours.--To' this it may be added, that the 
cuſtom being afterwards introduced of burying it the high- 
—_ they might dee ke ocean to ep the) ai gods 


| = in the pablie ſacrifices was 
a hog: in priv they offered them wine, incenſe, a crown 
of wool; Loy 2 what was left at the table.—They 
alſo ner. them with flowers, particulatly the vi myr- 
2 and röſmary. Their ſymbol was a dog, which, was 
. uſually repreſented by their ſide, on account of its fidelity, 
and NN e. io watching bis . houſe. 
| They wers ſometimes allo repreſentedas le en nder 
an nen 


2 Bong n 


| Her. Calaubon on Suan, Ke.. 


feverat 


LARGE, a ſca-term. See the article Fand. Ef 2 
LanGe: Ain. See the article MIO. 16 

architecture, a Mat, "ſquare, waſkve — 
and the ovolo ; ſo 
„e e ies wits which is-to-difgerſe the water, 0 use 
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the Lares, but by others, with more | 
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particular houſes and Emi | 


Tue pactheons, or images at once [el 
c was one of theſe. - : 
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LARYNGOT OMIA *, an ,iutgifion_ into the trachea,. or 
wind-pipe, between two of its annuli, or rings, in order to 


give pailage. for the breath, when, there is danger of ſuffoca-* 


tion, from a ſqulnancy, or the ke. 


-  ® The word is Gro Aapuy ſolouins. formed. of unn. and 
übe, ſeco, I cut. 


' Laryngotomy-is the ſame with, what is otherwiſe called lier ' 
 chotamy 


Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that/in all madicing thees is ey one 
method that works ſo great a change, forthe better, in ſo ſhort 
a time. Howevyer, it is ſeldom practiſed, in regard that the 
BP which appears on the cutting a throat (the divided parts 

ing then drawn towards, their more fixed ends), together 
with the great eMux of blood, when the jugulars and carotid 


arteries are alſo wounged,, create, in moſt men a dread of the 


operation, and make many believe all. wounds of the trachea 
mortal. The ſame. author makes no ſcruple, however, to 
ſay, that it ought to be practiſed in quinſies, and other dan- 

rs of ſuffocation from cauſes of a like nature with them; 
8 an extraordinary cup which he himſelf had wrought 

is 

LARYNX, AAPTTZ, in anatomy, the upper em or head 
of the trachea, lying below: the root of the tongue, and be- 


fore the pharynx. : 

Teber # ans of th organs of reſpinion, and the prin- 
cipal inftrument of 2 G 

Its body is almoſt wholly. cartilaginous, and it is to be con- 
ſtantly open to give room tor che air to paſs and repaſs. Its 
figure is circular, tho” it jets out a little before.; and is a 


little flatted behind, leſt it ſhould wg: wm Gſopha- 
, whereon it is placed. 


| The laryns 
_ ferent ages; in young people it is narrow, wherice their voice 
comes to be acute; in thoſe more advanced in years, it is 
more ample, which occaſions their voice to be ſtronger and 


mens voice is more grave than that of women. 


It appears the leſs in women, in regard the glands „ 


at the bottom of the larynx, are bigger in women than in men. 
"The larynx moves at the time of deglutition'; when the ceſo- 

©. us is lowered for the reception of the food, the larynx 
raiſes itſelf to compreſs it, and facilitate its deſcent. 


' There are five kinds of parts belonging to the larynx, viz. 


cartilagen, muſcles, membranes, nerves, and glands. —lts car- 

tilages are the thyroides, cricoides, arytænoides, glottis, and 

us by means of which it can ealily dilate and con- 

ſhut and open itſelf. Theſe form the whole body of 

the larynx, yo dry, and harden, in proportion as ta 
pas grows when the Jarynx ſometimes appears. as if it 


fe bony. 
| The biggeſt of theſe | is the thyroides or ſeutiformis: this guards 
the fore-part, and has its. name from ſome ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance that it bears to a ſhield. It is of a concavo-convex 
ſquare. figute,, the hollow part being in ward, and the gibbous 
© outward, having à little prominence in che middle called 
pomum, Alam, as if ſome, of the forbidden ſruit had ſtuck in 
Adam's throat, and occaſioned. that ſv 
gee is 7 pv es or anzuloris,.. from. its 2 
t e to a, ring w t ut on their thumb for 
the drawing of _ Kan] N. r rt of this is very 
narrow, com other cartilage; 3 behind, it is 
| bod ic, od Hong, & RA being, as it r, the haſis of all 
e © 
The third and bourth are called arytemides, & gultales, from 
the 2 of an ewer, which theſe two together ſome what 
reſemble. At the jubiture of theſe there is a little cleft, or 
chink, in form of a little tongue, and. for. that reaſon called 
elotttr, is, or lingula.” Through this chink the air deſcends into 
the. lunge, and the pituitous matter, ejected by coughing,” in 
catarrhs, is let out. It ſerves alſo y . — the _ 
atid is imitated i in flutes, 1n the pipes 


Over che glottis lies a fifth * called 1 the phat, 


which is very thin and ſoft, and in non - adults almoſt mem 


"bratolis,' concave on the under-ſide, and convex. on the 


fais, "which in drinking lip over it into the wlaphagn, 
from falling into the trachea. - 

The larynx has ſeven pair of muſcles, which, ſerve. to. move 
ſeveral cartilages, and to contract or dilate them at plea- 
_ two pair 


N Ban 
tion there. 
Of the former kind are the cricothyroides, which moves the 
ſcutiform cartilage ; the crico-arytznaides poſticus, which 
| ſerves, by its contraction, to draw the arytenoides cartilage, 
and to Open the rima, The third is the arytznoides;. which 
ſerves to bring the two cartilages of that name together „and to 
* ſhut the ima. The fourth is the eripo Ts latecale, 


and the fifch the ERS ſhuts the * 


Wen 1 * 13 2 _ 1 # 8 oO | 
- 1 * 4 4 


are thoſe which have both their origination and 


is of different diameters, according to. he dif- | 


deeper. In men it is bigger than in women, for which reaſon. 


up- 
: it defends the entrance of the larynx, and hinders the. 


thetn are common, the other five proper: 
in the larynx ;- the common have, only their inſer- 
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Tue common muſcles are the thyroides, which ſerve 
to 5 thyroide cartilage, and the hyothyroides, 
which li cartilage. 
The — but two membranes; the one external, which 
is a continuation of that which covers the trachea ; the other 
internal, which is the ſame that lines the whole mouth. 

[t receives two branches of nerves from the recurrents, and 

is moiſtened by four glands ; two ſituate above, called 

; and twounder neath, called thyroidee. See TonsiL,& c. 

larynx is of very conſiderable uſe, not only in forming 

and modulating the voice, by the different aperture of its 

rima, or chink, but alſo in com the lungs to a greater 

— 1 by the air; for if the internal diameter of the 

larynx had been equal to that of the trachea, the lungs could 

then have undergone little or no compreſhon at all; nor, 

conſequently, without the lar ur could we have reaped any 

e from breathing, in regard the air would not have 

reſiſted that force wherewith it is driven out in expiration; 

nor, conſequently, could the compreſſion have been made in 

the lungs, which is found neceſſary for the comminution of 

the globules of the blood, and the mixing of the two fluids, 
air and blood, ey 

For the action of the larynx in ſound, ſee GLoTT1s, and 

SounD: ſee alſo Eri6LoTTIs, TRACHEA, Cc. 


LASH, or Lace, in the ſea language, ſignifies to bind, or 
make faſt. 


Laſting is chiefly uſed for binding up to the ſhip's muſ- 
kets, butts 3 or pieces of timber, to make 
ſpare top- maſts. | 258 | 
LASHERS are properly thoſe ropes only which bind faſt the 

tackles, and the breeches of the ordnance, when they are 

haled, or made faſt, within-board. | 
COR a- ſea-term for going large, or veering. See 
. EBRING. | | 

LASSITUDE, among phyſicians, expreſſes that wearineſs, 
or heavineſs, of RE proceeds from a diſtempered 
ſtate of body, and not from exerciſe ; either from an increaſe 
of bulk, a diminution of evacuation, or too great a 
conſumption of that fluid which is neceſſary to maintain the 
force and ſpring of the ſolids; as in fevers, and convulſions : 
or from a vitiated ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres 
are not ſupplied either in due quantity, or quality. 

remedy, in the firſt caſe, is evacuation ; in the latter, a 


2 or ſuch alterative medicines as influence ſuch | 
LAST, or LesT, in general, fignifies the burden, or load, of a 


LAST is alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure, which is 
various in various countries; though, in the general, the /a/? 
is eſtimated at four thouſand pounds weight. See WEIGHT. 

A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap, 
is twelve barrels; of corn, or rape-ſeed, ten quarters; of 

er, twenty-four barrels, or 2400 pounds weight; of 

red-herri twenty cades ; of hides, twelve dozen; of 

leather, twenty dickers ; of pitch, or tar, fourteen barrels ; 

of wool, twelve ſacks; of ftock-fiſh, a thouſand ; of flax, 
or feathers, 1700 pounds weight. 

LasT Heir, is he to whom lands come by eſcheat, for want 
of lawful heirs ; which, in many caſes, is the lord 
they are held ; but, in others, the king. 

LasT ill. ! ene 1 ; 

Port-LasT. aw PorxT-Lafe. | 
rl ee TN to Raſtal, is a duty ex- 
act | in . "mz | . * bou 
LasTAGE, according to another author, is properly that cuſ- 
tom which is paid for wares fold by the aff. | 
In a law of Ric. II. iaflage is taken for the ballaſt, or for 

lading, of a ſhip. See BaLLasr, &c. | 


3 is ſometimes alſo uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or ſuch | | 


LATE Flowers. See the article FLowtrs. 
LATENT gad, See the artiele Air 
LATERAL. See COLLATERAL,” MULTILATERAL, and 
_QuaDBILATERAL. | SNL 20 den | 
- LarERAL Equation, in algebra, denotes a ſimple equation, or 


an equation whoſe root is only of one dimenſion. See Equa- 
ion. Nn . NK 5 | v Wc 
LaTErAL Pb. & _ PL.” 
_ LavERAL Op ati J Seo the ance, Fo arere | 


LAT AL Nectar Capitis.” See the article Rectus. 

- LATERAN wu orig the proper name of a man, whence 
it deſcended to an antient palace in "Rome, und 10 the 

| ngs ſuice etected in its place; particularly a church call- 

e d. John of 'Lateran'; which is the pritivipal fee. f the 


1179. 121, and 1513. CAN! . 

Canons Regular of the — the LaTERAN, is con- 
xj Maa a is the prin- 
cipal place, or | | 

Vor. I. N* 8g. Cnanus, 
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and that a number of theſe were eſtabliſhed in the 


A 


; off i c. wete called 
LATICLAVIOM, of LA 


It is pretended there has been an uninterrupted 
clerks, living in community from the time of the apoſtles ; 
teran 
in the time of Conſtantine. But the canons were not intro- 
duced till the time of Leo I. and theſe held the church Boo 
years, till the reign of Bofiiface, who took it from them, and 
placed ſecular canons in their room; 150 years after, the re- 

ars were reinſtated. + 380) 

TERE, a Latin term, uſed tw denote the qualification 
of cardinals, whom the —__ i 
cardinals d latere, as being his holi- 
ordinary, and affiſtants. 


The guards of princes were heretofore called /aterones, be- 


cauſe always attending at their ſides, 4 latere. | 
Du Cange, in his G ary, ſays, there were antiently counts 


d latere, and monitors à latere. 


LATH *, in building, a long, thin, —_— nailed 
Giftai: ; 


on the rafters of a roof, in order to 
. Theſe are what Feſtus calls ambrices ; in other Latin writers 
they are denominated le ; and by Gregory of Tours A= 
. - 


Laths are divided into three kinds, with to the different 
woods they are made of ; 012. heart of oak laths, ſap laths, and 


nne for cieling and partition - 
ing, ly for tiling. Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed, 
with to their length, into five feet, four feet, and 


three feet laths; though the ſtatute allows but of two lengths ; 
VIZ. thoſe of five feet, and of three ; each of which are to be 
an inch and half in breadth, and balf an inch in thickneſs. 


LATHE, or LxAruz, a very uſeful engine for the turning of 


wood, ivory, and other materials, 
The invention of the lathe is very antient ; Diodorus Siculus 
fays, the firſt who uſed it was a of Dædalus, named 
Talus. Pliny aſcribes it to Theodore of Samos; and men- 
tions one Thericlis, who rendered himſelf very famous by his 
dexterity in managing the /athe. . | 
S turned all kinds of vaſes, 
many wher enriched with elegant figures and orna- 
ments in baſſo — * Thus Virgil. | | 
Lenta guibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis. - 
The Greek and Latin authors make frequent mention of the - 
lathe; and Cicero calls the 1 uſed it vaſcularii. 
It was à proverb among the antients, to ſay a thing was 
formed in the /athe, to expreſs, a delicacy and juſtnels. 
The lathe is compoſed of two wooden cheeks, or ſides, paral- 
le] to the horizon, having a groove, or opening, between. a 
dicular to theſe are two other pieces, puppets, 
to be fixed down at 


e to ſlide between the cheeks, and 
e ; | 5 
Theſe have two points, between which the piece to be turned 
is ſuſtained; the piece is turned round, backwards and for- 
wards, by means of a ſtring put round it, and faſtened above 
to the Dre a tredle, or 
board Moved with- the foot: there is alſo a reſt, which bears 
up the tool, and keeps it ſteady. _ 

As it is the uſe and application of this inſtrument that makes 
he rages: pact of 185 et of traing, we refer the particular 


deſcription thereof, as well as the manner of applying it in 


various works, to that head. See TURNING. 

LATED in law. See the article LET. "oy n 
IAR, a ſeaſt, or cerem inſtituted arqui inius Su- 

in boncur d fe Lathiiia. a | 


«4 


conſulate, in which r | 
Theſe four days were called the Latin ferie ; and 
done d "the" courſe of theſe feria, as feal 


| Tvs-CLayvs, a garment of 
i Hon and . 7 | * + . 


s have a ſhare. .. 
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gr he put aff dhe pte 


the latus-clavu 
e, firſt CD; in Latium, and. aſter- 


N. N 


g 1 „ dead | 
_ Wards at Woes, and 

men ot ictters., . , 
| . rank the Latin among 'the number of original 
languages, but by miſtake; it is formed principally from the 
"Greek, and ; from the ZEolic dialect of that tongue ; 
though it has a number of 


words * — 
ſtom the languages of the truſci, Oſci, other antient 
people of 105 pay foreign commerce and wars, in courſe 
| "of time; added & great many more. 
; Tbe Latin i 1s A ee robuſt language, perſeclly ſuitable to 
: e character of the people who ſpoke it. We have Rtill 
rks of every. kind, admirably well written, in Latin, tho 
325 ure an i Vabnite 1 loſt. * 8 3 figu- 
rative than the iſh, leſs pliant the Frei co- 
| "pious than de St leſs pompous t Mo the Spaniſh, leſs 
delicate” than the Italian, but cloſer and more nervaus-than 
Any of them. 
- "Bora While the Latin tongue Was confined almoſt wholly 
within the walls of Rome; nor would the Romans allow the 
common uſe of it to their neighbours, | to the nations they 
© ſabdued.—Cieers obſerved, that, everi.in bis time, Greek 
" was uſed almoſt among every TER rs the Latin only con- 
bel to a very natrow Eompaſs; Graca leguntur in omnibus 
fere gentibm, Latina ſuis finibus txiguis ſane continentur. By 
ces they were brought to grant the uſe of it as a favour; 
5 in time, became ſenſible of the neceſſity there was of 
_ its being generally underſtood, for the conveniency of com- 
--merce; and, accordingly, ufed their utmoſt endeavours, that 
all the nations ſubject to 1 empire ſhould be united by one 
common language: fo that at and they impoſed that as a 
: Jaw, which they had before as a favour. 
After the tranflation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome to 
Canſtantinople, the emperors * the eaſt, being always deſi- 
rous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, appointed the 
«Latin to be lf retained. in uſe, both in their reſexipts and 
- edifts, es appears by the conſtitutions of the eaſtern emperors, 
collected in the Theodofian Code; but at length the em- 
petors, neglecting the empire of the weſt, abandoned all care 
<of the Latin tongue, 
> tence in Greek; and, e we find the emperor 
EA « Juſtinian's Nopels are compoſed in reek. 
2 Charlemaigne q coming to the empire of the weſt, appointed 
che law proceedings 


in ſovereign courts to be made in Latin; 


and the notaries were to draw their acts and inſtruments in | 


« the ſame tongue: this practice continued a long time thro 8 
great part of Europe; but at length it gave way, 
French took place of the Latin, not only fo in France, ut, in 
Tome meaſure, in England too; and the n given for it 
was, that abundance of diffciilties. aroſe about the under- 
Landing of Latin terms. 
The Latin, however, was prodi; iouſly degenerated and cor- 
*Fopted, ere it came to be laid alide. e incurſions of the 
* Goths od os Vandals into. Tealy brought an inundation of 
» ds and phraſes into it; infomuch that Valla and 
ag | Mad cal Bocthius the-laſt Latin author.. But that was not 
R” . all when it once ot Into the courts of juſtice, it was ſtill 
755 | worle handled; till, at laſt, being introduced amon the 
| E and become the common language of miſſals and 
aries, it was de bauched to that degree, that it was mol 
become ſcandalous \ tw uſe it. . 
In tius ir was f K wet me of the e OM 
wit Vives;"Erdfinus; Cc, began to open the way for. its 
2 fince which time monkiſh latinity, has been de- 
» ind alf endeavours have been uſed to. retrieve the 
1 of the Auguſtan a 8 | 
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LATITUDE, LaTtitupo, in phy, the diſtance of a 
place from "the, equator or an of the meridian, inter- 
cepted between the zenith of the place, and the equator. — 
Hence latitude is either northern or ſouthern, according as the 
ce whole latitude is ſpoken of, is on this or that fide of ; 
equator,—Thus London is ſaid to be in 85 e 32 
minutes northern latitude. | 

| Circles parallel to the equator are called parallels of latitude, 

; becauſe they ſhew the latitudes of places by their interſection 

wich the meridian. 

If through the poles of the world we conceive innumerable 

great circles drawn, theſe are called /econdaries of the equa- 
tor; and, by their help, the poſition of every point, either 

| on earth, or in the heavens, with regard to the equinoctial 

[that is, the latitude of any point), is determined. See 
One of theſe ſccondari paſſing through any pl th 

ne of theſe ries, paſſin ace on the 
earth's ſurface, is called the — of "gt —— and on 
it the latitude of that place is meaſured. See Mezipian. 

The latitude of a place, and the elevation of the pole of that 
place above the horizon, are terms uſed indifferently for each 
other, in regard. the latitude, and the elevation of the pole, 
are always equal. 

This will appear from Tab. Geography, fig. 5.—where the 
citele HZ Q, repreſents the — Wt U. O the horizon, 
A CQ the equator, Z the zenith, and P the pole. 

Here the latitude of the place, or its diſtance from the art 
tor, is the arch Z; and the elevation of the pole, or 
diſtance from the horizon, the arch P O. — Now the — 

P between the pole and the equator, is a quadrant of a 
circle; and the arch Z O, from the zenith to the horizon, 

is likewiſe a quadrant: therefore the two arches PE, and 

2 O, muſt be equal; and taking away the arch ZP, which 
is common to both, there will remain the arch Z R, — 
to the arch PO; chat is, the latitude of the place eq 

the pole above the horizon. 

Hence we have a method of meaſuring the circumference 
of the earth, or of determining the quantity of a — on 
its ſurſace; for b going diredlly northward, or ſouthward, 
till the pole be elevated one degree more or leſs, and then 
meaſuring that interval accurately, we ſhall have the number 
of miles in a degree of a great circle of the earth's globe, 
[mcg 2 4 the latitude of the place is of theMtmoſt 

conſequence, in geography, navigation, and aſtrono 
* methods of — it, — 1 ſea and land, are as | 
Ollow: 


The altitude of the pole, it has been already ſhewn, is 
always equal to the latitude; for which reaſon "the latitude 
might be beſt found by obſerving the pole's height; but in re- 
gard that the pble is only a mathematical point, and no-ways 
to be obſerved by our ſenſes, its height cannot be determined 
in the ſame manner as that of the ſun and ſtars, c. for 
which reaſon another manner has been contrived. 
In order to this, a meridian line is firſt drawn ; the method of | 
doing which fee under the word MRERIDIAW. 
Place a quadrant on this line, ſo as its plane may be in the 
plane of the meridian; then take' ſome ſtar near the pole, 
v. gr. the pole-ſtar (which never ſets), and r both its 
; 2 and leaſt altitude. 80 
t the greateſt, v. be Tab. Geog 
and the leaſt s 0; the half of 25 PS, 1 por fe $0, 
from the greateſt altitude 8 O, or added to the leaſt sO; — 
give P O the altitude of the pole above. the horizon, which 
1 equal to the latitude of che place. | 
The latitzde may alſo be found by having the ſun's, 9 _ 
| ſtar's, ; declination, and meridian altitude, taken anth a 
quadrant; or aſtrolabe.— The method is this . 
. Obſerve the meridian, diſtance of the ſun from the Verben = 
| zenith, which is always the complement of his meridian al- 
| tityde; and add to this the ſun's declination, when the ſun and 
| "the place are on the ſame ſide the equator; or ſubtract tha de- 
 clination, when they are qn different ſides 3 the ſui in the * | 
former caſe, and the difference, in the latter, will. be the 
bag, requir 
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. - Through the poles of the ecliptic are ſuppoſed to paſs an in- 
definite number of great Circles, ys the ecliptic at right 
angles, called circles of latitude, ot ſecondaries of the ecliptic 3 

by means of which every ſtar, and point of the heavens, 1s 
. reduced to the ecliptic, and has its place in regard thereto 
determined; the latitude of a ſtar being an arch of one of 
theſe ſecondaries, intercepted” between that ſtar, and the 
int where it interſects the ecliptic. | 
which the /atitude differs from the declination, which is 
the diftance of à ſtar from the equator, towards one of the 
of the world. ug 1 "2 
that the geographical latitude is the ſame thing with the 
aſtronomical declination; and the aſtronomical /atitude a 
uite different thing. Las. echt ay 
e latitude of a lance is an angle, as PTR (Tab. Aftro- 
nomy, fig. 26.), under which a planet's diſtance from the 
echptic PR is ſeen on the earth. 
The ſun never has any latitude, but the planets have; for 
which reaſon, in the common ſphere, the zodiac has ſome 
breadth. —The antients only allowed fix degrees on each ſide 
the ecliptic, but the moderns have extended it to nine. 
According to the obſervation of ſome of the modern aſtrono- 
mers, the omen latitude of the planets is not always the 
ſame; but Venus never exceeds 9 degrees northern latitude ; 
Mercury 5 degrees; the moon, in her quadrant with the ſun, 
5 degrees ; Saturn 2 degrees 50 minutes; Jupiter one degree 
| $0 minutes ; Mars 7 degrees 31 minutes. . 
hen they have no /atitude, they are ſaid to be in the nodes 
of the ecliptic ; or in the interſection of their orbit with that 
of the ſun; and in this ſituation it is that they eclipſe, or are 
eclipſed by, the ſun. | 
ircle of LATITUDE, is a great circle, MS T m, paſſing thro' 

- the poles of the ecliptic. See CIRCLE, 

North aſcending LAarITUDE of the Moon, is when ſhe proceeds 
from the aſcending. node towards her northern limit, or 

greateſt elongation. 69 2. 9 51 

North deſcending. Larirupk, is when the moon returns from 

her northern limit to the aſ.ending node. 

Sauth deſcending LATiTUDE, is when ſhe proceeds from the de- 

ſcending node to her ſouthern limit- 

Scuth aſcending 'LATITUDE,- is when ſhe returns from her 

ſouthern limit to her aſcending node. | | 
And the ſame holds good of the other planets. See ASCEND- 
ING, and /DEsCgnDING, - + ne 
Heliocentric LaTitUDE of 4 planet, is its diſtance from the 
ecliptic, ſuch as it is ſcen from the ſun. . | | 
This, when the planet comes to the ſame point of its orbit, 
is always the ſame, and unchangeable. | 

Geocentric LA rIiTUnE of a planet, is the diſtance of the planet 
from the ecliptic, as it is ſeen from the earth, 

_ This, thaugh the planet be in the ſame point of its orbit, yet 
is not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according to the poſi- 
tion of the . in reſpect to the planct. See HSLIOCEx- 
RIC, ,and-(3EOCENTRIC. c. — 5 

Dr. Halley has ſome conſiderations, in the Philaſophical 

Tranſactiont, which make it probable, the latitudes of ſome 
of the principal fixed ſtars, particularly Palilicium, Sirius, 

aud Arcturus, alter in time; whence it may be argued, the reſt 
likewiſe alter, though the, variation may be lets confpicuous 

in theſe, by reaſon they are ſuppoſed at a greater diſtance 

nen e bas, ff od io moe 
Parallax of LaTtitTuDE. | 

attion of LATITUDE. - 


PARALLAX. 
REFRACTION. 


J See the antcle | 


LATITUDINARIAN, among divines, ſignifies a moderate | 
- perſon, not over-cloſely tied to any particular religious opi- | 


nions, but who thinks there is a breadth, or latitude, in the 


+ road ta heaven,:which may admit people of different per- 


ſuaſions. | 


LATOMIA v, AA TON, properly ſignifies' a quarry, or | 
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LATUS dum, in conics, the ſame with parameter. See 
PARAMETER, . . | x | 
LaTus tranſuerſum of the hyperbola-is a right line, inter- 
cepted between the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections j or 
that part of the common axis, which is between the vertices 

of the upper and lower cone, | 

Such is the line ED (Tab. Conics, fig. f.) ; where alſo D d, 
and Ee, may be the parameters, or latus rectums, belonging 
to the two oppolite ſections DLRO, and OEOR. 

Io this /atus tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt diameter in the 
ellipſis; which Apollonius calls the tranſverſe axis, or di- 
ameter. 8 

LArus primarium is a right line belonging to a conic ſection, 
drawn through the vertex of the ſection of the cone, and 
within it; as the line EE, or DD, in the figure above re- 
ferred to. 

LAVATORY, or LavaptRo, a name given to certain 


waſhing. 
M. Frezier gives us the following deſcription of the lavateries 
of Chili: they dig deep into the earth, in ſuch places as they 
have reaſon to expect gold in; and, in order to facilitate this 
digging, they turn a ſtream of water upon the ſpot, looſening 
the earth as much as poſſible all the time, that the current 
may have the greater effect, and tear up the earth more 
ſtrengly. When they are got to the earth they want, ey 
turn off the ſtream, and dig dry, 
"The earth that they now get is carried on mules, and diſ- 
charged into a baſon, made ſomewhat in the manner of a 
ſmith's bellows, into which a little rivulet of water runs 
with a great deal of rapidity, diffolving the parts of the earth, 
and — every thing away with it, excepting the par- 
ticles of gold, which, by their great weight, precipitate to 
the bottom uf the bafon, and mix with a fine black ſand ; 
- where coax are almoſt as much hidden' as they were before 
in the earth. | = wie, 
Sometimes they find very conſiderable pieces in lavatories, 
particularly ſome pieces elewency: four ounces each. There 
are ſeveral /avatories where they find theſe pepitas, or pieces 
of virgin gold, of a prodigious ſize. Among others, they 
tell of one that weighed 512 ounces, bought by the count de 
la Monclca, viceroy of Peru. n 
Nine or ten Jeagues to the eaſt of Coquimbo are the lavatories 
of Andacoll; the gold whereof is twenty-three carats fine. 
heir work here always turns to great profit, excepting 
when the water fails them. The natives maintain, that the 
earth is creative (eatrix); that is, it produces gold conti- 
nually ; becauſe, after having been waſhed lixty or eighty 
years, they find it impreguated afreſh, and draw almoſt as 
much out of it as at firſt, 12402 
LAUDANUM, a name given by the chymiſts to certain pre- 
parations, chiefly extracts of opium; by reaſon of their ex- 
cellent qualities; as who ſhould ſay, laudanum, from lan dare, 
to praiſe. nun; 
We haye divers kinds of laudanum, as Sydenham's . liquid 
laudanum, tartarix d kquid lauilanum, &c. 5 
LAU DS, LAupks, the ſecond part of the ordinary office of 
the breviaty, ſaid after matins; though, heretofore, it ended 
the office of the night. | ” 


they took their name, from /aus laudis, praiſe, 
LAUGHTER, an action, or paſſion, peculiar to man. 


ſending branches to che eye, ear, lips, tongue, palate, and 
muſcles of the cheek, parts of the mouth, præcordia, c. 
there hence ariſes a ſympathy, or conſent, between all theſe 
parts; ſo that When one of them is acted upon, the others are 
3 by) 2 eie 

ence a ſavoury thing ſeen, or ſmelt, affects the glands and 
5 pers on the mouth; 2 thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, 

affects the cheeks with bluthes ;: on the contrary, if it pleaſe 
and tickle. the fancy, it affects the 
the mouth and face, with. laughter; if it cauſe ſadneſs and 


| 2 it like wiſe affects the precordla, and demon- 
ſtrates itſelf by 88 glands of the eyes to emit tears. 
Dr.. Willis accounts fr the pleaſure of killing from the ſame 


Cauſe ze the branches uf this fifth pair being ſpread to the lips, 
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places in Chili and Peru, where gold is got out of earth by 


The {axes conſiſt principally of pſilms, hymns; &c. whence | 


Authore, attributs-laughter to the fifth pair of nerves; which 


in, and muſcles of 
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ſider what is to be done, ere we be obliged to do it; in a lat, 
we are obliged to to do, in the firſt place, and what is to be 
done is determined afterwards. 


notwithſtanding, be prohibited 
rior laws have a power of 


* ion is ſaid to have been founded by S. Benedict. 3 laws, 
| was deſtroyed. by the Vandals, and continued uninhabited | This liberty is firſt reſtrained 
| till the mi of the eleventh Century. In 1057. Odo, law, 1 
| count of Savoy, gave it to one „and his canons. | unreſtrained by the civil 
N is donation was confirmed in 1065. by Cunibert, biſhop | conſtitution of particular cities and ſocieties. There is a 
of Turin, who added to it above forty other churches. B nag vary np r eee 
| which means a very conſiderable congregation was fo law is a chain ; but right, a liberty ; and they differ as 
| to whom the ſucceeding popes, and counts of Savoy, granted | two contraries. 220 . 
d r , Law may be divided, with reſpect to its different authors, 
It „ eren into divine, and human. 


* the title of provoſt, and exerciſes a ſpiritual | Divine Law may be conſidered as twofold, with r: to the 

| ben ere en throughout his provoſtſhip. two different manners in which God notifies bis will to man ; 
 LAURENTALIA*, or LAN TALTIA, called alſo Laren- viz. natural (or moral), and poſitive. 8 

: _ tinalia, Laurentales, and Larentales ; feaſts celebrated among | Natural Law is that which he has made known to all man- 

| ” the Romans on the tenth of the calends of January, or | kind, by that innate light, called natural reaſon. - 

| twenty - third of December, in memory of Acca Laurentia, ' Poſitive Law is that which he has revealed by his prophets ; as 

- _ wiſe of the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and nurſe of Romulus and | thoſe laws delivered to the Jews, relating to the divine wor- 

q! . _ _. Remus. ſhip and polity, which may be called drvine-crvil laws, as be- 


Ace Laurentia, from whom the ſolemnity took its name, | ing peculiarly directed to that people. —Again, 
„ is repreſented as no leſs remarkable for the beauty of her per- A 
dos, chan her laſciviouinels: on account of which, ſhe was | - which, in a peculiar fenſe, is called the Law of nature: and 
nick-named. by her neighbours, dpa, ſhe-wolf ; which uu the natural law of countries, commonly called the Law 


4 IP" . ſaid to have riſe to the tradition of Romulus and Re- N. ; a 
13 5 8 3 nations. bak panes aan tc | > pgpmbar ver rr Re » 


: — 4 th r or become veſted in men ; that /aw, which, when we ſpeak of 
E | . ö ee Ae or countries, we call the law of na- 
| LAW, a command, or m ſuperior . | 

| 5 'A rity, which an i ior 1 —— — M. that the laws of nature are the dictates of 
|. : . properly, law is a command, or mandate of ſome perſon, | *ight reaſon, which teach every man how he is to uſe his 


or power, whoſe precept carries. with it the reaſon of obe- natural right; and the /aws of nations, the dictates, in like 


dience. | 
; _ word is formed from the Saxon lah, laza, which figni and behave themſelves towards others. 

| is 10608 KA ous 29” | Human Laws arc all civil. . See the anide cn. 

| Thus, the commands of God, with reſpect to men, of a | For, according to Hobbes, the ſtate of man, out of. ſociety, 
7 | ho Go era and univerſally of all pow- | is a ſtate of war; wherein, no one ſubje& to another, 


beings, in reſpect to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, are called | there can be no other law befides the di of natural rea- 
[ weir laws. | ſon; which is the divine law.. | 
_— Civil Laws may be divided, with regard to the difference of 


their ſubject- matter, into ſacred, and ſecular. 

Sacred Laws are thoſe that relate to religion; that is, to the 
ceremonies and worſhip of the Deity, and which are not pre- 
ſcribed by any politive divine law. 3» NE | 

Secular Laws are thoſe that relate to property, Ac. commonly 


legiſlator z viz. to judge, and to compel; may be divided into 
two branches J 


' 
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has no 

act of 

2 law C ee e eee 5 
- thoſe g. |  inflited'on thoſe who violate the laws, are determined. 
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- diſcretion but two of the ſame law, For if a l ſay no more 
| chority of than © you catch in your net, in the ſea, ſhall be 
| him on whom yours, it is in vain; for though another take from 
\ La is always © | you have t. Nee 
3 laws to be nothing | of mae, where all things are common, yours. and another's 
i :: detained by the are thy one age r hae roſy Bp delle 
' ſtotle, who was yours before that /aw, and” will be yours after it, 
| + common con though pollefſed by another.—A. low, therefore, is but as 
| '*7 done; | unleſs Acorn ot e, 
3 law fuck x ſenſe, e ug you 
4 in the poſleffion of it. But fuch prohibition will de Vain, 
+3 unleſs there be a penalty annexed to it. A leu, therefore, 
| nou cootaln both the parts, hy NR and that 
4 Which puniſhes. The firſt whereof, is called 4i/fyibu- 
y 1 F | tive, is prohibitory, and ſpeaks to all: the latter, called vi:.- 
; | didive, or penal, is mandatory, and ſpeaks only 2 


officers. Whence it follows, that to all civil laws there is 
annexed a penalty, either implicitly, or explicitly ; and where 
that puniſhment is not aſcertained, either by writing, or by 
example, it is ſuppoſed to be arbitrary, and to depend on the 
pleaſure of the legiſlator : for that is no /aw, which may be 
violated. impune. 

Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the different manners of 
promulgating them, are of two kinds; ſcripte, and non- 

9 or written, and unwritten. 

ritten LAws are thoſe which require either the voice, or ſome 


other ſign of the legiſlator's will, to become latus. 3 


Unwritten Laws are ſuch as need no other promulgation beſides 
the voice of nature, or natural reaſon ; of which kind are all 
natural /aiws. | t 

Hence it appears, that though the natural laws be deſcribed in 
the writings of the philoſophers, they are not therefore to be 

called written laws : nor are the writings of lawyers, -/aws, 


for want of the ſupreme authority ; nor the reſponſa pruden- | 
tum, or opinions of judges, laws, excepting ſo far as they are 


allowed, by the ſupreme power, to paſs into uſe; and then 
they are called leges ſcriptæ, written laws; not becauſe of 
their uſe, but becauſe of the will of the ſupreme power, which 
is argued from their paſſing into uſe. 
'The firſt principle, or /aw, ef nature, according to Hobbes, 
- is ſelf-preſervation. — Thomaſius will have it to be our own 
happineſs, which falls in, at laſt with the ſentiment of Hobbes. 
——Puffendorf maintains it to be ſociality.— Valentine Alberti, 
the belief that we are the image of God. —Henry and Samuel 
Cocceius, the will of God, —Grotius, right reaſon. —Velthe- 
mius, the intrinſic decency, or turpitude, of actions. Stri- 
meſius and Janus, that we are to love Gud, ourſelves, and our 
neighbour. 

Law is alſo applied to the ſeveral policies of ſtates and people, 
or the maxims and rules they have agreed upon, or received 
= their magiſtrates, whereby to live in peace, and mutual 

iety. | | 

'The — of the twelve tables, were the antient laws of the 

Romans, for which the Decemviri were ſent into Greece, 
and which ſerved them for the ground- work of all their juriſ- 
prudence, | Ha ES 
The celcbrated laws of the more modern days, are thoſe 
the Angli, the Werini, or Thuringi; of the Boii, or Bava- 
rians; thoſe of the Burgundi, Germans, Danes, and Nor- 

wegians; of the Franks, the Friſons, the Lombards, the 
Gothic /aws, the Martian, or Mercian /aw ; the laws of the 
Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Viſigoths ; the latus of Oleron, the 
Molmutin /aw, and the Salic lato. 9 2 | 

Law, lex, among the firſt Romans, rly ſignified an ordi- 

of a magiſtrate, par- 


nance of the people, made at the req 

ticularly a conſul. | | | 

Theſe ordinances differed from the plebiſcita, and ſenatus- 
conſulta, and even from other ordinances made at the requeſt 
of any other magiſtrate beſide a conſul, though thoſe too bore 
the name of lau. | 

Thus, though Aquilius and Falcidius were only tribunes when 
they made their r 

the Falcidian law, &c. 


The ſeveral laws of the Romans are diſtinguiſhed, 1*, By | 


the name of him at whoſe requeſt they were paſſed ; as the 
Cornelian law, the Julian law, &c.—2*, By the matter or 


ſubject of the /aw; and hence came the terms, Teffamentary 


laws, Fudiciary laws, Agrarian laws, &c. 
75 Sometimes, by the crimes againſt which they were made. 
For inſtance ; the /aws touching poiſoning, parricides, &c. the 
. laws of concuſſion, peculate, &c. * | 
The Codex and Authentice are the laws and conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors; and the Digeſt is a compilation, made 
. by the emperor Juſtinian's order, of the ſeveral opinions and 
_ Judgments of the moſt learned in the Roman law ; to which 
he gave the ſanQlion of laws, as appears by the epiſtle prefixed 
to the work: and it is this that properly conſtitutes the Ro- 
. man law. A | 
The lex talionis, or law of like for like, is the moſt antient 
— equitable lau in the world: it was obſerved by the He- 
rews, | 
Law of: England conſiſts of three parts: 1%, The common law, 
which is the moſt antient and general /aw of the realm. See 
CoMMon. 4 | 85 | 
2 Statutes, or acts of p rliament.—P, Particular cuſtoms. 
See STATUTE, Cusrou, Oe. a 
The common law of England is derived from the Engliſh, 
| Saxons, and Danes; and was antiently divided into three 
parts; viz. the Mercian law, the Weft-Saxon law, and the 
Daniſb law. 9 


Thoſe called Mercian laws, are commonly ſaid to have been 


compoſed by Martia, queen of the Britons, from whom 
there was a province, called provincia Merciorum.— Many laws 


were alſo publiſhed by Etheldred, king of Kent, and by king | 


Ina, and Offa : but Alfred, who ſubdued the whole king- 
dom, having reviſed all the /aws of his predeceſſors, retained 


thoſe which he thought proper, and aboliſhed the reft ; whence 
Vor. II. No 89. CAM. | | 


z yet we ſtill ſay, the Aguilian law, 
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LAW 


called J///tſexenelaga. 
But the kingdom being afterwards ſubdued by the Danes, 
they introduced another 'taw, called Datelaga, by which 
their people were governed: and they being afterwards de- 
firoyed, Edward the Cotifeſſorz out of the former latus, cbm- 
poſed that which we now call the common law ; for which 
reaſon he is called, by our hiſtorians, Anglictrum legum reſtitu- 
tor, / 
Theſe latus were only general cuſtortis obſerved through the 
nation, and for that reaſon they were called common; and per- 
haps, alſo, becauſe leges omnibus in commune reddidit, to be ob- 
— by all, wich ſuch amendments as were aſterwatds to be 
made. 
William the Conqueror did not enact many new latos, but he 
confirmed the old, viz. S. Edward's laws ; and abrogated 
none that any way concerned compoſitions, or mulcts of de- 
linquents. 45, 
The common law is allo called lex non ſcripta (not but that 
we have moſt of them written in the old Norman dialect, but} 
becauſe it cannot be made by charter, or parliament; for thoſe 
are always matters of record, whereas cuſtoms are only mat- 
ters of fact, and are no- where but in the memory of the peo- 
ple, and of all latus muſt be the beſt for the Engliſh ; tor the 
written laws, made by king and parliament; are impoſed up- 
on the ſubjects before any probation, or trial, whether they 
are beneficial to the nation, or agreeable to the nature of the 
people, except where they are firſt made temporary, and for 
their experienced uſefulneſs afterwards made perpetual ; but 
<uſtoms bind not till they have been tried and approved time 
out of mind. 
Beſides the common law of England in general, there are in 
ſeveral patts of it certain cuſtoms, and common uſages, which 
have the force of common law among thoſe people to whoſe 
property they belong: as, borough Engliſh, a cuſtom ſo called, 
as not being in uſe out of. Englandz where the youngeſt ſon, 
or, for want of ſons, the youngeſt brother, is to inherit ; the 
eldeſt being ſuppoſed to have learnt the father's trade, and the 
oungeſt to be the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf. 

here the common law is ſilent, there we have flatute latus, 
made by the ſeveral kings of England; with the advice and 
| conſent of both houſes of parliament | 


—B 


dleſiaſtical courts. | 
We have alſo military or martial law, in uſe among the ſol- 
. diery in time of war; and fore/t law, for the regulation of 
foreſts. See MarT1AL, ForeEsT: | 

Law has alſo a more ſpecial ſignification, wherein it is taken 
for that which is lawful with us, and not elſewhere: as, 
© Tenant by the courteſy of England.” | 
Thus we alſo ſay, to wage law (vadiare legem), and to make 
or do law ( facere legem). See Wack, and Make: 
When an action of debt is brought againſt one upon ſome ſe- 
cret agreement, or contract, the defendant may wage his latu 
if he pleaſesz that is, he may ſwear, and certain perſons with 
him, that he owes the plaintiff nothing: but this is only al- 
lowed in cafe of the plaintiff*s want of evidence, and when he 
cannot prove his ſurmiſe by any deed, or open act. 

When one wages his law, he ſhall bring with him ſo many 

. of his neighbours as the court ſhall affign (Sir Edward Coke 
ſays, eleven) to ſwear with him, that they believe, in their con- 
ſciences, he hath ſworn truly; and theſe, in our lau, are called 
compurgators ; by the feudiſts, ſacramentales. 


when it is accompliſhed, it is called the mating or doing of law. 
This cuſtom is ſaid to have obtained, formerly, among the 


Egyptians. | 
fence by Law. » ASSIGNEE: 

Covenant of Law. | CoVENANT:. * 

Frant Law. | FrRAnK. - 

; Intendment of Law. InTENDMENT, 
Poining's Law. PoyninG. 
Releaſe in Law. RELEASE. 
Salic Law. See SALIC, 

Suit in Law. Sur. 
Sumptuary Law. | I SUMPTUARY, 
Surrender in Law. SURRENDER: 
By-Laws. | By-L Aw. 
Cock-pit Laws. Cockpit. 
Laws of the flage. | | STAGE. 


Law of arms is that law which gives precepts how righel to 
_ . proclaim war, to make and obſerve leagues; to attack the 
enemy, and to puniſh offenders in the camp. | 2 
Law of marque, a law by which thoſe who are driven to make 
- uſe of it, take the 
done them wrong, and of whom they cannot get ordinary ju- 
» Nice, —— they can take him within their own bounds, 
or precindts. 5 e 

Laws of Mobnutius. | MorLrmvurTin laws, 
Laws of Oleron, ' } bee the article 18 15 | 
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he is, called Anglicarum legum conditor ; and theſe latvs wete 


Beſides theſe, we make uſe of the civil and canon laws in ec- | 


The officer, to make oath, is called the wager of law; and, 


5 or ſhipping, of the party that has 
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LAY. 


ſame with Law merchant. 2 ſ 

Law merchant, a ſummary Tort of law, originally differing from 
the common law, though now a „and become a part of 
the laws of the kingdom. One point of it conſiſts in this, 
that if there be two joint merchants of wares, and one of — 

_ dies, his executor ſhall have the moiety ; which is not allowe | 
.. in thecaſe of others, not merchants. LA WP 


ritual is the eccleſiaſtical or canon law, 
Lay i this realm; ſo far as it is not againſt the com- 
-aink the ſtatutes Fe. * 7 ime. 
rding to ſuch eccl ica s, the ordinary 
1 — — — judges do proceed in caſes within their 
nizance. F 253 
189 alſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the rules, or order, 
vberein any thing 1 _ 
Thus we fa 
the laws of flvids, the laws of chance, of a game, &c.—Laws 
of friction, of reſiſtance, of deſcent of bodies, &c.—Laws 
of elaſticity, rarefaction, reflexion, refraction, &c. all which 
fee under 4 beads, - | 
LAWFUL. See the article UNLAwFUL. 
LAwFUL naam. See the article Naam. E 
LAWING of dogs, a phraſe uſed in our antient law- writers. 
Thus, maſtiff, muſt be lawed every three years, Crompion 
Furiſd. fol. 163. that is, three claws. of the fore-foot be 
cut off by the ſkin, or the ball of the fore-foot cut out. 
LAWLESS court, a court held on Kings-hill, at Rochford in 
Eſſex, every Wedneſday morning next after Michaelmas- day, 
at cock-crowing z at which court they whiſper, and have no 
candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal. e that owes ſuit 
or ſervice there, forfeits double his rent every hour he is miſſ- 


This court is called lawleſs, binders mated bane 
or, perhaps, . quia die ſine lege, becauſe opened without any 
| Mea 1 2 mentioned by . — who ſays, this ſervile 

attendance was impoſed on the tenants, for conſpiring at che 

like unſeaſonable time to raiſe a commotion. - 
LawLtss man, exlex. See the article OuTLaw. 


LAXATIVE, in medicine, is uſed to fignify a looſe ſtate, or 


* Cdiſpolition, of the body; ſo as to go frequently to ſtool. 


LaxaATIvEs, or LaxATivE medicines, are ſuch as promote 
this diſpoſition ; which they do by ſome ſmooth, ſoftening 
. quality, taking away the tenſity of the fibres, and facilitating 
paſſage of the contents of the inteſtinal tube, through it; 
for which reaſon. all oily ſubſtances come under this claſs. , 
LAXIOR tags. See the article ToOA. | 
LAY, the name of a kind 8 or poem, among 
te French; conſiſting of very ſhort verſes. | | 
e were two ſorts of lays ; the great, and the little. 
Greater Lay was a poem conſiſting of twelve couplets of verſes, 
of different meaſures, | 


Little Law was a poem conſiſting of ſixteen or twenty verſes, | 


divided into four couplets. 
Theſe lays were the lyric poetry of the old French poets, who 
were imitated by ſome among the Engliſh. They were prin- 
cipally uſed on melancholy ſubjects, and are ſaid to have been 
22 { on the model of the trochaic verſes of the Greek and 
pre f 


Father ourgues gives us * extraordinary inſtance of one 


. theſe antient ian, in his treatiſe of French poetry : "4s 
Sur Pappuis du monde | "IEA 


Que fit il qu on fond 5 | - 


2 poir? 
te mer profunde, 
: En debris fande 
FDait voir wh 

: youu au matin, I onde 
Et Porage y gronde — 


Lay the land, af , uſed for lg Nr land. In 
ſuch caſes they ſay, they have laid the land; and if another 

int of land exclude the fight of the former, they ſay, they 

Hut the firſt land in. | | | 

dry, denotes fallow ground, which lies un- 

tilled. See FALLow, and PLovGniNG. | 


- 


| Lav-brether, among the Romanifts, a pious, but illiterate per- 


ſon, who devotes himſelf, in ſome convent, to the ſervice of 


The lay brother wears a_ habit different from that of the reli- 
gious, nor ever enters into the choir, or the chapter. He is 
not in any orders, nor does he make any vow, excepting of 


© conſtancy and obedience. | 
LAx- lrotber is alſo uſed for an illiterate religious, who takes 


care of ſome of the temporal concerns of the convent; as the 


- kitchen, the „ Ce. N 2 
e 


In the nunneries are alſo lay-fiſters, who never enter the choir, 


&s. and who are only retained for the ſervice of the con- 


vent. 


b " . © 
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ne of motion, the les of mechanic, 


AR 


The inſtitution of lay- bruthers began in the eleventh century: 
The perſons on whom this title was conferred, were ſuch as 
were-too ignorant to become clerks, and who therefore ap- 
plied themſelves wholly to bodily labour. It ſeems to have 


taken its riſe from hence, that the laity in thoſe days had not, 
for the generali y, the leaſt tincture of learning; whence alſo 
thoſe came to be called clerks, by way of diſtinction, who had 
ſtudied a little, and were able to read. _ 
. ME. — | 
AY-communities. . OMMUNITY. 
Lavy-corporation. See the article = 
7 8 1 
As- de. IDE-lays. 
Vaunt-Lav. { Tee the article | V aunT-lay. 


LAYER, in huſbandry, and gardening, a young tender ſhoot 
or twig of a plant, not far from the d, which is bent 
down, and ſeveral joints or knots of it buried three or four 
inches — , the other part ſtill remaining united 
with the parent tree; till, having ſtruck root below, it is cut 
and ſeparated from the reſt, and produces a new plant. 


JLAYMAN, a perſon not engaged in any order of eccleſi- 


aſtics. | 
LAYMAN, among painters, à little ſtatue, or model, either of 
wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, that it may be put 
into any attitude, or poſture. Its chief uſe is for the caſting 
and adjuſting draperies, for the clothing of figures. 
Some call it, after the French, manequin, q. d. a little man. 
LAZARETTO, or Lazar-youse, a public building, in 
manner of an hoſpital, for the reception of poor ſick. 
LAZARETTO, in ſome countries, is an edifice appointed for 
perſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to per- 
form quarantain in. | 
This is uſually a large building, at a diſtance from any city, 
whoſe apartments ftand detached from each other, c. where 
ſhips are unladen, and their crew is laid up for forty days, 
more or leſs, according to the time and place of their de- . 


re. * 5 
8. LA ZARUS, or Lazaro, a military order, inſtituted at Je- 
ruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Weſt, when they became 
maſters of the Holy Land ; whoſe buſineſs was, to receive pil- 
grims under their care, guard them on the roads, and defend 
them from'the inſults of the Mahometans. | 
Pope Alexander 


Some ſay, this order was inſtituted in 1119. 
by a bull in 1255. giving it the rule of 8. 


IV. confirmed it 
Auguſtine. | 
The knights of this order, being driven out of the Holy 
| Land, part of them retired into France, and were eftabliſhed 
there under Louis III. who beſtowed on them the country of 
| 2 Orleans. Innocent VIII. ſuppreſſed the order of 
S. o in Italy in 1490. or, rather, he united it to that of 
Malta. Leo X. re-eſtabliſhed it in Italy in the beginning of 
the fixteenth century: in 1572. Gregory XIII. united it in 
_ to that of 8. Maurice, juſt inſtituted by duke Emanuel 
twert. h | 1-4 
In France, this order was united to that of N. D. of Mount 
Carmel in 1608. and had ſome new advantages conferred 
on it by the late king Louis XIV. The knights of $. La- 
| — are allowed to marry, and yet have penſions upon be- 
Nnences. N a * 
Fathers S. Lazarus, called alſo Lz AnIT ES, a name given 
to certain regular clerks of a oongregation inſtituted in France, 
in the ſeventeenth century, by M. Vincent. . 
They take the denomination from a houſe in the Fauxbourg 
of Paris: they have a ſeminary,” in Paris, called The ſeminary 
des bons enfans, The vows they make are ſimple, and on oc- 
caſion may be diſpenſed withal. | 
LAZULL—Lapis LazuLii, a fort of precious ſtone, of a blue 


| | colour, veined and ſpotted with white and yellow. + 


This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called azure fone, 
by the antients cyanexs, and cœruleum ; by Meſue, the Barry 


ſtone ; and by Pliny, and many of the antients, /apphirus, 
Of the lapis Ls is prepared the ſine pigment ultra- 
To be good, it ſhould be able to reſiſt fire and ſmoke, and 


come out of them with new luſtre.—It is found in mines of 
ſilver, and copper; as alſo in quarries of marble; which 
aſt is that generally in uſe. a | | 
Naturaliſts diftinguiſh three kinds of. lapis laxulf . the firſt 
called of the old rock, which is pure, fmooth, a fine blue, with 
beautiful yellow ſtreaks like veins of gold, which yet are fre- 
_ no more than veins of pyrites.—The ſecond, called 
t of the new rock, is debaſed by a mixture of common ſtones z 
its colour is weaker, and its price lower: theſe two kinds are 
brought from Perſia and Siam.—The third kind is brought 
from the mountains of Auvergne: this is mixed with the com- 


| mon rock whence it is dug; it is of a pale blue, and is ſprinle- 


| 


led with greeniſh ſpots, with veins of pyrites. This, when 
ſufficiently charged with ſpots of green, is often ſold for the - 


Armenian ſtone. — | 
they prepare it by 


- The Li leni is of ſome uſe in medicine: 


gi 


% 
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Ealcining and waſhing it ſeveral times; which done, it makes 


an ingredient in the famous confection of alkermes. Some- 
times, in ſpite of all its lotions, it continues to be purgative, 
by reaſon of the vitriolie matter it contains. Se: Supplement, 
article LAZ Uli LArIs. | | 
E Roy le veut. | $2. 

LI Rey adviſera. : See the an Let Rox. | 

LEAD, a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, of all others the 
ſofteſt and moſt fuſible, when purified ; called by the che- 
miſts Saturn. * 5 8 
Thoſe who have made an analyſis of lead, find it to contain 
a little mercury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bitumi- 
nous earth. : og 
Lead is found in various countries, but it abounds particularly 


* # 


in England. It is found, too, in ſeveral kinds of foils and | 


ſtones, ſome whereof, beſides, contain gold; ſome hilver, 
others tin, &c. 1 
It is melted in a furnace provided for that purpoſe, with a 
ſtrong coal-fire upon it; as it melts, it runs through a canal 
on one fide; leaving the earth, ſtone, and ſcoria, with the 
aſhes of the coals, : , 
It is purified by ſkimming it ere cold, and throwing ſuet and 
other fat bodies into it. : ; 
Lead is found of a lighter, or deeper colour, according as it 
is more or leſs 2 though ſome make a difference in 
the colour of the ore, always eſteeming that moſt which is 

the whiteſt. | 4 PR 
Some very able naturaliſts obſerve, that the weight of l, 
increaſes on long keeping, either in the open air, or under- 
ground, Mr. Boyle obſerves this — of the lead of 
churches, which, he ſays, frequently grows both in bulk gnd 
weight, ſo as to become too ponderous for the timber that 
before ſuſtained it ; which ſome account for from the impuri- 
ty, heterogeneity, and looſe texture, of its parts, by means 
whereof the particles of the air, | petting admiſſion within its 

es, are attracted, and eaſily ilated to it. But others, 

whe rely wholly on experience, abſolutely deny the fact, as 


alſo that it is reproduced in mines beſore exhauſted, by let- | 


ing them lie long open to the air; which others aſſert. | 
2 is a — peak uſe; it eaſily melts, and mixes 
with gold, filver, and copper, and communicates, as th 
talk, its humidity to them; but not being able to endure the 
violence of the fire which they undergo, it retires, and car- 
rieswith it all that was heterogeneous in them; ſo as neither 
nor filver are refined without lead. See REFINING. 
o which it may be added, that the coarſer kind of precious 
ſtones, heated in lead, are ſaid to be thereby rendered much 


more brilliant. 
Lead is much uſed in — particularly for covering, gut- 
ters, pipes, and in glaſs- windows. For which uſes, it is either 


caſt into ſheets in a mold, or milled; which laſt, ſome have 


pretended, is the leaſt ſerviceable, not only on account of its 


' thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is ſo exceedingly ſtretched in 
milling, that, when it comes to lie in the hot ſun, it is apt 

to ſhrink and crack, and conſequently will not keep out the 

water : but this to'be a fopecttion without grounds, 

Vid. Bayl. Build. Di&. Suppl. in voc. 

The lead uſed by glaziers is firſt caſt 


either fide for the panes of glaſs ; and this they call turned 
lead. 5 
TIDE of 
poſſed Ws; | 
is to be vale, horizontal, and ſtrewing on it ſome pulveri- 


red reſin; under this they place a chahng-diſh of coals, till | 
ſuch time as the reſin becomes rediſh, and riſes in pimples ; 


then apply the figure, and rub ſome ſoft ſolder into the join- 


ing: when this is done, the figure will be paled on, and as | 


firm as if it had been caſt on it. 


- Borrichius afferts, that lead reverberated into minium, con- 
verted into glaſs, reduced into ceruſs, or burnt into lictharge, | 


immediately reſumes its original figure, upon the dextrous 
application of a lixivial-ſatt. ' 

Leap-works—M, Glanville obſerves, that the ſmoke of the 
kad-works at Mendip in Somerſetſhire is a prodigious annoy- 
ance; and ſubjects both the workmen, and the cattle that graze 
about them, to a mortal diſeaſe. 


coloured and ſcorched. 


When the {ad ore is dug out, they beat it ſmall, then waſh |. 


it elean in a running ſtream, and ſift it in iron rudders, Their 
hearth or furnace is made of the clay or fire-ſtone ; this they 


ſet in the ground, and on it build their fire, which they light | 
with charcoal, continuing it with young oaken gads, blown | 
with bellows, worked by mens treading on them. After the | 
fre is lighted, and the fire - place hot, they throw their le 


ore oft wood, which melts down into the furnace, and 
then with an iron ladle they take it out, and upon ſand caſt | 
it into what form they pleaſe. | ny” "oh 
The mine-men ſometimes find the vein run up into the 
roots of trees, and yet do not obſerve any difference between 
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into ſlender rods, twelve | 
or ſourteen inches long, called cames; and theſe, being after- | 
wards drawn through their vice, come to have a groove on | 


ing or ſoldeting lead for fitting on of im- | 
Sc. is by placing the part whereon the figure | 


The trees that grow near | 
them have their tops burnt, and their Jeaves and outſides dif- | 


RA 


the graſs is ſometimes found yellow, They make no accoutit 
of the virgula divinatoria z yet Tay, that when a mine is 
open, they may gueſs by it how far the vein will lead; The 
ore runs ſometim.s in à vein, ſometimes diſperſed in banks; 
it lies many times between rocks; ſome of it i harder, others 
milder; ſometimes they have branched ore in the ſpar; 
about the ore is ſpar and caulk ; and another ſubſtance,-which 
they call crootes. See Supplement, article PLUMBuM. 
Foy the manufacture of Ls ap; ſee the article PLUnBERT. 
Lean are various preparations of lead, ſerving for vatious 
purpoſes : | 
Lx Duft is a preparation uſed by the potters ; made- by 
throwing charcoal duſt into melted lead, and ſtirring them a 
long time together; to ſeparate the coal again, they only waſh 
it in water, and dry it afreſh.—Its uſe is; to give a varniſh 
and ploſs to their works. | 1 
Burnt Ls Ap, plumbum ſtum, is a chemical preparation uſed in 
medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot with ſul- 


phur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder, 
White LEAD, uſed by painters, 


. is only thin plates of lead diſ- 
ſolved with vinegar. = 
Litharge of gold or ſilver, is only the burnt lead uſed in puri- 
fying other metals. 


Rad LE AD a prepatation or mineral lead caltined, and rubified ; 
uſed by painters, potters, and ſurgeons. See Mixiux. : 
By help of chemiſtry, there are alſo drawn from lead, ſalts, 
balfams, oils, vinegar, a magiſtery, &c. diſguiſed under-the 
name of Saturn, to amuſe the ignorant; . 

Salt or Sugar of Lx AD, Saccharum Saturni, is an eſſential ſalt 
of vinegar, incorporated with the proper ſubſlance of lead; 
or ceruſs, diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegat. * 


EssATr. 
REFINING, 
CASTING. 


Balſam of Lz a, or Saturn, is an oil drawn from the ſalt of 
ad by diſtillation, after having diſſolved it in ſpirit of tur- 
of lead diſſolved in aqua fortis, pouring a filtrated 
ſalt water into it; whence reſults a_magiſtery extremel 
with pomatums for the face and complexion. , _. 
Black LEAD is a kind of mineral of a black colour; but ſoft 
nothing elſe but a peculiar talky earth, It is much uſed for 
pencils, or crayons for deſigning: —lIt is not to be melted like 
Eſſay of Lav. E 
efining of LEAD. dee the ere 
LEA Nails. See the article NAILS. | 
LEADEN Bullet moulds, See the article Mobrps. 
in the 'pring, and uſually falling off in autumn. See PLANT. 
There are ſome plants without leaves, as truffles and muſh- 
fibres never ſtand on the ſtalk in an even line, but always 
in an angular or circular Farne and theit vaſcular fibres or 
their more growth, and the greater ſtrength of the leg: 
Another obſeryable in the fibres of leaves is, their orderly 
mallows; in ſome a tenth, but in moſt a twelfth. 
The ſame author obſerves fix ſeveral parts intended by na- 
terfoils, ſtalks of Jeaves, hoods, and mantlings that cover 
ION | | | | 
branches extended, as gold, by beating, is reduced into leaves 
Is the gem, the leaves are folded, ſometimes in twoz, 
fan. If the leaves be too thick to plait eommodibuſly in two; 
and to be ranged againſt each other; or if they be in too 


utine. R - . dial 

Meogiftery of Lea, is the calx of lead purified and ſubtilized. 
It is made 
white, which, when ſoftened by ſeveral lotiohs, is mix 
and ſhining, found chiefly in England, and appearing to be 

e 
the common ad, * 

Caſting of LR AD on Cloth. 

LEAF, a part of a plant, ordinarily very thin and flat, growing 
rooms. a : | 8 AS 
As to the ſtructure of caves, Dr. Grew obſerves, that their 
threads are 3.85 or 7. The reaſon of which poſition is ſor 

er 
8 ſo as in ſome to take in an eighth patt of a circle, as 
ture for the preſervation of gems ; viz. leaves, ſurfoils, in- 
The ſkin or coat of the {aver is no mote than that df the 
ſometimes in ſeveral plaits, ſomewhat after the manner 2 | 
ſmall a number, and their fibres too delicate, inſtead of be- 


ing plaited, they are rolled up, and form either a ſingle roll; 
, as the ledves of the mountain 'cowſlip, which [6 ape: ar 


two rolls, which begin at each extremity of the leaf, and 
meet in the mide Thee 'are alſo Mae plants, whoſe 
leaves form three rolls, as fern; ſeveral eaves ate covered 
with bair of ſeveral figures, thoſe of lavender and the olive- 
tree have hairs reſembling ſtars. See LAN UM . 
Botaniſts conſider the faves of plants, with regatd to their 
ſtructure, ſurface, figure, conſiſtence; edges, ſituation, and 
ſize. With regard to their ſtruQture; Jeaves are either Angle, 
as thoſe of the apple tree, pear-tree, Qt. or doubles thoſe 
o e parficy, , A 
Wich tegard to their ſurfac, hav? are eithet flat, as the 
nummularia, afarum, origany, androfæmum, briohia . 
denſis, c. or hellitu, .as thoſe of the onion and aſphodel; 
or tick and folid, as ſeveral kinds of kali, and houſe - leeks. 
With d to their confiſtence, laue are eicher thin 
and fine, as thoſe of 8. John's-wort, and dog's graſs ; or 
thick and groſs, as thoſe of portulaca; or fh, as thoſe o 


 - ſeveral kinds of houſe-lecks; or wooly, as thoſe of the mub 
thoſe and other trees. When the mine iv car the furface,| kin”: 6 + R 


With 


"$; 


<« * 


ich-rree ; of very' ſmall; as thoſe of mille-pertuis, or St. 

—_ 's- wort. 4 r gh | 
ennual LE AVES. __._  [ANNUAL. . 
Crmnated Leaves. | © | CRENATED. 
" 'Diffimilar Leaves.” | } Dis$1MILAR. 


N 2 | vaſe, 


* 


— 


to the king © da : 
© derate leaguers aimed only at the. extirpation of Calviniſm, | 


ONES. EEE. A... Þ 
The leaguers, or confederates, were of three kinds: the zea-| 


EA . 


With regard to their verge, or edges 
mr 5 Fer ſpecies of geum, and cannabis z or deep, 


: tfetoil, Ste. G — oy 2 thu; 5 
| With regard to their ſituation, leaves are either alternate, 


chat is, ranged alternately, as the hounds-tongue ; of oppoſite | 


- 46 each other; as the phillyrea; or ftellated, as in the rubia. 

Wich regard to their fize, leaves are either very big, as thoſe 

of the colocaſia, and ſphondylium; moderate, as thoſe of 
the ſig· tree; ſmall,” as thoſe of che apple: tree, pear- tree, 


PrROCUMBENT. 
SEGMENT. | 
SEMINAL. 


[Procumbent Lt xv8s. ] See the article 
Segment LEAVES. * 
"Seminal LEAVES. 


Fernal Leaves JJ © AVrrnat. | 
Lear is alſo applied to the fineſt and moſt beautiful parts of 
flowers, more ly called petals. | 


Ie is true, all lowers have nor leaves or petals; and it is ſome- 
times difficult to determine which is to be called the leaves, 
add which the calyx of the fame flower. "a 
To prevent confounding the leaves of the flower with thoſe 
. of the voſt of the plant; the former are called by botaniſts 
la, the latter es. 9 Med 
caves, in neg ine ornament of the Corinthian 
capital, and thence borrowed into the Compoſite ; conſiſting 
in the repreſentation of a double row of liaves covering the 
mpanum, or neck of the column. Wat 
\- Theſe {caves ate uſually formed in imitation of thoſe bf the | 
acanthus; ſometimes of thoſe of olive, and fomerimes of 
:» hurel; Go DAD gle 30 
The leaves are divided; each making three ranges of leſſer, 
and are bent, atop, one: third of their height. — See Tab. | 
D e CO 270 DE | 17 8 
Ltxx-Sitver. See the article S1LVER. © 


LEAGUE, an extent of ground, conſidered lengthwiſe; 


ſerving to meaſure the diſtances of one place from another; 
and containing more or leſs geometrical paces, according to 
"the different uſages and cuſtoms of countries. 
be word" comes from /cuca, or lruga, an antient Gauliſh 
word, for an itinerary meaſure, and adopted in that ſenſe by 
tze Noman Some derive the word /exca from AatuxS, 
white ; in regard the Gauls, in imitation of the Romans, maxk- 
ed the ſpaces and diſtances of their roads with white ſtones, 
A fea league is uſually reckoned 3000 geometrical or 
3 Eusdi miles: he large * in &1 France are uſually 
3000, and in ſome places 3500 paces: the mean or com- 
mon league is 2400 paces, and the little league 2000. Cho- 
© Tier obſerves, that the antient Gauliſ kagues were but 1500 
oe Spaniſh 'T-agues are larger than the French, 17 Spaniſh 
Leagues make a degree,-or 20 French leagues, or 69 4 Engliſh 
© ftatute miles. The /cagues of Germany and Holland contain 


_ four opal miles cad DOE ated all 
The Pertan "leagues are nearly the ſame with the Spaniſh ; 


that is, each is equivalent to four Italian miles; which | 


comes pretty neat to what Herodotus mentions of the para. 

5 , an antient meaſure among the Perſians, containing 

— thirty ſtadia eight whereof, according to Strabo, make a 
ile ST a = % . - | : 


The Perſians mark their leagues by trees, as the antient Ro- 


mans did by ones, lapides; for which reaſon they are alſo 


called agag, a Turkiſh word ſignifying ce. —In Japan, the 
League conſiſts of 1800 fathoms.Theſe are all diſtinguiſbed 
; by lierte hillocks, raiſed on purpoſe by the road-fide, See the 
- leagues of moſt c ies, reduced to the Roman foot, under 
TREE MES... er 
Lx ACE “ alſo denotes an alliance or confederacy between 
'- princes, and ſtates for their mutual aid, either in attacking 
Bae common enemy, or in defending themſelves. 
© © ® The word comes from /iga; which, in the corrupt Latin, 
ns uſed for à conſederacy+ Qua quis cum alio ligatur. 


There . have been . ſeveral holy Joe: entered into by the |. 
Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens ar 


infidels ; called alſo cru- 


off r 3 

be LEAGUE, by way of eminence, denotes that famous one 
on foot in France, from the year 1576. to 1593. Its intent 
_ was to, prevent the ſucceſſion of Hency IV. who was of the 
Reformed religion, to he crown ; ad it ended with his ab- 


= 


" Tous Traguers aimed at the utter deſtruction, not only of the 

- Huguenots, but alſo of the miniſtry. The Spanth leaguers 
2 had principally in view the transferring the crown of France 
of Spain, or the infanta his daughter. The mo- 


without any alteration of the government. „ 
LEAKAGE, the ftate of a veſſel that lat; that is, lets 
water, or other liquid ouze, in or out. 


lcaves are either _ | 


unds. 
LEATHER Mill. 


W 


Bi TEE. 


chants importing wine, out of the cuſtoms thereof; and of 
2 barrels in 22 of ale to brewers, &c. out of the exciſe. 
LEAP, and Sry. See the article STE»; Hr aotn 
[LEAP-YEAR “, the ſame with b:/extile. See BissEXTILE. 


It is thus called, by reaſon, in the common year, any fixed 
day of the month changes ſucceſſively one day of the week; 
but, in the /cap year, it ſkips or Jeaps over one day. 


The common year hath 365 days in it, but the /cap-year 
366 days; and in this caſe February hath 29 days ; which, 
in the common year, hath but 28. ; 
To find the leap- year, the rule is, | | 
N Divide by 4, what's left ſhall be, 
| Far leap-year, o; for pad, 1, 2, or 3. 
For example; is year 1720 a leap year, or a common 


year? uad 
3 4) 17200430 
There is o remainder, ſo that it is 4 ear. 
LEASE, in law, a demiſe, or letting of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, unto another for life, term of years, or at 
will, for a rent reſerved. 
5 Fg is either . called an indenture, deed poll, or 
eaſe in writing; or by word of mouth, called lea/e-parel, 
See PanoL. e 5 n een 
he party who letts a leaſe, is called the leer; and th 
to whom it is lett, the ///ee. 4 ger nnr 
LEASH, or LR ASsUHR, among ſportſmen, denotes three crea- 
—— of any kind; but chiefly greyhounds, foxes, bucks, and 
hares. n 
——  fay, a leaſh of greyhounds, 'a couple and a half of 


* 


VIII I. ; 
Le ArHER Money. See the article and Monty. 
LEAVE and take. See the article Tacks. © DEN 
ar — 2 , any thing that will make a body ſwell, and fer- 
t. * i ä 
+ * The word is formed from the French vain, which fignifies 
the ſame, of the verb wer, or Latin, /evare, to raiſe. 


Beer, ale, wine, and cyder, only work by means of the /ea- 
ven in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, &c. are leauens 
uſed in baking bread, brewing beer; making cheeſe, &c. 
LEAVER. See the article LRVER. R 7 
LECTICARIUS, an officer in the Greek church, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to bear off the bodies of thoſe who died, and 
to bury them. Theſe were otherwiſe denominated deqni 
and 77 7. 1 
omans had two kinds of lecticarii, different from thoſe 
of the Greeks, and who anſwered nearly to the office of our 
Fanny 
| a religious ceremony among the antient 
Romans ; being a feſtival prepared, and hay ſerved up, 
in a temple. ., | 
And becauſe, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
placed beds around the tables, and ſet the ſtatues of the g 
on thoſe beds, in the ſame manner as men ſat at meals ; t 
called the ſolemnity ict iſlernium, from lotus, bed; and fler- 
nere, of flerno, to ſpread, prepare. | | 
In this ceremony the epulones preſided... See EervLo. 
Caſaubon has obſerved from a -paſſage in the ſcholiaſt of 
A that the Greeks had alſo a fort of lectiſlernium in 
ule. 
Livy obſerves, that the firſt Je#;/ernium ſeen in Rome, was 
that which held for eight days ſucceſſively, in honour of Apol-. 
lo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune ; on 
occaſion of a contagious diſeaſe which Killed almoſt all their 
. cattle, in the "hy * 354. though Valerius Maximus 
t. 22 | 


- mentions one N. | 

LECTURES... See the article BoyLE*s Lefures. - - 

LEDGER. See the article Book. „ 7 

LEE, a term variouſly uſed at ſea; though its general uſe be 
ny, hgnify the part towards, or oppoſite, to the wind, —Thus 


Le x-Shore, is that on which the wind blows ; ſo that to be un- 

der the lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather- 

ſhore, or under wind. _ Wo 

A Les the Helm, ſignifies, put the helm to the lee-ward fide 

, of the io. Fe 

Take care f the Lx R Hatch, is a word of command to the man 
at the helm, to take care that the ſhip do not go to the lee · ward 
of her courſe. + | 

LEE- ward Ship, is one that is not faſt by the wind, or which 
doth nos fall ſo, near the wind, nor. make ſo good way, as the | 

ould. | 3 | 

E lay a Ship by the LxR, or to come up by the Lex, is to bring 

her ſo, all her fails may lie flat againſt her maſts — | 

4 2 and that the wind may come right upon her broad- 
10e. ts . | . * | 

Lex-way, or Ls t-ward-way of a Ship,. is the angle made 

1 the line on which the ſhip! pos Lacy LOW i. uy 

or the point of the compaſs ſteered upon, and the real line of 

the ſhip's-way. | 


LAK AOR allo denotes an allowance of 12 per cent. to mer- 
2329 — 
* > 


All hips a 


re apt DS. Re in caſting up 


the log-board, ſomething muſt be allowed for /ee-way. The 
ordinary rules are theſe : ; | ; * 
10, If the ſhip be upon a wind, allow one point for /ee-way. 
2%, If the wind blow hard, ſo that you are forced to take in 
one top-ſail, allow two points for /ze-way. F, If it blow 
ſo hard, that both top-ſails muſt be taken in, and the fea 
runs high; allow three points for /ce-way. 4*, If her fore-ſail 
being furled, ſhe try under a main-fail, or mizzen, ſhe 
will make her way four points before the beam. 5, If ſhe 
try with a main- ſail only, ſhe will make her way near three 
ints before the beam. But, 6?, If under a mizzen only, 
ſhe will make her. way about two points before the beam. 
© If ſhe lie a-hull, with all her ſails furled, ſhe will make 
* way one point before the beam. 
LEER furnace. See the article FURNACE. 
LEES *®, the groſſeſt and thickeſt parts of wine, oil, and 


other liquors ; or the ſediment found at the bottom of the 
veſlel. * 


The word comes from the French lie, and that either from 
_ limus, mud, or from Lyeus, one of the ſurnames of Bacchus; 


or, according to Du Cange, from ia, a corrupt Latin word, 
fignifying the ſame. ; 


A kind of pot-aſh called cineres clavellati is made with the 
les of wine burnt, and prepared, uſed by dyers, &c. which 
ought to be remembred by people troubled with the 
ſtone, . Sc. N 
The vinegar- makers make a great trade of the /ees of wine 
dried, and made into cakes, after having ſqueezed out the 
__ of the liquor in preſſes. See Supplement, article 
„EES. * 5 

LEET, LIZ TA, a. court held by the lord of a manor ; 
though, in reality, it is the king's court, in whoſe manor 


ſoever it is hcld ; by reaſon the authority thereof belongs | 


originally to the crown, and is derived thence to other per- 
ſons. 
A court-leet is a court of record, and inquires of all offences 
under high-treaſon ; though it cannot puniſh many, but muſt 
certify them to the juſtice of aſlize. - 
LEFT band. See the article Hanp; 
LEG, crus. See the article L EOS. | | 
LEGACY, LzcaTun, in the civil law, a donation by 
teſtament z anſwering to what in common law is called a 
demiſe. | 
Legacy is uſually defined ſome particular thing given by a 
laſt will and teftament ; for that if a man thy diſpoſe, or 
transfer his whole eſtate on another, it is Ealled heredi- 
tas; and he to whom it is given, is called heres — Though, 
in common law, the diſtinction is this: that he to whom all 
a man's lands and hereditaments deſcend by right of blood, 


is heres natus ; the other, to whom it is bequeathed, is called 


beres factus. 


LcAcy, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, was a ſoul-ſeat, a bequeſt 


The 


to the church, or accuſtomed mo 


good, even 


and invalid. 


: Which was to hold 
though the teſtament itſelf were declared null 


LEGAL column. CoLumN. 
LEGAL @&conomy. CEconomy. 
LEGAL ſubrogation. See the article SUBROGATION. 
LEGAL futorage. TuTORAGE. 


LEGALIS homo, in law, a perſon who ſtands rectus in curia, 
not outlawed, nor excommunicated, nor defamed, 


And in this ſenſe are thoſe words ſo often uſed, probi & le- 


ales homines. 8 
ence all legality is taken for the condition of ſuch a man. 
LEGATE *, a prelate, whom the pope ſends as embaſlador 
to any ſovereign prince, | 


The term /egate comes from that of /egatus, which Varro 


derives from legere, to chooſe ; and others from /egare, dele- | 


gare, to ſend, or delegate. Wicguefort. . 


There are three kinds of Jegates ; viz. legates d latere, legates 
de latere, and legates by office, or legati nats. 
Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable are the legates d latere; ſuch 
are thoſe whom the pope commiſſions to take his place in 
councils; who are thus called, in regard the pope never 
ives this office to any but his greateſt favourites, and con- 
dants, who are always at his 0 
cardinals. 


2 


A legate d latere may confer benefices without mandate, legi- | 


timate baſtards to hold offices, and has a croſs carried before 
him, as the enfign of his authority, f 
The legates de latere are thoſe who are not cardinals, but are 
mr with an apoſtolical legation. | | 
ates by office, legati nati, are thoſe who have not any 


Particular gation given them; but who, by virtue of their 


"dignity, and place in the church, become legates. Such are 
the archbiſhops of Rheims and Arles. But the authority 
of theſe legates is much inferior to that of the legates d 

of 


a bgate is ſometimes alſo given without the 


title; ſome of the nuntio's are inveſted wich it. 
Court of the LEGATE. See the article Court, 
Vol. II. Ne 89. Cyaus. 


ͤ—u—E̊Ʒ—̃ — — M 


e, d latere ; that is, to the 


LEG 


LEGATIS tenementis, See the article TEN EMENTIS. 
LEGATORY, or LeGaTaRy, a term uſed in ſpeaking of 
the government of the antient Romans : Auguſtus divided 
the provinces of the empire into conſular, ſegatory, and 
preſidial. | 
LecaToORY provinces were thoſe whereof the eniperor himſclf 
was governor, but where he did not reſide, but adminiſtre 
affairs by his lieutenant, or /gatus. | 
LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military officer, who com- 
manded as deputy of the chief general. 
Of theſe there were divers kinds ; viz, a legatus in the army 
under the imperator, or general, anſwering to our lieutenant- 
general; and a /egatus in the provinces, under the proconſul; 
or governor. 
When any confiderable perſon among the Roman citizens 
had occaſion to paſs through any of the provinces, the ſe- 
nate gave him the title of legatus; that is, of envoy from 
the ſenate, to the end he might be received with the greater 
' . reſpect; and that the cities and towns, through which he 
, travelled; might defray his expences — This they called a 
free legation, libera legatio; in regard the perſon wa not 
incumbered with any truft, and might lay it aſide as fuon as 
he pleaſed. | 
LEGEND, LrecenDa, was originally a 'book uſed in the 
old Romiſh churches, containing the leſſons that were to be 
read in divine ſervice, | 
Hence alſo the lives of ſaints and martyrs came to be called 
legends ; becauſe chapters were read out of them at matins, 
and in the refectories of the religious houſes 
Galden LEGEND is a collection of the lives of. the ſaints, com- 
piled by James de Varaſe, better known by his Latin name 
of J. de Voragine, vicar- general of the Dominicans, and af- 
terwards archbiſhop of Genoa, who died in 1298. 
It was received into the church with a world of applauſe, 
which it maintained for 200 years; but, in effect, it is ſo full 
of ridiculous and romantic accounts, that the Romaniſts 
. themſelves are now generally aſhamed of it.— The word 
legend itſelf is, on that account, come into diſrepute. 
LEGEND is alſo uſed by authors to ſignify the words or letters 
_ engraven about the margins, &c. of coins. | 
Thus the /egend of a French crown is, Sit namen Domini be- 
- neditium ; that of a moidore, In hoc figno vinces : on thoſe 
the laſt emperors of Conſtantinople, we find Jeſus Chriſ- 
tus Baſileus Baſileen, IHS XPS NIKA, Feſus Chriftus 
vincit. | 10 
LzGenD is alſo/ applied to the inſcription of medals, which 
ſerves to explain the figures or devices thereof. 
In ſtrictneſs, the legend differs from the inſcription; this laſt 
properly ſignifying words placed on the reverſe of a medal, 


in lieu of figures. * 
It ſeems as if the antients had intended their medals ſhould 
ſerve both as images, and as emblems; the one for the com- 
mon people, and the other for perſons of taſte and parts; 
the images to repreſent the faces of princes; and emblems to 
repreſent their virtues, and great aa; ſo that the legend 
| ons be looked on as the ſoul of the medal, and the figures as 
body. | 
Every Hah has properly two legends ; that on the front, 
and that on the reverſe, The firſt, for the generality, ſerves 
only to diſtinguiſh the perſon by his name, titles, offices, &c. 
the latter is intended to expreſs his nob!e and virtuous fenti- 
ments, his good deeds, and the advantages the public has 
reaped by him.— This, however, does not hold univerſally ; 
for ſometimes we find the titles ſhared between both ſides 
and ſometimes alſo the legend. 5 | 
In the medals of cities and provinces, as the head is uſually 
the genius of the place, or, at leaſt, ſome deity adored there; 
the — is the name of the city, province, or deity, or of 
both together; and the reverſe is ſome ſymbol of the city, 
&c. ſrequently without a legend; ſometimes with that of one 
of its magiſt rates. a7 7 1 
The ordinary ſubjects of legends are, the virtues of prinees, 
the honours they have received, conſecrations, ſignal events, 
public monuments, deities, public vows, privileges, Ss. 
Legends, and inſcriptions of medals, are cither in Latin, or 
_ Greek. — The Greek character, conſiſt ing of majuſcule, or 
capital letters, appears uniform on all the medals; no change 
or alteration being found in confronting the ſeveral characters; 
though, it is certain, there was in the ordinary uſe and pro- 
nunciation.—All we obſerve on medals is ſometimes a mix- 
ture of Greek and Latin letters. The character was preſerved 
in all its beauty, till the time of Gallienus. | 
From the time of Conſtantine, and for the ſpace of 500 
Years, the Latin tongue was alone uſed in the /zgends of me- 
dals, even in thoſe ſtruck at Conſtantinople. — Michael be- 
gan the firſt, whoſe legend was in Greek; and from his 
time the language, as well as the characters, began to alter 
for the worſe. * 1 671% 1495" Þ eee 
LEGION, a kind of 
number 


ö 
| 


— 


- 


. 


regiment, or body of forces, of a 


The word cores from the Latin legere,: to chooſe ;- becauſe, 
when the Iegient were raiſed, they made choice of ſuch of 


1 


their youth aswere the moſt proper to bear arms. 


whereof the Roman armies were chiefly compoſed. 


8 | rs. whereof the legion con-] Some ahatomiſts divide the foot of man into three parts, vi. 
ſtk, was dere — times: but it iv impatible od My . | 


termine preciſe time and manner of. their alteration. } In the {eg there are two conſiderable bones; the one called 


In the time of Romulus, each /egion-contained/3000 footy | the great facile, ot tibia z the other the little focile, or 

8 © and ites, or horſe: theſe were divided into three | fibula. | 7 * 
S. bodies, which made as many orders of battle. Each body | The legs and ſeet of the ſeveral animals, Mr. Derham 
| © 8 companies, or manipules, ranged at ſome obſerves, are exactly conformable to the poſture, make, nay, 
3 vr 0 from each other, though in the ſame front.—Eacb | to the motion and exerciſes, of thoſe animals. In ſome they 


+ way 'S command it, calle&tribunes 3 | are made for ſtrength only, in others for agllity and (wiftneſs ; 
—— ——ů 2 f in ſome for walking and running, in others for fwimming, 
Under the conſuls, the legion conſiſted of 4000. men, who] in others for Higgins, and in others for flying. In ſome more 
made four bodies, commanded by a conſul, or one of his lieu- lax and weak, for traverſing the plain land; in others ſtiff 


a i f which was | and rigid, for ice and precipices. In ſome, ſhod with tough 
x ——— — are eur wg 4 48079 3 and hard hoofs, ſome whole, ſome clufc, Ta ſome the feet 
" | Afterwards, in the time of Marius, theſe four diviſions of | are compoſed of toes, ſome ſhort, for only going, others long, 


: ; nted ; and cohorts to ſupply the place of hands; ſome are armed with talons, o 
—— 2 —— n men, each under] catch and tear their prey z and ſome with ſhort nails, to con- 
the command of a tribune.—Each cohort conſiſted of three firm their ſteps in running and walking. | 

companies or manipules, each manipule of two centuries, | In birds, the legs are curved, for their eaſy perching, rooſt 
and the legion. was divided into ten cohorts, who made as} ing, and reft'; as alſo to help them on the wing. taking 
many diſtinct battalions, diſpoſed. in three lines ; ſo that the | their flight, and to be therein commodiouſly tucked up to 
. legion, then, conſiſted of five or fix thouſand men. the body, ſo as not to obſtruct their flight. In ſome, they 
| Kaare tells us, that the legion eonſiſted of fix thouſand men, | are long, for wading, &c. mw 10 | 
and was divided into ſixty centuries, thirty manipules, twelve | Lz6s of a triangle. When one fide of a triangle is taken ay a | 
cohorts, and two hundred troops. According to the French | baſe, the other two are called igt. See TRIANOTE. - 
academy, the legion conſiſted of fix thouſand and ſeven ¶ Arched Les. | CArcneD. | 
hundred twenty- five horſe. | 8 — of] des the article N 
| the moſt conſiderable part ompaſſes of three LEGS. | OMPASSES. | 
1 LE il, Lecume, is applied, en to beans, 
irty- ; they were compaſed wholly of Roman citizens. vetches, &c. otherwiſe called pulſe. 
| pou ing — 3 / | Some will have them thus called, in regard they are gathered 
by the legions was various: at „ al wit and; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from corn, 
ſtandard borne, by leg fuſt, ith the hand; by which they Gkingvilbed f 
wolf, in honour of that which ſuc kled Romulus; afterwards A which are mowed, or reaped : es quod manu legitur, & 
non /ecatur. 
Yet the antient writers on huſbandry confider corn, and even 
tugneps, and all grains, and roots for family-uſe, as /zgu- 
mina. . | of 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to thoſe plants which 
yield legumes, or pulfe. 


R all theſe ſtandards into eagles. 5 Of this kind are moſt plants which grow in pods, as beans, 
ware LEG1ON, legio quadrata, was a legion conſiſting of 4000 Ec. | 8 
3 * ; 111.9) Ray ranks all plants as legumi nous, which have a papiliona- 
Domeſlicus L:Gionum. : See $ Donzsricus. F ceous or butterfly-like flower. | : 
ing LEG10Nn. — ® [Ezcumimovys flowers. See the article FI. Own. 2 
LEGISLATOR, lawgiver ;. he who frames the laws of LEMMA, Al A, in mathematics, denotes a previous pro- 
kingdom or Nate founded by him. poſition, laid down in order to clear the way for ſome ſollow- 


The principal antient legiſlators are — Moſes, /egi of | ing demonſtion; and prefixed either to theorems, in order 

the 2 Mercurius 'Triſmegifigs, and Bocchyris, of | to render their demonſtration leſs perplexed and ingricate z or 

the ptians ; Italus, of the CEnotrians ; Theſeus, Draco, | to problems, to make their reſolution more eaſy, and ſhort. 

and Solon, of the Athenians ;- Zoroaſter, of the Bactrians; | Thus, to prove a pyramid onethird of a priſm, or parallele- 

2 * Charondas, of the Cappadocians ; and Charondas, or Phaleas, | pipid, of the ſame baſe and height with it; the demonſtra- 
of the Carthaginians; Androdamas, of the Chalcidians ; Eu- | tion whereof in the ordinary way, is difficult, and trouble- 
domus, of the Cnidians ; Phido, of the Corinthians; Minos, ſome; this /zmma may be premiſed, which is proved in the. 
of the Cretans ; Pythagoras, of the Crotoniates, and moſt | rules of pr eſſion ; that the ſum of the ſeries of the ſquares, 
of the cities of Grazia Major; Parmenides, and Zeno, of | in numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from o, and 
Elea, in Lucania ; Xamolxis, of the Getz ; Phoroneus, of | going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, &c. is always ſubtriple of the 
the Greeks ; Bacchus, of the Indians; Saturn, of Italy ; | fum of as many terms equal to the greateſt ; or is always one- 
Macarius, of the Iſle of Leſbos ; Zaleucus, of the Locrians ; | third of the greateſt term multiplied by the number of terms. 
Nicodorus Athleta, of the city of Mutma; Hippodamia, 'of | Thus, to find the inflection of a curve line, this lemma is 
Miletus ; Charondas, of Rheggio ; Lycurgus, of the Lace- | firſt premiſed; that a tangent may be drawn to the given 
dzmonians; Archytas, of Tatentum; Philolaus, of the | curve, in a given point, x 5 


Thebans. | 4 Soz in phyſics, to the demgnfiration of moſt propoſitions, 
At Rome the were in a great meaſure their own Jegi/- | ſuch lemmata as theſe are neceſſary firſt to be allowed; that 

lators 3 on may be faid, in ſome ſenſe, to have] there is no penetration of dimenſions ; that all matter is divi- 
- been their /egi/lator, in the decemviri, who were | fible ; and thelike.—As alſo in the theo 


* medicine, that / 
C. . 


where the blood circulates, there is life, 


created for the making of borrowed a great number | | 
from thoſe of Solon. + © [LEMNIAN earth, Terra LRMNIA, a medicinal, aftringen 
LEGITIMATE > roy Wan“ | 


ſort of earth, of a fatty conſiſtence, and rediſh, white, or 
LEoOiTIMATE Tertian. Fever,” | 1 -Þ E colour; uſed in the ſame caſes as bole. 
LEGITIMATION, an ad by which natural or illegitimate | It has its name from the iſland of Lemnos, whence it is chiefly 
children are rendered legitimate, See BasTARD, Sec. brought. 85 
J By the French law, the father and mother by matrying, Tbey f. it into round cakes, and impreſs a ſeal upon it; 
render their children, begotten before marriage, legitimate z | whence it is alſo called terra figillata. $ upplement, arti- 
and this is called /eg:timatio per ſubſequens matrimonium. cle Lxunra Tix, | & 


The right of legrtimation was 2 thing unknown to princes | LEMONADE, a drink prepared of water, ſugar, and citron, or 
till the time of Conſtantine; but, ene his time, has been | . lemon-juice. 5 A hs 2 
-exetciſed by moſt of them. The Greek emperors invented] This factitious liquor is ſo popular in Paris, that it has given 
ſeveral kinds of legitimation. + | 7 its name to a new eſtabliſhed company, called lemonadiers. 
| Anaftaſius put it in the power of the father to kgitimate his [LEMURES, in antiquity, ſprites or hobgoblins ; reſtleſs ghoſts 
natural chile a bare adoption, provided he had no le- | of departed perſons, who return to terrify and torment the 
| © won children. ut Juſtin, by his conſtitution, and Ju- | living. 8 | 3 
. Rinian, by his Novel 74. aboliſhed this /egitimation, as fear- Thale are the ſame with larvæ, which the antients imagined 
the too eaſy acceſs to legitimation ſhould encourage con- to wander round the world, to frighten. good people, and 
Fe RS. 9 1 | | plague the bad. —For which reaſon, at s they had 
In lieu of this, he eſtabliſhed a way of legitimation by the | /emuria, or feaſts inſtituted to appeaſe. the manes of the 
- emperor's letters, This rendered baftards capable of attain- | defunct. — * * 
ing io honours, and even of ſucceeding to inheritances, | Apuleius explains the antient notion of manes thus: The 
provided the perſons were logitimated with the conſent of | ſouls of men, releaſed from the bands of the body, and freed 
wa father and mother; which is agreeable to the canon | from performing their bodily ſunctions, become a Eind of 
_ hw. n 


N dN N | dæmons, or ii, formerly called lemures. Of theſe 
1 EGS, che lower extremes of the bodies of moſt animals, , that f k 


* „ M | | lemures, thoſe were kind to their families, were called 
5 . ſerving them for ſupport and motion. See ANIMAL, and | ares familiares ; but thoſe, who, for their crimes, were con- 
| ExTrxaME. J F demyed to wander continually, without meeting with any, 
't& BY 40 - g 21 C4 EA . % 1 a 1 . . - * i © i 
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LEN 
vulgarly called /arve. 


- who returned to earth to torment him. 
But Apuleius obſerves, that in the antient Latin tongue le- 
mures — 
death. 


honour of the lemures. 
The inſtitution of this feaft is aſcribed to Romulus, who, to 
rid himſelf of the phantom of his brother Remus (whom 
he had ordered to be murdered) appeating aiways beſore him, 
ordained a fcaſt called after his name remuria, or lemuria. 
In the lemuria they offered ſacrifices for three nights toge- 
ther ; during which time all the temples of the gods were ſhut 
vPs nor were any marri⸗ges permitted. There were a world 
ceremonies in this feaſt, chiefly intended to exorcize the 
lemures, and prevent their appearing, or giving any diſturb- 
- - ance, to the living. L | 
LENIS Spiritus, in proſody. See the article 8yIRtr. 
LENITITIVE, in phyſic, ſometimes denotes a ſoftening, reſo- 
lutive remedy, that moiſtens the parts diſcaſed, and diſſipates 
any ſharp humour collected there. 


LENI T Iv is more frequently uſed for laxative. See LAxA- 
TIVE. | 


r 


1 compoſed of ſena, polypody, coriander-ſecds, 


, a 
LENS, in dioptrics, properly ſignifies a ſmall, roundiſh glaſs, 
not very thick, which either collects the rays of light into a 


apart, according to the laws of refraction. | 
Ss have various figures; that is, are terminated by vari- 


are plane on one fide, and convex on the other; others con- 
vex on both ſides ; both which ate ordinarily called convex 
tens's : though, when we ſpeak accurately, the former are 
called plano-convex.—Again, ſome are plane on one fide, 
*. concave on the other; and others are concave on both 
» which are both uſually ranked among the concave len; 
though, when diſtinguiſhed, the former is called 2 rf 
cancave,—(Mthers, again, are concays on one fide, - 
ven on the other; which are called canvexo-concave, or con- 
cavo · conuex lens s, according as the one or the other ſurface 
is more curve, or a portion of a leſs ſphere. 
It is to be here obſerved, that in every lens terminated in any 
of the forementioned manners, a right line perpendicular to 
the two ſurfaces is called the axis of the lens, Which axis, 
when both ſurfaces are ſpherical, paſſes through both their 
centres; but if one of them be plane, it falls perpendicularly 
XxIS. g 


cave, is called a meniſcus ; the properties of which, ſee under 


Meniscus. | 
See alſo the Theory of LENS's demonſtrated under Rerr ac- 
TION; and the application Sunder MicRkoscorz, 


'TELEsCOPE, BurNninG-GLass, and Focus. 
Some confine lens within the diameter of five or fix lines, 
and will have ſuch as exceed that diameter called lenticular 
glaſſes. | | 
Lens's are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of their 
preparation, into ground, and blown. . 
| Blown Lx NS's are little globules of glaſs, melted in the flame 
of a lamp, or taper. * 
But the figure of theſe is ſeldom exact; beſides, that the 
ſmoke of the lamp cleaves to the ſurface in melting: on both 


— 


that are ground, 5 turned and poliſhed in the lathe, in little 
copper baſons, or diſhes.— The ſecret is now found of make- 
ing theſe exquiſitelyſmall, fo as ſome of them do not exceed, 


nify objects ſeveral millions of times. | 

ed to the end of the arbor of a lathe, and turned, till it form 
the end of alittle maundrel, with black Spaniſh wax; and 
thus ground, on the fide not cemented, on a grindſtone, with 

water, till it have nearly acquired a convex figure —lt is 


wet ſand, or grit - ſtone. The grit muſt be often re- 


to that point, they ceaſe to take any freſh ſton 
tinde to turn it in the baſon, till the remains of 
become ſo fine as to have poliſhed it. 


&niſhed in the lathe, by turning it in the baſon, with fine 


peated freſh, till the Zens appear very round; when it is come 
but can- | 
e ſand be |. 
tot a is they perceive, 
when, upon wiping it, the image of the window of the 


place of reſt, and terrified good men, and hurt the bad, are 
An antient commentator on Horace mentions, that the Ro- 


mans wrote lemures for remures ; which laſt word was formed 
from Remus, who was killed by his brother Romulus, and 


hes the ſoul of a man ſeparated from the body by 


LEMURIA, or LemuraLra, a feaſt Memunized at Rome on 
the ninth of May, to pacify the manes of the dead, or in 


Len1TIvE Elefuary is more peculiarly uſed for a gentlepurging | 
ed, in regard it purges eaſily, and by reſolv- | 


of the figure of a lentil; but is extended to any optic glaſs, | 
point, in their paſſage through it, or diſperſes them farther | 


ous ſurfaces, from which they acquire various names. Some 


A lens, one of whole ſurfaces is convex, and the other con- | 


which accounts, they come ſhort of the clearneſs of thoſe | 


in diameter, the ſixth part of a line, which are found to mag- | 
Manner of grinding Lx NS S.—A little piece of copper is cements | 


a diſh, or baſon, of the diameter of the lens required. Then 
a piece of * is cemented on one of its flat ſides, to 


„ * 


ESA - 
place is ſeen painted on Its. ſurfate; if it does not, it is Wetted 
in water without any ſand, and turned till it have got a 
poliſn.— The baſon is then covered, withinſide, with two 
or three folds of linen, and the poliſh finiſhed with putty; of 
tripoly of Venice ſteeped in water. It is known to be per- 
fectly poliſhed, When, viewing it with a magaifer, there ap- 
pear no ſcratches of the ſand. The cemgnt is then broken 
off, and the fide poliſhed cemented, to wotk and-grind the 


other, as before, till the edges of the lens be become ſharp, 
and it be perfectly poliſhed on either fide;——When finiſhed, / 


it is waſhed in ſpirit of wine, to take off all remains of the 
wax. 


For convex Lexs's, the laws of their refraction, and their ef- 


fects depending thereon, are as follow,—-19, A ray of light, 
EG, near the axis (Tab. Optics, Fig. 1.); and parallel there- 
to, ſtriking on the plane ſurface of a plano-convex lem, di- 
realy oppoſite to the luminous body, after refraction concurs 
with the axis in the point F: and if C be the centre of the 
convexity, CF will be to FL, that is, the diſtance” of the 
centre from the point of concourſe, or focus, will be to the 
diſtance of the centre in the convex ſurface, in the ratio of 
the refraction. x 

For the plane ſurface being directly oppoſed to the luminous 
body, the ray EG is perpendicular to AB, and thereforg will 
paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes on AH B, ſtill parallel 
to the axis; and therefore coming out of a denſer medium 
into a rarer, it will meet with the axis of the lens in F; and 
ſo, as that CF will be to FL in the ratio of the fine of the 


refracted angle to the ſine of the angle of inclination : as will 


be demonſtrated under the head REFRAcTION. ' 

If then the refraction be out of a glaſs lens into air CF: 
EL: : 3: 2, and therefore F L=2 GL; that is, parallel 
rays, near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance 
of the diameter. — Again, if the refraction were out of a 
water /ens, i. e. out of a plano-convex Jens filled with water, 
CF:EL::4: 3, and therefore FL=3CL; i. e. pa- 
rallel rays, near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance 
of half the diameter. So that if a lighted candle be placed 
in the focus of a plano-convex lent, that is, in the point F, 
diſtant from the ſurface of the /ens ALB, by the length of 


the diameter; and from the ſurface of the water lens, by half 
2 its rays, after refraction, will become pa- 
| 29, If the ray KI (Tab. Optics, Fig. 2.), near the axis of a 


plano-convex lens, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its convex. 
ſurface AHB, after a double refraction, it will meet 
axis in F; ſo as that HG will be to GC, and GF to FH, 
in the ratio of the refraction. 1 4 

For the ray K I, parallel to the axis by virtue 

firſt efradtion ; 


in I, will tend to the point G, ſo as GH 
will be to GC in the ratio of the ſine of the angle of incli- 


nation to the fine of the refracted angles: therefore, by virtue 


of the ſecond refraction in L, it will concur with the axis in 


F; ſo as GD will be to FD in the ratio of the ſine of the 


refracted angle, to the fine of the angle of inclination. See | 


REFRACTION. 
So that the ſemidiameter, and thickneſs of the plano-convex 
lens, with the ratio of refraction, being given, hence ariſes a 
method of determining the focus of parallel rays ſtriking on 
the convex ſurface. F or, x4 


Hence, if the lens be glass, F D=2 CH—4 HD: So that 
if two-thirds of the thickgeſs of the lent be inconſiderable (as 
in praQtice it uſua 


ly happens), parallel rays meet with the axis 
at the diſtance of the diameter from the lens, even when they 
ſtrike on the convex ſurface. 4 
So that, as to the place of the focus, it is the ſame thing whe- 
ther the plane ſurface, or the convex one, be turned to a lumi- 


. nary of parallel rays; though it appears, both from expe- 
rience, and trigonometrical calculations, that there are more 


rays united in a leſs ſpace, if the convex ſurface, than if the 
lane one, be turned towards the ſun. . 
If the lens were full of water, F D=3C H—, HD: 


| Wherefore if 4 HD be inconfiderable,' F D=3 CH, or if 


HD be inconſiderable, F Hz==3 CH. Parallel, and near 
rays, therefore, are united at the diſtance of half the diame- 


ter, if the refraftion be in water, even when the convex 
- ſurface is oppoſed to the lumindus body. Hence, alſo, ariſes 


a method of determining the focus of parallel rays ſtriking on 


a lens convex on both ſides, the two ſemidiameters, and the 
_ thickneſs of the lens, being given! we 


On theſe principles is founded the ſtructure of fefraRing 


burning glaſſes, the ſun's light, and heat, being exceedingly . 


augmented” in the focus of a ns, whether, convex or 


plano convex ; ſince the tays, falling parallel to the axis of | 
the lens, are reduced into'a much. narrower compaſs; ſo that 
it is no wonder they burn ſome bodies, melt Ws d 

produce” other extardintry_phenoniena: Sev Benne. 


N 


7 Ass. 2 1 ; A Sura 4; Ei 
P, If a luminous body be placed. iti a fogus behind a,lens 
whether plano-convex, or Log. oh both bay in 


\ ther equally, or unequally; the rays, aſter refaQhion, be derbe 
ö pack.” 5. 0 | 2 
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"Yeats, by means. — leg 
bull of water, a very intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt 
. diſtance. | a 


And this furniſhes us with the ſtructu 


7 = mY 4 * s 
„ +, - bi 
y, 


a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble 


a lamp, or lan- 
tern, to project an intenſe light to an immenſe diſtance : 


for a lens, conyex on both ſides, being placed oppoſite to a 


concave mirror, if in the common focus of both be placed a 
- lighted candle, or wick, the rays reflected back from the mir- 
ror to the lens will be to other ; and after«refrac- 


tion will converge, till they conEur to the diſtance of the ſemi- 


diameter, after which they will again diverge. — But the 


candle being hkewiſe in the focus of the dens, the rays it 
throws on the /ens will be parallel: and therefore a very 


- Incenſe light ing with another equally intenſe, at 


the diſtance of the diameter from the dens, the light will 


be . and though it aſterwards decreaſe, yet the 
paralle 
| ary be very great at à very great diſtance. Lanterns of 
this Kind are of conſiderable ſervice in the night-time to 
. diſcover. remote objects, and are uſed, with ſucceſs, by 
' fowlers and fiſhermen, to gather their prey together, in order | 
4 to take them. _ 'FE 18 | 
If it be required to have the light, at the ſame time, tranſ- 
mitted to ſeveral places, as through ſeveral ſtreets, &c. the 
number of lens's and mirrors is to be increaſed. 
I the luminous body, placed in the focus, be of a larger ex- 
tent, the rays flowing from points pang diſtant from each 
other, cannot be parallel; but they will conſtitute ſeveral 


and diverging rays going a long way together, it 


* 


trains, or parcels of rays, parallel to each other. 1 


30, The images of objects, oppoſed in any manner to à con- 
22 lens, are exhibited | 

Hence, if a paper be applied to a convex lens (eſpecially in 
© dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, the images dt 


„ invertedly, in its focus. 


ect ſhining upon it will be repreſented diftinely, and: 


if 4 their natural colours, thereon: nor is the. focus of the ſun's 
rays any thing elſe, in effect, but the image of the ſun.— | 
Fence, in ſolar eclipſes, the ſun's image, eclipſed as it is, 


may be burnt by a large lens on a „c. a very enter- 


taining phznomenon ! | ; | 
Hence alſo, if a convex lens, of any kind, be expoſed both to | 
_ nearer and remoter objects, and a paper at the ſame time be | 


applied, ſo as to receive the images of objects diſtinctly, the 
diſtance of the focus from the lens, and thence the diameter 
of the convexity, may be determined. | 


1 


4 If a concave mirror be ſo placed, as that an inverted 


image, formed by refraction through a lens, be found between 


che centre and the focus, or even beyond the centre, it will 


again be inverted by reflexign, and ſo appear erect in the firſt 
caſe beyond the centre; and in the latter, between the centre 
and the focus. On theſe principles is built the camera obſcura. 
See CAMERA urs. KW: 


5e, The diameter of the image of an object delineated beyond 


© * a convex ien, is to the object itſelf in the ratio of the diſtance 


of the image to that of the object. ka 

Since then the image of a remoter object is leſs diſtant from 
the lens than that of the nearer,. the image of the more re- 
"mote will he leſs than that of the nearer. And becauſe the 


_diftance of the image from the lens is greater, if the lens be a | 
_ ſegment of à greater ſphere than of a leſs ; hence the image 


Lill be greater. in the former caſe than in the latter, I 
image therefore. will be of ſuch a magnitude, as it would be 


of, were the to ſhine into a dark room through a little 


hole upon a wall, at the ſame diſtance from the hole; at which 
che focus is from the: en. When an object is leſs diſtant 


* 


from a lens than the focus of parallel . the diſtance of 


the image is greater than that of the obj 


former caſe, therefor the image is obje 
in the latter, leſs. 1 * 4 e en | Ws 
If the images be made greater than the objects, they will not 
appear d 3 becauſe in that caſe there. are fewer. rays 
which meet "after refraction in the ſame point; whence. it 
happens, that rays proceeding from different points of an ob- 
Ject terminate in the ſame point of an image, which is the 
cauſe of confuſion, —Hence it app that the ſame aper- 


ture of a lens may not be admitted in every caſe, if we would 
keep ofF the rays which produce confufion. However, though | never injoined by 2 law, till the third century. 


>, 
LT: 


in che ratio 


de image is then mote diftiot, when no rays are admitted 
but near the axis, yet for want of rays the image, is apt 


tao be dim. . nung; - 
"6, If the eye be placed in the focus of a convex lens, an ob- 
ject viewed through it appears ere, and enlarged in the ratio 


| ol the diſtagee of the objet from the eye, to that of the eye 


from thielens, if it be,ncar 5 but infinitely, if remote. 


Fur concaye LiExs's, their laws are as follow, —1*, If parallel 


" rays like on a plano - contave Jens K L, and FC be to FB 
and the of nelration 1 5 chere from the axis ; 
| [© point of digergency, or diſperſion, called the virtual 
fac, wil 210 85 Tab, Opiics, Fr ns alled the virtua 
1 a {3 a lel to the axis is 
and Af there mw , 


w 


- 
2 


4 


28 to FB in the ratio of — F will ** virtual 


. 1 * 
* 1 * 


, - K 
* 5 5 _ 
* - 


; n tha otherwiſe, the | 
diſtance of the image is leſs than that of the 1 in the | 


N ndicular to KL., 
ore paſs unrefracted to E. Wherefore, Fe 


Fg 
; * 
= 


If then the lens be glaſs, FB=2 BC ; 5. e. the virtual focus 
Ape" ea the lens K L by the ſp:ce of the diame- 
ter 2 » g * 

If the reſraction be in water, F B=-3BC; i. e. the virtual - 
focus F will be diſtant from the lens K L a diameter and a 
half BC. , 0 
29 it the ray A E, parallel to the axis FP, firike on a lens 
concave on both ſiqgs; and both FC be to FB, and IP to 
PH in the ratio = Arr ion 3 and FP: FH:: FB: 56G; 
G will be the point of diſperſion, or the virtual focus: See 

Tab. Optics, Fig. 4. | ; | 

If therefore the 'refraQtion de in a glaſs Jens, the ſums of the 
ſemidiametirs CB and HI, will be to the diameter of the 
concavity of either, 2 HI, as the ſemidiameter of the other 
88 to the diſtance of the virtual focus from the lens 


# 6 % | 
Hence, the ſun's rays ſtiiking on a concave lem, their light, 
after refraction, will be conliderably weakened ; ſo that the 
efte& of concave lens's is oppoſite to that of the convex ones. 
30, An object viewed through a concave lens appears erect 
and diminiſhed in a ratio compounded of the ratio's of the 
ſpace in the axis between the point of incidence, and the 
point to which an oblique ray would paſs without refraQion, 7. 
to the ſpace in the axis between the eye, and the middle of the 
object; and the ſpace in the ſame axis between the eye and 
the point of incidence, to the ſpace between the middle of 
the object, and the point the oblique ray would paſs to with- 
out retraction. | $4 2 074 "014 
Though. the properties of lenss have been here conſidered 
principally with regard to rays falling near the axis, and pa- 
kallel thereto; yet the reaſoning will be eaſily transferred to 
rays remoter from the axis, and falling in any direction. 
us we may ſay univerſally, that in a convex lens, all pa- 
rallel rays become converging, and concur in a focus; 
diverging rays either become leſs diverging, or run parallel, 
or converge ; and that converging rays converge the more : 
all which alterations are more ſenſible in oblique rays, than in 
perpendicular ones, by rcaſon the angles of incidence in that 
- caſe are greater, | | 21134 v1.8 
In concave lens 's all parallel rays become diverging, and all 
diverging rays 2 more; converging rays either con 
leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging z all which things 
hold of oblique as well as direct rays, but more ſenſibly in nie 


1 

Las, or LENTICULa, was alſo the name of a kind of weight 
among the Romans; being the hundred and eighth part of a 
drachm; equal to a grain and a half. 
LENT, Quadrageſima, a time of mortification, during the 
ſpace of forty days, wherein Chriſtians are injoined to faſt, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous faſting ſolo 

in the deſart, and by way of preparation for the feaſt of 


| er. 9 8 Er. * F 418 
In the antient Latin church, Lent only conſiſted of thirty-ſix 
days. In the ninth century, to come fomewhatnearer to the 
miracle, ſeveral took upon them ta add four days more; which 
in time became a general practice; though the church of 
Milan is ſaid ſtill to take up with the antient thirty-fix. 
r to 8. ſerom, S. Leo, 8. Auguſtine, and others, 
ut muſt have been inftituted by the apoſtles. — Their way 
of reaſoning is thus: whatever is generally received through- 
out the whole church and whoſe inſtitution. we do not fin 
in any council, muſt be eſteemed to hays been eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles. Now ſuch, they ſay, is the faſt of Lent. Its 
inſtitution is not ſpoken of in any council; but many of the 
antient councils, particularly that of Nice, that of Laodicea, 
c. and ſome of the oldeſt fathers, particularly Tertullian, 


1 


ſpeak of it as a thing of ſome ſtanding. 1 1 
The Reformed, generally, hold Lent to be a ſuperſtitious | 
inſtitution, ſet on foot by ſome vain enthuſiaſts, wha durſt 
undertake to ape the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt ; as, in effect; it 
N to have been from a paſſage of Itenæus, quoted by 
uſebius. . | | ions cid 
Some will have it to have been firſt inflityted by pope. Teleſ- 
phorus, in the ſecond century: others, Who on that there 
| was a kind of abſtinence obſerved in the antient church before 
'Eafler, yet contend that it was intirely voluntary, and was 


« 1 
* 


Ihere was ſome di between the praclice of the Greek”. 
and Latin churches as to the buſineſs of Lent; the Greeks 
beginning it a week. ſooner, but at the ſame time allowing 
more days of intermiſſion than the Latins : thoſe who held it 
ſeven weeks, did nat faſt on Saturdays, as thoſe who obſerved 
b Fe 5 ti 
- The antient Latin monks had three Lents; the grand Let 
before Eaſter; another before, Chriſtmas, called the Lent of 
. Martin; and a third after Whitſunday, called the Lent of 
F. John Baptiſt : each of which conſiſted of forty days. 
The. Greeks, beſides that before Eaſter, obſerved four others; 
that of the Hpoſiles, of the AJumption, of Chriſtmas, and of 
the Transfiguratien : but they reduced. each of them to the 
pace of ſeven days.— The Jacobites added a. fifth, which 
in the call the repentance of Nineveh; and the Maronites a ſixth, 
called the exaltation of the holy croſſ. | 
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By the ninth canon of the eighth council of Toledo it is or- Names and ſituations of the ©) Longit. | Latit. | = 
dained, * That if any perſons, without evident neceſſity, eat tars. 88 r va 
« fleſh in Lent, they ſhall be deprived the uſe of it all the reſt of 10 48:37] 554 387 
the ver.. South. of three under the belly 10 35 34] 231 51[ł8 5 
The forty days in Lent, ſay ſome, are obſerved in remembrance | Middle under the belly 940 33] 0 13 16085 
of the forty days wherein the world was drowned ; or, as others Preceding in the loins | 4 31 811253 37jN| 5 
ſay, of the forty years wherein the Jews wandered in the deſart: | 131340] 8 3 1jS|5 
others, of the fo days allowed Nineveh for repentance; 60 | 
others, of the forty ſtripes by which malefactors were to be cor-| * 25 113 42 11 5 343586 
rected ; or, the forty days faſted by Moſes at the receiving of | North. of three under the belly 1012 9 1 20 21[NJ4 5 
the law ; or, the forty days faſted by Elias; or, finally, the forty | - | { 4 23 30116 16 29]}N| 6 
days faſted by our Saviour. 12 43 44] 326 x1S|6 
LENT1GO, a cutaneous diſorder, popularly called freckles. See 14 856] 24 886 
FRECK LES. ' | KEY 65 
LzNTIO0 is alſo uſed, by Dr. Quincy, for a brown, ſcaly, or , 5 4 456117 35 54 INI 6 
ſcurfy eruption upon the ſkin; ſuch, eſpecially, as is common A bright one following in the loins | 6 57 2174 . 4;Nl2 
to women in the time of child-bearing. | 1 8 Is 439 43 53 S 5 8 
LENTISCUS, the wood of an evergreen tree of the ſame name, South. in the hip 9 531] 939 56N 
of ſome uſe in phyſic: it is aftringent and fortifying, and is| North. in the hip 8 26 3411135 5[N 6 
much uſed for tooth - picks. N71 70 (loins . 
It contains a kind of gum, or reſin, which is maſtic; the ſame| That over the bright one in the | 6 8 13/16 46 2 TN 5 
with, the incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly commended by Strabo. | North. of two in the thigh 10 18 7751 41NI 6 
The lentiſcus has nearly the ſame properties with the ſaunders; That before the hindmoſt claw. 17 1019] 739 5]S| 4 
but it has more turpentine in it, and ſometimes paſles by urine, | 15 339 222531S| 6 
» LEO, ion, the fifth of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. * 15 35 19 233211817 * 
Ihe ſtars in the conſtellation Leo in Ptolemyꝰs catalogue are 32, 7 | 
in Tycho's 37, in the Britannic catalogue 94 ; the names, places, In the ham 14 22 25] 1 40 53]N4 5 
- Jongitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as follow. South, in the thigh 13 12 58 5101N| 4 
Names and ſituations of the & Longit, | Latit. | | Z | 16 5153] 216 5508.5 6 
\ gt 99 rs 0 : | 15 5757] 9 © 35]N|6 
That in the noſtrils . Ao 57 2810 2351]N| 4 | IT 14 11141 39[N| 7 
In the foremoſt toe of the ſouth. 17 12 57 352785 80 | 
; | n _ 17 29 46] 6 24 22 -- 6 5 — 27 22 018 5 A 
In the aperture of the mou I3 32 13 5127 . * | 16 5327] 032 7 | 
In third toe of northern forefoot 17 19 44 : 11 22\S | 4 | More ſouth. as in the leg, 1711 2] 034 4jS{4 
85 | | 3 12 34 1011 8 9 NI 6 
Northern and following in claw. [17 50 1 441 12086 3 11 31 1513 56 160NI 6 
17 14 26 O 1 fz N [„ 85 . * \ 
114 21 5 9 55 48|N 6 South. in the nail of the hind · foot 20 313 5 42 2218 4 5 
20 0 3 6.5947|S[ 5 13 29 27110 23 $3 N[6 
- 0 14 24 1410 41 9N7 8 | By 35 47 0 16 N 6 
10 Sa $5 boot ji13 64111253 NI e 
F 1145 14/71 23 26 N 7 North. in the nail of the hind- [20 42 52 3 3 35/84 
| Following in ſouthern fore - foot 19 56 8 346 508 [3 4 90 ä i | 
| $5 113 42 32115 21 3[N|6 1 12 3221117 38 ON 6 
In the preceding knee 19 10 4| o 19 3/NI 6 | That over the tail . 14 38 50017 18 9 [NI 4 
South. of three in the head 16 22 16 9 41 4{N| 3 In the extremity of the tail 7 19 14112 16 51|N{r 2 1 
i | 20 30 26 1 33 23086 eee eee . | | 1 
f 2 — 200 1 . 12 S| 7 Cor Le oN1s, lion's heart, a fixed ftar, of the firſt magnitude, in 
18 7 321 7 32 580 NI 6 the ſign Leo; called alſo Regulus, Baſilicus, &e. | 
| 0 2131 21 1 9 33(S| 7 LEONINE, in poetry, is applied to a kind of verſes which | 
Middle one of the head 117 27 3511045 11N| 6 — 25 pvery hemiſtich, the middle always chiming to the . 
, 5. 20; | 8 : 
North. in the head , I 6 26 I2 10 2 N In this kind of verſe we find ſeveral antient hymns, } a 
_—_— Al 3 4- — 8 * prophecies, Sc. For inſtance; Muretus, ſpeaking of the bo. 
on Va" } 22 3 51 23758]N|7 | &Y of Lorenzo'Gambara of Breſle; ſays, n og 
Juſt before the heart 23 052] 0 125|Nk 5| Brixia, vgſtratis merdoſa volumina vatis 
24 24 12] 35145 87 9] Wen ſunt neſtrates tergere digna nates, 
In the following knee 24 49 4 3.5618] | 4]. 1 one is from the ſchool of Salernum: ; 
South. of three in the neck. | 33 34 4 50 20[N[3 4 Di vites pœnam, de potibus inc ipe coenam., | 
In the breaſt below the heart 26 5 36 1 26 158 [5 | The origin of the word is ſomewhat obſcure : Paſquierderives 
The lion's heart, called alſo Re- |25 31 20] o 26 38|N| x | it from one Leoninus, or Leonius, who excelled in this way, 
| pd | (gulus 24 44 of 4 B45|N| / and dedicated ſeveral pieces to pope Alexander III. others de- 
. 30 l 2 rive it from pope Leo; and others, from the beaſt called lion, 
| 4 25 45 104 2 1.10|N[ 6 |. by reaſon it is the loſtieſt of all verſes. 5 1 
2 N 23 11 12011 55 37[N]-6 | N. Fauchet makes the leonine rhyme the ſame with what the 
North. in the neck 23 18 4111 50 13] NI 3 French call the rich, and we the double rhyme, i. e. where two 
. Ny 126 46 1] 248 IN 8 ſylables have the ſame orthography, accentation, and progun- 
ng . [23 30 52111 37 13]N] 6 | lation, with two others. 8 n 
35 Nor 1 © | } |LEONTICA, feaſts or ſacrifices celebrated, among the antients, 
. r x, $2.38 
Middle and ſubſeq. in the neck 25 15 5f 8 47 27 NI 2 | They were called Leontica, and the prieſts who officiated at 
ü +, _ "127 29 23] 424 54|N[ 6 | them Leones, in regard they repreſented the ſun under the fi- 
ME 1 I 47 10] 3 20 14] 8106 gare of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and griping in his two 
: 1 „„ fore. paws the horns of a bull, who ſtruggled with him, in vain, 
„Cc 4! dt wr OO kb HE 
%7 . Preceding and leſſer. _ J © 42 45] 0. 5 81N[6 | The critics are extremely divided about this feaſt : ſome will 
- Preced. of three in the bell 0 14 432 27 6 baue it anniverſary, and to have made its return not in a ſolar, 
„ A „ 4 but a lunar year; but others hold its return more frequent, and 
F... A give inſtances where the period was not above two hundred 
INE 0 2 49 25 o 16 10 7 if and twenty days. 2 1 Nine ee 
S 4 f 2 i 2 . 95 0 4. ES 2 The ceremony was f. n imes alſo called Aitbriaca; Mit] 
nn of Urſ. Maj. Tych. 24 30 58[21. 37 [N 3 | . being the name of the fun among the antient Perſ ans 
RET cc $53.30 7 . 0 25]N(6 7 There was always a man ſacrificed at theſe feaſts, till the time of 
- Foremoſt of two over the back N27 49 14/1 49 JN 5{ | Hadrian, who profibited it by a law; Commodus introduced 
„„ . A. UCSIERS 461N 5 the cuſtam afreſh, after whoſe time it was again exploded. 
4 the middle of the bac nel. 1 30 14/10 14 $211 [LEPIDOIDES®, or Lr works, in anatomy, à name of the | f 
We k 8 
s orth. | ee in the : W 1 21 * a . 0 ne . a6 * LP * "3554 Ot! | Kb Sy Ls 
og. chal ay BR Wes 200 I9 17 85 81 e word ie Greek, Ard formed of auvery f 
Subſeg. over che back f Go 0 f ” | I. Io 21 16 40 8 0 | Eg ; + fotm, | Ss. * n 1 EA, ney % 220 Mods 
nn TIT IT EST» LEPROSY *, Lern, a. foul, 'cutancous diſcaſe; app 4 
12324 i curfy CA 
Vor. H. N* go. Crans, _ g 0 © J * KY = phe” — ow ban / 
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I The ira always 


E 22 head or chin, it is always white. Athwart the forehead run 
kles, orrfurrows, from d #7 to the other; 


en 


 -«;[fanjous liquor; It arrives in time to ſuch a degree of inſenſi- 


8 


ee apple be inthe 
Hide üer Ee, What in Chrickendom Were were fifteen 


% * 
EW; ; 


LEP 


98 : : vw rar | -Y | 4 , N * * 

ol only fome part of it 3 and uſually attended with a vehe 
ment itching, and other pains. N g 
1 Ayr from the Greek drr, which 6gnifes 


the ſame z and that from ae, /quamme, IC Ore 
The leprofy Tu to ariſe from a great obſtruction of 2 
tiom z whereby the thin ſaline humours are 3 ww 
from the blood, and detained by the denſity and cloſene 

Ti t in former times 


- Thisdi ore f ne 
— mach more the hot countries ofthe | 


by the appointment of nature, are 
to be eliminated through the pores of the ſkin, along with the 
' recrementitious ſerum their proper vehicle, are, in hot coun- 


eaft Se” 1 am the Jews, than among us: 
Sen 


ies, ed i er to the ſurface of the body, 
— _—_— ordinarily are; and, ftick- | 


: — * paſſage in the thin dry membrane of the cuticle, the 
aqueous parts, which are their vehicle, flip away from them by 
inſenſible evaporation, and i 
fret it, till at length, through the quantity 
membrane becomes dry, brittle, and white, whic | 

_ cauſe of that deſquammation, or falling away in white ſcales : 
that whiteneſs, as well as the brittleneſs, proceeding merely 
from the quantity of theſe ſalts, which are themſelves white; 
"and when the moiſture is drawn from them, being aculeated, 
and having inſinuated themſelves into the pores of the cuticle, 


ſo gathered, the 


diſſolvs the continuity of it by their points and edges; which, | 


_ thus mortified and, broken, is apt, on the leaſt friction, to 
all off, as above-mentioned. ONE 
| The antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of leproſy 3 viz. the lepra - 
Gretorum, and lepra Arebum : though the two ſeem only to 
have differed in degree z the ſymptoms of. the Grecian being 
further heightened and aggravated in the Arabian. 
LzPRA Arabum, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called cle. 
" phantiafis, by reaſon in this the patient's ſkin is rough and 
. wrinkled like an elephant's hide. 3 
"In the pra Arabum, the ſkin is beſet with a dry ſcabby cruſt. 
Ass in the former caſe the ſalts, being left deſtitute of their hu- 
© midity, are not fo active, and therefore affect only the cuticle; 
in the latter caſe theſe ſalts, with their vehicle, crouding faſter 
than 5 de evaporated through the pores of the ſkin 
(being ſtil N and ſo more cauſtic), corrode deeper, 
and eat not only the cuticle, but the excretory veſſels, and ſut- 
face of the ſkin itſelf, which thereby ſpews out a liquor ſome- 
what thicker than uſual z which, when the thinneſt and moſt 
aqueous parts are evaporated, are condenſed into that cruſt, or 
8 ſea, which is the diltinguiſhing character of this diſeaſe. _ 
Galen defines the lepra, an effuſion of thick diſorderly blood, 
that tde whole habit of the body. Avicenna calls it 
an wniver/al cancer. a 8 43 
begins within · ſde, a long time before it ap 
2 57 75 without · ide: it was frequent in Europe in the Xth and 
Xlth centuries, but ſeems at preſent almoſt extintt; unleſs we 
allow the venereal diſcaſe to be che ſame with the as Was 
_ the opinion, many others, of the learned Pitcairn, and 
as has been lately endeavoured to be proved by Mr. Becket, in 
a diſcourſe, expreſly on the ſubjeR, in the Philaſopb. Tranſa#t. 
The ſymptoms of the antient lepra, as laid down by Galen, 
Aretæus, Pontanus, Ægineta, Cardan, Varanda, Gordon, 
Pharzus, and others,” are as follow: the patient's voice is 
 hoarſe, and comes rather through the noſe than the mouth; 
the blood is full of little white thining bodies, like grains of 
. millet, which, upon filtration, ſeparate themſelves from it; the 
' _. Jerum is ſcabjous, and deſtitute of its natural humidity, inſo- 
much that {alt applied to it does not diſſolve; it is ſo dry, that 
© vinegar poured on. it boils ; and is ſo ſtro 7 bound together 
dy little imperceptible threads, that calcined ead thrown into 
it ſwjms.. I he face reſembles a coal half extinct, unctuous, 
_. ſhining, and bloated, with frequent hard knobs, green at bot- 
tom, and white at top. The hair is ſhort, tiff, and brinded, 


* 


and not to be torm off without bringing away ſome of the rot- 


© tenfleſh to which it adheres; if it grows again, either on the 


Hege wrin 


R and ſhine like thoſe of a cat; the 
- ears ſwollen and red, enten with ulcers towards the bottom, | 


and encompaſled with little glands ; the noſe ſunk, becauſe of 


te rating of the cartilage; the tongue dry and black, fwol- 
| ag ko with furrows, and ſpotted with grains 
of white; the ſkin covered with ulcers, that die and revive! 
on cath other, or with white ſpots. or ſcales like a fiſh ; it is 
rough and inſenſible, and, hen cut, inſtead of blood, yields a 


bility, that the wriſt, feet, or even the large tendon, may be 
pierced with a nerdle, without the 5 any pain. 
1:08 laſt the noſe, fingers, toes, and even privy members, fall 
off intire; and, by a death peculiar to each of them, anticipate 

of. the patieat. It is added, that the body is ſo bot, that 

the hand for an hour, * dried and 

wrinkled, as if expoſed to the ſun for a ee ee 


thouſand hoſpitals for lepers ; but the diſeaſe bav 
continued for two 


3 4 


7 


* 


ode and | | 
leave them there to corr | LEPUS, the Hare, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere; 
which is the | Pro 


| 


N 


; 


been diſ-'} 


MF. 
DET: 
| 

entitled to the proviſion; which occafioned their regulation 

in ſome countries, and their entire ſuppreſſion in others. 

In France, they were united to the order of the religious of 

S. Lazarus and mount Carmel in 1664. and the adminiſtra- 
tion of them given to the knights of that order. See LAZ A- 
RUS. In 2 have been converted to other pur- 
ormetly the cauſes of lepers were committed to the eccle- 
fraftical tribunals ; and it was prohibited to proſecute a 
before a lay-judge, in regard were under the protection 
of the church, which ſeparated from the reſt ofthe peo- 
ple by a ceremony till to be ſeen in the antient rituals. ' 
As to the cure, that which proved effeQual in thoſe ſouthern 


countries, is found to- fail among us, where the ſtrongeſt 
medicametits, and the moſt powerful mercurials, are neceſſary. 


Bathing is judged ta be of good uſe in the lere. Dogs and 
hares are ſaid to be ſubject to this diſeaſe. * the Indians 


a white man is deſpiſed, this paſſing with them for the mark 
of a leper. * 5 82 


whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 12 ; in that of Tycho 
13; in the Britarinic catalogue 19: the names, places, longj- 
tudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof are as follow : 


Names and Situations of the S Longit. - Lat. South. F 

c | T5, Bs „eee 
WF 1 0] 6 245 20 17þ 6 
In the preceding anterior foot - {| 7 45 6145 OO 4 
North. in the preceding ear [11 27 20134 45 39 5 
South. of the ſame ear It 35 43135 50 25 5 
Againſt the knee 11 4 35139 32804 $ 
South. of the 3 | 8 EF 27 47136 13 ot. 5 
North. of the following ear 13 40 32135 23.10 5.6 

1. 77 14 34 5213 ? 

That under the belly 15 21 25 = - 2 3 
| 12 0 16 18 14044 6 50] 6 

I i 8 f 
In the middle of the body 17 41 6 28 3 
| Nt [foot 19 15 of45 46 6 6 
Preced. and ſouth. in the poſter. 20 36 20045 49 5804 3 
In the loins 21 39 52138 15 30] 4 
North. and ſubſeq. ia poſter. foot 22 51 9044 17 1914 3 
| 15 My | 
Preceding in the tail 24 35 48]37 39 27 3 
WE p30 27 15 13139 57 35 

Subſequent in the tail. 427 37 34 38 24 20] 4 
| Ilas 9 50142 38 23] 4 


LE ROY & vewt, a form of words, by which the royal affent 
is * by _—_ = of the 1 to public bills: to 
private bills this aſſent is expr by ſoit fait comme il e 

defire. See Roy Al. : 2 . . 
Le Roy Yaviſera.—By theſe words to a bill, preſented to the 
king by his parliament, are underſtood his abſolute denial of 
that bill in a more civil way; and the bill thereby becomes 
Wholly null and void. See PARLIA Nr. 
LESBIAN Cymatium. See the article CYMATIUM. 


LESSER Barons. BARON, --* 

LEssER Bear. Bear. 

LESssER Centaury. CENTAURY, 

PESssER Circle of a Sphere. See CircLE. 

LESSER enharmanicalDicjis. DiEsis. 

LesstrR Excommunication. EXCOMMUNICATION, 
EESsER Hexachord. HEexAcnorD, | 


LESSOR, and Lzssxe, See the article Le ASE. 
LETHARGY®, AHOATPTIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſt- 
ing of a profound drowſineſs or ſleepineſs, wherein the pa- 
tient can ſcarce be awaked ; or, if awaked, he remains ſtupid, }. ' 
without ſenſe or memory, and preſeatly finks again into his 


former fleep. f 
oblivion, and ar ſia, 


The word comes from the Greek andy, 
numbneſs, lazineſs. | 
The lethargy is uſually accompanied with a fever and delirium. 
Boerhaave makes the lethargy a gentle apoplexy ariſing from 
_ the Tame cauſes, and to be known and cured in the fame 
manner. | b | F 2 
Some authors diſtinguiſh the /ethargy from the carus, in that 
this latter is without a fever, or at moſt is preceded with a vio- 
. lent one; eas the letbargy is attended with a flow one. 
_ 25 1 the e arm diſcaſes, the 
pa ually dying on enth day. A tha uentl 
4 been frakly, - + os as 1 2 85 4 
LETHE, LeTH, or LATHE, a meaſure or portion of lands, 
making gag the antient diviſions in E 8 
N King. fred divided England into counties, as it ſtands at 
45 1 ; thoſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds or tithi 
"a 10 9 a diviſion, hay wer were an hundred ofi- 
cers to ſecure the peace; the lethe or lathe comprehend 
2. or wy of theſe hundreds. * * Ray - 
LETHE was alſo the juriſdiction of a viſcount; or a kind of affize, 
held once 4 year in each village, about Mig pee? | 
ther this was inſtituted by Alfred, or no, is a queſtion? . 
ET TER, Litera, a chafacter either in print or writing, by 


, 
* 


- 


the revenues of thoſe hoſpi- | 
rcntfel ves lepers; to N 
„ A . * 


niet e agreed to expreſs one of the ſounds, 
SIS 149/00 6&7 4 g _ : , | | " | & 
| Fog: N 5 44 207 


S 


DovsLE Pics RoMAN. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Cati- 
arg patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? 
od tes ung ſeſe effrenata jac- 
ABCDETCHIIKLMNOP 


GREAT PRIMRI ROMAN. 


ouſque tandem abuttre, Catilina, pa- 


ABCD 


ABCD 


ABCDEFG., e 


ABCDEFGH ror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſe- 


ABCDEFGHIJK Cn 
ABCDEFGHIJKL *» populi, nihil con- 


vigiliæ, nihil timor 
"ABEDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
. 
French Cannon. 


1 
Quouſque ta — 
dem - 
Carilina, pati- 
Quoufue 7 22 


auer, Catilina, 
patientia aun; 4 


—— 


um, 5 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUW . 


'Pica ROMAN. 


Melum, novis rebus ſtudentem, manu ſua occidit. 
Fuit, fuit iſta in hac repub. virtus, ut viri 


acerbiſſimum hoſtem coërcerent. Habemus enim ſe- 
natuſconſultum in te, Catilina, vehernens, & grave: 
non deeſt reip A wagon neque autoritas hujus or- 
ately deſumus. De- 
. MNOPQRSTVUWX 


SKNLL Pxca Roman. Not. 
At nos vigeſimum jam diem patimur hebeſcere aciem horum 
2 habemus enim bujuſinodi n ve- 


tamen inclufum in —— — in vagina 
recomiticn : quo ex Racuſconkulo interfectum te 

eſſe, Catilina, convenit. Vivis: & vivis non ad 
2. A ad confirmantam wude Cupio, P. 1 
non diſ- 


| ABCDEFGHIJK KLMNOPGRS VUWXYZ 


SMALL PICA Roman. No 2. 
| At nos vigefimum jam diem patimur hebeſcere aciem horum 


 autoritatis, habemus enim bujuſmodi ve- 
rumtamen incluſum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina 
: im interfetum te 


patientia 1 — 1 

miu nos etiam = EIS 
woufgue fanden as === 

n, Gatihna, ba- 

Henna noftras ” QuUam- 

ano of enam Fri ft 


A) * % 8 
I * * + * 1 i 4h 4. id 
. » + T5 . 4 $4 4 


TITS 


Lone Pain Roman. No 2. 


F Bazvinn Ronan ; 
atque adminiftrum tur 7 num me 
incredibilis, 


n 
5% 
Ii 


ir 


* 

m—* 
"7 

% 4 
Gs 


B WILLIAM CASLON, Fan in Chiſwvell Street, LON DON. 


Double Pica Htalich. 


Quouſyue tandem abutere, Catili- 
na, patientia noſtra ? quamaiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 


ABCDEFGHYFIKLMNO 


| Great Primer Italick. 
Reouſgue tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia noftra ? quamdiu nos etiam fu- 
ror iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe 
effrenata jaftabit audacia ? nihilne te 
nofturnium prefidium palatii, nibil ur- 


bis vigilie, nibil timor li, nibil con- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQR 


| Engliſh Ttalick. 
1. — tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 9 
tra mm nos etiam furor Ne tuus eludet? 


"ABCDEFGHI FKLM 


| Pica Ntalick. 
Melium, novis rebus ftudentem, manu ſua occidit. 
Fuit, fuit 11% 3 in hac repub. virtus, ut viri 


fortes acrioribus ſuppliciis civem pernicioſum, quam fortes acrioribus ſuppliciis civem pernicioſum, quam a- 


cerbiſſimum hoſtem coercerent. Habemus enim ſenatuſ- 
conſultum in te, Catilina, vehemens, & grave: non deeſt 
reip. conſilium, neque autoritas hujus ordinis : nos, nos, 
dico aperte, conſules deſumus. Decrevit quondam ſenatus 
ABCDEFGHIJKL MNOP QRSTVUW XYZ 


Small Pica Italich. No 1. 

fn pans ſore os imur hebeſtere aciem horum 
autoritatis. habemus enim huj uſmodi /c conſultum, verum- 
tamen incluſum in tabulis, tanguam gladium in vagina recon- 
ditum : quo ex ſenatuſconſulto confeſtim es hog te efſe, Co- 
tilina, corvenit, Viuis-: 15 — non ad m, ſed ad 

confirmandam audaciam. „P. C., me off oe : 
o in tantis reipub. 7 mon difolutum Ley 7. am 

are IFKLMNOPIORSTVWUX 1 


pen, No 2. 
eee ere aciem herum au- 
— 1 

in tabulis, tanguam m in vagina 
quo ex fconfulte confeſtim . te efſe, Catilina, con- 

& vivis non depenendam, ſod ad c 
dam audaciam. Cupio, P. C., me 

periculis nan 


7 BCDEPOHI, att N 


% Td % —_ > 


5 expo in tantis 
m inertia 


e, e, 4 par nar nt Sas 
wives, ita ut nunc vivis, _ _ 

—0 hs, ' me commo vert te contra 
aures non ſentientem, 3 


GH Dear Err Foo Fra 


Long Primer Ttalick. No 2. 


73CDs 


cuftodient a Etenim quid eft, — 


BCDE GHITKLUNOPERVIVOW THz 24 


" axdacia ? 


FATS | 


endere 


5 — 


Upawh Þougming bphpf A g-, ve wh th 


en ap = hk. & bub 


wn ng 
bul Ke b. - Ge — 


Ep e 
reer 


Engliſh $ 


— CORES J 12 


Pica Samaritan. 
waits NN 434m wmTPAT mma Far N 


TAM ma 24t worms 444 me AMT 
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Hebrew with Points 


N n 


\ 


* ſound itſelf, but rather the ſign of a ſound ; 


x, and the Greek F, J, 5, Cc. which are compoſed of et, # s, 


— — 2 


, 


uſed in conveying their thoughts to each other in ſpeech. 
Letter is by ſome defined, a ſimple uncompounded ſound of 
the voice, that cannot be ſubdivided into any more ſimple, 
and generally marked with a particular charaQter. 
But it muſt be owned, that ſtrictly - 02x: oh a letter is not the 
or yeaupue, litera, 
is derived from y*yeamai, of ypage, to write; and Giterg is 
formed from litus, the participle of linere, to ſmear, or mark: 
whence obliterare ſignifies to blot out. 
Where a. ſign or character does not expreſs a ſound entirely 
ſimple, but one reſolvible into ſeveral ; it is not ſo properly a 
letter as an abbreviation, containing in itſelf as many letters as 
its power does ſimple ſounds. This is evident in the Latin &, 


xo, v, OT, Ofc. 

On the contrary, a ſimple ſound, though expreſſed by ſeveral 

characters, is yet to be eſteemed one letter; for th, ph, are 

ſingle letters, as much as e, 0, and FE | 

The letters F, G, H, K, Q, X, V, Z, were unknown to 

the antient Romans, as is proved by Dauſquius in his Ortho- 
4 where he traces the origin of the ſeveral letters. See 

F, GH, &: 


| 


LET 


into mutes, diphthongs, liquids, and charaFeriflics. 


The Hebrews divide their letters into guttural, as a, h, ch, 


gn, aleph, he, chaph, hain ; dental, as z, ts, r, zain, tſade, 
reſh ; labial, as b, m, u, p, beth, mem, vau, phe ; lingual, 
or thoſe chiefly formed by the tongue, as d, t, I, u, daleth, 
— . nun; and palatal, as g, i, c, A, ghimel, jod, 
caph, f 

Printers diſtinguiſh their letters into capital, majuſcule, initial, 


or upper-caſe letters, which ſerve for the titles of books, pro- 


per names, c. And minuſcule, ſmall, or under - caſe letters - 
which are again divided, according to their ſize, into pearl, 
nonpareil, pica, great canon, dee. bey have alſo their flou - 
riſhed letters, engraven on wood or metal, which take place 
of the illumined letters of the antient manuſcripts. 

There are letters of various ſizes, or bodies; each of which, 


again, are ſometimes caſt with the Roman, ſometimes an Ita- 


lic, and ſometimes an Engliſh, or Black letter face. There 

8 allo bodies with Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, the muſic 
e, Se. 

The moſt uſual ſizes, or bodies, with their proportions, are 

ſhewn and exemplified in the following table; where it is to 


be obſerved, that the verſe anſwering to each is compoſed in 


Grammarians diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants ;| the reſpective ſize or letter. 


Pearl. Which when he knew, and felt our feeble hearts, 

Nonpareit. Emboſt with bale, and bitter diting grief, 

Brevier. 5 Which love had launched with bis deadly darts; 

Long Primer. N With wounding words, and terms of foul repriefs 

Small Pica, He pluck'd from us all hope of due relief, 

WR, That erſt us held in love of ling' ring life. | . 
Engliſh, The hopeleſs, heartleſs gan the cunning thief | N 


Great Primer. Perſuade to die to ſtint all further ſtriſfe? N 


Double Pica. To me he lent this rope, to him a ruſty "re" I 
ent of - haſty 


Two lined With which ſad inſtrum 
Enghſo. J death = 


Great That woful lover lothing 
Canon] longer life. 


The above ſizes were all caſt in the foundery of Mr. W. 
Caſlon; a perſon who, though not bred to the art of letter- 
founding, has by dint of genius arrived at an excellency in 
it unknown before in England, and which even ſurpaſſes any 


1 
Herodian, Rufus Feſtus, Pliny, Lucan, &c. to the Pheœni- 
cians; S. Cyprian, to Saturn; Tacitus, to the Egyptians; 
and ſome to the Ethiopians. . : 
The Egyptian mummies, and obeliſks, prove a great antiqui- 


of the kind done in Holland, or elſewhere. ty on the fide of the hieroglyphics; but if the Chineſe chro- 
A ſet or fount of any of theſe ſizes, includes current letters, | nology may be credited, their characters are vaſtly more an- 
_ capitals, numeral figures, points, ſpaces, c. See FounT.| tient than thoſe of the Egyptians. —The Chineſe make Fohi, 


Letters make the firſt part or elements of grammar; an aſſem- 
blage of theſe compoſe /y/lables, of thoſe words, and of theſe 
entences. 1 249% . 

be alphabet of every language conſiſts of a certain number of 
theſe letters, which ought each to have a different ſound, fi- 
gure, and ſignification, | \ 
As the difference of articulate ſounds was intended to expreſs|- 
the different ideas of the mind, fo one letter was originally 
intended to ſignify only one ſound, and not, as at preſent, to 


the firſt of their kings, the inventor of their /etters, and com- 
pute him to have lived 2950 years before Chriſt. Durigg all 
which time, they pretend to have certain and written ac- 
counts in their books,—If this holds true, their character 
muſt be older than Moſes by 1400 years, and even prior to 
 Menes, the firſt king of Egypt, by 300 years : ſo that the 
Chineſe. letters appear to be the mo ne that kind; 
and the book Yekim, ſaid to be written by Fohi, the moſt 
antient book. 4 


* 3 
- 


expreſs ſometimes one ſound, and ſometimes another; which] But as China is ſo remote, and had fo little cot unication 
i of confuſion into the languages, with theſe parts of the world, we may reac make nw. 
and rendered the learnipg of themodern tongues infinitely more | | 


other enquiry into the original of letters in the hither parts * 
of Aſia, Egypt, and Europe. Here, indeed; the Egyptians 
ſeem to have the beſt title.—lIt is more than probable, from 


difficult than it would otherwiſe have been. This conſidera- 
tion, together with the poverty of all the known alphabets, & titl 
and their want of ſome letters to expreſs certain ſounds by, | the obeliſks, c. that their hieroglyphics were the firſt man- 
has occaſioned ſeyeral attempts towards an univerſal alphabet, ner of writing, and the original characters in theſe parts, as 
to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds or letters being prior to Moſes 3 and were made, at leaſt in great mea- 
as are uſed in any 2 A thing of very conſiderable} ſure, while the Iſraelites N among them, and 
uſe z a ſpecimen of which is given us by Mr. Lodwick, in] ſequentiy not well qualified for 
the Philoſophical Tranſattions. ._. 8 dici 
According to Crinitus, Moſes invented the Hebrew letters, {he 2 
Abrabam the-Syriac and Chaldee ; the Phœnicians thoſe of Egyptians, or from their nearer neighbours of Judea, an 


. 


| e eee by ner: 28 cy 8 is a queſtion ; ſince ſome of the boss of 8 
elaſgians into Italy; Nicoſtrata the Latin; Iſis the Egyp-] Teſtament,\ being written in letters, is more likely to have 
n e hole of tho Gti 5; + os — 


given them the hint, than the hierbgiyphics gr Egypt.-But 
when or 9 the Pan this art, it is 


Yet as to the firſt letters, what they were, who firſt invented is ar 
nerally agreed, that Cadmus, the ſon of "Agenor, firſt 


them, and among what people they were firſt in uſe, there 


is ſtill roam te doubtz however, ſetting aſide conjectures, and brought lefters to Greece; whence, in the following ages, 
rejudice, the buſineſs of antiquity ſeems to lie between the] they ſpread over the reſt of Europe. or ann 
$i Feyptiataend Chineſe.—Philo. attributes the firſt invention | Rudbecs, who in his Atlantica cog the glory of all inven 
bl letters Abraham; Joſephus,'S. Irenzus, and athers, to] tions, from all other nations, for the Swededymaintains, 


Enoch; Bibliander, to Adam; Euſebius, Clement Alexan+ 
drinus, Corn. Agrippa, &c. to Moſes; Pomponius Mela, 


3 6 * ” * 


the Ionians had letters before Cadmus; that at the time 1 
th ee of Trap, the Gogh ad but 19 fe, wheres 


* 5 
_ 3; 28 1 ge " — N. 
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Wee — > 2 Fe 2 | . ; 1 &: 
hether Cadmus, and the Phcenicians learnt letters fr {be 8 


* 3 4 

* 
8 
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. 
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* 


3 


7 


1 


2 


. _ ” large volumes to ſay v | 
''* took up a great deal of room . To remedy theſe inconveni- 


come within the reach of painting to repreſent : as voice, ſmell, 


body, or figure. From ſeveral {imple ſtrokes, they afterwards 


5 When they are able to read. There are ſcarce any of them 


Among the Chineſe letters, there are ſome nom almoſt wore 


© only uſed in public infcriptions.— f third, much more regular 


bn dave invented a fourth kind, where the ſtrokes, 


_ liged to fteal, muſt be underſtood the letters in uſe among the 
5 rboreans. 1 
2 are few things on which there has been ſo much writ- 


— Brere wood, Montanus, Walton, the two 


plied the {etters and c 


© . convenience to foreigners, of which the miſſionaries in that 


* 
© — 
#4 
L E ; , 


: the Phœcniciafs had * Werk he concludes, that it was 


not either Cadmus, or the Phcenicians, who taught this art to 
the Greeks.—But, in regard the antient northern nations 
had juſt 16 letters, like the Greeks, he concludes, the Greeks 
muſt either have taught them to the people of the North, or 


have learnt them of them. —But becauſe the form and make] 


of the Runic letters is more artleſs, and coarſe, than that of 
" the Greek letters, he concludes, that theſe laſt muſt be de- 
rived from the former; taking it as 8 that thoſe who 
derive any thing from another, poliſh and improve it He 
yen aſſerts, that, by the golden apples which Hercules was ob- 


ten, as on the original Hebrew -letters. Origen, Euſe- 
bius Cæſarienſis, S. Jerom, &c. have made it the ſubject of 
their inquiry. If they do not always go back to the begin- 
ning of the world, and the origin of letters, it is at leaſt in- 
quired, what. were the characters made uſe of by Moſes to 
tranſmit the law to poſterity, or thoſe uſed by the other hi- 
ftorians, and prophe 8 
uſed by the Hebrews before the Babylonian captivity ?—Wich 
regard to which, there are three principal opinions: ſome 
imagine the antient Hebrew letter the ſame with that now in 
uſe; of this opinion are ſeveral doctors of the Talmud, Po- 
ſtellus, Buxtorf, He. The ſecond opinion is, of thoſe who 
believe the Samaritan letter the more antient; which is now 
the more common opinion, as without doubt it is the elder: 
ſeveral Miſchnic and Gemaric doctors, many of the rabbins 
and fathers, Origen, Jerom, Euſebius, Beda, Genebrard, 
Ramban, Bellarmine, Scaliger, Druſius, Capella, Bibliander, 
offius's, Bochart, 
and Bernard, are all of this opinion. —The third is, that from 
the beginning there were two Hebrew charactets; the one ſa- 
cred, the other profane ; which is the opinion of Azarias, R. 
De Bartenora, Poſtel, Buxtorf, Conringius, &c.—But this diſ- 
tinction of two kinds of characters ſeems a mere chimæra.— 
See P. Souciet on the Samaritan medals ; where he proves, 
\, that the /etters in the inſcriptions of thoſe medals are the ge- 
muine original Hebrew characters. See alſo the articles SA 
MARITAN, and HEBREW. Wn | 
be art of joining letters to form words, and of combining 
the one apd the other an, infinite number of different ways, 
Aa ſecret unknown to the Chineſe : inſtead of the alphabe- 
_ "tical letters, they at firſt, like the ians, - uſed hierogly- 
- phics: they painted, rather than wrote; ſtriving, by the na- 
tural i of things drawn on paper, to expreſs and commu- 
nicate their ideas to one another. To write hed, they were 
obliged to paint its figure; and to ſignify a foreſt, they drew 
2 great number of trees: a circle ſerved for the ſun, and a 
r was not 
| very incommodious, but alſo very.im . For, be- 
ſides that could but expreſs heir thoughts by halves; 
even that little they could expreſs, was but very imperfectly 
delivered; and it was ſcarce poſſible not to be frequently de- 
© ceived in it. Further, they were under a neceſſity of writing 
little matters, in regard their pictures 


a. 


2 4 


encies, they changed, by little and little, their manner of 
. writing, making it more fimple, though leſs natural. They 
© even invented ſeveral characters, to expreſs things that did not 
thoughts, paſſions, and a thouſand other objects that have no 
ers more compound; and in this manner multi- 
| r der to infinity, contriving one, or 
more, for every word. S ONS © TS. $0 

This 'multitude of letters ſeems the ſource of that ignorance 
Which we find among the Chineſe. Their whole lives being 
ſpent in learning their letters, they have no time to apply them- 
; ez to the ſtudy of things, but think themſelves very learned 


that Know all their letters; they think it is a great progreſs 
they have made, when, after forty or fifty years bard ſtudy, 
-" they are able to underſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand. —But 
the 2 of their learned men come ſhort of this: Fa- 
ther Le Compete is of opinion, that the greateſt doctor among 
them never undetſtood half of their letters well; for the whole 
number he reckons eighty thouſand.— This is a prodigious in- 


- 


Country make loud complaints. 
- out of ule, and only preſerved out of reſpect to antiquity.— 
©" There is a ſecond claſs, much leſs antient than the 8 


and beautiful, uſed in printing, and even in ordinary writing. 
Howerel as the ſtrokes are to be diſtinctiy formed, they 
- .. cannot be wrote with-any tion. For this reaſon, they 
| > being cloſer, 
and leſs diiant from each other, allow them to be writ with 


ts of the Old Teſtament, or even thoſe 


country by the Spaniards, —The Acaanibas engtave their me- 
morable events and epocha's on ſtones, and metals; their 
ſongs ſupply the re{t.—ln Peru, and Chili, to keep an account 
of their goods and chattels, and to preſerve the memory of 
their particular affairs, the Indians have recourſe to certain 
knots of wool ; which, by the variety of their colours, and 
ties, ſerve inſtead of characters, and writing. The knowlege 

of-thele knots, which they call guipos, is one of their great ſci- 

ences; but which is always kept as a ſecret, and never revealed 

to the children, till the fathers think themſelves at the end of 


their days. | 
Double LETTER. DovsLE. . 
Final LETTE8x. FINAL. 
Guttural LETTER. GUTTURAL. 
 Labial LETTER. Sce ( LABIAL. 
LETTER foundery. Founpery. 
LETTER Hundert furnace. FURNACE. - 
LETTER founders mould. MovrLp: . 


Ware Lx7TERS are thoſe uſed, inltead of ciphers, to expreſs 
numbers, \ 
The Roman numerals are, C, D, I, L, M, V, X; which 
are all formed by deſcribing a circle, and drawing two lines 
through it, chills each other at right angles in the centre. 
See 


5 HARACTER. 5 | 
ominical LETTER. 2 OMINICAL, 
Nundinal LETTER. 5 See the article NunDINnAL. 


LETTER is alſo a writing addreſſed and*ſent to one. See 

\ EpPisSTLE. = 

LETTER of attorney, a writing authorizing an attorney to do 
ſome legal act in our Read : as, to give ſeiſin of lands, to re- 
ceive debts, to ſue a third perſon, &c. < TRE 

LETTER of credit, among metchants, a letter which a mer- 
chant, or banker, dire&s to bis correſpondent abroad, order- 
ing him to credit the bearer as far as a certain ſum. See CRE- 
DIT. | | 

EeTTER of exchange. See BILL, and EXCHANGE. 


LETTER of licence, in trade, is an inſtrument, or writing, „ 


granted to a man who has failed, or broke, fi and ſealed 
by his creditors 3 which letter uſually | ang a longer time for 
payment : ſo that the debtor, having ſuch an aſſurance, may 
go about his buſineſs without fearing an arreſt, 
LETTERS of mart, or marque, are letters under the privy- 
ſeal, granted to the king's ſubjects; impowering them to 
take, by force of arms, what was formerly taken from them 
by tire ſubjects of ſome other flate, contrary to the law of 
mart. . ? 
LETTERS patent, or overt, are writings ſealed with the great ſeal 
of England, whereby a man is authorized to do or enjoy any 
thing, which, of himſelf, he could not do. 8 
They are fo called, by reaſon of their form; as being open, 
with the ſeal affixed, ready to be ſhewn for the confirmation 
of the authority given by 4 — | 
Common perſons may grant /etters patent; but they are ra- 
ther called patents, than letters patent; yet, for diſtinction, 
1 granted by the king are ſometimes called letters patent 
royal. ow 
Leiters patent conclude with teſte meipſe; charters, with his 
teſtibus. See PATENT. f 
LETTERs of reſpite, letters iſſued out by a prince, in favour of 
- honeſt, unfortunate debtors againſt too rigorous creditors, 
whereby payment is delayed for a certain term. 
The uſe of theſe letters is very antient : Caffiodorus obſerves, 
they were in uſe in the time of Theodoric, king of the Goths ; 
others will have them introduced towards the end of the ele- 
venth century, by pope Urban II. in favour of thoſe who went 
on the eroiſades. | 
They are till in uſe in France, and ſome other countries; and 
take their name, d reſpirando, becauſe they give the debtor a 


breathing while. 
Circular LETTERs. CIRCULAR. 
Dimiſſory L8TTE Rs. og \ DimissoRy. ' 
Moni tory LETTERS. See the article 4 MoniTory, 
Pacific LETTERS. I {fPaAciF1e. 
Paſte LETTE Rs. 2M * PASCHAL. 
LETTERED, LETRAPDOsS, literati. See LiTt- 


RATI, 2 | | ; 
LEVANDIS militum expenſis. See the article ExpENS18. 
LEVANT, in geography, fignifies any country ſituate to the caſt 

of us, or the —.— 2 of any continent or country, or that 

on which the ſun riſes. - | 85 | | 
LeyANT, in matters of commerce, &c. is generally reſtrained 
to the Mediterranean- ſea; or, rather, to the country on the 

_ caſtern part of it. N n 

Hence, our trade thither is called the Levant trade; and a wind 

that blows from thence, out of the Streights - mouth, is called a 
Mu e- 755 Ho he NG * ne op OE 

EVANT meaſures. i » 1 yy WIEASURE. © 
Palo of the ur. the article ' oO TO IT NS 
LEvaAnrT and couchant, in law, is, when cattle have been ſo long 

in another man's giound, that they have lain down, and riſen 


. , mote caſe, abd readineſs; and this they call the running letter. —_— to feed. e oe 2 ; 
AI Americans bad no 1tters before the diſcovery of that | LEVARI faciasr, a writ directed to the ſheriff for levying a Z 
223 [a bes! : 
. } 3 
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fam of money on 2 man's lands and tenements, who has 
forfeited his recognizance. 
LEVATIO — See the article ARIETUM. 
 LEVATOR, an epithet which anatomiſts give to ſeveral 
muſcles, whoſe uſe is to raiſe, or lift up, the parts to-which 
they' belong. 1 
There are 4evators of the eye-lids, of the 11 5 of the 
anus, of the ſcapula, &c.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 


u. 3. ; ; | 
EVU rug! See TERRIs & Catalis tentis ultra de- 
bitum. | 
LEUCOMA *, in-phyſic, a little white ſpot on the cornea of 
the eye; called by the Latins albuge. - ; 
'* The word is Greek, asv:ojpe, from aevx©-, white. 
It is occaſioned by an humour gathered in this membrane, or 
by the ſcar following a wound, or by an ulcer in, this part; 
as ſometimes happens in the ſmall-pox. ; 
LEUCOPHLEGMATIA “, a kind of dropſy, otherwiſe 
called anaſarca. | 
The word is Greek, Atuzopatypd]ie, formed from acvx@ 
white ; and pa+ypue, pituita, phlegm. 9 - 

The leucophlegmatia conſiſts in a tumour, or bloating, of the 
whole outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts; white 
and ſoft, eaſily giving way to the touch, and preſerving the 
impreſſion made by the finger for ſome time. 

It may either be owing to ſome diſorder of the blood; 
which, in this diſeaſe, is of a pale colour, viſcid, and cold; 
or to an aqueous humour extravaſated, and gathered to- 
gether in the muſcles, and the pores of the ſkin. See Supple- 
ment, article HypRoPs. 
LEVEL“, an inſtrument wherewith to draw a line parallel to 
the horizon, and continue it out at pleaſure; and, by this 
means, to find the true level, or the difference of aſcent or 
| deſcent, between ſeveral places, for conveying water, drain- 
ing fens, &c. ; 
The word comes from the Latin /ibella, the croſs beam that 
forms the-brachia of a balance; which, to be juſt, muſt 
ſtand horizontally. 

There are ſeveral inſtruments, of different contrivance and 

matter, invented for the perfection of levelling ; all of which, 
for the practice, may be reduced to theſe that follow: 
Air-LEvEL, that which ſhews the line of level, by means of 
a bubble of air, incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs tube of 
an indeterminate and thickneſs, whoſe two ends are 
ſealed hermetically, that-is, are cloſed with the glaſs itſelf, 
by heating it with the flame of a lamp, till it become ſoft 
and tractable.— When the bubble of air fixes itſelf at a cer- 
tain mark, made exactly in the middle of the tube, the plane, 
or ruler, herein it is fixed, is level. When it is not level, 
the bubble will riſe to one end. 

This glaſs tube may be ſet in another of braſs, having an 

aperture in the middle, whence the bubble of air may be ob- 

ſerved. Bo: 5 
The liquor wherewith the tube is filled, is ordinarily either 
oil of tartar, or aqua ſecunda; thoſe not being ſo liable to 
freeze as common water; nor to rarefraction and condenſa- 
tion, vas ſpirit of wine is. | | 

The invention of this inſtrument is aſcribed to M. There: 


not. ; 

Air-LevEeL, with Sights, is an im t on that laſt de- 
ſcribed: which, by the addition of more apparatus, becomes. 
more commodious, and exact. . | 
It conſiſts. of an + air-leve! {Tab. Surveying, | fig. 4+) about 
eight i long, and ſeven or eight inches in diameter, ſet 
in a brals. tube, with an aperture in the middle. The tubes 
are carried in a: ſtrong, ſtrait ruler, a foot long, at whoſe 
ends are fixed two ſights, exactly perpendicular to the tubes, 
and of an equal height, having a ſquare hole, formed by two 
fillets of braſs, croſſing each other at right angles; in the 


middle whereof is drilled a very little hole, through which a 


point on a level with the inſtrument is deſcried. The braſs 
tube is faſtened on the ruler by means of two ſcrews; one 
whereof, marked 4, ſerves to raiſe, or depreſo, the tube, at 
pleaſure, for bringing it towards a {eve]. The top of the ball 
and ſocket is rivetted to a little ruler that ſprings; one end 
whereof is faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, and the 
other end has a ſcrew. 5, ſerving to raiſe and depreſs the in- 
ſtrument, when nearly level. F 4 
This inſtrument is yet leſs commodious than the following 
one; | becauſe, though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet they 
e wig great a ſpace to determine the point of 
level preciſely. bs e . 
Air-LRVEL, ith Teleſcope Sights. —This level, repreſented in 
Tab. Surveying, fig. 5. -is like the laſt; with this difference, 


75 "ug hair hor | 
12 the obj -Slaſs 2; which little tube may be drawn 


LEV 


dut, of puſhed into the great one, for adjuſtipg the teleſc 
to different 1 other end of — ae bs 
Placed the ago rw the ſcrew 3 is for railing or lowering 
the little for * the hair, and making it agree with 
the bubble of air when the inſtrument is ive; and the ſcrew 
4is for making the bubble of air agree with the teleſcope, — 
The whole is fitted to a ball and ſocket. 
M. Huygens is ſaid to have been the inventor of this level ; 
which has this advantage, that it may be inverted, by turn- 
ing the ruler and teleſcope half round; and if, then, the hair 
cut the ſame point that it did before the turn, it is a proof the 
operation is juſt. 4, 
It may be obſerved, that one may add a teleſcope to any kind. 
of level, by applying it upon, or parallel to, the baſe, or ruler, 
hen there is occaſion to take the level of remote objects. 
oot-LEVEL. See the article FooT-level. 

Artillery Foot-LeveL, is in form of a ſquare, having its two 
legs, or branches, of an equal length; at a juncture whereof 
is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and plumbet, playing 
on a perpendicular line in the middle of a quadrant; it is 
frequently divided into 9o degrees, or rather into twice 45 
degrees from the middle. See Fig. 6. lit. F. 

This inſtrument may be uſed on other occaſions, by placin 
the ends of its two branches on a plane; for when the threa 
plays perpendicularly over the middle diviſion of the quadrant, 
that plane is afſuredly level. 
To uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of ar- 
tillery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed height by means 
re whoſe thread will give the degree above the 
el. 


middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, another ſomewhat 
bigger, at the top of which is — a line with a plumbet; 
which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at right angles with 
the baſe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe is horizontal. 
This and the maſons level, though very common, are 
eſteemed the beſt for the practice of building, though the 
operations by them can only be ſhort. Fi 

Gunners LEVEL, for levelling cannons and mortars, is an in- 
ſtrument repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 8. conſiſting of a 
triangular braſs plate, about four inches high ; at the bottom 
of which is a portion of a circle, divided into 45%, which 
number is ſufficient for the higheſt elevation of cannons and 
mortars, and for giving ſhot the greateſt range. On the 
centre of this ſegment of a circle is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, 


„ e whereof it may be fixed, or moved, at pleaſure. - 


e end of this piece of braſs is made fo as to ſerye for a 
plumbet and index, in order to ſhew the different degrees of 
elevation of pieces of artillery.— This inſtrument has alſo a 
braſs foot to ſet upon cannon or mortars, ſo as when thoſe 
pieces are horizontal, the whole inſtrument will be perpen- 
The uſe of this level is obvious; and conſiſts in placing the 
foot thereof on the piece to be elevated; in ſuch manner as 
that the point of the plumbet may fall on the proper degree : 
this is what they call /evellin — 

Maſons Lever is compoſed of three rules, ſo joined as tb form 
an ifoſceles rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A; at the 
vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from which hangs a 

| plumbet, which ee line marked in the 
min 


middle of the baſe, when to which the ſevel is ap- 
plied is horizontal; but 
thing is lower on one {ide than the other... 


Plumb, or Pendulum Lxvxr, that which ſhews the horizontal 


line, by means of another line perpendicular to that deſcribed 
828 or pendfilum. s 

is inſtrumentꝭ repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 6. conſiſts 

of two legs, or branches, joined at right es; 


whereof that which carries the thread and plummet is about 


aà foot and an half long. This thread is hung towards the top 
of the branch, at the point 2. The middle of the branch 
where the paſſes is hollow, that ſo it may hang free 
everywhere but towards the bottom, where there is a little 
blade of filver, whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the 


teleſoope. The ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, 


as it were, a kind of caſe, left the wind ſhould agi- 

tate the thread; for which reaſon the ſilver blade is covered 
with a glaſs G, to the end that it may be ſeen when the 
thread and plumbet play upon the perpendicular. The te- 
leſcope 1 is faſtened to the other branch, or leg, of the in- 
ſttrument, and is about two feet long, having an hair placed 
© horizontally acroſs the focus of the object- glaſs, which de- 


termines the point of lu, when the ſtring and plumbet 


hang againſt the line on the ſiluer blade. 


All the accuracy of this inſtrument depends on the teleſaope's 


being fitted at right angles to the dicular.— t has a 
ball and ſocket, by which it is faſtened to its foot; and is 
ſaid to have been the invention of M. Picard. 
Reflecting Lx vxIL, is that made by means of a pretty ſur- 


face af water — the ſame object inverted, which 
1 we ſee. erect dy the eye | — where" thoſe two 
objects appear to 


is in a level wich the place where the 
5 XX 4 03 Ou A ſurface 
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Carpenters and Paviors LxvxL, conſiſts of a long ruler, in ke 


the mark when the 
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Mer LzvyEL, that which ſhews the horizontal line by mea 
of a ſurface of water, or other liquid : founded on this prin- 


LEV 
furfuce of water is found. —This is the invention of k. Pla- 


There is alſo another reffecti 


of ſteel, or the and placed a little before 
the objet-glaſs of a teleſcope ſuſpended perpendicularly. — 
This mirror maſt make an angle of 45 with the tele- 


|  ſeopez in which caſe, the cular line of the faid 


. teleſcope is converted into an horrizontal line ; which is the 


: fame with the line of /rve!l. The invention of this is owing 


to M. Caffim. 
means 


ciple, that water always naturally places itſelf level. 
The moſt fimple is made of a long wooden trough, or ca- 
nal, whoſe ſides are parallel to its baſe ; ſo that being equally 
filled with water, the ſurface thereof ſhews the line o level — 
This is the chorobates of the antients, deſcribed by V fruvius, 
Lib. VIII. c. 6. | 

This fort of level is alſo made with two cups fitted to the 
two ends of « pipe three or four feet long, about an inch in 


diameter; by means whereof the water communicates from 


che one to the other cup: and this pipe being moveable on its 
. - ſtand, by means of a ball and ſocket, when the two cups bo- 


dome equally full of water, their two ſurfaces mark the line 


of level. | | ; 

This inftrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo be made with two 

ſhort cylinders of three or four inches long, faſtened 

to each extreme ot the pipe with wax, or maſtic. Into the 
ive is filled fome common or coloured water, which ſhews 


through the cylinders, by means whereof the line of 
level is determined; 


the height of the water, with reſpect to 
being always the ſame in both cy- 


at the ends whereof are faſtened little moving pieces, which 
carry two rings, by one of which the teleſcope is ſuſpended 


an hook at the end of the ſcrew 3; and by the other, a 


inſt the object · glaſs of the other 
— nprhny Ie 


If the tube of the teleſcope 


caſion requires, by a little ö 5 | 
| be not found {rel when ſulpende, a fer, or ring 4, i 
put on it, rr e 

is 


2 on which the inſtrument is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden 

croſs; at the ends of each arm whereof there is an hook, ſerv- 
from too much > rs in uſing, or 
id flat croſs is applied another hollow 


ey left open, that the tgleſcope may be ſecured from 
wt —— ion to uſe. The foot of 
this n plate, to which are faſtened 


chree braſsferrils, moveable by means r wherein are 


| t ſtaves: and on this foot is placed the 


LEVELLING, the art, or 24, of finding a line parallel to the 
_ horizon, — ſtations in order to determine the 


line 
being the point of 
of a 


the which determines it, will 
the 5 


much 
ſuring, we 


4 of that is faid to rent 
devel ; as being that given y the ſight; but is eaſil reduced 
mea- 


- 


* # * 


level, conſiſting of a mirror | 


down, till you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part 
ſcope, or ſights. 
6 yards, 4 feet, 2 


r - the level to look at the next 
i icular to the ſemidiameter of | | viſual ray will give the 


it drawn from the | 


e diſcovered the preciſe length of that radius 
Alt was for want Af the knowlege of this, that the antients 


were not to reduce the aj level to the true one; 
and accordingly, to prevent, into an error, never le- 
2 5 „ < : p 


4 kv. 


- vlled above 20 feet at once, where ſuch reduction was not 


neceſſary. | i _ 
By the table fince made, it that at the diſtance of 
100 yards the apparent level is raiſed above the true one 


about one third of a line: ſo that the antients, in this reſpect, 
were more ſcrupulous than needed. By means of this re- 
duction, we are now able to level diſtances of one or two 
miles, at a ſingle operation, which the antients could not do 
in leſs than 300. | | 

The operation of /zvelling is as follows: Suppoſe the hei 

of the point A (Tab. Surveying, fig. 10.), on the top of a 
mountain, above that of the point B. and at the foot thereof, 
required :—Place the level about the middle diſtance, be- 
tween the two points, as in D, and ſtaffs in A and B; and 
let there be perſons inſtructed with fi for raiſing and 
lowering, on the faid ſtaffs, little marks of paſteboard, or 
other matter. The level being placed horizontally by the 
bubble, &c. look towards the ar AE, and cauſe the mark 


ſo raiſed to be lowered, till the middle, upper * 


other moſt conſpicuous part, appear in the viſual ray. Then 
meaſuring exactly the perpendicular height of the point A, 
above the point L. which ſuppoſe 6 feet 4 inches, ſet that 
down in your book : then turn the level horizontally about, 
that the JED of the teleſcope may be till next the eye 
when you look the other way (if you have only plain fights, 
the inftrument need not be turned) ; and cauſe the perſon at 
the ſtaff B to raiſe or lower his mark, till ſome conſpicuous 
part of it fall in the viſual ray, as at C; then meaſure the 
perpendicular height of C above B, which ſuppoſe 16 feet, 
16 inches; ſet this alſo down in the book above the. other 
number of the firſt obſervation ; ſubtract the one from the 
other, the remainder will be ten feet. four inches, which is 
the difference of level between A and B, or the height of the 

int A aboye the point B. | 

ote, If the point D, where the inftrament is fixed, be in 
the middle between the two points A and B, there will be 
no neceſſity for teducing the apparent level to the true level; 
the _ ray, in that caſe, being raiſed equally above the 
true level. "ob Ib TE 
If it be further required to know whether there be a'ſufficient 
deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A, to the point 
B, Tab. 1 11.—flere, in regard the diſtance 
_— it is required that ſeveral 
operations e. ving then choſen a proper place 
for the firſt ſtation, as I a ſtaff in the point A, 
near the ſpring, with a proper mark to ſlide up and down the 
ſtaff, as L; and meaſure the diſtance from A to I, which 
ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then the level being adjuſted" in the 
point . r mak L be raiſed « lowered till —4 
as you ſpy ſome co ** us part of it th the teleſcope, 
or fights of the level, and meaſure the height AL, which 
ſuppoſe 13 feet 5 inches. But in regard the diftance AI is 
2000 » you mult have recourſe to your table for a re- 
duction, ſubtracting 11 inches, which will leave the height 
AL, 12 feet 6 inches; and this note down in your book. 
Now turn the level horizontally about, ſo as the eye-glaſs of 
the teleſcope may be towards the ſtaff at A; and fixing up 
another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark G to be move&'up and 
"the tele- 
Meaſure the height H G, which ſuppoſe 
inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diftance of 
the points IH, which ſuppoſe 1 300 yards; for which di- 
ſtance, according to the table, 4 inches 8 lines muſt be ſub- 
trated from the height H G, which conſequently will but 
en 3 feet, 9 inches, 4 lines, to be faken down 


in your 


This done, remove the level forwards to ſome other emi- 


nence, as E, whence the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo 
another ſtaft at D, near the place whither the water is to be 


_ conveyed. - The level being again adjuſted in the point E, 


look back to the ſtaff H; and managing the mark as before, 
the viſual ray will give the point F. Meaſure the height 


HF, which ſuppoſe 11 feet 6 inches. Meaſure likewiſe 


the diſtance H E, which ſuppoſe 1000 yards; for which 
diſtance the table gives 2 inches, 9g lines of abatement; 
vrhich being taken from the height H F, there will remain 
II. feet, 3 inches, 3 lines, which enter in . 6 

, the 
| point D. Meaſure the height of 
D from the ground, which ſuppoſe 8 feet, 3 inches. Mea- 


wy alſo the N _ the ſtation * B, whoch fop- 
fe 900 yards; for which diſtance the table gives 2 inches 
3 lines ® i" ira which being taken Gm the hei t 5 


D, chere will remain 8 feet, 9 lines, which enter as 


For the manner of entering down obſervations in your book, 


obſerve that when a proper place or ſtation. for the level, 


between the two points, has been pitched 1, you muſt 
write down the two heights — that Age two 


different columns; viz. under the firſt column, thoſe ob- 
ſerved in looking through the teleſcope. when the eye w: 
from the ſpring, or towards the point, which we *. | 
back-fights ; and under the ſecond column, thoſe - obſerved 


l 


when 


LEV 


when the eye was next the ſpring, which we call fore-/ights, 
in the manner following: 


Back- ts. Fore-ſights. 
8 et. inch. line feet. inch. line 
Firſt height I 12 . 6: O Second height 21 . 09 : 4 
corrected. ; * © * © [Fourth height 8: 00:9 
Third height 11 : 29 10 1 
23:9 : 3 


Having ſummed up the heights of each column ſeparately, 
ſub the leſſer from the , the remainder will be the 


| difference of level between the points A and B; as in this 


ances meaſured, together; and d 


example, 
feet. inch, line. 
29: 10:01 
23:09: 0 
100: 10— The difference of height, or level, 
between the points A and B. 


If the diſtance of the two points be —_— add all the di- 
ividing the difference of 

height by the yards of the diſtances, for each 200 yards you 

will have a deſcent of about 2 inches 9 lines. 

Dr. Halley ſuggefts a new method of levelling, which has 

been put in practice by ſome of the French academy : this is 


performed wholly by means of the barometer, in which the 
mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the leſs height 


as the place is further remote from the centre of the earth, — 
Hence it follows, that the different heights of the mercury, 


in two places, give the difference of level. 


L 


© diouſly counterbalanced. 


In a lever there are three things 


Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations he made at the top 
and bottom of the Monument, found that the me fell 
one tenth of an inch at every 82 feet of ndicular aſcent, 
when the mercury was at 30 inches.—Dr. Halley allows of 
one tenth of an inch for every 30 yards; which, conſidering 
how accurately the barometers are now made, an inch, in 
ſome of them, being divided into an hundred, or more, parts, 
all very ſenſible, he thinks this method ſufficiently exact to 
take the levels for the conveyance of water, and leſs liable 
to errars than the common levels. 

The ſame author found a difference of three inches eight 
tenths, between the height of the mercury at the top and 


bottom of Snowden-hill in Wales. | 
For the common occaſion of /eve/ling to be performed without 


much apparatus of inſtruments, time, or trouble, the fol- 
lowing method may ſerve :—Set a pole upright in a ſpring, 


pond, tiver, or other place, whence water is to be brought, | 


and mark how many feet, and inches, are above water.— 
Then ſet up another pole, of equal length with the other, 
in the place to which the water is to come. Place the centre 
of a quadrant on the top of this laſt pole, the plumbet 
hanging free; ſpy through the fights the top of the pole that 
is in the water, and if the thread cuts any degree of the 
quadrant, the water may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the 
darth. If you cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, the 
operation may be repeated in the manner already di- 
rected. f 


EVELLING Staves, are inſtruments uſed in levelling ; ſerving 
to carry the marks to be obſeryed, and at the ſame time to 


meaſure the heights of thoſe marks from the ground. 
They uſually conſiſt each of two long ſquare wooden rulers, 
made to ſlide over one another, and divided into feet, inches, 


ER - /* A 1081 
LEVER *, or LeaveR, in mechanics, an inflexible right 


line, ſupported, in a ſingle point, on a fulcrum, or prop, and 
uſed for the raiſing of weights; being either void of weight 
itſelf, or, at leaſt, — Tock a weight as may be commo- 


* The word is formed of the French beter, which fignifies the 
ſame; formed of the verb /rwer, or Latin /evere, to raiſe. 
The lever is the ſecond, or, as others will have it, the firſt, 


of thoſe called mechanical powers, or ſimple machines, as 


being, of all others, the moſt ſimple ; and chiefly applied 
for raiſing weights to ſmall heights, _ | 

tings conſidered: the weight to 
be raiſed, or ſuſtained, /-as O (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1.)— 
The power by which it is to be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as B. 


And the fulcrum, or prop, D, whereon the lever is ſuſtained, 


or rather on which it moves round, the fulcrum remaining 
. fixed. * . n | | 


Levers are of three Kinde; ſometimes the fulerum is placed | 


fulcrum and the 


weight 
„ % nas aiabed8/5 INB8. | 
power of the'lever is founded on the following theorem; 


The ö | 
Viz. That the ſpace, or arch, deſcribed by each point of a 


between the weight and the power, as in fig. 1. this we call 
a lever of the firſt kind : ſometimes the weight is between the 


hind, a.1n fe. 2. and ſometimes the power acts between the 
| the fulcrum, as fg. 3. which is the lever of the 


« ver, and conſequently the velocity of each point of a lever, 


power, which is called a lever of the ſecond | 
the 


— 


_ ©" © js its diſtance from the ſulerum, or prop. . | 


| gravity 


to hung in F, the power required to ſuſtain 


to God. — Th 
of which gave ſome bf their cities to the læuites, with grounds 
in their neighbourhood for the ſubſiſtence of their flocks, — 


LEV 


From hence it follows, that the action of a power, and th 
reſiſtance of the weight, increaſe in proportion to their di- 
often * fulcrum. "aq : 
ence alſo it follows, that a power will be able to 
ſuſtain a weight, if the diftance of the point in the lever to 
which it is applied, be to the diſtance of the weight, as the 
weight to the intenſity of the power; which, if it be ever fo 
little increaſed, muſt raiſe the weight. See this docttine de- 
monſtrated under the word MEcyanic Powers; and farther 
illuſtrated under the word BALANCE; between which, and 
the lever, there is a great analogy; a lever of the firſt kind 
being a ſort of ſtilyard to raiſe weights. See STILYARD. 
The power and action of the lever will be fully, illuſtrated by 
the following propoſitions : 
. he power 9 a lever of any kind ſuſtain 2 
weight, the power is to the weight in a reciprocal ratio 
their diftances from the fulcrum. * 
This is the converſe of that demonſtrated under the head 
Mecnxanic Powers, 
2*, The weight of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind AB, fig. 1. 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity from the fulcrum C V, 
and the diſtances of the weight, and the power AC and 
CB, being all given, to find the power that will ſuſtain it. 
—Suppole the lever void of gravity, but in lieu thereof a 
weight hung at V: if then AC be made to CV, as the 
y of the lever to a fourth number, we ſhall have the 
weight which the lever is able to ſuſtain ; and this ſubtracted 
from the given weight, the remainder will be the weight to 
be ſuſtained by the power, Let CB then be to CA, as 
the remaining weight to a fourth weight, and we ſhall have 
the power to be applied in B, in order to ſuſtain the given 
weight with the given lever. A 


3˙, The gravity of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind A B, 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity from the fulerum CV, 


the diftances of the power, and the weight BC and C A, 
being all given, to the weight to be ſuſtained. Find 
the part of the weight ſuſtained by the lever alone, as in the 
former problem: in the ſame manner find the other part of 
the weight, which the power applied in B is able to ſuſtain ; 
— — two numbers together, and the ſum is the weight re- 
quired. ; 3 f 
„ The gravity, and centre of gravity F, of a lever of the 
nd kind C B, with the weight G, its diftance from the 
fulcrum CA, and from the power CB, being given, to 
find the . capable to ſuſtain the Nn Laker the 
tever void of gravity, but in lieu thereof a 
e lever alone; 
then find the power requiſite to ſuſtain the given weight G; 


160 8s powers rogue, and the ſum will be the power re- 
quired. | | 

5*, If a power applied to a lever of any kind lift a weight, 
dhe ſpace of the firſt is to that of the laſt, as is this laſt to a 


power able to ſuſtain the ſame weight ; whence it follows, that 
the gain of force is always attended with the loſs of tans, 


and vice verſa. a 


LEVERET, among ſportſmen, a young hare, in the firſt year 


of its a 


LEVIGATION, the reduction of hard and ponderous bodies, 


as coral, tutty, precious ſtones, &c, into a fine ſubtil po- 
like, as painters do their colours, | 
e 0 is much uſed in pharmacy and chemiſtry; but, 
unleſs the grinding inſtruments be extremely hard, will 


der, by grinding them with water upon porphyry, or the 


wear away, fo as ſometimes to double the weight of the me-- 


dicine thus man a 


LEVITE *, an inferior kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh taber- 


nacle, and' temple, who had the care and of 
ee n 


„ The word comes from che Greek aeu/ſne, tbe root of which 


is the name Levi z which was giveny to that patriarch by his 
mother Leah, from the Hebrew 15 lavah, to be tied, or 
united; Leab hoping, by the birth of this ſon, to be more 
doſely linked to her huſband jacob. Ay 


The levites, in the Jewiſh Church, were an, order inferior 


to the erf anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to deacons, 


in the 


iſtian church. 1 . 

The levites of the old law had no ſettled lands allotted them 
for their maintenance, but lived chiefly of the offerings made 
were diſtributed through all the tribes, each 


According to the numeration made by Solomon, from the 

age of twenty there were thirty-eight thouſand levites capable 
ſerving ; twenty-four thouſa | 

the daily miniſtry under the prieſts, ſix thouſand to 

be inferior judges in the cities, and to decide matters relating 

to religion, and of no great conſequence to the {tate ; four 


thouſand to be door-keepers, and to take care of the riches 
2 and the reſt to do the office of chanters, or 
LEVITY: ie nde i wint of e in ar bots. when 
compared d with another that is heavier, © Adee, ; 


ight equal there- 


of theſe he appointed for 


e 


— 
my 
- — — — — — — 
2 
o - _ 4 2 = 
1 » Ly 
— * 


* 


matter; whence it follows, that as no 


- e l 


LAB 


10 


maintain, that there is ſu 
ſolute levity, and impute to this 12 iſe or emer- 


of bodies lighter in ſpecie than the bodies wherein they 


find by experience, that all bodies tend towards the 
fas fo and ſome faſter, in all fluids, or me- 
whether water, air, &c. —Thus, cork is only ſaid to 
than gold; ' becauſe, under equal dimenſions, the 
ill fink in, and the cork ſwim u 

has r* that a ſ ghd body w at al on 
i n a fluid the ſame ſpecific vity; an a lighter 
an heavier. Abe reaſon is, that of 
the earth, thoſe which have a like 
haye equal gravity ; ſince the gra- 
ſum of the gravity 1 a its * 
es have an equal n K 


the ſame dimenſions there be no L 2 
ion of matter is 
ſo ſmall, hut that the body wherein it is contained may be 
i om meg ſmall, there can be no rea- 
im of that. theſe, which will not equally hold for 

be concluded, that thoſe bodies which do not 

vitate under the ſame dimenſions, do not contain 
2 of and, therefore, when we ſee, that 
park ſubſides in water, at the ſame time that an 
of cork ſwims upon it, it is evident, that the gold 
have a greater number of equal parts 
than the cork; or the cork muſt have a 

of vacuities than the gold ; and that there 
in the water 4 greater number of vacuitics than in 


L 
I 


m 


(hh 


'S 
E 


£ 


on 
| : 


1118 
: 
at © 1 


= hd: is have « cher idea both, of denk , or gravity, and 


8797 5 ar prog wad els rear in a ſtrict ſenſe, 

poſitive, only a mere negation, 
abſence, of 1 body 3 which raBoms that body to be 
* ter than another which contains more matter. 
— Hook, it is true, ſeems to maintain ſomething like a 
. tive levity ; which, if we miſtake not, is what he means 
: 2 ng rand viz. a property of bodies directiy 

to that of gravitation towards the ſun. 

— . he has diſcovered in the ſtreams of ſeveral 
- © comets) though th had a deſcent from the nucleus 
towards the 2 quickly returned, 
— . __ at to a p — extent. 
where the power of See c it ſhould 
W have 


-- ances; 
Paracentric Solicitation "ny See PARACENTRIC. 


„ 'BEVY, LVA, in law, ſignifies to gather, or collect; as, 


to money, troops, Cc. 
BEL ISR. otes to erect, or ſet up; as, to levy a 
W 


"LEX; I Lew: See the article Law. 

Lxx amiſſa, or legem amittere, in law, is underſtood of an in- 
famous, perjured perſon, who is faid to loſe his law ; or, as 

| Brafton has it, non eft ulterius dignus lege. See INFA- 
— 


Lax udicialts, is properly atis, dicium ferri ; F ; fome- 
= called N 3 15 


Lax Sacramenta atio facramentum. See N 
— yo, N * b 


. | Lax Talionis. See the article TALIoO. 


LEX Terre, the law and cuſtom of the land ; which name 


i: 3s diflipguifhed "from the civil low. Squaneon 


Land tere amittere. See the article AMITTERE. * 
* LEXICON *, AEZIKON, the fame with dictionary. 


2 rea is ily aſl felt g of Greek di : 
dt 5 W dition ; 2 


| _"wherdi the prick file ing mie uor, 
Ader having firſt taſted it ; 0 © | 


ions were alſd in uſe under the law of Moſes, bang in 
by God in Exodus xxix. and Numbers xv. = 
EL,  Famoſus ListtLUs, a writi ining 
proaches, or accuſations, 


| 8 


: * Plating is of 0 en , bw rere 


bo 
+4 


« 


levi ſed to | 


of matter, under}. 


L IB 


Libell&rs, among the antient.Ramans, were puniſhed with 


death, but in after-times they were gnly whipped. Auguſtus 

ranked fameſos libellos, defamato libels, among the crimes 

_ majg/tattsy of high treaſon.—F. Baldwin, has publiſhed a 

comment on the imperial. laws. againſt libels. Scandalous 

pictures are reckoned amongſt /bels. 

A libel, the lawyers ſay, may be either in ig, or fine 
ſeriptis: in ſoriptis, when a writing is c „or pub- 
liſhed, to another's diſgrace ; which may be done either verbis, 
aut cantilenis; as, where this is maliciouſly repeated, or ſung, 
in the preſence of others: or elſe fraditione, when the bel, 

or any copy of it, is delivered out, to ſcandalize the party. 

A Abel fme - ſcriptis may be two fold. 10, Picturis, as to 

paint the party in ſhameful, or ignominious manner: or, 

2% Signis, as to fix a gallows, or other i 9 ſigns, 
at the door of the party, or elſewhere. 

The puniſhment of libelling in — is putting the cri- 


minal in the pillory, whippi 
L1sxL alſo ſignifies p44 2 of any action in the 


civil — 


LIBELLATICI, an patient Lind of apoſtates from Chriſti- 
anity, under the perſecution of Decius; who, to prevent 
their being obliged to renounce: the faith, and ſacriſice to 
idols in kn Org made application to the magiſtrates, and ab- 
jured their faith in private; obtaining certificates of them, 
either by intreaty, or by money; by which they were at- 
teſted to have ith the orders of the emperor; and 
were therehy ſheltered from . 2 further moleſtation on ac- 
count of their religion, 


- * "Theſe certificates were called Iibelli; a hats th 
who obtained them came to be denominated libellatici. 


Others, particularly the centuriators of Magdebourg, are of 
opinion, that the libellatici. were only ſuch. as fed the ma- 
— — to ſcreen them from perſecution, and 
being obliged to renounce Chriſtianity. 
M. Tillemont retains ſomething of each opinion: he thinks, 
the libellatici, applying themſelves to the magiſtrates, bought 
off the ſacrificing nd — abjuration ; —— lenders, by 
which they were rd — have renounced Chriſt, and ſa- 
crificed to idols ; though, in effect, they had done neither. 
LIBERAL * Arts, are ſuch as depend more on the labour of 
oa ens than on: that of 8 that conſiſt more 
EE ation, than o on; 8 
aden, than d eee. 
Rr e in iberalis ; which, amon 
Romans, fignified-a perſon who was. not a ſlave ; and Tho 


will, of conſequence was 2 command of 
2 a 


| . ting, ſculpture, architecture, 
ws &c. — The liberal arts. 2824 fo formerly to be ſummed up 
in the following Latin verſe. 

Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, _— Angulus, Aſtra. 
And the mechanical arts, which, however, are innumerable, 
under this : 

Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Vulnera, Lana, Rates. 
LIBERALIA, feaſts celebrated by the antient Romans, in, 
honour of Liber, or Bacchus ; the ſame with thoſe which the 
Greeks called Dionyfia, and Dionyfiaca. 
They took their name from liber, i. e. free, a title conferred 
| 2 3 in memory of che liberty, or freedom, which 
he granted to the people of Beeotia; or, perhaps, becauſe 
2 whereof he was the reputed deity, delivers men from 
d ſets their minds at eaſe and freedom. Varro de- 
— e name of this feaſt from liber, conſidered as a noun 
adjective, and bgnifying free; becauſe the prieſts were free 
from their funRion, eaſed of all care, during the time of 
the liberalia: for, in effect, it was the old women who offi- 
ciated in the ceremonies and ſacrifices of theſe feaſts. 
LIBERANDIS Terris. See the article TzzrIs. 
LIBERI Tauri Libertas. See the article Tavs3. 
a feaſt held among the Romans, on the | 
on their children laid aſide their juvenile habits, : Amed 
7 robe called toga liber. 
The n were br on the Steam of the Lalends of 
that is, on the ſeventeenth of March, 
Wt Anglia Cuftodes, See Cus ropzs. 
LIBERT US, or LizzzTINUs, among the Romans, a freed- 
man, or a perſon ſet free from a legal ſervitude, - 
Theſe ſtill retained ſome apc wound yew fate : he __ 
made | | t of patronage over 
libertus ; ſo that if the latter failed of ſhewing due reſpect to 
his patron, he was reſtored to his ſervitude; - and if the 
8 e oy Pn See 


the year 1 — ES ROINNES © 


aprons 


ak 


in opinion; for that it is God FM does all, both good and 
evil ; that paradiſe is a dream, and hell a phantom invented 
by priefts, and religion a ſtate-trick to keep men in awe; that 
ſpiritual regeneration only conſiſts in Rifling the remorſe of 
conſcience z repentance, in avowing to have done no evil; 
and that it is lawful, and even expedient, to diſſemble in 
matters of religion. 

To theſe they added horrid blaſphemies againſt Jeſus Chriſt ; 
ſaying, he was nothing but a mere je ne ſcai quoi, compoſed 
of the ſpirit. of God, and of the opinion of men. 

Theſe maxims occalioned their being called Libertines; and 
the word has been uſed in an ill ſenſe ever ſince. 

The Libertini ſpread principally in Holland and Brabant. Their 
leaders were one Quintin, a 2 — and another called Cho- 

pin, ho joined with him, and became his diſciple. 

LI WERT V. LI BERT AS, is uſually underſtood of that ſtate 
wherein a man acts freely; or that power by which he deter- 
mines himſelf voluntarily either to good or evil, to this thing 
or that. 

In which ſenſe liberty amounts to the ſame with fa and 
ſtands oppoſed to neceſſity. 

Liberty may be defined, an active indifference of the will, to 
will, or — to will, any thing. 

Moſt of the ſchoolmen confound liberty and the will together, 
and make one definition ſerve for both. They diſtinguiſh 
liberty into a great many. kinds; as, 

LiBERTY of Contrariety, Contrarietatis, which is a freedom of 


doing two things not only different, but contrary to each 


| other," 
LiBERTY of Contradidion, a power either of doing a thing, or 
letting it alone. 
Jeſus Chriſt had not the liberty of contrariety, with regard to 
good and evil; for he could not do evil: but he had a liberty 
of contradiction with regard to good. 
Next LiBerTY, Prexims, is a full, abſolute freedom of doing 
any thing. 
Remote LIBERTY, is a liberty that comprehends a natural power, 
though embarraſſed with obſtacles, which it is in our power to 
remove, and to attain to a next liberty. 
Thus he who has not the actual grace neceſſary for fulfilling 
his duty, but has yet the actual grace of prayer, has a next 
liberty with regard to prayer, and a remote liberty with regard 
to his duty. 
Cicero defines liberty, the power of living after a man's own 
wiſh, without any cauſe or impediment to oblige him to do 
one thing rather than another. 
F. Malebranche gives us a till more philoſophical definition: 
The will he defines to be that impreſſion, or natural motion, 
which-inclines towards good in the general; and by liberty he 
underſtands, that power which the mind has of determining 
this oof die impreſſion towards ſuch objects as pleaſe us; and 


directing our general inclinations to ſome particular | 


— it is eaſy to perceive, that though all natural inclina- 


tions be voluntary, yet they are not all free; not, we mean,, 


with a liberty of . which includes a power of will- 
ing, or not willing; or of willing quite. the contrary to that 
which our natural inclinations lead us to. 

For, though it is voluntarily and freely that we love good i in 


general, it — abſurd to ſuppoſe we ſhould love any thing | 


without the will, or that the will can ever be conſtrained ; 


yet we do not N it freely (in the ſenſe juſt laĩd down) be- 0 


_ Cauſe it is not in the power of the will not to deſire to be 
ha 
It wal be obſerved. however, that the 1 conſidered as 


determined towards good i in general, cannot "divert i its motion | 


to any particular good, unleſs the ſame mind, conſidered as 
capable of ideas, have ſome knowlege of that particular good : 
that is, in plainer terms, the will is a blind power, that can- 


not direct itſelf to any thing but what the underſtanding re- | 
preſents to it : fo that the power which the will has to deter- | 
mine its impreſſion towards general good, or its natural in- |' 
clinations, variouſly, conſiſts in the power it has to command 


the underſtanding to repreſent ſome particular . 
us, a perſon, for tance, repreſents ſome dignity to him- 


ſelf as a good to be wiſhed for; immediately the will deſires | 


this good; that is, the impreſſion which the mind continually 
receives towards good in general, determines it to this dignity. 


But as that dignity is not the univerſal o0d, nor is conceived | 
1 ty g 


clearly and diſtinctly as ſuch by the mind for the mind can- 


not conceive a thing clearly which is not), the impreſſion we | 
1 ſeven; ; the bes; eight; the Aren nine ; the dextans, ten; 


have towards good in general, is not intirely exhauſted by 


that particular good ; the mind has an inelination to go fur- | 


ther; it does not love that dignity neceſſarily or invineibly, 
and in this reſpect is fre. 
Now, its liberty conſiſts in this, that, not beingfullyconvinced, 
that this good contains in it all the good it is capable of enjoy- 
Ing, it may ſuſpend its judgment, and its deſire. 
The caſe'is nearly. the ſame with regard to the knowlege of 
truth: we love this, as we do the enjoyment of good, by a 
natural impreſſion; which impreſſion is not invincible in the 
latter, excepting evidence be full, and our knowlege of the 
object complete. We have the lame liberty in ouf falſe judg- 
l * Ne gt. Chu. 
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ments, that we heve | in our irregular appetites. See JupG- 
MENT, and WIII. 
The doctrine of Pelagius, with regard to liberty, is built on 


philoſophy, which does not allow us to have loſt our original 
liberty of doing good. 


LiBERTY of Conſcience, a right or power of making profeſſion 


of any religion, or of ſerving God in any manner that a man 
ſees fit. 

This ſeems to be a natural right; it is vigorouſly oppoſed by 
the generality of the Romaniſts, and even by many of the 
Reformed, though it ſeems as if the reformation could ſcarce 
ſubſiſt without i it, See TOLERAT1ON, and PERSECUTION. 


LIBRA, Balance, one of the mechanical powers. See Ba- 


LANCE. 


LisRA is alſo one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac ; exactly 


oppoſite to Aries; ſo called, becauſe when the. ſun is in this 
ſign, at the autumnal equinox, the days and nights ate equal, 
as if weighed in a balance. 
; Stars in the conſtellation Libra. | 
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LiBRA alſo denotes the antient Roman pound, | borrowed = 


the Sicilians, who called it litra, ee. 
The libra was divided into twelve uneiæ, or ounces, equal | 
to about ten qunces and a half our weight. 
The diviſions of the /ibra' were, the uncin, one rats. * 
fextans, one ſixth 3 the guadrans, one fourth ;, the triens, one 
third; the quineuns,; five ounces z the ſemis, ſix; the ſeptunæ, 


the dewnx, eleven 3 laſtly, the as weighed twelye ougens;7or 


one libra. 


\ The Roman bra was uſed in France for the proportions 'of 


their coin, till the time of Charlemagne, or. perhaps till that 


of Philip I. in 1093. their ſols being ſo nations. {32 


that twenty of them were eqtal to the {ibra. 


By degrees, it became a term of account. and every t thing of 


the value of twenty ſols, was-called a livre. 


The Romans had alſo a coin called Hbra, equal to twenty 


denarii ; though Scaliger will have it, that {bra was, oven 
among them, a term of account, not à coin. tur 
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LIB 


Liana Penſa, in our law - bo. , denotes a pound of money in 


weight. " ; 

It was uſual, in former days, nog” only to tell the money, 
but to weigh it 5 in regard many cities, lords, and biſhops, 
having their mints, coined. money, and often very bad too : 

for which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of twenty ſnil- 

lings, they always weighed it. 2 * 

LIBRARII, among the antients, were a ſort of copiſts, 
who tranſcribed in beautiful, or, at leaſt, legible characters, 
what had been written by the notarii in notes, and abbrevia- 

. . tures, 


LIBRARY, an edifice or apartment deſtined for the placing of 


books; or the books themſelves lodged therein. Sce Book... | 


Some authors refer the origin of libraries to the Hebrews ; 
-and obſerve, that the care theſe took for the preſervation of 
their ſacred books, and the memory of what concerned the 
actions of their anceſtors, became an example to other na- 
tions, particularly to the Egyptians. Oſmanduas, king of 
Egypt, is faid to have taken the hint firſt ; who, according 
to Diodorus, had a {brary built in his palace, with this in- 

- ſcription over. the door, Vux ns Ialperor. Nor were the Ptole- 


mies, who reigned in the ſame country, leſs curious and 


magnificent in books. . 

The ſcripture alſo ſpeaks of a library of the kings of Perſia, 

Ezra v. 17. vi. 1. which ſome imagine to have conſiſted of 
the hiſtorians of that nation, and of memoirs of the affairs of 


ſtate ; but, in effect, it appears rather to have been a depoſi- | 


tory of laws, charters, and ordinances, of the kings. —T he 
Hebrew text calls it the houſe of treaſures, and afterwards the 
houſe of the rolls, where the treaſures were laid up. We may, 
with more juſtice, call that a library, mentioned m the ſecond 
of Eſdras to have been built by Nehemiah, and in which were 
preſerved the books of the prophets, and of David, and the 
letters of their kings. | > 
© The firſt who erected a library at Athens, was the tyrant 
Piſiſtratus; and yet Strabo refers the honour of it to Ariſtotle. 


- That of Piſiſtratus was tranſported by Xerxes intoPerſia, and 


| ought back by Seleucus Nicanor to Athens. 
Long after, it was plundered by Sylla, and re-eſtabliſhed by 
Hadrian.—Plutarch fays, that under Eumenes there was a 
library at Pergamus, containing 200,000 books, — Tyran- 
nian, a celebrated grammarian, cotemporary with Pompey, 


was afterwards br 


had a library of 3000 volumes.—That of Ptolemy Philadel- | 
phus, according to A. Gellius, contained 700, ooo, all in | 


rolls, burnt by Cæſar's ſoldiers. Conſtantine, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, erected a magnificent one at Conſtantinople ; which, 
in the eighth century, contained 300,000 volumes, all burnt 
by order of Leo Iſaurus: and, among the reſt, one wherein 
the {had and Odyſſee were written in letters of gold, on the 


gors of a ſerpent. | Ps 
Ide moſt celebrated libraries of antient Rome, were the 


Ulpian, and the Palatine. They alſo boaſt much of the | 


libraries of Paulus Emilius, who conquered Perſeus ; of Lu- 
cilius Lucullus, of Afinius Pollio, Atticus, Julius Severus, 
Domitian, Serenus, Pamphilus Martyr, and the emperors 
Gordian and Trajan. 

Antiently, very large church had its library; as appears by 
_ the writings of S. Jerom, Anaſtaſius, and others. Pope Ni- 


: 


cColas laid the firſt | foundation of that of the Vatican, in | 
11450. It was deſtroyed by the conſtable: Bourbon, in the | 


ſacking of Rome, and reſtored by pope Sixtus V. and has been 


conſiderably enriched with the ruins of that of Heidelberg, | 


plundered by count Tilly in 1622. 
One of the moſt complete libraries in Europe, was ſaid to be 


. 


that erected at Florence by Coſmo de Medicis ; over the gate 


"whereof is written, Labor abſgue labore: though it is now ex- 
begun by Francis I. aug- | 


ceeded by that of the French king ; 
mented by cardinal Richelieu, and completed by M. Colbert. 
The emperor's library at Vienna, according to Lambecius, 
conſiſts of 80000-volumes, and 15940 curious medals. ' 


The Bodleian library at Oxford, built on the foundation of | 
that of duke Humphry, exceeds that of any univerſity in Eu- | 
rope, and even thoſe of all the ſovereigns of Europe, except | 


the emperor's, and French king's, which are each of them 
older by a hundred years. —It was firſt opened in 1602. and 
has ſince found a great number, of benefactors; particularly 
Sir Rob. Cotton, Sir H. Savil, archbiſhop Laud, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. Pocock, Mr. Selden, and others. The 


Vatican, the Medicean, that of Beſſarion at Venice, and thoſe | 


- - Juſt mentioned, exceed the Bodleian in Greek manuſcripts ; 
-- which yet outdoes them all in Oriental manuſeripts. 
As to printed books, the Ambrofian at Milan, and that of 
Molfembuttle, are two of the moſt famous, andyet both in- 
erior to the Bodleian. | 7 5 


e Gn BiFavy confills wholly' of manbteripts, particu-.| 


larly of ſuch as relate to the hiſtory and antiquities of Eng- 
| 3 Which, as they are now bound, make about 1000 
LIBRATA Terre; 'a portion of ground containing four ox- 
$54 and every oxgang thirteen acres.” ' 
Wich us, it is ſo much land as is yearly worth 20s. In 
Henry the third's time, he that had quindecim libratas terre, 
wn to receive the ordet of knighthood, Eur 
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Some ſay, that as money is divided into pounds, ſhillings, 
pence, and farthings, the ſame degrees are to be obſerved in 
the diviſion of lands; and therefore, as quadrant ſignifies a 
farthing, ſo quadrantata is the fourth part of an acre ; obo/ata 
an half denariata, a whole acre ; ſolidata, 12 acres; and 
librata, 20 times 12 acres; i. e. 240 acres. | 

LIBRATION, in aſtronomy, an apparent irregularity in 
the motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate, or 

. . waver about her own axis; ſometimes, from the eaſt to the 
weſt ; and ſometimes, from the weſt to the eatt. See Moon. 
Hence it is, that ſome parts in the moon's weſtern limb, 
or margin, at one time, recede from the centre of the diſk ; 
and at another, move towards it : by which means, ſome of 
thoſe parts, which were before viſible, ſet and hide themſelves 

in the inviſible ſide of the moon, and afterwards become again 
conſpicuous. | 
This /ibration of the moon is owing to her equable rotation 

round her own axis, and her unequal motion in the perimeter 
of her orbit. For if the moon moved in a circle, whoſe 
centre coincided with the centre of the earth, and turned 
round its axis, in the preciſe time of its period round the earth ; 
the plane of the ſame Junar meridian would always paſs through 
the earth, and the ſame face of the moon would be conſtantly 
and exactly turned towards us. But fince the real motion of 
the moon is in an ellipſis, in whoſe focus is the earth, and 
the motion of the moon about the earth is equable ; or, which 
is the ſame thing, every meridian of the moon, by the rota- 
tion, deſcribes angles proportional to the times ; the plane of 
no one meridian will conſtantly paſs through the earth. 

LiBRAT10ON of the Earth, is that motion, whereby the earth 
is ſo retained in its orbit, as that its axis continues conſtantly 
parallel to the axis of the world. | | | 
This, Copernicus calls the motion of libration; and may be 
illuſtrated thus: Suppoſe a globe, with its axis parallel to that 
of the earth, painted on the flag of a maſt, moveable on its 
axis, and conſtantly driven by an eaſt wind, while it fails 
round an iſland; it is evident, the painted globe will be ſo 
librated, as that its axis will be parallel to that of the world, 
in every ſituation of the ſhip. 

LICENCE, LicewTaA, in law, a power or authority given 
to another to do ſome lawful act. oats 
A licence is a perſonal power, and cannot be transferred to 
another: though a licence may be granted to a man and his 
aſſigns. | 

{ Licence is alſo ufed, in the civil law, for a permiſſion or 

| leave granted by a ſuperior. — 

Juſtinian appointed four years to be ſpent in the ſtudy of the 
law ; after which, thoſe who had diſcharged this obligation, 
were ſaid to have licence or per miſſion to retire from ſtudy. 

L1CENCE is alſo applied to the letters, or certificates, taken out 

in univerſities, whether in law, phyſic, or divinity. 

Licence, in the. Sorbonne, denotes a period of two years, 

which the bachelors are obliged to paſs in aſſiſting at acts, and 

difputing in them, to qualify themſelves for being admitted 

doctors. -- See DEGREE, 2 3 

Letter of Tacence. See the article LETTER. 

LICENCE to ariſe, in law, Lic EN TIA ſurgendi, is a liberty, or 
ſpace of time given by the court to a tenant, who is eſſomod 
de malo lecti in a real action, to riſe out of his bed, and go 
about his buſineſs. | end 

Licence, in painting, are the liberties which the painter takes 
in diſpenſing with the rules of perſpective, and the other laws 

| of his art. 's 7. 2 : 4 4 . a , > — 

: Poctical L1CENCE, is the liberty which poets claim of diſpenſing 
with the ordinary rules of grammar. 1 

Antiently, poets had much greater /zeences than are now al- 

lowed,—The Greeks, by having recourſe to the ſeveral dia- 

lets of their rongue, could lengthen out a word, if it were 


* 


too ſhort; or retrench ſomething from it, if it were too long. 


— The old poets did what they pleaſed with their language, 
and ſubjected it not only to all their neceſſities, but their ca- 
prices too. | Toſs | . 


Et data Romanis venia g indigna 2 5 8 
But theſe became ridiculous in courſe of time; and the poets 


„% „„ 


Moſt of the officers of judicature in Spain are known by no 
other name than that of licentiates.— To paſs licenciate in the 
common law, civil law, or phyſic, they muſt have ſtudied 
ſeven years; in divinity, ten. r 
 LicENTIATE- among us, is uſually underſtood of a phyſician, 
who has a licence to practice, granted him by the college of 
phyſicians, or 7 the biſhop of the dioceſe. _ 
A, perſon practiſing phyſic without ſuch licence, in caſe his 


the law. we | e 
LICHEN, AEIXHN, a cutaneous diſtemper, otherwiſe called 
impetigo. Ir E Tiboo | 


| Ss $4441 | | 

LIE, or Lyn under the ſea, The failors ſay, a ſhip lies under 
the ſea, when, | her helm being made fal a- lee, ſhe lies, ſo 

a-hull, that the fea breaks upon her bow, or broad - ſide. 


— . 


patient dies under his hands, is guilty of felony in the eye of 


LIF 


LIE GE“, Lrorus, properly ſignifies a vaſſal, who holds a 
kind of fee, that binds him in a cloſer obligation to his lord 
than other people. | 


The term ſeems to be derived from the French lier, to bind; 
in regard of a ceremony uſed in rendering faith, or homage ; 
— Phichwas by locking the vaſſal's thumb, or his hand, in that 
of the lord, to ſhew that he was faſt bound by his oath of 
fidelity.—Cujas, Vigenere, and Bignon, chooſe rather to de- 
rive the word from the ſame ſource with /eud:s, or /codi, loyal, 
faithful. — But Du Cange falls in with the opinion of thoſe 
who derive it from /iti, a kind of vaſſals, fo firmly attached 
to their lord, on account of lands or fees held of him, that 
they were obliged to do him all manner of ſervice, as if they 
were his domeltics, He adds, this was formerly called, ir- 
um ſervitium, and the perſon /itge.—In this ſenſe, the word 
£ uſed, leg. Edau. cap. 29. Judæi ſub tutela regis ligea debent 
eſſe that 13, wholly under his protection. 
By liege homage, the vaſſal was obliged to ſerye his lord to- 
wards all, and againit all, excepting his father. —In which 
ſenſe, the word was uſed in oppolition to ſimple homage ; 
which laſt only obliged the vaſſal to pay the rights and ac- 
cuſtomed dues to his lord ; and not to bear arms againſt the 
emperor, prince, or other ſuperior lord: ſo that a liege man 
was a perſon wholly devoted to his lord, and intirely under 
his command“. | | | 
* Omnibus, c. Reginaldus, rex Inſularum, ſalutem. Sciatis 
quod dewveni homo ligeus domini regis Anglia fohannis, contra 
omnes mortales, quamdiu wixero ; & inde ei fidelitatem & ſacra- 
f mentum prefliti, Sc. MS. \penes W. Dugdale. 
But it muſt be obſerved, there were formerly two kinds of 
liege homage : the one, by which the vaſſal was obliged to ſerve 
his lord, againſt all, without exception even of his ſovereign 
the other, by which he was to ſerve him againſt all, except 
ſuch other lords as he had formerly owed liege homage to. 
In our old ſtatutes, licges, and liege people, are terms peculiar- 
ly appropriated to the king's ſubſects; as being /iges, ligi, or 
ligati, obliged to pay allegiance to him; 8 Hen. VI. 14 Hen. 
VIII. Sc. though private perſons had their Zeges too“. 
®*” Reinaldus, Dei gratia, abbas Rameſſæ, prepofito & hominibus 


de Brancefire, & omnibus wicinis Francis & Anglis, ſalutem. 


Sciatis me dediſſe terram Mt, in depedene ¶ hodie depedale ) huic | 


. Boſelino, & uxori ejus Ani -e conditione quod 
bomines liges. Lib. Rameſ. _ 
LitGs Vaſſalage. See the article VASSALAGE. 
LIENTERY®, AEIENTEPTA, 'in phyſic, a kind of looſeneſs, 
wherein the food paſſes ſo ſuddenly through the ſtomach and 
guts, as to be thrown, out by ſtool, with little or no alter- 


ecki fint 


ation. | 
® The antients were of opinion, that the lientery was owing to 
the too great ſmoothneſs and {lipperineſs of the inſide of the 


inteſtines, by which they let the food ſlip off before it was di- 
eſted : and hence they gave it this name, which is formed 
m NY, ſmooth, poliſhed ; and 27]epor, inteſtine. 
The lientery is generally owing either to a defect in the fer- 
ment of the ſtomach, or to a relaxation of the pylorus, at. 
tended with ſo briſk an irritation of the. fibres of the ſto- 
mach, that, inſtead of retaining the aliment, it lets it paſs, — 
Exceſs of drinking ſometimes occaſions this diſeaſe, by relax- 
ing the ſtomach, and ae 
rately. BD 
LIEUTENANT, lecumtenens, a deputy, or officer, who holds 
the place of a ſuperior, and diſcharges that function in his 
. abſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon. | 
Of theſe, ſome are civil; as lords lieutenants of kingdoms ; 
who are the king's viceroys, and govern in his ſtead ; and 
lords lieutenants of counties. | 
But the term is' moſt frequent among military men, among 
' whom there is a variety of lieutenants.— As, 
ILiEUTENANT- General, a great officer, the next in rank to 
the general of an army; who, in battle, commands one of 
the lines, or wings; a detachment in a march, or a flying 
camp.—Alfo, a quarter at a ſiege,” or one of the attacks 
when it is his day of duty. _ 8 
In France, they have alſo lieutenant- generals of their naval 
forces, who command immediately under the admirals. _, 
In Holland they have a lieutmnant-admiral, which is tho ſame 
with what we call a vice-admiral, | | 
LitzuTgNANnT-General of the Ordnatice, is he who has the 
_ © charge of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the maſter-ge- 
neral, or in his abſence, See ORDNANCE. ; 
LitzvTENANT-Colonel of Fodt, is the ſecond officer in a regi- 
ment; he commands in the abſence of the colonel, and in 
battle takes poſt at his colonel's leſt. 
The dragoons have alſo a lieutenant-colonel ; but the horſe 
have not, properly, any ; the firſt captain of the regiment ſup-. 
eee e ene 
LiEUTENANT-Colonel of horſe, being only the firſt captain of 
the regiment ; who commands in the abſence of the colonel], 
taking place of all the other captains, TER ht 
_  Coptain-LiEUTENANT. See the article Cap T Alx. 
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LIFE, Vita, is a very ambiguous term. — For both God, and 
man, and à ſoul, and an animal, and a plant, are faid zo |: 
live : yet there is not any thing common ta all theſe, beſide 
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ially the pylorus, too immode-y 
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in ſome meaſure, anticipate the di 


LIF 


a kind of active exiſtence ; which, however, is of very diffor- 


ent kinds, See ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE. 

Life, then, in the general, expreſſes a kind of active, opera- 
tive exiſtence; and is therefore conceived to conſiſt in mo- 
tion.— But particularly, 

LiF of Body, Vita corporis, conſiſts in an_uninterrupted mo- 
tion therein.— A body, therefore, ſaid to be living, muſt 
conſiſt of various parts or members, both internal and exter- 
nal, ſo framed and put together, as to conſtitute one whole. 
And theſe members muſt be moved and watmed by ſome 
fluid ſubſtance, permeating the whole frame; by which heat 
and motion, the vital functions are to be performed. Such 
are nutrition, generation, local motion, &c. 

LITE of Mind, Vita mentis, is held, by the Carteſians, to 
conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation, or uninterrupted courſe. of 
thinking ; which ſeems likewiſe to have been Ariftotle's 

meaning; when he calls the ſoul «]zas5/4 3 which his inter- 
ee call actus; thinking being the only proper act of the 
mind. 
But Mr. Locke endeavours to refute this principle. Ses 
THrinKiNnG, and Sour. 5 

Lir E of Man, Vita hominis, conſiſts in a continued commu- 
nication of body and mind; ot in operations, to which both 
the motions of the body, and ideas of the mind, contribute. 
Thus, e. gr. the mind now thinking of ſomething, on occa- 
ſon of that thought, there ariſes a certain motion in the 
body.—And now, again, the body moves firſt ; which · mo- 
tion is followed by ſome thought of the mind. 

In ſuch alternate or reciprocal operation, does the /ife of man 
conſiſt ; conſidered as he is a compound of body and mind. 
See SENSATION, and Moriox. 

LiFE is more particularly uſed for the duration of an animal's 
being 3 or, the ſpace of time that paſles between its birth and 

eath. | 

LiIr E is alſo uſed for the conſtitution z or, that principle of 
heat and motion, which animates bodies, and makes them 

| marr act, and grow. | | 
which ſenſe, life is divided into animal, ſenfitive, and ve- 
getatrve. a 

LIFE, in a medical ſenſe, is defined, the circulation of the 
blood. See CIRcULATION. 

Prolongation of Lies. is made, by lord Bacon, one of the three 
branches of medicine; the other two relating to the prefer- 
vation of health, and the cure of diſeaſes. . | | 
The theory of prolonging /ife he numbers among the deſide- 

rata, Some means, or indications, that ſeem to lead to it, 
he lays'down as follows. | ; 
Things are preſerved in two manners; either in their iden- 
tity, or by reparation. In their identity, as a fly, or ant, in 
amber; a flower, or fruit, or wood, in a conſervatory of 
ſnow ; a dead carcaſe, in balſams.—By reparation, as a flame, 
or a mechanical engine, . To attain to the prolongation 
of life, both theſe methods muſt be uſed ; and the human 
body muſt be preſerved both as inanimates, as flame, and as 
mechanical inſtruments, are preſerved. | 
Hence ariſe three intentions for the prolongation of life + re- 
tardation of conſumption, proper reparation, and renovation 
of what begins to grow old. Conſumption is occaſioned by 
two kinds of depredation ; a depredation of the innate fpirit, 
and a deptedation of the ambient air. Theſe. may be each 
prevented two ways; either by rendering thoſe agents leſs 
predatory, or by rendering the paſſive parts (via. the juices 
of the body les liable to be preyed on.— The ſpirit will be 
rendered leſs predatory, if either its ſubſtance be condenſed, 
as by the uſe of opiates, grief, &c. or its quantity diminiſh- 
ed, as in ſpare and monaſtic diets z or its motion calmed, as 
in idleneſs and tranquillity.— The ambient air becomes leſs 
. predatory, if it be either leſs heated by the rays: of the ſun, as 
in cold climates, in caves, mountains, and anachorets cells; 
or be kept off from the body, as by a denſe ſkin; the feathers 
of birds, and the uſe of oils and unguents, without aromatics. 
The juices of the body are rendered leſs liable to be pre 
on, either by making them harder, or more moiſt and'oily : 
harder, as by a coarſe ſharp diet, living in the cold, robuſt 
exerciſes, and ſome mineral baths: moiſter, as by the uſe of 
ſweet foods, c. abſtaining from ſalts and acids; and eſpe- 
cially by ſuch a mixture of drink, as conſiſts wholly of fine 
ſubtile particles, without any acrimony or acidity. 
Reparation is performed by means of aliment: alimentation 
is promoted four ways; by the concoction of the viſcera, fo 
as to extrude the aliment; by exciting the exterior parts to 
the attraction of the aliment, as in proper exerciſes and fri- 
cations, and forme unions and baths ; by the preparation of 
the food itſelf, ſo as it may more eaſily inſinuate itſelf, and, 
ion 3 as in various ways 
of drefling meats, mixing drinks, termenting breads, and re- 
ducing the virtues of theſe three into one; by promoting the 
Act of aſſimilation itſelf, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, fome external 
application, &c.—The renovation of what begins to grow 
old, is performed two ways ; by the inteneration of the ha- 
bit of the body, as in the uſe of emollients, emplaſtets, un- 

. ions, &c. of ſuch a nature, as do not extract, but impreſs; 
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- women, and girls eſpecially, are expoſed to ingu 


or by purging off the old juices, and ſubſtituting freſh ones ; 
as in ſeaſonable evacuations, attenuating diets, &c; 
The fame author adds theſe three axioms: that the prolon- 

- gation of life is to be expected rather from ſome ſtated diets, 
than either from any ordinary regimen, or any extraordinary 
medicines.3 more from operating on the ſpirits, and mollify- 
ing the parts, than from the manner of feeding: and this 
mollifying of the parts without, is to be performed by 
conſubſtantials, impriments, and occludents. See Lox x- 
vITY. 

LIGAMENT, in its general ſenſe, denotes any thing that ties 
or binds one part to another, | 
In which ſenſe the antients applied the word to membranes, 
ſkin, fleſh, veins, and arteries; as being common {ga- 
ments. 

LiG6AMENT, in its more proper ſignification, denotes a white, 
tough, ſolid, inflexible part, ſerving to incloſe, and keep to- 

ether, the junctures of the body. | 
f has no conſpicuous cavities z nor has it any ſenſe, leſt it 
ſhould ſuffer on the moving of the bones. It is found ver 
different, according to the different patts where it is uſed. It 
is harder than a membrane, yet ſofter than a'cartilage : its 
principal uſe is to gird and the junctures, to pre- 
vent the diſlocation of the bones, and even to faſten them 
together, when they have no articulation.— It alſo ſerves as 
a covering to the tendons, to ſeparate them from the muſcles, 
and to hold up the 2 entrails, leſt their weight ſhould 
throw them down. are the ligaments of the liver, the 
bladder, and matrix. ; 
Ligaments are of different ſubſtances; ſome hard, others ſoft, 
membranous, nervous, and cartilaginous ; as alſo of differ- 
ent figures and ſituations ; ſome ariſe from bones, others from 
carti „and others from membranes. 

The ligament. is held the moſt terreſtrial of all the parts of 
the body, after the bone and cartilage ; being cold, dry, hard, 
and in ſenſible, like them. x - 

The principal Egaments of the body are the cartilaginous 
ligaments, which bind the four bones of the metacarpus with 

The ligaments of the ſpine are very ſtrong, being fitted to 

the articulations of the vertebræ, to prevent their luxation 
in violent motions. — They are of two kinds; the one thick 

and fibrous, in form of a creſcent, which bind them both at 

top and bottom ; and the other membranous, ſerving to faſten, 
them the more ſecurely. 


| 


The ligaments of the liver are two in number; the firſt, called | 


ligamentum ſuſpenſorium, holds it ſuſpended to the diaphragm, 
_ penetrating into the ſubſtance of the liver, to hold it-the 
more firmly ; the latter is larger, but more lax; it comes 
from the external coat of the liver, and is faſtened to the 
cartilago xiphoides.—Some add a third, which is formed out 
of the umbilical veſſels; which, in adults, dry up, and be- 


There are two {igaments belonging to the tongue; one which 
faſtens it, by its root, to the os hyoĩdes; and —— 
inſerted into the middle and inferior part; this laſt is called 
the frenum, or bridle of the tongue. There are alſo /iga- 
ments ing to the ſpleen. -© > 4 
_ The penis has a ſtrong ligament, called 
from its office in holding up the penis to the oſſa pubis; it 
ariſes from the fore-parts of thoſe bones, and is faſtened to 
the upper-part of the-corpora cavernoſa penis: it has another 

_— which faſtens the prepuce to the glans. 
ligaments ; 'two of them called lata, 


_ be uterus has four 
bread, and two 'rotunda, or round, from their figure : the 
broad {gaments are membranous, and ariſe from the proceſſes 
of the peritonzum, and are faſtened to the lateral parts of the 
bottom of the uterus; and ſerve to prevent it from falling 
down upon the neck, as ſometimes happens, when theſe Iiga- 
ments are too much relaxed. n 
. The round Iigaments ariſe from the ſides of the womb, at the 
U 2 where the tubæ fallopianæ are joined to it. 
| riſe they are broad ; but, by degrees, as they recede far- 


ther from the womb, grow round and ſmooth ; and, as the 


ſpermatic veſſels do in men, paſs betwixt the duplicature of 
the peritonæum, and fo out of the abdomen, through the 
foramina of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdo- 


men, and, running obliquely on the os pubis, terminate under 


the fat of the clitoris. —By the paſſages of theſe ligaments, 
inal ruptures, 
as men are by the paſſages of the ſpermatic veſſels. 
The ſubſtance of the broad ligaments is membranous, looſe, 
and ſoft ; whence ſome have compared them to the wings of 
a a bat; and called them ale veſpertilionum.— The round /iga- 


ments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt of a double mem- 


- - brane, wrapping up in it veins, arteries, nerves, and lymphe- - 


_ duets; and both theſe, and the former, have been ſometimes | 


taken for muſcles, y theſe igaments the uterus is kept ſo 


- 
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tight, that no vidlence of internal flatus, or humours, can 
- raiſe it above its place, —See Tab, Anat. (Splaneb.) fig. 9. 
Ait. 2 n | 
LIGAME M #nlare. See ANNULAR, and WIAIS r. 
JacamrnTuM Cilare, See CILIARE Ligamentum. 
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LIGATURE, in ſurgery, any thing tied about a part of the 
body ; more eſpecially a bandage, or fillet of cloth, or linen, 
ſerving to bind the arm, and facilitate the operation of 
bleeding, WORN, | 

LicATURE, LiGATURA, or LISA T IO, denotes alſo the art 
or manner of diſpoſing and applying bandages for Mie cloſing 


eg. # 

L1GATURE, among myſtic divines, ſignifies a total ſuſpenſion 
of the ſuperior faculties, or intellectual powers of the ſoul, — 
"They pretend, that when the ſoul is arrived at a perfect con- 

templation, ſhe remains deprived of all her operations, and 
ceaſes to act, in order to be more ready and prepared to re- 
ceive the impulſe and communications of divine grace.— 
This paſſive ſtate of theſe contemplative people, they call their 
lipature. 2 . 

. 6 ef is alſo uſed to ſignify a kind of bandage, or fillet, 
tied round the neck, arm, leg, or other part of the bodies 
of men, or beaſts, to divert, or drive off, ſome diſeaſe, acci- 
dent, &c, 

LiGATURE, is alſo uſed far a ſtate of impotency, in reſpect to 
venery, pretended to be cauſed by ſome charm, or witch- 
craft, ' 

Kempfer tells us of an uncommon kind of /igature, or knot- 
ting, in uſe among the people of Maſſacar, Java, Malaja, 
Siam, &c.—By this charm, or ſpell, a man binds up a wo- 
man, and a woman a man, ſo as to put it out of their power 
to have to do with any other perſon ; the man being there- 
by rendered impotent to any other woman, and all other men 
impotent with reſpect to the woman. 
Some of their philoſophers pretend, that this ligature may be 
effected by the ſhutting of a lock, the drawing of a knot, 
or the ſticking of a knife in the wall, at the point of time 
wherein the prieſt is joining a couple together ; and that a 
ligature, thus effected, may be diſſolved, by the ſpoute's 
urining through a ring. This piece of ſuperſtition is ſaid to 
obtain alſo among the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. | 
The ſame author tells us, that during the ceremony of mar- 
riage in Ruſſia, he obſerved an old fellow Jurking behind the 
church-door, and mumbling over a ſtring of words; and, at 
the ſame time, cutting a long rod, which he held under his 
arm, into pieces ; which, it ſeems, is a common practice at 
the marriages of great perfons, and done with deſign to elude 
and counterwork any other petſon, that might poſſibly be in- 
ducing the ligature. | # 
The ſecret of inducing a Igature, is delivered, by the ſame 
author, as he was taught it on the ſpot, by one of their 
adepts z which, being a curioſity, we ſhall not ſcruple to add 
in his own words; not daring to make it ſpeak Engliſh. —- 


> 


concubitus attu, priapum, induſio—ut ſeminis quantum pote 
ercipiet. Hoc e ſub limine domus ſue it 2 
ram ſepeliat, Ibi quamdiu ſepultum reliquerit, tamdiu ej us 
haſta in nullius præterguam ſui ( faſcinantis ) ſervitium obe- 
diet, & prius ab hoc nexu non liberabitur quam ex clauſtro limi- 
nis liberetur ipſum linteum : vice verſa, vir lecti ſociam liga- 
turus, menſtruatum ab eo linteum comburit; ex cineribus cum 
propria urina ſubactis, efformato figuram priapi, vel, ſi cineres 
icuncule fingende non ſufficiant,, eoſdem. ſubigito cum parte 
terre, quam recens perminxerit. Formatam iconem caute exſic- 
cato, 1 aſſervato loco ficco, ne humorem contrahat. 
Duamdiu fic ſervaveris, omnes artus, dum ad ſcopum ſociæ col- 
limaverint, momento contabeſcent : ipſe vero dominus.— Abru- 
num hunc ſuum 
|  ſuſpenſo nexu priapus ipſi parebit, quin & alios quotquot far- 
mina properantes admiſerit. _ 
M. Marſhal mentions another ridiculous form of ligature, 
which he received from a bramin at Indoſtan: If, ſays he, 
the little worm in the wood lukerara kara, be cut into two, 


part be bruiſed, and given with half a beetle to a man, and 
© the other half to a woman, the charm will keep each from 
- 7 n to do with any other perſon,” Pbileſ. Tranſ. 
5 268, | 0 | | 
GATURES, among printers are types conſiſting of two let- 
ters, or characters, joined together; as F, H, f. 
The old editions of Greek authors, are extremely full of li- 
Wee z the ligatures of Stephens are, by much, the moſt 
utiful. | 3 
Some editions have been lately printed without any /gatures 
at all; and there was a deſign to explode them quite out of 
printing. Had this ſucceeded, , the fineſt antient editions 
would, in time, have. grown uſeleſs ; 'and the reading of old 
manuſcripts. would have been rendered almoſt impracticable 
to the learned themſelves. 
LIGHT, that ſenſation occaſioned in the mind, by the view 
of luminous bodies; or that property in bodies, whereby 
they are fitted to excite thole ſenſations in us. See 
' TION, 7 P 
| LiGHT is alſo uſed to denote a certain action of the luminous 
body, on a medium between it and the eye; by means 
whereof, ſome ſuppoſe the one to act on the other. 
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© and the one part ſtirs, and the other not; if the ſtirring 


This they call /ecundary, or derivative light ; to diſtinguiſh 


of wounds, and performing many of the operations of ſur- 


Puella amaſium, vel conjux maritum ligaturus, ab/terget @ 


us humefato, ' quamdiu fic manebit, tamdiu 


SENSA- 


| ra have foiſted on him another, very different; 


lucid, or coloured, could not produce any ſenſations in us, 


| unleſs they had ſomething ſimilar in themſelves, ſince nihil 
dat guod in ſe non habet. | 


from a glaſs priſm, which is found to exhibit blue, yellow, 


there be a certain ſubtile matter, which, by reaſon of its ex- 


and, laſtly, that this matter be impelled by the luminous 


- lines. 


Circle, are | 
produced by them, only differ in a greater or leſs degree of 
ſttrength; but if, there be a greater number of vibrations, in 
the ſame time, in one ſonorous body, than in another, : theſe, 
being cloſer, become of a different kind: and thus their 
' ſounds alſo differ, forming what we call different tones, or| - 
notes; the quick vibrations forming the acute, and the lower | 


tions of preſſion.— As thi 
appears more luminous; and as they are more quick, or- 
more ſlow, the body is of this or that colour. | 

This , hypotheſis, how ingenious. ſoever, is now deſervedly 


the contrary of which appears, from the phenomena of the 
 eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, whoſe: immerſions, as the earth 
approaches towards Jupiter, are found to anticipate ſomewhat 
on the true time, and to. commence- ſooner ; and again, 
as the earth retires from Jupiter, their immerſions, which 


V 
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it from that of luminous bodies ; which is called primary, ot | 


innate. _. | 

Ariſtotle explains the nature of light, by ſuppoſing ſome 
bodies to be tranſparent, as air, water, ice, c. but ſince, 
in the night-time, we do not ſee any thing through thoſe 
bodies, he ſays, they ate only tranſparent potentially z whereas, 
in the day, they become really and actually tranſparent : 
and fince it is * alone that can reduce that power into 
act, he defines light to be the act of a tranſparent body, 
conſidered as ſuch.— He adds, that /ight is not fire, nor is 
it any thing bodily radiating from the luminous body, and 
tranſmitted through the tranſparent one; but the mete pre- 
ſence of fire, or ſome other luminous body, at the tranſparent 


one. | 
This is Ariſtotle's doctrine of /ight, which his followers 


making light and colours to be qualities of the luminous and 
coloured bodies themſelves, and, in all reſpects, like thoſe 
ſenſations which they occaſion in us: adding, that things 


* 


But the ſophiſm is apparent; for we find, that a needle, in 
pricking fleſh, gives us pain, which nobody ever ima- 
gined to exiſt in the needle.—But that it is not neceſſary 
there ſhould be any ſimilitude between the quality of the ob- 
ject, and the ſenſation it produces, appears ſtill more evident 


red, and other colours extremely vivid; and yet nobody 
2 ſay there is any thing in the alas priſm like to thoſe ſen- 
ations, | | 
The Carteſians have refined conſiderably on this notion; and 
own that light, as it exiſts in the luminous body, is nothing 
but a power or faculty of exciting in us a very clear and 
vivid ſenſation ; adding, that what is required to the percep- 
tion of light, is, that we be ſo formed, as to be capable of 
ſuch ſenſations ; that in the hidden pores of tranſparent bodies, 


ceeding ſmalneſs, may penetrate even glaſs, and yet be ſtrong 
enough to ſhake certain capillaments at the bottom of the eye; 


body, ſo as to move the organ of fight. 

Primary light, therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a certain mo- 
tion of the particles of the luminous body, whereby they are 
enabled to propel, every way, the materia ſubtilis, lodged in 


the pores of tranſparent, bodies; and ſecundary or. derivative | 


light, in a conatus to motion, or an inclination of that mat- 
ter to recede from the centre of the luminous body in right 


Father Malebranche explains the nature of light, from a ſup- 
ſed analogy between it and ſound: the latter, it is allowed, 


is produced by the vibrations of the inſenſible parts of the 


ſonorous body: which vibrations, if they be greater or leſs, 
that is, if they run through greater or leſs arches of the ſame 
gal performed in the ſame time, and the ſounds 


the grave notes. 


Thus he ſuppoſes it to be with lig be, and colours: all the 
parts of a luminous body are in a rapid motion, which, by 
very quick pulſes, is conſtantly compreſſing the ſubtile matter 


between the luminous body, and the eye, and excites vibra- 
theſe vibrations are greater, the body 


diſcarded, ſince the great diſcoveries made by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, on the nature of /ight.—The primary 4gbt they talk of, 
we now know, conſiſts wholly in a certain motion of the par- 
ticles of the lucid body, whereby they do not propel any fic- 
titious matter, : ſuppoſed to be lodged in the hidden pores of 
tranſparent bodies ; but throw off, from the luminous body, 
certain very ſmall particles, which are emitted every way with 
great force: and the ſecundary or derivative /;ght conſiſts 
not in a conatus, but a real motion of theſe particles, receding, 
every way from the luminous body, in right lines, and that 
with an incredible velocity. „ | 
For if light conſiſted in a mere preſſion, or pulſe, it would 
be propagated to all diſtances, in the ſame inſtant of time; 


alone in that caſe, can be obſerved, happen later and later, or 


va loſe time : deviating thus, very conſiderably. on either ide, ” 
from the true ting packet by the tales, WES een 
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This was firſt obſerved by M. Roemer, and fince by other 
aſtronomers ; the reaſon of which is not owing to any ec- 
centricity ; but does apparently follow from this, that the 
light of the ſun, reflected from the ſatellites, has further to 
travel, ere it reaches the eye, in the one caſe, than in the 
0 by a ſpace equal to the diameter of the earth's annual 
Orbit. 
Ligbt therefore, like other real bodies, does not move in- 
ſtantaneouſſy, but in time.— Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, 
paſt contradiction, that the light of the ſun is near ſeven 
minutes in its paſſage to the earth, which is the ſpace of 
70,000,000 miles; a velocity 10,000,000 times greater than 
that, wherewith a ball flies out of the mouth of a can- 
non. 
Further, if light were not a body, but conſiſted in a mere 
uns; or pulſion, it would never be propagated in right 
ines, but would be continually inflected ad umbram. Thus 
Sir Iſaac Newton: © A — on a fluid medium (i. e. a 
motion propagated by ſuch a medium, beyond any obſtacle, 
which impedes any part of its motion, cannot be propa- 
1 in right lines, but will be always infleQing and dif- 
fuſing itfelf every way, to the quieſcent medium beyond 
that obſtacle. — The power of gravity tends downwards ; 
but the preſſure of water riſing from it tends every way 
with an equable force, and-is propagated with equal eaſe, 
and equal ſtrength, in curves, as in Frrait lines. — Waves, 
on the ſurface of the water, gliding by the extremes of 
— very large obſtacle, inflect and dilate themſelves, ſtill 
* diffuſing, gradually, into the quieſcent water beyond that 
© obſtacle. — The waves, pulſes, or vibrations of the air, 
* wherein ſound conſiſts, are manifeſtly- inflected, though 
© not ſo conſiderably as the waves of water ; and ſounds are 
6 propagated with equal eaſe, through crooked tubes, and 
through ſtrait lines; but light was never known to move 
in any curve, nor to inflect itſelf ad umbram.— The rays 
of light, therefore, are ſmall corpuſcles, emitted with ex- 
ceeding celerity from the luminous budy.—As to the force 
wherewith theſe corpuſcles are emitted, ſo as to enable them 
to move at the inconceivable rate of 10,000.000 miles in a 
minute ; hear the ſame great author: Among bodies of the 
* ſame kind and virtue, by how much any one is ſmaller, by 
+ ſo much is its attractive power greater in proportion to its 
© bulk. This power we find ſtronger in ſmall magnets, 
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© their weights; and the reaſon is, that the particles of 


© their forces intimately together, and act conjunctly.— 
For the ſame. reaſon, the rays of light being of all other 
© bodies the moſt minute, it may be expected, that their at- 
© tractive powers ſhould be, of all others, the ſtrongeſt ; 
© and how ftrong in effect they are, may be gathered from 
© the following rules: the attraction of a ray of light, ac- 
© cording to the er! of its matter, is, to the gravity 
which any projected body has, according, likewiſe, to the 
© quantity of its matter, in a ratio compounded of the velo- 
© city of the ray of light, to the velocity of that projected 
© body, and of the bending or curvature of the line, which 
© the ray deſcribes in the place of refraction, to the bending 
© of the curvature, deſcribed by that projected body; pro- 
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ſurface be the ſame with that of the projected body to the 
horizon, From which proportion I gather, that the attrac- 


the earth, in proportion to the N of matter in each, 
if the light paſs from the ſun to the 

ſeven minutes. But now, as in algebra, where affirmative 
quantities ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in mechanics, 


ſſuectded: therefore a ray of fight, as ſoon as it is caſt off from 

the luminous body, by the vibrating motion of its parts, and 
< is got out of the ſphere of its attraction, is propelled with 

Jan immenſe velocity.“ 1 | 

The wonderful diviſibility of the parts of matter is no-where 

more apparent, than in them inuteneſs of the particles of 

light : Dr. Niewentiit has computed, that an inch of candle, 


* 


parts, with 40 ciphers annexed ; at which rate, there, muſt 

more, particles in the ſecond of a minute; . vaſtly more than 
a a thouſand times a thouſand million times the number of ſands 
Phbilſ. Vol. III. p. 888. 6 


conceivable. Dr. Hook ſhe ws, it is as unlimited as the uni- 
verſe ; proving it from the immenſe diſtance of ſome of the 


ans: of a teleſcope: nor, adds he, is it only the great bo- 
ies of the ſun or ſtars, that are thus able to diſperſe their 


or. II. Ne 91. CnHAUud. 


_ light through-the yaſt expepſeef the wnirerley but the ene 


— 


"4 


than in large ones, regard being had to the difference of 


© {ſmall magnets, being nearer each other, more eaſily unite - 


vided, however, the inclination of the ray to the refracting 


tion of the rays of light is above 1, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo 
times greater, than the gravity of bodies on the ſurtace of 
rth in the ſpace of 


where. attraction. ceaſes, there the repelling power muſt . 


when converted to light, becomes divided into 269,617, 40 
iſſue out of it, when burning, 418, 660, with 39 ciphers 
the whole earth can contain ; reckoning 10 inches to one 
foot, and that 100 ſands are equal to one inch. See Relig... 
The expanſion, or extenſion of any portion of light, is in 


fixed ſtars ; the light whereof becomes ſenſible to the eye, by 


* 


„„ ü 
_— 
- 


== —_— — ii 


- when heated 
ſhine z which ſhining, &c. appears to be owing to the vi- 


fiſh, and fleſh, when putrefied. i 41,7; 


mated with tin, and rubbed on glaſs, 


That the particles 


ſpark of a lucid dody muſt do the ſame, even the ſmalleſt 
8 ſtruck from a ſteel by a flint. 

Ir. s' Graveſande aſſerts, a lucid body to 
ence between light and heat to conſiſt in this, that to pro- 


duce the former, the fiery particles. muſt enter the eye, in 4 
rectilinear motion, which is not required in the latter: on 


the contrary, an irregular motion ſeems more proper for it, 


as appears from the rays coming directly from the ſun, to the 
of mountains, which have not near that effect with 


| thoſe in the valley, agitated with an irregular motion, by 


ſeveral reflexions. | 12 
Whether or no there be always light, where there is fire, 
is diſputed among authors ; as alſo, whether or no there be 
any luminous body without heat; heat being a motion that 
may be infinitely diminiſhed, and {ight a matter that 


adele 
infinitely rare: to which we may add, that no heat is ſenſible 


to us, unleſs it be more intenſe than that of our organs of 


© - ſenſe. 


Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that bodies, and light, act mu- 
tually on one another; bodies on light, in emitting, refleing, 
refracting, and infleQing it; and light on bodies, by heating 
them, and putting their parts into a vibrating motion, wherein 
heat principally conſiſts. For all fixed bodies, he obſerves, 

yond a certain degree, do emit light, and 


brating motion of their parts; and all bodies, abounding in 
earthy and ſulphyreous particles, if ſufficiently agitated, emit 
light, which way ſoever that agitation be effected. Thus 
ſca-water ſhines in a ſtorm ; quickſilver when ſhaken in va- 
cuo; cats, or horſes, when rubbed in the dark; and wood, 


The late Mr. Hawkſbee has furniſhed us with a great variety 
of inſtances of the artificial production of /ight, by the attri- 


tion of bodies naturally not luminous; as of amber rubbed 
on woollen cloth in vacuo; of glaſs on woollen, of glafs on 


glaſs, of oyſter-ſhells on woollen, and of woollen on woollen, 


all in vacuo. , ; 
On the ſeveral experiments hereof, he makes the following 


refleQions : that different ſorts of bodies afford remarkably 
different kinds of light, different both in colour, and in 
force; that the effects of an attrition are various, according 
to the different preparations and managements of the bodies 


| that are to endure it 3 and that bodies which have yielded a 


icular /ight, may be brought by friction to yield no more 
PE that b, : ; * Fo f 


M. Bernoulli found mercury 
— produced a conſiderable 


_ - light in the air z that gold rubbed on glaſs did it ſtill in a 
| reater degree but that, of all others, the moſt exquiſite 
_ light was that produced by the attrition of a diamond; bein 


equally vivid with that of a 


burning coal brich agitated wi 


Mr. Boyle tells us of a piece of ſhining rotten wood, which, 
upon exhauſting the air from it, was-extinguiſhed; but, upon | 


its readmiſſion, ſeemed to come to life 


again, and ſhone as 
before ; being, no doubt, a real flame, and, like other flames, 
not to be preſerved without air. 5 N 


of light are attracted by thoſe of other 


s dodies, is evident from innumerable experiments, — This 


" 


f 8 
| age near the edges of bodies, 


bent towards thoſe bodies. 
This action of bodies on light is found to 


of one edge bei 
it. The rays of light, in their paſſage out of glaſs into vacuum, 
. 


- that of the liquor 


4 . 
2 


mn was firſt obſerved by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 

trials, that the rays of light in their paſſ- 
opake or tranſparent, ' 
as pieces of metals, the edges, of knives, broken glaſſes, &c. 
are diverted out of the right lines, and always inflected or 


| exert itſelf at a 
ſenſible diſtance, though it always increaſes as the diſtance is 


- diminiſhed ; as a very ſenſibly in the p⸗ of a ray 
between the edges of two thin planes at di apertures ; 
in which there is ſomething very peculiar ; the attraction 


increaſed as the other is brought nearer. 


| ds che glaſs ; but, if they fall too 
they will revert back again to the glaſs, and be 


totally reflected. "Ws | 
be cauſe of which reflexion- cannot be attributed to any 
reſiſtance of the vacuum, but muſt be intirely owing to ſome 


. I” * 
1 


amalga- 


glaſs being in this caſe counterbalanced by | 
 » From this mutual attraBion between the particles of light and 


be that, which emits, | —.— 
| ion in right lines ; and makes the differ- | - _ 
or gives. are a motion in right Rees ang” mM the ſurface of ſolid bodies, ſhould be „ courſe, 


—— 


— 


_ 


* 


* 
2 


force or power in the laſs, which attracts or drawy back the 
rays as were paſſing into the vacuum. — And this appears | 
farther from hence, that if you wet the poſterior ſurface of the 


other bodies, ariſe two other 


extingui 


* 
- 


= 
arfaces of all thick tranſparent bodies reflect part 


* . 


Fer the' 


Mako, &c. 
Further, a ra 


other of di ſity, and in its paſſage making 

4 8 angle with the ſi Nnatiums. 
| rays-are more ſtrongly attracted by a denſer than by a rarer 

That theſe rays are not refrafted by ftriking on the ſolid 


ferently in different circumſtances, is proved in 


formed without contact. 
110, Lens, Ce 
In iſland cry 
different from what we find in 


* 4 


of light, at leaſt, nearly, to each other: whence the 


are in lig ſome other original 
deſcribed; and — 
endued with ſeveral original propertie. 3 
For, of theſe refractions, the one is performed in the uſual 


5 is to 35. and the other in an-unuſual manner: and 
— ray 


L1G 


grand phznomena, which we 

call the reflexion and refraction of light : we know that the 
determination of a body in motion is cha by the inter- 
tion of another body in its way: t, impinging on 


and beaten back or reflected, ſo as, like other falling bodies, to 
make the angle of its reflex ions equal to that of incidence. — 


This, it is found by experience, light does; andjyet the cauſe 
el thin ef is diff 


rent from that juſt now affigned: the rays 
of light are not reflected by ftriking on the very parts of the 
refl bodies, but by ſome power equably diffuſed 


througbout the whole ſurface of the body, whereby it acts 
| on'the-light;- either attracting or, repelling it, without con- 


tat : by which ſame power, in other circumſtances, the rays 
are refrated; and by which alſo, the rays are firſt emitted 
from the luminous body}; as is abundantly proved by great 
variety of arguments, by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
That great author puts it paſt 'dbubt, that all thoſe rays which 
are refleQted, though they approach the body infinitely near, 
never touch it; and that thoſe which do really ſtrike on 
the ſolid 8 - adhere to them, and are as it were 
oft, -** 
If it be aſked, how it happens, ſince we aſcribe the reflexion 
of the rays to the action of the whole ſurface of the body 
without contact; how, I fay, it happens that all the rays are 
no treflected from every ſurface, but, while ſome are reflected, 
others paſs through, and are refrafted ? the anſwer given by 
Sir Iſaac Newton is as follows: Every ray of light, in its 
paſſage through any refracting ſurface, is put into a certain 
— 2 — or ſtate, which in progreſs of the 
ray returns at equal intervals, and diſpoſes the ray at every 
return to be eafily tranſmitted through the next refracting 
ſurface, and between the returns to be eaſily reflected by it: 
which alternation of reflexion and tranſmiſſion appears to be 
ropagated from every ſurface, and to all diſtances. What 
kind of action or diſpoſition this is, and whether it conſiſt in 
a circulating or vibrating motion of the ray, or the medium, 
or ſomewhat elſe, he does not inquire; but allows thoſe who 
are fond of hypotheſes to ſuppoſe, that the rays of ligt, by 
impinging on any refleQting or refracting ſurface, excite vi- 
brations in the refleQing or m— medium, 'and by 
that means agitate the ſolid parts of the body. Theſe vibrations, 
thus propagated in the medium, move faſter than the rays, ſo 
as to overtake them; and when any ray is in that part of the 
vibration which conſpires with its motion, its velocity is in- 
creaſed, ſo that it eaſily breaks through a refracting ſurface : 
but when it is in a contrary part of the vibration, which im- 
pedes its motion, it is eafily reflected ; and conſequently, that 
every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected or tranſ- 
mitted by every vibration which overtakes it. The returns 
of which diſpoſition of any ray to be reflected, he calls fits of 
eaſy reflexion ; and thoſe of its diſpoſition to be tranſmitted, 
fitr of "eaſy tranſmiſſion ; and the ſpace between the 
returns, be interval of the fits. —The reaſon, brow in bar | 
0 gb 
ineident on them, and refract the reſt, is, that ſome ra * | 
their incidence are in fits of eaſy refletion, and others of ealy 
properties of 'refleted Liehr, fee Reriexion, 
of light, -paffing out of one medium into an- 
rent gen an 
will 
nne; by reaſon the 


ce that ſeparates the 
„or turned out of its right 


parts of bodies, but without any contact, by that ſame force 
where with they are emitted and reflected, exerting itſelf dif- 
it meaſure 


demonſirate reflexion to be per- 
properties, bee. of refratted Lion r, fee Rxrxac- 


by the ſame arguments which 


cryſtal is obſerved a kind of double refraction, very 
| any other body: the rays that 

fall-obliquely being not only diſperſed; with a double refrac- 

tion, in one and the ſame ſurface, but even the perpendicular 


+ rays themſelves are moſt of them divided into two beams, by 
means of the fame double refraQtion ; which beams are of the 


ſame colour with the incident beams, and are equal in degree 
philoſopher ſo often cited takes occafion to ſuſpeR, that there 
properties beſides thoſe hitherto 
that the rays have different fides, 


manner, i. e. the fine of incidence is to that of refraction as 


| the 

is reſracted ſometimes in the one manner, and ſome- 

fimes in the other, Mn OM ION OT, 
Fg | Oy TP OOTY 


* 


* 
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its ſeveral ſides have, in reſpect of the cryſtal. Theſe diſpo- 
ſitions, he ſhews, muſt have exiſted originally in the rays, 
> 34" oe undergone any alteration, in that reſpect, by 
the c I. | | 
La ap of light therefore has two oppoſite ſides, the one 
originally endued with a property whereon its unuſual 
refraction depends, and the other not endued with that pro- 
| Er lac Newton, _— obſerved the vividly coloured image 
projected on the wall of a darkened room, by the ſun-beams 
_ tranſmitted through a priſm, to be five times as long as broad; 
ſetting himſelt to inquire into the reaſon of this diſproportion, 
was led from other experiments to the experimentum crucis ; 
whence he diſcovered the cauſe of the phznomenon to be, 
that ſome of the rays of {ight were more retracted than others, 
and therefore exhibited feveral images of the ſun under the 
rance of one, extended lengthwiſe. ? | 
I — he pr to conclude, that light itſelf is an hete- 
rogeneous mixture of rays differently refrangible: and hence 
he diſtinguiſhes Zght into two kinds; viz. that whoſe rays 
are equally refrangible, which he calls homogeneal, ſimilar, or 
uniform light ; and that whoſe rays are uncqually refrangible, 
which he calls heterogeneal light. | | 
There are but three affections of light, wherein he obſerved 
its rays to differ; vi. refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour; 
and thoſe rays, which agree in refrangibility, agree alſo in the 
other two; whence they may be well defined homogeneal, 
| * in ſome other reſpects, they may poſſibly be heteroge- 


Again, the colours exhibited by homogeneal light, he calls 

. bomogeneal colours; and thoſe produced by heterogeneal light, 
. beterogeneal colours. Theſe definitions laid down, he ad- 
vances feveral propoſitions. | | 
As, firſt, That the ſun's /ight conſiſts of rays differing by 
indefinite degrees of refrangibility. Secondly, That rays, 
which differ jn refrangibility, when parted from one another, 
do proportionably differ in the colours which they exhibit. 
Thirdly, That there are as many ſimple and homogeneal 
colours, as degrees of refrangibility; for to every degree of 
reftangibility belongs a different colour. Fourthly, White- 
'neſs, in all reſpects like that of the ſun's immediate light, 
and of the uſual objects of our ſenſes, cannot be compounded 
of ſimple colours, without an indefinite variety of them; 
for to ſuch a compoſition there are required rays endued 
with all the indefinite degrees of refrangibility, which infer 
as many ſimple colours. Fifthly, The rays of light do not 
act on one another in paſſing through the ſame medium. 
Sixthly, The rays of light do not ſuffer any alteration of 
their qualities from r ion, nor from- the adjacent quieſ- 
cent medium. Seventhly, There can no homogeneal co- 
| lours be produced out of light by refraction, which are not 


 .commixed in it before ; ſince refraction, as was before ob- 


ſerved, changes not the qualities of the rays, but only ſeparates 


' thoſe which have divers qualities, by means of their different | 


refrangibility, - Eighthly, The ſun's /ight is an aggregate of 
homogenea] colours; 2 homogeneal col = be 
Called primitive, or original. £1,149 er, 
We have alread 2 that the rays of light are compoſed 
of diffimilar or heterogeneous parts; of them being, 
in all probability, greater, others leſs. Now the ſmaller the 
parts are, by ſo much the more refrangible they are, i. 4. 
they are ſo much the more eaſily diverted out of their recti- 
linear courſe ; and thoſe parts which differ in refrangibility 
(conſequently in bulk), he has alfo obſerved, differ in cor 
MOTT er e wo? eee 
Hence ariſes the whole theory of colours: thoſe parts, 
v. gr. which are the moſt  refrangible, conſtitute violet - co- 
lour; that is, the moſt minute 
rateſy impelled-on the organ, do there Excite the ſhorte vi- 
brations in the Tetina, which are tkhence communicated b 
the ſolid part of the optic nerve in the brain, and extite in 
us the ſenſation of violet-colour, the dimmeſt and moft lan: 
guid of all colouts: and thoſe particles, on the contrary, 
which are the leaſt refrangible, conſtitute a ray of à red co, 
jour; 1. e. the greateſt particles of fight excite the longeſt 
vibrations in the retina, and ſo convey the ſenſation: of a 
red colour, as being the moſt bright and vivid of all others. 
Ide other particles, being diſtinguiſhed into little rays, ac- 
cording to their reſpective itudes, and degrees of tefran - 
2idility, excite intermediate vibrations, and ſo occaßon ſenſa- 
tions of the intermediate colours; in like manner as the vibra 
tions of the air, ing to their different magnitudes, ex- 
_ Cite ſenſations of different ſounds. The colours then of theſe 
- | little rays, not being any adventitious modifications of them, 
baut connate, ,primi and neceſſary properties, reſulting 
in all probability, from their different magnitudes, muſt 
perpetual, and 
reſraction, or other ſubſequent modification. | 
Fur the dofiyine of the colours of Lion, fee Coroun, 
Ver the, manner in which LiouT affetts our ſenſes; and how i 
contributes to viſion, fee Vizion, 


icles of Tight,” when ſepa: þ- e 
CCCTC000—T——Vdſ ISO 


utable; not to be altered by any reflexion, | 


2M 


Lronr is alſo uſed to ſignify the diſpoſition of objects with 
regard to the receiving of 2 ä 
Thus we ſay, a painting is ſeen in its proper light, when its 
ſituation, with regard to the ligt, is the ſame with that for 
which it was painted. 5 

Lrohrs aboard ſhips. See the article S16NALS. | 

Liars, in architecture, denote doors, windows, and other 

laces, through which the air and /ight have a paſſage. 


| L the pantheon, al! the light comes from on high; it has no 


tights but in the dome. Sce PANTHEON. 

Licurs, in painting, are thoſe parts of a piece which are 
illuminated, or that lie open to' the luminary by which the 
piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened ; and which, for this rea- 
ſon, are painted in bright vivid colours, 


| In this ſenſe, light is oppoſed to ſhadow, 


LicHT is alſo uſed for the luminous body that emits it.— 
| There are various kinds ob lights ; general lights, as the air; 
HO lights, as a fire, a candle, and even the ſun. 
ifferent /ights have very different effects on a picture, and 
occaſion à difference in the management of every part.—A 
great deal therefore depends on the painter's chooſing a proper 
light for his piece to be illuminated by; and a great deal more, 
in the conduct of the lights and ſhadows, when the luminary 
is pitched upon. 
The ſtrength and relievo of @ figure, as well as its graceful- 
neſs, depends intirely on the management of the /ights, and 
the joining of thoſe to the ſhadows, - | 
The light a figure receives is either direct, or reflected; to 
each of which ſpecial regard muit be had. — The doQrine 
of lights and ſhadows makes that part of painting called 
clair· ob ſcure. 
L1GHT-houſe, See the article PHARos. 51 WA 
LicnT-herſe, an antient term in our Engliſh cuſtoms, ſig- 
nifying an ordinary cavalier, or horſeman hghtly armed, 
and ſo as to enter a corps, or regiment; in oppoſition to the 
men at arms, who were' heavily accoutred, and armed at all 
points, k 
LI ny Bak. See the article SprEcrxs. Daſs hg 
LIG R, a large broad boat, or floating veſſel, which goes 
with ſails, and oars ; common on the river Thames; where 
it is uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, ballaſt, Cc. 
Lighters are of ſeveral kinds ; as, | 

A ballaſt gin, A cloſe tighter, A kiele, 

A camel, An hoy, An open lighter. 
LIGHTNESS. See the article LEVITv. 22 
LIGNEA caffia. See the article CAssfA. 

LIGNUM be, or wood of ales.” } ALOES. 
Liowum balſami, | See Spartan, 
Lienum caffie. ' | CCASSI A. 
LIKE guantities, in algebra, are thoſe which are expreſſed by 


Thus 26, and 3b, and g ff, and 3 ff, ate like quantities; 
but 26, and 3656 1 5 
becauſe the quantities have not every-w 
| (Hons, nor are the letters equally repeated: oO 
Lix E „gu, or ſymbols, in algebra, are when both are affirma- 
tive, or both negative. oo 
If one be affirmative, and the other negative, they are udlike 


yr 211 „I 39736 1400 
10 1 + 64d; and + 5d, have 
 —7 have unlike ſigns. 


e the fame dimen- 


We" dene, but +9, and 


and the ſides about thoſe equat-angles proportional. See Fi- 
GURE, AL T4 3 * 14 8:3 
LIE E arches, in the projection of the ſphere in plano, are parts 
of leſſer circles, containing an equal number of degrees with 
the correſponding arches of ones: 5 


Al, planes, equal in number. 


'? | LIMB, -Lnevos, dhe outermoſt border, or graduated edge, 
ol an aſtrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical inſtru- 


: - 


ment. | \ 14s e 5 | TE | 
The word is alſo uſed for the primitive cirele in any projec- 
tion of the ſphere in plano 
Lime alſo ſignifies the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun or 
| r is hid-in an eclipſe of either 
r ? 
Aſtronomers obſerve the lower and the upper limb of the 
ſon, in order to find its true beight, which is that of its 
g centre. Sweat zan 004 OT ATT ** = KAY 
Lins is alſo uſed, among botaniſts, for the outer edge ot border 
| — —.— their leaves and flowers. 
LIMBECK. See the article AMI. 


for that place where the patriarehs are ſuppoſed to have waited 
— whoke 


and 37 2 are unlike ones, 


Lixs Agua; in geometry, are fuck as have their angle-equal,” 


e Ye, 
LIMBUS, or Lins, is a term in the Romiſh theology, uſed 


* %. 
. 1 5 re 
| | C4 - Liwnus 
, N : 1 % % 1 


the ſame letters, under the ſame power, or equally repeated in - 


= 


$that of his 
M2 .O1 629 2 d 
nibur, #0" quod fit 


- = 
"0. ! dd. trite. As. i 


—— — — — — * od 


a >_> <A ar 
«a ke 
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4 the ſtatute, whereby 


LIM 


W is alſo uſed by Catholics ſor the place deſtined to 
receive the ſouls of infants, who die without baptiſm ; who 
| have not deſerved hell, as d ing in innocence ; nor ye 
* heaven, dicants the imputation of ori 


LIME, calx of flone, a white, ſoft, friable ſubſtance, prepared 

| of ſtone, marble, chalk, or ſome other flony ſubſtance, by 
burning in a kiln. 

The 2 uſe of lime is in the compoſition of morter for 

. building ; the fire taking away all its humidity, and opening 
its pores, ſo that it becomes eaſily reducible to powder, an 
miſcible with ſand. 5 

L Low is ſuch as it comes out of the kiln, or fur- 


Sloked Liu is that diluted or drenched in water, and reſerved 
for the making of morter. 
The beſt lime is that made of the hardeſt, dane and 
whiteſt ſtones 3 and which is ſlaked at its n out of the 
. furnace. 
Sir H. Wotton looks on it 2s 2 great error in the Engliſh, to 
make lime, as they do, of refuſe and ſtuff, without any choice; 
* whereas the Italians, at this day, and much more the antients, 
durnt their firmeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble, 
where it was plentiful; which, in time, became almoſt 
\mardle_ again for its hardneſs, 25 appears in their ſtanding 
theatres, &c, 
We have two kinds of lime i in common uſe in England z the 
one made of hard ſtone, the other of a ſoft, calcarious, or 


chalky ſtone ; whereof the former is much the ſtrongeſt. — | 
.. That made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, is fitteſt for plaſtering of 


cicling, and walls within-doors ; and that made of hard ſtones 
for — and for plaſterings without- doors. 


Good lime may alſo be made of mill - ſtone, not coarſe aol : 


. Candy, but fine and greaſy ; as alſo of all kinds of flints ; 
- - though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a eee ee 
nate, as being apt to run to gl- ſo. 

Dieuſſant — lime made of ſea · ſhells as the beſt; but 

Goldman finds fault wich it, as impatient of moiſture, 


and therefore eaſily peeling off from the outfides of walls: it | 


nis, however, the common lime uſed in the Indies. 
Before the ſtones be thrown into the kiln, are to be broken 
in pieces 3 otherwiſe the air contained in their cavities, too 
much expanded by the heat, makes them fly with {6 much 


Violence, as to damage the kiln, According to Alberti and |. 


Palladio, lime will not be ſufficiently bunt in leſs chan ſixty 
bours intenſe heat. 6 

The marks of a — lime, mas 
that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate pro- 
portion; that it be white, light, and ſonoroud ; that when 
llaked, it tick to the ſides of the veſſel. To which Bbeckler 
adds, that, when ſlaked, it fend forth a copious thick ſmoke ; 


Aud Dieuſſant, that it need a great deal of water to ſlake it. 


"To preſerve lime ſeveral ears, flake, and work it up; dig a | 
pit under-ground, into which let it paſs through an hole open 
at the bottom of the veſſel. As ſoon as the pit is full, cover 
it up with ſand, to prevent its drying; thus ada it moiſt, 


till it be uſed,—Boeckler gives another method; Cover a | LINE, 
ſtratum of lime two or three feet high with another af ſand of 
the like height; pour on water enough to ſlake the 1: 
but not to reduce it to duſt after ſlaking. the ſand cleave |. 


into chinka, as the ſmoke aſcends, cover them op, fo 28 n 
vent may be given thereto.—This lime, he adds; kept ten 1 
. twelve years; will be like glue; and will, further, be of par- 


ticular uſe in painting on walls as being no-way prejudicial t to |. 


the colours. ORTER 


. Lime is much uſed tankers, ſkiuners, Cc. the prepais 
tion of n 3 £8 a 


It is alſo. of ſome medicinal; uſe externall in| 
16 ; being applied ly in] 


ive and epulotic-megicines.. 


12 is ſaid to be an excellent remedy, * * inter; if 


2 .. nally's M. Burlet has an #ople account of its effecta, in the 
. French Memoirs, chirſiy ſram his own-experiente. - But, 
"ns it ſucceeded much better in Holland, Oc. than i 


Ferne. —It is a powerful alterant, and, like a pure alka 


line water, fitted to blunt and. deſtroy, acid ſerments, whic 
are the principles of all blen ons, and dhe cauſe of m6 


Chronic diſeaſes.—Its principal, uſe is, in cachexies, 
Genes, droply, 2 dear of the hears: | 
Wo 222900 F 


"i made by 13 * of — With. an fl. 
1 me, — * to _ and macerate ea 
twenty-four 


; "Lanes: Stone, — ets 102 7 at 2 poet erain, which, 
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Bird-Lis, See the article. Bini. Al . 
LTA TON of eſſias, in — à certain time et 3 wt 
a man m 
e to have been ſeiſed of lands ſued for ef athze: : 
otherwiſe he cannot maintain his action 
LIMITED. n that 1 admits. but * one cn 


164914 e 5 . ; "M354 


allege himſelf, or his an- 


LIN 


tion, or which can only be ſolved one way: as to make a 
circle-paſs through three points given, not lying in a right 
line; to deſeribe an equilateral triangle on a line given, &c. 
See PROBLEM, and DETERMINATE. 
LIMITROPHOUS column. See the article Column. 
LIMITS. of a planet, its greateſt excurſions, or diſtances from 
the ecliptic, See PLANET. 
LIMNING, the art of painting in water-colours. | 
In which ſenſe limning ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from paint- 
ing, properly ſo called, which is done in oil- colours. 
Linninę is much the more antient kind of painting. Till a 
Flemiſh painter, one John van Eyck, better known by the 
name of John of Bruges, found out the art of painting in 
oil, the painters all painted in water, and in freſco, both on 
their walls, on wooden boards, and elſewhere.—W hen they 
made uſe of boards, they uſually glued a fine linen cloth 
n_ them, to prevent their opening ; then laid on a ground 
of pies z and laſtly, they mixed up their colours with water 
ze, or with water and yolks, of eggs, well beaten with 
= branches of a fig-tree, the juice whereof thus mixed 
with the eggs ; and with this mixture they painted their 
pieces. 
limning, all the uſual colours are proper enough, except- 
ing the white made of lime, which is only uſed in freſco. But 
the azure and ultramarine muſt always be mixed up with 
ſize, or with gum, in regard the yolks of eggs give yellow 
colours a greeniſh tincture. But there are always applied 
two lays of hot ſize, ere the colours, mixed even with ſize, 
are laid on: the e Baer made with eggs, and the juice 
ol the fig · tree, being only uſed for touching up and finiſhing, 
and to prevent the — of having a fire always at hand 
to keep the ſize hot: yet it is certain, that the ſiae · colouts 
hold the beſt, and are accordingly always uſed in cartoons, 
&c.— This ſize is made of he of tin leber, or of parch 
ment. 
To limn on linen, they chooſe that which is old, balf-worn, 
and cloſe. — This "they cover with white lead, or a fine. pla- 
fler beaten up with ſize ; which once dry, they go over it 
with a layer of the ſame ſize. 
The colours are all ground in water, each by itſelf ; and i in 
roportion, as they are required in working, are diluted-with 
| —— If the yolks of eggs are deſired, they dilute 
them with a liquor made of equal quantities of common water 
and vinegar, with the yolk, white, and ſhell, of an egg, and 


| the ends of the little branches of a fig-tree cut ſmall, well 
to Alberti, are, 


| beaten: together in an earthen pan. 
If it be deſired to varniſh the piece when finiſhed, thay go 
over it with the white of an egg. well beaten, and then with 
Vvarniſh.— This, however, is only to preſerve. it from the 
wet: for the great advantage of liuming conſiſts in its being 
without gloſs ; in regard all its colours, thus void of luſtre, 
may be n in all kinds of lights ; which colours in oil, or 
covered with varniſh, cannot. | 
LINCOLNSHIRE plough. See the article Plover. 
LINCTUS, à form of medicine, the ſame as lambative, lo- 
bockt, and eclegma, 1 , lenge onl 
5 MN geometry, a rents in 5 


me, | Ae foppoled tbe formed by by the flux or motion of a 


" Dre are two kinds of lines 3 viz. right lines, and are 
nes. 
"If the point A move towards B 25. Grmetry, Fig. I. ), by 
, its motion it deſcribes a line ; and this, if the point go the 
©” neareſt way towards B, will be a right or ſtrait line, whoſe 
| bmp ay therefore is the neareſt or ſhorteſt diſtance between 
- any . 
he Le” any way about, as in one of the 
55 aged ABC, or A AB. i will trace out either a crooked dine, 
e 5 page elſe mo arme firait ones, as in 
q FS wer. ACB: 
os net the Cane ſends x: but.ourves aro of an 
ite number. of different ſpecies. We may conceive as 
many as, there are different compound motions, or as many 
* . e be different ratio's between. their, Wales and 
abſci 
72 liner are uſually divided into eee and mecha- 
ical. 
'G rer are thoſe which may. be found exaftly and 
HE y all their points. 

PIN ES are thoſe, ſome or all of whole. ts 
are PIs ork found — but only tentatively or nearly. 
. Agreeabl 5 hereto, Deſcartes and his followers define geo- 

metrica thoſe, which may be expreſſed by an algebraic 
A of a determinate degree. lied equation is alſo 
lacus. 
The fame perſons define mechanical, 13 thoſe which. can- 
not be expreſſed by an equation of a N e 
Others, conſidering that, thoſe called by Deſcartes. mechani- 
cal lines, notwithſtanding their not being of a determinate 
If Lad are not leſs preciſe aud ee D ; 9 
| \| 
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LIN 


lels geometrical than the others; it being this preciſion Were 
conſtitutes the geometricity of the line: for this reaſon, they 
- Chooſe rather to call thoſe linet which are reducible to a de- 
terminate degree, a/gebraical lines ; and thoſe which are not, 
tranſcendental lines. 
Lines are alſo divided into thoſe of the fir order, ſecond order, 
third order, &c. See CURvE, | 
Lines, conſidered as to their poſitions, are either parallel, 
perpendicular, or oblique : the conſtruction and properties of 
each whereof, ſee under PARALLEL, PERPENDICULAR, 


Se. | 
Euclid's ſecond bos treats moſtly of lines, and of the 


effects of their being divided, and again multiplied into 
one another, 


Circular LIN ES. . " CixcuLAR. 
Converging LINES, CoNvERGING. 
Diverging ow. | | para 
Generating LINE. X ENERATING, 
Heliſpherical Lix E. See the article HRLISTHERI CAL. 
Hyperbolic L1xE. HYPERBOLIC. 
Logiſtic LIixx. LoG1sTIC. 
Normal LINE. ( Noxmar. | 


Proportional'L1NEs, the manner of conſtructing them, their pro- 
perties, &c. See PROPORTIONAL Lines. 


Duadrature LIxEs. QUADRATURE. 
Reciprocal Lines. RECIPROCAL. 
Robervalian L1NEs. V See the article # ROBERVALIAN. 
Jertical Lins. VERTICAL. 
Meaſure of a LINE. MEASURE. 


LINE, in geography, and navigation, is uſed, by way of emi- 
nence, for the equator, or equinoctial Ine. | 
The line in the heavens, is a circle deſcribed by the fun in 
his courſe on the 21ſt day of March, and the 21ft of Sep- 
tember.— The line oh the earth is an imaginary circle, an- 
ſwering to that in the heavens.—It divides the earth, from 
eaſt to weſt, into two equal parts, and is at an equal diſtance 
fiom the two poles ; ſo that thoſe who live under the line, 
have the poles always in their horizon. | 
"The latitudes commence from the line. | 
The ſeamen uſe to chriſten their freſh men, and paſſengers, 
the firſt time they cut the /ine. 

 Eix8 of the Apfides, in aftronomy, is the line which joins the 

apſides; or it is the greater axis of the orbit of a planet. 
See APSIDEs.. | 


Fiducial Ln, the line or ruler which paſſes through the mid- | 


dle of an aftrolabe, or the like inſtrument; and on which 
the fights are fitted; otherwiſe called a/bidade, index, diop- 
tra, and mediclinium. a | | 

Horizontal LIN R, a line parallel to the horizon. See Hox1- 
ZON, | | | 

Tſechronal Lv. . Is 0CHRONAL., 
eridian LINE. See the article 1 MERIDIAN. 8 

Line of the Nader, in aſtronomy, is the line which joins the 
nodes of the orbit of a planet, or the common ſection of the 
plane of the orbit, with the plane of the ecli wa 


manner on the geometrical plane. | 
Terreſtrial Live, or Fundamental Line, in perſpective, is a right 
une, wherein the geometrical plane, and that of the picture, 
or draught, interſect one another. | 
Such is the line NI (Tab. Perſpective, fe 12.), formed by 
the interſection of the geometrical plane LM, and the per- 
ſpective plane, H L. ee 30), 019 þ ee 
Line of the Front, in perſpective, is any right line parallel to 
the terreſtrial line. 1 6 4 | 
Vertical Lins, is the common ſection of the vertical, and of the 
draught. x | ISNT 24, Ain $4144 
Viſual Lixx, is the line, or ray, imagined to paſs from the 
object to the eye. ' x ON f 
Lins of Station, in perſpective, according to ſome: writers, 
is the common ſection of the vertical and geometrical planes. 
Others mean by it, the perpendicular height of the eye 
above the geometrical plane; others, a line drawn. on that 
plane, and perpendicular to the ins expreſſing the height of 
the Me. nun 0080 Inu 
Objeftive Line, in perſpective, is any line drawn on the geo- 
metrical plane, whoſe repreſentation is ſought for in the 
. . draught, or picture. BAS 398 ee ee ee 
Lins. of Diſtance. See the article Dts r AN gx. 
Horinontal Line, in dialing, is the common ſection of the 
horizon, and the dial-plane. See HoxIzowWC a. 
Horary Lix ES, or Hour- lines, are the common interſections of 
the hour - circles of the ſphere, with the plane of the dial. 
See HoRAR T, and Hour Lisas. 
Subylar LIxx, is that line on which the | 
dial is erected ; and is the repreſentation of ſuch an hour- 
circle, as is perpendicular to the plane of that dil. 
Egainoctial Line, in * the common interſection of 
tze equinoctial, and the plane of the dil... 
Contingent Liu x. See the article'/ConTiNGENT. 
Vol. II. Ne gt. s. u Hen 


brought | 
Livz: of Contravallation, is a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
if 


ſtyle, * cock, of a. 


Dialling LIN xs. DratunG. 
Meridian Lins. ( See the article 4 MxRIDIAN. 
Vertical LiIxx. VERTICAL. 


Line - Meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred to denote the diameter 
e 


of the primitive circle in the projection of the ſphere in pla- 
— 7 ogy in which the diameter of any circle to be 
r alls, L | 
In the ſtereographic projection of the ſphere in plano, the 
line of meaſures is that line in which the plane of a great 
circle, perpendicular to the plane of the, proſecton, and that 
oblique circle which is to be projected, interſects the plane 
of the projection; or it is the common ſection of a plane, 
paſſing through the eye · point, and the centre of the primi- 
tive; and at right angles to any oblique circle, which is to 
be projected, and in which the centre and pole of ſuch cir- 
cle will be found. 
Lint of Direction, in mechanics, is that wherein a body 
_ actually moves, or would move, if it were not hin- 
ered. 
The term is alſo uſed to ſignify the /ine that paſſes through 
the centre of gravity of the heavy body to the centre of the 
earth ; which muſt alſo paſs through the fulcrum, or ſup- 
port of the heavy body ; without which it would fall. 


LINE of Gravitation of an heavy Body, is a line drawn through 


its _— of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 
wards. | 


Lixs of the fwifteft Deſcent of an heavy Body, is a line where- 


in the 1 fall the ſwifteſt from one point to another; 
or, it is that curve which a body would deſcribe in its de- 
ſcent, if it moved the ſwifteſt poſſible. 

LINE of a Projeftile. See the article PROJECTILE. 


Lins on the plain Scale, are the line of chords, line of fines, 


line of tangents, line of ſecants, line of ſemi-tangents, line 
of leagues.— Ihe conſtruction and application whereof, ſee 
under the word SCALE, SAILING, &c, 
Lines on Gunter”s Scale, are the line of numbers, line of ar- 
tificial fines, line of artificial tangents, line of artificial verſed 
fines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, line of artificial tan- 
nts of the meridian line, and line of equal parts. The con- 
ruction and application whereof, ſee under the word Gux- 
TER's Scale. 
Livxzs of the Sector, are the line of equal parts, or line of lines; 
ne of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
line of polygons, line of numbers, line of hours, line of lati- 
tudes, Ane of meridians, line of metals, line of ſolids, line of 
planes. The conſtruction and uſe whereof, ſee under the 
word SECTOR. « | 
Lid x, in fortification, is ſometimes taken for a ditch, border- 
ed with its parapet; and ſometimes for a row of gabions, 
or ſacks of earth, extended lengthwiſe on the ground, to 
ſerve as a ſhelter againſt the enemies fire. | 
When the trenches were carried on within thirty paces of 


the glacis, they drew two lines, one on the right, and the 
other on the left, for a place of arms. th 


- y | T | Fundamental L1ixe is the firſt line drawn for the plan of a 
Geometrical LI, in perſpective, is a right line drawn in any |- | 


place, and which ſhews its area. | 
Capital Li xx is that which is drawn from the point where the 
two demi-gorges meet, to the point of the baſtion. 


that of the baſtion, - 
Lint of Defence is that which repreſents the courſe or flight 
of the bullet of any ſort of fire arms, more eſpecially of a 


muſquet-ball, from the place where the muſqueteer muſt 
ſtand to ſcour, and defend the face of the baſtidn. | 


face of the baſtion. 


This muſt never exceed $00 feet, which they reckon the 


diſtande at which a muſquet-ball will do execution. ; 
Lins of Defence razant, is that drawn from the point of the 
baſtion along the face, till it come to the curtin ; and ſhews 
how much of the curtin will clear or ſcour the face. 
This is alſo called the line of defence flringent, or flanking, 


Linz of Approach, or Attack, ſignifies the work which the be- 


ſiegers carry on under covert, to gain the moat, and the body 

of the place. Ps % | 

Ling of Circumvallation, is a line or trench cut by the be- 
ſiegers, within cannon- ſhot of the place, which ranges round 


their camp, — woman goed, noma againſt any relief to be 


which ſerves to cover the beſiegers on the ſide of the place, and 
tao ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. | 
Lings of Communication, are thoſe which run from one work 

to anvther.——Sze Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. n. 2. 2. &c. ſec alſo 
CoMMuUNnicaTION.—But —_ Fg, 
The Lint of Communication, more eſpecially ſo called, is a'con- 
tinued trench, with which a circumvallation, or contravalla- 


with all its forts, redoubts, and tenailles. 


5Aaa LINE 


— 


Central Linz is that drawn from the angle of the centre, to 


LINE of Defence fichant, is that drawn from the angle of the 
curtin to that of the oppoſite baſtion ; without touching the 


tion, is ſurrounded ; and which maintains a communication 
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LI EAT Exegeſss. 1 07 
 LINEAMENT, a fine ſtroke or line obſerved in the face, 
and forming the delicacy thereof; being that which preſerves | 


LIN 


Live of the Baſe, is a right line, which joins the points of the | 
two neareſt baſtions.  - : 22 

To Lins a work, ſigniſies to face it, chiefly with brick or ſtone : 
. to ſtrengthen a rampart with a firm wall, or to encom- 


a parapet. or moat with good turf, Sc. 05 
Linx, in the art of war, is underſtood of the diſpoſition of an 


army, ranged in order of battle; with the front extended as 
far as may be, that it may not be flanked. of | 
An army uſually conſiſts of three lines; the firft is the front, 
van, or advance-guard; the main body forms the ſecond, in 
which is the general's poſt ; the third is a reſerved body, or 
. rear-guard. | 
It is a rule to leave 150 paces diſtance between the firſt line 
and the ſecond, and twice as much between the ſecond and 
third, to give room for rallying. _ ANY 
NE, or LINE of battle, is alſo applied to the diſpoſition of 
a fleet on the day of engagement; on which occaſion, the 
veſſels are uſually drawn up, as much as poflible, in a ſtrait 
line, as well to gain and keep the advantage of the wind, as 
to run the ſame board. In x 


Ship of the Line, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn up in 


the line, and to have a place in a ſea-fight. See SHIP, 
LixE of Demarcation, or Alexandrian Line, is a meridian paſſ- 
ing over the mouth of the river Maragnon, and by the 
capes of Houmas and Malabrigo ; ſo called from pope Alex- 
ander VI. who, to end the diſputes between the crowns of 
Caſtile and Portugal, about their boundaries, in 1493. drew 
an imaginary line on the globe, which was to terminate the 
pretenſions of each. By which partition, the Eaſt-Indies fell 
to the lot of the Portugueſe ; and the Weſt-Indies, then new 
ly diſcovered, to the ilians, | 
Botuling LINE. ö BowIIxO. 
Bunt LIx E. BunT- Lines. 
Crane-LIxEs. | CRrRaneg-Lines. 
Furling-LIxEs. See the N FouxLiinc-Line. 


Leg-LIxE. | LoG-Line. 
Nat-LIx ES. RAr-Line. 

Rhumb-LI NE. Rnuns-Line. 
Mater-LIx E. J WaTER-Line. 


Lixe, in fencing, is that part of the body directly oppoſite to 
the enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and the 
ſword, ought always to be found ; and wherein are alſo to 
be placed. the two feet, at the diſtance of 18 inches from 
In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to be in his line, to go out of his 
line, &c. 


' » +4 . | 
Lint, in — is a ſeries or ſucceſſion, of relations in 
various $, all 
ther 


deſcending from the ſame common fa- 


Dire Lane, is that which goes from father to ſon; which is 
te order of aſcendants and deſcendants. See Dix Rc. 
Collateral LIN R, is the order of thoſe who deſcend. from ſome 
common father related to the former, but out of the line of 
aſcendants, and deſcendants. — In this are placed uncles, 
__- aunts, couſins, nephews, &c.. 
Lins alſo denotes a ſmall French meaſure, containing the 
_ 12th part of an inch, or 144th part of a foot, See Ixch, 
c. | | . 
The geometricians, notwithſtanding its ſmalneſs, conceive 


the line ſubdivided into fix points. 1 
The French line anſwers to the Engliſh harley corn. 


Angling Link. ' CANGLING, and FLor B. 
Gauge LINE. Gon the article 5 | | 


Plumb Line. PLUMB. 

E Leng. t REAR. Net 
Abit LIN x, in printing. F «1. {; VYHITE. 
Line, "Ee: in agriculture, Ec. : See the article Flax. 


LINEA * Alla, in anatomy, the concourſe of the tendons of 
the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen ;. dividing 
the abdomen in two, in the middle. : 


* 


1 is called dss, line, as being irait 3 and alba, from its 


| colour, which is white. i > 444 
The linea alba receives a twig of a nerve from the intercoſ- 
_ tals in each of its digitations or indentings, which are viſible 
to the eye, in lean perſons eſpecially. 
5 diana. See the article ATA. xp 
a Deſcent. 24 ESCENT. 
4 | See the article | $26 ena | 


the reſemblance, and occaſions the relation of likeneſs, or 
unlikeneſe, to any other face. by agen. 
It is by theſe that phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the 
and manners of people. 


- . cemper * 
LiNEAMESNT is alſo uſed by the painter for the out- line of 2 


face. See ConTOUR. T5 2 an 
LINEANS Pundum. See the article Puxc run. 
LINEAR Problem, in mathematics, is that which may 
Fe be ſolved geometrically, by the interſection of two right 


. gr. To meaſure an inacceſſible height by the means of | 


two unequal flicks, &c. 


\ 


— 


This is alſo called a ſimple problem, and is capable but of one 
ſolution. See PROBLEM. 0 
Lix RAA Numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only. 
See NUMBER. | | 
Such, e. 47 is a number which repreſents one ſide of a plane 
figure. If the plane figure be a ſquare, the linear number is 
called a root. 
LINED Moat. See the article MoAT. 


LINEN- Mills. * Mit I. 
White LIN RN. See the article 1 WII TE. 
Bleaching of Linen. BLEACHING, 


LINGOT, or InGoT. See the artick Incor. + 
1 NJ anatomy. See the article ToNGuE. 
rænum. a FRANUM. 
LincGu z Medietas. 5 dee the article MEpitTaAs. 
LINIMENT “, LiniMENTUM, a form of external medi- 
cine, made of unQuous ſubſtances, uſed to rub on any diſ- 
tempered part. 
The word comes from the Latin /nire, to anoint gently, 
The liniment is of a mean conſiſtence between an oil and an 
unguent. , | a 
The uſe of liniments is to ſoften aſperities of the ſcin, moiſten 
parts that need humectation, reſolve the humours that afflict 
the patient, and give him pain. There are various kinds of 
liniments uſed, according to the various occaſions. 
LINSEED, or Lixe-$tED, a fort of grain which enters the 
compoſition of ſeveral medicines, and yields, by expreſſion, 
an oil, that has moſt of the qualities of nut-oil, and is ac- 
8 co ſometimes uſed, in lieu thereof, in painting, and 
to burn. 
That drawn without the aſſiſtance of fire, is of much efteem 
in medicine, and ſuppoſed good in the cure of catarrhs, coughs, 
aſthma's, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt, &c. | 


'LINSTOCK, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, about three feet long, 


having at one end a piece of iron divided into two branches, 
each of which has a notch to hold a piece of match, and a 
ſcrew to faſten it there; the other end being alſo ſhod w. th 
iron, and pointed, to ſtick into the ground. —lIt is uſed by 
the gunners in firing cannon. 7 2 
LINTEL, in architecture, the piece of timber which lies 
horizontally over door- poſts, and window-jambs ; as well to 
bear the thickneſs' of the wall over it, as bind the ſides of 
the walls together. | | el N . be: * 
LINUM Catharticum, or Mountain-flax, a medicinal plant, 
much uſed by the common people; being a rough harſh 
purge, and powerful detergent, and an evacuator of viſcid 
and watery humouts from the moſt remote lodgments ; 
which makes ſome fond of it in rheumatiſms: but it is 
only fit for robuſt conſtitutions. he 
Linum Vivum, or Incombuſtibile, a foſſile, ſtony ſubſtance, of 
a whitiſh colour, and woolly texture, ſeparable into threads, 
or filaments, capable of being ſpun, and woven into a ſort 
of cloth, which will endure the fire without conſuming. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called lapis ami- 
anthus, or asbeſtys ; ſometimes ſalamander's woel, alſo li- 
num foffule, linum Indicum, Creticum, Cyprium, &c. 
As to the art of managing this mineral, and of ſpinning 
and weaving it, Sr. the accounts we have are various. 
Signior Caſtagnata, ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, 
gives us the art of reducing it either into a very white ſkin, 
or a very White paper, either of which reſiſts the moſt vio- 
ee, he fee: ns: uh | 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us the manufacture of the 
linum, found in the province of Chinchinthelas in Tartary, 
from one Curſicar a Turk, ſuperintendant of the mines of 
that country, as follows. — lanuginous mineral, bein 
firſt dried in the ſun, is then pounded in a braſs mortar,'an 
the earthy part ſeparated from the woolly, which is after- 
wards well waſhed from filth ; being thus purged, it is ſpun 
into thread like other wool, and after woven into cloth, 
which, if foul or ſpotted, they cleanſe, he ſays, by throw- 
ng it into the fire for.an hour's time, whence it comes out un- 
hurt, as white as ſnow: which very method, according to 
the account given us by Strabo, ſeems to have been uſed, in 
ordering the Cretan amianthus ; with this addition, that 
aftet it was pounded, and the earthy part ſeparated from the 


-| woolly, he ſays it was combed; and fo does Agricola. 


Signior Campani, after deſcribing four ſorts of the linwm, 
whereof he had ſpecimens in his muſeum ; the firſt ſent him 
ſrom Corfu, the ſecond from Seſtri di Ponente, the third 
coarſer. and darker than the reſt, and the fourth from the 
Pyreneans ; and after obſerving, that though he kept it three 
weeks in a glaſs-bouſe fire, yet he found it unaltered, tho 
it could not gon a ſtick, wrapped in it, from the fire; he 
proceeds to ſhew the manner of ſpinning it, and making it 
into cloth, which he effected thus: He firſt laid the ſtone 
in water, if warm the better, for ſome time to ſoak 3j then 
opened and divided it with his hands, that the earthy parts 
might fall out of it, which are whitiſh like chalk, and ſerve 
to bind the thread y partꝭ together. This makes the water 


N 


thick, and milky. That operation nes fix or ſeven 
4 1235 times, 


LIN 


times, with freſh water, opening and ſqueezing it again and 
again, till all the heterogeneous parts were waſhed out, and 
then the flax-like parts were collected, and laid in a ſieve to dry. 
As to the ſpinning, he firſt ſhews a method diſcovered to 
him, which is thus :—Lay the linum, cleanſed as before, 
between two cards, ſuch as they card wool withal, where let 
it be gently carded, and then clapped in between the cards, 
ſo that ſome of it may hang out of the ſides ; then lay the 
cards faſt on a table, or bench ; take a ſmall reel, made with 
a little hook at the end, and a part to turn it by, ſo that it 
may be eaſily turned round; this reel muſt be wound over 
with white thread: then, having a ſmall veſſel of oil 177 
with which the fore finger and thumb are conſtantly to 

kept wet, both to preſerve the ſkin from the corroſive quality 
of the ſtone, and to render the filaments thereof more ſoft and 
pliant; by continuing to twiſt about the thread on the reel 


in the aſbeſtos hanging out of the cards, ſome of the latter 


will be worked up together in it ; and, by little and little, 
the thread may, with care, be woven into a coarſe ſort of 
cloth; and, by putting it into the fire, the thread and oil will 
be burnt away, and the incombuſtible cloth remain. 

But finding this way, of uniting the ſtone with the thread, very 
tedious; inſtead of the thread, he put ſome flax on a diſtaff, 
and, by taking three or four filaments of the aſbeſtos, and mix- 
ing them with the flax, he found, they might be eaſily twiſted 
together, and the thread thus made much more durable, and 
ſtrong ; ſo that there is no need of 8 which rather 
breaks the filaments, than does any good: only open and ſe 
parate the filaments, after waſhing, on a table, and take them 
up with the flax, which is ſufficient. 

As to the making of paper, he ſays, in the waſhing of the 
"ſtone there will remain ſeveral ſhort pieces in the bottom of 
the water, of which paper may be madein the common method. 
He concludes with the beſt way of preſerving the cloth, or any: 
thing made of the linen, which, by reaſon of its exceſſive dri- 
neſs, is very apt to break, and twiſt; and it conſiſts in keeping 
it always well oiled, which is the only preſervative. —When 
the cloth is put in the fire, the oil burns off, and the cloth 
comes out white, and purified. See Supplement, atticle As- 
BESTUs, and LIN u [INCOMBUSTIBILE. | 
LIONCELES, in heraldry, a term for lions, when there are 

more than two of them borne in any coat of arms, and no or- 
dinary between them. | 


LIPOTHYMIA'*, or LiropsycH1a, in medicine, a ſudden | 


diminution, or failure, of animal and vital actions; otherwiſe 
called a /wooning, or deliguium, | | 
The word Zpothymia comes from the Greek ae:7w, 4:/icio, 


and $up®,, animus ; and lipopſychia from aurw, and vr, | 


the ſoul. 


In the /ipothymia- the pulſe is very faint ; the fenſes, both in- 
ternal and external, and the animal motions, - buth voluntary 
and natural, extremely weakened, and the reſpiration ſcarce vi- 
Slat od j | 
The ordinary cauſes of the /ipothymia are, great loſſes of blood, 
exceſſive evacuations, immoderate exerciſe, groſs hot air, ſuch 
as that in.the midſt of crowds of people, C. 
LIPPITUDO is uſed, by Celſus, for a diſcaſe of the eyes, other- 
wiſe called ophthalmia. See OPHTHALMIA, _ 
Lirrrrupo is alſo uſed, by modern writers, for a, diſorder po- 
pularly called leer cyed; ariſing from a decay of the natural 
moiſture of the eyes, which then feel dry, and appear red and 
angry. See SCLEROPHT HALMIA.” Sgt 
LIPS. Jabia, the edge, or exterior part, of the mouth; or that 
muſculous extremity which ſhuts and covers the mouth, both 
above and below. | | | 
The lips, beſides the common integuments, conſiſt of two 
: the exterior, hard, and muſculous ; the interior, ſoft, 
ſpongy, and glandulous, covered with a fine membrane, the 
fore and protuberant parts of which are red, and called pro/a+ 
bia.— Authors generally content themſelves with Sling the 
ſubſtance of this part, ſpongy 3 but, in reality, it is glandulous, 
as appears by the fcrophulous and cancerous humours to which 
it is ſubje&.—The muſcles, of which the outer parts of the 
lips conſiſt, are either common to them with other parts, or pro- 
per: the common are, the third pair of the noſe, the ſubcuta- 
neous, and the T 0 
_ The lips have fix pair of muſcles peculiarly belonging to them, 
and an odd one: of thele, three are peculiar to the upper and 
under lip: and the other three, and the ſingle one, are com- 
mon to both /zps the peculiar are, the attollens labjorum ſupe- 
_ rius, deprimens, labiorum inferius, attollens labiorum inferius ; 
the three common pair are, the zygomaticus, the depreſſor labi- 
orum, the attellens labiarum ; and the odd one, erbicularis; 
N Tn, .. Tony. +. 
All theſe parts are ſerved with blood, by ſome branches of the 
_.carotids, which the veins carry back to the external ju ulars.— 
Iheir nerves come from the fifth, fixth, and eighth pair of 


great ſhare in the action of ſpeech, and are of good ule in tak- 
e Goo wed, 
Lirs is alſo applied to the two extreme parts of the pudendum 
. ; puliebre ; between which is the rima, or fiſſure of the part. 
-, Theſe are mote peculiarly 1 NE pudendi; beg foft, 


| 


LIS. 


oblong bodies; of a peculiar ſubſtance, not found in any other 
part of the body. | 
Lies are alſo uſed to ſignify the two edges of a wound. 
LIQUEFACTION, an operation, by which a ſolid body is re- 
duced into a liquid; or the action of fire or heat on fat, and 
other fuſible bodies, which puts their parts into a mutual in- 
teſtine motion. ; 
The liquefafion of wax, &c. is performed by a moderate 
heat; that of ſal tattari, by the mere moiſture of the air: all 
ſalts /iquefy; ſand, mixed with alkalies, becomes /iquefied by a 
reverberatory fire, in the making of glaſs. See Gl Ass. 
In ſpeaking of metals, inſtead of liquefaction, we ordinarily uſe 
the word fuſion. , | 
LIQUET. See the article Nox LtqQuer. | | 
LIQUID, a body which has the property of fluidity; and, be- 
ſides that, a peculiar quality of wetting other bodies immerged 
in it, ariſing from ſome configuration of its particles, which 


000 them to adhere to the ſurfaces of bodies contiguous to 
them. 


Denſity of Liqvins. Derry, 
Liqui amber, AMBER, and BALSANM. 
Liqurp cenfedts. CoNnFECTS. 


Liqv1D laudanum. YSee{ Launanum. 


Liqui meaſures. Mr AsuRE. 
Liquip ſtorax. STORAX. 
Liquip ſulphur. © SULPHUR, 


IQUID, among grammarians, is a name applied to certain con- 
ſonants oppoſed to mutes. 
L. m, n, and r, are liguids. See L, M, N, c. 
. N an action. See the article AcTion. 
LIQUIDATION, the act of reducing, and aſcertaining, either 
ſome dubious difputable ſum, or the reſpective pretenſions, 
which two perſons may have to the ſame ſum. : 
— A See the article DRINK, FLvin, c. 
tygian Liq vos. . STYGIAN liquors. 
Clearing of Liquors F See the article } Curann's. 
LIQUORICE, Lr1quoriTIA, called alſo giycyrrhiza, and 


cine, 2 coughs, and other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
The plant which bears it, is cultivated: in divers parts of Eng- 
land, particularly about Pontefract in Yorkſhire; and in ſome 
provinces of France, Spain, Germany, and Muſcovy; and 
eſpecially in Perſia, where it thrives better than any-where 
elſe; there being ſome on the banks of the Carafu, Kenki, 
and Kerniarpa, whoſe roots are thicker than the arm; and 
whoſe juice, in reſpect of ftrength, virtue, &c. is greatly pte- 
ferable to others. The root of the ligusrice- plant runs, or 
ſpreads,a great way in the ground; and, emerging into air f om 
place to place, produces fa many new ſtems, or plants, few of 
which riſe aboye five feet high. Its leaves are thick, green, 
ſhining, roundiſh, and glutinous ; its flowers red, like the hy- 
acinth ; and its ſeed contained in roundiſh pods. | 
In the culture, care muſt be taken to have a warm, light, rich 
foil, or to amend it with manure : they plant it in trenches, 
three ſpits deep, in February, and March, uſually in rows, at 
a foot diſtance from each other.—The parts choſe for this 
purpoſe, are ſets from the top of the plant, or the very top of 
the root; or elſe the runners that ſpread from the maſter: root. 
2 * weather the branches may alſo be flipped, and 
planted. og 4 
' The roots are taken up about November, or December, after 
they have ſtood three ſummers in the ground; for then the li- 
guorice weighs moſt, and will keep with leſs loſs : not but that 
there is a continual diminution, in this reſpect, from the firſt 
raking it up. . 
the thickneſs of the middle-finger, ruddy without, yellowiſh 
within, eaſy to cut, and of an agreeable ſmelIl. 
This root being boiled a long time in water; till the fluid has 
got a deep yellow tinctute, and the water at length evagorated 
over a moderate fire ; there remains a black, ſolid ſediment, 
which we alſo call /iquorice, or liquorice juice, or ſometimes 
3 juice. eee "ods 
Chooſe it black withoutſide, and of a ſhining black within; 


wiſh liguorice juices ate good for nought, being uſually no 
other than compoſitions of ſugar, ſtarch, a little gum traga- 
canth, and liguorice powder. ee £4-2/At 
The native ſiguorict juice is very ſweet upon the palate, even 
more than ſugar, or honey ; and is yet accounted a great 
reg of thirſt: on which account Galen preſcribes it in 
ropſies. It is vety balſamic, and detergent; inſomuch that 
there is ſcarce any medicinal compoſition for diſeaſes of the 
breaſt, but it is an ingredient in. 
LIST“, in the manufactures, denotes the border of a ſtuff, or 
that which bounds its width on each ſide. E200 


© corrupt Latin, was uſed for the incloſures of fields, and cities, 


© quia campum claudebant inflar liſtarum panni ; as inclofing the 
I _ ground after the manner chat a 4% does a piece of cloth. / . 

All cloths, and ſtuffs of filk, 'wool, or cotton, have os : 

lifts contribute to the goodneſs of the ſtuff, and further ſerve 

5 0 . . a * to 


radix dulcis, a ſweet-taſted root, of conſiderable uſe in medi- 


New green #quorice ſhould be choſen ſmooth, and eyen, about 


| — to break, and of an agreeable taſte.— The whitiſh aud 
yello 


8 Du Cange derives the word from Hciæ, which, in the age of 
the head, and ſome from the par acce/ſorium. The lips hate a 
. "as being antiently made with cords interlated; or from Air, 


< = 
nw by acuy I 7, C2; va 


BI 


1 ſes, and preſerves, the ſeveral parts 


to ſhew their quality 3 which has given occaſion to ſeveral te- 
ions relating to their matter, colour, work, &c. 


Lier is alſo uſed to gay the incloſed field, or ground, wherein 
the antient knights held their juſts and combats. 


It was ſo called, as being hemmed round with pales, barriers, |, 


or ſtakes, as with a liſt, 1 ; 
Some of theſe were double, one for each cavalier z which kept 
them a ſo. that could not come nearer each other 
than a ſpear's length. See TURNAMENT, and DUEL, _ 
Lisr, Lis TEL, or L1sTELL0, in architecture, called alſo cin- 
Aue, fillet, ſquare, and reglet ; is a little ſquare moulding, 
ſerving to crown or accompany larger mouldings ; and, on 
occaſion, to ſeparate the flutings of columns. 
LISTENING, according to t, conſiſts in extendin 
or bracing the tympanum of the ear, and putting it into ſuc 
a condition, as that it ſhall be the more by any tre- 
. . mulous motion of the external air. See EAR. 
LisTENING trumpet. See the article TRUMPET. . 
LITANY *, an old church-term, applied to the proceſſions, 
yers, and ſupplications, uſed for appeaſing the wrath of 
God, averting his judgments, or procuring his mercies. 
The word comes from the Greek Ala, ſupplication ; of 
Allaywue, I beſeech. -Pezron would go further, and derive 
the a/Joue!, or A, of the Greeks, from the Celtic it, 
- feaſt, ſolemnity. 
Ecclefiaſtic authors, and the Roman order, by the word litany 
\ uſually mean the people who compoſe the proceſſion, and affiſt 
at it; and Du Cange obſerves, that the word antiently ſigni- 
fied proceſſion. See PROCESSION.. | 
Simeon of T heſſalonica mentions, that, in the antient [ta- 
nies, the people went out of the church, to denote the fall of 
- Adam;*and returned into it again, to ſhew the return of a 
pious ſoul to God, by repentance. ._. 
On occaſion of a plague that ravaged Rome, in the year 590. 
pope Gregory appointed a litany, or proceſſion, conſiſting of 
ſeven bands, or companies, who, marching from the ſeveral 
Churches of the city, met at 8. Major. The firſt com- 
pany conſiſted of the cle 
monks ; the third of abbeſſes, with their nuns ; the fourth, of 
children; the fifth, of laymen ; the ſixth, of widows; and 


_ the ſeventh, of married women.—And from this general pro- 


ceſſion, that of S. Mark, called the grand /itany, is judged to 
have taken its riſe. Ek 
Litaxy, in a modern ſenſe, denotes a form of prayer, ſung 
or ſaid in churches; conſiſting of ſeveral periods, or arti- 
cles; at the end of each whereof is an invocation in the ſame 


LITERAL algebra. I. „ 5 ALGEBRA. 
LITERAL — | bee the article 1 


LITERALIS calculus. See the article Cal culus. 
LITERARY criticiſm... See the article CRITIcCISNM. 


LITERATI, letrades, lettered, an epithet given to ſuch perſons, 


among the Chineſe, as are able to read, and write their lan- 
The biterati, alone, are capable of being made mandarins. 


LIiTERATI is alſo the name of a particular ſe&, either in reli- | 


Pr philolophy, or politics; conſiſting principally of the 
| men of that country: among w it is called Ju- 
Has, i. e. learned. | IP 
It had its riſe in the year of Chriſt 1400. when the emperor, 
to awaken the native affection of the people for knowlege, 
. which had been quite baniſhed by the preceding civil wars 
among them, and to ſtir up emulation among the mandarins, 
choſe out forty-two of the ableſt among their doors, to whom 
he gave a commiſſion to compoſe a. "ay. of doctrine, agree- 
able to that of the antients, which was then become the rule, 
or flandard, of the learned. The delegates applied themſclves 
to the buſineſs, with a world of attention; but ſome fanſied 
_ them rather to have wreſted the doctrine of the antients, to 
make it conſiſt with theirs, than to have built up theirs on the 
model of the antients. 3 | EASE 
They ſpeak of the Deity, as if it were no more than mere 
nature, or the natural power or virtue that produces, diſ- 


„a pure, perſect principle, without beginning, or end; 

N ede of al things, the eſſence of every being, and 
that which determines it to be what it is. They make God 
the ſoul of the world: they ſay, be is diffuſed throughout all 
matter, .and produces all the changes that happen there. In 
ſhort, it is not eaſy to determine, whether they reſolve God in- 
to nature, or liſt up nature into God; or Bey aſcribe to it 
many of thoſe thi F P 
| This ine, in lieu of the idolatry that prevailed before, 
introduced a refined kind of Atheiſm. —The work, being com- 
| by ſo many perſons of learning and parts, and approved 

| by the emperor himſelf, was received with infinite 1 by | 
ll the 5 were pleaſed with it, in regard it 
ſeemed to ſubvert all religion; others approved it, becauſe 
the little religion that it leſt them, could not give them much 
trouble. And thus was formed the ſect of the Literati; 
BE 


117 * . 
wu 
| 


z the ſecond of abbats, with their 


of the univerſe. It is, | 


\ | | h 


LIT 


The court, the mandarins, and the perſons of fortune and 


ity, &c. are generally retainers to it; but a great part of 

common people ſtill hold to their worſhip of idols. 

The Hterati freely tolerate the Mabometans, becauſe they 

adore, with them, 'the king of heaven, and author of na- 

ture; but they bear a bertel averſion to all forts of idolaters 

among them: and it was once reſolved to extirpate them. 
But diſorder this would have occaſioned in the empire, 
prevented it: they now content themſelves with condemning 
them, in general, as hereſies; which they do ſolemnly every 

ear at Pekin. 


lead; uſed in. the compoſition of plaiſters, to give them a due 
conſiſtence. 5 
The word is Greek, a/apſup& 3 compoſed of 9, a ſtone; 
and 2pſvpS,, filver. 9 5 | 
Some authors ſpeak of two kinds of /itharge ; the one natu- 
ral, the other artificial. 
Natural Lita ARGE, they ſay, is a mineral, ſometimes found in 
lead mines, rediſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſomewhat reſembling 
_ White lead. This /itharge is ſo exceeding rare, that the ſhops 
ſell none but the | | 


+ gold, and that of filver ; or, rather, it is the ſame, with this 
difference, that the one has undergone a greater degree of fire 
| than the other. ” 

Indeed naturalifts are not over-well agreed what the artificial 
litharge is: ſome conſider it as a metallic ſcum, raiſed on the 
ſurface of lead, when melted ; after having ſerved to purify 

Id, filver, or copper. | 

thers conſider it as a metallic ſoot, or ſmoke, ariſing from 
thoſe metals mixed with the lead uſed in purifying them; 
| which, ſticking to the top of the chimneys of furnaces, is there 
formed in a kind of ſcales. 
Laſtly, Others conſider it as the lead itſelf uſed in refining of 
thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper; which laſt opinion ap- 
pears the moſt credible : and the rather, on account of the 
t quantities of theſe litharges brought from Poland, Swe- 
en, and Denmark ; where copper mines are much more fre- 
quent than thoſe of gold and filver.—The droſſy or recre- 
mentitious „ fixing to the ſides of the teſt, are the /7- 
tharge ; and, according to the degree of calcination, become 
of divers ſhades of a red colour: the deep is called /itharge of 
goll, and the paler, /itharge of filver. | 
itharges are deſiccative, deterſive, and cooling: they make 
the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaiſters. The potters uſe them to 
give a beautiful gloſs to their ware; and they are alſo uſed b 
painters, dyers, ſkinners, and glaſiers. hen mixed wit 
wine, they give it a bright ſprightly colour, but render it ex- 
tremely unwholſome. 8 8 


— 


See STONE, and CAL culus. 
LITHOCOLLA“, or LiTH#ocoLLUMm, a cement uſed by the 
lapidaries to faſten their precious in order for cutting 


. The word comes from the Greek 408. lone; and x9, 
8 hb " . „ [ , LET, 1] 
It is compoſed of refin and brick-duft.—For diamonds, they 
uſe melted lead, putting them into it before it be quite cold : 
. for other cements, they mix marble-duſt with ſtrong glue; 
A faſten their ſparks, add the white of an egg, and 
itch. | | , | 1 
LITHOMARGA. See the article Mix ER AL Acaric. 
LITHONTHRIPTICS®, medicines proper to diſſolve the 
ove in the bladder, and kidneys. See CALcuLvs, and 
T ONE, 4 3 l „ EI 
0 I nr Res beck N, ſtone; and Spo, 
r * | "73 * |; 
LITHOTOMY, an operation, in chirurgery, performed upon 


der. 

This is performed three ſeveral ways; viz. by the /mall ap- 

hap. the great apparatus, and « high N » 4 

he firſt is by cutting through the perinzzum near the ſuture, 

on the left fide, after the ſtone, by the fingers of the operator, 

has been b t to that part.— This is called cutting upon the 

gripe 3 but it is almoſt diſuſed, by reaſon it ſubjects the patient 
to great hazards, and inconveniencies. 


we ent is conveniently placed and bound, the operator in- 
oduces a proper inſtrument, through the urinary-paſſage in- 
to the bladder, in order to ſearch for the ſtone ; which ei 
found, that inſtrument is withdrawn, and another groove 
one is introduced the ſame way; which, bulging in the peri- 
næum, ſerves to direct the knife to the neck of the bladder: 
after the inciſion, a third inſtrument is thruſt into the aper- 
| ture, till it join the former that was laſt introduced 9 


the urinary paſſage, at which time that is withdrawn, whi 
this ins to 2 the forceps directly into the bladder, to 

bring away the ſtone.— This way is called cutting . the ff. 

| The third method, called alſo the high operation, firſt practiſed 


a plwKkẽaded 


LITHARGE®, a metalline ſubſtance, formed of the ſpume of 


Artificial L1Taaxce, which is of two kinds ; viz. that «f 


LITHIASIS, AlelAzIZ, in phyſic, the diſeaſe of the ſtone, 


a human body, in order to extract the ſtone out of the blad- 


In the Kent apparatus, which is that ordinarily practiſed, after 


| by Pet. Franco, has been ſince deſeriped, and ' ftrenuouſly 


on lad fond fd 


pleaded for by a chirurgical writer, Rollet j but it ſoon fell | 


nto oblivion ; from which it was only recalled: about the 


year 1719. by Mr. Douglas, a ſurgeon of London, who 
collecting what ſcattered hints he could find relating to it, 


and improving them with his own obſervations, paved the 
way for its being brought into regular uſe, which before 


it never had been. — He was ſoon followed by, Mr. Che- 
ſelden, and ſome others. Of 3t patients cut by them in|. 


this manner, in a few years 25 recovered. —lt is true, 
Mr. Cheſelden has ſince quitted this method for the lateral 
operation, —Of late. years, the French have begun to ad- 


opt the high operation; and M. Morand, a ſurgebn of 


| To theſe may be added the r 


Paris, has written a book on the ſubject, chiefly taken from 
the Engliſh writers. See Hift. Acad. R. Scien. an. 1928. 


» 36, ſeqq. * 
a e of proceedi 
is injected with a ſufficient quantity of warm water, and 
the patient conveniently placed, the operator ſlowly makes 
an inciſion aboye the os pubis, along the linea alba, till he 
gets ſight of the bladder, into whi 
ife, and afterwards draws out the ſtone. | 
Ibe advantages attending this method, are, That it is per- 
formed in a very ſhort time; that the wound eaſily heals : 
that the dilaceration of parts frequent in the other ways is 
prevented ; and that there is no danger of the incontinentia 


utine.— On the other hand, it is thought to be chiefly | 


practicable upon young perſons, and ſuch as are lean ; the 
wound in old and fat perſons being apt to mortify : more- 
over, if the operator be not. very cautious, he may eaſily let 
out the inteſtines. 

ion, invented by 
Frere Jaques, a religious of the third order of 8. Francis, 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and practiſed by him 
with great reputation in the Franche Comte. But this re- 
putation- it loſt again at Paris; which, however, did not 


hinder M. Rau, anatomy-profeſſor at Leyden, from un- 


dertaking to reftify what was amiſs in it: in which he 
ſucceeded, inſomuch that the method is now known by 


' his name, which has taken place of that of the firſt in- 


ventor. See Hiſt. Acad. R. Scien. an. 1699. p. 34, item, | 


"an. 1728. p. 31. 8 


- LITTER®, Lida, a kind of vehicle born upon ſhaſts | -- 
antiently eſteemed the moſt eaſy and genteel way of 'car- | 


Pliny calls the Itter the travellers chamber; it was much in 
uſe am 


called tetraphorum ; that born by fix, gy Oe. 4 


Do Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin 


le&eria, firaw or bedding for beaſts, —Others will ra- 
© ther have it come from lechus, bed, there being ordinarily | 
a quilt and a pillow to a Irrer ; in the lame 


to a bed. | 


the Romans, among whom it was born ſlaves 
hop for that purpoſe; as it ſtill continues to be in the Eaſt. 
Roman leclica, made to be borne by four men, was 


| 


born by eight, oapborum. 


The invention of litters, act to Cicero, was owing 
too the kings of Bithynia: in the time of Tiberius they 


were gtown very frequent at Rome; as appears from Seneca; 
and even flaves themſelves were borne in them, 
dy more than two perſons, whereas men of quality had fix. 


ox eight. 1989 1 5 f 
LITTLE Bairam. |: CBarnan. © | 
LiTTLE 7 } Tee the anc Cara. 
LirTLE Maſs. ũ k Mass. | 


L 


though never 


ng herein in, is this: Aſter the bladder | 


he directly plunges his 


manner as } ' 
* 1 


, 


ITTORAL S., among writers of natural hiftory, 
are ſuch ſea-ſhells as are always found near the ſhores, 
and never far off in the deep. by 
Thoſe which are found in the bottom of the ſea, remote 
from the ſhore, are called pelagian. 3 L 


LITURGY *, denotes al the ceremonies in general, be- 


work. ; 


der of external ceremonies, an 
che office look more awful and venerable to the people. At 
lengch things were carried to ſuch a pitch, that a regulation 


1 * 
; 
\ F 


that of S. Peter, of S. James, the: kturgy of 8. 


longing to divine ſervice. H 


miniſtry ; formed of A&7@, public; and spyor, v 


In a more reſtrained ſignification, litergy is uſed among the | 


Romaniſts to ſignify the mals 3 and among us the common 
prayer. Cn oe 7 HY gs | 
All who have written on Iturgies agree, that, in the primi- 


tive days, divine ſervice was exceedingly fimple, only clog. ; 


ged with a very few ceremonies, and conſiſting of but a ſmall 
number of prayers; but, by degrees; they. increaſed the num- 
and- added new prayers, to make. 


became neceſſary ; and it was found proper to put the ſer- 


ef »* % 


ferent countries, — We have the liturgy of 8. * 
Baſil, the 


— ww 


or. II. N* ga, Caans. 


f 


3 and the manner of performing it, into writing 3 and this | © 
& was what they called A luurgy. a | 5 v4 4 


— 


LitiFgies have been different at different times; and in gif- | 


7 F 1 — 22 
te, the Roman &turgy, the Gallican lieurgy, the Engliſh 
4 the Ambroſian /turgy, the Spaniſh and African litur- 
tes, C. * 1 FRE 
LITUS, in medicing, the ſame as liniment. See Liniment. 
LITUUS, among medaliſts; the ſtaff uſed by the augurs, made 
in form of a crozier, UT a1 8 
We frequently ſee it on medals, along with other pontifical 


where it was crooked, than elſewhere. _ t 

LIVER“, a large, glandulous viſcus, of a red ſanguine colour, 
ſituated immediately under the diaphragm, in the right hypo- 
chondtium, which it almoſt fills z and thence ſtretching itſelf 
over the right {ide of the ſtomach, towards the left hypochon- 
drium, it reaches behind the cartilago enſiformis, growin 
gradually thinner and narrower : it ſerves to purify the — 
of blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious humour it con- 


tains.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch:) fig. 1. lit. 46 fig. 3. lit. 4, 


( Angtiol. ); fig. 4. lit. a « e, &c. fig. 5. 


o Plato, and others of the antients, fix the principle of love in the 
liver; whence the Latin proverb, Cogit amare jecur : and in 


this ſenſe Horace frequently uſes the word, as when he ſays; - 


Si torrere jecur quæris idoneum.—_ The Greeks, from its con- 


cave figure, called it ij car, vaulted, ſuſpended ; the Latins call 


it jecur, q. d. juxta cor, as being near the heart. The French 
call it dye, from foyer, focus, or ſire · place; e to the 
doctrine of the antients, who believed the blood to be boiled 
and prepared in it. Eraſiſtratus; at firſt, called it parenchy- 
mg, 1. e. effufion, or maſs of blood: and Hippocrates, by way 
of eminence, frequently calls it the &ypochondrium , 


The upper patt of the liver is convex, and perfectly ſmooth : 
the under is concave, and ſomewhat more uneven, having four 
large fiſſures; one, through which the umbilical ligament 
paſſes ; a ſecond on the left fide, receiving the pylorus, and 
the beginning of the duodenum ; a third on the right fide, near 
the margin, in which the gall-bladder is lodged ; and the laſt 
in the upper part, affording a to the vena cava. 
Its figure is ſomewhat approaching to round, with thin 
not altogether even, but notched in ſome place. Its mag- 
nitude is various in different ſubjects, according to the pro- 
portion of the body; though in a fœtus, or very young ani - 
mal, it is always T, in proportion, than in adults. In 
dogs, and other anithals of the quadruped kind, it is divided 
into ſeveral diſtinct lobes ; but in men it is generally conti- 
nued ; having one ſmall protuberance, which ſome account 
a little lobe.—It is ſometimes, however, obſerved, in men; to 
have been divided into two or three lobes. 


diaphragm, to which it is faſten'd by a broad, thin, but ſtro 
ſemicircular ligament, called the Ju/penſory ligament, deriv 
from the common capſula of the porta and gall · ducta 
The continuity of this ligament, being interrupted by the 
_ perforation of the vena cava, has given occaſion to ſome ana- 
tomiſts to divide it into two.—It is likewiſe, by another 
ſtrong ligament, which has its original from the external coat 
of the ver, or, which amounts to the ſame, from the peri» 
tonæum, tied to the cartilago xiphoides ; and by a third, 
Which is formed out of the umbilical veſſels, which, in adults, 


dry up, and become a ligament, it is connected to the tendons 


of the abdominal muſcles. in the linea alba, at the navel. — 


' Theſe ſeveral li ts ſerve to keep it in its due ſituation : 


veſſels. ; 
The liver has a motion, though not proper to itſelf, but de- 
pending on that of the diaphragm; to which being very firmly 
0 ed, it muſt needs obey its motion; and in expira- 
tion be drawn up, and in inſpiration be let down again. It 
is covered with a thin ſmooth membrane, derived from the 
peritonæum, which may be ſeparated from the ſubſtance of 
the Ever, though not without ſome 
The ſubſtance of the liver is vaſcular and glandulous; which 
latter part is very ſoft and friable, and pretty. eaſily ſcraped 
off from the veſſels, to which the glands every way adbere, 
as it were in bunches z which has made the anatomiſts call the 

. conſiderable ones, the interna lobes of the liver. n 
The glands adhering thus to the veſſels, and conſtituting thoſe 
lobes, are wrapped up | 


| belides-which, it has ſome other connexions by the blood- 


lands, according to Malpighi, is compoſed of fix unequal 
es, or faces. are all Cots IR OT rope. mage” 
branes, and have each an excretory duct; ſeveral of which, 
joining together, form little trunks, which run all along with 


bile, and con- 


longer trunks, which are always found 
. 3. being diſtributed all over the 


Kitute the porus bilarius ; whic 
eee ro he. 
ſeparated by theſe glands; and, terminating in the meatus 
paticus, and in the duQus communis, at length diſcharges. 
e bile t odds, 3 88 4 
; by the porus bilarius, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the great yt liver alſo delivers part of its bile 


into the gall-bladder, by a duct, called the o3/4-bepatic duct 


" firſt diſcovered by. 


$Bbd Ne 0, WY 


* 


inſtruments.— Aulus Gellius ſays, it was bigger in the place 


The liver is conneQed to ſeveral parts, but eſpecially to the 
y 


of laceration,— - 


up t in proper membranes ; 
whence this appearance of Fr yl lobes, —Eyvery one of theſe 


. the branches of the porta; and theſe agajn, uniting, form 


oregoing manner, the bile ; which is 


LIV 


an immediate communication between the poros blarius and 


the gall-bladder ; a particular deſeri of which laſt part 
' ſee under the words Gait, CysT-HEeraTicC, r. 
Beſides theſe gall-vefſels, which are 
- abounds with blood-veſſek; eſpecially veins z whereof the 
: ta and cava are diſſeminated thro* the whole ſubſtance of 
i; 1 here it is particularly remarkable of the porta, that 
after the manner of arteries, jt ſhoots itſelf from a trunk into 
branches; and being at laſt loſt in capillaries, delivers the 
dlogd into the cava, by which it is immediately retonveyed 
the beart. 
| port is formed out of the concurrence of divers veins, 
| which, meeting make one of the moſt conſiderable 
venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk; though, contrary 
| to the courſe of other veins, it runs not far in a trunk, but 
_ is ſoon diſtributed again by ramifications into the ver. | 
The blood conyeyed into the frutr by the \ afterithe 
-manner of the arteries, is received again; er having been 
purged of its bile in the glands of the liver, into innumerable 
. veins, which Nog) imp 


þ-w rep r Try: N 


m the hater are e 

- "eſt do, except he 

de cava; the common 
heart. 


I branches of the cava; but 
roper . * * of the liver ; 
OS, 75 which, as all the 

—_ _ themſelves into 
adden Ter ub which the blood returns to 


rey which are called the hepatic, come from the right | 


+ rope of te oe of eteliac. —Dr. Glifſon thinks the porta does ſo 
| e of an artery, that no mote arteries are ne- 
dag than ſe which Farniſh nouriſhment to the mem- 
f waren az but Dt. Drake judges they ſerve for the 
* the whole part.— arteries are much big- 
a ger in men, than in other animals. — r. Cowper had ſeveral 
; Preparations, wikerein the fieta of each hepatic artery Was as 
as 24 it, and the branches in the liver, every- 
. te reds in itude to thoſe of the porus bilarius, which 
they accommpa Drake conjectures, that in this viſcus 
iin — th ak ſtream, and directer impetus, of ar- 
terious blood is . 
© the — 


poſture, than in anitiials 
0 


For which reaſon horſes, 
_ © larger tize, and having much bj deer Fer, N theſe arte- 
- ries much fenatter than men; mh pt not only | ſo, but curled like 
| the tendrils of a Vitie, tb break the impetus, which, in 
e, is not {6 neteffary ks in e erect, 
e Boer Wis its merves from the hepatic plexus, formed on 


oY ag wag 2 


- the right hypo tiondtiom, by the Branches of the intercoſtal, 
-- Which, ng themſelves t the arteries, make a fort of | 
: pet work; Hater n themſelves on the membrane 
N Ati 1241 difat The lympheducts are numerous, 
he een fknible in Katha 4 for of | 
s 2 04 in other animals, that may be dil 5 
5 Nen very. e conſpicuous, 7 applyiog's A 
* 1 7 1 9 Yu Fir he uſe of th 2 
i the | 
rio v. 
ifles 2 eas Aj which a af bo 
„And by * I jo 


peculiat to the liver, it | 


miſelves Into the cava ; and are vul- | 


to drive * the venous, becauſe of | * 
polition * 


4 . 
Tx 


LOB 
— 2 has eas bythe ther e the 1 


Antientiy, there were u pair of gloves, a ring, knife, an ear 
0 of whealy' e. delivered in ſign of Huey and n. 


The uſual manner of F ſeiſin is thus. —IF it be in the 
open field, where is no 12 building ; and if the eſtate 
paſs by deed 3 one openly reads it, or declares the effect of it; 
and after that is ſealed, the vender takes it in his hand, with 
a clod of earth; or a twig or bough, which he delivers to the 
—_— in the AM poffemon, or ſeiſin, according to 
rr of the deed.—If there be a houſe or building on 
the the ceremony is to be done at the door of it, none 
being then — within: and the ring of the door is delivered 
to the vendee, who enters alone, ſhuts the door, and preſently 
opens it again.—If it be a houſe without land or ground, 
the livery is made, and poſſeſſion given, by delivery of the 
ring of-the door and deed z and where it is without deed, 
either ef lands or tene there che party declares by 
word of mouth, before — the eſtate he parts with; 
and then delivers ſeiſin, or pofleſtion, 15 aforeſaid : in which 
caſe the land paſſes as well as by deed, by virtue ol the bvery 


uves See Auxurrv, and Pot rer of Inſurance. 
LIVRE®; a French money of account, conſiſting of twenty 
ſols; each ſol containing twelve deniers. 

e origin of the word is fetched hence, that antiently the 
FNoman iibra, or pound, Wäs the ſtandard by which the 
French money was regulated; twenty ſols being made equal to 

the kbra.—By degrees the /ibyz became & term of account; 

* ſo that any coin juſt worth twenty ſols was a hure, or libra ; 
and ſince the time of Charlemagne, all contraQ have been 

made on the foot of this Ry: com; though the ſols 
„ frequently changos their weight and alloy. | 
The Hure is of two kinds, Towrnois, and Pariſu, , 
Dirk Teurnoit, as above, contains twenty fols Temes. and 
each $ twelye deniers Toi 


ournois. 
Livsz Pariſi, is twenty fols Pariſis, each ſol Pariſis worth 


twelve deniers Pariſis, or fifteen deniers Tournois, So that 
- a Jure Parifis i 18 equivalent to twenty-five ſo Tournois: 
the word Pariſit being uſed in oppoſition to Teurnois, by 
reaſon of the rate of money, which was one fourth higher 
at Paris, than 45 eig 
One peny fterk equal to thitteen and; a balf deniers 
Tournois: fo th "the Senn pound ſterling was equal to 
thirteen Nures, fix = eight deniers, of French money; while 
Tot vf fifty -four pence Beling, to 
'a French of # ſixty fols Touthois ; which was the _ 


| and Frante: — but at preſent, the 
French cro crotyn is but equal to 27 d. x ſterling, of which foot- 
ng the livre 1 Fd but 


nn — 10 fl. x ſterling. 

5 2 ce bee of gold ftruck of wetity bol 
value, and under — IH. in 175. ſpecies of filver of 
like value: both the one and the other were called Francs; 
and thus the imaginary coin became real. 
It appears that Lanes ui HF a Tut cg money Which 

they called Abra, or libella; Which was the tent part of 
YA 1 ſo" called, decaule equivalent to an 'as ; 


'copper.—Sca- 


Pn YN OW next ug 7 has | piven a 
very iccuunt of the mixtures of colours in, ver ies. 
Dam ec 9, Ha "that *Octidtihis Was he 'Hrſt 

i Ei Blue '<olouts for the troops which, in the circus, 

eſent land and fea- batt 1. 
N church has alſo he veral c colours and Tveries; 
whe for cnt and Virgihs 5 "Add in times of rejoicing ; | 
the dead; red, for the apoltles and m n lue 

8 er D for 'penitents ; "and g 

Formerly 


green, in times of 
great men gave Poe” to ſeveral, who 
_ of their family or Yervahts, 'to_ En ge chem in els 
for fr at yer but this was prohibit tea. 
. ES no man, of Whatever 0 5 on, was Tara. 
Et 


: 


4» =y mr» 


the ſtatute 
05 but to his domeſtic officers, and counſel 
l in 135 alfo denotes the delivery « of fqn to thoſe 


© 45 


"ice, ges PhsrebutoN. . 

| Ae s alſo uſed for the "PE Stick lies for 1 bee ob 
fain the or ſeifin of bis Jatidy at the king's hands. 

r 1 Safin, is a delivery of pole mon of land or tene- 


who invented 6 


15 not 


eee of falts extrated . burne a ny, 


F, 4 * * 7 E7 


Lixiview ſalts are the fixed: ſalts vlonen Se. extracted 
by calcining theiplants, or reducing them to'\aſhes ; and uf- 
terwards making a lixivium of .thoſe'aſhes with WIr. 
Mr, Boyle obſerves, t that the difference betweeh Exivious-and 
urmous ſalts, conſiſts in this, that the former change the 
diſſolution of fublimate in common water into u yellow co- 
lour, Which the latter do not. See ALK ALI. 


| LIXIVIUM, 4%, a liquor möde by the jafußbh of wood- 


aſhes ; afid which is more or 42 pungent and pen 
it is more or leſs i 


etrating, as | 
with ſalts les 
{ 5H abounding therein. mpregrated . * Po. * 8 


What is ſeft after the 4vvapolation of fuch a liquor, is called 
0 lixivious quit; fuch'as all thoſe ure, Which ate wide by i in- 
cine ration: "DENT 211? 7 
Tinivium are of notable uſe, not only i in medicine,” 'but alſo 


in bleaching, ar Eo. dee BLEACHING, SUGAR, 
and PoT-A$HEs. £3 WP IR | 


LOAD a Mortar. Soren” aps 
i Traming @ Loa. 11 Ki the article 4 Training. 
'| LOADSTONE. See Macner, and — 


nn or-Lowe, the common ſuperficial earth; . 5 
1 „wich a finall admixture of ſand im it. de Faru, 
LAY 


1 9 ene The word, te mathe * 2 l grbat uncer- 
tainty; e authors, for mother lled 
1 ” bs ecremony ud in the comnton low in | 4 4 for a rediſh” carth'uſed in aki het, 
conyeyance of lands, tenements, He. where an cftate in f See Supplement, article Loa M. 
- imple, ke. n, of © Er Freehold, ſhall paſs; and.is 1 Loats Souled for t of ber ade of this iſt earth, | 
Hal of the ili of Hin who makes the ing it with water, firaw, Ce. 
Vom the eee LOBBY. (Ne thearicle AwrTiOWaMasn. © ä 
( GS & . * 6 I Wo . - LOBE, 


L OC 


LOBE, AOFOEFE, amongſt anatomiſts, is applied to each of the 

two parts whereof the lungs conſiſt. 
This ſeparation into lobes is of uſe in dilating the lungs, 
by cauſing them to receive more air, and preventing their 
being too much ſqueezed, when the back is bent. —For this 
reaſon it is, that beaſts, which are always inclining towards 
the earth, have more lobes in their lungs than men: even 
their liver is divided into laben, whereas that of man is con- 
tinued. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. lit. d d, &c. 
See alſo Lives. 

1 is alſo uſed for the tip of the ear; which is more fat and 
fleſhy than any other part thereof. 

Du Laurent ſays, that the word lebe, in this laſt ſenſe, 
comes from the Greek, awCty, to ſhame, or be aſhamed; 
this part of the ear being ſaid to bluſh when the perſon is 
aſhamed, 

LoBE is alſo uſed in Geaking of fruits and grains. 
Thus the bean conſiſts of two equal parts, called lobes, which 

| the body thereof, and are encompaſſed with the 
outer ſkin.—And all other grains, even the ſmalleſt, are di- 
vided, like the bean, into two lber, or equal parts; as 
Dr. Grew has ſhewn in his Azatomy of Plants. 

LOBULE, Loservs, in anatomy, a little tobe. _' 
Each lobe of . the lungs is divided into ſeveral leſſer lobes, or 
Jobules, which are faſtened on each fide, to the largeſt 
branches of the trachea.— Each lobule conſiſts of a great 
number of little round veſicles, which have all a communi- 
cation with one another.—It is into theſe veſicles that the 

| air enters, by the trachea, in inſpiration ; ſtill quitting them 
+ er See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig- 14. fit. 

C. 

LOGAL, ſomething ſuppoſed to be tied or annexed to ſome 

gorticula place. 

us, in law, a thing is ſaid to be local, i. e. annexed or 
fixed to the freehold. —Amn action of treſpaſs for battery, &c. 
is tranſitory, not local; that is, it is not neceſſary, that the 
pace where battery was committed, ſhould be ſet down as 

material in the declaration; or, if it be ſet down, the defen- | 
dant cannot traverſe it, by ſaying, he did not commit the 
battery in the place mentioned in ginger 9; oo and fo 
avoid the ation. / 

Cheſe Loca. See the article Coss. 

LoCcAL Cuflems, are-thofe peculiar to ſome lordſhip, / or other 
diſtrict, —— n e thecoun- 


A 5 — ee the article Tuner ass. | 
Local Problem, in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as is capa | | 
dle ol an infinite number of different ſolutions; by reaſon: the | 
point, that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently taken within 
. certain extent: 5. gr. any where in ſuch a line, within ſuch 
a plane figure, r. kick ws called a geometrical locus. 
A kcal problem may be either ſample, as when the point ſought 
is in a right line; plana, as when the point ſought is in the | 
_ _ circumference of a circle ; ſolid, as when the point required 
is in the circumference of a conic ſection ; or ſur ſolid, as 


when che point is im the perimeter of a line of a higher 8 
zs the geometete call itt. 
Loc Al, or artificial Memory. See che article Manor. 
Local Colvurs, in painting, are ſach as are natural and pro- | 
for each particular object in. a picture. 
They are ſo called, to diſti iſh them e 
which conſiſis w holl ok, and White. 
Locar Motion. e article MoTzon.. . 
LOCATION, in 1 5 civil. law, an adt by which.any ahing| 
is lett out, on rent. | 
\ "The ſecond title of theinineteenth book. of. ne. Digg in on 
tze ſubject of laaatian and conduction. Location and cen 
. duftion are relative terms, and are uſed as well for the action 
of bim that letts, * him who, — — 
tin J 
A en is, when the. perſon-who. heme: continues | 
| + en-the: premiſes: beyond the term of his leaſe ; which, hy the 


civil law, a" 3s allowed m at leaſt for f of a 
year ; on the ſame terms. 
1885. or Lomen, rb a compaltivaiefs FH 
Ul conſiſtence between a ſyrup ad; ſoft — 3 ay 
. for ne of the te i 


* The * is originally ü mbias FL continues + Gill in uſe 
n "05" my 


* 


Mn Vo 


The Latins call it kacken, * * 111 by rea- | 

- fon the manner of taking it is licking. 

LOCHIA, or Locnss, AOXIA,' dhe evacuaticns conſequent 

"14 on-the delivery of a woman in child - bed. | 
"© Nao uterus: is eaſed; of its load, its fibres, as allo | 
thoſe of the peritonzum, the muſcles of the abdomen, c. 
which have been extramely diſtended during the laſt period 
of geſtation, begin to contract themſelves, and their veſlels; | 


5 particularly the-uterus, which by this means expels the blood | 


amaſſed in it, At firſt pure blood is evacuated, and in con- 
3 quantities; afterward it is diluted, and comes out. 


more ſparingly; at length it becomes viſcid, ale, &c.— 
Theſe are called ihe cher. FYP 


L'OC & 


LOCIS Communibus, See the article Coumvunrnus. 
LOCK, a little inſtrument uſed for the ſhutting and faſtening 
of doors, cheſts, &c. only to be opened by a key. 
The hel is reckoned the maſter-piece in ſmithery ; a great 
deal of art and delicacy being required in contrivirig and va- 
rying ing the wards, ſprings, bolts, c. and adjuſting them to 
places where they are to be uſed, and to the various oc- 
onſions of uſing them. 
From the various ſtructure of locks, accommodated to their 
different intentions, they acquire various names. Thoſe placed 
on outer doors are called ſocſ locis; thoſe on chamber - doors, 
Jpring. -locks ; thoſe on trunks, trunk-bocks, pad lebt, __— 
f theſe, the ſpring-lock is the moſt nd derable, both 
its frequency, and the curioſity of its ftruture.—lts rey 
pal parts are, the main-plate, the cover-plate, and the pin- 
hole: to the main-plate belong the key-hole, top-hook, 
croſs-wards, bolt - toe or bolt-nab, drawback fpring tumbler, 
pin of the tumbler, and: the ſtaples ; to — Arr be- 
long the pin, main 
ward; to the pin - hole delong the hook - ward, main crofs- 
ward, ſhank, the pot or bread, bow. ward, and bit. 
| LOCULAMENTUM, in botany, denotes a cell, or 
wo. in a ſeed-pod, for the ſeed of a plant. See 8x RD. 
In ſome plants, we only find'one leculamentum in a pod; in 
others two, three, or more. 
LOCUS, Place, in the general ſenſe. See the article PrAcx. 
Locus Gemmetrics denotes a line, by which a local or inde- 
terminate problem is ſolved. See Loca Problem, and 
GEOMETRICAL. AJ 


A hens is a line, any point of which may equally ſolve an 
indeterminate problem. 


This, if a right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equa- 
tion, is called locus ad rectmum; if a circle, locus ad circulum; 
if a parabola, focus ad parabolum ; if an ellipfis, locus ad el- 
1 and fo of thereſt of the conic ſeRtions, | 

he loci of ſuch equations as are right lines, or circles, the 
antiefits called plain loci; and of thoſe that are paraboles, hy- 
perboles, &c. ſolid bei. 
Wolfius, and other moderns, divide the tf more commodi- 


oully into orders, according to the number of dimenſions to 


which the indeterminate quantities viſe Thus, it will be a 


lacus of the fir order, if the equation x y: à locus of the 
ſecond or te order, if ra x, or = - · , Cc. 


a locus of the third or cubic order, if Br 4, e 
#23, Cc. 

The better to conceive the nature of the locus, ſuppoſe two 
unknown and variable right Tines AP, PM ( "Tab. 4 Analyſis, 
fig. 29, 30.) making any given angle APM with each xr api 
the one whereof, as AP, we call x, having a fixed origin 


the point. A, and extending itſelf indefinitely dong 8.1 A abt | 
e 


line gi given in poſition; the other PM, which w 


tinu 


An equation only containing theſe two unknown quantities 


x and y, mixed with bn nes, high, expreſſes the rela- 


tion of every variable quantity A (x) to its correſpondent 
; variable quantity PM (y) : the line 2 through the ex- 
tremities of all the values of y, i. e. through all the points 


A, ie called a geometrical locus, in Yeneral,. and The lac o 


that equation in particylar; .. 


All 8 whoſe ac; ate of the firſt — may be.re- 


duced to ſome' one of the four e ſormula's: nt 
bx. bs - br 1.6 6: ob 


1 . eee IR 


Where "he ack quantity 7 is ſuppoled, Ine freed: 


from fractions, and the fraction thar,pultighss dhe RO un- 


known quantity +, 1 5 reduced, 1th eee and 


1 i 6. F : 
The locus. of the ſirſt formula i bin rey dm: to 


find that of the eee in the line, AP (fix. 31.) 


* 


take AB=a, and draw B E==6, AD=c, parallel to PM. p 


e ſide AP, draw the line 228 
E arr E. and the indefinite Re line Bf er. pa- 


to A E. I fay the line D M i the locus of the afore- 
ſaid equation, or formula; for if the line M P 3 
from any point M. thereof Hel oh. A \the Fe 
ABE, n WII be fim and there 1 


he. 
BE (bz: AP (ﬆ): rr ant conſequent ru 05 
Er rug (0. | 


4 4 
# 4+ 


: 
LS 4 
07S » TC; F wt 


| To-find the coir of Be third forms. . proceed 


— Aame AB=a (k 32) —— right: lines 
BE=zb, A D=zc,paralle the one on one AP, 
and the other on the other fide : and through the points A, E 


"draw the right line AE of an indefinite length towards E, and 
- vrough th yon D, CR IG xe to AF: I *% | 


main-ward, croſs-ward, ſtep- ward, or dap- - 


* 
— 


— 
* — FR "PFGE tt. 


6 feilt 
changing its poſition, but always parallel to itſelf. 


* * . 
p 1 * 
© * hd N 
* 
- N Pr 
1 —— —— . ——— 
—— — 1 a U— — — 9 HI — wy _— —_— * 3 
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—— 
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TE ETSY 


* 


- locus of 1 


"i the line 
+— = AD=r, parallel to 


3 if through th fixed pint A ou draw the indefinite 


PTY 
Ex N — 
ene 


* be the focus of this ſecond equation, or form 


"WIG a2 


'LOC 


 theindefinite right line GM ſhall be the les ſought * e 
| Rall have always PM ob rr ru. 


bs 
Laſt, to find the le of the fourth formula, y=e—= 


| the other fide; and t 
AE indefinitely towards 


the points A, E, draw the line 
1 throu F the 


fought 3 ſor if the line MP be drawn from any point M 
.thertof, parallel to A Q. ov per oo eas mad 


MO r (x) 


— degree are conic ion, vix. — 
circle, ellipſis, or if an equation 
en, whoſe locus is of the ſecond degree, and it 


4 which is the locus there - 


1 


tions the natures thereof may be as com- 
as poſſible: in order to get general equations, or for- 
mula's, examining the peculiar properties whereof we 
know which of theſe formula's the given equation ought 
regard to 3; that is, which of the conic ſections will 


T3 


be the bent of the propoſed — This known, com- 
- pare all the terms of the _—_ equation with the terms of 
the formula of conic ſection, which you have 


es tion 3 by which 
| means gau will find bos to draw the ſeftion which is the 


For example; let AP (x), PM ), be unknown, and va- 
riable ſtrait lines Ve: 24.) 1 and _ u, p, 2 53” de given 
5 i HE ES =m, and draw BE 
P 
draw A E=e, and through the point D the indefinite 
line DG parallel to AE. In DG take D Cg, and 
CG, as a diameter, having its ordinates parallel to PM, 
- and the line CH p, as the parameter, deſcribe a 
. CM: 174 included in the angle PAD, 


will be the locus of the following general formula: 
1 . n 220 
S2 5 + —x+r e. | 
„ Er £3, 
iy 77} ys "2 v ” 
WAS — + ps. | 


| Tor if fin oy ine ff i prin herb or 


1 iet une NI P any angle APM wich 
MP; the fiangles Ab. APF, al be Ana tre- 


| fore AB (m). : AE (e) :: A . ns 
And A (): BE (s) : APH. F And con- 


5 . 1 
ture of the parabola GM=CG x(CH ; e en 
will become that of the general formula, by putting che lite. 
ral values of thoſe lines.. 


SAN 
and draw 


E, the line A E=e ; and if in A 


ne. CH==p, you deſcribe a pane CM; 3 


is parabola contained in the N BAP {hall 


3 
1 e _ 1 


( 
: 
N 
\ L, 1 
* 
1 


"> 
* 12 it 5 — 
* 


L (3 002 And AB 1605 BE- (* 

. And therefore, GM or 1 — 
. Ani . 

cd det ae und. 


So likewiſe ma be found emal to 
þ general equations, 


the other conic 


1) take AB, and draw BE=b, * | 
to P the one on one fide A P, and the other on | 


point D draw | 
_ the line DM parallel to A E. I fay G ſhall be the le, 


ber 
- of dra 4 parabola, ellipſis, and hypetbola ; ſo, as that | 


L M, and take AB 
e _—_ to AP, e the Siven on account of their 


+ | 8 N 2 a * Ju” 1 * 
len Me | be drawn fro Wer, 


+ Now if-ie be requiped to draw tie parabola, nien ed | 
to be the lanus of this propoſed equation y y—2ay—b x+ | 


. £228 compare every term of the firſt formula with the 
.- [eras of the equation, y in both is without ſrac- 


ene 


being in the 8 equation, the ſaid rectangle may be 
eſteemed as multiplied by e whence e, and e; be- 


cauſe the line A E falling in AB, that is, in AP in the con- 
ſtruction of the formula, the points BE do coincide. There- 


| fore, deſtroying all the terms adſected with— i in the formula, 


and ſubſtituting m for e, we ſhall get yy—2 ry—p #+rr 
Pe. Again, by comparing the correſpondent terms 
—2ry, and— 2ay, as alſo—p x, and — þ x, we have r 
Sa, and pn; and comparing the terms wherein are 
neither of the unknown quantities x, , we get rr +p5= 
ce eee and þ for 1 and p, then will -— 


2 _ = which is a negative expreſſion when à is greater than 


r, as is here ſuppoſed. There is no need of comparing the 
fuſt terms yy and yy, becauſe they are the very ſame. Now 
the values of u, r, p, 5s, being thus found, the ſought locus 
may be conſtructed by means of the conſtruQtion of the for- 
uſe n)=0 — , do coincide, 

and the line * En therefore through the fixed 
point A draw the line AD r= parallel to P M, and 
draw DG parallel to AP, in which take DC 
——$ 3 then with DC, as a diameter, whoſe ordinates are 

| right lines parallel to PM, parameter ny 4 


==b, deſcribe a parabola : I ſay, the two 
RMS, therefore, contained in the angle 40, formed by 


the line AP, and the line A O drawn parallel to P M, will 
be the locus of the given equation, as is eaſily proved. If in 
a given equation, whoſe locus is a parabola, xx without a 
fraction; then the terms of the ſecond formula muſt be com- 
red with thoſe of the given equation. / 
us much for the method of conſtruRing the hei of equa- 
tions which are conic ſections. If, now, an equation, whoſe 
locus is a conic ſection, be given; and the particular ſeclion 
whereof it is the locus, be required: 
All the terms of the given equation being brought over to 
dus fide, ſo that the ocher be equal to o, there will be two 
Caſe 1. When the rectangle & y is not in the given equation. 
1, If either yy or & be in the ſame e „ the /ocus 
will bs a parabola. 20, If beth x x and yy are in the equa- 
tion with the lame figns, the locus will be an ellipſis, or a 
circle. 3˙, If x x and yy have different 2 the locus will 
be an hyperbola, or the oppolite ſeQions s regarding their dia- 
meters. 3 
n When e 
1, If neither of the ſquares æ x or 7, or only one of them, 
be in the ſame, the locus of it will be an hyperbola between 
the aſymptotes. 2“, If yy and x x be therein, having differ- 
ent ſigns, the locus will, an hyperbola, regarding its dia- 
meters. , If both the ſquares x x and yy are in the equa- 
tion, having the fame ſigns, you ma n 
from fractions; and then the locus will be an hyperbola, when 
the ſquare of i the fraction multiplying xy, is equal to the 
fraction multiplying x an ellipſu, or circle, when the 
r r re- 


j. gone diameters, when greater. 


E, is ufed by botaniſts for the tender extremities | 
of = branches of trees; ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, J the 
- Baptift ſed on in the wilderneſs. 
Some alſo uſed lanfle for the beards, and pendulous ſeeds, of 
oats, and of the gramina paniculata; to which the name is 


c which ſomething reſembles 
that of a locuſt. ; 


| LODESMAN, or Locuany a pilot eſtabliſhed for conduct- 
ing veſſels in and out of harbours, or up and down * 
rive. See PILOT. 


LODGMENT, in military affairs, ſometimes denotes an 


encampment made by an army. 

Lononzvr is more f uſed for a work caſt up by 

tze beſiegzers, during their approaches, i in ſome dangerous pot, 

which they have gained, and where it is abſolutely neceflary | 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the enemies ſire ; as4n a covert- 
way, in a breach, ie bottom of a, moat, ot any -other part 

gained from the beſieged. | * SIO) . 

Lo s are made. by — up earth, or by gabions, or 
paliſades, woolpacks, faſcines, mantelets, or any thing af 

pable of covering ſoldiers in the pace they have e, and 
are determined to keep. 

LOG, a ſea- term, lgnifying a ſmall piece of. timber of a tri- 
angular figure on board a ſhip ; into one end whereof. a con- 
venient quantity of lead is caſt, to make it ſwim upright i in 
the water 3 the other end being faſtened to ti 

Los- Line, a little card, or line ſaſtened to one end of the log, 
and . e rcel, . that purple i in "the gallery 
This — dom the diſtance of-ahout ten fachom. off the hg, 

has certain knots or divnibns, which ought to be at leaſt 50 
feet from each other : though it i the common praQtice at 

och not to have them * 42 leet ee * 

* 5 | at 55 1 


LOG 
The uſe of the log and line is, to keep account, and itiake 


an eſtimate of the ſhip's way, or diſtance run; which is done 
by obſerving the length of line unwound in half a minute's 


time, told by an halt-minute glaſs ; for ſo many knots as run | 


out in that time, ſo many miles the ſhip fails in an hour. | 
Thus, if there be four knots yeered out in half a minute, the 
ſhip is c to tun four miles an hour. 
To heave the z as they call it, they throw it into the wa- 
ter, letting it run till it comes without the eddy of the ſhip's 
wake ; then one, holding an half-minute glaſs, turns it up 
juſt as the firſt knot turns off the reel (though ſome turn the 
ſs us ſoon as the log touches the water). As ſoon as the 
@aſb is out, the reel is ſtopped, and the knots run off are told, 
and their parts eſtimated. ' i 
„ every hour, or every two 
urs. | 
The lig is 4 recarious way of computing, and muſt 
2 def by — and good ſenſe; there 
— a great deal of uncertainty, both in the heaving of it, 
in the courſe of the currents, and in the ſtrength of the 
wind, which ſeldom keeps the ſame tenor for two hours 
z which is the interval between the times of uſing 
the log, in ſhort voyages, though in longer ones they heave 


| 


it every hour. Yet is this a much more ęxact way of com- | 


- puting, than any ether in uſe ; much preferable — to 
that of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, who gueſs at the 
| way, by the running of the froth or water by the ſhip's fide ; 


or to that of the Dutch, who uſe to heave a chip over-board, ] 


and to nufaber the paces they walk on the deck, while 
4 ſwims between any two marks, or bulk-heads on 
— the fide. 
Loc- Board is a table divided into four or five columns, where- 

on are marked the reckonings of every A whence they 
are entered into the lag - bool or traverſe- book, ruled and co- 
lumned juſt as the log-boord is: whence it may be tranſcribed 
into the journals, and how much the ſhip gains in her courſe, 
be eſtimated daily. | 
In the firſt column of the lag · board is entered the hour of 
the day, from f to 1: in the ſecond, the rhumb, or the 
direction of the veſſel, with to the points of the com- 
paſs: in the third, the number of knots run off the reel each 
time of heaving the lag: in the fourth, the wind that blows : 
and in the fifth, obſervations made of the weather, variation 
of the compals, &c. . f 
LOGARITHMIC, or Legaritbmitul, relating to loga- 
rithms. 1 | . 8 
Thus we fay, logarithmic, arithmetic, curve; line, ſcale, 
ſpiral. See ARITHMETIC, &c. | 
LOGARITHMS®, the indices of the ratio's of numbers one 
to another; or a ſeries of artificial numbers proceeding in 
arithmetical proportion, correſponding to as many others 
proceeding in geometrical proportion; contrived for the eaſing 
and iting of calculation. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek Aoyex, ratio; and ai Hοe, 

number ; g, d. ratio of numbers. 


LoGARITHMs have been uſually defined numerorum proporti- 
onalium equidifferentes comites ; but this definition Dr. Halley 
and Stifelius think deficient, and more accurately define 


them, the indices or exponents of the ratio's of numbers ; ratio | 


being conſidered as a quantity ſui generis, beginning from 


the ratio of equality, or 1 to Io; and being affirmative |. 
when the ratio is increaſing, and negative when it is de-- 


creaſing. 

The — and genius of logarithms will be eaſily conceived, 
from what follows':—a ſeries of quantities increaſing or de- 
creaſing according to the ſame ratio, is called a geometrical 
gregreſſen e. gr. I. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. &c. A ſeries of 
quantities 5 or decreaſing, according to the ſame 
difference, is called an arithmetical progreſſion ; e. gr. 3. 6. 
9- 12. 15. 18. 21. Now, if, underneath the numbers 


' proceeding in a geometrical ratio, be added as many of | 


thoſe proceeding in the arithmetical one ; theſe laſt are called 
the logarithms of the firſt. | mw 
Suppoſe, e. gr. two progreſſions : i 
GSGeomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 7 512. 
Arichmet. O. I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 3. 9. 
; Jl. db : Lo tthms, | 33 
o will be the lagarithm of the firſt term; viz. 1; 5, of the 
6th, 32; 7 the lagarithm of the 8th, 128, G. 
iT rine and uſe of logarithms may be conceived from 
the following propoſitions. | | 


1 If the ſogarithm of unity be o, the! Achim F the fac-| 


tum or produtt will be equal to the ſim of the logarithnis of the 
 faFors.—For' as'unity is to one of 

other factor to the product. 80 that the logarithm of the 
product, is a fourth equidifferent term to the logarithm of 
unity, and thoſe of the factors: but the logarithm of unity 
being o, the ſum of the logarithms of the factors muſt be the 
hogarithm of the fuctum, or product. g. e. . 


its exponent. 


ip's | 


factors, ſo is the 


rithms of all numbers; ſince thoſe that conſiſt of al 


| Hence, ſince the fattors of a ſquare are equal to each other, 
Vor. Hy M 9. Os. e 


” 8 1 


LOG 


i. e. a ſquare.is the factum or product of its root multiplie 
into itſelf , the logarithm of the ſquare will be double the /ega- 
rithm of the root. 

In the ſame manner it appears, that the logarithm of the tube 
is triple; of the biquadrate, quadruple ; of the fifth power, 
1 z of the ſixth, ſextuple, Cc. of the hgarithm of the 


Unity, therefore, is to the exponent of the power | 
logarithm of the root to the logarithm of the power. Area 
So that the logarithm of the power is had, if the logarithms of 
the root be multiplied by its exponent ; and the logarithm of 
the root is had, if the thm of the power be divided by 


And hence we derive one of the great uſes of logarithms, which 
is to expedite and facilitate the buſineſs of multiplication, and 
extraction of roots ; the former of which is here performed 
by mere addition, and the latter by multiplication.—Thus 3, 
the ſum of the /ogarithms 1 and 2, is the logarithm of 8, the 
product of 2 and 4.—In like manner 7, the ſum of the loga- 
rithms 2 and 5, is the logarithm of 128, the product of 4 
and 32.—Again, 3, the logarithm of the ſquare root 8, is 
half the /egarithm of ſix, the ſquare root of 64; and 2, the 
logarithm of the cube root 4, is ſubtriple the logarithm 6 
of _ * * pou " "88A | | 
2", 1f the logarithm unity be o, the logarithm of the 
tient 'will be equal to 13 difference of the —.— the 4 
viſor and dividend.— For as the diviſor is to the dividend, 
ſo is unity to the quotient ; therefore the. logarithm of the 
quotreht is a fourth equidifferent number to the logarithms of 
the diviſot, the dividend, and the logarithm of unity. The 
logarithm of unity, thetefore, * o, the difference of the 
legarithm of the diviſor, and that of the dividend, is the loga- 
rithm of the quotient. g. e. d. ; | 
Hence appears another great advai of logarithms ; viz. 
their expediting the buſineſs of diviſion, and performing it by 
a bare ſubtraction. E. gr. 2, the difference between 7 and 
5, is the logarithm of the quotient 4, out of 128 by 32. In 
like manner, 5, the difference between 8 and 3, is the loga- 
rithm of the quotient 32, out of 256 by 8. 

An example or two will render the uſe of legarithms in mul - 
tiplication, diviſion, &c. obvious. 


Num. Log. Num. . 
Multiply 68 1.83250 Divide 816 + 9 
by 12+1.07918 by 12 1.07918 9 
816 2.91168 : 68 1.83250 $9. 81 
9 0.95424 | 9 0.95424 
x? 0.9 424 | 9 0.95424 
Sg. 81 2)1.90848(0.95424/4- 9 0.9542 


Cube 779 3)2-802720 0.957 
Cube K. 


The properties of logarithms hitherto mentioned, and their 
various uſes, are taken notice of by Stifelius : but they come 


all far ſhort of the uſe of logarithms in trigonometry, diſ- 


covered by the lord Napier. N 
To find the logarithm of any number, and to conſirul? a ca- 
non of logarithms for natural numbers. e, Becauſe 1. 16, 
100. 1000, 10000. c. conſtitute a geometrical progreſſion, 
their /ogarithms may be taken at ure: to be able, then, 

de- 


18585205 , and therefore ar remote: from fine.” Betwier, 


3 and 10, therefore, find another mean proportional, whi 
may come ſomewhat — 2-66d-Sn Io 
mean another ſtill; and ſo on between the num 
above and next underneath , till at laſt you arri 


: 


12 
12 


arrive at 
Tov80v5gre 3 Which not being one milli 
| 4 logarithm may, without 1 error, 8 82 
that of 9 itſelf. Seeking then in each caſe for the loga- 
rithm of the mean proportionals, you will at laſt have 
0.954251, which is exccedingly near the true logarithm of 
9.—3*, If in like manner you find mean proportionals be- 
tween I.0000000 and 3.1 22777» and affign convenient J. 
garithms ho. cochy pou, weil at length have the logarithm of 
the number 12 ſo of the reſt 4, There needs not, 
however, be ſo much pains taken in inveſtigating the loga- 


being divided, and others mutually multiplying cach 
other, r. bund. — Thun if — ov 
| 5 Tec 4. of 


2.00000000, 


. 
r 
+4 


F * 
r 


- 
| 
2 


| . 4 | tend e, for inſtance, the number correſponding to the laga- 
F mot nn nn] Ego ane Benn es 
| he . 1 corre; to] number 10000, . is 4-0000000, from 7.589982 ; . 
Ehrman. oak part —_—— — as "oped | remainder is 3.7589982, the number correſponding to which 
© member of the logarithm does, to the denominative. part of] is. 574% Warn this multiplied by 10000, the produc is 
dme number: 4. 4 the index ſhews the denomination; or | - $7445 500, On Dumber maquied. 8 
; * place of che jaſt for leſt band) figure of the number, and con- T. fee den ee eg ere 
- ſeauently of all the reſt. Thus O, affixed to a lagarithm, de- | one Swen negative n, add the garithm. 
ns the laſt figure of the number, to which the logarithm an-] the table, or that of the number 10000 ; i. 6. ſubtra@ the 
ſwers, to be 7 diſtant from (i. o. is in) the place of units. firſt from the ſecond, and hind the number correſponding to 
be index 1 ſhews the laſt figure of its number to be diſtant the remainder ; this will be the numerator of the fraction, 
1 place from the place of units, i. e. to be in the place of whoſe denominator will be x0000 ; v. gr. ſuppoſe it he re- 
— ently the number itſelf to be either 10, or] quired to find the fraction correſponding to the negative - 
ſome number between that and 100, and fo of the other in- rithm —— — — 7252 ſubtract this 


ah p 
| | . The remainder is —>—-—3.632022% the niimbet tor- 
airs 4 thong 06 pr Ro er Pers have dgarew m' | reſponding to which is 428 Ju the eden fought thare- 
r are 7 57 umerative, but | | fore is r##$$55.— The reaſon of the rule is, that as a fraQtion 
Again, all nun 8 me * eb the is the quotient, arifing on the diviſion of. the numerator by 
not denomipative .-S 4 © penny get + deci. 1 the denominator, unity will be to the fraction, as the deno- 
the ſame, - 1 Jede minator to the numerator; but as unity is to the fraction 
is affixed a vw 5 of | correſponding to the given negative logarithm, ſo is 10000 
fignificative * . 8 to the number correſponding to the remainder: therefore, if 
units.—Thus the logarithm of the decimal, 256 is 1.43824. - 00 be taken for the denominator, the number will be the 
| is 2.40824, Oc. | numerator of the fraction required. 
To find 72 en 42. ry group numbers. —_ Add 
| . l the logarithm of the ſecond. to of the third, and from 
- Hen, Briggs, with the approbation of the inventor, pa! a r the logarithm of the firſt; the remainder is 
, [ manner of conſtructing them ſhewn.—T hel the lagarithm of the fourth required, E. gr. let the given 
x chaſm between 20000 and goooo, was filled up by Adrian numbers he 4. 68. and 3. 
7. Ulach.—In the common tables we have only a canon from | | 
1 to 10000.—There are various other methods of con- 


Logarithm 68=1.8325089 
ſtructing hogerithms, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, Dr. Brook _ 
Taylor . whack the der may find in the Phioſopbical — Lageriahm 35804773203 
ey gry | Sum=2.3096302 
- T7 the logarithm a number greater than any in the 1 9800 
' r canon, but Lk hen ont eairg OS fi- 1 Leger N 45500008 — 
8 the left of the given num e loga-| | , a 
— in he table ; add as many units to the index, as there u required 1. 70757 32 


are figures ining on the right; ſubtract the /ogarithm 
found from the next owing it in the table : then, as the 


of the logarithms anſwering to them, ſo are the remaining 


The number in the tables correſponding to which is $1,— 
This problem is of the utmoſt uſe in trigonometry. See 
TRIANGLE, and TT RIGONQMETR Y. | 


* 


the given number to the logarithmic difference; LOSIC“, the art of thinking juſtly; or of making a right 
hich if it be added 


to the logarithm before found, the fum | fing · in defining, Gividing, and rea» 
©. ® The word is Greek, aoyxn, derived from Ae, fermo, 
diſcourſe; in regard, thinking is 'only an a a 

_ diſcourſe, wherein the mind converſes with itſelf. 
Logic is alſo ſometimes called diale#ica ; and ſometimes the 


canonical art, as being a canon, or rule, for directing us in 
our reaſonings. | | 


z then, | 
the numb. _9238=3-9655780 
ubwaRt legarith. numb. ———9237=3-9655309 


of Remains tabular difference 471] As, in order to think aright, it is neceſſary, that we app! 
1 1 LO; hend, judge, diſcourſe, and diſpoſe, or methodize, rightly : 
5) 2 — | hence apprehenſion, judgment, diſcourſe, and method, be- 
2 2 vn 8 * ren and it is from 
, . 1 4 55309 our ions on thoſe operations of the mind, that ic 1 
difference found 's <a. ar — 235 or ought to be, wholly drawn. | Ws 


Lord n divides logic into four branches, according to the 
| ends propoſed in each: for a man reaſons, either to find what 
he ſeeks, or to j of what he finds, or to retain what 
he judges, or to teach what he retains; whence ariſe ſo-many 
the arts of reaſoning ; v:z. the art of inguifition, or invention; 
Luar of 73=0.8450980 | |. the art of examzning, or jud che art of preſerving,” or 
= | | Logarithm of 3g. 4771213 I | of memory; and the art of elocution, or delivering. 
Sx ; | ; — I Logic, having been extremely abuſed, is now in ſome diſrepute. 
_—  Logarithmof $20-3079707 a. I The ſchools have fo clogged it with barbarous terms and 
The reaſon of the rule is, a * = pPhraſes, and have run it out ſo much into dry, uſeleſs ſub- 
. tient of the denominator divided by the numerator ; its loga- | tilties, that it ſeems rather intended to exerciſe the mind in 
— 12 ů ar pc thms of thoſe ty0 ; || wrangling and diſputation, than to aſſiſt it in thinking juſtly. 
& the numerator being ſu from the denomi- It is true, in its original, it was rather intended as the art of 
nator, the difference becomes —__ —_— obſerved, cavilling, than of reaſoning ; the Greeks, among whom it 
h logarithms of a proper fraction muſt always be nega- had its riſe, being a people who piqued themſelves mightily 
tive, if that of unity be o; which is evident, a fraction being upon their being able to talk ex temporez and to argue, by 
is than one. n aa l turns, on either ſide the queſtion. Hence their dialeQici, 
For an improper fraction, uv. gr. #, its numerator being] to be always furniſhed with arms for ſuch rencounters, in- 
„eater than its denominator, its logarithm is had, by ſub-] vented a ſet of words and terms, rather than rules and rea- 


qv 


Aw —— r 
e = 


- 


- raQing the logarithm of the latter from that of the former. | ſons, fitted for the uſe of contention and diſpute. ' © | 
A; The logarithm of — — 25 "|, Logic, then, was only an art of words, which frequently had 
eu ef 5=06989700 I no meaning, but ſerved well enough to hide ignorance in- 
e ee eee ee e — | : ſtead of improving knowlege ; to reaſon. inſtead of aſ- 
_—_— \ Logerithm $=0.2552725 I - ſiſtingit; and to confound the truth inſtead. of clearing it.— 
In the fame manner a logarithm of à mixt number, as Much of that heap of words, and rules, which we have bor- 
120 *. 122 | ] | | 7. f * 
A: de ſound, it being firſt reduced into an improper fraction | rowed from the old logic, is of little uſe in life and is ſo far 
2 ee ee | out of the common uſage, that the mind does not attend to 
© To find ile number correſponding to a logarithm greater than] them without trouble; and finding nothing in them to re- 
iin the tablei—PFirſt, rom the given logarithm, ſubtract ward its attention, it ſoon diſcharges itſelf, and loſes all ideas 
2 oe 2 TR As NG of bn | k dad ee 5 e 
be ab ill come within com f the] | But bogic di from the jargon of the ſchools; and te- 
| —— . ESPE SIS, 
* U 4 or oo, of is i ductin un in Ka | .@ 
. number required. 3 1 e of truth, 1 4 CAR "9 2h 


\ EI i\ 


From its proper uſe we gain ſeveral very conſiderable advan- 
ages: for, 1*, The — of rules incites the mind 
do a cloſer attention and application in thinking; ſo that we 
| become aſſured, that we make the beſt uſe of our fa- 
. Culties.. 25 We more eaſily and accurately diſco- 

ver and point out the errors and defects in our reaſoning ; 
. for the common light of reaſon, unaſſiſted by logic, — 

obſerves an argumentation to be faulty, without being able 

to determine wherein the preciſe failure conſiſts. — 35, By theſe 
reflections on the order and manner of the tions of the 
- Hind, we are brought to a more juſt and complete knowlege 
. of the nature of our own underſtanding. des Sov, and 
| UNDERSTANDING, | | 
PART. 


AL Concrete. 2 CONCRETE. 
Looc Part. See the article ] 

LOGISTA, the title of an officer at * 2 

was to receive and paſs the accounts of magiſtrates, w 

they came 8 oy 

_— 2 number ten; they were elected by lot, 
and had ten euthyni, or auditors of accounts, under them. N 
LOGISTIC, or Logarithmic line, a curve fo called, from its 

- Aer ar ts wor: Morris 

o ithms, 

If the right line AX (Tab. Analy/is, fig. 37.) be divided into 

any number of equal parts, and to the points of thoſe divi- 

fions A, P, 8 &c. be drawn lines continually proportional, 
the points, N, M, n, &c. form the legiſlic, or logarithmic, 
line, or curve. 

Here the abſciſſes AP, A p, &c. are the logarithms of the 
ſemiordinates PM, pm, &c. 

Hence, if A Pz=x, A pro, P M=y, p m=z, and their 

logarithms y and z=ly and /z ; x will be =1y, and vi=/z; 

— * t y: I; that is, the denominators of 

the ratio d AN: PM, and AN: p mr, are to one another, 

as the abſciſſes A P and A p. 

Hence it follows, that there may be infinite other laiſlic lines 


invented; provided xm:vm::ly:/z, that any of the 
or powers, may be the logarithms of the ſemiordinates, | 


roots, 
The logi/tic will never concur with the axis, except at an in- 
finite diſtance; fo that AX is its aſymptote. 
Ruradrature of the LocisT1IC., See the article QADRA- 
TURE. — 
LocisTic, or ee Spiral, a line, whoſe conſtruction 
is as follows. 1 — „ of — — num- 
ber of equal parts, in the points P, p, p, &c. (Tab. Analyſis, 
fe. 22.) and from the radii CP „ Cp, &c. cutting off 
CM, Cm, Cm, &c. continually proportional, the points 
M, m, m, &c. form the gif ſpiral. TID 
The arches, therefore, AP, Ap, &c. are the logarithms 
of the ordinates CM, C, &c. whence, alſo, it follows, 
that there may be infinite logi/tic ſpirals. 3 
LOGIS TIC A, or LoG1sTICAL Aritbmetic, a denomination 
ſometimes given to the arithmetic of ſexageſimal fractions, 
. uſed by aſtronomers in their calculations. 
It was ſo called from a Greek treatiſe of one Barlaamus Mo- 
| nachus, who wrote about ſexageſimal multiplication very ac- 
curately; and intituled his book Aoſi51x1, This author V offius 
places about the year 1350. but he miſtakes the work for a 
- treatiſe of algebra. | | 
Shakerly, in his Tabule Britannicæ, has a table of logarithms 
| adapted to ſexageſimal fractions; which, therefore, he calls 
 dogiſtical r 
- which is by this means obtained, and by which all the trouble 


| of multiplication, and diviſion, is ſaved, he calls ifi 


p K. 0 . 
LOGOGRIPHUS *, a kind of ſymbol, or riddle, pro 
to ſtudents, for their ſolution; in order to exerciſe 
The word comes from the Greek aoſ2', diſcourſe; and 
78-0S , or. yg:7F,, net. © | 
The logogriphus uſually conſiſts in ſome equivocal alluſion, 
or ate. g & z which, Wy taken, ſignify ſome- 
thing different from the thing i by it; ſo that it is a 
kind of medium between a rebus and proper ænigma. See 
Rxzus, Cc. b 6 es 7 
According to Kircher, Jogogripht are a kind of canting arms: 
thus a perſon called rd, who bore in his arms a lion 
and nard, or ſpikenard, according to that father, made a 
 legogriphe. Ordip. tt. | | TI 
In another place, the ſame author defines /ogogriphus to be an 
enigma ; which, under one name, or word, will bear vari- 
ous meanings, by adding, or retrenching, ſome part of it.— 
This kind of ænigma's is well known to the Arabs; among 
whom are authors who treat expreſly of it. 
LOHOCH; See the article Locen. OE 
LOINS, Lumbi, in anatomy, that part.of the body about-the 
reins, rly the lower part of the ſpine of the back, com- 
| poſed. of five vertebræ, larger than thoſe of the back, and 
+ ferving them as a baſe } having their articulations pretty looſe, 
chat the motion of the loi may be more free, See Tab. 


im- 


| LOLLARD 584, a religious 
about the 2 the fourteenth century; ſo called 


; and the expeditious arithmetic of them, 


| Hnat. (Offaal.) Ig. 3. u. 1% fige J n. 16. figs 9. g 11. 
+ Sep alſo Srixz, and VERTEBRA, | | KY ae” 
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LON 


ſez which aroſe in Germany 


from its author, 

In 1315, | 
» The monk of Canterbury derives the origin of the 

Lollard, may us, from Aim, a tare ; * the 24 

were the tares ſown in Cliriſt's vineyard.Abelly ſays, that 

the word Lollard fignifies praifing God, from the German 

loben, to praiſe, and herr, Lord z becauſe the. Lolargs em- 

loyed themſelves in travelling about from plate to placeʒ 
ſinging pſalms and hymns, 

Lollard and his followers rejected the facrifice of the maſs, 

extreme unction, and penances for ſin; arguing, that Chriſt's 
ſufferings were ſufficient. He is likewiſe ſaid to have ſet aſide 
baptiſm, as 4 thing of no effect; and repentance, as not 
abſolutely neceſſary, &c.Lollard was burnt alive at Co- 
logne, in 1322. 

In England, the followers of Wickliff were called, by way 
of reproach, Lollards, from Tome affinity there was between 
ſome of their tenets ; 
Engliſh Lollards came from Germany. 

They were ſolemnly condemned by the archbiſhop of Cans 
terbury, and the council of Oxford. _- 

LONG Accent, in grammar, &c, a mark which ſhews, that 
the voice is to ſtay ſome time on the vowel which it is placed 
over. 

1 Its is thus (-). l | 
ONG-Boat, i3 the largeſt and ſtrongeſt onging to a-ſhip, 
"> Ly be hoiſted aboard of her. See Boar. 

ts uſe is, to bring any goods, proviſions, &?. to or from 
the ſhip ; or, on 2 to land men any- where; and, par- 
ticularly, to weigh the anchor. ; v8 


ter Lollard, who began to dogmatize 


Lone Hand. ; CLong-Hany, 
Long Meaſure. {5c Mzasursg, 
Lone Muſcles, in anatomy. Loxdus. 


LONGZAVITY, length of life. See Lirs, and Acr. 
From the different longevities of men in the beginning of the 
the world, after the flood, and in theſe ages, M. 18 
2.928 argument for the intepolit poſition of a Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

Immediately after the creation, when the world was to be 
peopled by one man and woman, the ordinary age was 900 

years and upwards.—Immediately after the flood, when there 
were, three perſons to ſtock the world, their age was cut 
| ſhorter; and none of thoſe patriatchs, but Shem, arrived at 
500.—In the ſecond century we 
2403 in the third, none, but Terah, that came to 200 years: 
the world, at leaſt a part of it, by that time being ſo well 
pled, that they had built cities, and were cantoned out 
into diſtant nations.— By degrees, as the number of people 


found a good medium, and, by means hereof, the world is 
neither overſtocked, nor kept too thin; but life and death 
keep a pretty equal pace. S Ji 


in all ages ſince the world was peopled, is plain, both 
ſacred and profane hiſtory, To pal by others, Plato lived 
81, and was accounted an old man: and 

longevity produced by Pliny, J. 7. 
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Vorkſhire, who lived 169 years; 


Or ; 
mond, or Mr. Eckleſton, both of Ireland, who each ex- 


ceeded 140 years. 
LONGIMET] RY, the art of meaſuring | 
8 Sc. and inacceſſible, as arms of the ſea, 
6. f 


is a part of trigonometry, and a dependent on 
geometry, in the ſame manner as altimetry, planimetry; ſtere- 


- ometry, &c, 


U 


Moe of dingimitry fon vader the names ol. the inflruments 


uſed in it, particularly TAzoDoLITE, CHAIN, &c, + 

LONGISSIMUS' Dor poets 8 which, at 

ö its | * ing, is not to . it ] a G 1 * 
baris; ariſing with it ftom the hinder part of the os ileum, 
and os ſacrum, and the firſt vertebra of the los. 

5 the Whole tract of the back, and is 


It runs along 
. proceſs in its way; 
and ends, ſometimes, in the firſt vertebra of the back, and 


ſometimes in the firſt of the neck; and as ſome authors ſay, 


reaches, now-and-then, to the proceſſus mamillaris of the 0s 


* conjun&ori with ſome others, this helps tu keep the body 
eret 318660 16 tet ann, nen. 


Lonciss1Mus Oc. See Ontzquus farin. 185. 
imes uſed to denote its 


LONGITUDE of: the Earth, is 
extent from welt to caſt, according to the directen of the 
eq . | ah "II 


though others are of opinion, that the 


find none that reached 


That the common duration of man's life has been the ſame -- 
from 
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"A CERN 
Lonotr 


e 
M | cuts & 


ecli 


bree of 2 far amounts to much the 
in the ecliptic; reckoned from the be- 
to find; ſee PLACE of the Sun; or 
, from the next 

and minutes they are from 
either betore or ajtet them; 


1 , 
- 


- 


3 90 
g ip, or place 
Loncrtups, in the equa- 


of the meridian, and not in thoſe proper to the paral- 
lel of latitude, it is uſually called . 


5 
77 
L 
b 


pt 
| 


by the' Eng) 


nder navigation | 
— — thout ſucceſs; all 

| but ſtill wi uccels ; 
either falſe, precarious, impracti- 
way or other defeQtive : ſo that the palm is 

ned. ' 12 1 0 

moſt of them aim at is, a method of determining the 
of time between any two points on the earth ; for 
Free: equator anfwering to an hour, i. e. 


. 


authors 


| 


render 
they 


] 


der have 


ſchemes being ſound 
ſome way 


7775 


difference 


every 15 


12 


a pendulum (whith eannet be applied at ſea), being 
- ſufficiently ſure and exact for the purpoſe.” Sce PENDU- 


© Sue {#364 4 1 575 5 
- - Others, wich more probability, and to better purpoſe, ſearch 
fora means to find the +> qr remain —— 
exact times of celeſtial appearance wn for two 
p the difference of thoſe times gives that of the longitude 
pdf thoſe places. Now in the ides we have the mo- 
tions of the 


inning and ending of eclipſes, conjunctions 
ich other 


.- ference between the hour and minute of that place, and that 
ocker to which the tables are calculated, and, conſequently, 
- the difference” of their meridians, and their /ongitude, from 
does not conſiſt in the exact finding 
is eaſily had, from the ſun's altitude, or 
lies in che paucity of proper appea: - 

capable y frm, 


thus obſerved ; all low motions 
n) are at once excluded, as ſhewing 
a conſiderable ſpace of time; and it 
required, that the phænomenon be ſenſibly varied 
time, an error of two minutes in time pro- 


in ſeveral 


72 of am eclipſe of the moon; her 
zodiac; her diſtance from the fixed 

1 her i into the ecliptic, or the 
where that cuts the ecliptic ; and the con- 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites —Of 
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y, is its diſtance from fome 
; between 


is an arch of the eclip- | 


been — 
Dutch, and other nations; this being | ing 
periect. Various are the at- 


ſe, and various |. 


J 
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| 


and the times of all the celeſtial phzno- | 
its entrance into the eclip- |. 


Aduces another of thirty miles in longitude. Now there are | | ſtages, 
no phenomena in he heavens that hve chſ requires, f 


. - 160N 


Ade io difficulty. and dhe calculus intricate and perpleiied; 


latitude, we ſhall be 


will find very 


night by the ſtars, and in the day by the 


Again, if the hour and minute of the 
TY OED ſtars, at the place whoſe longitude 
minute fre e fun or at whoſe longi, i 
— uired; the difference between thoſe 


: gn; ſible matter, and 


of two parallaxes ; ſo that it is ſcarce practicable, 
tolerable degree of accuracy.—Indeed, by waiting 
comes into the meridian of the place, and then 
taking the altitude of ſome remarkable tar (the altitude be- 
ing ſuppeſed to be firſt known), from this altitude, and the 
able to find the time pretty accurately ; 
th it will be better to do it by ſome ſtar in the meridian, 
No che time being found, it will be eafy to find what 
point of the ecliptic is then in the meridian, or mid-heaven. 
— Thus we ſhall have the moon's place in the zodiac, cor - 
reſponding to the time of our place. Then in the ephemeris 
we find what hour it is in the meridian of the 
when the moon is in that part of the zodiac: thus we ſhall 
have the hour and minute of the two places for the fame © 
wg; thn — of which will give the difference-of © 
gitude. | WOE T 
3 In regard there are many times when the moon cannot 
be obſerved in the meridian, there is, therefore, another 
ſtill more frequent phænomenon, from which the longitude 
is ſought; viz. the moon's appulle, and receſs from th 
fixed ſtars. 3 for from thence the moon's true place may be 
inveſtigated for the 175 time of obſervation.— But this 
method, by reaſon of the parallaxes, and the ſolution of 
oblique ſpbe: ical triangles, and the various caſes, is ſo. very 
difficult and perplexed, that mariners will ſcarce be able to 
make uſe of it; nor does it ſeem neceſſary here to give the 
praxis thereof, Thoſe, however, who are diſpoſed to uſe it, 
great help in it from a ſtarry zodiac, publiſhed 
under the direction of Dr. Halley ; containing all the ſtars to 
which the moon's appulſe can be obſerved. 
49, To find the /ongitude by the moon's ingreſs into the eclip- 
tic, , obſerve the moment of that ingreſs: then, in the ephe- 
meris, ſee what hour it is in the meridian of the ephemeris, 
when that ingreſs happens. The difference between theſe 


times gives the difference-of Þngitude. See Moon. 
KI phænomena of Jupiter's ſatellites are ly pre- 
_ ferred to thoſe of the moon, for finding the longitude; by 


reaſon the former are leſs liable to parallaxes ; and do, far- 


ther, afford a very commodious obſervaticn, in every ſitua- 


tion of that planet above. the borizon,— Their motion is very 


ſwift, and muſt be calculated for every hour; and, for that 
reaſon, they are not found in the common erids, but 
are had elſewhere. Now, to find the longitude by theſe ſa- 
teilites, with a good teleſtope obſerve a conjunction of two 


- of them, or of one of them with Jupiter, or any other the 
| like appearance; and, at the ſame time, find the hour and 


minute from the meridian altitude of ſome ſtar; then, con- 
ſulung tables of the fatellites, obſerve the hour and minute 
wherein ſuch a in the meridian of the place 
to which the tables are calculated The difference of time, 


as before, will give the longit u:. 


All methods which depend on the phænomena of the heavens 
having this one defect, that cannot be obſerved at all 
times; and being beſides di of application at ſea, by 
reaſon of the motion of the ſhip ; there are ſame who, leaving 


the moon, and the ſatellites, have recourſe to clocks 


other automata: which, could they be made perfectly juſt | 
and regular, fo as to move with the ſun, ol ri der 
gaining or loſing, and without being affected with the change 


ol air, and of climates, the 8 would be had with a 


the eaſe and accuracy imaginable ; nothing more being re- 
quired, but to ſet the machine by the —— de- 
parture; and, when the /ongitude of any place is deſired, to 
find the hour and minute from the heavens (which is done at 
); for the dif- 

ference between the time thus obſerved, and that of the ma- 
chine, gives the longitude. But no ſuch machine has been 
diſcovered; wherefore, recourſe has been till further had 
other methods. 8 | 


Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of de- 


termining the /ongitude, by the flaſh and report of great guns. 
Sounds, it is known, move 13 in all Their 
y be that 


whatever the ſonorous bod 


- them s Or 
whatever the medium that conveys them. - If, then, a mor- 


tar, or great gun, be exploded, at a place whoſe longitude is 
28 the difference between the time wherein the flaſh 
which moves, as it were, inſtantaneouſly) is ſeen, and the 
which moves at'the rate of — apr mile, is 
heard, will give the diſtance of thoſe places from each other; 
whence, if their latitudes be known, the difference of longi- 
tude will be likewiſe known. | 
exploſion be known 
by obſerving the hour an 


where it is made), 

is 

| times will give the 
of longitude. 7 un 2 f £34) 

if the faid 'mortar be loaden with an iron ſhell, full 

erpendicularly, it will 
hundred 


carry the ſame a mile high, which will near an 
miles: if, therefore, neither the ſound ſliquld be heard, nor 
the flaſh ſeen, the diſtance of any remote place from tbe 
| ; nn (A145 DES We. - - 
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* the mortar, may be determined from the altitude of 
l above the horizon of the place unknown: and the 
and latitudes known, the longitude is eaſily found. 


1 ding to this ſcheme, it was propoſed to have uch mor- 


9 at proper diſtances, and at known ſtations, on all 
te frequented coaſts, e ee ce and to be exploded 
5 s, for the Ain the tþ of 1 of 
— though good in LN is found u 
1 leſs in the practice; as extremely A and yet 
pPrecarious.—It ＋— that 3 may be heard forty, 
| 125 „or ſucty miles; of which, it is true, we have 
are very rare; and, ordinarily, the report of a can- 
ho is not No above half ſo far; and ſometimes much leſs. 
—lIth ſound to move always with equal velo- 


ka, ww 


in faQ, its velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed 

as it moves with or againſt the wind It ſuppoſes, again, the 
i ep of powder uniform ; and that the ſame quantity car- 
ſame pe ranges the contrary whereof is known to every 
We ſay nothing of thick cloudy nights, when no 


—— 
NN when no ſound} 


can be heard; even at inconſiderable diſtances. 
8% We have another method of finding the longitude, propoſed 
by the fame Mr. Whiſton, viz. by the inclinatory, or dip-| . 


: which ſee under the article DiyÞI1nG-Needle. 
22 f LONGITUDE. + ANGLE, 
of LoncitTupe. | ARGUMENT. 
Gr NGITUDE.. | Ges 1 CIRCLE, 
egree of f Loncrrups. DEGREE. 
Parallax of LoxnciTups., 1 | [| Parallax. 
Refradiion of . LonG1TUDE. REFRACTION. 


LoxGITUDE of Motien, is uſed by Dr. Wallis for the mea - 
ſure of motion, eſtimated according to the line of direction; 
on Which principle, longitude of motion is the diſtance, or 
th, which. the centre of any moving body runs through, 
it mo ves on in a right line. 
ſame author calls the meaſure of any motion, eſtimated 
* e 19 he le of deco of the vis motrix, the alti- 


, . alſo uſes the terms longitude and ahitad' in the ſame 
places of his writings, which an ordinary rea- 
. i ke to underſtand, for want of this interpretation. 
* tb alſo in his nineteenth propoſition de febribus, he 
. | meang the thickneſs of the viſcid matter in the b. ood · veſſels; 


the greateſt length a viſcid particle is extended into, from| 


ſide of the canal to its axis. 
L 9 in anatomy, is nl to nlp 
| 9 2 or > EX in length, or polited 


Fe mebianetwhich compoſe the veſſels, are woven out of 
2 kinds of fibres, the one longitudinal, the other circular, 
the. longitudinal at right angles. 


ſome 


ng;tuding! fibres are tendinous and elaſtic z the circular, 


ye " Diets and motrices, like ſphincters. 


inſtances, L OO F, or, 


LOR 


It is alſo denominated faſciafir, on account of its bearing forme 
reſemblance to a (faſcia) ſwathe ; and fartorius, or taylor's 
muſcle, becauſe it ſerves to berid the legs inward, as the ta 415 
lors NN GR Et ack: $2046. Anat. (My 
fig. k. n. 40. fig. 2. n. 38. 
Loxcus Cubit;, is 4 muſcle, which, with othets, extends the 
cubitus.——It ariſes from the inferior cofta of the ſcapula, nigh 
its neck; and, paſſing betwixt the two round muſcles, deſcends 
on the back fide of the humerus z Where i Joins with the 
brevis, and brachizus externus. 
as it is 1 Lurr, 4 term uſed 
in conding of a ſhi hus, 
Loor wp, is to bid ſteerſman keep nearer to the wind. 
Loor into an Harbour, is to ſail into it cloſe by the wind. 
re „ is when a that was 
before the wind, is ht cloſe by the wind. 
a ſhip fails on 1 chat is, on a quarter- 
they ay ro be feerſman, 4 you luff ! vier no more! 
her to] touch the wind! ng a care of the lee-latch ! 
At which words ſignify much the ſame thing, and bid the 
man at helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 
Loop of a Shi >" denotes tha part of her alofe, which lies juſt 
before the cheſs-trees. 
Hence, the ow which lie here are called lof-preces. 
LOOKING- laſs, a plain ſpeculum, or mirrour, which, 
being impervious to the light, refleQs its rays, and ſo exhi- 
bits the images of objects placed before it. , 
The theory of Jooking- la ſes, and the laws whereby they 
give the appearances of bodies, ſee under Mitrous., 
The manner of grinding —— preparing LooKkinG-glaſſes, is as 
. follows:—A plate of glaſs ed to a horizontal table, and 
to another leſſer table is fixed another plate, over the hind 
part of which is added a box loaded with ſtones, and other 
weights.—Orer the firſt plate is ſprinkled fine ſand and water, 
* a ſufficient quantity, for the grinding, and the ſecond or 
ro (or is laid on it, and thus worked this and that way, hem 
has planed the other's ſurface. As they begin to 
CR finer ſand is uſed; and at laſt powder of fi 2 
Being chus fitted for poliſhing, a wooden parallelepiped, lined 
; with Tripoli earth, or burat tin, tempered with water, is laid 
on the plate, and worked to and again, till the glaſs have got a 


| rn politure. 
It is found cke co bring he gl to an ee 

plainneſs. Hevelius judges more art r to bring glaſs to 
od rotary plane, than to a fy rn For 8 large plates 
of 'glaſs, they have a machine for the 

The plates being poliſhed; a thin br ror is ſpread ona 
table, and ſprin 1 with fine chalk and' this done, over the 
paper is laid a thin lamina, or leaf of tin, on which is 5 
mercury, which is to be equally diſtributed over the leaf, with . 
a hare's foot, or cotton, Over the leaf is laid a clean pa 
and over that the glaſs-plate. — With the left hand the gle 


Plate is preſſed down, and with the right the paper is 


LOE GU 5, Loro, an; epithet given by nn to af drawn out; which done, the plate is covered with a wat 

— number of muſcles, * contradiſtinguiſhed rom paper, and loaden with a t, that the ſuperfluous 

the gal _ be driven out, and the tin adhere more cloſely to 

| The ound ex af he capa carpus is called langur, in com- als. When it is dried, the weight is removed, and the 
15 an of the third nſor, which is called brevis, hort. abe gal is complete. 

he langus has its origin in the bottom of the humerus, and; Some uſe an ounce of with half an ounce of marca · | 

* ong the radius, underne: the ligamentum| fite, melted by the fire; and leſt the mercury eva in 


and is inſerted into the carpus 
The ed of the flexoxs of the neck is i ao called the langus, 
or langus culli, and ſometimes 


Lai 
2 3 into the 


2 
1. 


I 1 . the extenſots. It has its heh on wigs bye 


of che four vertebræ of the 


the neck. 
err 


n the neck, and def; 
, (ry into 2 


If 


dang th, to. th 5 other ſup e 
. — two a ſerve "a turn "the radius, ſo a8 


r upwards ; whi 


the leg is alſo called the longus, 
0 more juſtly than any of 


RE 


this 


has pi 


mags 1 


rectus.— It has its origin in the 
of the body of He fo uppervertebre of the back; | 


eck, * ſometimes E 4 oeciput: this, in conjunction 


{cles of the elbow, or arm, which is 
e it ado called. hag, Þ as being. . 
ide] 
ind} * 


IN is called 0 | 5 . pply 
"of 1 
makes the ſupi· | 


| ſmoke, pour it into cold water; and when cold, ſqueeze it 
through a cloth or leather. Some alſo 'add-a quarter of an 
ounce of lead and tin to the marcaſite, hat the zan may dry 
the ſooner. See FOLIATING. 
LOOM, the weaver's frame; a machine whereby ſeveral di- 
' tin threads are woven into one piece. 
Looms are of various ſtructures, accommodated to the various 
en be woven, and the various manner of 
weaving * l > fs, linens, * i 
cloth © 57 TP "as tapeſtry, ribbands, - 
ns,” Se. 4 5 of which wit be er under their 8 
« hoods D 
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4 we. 


© eel wy tee 
s of a duke, or mar; aa the eldeſt ſon 
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W Fran 
| a» iu an unpthotge K Eat on 
— treaſury, h ef juice, 

1 ; al a it ſometimes gen zn an ipkaicr perſon who 


has a f eee tenants within his | 


dino. ak, nk, that the word bord is principally 
ka in our e e where it is divided into hord para- 

mount, and lord me 
E Masuz, is he that is owner of a manor, and by virtue 
eien bath tenants bold of him in fee, and by. copy 
holds. himſelf of a ſuperior * 


We alſo e brd, and very tenant. See Very, . 
Very Lond, is be who is immediate brd to his tenant; and 
tenant, he who holds immediately. of that Jord. 
So that where there is /ard paramount, /erd meſne, and te- 
nant; the lord paramount, is not. very lord to the tenant. 
Lon High-admiral of England, is one of the great officers 


— 


ſeldom been giu. Fre 


a the % \truſted the managemen of all 
in £ 
—_—— e of Juriſdiction, as protec- 
. Wa with h the goverament of the Britiſh navy; and a power 
controverſies, and cauſes maritime, as well civil 
e ſuch 1 5 ether on our oun coaſts, or 
ea, amo rg s ſubjects, _ 
"Fo te LS. Kd Shes wad po prizes, as are called 
lagon, on 5, ing in the ſea 
— Ku . i prunes, 14 — 4 as are 
* 


& to gs od lords of 
ES rozal fiſh, except 8 and ſturgeon; a | 
_  n"rime of war, and the. goods. e felons 6 


- The brd bigh edis! has under him m: 
and law condition ; ſome at fea; others at 


of prizes 


In his court, called che court. of admiralty, all proteſſes iſkre 
; bn tet the Hin 45 45 ogy 


bigh admiral, the viceroy of the —.—9 
Erne who is judge of admi- 
: Eg pon g's a doctor of the civil law ; the proceedings 


court, all civil matters, being according to 


nen laws of 


VIIt. he Was, Ee an ecclefiaſtic ; ſince 
Ki Weener be been u yeonferted on temporal p 
above the ee of barons. 
"The lord privy-ſeal, receiving a warrant from the SO 
0 office, iſſues the ſeal, which is an authority to the . 
chancellor to pals the great ſeal, wherc the nature of the gran 
requires the great ſeal.-But 
© trealury, from whence the 8 7 


Wed. 


tenants bg þ called Grd, and in ſome places, for LOT: innate, 


the crown, whoſe truſt and honour is ſo great, that it has | 


with all great fiſhes, | 


| military, others of a civil ſome Yew of 
i es . . Capacity 5 Jud 2 | 


- © that the dominion and jurifdiftion of the ſea may juſtly ; 
Dre or kingdom 5 8 ; 


ö 

; = 
Civil law: but in criminal matters, they proceed by a ſpecial f 0 

| 


| e Bi ar ae by pac: before the thirtieth 


00 


| from the ben gentry in he county, and a in the abſence 
ol the dra enen. 4 
 Subſeryient to the 'lords-Yeutements, and lieutenants, 


are the juſtices of peace; who, according to 
rective from them, are to iſſue our warrants to the high and 
-conſtables, &c. ſor military ſervice, Scr. 
See the article Scr. 
LOTION LoT1o, popularly called wes, denotes «form, 
or medicine, made up of li uid matters, Chicfly uſed for beau- 
lying tho Bn, and it from thoſe deformities which 
a diſtempered blood ſometimes throws on it ; or rather, which 
1 preternatural ſecretion. For, ger 
aking, thoſe deren pers of the ſkin, which are accounted. 
a foul blood, proceed from the natural falts thrown 
by the ern ny HR ought to be waſhed 
E. ; ſo that inſtead of ſweeteners, which 
are uſually va theſe occafions, Dr. Qaincy thinks 
the urinary diſcharge ſhould be promoted, or that of the fin 
rectified — or ointments and —ę— . 
LoT10N alfo denotes a remedy, holding a medium between a 
fomentation and a bath. 
are refreſhing and ſomniſerous lotions for feveriſh per- 
ſons, made of leaves, flowers, and roots boiled, wherewith 
: the feet and hands ef the patient are waſhed z and after-waſh- 
ing, wrapped up in linen, Reeped in the ſame decoction, til 


There are iow allo far th head and hair, made of the aſhes | 


2 vine · t TS: 
LoTiow Philoſophers, in chemiſtry, is a cohobation 
which nature makes of what is raifed up, and ad afteriards fate 
back again — B veſſel. 4 

TON, in ph tes a prepa medicines, by 
wafhing them in ſome liquid, either 7 e very light, * as 
to take away only the d Ne 
in order to clear them of ſome falt, or cotroſive ſpirit, as is 
Se precipitates, maziſterie Se. or intend- 
ed to take away 1 e 19 png 
municate 1 good one. 
[LOTTERY A 


— — 


of lotteries, and e 
are too well known us to need 4 deſcript uy: Bey. | 
are very frequent in England and Holland, 0 
not be ſer on foot without the permiſſion of the | 
8 J r On ay 


* 


has 


1700. Ew he hems ther do mane nach 
mans.— He diſtinguiſhes ſever of lotteries; ind takes 
ocenkinn ts sf ee, and reve font) ales of 
Loves g thereto; | _ 4 | id . 
| LEASURE, and - 
Platonic Lovt. See the article. ATonic, | uur. 


LOUIS, LxWIs, Louis pon, or Lewipore, 4 French 
coin, firſt ſtruck in 1640. under the reign of Louis XIII. 
and which has now a conſiderable currency. © 

Tonis Hort 5 firſt, were valued at ten livres, afterwards at 
eleven, at twelve and fourteen. In the latter- 

- end of the — 5 of Louis MV. they iſen to twenty, 
and in the beginning of that of 2 
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| TREASURER... 4 
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8 — ouis, is the "of 
Aiman, * ted 3 a miliary oder, an. 


j _ thirty-ftx," "nay, forty and upwards 


however, that in the laſt c 
; fs og. proportion. po" the 9 
382 38 the cis Þ the is ht un | 
1 On one coin RT hi 
© name; and on the „A croſs com „ age 1 
ot toned with' crowns. 1 5 Mur regnat, vintit 
As or E Lo. 


$s head, 3 
Sit nomen Domini bone- i 
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is 


col Ys hes 


| ep 
/ number -of k 


colouty. and ie ; 
3 are in it 
| four commanders. The 


7 4. 2309 
of three, 4 : 


ag 4 - 
Ter Ane Arn , 
y * MA + x a 8 * 1 


LUC 


| in fortification. Y' + Frans ON 
Low hemiſphere. "Ca Hemirwert, 
Low . 5 Mass. . 
ſiyis. STYLE» 
1 — in our W are 
night-time with a light and a bell; y che ſight and noiſe 
whereot, birds fitting on the ground become ſtupefied; and ſo | 
are covered with a net, and taken. 

WER exchequer. G 
Loney 5 See che article JOcran 
Lou dial. Dil. 
LOWERING the flag. See the article FLAG. - 
LOWEST region. Sce the article RxOGIO W. 

. LOXODROMIC tale. See the article ABLE. 
LOXODROMICS, the art, or method, of oblique 
the loxodromy, or rbumb. See SAILING, and R4ums. 
. LOXODROMY *, LoxopRoMIA,; the line which a ſhip de- 
ſcribes in ſailing on the ſame collateral rhumb. See Rum. 


c ol. 


ExcneQUER. 


, courſe. 

The ale ids Laden the, cats un ihe 
meridians in fame angle, called the loxodromic angle. See 

ANGLE. 


LOZENGE, or Loz Anon; a kind of Tam, or 
quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of four equal and parallel lines, 
or ſides, whoſe angles are not right, but whereof two-oppo- 


ſite ones are acute, and the other two obtuſe ;. the diſtance be- |. 
tween the ewo obtuſe ones being always equal to the Jengtb L 


of one fide. 
. derives the word lozenge from 
— — that of a laurel 
10 820 » it is ordinarily called rhombus ; > rb" 
ſides are unequal, rhomboides.  - 
LozenGE, in heraldry, is a rhombus, or figure of equal ſides, | | 


but ual angles 3 reſembling a quatry of glaſs in our old 
. — — * placed ere, point-ways.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 


ia ; Daa 


69. It is in this figure that all unmarried gentlewomen and | 
 - 


widows bear their coats of arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it was 
the figure of the Amazonian ſhield ; or, as others, becauſe it 
is the antient figure of the ſpindle. 

2 1 the ſuf, in that the latter is nar- 
pre 5 


to be held ot chewed in the mouth till are melted 
there: the in what are otherwiſe called trerhiſct, tro- 
ches. 

LUCARIA®, an antient feaft celebrated by the Romans.— 
Sext. Pompeius obſerves, that the Luceria were folemnized in 
| the wood, where the Romans, defeated one, rm cm 
Gauls, retired, and concealed themſelves. | 644 b 


© # The word, according to Feſtus, and gest. Pompeius, comes 
from lucss, a grove, or wood. —Varro derives it from luce, the 
ablative of the word dur, light and e the former 

|  exymology ſeems the more natural. 


6 Wy hand — th inincty'of 6 alan 
_ they found in that wood, which was between the Tyber and 
the road called Via Salaria. 

' LUCIANISTS, or Le ANS, a religious ſect, fo called from 
Lucianus; or Lucanus, a beretit of the ſecond century; being 
a diſciple of Marcion, whoſe errors he followed, adding fome 

new ones to tim. 7 

Epiphanius fays, he abandoned Marcion; Ste that 
people ought not to marry, for fear of inrichi rea- 
tor: and yet other authors mention, that he . er- 

rot in common with Marcion, and other Gtioſtics. He 

. denied the immortality of de du; alſorting it to be me- 

| — wes-endther ſect e tee who appeared 
time after the Arians.— They taught, that the Father 

deen a Father 78, aud that he had the name even before 


3 


— — as having in him the power, or 
1 5 eee ee. - 
che Son. n ; 
of lunatits, or maniats, i the 
r e their reuſon. 
n rern 
ches if 2 N 


ziele 
138555 corenes, a fixed ftar, "of e ſorvind age, in the 
1122 eee Were en. Ae 
IDA a bright ſtar maghitude, in con- 
80887 = yr += nd qe 91 29009 


See the attitle Neger, > WAY Mt! 0 
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3 N N — to intimate, that tae they believe 
bor 2 arg the children from — 
mays, that e was the auto of « new ce 


”% 
n * 


— 


who go in the | 
"pra, 


Lv 


LUES, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for a diſeaſe of any 


Lves, in a more 


failing, by | 


ſharp at the ends. See Fu- * 
LozaNGE is alte a form-of mediciad, made into ſmall pieces, 6 


—— 


3 1 


Lerifirinar inctualid mightily in Gaul, Spatts, Egypt, #4 
The occaſion of the = yin that Lucifer would not al- 
low any acts he had done to be aboliſhed. —There were but 


two Lutiferian biſhops, but a great number of prieſts and 
deacons.— The Luciferiaits bore a peculiar averſion to the 


Arians. 
cireenſes. | „ {Cincenvts. 
ales. } $0 the article | Fiennes. 


CROUS gamer. See the article Gaus. 


kind. 


particular ſenſe, is reſttained to contagious and 

peſtilential diſeaſes, oy 

Ly es, in the more common and modern uſe of the word, eſpe- 
cially when joined with Gallica, ot uenerea, is refitained only 


to the French pox. See VENEREAL di 2210 
LUPF, a ſea · term, the ſame with lee/. oor. 


LULLY's art. See the article Ak r. 


LUMB AGO, pains about the loins, and the (mall of the back; | 


ſuch as precede ague-fits, and fevers. 

, ariſe commonly from fulne(s, and acrimony; in com- 
mon with a diſpoſition to yawning, ſhuddering, and erratic 
pains in other parts; and go off with evacuation, generally by 

ſweat, and other critical diſcharges of fevers. 


LUMBAL glands. GLAND, 
LumBAL — See the article 8 Nerve. 
LUMBARIS, an epithet given to thoſe branches of the tn 
which carry 'the blood to-the muſeles of the loins. | 
UMBARIS is alſo applied to certain veins, * which bring 
r 


There is alſo a muſcle of the thigh which bears this name. 
See Ps0As. 


LUMBRICAL “, Lombyrentry, an appellation given to four 


muſcles of the hand, and'as many of the feet, which a as 
adducents of the fingers and tors. 


eee 
weir figure, and ſmalneſs, which gives them a reſemblance 


pu | ds eee | 


LumMBzRtcates manus are muſcles of the hands, conimobly 
ſuppoſed to be nothing. but branches of the tendons of the 
8 which go to the inſide of the firſt bone yo 2 | 
nger,” and are fuppoſed to contribute to the variet . 
tions with the fingers, b giving. a 9 1 Ne it 
actions of the other muſcles 3 but, 0 Er Soy —— to 
draw the fingers towards the thumb.— 42 | 
— obſerves, that ſome of them have diſtin _— and fuſ- 


pony the reſt may have ſo too, and therefore makes them 


muſcles. 

Louskre alas pedis are muſcles of the * Which ariſe, 
as in the hand, from. each ten the  petforans, 
. profundus 3 and go to the Inlide 6 ch of the le 

[LUMINOS fam. See the atticle SEMLTA, | A 
UMIN OLUMN: POR 

| Luminous e. 1 See the article j Fink. | 


LUNA, in aftronomy, the moon. See the article Mogg. 


Luna, in the ede miſts, ſignifies Alper; & called 
from the fu N mente ef hi inch e 
The medieinal virtues of metal, Dr. Quincy ſays, are | 


thi 
none at all, until it have undergone Very n, ; 
tions. 93 Sy rt. 5 ere A. 
UNA. 9 SAT. RTP 
Fir of Los + See the article Vitxtot. 
LUNALE 3 See the article Nr 


LUN AR, ſomething belonging t6 the | moon. Mog. 
Luv aw periodical mo the conſiſt each twenty days, ſe- 
ven hours, and x few Miedl. 4 A 


Lunan Jedical aquds cnt ft 
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be for 


. of twenty-nine 4453, twelve 
Lonas years con three . bubdred jd pt o/0 ot | 
ja In the 
* variety of 12 e frequent IL this 

ery Don gue till te Hor e | 
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ical months, 
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4 Tar the moon! N 5 s 282 
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Rainzow. 


onkrne, | 


—_ „ K Is. 


| triangle A C 
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ere 
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, 
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1 circles, that inteiſect each other within. 


e above 72 level 


_ _ ther 
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LUN 


NATICUS, a perſon affeQted, or 


lepties were antiently 


LUNATIC. 1 
2 moon. Hence, epilepti 
regard the 


led . 


of the moon. 

Dr from an antient opinion, 
n that planet. A much ſound- 
hath taught us, 7 hat then — in ity 
—— the antients ined, nor e 
3 other heavenly bo- 
dies ; occaſioning reer 

— and 4 thereby affecting human bodies. 


 LUNATION, he period, or ſpace of time, between one new | 
and another. 


month; conſiſti 


of 29 
GNTH, 


Ar the end of 19 years the PW lations always return, on 
the ſame day, but not at the ſame preciſe time of r a 
a difference of one hour, 27 minutes, and 
in the antients were miſtaken, taking — 
number to be more ſure and infallible than it is. 


conds : 
_ of the 


nations gain a day on the beginning of the month: ſo that, 
came to reform the calendar, the /unations hap- 
EE On Nee 
y the goldea number. "gs remedy which, we now make 
uſe of the perpetual cycle epacts. 

We take 19 epacts, which anſwer to a cycle of 19 years; 
NN gained a day, 
* other epacts: which is alſo done, — dy the 


is taken, that the index 4 — 1 muſt te ar; 
changed, excepting at the concluſion of a century, w 
_ Gere is "marble "of ie, on account of the metemptoſis, or 
proem ofis ; that is, of the lunar or ſolar 
the bilſextile or _intercalary day is ſuppreſſed without a lunar 


00.—When there is a lunar equation, without ſup- 
biffextile, the next preceding, or higher index, is 

be done in 2400.— NS the if back: an 
a ſuppreſſion, 25 in 1800 ; or neither the one 
* 2000; the lame index is retained. See 


LUNE, E i metry, pe 6 farm e. 
ſdent er half-moon 3 2 — andy 


Fs the quadrature 5 . TG never yet ef. 
geometricians have out res of man 
1 parts.—The firſt partial : 


| Sal en — 9 of a ſhipwrecked 
"ras pre by Vigo en by commenced geometrician. See CIRCLE, and A- 


Fig 


 DRATORE, 

8 * radius 
— * AE BFA be H 
And ſince BC EAG B', the 
equal to the ſemicircle AE B: taking away, therefore, from 
each On Ne: e A; AEBFA 6 the 
ONE, in fortification. See the article Demr-lune.- 

LUNETSH, in fortification, an. inv 
elevation of earth, made in the middle of the fold, the 
© Curtin, about ive fathoms in bead. 

* Lamettes are hay mage wn ditches full of water, 8 


8.) be a ſemicircle, and G C 


tes's lune. 


e 
t 

c dee confi of tus i, which form a re-entering 

only twelve feet wide, is 4 

ee gu 6 


OR lk. bo by the mediaſtin 
N. the right — how 
, by means of ſome fiſſures running from the fore 

2.— n d, reſemble 
Ek of Vim hols hook i t together they are 


but 


5 48 1 „ en conſiſti 
e SIS which ſeem. to be 
ray ror hap ig chat, by blowing into one of | 
ELITES chi thoſe or velicles, b 
_— I Baonema. 5 2 
e * 4 92 1 2% bu e mal 


09's 

Ae a beanchs, 83 
$A ping eu reſt, which far 
ants 1 wed WE. Bf 1 42 | 1 


found fince, that in 312 years and a half the {- | 


e take 1 
cmiſbon of an intercalary day, which happens three times in 
P 2 the calendar is adjuſted to the ſun. 


the next following, or lower index, is taken, as was 


r 


, to diſpute the pallage of | 


# 
| 
rl. 
155 
1 
5 


of: that diſeaſe ſeem to de regulated | 


PEI tr | 


r or cells, are called the internal lo- 
bules ; by which name they are diſtinguiſhed from the leſſer 
lobes diem of.— They are ſeparated from one another by in- 
terſtices, which receive the veſſels, and are filled up with 
membranes propagated from the lobules, and lying ſome pa- 
rallel, ſome angular. Theſe lobules diſcover an diſplay them- 
ſelves — „if the larger trunks of the bronchia be laid 
open, blown into; by which means, every lo- 
bule — to that branch will be inflated, and en 
di and ſhew its extent. 
The whole — lu gs is covered with a common 
membrane, which is diviſible int6 two coats ; the outer mr 
ſmooth, and nervous; the inner ſomewhat thicker and rouj 
er, conſiſting moſtly of the extremities of veſſels and veſic 
| through the impreflion-of which it is pitted, and — in 
ſome meaſure, a honeycomb. Some affirm, that in this coat 
are abundance of orations, or pores, ſo diſpoſed, that 
readily imbibe any humidity from the cavity of the thorax, but 
ſuffer nothing to eſcape into it: but this ſeems little more than 


fancy. 

The veſſels of the lungs are, the bronchia, the pulmenary and 
bronchial arteries' and veins, nerves, and lymphatics.—Of 
theſe veſſels, ſome -_ , and ſome in reſpect of 
the ſervice the to the reſt of the body.— The common 
are, the bronchi , the pulmonary artery and yen, the nerv 
— ö the proper are, the bronchial artery and 


Dr. Willis, contrary to the common opinion, aſcribes to the 
lungs a great number of nerves, which come from the trunk 
of the par vagum; and which, being diftributed through the 
ſubſtance of the lungs, embrace the serious and ſanguiferous 
veſſels. He alſo afferts, that the veſiculz have muſculous fi- 
bres, to enable them to exert a greater contraQive force in ex- 


piration; though others deny any ſuch fibres —Diemerbroeck 


ion. When 


uadrature was that of the lu- 


quadrant A GB C-wiill be 


L's 


Je Tab. 0 (3 (3planeh. * 42. 2 ; 


obſerves, that the veſicles admit not only of air, but alſo of 
other groſſer matters; and inftances two aſthmatic 
which he opened; the one a ſtone · cutter, the veſiculæ of . 
whoſe lungs were ſo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, his 
knife went as if through a heap of and; and the other a 
ſeather · driver, in whom the veſicles were full of the fine duſt, 
or down, of feathers. See ASTHMA. 
Pol 5 — of the LunGs, See the article PoLypvus. | 
LAR, in aftronomy and chronology, "denotes foime- 
N the ſun, and of that of the 
moon. 

Lux150LAR year is a period of years made multiplying the 
cycle-of the moon,' which is nineteen, Afar ym ſun, 
which'is twenty-eight ; the product of which is five hundred 
thirty-two; in which 22 of time thoſe two luminaries ro- 


turn to the ſame 
LUNULAR ongles. See the article Aux. 
LUPERCALIA*, feafts inſtituted, in antient Rome, inbooour 
of the god Pan. 2 | 
* The word comes bees he name of « ace under the 
2 Palatine mountain, where the ; the name of» place un 


The Lupercalia were celebrated on the fifteenth of the calends 
of March, that is, on the fifteenth of February; or, as Ovid 
| obſerves, on the third day aljer the ides. They are ſuppoſed to 
8 — 
n the morning of this ci. or of Pan 
ran naked — the ſtreets of — 4 D married 
women they met on the hands and belly, with 4 thong, or 
an omen pr 


ſtrap, of — wh Which was 
„and happy deliveries. See Luci. 


| : | 
The reaſon of this —— cuſtom, in celebrating the Luper- 
2 222 9 wephnry — for while 

& were ing at a body of robbers, 
hold of the occaſion, plundered thei of their flocks, Upon 

this, the-tyro brothers, and all the youth that were with them, 
throwing off their elothes, tobe the more expedite, /purſued 
che thieves, and recovered their prey. This ſucceeded” ſo 
3 nenn 

perc 


Lu 

This ſeaſt was aboliſhed in the time of Auguſtus 3 but it was 
afterwards, reſtored, and continued to the time of the emperor 

YO ANGER 4a in 


15 UPERCI, a name given iefts of the god binn 
4 — oben, prieſts in Rome: 
3 divided into two, Colleges, or companies z the ne 
callel Fabii, and the other Nuintilii: Seen 
43 , Which he called Fuji. 9. 14 * 
jus mentions the inficution of this new college of La- 

2 ee eee 


„it appears, from the ſame Sue tonius, that 
e bor oy L yn infer dy vor in honour 


vor in 


ſtands of Calan, and — 


1 b” 


„ 
Noo ; 
18941 " 


. . 


See the article Cane ane: of; (Rai 
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LUPUS, elf, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of nineteen ſtars. See CENTAUR. 


LURE *, in falconry, a piece of red leather cut in form of a] 


bird, with two wings, ftuck with feathers ; and ſometimes 
baited with a piece of fleſh : wherewith to reclaim, or call 
back a hawk. ks 48 


the ſame; formed, according to Skinner, from the Anglo 


- ® The word comes from the French leuyre, which To 


Saxon, /aure, traitor ; or, according to Tripaud, from /cora 
craftineſs, : 


LUSTER, or LusTRE, gloſs, or brightneſs appearing 
* ay thing; particularly on manufaRures of ſilk, wool, or 
u 


LusTRE is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, or manner 0 


giving that gloſs, or brilliance. | 


e luſtre of ſilks, in which their chief beauty conſiſts, is 
given them by waſhing in ſope, then clear water, and dip- 

ing them in alum-water cold. | 
The luſtre of black taffety is given by double-brewed beer, 
boiled with orange or lemon-juice ; that of coloured taffeties 
with water of gourds, diſtilled in an alembic. 
Curriers give a luſtre, or gloſs to their leather, ſeveral ways, 
according to the colour to be illuſtrated. —For blacks, the 
firſt /uftre is with juice of barberries ; the ſecond with gum 
arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders pu boiled together : for 
coloured leathers, they uſe the white of an egg beaten in 
water: Morocco's have their Ire from juice of barberries, 
and lemon or orange, 
For hats, the Ire is frequently given with common water; 
ſometimes a little black dye is added.— The fame luftre 
ſerves ſkinne:s, except that in white furs they never uſe any 
black dye.—For very black furs, they ſometimes prepare a 
luflire of galls, copperas, Roman alum, ox's marrow, and 
other ingredients. \ 
The 52 is given to cloths and mohairs, by preſſing them 
under the calender. See CALENDER, and PRESSING. 
LUSFRAL, an epithet applied by the antients, to the water 
uſed in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the peo- 


le. 
8 them the Romaniſts have borrowed the holy water uſed 
in their churches. , | 
LuSTRAL Day, Dies LusrRxicus, that whereon the luſtra- 
tions were performed for a child, and its name given; which 
was uſually the ninth day from the birth of a boy, and the 
eighth from that of a girl- Though others performed the 
ceremony on the laſt day of that week wherein the child was 
born, and others on the fifth day from its birth. 

Over this feaſt- day the goddeſs: Nundina was ſuppoſed to 
preſide; the midwives, nurſes, and domeſtics, handed the 
child backwards and forwards, around a fire burning on 
the altars of the gods, after which they ſprinkled it with 
water. The old women mixed ſaliva and duſt with the 
water. — The whole ended with a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment. | f 
LUSTRATION, Eapiation; ſacrifices, or ceremonies, by 
which the Romans purified, their cities, fields, armies, or 


pay defiled by any crime, or impurity. | 


ome of their lu/trations were public, others private. | 
"There were three ſpecies, or manners, of performing lu/tra- 
tion; viz. by fire and ſulphur; by water; and by air; which 
laſt was done by fanning and agitating the air round the thing 
to be purified. * | 
| The was 6 a peculiar kind of luſtration for young chil- 
ren. 1 12575 | | 
Lomier has a volume expreſs on the lu/trations of the antients : 
Joh. Lomeieri Zutphanenſis Epimenides, five de veterum gen- 
tilium Luſtrationibus; firſt printed at Utrecht in 1681. and 
ſince, with additions, in 1702. 4“. | 
All perſons, flaves only exc he ſhews, were miniſters 
of ſome ſort of laſtration. When any one died, the houſe 
was to be ſwept after a particular manner, by way of. puri- 
fication : the prieſt threw water on new-married with 
the like intention. — To purify themſelves, would 
even ſometimes run naked through the ſtreets ; ſuch was 
their extravagance. And, as if fancy was not fertile enough 


to raiſe the dead, in order to get i ions what they muſt 


do to purge themſelves of their ſins. Add, that they fre- 


itious miracles. N . 
| birds, fay they, practiſe luftration,. both waſhin 
themſelves, and lll ap — 7 their a tows 2 
takes ſtraw, and uſes it to purify her chickens. There 
was ſcarce any action, at the beginning and end of which 
the gentiles did not perform ſome ceremony to cleanſe them- 


| quently raiſed the opinion of the ſanctity of their expiations 
The | 


. ſelves, and appeaſe the gods. When they had no animals 


to ſacrifice, they made the figure/ of the beaft would 
offer in dough, metal, or other matter; and thus crificed 


1 in effigy. N | en HEH 
| Socke explations were performed in the water; for which rea- 


7 — - -” "TR. 


moſt uſual colours. 


former 


they durſt not 


ſon certain ſountains and rivers. were in — 
Vou, II. No gz. CA ß. ere in great teputati 


1 
k ; 


i 
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others were performed in the air. — A certain heathen 
cauſed himſelf to be ſeriouſly ſifted in a ſieve, as we now 
ſift corn: another hung himfelf by a cord, and was toſſed 
backwards and forwards : another ſhut his eyes, and ſet 
himſelf blindfold to find out a noſegay tied to a cord : others 
played at ſee-ſaw, as a more efficacious way of appealing the 
8. | 

ire was much uſed for expiation : ſometimes the penitents 
were caſt into the fire; at others, they were only brought to 
the flame, or ſmoke. | | 

It was common, on theſe occaſions, to ſhed human blood: 
the prieſts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel inci- 
ſions on themſelves. —EreQtheus, king of Attica; ſacrificed 
his daughter to Proſerpina. Several had their throats cut at 


Rome, to obtain the emperor's health from the gods. "Thoſe - 


who commanded armies, offered one of their ſoldiers to 
appeaſe the anger of the gods; that he alone might ſuffer all 
the wrath the army deſerved. | 
All forts of perfumes, and odoriferous herbs, had place in 
8 he egg was much uſed among them, as being 
e ſymbol of the four elements: its ſhell, they ſay, , repre- 
ſents the earth; the yolk, a globe of fire; the white, reſembles 
the, water; and beſides it has a ſpirit, they ſay, which repre- 
ſents the air, For this reaſon it is, that the bonza's, or Indian 
prieſts, believe to this day that the world came out of an egg. 
— There is ſcarce any pot-herb, pulſe, tree, mineral, or 
metal, which they did not offer the gods by way of expia- 
tion: nor did they forget milk, bread, wine, or honey: what 
is more, they made uſe of the very ſpittle, and urine. | 
The poets had feigned, that the gods purified themſelves ; and 
they did not omit to purify their ſtatues. — They made a 
irate for children, the eighth day after their birth. — 
hen a man who had been falſely reputed dead, returned 
home, he was not to enter his houſe by the door.—lIt was 
a ſettled cuſtom to offer no expiation for thoſe who were 
hanged by order of juſtice; or that were killed by thunder. 
Neither did they offer any for thoſe who were drowned in 
the ſea; it being the common opinion, that their ſouls pe- 
riſhed with their bodics. And hence it was, that perſons in 
danger of ſhipwreck ſometimes thruſt their ſwords through 
their bodies, that they might not die in the ſea ; where they 
thought their ſoul, which they ſuppoſed to be a flame, would 
be totally extinguiſhed. . | 
The moſt celebrated expiato 
when they offered an hundred beaſts ; though they commonly 
did not offer ſo many, but contented themſelves with killing 
twenty-five ; but thoſe being quadrupeds, their feet came to 
an hundred. | 
Luftrations, and luftratory ſacrifices, were not only performed 
for men, but alſo for temples, altars, theatres, trees, foun- 
tains, rivers, ſheep, fields, and vill When the Arval 
brothers offered a victim for the fields, their ſacrifice was 
called ambarvalia. 
Cities were all to be purified, from time to time: ſome 
walked the victim round their walls, and then flew him.— 
The Athenians facrificed two men, one for the men of their 
City, and the other for the women. The Corinthians ſacri- 
ficed the children of Medea ſoz though the poets ſay, Medea 
killed them herſelf. The Romans performed the ceremony 


facrifice was the hecatomb, 


of purifying their city every fifth year; whence the name of 


# 


um was given to the ſpace of five years. 
Divers of the expiations were auſtere: ſome fafted ; others 
abſtained from all ſenſual pleaſures: ſome, as the prieſts of 
Cybele, caftrated themſelves ; others, that they might live 


chaſte, eat rue, or lay under the branches of a ſhrub called 


Tue, 2 See AGnus Caſtus, 

he poſtures of the penitents were different, according to the 
different ſacrifices; they ſometimes joined prayers to the 
ſolemnity; at other times, a public confeffion of fins was 


made. — The Indians, when they ſacrificed to Hercules, called 


him a thouſand reproachful names; and 
his anger, if any r term came out of their mouth, 
The prieſts changed their habits, according to the ceremo- 
nies to be performed: white, purple, and black, were the 
| had their heads always covered, 
and dong hair, except in the ſacrifices of Saturn, Hercules, 


ht they incurred 


' Honour, and a few others: only the prieſts of Iſis were 
in inventing modes of /u/tration, they even uſed inchantments 


ſhaven, becauſe that goddeſs under went the ſame operation, 


after the death of her huſband Oſiris. In ſome ceremonies the 


prieſts were ſhod, in others bare- foot: the poets expreſs the 
the word vincula. They had no girdles; nay, 
unce the word ivy, becauſe ivy cleaves to 
every thing. In the facrifices of Venus, and the Moon, 
every one took the habit of the contrary ſex. Every thing 
was to be done by odd numbers ; becauſe they looked on an 


even number which may be equally divided, as the ſymbol of 
mortality and deſtruction. The odd number was with them 
holy: hence Neptube's trident, Cerberus three beads, and 
for ri thunder - dart, wich three points. 


They caſt into the river, or at leaſt out bf the cit 
malo, or other things that had ſerved for a AMHrotiin, of fiicti- 
fice of atonement ; and thought thetnfcIves threatened" wi 


ſome great misfortune, when r hem. 
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— At Marſeilles, they took care to feed 4 poor man for fome ; Millary had not imagined: from the preachers of indul 
time; after which, they charged him with all the fins of the he proceeded to indulgences themſelves, and inveigh 
country, and drove him away: thoſe of Leucade faſtened warmly, both againſt the one and the other. "Yai 
a number. of birde to a man charged wich their ſins, and in | At firlt he only advanced-ambiguous propolitions; but, being 
that condition caſt him headlong from a high tower; and if 2 — a _— = n 
the birds hindered his being killed, they droue him out of the] and without reſerve; inſomuch that in 1520. he was ſolemnly 
- be condemned and excommunicated by the pope.—But neither 
Part —_— were aboliſhed by the emperor Con- the pope's thunder, nor the condemnation of ſeveral univer- 
bis -  antine, and his ſucceſſors z the reſt ſubfiſted till the Gothic | fities, could make any impreſſion of terror upon him; but 
kings were maſters of Rome, under whom they expired ; he continued preaching, writing, and diſputing, not againſt 
| "except that ſeveral of them were adopted by the popes, and indulgences only, but againſt ſeveral other corruptions which 
brought into the church, where they make a figure to this then prevailed in the church. | ; 
day: Witneſs the numerous confecrations, benedictions, ex- The character of the man, the ſtrength of his arguments, 
orciſms, ablutions, ſprinklings, proceſſions, feaſts, &c. ſtill and the weakneſs of His adverſaries caufe, ſoon procured him 
ts fe in the Romilh church. q a number of followers.— And thus it was that Lutheraniſm 
LUSTRUM , a term uſed by the Romans, to ſignify a ſpace 2 . the adherents whereto — called 3 
a a om Zutherus, a name which has a Greek turn which 
* «ag 8 r been at thi he aſſumed in lieu of his family name, Lotter, or Laut ber; 
N 0 0 pb fifth year, they "aid t 44 or tribute] it being the cuſtom of thoſe days, for men of learning to 
— Pers fron oboe — at their firſt inſti- Live themſelves Greek names: witneſs Eraſmus, Melanch- 
. tution, was continued them for five years; though afterwards thon, Bucer, &c. £ : he , 
it was abridged to one—Others rather derive the word from | In 1523. Luther quitted the habit of a religious, and in 
, to make a review; becauſe once in five years the | 1524. married; after having been an happy inſtrument of re- 
cenſors reviewed the army. | . 22 a great part of — under the mg of 
eorge duke of Saxony, —He died at his native in 
Los r nun wasalfo a ceremony, or ſacrifice uſed by the Romans, wy" ; 1 
aſter numbering their people once in five years. See Lus-| The firſt who received Lutheraniſm, were the people of 
TRATION.  _ a n ; Mansfeld, and the Saxons : it was preached at Kreichſaw, in 
LUTE, LuTum, in chemiſtry, a compoſition of certain te- x521.—Tt was received at Goſlar, Roftock, Riga in Livo- 
nacious ſubſtances, wherewith to cloſe the apertures and] nia, Rentling, and at Hall in Suabia, at Augſburg, Hamburg, 
unQures of veſſels in diſtillation, &. | | and Treptow in Pomerania, in 1522.— In Pruſfia, in 1523. 
N 2 is 822 any '_ of r a age — — in the —— — Lunenburg, at D E 
El in the conſtruction of Furnaces, or ing to reſlaw, in 1525.—In Hefle, in 1526. at Aldenburg, Straſ- 
them veſſels of glaſs, or earth, that are to reſiſt a very violent burg, * Branfwick, in 1528. ne Quittngen, Lois, and 
| 9” OY lutes e ** ol flour _ tay? —_ u Lunenburg, in 1530. at Munſter, and Paderborn in Weſt- 
ick- ___ __ a; m_—y iron nlings, — - phalia, in 2532: at Ethlingen, and Ulm, in 1533. in the 
wn and linſeed oil; rs, of potters earth, river ſand, | duchy of Grubenhagen, at Hanover, and in Pomerania, in 
zorſes dung, powder of broken pots, caput mortuum of vi- | 1534. in the duchy of Wirtemberg, in 1535. at Cothus, 
triol, droſs of iron, beaten „ flocks of wool mixed with | in the lower Luface, in 1 37. in the county of Lippe, in 
, falt water, or bullock's blood. | 1538. in the electorate of Brandenburg, at Bremen, Hall in 
The lute uſed by Lemery was only two parts of ſand, and] Saxony, Leipſic in Miſnia, and at * in 1539. 
one of clay, tempered together in Water; which, does very at Embden in Eaft-Friſeland, Hailbron, Halberſtadt, and 
;-+ Joining © 2 * retorts, and their receivers in Magdeburg, in 1540. in the palatinate of the duchy of 
illing of volatile ſpirits, Oc. 


Newburg, at Regenſburg, and Wiſmar, in 1542. at Bux- 


In diftilling by the alembic, or veſica, or copper body, with | tende, Hildeſheim, and at Oſnabrug, in 1543. in the lower 
its head or ſerpentine, a wet bladder ſerves very well t 


. erves o lute] Palatinate, in 1546. in Mechlemburg, in 1552. in the 
the junQures of the veſſels; but for the diſtillation of corro- | the marquiſate o Hurlach, and that of Hochberg, in 15 56. 
ſive ſpirits, as alſo to ſtop the cracks of glaſſes, Ge. the fol- in the county of Bentheim, in 1 564. at Haguenaw, and in 
loving 1 ninety recommended; v1z. ſtarch boiled, or] the lower marquiſate of Baden, In 1568. and in the duchy 
fiſh· glue dillolved in ſpirit of wine, with flour of ſulphur, | of Magdeburg, in 1570. Foevet. T. I. p. 460, ſeq. 
ſe, and lime flacked in milk. See Supplement, article | Lutherani/m * und e ſome N ſince the time of 
UTE. rn . 4 5 its founder. Luther rejected the epiſtle of S. James, as incon- 
Lurz No. ; any 58 r of the Fe kind; os dee with the dete of $. Paul, in rdation to juſtifi- 
antiently but five rows. of firings ; though in courſe of time | cation; he alſo ſet afide the Apocalypſe; both which are now 
four, five, or fix more have been added. received as canonical, in the Lutheran church. 


| | Luther reduced the number of ſacraments to two, viz. bap- 
® Some derive German 
the ſame; rr tiſm, and the euchariſt; but he believed the 8 N 
it from the Arabic, allaud. - conſubſtantiation : that is, that the matter of the bread and 
* | | "TL wine remain with the body and blood of Chriſt; and it is in 
Tue lute conſiſts of four principal — : the table; the body | this article, that the main difference between the Lutheran 
or belly, which has nine or ten ſides; the neck, which has | and Engliſh churches conſiſts. A”) 
nine or ten ſtops or diviſions marked with ſtrings; and the | Luther maintained the maſs to be no ſacrifice ;- he exploded 
. head or croſs, wherein are ſcrews, for raiſing or lowering the | the adoration of the hoſt, auricular confeſſion, meritorious 
; ſtrings to the proper tone. In the middle of the table is a | works, indulgences, purgatory, the worſhip of images, c. 
| zole, or parete for the ſound, There is alſo a bridge that the | which had been introduced in the corrupt times of the Romiſh 
ings are faſtened to, and a piece of ivory between the head | 


church. He alſo oppoſed the doctrine of free-will ; main- 
. © andthe neck, to which the other extremity of the ſtrings is | tained predeſtination; aſſerted that we are neceflitated in all 


| . In playing, the ſtrings are ſtruck with the right hand, | we do; that all our actions done in a ſtate of fin, and even 
and with the left the ftops are preſſed, - | the virtues themſelves of heathens, are crimes; that we 
The lutes of Bologna are oſteemed the beſt; on account of | are only juſtified by the imputation of the merits and ſatiſ- 
the wood, which is faid to have an uncommon diſpoſition for | faction of Chriſt. He alſo oppoſed the faſtings in the 
producing a ſweet ſound. — The theorbo- is an improvement] Romiſh church, monaſtical vows, the celibate of the clergy, 
on the common rt. ee _ 
Temperament of the LuTE, denotes the alteration requiſite to be | Some authors reckon thirty-nine different ſects, which at 
made in the intexvals, both with regard to concords, and diſ- | different times have ſprung up 10 the Lutherans ; viz- 
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| _cords, in order to render them more juſt on that inſtrument... | the Antinomians, Samoſatenſes, Inferani, Antidiaphoriſts, 
4 Archi-LuTz. See the article Axcurttevro. oo Ani eldians, Antiefiandrians, Anticaluinifts, Layers on 
| Theorbs-LuUT Ez. See the article Tuono 1“ of hand, Biſſacramentales, Triſſacramentales, Majorites, 
5 2 LUTHERANISM, che ſentiments of Dr. Martin Luther, | Adiaphorifts, DQuadriſacramentales, Luthero-calvinifts, Au- 
| and his followers, with regard to religian. metes, Medioſſandrians, C ee firm and wavering, 
2 Lutheraniſm had its riſe in the 16th : its author was |  Swenkfeldians,” Oftandrians,” Stansandriant, Antiftancarians, 

born at Eiſleben in Thuringia, in 1 


o 3.— his ſtudies he Zuinglians fimple, Zuinglians fignificative, Carleſtadians, 
entered, himſelf among the Auguſtines; and in 1512: took the  Evargic Tropifts, Arrabonarii ſpiritual, Sucefeldians, Serve- 
cap of a doctor in theology, in the univerſity of 


| irtemberg. tis, Davidicrt, or Davidi-Georgians, Metmonites, &c. 
In 1516. he attacked the ſchool-divinity in ſeveral thefes.— | ö | 
L 


bet. T. J. » 475. 

- In 1517. Leo X. having ordered indulgences to be diſpenſed THERANS, a ſe& of Proteftants who profeſs Lutheraniſm, 

* ie ho ſhould contribute towards the building of 8. or adhere to the doctrine and tenets of Luther. 
5 eter's church at Rome, he gave a commiſſion to the F The Lufberam, of all Proteſtants, are "thoſe who differ 
Dot —I[beugaſtines thinking they had a title to it | | leaſt from the Romiſh church. They are divided into ſe- 
- . before. any} elſe, Staupits,. their commiſſary-ge- | veral ſects; the principal v are recited in the follow- 
nel, 2 Luther to preach againſt thoſe di of ing articles, and in their proper places in the courſe of this 

F fv 3 See InDULGENCE; | N | F | 1 book. * wt 5 Wy * 4 | 0 . By | | 
2 „ Lan acquitted himſelf. in a manner, that perhaps the com- Moderate LuTHERAN, one who ſoftens or mitigates — 4 
7 ; % $6 4 1 > | ea eee: 
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doctrine; or follows the doctrine of Luther thus mitigated. 
Melanchthon was the firſt of this ſect. 


Lax LUTHERAN is an appellation given to thoſe who com- 


plied with the Interim, and who formed three different par- 
ties; that of Melanchthon, Pacius, or Pfeffinger, and that of 
te univerſity of Leipſic, and the divines of Franconia. 

Rigid LUTHERAN, one who ftill maintains the antient Luther- 

aniſm of Luther, and the firſt Lutherans. 
As to the articles of predeſtination and grace, the Luther- 
ans are no longer rigid. — The head of the rigid Lutherans 
was Flaccius Illyricus, the chief of the four authors of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory divided into Centuries; known under the 
name of Magdeburg Centuries, or Centuriators.— This man 
could not bear the leaſt alteration to be made in Luther's 
doctrine. | ; 

LuTHERO-CALy1NIsST, one who holds the opinions of Calvin, 
together with thoſe of Luther; ſo far as they are capable of 
ſudſiſting together. 91 : 

Lor HERO-OSLIANDRIAx, one who blends together the doctrine 
of Luther, and that of Lucas Oftander. 

LuTHERo-PAP1sT, an appellation given to thoſe Lutherans 
who excommunicated the Sacramentarians. | 

LuTHERO-ZUINGLIAN, one who jumbles together the opi- 
nions of Luther and Zuinglius. . 
Martin Bucer, of Scheleſtadt in Alſace, who from a Domini- 
can, by a twofold apoſtaſy, as the Romaniſts call it, became 
a Lutheran, was the head of the Luthero-Zuinglians ; whoſe 
tenets were not ſo much a mixture of Lutheraniſm and Zuin- 
glianiſm :—but what rather intitled them to the appellation, 
was, that they formed a ſociety, who agreed to tolerate and 
bear with each other's opinions. ; 

LUTHERN “, a kind of window over the cornice, in the 

roof of a building; ſtanding perpendicularly over the naked 
of the wall; and ſerving to illuminate the upper ſtory. 

The word comes from the French /zcarne, of the Latin I- 

cerna, light, or lantern. 
The French architects diſtinguiſh theſe into various kinds, 
according to their various forms; as ſquare, ſemicircular, bulls 

wy, flat arches, Flemiſh lutherns, &c. 

LUTUCM fapientie is the hermetical ſeat; made by melting 
the end of a glaſs veſſel by a lamp, and twiſting it up with a 
pair of pliers. 

LUXATI ON, LoxAT1io, in medicine and ſu , the 
flipping of the head of a bone from its proper receptacle into 
another place ; whereby the natural motion of the joint is 

deſtroyed. | . 

* The word is Latin, formed from /uxare, to looſen. 
Luxation is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called diſlacation; 
being the diſplacing of a bone, or rather the disjointing of two 
bones, articulated together for the motion of the part. 
Luxations are either violent, proceeding from ſome external 
cauſe ; as falls, ſtrains, blows, leaps, extenſions, &c,—Or 

gentle, ariſing from internal cauſes ; as a natural laxity of the 


_ ligaments, a fluxion of humours, or gradual collection thereof | 


between the joints, &c. 3 ä 
Luxation, properly, has place only amongſt bones whoſe ſtruc- 
ture determines them to a manifeſt motion: ſuch are all thoſe 
united by giarthroſis: thoſe articulated by ſynarthroſis, where 
there is no manifeſt motion, 'are indeed abject to fracture, 
* mig &c. but not to luxation. See DiAxTRHRO- 
= 818, Co * 6 " 

' Luxations, again, are either perfef,. or i 247. 

1 or complete Ton rip E i is that where 
the head of a bone is actually ſtarted out of the cavity of an- 
other. This is known by a tumour, or protuberance, formed 
by the head of the ſeparated bone, which raiſes up the ſkin 
and muſcular fleſh above its natural level in the part not de- 

| ined to receive it; and an hollowneſs ar ſinking in the place 
from whence it is „ perceivable by the touch. —It is 
alſo attended with great pain, a total abolition of motion, 
and a ſhortening of the limb. | 

Inperfect, or partial LuxaTion, Il 

ſubluxation, is where the motion is only much impaired, the 

joint weakened, and a deſormity perceivable in it, when com- 

© pared with the oppoſite part, which is ſound. This is other- 

wiſe called a frain, when it proceeds from an external cauſe; 
or, ſimply, a relaxation, when from an internal one. 

A luxation is ſaid to be ſimple, when it has no other accident 
or injury accompanying it—complicated, when it is attended 
with a wound, inflammation, fracture, or the like. | 
The cure of a luxation is by a ſpeedy reduction of the diſlo- 
cated member to its natural place. To this are neceſſary, 

1, Extenſion, alſig as, which a luxated as well as fractured 
member requires; as well on account of the contraction of 


the tendons, as that the head of the bone may more directly 


be intruded into its ſeat. —This extenſion is made either by 
the hands alone, which is called modus palez/tricus, becauſe, 
among wreſtlers, diſlocated members uſed to be reduced after. 
this manner; or by ligatures, or towels; or by inſtruments, or 
great machines, when the luxation is difficult and inveterate. 
3 After extenſion, follows the intruding of the joint into 
+ the natural cavity; which, likewiſe, may either be effected by 
the hands only, or by the heel (as when the head of the 0 


APAPOPHMA, called alſo | |. 


L YM 


humeri is fallen into the arm-pit), or by means of ladders, 
doors, peſtles, or Hippocrates's inſtruments, called ambe.— 
This way is termed methodical, by way of diſtinction from 
the third, which is called organical, becauſe performed by 
large inſtruments, and machines, but now altogether out of 
uſe, Gourmelinus to theſe adds amJsors, the very act of 
reducing the member into its own place, which is to be known 
by the ſound uſually heard, and from the uſe and motion of 
the reduced joint. 

Laſtly, becauſe, on account of the laxity of the tendons, &c. 
the reduced bone cannot remain in its natural poſition, it is 
neceſſary yet further to apply compreſſes and bandage ; by 
whoſe means the articulation is preſerved ſafe, till the liga- 
ments may acquire their uſual ſtrength of elaſticity and 


aſtriction. ö 
LYCANTHROPY *, AYKAN®@PQIIIA, a ſpecies of mad- 
neſs, wherein thoſe affected run, in the night-time, howl- 
ing about the fields like wolves ; and ſometimes bite and ſnarl 
like dogs : whence the diſeaſe is alſo called by the antients 

cynanthropy. 

The word comes of the Greek Xxu%o5, wolf; and ay9gore, 
9. d. man-wolf. | | 


 Lycanthropy is alſo uſed by ſome to expreſs an imaginary me- 
tamorphoſis of a man into a wolf, by magic power ; wherein 
the perſons affected ſeem not only to themſelves in the form 
of wolves, but to others. 

LYCEUM, ATKEION, the name of a celebrated ſchool, 
5 3 at Athens, where Ariſtotle explained his philo- 

ſophy. 

The place was compoſed of porticoes, and trees planted in the 
quincunx form, where the philoſophers diſputed walking. 
Hence phileſaphy of the lyceum is uſed to ſignify the philo- 
ſophy of Ariſt.tle, or the peripatetic philoſophy. 
Suidas obſerves, that the lyceum took its name from its hav- 
ing been originally a . of Apollo Lycens; or rather, a 
portico or gallery built by Lycus, ſon of Apollo ; but others 
mention it- to have been built by Piſiſtratus, or Pericles. 

LYCOCTONON. See the article AconiTE. 

LYDIAN mode. See the article Mops. 

LYGMOS, ATTMOE. See the article Hiccur. 

LYMPH, LymPna, in anatomy, a thin tranſparent humour, 
ſomething like water; ſecreted from the ſerum of the blood 
in all parts of the body, and returned to the blogd again, 
by proper ducts of its own, called [ymphatics, and ſuppoſed, 
1 ſome, to be the immediate matter of nutrition. 

It the /ymph be chemically examined, it will be found to 
contain a great deal of volatile, but no fixed ſalt, ſame 
legm, ſome ſulphur, and a little earth. 5 

e uſe of the lymph may be gathered from the conſidera- 
tion of the parts into which it diſcharges itſelf, That wb ch 
comes from the head, neck, and arms, is thrown into the 
jugular and ſubclavian veins.— All the lymphaties, which the 
parts in the cavity of the thorax ſend out, empty themſelves 
into the thoracic, duct; and the {ympha, from all the reſt of 
the body, flows to the common receptacle: ſo that there can 
be no doubt, but that its chief uſe is to dilute and perfect 
the chyle, before it mixes with the blood, 

LYMPHATICS, or Lymyegepucrs, a ſort of fine, ſmall, 
tranſparent veſſels, generally ariſing from the glands, and con- 
veying back to the blood a tranſparent liquor, called Iympb or 


© OR AO 22s th 
Theſe, though. not ſo viſible as, the other ve Els, becauſe, of 
their minuteneſs and tranſparency, are, however, exiſtent in 
all parts of the body but the difficulty. of finding, them 
has prevented their being deſcribed in many parts. ; 
The lymphatics are contracted at ſmall and unequal diſtances 
by two oppoſite ſemilunar valves, which permit the lymph 
to paſs through them towards the heart; but ſhut, like fAood- 
es, upon its returning. 5 1 
Jr e body, but after what manner, 
ee 
e 


. 


no great diſpute ; for, without doubt, all the liquors in 
in che fine capillary veſſels, by a different pipe from the cm- 
won (chane), in, which, the. reſt. of the, blood, moves.s but 


0 this pipe be long or ſhort, whether:it be viſible or in- 
viſible, 


it is ſtill a gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome part of the 


blood to paſs through it ; denying a paſſage to the reſt, 

Now, the glands which ſeparate the lymph muſt be of the 
ſmalleſt kind, for they are inviſible to the fineſt microſcope z 
but their excretory ducts, the lymphatic veſſels, unite with 
one another, and grow larger, as they approach the heart : 
yet they do not open into one common chanel, as the 
veins do; for ſometimes we find two, or three, or more 
lymphatics, running by one another ; which only. communi- 


diately divide again.—ln their progreſs, they always touch at 
one or two conglobate or veſicular glands, into which they 
diſcharge themſelves of their Sometimes the whole 


lymphatic opens, at ſeveral places, into the gland z and ſome- 


times it ſends in only two or three branches, whilſt the main 
trunk paſſes over and joins the {ymphatics which ariſe from. 


the oppolite ſides of the d, exporting again their lympba 


to their common receptacle. 


cate by ſhort intermediate ducta, and which unite, and imme- 
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LY; „a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere. 


© South of theſe 


; and Latins, feftudo, left on an inundation of the Nile; of the 


4 Lat 


ter. Nicomachus, Horace, Lucian others, make it have 
-- ſeven ftrings, in imitation of the ſeyen planets. - 
This three, four, or ſeven ; ſtringed inftrument, they ſay 
Mercury gave to Orpheus 3 who being torn to pieces by the 
Bacchantes, the lyre was hung up by the Leſbians in Apollo's 


LVR 


The glands of the abdofnen, which receive the hmpbarict 
from all its parts, as likewiſe from the lower extremities, are 
the glandule inguinales, facrz, iliac, lumbares, meſente- 
rice, und hepatic; all which ſend out new /ymphatics, 


which their contents into the receptaculum chyli ; as 
70 niet: the het, head, and arms, do into the ductus tho- 
-  xacicus, j , and ſubclavian veins. 


Theſe glands are round and ſmooth bodies, about the bigneſs | 


of an hazle-nut, bigger or leſſer, according to the number of 

| — —— TY receive. Their ſubſtance is membranous, 
| their bulk divided into little cells, which receive 
the lymph from the lymphatics z and are therefore imp ny 

- glands, becauſe they ſeparate no liquor from the blood. 
It is true, that their exporting {ymphatics, communicating 
with their arteries, do receive a lymph from them; but this 

is done without the help of conglobate glands ; as the laQeal 

. veins do with the capillary arteries of the guts: the chief uſe 
of their veſicular bodies ſeems to be, that the zow- moving 
lympha may receive a greater velocity from the elaſtic con- 
traction of their membranous cells, as well as from the new 

immediately derived from the arteries. See GLAND. 


The number of its ſtars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues, 
are 10; in the Britannic catalogue, 19 ; the names, places, 
longitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as follow : 
Stars in the conflellation Lyra, or Vultur Cadens. 

: - . I ti 1 


Names and Situations of the Stars. 9 


Bright ſtar the moſt nor. . 


Contiguous alſo to this 


Sou. of the in the jugum of the 
North. of the preced. in the jugum 
"4 10 l 


| Ny roſs ther fall. the j 
North. o e in the ju 
Souch. of the ſame 1 


5 15 =P 
In the middle of the body 1 54 o8[;8 oz 
* | | 21 4 39153 og os 
I the try oe of 1123 46 19160 42 55 
126 14 1159 36 


LVR lucida. See the article Lucida. 

LYRE, Lyra, a ſtringed inſtrument much uſed among the 

antients; faid to have invented by Mercury, on occaſion 
of his finding a dead ſhell-fiſh, called, by the Greeks, chelone, 


ſhell he formed his hre; mounting it with ſeven 

- firings, according to Lucian, and adding a kind of jugum to 

it, to ftretch or looſen the firings. 

© Boetius relates the opinion of ſome, who ſay, that Mercury's 
had but four ftrings, in imitation of the mundane muſic 

© of the four elements. Diodorus Siculus ſays it had but three 


_ were all the Greeks counted, viz. Pau, ſummer, and win- 
, 


- "temple.——Others fay, Pythagoras found it in ſome temple in 
* VB and wb (0 ei ſtring.Nicomachus that 
bt deu was killed, this hyre was caſt into the ea, and 
- + thrown vp at Antiſſa, a 


in imitation of the three ſeaſons of the year; which | 


—_ 


| 


P 


Alt. 46. A 


of Leſbos; where the fiſher- | - 


Bent, uf cal i e Traders who carried it into 


FR 9 


211.5 08 


LYS 


were diatonically diſpoſed, by tones and ſemitones z and Py- 

thagoras's eighth ſtring made up the octave. 

Mr. Barnes, in the prolegomena to his edition of Anacreon, 

has an inquiry into the antiquity and ſtructure of the hre; of 

which he makes Jubal the firſt inventor. For the ſeveral 
changes this inſtrument underwent, by the addition of new 
ſtrings, he obſerves, that, according to Diodorus, it had ori- 
ginally only three; whence it was called verge Aſter- 
wards it had ſeven firings z as appears from Homer, Pindar, 
Horace, Virgil, c. Feſtus Avienus gives the hre of Or- 
heus nine ſtrings. David mentions an inſtrument of that 
ort ſtrung with ten, in pſalterio dirachordo. Timotheus of 
Miletus added four to the old ſeven, which made eleven. 
Joſephus, in his Jewiſh Antiquities, makes mention of one 
with twelve ſtrings; to which were afterwards added fix 
others, which made ei in all.—Anacreon himſelf ſays, 
7 253. of Mr. Barnes's edition, canto viginti totis chordis. — 
or modern hre, or Welſh harp, conſiſting of forty 
ſtrings, it is ſufficiently known. 
From the lyre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtrument of the 
ſtringed kind in Greece, there aroſe an infinite number of 
others, differing in ſhape, and number of ſtrings z as the pſal- 
terium, trigon, ſambucus, pectis, magadis, barbiton, te- 
ſtudo (the two laſt uſed promiſcuouſly, by Horace, with the 
hre and cithara), 5 ſimmicium, and 2 which 
were all ſtruck with the hand, or a plectrum. PS ALTER, 
SAMBUCA, MadaAbis, BARBITON, and CITHARA. 

Lynx, among painters, ſtatuaries, Fc. is an attribute of 
Apollo, and the muſes, See ATTRIBUTE. 

LY, IC, ſomething ſung, or played, on the lyre or harp. See 

IRE. 

Lyzic is more particularly applied to the antient odes, and 
ſtanza's; which anſwer to our airs, or ſongs, and may be 
7 on inſtruments. a | 

e antients were great admirers of lyric verſes ; which name, 
rang nog obſerves, they gave to ſuch verſes as were ſung to 
the lyre. 1 
This ſpecies of was Originally employed in celebrate- 
ing the praiſes of gods and heroes; though it was afterwards 
introduced into feaſts, and public | mt Ar it is a miſtake 
to imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, the author of it ; 
ſince it appears from Scripture to have been in uſe above a 
thouſand years before that poet. — Mr. Barnes ſhews how 
unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubjects and actions from this ſort 
of verſe, lyric poetry being capable of all the elevation and 
ſublimity ſuch ſubjects require; which he confirms by the 
example of Alcæus, Steſichorus, Anacreon, and Horace, and 

by his own effay, 4 triumphal Ode inſcribed to the duke. of 
arlborough, at the head of this edition: he concludes with 
the hiſtory of ric poetry, and of thoſe antients who excelled 


in it, | 
The characteriſtie of lyric „ Which diſtinguiſhes it from 
all others, is ſweetneſs, —As gravity rules in heroic verſe ; 


city, in paſtoral ; tenderneſs and ſoftneſs, in elegy ; ſharp- 
neſs and poignancy, in ſatire ; mirth, in comedy ; CI. 


tir, in tragedy ; and the point, in epigram ; ſo in the hri 
the poet applies himſelf wholly to footh the minds of ber 
the ſweetneſs and variety of the verſe, and the deli of 
the words and thoughts ; the agreeableneſs of the „ 
and the deſcription of things moſt pleaſing in their own 
nature. RNS, | 
LYSIARCHA, an antient kind of magiſtrate, being the pontiff 
of Lycia, or ſuperintendent of the ſacred games of that pro- 
Vince, 1 8 ö 
Strabo obſerves, that the Hſarcha was created in a council 
conſiſting of the deputies of twenty-three cities; that is, of 
all the cities in the province: ſome of which cities had three 
voices, others two, and others but one. | 
Cardinal Norris ſays, that the Marcha preſided in matters 
of religion; in effect, the lyfarcha was nearly the ſame with 
the oharcha, and fyriarcha 4 who though they were all the 
heads of the councils, or ſtates of thoſe provinces, yet were 
r principally to take care of the games and 
feaſts celebrated in honour of the gods, whoſe prieſts they 
were inaugurated, at the ſame time that they were created 
Iyfiarcha, fyriarcha, or afiarcha. R 


% 


WT 3 WM 


Mm 1 A liquid confonaiit, and the twelfth letter in the 
M I prnovned by 


It is pronounced by ſtriking the upper lip againſt 
| DI the — in which the pronuntiation of this 
letter with that of ö; the only difference between 
the two conſiſting in a little motion made in the noſe in pro- 
nouncing M, and not in þ : whence it happens, that thoſe who 
have taken cold, for AA ordinarily pronounce 6; the noſe, in 

chat caſe, being diſabled from making the neceſſary motion. 
Quintilian obſerves, that the M ſometimes ends Latin words, 
but never Greek ones; the Greeks always changing it in 
chat caſe into u, for the ſake of the better ound. 5 
M is alſo a numeral letter, and among the antients was uſed 
for a thouſand ; according to 7 verſe, 3 
M caput eff numeri, quem ſcimus mille teneri. 
When a dat is added a th top of it, as 7; it ſignifies a 
ſand times a thou 17 . 
11 aſtronomical tables, and other things of that kind, is 
uſed for Meridional or ſouthern; and ſometimes for Meridian, 
or mid-day. 1 y 
M. in acdicinal preſcription;, is frequently uſed to ſignify a 
maniple, or handful. | 
M. is ſometimes alſo put at 
or for mixtura, a mixture. Thus, m. f. julapium 
mix, and make a julap. , ; 
M. in law, the brand or ſtigma of a perſon convicted of man- 
ſlaughter, and admitted to the benefit of his clergy. It is to 


be burnt on the brawn of his left thumb. OS 
MACARONIC, or Macaronian®, a kind of burleſque po- 
etry; conſiſting of a jumble of words of different languages, 
wich wank of 6s volgit dangue latinized, and Latin words 


* Maccarone, among the Italians; as has been obſerved by Cæ- 
uus Rhodiginus, fignifies a coarſe clowniſti man; and becauſe 
| this kind of poetry, being patched out of ſeyeral languages, 
and full of extravagant words, is not ſo pelite and ſmooth as 

_ thoſe of Virgil, 2 the Italians, among whom it had its 
pile, gave it the name of Macceronian or Maccaronic poetry. 

| chooſe to derive it -4 Macaronibus, from Maceroons, 
a kind of confeion made of meal not boulted, ſweet-almonds, 
ſugar, and the whites of eggs ; accounted a great dainty 
among the country-people in Italy ; which, from their be- 
ing compoſed of various ingredients occalioned this kind of 

F which conſiſts of Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, French, 


the end of a recipe, for miſce, min le; 
es, 


Engliſh, Sc. to be called by their name. 


5 For an inſtance; a bold ſellow, in the Macaronic ſtile, ſays; 


Enfilavi omnes Scadrones & Regimandos, &c. 

e 8 12 | 
Arcberot piſtoliferos, furiamgue manantum, 

RE — 4 wan que inopinum fatta ruelle eft : 

- Toxinumgque alta treublantem corda clochero, &c. 
Theoph. Folingius, a Benedictine monk of Mantua, was the 
firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this kind of verſe : 
for tho' we have a Macaronea Ariminenſis in a very old letter, 
——_— ing, Eft authar Typhis Leonicus atque Paramſus; yet it 
ſeems to have been the work of Guarinus Capellus Sarſinas, 
who, in the year 1526. printed ſix books of Macaronic poetry, 
in Cabrinum Gagamogæ Regem : but as both theſe came out 
after the firſt edition of Folingius, which was publiſhed under 
the name of Merlinus Coccajus in 1520. ſo were they like- 
wiſe much inferior to his both in the fille, invention, and epi- 

ſodes, where with he has enriched the hiftory of Baldus; which 
make the ſubject of his poem. The famous Rabelais firſt 
transferred the Macaronic ſtile out of the Italian verſe into 
French proſe, and on the model thereof formed ſome of the 


beſt things in his Pantagruel. 


in „ . 
Merlin Coccajus met with ſo much ſucceſs in his new way, | 


that he compoſed another book partly in Macaronic ſtyle, 
called I Chars del tri per uno; but with very different ſucceſs, 
After this, appeared in Italy, Macaronica de ſyndicatu, & 
condemnatione doftoris Samſonis Lembi, a low performance; 
and Macaronis-Forza, an excellent one, by Steſonio a Jeſuit. 
In 1620, ,Bajani publiſhed a Carnauale Tabula Macaronea, 
The laſt Italian who wrote in this way, was Cæſar Urſinius, to 
whom we owe the Capricia Macaronica magiſiri Stopini 
poctæ Peuxanenſit, printed in 1636. R 


Ihe firſt who ſucceeded in the Maceronic ſtile among the 


French was Antonius de Arena Provenſalis de Bragardiſſima 


Villa de Soleriis, in two poems, which he has left us; de Arte 


Danſandi, & de Guerra Neapolitana Romana & Genuenfi. 


He was followed by another lawyer, who wrote Hiſtoria bre- | 


Careli V. at. a Prouincialibus payſanis trium- 


N — fugati. Some time aſter, Remi Belleau, among his 
other French poeſies, printed Dictamen metrificum de bello 

 Hugonotico, & ruſticorum pigliamine ad ſodales 3 a piece much 
Vor. II. N gy, Cnauůnu. 


, 


| 
| p 


MAC. 


valued, This was ſucceeded by Cacaſanga Reiſtro Suif Lim: 
ſquenetorum per M. J. B. Lbs © our of bis Spali- 


Porcinum poetam ; to which Stephen Tabouret returned an an- 
ſwer in the ſame ſtrain, Laſtly, John Edward de Monin en- 
tered the liſts, and left us inter teretiſmata ſua carnien arenai- 
cum de quorundam nugigerulorum iaffa inſuppertabits, The 
Recitus veritabilis ſuper terribili eſmeuta parſanorum de Ruellio, 
is one of the beſt pieces of this kind. e bad 
We have little in Engliſh in the Macaronian way; indeed 
ſcarce any thing, except ſome little looſe pieces collected in 
Camden's remains: which is no diſcredit fo our authors : for 
one may ſay of ſuch pieces in general; 
Turpe 7 * habere nugas, 
Et ftultus labor eft ineptiarum. 1 
But the Germans and Netherlanders have had their Maca- 
ronic poets ; witneſs the Certamen catholicum cum calviniſtis, of 
one Martinius Hamconius Friſius, which contains about twelve 
hundred verſes, all the words whereof begin with the letter C. 
MACE, Macs, a medicinal bark, or rind of a fruit, being 
the ſecond of the thret coats which cover the nutmieg. See 
NUTMEG; 1 . 
It is of an aſtringent and drying nature, and is uſed as à cor- 
rector in cardiac and cathartic compoſitions- 
MACEDONIANS: See the article SkEMiARIAN: , -- 
MACERATION, in pharmacy, the opetation of diſſolving a 
ſolid body by means of water, or ſome other liquor. _ 
In this ſenſe, the word amounts to much the fare with lique- 
faction or liquation. See LiqueracTion: . | 
MACERATION is alſo uſed for the infuſing a body in any men- 
ſtruous fluid, in order to a ſolution of its principles; whether 
with or without fire. C 
In which ſenſe maceration amounts to much the ſame with 
Digeſtion. 18 125 288 ä 
Others reſttain maceration to that particular kind of digeſtion, 
which is performed in thick ſubſtances, as when; having mix- 
ed roſes with fat to make unguent. reſatum, the mixture is 
expoſed fot ſome days to the ſun; that the virtue of the roſes 
may be the better communicated to the fat: 8 
MACHINE, Machina“, in the general, ſignifies any thing 
that ſerves to augment, of to regulate moving powers: or it 
is any body deſtined to produce motion, ſo as to ſave either 
time or force. # 


The word comes from the Greek: ungarn, machine; inven. 


tion, art. And hence, in ſtrictneſs, a machine is ſomething 
that conſiſts more in art and invention, that in the ſtrength 
and ſolidity of the materials ; and for this reaſon it is that the 

Inventors of machines are called ingenieurs. 22 
Simple MACHINEs are thoſe otherwiſe called mechanical p 'S 
There are fix ſimple machines, to which all others may be 
reduced; v1z.- the balance, lever, wheel, pulleys wedge, 
ALANCE, 


and ſcrew. For the doctrine of which, ſee 
LEveR, Cr. N Arn 
Compound MACHINE is that which is compoſed of ſeveral ſimple 
ones combined er. 9 
The number of compound machines is now almoſt infinite ; 
and yet the antients ſeem to have outdone the moderns in 
this reſpect; their machines of war, architecture; r: being 
deſcribed as vaſtly ſuperior to ou fs. 
Arobitectonical Macuixk, is an afſemblage of pieces of wood 
ſo diſpoſed, as that, by means of ropes and pulleys; a ſmall 
number of men may raiſe vaſt loads, and lay them in their 
places. Such are cranes, &c; A 8 | . 
Tis hard to conceive what fort of machines the atitients muſt 
have uſed to raiſe thoſe immenſt ſtones found in ſome of the 
antique buildings. 0-98 ig... | 
Hydraulic, or Water-Machixx, is eithet uſed to ſignify à ſim- 
ple —— ſerving ab yr or raiſe water; as a ſluice, 
pump; Oc. or ſeveral e acting together; to produce 
2 as the > g EP 
Macnins of Marh, the primum mobile wheteof is an atm of 
the river Seine, whichz by its ſtream, turns ſeveral | 
wheels; which work the handles, and theſe with piſtons raiſe 
the water into the pumps, and with other piſtons force it up 
in pipes againſt the aſcent of an hill to a reſervoir in 4 tone 
tower, 62 fathom higher than tht rivet ; ſufficiently to ſupply 
Verſailles with a t ſtream of 200 inches. Foe: 
3 ACTIN, among the * were of three kinds; 
the rving to launch arrows, as the ſcorpion; or javelins, 
as the 2 or ſtones, as the baliſta; or , as 
the pyrabolus : the ſecond ſerving to beat down walls, as the 
battering tam and terebra; and the third to ſhelter thoſe who 
approached the s wall ; as the tottoiſe or teſftudo, the 
vinea, and the towers of wood. See ScorpION, Artes, Cr. 


The machines of war nawin uſe; conkft in-alttiery;”! 
3 e NN 


Machixz, in dramatic poetry, is when the > ſome 


MAC 


being 


divinity or ſi 


ing them are different likewiſe. 1 
The antient dramatic poets never b t any machine on 
the but where there was an abſolute neceſſity for the 


of à god; and 


ing themſelves to be r | 

a ingly, Ariſtotle lays it down as an expreſs law, that the unra- | 
©  velling of the piece ſhould ariſe from the fable itſelf, and not 
from any foreign machine, as in the 1 2 . 
thing leſs ſevere; and contents himſelf with ſayi the 

de . 15 ou e , 
Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice 


| a ret was difpenſel by a ſtorm, and driven to foreign ſhores ; 
and muſt himſelf fay, with Virgil, that Juno went to ſeek 
god, at her requelt, turned the winds 
| looſe againſt the Trojans. He muſt leave the hiſtorian to 
write, that a young prince behaved himſelf with a great deal 
of and 2 on all occaſions; and muſt ſay, 
ith Homer, that 8 = 5 the hand in all his | 
terprizes.—Let an hiſtorian ſay, Agamemnon, quar- 
rell with Achilles, teach a f to, ſhew bim, though mil- | 
— I that he can take Troy without his affiftance. The 
poet mult ſay, that Thetis, piqued at the affront her ſon had 
received, flies up to heaven, there to demand vengeance o 
Jupiter; and that this god, to ſatisfy her, ſends the god Som- 
| to deceive him, ahd make, 
him believe, that he ſhall take Troy that day. | 
uſed machines in all parts of their 
and ZEneid, the propofition 
© mentions them; the invocation is addreſſed to them; and 


 #olus; and that this 


dence 


nus, or Sleep, to 


It is thus that the epic 
works; in the Iliad, 


are ſo called from the machines or contrivances by 


| Hence, He uſe of the word machine has alſo palſed into the 
epic poem; the reaſon of its name be there wanting. 
It denotes, in caſes, the intervention or miniſtry of ſome 
_. divinity : but as the occaſion of machines, in the one and the 
other, is ſomewhat different, the rules and laws of manage- 


were generally laughed at for ſuf- 
uced ch a ere 


the narration is full of them: they 
they make the knots; and at laſt 


laſt circumſtance is what Ariſtotle forbids in the drama; but 
it ĩs what Homer and Virgil 
Thus Minerva fights for Ulyſles 
helps him to deſtroy them; and, the next day, herſelf makes 
the peace between Ulyſſes and the Ithacans ; which cloſes 


. The 


theatre. In 


qduire them. Hoy many 
plore to raiſe the ſtorm 


of nature 
Machines, in the epic 


nor to ſolve any di 


#177 good and- bad in-a poem, 


” 
" 


have both. practiſed in the 
againſt Penelope's lovers; 


of machines, in the epic is, on ſome ac- 
counts, intirely oppoſite to what 
| y, that critic will never have them uſed 
without an abſolute neceſſity; whereas, in the epopea, they 
ſhould never be uſed, but where 
and where the action appears as if it did not neceſſarily re- 
and machines does Virgil im- 

drives Eneas into Carthage; 
* which yet might eaſily have happened in the ordinary courſe 


poem, therefore, are not contrivances 
of the poet, to recover himſelf aſter he has made a falſe ſtep; 
culty peculiar to ſome part of the poem; 

dut it is the preſence of a divinity, and ſome ſupernatural and 
- extraordinary action, which. the poet inſerts in moſt of the 
-incidents of his work, to render it more majeſtic and admire- 
able; and to train up his readers to piety and virtue. This 
 - mixture ſhould always be ſo managed, as that the machines 
may be retrenched, without retrenching any thing from the 

s the manner in which the machines are to act; it may be 
- - obſerved; that, inthe old mythology, there are gods both good, 
dad, and indifferent; and that our paſſions may be converted 
no ſo many allegorical divinities : ſo that every thing, both 
be attributed to theſe n 


and by ſimple inſpirations, which have no- 
; as when we ſay, 
Sc. The ſecond N 


ht, 


+ 


upernatural upon the ſtage; to perform 
\ een 


man power. 
The machines of the drama are 


angels, ghoſts, G. 


ty. Accord- 


or knot, is 


; 


oF.aQting is intirely miraculous ; as when a divinity preſnts 
itſelf viſible before men, ſo as to be known by them; or when 
they diſguiſe themſelves under ſome human form without 
diſcovering themſelves. The third manner partakes of each 
of the two, and conſiſts in oracles, dreams, and extraordinary 
inſpirations : all which Boſſu calls demi- machines. 
All theſe manners ought to be ſo managed, as to carry a veri- 
ſimilitude : and though veriſimilitude be of a vaſt extent in 
machines, as being founded on the divine power ; yet it has 
its bounds. 5 wv 4 
Horace propoſes three kinds of machines for the ſtage; the 
firſt is a god viſibly preſent among the actors, which, he ſa 
ſhould never be introduced but on a great occaſion. The 
. ſecond contains more incredible and extraordinary machines ; 
as the metamorphoſis of e into a ſwallow, or of Cadmus 
into a ſerpent: and even theſe machines he does not abſo- 
lutely condemn, or exclude them out of the poem, but only 
out of the ſcene, and the fight of the ſpectators: they are not 
do be repreſented, he ſays; but they may be recited. The 
third kind of machines is abſolutely abſurd z and he rejects it 
intirely: the inſtance he gives, is that of a child taken alive 
out of the belly of a monſter that had devoured it. The other 
two manners are allowed indifferently in the epopea; and 
without that diſtinction of Horace, which only ſuits the ftage ; 
it being in the drama alone, that a difference may be made 
between what paſſes in the ſcene, or the ſight of the ſpecta- 
tors, and what behind the curtain. „nt! 
MACROCEPHALUS®*, MAKPOKESAAOE; denotes a 


with an head larger or longer than the common'fize. See 


» 


HEap. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek geaxeer, great ; and 
x#p4An, head. BE 


| MACROCOSM*, MAKPOKOEMOE, denotesthe great world; 


| 


that is, the univerſe. 


The word is com of the Greek paxgo;; long 
In which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from microcoſm, 
a term uſed to expreſs man, n a 
MACULZ, in aftronomy, dark. ſpots ing on the lumi- 
nous faces-of the ſun, moon, and even ſome the planets. 


In which ſenſe maculæ ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from facule. 
See FAcuLz. 


Solar Macvl. æ are dark ſpots of an i „ Changeable, fi- 
R taken notice of by 
iner 1611. and aſterwards obſerved by Gali- 


are the cauſes df actions; 
unravel them.— This 


orace preſcribes for the 


may be as well. let alone; 


_ — 1 Caffini, Kirch, &c. 
any e maculæ a * — Zz 
whereof the darker and more denſe are call by Herelius 
nuclei, and are encompaſſed, as it were, with atmoſpheres, 
ſomewhat rarer, and leſs obſcure; but the figure both of the 
nuclei, and intire macule, are variable ——In 1644. Hevelius 
obſerved a ſmall thin macula, which, in two days time, grew 
to ten times its bulk ; appearing withal much darker, and 
with a _ _— and ſuch ſudden” mutations are fre- 
uent. nucleus, he obſerved, began to fail ſenſibly be- 
e the ſpot diſappeared; and that, ere it quite vaniſhed, it 
broke into four, which, in'two days, again reunited. Some 
maculæ have laſted 2, 3, Io, 15, 20, 30, but ſeldom 40, 
days; th Kirchius obſerved one in 1681. which remained 
from April 26th to the 17th of July, The ſpots move 
over the ſun's diſk with a motion ſomewhat ſlacker near the 
limb than near the centre: that obſerved by Kirch was twelve 
days viſible on the ſun's diſk ; for fifteen days more it 


lay be- 
hind it, it being the uſual rule to — — 


Lalo in 27, ſometimes in 28, days. 
„it muſt be obſerved, that the maculæ contract them- 
ſelves nearer the limb, and, in the middle of the diſk, appear 
much larger; thoſe often running into one in thediſk, which, 
in the limb, were ſeparate: that many of them ariſe in the 
middle of the diſk, and many diſappear in the ſame': and that 
none of them are obſerved to deviate from their path near the 
horizon; whereas Hevelius, 1 in the ſun near 
the horizon, found him too low, being 27 ſeconds be- 
neath his former path. * | | 
From theſe phznomena we collect, 10, That ſince M 2 
depreſſion below his path ariſes from his parallax, the maculæ, 
having no parallax from the ſun, are nearer him than that 
;—but, ſince they are hid behind the fun three days 
nger than they are in the hemiſphere viſiblè to us, it follows 
alſo, that they do not adhere to the ſurface of the ſun, but 
are at ſome'diftance from it. SOTO Ahh 
29, That, ſince they ariſe and diſappear in the middle of the 
ſun's diſk, and undergo various alterations with regard both 
to bulk, figure, and denſity, they muſt be de” novo, 
and again diſſolved about the ſun; and that they are there- 
fore, in . a kind of ſolar clouds, formed out of 
its exhalations. EN NN | 


4, Since chen the ſolar exhalations riſe over his body, and 
are ſuſpended” at a certain height from it, it appears, from the 
las of h ics, that the ſun muſt be encompaſſed with 
' ſome fluid to drive thoſe exhalations upwards; which fluid 


muſt be denſer as it is lower, and rarer as bigher, like our 


MAG 


atmoſphere : and, ſince the mice diſſolve and diſappear in | 


the very middle of the ſun's diſk; the mattet thereof, i. e. the 
ſolar exhalations, muſt fall back again to the ſunz whence 
there mult ariſe changes in the ſun's atmoſphere; and, con- 
ſequently, in the ſun itſelf. 


4, Since the revolution of the maculz round the ſun is ve 


„and fince their diſtance from the ſun is vety ſmall, 


it is not properly the macule that move round the fun; but 
culz ſwim, that, in the ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, moves | 


er with his atmoſphere, wherein the ma- 


round his own axis; and hence it is, that the macule, being 
viewed obliquely near the limb, appear narrow and oblong. 
5 Since the ſun appears with a circular diſk in ſitua- 
tion, his figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſpherical. ; 


MADDER, a red, bitter root of a plant, called by. botaniſts 


rubia tinctorum; much uſed by dyers, to give a ſtrong and 
rich red colour. des 
Ithas its uſes, alſo, in medicine, being found of ſervice in ob- 


ſtructions of the viſcera, and cachectie conſtitutions z and 


is generally made up in form of decoctions, diet-drinks, and | 


medicated ales. See Supplement, article RUB1A. 


MADNESS, MANIA, in medicine. See MANIA. 


MADRIER, in the military 


MADRIER alſo denotes a long and broad plank, 


| art, a thick plank, ſometimes 
armed with iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive 
the mouth of a petard when charged; with which it is ap- 
plied againſt a gate, or other body deſigned to be broken 
do 


. See PETARD., | | 

uſed for ſup- 
porting the earth in mining, carrying on ſaps, making capo- 
2 galleries, and the like. : 
There are alſo madriers lined with tin, and covered with 
earth; ſerving as defences againſt artificial fires, in lodgments, 
Sc. where « Jud is need of being covered over head. 


MADRIGAL*®, in the modern Italian, Spaniſh, and French 


urity of expreſſion. | | | 
MAGAS. MaGan1s, the name of a muſical inſtrument, in | 
uſe among the antients. 


” 
* 
* 
. 


The madrigal, 


MAGAZ 


MAGD 


poetry, denotes a little amorous pi 
number of free unequal verſes, 
lous regul | 
but conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate, yet ſimple, 


containing a certain 


* Menage derives the word frommandra ; which, in Latin and | 


Greek, ſignifies a fold ; imagining it to have been origi- 
- -nally akin en, ſh herd's feng ; whence the Italians 
formed their madrigalc, we madrigal. Others rather 
| Send, e os word from madreger; which, in the 
- ing formetly ſung early in che morning, by thoſe who had a 
— — 
dag zen Wil and dengel) jn its Af er Cloſe 
out very bri ſpri in its fall, or - 
ſomething very render and ant is y the ſubjeRt of it: 
2 zin beautiful, , yet chaſte, ſimplicity, .forms 
its character. e cen | 15 
The madrigal is uſually Jooked on as the ſhorteſt of all the 
leſſer kinds of poems, except the epigram: it may conſiſt of 
fewer. verſes than either the ſonnet, or roundelay. There is 
no other rule regarded in mingling the rhymes, and verſes, of 
different kinds, but the fancy convenience of the author. 
This poem, however, really allows of leſs licence than many 
others; whether we regard the rhyme, the meaſures, or the 


There were two kinds of magades, the one a ſtring · inſtru- 
ment; the invention whereof is aſcribed, by ſome, to 
D and, by ſome, to Ti- 
motheus of Miletus. 


The other was a kind of flute, which, at the ſame time, yield- 
ed very high and very lou notes. — The former kind was, at 
leaſt, much improved by Timotheus of Miletus, who is ſaid 
to have been i of a crime; for that, by increaſing 
SSA 
muſic. e | 

E, in the military art, a place in fortiſied towns, 
where all ſorts of ſtores are kept; and where carpenters, 


wheelyrrights, ſmiths, &c. axe employed in making things | 


needful to furniſh out the train of x | 
EN,—Rehgious of S. MAGDALEN, is a denomina- 
tion given to divers communities of nuns, 


- x ng, 
rally, of penitent courtezans; ſometimes allo called Magda- 


n — | | 4 * 
Such ate thoſe at Metz, eſtabliſhed in 1462. thoſe at Paris, 


in 1492. thoſe at Naples, firſt in 1324. and en- 


and theſe hear the name of S. Magdalen; the 


and 
ted to 


| ion of >. Martha is the ſecond, and is compoſed of | devi 
ee ene vt julged oper to arr 19 you ally I 


of 


| is compoſed of ſuch as are 
by force. n * 


— 


« . - 
; there 
= 
* 


his. 


ot tied either to the ſcrupu- | 
arity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram, | 


W 


ih, ſignifies, to riſe in the morning ; the madrigals be- 


which | 


account they were wonderfully revered by the 
Cicero obſerves, that none were admitted 


. the magi; who taught 74 gai¹,, and ſhewed 


them alone. 


employed, . 
ſo that lg, ſtri ctiy taken, was the art of divination, 
Porphyry defines the mag: well: Cicero calls them, divind 


Darius, the fon of H 


 tranſmigration of ſouls, See MeTEMPSYCnos1s. ' 


ir was ſurnamed Mog, whence Magus 


rowed from the Zabii, 


— — 


Leo X. Clement VIII, ſettled a revenue on them; and 


pe 
farther appointed; that the effects of all public proſtitutes; 
dying inteſtate, ſhould fall to them; and that the teſtamenta 


en at Rome were eſtabliſhed by 


of the reſt ſhould be invalid, unleſs they bequeathed a portion 
of their effects, which was to be at leaſt a fifth part, 2 — 


MAGI, or MacrAxs *, a title which the antient Perſians 


gave to their wiſe- men, or philoſophers, , 
The learned are in great perplexity about the original of the 
word magus, 9 . Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, Strabo; 
&c, derive it from the Perſian language, in which it ſignified 
a prieſt, or perſon appointed to officiate in holy things ; as 
druid, among the Gauls; gymno/ephift, among the Indians; 
2 2 ce, among the - » - ag" your n it — the 
reek jpus45, great ; which, ay, being borrowed of 

the Greeks, by the Perſians, was 4 in the form of u- 
ee; but Voffius, with more probability, brings it from the - 

lebrew IN bega, to meditate ; whence -F, maas- 
2 Latin, meditabundi, q. d. people addicted to mel, 


Magi, among the Perſians, anſwers to gogo, or GAG opory 


among the Greeks; ſapientes, among the Latins; druids 
among the Gauls ; gyminoſephifts, — the Indians; and 
prophets, or prieſts, among the Egyptians: - | 


The antient magi, according to Ariſtotle and Laertius, were 
the ſole authors and conſeryators of the Perſian philoſophy ; 
and the philoſophy principally cultivated among them, was 
theology, and politics; they being always eſteemed as the 
interpreters of all law, both divine and human ; on which 
2 
to the crown of 
Perſia, but ſuch as were well inſtructed in the diſcipline of 
princes how 


to govern. 


Plato, Apuleius, Laertius, and others, agree, that the phi- 


2 125 the mags related priocipslly to 2 worſhip of the 
gods: were the perſons who were to offer ers; ſup- 
plications, and ſacri as if the would * by 


But, according to Lucian, Suidas, Ec. this theology, or Wor- 
ſhip of the gods, as it was called, about which the magi were 
was little more than the diabolical art of diyination 


ſapientes, & in iiſdem miniſtrantes; adding, that the word 
fon implied as — in . . — 2 
ſays he, are held in ſuch veneration among the Perſians, that 
5 yſtaſpes, among other things, had it 
engraven on his monument, that he was the of the 
Philo Judzus deſcribes the to be diligent inquirers into 
_ out of the love 3 to truth; and — ſetting 
themſelves apart from other things, contemplate the divine 
virtues the more clearly, and initiate others in the ſame 


- Sage | | | 

eir deſcendants, the modern magi, or fite-worſhi 

are divided into three claſſes; whereof the and m 
learned, neither eat, nor kill, animals; but adhere to the old 
inſtitution of abſtaining from living creatures. The magi of 
the ſecond claſs refrain only from tame animals ; nor do the 


_ laſt kill all indifferently, it being the firm and diſtinguiſhing 


J 3a of them all, Tw METH vN @0ty cial, that t *" 4 


To intimate the e between animals and men, they 


uſed to call the latter by the name of the fornier: thus, their 
fellow - prieſts, they called lions, the prieſteſſes lioneſſes, the 


ſervants crows, &c. 


MAGIC, Mac1a, MATELA, in its antlent ſenſe, the ſcience, 


or diſcipline and doctrine, of the magi, or wiſe-men of Perſig,. 
The origin of magic, and the magi, is aſcribed to Zoroaſter : 
Salmaſius .derives the very name from Zoroaſter, who, he 


of making. him the author of the Perhan philoſophy, make 
maker Font e ＋ * thereof; alleging, that 
many of the Perſian rites in uſe among the magi, were bor- 
the who agreed in 
many things with the mags of the Perſians; whence ſome 
make the name magus i n to both the Chaldzans and 
Perſians. Thus Plutarch mentions, that inſtituted - 


. . o 


MaAGic, in a more modern ſenſe, is a ſcience which teaches. to 


dowed.. by queen Sancha, to ſerve as a retreat for public | 
_ courtezans, who ſhould quit the trade, and betake themſelves 
to repentance; and thoſe of Rouen and 


their original thoſe of Paris. 1 8 | 
a eagh; of / ci. >. are three kinds of perſons 
ions; the firſt conſiſts of thoſe who. are admit- | cam 


pron wonderful and ſurpriſing effects. 


e word magic originally carried with it a very innocent, 
nay, a very laudable, meaning; being uſed fach wo gif 
the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the more ſublime ; knowlege z 
but, in regard the antient magi enga mſelves in 


Tv the light, ip 


MA G 
«its cen e nn che clint ta 
each all 


men, taking from 
that is great and marvellous in it. Nobody doubts 


= it 3 and that it inſinuated |. 
- ing 


ſor ae peut under pretence of afford- 


every religion 2 pompous and ſplendid, and that 
' - to blind and captivate mankind. And, 


= ed judiciary aſtrology with the reſt, perſuading 

Ste, — of futurity, that CK fo every thing to come 

in the heavens. -Apripes <> ppa divides magic into three kinds, 
natural, celeſtial, 


al, or ſuperſtitiaus. 
Natural MAGic is no more than 


than the application of natural 
Active cauſes to paſſive things, or ſubfects; by means whereof 
many ſ but yet natural effects, are produced. 
Bapdiſta Porta has a treatiſe of natural 2 . 
| cauſes e 
F 
of the powers of ſimples and minerals #iagic, which 
they called theurgia, conſiſted wholly in the knowlege of the 
ceremonies to be obſerved in the worſhip of the gods, in or- 
der to be acceptable to them. 
| they could 


virtue of theſe ceremonies, 


with en Vrings, and 


Moc borders nearly on ici aſtrol it _ 
I kind of rule, or wk cow We plain 
| a dominion n Men; and, on * 
, bet a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem. 


Soporte, or Geotic Macic, conſiſts. in the invocation of 
devils: its effects are evil and wicked, though very 
and ſeemingly fi the powers of Bang they 

© are ſuppoſed to be produced by virtue of ſome compact, either 
tacit or expreſs, with evil ſpirits ; but the truth is, theſe ſup” 


poſed com Lace the tower thas'ls all im 
Hor do hey produce bait tho lies ondinarl alerted 


Naude has publiſhed an apology for all the g at men fulpefte 
of 'magic.—Aprippa ſays, that the words uſed by thoſe in 
compact with the devil, to invoke him, and to ſucceed in 
what they undertake, are, dies, mies, jeſquet, benedoefet, dou- 
_- vima, enitemaut. There are an hundred other ſuperftitious for- 
muas Of words preſcribed for the ſame occaſion, compoſed at 
+ Pleafure, or gathered from ſeveral different lan 3 or 
patched from: the Hebrew, or formed in imitation of it. 
Maerc Lantern, an optic machine, by "means whereof little 


. nx ek og 
| to amy bigneſs at pl 
Conft . of the Macrc ern.—8 — ABCD (Tab. 


: « T0.) a co mon tin to. which is added a 
tube to out FG. In H is fixed a metallie concave ſpe- 
culum, of a foot diameter at moſt, or four inches at leaſt; or, 
in lieu thereof, r e Nene — as 
2 a convex co a ent of a ſmall i 

rl In the focus of the 
- concave „or lens, is placed a lamp L; within the 


tube, whete it is fildered to the ide of the lantern, is placed | 
alma lens, convex on both fides, being portion of a final £ 


© Sphere, having its focus about the diſtance of three inches. 
The extreme part of the tube F M, is ſquare, and has an 


No uite through, ſo as to receive an oblong frame, 
ball into ie pi in this frame are round holes, an inch | 


or two in diameter. According to the bigneſs of theſe holes 
_ are drawn cirtles on a plain, thin glafs; and in theſe circles 
are painted any figures, or iinages, at pleaſure, with tranſpa- 
rent water-colours. Theſe im: fitted into the frame, and 
* [= . 758 * Ice Fo = * of the 
on an ite white of a 
dk room, prodigt oppo 
53 | 
Or thus:—Every thing being managed as in the former, i into 
che ſliding tube FG, inſert another convex lens K, the 
ment of a ſphere ſomewhat larger 
22 be brought nearer to I than the diſtance of the focus, 
_ diverging rays will be _y as if they proceeded from 
P; wherefore, if the lens be fo placed, as that P is very 
near its focus, Fer gh tbited on the wall, ex- 


I dere Lantern. —Thi lamp being 1 
. the concave ſperulum, or any $i orb 1 ＋ „the rays 
ted parallel to each image will 
2 umined, e er rer, 
de eden upon the lens On bel fu poſed to be plac 
of th 
near the lens I, the inverted & tic) amp Aer 
" muſt be formed on the oppoſite ified, 
after its reftaktion through the lens; and ic will ie Hi the 
more ified, as the lens is a of a leſs ſphere, and 
| 25 the iQture is placed nearer the of the lens: in a dark 
therefore, the picture will be repreſented prodigiouſly þ 
7 and extremely vivid. 


© focus 

6. o 99 "4 
or ee and in a ſubduble proportion to the other K; 
13 


LO e W 2 2 N 
* Ss ; 


o theſe fine promiſes i added | 


— 


igiouſly magnified in all their colours, and * 


| 


c 


than I. Now, if the |- 


— 


FRY W3 SS] 


' ſquares of ſeven numbers; viz 


- of Agrippa, as being unacqu 


being conſtructed, and its 49 cells 


MAG 


the ſpeculum, according to the ſame; is to be two 4808 
Zahnius chooſes to have * of I ;4 of a foot; and 


that of K one foot and 4, Ec. 
Little animals bei included i in the magic lantern, ja the 
manner obſerved in g of the microſcope, or any little 
tranſparent objects, faſted to a flice of talc, or * 
© ſubſtituted inſtead of images, the magic lantern well a 
microſcope. 
MAGIC Square, a ſquare formed of a ſeries of numbers, 


in arithmetical proportion; 75 diſpoſed in parallel and ual 
D as that 7 ſums of each row, taken either ESE. 
larly, . dĩa onally, are equal, 
| The ſeveral n which corhpoſe any ſquare number (for 
inſtance, — 2 5 #5 5; Oc. "to 25 incluſive, which compoſe 
the { Ag) being diſpoſed after each other, in a 
ET 25 cells, each in its cell; if, then, you change 
the order of theſe numbers, and diſpoſe them i in the cells in 
ſuch manner, as that the five numbers which fill an * 12g 
tal rank of cells, ere, fag togethet, ſhall make the ſame 
ſum with the five numbers in any other rank of cells whether 
horizontal, or vertical, and even the ſame number with the 
five in each of the two diagonal ranks'; this diſpoſition of 
numbers is called a magic /quare ; in oppoſition to the former 
diſpoſition ; wel 1 is called — | quare, See the * 


en. 


| | Magic Square... | 
= NEE 
7 8| 910 | 1302601 99 
ee 
* 


One would! imagine, chat theſe magic ſquares had that name 


iven them, in rd this property of all their ranks, which, 
2 an N always ml ſame ſum, appeared ex- 


tremely Bak: N f'y in certain ignorant ages, when 


mathematics but there is a great deal of 
reaſon to ry * r thels fo WV: merited their name till 
farther, by. the 8 yo employed 
in, as the conſtr according to 


the childiſh philoſophy 5 thoſe days, which attributed virtues 


to numbers, what virtues wi t not be expected from num- 
| bers ſo wonderful? g 


However, what was at firſt the vain 
taliſmans and conjurers, has ſince become the ſi 
rious' reſearch among mathematicians; not that im o 
it will lead them to any thing of ſolid uſe or advantage. 
ſquares ſavour too much of their o to be of — 
but only as tis a kind oF play, where the difficulty makes he 
merit, and it may chance to produce ſome new views of num- 
bers, which mathematicians will not loſe the occaſion of. 
Eman. Moſchopulus, a Greek author of no — — i 
* 


practice of makers of 
of a ſe- 


- thefirſt that appears to have ſpoken of magic ſquares: and, 
the age wherein he lived, there is reaſon to imagine he did 
not lock on them merely as a mathematician. However, he 


has leſt us ſome rules for their conſtruction.— In the treatiſe 
of Cor. Are, ſo much accuſed of magic, we find the 
| from three to nine incluſive, 
diſpoſed magically ; and it Wan not be ſuppoſed, that thoſe 


ſeven numbers were preferred to all the — — without ſome 


very good reaſon; in effect, 'tis becauſe their ſquares, accord- 
to the ſyſtem of Agrippa, and his followers, are planetary. 
The ſquare of 3, Yor flanks; belongs to Saturn; that of 4, 
98753 that of 5, to Mars; that of 6, to the ſun; that 
of 7, to Venus; that of 8, to M ; and that ef 9, to 
the moon. M. Bachet applied himſelf to the of magic 
ſquares, on the hint he had taken from the planetary ſquares 
ainted with the work of Mo- 
chopulus, Which is only in manuſcript in the French king's 
library; and, without the affiftance of any author, he found 


| out a new method for thoſe ſquares whoſe root is uneven; for 


inftance, 25, 49, Cc. but be could not make any thing of 
thoſe whoſe root is even. 


could not bed ain met, ——— 

1 5 — 3 might be thus a 
all 855 878 — ways: whence'it how much' his 
method exceeds the former, Which 7 1 
e 

he thought fit to add a 
not yet beer conſidered: the magic N 


ed, if the co horizon- 
d 


- 1. . "ones, NY 


* 


* — 


i) 


MAG. 


ones, the moſt remote from the middle, be retrenched, that 
is, if the whole border or circumference of the ſquare be 
taken away, there will remain a ſquare, whoſe root will be 5, 
and which will only confiſt of twenty-five cells —Now it is 
not at all ſurpriſing, that the ſquare ſhould be no ger magical, 


in regard the ranks of the large one were not intended to make 
the ſame ſum, excepting when taken intire with all the ſeven 
numbers that fill their ſeven cells; ſo that being mutilated 
'each of two cells, and having loſt two of their numbers, it may 
be well expected, that their remainders will not any longer 
make the ſame ſum. But M. Frenicle would not be ſatisfied, 


unleſs when the circumference or border of the magic ſquare |' 


was taken away, and eyen any circumference at pleaſure, or, 
in fine, ſeveral circumferences at once, the remaining ſquare 
were fill magical: which laſt condition, no doubt, made 
thefe ſquares vaſtly more magical than ever. 
Again, he inverted that condition, and required that any cir- 
cumference taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral circumferences, 
ſhould be inſeparable from the ſquare; that is, that it ſhould 
ceaſe to be magical when they were removed, and yet continue 
magical after the removal of any of the reſt. M. Frenicle, 
hewever, gives no general demonſtration of his methods, and 
frequently ſeems to have no other guide but his groping. It is 
true, his book was not publiſhed by himſelf, nor did it appear 
till after his death, viz. in 1693. 

In 1703- M. Poignard, canon of Bruſſels, publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe of ſublime magic ſquares. Before him there had been 
no magic ſquares made but for ſeries's of natural numbers 
that formed a ſquare; but M. Poignard made two very con- 
ſiderable improvements. 15, Inſtead of taking all the numbers 
that fill a ſquare, for inſtance, the thirty-ſix ſucceſſive numbers, 
which would fill all the cells of a natural ſquare whoſe fide 
is 6, he only takes as many ſucceſſive numbers as there are 
units in the oe of the ſquare, which in this caſe are ſix; and 


theſe ſix numbers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch manner, in the | 
thirty-ſix cells, that none of them are repeated twice in the | 


fame rank, whether it be horizontal, vertical, or diagonal: 
whence it follows, that all the ranks, taken all the ways 
poſſible, muſt always make the fame ſum, which M. Poig- 
nard calls repeated progreſſion. 25%, Inflead of being confined 
to take theſe numbers according to the ſeries and ſucceſſion 
of the natural numbers, that is, in an arithmetical progreſ- 
ſion, he takes them likewiſe in a geometrical progreſhon, and 
even in an harmonical progreſſion. —But with theſe two 
rogreſſions the magic muſt neceſſarily be different from what 
it was: in the ſquares, filled with numbers in geometrical pro- 
greſſion, it conſiſts in this, that the products of all the ranks 
ate equal; and, in the harmonical progreſſion, the numbers of 
all the ranks continually follow that progreſſion: he makes 
; ſquares of each 1 three progreſſions | 
This book of M. 


ceſs, that he ſeems to have well-nigh completed the theory 
of magic /quares.—He. firſt conſiders uneven ſquares : all his 
predeceſſors on the ſubject hav ing found the conſtruction of 
even ones by much the moſt difficult ; for which reaſon M. De 
la Hire reſerves thoſe for the laſt. This exceſs of difficulty 


may ariſe partly from hence, that the numbers are taken in 
. arithmetical progreſſion. Nowrn that progreſſion, if the num- 
ber of terms be uneven, that in the middle has ſqme proper- | 


ties, which. may be of ſervice ;; for inſtance, being multiplied 
by the number of terms in the progreſſion, the product is equal 
to the ſum of all. the terms. "25x09 


M. De la Hire propoſes a general method for uneven ſquares, 
which has ſome ſimilitude with the theory of compound mo- 
tions, ſo.uſcful and fertile in mechanics. As that conſiſts in 
. decompounding motions, and reſolving them into others more 
ſimple ; ſo does M. De la Hire's method conſiſt in reſolving 

_ the ſquare that is to be conſtructed, into two ſimple and primi- 
tive ſquares, It muſt be owned, however, it is not quite ſo eaſy 
to conceive. thoſe two ſim 


i) 


= _ 


i e and perpendicular one. 
up 


ſe a ſquare of cells, whoſe root is vneven, for inſtance, 7 


and that its forty · nine cells are to be filled magically with num- 
bers, ſor inſtance, the firſt 7. M. De la Hire, on the one 
ide, takes the firſt ſeven numbers, beginning with unity, and 


ending with the root,7.; and on the other. 7, and all its mul- | 
_ tiples £0.49, excluſively; and as theſe, only make fix numbers, | 
he adds o, which makes this an arithmetical progreſſion. off 


ſeven terms, as well as the other; O. 7. 14. 2 
| 2 doe, with the firſt progreſſion repeated, 
ſquare of the root 7 
10 105 firſt ſeven cells 


5. 42. 


be Ils the 


ſeven numbers may be ran 


_ *Horlzantal rank, be 


5 . "their order in all the reſt.“ For the ſecond horizontal rank, he a 


places. in its firſt cell, either the third, the fourth, the fifth, 
0 1 number, from the, firſt number of the firſt rank; 
112 —— od with 
Vor. . Ng. nA. F | 


* 
* oy fa 


0 
- 
* 
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two laſt | 


1 * f | 
| *oignard gave occaſion to M. De la Hire to 
turn his thoughts the ſame way, which he did with ſuch ſuc- | 


| | ple and primitive ſquares in the com- | 
pound or perfect ſquare, as in an oblique motion to imagine a 


after that writes the {ix others in the order as they follow. | 


r © AGO 
: 1 g > 1 


MAG 


regard to the ſecond, that he obſerved in the ſecond with regard 
to the firſt, and ſo of the reſt, For inſtance, ſuppoſe the firſt ho- 
rizontal rank filled with the ſeven numbers in their natural or- 
der, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 73 the ſecond horizontal rank may either 
commence with 3, with 4, with 5, or with 6: but in this inſtance 
it commences with 3; the third rank therefore muſt commence 
with 5, the fourth with 7, the fiſth with 


12131415117] 2, the fixth with 4, and the ſeventh 
13 67112 with 6. The commencement of the 
31+] ranks which follow the firſt being thus 
"8 determined, the .other numbers, as we 
51217 3] +] have already obſerved, muſt be writ- 
1120304066 ten down in the order wherein they 
7 ſtand in the firſt going on to 5, 6, and 
24304567 7» and returning to 1, 2, Sc. till 
every came in the firſt 8 be found 

in every rank underneath, accordin 
[2 5 2 711 3 to the * arbitrarily pitched upon — 
6 HE 5 3 NP firſt. By this means it is evident, that 


twice in the ſame rank; and, by conſequence, that the ſeven 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, being in each rank, they 
muſt of neceſſity make the ſame ſum. f 

It appears, from this example, that the arrangement of the 
numbers in the firſt rank being choſen at pleaſure, the other 
ranks may be continued in four different manners : and fince 
the firſt rank may have 5040 different arrangements, there are 
no leſs than 20160 different manners of conſtructing the ma- 

gic ſquare of ſeven numbers repeated. 
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The order of the numbers in the firſt rank being determined; if 
in beginning with the ſecond rank, the ſecond number 2, or the 
laſt number 7, ſhould be pitched upon; in one of thoſe caſes one 
of the diagonal ranks would have the ſame number conſtantly 


—— 


it repeated: of conſequence, therefore, either the one or the 
times ſhould happen to be 43 for four times ſeven is equal to the 


fiſting of an uneven num̃ber of terms, in arithmetical pro- 
greſſion, one of the diagonals would be falſe according to thoſe 


diagonal, were the middle term of the progreſſion. | 
It is not, however, at all neceſſary to take the terms in an axith- 
metical progreſſion ; for, according to this method, ane may 

_ conſtruct a magic ſquare of any numbers at pleaſure, whether 
they be according to any certain progreſſion, or not. If they 
be in an arithmetical progreſſion, it will be proper, out of the 
general method, to except thoſe two conſtt uct ions, which pro- 
duce a continual repetition of the ſame tetm, in one of, the 


— 


* 


tition would prevent the diagonal from being juſt: which 
caſe being abſolutelyaſſregarded, when we computed, that the 
ſquare 7 might have 20160 different conſtruQions ; it 


ſecon and the laſt, muſt not, however, be locked on as an uni- 
verſal rule: it holds good for the ſquare of 7; but if che ſquare 


figure of the firſt horizontal rank were pitched on for the firſt 
of the ſecond, the conſequence would be, that the fiſth and 


ſame number, which would therefore be repeated three times 

in the ſame vertical rank, and occaſion other repetitions in all 
the reſt.” The general rule, therefore, muſt be conceived thus: 
Let the number in the firſt rank pitched; on, for the com- 
_ mencement of the ſecond, have ſuch an expanent of its quo- 


„ 


taken from it, the remainder will not be any juſt quota part 
of the root of the ſquare that is, cannot divide it equally. 


firſt horizontal rank be 
ſuch conſtruction will be juft ; becauſe the.exponent of the 
. place of that number, v/z.- 3, ſubtracting 1, that is, 2, cannot 
divide 7. Thus alſo migbt the fourth number of the ſame 
firſt rank be choſen, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, cannot divide 7; 
and, for the ſame reaſon; the fifth or ſixth number might be 


"rank muſt not be taken, becauſe 4—1, 3 divide 2. 
The reaſon of this rule will 1 82 very evidently, by conſi- 


- 


no number whatever can be repeated 


repeated; and, in the other caſe, the other diagonal would have 
other diagonal would be falſe, unleſs the number repeated ſeven 
ſum of 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7: and, in general, in every ſquare con- 


two conſtructions, unleſs. the term, always repeated in that 


two diagonals; and only to take in the caſe, wherein that repe- 


is evident, that, by taking that caſe in, it muſt have vaſtly 
ore. 77 5 71 1 batt | 
To gn the ſecond rank with any othet number beſides the 


of 9, for inftance, were to be conſtructed, and the fourth 


_ eighth. horizontal. ranks would like wiſe commence with the 


ta, that is, let the order of its place be ſuch, as that if an unit 
magically: in order to this he writes | be 
t E eee ſeven} 
numbers-propoſed, in what order he pleaſes, ſor that is abſo- 
_ © Jutely indifferent; and it is proper toobſerye: here, that thoſe | 
- ſeven | ged in 5040 different manners in the | 
"ſame rank, The order in Which they are placed in the firſt | 
it, What it will, is that which:determines | * 


Ik, for example, in the ſquare of 7, the third number of the ES 
8 on for the firſt of the ſecond, 


p 
des; but in the. ſquare af g, the fourth number gf. the firſt. 
; 


* 


M g A G 
Lerng in what manner the returns of the ſame numbers do 


in any given ſeries.” Arid hence it follows, that the fewer 
diviſions the root to rome ode. conſtructed has, the 
more different manners b 1] 
the prime numbers, i. 6. thoſe which hive no diviſions,” as 
variations in ion to their quantities. ; 
The ſquares conſtructed, according to this method, have ſome 
particular properties not required in the problem: for the num- 
bers that compoſe any parallel to one of the two diago- 
nals, are ranged in the ſame order with the numbers that com- 
poſe the diagonal,” to which ay are parallel. And as any rank 
parallel to a diagonal muft ily be ſhorter, and have fewer 
cCells, than the diagonal itſelf, by adding to it the correſponding 
parallel which has the number of cells by which the falls 
ſhortof thediagonal; the numbers of thoſe two parallels,placed, 


Second Primitive. whoſe numbers are o, 7, 14, 21, 


in the ſame manner here as in 
the former; and this may likewiſc 
be comſtructed in 20160 different 


manners, as containing the fame 


conſtruction being made, and of 
conſequence: all its. ranks making 
the ſame, ſum, it is evident, that if 
we bring the two into one, by add- 
ing er the numbers of the two 
correſponding cells of ' the two 


5 


ſums," muſt of neceſſity be equa) 
among themſelves. All that remains in doubt is, whether 
or no, by the addition of the correſ | 
- firſt ſquares, all the cells of the third will be filled in fach 


of the progreffion from 1 to 49, but alſo that this number 
de different from that of any of the reſt, which is the end and 
- deſign of the whole I Je | 


ol the. ſecond primitive ſquare,” cate has been taken in the 
commencement of the horizontal rank, to obſerve an 
order with to the firſt, different from what was ob- 

ſerved in the conſtruction of the firſt ſquare ; for inſtance, if 


Dafa. 


zan with the third term 


| fourth of the firſt rank, as in the ex- 
i 233 ample it actually does: each number 
iN orf che firſt ſquare may be combined 
once, and only once, by addition 
with all the numbers of the ſecond. 
And as the numbers of the firſt are 
here 1s 2, 3, 4» 5» ©, 7, and thofe 
of the o, 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 
42, by combining them in this man- 
ner, e the numbers in the 
— 2 progreſon from 1 to 49, without 
_ - having any of them repeated ; which is the. per fad magic 


"= ty of —— the two primitive /quares in a 
different manner, does not at all hinder but edt ach of the 
20160 conſtruttions of the one may be combined with all 
tte 20100 conſtructions of the other: of conſequence there- 
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| he feen ſquare, which here conſiſts of the 49 numbers of 


FLY 
1 


or do not happen, taking them always in the ſame manner 


conſtructing it there are; and that 
5, 7, 11, 13, Or. are thoſe whoſe ſquares will admit of the 


F. ET as it were, end to end, ftill follow 
72 BS... 8 the ſame order with thoſe of the 
11 [2 3:4\ 516} 7} diagonal : © befides, that. their ſums 
N are likewife equal; ſo that they are 
1314 516 712 magical on another account. 
Nn Inftead of the ſquares, which we 
5161711121314 | have hitherto formed by horizontal] 
1 ranks, one might alſo form them 
7s by vertical ones; the caſe is the 
**: ſame in both. 9 
234567 All we have hitherto ſaid regards 
RI only the firſt primitive ſquare, whoſe 
| 4456 723] numbers, in the propoſed example, 
an? 5 were 1, 2, 3» 4, 5» ©, 7; here 
6711121314151 ftill remains the ſecond primitive, 


28, 35» 42+ M. de la Hire- pro- | 
ceeds 


number of terms with the firſt. Its] 


2 1 1 - ſquares, that is, the two numbers 
* 71421 . of the-firſt of each, the two num- 
ders of the ſecond, of the third, &c. and diſpoſe them in|. 
| ponding cells of a third ſquare; it will] 
its rank, formed by the addi- 


ponding cells of the two| 


manner, as that each not only contain one of the numbers | 


As to this, it muſt be obſerved,” that if in the conſtruction 


the ſecond rank * | 
the 


1 ds , firſt rank, and the ſecond rank off 
— 2 e the ſecond ſquare commence with the 


| 
| 
| 
penny of all che moveable 
| 
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As to the cen ſguaret, he conſtructs them like the uneven 
ones, by two primitive ſquares z but the conſtruction of pri- 
mitives is different in the general, and may be ſo a great 
number of ways: and thoſe general differences admit of a 
great number of particular variations, which give as many 

different conſtructions for the ſame even ſquare. It ſcarce 
ſeems poſſible to determine exactly, either how many gene- 
ral differences there may be between the conſtruction I'S. 
primitive ſquares of an even ſquare, and an uneven one; 
nor how many particular variations each general difference 
may admit of; and, of conſequence, we are ſtill far from 
_ able to determine the number of different conſtructions 

of all thoſe that may be made by the primitive ſquares. 

MAGISTER, MasrTtx, a title frequently found in old wri- 
- tings ; noting the perſon who bore it ta have attained ſome de- 

ce of eminence in ſcientia aliqua, preſertim in literaria. 
In old times, thoſe we now call de#ors, were called magi/tri, 
or maſters. | | 

MAGISTERY, MacisTzrIUMy in chemiſtry, a very fine 

powder made by ſolution and precipitation ; or, a precipitate 
of ſome ſolution made by a ſalt, or other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſſolvent. Wn 

MAGISTERY of Biſmuth is a fine powder, made by diſſolving 

biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it ſalt water, which 
precipitates the magiſtery to the bottom. * 
MAGISTERY of Lead js a fine powder, made by diſſolving ſac- 
charum faturni in diſtilled vinegar, and then precipitating it 
with oil of tartar per deliquium. : 
MAGISTERY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of reſins, or the reſinous 
extracts of ſcammony, jalap, turbith, &c. which are made 
by drawing a tincture from the matter in ſpirit of wine, and 


E it with water. | 
Mr. Boyle takes the proper notion of a magifeery to conſiſt 
in a preparation of a body, whereby it is wholly, or at leaſt 
in great meaſure, by means of ſome. extraneous additament, 


converted into a body of a different kind: as when iron or 


copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and Venus. 
MAGMA, MATMA, among chemiſts, &c. the dregs or re- 
crement of a 8 » remaining after all the more fluid 
parts are expreſs d. MF f ö 
MAGNA Arteria, the ſame with aorta. See AorTA. 


MAGNA Cbarta e, the great charter of liberties of — 


ted in the ninth year of Henry the thir and 
Edward the firſt.” . * 

| ® The reaſon of its being termed magna, or is, either be- 

| cauſe of the'excellency of the laws and li ies therein con- 

| tained; or becauſe there was another charter, called Charta 

Ty. de forefta, eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leſſer of the two; 


in regard of the wars and troubles in the obtaining of it ; or 
of che great and remarkable ſolemnity in the denouncing 
excommunications-againſt the infringers of it. 

Magna charta may be aid to derive its origin from king Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, who granted divers liberties and privi- 
leges, both civil and eccleſiaſtical; by charter: the Nike, 
with ſome others, were alſo granted and confirmed by king 
Henry I. by a celebrated great charter now loft. His ſuc- 
|  ceflors king Stephen, ki Henry II. and John, con- 
firmed or re · enacted the ſame; but that laſt prince violating 
his charter, the barons took up arms, and his reign ended 
in blood. Henry III. who ſucceeded him, after having pro- 
_ cured an inquiſition to be made by twelve men in each 


— 


county, what the liberties of England were in the time of 


Henry I. g. a new Charter, being the preſent magna 
charta-; which he ſeveral times confirmed, and as often broke 
again; till, in the thirty-ſeventh-year of his reign, be came 


ty and biſhops, with lighted candles in their hands, ma 
; cares was read, the” king all the while laying bc and oa 
his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly ſwearing faithfully and in- 
violably to obſerve all the things therein contained, as he 
was a man, a chriſtian, a ſoldier, and a king, Then the 
5 — I vm throwing them on the 
ound, crying, Thus le e extinguiſhed and ſtink in 
hel who we this charter: 8 
magna charta is the baſis of the Engliſh laws and liberties. 
It was thought to be ſo beneficial to Ge 1 a law of ſo 


uſe, that king Henry, for the granting it, had the fifteenth 


Eo a 
; „ MaGNEs “, the load/one ; a ſort of ferrugin 
Kode, in weight, and colour, reſembling iron ore, and very 


| | — 55 : 
fore 20160: mulsptied by. ſell, which makes 406425600, Joo: ma) | = n 1 | 
made of} + The is ao called Lapis Het, . 
158 2 autient Lydia, where it is ſaid 
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or elſe becauſe it contained more than any other charters; or 


to Weſtminſter-hall z where, in the preſence of the nobili- 


great equity, in compariſon of thoſe which were formerly in 


goods both temporal and ſpiritual. 
Sir Edward Coke obſerves; the magna Hates fas heen | 


ſuppoſed 
ugh others derive he vor From 
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The magnet is indeed a true iron ore, and is uſually found in 
iron mines, and ſometimes in very large pieces, half magnet, 


half common ore. Its colour is different, 3 to the 


different countries it is brought from. Norman obſerves, 
that the beſt are thoſe brought from China and Bengal, which 


are of an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe of Arabia are red- |. 


iſh; thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh; and thoſe of Hungary, 
Germany, England, &c. the colour of unwrought iron. 


Neither its figure nor bulk are determined, but it is found of 


all forms and ſizes. See Supplement, article Macs. 
The antients reckoned five k 


colour and virtue; the Ethiopic, Magneſian, Bceotic, 


Alexandrian, and Natolian. They alſo took it to be of 


two kinds, male and female; but the chief uſe they made 
of it wes in medicine; eſpecially for the cure of burns, and 


defluxions on the eyes. — The moderns, more happy, take it | 


to conduct them in their voyages. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of the nagnet are, that it 
attracts iron, and that it points to the poles of the world; and, | 


in other circumſtances, alſo dips or inclines to a point beneath 
the horizon, directly under the pole; and that it communicates 


tory, or dipping needles: See NEEDLE, DiPPING, &c. 
The aitra#tive power of the MAGNET was known td the antients, 


and is mentioned even by Plato and Euripides, who call it the |. 


- Herculean Stone; becauſe it commands iron, which ſubdues 
every thing elſe : but the knowlege of its directive power, 
whereby it diſpoſes its poles along the meridian of every place, 
and occaſions needles, pieces of iron, &c. touched with it, to 


- Point nearly north and ſouth, is of a much later date; though | 


the exact time of its diſcovery, and the diſcoverer himſelf, are 


. yet in the dark, The firſt tidings we hear of it, are in 1260. | 


when Marco Polo the Venetian is faid, by.ſome, to have intro- 


duced the mariners compaſs ; though not as an, invention of 
his own, but as derived from the Chineſe, who ate ſaid to have | 


bad the uſe of it long before: though ſome imagine, that the 
Chineſe before that had borrowed it from the Eu 


tury, is the perſon uſuall * to have the beſt title to the 


123 but of aſtronomy... And in Guyot de Proving, an old | 
rench poet, who wrote about the year 1180. there is expreſs 


or 2 each other; but if placed in a contrary poſition, they 
wi 


it is made to touch, or even but to N e to. 8e, If an 
i 


ed to the ſtone, it re- 
The 


oblong; piece of iron be any way app 


8 


nes itfelf does. 14 Neither logd/fone nor needles touched 


uſually ſome variation from them: and this variation is differ-| 


ent in divers places, and. at divers times in the ſame 


13˙, A leaadfione will take up much more iron when armed 
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| ends the ſame way towards the poles of the world, as the may: 
it qo conform their polesexaBtly to.thole of the worlds but —4 
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or capp'd, than it can when naked. And though an iron ring 
or key be ſuſpended by the laadſtone, yet the magnetical parti- 
cles do not hinder that ring or key from turning round any 
way, either to the right or Jeft. 149, The force of a load/tone 
may be variouſly increaſed or leſſened by the various application 


of iron, or another laadſtone, to it. 15% A ſtrong magnet, at 
the leaſt diſtance from a leſſer, or a weaker, cannot draw to it 


a piece of iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer or weaker ſtone 
but if it come to touch it, it can draw it from the other: but 


a weaker magnet, or eyen a little piece of iron, can draw away 
or ſeparate a piece of iron contiguous to a greater or ſtronger 
loadfione. 169 In theſe northern parts of the world, the 
ſouth pole of a load/ione will raiſe up more iron than the north 


pole. 17*, A plate of iron only, but no other body inter- 


ſed, can impede the operation of the loadſtone, either as to 
fs attractive or directive uality, Mr. Borie found this true 


in glaſles ſcaled hermetically; and glaſs is a body as impervious, - 


as moſt are, to any efluvia. 18*, The power or virtue of a 
lead/tont may be impaired by long lying in a wrong poſition, 
as alſo by ruſt, wet, &c. and it may be quite deſtroyed by fire. 


109, A piece of iron wire, well touched, will, opon being 
theſe properties, by touch, to iron. On which foundation are | 
duilt the mariners needles ; both the horizontal, and the inclina- | 


bent round in a ring, or coyled round on a ſtick, c. gene- 
rally, quite loſe its directive virtue j but it will always have it 


much diminiſhed: and yet if the whole length of the wire 


were not intirely bent, ſo that the ends of it, though but for 
the length of one-tenth of an inch, were left ſtrait, the virtue 


will not be deſtroyed in thoſe parts ; though it will in all the 
_ reſt, This was firſt obſerved by Mefl. Grimaldi, and de la 
Hire ; and is confirmed by the experiments of Mr. Derham; 


who adds further, that though coyling or bending the wire as 
above, would always deſtroy its virtue by day, yet it would 


not do it in the evening. 20*, The ſphere of the activity of 


magnets is greater and leſs at different times: in particular, 


; that reſerved in the repoſitory of the Royal Society will keep a 
; key or other body ſuſpended to another, ſometimes, at the 


height of eight or ten feet; and at others, not above four feet. 
To which we may add, that the variation of the magnetica! 


needle from the meridian varies at various times of the day ; 
as appears from ſome experiments of Mr. Graham. 
VARMIATION. 21?,. By twiſting a piece of wi e touched with 
a magnet, its virtue is exceedingly diminiſhed, and ſometimes 


ſo diſordered and confuſed, that in ſome parts it will attract, 
and in others repel; and even in ſome places, one fide of the 
wire ſeems to be attracted, and the other ſide repelled, by one 


and the {ame pole of the ſtone, 225 A piece of wire that 


has been touched, being ſplit or cleft in two, the poles ate 


; ſometimes changed; as in a cleft magnet 3 the north become- 
ing the ſouth, and the ſouth. the north: and yet ſometimes 


one balf of the wire will retain its former poles, and the other 


| half will have them changed, To which it may be added, that 


laying one or other fide of the half uppermoſt, cauſes a great 
alteration. in its tendency or averſion to the poles of the magnat. 
23% A wire being touched from end to end with the ſame 
pole of the magnet, the end whereat you begin will al * 
turn contrary to the pole which touched it: if it be aga 


touched the ſame way with the other pole of the magner, it 
will then be turned the contrary way. 24% If a piece of wite 
be touched in the middle with only one pole of the magnet, 


without moving it backwards or forwards; in; that place will 
be the pole of the wire, and the tw ends will be the other 


pole. 25˙ If a magnet be heated red-hot, and again cooled. 
either with its ſoath pole towards: the north in a horizontal 
; poſition, or with its ſouth pole dowtiwards/in a perpendicu- 
lar poſition, its poles will be changed. .26% Mr. Boyle (to 
whom we are indebted for the following magnetical phazno- 
mena) found he could preſently change the: poles of a ſmall. 
fragment of a loadione, by apply ing them to the oppoſite 
vigorous ones of e magnet. 27% Hard iron tools well 


tempered, when heated by a briſk attrition, as filing, turning, 
Ec. will, while warm, attract thin filings dr chips of iron, 


| Reel, &:. though not when cold; tho? there are not wantin 
ſome inſtances 


of their; retaining the virtue when quite col 


28, The iron bars of windows, &c. which have a long time 
ſtood im un erect poſition, grow permanently magnetica/; the 
lower end of ſuch bars being the north pole, and the upper 
the ſouthern. - 299, A bar of iron that has not Rood long in 
an erect poſture, if it be only held pe icularly, will be 
come magnetical; and its lower end the north pole; as appears 
ftom its attracting the ſouth pole of a needle; but then this 

virtue is tranſient, and, by inyerting the bar, the poles will ſhife 

 ' their places. In order therefore to render the quality perma- 
nent in an iron bar, it muſt continue a long time in a proper 
poſition. But the fire will produce the effect in a ſhort time: 
for as it will immediately deprive z /oad/tont'of its attractiye 
virtue ſo, it ſoon gives à verticity to a bar of iron, if, bei 

heated red - hot, it be cooled in an erect re, or direct 
north and ſouth. Nay, tongs and pokers, by being often heat · 


ed and ſet to cool again in a poſture nearly erect, have frequently 
gained this magnetical property. 30%; Mir. Boyle N th: 
by heating a piece of Engliſh oker red-hot, and placing it to 


* 


col ina poſture, it manifeſtly acquired a magnetic vir- 
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> man's, having lain near a year in 


4 
: 


point north and ſouth : if it have one contrary 


it; action and reaction 

ment, if the magnet be ſet 5 
to the poles of the world. 35% A knife, &c. touched with 
according | 
touch, | 


n i found to 
The lau of Mao 


bas; and hence may ariſe the reaſon why iron, ' after it has 
been touched, will li 
fone that touched it. 


_ e the ſteel that receives 


_ -needles are afterwards ſubject 

5 2 needles, if | | , 
io ide ſame angle; what loadfonc ſfoever (prov 
they have been excited by. Nor does the em t 
much more indiagnitical, than attrition does in electrical caſes; 


8 
— 


an inconvenient poſture, had 
its virtue furprifingly impaired ; as if it had been injured b 
fire. 315, A needle well touched, it is well known, will 
touch Oe 
e ſtone, it wilt be deprived of its faculty; and by another 
ſuch touch it will have its poles pn changed. 32”, 1 a bar 
of iron have gained a verticity by being heated red-hot, and 
cooled again, north and ſouth, and hammered at the 
two ends; its virtue will be deſtroyed by two or three ſmart 
blows on the middle. 3, By drawing the back of a knife, 
piece of ſteel wire, &c: leiſurely over the pole of a 


ts the pole 3 On 


ing always 
vat, it will direct its two poles 


a magnet, acquires a ter or leſs degree of virtue, 
to the part it is ee It receives the ſtrongeſt touc 
when it is drawn leiſurely from the handle towards the point 
over one of the poles: and if the ſame knife thus touched, and 


thus in poſfeſſion of a ſtrong attractive power, be retouched in| 
| direQion, viz. by drawing it from the point to-| 


wards the handle over the ſame pole; it immediately loſes all its 
virtue. Laſtly, a magnet acts with equal force in vacuo, and 


in the air.—See farther under the article MAGNETISM. | 
Arſenical MacnegT, in chymiſtry, Macnes arſenicalis, de- 


notes a mixture of equal parts of arſenic, ſul 


pbur, and anti- 


be a tranſient power, capable of being 


13M are laid down by Mr. Whiſton in 
the following propofitions.—1*®, The laadſtone has both an at- 
tractive and a directive power united together ; whereas iron 
touched by it has only the former ; i. e. the magnet not only 
attracis needles; or filings of ſteel, but directs them to certain 
different angles, with reſ 
- whereas iron; touched wich it, does little or nothing more than 
attract them; ſtill ſuffering them to lie along or ſtand perpen- 
dicular to its ſurface and edges in all places; without any ſuch 


20 Neither the ſtrongeſt zeſt nor the larg 


* 


Y 


65726 


attrac 


gave the touch; but to the good 
it, and to the th and poſi- 


tion of the terreſtrial , whoſe influence alone thoſe 


move with the fame ftrength, and point 
it de good) 
touch ſeem to do 


i. e. it ſerves toruboff ſome: 


the motion from the middle of the flone| 


to its own ſurface and axis: 


| 


y, (melted together over the fire, and condenſed in man- 
It is a very gentle cauſtic,' and was firſt invented by Angelus 
| Sala.—lIt has its name magnet, becauſe, being worn during 
malignant diſeaſes, it is ſuppoſed to preſerve the wearer from 
infection, by a magnetical power. ra 
MAGNETISM, Macon ris mus, chat quality or conſtitu- 
tion of a body, and its pores, whereby it is rendered magne- 
tical, or a magnet. | Cala 2 
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largeſt ** 5 give a better 
„ r 


balance; 


Uy of the . | 
ive and di.“ 


to, and directed by: ſo that all 


obſtruQing particles, that adhere o 
mm ſurſace of the ficel, and open the pores of the bodies touch: 
end, and ſo make way for the entrance and exit of ſuch eſſluvia as 


: 


the magnetic meridian, 


"the mugnetit meridian, taken on the horizon. | 


force along: the magnetic meridian, as 
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of the loadfione ſeems to be mechanical; and to be derived 
from magnetic efflivia, circulating continually round it. 

6, The abſolute attractive power of different armed load/ones 
is, ceteris paribus, according to the quantity, not of their 
diameters ot ſolidities, but of the ſurfaces of the laad/tones ; 
or in à duplicate proportion of their diameters. 

„ The power of good magnets unarmed, not ſenſibly dif- 

zrent in ſtrength, ſimilar in figure and poſition, but unequal 
in magnitude, 1s ſometimes a little greater, ſometimes a little 
leſs, than in the proportion of their ſimilar diameters. 

8*, The loadflone attracts needles that have been touched, and 

others that have not been touched, with equal force, at di- 

ſtances unequal z viz. where the diſta nces are to one another 

as 5 to 2. 


* 


| 2 Both poles of a laadſtone equally attract needles, till they 


roughly, touched ; then it is, and then only, that 


1 
one pole begins to attract one end, and repel the other: though 


| the repelling pole will ſtill attract upon contact, nay, at v 
| ſmall diſtances, notwithſtandi aner 


ng. | 
109, The attractive power of hadftmer, in their ſimilar poſi- 
tion to, but different diſtances from, magnetic needles, is in the 
ſeſquiduplicate proportion of the diſtances of their ſurfaces from 
their needles reciprocally j or as the mean proportionals between 
the ſquares and the cubes of thoſe diftances reciprocally ; or as 
the ſquare roots of the fiſth powers of thoſe diſtances recipro- 
. cally. Thus the magnetic power of attraction, at twice the 
- diſtance from the ſurface of the load/fone, is between a fifth 
and fixth part of that power at the firſt diſtance ; at thrice 
the diftance, the power is between the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
part; at four times the diſtance, the power is thirty-two times 
as ſmall; and at ſix times the diſtance; eighty - eight times as 
ſmall. Where it is to be noted, that the diſtances are not 
taken, as in the laws of gravity, from. the centre; but from 
the ſurface: all experience aſſuring us, that the magnetic power 
refides'chiefly, if not wholly, in the ſurfaces of the /ogd/tones 
and iron; without any particular relation to any centre at all. 
" The proportion here laid down was determined by Mr. Whiſ- 


ton, from a great number of experiments of Mr. Haukſbee, 
Dr. Brook Taylor, and himſelf, The force they meaſured | 


by the chords of thoſe arcs, by which the magnet, at ſeveral 
wes or: draws the needle on of its 1 direction, to 

ic rds (as he has demonſtrated) it is ever proportional. 
The *.. fame of their moſt accurate ih, he gives us 
in the following table; Sy 5 half the chords, or the 


fines of half thoſe arches of d. ination, as the true meaſures 
of the of magnetiſm. | IT 
Diſtances in Degrees of Sine of t Rat. fei- 
inches. ©. inclination. arc, fl. 
e r 
143 mo "mann 1 — 0 
— — — 


„ 
— 
— 0 — 1219 70 . 
11% An inclinatory, or dipping - needle, of ſix inches radius, 
and of a priſmatic or cylindfic | Avg "when it oſcillates along 
1 performs there every mean vibration 
in about 6 or 360“; and every ſmall oſcillation in about 
5b of 330% 3 and the fame kind of needle, four feet long, 
makes every mean ofcillation in about 24”, and every mall 
1 75 6 1 | 
12, intire power of magnetiſm in this country, as it af- 
fects needles a foot long, is to that of gravity —2 as I to 
300 ; and as it affeQs needles four feet long, as 1 to 60. 


- 
3 TT 


Iz, The quantity of zug netic power accelerating the ſame 
5843] 


needle, as it ofcillates in different vertical planes, is 
ever as the co-ſiges of the angles made by thoſe planes, and 


Thus if we would eſtimate the quantity of forces in the hori- 
zonal and vertical ſituations of needles at London; we ſhall 
find, chat the latter, in needles à foot long, is, to the intire 
to 100.3 and in 
our feet long, as 9667 to 10000 : whereas in 
former, the intire force in needles a foot long, is as 28 to 
100 3 and in thoſe four feet long, as 2569 to 1000. Whence 
it follows; that the power by which horizontal needles are 
governed in theſe parts of the world, is but one quarter of 


Hence, alſo, ſince the horizontal needle is moved only by a 


| pee of; the power which moves the dipping - needle ; and that 
t only: points to.a certain place in the hotizon, becauſe that 
FF any, its ſitustion 
will allow it to tend to; whenever the dippingeneedle ſtands 
Toe Jv . e e the horizontal deedle 
will not one point of the compaſs more another, 
but will Wheel about every way, uncertaloly, has. * 
1, The tune of oſcillation and Vibration, both in dipping | 
and hortrontal needles equally good, is as their Wager doen. | 
by 3'u1d'the en velocity, of thai points along their ares i» 
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any other natural body. 


From 


but ſo nearly 
bave ariſen from hence, that the impulſe, whereby the diurnal 


10, The northern magnetic 


vos, f Ng, Cranes. 


ax AG 


„Hence maghetic needles are, ceteris paribus, fill better, the | 
* they are ; and that in the ſame proportion with their 

- length. © 

15%, | The earth, on which we live, includes within it a vaſt 

ſpherical magnet, concentrical thereto, having its own poles, 


meridians, equator, and parallels ; and all much of the fame 


general nature with thoſe of ſmall terrelle, or ſpherical /oad- 


flones, in the poſſeſſion of the curious among us. 


16%, The power of a good terrella, or a ſpherical hadſtone, 
as it affects a needle a foot long, is equal to the magnetic 
power of that internal laadſlone about two and an half, or 


three diameters of ſuch loadſtone. From which conſideration, 
the quantity of magnetic attraftion, at all diſtances from the 


internal laadſfone, for needles à foot long, may be deter- 


mined.; and from the ſame conſideration it appears, that the 


diameter of this internal [cad/lone is about eleven hundred | 
and fifty miles. To which we may add, that, in regard Sir 
Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, that the power of gravity 


diminiſhes within the earth, and is leſſer there than at its 
ſurface, nearly in the proportion of its ee nearneſs to the 
centre, the magnetic power, at two thouſand nine hundred 


miles diſtance from us, and nearly one thouſand and ſixty 


from the earth's centre, which is $$ of the power of gravity 


bete, will be ſomewhat greater than the power of gravity | 
there: which limit is worthy our attention, gravity being 


ſtronger than magnetiſm on the one ſide of it, and weaker 


on the other; we mean, as it affects needles of one foot 


diameter. At that limit, therefore, at leaſt near the mog- 
netic -poles, iron a foot long will be twice as heavy, and fall 
twice as faſt, as any other natural body ; viz. by the union 


of thoſe two equal powers, gravity and magnetiſm ; and of 


conſequence, above that limit, ſuch an iron will be leſs 
than twice as heavy, below it more than twice as heavy, as 
199, The earth's internal had ſtone is not fixed to our upper 
parts, but is moveable with reſpect thereto, and actually re- 
volvet on the earth Sis, from caſt to weſt, in a certain long 


period of time; as appears, beyond contradiction, from the 
conſtant variation of the horizontal needle weſtward, as well | 


as the regular increaſe of inclination of the dipping-needle. 


The oily way to render this motion, i. e. the variation, poſ- | 


fible and intelligible (to uſe Dr. Halley's words), is, to ſuppoſe 
to turn about the centre of a globe, having its centre of 


ity fixed and immoveable in the ſame common centre of | 


earth. This moveable internal ſurface muſt likewiſe be 


| looſe, and detached from the external parts.of the globe, which 


be reckoned the (hell, and the other the nucleus, or inner 
, included within it, with a fluid medium between. Now, 
foreſaid-nucleus has not preciſely attained the 
velocity with the exterior parts in their diurnal revolution: 
revolves, the difference is ſcarce ſenſible; and muſt probabl 


motion was impreſſed on the earth, was given to the external 
parts, and thence communicated to the internal. 2 


18˙, This internal magner has ohe central pole northward, in | 
the nature of the poles of our common load/tones ; but it?“ 


ſouthern pole appears not to be centrY, but rather circular, 

and that at a great diſtance from the ſouthern pole of the earth. 

ie pole is now. {ituate about the 

latitude-of 76 degrees 4 ; i. e. 13 degrees from the north 

pole of the earth, and about 30 degrees eaſtward from the 
* kr greys Logan e | 


| 20% The ſouthern magnetic circular pole has its em or 
central pole, nearly in the parallel of 60 degrees ; and, in a 
| ang al ea about 117 


meridian paſſing al 


eaſtward of on. Its radius is alſo an arc of a 


_ - great cirgle of about 44 degrees. . 
212; The reſpective motion of the internal magnet, gr the ve- | 
locity, v. g. of its north pole, appears to be 27 deg, o min. 


in 144-.years,/ i. e. upwards of one degree in five years; fo 
chat it makes an intire revolution in 1920 years, 2 


Hence, as the number of degrees in the upper earth's diurnal- 


revolution is to the number of days in the revolution of the 
internal magnet, i. e. 'as 1 is to/700000, fo is the reſpective 
motion of this magnet from eaſt to weſt, to the real motion 


of the upper earth from welt to eaſt ; or, to ſpeak ſtrictly, fo 


is the difference of their motions from weſt to eaſt to the intire 
motion of che upper earth the ſame way. This external fixed 
earth has therefore communicated almoſt all its motion already 


to the internal magnet; and can communicate no mote than | 
| this difference of their motion, and that only in an infinite 


term of years ; or, in other words, this real internal motion 


ea never be the ſeven hundred thou ſandth part ſwifter than it 
2 Is preſent. This internal motion, thereſpre, began with 


commencement of the diurnal motion of the upper earth; 
and has gone on ſtill faſter and faſter by the communication of 
that motion through the intermediate Auid. Since, therefore, 
action and re · action are equal, and tend to contrary parts, 


tis internal -/oadfane, thus accelerated by the upper part, 


4 


muſt have all along retarded that upper earth, and made the 
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the variation's moving weſtward, it is plain, that the | 
e degree of | 


uals it, that, in three hundred and ſixty-five | 
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diurnal rotation fill Nower and Gower: This acceleration 


on one fide, and retartation on the other, muſt have been 


very — at the firſt beginning of the diurnal motion, when 
the difference of their motion was equal to the intite motion 
itſelf, and muſt have been diminiſhing ever ſince. o which 
. cauſe is probably owing that acceleration of the moon's 
motion with reſpect to that of the earth, ſince the time of 
the old aſtronomers, firſt taken notice of by Dr. Halley, and 
embraced by Sir Iſaac Newton. And the ſame conſideration 
ſeems to ſuggeſt a method for determining the age of the 
world; for, were the proportions of the quantity of matter 
in the upper earth to the internal magnet, with the tenacity of 
the intermediate fluid, &c, known, one might go back from 


the known difference of their velocity now, and find thoſe 


differences and quantities of motion themſelves, à priori, in all 
paſt ages ; or, were the velocity of the firſt diurnal rotation 
of the upper earth known, we might geometrically determine, 


à priori, how long ago that rotation began, or how antient 


our earth is. | 
220, The variation of magnetic needles from the azimuth of 


the meridians of the internal magnet is derived from the dif- 


ſerence of the ſtrength of the ſeveral parts of the internal 
magnet's ſurface 3 which as it is only to be known by ex- 
perience, that variation cannot be determined beforchand, 


unleſs where there are good accounts how much it had for- 


merly been; it being probable, that it returns round, and 


will be the ſame in any year of the next revolution of the 
internal magnet, that it has been in the like year of any 


former revolution, or will itſelf have a revolution in about 
1920 years, £2 This" | 1 ö 

Ide two fixed magnetic poles in our upper earth, firſt 
introduced by Dr. Halley, as neceſſary to ſolve the irregu- 
larity of the variation of the horizontal needle from the 
meridians of the moveable internal magnet, ſeem not to have 


any juſt foundation in nature, the like irregularities being | 


found in the common terrellæ, or ſpherical load/fones, a 
being beſt accounted for from the compoſition of the magnets, 


which are found to have parts of different degrees of purity, 


ſtrength, and perſection; ſo that, where the parts are 


weaker than ordinary, the ſtronger neighbouring parts pre- 
_ vail, and draw the needle that way: not but Dr, Gilbert's 
notion of prominent and depreſſed parts on magnets may have 


ſome room, and be allowed to contribute ſomewhat to ſuch 
variations, | ö 


For the cauſes of Monk risMm, or the manner in which theſe. 


phænomena of the magnet are produced, we have yet no hy- 
potheſis that will ſatisfactorily account for them. Plutarch 
tells us, the magnet attracts iron, by emitting ſome ſpiritual 


effluvia, whereby the contiguous air being opened and driven 
on either ſide, does again drive that contiguous to it ; and thus 


the action being communicated round, the iron is thereby pro- 
truded: but this 


the efluvia of the iron and thoſe of the magnet. | 
An opinion that has much prevailed among the moderns, is 


that of Deſcartes, maintained by Malebranche, Rohault, 
Regis, Ic. and even admitted and confirmed by Mr. Boyle, 
Sc. In this it is ſuppoſed, that there is continually flowing, - 


from the poles of the world, a ſubtle, impalpable, and inviſibie 
matter, chanelled or ſtriated: which matter, circulating found 


the earth, in the plains of the meridizns, re- enters at the pole 


| 2 to that from Which it illued, and paſſes again thro! 
- the poles parallel to its axis: that the magnet has two poles 


anſwerable to thoſe of the earth; and that out of theſe there 
iſſues a matter like that juſt mentioned: and that this marter, 


entering in at one of the poles, gives the impulſe whereby iron 


we | 
tends to the magnet, and produces what we Call attruction. 


Now, beſides the magnetical matter re- entering the poles 
of the magnet, there is always a certain quantity thereof cit- 
| culating round the magnet, compoſing a kind of vortex about. 


12 The ſpace wherein this matter moves, is the ſphere of 
Vit 


confined, _ 


As to its directive faculty, or the inclinationof aneedle touched 
With it to the poles of the world, and its dip to a point be- 


neath the horizon, they follow from the ſame principle; ſince, 
were. the or . needle to have any other ſituation, the 


magnetic matter would ſtrike on its other ſurſace in vain; and, 
not being able to get admiſſion,” would, by degrees, ch | 


its ſituation, till ſuch time as ita pores correſponded to thi 


courſe of the magnetical matter; Which ſituation having once 
acquired, it would ceaſe to move, the magnetied! matter 
then ceaſing to diflurb it. Wh 067; 
The form or eſſence of a magnet therefore is ſuppoſed to con- 
_ liſt in its being perforated by an' infinite-number of parallel 
pores 3. ſome whereof are diſpoſed to admit the ftriated matter 
from the north pole of the world, "others that of the ſouth : 
4 Ly ig fa north and ſouth poles of the magnet. ; 
M. Hartſoeker maintains, that the magnet is no more than 


a common ſtone, full of an infinite number of hollow priſms 


LY 


. | -, 
4 


is contradicted by the equally vigorous action 
„of the load/lene in vacuo, and in the open air. Otbers of 
the antients aſcribe the action of the magnet to a ſoul that ani- 
mates it; and others to I know not what ſympathy between 


y of the magnet, within which its attractive faculty ii 
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dhe eye f and yet we find the contrary 


„„ 


which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, are 
to each other, and neatly parallel to the axis of the earth. 


| Theſe priſms have their cavities filled with an extremely ſubtle 
— dy by the diurnal motion of the earth, is paſſed | 


from priſm to priſm ; thus, making a circulation, and return- 

| ing 0 the * it firſt From theſe principles 

be deduces all the mena of the magnet; and M. Andr) 
does the fame, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 

For the directive power of the magnet, Mr. Whiſton, from 

" the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. laws of magnetiſm, inclines to 

think it mechanical; and aſeribes it to magnetic effluvia circu- 

lating continually round the one ; of which circulations, 

he thinks, there are evident indications in magnetic experi- 


ments; as Mr, Boyle thinks there are of the-magnetiſm, or 


magnetic effluvia, of the earth; tho theſe 
yet rendered ſenſible, 
attractive power Mr. 


efMuvia were never 
electric efluvia begin to be, ut the 
iſton thinks intirely immechanical, 


as the power of gravity is ; not being able to deviſe any ſuch | 


motion of a ſubtle fluid belonging to the hadfone, as will ac- 
count ſor the attractive power in the ſeſquiduplicate proportion 
of the diſtances reciprocally ; though if he could, yet would 
that be no more than to remove the immediate power of the 
Supreme Being one ſtep farther ; the laſt reſort of all mechani- 


cal principles whatever being into the immechanical power 


and efficiency of the Deity. 1 8 

Macon rIsx is allo uſed, by ſome chemiſts, to ſignify a cer- 

_ tain virtue, whereby one thing becomes affected at the ſame 

time with another, either in the ſame, or in a different man- 

ner. This amounts to the ſame with what they otherwiſe 
call Hmpathy. See SYMPATHY. 

MAGNETICAL Amplitude, an arch of the horizon, contained 

- between the ſun, at his riſing and ſerting, and the eaſt or 
welt point of the compaſs. See AMPLITUDE. 

MAGNETICAL Azimuth. See the article AZz1MUTH. 


fo MAGNIFYING, among philoſophers, is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 


ing of microſcopes, which are ſaid to magnify objects, 

© that is, to make them appear bigger than they really are; 

thou in reality, they do not, nor can, magnify any 

object, but only ſhew it nearer, and diſcover more of its 
parts, than before were taken notice of. 


Macnir vin Glaſs, in optics, denotes a little ſpherical convex 


lens; which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, inflects them 
ſo, as that the 
which were diverging become parallel; by means whereof, 
objects viewed through them appear larger than when viewed 
by the naked eye. See MicroscCoPE. 


© MAGNITUDE, any thing that has parts without (or extra to) 


parts connected together by ſome common term. 
Magnitude is any thi 


The origin of all magnitude is a point, which, void 


of parts itſelf, yet its flux forms a line, the flux of that a ſur- 
face, and of that a body. | | 


Magnitude amounts to much the ſame with whatis otherwiſe | 


called quantity. | 


Literal MacxiTupe denotes a magnitude expreſſed by let- 


ters. 
Numerical Ma oN vr is that expreſſed by numbers. 
Broken M acnit vp deñotes a fraction. | | 


 Camplex MAGNITUDE is that formed by multiplication, 


able MAaGn1TUDE is that which has no propor- 
tion to unity. | | , 
Macx1Tupe of a body, in optics, is that meaſur 
y the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between Tays 
dran from its extremes to the centre of the pupil of the eye. 


It is one of the fundamental maxims in this ſcience, that 


._ whatever things are ſeen under the ſame or equal angles 

appear equal; and vice bs. n 
"The apparent magnitudes of an object at different diſtances 
are in a ratio leſs than that of their diſtances reciprocally. 


The apparent magnitudes of the two great luminaries the ſun | 


"and moon, at and ſetting, are a phznomenon that has 


extremely ed the modern philoſophers. Accordin 
to the ordinary laws of viſion, they ſhould appear the | 
when neareſt the borizon, as being then fartheſt diſtant from | 


| to be true in fact. 
Ptolemy, in his Almageſt. I. 1. c. 3, has aſcribed this appear 

ance to a refraction of the rays by vapours, which actually 
- inlarge the angle under which the moon ; juſt as the 

angle is inlarged by which an object is ſeen from under water: 
and his commentator Theon explains diſtinctly how the dila- 
tation of the angle in the object immerſed in water is cauſed. 
hut it was afterwards diſcovered, that there is no alter- 
le: upon which, another ſolution was ſtarted 
by the Arab Alhazen ; and followed and improved by Vitel- 


0, Kepler, Peckham, Rog. Bacon, aud others. 


to Alhazen, the fight apprehends the ſurface of the heavens 


| as flat, and judges of the ſtam as it would of ordinary viſible 


objects extended upon a wide plain; that the eye ſees them 


under equal but withal perceives 2 difference in their 


. diſtances, and (on account of the ſemidiameter of the earth, 
| which is interpoſed in one caſe,” and not in the other) that it | 
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parallel] is hence induced to judge thoſe which appear more remote 


parallel ones become converging, and thoſe 


„ e extended, or continued; or | 
- that has ſeveral dimenſions. "= we” 
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Cartes, and from him'Dr. Wallis, and moſt other, authvrs, 
fame angle, from t 


[od 


ran, Where theſe words are repea 


A. 


MAH 
l . 4 * ; ; 


to be greater: Se Robin's Remarks on Smith's Optics. Deſ- 


account for the appearance of a different diſtance under; the 
long ſeries of objects interpoſed between 
the eye and the extremity of the ſenſible horizon ; which makes 
us imagine it more remote than when in the meridian, where 
the eye ſees nothing in the way between the object and itſelf. 
This idea of a great diſtance makes us imagine the luminary 
the bigger; for any object being ſeen under any certain angle, 
and believed, at the — time, very remote, we naturally 
judge it muſt be very large, to appear under ſuch an angle at 
ſuch a diſtance. And thus a pure judgment of the mind 
makes us ſee the ſun, or the moon, bigger in the horizon than 
in the meridian ; notwithſtanding their images painted on the 
retina are really leſs in the former ſituation than the latter, 
This del F. Gouye deſtroys, by obſerving, that the 
narrower and more confined the ſenſible . horizon is, the 
greater does the ſun or moon appear ;. the contrary of which 
ought to happen on the principle laid down. é 
Gaſſendus is of oppinion, that the pupil of the eye, which is 
always more open as the place is more dark; being more: ſo 
in the morning and evening than at other times, by reaſon 
the earth is covered with groſs vapours ; and beſides, being 
obliged to paſs through a longer column or ſeries of vapours 
to reach the . the nog of the luminary enters 
the eye at a greater angle, and is r inted there larger 
o = 
In anſwer to which, it may be ſaid, that, notwithſtanding 
this dilatation of the pupil, occaſioned by the obſcurity, if the 
moon be viewed through a little pin-hole made in a paper, 
ſhe appears leſs when in the horizon, than in the meridian. 
F. Gouye, * the conjectut̃es falſe, advances a third, 
which is, that, when the luminaries are in the horizon, the 
neighbourhood of the earth, and the groſs vapours wherewith 
they then appear enveloped, have the ſame effect with regard 
to us, as a wall, or other denſe body, placed behind a co- 
lumn ; which, in that caſe, appears bigger than when inſulate, 
and encompaſſed on all ſides with an illumined air. Further, 
- it is obſerved, that a column, when fluted, appears bigger 
than before, when it was plain; the flutes being ſo many 
particular objects, which, by their multitude, occaſion the 
mind to imagine the whole object, whereof they are com- 
poſed, of a lar extent.——The ſame thing may be ſaid of 
the ſeveral objects ſeen towards the horizon, to which the ſun 
or moon correſpond at their rifing and ſetting. And hence it 
is, that they appear larger till, when riſe of ſet between 
trees; the narrow, yet diſtin, intervals whereof have the 
ſame effect with to the apparent diameter of the lumi- 
nary, as a greater number of flutes with regard to the ſhaft 


of a column. | 


MAGOPHONIA'*, the name of a feaſt among the antient 


Perſians,” held in memory of the expulſion of the magians. 
The word is formed from HA, wagus ; and poyor, flaugh- 
ter. ; | 
The Smerdis having uſurped the throne of Perſia, upon 
the death of Cambyſes, 521 years before Jeſus Chriſt, — 
of the principal Jords of the court conſpired to drive him out 
of it. r deſign was executed with good ſucceſs; Smerdis, 


and his brother, another magus, called Pitizithes, were killed. 


Upon which, the people alſo roſe, and put all the magi to the 

ſword; inſomuch that there would not one have eſcaped, had 

not night come upon them. Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was 

then king : and, in memory of this maffacre of the 

mai, a feaſt was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called. Mage- 
: | 


@. . | | 
MAHIM, Manzn, Marten, or Marazm *, in law, a 
maim, or corporal hurt, whereby a man laſeth the -uſe of 
any member, that is, or may be, of defence to him in battle ; 
as the eye, hand, foot, ſcalp of the head, fore-tooth, or, 
as ſome ſay, a finger, or toe. 1 | b 
The word cdmes fromthe French, mebain, of mebaigner, to 
+ mutilate: the canoniſts call it membii mutilatio; and all 
agree, it conſiſts in the loſs of a member, or of the uſe thereof. 
If any one ſhall, of malice, or forethought, cut or diſable any 
limb or member of another perſon, with intention in ſo doing 
to maim or disfgure him, it is felony without benefit of 
kr. e when the caſe is difficult to judge whether it be 
a mabjim, or not, the. judges commonly view the party 
wounded, arid ſometimes take the opinion of ſurgeons, 


 MAHOMETANISM, or ManonRTIsM, the ſyſtem of 


— broached by Mabomet, and ſtill adhered to by his 
ollowers.  _ 1 
Mahometaniſm is embraced” by the Turks, Perſians, and 
ſeveral nations among the Africans, and many among the 

1 5 OA 
12 metaniſmis contained in the com- 
- monly called the Alcore mn. 
| The firſt and chief article of the Mabometan creed is, that 
there is no other god but Cod; which they have from the Aleo- 
ed inceflantly :- There it 0 


: 


other god bug he. Your God is the only God. Tam God — | 
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there 1s no other God but 1.—— This nd axic of their 
theology ſcems to have been taken from the Jews, who 


were continually rehearſing thoſe words of Deuteronomy, 
Hear, O Iſrael; the Lord our God is One. | 
For this reaſon, the Mabometans account all ſuch as own any 
thing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or idolaters. 
And accordinply, one of the firſt leſſons they teach their chil- 
dren is, od is neither male nor 'female, and conſe- 
quently can have no children. 1 (5) ©, 0 
+ he ſecond article of Mahometani/m conſiſts in this, That Ma- 
bomet was ſent from God. By which they exclude all other re- 
ligions; under pretence that their prophet was the laſt and 
greateſt of all the prophets that God would ever ſend; and that 
as the Jewiſh religion ceaſed with the coming of the Meſſiah, 
ſo likewiſe the Chriſtian religion was to be abrogated with the 
coming of Mahomet. Not but that they own Moſes and Je- 
ſus Chriſt to have been great prophets 3 but Mahomet they 
© hold to be The Prophet, by way of excellence; and the pa- 
raclete or comforter promiſed in ſcripture. 
Theſe are the two fundamentals of Mahometaniſm ; fo that 
when any is to make profeſſion of that faith, they content 


© themſelves with his rehearſing theſe words, There is no other | 


od but God, and Mahomet is his envey or prophet. © 
o theſe articles the Mahometans have added that of bathing or 
purification, in imitation of the Jews. And ſuch an opinion 
have they of theſe purifications, that it is purely on that ac- 
count they ſeem to have retained the practice of circumci- 
ſion. For they pretend, with the Jews, that, if the leaſt 
part of the body remain unwaſhed, the bathing is of no ef- 
ect. Hence they find themſelves under a neceſſity of being 
circumciſed, that the part covered by the prepuce may alſo 
have its ſhare in the lotion. pid. 4 
Prayer is alſo one of the things to which the Auhometans are 
obliged; and th — are to perform it five times a day, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Jews, who only do it thrice, 
Some of their periods or hours of prayer they hold to be neceſ- 
ſary, and of divine obligation; others they eſteem convenient 
— prudential. That at nine o'clock in the morning, they 
do noteſteem neceſſary; but thoſe at noon, and in the afternoon, 
are held to be jure divine. They 
infinity of things, in order to be heard, If they ſpeak or ſmile 
in praying, they ſay their prayers are vain: and it is the fame 
thing if they weep, unleſs it be with the thought of paradiſe 
or hell. In many of. their prayers they uſe beads. | 
The Ma bometans believe, with the Chriſtians and Jews, a re- 
ſurrection of the dead: they hold, that, ere that time, an 


Anti-Mabomet will come; and that Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend 


Be 5 row them with 


from heaven to kill him, and to eſtabliſh Adahometaniſm. To 


which they add a great many more-chimzeras, relating to Gog 4 


and Magog ; and the beaſt that js to come out of Mecca. 
The mountains, they ſay, ate to fly in the air like birds, and 

at laſt the heavens will melt, and drop down upon the earth. 
They add however, that, ſome. time after, God will renew 
and re-eſtabliſh the earth; that then the dead will be raiſed, 
c. See further under ALCORAN.-. | | 


MAIDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed in ſome countries, par- 
cularly Scotland, for the beheading of criminals. 


The maiden is a broad piece of iron, of a foot ſquare, ſharp 
on the lower part, and loaded above with lead, ſo as ſearce to 
be lifted : at, the time of execution, it is pulled up to the 
top of a narrow wooden frame ten feet high, with a —_ 
on each fide for the m4iden to flide in.——The priſoner's 
neck being faſtened to a bar underneath, on a ſign given, 
the maiden is let looſe, and the head in an inſtant ſeparated 
from the body. Ne 4 
MAJESTY, MajesTas “, a title or quality given to kings; 


and which frequently ſerves as an appellation to diſtinguiſh | 


them by. | | hs. uh | 

77 ee of the two Latin words, major, 
. greater ; and fatzs, 1 of NT 

The emperor is called, His Czfarian 
the king of Spain, his Catholic Maje/ffy; the king of France, 
dis moſt Chriſtian Majefty 3 the king of Great-Britain, his 
Britannic Majefly, &c. Some have alſo extended this title 

| to the popes. I SI ire bt Ye | 
Paſquier olerves, that our forefathers uſed this quality ex- 


ceeding ſparingly 3 and that the frequent uſe” of the word, | 


which now obtains, had not its beginning before the reign of 

their Henry II. He inſtances ſeveral: letters of St. Gregory, 

who, writing to king Th and Theodoric, only com- 
cellency. See ExceLLENCY. 

Till the time of Charles V. the king of Spain had no title 
but that of Highneſs : And before our king Henry VIII. the 
kings of England were only addreſſed under the titles of 

Grace, and Higb nes. e 

At the peace of Munſter, there was à great conteſt between 


the miniſters of the emperor and thoſe of France: the firſt || 
ty to the king of France, || 


would not allow the title of Sereni 
and the latter would not give that of Majgſty to the emperor. 


At laſt it was agreed, that, whenever the French king ſhould 
Write with his own bard to the emperor, he ſhould gave him 


| : 1 
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are obliged to obſerve an | 


pr Imperial Majefy ; | 
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peror ſhould write” to the king, he ſhould give him that of 
Royal Majefty. ' © | | 


longed to the whole body of the people, and to the princi 
magiſtrates ; ſo that to diminiſh 42 the Majeſty of 8 
commonwealth, was to be wanting in reſpect to the ſtate, or 
to its miniſters ——But the power afterwards paſſing into the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, the appellation of Majeftly was tranſ- 
ferred” to the emperor, and the imperial family. Pliny com- 
pliments Trajan on his being contented with the title of Great- 
neſs ; and ſpeaks very inyidiouſly on thoſe who affected that of 
Majefly. And yet Majefty ſeems to be the modeſteſt and juſt- 
eſt title that can be attributed to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies 

. no more at bottom, than the royalty, or ſovereign power: 
MAIL, Mat Le, is primarily applied to the maſhes or holes in 


net-worKk. 


wire interwoven net-wiſe : called alſo a. kabergeon. See 
HAaBERGEON. | | 32 
Antiently they alſo wore ſhirts of mail under the waiſtcoat, 
to ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords and poniards. We alſo 
read of gloves of mail. | 

Mair, or MAT, alſo ſignifies a round ring of iron; 'whence 
the play of pall-mall, from palla, a ball, and maille, the 
round ring through which it is to paſs. * hs 4 

MAILED implies a thing ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks; as the 
feathers of hawks, partridges, &c. or the furs of ſome wild 


r 2 in ſame antient cuſtoms, {till obtain- 
ing in Burgundy, ſignifying a right which the lord has, on the 
death of the chief of a family Wa is mainmortable, of taking 
the beſt moveable in the houſe; or, in default of that, the 
right hand of the deceaſed was offered him, in token that he 
could ſerve him no longer, See MorT-MaAin. - $3 * 


| MAINOUR, Maxovs, or Mz1nos, in law, Ggnifies the 


thing that a thief takes away, or ſteals. I 
Thus, to be taken with mainour, is to be taken with the 

thing ftolen about him.— If the defendant were taken with 

the mamour, and ſo carried to court, in antient times they 


would arraign him on the mainour, without any appeal or 
indictment. 


friendly cuſtody, who otherwiſe might be committed to priſon; 
upon ſecurity given for his forth- coming at a day aſſigned. 
The word is compounded of the French mein, hand; and 
pris, or print, taken. a N | 
They who thus undertake for any one, are called mainpernors, 
becauſe they receive the perſon into their hands; whence 


may be thus bailed. - NG 
Manwood makes a great difference between-bail and main- 
priſe: he that is mainpriſed is already ſaid to be at large after 
the day he is ſet to mampriſe till the day of his appearance; 
but it is quite otherwiſe where a man is let to bail to four or 

two men, by the lord juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, or any other 
judge, until a certain day; for there be is always accounted by 
the law to be in their ward and cuftody for the time; and 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep him in priſon all that time. 
So that he who is bailed is not ſuppoſed to be at large, or at 
his own liberty : whereas, under mainpriſe, a man is ſuppoſed 
to go at large, and is not liable to be confined by his ſureties 
or mainpernors. See BAIL. 


thoſe who bail, ar redeem any thing but the body of a man; 
and mai thoſe who free the body : on which footi 
pledges belong properly to real and mixed actions, and main- 


* 


Jawful maintaining, or upholding a cauſe, or ſuit between 
others ; either by word, writing, countenance, or deed.” 
.._. Young child, that ſearns to go by one's hand ; but it is uſed 
| the evil part in ſome of our ſtatutes, 1 
When a man's act in this kind is eſteemed maintenance, and 
when not, ſee Brooks and Kitchen. See alſo BARRATUR. 
e lies a writ againſt a maintainer, called a writ of main- 
J -4£ dl 0 


þ 


of different qualities, and functions. Thus, 


. 


-. - 


ſent on convoys, G. 


h to go on parties, and what to form detachments, or to be 
| | 


Jo other ſervices ; he is ſubordinate to the general, and lieu- 
tenant- 


| eives orders, und the word, from the major-general ; and 
; __ gives them to the particular majors of each regiment.” - - 
MAR of a regiment is an officer, whoſe. buſi 

all orders to the regiment, to Gay up, and exerciſe it; to ſee 


8 : 
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Under the Roman republic, the title Majefly, Majeftas, be- 


Coat of MAIL is a piece cf defenſive armour, made of iron 


MAINPRISE®, in law, the taking or receiving a man into 


alſo comes the word mainpernable, denoting the perſon who - - 


| The author of the Mirror of juſtice fays, that pledges are 

Ng, 

| 28 to perſonal. 2 | | | ; 
AINTENANCE. MANnUTENENTIA *, in law, an un- 


r ee taken from the ſuccobring a ; 
tha — 


MAJOR, in the art of war, 2 name given to ſeveral officers 
Major-General is a general officer, who receives the general's... | 
|| whom he concerts what troops are to mount the guard, what 

| | 
It is his bufine@ ase te view. the ground to encump om and 
general; and the next commanding officer to them, 
MAjo of a brigade, either of horſe or foot, is he who te- 
is, to convey 
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tt march in good or 
it, if it happen to be 
The mejor is the on] 
allowedto be on hor 
rides, that he may 
ſion requi 


EY 4 in the ab + of the colonel. "OE / 
Tu Ma jon is the "third officer in order in a gariſon, being 
next to the deputy-governor. . 
6 en e fortification, and hath charge of the 
; rounds,” patrols, and centinels. ' | | 
* are alſo a- major, drumi- major, and other officers; 
ſo called by reaſon of ſome ſeniority or prerogative that they 


Ma jon, in law, a perſon who is of age to manage his own 
is not a major till the age of twenty- 


broken in an engagement, Ac. | 
officer of a regiment of foot, who is 
eback in time ot ſervice ; but he always 


1 
1 
al 


K 


airs. ' Ser ACE. 
By the civil law, a man 


Normandy at twenty. 
Mer, ig, logic, i underſtood 
_ " regular Tyllogiſm. | 
It is called major, becauſe it has 3 more extenſive | 
the minor propoſition, as containing the principal term. See 
| PROPOSITION. * | $ 
Major and Miner, in muſic, ar 
differ from each other by a, lJemitone. 
There are major and minor thirds, c. 


Major tone is the difference between the 
the third. The major tone ſurpaſſes the minor by a comma. 
See Torn. 5 THE K. 
MAJOR-DOMO, an Italian term, frequently uſed to ſignify 
a ſteward; or maſter of the houſhold. | 
The title of major-domo was 


of 'the firſt, propoſition of a 


— 


took care of what related to the prince's table, or eating; other- 


wiſe called eleater, prefetius menſæ, architriclnus, \dapifer, | 


_ and'princeps coquorum. 2. Major-demo was alſo applied to the 
3 


he adminiſtration of his affairs, foreign and domeſtic, rela- 
Inftances 


| ting to war au well as peace. 


French, and Norman affairs. | WY 
MAKE, in law, fignifics to perform, and execute. 
Thus, to make his 
man had-formerly bound himſelf ; v. 

ation 


gr. to Clear himſelf of 
againſt him by bis own oath, and the oath 


MALACIA, MAAAKIA , a diſeaſe conſiſting in a depraved 

appetite, wherein the patient covets and longs for ſome par- 
- ticular kind of food with extraordinary earneſtneſs, and cats 
* Y 


* — 


lux a tone of thie ſtomach being generally the occaſion of in- 


| Many authors, confound this affection with another called 


pica, which conſiſts in a depravation of appetite leading the | 


ient to covet things unnatural and abſurd, as lime, coals, 
4. See Pic A. N 


The melacia ſcems-to ariſe from an evil diſpoſition of the | 


menſtruum in the ſtomach ; or from ſome defect in the 
imagination, which determines it to ſome one thing rather 
than another. See Supplement, article MALAe A. 
 MALANDERS, MALAupiA, 2d 
from the Italian, malandare, to go ill. 
It conſiſts in certain ulcerous chaps, or chinks, appearing 
the inſide. of. the fore-legs, juſt againſt the bending of de 
knee, which void a red, ſharp, and pungent humour. 


and which has ordinarily the pre-eminence over the other. 
"In this ſenſe mals ſtands oppoſed to mj. 
Por the proportion of moles to /emales ; Tee Man 
MALEBRANCHISM, the d 

 HMalebranche, a prieſt of the 


"4 


RIAGE. 


of France. 


_  » Malehranchiſm is in a great meaſure the ſame with Carteſi- | 


- aniſm. It muſt beowned however, that though F. Aalebranche 

the ſame with Deſcartes, yet he does not ſo properly 
_ © ſeem to have followed him, as to have met with him. 

"  Malebranchiſm is contained in theRecherche de la veritt ; and, 

do give a general notion of it, we need only repeat What M. 

_ Fomtenelle ſays of that wok. The Inquiry after truth, fays 

he, is full of God: God is the only agent, and that too, in 


” = 


the ſtricteſt ſenſe... All power of acting, all actiom, belong | 


ö 


- immediately. to him. Second cauſes are no eauſes. 


order, to look to its quarters, and to rally | 


ſpeedily get from place to place, as o 
« regiment of borſe is the firſt captain of the regiment ; | 


ve yents; in England, he Is a major at twenty-one, ad in | 


OR applied to concords which | 
ELWEt fifth and fourth; and | 
ſemitone the difference between the majer fourth and | 


— princes to three different kihds of officers : 1. To bim who | 


d. 3. The title of major-domo was alſo | 
to the chief miniſter, or him to whom the prince deputed | 


of major-domo's | 
in the two firſt ſenſes are frequent, both in the Engliſh, | 
law, is to perform that law to which a | 


is nothiog elſe but to per- 


» © 4 


E, the ſex which has the parts of generation without-fide, | 


ine or ſentiments of father 


| 
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F. Malebranche, however, does not here lay down his ſyſtem 
intire, with regard to religion, or rather the manner in which 
he would reconcile religion to his ſyſtem of philoſophy : 
that he reſerved for his Extretiens Chrttiens, printed in 1677. 
. where he proves the exiſtence of a God, the corruption of 
human nature by original ſin, and the neceſſity of a Mediator, 
and of grace. en eee 
: Malebranchiſm, notwithſtanding, 'appears ta many perſons not 
only er- but rei 7 or ae to teli- 
gion: and it has accordingly been vigorouſly oppoſed by man 
As, rench authors. The firſt was MF oucher. 4 Alte! 
him came M. Arnaud z and in 1715. (the year F. Male- 
| 4 F. du Tertre, Wees 7 oo an ample con- 
futation (as be imagines) of his whole ſyſtem. I hat part 
which relates to Our /{ecing all things in God, has been 
anſwered by Mr. Locke. | Ap en RENO | 
MALEDICTION, MazzpicT1o, in law, a curſe uſually 
annexed to donations: of lands, &c. to churches, and religious 
houſes ; imprecating the moſt direful puniſhments on thoſ 
. who ſhould infringe them. r 


MALIGNANT, in medicine, that quality in a diſeaſe which 
. it has a more extenſive ſenſe than | 


. renders. it more than ordinarily dangerous, and difficult of 
cure. My N * 8 ' | 
Malignant is generally applied toTuch fevers as are epidemical, 

or intectious, and are attended with ſpots and eruptions of 
various kinds. 1 . | 

MALLEABLE, ſomething hard and ductile, and that may be 
. beaten, forged; and extended under the hammer, without 
breaking. | | | 1 . 
All metals are malleable, excepting quick - ſilver; but gold is 
ſo in the greateſt degree of all. The chemiſts have long 
ſought the fixation of Mercury, or to render it malleable. 
See Mzxcury, . 2 | — 

It is a popular error, that ever the art. of making glaſs mallea- 

was known; its nature is incapable of it. For if it were 
ductile, its pores would not be oppoſite to each other, and of 
- conſequence it would not be tranſparent ; ſo that its principal 
criterion would be loſt. | | I 

MALLEOLUS, a proceſs in the lower part of the leg, juſt 
above the' foot. ON 8 i IX 
There is one internal, and another external malleolus. 

The internal malleotus is an eminence of the tibia; the exter- 
nal of the fibula :- the two together form the ancle.—See 
Tab. Anat. (Ofleol.) fig: 3. 1. 23. WN 

MALLET, a large kind of hammer, made of wood ; much 
uſed by artificers ho work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, maſons, 
and ſtone - cutters, whoſe mallet is ordinarily round; and by 
carpenters, joiners, c. who uſe it ſquare, See HAMMER. 


1 


MALLEUs, in anatomy, denotes one of the bones of the ear; 
Io called from its reſemblance to a hammer, or mallet ; firſt 


: 


diſcovered, as ſome aflert, by Alexander Achillinus : though 
others have miſtakenly attributed it to Jac. Carpenfis. Vid. 
Douglas Bibl. Anat. p. 48. See alſo EAR. 5M 
MALMSEY, or MaLvasr, a rich luſcious kind of wine 
brought from Greece of Candia ; fo called from Malvaſia, 
A city in Peloponneſus, the antient Epidaurus, whence this 


cCelebrated liquor was firſt brought. 


hat brought from Candia is now eſteemed the beſt. 3 
MaLinsey, or MaLvisy, is alſo the name. of a kind of 
muſcadine wine brought from Provence. | 


MALT denotes barley cured, ot prepared to fit it for making 


a potable liquor, under the denomination of beer or ale. 
The manner of making malt, Sir Robert Murray deſcribes as 


follows :— Take good barley newly threſhed, c. put about 


us in hors,” fo called $- 


* 
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ure only occaſions that determine the action of 504 4 | 
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fix Epgliſh quarters in a ſtone trough full of water, where let 
it ſteep till the water be of a bright rediſh colour; which will 
be in about three days, more or leſs, according to the moiſt- 
ure or drineſs, and the ſmalneſs or bigneſs of the grain, and 
the ſeaſon of the year, or the temperature of the weather. 
In fummer, malt never makes well; in winter, jt requires 
longer ſteeping than in ſpring or autumn. It may be known 
when it is ſteeped enough, by other marks beſides the colour 
of the water ; as by the exceffive ſwelling of the grain, if it be 
over-ſteeped, and by too much ſoftneſs ;. being, when it is in 
a right temper, like the barley prepared to make brath of. 
Wben it is ſufficiently ſteeped, take it out e trough, and 
lay it on heaps, to let the water drain from it; then after 
two or three hours turn it over with a ſcoop, and lay it in a 
new heap, about twenty or twenty-four inches deep, 
This is called the coming heap, in the right management where- 
of lies the principal {kill. In this heap it may lie forty hours, 
more or leſs, according to the forementioned qualities of the 
grain, &c. before it come to the right temper. of malt; which 
that it may do equally, is the principal thing deſired. 
. While it lies in this heap, it muſt be carefully looked to, after 
_ the firſt fifteen or ſixteen hours; 'for about that time the grains 
begin to put forth roots: which when they have equally 
and fully done, the malt muſt within an hour aftet be turned 
over Wich a ſcoop ; otherwiſe the \ grains will begin to put 
forth the blade or ſpire alſo, whiqh muſt by all means be 
prevented. I all the mait do not come equally, ws 
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turn it, ſo that the outmoſt may lie inmoſt ; and thus manage 


For the manner of preparing liquors of Mar, ſee BREwINO. 
MALT liger: gh 4 — 4 


in it, and is therefore the moſt nouriſhing but, for the ſame 
reaſon, it requires.a ſtronger conſtitution to digeſt it. Thoſe 


but are often cut off with ſudden fevers ; or, if they avoid 
wies, they fall early into a diſtempered old age. 


_ pals the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body; but, if very ſtrong, it 


a the viſcid particles of the grain do likewiſe defend theſe 
from doing the miſchief they might otherwiſe occaſion. —Bur | 


dna out the ſubſtance of high-dried malta, which retain many | 
firy particles in their contexture, and are therefore beſt loſt | 
e 
or the differences in the preparations of malt liquors 2 

_ conkiſt hie in the uſe of hops, a in beer; or in their omit. 


Lan, ag in ae. x 
| The e inads by hops is beſt diſcovered from the | 
Nature and qualities of the hops themſelves : theſe are known 
do be #ſuble'praceful bitter; in their compoſition, therefore, 
with this Ane ſomewhat of an alkaline nature, 7. . 
particles ahatare ſublime, active, and rigid. By which means, | 
„ viſcid parts of the malt are more divided and ſub- 

1zed.; a 


wm 


. * 


de ſtrengch they receive from the malt; and the commin 
that has undergone by fermentation, 


one fire, which muſt laſt for twenty-four hours, give it an- 
neither will it diſſolve well in the brewing ; but the ale it 


If there be not — of one kind, burn the beſt firſt; for 
that gives the ſtronge 


and the fineſt hquor. 


and ale, /irong and ſmall, new and od. 


| ringing the liquor leaſt in brewing, and therefore being called 
pale : 


it of an higher colour. —A mixture of both theſe makes an 
amber colour ; hence ſeveral of theſe liquors take their 


- gard the mineral particles, wherewith theſe waters are impreg- 
nated, help to prevent the coheſions of thoſe drawn from the 


„ 2 A TATE — R eren 
geſtion and ſecretion.in the body, but alſo, while in the liguer, 
1 prevent it from running into ſuch cobeſions as would 


Fee e drinks; at cum) fweetacts, 


th , Wee Baur more" than cher we 
Which may hold in ſome conſtitutions," in regard ale being | 


moting of urine is to be done by attenuating and breaking the 
Vor: H. Ne 94. Cnany. (nts? ro Ke ae a ] 


« & Wn * | . 


which lies in the middle, being warmeſt, come the ſooneſt: 

it till it be all alike. 

As ſoon as the malt is ſufficiently come, turn it over, and 

ſpread it to a depth not exceeding five or ſix inches; and, by 
t time it is all ſpread out, begin and turn it over and over 

again three or four times. Afterwards, turn it over in like 


manner once in four or five hours, making the heap deeper 
by degrees; and continue ſo to do for the ſpace of forty-eight 


hours at leaft.-— This frequent turning it over, cools, dries, | 


and deadens the grain; whereby it becomes mellow, melts 
eaſily in brewing, and ſeparates intirely from the huſk. 

Then throw up the malt into an heap, as high as you can; 
where let it lie, till itgrow as hot as your hand can endure it. 


This uſually comes to paſs in about thirty hours. —This per- 
fects the ſweetneſs and mellowneſs of the malt. 


After it is ſufficiently heated, throw it abroad to cool, and turn 
it over again about ſix or eight hours after, and then lay it on 
a kiln with hair-cloth' or wire ſpread under it; where, after 


other more flow, and afterwards, if need be, a third; for, if 
the malt be not thoroughly dried, it cannot be well ground, 


makes will be red, bitter, and unfit to keep. 
The beſt fewel for drying it is peat or turf; the next is charcoal. 


impreſſion. Indeed, the beſt and moſt 
natural method of drying it is in the ſun, in the months of | 
April and May, This yields the paleſt, the moſt wbolſome, 
owever this be, take care the malt 
be not ſmoked in the drying. —As to the complexion or co- 
lour of malt, the white is accounted the beſt, becauſe the 
moſt natural. | ; | 


ifferent names, as well 4 different virtues, 
properties, and uſes, both from the different manners of pre- 
paring the malt; whence they are diſtinguiſhed into pale and 

own : and from the different manners of preparing or brew- 
ing the /iguors themſelves ; whence they, are divided intobeer 


Malt drinks are either pale or brown, as the malt is more or | 
leſs dried on the kiln; that, which is the ſlendereſt dried, 


_— 


; whereas that higher dried, and as it were roaſted, makes 


RD . 
Now, it is certain the pale malt has moſt of the natural grain 


who drink much of it, are uſually fat and ſleek in their bloom; 


The brown malt makes a drink much leſs viſcid, and fitter to 


may lead on to the ſame inconveniences with the pale; tho? 
a ſingle debauch wears. off much more eaſily in the brown. 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the beſt pale mali liguors are thoſe 
br with hard waters, as thoſe of ſprings and wells, in re- | 


grain, and enable them to. paſs the proper ſecretions the better; 


ſofter waters, as lain and river waters, ſeem beſt ſuited to 


* 
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ate therefore not only rendered more eaſy of di- 


aake it ropy, vapid, and ſour. 


which they retain after working, ſoon turns them acid, and 
unfit for, uſe z which Happens fooner or later, in proportion to 


m__ * : 


It i a common opinion, that ale is more diuretic than beer, 
quer more than that with hops in it: 
more ſmooth, ſoftening, and Telaxitig,” where urine is to be 

; | 
q 


promoted by inlar the paſſage, as in thin oonftitud]- 
_ ions, this js the mor fi K : » ory | 


oft Jikely to effect it. But, where the pro- 
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In 1099. Godfrey 
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* a inted for the war, —He alſo 
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N 
juices, and tendering them more fluid, it is certainly beſt at- 
ſwered by thoſe drinks which are well hopped. | 
As to the diſpute, whether or no hops tend to breed the ſtone z 


it is too long to enter upon here. Quincy is of opinion, 


there is but litcle reaſon for the affirmative ſide of the queſtion ; 
and, in the general, makes tio ſcruple to ſay, that, for one 
conſtitution damaged by beer, there are numbers ſpoiled by ale. 
— This laſt manifeſtly fouls the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with 


lime and viſcidity, makes the body unwieldy and corpulent, 


and paves the way for cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, and at 
laſt incut. ble dropſies.— The urinary paſſages, alſo, which 
it is ſuppoſed to clear, will, in time, be filled by it with ſlough, 
and matter of as ill conſequence as gravel. * ae 
The different ſtrengths of malt liguors alſo make their effects 
different. The ſtronger they are, the more viſtid parts they 
carry into the blood ; and though the ſpirituous parts make 
theſe imperceptible at firſt, yet, when thoſe ate evaporated, 
which will be in a few hours, the other will be ſenſtbly felt 
by pains in the head, nauſeouſneſs at the ſtomach, and laſſi- 
tude or liſtleſſneſs to motion. —This, thoſe are the moſt ſen- 
ſible of, who have experienced the extremes of drinking theſe 
liquors, and wines; for a debauch of wine they find much 
ſooner worn off, and they are much more lively and briſk af- 
terwards, than after fuddling malt liquors, whoſe viſcid re- 
mains will be long ere they are ſhaken off, 

Malt liquors therefore are, in general, the mote wholſome for 
being ſmall; i. e. of ſuch a ſtrength as is able to carry a ſmall 
degree of warmth into the ſtomach, but not ſo great as to pre- 
vent their _ proper diluters of the neceſſary ſood. Indeed, 
in robuſt people, or thoſe who labour hard, the viſcidities of 


the drink may be broken into convenient nouriſhment; but, 


in perſons of another habit and way of living, they ſerverather 
to promote obſtructions and ill humours. 

The age of malt liquors is the laſt thing by which they are 
rendered more or leſs wholſume.—Age ſeems to do nearly the 


ſame thing as hops; for thoſe liguors which ate longeſt kept, 


are certainly leaſt viſcid ; age breaking the viſcid parts, arid, 
by degrees, rendering them ſmaller, and fitter for ſecretion. 
Bur this is always determined according to their ſtrength; in 
3 to which, they will ſooner or later come to their 

perfection, as well as decay; for, when ale or beer is 
kept till its particles are broken and comminuted as far as 
they are capable, then it is that they are beſt ; and, beyond 
this, they will be continually on the decay, till the finer 
—— are intirely eſcaped, and the remainder becomes vapid 
and ſour. | 


MALTA.—Xaights of MALTA, an order of military religious, 
who have borne various other names; as, Hoſpitallers of St. 


John of Jeruſalem, knights of St. John, knights of Rnodes, 


order of Malta, religion of Malta, &c. | 
About the year 1048. ſome Neapolitan merchants founded 


church after the Latin rite at Jeruſalem, giving it the name of 


Santa Maria della Latina. They alſo founded a monaſtery 
of religious after the order of St. Bennet, for the reception 
of pilgrims ; and afterwards an hoſpital near the monaſtery, 
to take care of the diſeaſed, under the direction of a maſter or 
rector, to be nominated by the abbat of Santa Maria della La- 


tina. Beſides which, they alſo built a chapel in honour of St. 


ohn Baptiſt. . 1 
of Bulloign, having taken Jeruſalem, en- 
dowed this hoſpital with ſome demeſnes which he had in France; 


and vthers imitating his — the revenues of the hoſpital 


became conſiderably augmen Upon this, Gerhard Torn 
their rector, in concert with the Hoſpitallers, reſolved to ſepa- 
rate from the abbot and religious of Santa Maria, and to form 
a diſtin congregation, under the name and protection of 
St. John Baptiſt; and hence it was, that they had the name 
of Ho —4 or Brothers of St. John of Feruſalem. 

Pope Paſchal II. by a bull in the year 1113. confirmed the 


donations made to this hoſpital, which he ſettled under che 


protection of the holy ſee ; ordering, that the rectors, after 
Gerhard's death, ſhould be choſen by the Hoſpitallers. Ray- 


mond de Puy, Gerhard's ſucceſſor, took the title of 'mafer + 
and he gave à rule to the Hoſpitallers, which r «nat by - 

Calixtus II. in 1120.—Such was the firſt riſe of of 

"—_— 4 3 


Their firſt grand 


» 


He divided his Hoſpitallers into three claſſes i the firſt conſiſted 


of ' nobles, whom he deſtined to the profeſſion of arms; for 


the defence of the faith, and the protection of pilgrims 3 the 


ſecond conſiſted of prieſts or chaplains, ho were to ſay maſs; 
and the third of ſervitors, who were not noble; but were alſo 


| | ulated the manner of 
tting knights brothers ; and had the whole confirmed by 
who gave them for arms a white croſs in a 
eld argent; which continues Rill the ſtandard of this order. 


Aſtet the loſs of Jeruſalem; they retired firſt to Margath, then 
to Acre, which they | defended very vigorouſly in 1290, 
After the intirt loſs of the Holy Land, they withdrew to 
gt k WOTRW 200007 Fg eb * ge Cyprus, 


n 5 * 
13 $ + * 1 4 —- 
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| maſter, finding the revenues of the hoſpital 
vaſtly to exceed what was necetlary for the entertainment of 

poor pilgrims, and diſeaſed perſons, reſolved to employ the ſur- 
| plus againſt the infidels; and, with this view, he offered him- 
ſelf to the king of Jeruſalem. AO NS 
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__ tbeknights, 


MAY 


Gti where H of Luſignan, whom - Ki fol- 
lowed thither, Ling noo 4580 Limiſſon.— Here —4 
TLontihued 18 years when, taking the iſland of Rhodes from 


the Saracens in 1308. they ſettled there. And now it was 


MAN 


| The chaplaits can only be admitted regularly from ten to fi 
teen years of age 3 aſter fifteen, they muſt have a brief from 


the pope; till tifteen, 1 — maſter's letter is ſufficient. 
Theſe are called diaces, nul giys proof- of d being 


2 ights, vis. of { * born of creditable families. 
..= ; wad W * CON 1 7 — 
| pr axe of Conſtantinople, gran ited to their grand] knights, in the — 21 ermany, they go back ſix gene- 
maſter, Falk as illaret, the inveſtiture Lark order; and the —. a in the it is ſufficient to go back to the great- 
donation was confirmed by pope Clement. e year follow- | grandfather on the father's or mother's tide. 
ing, with the aſſiſtance * IV. duke of Savoy, they] All the knights, after their profeſſion, are obliged to wear a 


_ defended themſelves, and their iſland, againſt an army of Sa- 
racens. In 1480, thei rand maſter 4 
l bl beheged it for the {| 
ite of a idable army, Ho it for 
70 months. But, in : $22. 7 was attacked by b- 


man with an army of three hundred thouſand men, and taken 


by him, after having been in the poſſeſſion of the knights 213 


years. 
After this loſs, the 
the iſle of Candia. Some 
©. them Viterbo. Lab, 
illand of Malta, whi 
by the 
name is 
rd. ap 
of maſter of the hoſpital ; 
L aur 2 Ds Chrift. 
order of Malta 
iſland, and ſome other little PCS. in the neighbourhood, the 
chief "whereaf are Gora and Comino. 


N waſter and knights retired firſt into 
. VII. gave 


50 or of Feruſalem; 
RR oe many Karte? th, * m; 


government is both monarchical and ariſtocratical, the 8 


grand maſter being the ſovereign, and the chapter the ſenate. | 


It is monarchical with regard to the inhabitants of Malta, | 
cent, and eyen with regard to the knights in | 
and rule of their order; and | 


— 
ting to the ſtatutes 


HET 0s | iſto Satical © with regard to the deciſion of any important | 


affairs, which are not to be diſpatched but the grand 
Er - ts be 


are two councils z the one ordinary 
ks; K 4 croſs the other cotn- 


1 


the languages of Malia are meant the ſeveral. nations 
wt reof the order is compoſed. Of theſe there ate ei ht, 


viz. Provence, 2 F rance, Tealy, Arragon, 


many,. Caſtile, 

"The pie (as he is called) of the language of Provence is the 
grand commander of the order; DN 
marſhal; he of France the Hoſpitaler ;. he of Ita 

admiral; he of Ar ragon grand conſervator, or d 


2 
was antiently called ; 1 the of the 


of Ger- 


is grand bailiff; and he of Caſtile grand c r:| 
EE which ba been n e th 


e E grad ite on coun 


gn thee nc are ſeveral priories, and capital 
=; cat, — hold oe ak 
prior has a number of — — 


S are either 
by favour. The magiſterial are thoſe 3 


2 whereof there is one in each gran 


commanderies by right 3 N ee, | 


ority ; their ſemiority is com 177 98 the time o 

miſßon; but they muſt firſt have — On» five years at es] 
and have made four carayannes, or cruiſing voy on the 
Turks and Corfairs : commanderies by favour — which 
_ the grand maſter, or the grand pt riors, have a right of con- 
222 e e whom | 


-— HR can be Fr. grand priors, or grand maſters. —Knights| . 


dy far our are thoſe, who, not being noble of themſelves, are 
raiſed on account of ſome great exploit or ſome notable | 


-- ſervice, into the rank of nobles. - 
Tybe ſervitote, or ſerving· brothers, are gf two kinds; j 105 "The 
ſervitors of war, whoſe are the ſame; with thoſe of 
2˙, The ſervitors of religion,” whoſe. whole ary 
Lug in ie fing the praiſes of God in the conventual church, 
and to officiate each in his turn as Janka on board the 
and gallies of the order. 
1 3 make 

to go to take it of the order the 
vos, and attach themſelves to the ſervice: 1 of the 


| churebes of the order, under the command of a grand prior, 


or commander, to whom Pe pay obedience. 


bufſon 2. a vi- 
abomet II. and >referved the . | 


Charles 2 * in 1530. gave them the | 
"they fill hold; and hence they come b 
lation of lig of Malta; though their proper | 


ill retains | 
St. Fohn, and guardian of the | 


ve no Ws dominions beſides their | 


an hall, where the | 
2 Each grand 
or elle ri t, or, | 
by Lp hel 


hts are called knights by right; and 33 5 


veſſcls | M » 
priefls, "who, without being : 


white croſs, or ſtar with eight points, over the cloak or coat, 
on the left · ſide; which is the proper habit of the order, the 
den croſs only an ornament. 
ere are alſo feniale Hoſpitalers of the order of St. John of 
| Jeruſalem, ſometimes alſo called chævaliereſſes, or ſhe-nights, 
of equal antiquity with the'knights themſelves ; whoſe buſi- 
2 was to take care of the women - pilgrims, in an hoſpital 
t from that of the men. 
MALTHA, MANOH, in antiquity,” denotes any cement, or 
Cs ys which has the iy of binduig dungs to- 


Nude writers make mention of divers ſorts of malth, na- 
tive and factitious: one of the latter _ in uſe was com- 
poſed of itch, wax, plaſter, and 

Another kind, wherewith the Romans plaſtered and whitened 
the infidex of their aqueducts, was made of lime lacked in 
wine, inco with melted pitch, and'freſh figs. 
Natural maltha is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the A ſiatics 
plafter their walls.— When this is ence ſet on fire, water 


will not quench it; but ſerves rather to make ĩt burn more 
fietce 
MAMALUEES, MAnMELUEES, or Man , the 


l 


name of a nally, w hich reigned, a time in 
Egypt. 
* 8 Wk ere, imperare, the Arabi par- 
7 ticiple paſſive whereof is Mamluc, which ch gies eb | 


_je8, or one under the * of another. iger holds, 
ttt the word is Arabic ; but that it i properly 32 ſome- 
ching bought with money ; but have it e any 
EE thing acquired, either as prize or purchaſe. _ 


N The Aamalules were originally Tuikiſh and CirchMin flows, 
bought of the Tartars by Melicfaleh, to the numbet of a thou- 
| fand,; whom. be bred up to arms, and raifed ſome co the prin- 
I cipal offices of the empire. They killed fultan Moadam in 
| 1250. being affronted at his concluding à treaty with his pri- 
ſoner St. Louis, without their —.— This Moadam was 
the laſt ſultan of the Ajoubites'; to hom facceeded the Ma- 
malukes, the firſt of whom was fultan Azeddin, or Mouz Ibec, 
the Turcoman. 2 
ſay, that the Mamalukes were ordinarily beten from 
among the Chriſtian flaves ; and that they were the ſane thing, 
in — meaſure, with che avizarics among the Tuxks. 
" They never married. The fifſt are laid to have deen brought 
from Cixcaſſia; and _ chat Are * 


talked of about the year Ny 
MAM M. See the unricle REASTS..” n 3 
MAMMA ANR. See ALIMENTARY. 01 of 
MAMMIFORM, 'MAmmniroruts, in ty Fl . 


ven to two apophyſes of the bone im the back part of the 
un; fo called from their reſenibling à breaſt. 
MAMMILLARY, Manuirriars, in anatomy, ar epithet 
iven to two little protuberances, ſomewhat ri (Arora *the 
nipples of the breaſt, 'found'under the fore · ventticles ng 
brain, and N poſed to be the organs of ſtnelliig.—See 7 10. 
at. (Offeet.) Fig. J n. 3. Fig. 14 ke. d. - [ 
ſe are ela . een 4 
Ter is a muſc mammillaris, or maftoider 
& p the head. 6 . 
E. bf Maxtor „, an academy, or plate fof —— 


9 5 reat horſe ; as w as for e 
propet m and actions. . * 


. — — 


the Italian mangggio, or, 8 eee | 
from acting with f E . 7} 
" ery. manage. is. a centre, ora 0 40 defied or ruling 
0 da pillar 8 nt Career 15 running the cd We hart 
on the fide, are'pillars, between which are placed hgrles 
intended for high airs 
Manapy is alf uſed for the eech eſe age of th ork, 


Wo er. HORSEMANSHIP. 7 6 een 
PLE, Maxczxs, in old | authors, denotes a acaterer. 

„There was, anticntly an officer in the temple called; by this 
— he is now called the ee eng both 1 | 
flice retained in the colleges in univer | 
MAND DAS, U At Mang ohe of of "the court of Kine 8 
** the. ki to the r of ſome cr 7 


F ee e tothe a 1 Aon 1 EY 1 — 2 | 
tutes, are rs of age. NDAMU 0 to ta the 
0 | mac es ee e ebene, their 2 0 1 * | 


birth ; which, however, cannot be done, without a SH 


| Klan Gum the page. 


; * 


5 8255 | 


£ 7 a | ; | k © oe | 
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; MANDARIN *, a name given by the Portugueſe to the nobi- 


MANDATE, ManvpaTvum, in the canon law, denotes a re- 


ſiſtence till ＋ be provided of a benefice. This practice was 
e bi 


MANDIL, or Maxi, the name of a kind of cap or tur 


_ -relgn of Schah-Huſſein, the end of the filk, in Jieu. of its 
| "being gathered as before, was plaited in manner of Ma 34 
| uſe it 


There are two kinds of.mandragora : the male and the female; 
| bearing a.kind of apples : thoſe of the male, as well as | 


MAN 


lity an magiſtracy of the eaſtern countries, eſpecially to thoſe 
of China. | ; : | 
The word mandarin is unknown in this ſenſe among the Chi- 
neſe, who, in lieu thereof, call their grandees and magiſtrates 
quan, or gun q. d. ſervant or miniſter of a prince. 
There are in China nine orders of mandarins; or nine de- 
of nobility 3 which have as many different animals for 
cir charaReriftics,=— The firſt is diſtinguiſhed by a erane, 
the ſecond by a lion, the thyrd by an eagle, the fourth by a 
peacock, oc, 2 0 
There are in all thirty-two or thirty-three thouſand* manda- 
rins in China, There are mandarins of letters, and manda- 
rins of arms ; both the one and the other of which. paſs ſeveral 
examinations: | beſides civil mandarins,: or thoſe of juſtice. 
Since the time that the Tartars have rendered themſelves ma- 
ſters of China, moſt of the tribunals, or courts of juſtice, 
&c. inſtead of one mandarin for a preſident, have two; the 
one a Tartar, the other a Chineſe, - 
The mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed to it 
but men of letters. RO 
MANDARIN is alſo a name which the Chineſe give to the learned 
Beer of the country. 
ides the proper and peculiar language of each nation and 
province, they have one common to all the learned men in 


the empire; and which is that in China which the Latin is | 


in Europe.—This they call the mandarin tongue, or the 
language of the court —Their public officers, as notaries, 
lawyers, judges, and chief magiſtrates, all write and ſpeak the 


mandarin. 


ſcript of the pope, by which he commands ſome ordinary, 
collator, or preſenter, to put the perſon there nominated in 
poſſeſſion of the firſt benebice vacant in his collation. / 
An apoſtolical mandate for the proviſion of benefices, is a 
monitorial and comminatory letter from the pope to a biſhapꝭ 
by which he is injoined to provide a ſubſiſtence for thoſe who 
have been ordained by him, or his predeceſſors, from the ton- 
ſure to ſacred orders incluſively ; and to allow them this ſub- 


nn Att 


occaſioned by ops formerly laying hands on great num- 
bers, and afterwards abandoning theni to miſery and want. 
At firſt the papes only gave monitory mandates, which were 
no more- than ſimple prayers and requeſts, that did not_ bind 
the ordinary; afterwards they gave preceptory mandates, 
which did not annul the proviſions of the ordinary; at laſt they 
ſet up executory mandates, by Which the provitioris made by 
the ordinary, in prejudice of the mandate, were declared. null: 
and the execytor of the mandate, in default of the ordinary, 
conferred the benefice on the mandatory : but the pape's power | 
1 mandates is now very much reſtrained. 
MANDIBULA, the jaw. See MAxILII A. Hence 
MaNnDIBULARES,'or manducatorii muſculi. See MASSET ERS. 


worn by the Perſians. | ibs? wat 
The moandil . thy wrapping round the head a 
piece of fine white linen 5 or ſix ella long ;. over this they 
wrap, in the ſame manner, a piece of filk of the ſame length, 
and oftentimes of great value. To make the mandil gen- 
teel, care muſt be taken, that, im wrapping the filk, it be ſo. 


managed, as that the ſeveral colours found in the ſeveral folds | 
make a kind of waves, ſomewhat like what we ſee in marbled 


| his ares extremely majeſtic, but at the fame time very 
heavy: it ſerves either as a ſhelter to the head fram cold, or 
as a fcreen from the exceſſive heat of the ſun ; it is ſaid, that a, 
"blow of acutlaſs will not penetrate it In rainy weather they 
cover it with a kind of cafe or hood, made of red cloth. 
The mode of the mandil has been altered of late; during the 
time of Schah-Abbas II. it was round at top; in the time 
of 'Schah+Soliman, they brought one end of the filk out of 
the middle of the mandi! over the head; and, Jaſtly, in the 


- SORE the Perſians account extremely graceful, and 
Boku nes, r EI 
MANDRAGORA, or 'ManpracorRas, MANDRAKE, a 
--- medicinal plant, Which makes a prjncjpal ingredient in the 

unguettom'populneum; m . | 


Want bu c. being twice as large as Gave hg 
male bur the juice of each is à narcotic poiſon, equally violent. 
Naturaliſts ! 

any of them, not even that buman figure ordinarily aſcribed to | 
19 boots, y fince the diſcovery of the artifice of char- 
| Jerans in Faſhioning ir, 0 ſyrprile the credulity of the people. | 
See Supplement, article MANDRAGORA. | 3 


d 8d i the plane gioleng, See ede 
5113 hang em ene by 


7 1 
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| Krange ſtories of this plant; but, ſetting aſide 5 
its foporiferous virtus, the modern botaniſts will ſcarce. Warrant 


* bn bes ct 
oe 5 5 


Of theſe there ate ſeveral kinds; as 3 
Flat MaxDRELs, which have three or more little pegs or poitits 
near the verge, and are uſed for turning flat boards on. 
Pin MAnDRELs, which have a long wooden ſhank to fit into a 
round hole made in the work to be turned. 


Hollow MAN OU EIS, which are hollow of themſelves, and uſed 
for turning hollow work.” 


Screw ManpRELs, for turning ſctews, &c. | 
MANDUCATION, the action of chewing, otherwiſe called 
maſtication. 
Manducation is a term ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of the eu- 
chariſt.— The Catholics maintain a real mandiccation of the 
body of Chriſt ; the Reformed, on the conttary, take this 


manducation to be only figurative, and by faith. St. Auguſtine 
calls GOIN. manducation. 5 


MANEQUIN, among painters. See LAYMAR. 
* — a poetical term, ſignifying the ſhades or ſouls of 
eceaſed. 


The heathens uſed a world of ceremonies and ſacrifices to ap- 


caſe the manes of thoſe who were deprived of burial, See 
.EMURES, and LEMURIA. 


Dii Manes were the ſame with In 


i, ot the infernal 35 


who tormented men; and to theſe the heathens offered ſacri- 


fices, to aſſwage their indignation. 
The heathen theology is a little obſcure with regard to theſe 
gods manes. Some hold, that they were the ſouls of the 
dead; others, that they were the genii of men; which laſt 
opinion ſuits beſt with the etymology of the word. 

he heathens, it is pretty evident, uſed the word mares in 
ſeveral ſenſes ; ſo that it ſometimes ſignified the 
of the departed, and ſometimes the infernal or ſubterra- 
_ deities, and in general all divinities' that preſided over 
tombs. 


The ævocation of the manes of the dead ſeems to have been 
very frequent among the Theſſalians; but it was expreſſy 


prohibited by the Romans. 


A, in medicine, MApNzss ; a vehement kind of deli- 


rium, without a fever. | | 
The cauſe of the mania is thus accounted for by Quincy.— 
As often as the ſpecies of things, wherewith we 009} +08 
& are hurried together, we may be ſaid to dream; 
and thence in ſleep theſe ſpecies are.added with other things, 
and variouſly compounded, from the manifold repercuſſions of 
the animal ſpirit, which ariſe from the cauſe producing ſleep, 
and prefling the nerves, ſo as to revert the luQtuation of their 
juice. A delirium is therefore the dream of waking perſons, 
wherein ideas are excited without order or coherence, and he 
animal ſpirits are driven into irregular fluctuations. 
If then the cauſe inducing a delirium be of that nature, that 
it can excite ideas or motions of a conſidet able impetus; with- 
out any regularity or order, ſuch a delirium will be attended 
with boldneſs or rage, and violent motions of the body ; that 
is, a mania will be produced. 
No it is plain, that all the known cauſes of this diſtemper 
give a greater diſpoſition to the blood for motion, and render 
it fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and uniformly thick enough; and 
therefore that they diſpoſe perſons likewiſe to continued fevers, 
ſince they occaſion the blood to be thrown out of the heart with 
- an increaſed force, unleſs ſome other cauſe intervene, whereby 
the eſſicacies of theſe are interrupted in diſpoſing the blood 
into febrile motions; and the blood is ſo diſpoſed, as often as 
it can be rarefied into its minuteſt parts; that is, ſo uniformly 
rareſied, that it can eaſily, with any force by the motion re- 
ceived from the heart, go into parts diviſible at the occur- 
ſions of thoſe. orifices, into which it ought to be diftributed : 
for then the coheſion of the parts, which can be but very 
ſmall, will not be any obſtruction to the incteaſe and propa - 
gation. of the blood's velocity. But if it happen, that the 


cient cauſe, or the heart, throws the blood with a"greater 
force, or that the bloqd can be more eaſily propelled in any 


given time, it will occaſion, at the ſame time, that ſome parts 
of _ 8 5 more nearly 8 — Nr —_ 
culz, conſiſting of cohering particles; which molecule wi 
55S 
the heart's propelling force. The blood, hereupon cannot 
uniforml Lak it BY enter ſo eafily intq the ſmall orifices of 
the vellchs 
there will no fever ariſe, but a delirium without a fever, where» 
in the heat of the blood will be greater, and the preſſure in the 
brain uncertain : whence inconftant tecurſions of the ſpirits, 
inordinate undulations, confuſed vibrations of the nerves, and 
a remarkable corey, imagination; whence will proceed 
audacity and paſhon | 
to cure, and is generally found to baffle the phyſician, See 
' Supplement, article MA ix 
MA EES, or MANicyEANs, Makicn ni, a ſect of 
, - antient heretics, who aſſerted 4 principles z ſo called from 
their author, Manes, ot Manicheus, a Perfan by nation. 
This hereſy had its firf 
ſelf e in Arabia, 


- 


TOP and Africa. dt. Epiphanius, 
of it at large, Ohleryet, that the ttue yame of this 
v3. nd 431m Wo alight 24 33 FLY 24s bereſiarch 


» * 4 $04 di 4 


0 > ——— 


ghoſts. 


yohd meaſure. —lt is a diſeaſe very hard 


riſe about the year 277. 3nd ſpread it- 


the direction of 


„and ſo ſoon travel through them ; and therefore 


* 


* 
* 


. 


hereſiarch was Cubricas ; and that he changed it for Mane, 
which in the Perfim or Babyloniſh language fignifies veſſel. 
A rich widow, Whoſe ſervant he had been, dying without 
iſſue, leſt him ſtore of wealth; after which he aſlumed the 
title of the apoſtle or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt. 

He eſtabliſhed to principles, viz. 2 good and an evil one 
the firſt, which he called Light, did nothing but good; and 
the ſecond, which he called Dar#neſe, nothing but evil. — 
This pbi y ** antient 3 and Plutarch treats of it at 
large in his Iſis and Ofiris, | a 
Our ſouls, according to Manes, were made by the god prin- 
ciple, and our bodies by the evil one ; thoſe two principles 
being, according to him, coeternal, and independent of each 
other. He borrowed many things from the antient Gnoſtics 


on which account many authors conſider the Manicheans as a | 


branch of the Gnoſtic. | 
In truth, the Manichean doftrine was x ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
rather than of religion. They made uſe of amulets, in imi- 
tation of the Baſilidtans 3 and are ſaid to have made profeſſion 
of aſtronomy and aſtrology. They denied that Jeſus Chriſt 
aſſumed a true human body, and maintained it was only ima- 
mary. They pretended that the law of Moſes did not come 
God, or the good principle, but from the evil one z and 
that for this reaſon it was abrogated... . They abſtained intirely 
from eating the ficſh- of any animal ; following herein the do- 
Qrine of the antient Py | | 
may be ſeen in St. Epiphanius and St. Auguſtine ; which laſt, 
having been of their ſect, may be preſumed to have been tho- 
ly acquainted with them. | | } 
Though the Manichees profeſſed to receive the books of the 
New Teſtament, yet, in effect, they only took ſo much of 
them as ſuited with their own opinions. = firſt formed to 
themſelves a certain idea or ſcheme of Chriſtianity.z and to 
- this adjuſted the writings of the apoſtles ; pretending that 
New Teſtament by later writers, who were half Jews.—On 
che other hand, they made fables and apocryphal boqks paſs 
for apoſtolical writings ; and even are ſuſpected to have forged 
ſeveral others, the better to maintain their errors. * Epi- 
phanius gives a catalogue of ſeveral pieces publiſhed by Manes, 
and adds extras out of ſome of them. ' 
Aanes was not contented . apoſtle of Jeſus 
Chriſt, but he alſo aſſumed that of the Paraclete, whom iſt 
had promiſed to ſend. He left ſeveral diſciples, and, among 
others, Addas, Thomas, and Hermas. Theſe he ſent, in his 
life-time, into ſeveral provinces to preach his doQtrine - Manes, 
having undertaken to cure the king of Perſia's fon, and not 
ſucceeding, was clapt into priſon upon the young prince's 


- - 


death; e he made his eſcape ; but he was apprehended 
. | ſoon after, and burnt alive. 7 lis U +4 $43 k 
Towards the middle of the twelfth the ſet of Aani- 


chees:took' a new face, on occaſion, of one Conſtantine, an 
Armenian, and an adherer to it; who took upon him to, 
-- ſupp oe gt all other books beſides the evangeliſts, 
the epiſtles of St. Paul, which he explained in ſuch man- 


ner, as to make them contain a-new ſyſtem of Manichaſm. | 
Hie intirely diſcarded all the writings of his predeceſſors ; | 


rejected the chimera's of the Valentinians, and their" thirty 
Sons; the fable of Manet, with regard to the origin of 
rain, which he made to be the ſweat of a young man in 


| hot purſuit after a maid ; and other dreams; but ſtill retained | 


\ the impurities. of Baſilides.. In this manner he reformed Ma- 
nicbeiſm, inſomuch that his followers made no ſc ruple of ana- 


Conſtantin 


| ine being now their great apoſtle. After he had 
- ſeduced an infinite number of people, he was at laſt ſtoned 
by order of the emperor. 3 pe ep © | 
MANICORDION *,. a muſical - inftrument, in form of a 
| ſpinet. 37 X ” ' , 5 * 17 
W 
. - », , ahisinſtrument has but one chord: but he is miſtaken ; it has 
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reans..- The reſt of their errors, 


Cange derives the word from monochord, on ſuppoſition | 


£ 


MANIPULATION, a term uſed in the mines, to fignify the 
manner of digging the filver, Cr, out of the earth. See 
SILVER, | 
MANIPULUS, ManiruLs “, among the Ronians, was a 
little body of infantry, which, in the time of Romulus, con- 
ſiſted of an hundred men; and in the time of the conſuls, 
and firſt Cæſars, of two hundred. 
* The word properly fignifies an handful; and, according to 
ſome authors, was firſt given to the handful of hay which they 
- bore at the end of a bn to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, before 
the cuſtom was introduced of bearing an — for their en- 
ſign 3 and hence alſo the an han of men. But 
Vegetius, Modeſtus, and Varro, give other etymologies of 
the word : the laſt derives it from manu, a little body of men 
_ following the ſame ſtandard, According to the former, this 
corps was called manipulz;, becauſe they fought band in han 
or all together: Contubernium autem manipulus yocabatur 
eo, guad conjunttir manibus pariter dimitabant. f 
Each mani pule had two centurions, or captains, called mani- 
pularii, to command it; one whereof was lieutenant to the 
other. Each cohort was divided into three menipules, and 
each manipule into two centuries. = 
Aulus Gellius quotes an old author, one Cincius, who lived in 
the time of Hannibal (whoſe, priſoner he was), and who, 
writing on the art of war, obſerves, that then each legion 
conſiſted of ſixty centuries, , of thirty manipules, and of ten 
- cohorts, And again, Varro and Vegetius mention it as the 
leaft diviſion in the army, only conſiſting of the tenth part of 
/ a century; and Spartian adds, that it contained no more than 
ten men. Thi „ that the manipulus was not always 
the ſame thing. . vp Wa Pe St + 
Manievivs is alſo an ecclefraftical ornament, worn by the 
prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, in the Romiſh church. It 
conſiſts of a little fillet in form of a fldle, three or four inches 


ing and repreſenting an handkerchief, which the prieſts in 
primitive church wore on the arm, to wipe off the tears they 
were continyally ſhedding for the fins of the people. There 
ſtill remains a mark of this uſage in a prayer rehearſed by thoſe 
who wear it; Merear, Domine, portare manipulum fletus S 


onſiſtent with this, had been foiſted into 3. broad, and made of the ſame ſtuff with the chaſuble ; Leni. 


doboris.” | | 
The Greeks and Maronites wear two manipuler, one on each 
arm. 5 | a 


Maxtor us, in phyſic, denotes a meaſure, or fixed quantity, of 
. herbs, or leaves, viz. an handful; or ſo much as hole Ed | 
can gralp : it is generally marked in preſcription with 24. 
MANN in pharmacy, a medicinal drug, of great uſe in the 
5 as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer of the 
paſages. wn 1 
Manna is a white ſweet juice ouſing from the branches and 
leaves of a Kind of aſh- tree, chiefly in Calabria, during the 
heats of ſummer. e 
e 
«dew, whi ing in night, g. on certain 
trees, and even on W and on Th earth i«ſelf.; where it 
hardens with the ſun. But hat refutes this opinion is, that 
ſuch dews melt in the ſun; whereas mamma whitens and 
hardens in it. Add, that ſuch dews are only found on the tops 
and extremes of the leaves ; whereas manng is chiefly found to 
lodge near the trunks of the branches: and that the honey-dew 
falls only on trees open to the air; whereas manna is found 
on trees which are under cover ; as was experienced by Dr. 
Cornelius, who gathered manns from branches covered on 
purpoſe with cloth; and Lobel. aſſures us, that manns had 
deen gathered frombranches of the aſh, which had beenthrown 
the day before into a cellar.” It is much more rational to rank 
mama amongſt the number of gums, Which, exuding from 
the juice of the tree, and mixing with ſome ſaline particles of 
the air, is condenſed into thoſe flakes in which we ſee N 
"The Italians gather three kinds of manna :— Hanna di 
which ouſes i; couſly from the branches. of the tree-in 
the month, of Jul y.— Manna forzata, or forzatella, which is 


1 * 


8 
2 


are covered with pieces of Icarlet cloth, to des 


_ Jumb ſpine, and is | 


| t, an 1 in nunneries for the religiou 


2 well as ſoſten, the ſound ; "whence it is alſo called the 


not gathered till Auguſt, after, an inciſion of the tree, abhen 
the flux of the firſt has ceaſed.— Manna di franda, which | * 
iſſues of itſelf, in little drops, like a kind of ſweat, from the 0 
' "niervous patt of the Leaves of the aſh, and gathert into grains 
about the bigneſs of thoſe of wheat, which are hardened by the 


dormitory. iger makes the manicord more antient an] ſun ig Auguſt. The leaves are frequently found ſo loaden | 
_ the ſpinet-or harplichord; + © J wn theſe grains, that they ſeem covered Wich now. * 
| MANIFESTO, an apdlogy,- or public declaration in writing.“ Afanng is 3 gentle and ſaſe purge ; and im alſo uſed.in brotbs: og 
made by a prince, ſhewing his intentions in any enterprize, | Altimarus, a n of Naples, has written, a treatiſe ex- 2 
ds motives that induced Him to it, and the reaſons on which] preſy upon it ; and,Donzelli'another,—— Manna, though ac- 'o, 
biz er pretenſions are founded. J. | counted a Kind of honey, purges the bile; whereas comwon 
MAN E, or MeniLLe, in commetce, one of the 1 cipal bone inereales it. Formerly the, Syrian- manna was in the " 
commpdities carried by the Europeans to the coaſts of . mot repute, but now it gives way to the Calabrian. Fuchſius 
to traffick with the Negroes in exchange for flaves, It is 2 obſerves, that the peaſants of mount Libanus cat manzg ardi- \ 
blaze braſs ring, in form of a bracelet, either flat of. round, | narihy, as others'do honey. "Ac Menico, they are ſaid. to have 
"TENT which the natives uſed to deck th A manna, which they cat as we do cheeſe, _ 
| ſelven\yjihol; mputtog chem on the ſmall of the ſeg, \nd che] * -The wane alt effected lythat in lakes j which many take : 
e better ſort e wear filyerand gold V ̃ "and what gives it ³ is, that they WW 1 
F , 3 ba theſe are their-own manufacture mot of the put ſtrawos and ſlip⸗ of wood in ineifions, along Which the vo 
money they receive for their other merchandizes being melted manna gliding, is condenſed as i mes out, and aflumes this | Mo 
into manilles, OO T4 : 1 upplement, article MAB x. 
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An is 2lf6 a ſeripture · term, Tignifying 
2 which fell from heaven, for the kg eng of the Ifraelites, 
in cheir wr th the wilderneſs ; in form of co- 

riander- feeds; its like that of bacllun, and its taſte 


honi 
Th & it nana, either from the Hebrew _ manah, 
| 1 to intimate its from keaven; om min- 
, which ſignifies 3 u the mannab came to 
 hben for eating, adde no N aration but gather- 
ing; or from the Egyptian word man, what is it? wich laſt 
A tems the more probable, in regard the ſcripture 
2 r 
ſaw this new food deſcend. 
— * however, prefers another: according to hs he 
bs and Chaldzans uſed the word man to ſignify * 
— or honey, chat fell on the trees, and was eee 
ng a 


a on mount Libanus. On which foot 
did not uſe the term manna out of ſurprize, but becauſe — 
found this food fall with the dew, in the Tame manner as the 
honey-dew, ſo well known to them ** the name of nnn. 
Salmafius adds, that the manna of the IIraelites was in reality 
no other than that honey, or dew, condenſed ; and that the 
one and the other were the ſame with the wild honey where- 
with St. John was fed in the wilderneſs; fo that the miracle 
did not conſiſt in the formation of any new ſubſtance in favour 
of the Iſraelites, but in the punctual manner in which it was 
diſpenſed x { 77-5006 for the ſuſtenance of ſovaſt a muiltitude. 
MANNER, in Sc. expreſſes that particular character 
obſervable in of painters, poets, and o ther artiſts, 
maT 17 11 hand, or ſtile, are diſtinguiſhed. * 


dalle know the manners of the painters, 
dah A rea 


between the manners of Rubens, Titian, 
Ke fire pine, and between the Flemiſh, and the 


Lewes the aatiane and the new manner, 


Italian mamuer. 

 Memtr is uled with reſpe both to the invention, che deſign, 
and the , ie manner of Michael elo, ot 
Raphael even be known in their ſcholars. we 
- tay, rarer ede is of Raphael's ſchool, &c, 


MANNERs, i in poetry, denote the 8 genius, and 
humour, which the poet gives to his perſons, and whereby 
be diſtingui ſhes his Dar 

| ed . defines manners to be chat which diſcovers the incli- 

- nation of him who . and ſhews what he will reſolve 
upon, or what reject, before he has actually determined: 


whence, he concludes, that manners have not place al ws, 


and in alt Kinde of difeouries, 


| One leg mill kae this Wfiition det, Ta the firſt] 


-bovk of VERD Even r pious, and 
Fra execute the vill 125 25 adventures. 
br the fourth book he has a d ificult Lay: ed; being en- 
De, on the one hand, out of a princ ple love, * * 
hondur, not to quit 0 8 n * on other 
hand, an expreſs order from for iy 
I Now, before it 2 Tide he has determined, 
his will and inclina- 


ge e dil 
oyer his future reſolution, 5 we 


nners, 

5 en obey the 

gods; cis bee. and the manners, th ar 

„ and well co nauQted. -— Had ming of 

upiter, to ſtay with Dido, the 
they would have foretold a 


-- what he has before 2 0 
tions, and which p 

© courſes, which di 
Lell the poetical ma 
Thoſe make it paſt 


"© - 


1% 1 
us foreſee any e e — 
he actually t nor the con there 

deen no manners at all. 


It is. th the 
Wok null OL poo gem 2 


e 


* p 0 
eee - 


«miraculous kind of | 


OMAN 


"tuſne Toquittur, * A, the runner muſt be equal; 
that is, they muft be conſtant, or conſiſtent, thraugh the 

whole character; or the variety of inequality of the manners, 

| by n nature, 10 1 in the drama, muſt be equal. e fearful 

muſt never be brave, nor the brave timorous ; the 2 
muſt never be liberal, nor vice verſa. In this part, Shake- 


Tpeare's manners are admirable. | 
Beſides theſe four qualities above-mentioned, there is a fifth 
z 


eſſential to their beauty; which is, that they be n 
» Or inclination, be given to 


that is, that no vicious q 
any poetic perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolutely neceſſary, 
on of the ation. 


Web to the carrying 
ETER, or Maincicorn , an inſtrument to ew, 
n the alterations in the rarity, or denſity, of the 


The word is formed from the Greek parS.; 
WL Ther, menſura, &C. — and f 


„ "The me differs fw the dünn ber in 


latter only meaſ; as, that the 


ures the weight of the atmoſphere, or of the 
| Column of air over it ; but the former, the denſity of the air 
in which it is found 3: which denſity depends not only on the 
weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the action of heat and 
cold, c. — Authors, however, generally confound the two 
together; and Mr. Boyle himſe mlalf piv es us à v mano- 
meter of 2 under the title of a/tatical barometer: 
the ſtructure whereof ſee under the word BaroMETER: 
MANOR, or MaxxoR , an antient' lordſhip, or royalty; 
conſiſting of demeſnes and ſervices and of a court-barn, a 
- incident thereto. 


„De word is formed from the French manetr, i maußon⸗ 
' houſe; and that from the Latin manere; 2 or 
dwell; as being the lord's afual place of refidence. 


* fame with what was formerly called borenis, 
IR I Fe Col peg to tenants, 
for certain ſervices tp be performed, and 2 hevedics 
the uſe of the lord's A: wh 3; with juriſdiQtion over his tenant, 
for the lands, or eſtates, held of him. 
For the original of mareraomwe. are told there wa antiently 
a certain compals of ground, granted by the king to ſome 
man of worth, for him and his heirs to well upon, and to 
, exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that circuits 
fuch as he though goodto ae —— Eon | 
ſervices, and paying ſuch yearly rent, as by _ | 
_ quired, , Now the lord afterwards to, 
other meaner men, received, rent and ervices — 
by that means, 1 mn 
riors became tenants to him e Opt 
But at this une manor rather Gypifis e JuridiQtianz and 
royalty incorporeal, than the land and ſuit; for a man may 


now have a manor in groſs,” i. e. the ci and intereſt of a 


court- baron, with the perquiſites, another every 
2 of land belonging to it. wad 


may N of. divers. things as of an 
1 e, Aae nnd „ paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advow- 
ſon, court- baron, S. And this ought to be, by long con» 
tinuance of time, man's memoty. 
It is held by ſome, that a manor cannot now be made, fince 
a court-baron cannot be made ; and; without a court- baron, 
and at leaſt two ſuitors, ere car; be no nder. N 


MANSE, Mansvs, MaxsA, ot MaxsuM 2, in antient laws 
— T0, or habitation} eltlier with or with 
ont | 


* od is Fortned + mencads ay 
„I. 4 | | abiing; 8 being the plac 


| Capital Manser, Menſum copitale, denotts the manor-houſe, 


or lord's-court. 


Mansus Profiyert, is a parſonage or N n 
This 
— 


5 | En is — or 
| Nen — 4 5 Manzo, > Fung houſe, or — 
in country. 2. 1. 644 : 1 bv pad 
MY pes > vgs remons xe rade for the! 3s chief 
houſe within his — which 1 5 N capital 
or manor.place. $4243 & * 4 T) 


Mans, or Manzvs,. —— 4 e i the tum 
ſenſe with hide. chat in, :for . us "nach men Gas body 
could till ina Ei Set: Hana. 

MAN-SLAUGHTER „Hon! ICIDF, 

; malice. . 


$1353 3% 1h! 


the unlawful killing of». 


E — bing ov ih | 
| F ha 
4 em any Sormect eſtormed: felony, but admitted 

to the benefit — for the-firſt-time. 


By aaf kingCanurus, r even geg. L 
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before 
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ess 
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p 0 
ans, ſteeped in water, to prevent fire: £1, 140 
RE or MANTLE-#ree, in architecture, is the lower 


of 


MAP 
* * & 5 S. 


name of the new freed-man. in the regiſter, with the reaſons 
The flave had Likewiſe his head ſhaved, and u cap given 
ve had likewiſe hi a cup given him 
by his maſter, as a token of freedom. Tertullias aids, that 
he had then alſo a third name given him: if this were ſo, 
three names were not a token of nobility, but of freedom. 
The emperor Conſtantine ordered the manumiſfions at Rome 
to be performed in the churches, hp 
Of manumiſſion there have alſo been various forms in England. 
In the time of the Conqueror, villains were 9 


the maſter's delivering them, by the right hand, to the viſ- 
count, in full court, ing them the door, giving them a 
lance, and a ſword,” and iming them fre. 
Others were manumi charter. There was alſo an 
implicit anumiſſion; as the lord made an obligation 
„ er 
or him, where he might enter without ſuit; and 


r of | MANURING of Ground, the application of a matter proper 


for meliorating the ſoil, and rendering it more fertile. 
1 The matters uſed for manure are various in various countries: 
| the moſt ordi are dung, lime, and male. 


Jo of =» ol or that piece of timber which is laid] In ſome parts of England and Ireland they uſe ſea-ſhells, as 
188 0 —— 5 and ſuſtains the compartiment of the 


thoſe of cockles, periwinkles, Cc. which are found to agree 
well with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet, or Riff land; as 


5 1 Sn beraldry, that appearance of they ſeem to we a kind of ferment, as barm does to bread, 


opening and looſening the olods, and by that means making 
way for the roots to penetrate, and the moiſture to enter into 
the fibres of them. —This kind of manure continues a long 
time, before its effects are exhauſted ; whereas lime, &c. 
ſpend themſelves at once. The ſhells, being hard, melt 


© covering, only worn over the helmet; which, in after-times, | away very lowly; ſo that the operation needs not be repeated 


pulls to. hang Tom the bali: below for twenty or thirty years. 
the e ha Se Tab. Herald. fig. 29. Inn the welt of England, they manure their land with a bragk- 
mantle is always ſaid in blazon to be doubled, that is, |. iſh ſea-ſand; which, Dr. Berry obſerves, quickens dead land; 
ut with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, - vairy, | ſo that what would otherwiſe be the barrenneſt part of that 
e Ar W country, is now. the richeſt. Sea ſalt, he obſerves, is too 
is likewiſe 2 uſed in — They ſay the | ſtrong and active of itſelf, and that it does beſt when mingled 
that is, preas her wings aker hr legs. = | with loam: _ Glauber oners the mixzurs to bs made up and 

in law, a writ which lies for a man, who, burnt like bricks, and then applied. : | 


In ſome countries they burn the ſurface of their heathy ground, 
inſtead of manuring it: this others think, but, ill h 


inaſmuch as it impoveriſhes it; and, by deſtroying the ſap of 
the earth, and roots of the graſs, and other vegetables, 
FE 
25 Jackſon obſerves, that all the ground about Nantwich, 
where ſalt or brine is. ſpilt, is, when dug up, an excellent 
manure for grazing ground) and even 8 im- 
e — it, dillolye and 3 land rery couſiderably. 
| : » Al r. Bea it is a Common. obſervation of gardeners, and 
* the choir, by, the ſkilful huſbandmen, that froft and ſnow improve and fertilize 
MANUFAC FART a piuch the land, both more ſpeedily, and more | y, than the 
men are e in the fame kind of work, or make a | influence and warmth of the ſun. 2 
commodity of the fame kinda. [ _ Dr. Lifter tells us, that im ſome parts of the north riding 
be word eme from the Latin, manfa2e;, d d. made 0, YOrkſhire, the foil is Tandy, and the people manure, it | 
e | B with clay. The ſoil, with any other manure, bears no- 
38 * | thing but rye ; but with clay it bears oats, barley, &:c. Thi 
MANUFACTURE is alſo popularly uſed to ſignify the work it- | - clay manuring will, by certain experience, laſt forty- 
| . 2 in Ireland are faid to be beſt imp by an 
- In this ſenſe we ſay, the woollen manufacture, filk manu- E Hogs, =»; beſt improved by ſandy, 


 fatture, velvet manufacture, 


mamfacture, &c. manufacture 


of hag, 


| yell Wres, \ arti 4 
, ec 


&&c. 


or villain, is ſet at liberty, or let out of bondage. 


NURE, 


MANUSCRIPT, 'a book; or paper, written with the hand. 


MANUMISSION, Manum1ss10 *, an act whereby a flave, | By which it erode 21h to a printed book; or paper. 
e | 


> letters MIS, and, 


A manuſcript is uſual ary 5 two 
* The word comes from the Latin mens, hand; and mittere, | in. the plural, by MSs, or MSS.——What makes public 


to ſend; gui 


ws wittebatur extra manum, ſeu poteflatem Hbraries valuable, is the number of antient manuſcripts re- 


poſited in them. 


f e MANWORTH, in old law ans 8 3L 
manumiſſion an act by which a lord en- "books, dendtes che en er 


| value, of a man's head. 
franchiſes his tenants, who till that time had been his vaſſals, In antient times ty man, accoiditig to bis decree” Þ 
. -and in a ſtate of flavery, inconſiſtent with the fanQlity of the | rated at a certain price, according to which.” Latte den us 
_. Chriſtian faiths. ; wag 1 a e made to his lord, if any, one killed hi 4 mo : wy * . 2 
earth er 
3 
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on dheſe depend many properties of regions, as well as celeſtial 
— 2* the magnitudes of the ſeveral coun- | 
tries have the ſame proportion as on the ſurface of the earth. 


| J's That the ſeveral places have the ſame diſtance and fitua-- 


tion with regard to each other, as on the earth itſelf. 


cation thereof, ” the conſlruttion of Mays, * as follows. 
Conſtru#tion of a Map, the eye being placed in the axis. —Suppoſe 
v. g. the northern hemi to be repreſented with the eye 


in a point of the axis, v. g. the ſouth : for the plane, 
whereon the repreſentation is to be made, we take the plane 
of the equator, and, from all the points of the ſurface of the 
northern hemiſphere, conceive lines paſſing through the plane 
to the eye 3 which points, connected together, conſtitute the 
map required. 


the the centre. The meridians will be right lines paſſing 
from the pole to the equator : the parallels of latitude, &c. 
circles concentric. with the equator ; and all the other circles, 
and arches of circles, as the horizon, vertical circles, &c. 
ecliptic, &c. conceived in that hemiſphere, will be ellipſes, 
or arches of ellipſes. _ | 

The better to apprehend the projection of the circles on the 


pane: conceive a radiant cone, whoſe vertex is the eye, its | 


; e the circle to be repreſented, and its ſides the rays paſſing 
between the circle and the eye. Suppoſe this cone cut by the 
plane. It is obvious, that, 1 various poſition 
of the cone, there will be a different ſection, and conſequently 
à different line of tation. 


5 For the application of this doctrine in pradtice ——In a Plane, | 


V. g. a paper, take the tniddle point P (Tab. geograpby, fig. 2.) 


for the pole ; and from this, as a centre, deſcribe a circle, of | 


the intended bigneſs. of your map, to. repreſent the equator. 
Theſe two may be pitched on at pleaſure, and from theſe all 
the other points and circles are to be determined. Divide the 


equator into 360?, and drawing right lines from the centre to | 
the beginning of each degree, theſe will be meridians; where- | 
of that drawn to the beginning of the firſt degree, We ſup- | 


oſe the firſt meridian. - | 
or the parallels | 
the firſt, o, 90; the ſecond, 90, 180; the third, 180, 270; 
the fourth, 270, o; which, for the better diſtinction, we will 
note wich the letters AB, BC, CD, DE. Taking 
theſe, v. g. BC, from the ſeveral degrees thereof, as alſo from 


2, 39's and 66", 30 thereof, draw occult right lines to the | 
point D, ing where theſe lines cut the ſemidiameter BC; 
and from P, as a centre, deſcribe arches paſſing through the | 
- ſeveral points in PC. Theſe arches. will be parallels of la- 
The parallel at 23* 30', will be the tropic of Cancer, | 

The meridians and | 


titude. 
and that at 66" 302 the arctic circle. 
_ parallels thus deſcribed, from a table of longitudes and lati- 


"tudes, lay down the places ; reckoning the longitude of each | 
, commencing at the. firſt meridian, and | 


place on the 


ing to the meridian 


iptic, via. the end of Virgo, will be in the 
of the equator, uix. at 180. The middle point 
is that wherein the meridian go cuts the tropic of Cancer. 
Thus we have three points of the ecliptic determined: for the 


reſt ; viz. for 1* and 157 of Taurus, 1* and 15% of Gemini, 
1 of Leo, 1* of Virgo; the declinations of thoſe points ſrom 
the equator, muſt be taken from à table, and ſet off in the 


* 
„ 


57 See DECLINATION, &c. 
ns 3 

point will be 15 degrees of Where the meridian 270 
I14 will be the faſt d — 


heſe points, being all joined by 4 curve line, 
tion of an ellipſis repreſenting the ecliptic, 


For the third, they are ſtill 


12 ES farther, as it 2 


— 


one map, e, v. 2. in the antarctio pole, and aſ- 
ing for the plane of projection that of ſome circle nen it, 
che antarche. circle Nothing is here required beſides 


. 


one of 


int 
the elliplis | 


where the meridian of 13% cuts the parallel of 5*, that 


By this method ay almoſt the whole earth be repreſented in 


4 


In this caſe, the equator will be the limit of the projection; 


.,— There are four quadrants of the. equater ; | 


1 


— — 


. 
* 


_— — — — 


= — « & 


WA 
— 


— 


1 


ment to repreſe 


| other points muſt be determined in 


dian, ſome other 
be taken; for by this means the intire parallels and meridians 


Pr eg and latitudes of 


.  reaſonequal tracts the earth are repreſented 
—_— the are repre 


' termined Þ ape of this projection. 2 


ce ere plane of the Nhat, eee, 


I . 
A » * 
* & 4 * 
p -* { 
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It is, in eflect, of the latter kinid that mops are ordinarily made 


The former are added to them, in ſmall; b. way of ſupple- 
nt the intermediate ſpaces le the two 
hemiſ N urther, I pr of q e with 

ard to the earth, is contin ing; ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
—— no place on the earth's ſurface; * uſed 5 rep 
ſented according to its ſituation ſome certain moment; Liz. 
ſo as the beginning of Aries and Libra may be in the inter- 
ſections of the firſt meridian and equator. 


two 2 heres by the intire periphery of the firſt meridian, 
each of whi oboe tn a diſtinct =pY 


meridians, and all the parallels of the equator, ate arches of 
circles, and the ecliptic is an ellipſis. EARS 

The method is thus: From a point E, as a centre (fig. 3.), 
deſcribe a circle according to the intended bigneſs of the map. 
This repreſents the firſt meridian, and is oppoſite; for, draw- 
ing, fs diameter BD, there ariſe two ſemicircles, the one 
whereof BAD is the firſt meridian, the other BCD its oppo- 


ſite, or the meridian of 180. This diameter BD repreſents 


the meridian of go degrees, whereof the point B is the arctic 
rw and the point D ops Na no The diameter AC, per- 


pendicular to that BD, is the equator. _ Divide the quadrants 


AB, BC, CD, DA, each into go degrees; and to find the 
arches of the meridians and parallels, -proceed thus : Divide 
the equator into its degrees; viz. 180 (as being indeed only 
half equator) ; through theſe ſeveral diviſions, and the 
two poles, deſcribe arches of circles, repreſenting meridians, 
as B 1 D, B 2 D, &c.—How to find centres for deſcribing 
thoſe arches, ſee under the word CiecLe. Indeed, the ope- 


ration will be both more eaſy and accurate, if. performed by 


a canon of ents. _ _ 
To deſcribe the parallels, the meridian BD muſt be in like 
manner divided into 180 degrees; then through each of theſe 
diviſions, and the correſponding diviſions of the quadrants 
AB, CB, deſcribe arches of circles. Thus ſhall we have 
5 of all degrees, with tropics, polars, and meridians. 

e ecliptic may be deſigned two ways; for its ſituation over 
the earth us hams, be ſuch, as that its interſection with the 

uator may be over the place A; in which caſe, the projection 
of its ſemicircles, from the firſt degree of Cancer, to the firſt 
of Capricorn, will be a ſtrait line, to be determined by num 
bering 230 30 from A towards B, and from the extreme of 
that numeration drawing a diameter through E; which line 
will be half the ecliptic in this ſituation, and may be divided, 
as before, into d „to which the numbers, ſigns, &c. are 
to be affixed. But if the ecliptic be ſo placed, as that its 
interſection with the equator is over the place A, in the firſt 
meridian, its projection in that caſe will be a ſegment of 


ellipſis; . whereof two of the points are A, C; a third 
75 | | 


rein the meridian go cuts the tropic of Cancer.— * 

the manner laid down 
above; viz. by taking the declinations and right aſcenſions of 
159 of Aries, 10 of T aurus, 15* of Gemini, c. For wherz 
the parallels, according to theit ſeveral degrees of declination, 


cut the, meridians, taken according to the ſeveral right aſcen- 
ſions, thoſe points of interſection are the points of the 


- 


15 of Aries, &c. A curve line therefore being drawn, theſe 
will give the projection of the ecliptic. 4 


ee eb egg to complete the map, but to eile the 
them. off on the map, as was direted under the former me- 


latitudes of places from a table; and to ſet 
thod 


preſented Hebe A if inſtead of the plane of the firſt meri- 
plane parallel to it, but very near the eye, 


will be deſcribed.— But as this diſtorts the face of the earth 
too much, it js ſeldom. uſed ; and we rather make the two 


| hemiſpheres in two diſtinct tables. I We I 
One great advantage in this projection is, that it repreſents the 
ces, their diftance from the pole 


from the equator, almoſt the ſame as they really are on 


. | the earth, —Its inconveniences are, that it makes the degrees 
gf the equator unec „ 
de firſt meridian DAB, or its oppolite B CD; and for this 


; being the ter as they are nearer 


ented | which 
may be in Tome meaſure remedied, b 
eye far from the earth. And, laftly, the diene 


ir | | es of pl 
and fittation, with regard to each other, cannot be w 


T unequal 
by remo 
: be de- 

given place ſhall be the centre, o middle, —Suppoſe, for in- 
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ſtance, it ie deſired to have London the centre of the, map. 
* Gurren * 289 neee 4 
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Ling che 
well 


In this projection n the whole ſurface of the gel may be re- 
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; and-fouth; dome, meridians: and . parallels are to be 
or ſome other 41 nanometer, erprcrny cert deletes 
hemiſphere _ Take then the/point'E | | - aut the-map/1s complete.””) oo 1 

efcvibe the | For particular Mars extent.— Im maps of ſmallet portions 
hee mend weed Fon. 


art then of the earth, the go 
war the bottom of the plane, to ri 


-— — 


| tranſverſe line is | 
| ſent the latitude, wherein the ſouthermoſt part of the country, 
do de exhibited, terminates. - In this line} ſo many equal parts 
| are taken, as that country is extended in lotigitude. On the 


middle of this fame line erect a icular, having ſo many 
| as there are degrees of latitude between the northern and 


1 1 ARS HED Be, 
may be determined by the proportion of à degree of a 

| rr erſe 
line at bottom. Th *r 
dicular, draw ee ene 8 

At bottom, in which are to be ſeen as many degrees of longi- 
which note with the letter | tude, as in the lower line, and theſe too, equal to thoſe'Sther, 
P. write the riumbers of the de- | unleſs the latitudes happen to be remote from each other, or 
N sD, om | from the equator. But if the loweſt parallel be at a conſiderable 
Oc, en ö diſtance from the equinoctial, or if the latitude of the northeta 


| ints of | via. limit go much beyond that of the ſouthern; the parts or degrees 
a ad thoſe, as diameters; deſctibe | of the upper line muſt not be equal to thoſe of the lower, but 
909 and 99, , | ek or circles of latitude, | leſs, and that according to the proportion which a degree of the 
- with which + Trab tircdes. For the meridi- | more northern parallel has to a degree of the more ſouthern. 
firſt d . * 9 through the three points A, P, C. | Aſter parts have been thus determi both on the upper and 
Ds ff e the meridian 90 degrees from London. | "lower line, forhe degrees of longitude ; right lines muff be 
Let its centre be M in BD (continuing . |  drawn'thropgh the beginning and end of the ſame number, 
- which Grits the ſouth pie), PN being the ameter; which lines repreſent merid ans: then, io the feveral 
chrough M draw a to AC; uin FH, continued each | degrees 6f the perpendicular erected on the middle of the firit 
n td K and D. Divide the circle PHNF into 360 degrees, tranſverle line, draw I nis parallel to thattrgnfverſe line. Fheſe 
nnd frond the draw right lines to the ſeveral jy, Him will gepreſent parallels of latitude. Laſtiy, at the points Where- 
ee WP he ſeveral points of interſeZtian, | 4 ne} | of latitude un- 
- and the two as through three given points, de- dur, Inſert the places'from'a table, as before directed. 
ſcribe circles citing all the meridians, The centres for | For Mars of provmees, or ſmalb tracts, as pariſhes, mahors, Ec. 
- deſcribing will be in the fame KL, as being the || "we uſo another method, mare ſure and accurate than any'of 
fame that are found by the former interſeRtion ; but are to be || me former. © In this, the angles ef poſition, or the begrirgs 
© taken with this caution, that for the meridian next B BN to- of the ſeveral places, "With regard. to ont another, are deter- 
wards A, the moſt remote centre towards L, be taken for] mined by proper inſtruments, and transferred to paper. —T his 
the ſecond; the ſecond from this, f. The circles of longi- || _ conſtitutes an art apart, called furveying, See SURyLYING. 
- tude and latitude thus drawn, inſert the places from a table, as The uſe of Mays is obvious from their con Ihe de- 
has been before directed. | I pate Oe mart rey} the longitudes and 


en the plane of the meridian. —— This | Jad of places, and the ſcale of miles angexed, theit di- 
wah "Prolem . 454 recommended by hic as ſtances; the ſituation of places, with to each other, as 
of the earth then known. In this, the] well as to the cardinal points, appears 8 
are arches of circles, and the meridians || of the map being always the north, the bottom the fouth, the 
; the eye hanging over the plane of that me- „* MT OT Nt he ay tel WES, 
the deſcription of theſe ellipſes is ſomewhat per- | MAPPARIUS, an officer among the Romans, who in the pub- 
this method ſeems calculated only for a | lic mes, as thoſe of the circus, and of the gladiators, gave 
is noe now ſed. || the Bgnalfor their beginning; by rowing an had 

thing akin to it, which re-] (Ape) which he had before received from the emper 
right lines, and the meridi- | —_—— or eder fupteme —W a 
bethe caſe, if lines be con- | MARASMUS; MAPAEMOES, in medicine, an extreme waſte- 


ſeveral points of each hemiſphere, per-] ing, er conſumption of the whole body, ff 
ene 3 1 Greens being derived kenn the verb uayeticr, 
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to Wale. * 
5 1 th to it, may be se- A maraſmus is an extreme degree of atfüphy; as an heclic 
"rays emitted from the places of the earth to it, may de ac- || A man xtreme deg; + n hed 
þ by "as perpendic to the plane of |, fever'is an extreme degree” of I . See 8 lement, 
| as, well as 1 » +4 ulars n ; So TH; 5, | der „ yy «| gal 4 upp * f 
Wo... eee BE MARAVEDIS®, 2 litde Spanifh ka 7 coin, worth ſomewhat 
Kater Mars are | Wes Th gt” 21 more chan à French denier, ot Ralf a farthing Engliſn. 
f | The word is Arabic, and todk'its rife from the Ameravides, 
2 dynaſty of Moors, who, paſting out of Africa into urn 
| impaſed their own dame on this coin, Which by corruption 
/ +, wks afterwards changed inte marav##.— Mention is made 
of it in the decietals; as well as in writers, under 
| F the name of marabitini. 8 Wim 501 [319 011 83 
The Spaniards always count by maravedis; both in com- 
- merce, and in hr Lats Ber: coim itſelf is no lo! 
to à rial of ſilver: {> that the piaſter; or piece of eight rials, 
contains five hundred and four; and the piſtole of four pieces 
rn 
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for a ommod \ ity wut coſts but a fe poun 3 * 
In che las of Spain, we meet with ſeveral kinds of maru- 
ee eee white lee dee 
FEE tg 
'  any/additis i, it is to be uni food of thoſe mention 1 wh 
| reſt were different in value, finen AD UF ind, ti, 
| Mariah aſſerts; thatthis coin is older | the Moors; 
it came from the Goths ; chat it 
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MAR 
MARBLE, MARMoR *, à precious kind of ſtone found in great 
maſſes, and dug out of pits or quarries; being of aconſtitution ſo 
hard and compact, and a grain fo fine, as readily to take a beau- 
tiful poliſh : much uſed in ornaments of eagle, — _—_ 
ſtatues, altars; tomb pony pieces, tables; and the like. 
* The — ac ay a the — nr and that from the 
Latin marmor, of the Greek uaguaipwr, to ſhine, or glitter. 
There are an infinite number of different kinds of marble, and 
they are uſually denominated, either from their colour, their 
age, their country, their grain, their degree of hardneſs, their 
weight, or their defects: ſome are of one ſimple colour, as 
white dr black; others ſtreaked or variegated with ſtains, 
clouds, waves, veins, &c. but almoſt all are opake, except- 


ing the white, which, when cut into thin ſlices, becomes | 


. tranſparent. ef +114 ye 
Some, under the genus of marble, comprehend alſo porphyry, 
. ſerpentine, granite, alabaſter, &c. . y 
Antient MARBLES are thoſe, whoſe quarries are loſt, or inac- 
- | ceflible to us, and whereof we have only ſome wrought pieces 
remaining. | ; 
Modern MARBLES are thoſe, whoſe quarries are ſtill open, and 
out of which blocks continue to be dug. | 
African MARBLE is uſually either of a rediſh brown, ftreaked 
with veins of white; or of a carnation, with veins of green. 
Engliſh white MARBLE is often veined with red. | 
Derbyſhire MARBLE is variouſly clouded and diverſified with 
_ white and brown, and has entrochi in it, c. { 
MARBLE 1 in France is of a pale red, mingled with 
violet, green, W. . : 
MARBLE of 8 Hainault is black, veined with white. 
MarBLE of Breſſe in Italy is yellow, with ſpots of white. 
Brocatella MARBLE is mingled with little ſhades of Iſabella, yel- 
low, pale, and grey. It comes from Tortoſa in Spain, where 
it is dug out of an antient quarry. There is alſo another kind 
of antient Brocatella dug near Adrianople. 95:0 
MaRBLE of Carrara, on the coaſts of Genoa, is very white, 
and l the fitteſt of all others for works of ſculpture. | 
MaRBLE of Champagne reſembles the Brocatella, being mixed 
with blue, in found trains like partridges eyes. 
Cipollino, or | Cipollin MARBLE, the true Egyptian marble, is 
of a ſea-green colour, mixed with large waves or clouds of 
white or pale-green.—Scamozzi takes this to be the ſame with 
that which the antients called Augiſtum & Tiberium marmor; 
becauſe diſcovered in Egypt in the times of Auguſtus and Ti- 
berlus. an f © 


MazLs' of Dinan, near Liege, is of a pure black; very beau- | 


.. tiful, and very common. 


ManBLE of Guachentt, nent Dinaa, is of a tediſh brown; with 


; white pe and wins 
Maxzus, of Langucabe is of a vivid red, with large white veins 
or ſtains, and is very common: there is ſome, whoſe white 
borders pretty much on the blue; but this is of leſs value. 
Lumachello'MAaRELE is fo called, becauſe mingled with ſpots, 
_- brown; black, and white, formed of periwinkle-ſhells petre- 
fied/in it. This is antient, and its quarry is loſt. 
MaxBLz of Margoſſa, in the | Milaneſe, has a white ground, 
with browniſh veins, reſembling the colour of iron-ruſt. This 
is very common, and extremely hard. 5 ed. 
MaRBLE of Lavee, in Maine, has a black ground, with little 


.. narrow veins of white: there is another kind of it red, with | 


. veins, of a dirty, white at 9 bo 
MARBLE of Namur is black, like that of Dinan ; but leſs beau- 
- _ tiful, as inclining a little to the blue, and traverſed with little 

freaks of grey. This is very common, and is frequently uſed 
; in paying _ | 


Parian MARBLE..is antique, and much celebrated in authors; 


it ĩs of a heautiful white: the greateſt part of the Grecian ſta- 


tues were made of it. Varro calls it Jychnites, becauſe the | 


Pg 


. workmen dug it out of the er lamp-light. . 
MARBLE of Porta Santa, at Rome 


large cloud and veins of red, yellow, and grey. 


Porter MARBLE has a black ground, with clouds and veins of | 
yellow. It is dug out of the togt of the Alps towards Carrara. ” 
MARBLE of Rexce,. in Hainault, is of a dirty red, mixed with | 


blue and. white clouds and veins; this is pretty common; but 


- 


is different in degree of beauty. 


4 


...each, piece whereof ſeems cemented on to the reſt. 


Marne of Sony pot a. decp red, mixed with other colours; | 


Manbrk of Sichyis a brownilh red, flained with oblong ſquares | 
of white, and Iſabella, like Rriped,taffaty.. The antient has | 


aof white and_Ifab , tr] | k 

very vivid 2 , _ the PIs PARTY goo it. * 

MARBLE of Signam, in the 2b ns, is ordinarily of a green 

brown, with red ſtains; though this is Few har various in 
its colours. * | 


— 


MARS. of Then, near Namur in Liege, is u pure black, foft | 


Find, and eaſy to work, and receives. a more beautiful poliſh 
than thoſe of and nnn het 


Mass Bigio Nero, or black- grey is antique. 3 
n dene 10 RBLE has large vein, with grey, and blue ſtains 
ona white ground. It comes from Carrara, 

Mi Menbkx, that dug out of the Pyreneans on the fide of 


Bayonne, is inferior to that of Carrara, its grain being coarſer, 
ITE! 4 59 * 27 "A A 1 . 


/ 81 i 118 ' a $34 
vet, H. N. 95. Chan. 


ed Serna, is mingled with | 


. die the method of making 


—— _ 


—_— 
” Pry 


MAR 
| and ſhining, like à kind of ſalt. It is ſomething like the an- 
tient white Greek marble, whereof their ſtatues were made; 
but is not ſo hard or beautiful, n 
Antient black and white MARBLE is now very rare, its quarries 
being intirely loſt ; it is divided between a pure white and a 
- bright black in lamina. , ,,, ../ <.. . 
Bl Naas MARBLE is mixed with a dirty kirid of white, and 
comes from the coaſt of Geno. 
MARBLE Fier di Perfica comes from Italy. It conſiſts of red 
and white ſtains, ſomewhat yellowiſh, , | — 
Yellow MARBLE is a kind of yellow Iſabella; without veihs: it is 
antique, and now very rare. 
. Black antique MARBLE is of a pure black, without ſtains, and 
ſofter than the modern black. There was ſome of it brought 
from Greece, called marmor luculleum; but this was not ſo 
much prized as that, which the Egyptians brought from Ethi- 
opia, e an iron - colour, and called vſaltet, or 
the touch-ſtone, becauſe it ſerved them for the trial of metals. 
See BASALTES, 


very white veins. . | TE I 105 | . 

MaRrBLE called Occhio di 22 or peacock's eye, is mingled 

with red, white, and bluiſh clouds, ſomewhat reſembling the 

eyes at the end of a peacock's tail. 

Green MARBLE antique is a mixture of graſs-green and black, 
in clouds of unequal forms and bigneſſes; and is very rare, the 

. quarries being a@&. | -  --: at 

Common Modern Green Manerk, improperly called Egyptian, 


deep- green, ſpotted with 
Kigid pott 
. culty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the black of Namur; . 
Fibrous MARBLE is that full of threads or filaments. F 
Brittle MARBLE is that which crumbles under the inſtrument, 
as the white Greek marble, and that of the Pyreneans, „ 


be filled. up with cement, as that of Languedoc. 


difficulty in cutting and poliſhing them; the one, what they 
ſometimes call nails, anſwering to the knots in wood; the 


— 


mon to all marbles ; the emeril is peculiar to the white. 
Artifiaal Manx LES. The ſtucco, whereof they, make ſtatues, 


ought to be marble pulverized, mixed in a certain proportion 

with plaiter; the whole well ſifted, worked up with water; and 
uſed like common plaſter . See STUcco. B 

There is alſo a Kind of artificial marble made of the fleaky ſe- 
lenites, or a tranſparent ſtone, reſembling plaſter ; which. be- 


£ 


a goon eye. This kind of Wg reſembles Muſcovy talc. 


df a line, or more,” imitate the various colours of 


_ marbles, CCC nt mitt dts ern ne, 5 IS 
Poliſhed MARBLE is that, which, being well rubbed with free- 


Wich emery, if the marble. 
of lead and emery: 


„ 


* —_ * — — 
* 


of the city of Atherts; engraven in capital lettets in the iſland 
Y 


4 


ty of Oxford, +—An account 


” \ 


- 


Mad puper is à paper ſtained with varibts clouds and 
| ., ſhades, reſembling; in ſome meaſure, the divers veins of mar- 
which, ſee under PAE 
'MARBEING, tie art or act of painting or diſpofing colours in 
' "ſuch a manner; As that they may repreſent marble. Thus 
we murble books, paper, wood, &c, * See PAPER.” © 
MARBLING of books, among binders, deriotes the ſprinkling over 


— * - _- - a — 


IVhite and black MARBLE has a pure black ground, with ſome 


is brought from Carrara, on the coaſt of Genoa : it is of a 
> 4 p „ 
ARBLE is that which, being too hard, works with diſ- 


Terracy MARBLE, that which has ſoft places in it, which muſt © 
There are two defects frequent in marbles, which augment the 


other, called emeril, is a mixture of mundiek, or other mine- 
rals, forming black ſtains in the marble. The knots are com- 


buſts, baſſo-relievoes, and other ornaments of architecture, 


comes very hard, receives a tolerable, poliſh, and may deceive 


ſtene; and afterwards with 2 one, is at laſt poliſhed 


: - pov 4 th . 
Ther eare various ways of poliſhing: marble : ſome lay three or 


ed in 1676. by Dr; Pri- 
MARBLED, torhething veifled, br douded, refenfbling marble- 


- 
_ 


9 ; 
che cover of TROY GE WI by means of a * „ 
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 MARCELLIANISM, the doctrines and 
cCulliams, a ſect of antient heretics ; Het ay may F-aubay 


: eee with regard 
| ER Dr 


Mn 


ck ppt yarns el for that pur. | 


| pole. 
is not uſed except ſor books bound las wilds after | 
ici fin ; the: cover is glazed over with beaten. whites of 
. oer 


alſo marble books on the edges; but, in this morbling, | 


ther is no black uſed, but, in lieu thereof, red, blue, &c. 
See Book-BINDING.: | 


MARCASITE; MARCASITA, à fort of metallic mineral, ſup- 


by man to be the ſeed or firſt matter of metals. 
his : there ſhould be as many different marcaſites 
as metals; which is alſo ſaid to be true in effect, the name 


_ being applied by ſome to every mineral body that has metallic 
paris in i in its compoſition, though 


not enough to make it 

in which caſe it would be called ore. * 
in the ſhops, which are called, 
„of ſilver, and of copper; 
tone to be a mareafite of iron; biſmuth, marca- 
E of tin; war pry "+ >> eee but this 


we leave w the 


Marcaſite of gold is found i in little balls or nodules, about the 
of nuts, nearly round, heavy, of a brown colour with- 
out. Marcafite of filver is like that & of gold, only paler colour- 


ed: within the colour differs much, the one having a gold-co- | 
and brilliant. 
4 The maycaſite of copper is about the bigneſs of a ſmall apple, 


lour, and the other a filver-colour, both ſhining 
round or oblong, brown without: yellow and ftriated within, 


ur, and a vitriolic ſalt eſpecially that of copper : ſome of 
* them alſo contain antimony and biſmuth. See Supplement, 

article MARCASITA. 
of the Mar> 


Ancyra, their leader, who was accuſed of reviving the errors | 


ol Sabellius. 
Some, however, are of opinion, chatbox was e Hod, N 
r enemies the Arians, who fathered their 


upon him.—St. Epiphanius obſerves, that there was a 


that Afarcellianiſm is no imaginary 


= AE or Manon Avi e, a kind G Ger- 


n anſwering to our marquis. 


Abe werd! derived from the German — or ele, 
Which Hgnifis 2 11 and graffe, count, governor ; marc - 


100% rf na of cities lving on 22 
a 


„ 


e abel the third e 50 his year aching 


the ee af compu 
RS the R es Nurch r and, is forme 
ical computations, that order is ſtill preſerved ; as par- 
ae in reckoning the number of 
e wh is done from the 25th of March. 


" order; the . year commenicing from the 25th ; though, in 
 complaifince to the of our neighbours, we uſually | 
1 but, in this reſpect, we ſpeak one way, 


1 156 the” French reckonef! the beginning of 
- BY 1. * ſo that there were two Shs of 
one nar: or one of which they called March before 
# within the month Sf 27 ey 
in one year, and the end in ano 
2 RNs who divided the 
firſt of which he gave the name 
Ovid, however, Serv erves, that the 


his ſuppoſed father Mars. 


it very differently, ſome making it the third, ſome the 

ſome the fifth, and others the month of the year. 

Aa this month it was, that the Romans facrificed to Anna Per- 

ea aeg Wen cine 
ic farms 
e an the eee did in the turna 
veſlals renewed the facred fire. © 

8 month of Xfarch was always under the tein a W. 
and Mays . 


E b for martjage, as well ei ee 


r with ſome difference, throughout. all 


. cuſto 
fade. pſhire, ever t ny hd | 


ſome re- | 


to the real tenets of Marcellus ; | 


years from the incarnation 


er Eaſter ; f and, when Eaſter 
ig. of the month 


ear into months ; to the | 


that they adjudged their | 
; hr the mire rv the a ves and |. 


' 


: 


arch, properly ſpeaking, is the firſt month, in | 


L people of Italy. had the | 
- month of March before Roinulus's time z but that they pre | meaſures Sc. to be marked. © 


Mars is alſo a particular 


and Wales, 2 as alſo 1 in Scotland ; wy it ſtill 2 75 "On 


- — rr ä 


and examined by the officers or 
impoſed thereon have been 


I idea, and d b e e 


the cuſtoar win; 


for the lord to lie the firſt night with, the bride of his tenant; 


but this Ane by king Malcolm III. at the in- 
ſtance of his queen; inſtead thereof, a mark was paid by 
the bridegtoom to the lord: whence it is called marchets 


mulieris; 


MARCIONITES, or Manctonvrs; MARCIoniovs, a a very 


antient and popular ſect of heretics; who, in the time of St. 
Epiphanius, were ſpread-over Italy, Egypt, Palzſtine, Syria, 


Arabia, Perſia, and other countries: they were thus denomi- 


nated from their author Marcin. 
'Marcion was of Pontus, the ſon of a biſhop, and at firſt made 


proſeſſion of the monaſtical life ; but, having had a criminal 


affair with a maid, he was excommunicated by his own father, 
who would never admit him again into the communion of the 
church, not even on his repentance. On this, he abandoned 
his own country, and retired to Rome, where he began te 
broach his doctrines. 

He laid down two principles, the one good, the other evil: he 
denied the real birth, incarnation, and paſſion, of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and held them to- be all apparent only. He taught two Chriſts; 
one who had been ſent by an unknown God for the — 
of all the world; another, whom the Creator would one 
ſend to re-eſtabliſh the Jews. - He denied the reſurreQion of 
the body; and allowed none to be baptized, but thoſe who 
preſerved their continence; but theſe, he granted, might be 
baptized three times, 


In many things, he followed the ſentiments of the heretic Cer - 
don, and rejected the law and the SR. He p n 
the goſpel had 8 ſe prophets, and allowec 
none of the evangeliſts, but dc Luke, whom alſo he altered in 
many places, as well as the epiſtles of St. Paul, a „ >= 

things in which he threw out. * os n. St. Luke, 
he threw out the two firſt chapters intire. 


MARCITES, Maxcura, a ſect of herotics in the ſecond cen · 


, who-alfo called themſelves the p , and made 
en of ding. every thing with = great deat Oy and 


. without an any fear 
This doctrine dawend from Limon "dio; how- 
ever, was not their chief; for were Marcites from 
one Marcus, who conferred the and the adminiſtra- 


tion of the ſacraments, on women. 


MARCOSIANS, an antient ſect in the church, making a branch 


of the Gnoſtics. See Gnos ric. 


| St. Irenzeus ſpeaks at large of the leader of this ſect, Marcus, 
who, it ſeems, was reputed a great 


He relates ſeve- 
ral things · touching the prayers —— invocation of the antient 
Gnoſtics and Marc „wherein we find the traces of the 
antient Jewiſh cab a on the letters of tho al and their 
operties, as well as on the 
Jos and Gaolticy had borrowed fine the phlobphy of Plato 
and Pythagoras. 


Marcus was an Egyptian, indihine & was diet tie tense 


quainted with magic. Fo impoſe more eaſily on his followers, 
he made uſe of certain Hebrew, — — 


much uſed by the inchanters of thoſe times. berg 


The Marcyjiane had = great number of apoeryphat books, 
which they held for l and of the ſame authority with 


© ours, Out of Gap they picked pai idle fables touching the 


infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which t-off for true hiſtories. 
Many of theſe ables "re fill in a0 r FRM 


Greek monks. + 


MARGARITE. Fee tho article Prana,” 15 Wo, 
MARK, in matters of ' commerce and 


| Certain 

character ſtruck, or impreſſed, on various kinds of commodi- 

ties, either to ſhew the place where they were made, and the 

perſons who made them; or to witneſs they have been viewed 

charged with the 

inſpection of that manufacture; or, aſtly, NN 
y acquitte. 


rn en geen weights, 


ARK; a term in horſemanſhip. 

"ro WE) Fe 

trader wHhUͤ pitches on it; whereby, being fixed ith; # com- 

modity, he recollects the price it coſt him. 

2 2 otherwiſe called numers:, are taken according to 
of thoſe who uſe them; - but, ordinarily,” they are 


|: dg among the letters of the alphabet 
relation to ſome 
much uſe in trade, 
* "inſert is tbl, to frye a9 a mod fo ber oon inen 
r fine antiently paid 
nar: s lee 


phabet, 1 
icular number of figures. They are of ſo 
that the reader will not take it ade if wo 


RE Tik} L 1 


eee een 


Nn 


ple will give the whole N 
1 put on a piece of 


ies of numbers, which tho 


/ 


© tation bei 


 noaz 


Mazs i is 


"46 1 in 


and .meqry ; among them it was equivalent to thirty 

is al 
ar, or to | 
mark is divided into ſixteen ſols- } 
r ul, . e equal to fixteen | | 
ſols-lubs, or twenty French ſols. 


_ Laffly, mark is a copper-coin in Sweden, equal to two-pence | 
— ſterling. It is divided into eight rouſtiqs, and each | 


MARKET * 5 & 


Manxet ie als uſed for »-libd/ty ob per 


MARMALADE, a A2 


LEE] a: 
ISA 


MAR 


pen, by point) will make this mark M. LH. G. equal to 


the mark may be diverſified infinitely; by adding other 
to the letters, in lieu of theſe. | 


Letters of MARK. See the article MARQUE. 
FI a monaſtic ſenſe.— Canons 0 


d. Mark, à co 

a, by Albert gh 
prieft, towards the end of the twelfth century. 
Spinola made a rule for them, which was approved, corrected, 
and confirmed, by ſeveral ſucceeding popes. About the year 
1450. they were reformed, and followed only the rule 5 St. 
* 


gation of regular canons, founded at 


egation,which at firſt conſiſted of eighteen or twenty 
Foes == men, and of ſome for women, ſituate in Lombardy, 
and the ſtate of Venice, having flouriſhed for the ſpace of four 
hundred years, declined by little and little, and was at length 
reduced to two convents; and, in 1584. that of St. Mark at 
Mantua, which was the chief, was given, with the conſent of 
pope Gregory XIII. to the Camaldufians ; and ſo the congre- 
tion became extint. See CAMALDULIAN. 


Kinghts of St. MARK, an order of knighthood in the republic of 


enice, under the protection. of St. Mark the evangeliſt. 
The arms of the order are, a lion ed gules, with this de- 
vice, Pax tibi, Marce cuangeliſia. This order is never con- 
ferred, but on choſe, who have done goal ſervices to the com- 
monwealth. | 


Manx: or Mane, aifo-denotes a weight uſd in ſeveral Rates 
of Europe, and for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially gold and | 


filver in France. 


Lr mark is divided into eight ounces, of ſixty- four drachms, , 


hundred and ni 


two deniers or 1 or an 
and ſixty 


eſterlins, or three hundred mailles, or fix 


hundred and forty felins, or four thouſand fix hundred and eight | 


Tn Holland, the marc weight is alſo called troy-weig ht, and is | 
equal to that of France. When gold and filver are ſold by | 
the marx, it is divided into twenty-four carats ;. the carat into | 


eight E gi imo the peny-weight into twenty-four 
25 twenty-four primes. See CAR Ar. 
— for a money of account ; and, in 


or a coin. 


1 - © . 


a the mart, mancus, or man- 


„ie. ta ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence of our 

e mark-lubs, or Lubek mark, uſed at Hambur 

z money of account, to one-third of the rixd 
the the French livre. 


into two alleveures. 


The wediſh ſilver mark is 4 money. of account, equal. to three | 


copper marks ; though ſame; make it a rea] coin. 


ſions are ex W 
* The word is formed from the French march, which, enn 
the ame; - (+ 


either by grant or 


whereby a town is enabled to keep a market. 


reſcription, 3 
radon obſerves, that one market ought to be diſtant from all | 


_ others-ut/ left fix miles and: an half, and a third of an balf. 
In former times, it was cu 

ſets kept on Sundays, and in the 
of buſineſs and devotion were tranſacted all under one; which 
cuſtom, though prohibited 
till the —— of king Henry the ſixth, when it was Nene dual) 
11 — many places hey ae fl kept in the chuck 


Re. A's A% 


| MARIES, Manoa, a kindof dry; ſoft, fonte erh 


to the touch, 1 uſed to be caſt on * to make it more fruit- 
@ The word comes frbm W * — tioned b 
Pliny: ie wi RING alle —— 7 


—— —ͤ— — 


thrown on 
in 
articles MAaRGA, and MAkis. 


NN mn it. "a * 


e of the 
ſome fruit, as plums, apricots . . Serbe 
into a conſiſtencſe. 25 
2 marmalade of quinn th 
ent, and to 

MR . 
nen rite, and are ſilbje 
on mount 


a pee 


The learned are divided about their origin and founder. Morin 


e * 
— , 


n merk is twa-thirds of a pound ſterling, or 13 s. . 
is obſerves, it was of the ſame value in 


ke place in a city or towns. where proyi- | 


t6 have moſt fairs and mar- 
; fo that matters | 


— 


— s » as „ 


by ſeveral kings, was yet held up | 


4 


lime, and is burnt like _ a eee T- 


7 


Pope; thei? principal babi- 
15 ativd at its height, 


and cardinal Bas take Maronite for the name of & fee, ar 


bi 


chius, James de Vitri, and ſeveral others, who-e 


wy Seil, in che French poetry, 


MARQUE Laer 


„% „„ * 
9 


MAR 


in thin ſlices, on a 


matters, as tortoife-ſhell, ivory, tin, and braſs, 
| quetry 
or glaſſes of various colours; and a third, There no 


2 
The. aft of nl 


| 
LY from che to the Weſt, as one of the ſpoils brought 
| | ES Aſia, 


: 


TW John of Verons company wil ah, the fineſt 


— * 


lic faith. - 

The former. opinioh is 6 on the — 2 of Euty- 
xpreſly aflert 
the Maronites to have been formerly a part of the Monothelite 
Jacobites. According to their account, Maron, whom the 
Maronites eſteem a ſaint, was in truth an heretic. Towards 
the year 1182. Aimeri, third Latin patriarch of Antioch; uni- 
ted the Maronites to that church. From that time, they have 
uſed the mitre, ting, croſier, and other of the Latin epiſcopa- 
lia; but their ſervice is ſtill paſo in the Chaldee lan- 


e. 
Faultus Nairon, a Maronite ſettled at Rome, has publiſhed an 
d . for Maron, and the reſt of his nation. His tenet is, 
that they really took their name from the Maron, who lived 
about the year 400. and of whom mention is made in Ch 
ſoſtom, T heodoret,, and the Menologium of the Greeks: 40 
adds, that the diſciples of this Maron ſpread themſelves through- 
out all Syria; that they built ſeveral monaſteries, and, among 
others, one that bore the name of their leader; that all the 
Syrians, who were not tainted with hereſy, took refuge among 
them; and that, for this reaſon, the heretics of thoſe times 
called them Maronites. 


The Maronites have a patriarch, who reſides in the mon 


of Cannubin on mount Libanus, and aſſumes the title of pa- 
triarch'of Antioch, He is elected by the clergy and the peo- 
ple, according to the antient cuſtom; but, fince their reunion 
with the church- of Rome, he is obliged to have a bull of con- 
firmation from the pope, —He keeps a perpetual celibate; as 
well as the reſt of the biſhops his ſuffragans : for the reſt of 
the eccleſiaſtics, they are allowed to marry before ordination; - 
and yet the monaſtic life is in eſteem among them. 
Their monks are of the order of St. Antony; and live-in the 
moſt obſcure places i in the mountains, far from the commerce 
of the world. 

As to their faith, they agree in the mein with the teſt bf the 
Eaſtern church. Their prieſts do not ſay maſs ſingly ; but all 
lay it her, ſtanding round the altar. They communicate 


in unleavened bread; and the * have hitherto pattaken in 


both kinds, though the practice of communicating in one has 


of late been getting footing, having been introduced by little 


and little. In Lent they eat nothing, unleſs it be. two or three 
hours before lun ming their other faſtings are very nume- | 


rous. 
denotes a peculiarly 
„ pleaſant, yet and natural manner of writing, intro- 
ork by 4 ſarot, and ſince imitated by other authors, 
but with moſt ſucceſs by Voiture and De la Fontaine. 
The difference between the Marotic and the burleſque ſtlle is 
thus aſſigned: the Marotic makes a choice the burleſque ad- 
mits of all. The firſt is the moſt ſimple j but its ſimplicity 5 
has its nobleneſs ; and, where its own age will nat furniſh na- 
tural expreſſions, it hoxrows former times.— The 
latter is low and groveling, and borrows falſe and 3 or- 


naments from the croud, which people of taſte deſpiſe. The 


one reſigns itſelf to natute ;- but examines fitſt of all, whether 
the objects ſhe preſents be fit for its paint and takes nothing 
but what carries with it ſomewhat of delicacy and mirth ; the 
other runs headlong into buffoonry, and affects i every thing that 
is extravagant and groteſque. Set Bonz.nraue.. 12123775 
of Mareus are letters Ae | 
granted by a king or ſtate, whereby the ſubjects of one con 
try are licenſed to make repriſals on thoſe. of another; by Wa- 
ſon application has been. made for redreſs to the 
de aggreſſor belongs, three times without effect. 

. ® They are fa called from the German marcke, limit, ftontier ; 
as being jus conce/ſute in alterius principis e ſeu limites 
tranſeundi, fibigue jus f ciendi; as being ari paſſin 

£3 lg of Ee ch jo 


' limits or frontiers of another prince, 
ſtice, See Reynisats. | | 
QUETRY, inlaid work; 9 of work « com? 
poſed of pieces of hard fine wood of different colours, faſtened, 
ground, and ſometimes entiched with other 


There is another kind of mar made, inſtead of Wood; 
but 

precious ſtones, and the richeſt marbles, are uſed: but | 
properly called moſaic work. Yee Mosare.. _. g 


is very antient, and is ſuppoſed to * 


Indeed, ee re ie | 
ing ; Hor did it arrive at any tolerable u, till the 


— chitraty „ amon cel . It wm lt gy he ; 
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- works of this kind ere only blick and white, wh 
we now call moreſtoes; but that religious, who 


Ich are what 
had a penius 


for painting, ſtained his woods with dyes; of boiled bils; which 
4 etrated them. But he went no farther than the repreſent- 


ung buildings and perſpectives, which require no great variety 
of colours. | 
the invention of dyeing the woods, by a ſecret which they found 
of burning them without conſuming, which ſerved l 
well for the ſhadows; but they had alſo the advantage of a 
number of fine new woods of naturally bright colours, by the 
diſcovery of America. With theſe aſſiſtances, the art is now 


capable of im 


of painting in 2 6 

| ground, whereon the piects are to be arranged and glued, 
is ordinarily of oak or fir well dried; and, to prevent warping, 
it is compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued r. The wood to 

de uſed, being reduced into leaves of the thickneſs of a line, 
"is either ſtained with ſome colour; or made hlack for ſhadow; 
which ſome effect by putting it in ſand extremely heated over 

che fire; others 

others, in oil of 
pieces are formed, according to the parts of the deſign th 
The laſt is the moſt difficult part of marguetry, and that 
wherein moſt patience and attention are required. The two 


chief inftruments uſed herein are the ſaw and the vice; the | 


one to hold the matters to be formed; the other to take off 
from the extremes, according to oecaſion. The vice is of 
wood, — one of its chaps fixed, the other moveable, and 
is and ſhut by the foot, by means of a cord faſtened to 
' a treadle; Its ftruQture is very ingenious, yet ſimple enough, 


"ONES 
and will be cafily conceived the figure, Tab. Miſcellany, 


or four of the fame kind formed together) are put within the 
| . chaps of the vice, after being glued on the outermoſt part of 
the deſign, whoſe profile they are to follow ; then the work- 
man, prefling the treadle, and thus hold W. 
his ſaw runs over all the outlines of the .— By thus join- 
ing and forming three or four pieces together, they not on] 
gun time; but the matter is likewiſe the better enabled to ſuſ- 
ain the effort of the-ſaw; which, how delicate ſoever it may 
be, and how lightly ſoever the workman may conduct it, with- 
out ſuch a precaution, would be apt to raiſe ſplinters, to the 


ruin of the beauty - 


ET 


of the work. 
When che work is to conſiſt of one 
of tortoiſe- nell, on a copper or tin 
form two leaves on one 
a leaf of wood or ſhell : this 
parts; for, by filling the vacuities 
pieces coming out of the 
4 to the wood, and the wood to the metl. 
A che pieces, thus formed with the ſaw, are marked, to 
know them again; and the ſhadow being given in the manner 
already mentioned, they vaneer or faſten each in its place on the 
common ground; uſing for that purpoſe the beſt Engliſh glue. 
+ The whole'is then put in a preſs to dry, planed over, and po- 
- liſhed with the ſkin'of the ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as 
in fimple'vancering'y with this difference, however, that, in 
marquetry, the fine branches, and ſeveral of the more deli- 
cate-parts of the figures, are touched dp, and finiſhed, with a 


ſingle kind of wood, or 

5 Or vice ver ſa, 
er, f. e. a leaf of m 
call ſawing in counter- 


4 
— 
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e he bee bebe, etmakers, joĩners, and toymen, among us, | 


= whowork in mrgqiietry ; and the enamellers and ſtonecutters, 


- who deal in'moſaic work : the inſtruments uſed in the former 
y che ſame with thoſe uſed by che eboniſts. See | 


Thoſe who ſucceeded him; not only improved on 


itating any thing; whence ſome call it, the art | 


hur;— Thus coloured, the contours of the | 


by ſleeping it in lime-watet and ſublimate; and | 
ulp 
they | 


fig- 1. The leaves to be formed (for there are frequently three 


ing faſt the piece, with | 


one of the leaves by the | 
other,” the metal may ſerve as a | 


Y 
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others from warciſßa; which, in the Celtic language, Gghified 
a wing of cavalry. Nicod derives it from the corrupt Greek. 
vary 44; province. Alciat and Fhuchet bring it from may 4; 
hotſe, taking a marguis to be properly an officer of horſe. Me- 
nage derives it from Marca, frontier; and Selden, Krantaius, 
— Hottoman, do the ſame. Laſtly, Paſquier fetches marguis 
from the old French amrche, limit; or from marchir, to con- 
fine ; the guard of the frontiers being committed to them. 
-  Marquiſet were antiently governors of frontier cities or pro- 
vinces, called marches. —In Getmany, they are called marc 
 graves;” . N * 4 2 a 
1 is originally a French title: the Romans were unac- 
quainted with it. In the Notitia Imperii, they are called ccmi- 
tes limitanes. The firſt time we hear of marquiſes, marchiones, 
is under Charlemagne, who created governors in Gaſcony um- 
der this denomination. | 4+ 1<ah 
Alciat has ſtarted a queſtion; Whether a marguis br count 
ſhould have the precedence? To decide it, he go# back to the 
antient function of counts; and obſerves, that counts, who ire 
_ governors of provinces, are above murguiſes, who are only go- 
vernors of frontiers ; and that if, who are governors 
of frontier-cities, are above thoſe counts, who are governors 
of ſmall towns. He adds, that, in conſequence of this diſtinc- 
tion, the book of fiefs ſometimes places mirquiſes above 
counts, and ſometimes counts above marguiſds. | 
Froiſſart obſerves, that the margquiſate of Juliers was erected 
into a county: but now-a-days, neither marguiſes nor counts 
are any longer governors; and, as they are mere titles of ho- 
nour, the counts make no ſcruple of reſigning the precedency. 
King Richard the ſecond was the firſt hs introduced the dig- 
nity of marquis among us, by creating Robert de Vere earl of 
Oxford, marguis of Dublin: but this was a title without 
office; the frontiers being governed by lords marchers. 
MARRIAGE, a civil and religious contract, whereby a man is 
joined and united to a woman, for'the ends of procreation. 
eſſence of marrigge conſiſts in the m conſent of the 
parties. Marriage is part of the law of nations, and is in uſe 
among all people. The Romaniſts account it a ſacrament. 
The woman, with _ moveable goods, immediately upon 
marriage, paſles wholly in poteftatem viri, into the power and 
| Jifpolal of the huſband, 2. 3 DEP | 


In Germany, ny have a kind of marriage called morganatic, 
wherein a man of quality contracting with a woman of infe- 
rior rank, he gives her 4. leſt hand in lieu of the right; and 
ſtipulates in the contract, chat the wife ſhall continue in her 
former rank or condition, and that the children born of them 
ſhall be of the ſame ; ſo that they become baſtards as to mat- 
ters of inheritance, though they are legitimate in effect. They 
cannot bear the name or arms of the farnily: MY 
None but princes, and great lords of Germany, are allowed 
this kind of marriage. — The univerſities of Leipfic and Jena 
have declared againſt the validity of ſuch contracts ; maintain- 
ing, that they cannot prejudice the children, eſpecially when 
the emperor's conſent intervenes in the marriage. 

The 5 have three kinds of marriages, and wo ſorts of 
wives; legitimate, ' wives in kebin, and flaves. The marry 
the firſt, ——— ſecond, and buy Seni. * ws . 
The Roman laws ſpeak of ſecond marriages in very hard and 
odious terms: Matre jam ſecundis nuptiis faneftats, L. 3 C. de 
ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws it was enacted, that the of 
the huſband or wife deceaſed ſhould paſs over to the children, 
if the ſurvivor ſhould marry. a ſecond time. By the law Hac - 
edictali, Cod. de ſec. nupt. the ſurvivor, upon: marrying a 
ſecond time, could not give the perſon he married a portion 
more than equal to that of each of the children. In the primi 


| | 
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| 
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rr. e DICH Bf tive church, the reſped to chaſtity was carried ſo high, that a 
MARQUIS, ot Mazquzss'*, Marco,” a title given to a | ſecond marriage was accounted no other than a | whore- 
perſon in | of a conſiderable demeſne ed into a | dom, or a ſpecies of bigamy; and there are ſome antient ca- 
_-marquiſate by letters patent; holding a middle place between nons, which forbid the eccleſiaſtics from being preſent at ſe- 
the dignity of a duke, and that of an earl or count. ; cond marriage. T7 
The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the Marco- | - For the proportions which marriages bear to births, and births 
man, an antieiit people, who inhabited the marches of Bran- to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe, Mr. Derham gives us the 
denburg. Others derive it from the German marcle, limit; and | following table: e an 5: ee 331.5 
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From which ta" le it appears, that marriages, one with an- 
other, do each produce about four births, both in England, and 
other parts of Europe; and, by Mr. King's computation, 
about one in an hundred and four perſons marry z the num- 


ber of people in England; being eſtimated at five millions and 
an half, whereof about ſorty- one thouſand annvally marry. 


tween males and females, the latter making ten males to thir- 


but major Graunt, both from the London and country bills, 
computes, that there are in England fourteen males to thirteen 


prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature 
than Mahometaniſm, and others that allow it. 
This proportion of males to females Mr. Derham thinks pretty 
juſt, being agreeable to what he had obſerved himſelf. —In the 
undred years, for inſtance, of his own pariſh-regiſter of Up- 
minſter, though the burials of males and females were nearly 
equal, being ſix hundred and thirty-three males, and fix hun- 
- dred and twenty-three females, in all that time; yet there were 
baptized ſeven hundred and nine males, and but fix hundred 
and ſeventy-five females, which is 13 females to 13.7 males. 
From:which inequality it appears, that one man ought to have 
but one wife; and yet that 1 woman, without polygamy, 
may have an huſband; this ſurpluſage of males above temales 
being ſpent in the ſupplies of war, the ſeas, &c. from which 
the women are exempr. 


That this is a work of Providence, and not of chance, is well | 


made out by the very laws of chance, by Dr. Arbuthnot; who 
ſuppoſes Thomas to lay againſt John, that, for eighty-two years 
running, more males ſhall be born than females ; and, giving 
all allowances in the computation to Thomas's ſide, he makes 
the odds. againſt Thomas, that it dots not ſo happen, to be 
near five millions of millions of millions of millions to one; 


but for ages of ages, according to the world's age, to be near 


an infinite number to one. - 
MARRIAGE, MaArITAGIUM, in law, 
| lawful joining of man and wife, but alſo 
ing a ward, or a widow, in marriage; as well as the land given 
in marriage. | | | 
Duty of MaxxIage is a term uſed in ſome antient cuſtoms, 
5. N an obligation on women ta mary. 
I o underſtand this, it muſt be obſerved, that old maids, and 
widows about ſixty, who held fees in. body, or were charged 
with any perſonal or military ſervices, were antiently obliged 


ifes not only the 


to marry, to render thoſe fervites to the lord by their huſ- 


bands, or to indemnify the lord for what they could not do 
in 'perſon.—And this was called duty or ſervice of © mar- 


riage. a | 
MARR UIN, vulgarly Morocco-leather. See Morocco, 
' MARROW, a ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance contained in the cavi- 


ties of the bones. 


All the bones of the body, which have any conſiderable thick- | 
. neſs, have either . or elſe they are ſpongeous, and | 


full of little cells; in the one and the other is an oleagi- 
nous ſubſtance, called marroto, contained in proper veſicles or 
membranes which open into one another. | 
In the larger bones, thi 
ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to certain fine canals exca- 
vated in the ſubſtance of the bone, according to its length; 
and from theſe other croſs paſſages (not directiy oppoſite to the 
former, leſt they ſhould weaken the bone too much in one 
- « place) carry the marrow ſtill farther into more langitudinary 
. Canals placed nearer the ſurface of the bone. All this contri- 


vance is, that the marrow may, in all parts, ſupple the fibres | 


of the bones, and render them leſs apt to bre. 
The antienis' imagined, that marrow ſerved for nouriſhment 
to the bones; but later obſervations Rave found blood veſſel 


in the bones: ſo that it appears, the bones are nouriſhed in the | 


ſame manner as the other parts of the body. Beſides, we find 
many bones which grow, — have no marrow in them; 
witneſs the horns of deer, lobſters claws, &c. EINE RY 
MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the five pla 
ſuperior ones; its place being between the Sun and Jupiter. 
Its character is &. Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 1 524 of 

| thoſe parts, whereof the diftance of the fun from the earth is 

' 20003 its excentricity 141 ; the inelination of its orbit, that 
is, the angle formed by the plane of its orbit with the plane 
_ _ of the ecliptic; 1 degree 52 minutes ; the periodical time, in 
which it makes its revolution round the ſun, is 686 days, 23 
hours ; and its revolution: about its own axis is performed in 


" 


24 hours, 40 minutes. 


For the diameter of Mars, ee Diana Tan, and Start, 
by 


MET For its denſity, ſee DENAIU Tr. For the forte of 
0 e ſee GRAVIIT Tr. * 
I parallax, according to Dr. Hock, and Mr. Flamſteed, is 
+. ſcarce 30 ſeconds. ann ee ee eee, 
In the acronical riſing of this planet, that is, when it is in 
- poſition to the ſun; it is found twice as near the i 00 
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teen females in London; in other cities and towns, and in the 
villages and hamlets, an hundred males to ninety - nine females: | 


right of beltow- | 


is fine oil, by the gentle heat of the body, | 
18 through the pores of its ſmall bladders, and enters 


Major Graunt and Mr. King diſagree in the proportions be- 


ſemeles; whence he juſtly infers, that the Chriſtian religion,, 


| 


nets, and of the three 


1 


. 


VAR 
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determined; 
Mars always appears with a ruddy, troubled light; whence 
we conclude, it is incompaſſed with a thick; cloudy atmo- 
ſphere; which, by diſturbing the rays of light in their paſſage 
and re-paſſage through it, occaſion that appearance. 
Mars, having his l. be from the ſun, and revolving round it, 
has an increaſe and 3 like the moon: it may alſo be ob - 
ſerved almoſt biſected, when in its quadratures with the ſung 
or in his perigæon; but never is ſeen cornieulated, or falcated, 
as the inferior planets. | hs | 
This planet's diſtance, from the ſun is to the diſtance of the 
earth and ſun, as 14 to 1: ſo that a man, placed in Mars; 
would ſee the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than it appears 
to us; and, conſequently, the degree of light and beat, which 
. Mars receives from the ſun, is leſs by one third than that re- 
ceived by the earth. This proportion, however, will admit 
x a * ible variation, on account of the great excentricity of 
this planet. ”” 
Though the petiod or year of this planet, as has been already 
. obſerved, is nearly twice as long as ours; and his natural day, 
or the time in which the ſun appears above his horizon (ſetting 
alide the conſideration of twilight), is almoſt every · where equal 


to bis night; yet it appears, that, in one and the ſame place 


on his ſurface, there will be but very little variety of ſeaſons, 


or ſcarce any difference of ſummet and winter :. and the reaſon 
is, that the axis of his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles 
with the plane. of his orbit. It will be found, notw.thſtand- 
ing, that places ſituate in different latitudes, that is, at different 
diſtances from his equator, will have very different degrees of 
heat, on account of the different, inclination of the ſun's rays 
to the horizon ; as it is with us, when the ſun is in the equi- 
noxes. = . . 'S y 114 
From this conſideration, Dr. Gregory endeavours to account 
for the appearance of the falciz in Mars; which are certain 
ſwathes or fillets ſeen, in this planet, and poſited parallel to his 
_ equator : for, as among us, the ſame climate has, at different 
ſeaſons, very unequal degrees of heat; but, as in Mars it is 
_ otherwiſe, the ſame parallel having always a pretty equable de- 
gree of heat; it follows, that theſe ſpots may probably be formed 
in Mars, or in his atmoſphere, as ſnow. and clouds are in ours; 


| vis, by the conftant different intentions of heat and cold in the 


different parallels ; and ſo, come to be extended in circles or 
belts N to his equator, or the circle of his diurnal tevolu- 


tion. And this ſame principle may, perhaps, ſolve the phæ- 
nomenon of bf upiter's belts ;. that planet, like Mars, having 


4 
, inn ods ot 
Beſides the 7 5 colour of Mars, we have another argument 
of his being incompaſſed with an atmoſphere; and it is this: 
that, when any of the fixed ſtars are ſeen near his body, they 
appear extremely obſcured, and almoſt extinct. If this be the 
caſe, an eye placed in Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, 
unleſs, perhaps, in the ſun at the time of conjunction, when 
Mercury paſſes over bis diſk, as he ſometimes appears to us, in 
form of -a ſpot. A ſpeQator in Mars will ſee Venus about the 
ſame diſtance from the ſun, as Mercury appears to us; and the 
earth about the ſame diſtance from the ſun, that to us Venus 
appears: aud when the earth is found in conjunclion with, 
and very near, the ſun, he will ſee in Mart the earth app 
horned, or falcated, and its attendant the moon of the ſame 
figure, and, at its utmoſt diſtance from the earth, not above 
SY minutes ales og BREA wi 4 . 

ARS, among C s, ſignifies iron; e imagined to 

under the 5. ERS of that planet. See Ix ox. Nenn 
. Phyſical writers hold iron preferable, for all medicinal purpoſes, 
to ſteel, which is only a more harderied, compact iron, made 
ſo by art; whereby it is rendered more unht- to yield, thoſe 
_ Principles or parts in preparation, which the phyfician requires 
A to ee : Fin FN | r 
Crecu Mar Is, tuft of iron. See Crocus Martis. 
Sa of MARs, See the article CRYSTAL. 5 
Tree 0 AR8, erbor Martit. See ARBOR. |: x40 22890 | 
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combats with wild beaſts, hay 
,  $wo hundref lions in the circus, on thele occations:. 
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BBI NT MARTYR », «pert wh ffis torment; at eve dn 

in defence of t < 

— „The word is Greek, . tune, u winde. 

| and hs map ws eminence, to thoſe who ſuffer in wit. 
the truth of the 


Antedy hoe who were Fundhed for the it, were called 
1, and alſo thoſe who periſhed in the holy wars. In 
— time of St. Auguſtine, the title of martyr was given to 
cohfeſſors, or thoſe who were torcured for the faith, without | 
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them. Paſquier loſing their lives. —It is Tertullian's thought in his a 
_— four ſeveral kinds of marheb in uſe amon N Plures efficimar, quoties, metimur ; ſemen ecclefie: off | 
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emperors, was very moderate z alleging, that thoſe we have 
diſcharged 1am aa] wee rate * 2 accounts of in the fathers, come within a very ſmall compaſs; 
incapable of . — h it in perſon. See EARL. a oy WIT jk : — | bop * 
e eee ; but ' yours" to — — — „ is not at all 
| he hath row only the" Mor Safe, where be may r ſwelled ; that the carnage immenſe under the firſt 
e nee 3 the v n 3 rocn, toi — in the dime of Dioclefian.—F. Papebroch, 
bow: oe KSTAL, or MARSHAL — king's boſe, is 0 of s N 72 + e oha alſo makes the number of. yam 
whoſe buſineſs, according to finite 
EEE bs Cn Under ble x —.—.— rel EEE Ma 
men, | and deaths,'of the 


are proper] the king's bailiffs, | 1 
of the court, when a warrant is backed 7 2 = maps care 3 and yet, not- 
: cloth. let the e 1 we have but very little left of 


7 were a with a qc 
this 

them. Euſebius, indeed, 1 a martyralegy, but it ne- 
eee down , and. thoſe Fine © are ex- 
tremely ſuſpected. . 
Era ARTY8s is an ira followed in Abyflini, 
which even the fince their becoming maſters 
x frequently obſerve. | It is fixed to the beginning of 
jon of Diocleſian, . D. 3p2. — 

is alſo called the ra of 

A 


3 r e e fit 
* and farriers; who are a y the name hen is .called the or firſt Marty. 
. RR "og by 7 deer tee pr Er: es ry ys 
© — "wo" mark, limit; nnd the aff from ait, : '| fered martyrdom with St. Irenaus at Lyons, under the empire 
Rn ar env of the welt odcr of the | Of Severus: fix thouſand fix hundred and fixty-fix ſoldiers of - 
n wucting bonour Pe Theban legion are faid to dare deen mortyred in Gaul 
2:0 —— ——ů — rela to deeds of arms out | yrs, and ax hundred and ley Gt ben under Nach, | 
_* the realm upom land, and matters ing war „ N = an hund; * others 
8 eaimot be determined by common law, in ch! Mr. Dodwel endeavours to proye, 264 ferns cxpeefs, 
vB air pee According to the Civil aw. This office is 
T7: having bee fot tnany ages in-the houſe of Nor- - that the number of martyrs who ſuffered under the Roman 
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To Flew, "ter cri'fs alſo made of 4 aler fa ger, 

c E 


em the edunt commits the cuſtody of 


— — —— —— 
— — martyrs. The 
| cuſtom of collecting martyrologier is borrowed from the hea- 

thens, who inſerted the pames of their heroes into their foi, 
to preſerve. to oy GN and example of their no- 
ble actions. gives pope t che credit of being 
| rt who inwoduced the cutom of caleng the ad o 


| martyrs, 
Lal |: The martyrolegy of Euſebius of Czſarea was the moſt cele- 
brated in the antient church. It was tranſlated into Latin by 
St. Jerom; but the learned agree; that it is not now extant. — 
That attributed to Beda, in the eighth century, is of very doubt- 
ful authority; the names of feveral ſaints there found, 
a dds ow frond an 3 ninth cen- 
| -tury was very e in martyrologies; appeared that of 
24 Florus, ſubdeacon of the church at Lions; who, however, 
only filled up the chaſms in Beda. This was publiſhed about 
the year 830, and was followed by that of Waldenburtus, 
of the dioceſe of Treves, written in verſe about the year 
$48. and this by that of Uſuard, a French monk, — 
dy command of Charles the Bald, in 875, which laſt is the | 
Ee ER — That 
Maurus is an improvement on Beda and Florus, 


| written about the that of N monk of St. Gal, 
1 written — yur Bog. _ Ga, 


l now 
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9 E . ant of Ferri the tcl 
| es ane to ienne, is a deſcendant 
2 hb the Roman, if we may ſo it; for Du Sollier gives ita ge- 
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MART -i of St. Many, is a name b 
orders of . — are diſtinguiſbed.—As, St. Mary of the} 
this. See T Hem ER. St. Afory of the conception. See Con- 


mount Carmal. See Cannzz. St. Mary of the Teutonics. 
See TauTaonic, Ce. | 


MALI is tore ordin 


g 


% 
* 


© binivetfalichutch, and of the particular ones of that city, or 
ManTYLOLOGY; is alſo applied to the painted or written cata- 


{et he call MAasbuthæi ; and the bereties Marbuth&an.— 


MaAsCULINE' Sign. divide the ſigns, Ce. into 
maſculine and feminine; by reafon of their qualities, which 


% 


O'S. 


MAS 


logues in the Romiſh —— the foundations, 
bite, prayers, and maſſes; to be ſaid ca 72 II 
* ck ſeveral 


St 
CEPTION, Sr. Mary f the elephant: See ELEPHANT. 
St. Mary and. Feſus. F-4 Mary of Loretto. St. Mary of 


” 


MASBOTHZI “, or Mzzn0T# x1, the name of a ſect, er 
rather of two ſes ; for Euſebius, or rather Hegeſippus, whom 
he cites, makes mention of two different ſects of Masbotheaans. 
The firſt was one of the ſeven ſets that aroſe out of Judaiſm, 

and proved very troubleſome to the church: the other was one 

of the ſeven Jewiſh ſects before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. 
* 
1 


confounded toge- 
ther: the laſt being 
ry with Chriftz and the former a ſect of heretics deſcended from 
|  Rufinus diſtinguiſhes them in their names: the Jewiſh 


were a branch of the Simonians. 


of nouns - | £1 20 

The maſculine gender is that which belongs to the male kind 

or ſomething analogous to it. r e 

| Moſt ſubſtantives are ranged under the heads of maſculine or 
feminine This, in ſome caſes, is done with u ſhew'of 


ſon, but in others it is. merely arbitrary; and, for that rea- 


ſon, is found to vary according to the and even ac- 
cording to the words introduced from one e into an- 

other, Thus the names of trees are ly feminine in] 
Latin, and mc in the French, 


Farther, the'genders of the ſame word are ſometimes varied in 
- Thus aon, according to Prifcian, was an- 
© - tiently maſculine, butis nom become feminine: And navire, a 
feminine, but is now maſtuline p 


hip, in French, was an . 
MascULINE in, in the French poetry, is that made with 4 


word which has aſtrong, open, and accerited pronunciation; 


as all words have, excepting thoſe which have ar e feminine 
For inſtance, amour and jour, mort and ſort, are maſculine 
 rimes;—and pere and mire, gloire and memoire, are feminine. 
Hence alſo verſes ending led 
maſculine verſes; and thoſe ending with à feminine rime, fe- 


It is now a rule eftabliſhed among the French poets, never 
ti uſe above to maſculine, ot two feminine verſes fuccel. 
- Marot was the firſt wh introduced this mixture of maſcul 


| fively, except in the looſer kinds of poetry. 0 
in 

- and feminine verſes; and Ronfard was the firſt who prüctiſed 

mit wich ſucceſd. The maſculine verſes; in French, ſhould al- 


- ways have aſyllable leſs chan che feminine ones; 


are Either active and hot, or cold; aecounted ma ſculins; or 
- paſſive; dry, and moilt, which are feminine. > 
On this principle they call the Suri, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, 
ercury, 


ſu 
Lita, 


4 


a ſect of Jews before, or at leaſt cotempora-· 


ith a maſculine rime, are called | 


pots partakes of the two. Among the fighs; a 1. 
3 


MAS 


perſon who makes i, that is, houſes, In the corrupt La- 

tin, a maſon was called magifter comarinus, which Linden- 
derives from Comacina. an iſland in Romania, where, 

| in the time of the Lombards; the beſt architefts were found. 

The chief buſineſs of a maſon is to prepare the morter, raiſe 
the walls from the foundation to the top, with the neceſſary 
retreats and perpendiculars, form the vaults, and employ the 
ſtones as delivered to. him. C | 
When the ſtones ate large, the buſineſs of hewing or cutting 


confounded with the . The ornaments of ſculpture 
are performed by catvers in ſtone, or ſculptors. —The tools 
or implements principally uſed by maſons are, the ſquare; 
level, plumb-line, bevel, compaſs, hammer, chiſlel, mallet, 
ſaw, trowel, &c. | 25 | 
Beſides the common. inftruments uſed in the hand, they have 
likewiſe machines. for the raifing of great burdens, the con- 
ducting of large ſtones, &c. The principal of theſo are the 
lever, wheel, 7905 &c. —F | e 
Free or Accepted Masons, a very antient ſociety, ot body of 
men, ſo called either from ſame extraordinar knowlege of 
22 building, which they are ſuppoſed to be maſters 
of, or becauſe the founders of the ſociety were perſons 
of that profeſſion. | 


rater ; being found in . country in Europe, and bonſiſt- 
ing principally of perſons of merit and conſideration. As to 
antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtanding of ſome thouſand years ; 


of Solomon's temple. 


ſure, a ſecret ʒ though ſo much of it as is known appears 


| able, enough, as it tends to promote friendſhip, ſociety, mu- 
"tual aſkiltance, and good fellowſhip. wp 


'| The brothers of this family are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of a great 


number oſ ſecrets, which have been religiouſly obſerved from 
nage to age. Be their other virtues therefore what they will, 
| [gin they are maſters- of one in a very great Tee, 


MASONRY, a branch of archite@iure, conſiſting. in the art 
of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them level, and 
perpendicular; for the uſes of building. "UE 


MaA$0NRY, in a more limited ſenſe of the word, is the art of 


are different forms and manners of layingor joining the ſtones. 
the antients ; three of hews | 

net, that in binding, and that called the Greek maſonry? and 
of an unequal courſe, and that filled np in the middlz.. The 
ſeventh was a compoſition of all the reſt. See Tab, Arcbit. 


NA dec called by Vitruvius,- reticulatum, fromm its re- 


. crack; -—Ses fix 13. 


is v | wot 
Bound Masovnv, inſerta, is that wherein the ſtones were 
pulaced one over another, like tiles ; the joints of the beds being 
level, and the mounters perpendicular. 80 that the joint that 
mounts and ſ. | | 
middle of the ſtone below, — This is leſs: beautiful than the 

net-work ; but it is more ſolid and durable.See ſg. 15. 
Greek Masoxxvr, according to Vitruvius, is that where, after 


ſame order is obſerved throughout the building Thiz may 
be called dowble binding, in regard the binding u not only of 
ſtones of the ſame courſe with one another, | 
one courſe with another courſe.— See fig: 14- 


zz A - 


that its ſtones are hot hewn.—See fig. 
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| ww Some derive this further from 8 7 

we forriifing wth: Du 9 

nume ziven to the long e- walls which incleſt vineyards, 
ein which ſuppoſed to have'been-firſt employ-| 
nd: Maſon -oonflratier.” Mc. Huot derives it| | 


way 3 ave 


from a, in old word, ſigniſy id houſe ; hence Majoh is 4 


them belongs to the ſtone- cutters j tho*. theſe are frequently | 


They are now very conſiderable both for numbets and cha- 


and, it is ſaid, can trace up their original as early as the build- 
hat the end of their inſtitution is, ſeems ill, in ſome meg» = 
laud- 


r thay Gift binds of eine there 


Vitruvius makes mention of ſeygnkinds of maſetry uſed among 
ſtone, vin. that in ſorm of a - 


ftones, vir. that of an equal courſe, that 


two ſtones, always falls directly over the 


we have laid two ftones, each of which makes a courſe, an- 
other is laid at the end, which makes two courſes 3 and the 


likewiſe of | 


Fd 


* 


MAsONR V by unequal courſes, called Eee allo able 1 0 
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| All the kinds of maſonry no in uſe may be reduced to theſe | and bean- mundi of the place attend. This is alſo called the 
five; viz: bound maſonry; that of brick work, where the bo- perfumed maſs. . 
dies and proj of the tones incloſe ſquare ſpaces or pa- [Common Mass, or Mass of the community, in a monaſtery, is 
nels, Cc. fet with brick: that de eilen, or of ſmall work, | that celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole body atfiſts. 
whete the coarſes are equal, well ſquared, and their edges or Mass of the Holy Ghoft, is that celebrated at the beginning of 

A | 


- beds ruſticated: and that where the conrfer are unequal; and] any lemnity, or church-afſembly, commencing with an in- 


chat filled up it the middle with Rttle ſtones and morter. vocation of the Holy G. ; | | 
. Fed hog Pp od rn — alſo uſed in à more general and un- | Holiday Mass, is that wherein certain prayers, or leſſons, are 


limited ſenſe ; ſo as, beſides proper manu, to include the | read, ſuitable to the day. Wl | 81 
he wing or ſawing of larger ſtohes to fit fot building, pro- Mass of Judgment, was that wherein a perſon cleared himſelf 
perly called flone-cutting ; and the carving of the ornaments on ot any calumny, by ſome proof agreed upon. 
the members and mouldings, properly called /cu/ptwre. Mass for the death of our enemies, Was a form that obtained a 
MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, contrived with aper- long time in Spain ; but it was at length aboliſhed, as incon- 
tures for the eyes and mouth; originally worn chiefly by wo- ſiſtent with Chriftian charity. - 

men of condition, either to preſerve their complexion ſrom the] M ass of the dend, or requiem, is that performed at the requeſt 
weather, or out of modeſty, to prevent their being known. of the deceaſed : the-introit whereof begins with Reguiem.— 
Poppza, wife of Nero, is faid to be the firſt inventor of the| In the thirteenth century it was the cuſtom, before criminals 
 miaſque ; which ſhe did to guard her complexion from the were carried out to execution, to make them attend at a maſs 
ſu and weather, as being the moſt delicate woman, with re- _ of the dead, rehearſed for the repoſe of their ſouls, . 
1 to her . perſon, that has been known. Brantome ob. Pariſb Maus, of Great Mass, is that which the parſon is obliged 

_ ſerves, that the common uſe of maſques was not introduced to rehearſe to his pariſhioners on Sundays and holidays. 
We iu the end of the fixteenth century. es Little Mats, is that ſaid at private altars with leſs ceremony. 
Mavggue is alſo uſed” to fignify an thing: uſed to cover the The firſt maſs is that ſaid at. break of day. | 
| face, and prevent a perſon's being 7 > + Nan ee is that wherein God is invoked by the inter- 

Tybe penitents of Lions and * bide their faces with large ceſſion of ſome fannt. ; 25 

white veils, which ſerve them for maſques. © Thus there are allo maſſes. of. apoſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, 
Mas, in architecture, is applied to certain pieces of ſeulp-| _. virgins, c. THAT! | ce eh 
ture, repreſenting ſome hideous forms, groteſque, or ſatyrs Mass of. ſcrutiny, was formerly. rehearſed at the examination 


faces, tc. wſed to, fill up and adorn vacant places, as in ol age Whos inquiry was made as to their diſpo- 
- friezes, the" pands of doors, keys of arches, c. but par- or baptiſm. who lug f 1h Th 1.3 
eee ery” bh Dry Mass, is that where there is. no conſecration; as that, ac- 


3  MASQUERADES®, or MAscAAADR, an afſembl of perfons| cording to Durandus, where the ptieſt cannot conſecrate, by 
| WES maſqued or diſguiſed ; meeting to dance, and tran them-| reaſon of his having ſaid maſs before on the ſame day: r i 4 
faves. This is now much in uſe with vs; and has been long a that uſed by the candidates of the prieſthood, in order to their be- 
very common praQice abroad, eſpecially in carnival time. coming acquainted with the ceremonies ; as Eck ius will bave it. 
e The word comes from the Italian meſtaruta, and that from|Yotive Mass, is an extraordinary maſs, beſides that of the day, 
de Arabic maſeare, Which ſignifies raillery,- buffonry.”” |. rebearied on ſome extraordinary occaſion. 
MASS, Mass, in"mect anics, the matter of any body co-|Candle-Mass. ) Tan-. 
bering with it; 7. 7. moving and gravitating along with it. Childer: Mans See the article Laaer 
In this ſenſe, , maſs is diſtinguiſhed from bulk, or volume, | Chri- Mass. 5 -CCurrsT-mas.. 
- which is the expanſion of a body in length, breadth, and Mass zs, in painting, denote . 
chickneſs. | 545 S. tain great lights, or great ſhadows. See CLAiroBsCURE. | 
The moſs of any body is rightly eſtimated by its weight. When it is almoſt dark, we only ſee the maſſes of a picture; 
Aud the maſſes of two bodies of the ſame weight are in a| 7. e. the places of the greateſt lights and ſhadows, . 
reci ratio of their bulks. See MaTTER.  {MASSALIANS, MassALIani, certain ſectaries, fo. called 
 MASS*®, or MzssE, Mrssa, in a reli ious ſenſe, denotes the] from a Hebrew word ſignifying prayer ; it being their diftin- 
. "office, or public prayers — church, at the] guiſhing tenet, that a man is to be continually in prayer. 
celebration of the euchariſtm. £164 064495 | 8 Euchite, au, which in their lan- 
Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves that the word comes from e ſignified the ſame thing, att | 
© © the Hebrew, i ach, oblatum ; or from the Latin ia, de. Epiphanius diſtinguiſhes wo kinds of Mafſalians, the an- 
eren; in former times, the catechumens and] . tient and the later. e | 
excomiminicated were ſent out of the church, when the dea-| The antient, according to him, were neither Jews, Chriſtians, 
con ſaid, Ie, mia eff, after ſermon, and the reading of the nor Samaritans, hut pure Gentiles ; who, owning ſeveral 


— 


-  epiſtle and goſpel; they not being allowed to affiſt at che con- „ adored only one, whom they called Almighty; They 
ſecration. derives the word from mi/fo, diſmiſſing: oratories like our chu | 
others from miſe, miſſion, ſending ; becauſe, in the our churches, where they uſed to meet, to 


n, pray, and ſing hymns in honour of God; their oratories be- 

1 the prayers of men on carth are ſent up td heaven. ing) Bod illuminated with lamps and flambeaux.— This de- 
| Benin divines'define the moſs, an oblation made” to God, ſcription of St. Epiphanius comes ſo near the practice of the 
wherein, by the change of a ſenſible AED a di- Eſſeni, that Scaliger thinks the two ſeQs ought not by any 
vine inſtitution, the ſovereign dominion of God over all| means to be diſtinguiſhed. FE 1 
_ , "things is acknowleged.” bn For the later Maſſalians, who were by 


* | th | were by profeſſion Chriſtians, 
This they efteem the greateſt and moſt auguſt ceremony in uſe their riſe was not tillabout the time of St. Epiphanius. Their 
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| ö | mn the church; as being the ſacrifice of the new law, wherein] doArine was, that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſalvation.— 
| | © "the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are offered up to God. Many monks, who loved a life of lazineſs, and were averſe 
ns They ate divided about the queſtion, * or no it, be co lapour at times, joined theſe Maſſalians, 
| | | - = proper or allowable for the ſame perſon to celebrate maſs ſe- MASS TER, in anatomy, a triangular two-headed muſcle, 
i; 12 ven times in one day? having the authority of pope Leo in| which ſurrounds the lower jaw, and helps to pull it upwards 
i. his letter to Dioſcorus for the affirmative fide of the queſtion, in eating. See MAx1LLA... r 
} -" and that of ſeveral of the councils for the negative. , ' | The:maſſeer'is thick and ſhort, ariſing from the zygoma, 
_ * "There are a great var of maſſes in the Romiſh church; the] and from the firſt bone of the upper jaw; and is inſerted into 
ws F thing acquiring new itles, appellations, according to the the lower of the lower jaw, from its external angle to its 
-- different rites, iritentions, and manners, in which it is perform-| middle. Its fibres run in three directions; thoſe from the zy- 
0 | ed, as well as other circumſtances Thus they have an | goma obliquely to the middle of the jaw, and thoſe from 
ane Mixss,etlebrated according to the rite of St. Ambroſe; upper bone o the firſt jaw croſs the former, and run to the 
+ _ ._ _ "particularly uſedin Milan. © AI Angie of the lower jaw; and the fibres that are in its middle, 


| 1 Mass was the form which antiently obtained in Eng- run perpendicularly from m—_ to their inſertion. See 

fig Land. een / 1% 2 | - Tab. Anat. Myol.) fig. I. A. II. + 6. n. 6. fig: 7. K. 3. . 

-  - |GallicanMass, i the rite that formerly obtained in the churebes MASSIVE, fomertng hear and olid 3 term uſed in oppo- 
def Frame. © FF e ſition to tenderneſs and delicacyß. n 


Greek MAS, is tide reviearſed according to the Greet rites, in| Thus ve C, a building. in too maſſive; that is, its walls are 
85 tte Greek language, and by Greet pre. too thick ; a wall is maſſive, that is, the lights and openings 
_” -- Latin Mass, is" that uſed in the Latin church; in che Latin are too ſmall in proportion. 6, 


„ and according to the rites of the Latin church. » | Maſſve column, is that Which is too, ſhort for the order 
_ High Mans; called alſo Grand Mass, is that ſung by the cho- whoſe capital it bears. Pi chi Pg, i 
_ -- \riflers; "and celebrated with the afliſtance of a deacon and MASSORA, « tear inthe Jewilh Geology, 5 ifying a work 
_  - Wubdeagon.” . I | - onthe bible, pert ormed dy ſeyeral learned rabbins, to ſecure it 
'., - | Low Mas, n | eee f ache out N eee 
_ —  withoutany linging;-and performed wichout much ceremony, ſerve, acco ing to their expreſſion, as a hedge to the law. 
8 3 deacdii/ or ſubdea con. || Buxtorf defines the'meſſorg: a crivig on 3 con- 


Mass of the Boats, or our lu, is that offered to God by the . rived by the antient Jewiſh - in which: they have 
enn, andthe the interceſſion, of che virgin.” ' numbered the verſes, words, and letters of the text, and 
Fog AIRS ped Nan Mei maſs rehearſed every day, at which che ladies -marked-all the variatiohs öf- dg 
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The text of the ſacred books, it is to be obſerved, was origi- 
ginally written without any breaks, or diviſions into chapters 
or. verſes,- or even into words; ſo that a whole book, in the . 
antient manner, was but one continued word; of this kind 
we have ſtill ſeveral antient manuſcripts, both Greek and 
Latin. In regard, therefore, the ſacred writings had under- 
ne an infinite number of alterations, whence various read- 
yy had ariſen, and the original was become much mangled 
and diſguiſed, the Jews had recourſe to a canon, which they 
judge infallible, to fix and aſcertain the reading of the Hebrew 
text; and this rule they call maſſora, tradition; as if this 
critique were nothing but a tradition which they had re- 
ceived from their foretathers. 
According to Elias Levita, they were the Jews of a famous 
ſchool at Tiberias, who compoſed, or at leaſt began, the 
maſſera ; whence they are called maſſoretes, and maſſoretic 
dofters. Aben Ezra makes them the authors of the points 
and accents in the 8 text, as we now find it; and 
ich ſerve for vowels. ; . 
The Arabs have done the ſame thing by their alcoran, that 
the Maſſoretes have done by the bible: nor do the Jews deny 
their having borrowed this expedient from the Arabs, who 
firſt put it in practice in the ſeventh century. oO» 
There is a great and a little maſſora, printed at Venice, and 
at Baſil, with the Hebrew text, in a different character ·— 
Buxtorf has written a maſſoretic commentary, which he calls 
Tiberias. 


MASSORETES, Jewiſh doctors, authors of the maſſora, See 


MASSORA. } | 
MAST of a foreſt, the fruit of that genus of trees called glan- 
ee, 7 — ; as beach, oak, cheſnut, Cc. 
MasrT *, in navigation, a large pole, or yp gry of round 
wood, raiſed in veſſels, for the yards and to be faſtened 
to, in order to their receiving the wind neceſlary for naviga- 
tion, | the of ; 
„Th maſt ſignifies the ſame thing in French, High- 
Ba i 2 Gag Engliſh : the Italians uſe the word 
albero, and the Spaniards maſtil, b [> 
veſſels the number of me/ts is four: their names are, 
the main-maſt, the fore-maſt, the mizen-maſt, and the bolt- 
rit. To which ſome add a fifth ; viz. a counter-mizen. 
22 is the chief maſt, ſanding upright in the middle, 
or waſte of the veſſel; it bears the main- yard, and main - ſail. 
Fore-maſt is between the main-· maſt and the head. 
Mizen-maſt, is between the main-maf? and the ſtern. 


| The boltſprit lies under the beak, in the prow, or head, of 


_ Heel of a — | 


5 Thus we ſay, the 


vol. II. N* gg. Cyan. 


The counter-mizen, in large veſſels and 
ſern., See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 1. 19. 3 81. . 
We alſo uſe the word maf? to ſignify thoſe diviſions, or addi- 
tional pieces, in the maſts, placed over one another. The 


lions, is in the 


main-maſt and fore-majt have each of them two; viz. the | 
ITE. ca ors. fy main-gallant-maſt; the fore-maſt, | 


fore-top-maſt, fore- top- gullant-maſt: and the mizen-maſt has 
one; ' viz. the mizen-top-maſt. a 3 

For the proportion of maſ?s Sir H. Manwaring gives theſe 
rules: whatever the breatith of a ſhip be in feet, multi- 


ply + of that breadth by 3, the product is the length of her 


main-maſt in feet: thus if a ſhip be 30 feet at the midſhip- 
beam, 3 of 30 is 243 therefore that ſhip's maik-ma/? mult be 
24 yards, or 72 feet, in length. Then for its bigneſs he 
allows an inch to every yard in length, and therefore this 
maſt muſt be 24 inches through, or thick. The fore-ma/? 
of a ſhip muſt be 3 of the length of the main-maſt, that 15, 
in this caſe, 19 yards 4, and thick, or through, it muſt be 
near 20 inches. The boltſprit.is always the ſame length and 
bigneſs with the fore-me/t ; and the mzen-maſ/i muſt be juſt 
half the length of the Hain- m, os half as thick, 
- HEEL. | 
Joy sr. C. See the article Tv 
148 1 K. 2 Gs 8 perſons of au 
MASTER, a title given to ſev cers, | - 
thority and command; particularly to the chiefs of the orders 
of. knighthood, c. 8 TY. 
2 i grand maſter of Malta; of S. Lazarus; 
of the golden fleece; of the free maſons, c. 
MAsrzx, Magi/ter, was a title frequent among the Romans: 
they had their maſter of the people, magi/ter populi, who was 
the dictator.— Maſter of the cavalry, magiſter equitum, 


| who held the ſecond poſt in an army, after the diQator.— | 
Under the later emperors there were alſo maſters of the in- 
fantry, magiſtri peditum.—A maſter of the cenſus, magi/ter || 


cenſus, who had nothing of the charge of a cenſor, or ſub - 


cenſor, as the name ſeems to intimate; but was the ſame 
was ari officer in the 


with the præpoſitus frumentariorum. 
MASTER Eh . magiſter militiæ, 


lower empire, created, as it is ſaid, by Diocleſian, who had 
ion and government of all the forces, with power 
Sc. ſomewhat like a conſtable of France. 
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|[MasTERs of 


But this court, 


|MasTER 


At firſt there were two of theſe officers inſtituted, the one for 
the infantry, and the other for the cavalry; but the two were 
united into one under Conſtantine. Afterwards, as their 
power was increaſed, ſo was their number alſo; and there 
was one appointed for the court, another for Thrace, an-" 
other for the eaſt, and another for Nlyria. They were after- 
wards called comites, counts, and chars bo Their power 
was only a branch of that of the prefectus prætorii; who by 
that means became a civil officer. Is 

MASTER of arms, magiſter armorum, was an officer, 
troller, under the maſter of the militia. 

MasTER of the offices, magiſter officiorum, had the ſuperin- 
tendance of all the officers of the court: he was alſo called 
magi/fer officii palatini ; ſimply magifter ; and his poſt ma- 

ifter1ja. | | . 
his officer was the ſame in the weſtern empire, with the 
curopalates in the eaſtern. | 

MasTER, in fine, in the Roman hiſtory and laws, is uſed for 
vs officer who is the chief of his kind; and has others of 

| the ſame ſpecies, or that have the ſame functions, under him. 
In Latin magifter, and oftentimes proximus, or primice- © 

riss. See PRIMICERIUS, 

MASTER of the Armory is an officer who has the care and over- 
ſight of his majeſty's arms and armory. See Arms, and 
Py +l OP n wc. 
MASTER of Arts, t in foreign univer- 
ſities, by the ſecond in ours; conthiates not wen pores 
to it till they have ſtudied in the univerſity ſeven years. See 

DEGREE. == | 

MASTER of the ceremonies, is an officer inſtituted by king 
James I. for the more ſolemn and honourable reception of- 
embaſſadors, and ſtrangers of quality, whom he introduces 
into the preſence. 4 5 
The badge of this office is a gold chain and medal, having 
on one fide an emblem of e, with king James's motto; 

| and on the reverſe the —— of war, with Dieu, & mon 

droit. He is always ſuppoſed to be a perſon of good adreſs, 
and a maſter of languages: he is conſtantly attending at 
court, and hath under him an aſſiſtant maſter, or deputy; 
who holds his place during the king's pleaſure. 

There is alſo a third officer, called marſhal of the ceremonies; 

whoſe buſineſs is to receive and diſtribute the maſter's orders, 

or the deputy's, for the ſervice; but, without their order, he 
can do nothing, This is in the king's gift. | 
are uſually choſen out of the barriſters of 
the common law; and fit in cery, or at the rolls, as aſ- 
ſiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of the rolls. 
To them are alſo committed interlocutory reports, ſtating of 
accounts, taxing coſts, &c. And ſometimes, by way of re- 
jan they are impowered to make a final determination of 
cauſes. - | 
They have, time out of mind, had the honour to fit in the 
lords houſe, though they have neither writs, nor patent, to 
impower - Sana, they are received as. aſſiſtants to the 
lord chancellor, and maſter of the rolls. They had antiently 
2 inſſ all writs of ſummons, which is now _ 
perform the clerk of the -bag. When an 
is ſent reoky fr lords to the — hr it is — by the 
maſters of chancery. Before them alſo affidavits are made, 
and and recognizances acknowleged. 

Beſides theſe, who may be called maſters of chancery ordinary 

(being twelve in 8 whereof the maſler of the rolls is 

reputed the chief), there are alſo maſters of FN extra- 
ordinary, appointed to act in the ſeveral counties of England, 

beyond ten miles diſtance from London, by taking affidavits, 
recognizances, &c, for the eaſe of the ſuitors of the court. 

MASTER of the court of Wards and Liveries, was the chief 
officer and judge of that court, who kept the ſeal of it; and 
was named aſſigned by the king. | 

| and all its officers, members, - power, and 

- appurtenances, are taken away by a ſtatute made 12 Car, II. 
C. 24. See WARD. - ; K | 

MasTER of the Faculties, an ' officer under the -archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who grants licences and di ions: he is 

1 II. See the article 

FACULTY. | | 


mentioned in the ſtatute 22. 23. Car. 
MasTER-Gunner e England. See the article Gunnes.. . 


or comp- 


- 


_ 


MasTER of the Horſe, a great officer of the crown, to whom 
is committed the of ordering and di all matters 
relating to the king's it: races, and breed of horſes; as 
he had antiently of all the poſts in England. 8 


He hath a power of commanding the equerries, and all the 
other ufficers and tradeſmen employed in the king's ſtables; to 

All which he gives, : 
3 c. for — garen diſcharge of their duty, He 
as. the peculiar privi making 

or footmen, belonging to the king's ſtablesz ſo that his 
coaches, horſes, and attendants, are the king's, and have 


s arms and liveries.. 


* i 5 : 


the ki 08 N Bt | | 
26S the Hol s an offer unde u. bn Roman of 


his warrant to the avener, the oath of 


——— — — 


+MasTER of the 12 


MasTER of the Mint, was anti 


MasTER of a Ship, an officer to whom is committed the di- 


- reftion of a merchant-veſlel, who commands it in chief, and | MATCH, a kind of rope, hes, twiſted, and prepared to 


MasTER of the Ti 


MASTER of the Wardrobe, an officer i 


11 
If! 
12 555 


* 


the houſhold, and in the king's gift: his buſineſs is to ſurvey. 
the accounts of the houſhold. | | 
Antiently the lord ſteward himſelf was called grand maſter of 
is an officer of the 


28 or at that of any officer attending the 


i 
by 


alſo of chains, and looſe jewels, not fixed to an 

the title E. 
now called warden of the mint ; office is to receive the 
filver and bullion which comes to the mint to be coined, and 
to take care thereof. See MinT. 


1 the Ordnance, a officer, to whoſe care all 
s ordnance and are committed. 
8 the Revels, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to order all 


| ing ee to th rformance of plays, maſks, balls, 
Sc. at court. of grant 
IN -ſhews, or 


the like diverſions ; neither could any new play be acted at 
either of the two houſes, till it had paſſed his peruſal and 
licence : but theſe powers were afterwards much abridged, | 

nat to ſay annihilated, by a ftatute for regulating playhoules, | 
. til the hi plays the lord chamberlain was lately | 
eſtabliſhed | | 
MasTER e of the Robes, See the article Ronzs. | 
8 the Rolls, a patent- officer for life ; who has the 


of . the rolls and patents which pa the great ſeal; | 
and —_ the records of the chance | 
bn the abfance of the lord chantellar, or keeper, he alſo fits 


as judge in the court of chancery z and is, by Sir Edward 


Coke, called his nt. 
At other times he hears cauſes in the rolls and makes 
orders and decrees.—He is alſo the firſt of the maſters of 


chancery, and hath their affiſtance at the rolls: but all hear- | 


ings before him are appealable to the lord chancellor. 
He. hath alſo his writ of ſummons to parliament, and fits | 
6 next to the lord chief juſtice of En 


1 


has the rolls-houſe for his habitation ; to ufo the collady of 


, me patents, commiſſions, deeds, and recognizances, # 


which, being made of rolls of parchment, gave 
name.  Antiently. he was called clerk of the, rolls. 


In his gift are the ſix clerks in chancery, the examiners, three 
and the fix clerks of the rolls-chapel, 


clerks of the petty-bag, 


where the rolls are kept. See RoLLs, CLERK, &c. 


1 with the merchandizes aboard. 

In the the maſter is frequently called patron, 
and in long voyages captarn. 

It is the proprietor of the veſſel that appoints the maſter, and 
it is the maſter who provides the equipage, hires the pilots, 
ſailors, &c.—The maſter is obliged to keep a regiſter of the 
. ſeamen and officers, the terms of their contract, the receipts 


and payments, and, W 


his commiſſion. 

4. — The founder of the order of the 
Templars, and all his ſucceſſors, were called, magni templi 
magiftri; and ever ſince the diſſolution of the order, the ſpi- 
ritual guide and director of the houſe is called by that name. 


See TEMPLE, T EMPLAR. 
in the lord chambertain' 8 
diſtrict, who has the direction of all the royal robes, as thoſe of 
the coronation, St. George's feaſt, and the parliament-rabes ; * 
i wearing apparel, collar of SS's, George and 


ueens robes, remaining in the Tower; all hangi 
ing, Cc. for the kin s houſe ; and the charge and Giver 
of velvet and ſcarlet = for liveries. 
He has under him aclerk of the rabes, and wardrobe: keeper; 
z yeoman, Wc, See WARDROBE. 
| e 
Fire-MAsTER. 
- pg fe 
ASTER-Arch, Ser the article Arca. 
MasTEr-VAuLT. See the article VAuLT. 


3 
[4 See the article 1255 


QUARTER. 


MASTER-PIECE, an exquiſite, or extraordinary, work, or | 


performance, in art or ſcience. 
MAsSTBER-PIECE, G67 & æuur particularly uſed among the 
French, for a — 2 a aſpire to be admitted 


maſter in any art or trade, are to perform in preſence of the 
aun arp neee 5, by way of ſpecimen of | 


capacity. 


#24 


I 


HH 


1 
I 


colours, incruſtated ; that of 


f 


gland, on the ſecond | 
: he hath the keeping of the partiament-rolls, and | 


rene 50 | 
rang bs Hot of Lantz © | 


| 


| a — 


e ec of a carpenter is a rampant curve of a ſtair- 

al ſted with the deſcent: that of a 

-=bottom'd cheſt; or à door-caſe, or a mantle- | 

a tiler, n well conducted in the four- | 

2 nage; that of a-plumber, 2 little ciſtern, | 

of. a glazier, a pair of compartiments of | - 
hollowed, 


MASTIC *, or MasTicx, MAETIXH, a clear and ſweet reſin - / 


— » iſſuing from the trunk and large branches of the 
maſtic-tree, or ntiſcus, either without or with inciſion, 


0 It has its name maftic, from maſticare, to chew by reaſon of its 
being continually cheweh by the Turks, eſpecially the women. 


| att ic is temperate in heat, and of a dry, binding quality ; 
t it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtays vomiting, ſtops fluxes 
o blood, and Fling coughs and catarrhs. ' firengthens 
© the reins, and is a good cleanſer ; and is, for that reaſon, 
eſcribed in ſeminal weakneſſes. 
TE mix 7 * with turpentine and ivory- black, 
ay it under their diamonds, to give them a luſtre. 
| 44% is chiefly the product of Chio: the trees that yield it 
are there cultivated with as much care as the vines. It 
brings in a revenue of eighty thouſand ducats per annum to 
the grand ſignior.— There is alſo a kind of maſtic brought 


from e which ſerves to ſophiſticate camphor. The 


gum maſtic is in ſmall granules, and white, if good; though 
age makes it turn yellowiſh. 

MASTICATION, MasricArio, in medicine, the action 

of chewing, or of agitating the ſolid parts of our food be- 
tween the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, the 
tongue, and the lips, whereby it is broken into ſmall pieces, 
impregnafed with ſaliva ſo fitted for deglutition, and 
a more eaſy digeſtion in the ſtomach. 
The mixture of ſaliva with the food is of abſolute neceſſity; ; 
for, the ſaliva, apr =_— the parts of it, diſſolves the 
falts hid in them ; ſo doing, prepares the food for 
fermentation in the 3 The 9 therefore, has the 
beginning of its digeſtion from the faliva, and its conclu- 
ſion from the ferment in the ſtomach. 

MASTICATORIES, MASTICATORIA, i in medicine, areſuch 
remedies as are mn in at the mouth, and chewed, in or- 
der to promote the evacuation of the ſalival humour; as to- 
bacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſmary, thyme, maſtic, &c. 

MASTOIDES, MAZTOIAEHS, in anatomy, the ſame with 


mammillaris. 


The e comes from the Greek 98, nipple, du z and 
6%, image, hgure. 1 4 


[MAsTO1DEs i is applied to ſuch proceſſes in the body as have the 
appearance of breaſts, or dugs, ariſing from a broad baſis, 
and terminating in an obtuſe top. 

MasTo1DEs is ſometimes alſo applied to thoſe muſcleß which 


' Koop the head, proceeding from the neck-bone and breaſt- 
bone, and terminating in in the proceſs mammiformis. 


retain fire, for the uſes of mines, fireworks, 

It is made of hempen tow, =o; on the wheel like cord, Tee 

very ſlack; and is compoſed of three twiſts, which are after- 

ny again covered with tow, fo that the twiſts do not ap- 

gr” it is boiled in lees of old wines ; whence ” 

hog his, when once lighted at the end, burns on 
dually and regularly without ever going out, till the wt * 
be conſumed 
Since fuſces have been introduced in lieu of match - lock muſ- 
kets, the conſumption of match has been much leſs conſider- 
able than before. - 

MATER Tennis, or Pia MATER. See MEninGss, and Pia. 

{ MATER Dura. See alſo MENINORS, and Dura. 


MATERIA, MaTTER. See the article MATTER. 
MATERIA ſubtilis, denotes a fine ſubtile matter, whieh the Car- 
teſians ſuppoſe to 2 and penetrate freely the pores of 
all bodies, and to fill up all their pores, ſo as not to leave the 
leaſt vacuity, or interſtice, between them. | 
This machine they have recourſe toy to ſupport the doctrine 
of an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent with the 
phznomena of motion, &c. and, accordingly, they make it 
act and move at pleaſure, but in vain: for, were there any 
ſuch matter, in order for it to be able to fill up the vacuities 
of other bodies, it muſt, itſelf, be intirely void of any, i. e. 
it muſt be perfectly ſolid, vaſtly more ſolid than gold, and, 
more ponderous, and reſiſt yaſtly more, which is 
inconſiſtent with phznomena. See V acuvn, and PLENum. 
Vet Sir Iſaac Newton allows of the exiſtence of a ſubtile 
matter, or medium, | vaſtly finer than air, penetrating the 
cloſeſt bodies, and en to the production of many of 
the phænomena of nature. Abe exiſtence of ſuch a matter 
he argues from the experiment of two thermometers, which 
being incloſed in glaſs veſſels, one of them, exhauſted of 
© its air, and both carried from a cold to a warm place, the 
thermometer -4z- vacuo grows warm, and riſes, almoſt as 
| nene and, if returned into the cold 
both cool and fall about the ſame. Hence, ſa 
. is not the heat of the warm room conv * 
© cuum by the vibrations of a much Able medium than air 
« which remained in vacuo after the exhauſtion of the airs 
And . in refracted, | 
reflected? &c. 


MATERIAL, denos fumetig compoſed of mane See 


— a 


wainer, a * ſhoe, &c. 
v, 


8 


* 


in a free-ſtone, or flint, pavement; that | 


r * 
Tas.” ? 

3 el n 
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MAT 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to immaterial. See 


IMNMATERIAL. | ; 
The Epicureans, Spinoſiſts, c. own no other but material 
ſubſtances. See SUBSTANCE. Among caules, ſome are ma- 
terial, others are formal. See CAUSE. | 
Material cauſes, having no underſtanding or liberty, muſt 
always act in the fame manner, when under the ſame cir- 
cumftances. Philoſophers and divines diſpute, whether or no 
there be any material forms really diſtin from matter? See 
Form. The Valentinians formerly applied the term material 
to all people but thoſe of their own ſect; aſſerting, that their 
ſouls periſhed with their bodies. Thus alſo the Stoics 
maintained, that none but the ſouls of their wiſe men ſur- 
vived the body. | 6 15g 
| MATERIAL Circle. See the article CIRCLE. 
MATERIAL Objeft. See the article OBJECT. 
MATERIALISTS, a ſect in the antient church, compoſed of 
perſons, who, being prepoſſeſſed with that maxim in the 
antient philoſophy, Ex nibilo nihil fit, Out of nothing nothing 
lan ariſe, had recourſe to an eternal matter, on which they 
ſuppoſed God wrought in the creation; inſtead of ad. 
mitting God alone as the ſole cauſe of the exiſtence of all 
things. . 
Tertullian vigorouſly oppoſes the doctrine of the Materi- 
_ alifts, in his treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, who was one of 
their number. 
MATHEMATICAL Points, See the article PoinT. _ 
MATHEMATICS®, the ſcience of quantity; or a. ſcience 
that conſiders magnitudes either as computable, or meaſure- 
The word in its original, ao, ſignifies di/eipline, or ſcience, 
in the general; and ſeems to have been pore to the doctrine 
of quantity, either by · way of eminence, or by reaſon, this 
having the ſtart of all other 
mon name therefrom. 


For the origin of the mathematics, Joſephus dates it before the 

flood, and makes the ſons of Seth obſervers of the courſe and 
order of the heavenly bodies: he adds, that to perpetuate their 

diſcoveries, and fecure them from the injuries either of a de- 

luge, ora co tion, they had them engraven on two pil- 

lars, the one of ſtone, the other of brick; the former of 
- which, he ſays, was ſtanding in Syria in his days. 

The firſt who cultivated ana after the flood, were the 


Aſſyrians and Chaldzans ; from whom, the ſame Joſephus | 


adds, they were carried by Abraham to the Egyptians ; who 
proved ſuch notable proficients, that Ariſtotle makes no ſcru- 
— to fix the firſt riſe of mathematics among them. From 
t, five hundred eighty- four years before Chriſt, they 

pale into Greece through the hands of Thales, who, having 
| t geometry of the Egyptian prieſts, taught it in his 
dyn country. After Thales, comes Pythagoras; who, among 
other mathematical arts, paid a peculiar r to arithmetic ; 
fetching the greateſt part of his philoſophy from numbers: 
he was the firſt, as Laertius tells us, who abſtracted geo- 
metry from matter; and to him we owe the doctrine of 
incommenſurable magnitude, and the five regular bodies, 


beſides the firſt principles of muſic and aſtronomy. Pytha- |- 


goras was ſucceeded by Anaxagoras, Oenopides, Briſo, An- 
tipho, and Hippocrates of Scio; who all applied themſelves 
particularly to the quadrature cf the circle, the duplicature of 
the cube, c. but the laſt with moſt ſucceſs: this laſt is 
alſo mentioned by Proclus, as the firſt who compiled ele- 
ments of mathematics, - | 

Democritus excelled in mathematics as well as phyſics ; tho' 
none of his works, in either kind, are extant : the deſtruction 
of which ſome authors lay at Ariſtotle's door. The next 
in order is Plato, who not only improved geometry, but in- 


o 


troduced it into phyſics, and ſo laid the foundation of a ſolid | 


philoſophy. Out of his ſchool - proceeded a croud of 
mathematicians. Proclus mentions thirteen of note; among 
whom was Leodamus, who improved the analyſis firſt in- 
vented by Plato; Theætetus, who wrote elements; and 
Archytas, who. has the credit of being the firſt who applied 
mathematices to real uſe in life, Theſe were ſucceeded b 
Neocles and Theon, the laſt of whom contributed to the ele- 
ments, Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic and geometry, and 
was the firſt founder of a ſyſtem of aſtronomy. Menechmus 
invented the conic ſections, and Theudius and Hermotimus 
improved the elements. 
For Ariſtotle, his works are 
Blancanus compiled a whole book of them: out of his ſchool 
came Eudemus and Theophraſtus; the firſt of whom wrote 


of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines; the latter a ma- 
thematical hi it > o Ariſteus, Iſidorus, and Hypſicles, we 
owe the books of ſolids; which, with · the other books of ele- 


ments, were improved, collected, and methodized, by Euclid, 
who died 284 years before Chriſt. . 
An hundred years after Euclid, eame Eratoſthenes and Ar- 


geometrician and aſtronomer. Soon after came Apollonius 


ſciences, the reſt took their com- 


IM 
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mporary with the latter was Conon, a 


M A T 


wiſe aſcribed the fourteenth and fifteenth books of Euclid, 
which are ſaid to have been contracted from Hypſicles. Hip- 
parchus and Menelaus wrote on the ſubtenſes in a circles 
the latter alſo on ſpherical triangles: Theodofius's three books 
of ſpherics are ſtill extant. theſe, Menelaus excepted, 
lived before Chriſt. | 
A. D. 70. Ptolemy of Alexandria was born; the prince of 
aſtronomers, and no mean geometrician : he was ſucceeded 
by the philoſopher Plutarch, of whom we have ftill extant 
ſome mathematical problems. After him came Eutocius, who 
commented on Archimedes, and occaſionally mentions the 
inventions of Philo, Diocles, Nicomedes, Sporus, and Heron, 
on the duplicature of the cube. To Cteſebes of Alexandria 
we owe our pumps; and Geminus, who came foon after, 
is preferred by Proclus to Euclid himſelf. - 
Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of numbers, and 
the firſt inventer of algebra: and among others of the antients, 
Nicomachus is celebrated for his arithmetical, rical, 
and muſical works; Serenus, for his books on the ſection of 
the cylinder; Proclus, for his comments on Euclid; and Theon 
has the credit among ſome, of being author of the books of 
Elements aſcribed * The laſt to be named among 
the antients, is Pappus of Alexandria, who flouriſhed A. D. 
400. and is celebrated for his books of mathematical collections 
ſtill extant. | 
See the progreſs of each branch of mathematics, with the au- 
thors who have written ori it, under the reſpective heads; as 
GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY, &c, 
Mathematics are diſtingui with regard to their end, into 
Speculative MATHEMATICS, which reſt in the bare contem- 
plation of the properties of things; and | 
Practical MATHEMATICS, which apply the knowlege of thoſe 
probe to ſome uſes in liſe, 5 
ith regard to their object, mathematics are divided into pure 


or 1 panel and mixed. nes . EY 
Pure MATHEMATIics conſider quantity abſtractedly, and with- 


out any relation to matter or bodies. 
Mixed MATHEMATICS conſider quantity, as ſubſiſting in mate- 
rial being :—e. gr. length in a road, breadth in a river, height 
in a ſtar, or the like. 24 0 252 | 
Pure mathematics, again, either conſider quantity as diſcrete, 
and ſo computable, as arithmetic ; or as concrete, and io 
- meaſurable, as geometry and trigonometry. 2 
Mixed mathematics are very extenſive, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by various names, as the ſubjects they conſider, and the views 
wherein people take them, vary ; it being ſufficient to deter- 
mine an art to be a branch of mixed mathematics, that pure 
mathematics are applicable thereto, 5. e. that it may be ex- 
plained and demonſtrated from the principles of arithmetic 
and try. Such are 
Mechanics, which conſider motion, or the laws of moving 
bodies. Hydroſtatics, which conſider the laws of fluids, or 
of bodies gravitating in fluids.—Pneumatics, the air, with 
regard to the laws and menſuration thereof. Hydraulics, 
the motion of fluids. —Optics, direct light or viſion. Ca- 
toptrics, reflected viſion.— Dioptrics, refracted vifion. — 
Perſpective, the images of objects, in order to delineate 
or repreſent them. Aſtronomy, the univerſe, and the 
phenomena of the heavens.— Geography, the earth, both 
as in itſelf, and in its affections.— Hydrography, the ſea, 
principally as navigable.— Chronology, time, with regard 
. to the meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing thereof. Gnomonics, 
or dialing, ff. dows, in order for determining the hour 
of the day,—Pyrotechne, artificial fires, with rd both 
itecture, 


to diverſion, and to the uſes of war. —Milit 

the ſtrength of places, with regard to their defence againſt 

an enemy.— Civil architecture (now become a branch of 

mathematics) or buildings. — ſounds, and their effects 

On the ear, 0 3 , | — | 

For the elements of each of theſe, ſce the reſpective heads: 
all the parts above-men- 


and for at accurate, ſyſtem of 
tioned (muſic alone excepted). orderly digeſted, and clearly 
demonſtrated, fee the excellent Wolfius s Elementa matheſecs 
umi ver ſæ. ö ED 
ATHURINS. See the article T&1ntTARIANS; 
MATRASS, MarxAciun, or BOLT-HEAD, a. glaſs veſſel, 
uſed by chemiſts in digeſtions, and other _ 
The nb Ar made in form of a bottle ſomewhat bellied 
in the middle, with a long narrow neck: it is coated with - 
earth, when it is. to 0 SON a very hot fire, And 


when it is required it ſhould be very clo = 
| dart rants ey nl 


| MATRICE, * Marz. See the article MaTzix. 
Marken, of MaTz1x, in dying, is applied to the five ſim- 
8 whence all the reſt are derived or compoſed. 
heſe are, the black, white, blue, red, and yellow or root 
colour. See DyIx G. F . 
MArxiers, or MATRIX 's, uſed by the letter · ſounders, are 
thoſe little pieces of copper or braſs, at one end whereof are 


engraven, dent-wiſe, or an creux, the ſeveral characters uſed . 
in the compoſing of | "hes KY a 
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mas ie ſeweral matrix; and, of conſtquence,, its ſeveral 


that 8 the matrices. _ 
. When pes are wo be caſt, the matrices faſtened to the end 
bk a mould, 


MATRICULA was alſo 


its breadth at the fundus is about two an 
. - © - thicknefs two. It has but one cavity, unleſs we diſtinguiſh 


prominent, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the glans of the 
virile organ. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9ê + | 


Conſiſts of three tunics, or, accordi 
ternaltuhic, called alſo communis, is derived the peri- 


1 


© gine, it ſeryes only to recover the tone of the part aſter any 


* " FounDERY. 


- dyes; whereon are engrav 


 rounde& and defended by very 
bis; behind, by the ſacrum; on each fide by the ileum, | - 


In preg? £ 
- - the time of delivery. The other and lower orifice of the 


* * 
. 


MAT. 


puncheon to ſtrike it. are the engraver on metal, 


fo diſpoſed, as that when the metal is poured 
T2 or cavity, of the matrice, 


on it, it may fall into the creux, Ds eee 


Marnicks uſed in coining, are pieces of ſteel, in form of 


the ſeveral figures, arms, cha- 


racers, legends, &c. w the ſpecies are to be ſtamped. 
The engraving is ed with ſeveral puncheons, which 
being formed” in relievo, or prominent, when ſtruck on the 


make an indented impreffion, which the French call 
en creux. See the manner under ENGRAVING en 


4 ö = 
TRICULA, a regiſter che admiffion o Sy 
| CEE nd Tho any bob; or ſociety, whereof a liſt 

Among eccleſiaſtical authors, we find mention made of two 

kinds bf matriade's ; the one containing a lift of the eccleſi- 
- . aftics, called matricula clericorum 3 the other of the poor ſub- 
' ſiſted at the expence of the church, called matricula pau- 


ied to a kind of alms-houſe, where 
the poor were provided fon. It had certain revenues appropri- 
ated to it, was uſually built near the church; whence 
the name was alſo frequently given to the churchtſelf. 
MATRIX -, in anatomy, the womb, or that part of the | 
female of auy kind, Whetein the fortus is conceived, and 
nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. 8 
be Antient Greeks called the matrix w7pr, from furuf, 
mother ; whence diſorders of the womb are ſtill frequently 
called fits of the mother. - They alſo called it d cn, as being 
the laſt of the entrails, by its ficvation : ſometimes they alſo 
_ "called it pes, of notira; and vukve, from volvo, to fold, 
| or envelope, or from valve, doe. Fs th 
Plato and took the matrix for à diſtinct animal 
Within another. P. Zgincta obſerves, that the matrix may 
de taken away from a woman, without her death ; and that 
- there. have been inſtances of people who have lived a long 
time after the loſs of the matrix. Rhaſis and Parzus obſerve, 
© that ſome perſons haye been cured of diſeaſes by having the 
_ matrix extirpated, In 1669. a child was produced at the 
. French academy, which been conceived. out of the m- 
fix, and which, nevertheleſs, had grown to the length of 
dit inches f and many inftances of a like kind have been met 
Wich ſince; The Faliopiah tube, in theſe caſes, is uſually | 
- > the place where the feetus'is lodged, 
The matrix in women is ſituate in the pelvis, or capacity of 
the hypogaſtrium, between the urinary bladder and the in- 
-- teffinum rectum, and reaches as far as the flanks; it is ſur- 
ſtrong bones; before, by the 
os 
and ifehium. It is in figure ſomewhat like a flat flaſk, or 
dried pear. In women with child it expands, and receives 
different forms, according to the different times and circum- 
ſtances of geſtation, It has ſeveral coats, - arteries, . veins, 
3 and ligaments; and is interwoven with ſeveral dif- 


* ferent kinds of fibres: BS 
Anatomiſts divide the matrix into the „ and cervix; 2 


part, and a neck. It is in extent, from the extremity | 
Boater een eee 3. 
an half, and its 


9 apes e of the uterus, and that of its neck : this 
is very ſmall, ſcarce ſufficient to contain a garden- bean. At 
che bottom, or neck, towards the fundus, it grows very nar- 
to in virgins; the extremity af it is called the gſcudum inter- 
num. ant women it opens, more eſpecially towards 


neck, towards the vagina, called eſculum externum, is a little 


ne amd campes: it | 
to ſome, who deny 


chat name to the middle ſubſtance, of two only. The ex- 


totæum, and conſiſts of two lamellæ ; the exterior of which 
zs pretty ſmooth, the interior rugged and uneven: this mem- 
"brane inveſts the whole matrix, and connects it to the in- 
teſlinum rectum, bladder, Ac. The middle tunic is very thick, 

and compoſed of ſtrong fibres, variouſly diſpoſed ; ſome think 
it contribates to the excluſion of the fœtus; tho' others /ima- 


Violent diſtention. . The inner tunic is nervous. 
_ - "The mi is connected by its neck to the vagina; behind, 
by its outward common membrane; aud before, by the ſame 
t the bladder ; its ſides are tied to other parts, but the fundus 
s left ISoſe, that it may expand and dilate more freely. 
- " ligaments are four, two-of which are called broad, and two | 


_ round, from their 2 the broad ligaments are membra- 
De md} hence they eben compar 
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ſome, to the wings of bats, and called ale veſpertilionum: the 
round ligaments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt of a 
double membrane, wrapped up in its arteries, veins, nerves, 
and lympheducts. The blood-veſlels,_ both in theſe and the 
round ligaments, make a great part of what is called their 
ſubſtance : theſe, as well as the others, ſerve to keep the 
womb in a right poſition, and are very liable to be injured by 
unſkilſul midwives. | | : 
On each ſide of the fundus of the womb ariſes a duct, which 
opens into the womb with a ſmall orifice ; but, in its pro- 
refs, enlarges; and, toward the end, is contracted again; at 
the end next the ovaria, which is at liberty, it expands again 
into a kind of foliage, fringed round ; which expanſion Fal- 
lopius, the firſt diſcoverer, imagined like the end of a 
trumpet; whence he called the whole duct tba * it conſiſts 
of a double membrane: both veins and arteries are very nu- 
merous in theſe tubes, eſpecially the latter, which, by vari- 
ous ramifications and contorſions, make the main ſubſtance 
of them. Dr. Wharton gives them valves; but the other 
anatomiſts diſallow that. See FALLOIAN Tube. 
Suffveation of the MATRIX. See SUFFOCATION, 
Speculum MATRIC1s. See the article Spreu. 
MaTR1X is alſo applied to places proper for the generation of 


2 * 


vegetables, minerals, and = 
Tos the earth is the matrix wherein ſeeds ſprout; and mar- 
caſites are by many conſidered as the matrixes of metals. 
MaTrz1x is alſo applied figuratively for ſeveral things wherein 
there. appears a kind of generation, and where certain things 
ſcem to acquire a new being, of at leaſt a new manner of 
being. Of which kind are the moulds wherein the printers 
types, or letters, are caſt; and thoſe uſed in ftriking money 
and medals, in coining, 1 
MATRON, MaTroNna, among the Romans, ſignified a 
married woman, and ſometimes alſo the mother of a family. 
There was, however, ſome difference between matrona, 
and mater-familias. Servius ſays, that ſome imagined the 
difference to lie in this, that matrona was a woman who had 
one child, and mater-familas ſhe that had ſeveral. But 
others, particularly Aulus Gellius, take the name matrona 
to belong to a married woman, whether ſhe had any chil- 
dren or no; the hope and expectation of having them being 
enough to warrant the title of mother, matrona : .and for this 
reaſon it is, that marriage is called matrimony, This opinion 


is ſu NN 
MATRONALIA, feaſts of the Roman ladies, or rather ma- 
trons, celebrated on the calends of March, in honour of the 


god Mars. $I Bea f 
0 living in celibate were allowed to aſſiſt at the feaſt. 


MATROSS ES, ſoldiers in the train of artillery, next below the 


ners; their duty is to aſſiſt 1 in traverſing, 
* loading, and firing of guns, c. See ARTILLERY, 


&c. They carry fire-locks, and march along with the ſtore- 
Waggons, both as a 


guard, and to help in cafe a waggon 
ſhould break down. | 8 n 


MATTADORE. See the article OMR x. 5 
MATTER, MarzRIA, Body, or an extended, ſolid, diviſible, 


% 


2 1 ſubſtance, the firſt principle of all na- 
tural thin m the various arrangements combina- 
eas ther alt bodies ate me. 33 W | 
Ariſtotle makes three principles, matter, form, and priva- 
tion: which laſt the Carteſians throw out of the number, 
and others the two laſt. 
The rties of matter we are pretty well acquainted with, 
and can reaſon about its diviſibility, ſolidity, Sc. (See Di- 
VISIBILITY, Cc.) but the eſſence thereof, or the ſubject 
wherein theſe 2 reſide, or their ſubſtratum, is ſtill a 
*myſtery. Ariftotle ſpeaks very darkly on the ſubject, de- 
fining matter to be nec quid, nec quantum, nec quale, nor any 
certain determinate thing at all; which many of his followers 
interpret { as to believe, that matter does not at all exiſt. The 


Carteſians make the eflence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion ; 


arguing, that ſince the properties above-mentioned are all 
that are eſſential to matter, ſome of them muſt conſtitute its 
eſſence; and, fince extenſion is conceived prior to all the 
reſt, and is that without which none of the reſt can be con- 
- ceived, extenſion is that which conſtitutes the eſſence of 
matter. But the concluſion, here, is unjuſt ; for, on this 


principle, the exiſtence of matter, according to Dr. Clark 
would have the faireſt title to conſtitute its e the exi as | 
being conceived prior to all properties, and even to ex 1 


Since, then, the word extenſion appears to go farther, and 


to be more general, than matter, that impenetrable ſolidi 
Which is eſlential to all matter,” and to matter —— oy | 


from which all its properties manifeſtly flow 1 

more propriety, be called, the 2//ence 0; = — * 80 
in, if extenſion were the eſlence of matter, and ſo matter 
and ſpece che fame thing, it would follow, that marter is infinite 
and eternal, that it is a neceſſary being, ant could neither be 
created nor annihilated; which is abſurd, Beſides, it appears, 
both from the nature of gravity, the motions of comets, the 
1s 0 | pace is not matter; and 
"therefore it is not extenſive, but ſolid, impenetrable extenſion, 
which has a power of reſiſting, that conſtitutes matter. 
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Many among the old philoſophers maldtlined'the dtetnity of 
matter, out of nich e ſuppoſed all things to be — 


dy the hands of nature; as being unable to conceive how 
any thing ſhould. be formed out of nothing. Plato main- 
- tained, matter had exiſted eternally, 
God in the production of all things, as a paſſive principle, or 
a kind of collateral cauſe. TM 
Matter and form, the two ſimple and original principles of 
all things, according to the antients, compoſed ſome ſimple 
natures, which they called 2 out of the various com- 
binations whereof all natural things were afterwards com- 
ſed. | 5 * 
Dr. Woodward ſeems of an opinion not very unlike this; 
vix. That matter is originally and really very different, being 
at its firſt creation divided into ſeveral ranks, ſets, or kinds, 
of corpuſcles, differing in ſubſtance, gravity, hardneſs, flexi- 
bility. figure, ſize, c. from the various compoſures and 
combinations of which, he thinks, ariſe all the varieties in 
bodies, as to colour, bardneſs, gravity, taſtes, &c.—But 
Sir Iſaac Newton takes all thoſe differences to reſult, from 


tze various ts of the ſame matter ; which he judges | 
. to be homogeneous and uniform in all bodies. 
Beſides the ies of matter hitherto known, Sir Ifaac 


. Newton has diſcovered a new one; via. That of attraction, 
- © or that every particle of matter has an attractive power, or 


© a tendency towards every other particle ; which power is 
_ © fkrongeſt in the point of contact, and ſudd reaſes, 
_ © inſomuch that it acts no more at the leaſt ſenſible diſtance ; 


. © and, at a greater diſtance, is converted into a repellent force, 
. © whereby the parts fly from each other.” On this principle 
of attraction, he accounts for the coheſion of the particles 
of bodies, which is otherwiſe inexplicable.. VS 

For he takes occaſion to obſerve, '© That all bodies ſeem to 
© be of hard particles, even light itſelf, and all 
© other the moſt volatile of fluids ; inſomuch as hardneſs may 


© beefteemed a property of all incompounded matter; at leaſt, | 


© the hardneſs of matter ſtands on as good a footing as that 
© of its impenetrability ; all the bodies we know of being 
© either hard themſelves, or capable of being hardened. Now, 
© if compound bodies be ſo hard, as we 


© touch-one another in more than a few pon? and therefore 
s A der to le with much Teſs 
© to 


reak a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all the ſpace, 


£ without any pores or interſtices to weaken their coheſion. | - 


How then ſuch very hard particles, only laid toge- 


© that ſo firmly as they do, without the affiſtance of ſome- 

2 r 19 PETR to be attracted or preſſed towards 

Dench other? Y - h 

| The fame. great author obſerves further, © That the ſmalleſt 
particles may cohere by the ſtrongeſt attractions, and com- 

poſe particles of weaker virtue and many of theſe 


ma re, And rompoſe ſtill bigger particles, whoſe virtue 
3s Gl weaker, atid ſo on for — ſueceſſions, until the 
en N 
zons in chemi 
epend, and which, 0 
inward to preſſion 
is bard, and elaſtic; returning di its figure with a force 
from the. mutual attruaction of its parts. If the patts 
e from one another, the 
and are'of a fit 
heat is great 
is fluid ;, and, if it be apt to 
the drops 


the colours of natural | 


£ 


tion, the body 
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1 as in algebra, where affirmative quan- 
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immediate contact of the r 
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1 Ws as | 
ibrating\motion of 'the p of the body, 
nd the reach on aide driven away 
ing velocity: for that force, which is ſufficient 
it back in reflexion, may 6 
| x to follow from the production of air. and va- 
4 particles, When they are ſhaken. off from the 
body by heat or fermentation, fo ones os 
© the reach of the attraction of the 
< and alſo from one another, 
| Vor. II. N* 96. CHAME; 5 
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concurred with 


| © which keep liquors in a fluor, are more 


power it ſeems © 


\ © teleſcopes 
; © dry powders are difficultly made to touch one another ſo as 


d ſome of them, 
© and yet if they are very porous, and conſiſt of parts which | 
are only laid together, the ſimple particles, which are void | 
af pores, and were never yet divided, muſt be much harder. | 
© Naw, ſuch hard particles, being heaped together, can ſcarte | 


— 


tee than is requiſite | 


de of the ſame nature and texture now with water 
' © ther, and touching only in a few points, ſtick together, and | 
' © Fore, that nature may be laſting, the « 
© © things are to be placed only in the vatious 
| © new aſſociations and motions, of theſe permanent particles ; 
. '© compound bodies being apt t6' break, hot in the midſt of 
| C ſolid particles, but where thoſe particles ate laid together;. 
and touch in a few poitits. t 
It ſeerns farther, That theſe particles have not only a vis 
d inertia, accompanied with ſuch paſfive laws of motion as 
particles z on which the ope- | 
87. by certain active principles, ſuch. as is that of gravity," and 

cobering, compoſe bodies of a ſeh- | 
. and bends or 
, withqut any fliding of its parts; | 


body is M abi or ſoft. If 


* 


ids, attract but a ſmall | 
the acid; their attractive force reaches but to aa 1 
| © the icagination, exiſt without the mind, is evi 
tive ones begin; ſo in mechanics, | 
aſes, there a repulſive 7 muſt ſuc- |. 

That there really is ſuch à virtue, ſrems to follow | 
reflexions and inflexions of the rays of light ; the | 
; bodies in both theſe caſeg, without 
y | ing or inſlecting - 

ſame thing ſeems alſo to follow from the emiſſion of 
ſhaken 3 
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be ſufficietit to emit it. 
s 


of dene of any untbinking being, dift 
are beyond |; 


ff the body, receding from, it, 
with great ſitength, und keep” 
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ing 'at-a diſtance, ſo us fbmetimes to take up above a mil- 
lion of times more ſpace than they did before in the form 
* of a denſe body. Which vaſt contraction and expanſion 
.* ſeems unintelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
© ſpririgy and ramous, of rolled up like hoops, or by any 
other means than a repulſive power. The. particles of 
* fluids, which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a 
* ſmahneſs, as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations 
eafily ſeparated and 
* rarefied into vapour, i. e. in the language of the chemiſts, 
- © they are volatile; rarefying with an eaſy heat, and condenſ- 
* ing again with cold. Bat thoſe which are groſſer, and fo 
* are leſs ſuſceptible of agitation, or which cohere by a ſtronger 
attraction, are not ſeparated without a ſtronger heat, or 
perhaps not without fermentation. And theſe laſt arg the 
© bodies which chemiſts call fixed; and yet theſe, being rare- 
© fied by fermentation, become true permanent air ; thoſe 


. /* particles roving with the greateſt force, 'and being moſt 


< difficultly brought together, which, upon contact, cohere 
6 the moſt ſtrongly. And becauſe the particles of permanent 
air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer ſubſtances, than thoſe 


_ © of vapours ; thence it is, that true air is more ponderous 


than vapour; and that a moiſt atmoſphere is lighter than 
© a dry one, quantity for quantity. From the ſame repelling 
be; that flies walk upon the water with- 

© out vow their feet ; and that the object- laſſes of long 
ie upon one another without touching; and that 


to ſtick together, unleſs by melting them, or wetting them 
* with water, which, by exhaling, may bring them toge- 
ther; and that two pole marbles, which by immediate 
contact ſtick together, are yet difficultly brought ſo cloſe 
together, as to ſtick.” . | | 


| He further obſerves, * That, all things conſidered, it ſeems 


« probable, God, in the beginning, formed matter in ſolid, 
* maſly, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes, 
by figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch propor- 


tion to ſpace, as molt conduced to the end for which he 
formed them; and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolid 


© are incomparably harder than any porous bodies 271 65 | 

aof them; even 65 very hard, as never to wear, and "7 
E : no ordinary power being able to divide what Go 

* himſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the particles 

© continue intire, they may compoſe bodies of one and the 


© ſame nature and texture in all ages; but, ſhould they wear 


away, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending 

© them would be changed. Water and earth, compoſed of 
told worn particles, and fragments of particles, would not 

| earth. 


© compoſed'of intire particles in the beginning. And. there- 
re 21 changes of corporeal 


rations, and 


naturally reſult from that force, but alſo that they are moved 


that which cauſeth fermentation, and the coheſion of bodies. 
© Theſe principles ar to be conſidered not as occult qualities, 
<* ſuppoſed to reſult from the ſpecific forms of things, but as 
« gage! laws of nature, by which the things themſelves arg 
* formed ; their truth appearing to us by phænomena, though 
© their cauſes are not yet diſcovered,” 


Hobbes, Spinoſa, &c. maintain all the beings in the uniyetſe | 


| to be material, and their differences to ariſe. from their differ- 
; | ent modifications, motions, c. Thus matter extremely; ſub 
| {0730 and > 


in a briſk motion, they conceive, may-think ; and ſo 
R all ſpirits out of the world.. „„ 
r. — on the contrary, argues againſt the exiſtence of 


— 


matter itſelf; and endeavours, to prove, chat it,is a, mere eng 
rationis ; and has no exiſtence out of the mind: © Thos, fa 
pe, that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas, formed by | 


6 1 j Wore 1 nr ie 
© Jeſs evident; that the various ſenſations ot ĩdeas imprinted 
+ the ſenſe, however blended, or combined together {that is 
whatever objects they compoſe), 9 50 n "I 
d in a mind perceiving - 1 his no man can doubt 
of, ho attends to hat is meant by the term eriff, whe 
applied to ſenſible things. Thus I fay, fe I write 


} , 
4 1 


2 


an exiſts, 7. e. I ſee and feel it; and 1 were out of. 
Buy, 1 ould fa ic ited ; meaning thereby, tht, If 
were in my former fituation, I ſhould ſee and feel it as be- 


< fore... Again,. 1 ſay, there, was odour, 1. I ſmelt 


* 


four „ 2 aps touch, 1325 5 
cely ight ox tough. ia the .utmo an en 

ot by. lch Bows n the ableline ext | 

inct from, its being per- |; 


be meant by ſuch expre 


© ceived, it is a chimera. A beir ſe wan 9 i 155 
' ther, "Aga in what are hills and trees, Oc. VI 
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* is not any other ſubſtance, but ſpiri | | 
therial MARTSR: . | ETHERIAL + 
»htile MATTER... + + See the article —.— 3 
Quantity e ri, | UANTITY. | 
r ifies a truth to be proved, though not-by 
3 ich it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
r of — n is chat which may be proved by 
ſome record. 
If a man be ſued to an exigent 
.the king's wars, this is matter in deed, and not matter of re- 
cord; and therefore he that will allege this for himſelf, muſt 
before the. ſcire facias, or execution be awarded — 
: for, after that, nothing will ſerve but matter of record 
1 ſome error upon the proceſs appearing upon are. - 
Foreien MaTtTER. See the — — Fox ziox. 


MATTINS “, the firſt par inthe dil ſervice of the Romiſ | 


church. 


* The wond comes from te latin mans or the French | 


tin, morning. 


| Mattins are ſometimes held early in the morning, ſometimes | 


at midnight, and ſometimes the even before: and infirm 
people, even in monaſteries, are diſpenſed from attending 


mattins. 
MATULAM.— 
HyDRoPs. 


| MATURANTIA, i jel dick Se. ripeners; or ſuch things 


' MATURATION, in pharmacy, a 


. and the acus vulgaris, or gar- fn. — 


_' - -veittion of s cartilage, "which lardens 


„ or Mauypegy Thur/c 


- as promote maturation. See SUPPURATION. | 


other ſimples, gathered before their maturity, to fit them to 
"bo lies, vr for other uſes. See FRülr, Sc. 
MAUNCH, the figure of an antient ſleeve of a coat, ſo called 
by the heralds ; and is borne in many gentlemens eſcutcheons : 
as in the carl of Huntingdon's, —See Tab. Herald. Fig. 40. 


day, Dies Max DAT, the 
Thur ſday before Eaſter ; ſo called from the French mande, 


I. e. ſportula ; it being a cuſtoin on chat day to give à largeſs 


or bounty to certain poor men, whoſe feet the king formerly 


_ waſhed, as a mark of humility, R we 
mand of 


Chriſt. 


MAUSOLEUM e, a magnificent tomb, or funeral monument, | 
decorated with architecture and ſculptare, and inſcribed with 


an cpitaph ; exected in Le path of ſome ,£00Þeroc | da 
bien 3 . 
to whom Artemiſia, his widow, erected a moſt ſtately monu- 
ment, that has fince been numbered among the wonders of 
. the world 5, © ferns we rae eee e 
+4 ©, NUMENT. The uh e 
Mausorzun 1 uſed i put the fen. of 8h 
_ tious tomb, or catafalcha, 40's fuvcral pop. 


74 . oi 


v2.2 


MAW. See 8 ES, * - 0 * 

MAIILLX, in aua jau; aue putts an i. 

mal, wherein the ere der and'which ſerve for mafti- | 
-cating the ſood. 


jp, cb panther number, and are denominated, 8 


- » their fituation, Superior, and inferior. | 


MaxTLLA' fupertor, ot the upper jaw, is immoveable in man 
and all other animals we know of; exceptin Fe K . 


E e Wr 


1e doſed on e fide und ne in th 
nde "fe, the" xy D 


2 
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W 7 4 or the 5 onh '- confifts' AE 
bones, f ee Do hens e, 


, about the 


| MAXIM denotes an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle. 


5 ad Marv Au. See the article | 


preparation of fruits, or 


* * — 


0 FN 5 5 
4 


he maſſtter biventer 
FF 


MAXILLARY gland, Maxitarss glanduls, 2-codfidendle 


of the conglomerate kind, ſnuate on the inſide, under 
lower jaw - bone, near the muſculus digaſtricus. 

It diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral branches of duds, Which form 
one trunk, that under the and meets with 
the maxillary. of the other within the ore · teeth of 
the lower jaw, having diſtinct orifices with a un euch 
ſide the franum lingua. See GLAND, and o. 


In which — . 
AX10M. 


Maxims area kind of which havepeiled =p 
cms of ſcience 3 ad which, being eee, 5 have 


by ſome i 

MAXIMU — Frog IS the. greateſt quantity 
attainable in any given caſe. 1 0 

By which it ſtands oppoſed to minimum. 6 Miet 


 Metbodus de MAaximas & minimis, a method fo called, in uſe 


[x —_ mathematicians, . tbey arrive at the nn 
during the time he was in | 


ble quantity a e in any caſe 
If the — wy any curve ——— een Ge- 
creaſe to ſome certain term, which once paſſed, they begin 
again to increaſe or decreaſe, the method their 
maxima & minima, i, c. their greateſt and leaſt ſtates, are 
determined, i is called 
which, it is true, may be uſed to determine other quantities 
that increaſe or 2 to any certain term; but then 
they muſt always. be repreſented by de ſemiordinates of 


curves. 


mined to any extreme value — The rule is: having pot the 


; equation into fluxions, let the fluxion of that quantity (whoſe 
by this means, 


extreme value is ſought) be ſuppoſed =o ; 
all thoſe members of the equation, in which it is found, will 
vaniſh, and the remaining ones will give the r rn n 
of the maximum or mini mum deſired. 
The reaſon. of the rule is, that every 8 or nina 
is, in its own _ a Babb quantity : to determine there- 
fore any flowing to a maximum or minimum, is to 
make it (inſtead Ta ge wing) à permanent one but re 
fluxion of a rn quantity is equal to nen 
We ſhall illuſtrate by an example. or two. 
To determine the greateſt or leaſt applicate in an algebraic 
curve. Since, in curves that have a maximum and a minimum, 
the tangent TM (Tab. Analy.-:Fig. 4. and Fig. 26:) dege- 
| Nerates at length into D E, and becomes parallel to the axis, 
and fo the perpendicular M H-coincides wich the greateſt or 
| leaſt EG; in the caſe of maximum and minimum, 
the ſubtangent IP becomes infinite, and the fubnormal P H 
N may to rn ye but 49 4 da. If then ydy: d o; 
ſhall find 45 o; and becauſe of PT =y4x: 20 
1 
It is or tangent Ig. 5.) to irif 
the 1 GC; in which = FR ſu 22 


— 


is 
| p ual. to nothing, and the ſubnormal PH, is inimite . But 
PTS o; therefore if ydæ :d4y=0; We fall have 


| 222 or becavſe.of P HA d= o, we find dy== oo. 
2 x and y being, in reſpect of dy, inſiniteſimals.. From 


— ED 


F .th tion of the curve therefore welare to find: the value b? 


" ©), which is to be made equal either to hothing, or to in- 
gs E have. the value of the Abf. eich 
ear pleats 15 co-ordinate... 1; 
n AB PLOT: 6.) in ſack Wangen in Dyctat 
Fc tectangle AD: and DB ſhall be the greatelt-that can po(- 

| bly be be thus-Eooftrudted, Let. A B , AD; then WII 
Ser; conſequently AD, DB==ax—xx ſorarnusi- 


Mi and e e ee e as 
pat a circle, to which 0 od 31g: 


＋ꝓ — — — — — — — 0 
1 * 


T re. N Nola) es 903 1? 
— . 0 i; % 7 +4 "ond 
LY * 9 — — 286 FED 
, 6} - Ew #1: Way FI ns *» eee. 2 * io yh 14) , 
*}i Aas gerne as 2 59 ——. nen WITT * 
2x; n en kri eit 22 ow (a O1 1 ales e 
ö n 5 320 n B | 
| 38 * into two patteʒ and 
* A the * of all rectangles, erer 


Nen er, are equal „ 
alter vary; ad he cee 
wel 


from 


1 the third, K de 
os "Ly rl ey yes antiently did. 
| was called Ks us, in reſpet; to ee 
F Aa 2 noblen of his city, Who were Fs 
3 month was called Juni, in honour of the 
RR bonorem juniarum. 
N though W . 2 
Maia, mother ſacri- 
dier on che brit day Mera, * 
* * a quod. = 8 wad | 
cc Genji, nd the lans of the 
- al eto Hows: 4 


\ 


the method de \maximis & miltimis ; 


If a flowing quantity in ap equation-be propoſed to be deter- | 


The 


E 


% 
1 
* 


| 6 —— of Apollo; and 


in it alſo they kept the feſtival'of Dea, chat of the go- 
Lamia; and the ceremony of regifligium, or 
the expulſion of the kings. See LEMURIA, c. | 


MEA 


Mrasvit z or pline ſurface, is'a-ſquare, whoſe ſide 
is one ++; . I. yard, or ſome other determinate length. 

GIS eometricians, it is uſually a rod, called a W rod, 

to ten ſquare feet, and the ſquare feet into ſquare 


The vu þ-— have a great opinion of the virtues of May-dew, digits. Hence Fx how meaſures. 

and May-butter. MxzAsvRt of a ins is any right line taken at pleaſure, and con- 
. been eftceindd frrvarible to! ſidered as unity. 

love j und yet the antients, as well as many of the moderns, | The modern geometricians uſe a decempeda, of rod, divided 
look on it as an u month for [The original | into ten equal parts, called feet. The feet they ſubdivide 


reaſon may perhaps be referred to the feaſt of the Lemures, 
which ws held in it. Ovid alludes to this in the fifth of his 


Faſti, when he ſays, | 


ny vidue tedit — ere ate $ apta 
ora ; „ non diuturna fuit : 
Heer gun * Lee i te proverbia =, 
Men ſe malum Maio nuber 
MAYHEM. 


* vulgus ait. 
Appear of Maynzm. See the article ApPEAL. 
A 


YL, in falconry, ails to pinion the wings of an hawk. 
See Hawx: 


MAYOR®, or Mato, the chief magiſtrate or governor in 


the cities, and moſt corporation-towns of England ; choſen 
annually by his peers out "ofthe number of the aldermen. 
See ALDERMAN. 
\® The word, to V , comes from the antient 
Engliſh e, or can. 
The mayor of the place is the king's lieutenant, and, with the 
aldermen and commomebuncil, can make laws, called by-laws, 


for the government of the place. He has alſo the authority of | 
_ a kindof ju CD injnl to determine matters, and to mitigate the | 


Richard I. A. D. 1189. firſt changed the bailiffs of Lon- 
don fo moor; by whoſe example others were afterwards 


. _ appoO 
MayoR's court. See the article CourrT. 
ME 9 a wholſome, agreeable liquor, prepared of honey and 


One. of the beſt methods of preparing mead is as follows :— | 


3 8 allons of water flip the whites of ſix 3 mix- 
wall © ogether, and to- the mixture addin ing twenty 
= wo kn, Let the liquor boil an hour, and, when 
Poiled; add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and a little roſ- 
mary. As ſoon as it is cold, put a ſpoonful of yeſt to it, 

. and tun it up, keeping the velle 

bas done working, ſtop i it up Cloſe ; and, when “ 
it off for uſe. 1 1 

MEAN, the middle, between two extremes. TH 
Thus we ſay, the mean motion of a — 
Sc. meaning a motion or diſtance, which a 
leaſt diſtance or motion, as it is A 

Mean, in logic. See the artiele; N Mzprom: (230 108% tov 

MEAN proportion. See EXTREME Proportion, {ge 

Me An time, See the article 1 75 

Mz Ax axir,-in- optics. See | ticle Axis. ; 

Mz an diameter, in gaugin DiamEgTER,” 

Mz an, in law, tefers either to time, or dignity.— Thus, in tbe 
firſt ente we ay, his action was mean betwixt the diſſeiſin 
made to him, and his recovery j i. e. in the interim. 

In the ſecond fenſe, we ſay, there is lord mean, or meſne, that 


is, a lord of 2 manor, who OE EI IO et 


himſelf holds of the king. 9 
MEASLES, morbilli, in wedicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, con- 


ſiſting in a ral appearance of eruptions, not uam to 
fi . with a fever. - * 


1 Teer ſeems to bear a great affinity to the r 5 
ptoms ox in many reſpects the ſame; the cauſe nearly | © 
12 imen and cure not much different. p 
The eruptions — y about the fourth day, like flea- 
bites, over the whole > but thicker and redder, and with 
inflamimation, than thoſe of the ſmall-pex, and-vaniſh 


in or ſix days after 3 being, when at the height, 
larger than pins heads. 
The meaſles is a diſeaſe more troubleſome” than dangerous; 


_though i often a np to conſumptions, by a cougł which 
it leaves behind. See Supplement, article MorpBiLL. 
M EAN the article Msn. | 


MEASURE, ann 


that Thi def fines meaſury a quantity, 


57 Pointe of- times, becomes 
wat anſwers: to the idea of mne gere ö 


Ma or 0 in ti a 


ENSURA, in geometry, denotes an 


eous pr ſimilar quantities is expreſſed. 


n—_ 


deſcribed 


were then are diſtinguiſhed by thoſe arches 3. and the arches 


diſtinguiſhed dy their ratio to the periphery.— Thus the | 
* {7 ix i 0 be of fo many ders a ther rin he 


the article Man. - *' we logarithms by the Roman characters; v. gr. 5 perches, 


| filled as it works ; when it 8 


-+ 


quantity ſunted av one, or unity, „er ba bungee anne 7 


equ =. 2 
Arch defknbed Hotd thb vertex o IT | 
* Geomer. Fig. 10. ), | in any place betweep in erf 8s = 


E Ky are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches, f 
om the vertex, , A the peri- | 


into ten digits, the digit into ten lines, c. 
This decimal diviſion of the meaſure was firſt introduced by 
Stevinys, probably from the example of Regiomontanus. The 
index or character of the decempedæ he made o, wn - 
feet 1, of digits 2, of lines 3, Cc. which, in re 
meaſure was ſubdivided in a decuple ratio, were the 2 
rithms of the diviſion, Bayer, in lieu of theſe, expre e 


4 feet, 3 digits, and 2 lines, he expteſſed thus; 5, 4, 3 
„ N 6 Renan moſt commodious to N 8s ae 
gers, or rods, from the N by A . thus, inſtead 
of 5% 4, 355 2, to Write 5 oel obſerves, that, 
among the Chineſe, the de oi ion obtains in their 
common meaſures, and even in their weights, 

Line of Mz asURes. See the article Lins, 


Maso of the maſt, or quantity, of matter, in mechanics, is its 
weight; it being apparent, that all the matter which coheres 
and moves with a body, „ gravitates oh it : and it being found 
by experiment, that the grayities of homo bodies are in 
proportion to their bulks ; N while the maſs continues the 
| Fade, the weight will be the ſame, whatever figure ĩt put on: 
ts abſolute weight, we mean; for, as to its * weight, it 
varies as the quantity of ſurface varies. See WRICHT. 
Me asuRE of a number, in arithmetic, is ſuch a qumber as di- 


* 


| 1 
NN of a 


yard, or other determined Jength 

Among geometrici 

cubic perch ; divid into.cubic feet, digits, &c.—Hence cubic 

meaſures, or muifures of capacity. See Cunk, and Timer. 

M CAVE of velecity, in ek is the ſpace paſſed over by 
body in any given time. 

Te dug meaſurt a ether N Gele the ſpace muſt be divided 


into as many equal parts as the time is conceived to be divided 

into.“ F of fpurg i ing to ſuch an article of 
time is the meaſure 

8 | Mzncons, in a Jpn rr 3 popular ſenſe, denotes 


Bw rs ain rr of: Proportion. of any thing bought, ſold, 


. 22 — Nog Eos FD Aer, according to the various kinds 


enſions of the thing ured. 1 ariſe 
Tree Or rg ef MIT Ah hes or 2 or lengths : 
Square Me asuRes for areas, or ſupe + and © * 
thei Arad ies. 


Solid or cubic Mx Asus for 8 fri 
All which again are very different in different countries, 


3 


ſuret, antient and modern ones, dry and lig 
The buſineſs of meaſures has been ſo 


Sema. price tne mn Dicrr, Er 4. Gar? 


tep 1 — Lzacvt, Furions, Ce. 


1 Long ME AsURE, for commerce, or. that — — 
- the quantities wal jp tor raining hes Tag fry 

trade, is the yard; To 

three Paris feet, r 3 


Its tviſions are the-foot, 8 


tion is be more = to Ira ins, than | . 


Berry, where it exceeds the Paris ell 
| yu in Languedoc, particularly at 


canna, which at Toulouſe and in Guienne contains five Paris 


feet, five inches, and fix lines 3 or one Paris ell and an half. 


7 See Au E. 


| 


But at Montpelier, and throughout the Lower ace 


vides. a fy without leaving any fraction ; [thus 9 is a mea- | 
olid is a cube, whole fide is one inch, foot, 
it 1 called a 


different ages, and even many of them for different . 
ties. Whence ariſe other diviſions of domeſtic _ fortign mea - 


* L a | 


delivered b Gar he tea —— 
diſpleaſed with the pains we have here taken to diſembroit a 
ſupply it. Under t will find enumerated ef pov 

general. 6 long. ſquare, an and 


— or heretoforẽ im ue, with heir propattons and — 


Long Mz Asuds ny 
of 


in Provence, and in Guienne, they meaſure the” 72 
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N. of, Tala and half a line ; 2 —— 
Paris ell. Tis Jl bf Germany, l &c. n 


of Flanders. 
The Halen MuASUAE is the bracchia, 
| obtains in the ſtates of Modena, Venice, —.— 2 


Mantua, the brace is the ſame as at Venice. [At Lucca, it 

0 2 nine inches, ten lines; or half a Paris 

ell. At Florence, it contains one 

3 or forty-nine hundredths of a Paris At Milan, the brace 

- © for meaſuri of ſilks is one Paris foot, ſeven inches, four lines; 

f or four ninths of a Paris ell: rr 

| ſame with the ell of Holland. Lafily, at Ber the brace 

i» one foot; Gd Locks, Bo A RB niohs of a Paris ell. 

-\ The uſual mayfers at Naples, however, is the. canna, oon. 

3 ten inches, and two lines ; or one Paris ell, 
and ſeventeenths. 


The Span Mx Aounz is the vara, or yard, in ſome places called 
the barra; ſeventeen twe -fourths of the Paris 
ell-—But the meaſure in Caſtile and V is the pan, ſpan, 


= or dan and two e 


nine inches, four 168 


== * . at Genoa. 


1 9 +» * 
a - 
= 
*s ” 
" 
by 
1 
£ 


In theres pu 66 ann 
7 7 fn five inches, fax lines. 

Mz asvuzz is the cavedos, « two feet, 

vara, an 


L ͥ ; 4h or four ſevenths of a Paris ell ; and 
EEE gone Pats, 
edmonteſe Me ASsURE er 
nine inches, ten lines z" ot half a Paris ell. 


cubit, nd a one Paris 
en 


be Turiiſb and Levant Mz asunk are the pi 
feet, two inches, and two lines ; or three fifths of aris 
ell. — The Chineſe meaſure, the cobre; ten whereof ate equal 
to three, Paris ells.—In Perſia, and ſome parts of the Indies, 
thegueze, whereof there are two kinds; the royal gueze, called 
alſo the guene monkelſer, two Paris — ten inches, 
eleven lines, or four fifths of the Paris ell; and the ſhortet 
1 ſimply gueze, only two-thirds of the — 
t Goa and Ormua, the meaſure is the vera, the ſame with 
2 of the Portugueſe, having been introduced by them. In 
egu, and — other parts ofahe Indies, the cando or candi, 

to the ell of 3 Goa, and other parts, they uſe 
aqui cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch ells ; exceeding thar 
of Babel and Balſora by 4 per centum, and the vara, by 64— 
In Siam, | uſe the ken, ſhort of three Paris feet by one 
inch, The en contains two ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the 
keub twelve nious, or inches ; the hiou to be equal to eight 
grains of rice, i. e. to about nine lines —At Camboia, they 
uſe the ; e eee 
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M E A 


Fexviſh Long or Itinerary MEASURES. 


MY "abs Feet. Dec, 
Cubit — 2 — — — 0 2 1,824 
Jo [Stadium . — — We 0:29 4,6 
| 2000 5 |Sab. day's journey — — — 1 3,0 
| 4000 10 | 2 [Eaſtern mile — — — 1 . 403 1,0 p 
20000 30 6 2 Paraſang — — 5 30 
g6ooc] 240 | 48 | 24 81a day's journey — 33 172 450 
Roman Long MtasuREs reduced to Engliſh. pe | 
Engl, Paces, Feet, Inch. Dec; 
Digitus tranſverſus — — — — — 2 o 90% 4 
ape ©  — eds — — — Q © 0,967 
& 3 |Palmus minor —_ — n. — © © 2590 
16] 12] 4 pes. — — — 3 — Q Q 11,604 
$&1-:29:1: 5114 Palmipes 2 — — — 0 t 2,505 
24 18 '6 11 Bak on . * 9 — o x 5,406 
| 4| 30] 10|24|-2 12 Grads — — — © 2 
8 80 oy 20 5 | 4] 33 | aſſus — — — © 4 10,02, 
10000) 7500 2500] 625] 500 416} 25 125]Stadium — — — 120 4 
o00oboooo|20000|5000 4000l43 331 2000/1 oool 8 [Milliare —— — 967 o 
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NM E A 


Eng. Miles. Paces, 


Proportions of the Long Measunes of ſeverdl nations to the Engliſh foot, by Mr. Greaves, 


The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal parts, the 


other meaſures will have the proportions to it, which follow : 
The Engliſh foot, from the ſtandard in Guildhall 1000 
The Paris royal foot, in the Chatelet 9 — 1068 
The Rhinland foot, of Snellius _ _ 1033 
The Greek foot — — _ 1007358 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Coſſutius 967 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Statilius 972 
The Roman foot of Villalpandus, taken ne the 
congius of Veſpaſian — 986 
enetian foot — — — 1162 
The ell of Antwerp — — — 228 
The ell of Amſterdam — — — 226 
The ell of Leyd — — — 2260 
"The canna of Nevles _ — — 6880 


| Proportions of ſeveral Long Maasunzs to each other, by M. Picard. 


The Rhinland or Leyden foot (12 whereof make the 
Rhinland perch) ſuppoſed — — — 

The Engliſh foot _ — — — 

The Paris foot 

The Amſterdam bor, from that of of Leyden, by 
Snellius | 

The Daniſh foot (two whereof make tl the > D 00 


The Swediſh foot — 

The Bruſſels foot 

The Dantzic foot, from Hevelius' $ Sclenographia | 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout _ 
The Bologna foot, by the fame  — 


The braccio of F . by the ame, and father 
Merſenne 
The palm of the architects at Rome, according t to 


Sguare or ſuperficial Mx ASURES.—FEngliſb ſquare or ſuper ficial 
mea fs 8 raiſed from the yard of 36 inches, multiplied in- 


to itſelf ; and this producing 1296 ſquare inches in the ſquare 
Yard, the diviſions of this are ſquare feet and inches; and the 


E 255 2 Square Nuagunrs 
Inches 


144 — 


696 


b75z 
720 


629 


70118 


6584 
bog} 
636 


577 


43 


1290 


— | ; 
1296 | 
| 3600 | —2 Jes 24 572 


39204 — 304] 10,89 
1568160 15700 4845 5 435,06 
6272640 4 = IT 


| 
| 


| | 


Septimius Severus 


From a flip of porphyry in the pa pavement of the Pantheon 6531 


. es 


100 perches in the arpent or acre, 


I | 
1.4 4 


Grecian ſquare meaſures were the plethron, or acre, by inns 
by others 10,000 ſquare feet ; and | 


ſaid to contain 1444. 


Vol. II. Ne 96. CHAMB. 


* 


tians was the ſquare of "oy 2 


1 


8 3 


The vara of Almeria and mar in Span — 2760 
The braccio of Florence _ — 1973 
The palm of Genoa — — — 91 5 
The common braccio of Sienna — — 1242 
The braccio of Sienna for linen — 1974 
The palm of the architects at Rome; 0 whereof * 

make the canna of the ſame architects — + - | 
The palm of the braccio of the merchants and wea- 

vers at Rome; from a marble in the capitol, with 
this inſcription, CVRANTE LV POETO 695 
The large pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople is 2209 
The ſmall pique of the Turks at Conftantinople ta 

the larger as 31 to 32 | . 
The ariſh of Perſia — — — 3197 
The derah or cubit of the Egyptians — — 1824 

the obſervatiens of Meſſ. Picard and Auzout 4942 
The Roman foot in the capitol, examined by Meſſ. 

Picard and Auzout — — 653 or 6532 
The ſame from the Greek foot — — 652 
From the vineyard . — — 6571 
From the palm 6583 
From the pavement of the Fadens, ſuppoſed to 4 

tain 10 Roman feet 653 
From a ſlip of marble in the "HY ment, t, ſuppoſed 
to contain 3 Roman feet 650 
From the pyramid of — ſuppoſed to contain 9 
| Roman feet >, 6534 
From the diameters of the columns i in the arch of. | 


6534 


ples, poles, roods, and acres; as in the table. 
French ſquare meaſures are regulated by 12 ſquare lines in the 
inch ſquare; 12 inches in the foot, 22 feet in the perch, and 


aroura, the half of the hos, The aroura of the Egype 
| Romas 


Dutch Liquid MEASURES. 


M E A 


Ri man Sguare-Mxasukxs reduced to Engliſh. 


The integer was a jugerum or acre, u 


M EA 


hich they divided like the libra, or a: Dur 


Square Feet. Scruples. Eng. Roods. Sq. Poles. Sg. Feet. 


Jugerum contained 
As - - - 2880 | 288 
Deunx + + 26400 264 
Dextans + 24000 240 
Dodrans - - 21600 216 
ao TA” 19200 192 
Septunx + 16800 | 168 
Semis = = 14400 144 
Quincunx - 12000 120 
Triens 9600 96 
Quadrans - 7200 72 
Sextans = - | 4800 48 
Uncia = | 2400 | 24 


Cite Measurss, of MEASURES of capacity for liquids. 


Engliſh liquid meaſures were originally raiſed from troy- 
weight; it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes, that eight pounds 
troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of the ear, and 
well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine meaſure; the divi- 
ſions and multiples whereof were to form the other meaſures : 
at the ſame time it was alſo ordered, that there ſhould be but 
one liquid meaſure in the kingdom : yet cuſtom has prevailed; 
and there having been introduced a new weight, viz. the avoir- 
dupois, we have now a ſecond ſtandard gallen adjuſted thereto, 
nd therefore exceeding the former in the proportion of the 
avoirdupois-weight to troy-weight.- From this latter ſtandard 
are raiſed two ſeveral meaſures, the one for ale, the other 
for beer, 27-9 
The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard for wines, 
ſpifits, oils; &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic inches; and, 


on this ſuppoſition, the other meaſures raiſed therefrom will | 


contain as in the following tables; yet, by actual experiment 
made in 1688. before the lord mayor and the commiſhoners of 
exciſe, this gallon was only found to contain 224 cubic inches: 
it was however agreed to continue the common ſuppoſed con- 
tents of 231 cubic inches; ſo that all computations ſtand on 
their old footing —Hence, as 12 is to 231; fo is 1444 to 2814, 
the cubic inches in the ale gallon : but in effect the ale quart 
contains 70 f cubic inches 3 on which principle the ale and 
beer n will be 282 cubic inches. | 
The ſeveral diviſions and\multiples of theſe meaſures, and their 
g rtions, are exhibited in the tables underneath. | 
French Liguid ME AsUREs. At Paris, and in a great part of the 
kingdom, the meaſures, to begin with the ſmalleſt, are, the 
on, which contains fix cubic inches; two poſſons make 
the demi-ſeptier ; two demi - ſeptiers, the ſeptier or chopine ; 
two chopines, a pint; two pints, the quart or pot ; four 
' quarts, the gallon, or ſeptier of eſtimation; and thirty- ſix 
jers, the muid, which is ſubdivided inte two demi-muids, 
four quarter - muide, and eight half. quarter-muids. From the 
quart are likewiſe raiſed meaſures uſed in other parts, 
as the queue uſed in Orleans, Blois, &c. containing a Paris 
muid and an half, or four hundred and twenty pints ; the 
tun uſed at Bayonne and Bourdeaux, conſiſting of four bariques, 
and equal to Paris muids; at Orleans to two: ſo that the 
firſt tun contains eight hundred and fixty- four pints, and the 
ſecond five hundred and ſeventy- ſix. See Tux. The demi- 
queue, uſed in Champagne, ninety-ſix quarts ; the pipe, uſed 
in Anjou and Poictou, containing two buſſards, a pe two 
demi-queues of Orleans, &c. or a muid and an half of Paris, 
or four hundred and thirty-two pints. The millerolle uſed in 
Provence, containing ſixty- fix Paris pints ; and the poi 
uſed at Nantes, in Touraine, and the Bleſſois, equal te half the 
Orleatis tun. The poingon uſed at Paris is the ſame with 


the demi-queue. | | 
At Amfterdam, their meaſures, to 
begin with the diminutions, are, mengles, or bottles, equal to 
French pots, and containing two pounds, four ounces, mare, 
of an ordinary liquor. The mengle is divided into two mk 
four half pints, eight muſſies, ſixteen half- muſſies, &c, Seven 
hundred and ſeventy mengles make their tun. The viertel, or 
uarter, conſiſts of five mengles, and one · ſixth of a mengle. 
wine viertel is juſt fix mengles. The ſtekan, or ſtekai- 
men, contains ſixteen mengles. The anker contains tw¾o 
ſtekans; and four ankers, the awn. For oils they uſe the tun, 
N contains fix awms, or ahms; equal to ſixteen hundred 

aris pints. 


| Spaniſh Liquid Mr asunks are, the bota, containing between 


thirty-fix and thirty-ſeven Dutch ſtekans, holding about a 


*** 
— 


| 


— 


bota conſiſts of thirty arrobas, each 


Liquid MEASURES en the coaſts of 


the number of /iguid 


2 18 250,05 . 
2 10 18.85 
2 s 237,06 
.& 34 $1,42 
I, 25 257,46 
I (ole) 125,03 
I OI 56,82 
O 32 264,85 
o 24 198,64 
© 1 132,43 
2 08 66,21 


weighing twenty-eight pounds. Each arroba is again divided 
into eight CET and the azumbre into four quarts. The 
pipe conſiſts of eighteen arrobas. 


Portugueſe Liquid ME AsUREs are botas, almudes, cavadas, quar- 


tas; and for oil, alquiers, or cantars. The Portugueſe bota is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the Spaniſh ; the latter being equal to 
thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſtekans, and the former only to 
twenty-five or twenty-ſix. The quartas is one fourth of the 
cavadas. The cavadas, or cavado, is the ſame with the Dutch 
mengle. Six cavadas make an alquier, and two alquiers one 
almude, or almoud ; twenty-ſix almudes, a bota. 


Italian Liquid Mx AsuR ES. At Rome are the boccale, or pot, 


— little more than a Paris pint. Seven boccales and 
a half make the rubbo ; and thirteen rubbos and a half, the 
brenta ; ſo that the brenta contains meg May boccales. At 
Florence, the ſtaro or ſtaio, containing three bariles, and the 
barile twenty · ſix fiaſcos or flaſks, which are nearly equal to 
Paris pints. At Verona they uſe the baſſa, fixteen whereof 
make a brenta; the brenta contains ninety-ſix boccales, or 
thirteen rubbos and a half, At Venice-the amphora, contain- 
ing two bottes; the botte, four bigoncios; the bigoncio, four 
quarts ; the quart, four tiſchaufferas. The Venetian botte is 
again divided into moſtachios, ſeventy- ſix whereof make the 
amphora, At Ferrara the maſtilly, containing eight ſechios. 
1 — ſechios z = whereof —_—_ the urna, In Calabria, 

Apulia, pignatolis, equal to French pints ; thirty-two pig- 
natolis — 2 ſtaro or ſtaio; and . ſtaros, the Mo ad 


German Liquid MEAsuRts. The fuder is uſed almoſt throughout 


all Germany, but with ſome difference in its le 
its ſubdiviſions. The fuder is ſuppoſed the load of a cart 
with two horſes. Two fuders and a half make the roeder; 
fix ams, the fuder z twenty fertels, the awm ; and four 
maſſems, or maaſſes, the fertel : ſo that the roeder contains one 
thouſand two hundred maaſſes, the fuder four hundred and 
eighty, the awm eighty, and the fertel forty-one, At Nurem- 
berg, the diviſion of the fuder is into twelve heemers, and 
the heemer into ſixty- four maafſes. At Vienna, they divide 
the fuder into thirty-two heemers, the heemer into thirty-two 
achtelings, and the achteling into four ſelitinn. The awm, 
there, is eighty maaſſes; the fertel, called alſo ſchrewe, four 
maaſles ; and the driclinck twenty-four heemers. At Auſbourg, 
the fuder is divided into eight jez; the jez into two muids, or 


„as well as 


twelve beſons; the beſon into eight maaſſes, which makes ſeven 


hundred ſixty- eight maaſſes in the fuder, as in that of Nu- 
remberg, At Heidelberg, the fuder is divided into ten awms 3 
the awm into twelve vertels ; and the vertel into four maaſles. 
In Wirtemberg, the fuder is divided into awms ; the aum 
into ſixteen yunes; the yune-into ten maaſſes. | 
Barbary. At Tripoli, &c. 
they uſe the rotolo, or rotoli; thirty-two whereof make the 
matuli, At Tunis, forty-two of the rotoli of Tripoli make 
a matara, or mataro; and the other places on the ſame coaſt 
uſe nearly the ſame meaſures, It may be here obſerved, that 
moſt, if not all the eaſtern nations, with whom the Europeans 


traffic, have not any ſuch thing as meaſures of capacity, whe- 


ther for things liquid or dry; but that they ſell every thing, 
even liquors, by the weight, We may, however, rank among 
meaſures, the cocos and canan of Siam. 
The firſt are the cocos ſhells cleared of their kernel. And 
ſince theſe are not all of the ſame capacity, they menſure 
them with cauris, or littleſhells found in the Maldives; which 
alſo ſerve for money in ſome ſtates of the Indies. Some 
cocos hold a thouſand cauris, and ſome only five hundred. 
Above the cocos is the canan, a little meaſure uſed in the 
ſame country, and called by the Portugueſe, choup ; holding 
about'a Paris quart, | — | 
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Fngli/h Mzasures of capacity for liquids, 
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Wine-NMEASURE. 
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Roman Mrasures of capacity for liquids, reduced to the Engliſh Wine-Meaſure. 
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Cubical Mg asurEs of capacity for things dry.—Engliſh dry or 
corn MEASURES are raiſed from the Wincheſter gallon, which 
contains 2724 ſolid inches, and is to hold of pure running or 
rain-water, nine pounds thirteen ounces. I his ſeems to ſtand 
on the foot of the old wine gallon, of 224 cubic inches; 12 be- 
ing to 1443, as 224 to 2723. Yet by an act of parliament, 
made 1697. it is decreed, that a round buſhel, eighteen inches 
and an haif wide, and eight deep, is a legal Wincheſter buſhe]. 
But ſuch a veſſel will only hold 2150 42 cubic inches; conſe- 
queatly the gallon will contain 2634 cubic inches. The divi- 
tons and les are as in the table following, 
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that for qther grain; i. e. contains twice the number of buſſt- 
els. At Orleans, the muid is divided into mines; but thoſe 
mines only contain two Paris ſeptiers and an half. In ſome 
2 they uſe the tun in lieu of the muid ; particularly at 

antes, where it contains ten-ſeptiers of fixteen buſhels each, 
and weighs about three thouſand three hundred pounds. Three 
of theſe tuns make twenty-eight Paris ſeptiers. At Rochel, &c. 
the tun contains forty-two buſhels, and weighs two per cent. 
leſs than that of Nantes. At Brett. contains twenty buſhels, 
is equal to ten Paris ſeptiers, and weighs about two thouſand 
two hundred and forty pounds. Ses Tor. 


French dry Me ASURES are, the litron, buſhel, minot, mine, ſep- Dutch, Swediſh, Polijh, ruffian, and Muſcovite dry Me ASsUREs. 


tier, muid, and tun. The litron is divided into two demi 
litrons, and four quarter-litrons, and contains thirty -x cubi 
inches of Paris. By. ordonnance, the litron is to be three 
inches and an half high, and three inches ten lines broad 
The litron for ſalt is larger, and is divided into two halves, four | 
uarters, eight demi-quarters, and ſixteen meſurettes.— The 
Freach buſhel is different in different juriſdictions. At Paris 
it is divided into demi-buſhels ; each demi-buſhel into two 
quarts; the quart into two half-quarts; and the half-quart into 
two litrons : ſo that the buſhel contains fixteen litrons. By or- 
donnance, the Paris buſhel is to be eight inches, two lines and an 
half, high; and ten inches broad, or in diameter, - within-fide. 
The minot conſiſts of three buſhels; the mine of two minots, 
or fix buſhels ; the ſeptier of two mines, or twelve buſhels; and 


— 


In th eſe places they eſtimate their dry things on the foot of the 


ba, lift, leth, or ſecht; ſo called, accprding to the various pro- 


nunciations of the people who uſe it.— In Holland, the laſt is 
equal to Hineteen Paris ſeptiers, or thitty· eight Bourdeaux buſn - 


els, and weighs about four thouſand five hundred ſixty pounds; 


the laſt they divide into twenty-ſeven'mudes, and the mude into 
four ſchepels.—In Poland, the laſt is forty Bourdeaux buſhels, 


and weighs about four thouſand eight hundred Paris pounds, — 


In Pruſſia, the laſt is an hundred thirty-three Paris ſeptiers.— 
In Sweden and Muſeovy, they-meafute by the great and little 


laſt ; the firſt containing twelve barrels, and the ſecond half * 


many. See LAST. -In Muſcoyy, they likewiſe uſe the ch 
ford, which is different in various places: that of Archangel is 
equal to three Rouen buſhels. 


the muid of twelve ſeptiers, or an hundred forty- four buſhels, | Italian dry MeAsUREs. At Venice, Leghorn, and Lucca, they 


The buſhel for oats is eſtimated double that of any other grain; 
ſo that there go twenty-four buſhels to make the ſeptier, and 
two hundred eighty- eight to make the muid. It is divided into 
four picotins ; the picotin containing two quarts, or four li- 
trons. The buſhel for ſalt is divided into two half-buſhels, four 
quarters, eight half- quarters, and-fixteen litrons ; four buſhels 
make a minot, fixteen a ſeptier, and an hundred ninety-two a 
muid. The buſhel for wood is divided into halves, quarters, and 


twenty mines, or three hundred and twenty buſhels, the muid. 
For plafter, twelve buſhels make a fac, and thirty-ſix ſacs a 
muid. For lime, three buſhels make a minot, and forty-eight 
minots a muid.—The minot is, by ordonnance, to be eleven | 
inches nine lines high; and fourteen inches . lines in 
diameter. The niinot is compoſed of three buſhels, or ſixteen 


eſtimate their dry things on the foot of the ſtaro or ſtaio; the 
ſtaro of Leghorn weighs fifty-four pounds: an hundred and 
twelve ſtaros, and ſeven-eighths, are equal to the Amſterdam 
laſt, At Lucca, an hundred and nineteen ſtaros make the laſt 
of Amſterdam. —The Venetian ſtaro weighs an hundred twen- 
ty-cight Paris pounds: the ſtaro is divided into four quarters. 

hirty-five ſtaros, and one-fifth, or an hundred and forty quar- 


ters, and four · fiſths, make the laſt of Amſterdam.— At Naples, 


and ↄther. parts, they uſe the tomolo, or tomalo, equal to one 
third of the Paris ſeptier. Thirty-ſix tomoli and an half make 
thetarro; and a carro and an half, or fiftyHour tomoli, mate 
the laſt of Amſterdam.— At Palermo, ſixteen tomoli make the 
filma; and four mondili, the tomolo. Ten ſalmas ahd three 
ſevenths, or an hundred and ſeventy- one tomoli aad three-ſe- 
venths, make the laſt of Amſterdam, f 


ltrons z four minots make a ſeptier, and forty-eight a muid. | Flemiſh dry ME avures. At Antwerp, &c. they meaſure by 
— The French mine is no real veſſel, but an eftimatior. of ſe-} the viertel; thirty-two and an half whereof make nineteen 


veral others. At Paris, the mine contains fix buſhels, and 
twenty-four make the muid ; at Rouen, the mine is four buſh 
ds; and at Dieppe, . - mines make a Paris muid. See Sp 
Mur. The ſeptier differs in different places: at Paris it con- 
tains two mines, or eight buſhels; and twelve ſeptiers the muid. | 
At Rouen, the ſeptier contains two mines, or twelve buſhels. 
Twelve ſeptiers make a muid at Rouen, as well as at Paris; 
but twelve of the latter are equal to fourteen of the former. 
At Toulon, the ſeptier contains a mine and an half ; three of 
which mines make the ſeptier of Paris. See 88 TIER. — The]. 
muid, or muy, of Paris, conſiſts of twelve ſeptiers 3 and is di- 


Paris ſeptiers.— At Hambourgh, the ſcheffel; ninety whereof 


pry 


make nineteen Paris ſeptiers. 


aniſh and Portugueſe dry MeAsURts. At Cadiz, Bilboa, and 


St. Sebaſtian, they uſe the fanega ; twenty-three whereof make 
the Nantes or Rochel tun, or nine Paris ſeptiers and an half: 
tho” the Bilboa f is ſomewhat larger, inſomuch that twenty- 
one fanegas make a Nantes tun.— At Seville, c. they uſe the 
anagoras,containing a little more than the Paris mine; thirty-ſix 
anagoras make nineteenParis ſeptiers.—AtBayonne,&&c,thecon- 
cha ; thirty whereof are equal to nine Paris ſeptiers and an half. 
At Liſbon, the plquier, a * U meaſure, two hundred and 
paris ſeptiers, ſixty the Liſpop muid. 
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vided into mines, minots, buſhels, Ic. That for oats is double] forty whereot make nineteen 
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Artic dry Maasunzs reduced to Engliſh, 
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Roman dry MEASURES reduced to Engliſh. 
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The uſual MEASURE nn for deg is the cord; four feet 
high, as many broad, and eight long; this is divided into two 
-cords, called ways, and by the French membrures, from 
the pieces ſtuck upright to bound them; or voyes, as being 
ſuppoſed half a eren ln Cory 
The-Ms asURE- for horſes is the hand, or handful ; which by 
the ſtatute contains four inches. 
Mx asuns js alſo uſed to ſignify the cadence and time obſerved 
N dancing, and muſic, to render them regular and 
ceable. - SHS rt N N coll. 
The different meaſures or metres, in poetry, are the different 
manners of ordering and combining the quantities, or the long 
and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pentameter, iambic, 
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| Ternary or triple MEASURE is that wherein the fall is double to 
tbe riſe ; or where two minims are played during a fall, and 
but one in a riſe. To this purpoſe, the number 3 is placed at 
the beginning of the lines, when the meaſure is intended to be 
triple; and a C, when the meaſure is to be common or dou- 
ble. This riſing and falling of the hands was called by the 

.. Greeks apors and 92955, St. Auguſtine calls it plauſus, and 
the. Spaniards compat. See ARs1s, and THEss, . 

MEASURING, Maxsunx Arion, defined geometrical; * is 


the aſſuming any certain. quantity, and refling the 

portion of other ſimi Cine oth tank os N 
MEASURING, defined popularly, is the uſing à certain known 
meaſure, and determining thereby the preciſe extent, quan- 


ſapphic, verſes, c. conſiſt of different meaſuren. 22 capacity of any thing. 


— gliſh verſes, the meaſures are extremely various and ar- 


| bitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce any new form 
that he pl 


+ conſiſting of five long, and five ſhort ſyllables; and verſes of 


four feet; and of three feet, and a cæſura, or ſingle ſyllable. 
The antients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing their 


quantities, made; a 'valt u of different meaſures. Of 


words, or rather feet, of two ſyllables, they formed a ſpondee, | 


conſiſting of two long ſyllables; a pyrrhic, of two ſhort ſyl- 


lables; a trochee, of a long and a ſhort ſyllable; and an iam- 


bic, of a ſhort and a long ſyllable. r 
Of cheir feet of three ſyllables, Formats moloſſus, con- 


_ Gfing of three long y llables; a tribrach, of three ſhort ſylla- 


bles; ad; of one long; and two ſhort ſyllables; and an 
_ _anapzft, of two ſhort and one long ſyllable. | 
Ihe Greek, poets contrived; an hundred and twenty-four dif- 
ferent. combinations or meaſures, under as many different 
names, from fect of two ſyllables to thoſe of fix. | 
MEASURE, in muſic, the interval, or ſpace of time, which the 
peꝛrſon, who beats time, takes between the raiſing and falling 
_ . of his hand or foot, in order to conduct the movement, ſome- 
times quicker, and ſometimes ſiower, according to the kind 
of muſic, or the ſubject that is ſung ur played. | | 
The meaſure is that which regulates the time we are to-dwell 
on each note... ee eee | SI 
The ordinary or common meaſure is one ſecond, or ſixtieth 
part of a minute, which is nearly the ſpace between the beats 
of the pulſe or heart; the ſyſtole, or contraction of the heart, 
anſwering to the elevation of the hand; and its diaſtole, or 
dilatation, to the letting it fall. The meaſure uſually takes 
up the ſpace that a pendulum, of two feet and an half long, 
employs in making a ſwing or vibration. The meaſure is re- 


ated according to the different quality or value of the notes 


in the piece; 8 the time, that each note is to take up, 
is expreſſed. The ſemi-breve, for inſtance, holds one riſe, 
and one fall; and this is called the meaſure, or whale meaſure ; 
ſometimes the meaſure-note or time-note; the minim, one riſe, 
or one fall; and the crotchet, half a riſe, or half a fall, there 
being four crotchets in a full meaſure. Tx 


The moſt uſual are, the heroic, generally | 


eaſuring, in the general, makes the practical 
metry ; * e i From the various ſubjetts 1 — 
it is employed, it acquires various names, and conſtitutes 
n K e Eats 2 2 
MEASURING of lines, or quantities of one dimenſion, we call 
not extended parallel to the horizon, altimetry (See'ALT:- 
 MBTRY), — When the different altitudes of 1 ny - 
ing. i 1355. ae babe e ho +» 
Mx asvriNnG of ſuperficies, or quantities of two dimei * 
variouſly denominated, according to its ſubjects: when con- 
verſant about lands, it is called geodaſin, uh in 
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The inſtruments uſed: are the ten foot rod, chain, we : | 


ede 5" IE Se ICC * 1G M4948 
[EASURING of ſalidi, or quantities of three dimenſions. 
3 1 ers it is converſant about the — 
| The 8 e liquors they contain nary 1. a. 
Or. . : 
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no more than to apply the known 2 to the unknown, 
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* Binary or double MEASURE is chat wherein the riſe, and fall of | 
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longimetry (See LonGiMETRY)—and when thofe lines are 


tremes of the line are alone regarded we call it Epe 6 
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From the definition, of meaſuring, where the meofre * 
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es . — 
us propa we ſee the reaſon of the diviſion-of cir- 


| cles into-360 parts or arches; called degrees. See Ac, 


Cinerz, and DIES. —— 
Masai triangles, or from three given fides or es, to 
determine; all the reſt, is called tripenometry. Sce TAICO- 
NOMETRY. 
Mean bak its preſſure, ſpring, &e. is called arro- 


Foop. 
. DRrE&sSING. 
See the NO LR 


7 WHITE ; 
IS auditorius, the entrarice of the ear; this is a cartila- 


y divided with fleſhy membranous 
ions in — — in not unlike the bronchi in 


metry or See AEROMETRY, Gr. 


= 
I or that next the brain, is bony. It is lined 
out with a thin membrane, derived the ſkin, which is 
continued on the Nr pani, where it becomes thin- 
| te} borer (Ofteol.) fig. 13. ff. 
* alm Way, ariſe a 
— — hairs, at whoſe roots iſſues the ear-wax, 
which is entangled in thoſe hairs, the better to break the im- 
of the external air, 
r Hon b ud, about th bigneſs of 
EATUS a e bi a 
2 — inches diſtance from the gall- blad- 


2 


form the ductus communis. - See BiLE. 
* uringrizes, or urinary paſſage, in women, is very ſhort, 
with a very thin membrane; next to which 
is a coat of a white ſubſtance. © this coat, from ſome 
——— duds, which convey a limpid glue 
8 
N. 9.- bit. r. Hg. 11. lt. 4. 
* Mich ANNA, IKH, 'a mixed 


ja: matical ſrience, which confiders and moving powers, 

—————ł—— in machines; c. 
That part ef andthanics, —— of bodies 
1 — is atics—in diſtinction 
2. that TID conſiders the: mechanical powers, and 


OR we fay, mechaniza!” powers, ene 


(PE or affections, ann FI Ora par vedlonings; Wow: ; 
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ur are ſuch properties in matter, eule 
Fn a chus denominated, as being eonformable to whint'is uſed in 


—— 


. from their bulk, and metion. 
ECHANICAL cauſes are thoſe founded on ſuch afeBions,: : 
\NICA ae — ws — on ' the fake 


| les. dee Conprecte's> | 
*MacRaxicar powers — the ſuc fimple machines; to which 
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equal moments, if the lines 
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move, rene im a 
b er maſſes. | 
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the meaſure Ns circle is an arch, or part 
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that the fleſhy fibres are here thicker. The 


and prevent ita too ſuddenly —_— 


will, 
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others,, err andof the af- | 


7 
Hence it followvs, that two un- 
de- 
3 r eee two 
Dates, faſtened' to'the 'extremities of 4 balance of lever, be 
| [ti z reciprocal ratio of their diſtances: from the fixed Point; 

focal 
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nm pond mavere ; for as the diſtance CB may be FP 
infmi power:vr\thom:mT of — 
nitely. So that the whole of mechanics i is reduced to the fol- 
- owing problem. 
Any body, as A, with Selig C, — . any ether bady, 51 
| -B, being given; to find the vitectty' near to make the me. 


\ /S 
Let — AB berirverf hole fulcrum is at C, and 
let it be moved into the poſition a C b—Here, the velocity of 
any point in the lever is as the diſtance from the centre. For 
let the point A deſcribe the arch A a, and the point B the 
arch B 6; then the ſearches will be the ſpaces deſcribed by the 
two motions.: but ſince the motions are both made in the 
ſame time, the ſpaces will be as the velocities. But it is plain, 


AC and AB, becauſe the ſectors AC.a, and BC B, are fi- 
milar: wherefore the velocities of the points A and B are as 
their diſtances from the centre C. 

Now, if. any powers be applied to the ends of the lever A and 
B, in order to raiſe its-arms-up-and-down ; their force will 
be expounded by the perpendiculars 8 2, and h N; which, 
being as the right fines of the former arches, 6B and à A, 
will be to one another alſo as the radii A C and CB; where- 
fore the velocities of the powers ate alſo as their diſtances 
from the centre. And ſince the moment of ny body is as 

its weight, of gravitating force, and its ; 
if different powers or weights be applied to the lever, their 

| moments will always be as the weights and the diſtances from 

_ centre conjunctly. Wherefore, if to the ſame lever there 

8 weights applied — nan + . 

from the centre, their ; 

gu if they act contrarily, oe the cafe fy Allied, the le- 
ver will remain-in an horizontal 

be in æquilibrio.— And thus it is eaſy to conceive how the 

— — mane mr be ene thou- 


Henee alſo it n=” Sr fre of ch nde nt all 
3 of the in either 
| lifting or drawing is e application of the 
/inftrument, — — — 
than the force of the power. Thus, for” f any 
force can raiſe a pound weight with à given veloei it is im- 
pofſible dy any engine to effect, that the ſume payer ſhall 
| raiſe wo pound weight, with the fame Hur by an 
engine it may be m to raise eo pound weight, with half 
" the velocity; or 1000 tinkes the weight with dungen of the 
former velocity.” 
[MECHANICAL AY applied hy 1 kind of 


both in yh bs pt 


— — 


; late has got great ground, 


che contrivance, and accounting” for the properties and 'ope- 


rations of maghines. 
This manner of thi 


and oy 
e feſult of righ b g „ 


ſtudying che powers ” of an human mind, 
ich it is only fitted to get uairitance with 
material beings: for conſidering an animal 28 2 compo- 
ſition out of the ſame matter, from which all other bodies are 
formed, and e 
phyſician's virtue of its peculiar make 
9 5 E 2 leads a perſon — 
patts, according to Wei, figures, contexture, and uſe; either 
as wheels, pullies, wedges, levers, 1 chords, eam, ci- 
ſterns, ſtrainers, or the like; . the whole of 


k 


| 0 ſuch inquiries, to keep the mind cloſe in view of che f 


itudes, and mechanical powers of 
ment; juſt in the ſame manner, as is uſed in i 
the motions and properties of an any other machine. br — 
purpoſe it is frequently found helpful to deſign, or bicture out 
in NN whatſoever is under ion, às it is cu- 
ſt. nary in common geometrical demonſtrations. 

The knowlege n by This 1 is called nurbumi- 
| cab-inowlege. © 

A con- 


— - 


Mechanic is alſo uſed, in ati m0 ſignify 

-- {ſtruction or proof of Gti probes not done in an atcy- 
5 e coarſely and unattfülly, 
or by che affiſtance of inſtruments ; as are moſt problems re- 


the circle. 
ECHANICAL drt. See the as A 


MECHANICAL curve, a term 17 by 7 Delete for - CY 
which cannot => 


1 * 5 


| which it ſtands | 
trical curves. Bren 
M. Leibnitz, and ſome others, ns 
t from Deſcartes, in ex- 


them tranſcendental curvers and di 


ment, or quantity of motion, in B, to the mament of A, 
the given lady. Here, -finee the moment of any body is equal 
to N „and the quantity of mat- 
ter; as R- A:: Ct a fo term, hich will be c, the 
cer proper to B, 8 its moment equal to that of A. 

Wherefore -in'any ma * "> wil i the velocity of the 
power be to the of the weight, reciprocall as 
= is to the power ſuch power! will always ft 

if * nn. it will move the 


the arches Aa and Bb will be to one another, as their radii 


poſition, or che balance will 


Nn of che cube, and the quadrature of | 
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> mem out of þ metry: Leibnitz has even found a 

| d of tranſcendental equations, whereby theſe curves 
— they are of an indefinite nature, that is, they 

do not continue conſtantly the ſame in all points of the curve; 

ia oppoſition to algebraic curves, which do. See Taau- 

$CENDENTAL, and CURYE. 

MECHANISM of the Barometer. See the article BAROMETER., 

MECHANISM W double Microſcope, &c. See Mickoscor z. 

MECHOACA 

white rhubarb, and American ſcammony, a medicinal root, 

its name from a Province of New pain, from whence | 

it is brought. 

' Mechoatan was known and uſed as a purgative before jalap, 

; though the latter is now in more general uſe, as being found 

more efficacious: yet mechoacan is the milder and. more gentle 
of the two, and on that account is preferable. 

he feat of its action is chiefly in the extreme parts; for 

© which reaſon it is accounted good in arthritic pains. It has 

advantage of needing no ha l _ or corrective; and 


been in its own * as it grows. 
M. Boulduc found, analyſing i it, * it contains eu 
times 4s much ſalt as =—_ : but neither the ſaline nor reſinous 
extract ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even though taken 
in larger doſes; nor do they even purge ſo caſily. 
In the choice of mechoacan, prefer thoſe pieces Which are the 
br wins rp Race i the cloſeſt, and moſt 


"compa 


MECONIUM *, . MHKQNION, j in pharmacy, is the j juice af | 


the poppy» drawn by inciſion, and dried,  _ | 
„The word comes from the Greek junxzar, poppy- 2 


Meconium differs from opium, in that this firſt ouſes out 
ſpontaneouſly, after ah inciſion made in the heads of the 
poppies, whereas the other is drawn by ganas Jer I from 
den ber and leaves, eee 
Mrcowrun 20 jo [1 (lack thick ned | 
inteftines of a during the time tion. 

In colour und confiſtence it reſembles pulp of caſſia. It is 
a or mmEr en dof aa cm 
it takes its name. | 


MEDAL “, MALTA, a ſmall figure, or of metal, in 
form of a coin, deſtined to preſerve to the portrait 
of ſome great man, or the memory of ſome i action. 


* Scaliger derives the from the Arabic me/balia, a coin 
whereon is impreſſed the figure of an human head. 


and Voſſus rather derive it from metallum. oy Bray: 


ſerves, that the obolys was antiently called medalia, 7a, me- 
da nuns ; as being half of another coin. a 


W e e Ges one kn called 
the face, "or bead the other the reverſe, | 
On Eat "fide is the or field, 


of the metal; the A. of border; and the exergum, which 
placed. On the 9 Iiſti 

or leg The type, or device, wy the 
end OT 


ech, De, 
har find in . 


9 


the inſcription i is 
is fre- 
contain cds or © words e g an 87 


e for 
. b has u chupter expreſs to prove, that they 


a fixed price i nts, not — even 
the medalöns. Joubert is 6 the fame « hers,, 
on the ec maintain, that we have no fed} of | 


MECHOACANNA, called alſo white ag, 


ö 


makes the middle as” 


the type, a | 


00 died ad 
ver. —Goltzius has deſcribed them in à chronological order. 


are ſo called, as h 


and ſculpture and engraving have 


ſcriptions of the antient medals are very 
| generally they are without any date.—Add to this, that the 


Singular Mals, in the 


— — Jas 

Male are divided — he BE — tbr. 
dntient Manas are either of the 
The former claſs conſiſts of ſuch à8 n ore the 
end of tue ird century. "The later of ſuch as were ſtruck 
between the third and ninth Centuries, 

Modern MeDALs are "thoſe" ruck within theſe few banned 
years,” ges Corr. 

| Amorig u antibnie dsh, Give aft Greek, others Rena. | 


3 1 
e * 
8 * 
118 
inner * 


Tre Greek medats are the moſt antient. "Phat. 

truck medatc im all the three metals, with ſuch 

w the Romans could never come 0 to. The 

nave u eher accuracy, force, and a delicacy 
Wales and veins; and it muſt be owned goes infi-) 

— any thing 8 A |- 

There are Us Mlebiew ——— i Gotlc, and] 


ern ones. 
fe Yer MEAL, are ſo called to diſtinguiſh them from 
0 
G in thoſe times, the republi 2 confiils, - 


7 that 1 met Dipe EDALS are ſtruck 


Arabic meats; which make” new Claſſes in the antient and/| | 


vere ; as thoſe. of Cicero, 
Greek 


emperors, 
Falk or Spurious Mepars 
Ale Miba are 


| Gramm, or Indented Mans, are thoſe whoſe 


Of as ar our econ hour 


n 


M E D 


fifty of copper; and near a thouſand fl. 


according to the Fafti conſulares; and Urſinus has difpoſed 
now genealogically, according ta the order of the Roman 
ilies. 
M. Patin has collected an intire ſeries of them, in the farye 
order with Urſinus; and only computes one thouſand thi 
ſeven conſulars, which relate to one hundred. ſeventy- eig t 
Roman families. M. Vaillant, and M. Morel, each pro- 
miſed a new edition of the conſular ' medals, M. Vaillant 
kept his word, and his book was printed before he died, in 


_ three volumes folio. 


The conſular medals are certainly the moſt antient medals of 
the Romans, and yet thoſe of copper and filver do not go 
beyond the four hundred eighty-fourth year of Rome; nor 
thoſe of gold beyond the five hundred forty- ſixth. If amy are 
produced of an older date, they are condemned as ſpurious. 


Among the Imperial MEDALs, we diſtinguiſh between the upper 


and the /ower empire: the upper empire commenced under 
ulius Czzfar, and ended about the year bf Jeſus Chriſt two 
undred and ſixty: the lower empire comprehends near one 
thouſand two hundred years; viz. till the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople.-- It is the cuſtom, however, to account all the impe- 
rial medals, till the time of the Palzologi, among the antique 
and yet we have no imperial medals, of any conſiderable 
beauty, later than the time of Heradlius ; who died in 641. 
After the time of Phocas and Heraclius Italy became a prey 


to the barbarians; fo that the monuments we have remain- 


ing of thoſe two emperors, finiſh the ſet, or Teries, of im- 
perial medal. To theſe are added the medals of the lower 
empire, and of the Greek emperors; whereof à ſeries may be 
mage as 9 our _ — in the modern ones. M. 
tin has e an ample ion of che imperial medals 
till the time of Howl, -- 
The Gothic medals make part of the Imperial ones: they 
been ſtruck in the times of the Goths, 
and in the decken gt the empire, and Rvouring of the i ig- 
norance and barbarity of the 


age. 
As to modern medals, they ate ſuch a5 have been firuck in 


Europe, ſince the uſurpation of the Goths has been 
begun to xe-flouriſh.—The 
firſt was that of the famous reformer John Huſs, in 141 
If any pretend to be more antient, they are { — 24 
France there were none ſtruck with the gs effigy before 
the reign of Charles VIII. 
The of modern medals is 


much 'the more uſeful, as 
afford more light than the 


tient, and mark the times 
d conſequences of events more preciſely ; whereas the in- 
ſhort and ſimple, and 


antient medals are extremely liable to be counterſeited, by 
reaſon of the conſiderable price they bear ; but in the modern 


| ide ne Gor ne Hat wt impoſed: . 
There are ow frat e m © thats — ſe of 


the heads of Moſes, and Jeſus Chrift, are ſpurious and 
We have a few ſhekels of copper and filver with 

Hebrew or Samaritan legends, but none of ld; tho 

there is mention made of one in the king of 

binet.—F. Souciet has 2 diſſertation on che Hebrew medals, 

commonly called Saiteritan medals, where le f 

accurately between the genuine and the ſpurtous; and 


that they are true Hebrew coins, ſtruek by che Jews, oo 


the model of the antients; and that they were Current before 


the Babyloniſh captivity. 
popular ſenſe, are ſuch as are not 
found in the cabinets of the curious, and are only met with 


'by-chance ; but in the ſtricter ſenſe, they are fuch -whereof 
there is not above one of a Kind extant. The Otho, in large 


197 þr pear ge ee ee pt cpa ve 


copper. 
ons. — made mills on purpoſe ofrike med tht pov 


il, Priam, S. 
wake 'are- back [as have eicher he heads of Gert 
or Greek-inſctiptions. Durs 


ee thoſe counterſtited, | dad 
Fare ts ht un not intro aro an 


off for antique, 


+ defaced. 


n Kaan ated Mandi eee f 


i» Reft, e chich thew that have been reſtored by the 
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lets i Cale 5” LO hain hcl 


| | at 
valuable the ſcarcity of the h or of the reverſe, or 
- the — medals are common in gold, which yet 


| ery 
I , There are alſo medals very Cee in ſome foes and 19 


copper — 0 is forced to ſupply 
l S wn yn the cop pper ſe, and 
yet common in the ſilyer ones. ce, of the large copper, 
Are held at an i and thoſe of the middle cop- 
per at. forty And the Gordians Afric are 
— are inyaluable. | 
NMI. Vai . 
* coloni and Latin cities; 
Ws 4 


2 MEeDALs, ..See See the article 


SY 
— 28 


of the reve: 
2 of their value; and is Find | 


See the pris Rua) Kan. hich 


numerous, 
or twelve 2 5 the. 998 — 
in about three oufand imperial; 
of the three ſeveral fizes, viz. the 


. conſiſts of ſix or ſeyen 
r the fize, which makes 2 medal. 


in copper: others in ſilver, which 
e — n reverſe is ſome- | 


| are 
times common, Where the head is and ſome 
? v 


© "common in others: for inſtance, there is no Antonia in the 


3 
1 

une of ſtriking medals, be he article Coikise. | 

- Farce maps of & P 3 Wie 2 
n e AL» the. arti LEPAIR, 1 4 
e e. See the ge F „ 1. 


QTLYE- 
ALLION-*, or MEDAiioN,. 8 extraordinary | © 


© : 3! Ne A $03 


a e The el bers from: the French Medailln, or Italian 


MzDIASTIN UM cerebri, the 


| : Pe either preſerved; ſound and 


3 4 which Genify che ame; and which were originally |, 2 
— 1b . 9 go 


— n * 
de humans called them ift. tts! 


— als . 

NM. Morel judges them to be above a thaufand. 
Authors —— time when they ſirſt began to be Mack. 

Some anti will have it under the empire of Eheodo- 
fius; but this muſt be a miſtake; for there were ſome: fituck']|- 

even in then empire: witneſs a Nero, 4 Tegen ane, 


" ſtill entant- Medallions. of gold are 


en Aan tra 10 10 trevor) 
— 270 e 
vein, or little veſſel; mage: by t 


Fr In 


4 WD not a particular vein, or a third vein of the arm, 


* 


1 . . 


— de e 


n „mige 
unites tg ane ce | 


tf 


MED 


phali and forms a common called med:, 
oy the black vein. . 725 Anat. 0 Hngeinl. ing 5 04 


n linea, a ling or nad running do vn the middle of 


the tongue, ard dividing it into two equal parts; though not 
vo effectually, but that the blood-veſſels of the 9 505 ben. 
municate with thoſe of the other. See Lo ff.. 


| Colupmee Mepranz, in Vitruvius, are the columns in thi 
middle of a portico; 'whoſe intercohumnation i is to. lags 


than thoſe of the angular columns. | 


: fthe curious. | MEDIASTINA, the name'of x vein of the e 
or ſeries, in the e onſet of | MEDIASTIN UR, in anatomy, a double membrane; f 


by a duplicature of the pleura ; ; Erving to divide the. thotax 
and the Nang into two parts, and uſtain the Viſcera, and 
= obo oem, from one {ide of the thorax to. the other. 
ORAX, © 

It proceeds from the ſternum, /and; paſſing ſtrait down, thro 
the middle of the thorax to the vertebræ, divides its alyity 
into two. It contains the heart between its two lain 
and it affords a paſſage to the vena cava, the ozſoph and 
the ſtomarhic nerves. "The membranes of the Inum 
are finer and thinner than the pleura, and have alittle far. 
It receives branches of veins and nerves from the 2 
and diaphragmatic, particularly one called mediafting ; i 
nerves come from the ſtomachic ; it has alſo ſome Yanpha- 
tics, 4 85 open into the thoracic, duct. 

The mrdiaftinum divides the thorax longitudinally into two 


2 and, by means of it, one lobe of the lungs may of - 


ciate, if the other be hindered by a wound on the 
' fide. Sometimes there is a matter contained . 


membrane, . immediately 3 equi 
caſion the tapping, of this plage. 


TUN. ob Y 7M 303 * 75 


Noris thoſe of Spria.— I. Morel alſo. undertook an uni- MEDIATE, Wop rh vas a 7 7 ae to two 


„** extremes, applied to a third, which Dr e- N 
chouſand. ur Gafſes; the fit, con- See Max, and Mh nut. 4 
© tains the medals © cities, and people, which have Subſtance js 2 genus Fall regard to man; but, betwhen the 
neither the name nor image of, the Roman emp the two, there are othe te genus's; as body, and animal. 
ſecond contains the conſular medals; the third the im al | Mediateæ ſtands Ae to immediate: thus when-weay, that 
nada; and the the. Hebrew, Punic, P jan, God and man concut to the production of, man; God is the 
© French, Spaniſh, Gothic, and Arabic. —EHe begins with the] mediate caule, man the Oman is @;Popylar! queſtion 
þ 7 ar? and brings them. down as low as lius: he in theology, whether the, Holy Ghoſt Snbert aner mai. 
places the Latin in, rder before che Greek. reek. 1 SiO I eh ten 46578 300! 3 
Ad. Occo, a German phyſician, and count liebe MEDICE NTOSUS 55 — bps 
_ bave endeavoured to range che medals in a chronglogical or. 255 [308 
der; but that is impracticable; for in in many of the ee AL a) 2 woe parts of the danfup 
| modal there is 09 mark} citer er of the conf! — e ey, N © oy 2 
"= your of the £ eign z and e . beer the e —. „ mornin faſting bon 5 2 7 fou 
8 bes, and i 9 5 4 
e . or authors on medals, are Antapius | the üg be gore We 
* uguſtinus, W N Lai . 2 of the” 3 rt regard, to is 
3 nem Vicus, Huber lltzius,, 4 maus gra I „N. Mevrcinar T ; len err 4 PE 2 496 * 
Segum, Occo, Triſtan, Sirmond,.. Vaillant, Patin oris, e Ses * 1 
5 ow gens g Mong; Wt Merzabat N ba, , % — article 8 FS 
«We, "Ut 8 NE, Mrpicix A, the art of healing. 1 + 


edicine, popularly; called: phyfie,.. conh * to 
aave,..mn't the knowlege. ol thoſe thin oy whoſe: appli- 


or, 

diſorderedꝭ is again reſtored. to its priſting healthinefs. 

en. madicing the art, of. — erated berks, 

of retrieving it when loft : 1 2 

bat! r 

3 eb of ing 9 ob, 
Mtg chun beni 4 

is coeval Vith dhe werd. The 


be Kina . the ;aGtians of hie, 
— 


woos — 
men, compel! the di- 
ply recedie either by mere 
e appetite: hence 
in this ſenſe, has been 

nd. in Fas 3 
bles te us, 1 in a litie time from 
. 9000p cultivated hy the Aſlyrians 
magi, that they awere able to 
5 ae prevent e ones, Hence it 
el into SOPs 2 e otona ; and thenc* 
8 —— it flouriſh 11 cipally, in the iſlands 


in Epi 
e — natu 


ns theſe. were — 0 


the 1 . 
a es, * x" lies, =_ events, ON 


WE, hah in og 


aroſe the art of 2 yy 
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Les air, — — a of 
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MED MED 9 


tompariſon of things already obſerved, with things preſent, and} Laftly, the fifth furniſhes the materia medica, its pteparatiotis 
things to come. | and manner of exhibition, ſo as to reſtore health, and remove 
The art at length received a much greater degree of per- diſeaſes ; and is called therapeutica, comprehending the diæ- 
ſection, by the appointing of phyſicians; ſome for the cure off tetica, pharmaceutica, chirurgica, and iatrita, | 
particular diſeaſes, and others for diſeaſes in general; by an] Clinical Mtpictne, medicina clinica. See CLixtca. 
accurate obſervation of the diſeaſe, and its ſymptoms ; and by | CharaFers in Mxpicixx. Bos che ati CHARACTERS: 
nan exact deſcription of the remedy, and its uſe: immediately | Pande#s in MxDicikxk. | =y 1 PAN DECT. 
which, it got among the prieſts, and at length was con-| MEDICINES, or MEpicamtnTs, denote any natural ſub- 
fined to particular families; deſcending, by way of inheritance, | ſtances, applied to a human body, in order to anſwer ſome 
from father to fon : which, again, proved a great bar to its] intenticn of cure. | 
ogreſs. The extiſpicy, or inſpeQing the entrails of beaſts, | Medicines are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 
uſed by the prieſts ; the cuſtom of embalming dead carcaſes; | their application, into internal and external. 
and even butchery itſelf ; promoted the knowlege of the] Internal Me picings are thoſe taken in at the mouth. ; 
human it and of the cauſes both of health, diſeaſes, | External, or topical MtDICINEs ate thoſe applied outwardly to 
and death. 
Laftly, the diſſecting of live animals for philoſophical purpoſes, |. 
diſtin& narratives of the cauſe, riſe, increaſe, criſis, declenſion, 


_— 
2 —— — - 


ny 1 part. , 
ith regard to the different manner of their opetation, medi- 
cines are diſtinguiſhed into agglutinants, alterants, Nlomatics, 


, > awww cnkios onda. .Qca.cs 


Hippocrates, who was cotemporary with 
N acquainted with every thing then diſcovered, and, 


end, and effect of diſeaſes ; and the knowlege of medicines, 

their choice, preparation, application, powers, and events; 

ſeemed to have almoſt brought the art to its er 
emocritus, and 


aſtringents, evacuants, incarnatives, ſpecifics, &c. 

A general idea of the manner wherein meditines operate on a 
human body, as explained by the ſect of mechanical phyſicians, 
may be conceived from what follows. 

A few different ſorts of particles, variouſly combined, will 


ides,  farniſhed with a great number of obſervations of his | produce a great variety of fluids; ſome may have one ſort, 

: own; collecting into one all that was valuable and uſeful; ſome two, ſome three or more. If we ſuppoſe only five dif- 1 
compiled a body of Greek medicine; and was the firſt who ferent ſorts of particles in the blood, and call them @, l, c, d, N 

d deſerved the title of a true phyſician - for, being a maſter of z; their ſeveral combinations, without varying the proportions | 

8 the cu, experience, as well as of analogy and reaſon, and] in which they are mixed, will be theſe following :- but whe- 

T withal well verſed in a pure Fam he, firſt, made phyſic] ther more or leſs, need not be determined. 

; rational; and laid the foundation of the dogmatical medicine, | 

2 which has ever ſince obtained. | | 5 n 
What Hippocrates had done, continued a long time ſacred and 7 , 7 37 . of 7 $ | . 

. - unaltered, and was the ſtanding practice of many ages; at 3 oy * c whe ta 2 | 
length Aretæus the Cappadocian digeſted it into a more orderly 5 7 * „e 7 | 

d ; body: whence, in various places, at various times, and by 12 IS on 7 72 | L 

n various hands, particularly the Alexandrian ſchool, it was ſur- r be: . 


ther altered and improved, till at length it came into the hands ebcd: db ett abdri vreereniys. 


- of Claud. Galen; who, collecting the ſcattered parts, digeſting 
thoſe which were confuſed, and explaining every thing by the 
rigid doctrines of the peripatetics, did both a great deal of | 
ſervice, and a great deal of injury, to the noble art; he 
being the firſt who introduced the doctrine of the elements, | 
the cardinal qualities, and their degrees, the four humours, 
c. into medicine: and on theſe he made the whole art to 


No theory of ſecretion has hitherto been able to give any tole- 

rable account of the operation of ſuch .medjcines, as promote 
an evacuation. For if the humours be equally mixed with 

the blood, that is, if the blood be in every part of the body the | 

ſame, and its particles be not more apt to form certain hu- 

mours in ſome certain parts of the body, than in others; or | 


@ 


— 


- depend. © * 21% es "oy Ix if they be not forced, 9 25 power of ſome medicine, to fo 4 

After the fixth century, the arts were not only extinguiſhed, | ſuch humours ; then the quantities of humour, ſeparated in 

ſt ' almoſt all memory of them was loſt, till the ninth ; from | equal times, will always be as the velocity of the blood; but | 

which, to the thirteenth, medicine was vigorouſly cultivated | the velocity of th. blood is ſeldom doubled by any. medicine, 4 

de he Yo Arabs in Aiia, Africa, and Spain: who, applying | and never tripled by, the moſt acute fever, The quantity of the { 

* themſelves" particularly to the ſtudy of the materia medica, | humour, however, drawn off by evacuating madicines, is oſten 1 
35 and its preparations, and to the operations of ſurgery, ren- twenty times greater than the natural quantity; and therefore, 

5 dered both mot juſt and more copious at the ſame time. And n enn that the humours are every- where equally | 


mixed with the blood, the operation of evacuating medicines 
can never be accounted for 1 WM 
Though this a t have the ſtrength of a demonſtration, - 
yet there are ſome who explain the operation of purgative, and 
other evacuating medicines, by a ſtimulating faculty; whereby 
the ſluggiſh juices are not only forced out, but the obſtructed 
canals opened, and the motion of the blood quickened. 
But though ſuch a power be allowed, it would remain to be 
explained, why certain medicines do only ſtimulate certain 
glands? for tis evident, 19, Thatevacuating medicines have ſome 
other power, beſides the ſqueezing out ſtagnant juices; becauſe, 
when they are allſqueezed out, ſtill evacuate as much, if 
they be repeated, as they did before: as is plain, by continuing 
; dif An the a ſalivation for many days. 20, We cannot ſuppoſe, that all 
| part has ever" continued the ſame; but the latter has been] bodies have every-where, and at all times, juices ſtagnating; 
Aw s mutable. ds be wie LEN ROS, IIIiIl dut theſe medicines conſtantly produce their „more ot 4 
For the ſeveraFefts that have ariſen in medicine, ſee Empiric, | lefs, at all times. 30, If the veſſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtrufted, 1 | 
.Doomarre, "Gatenisr,' CHemST, PARACELSIST,| an evacuating medicine, could but double the quantity that 4 


free from the tyranny of any ſe&; and is improved by ſure 
W. inanatomy, chemiſtry, phyſics, botany, mecha- 
D WEPSE oe 12002 47 v1 oh ut 74. 649 
Hence it appears; that the art origihall 
faithful ee 6 obſervations; and that, a long time after, 
of began to; inquire, and diſpute, and form theories: the | 
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was evacuated, before it was taken. 4%, If theſe medicines 


Medicine is divided into five. principal branches. Tbe firſt | operate only theſe ways, then in a healthful bool where there 1 
_ confiders the human body, its parts and fabric, life and health, |. were no obſtructions, they would have no a at all. 50, If x 
and the effects following from them: this is called phyſiology, | - the removing obſtructions were the cauſe of a greater quantity 4 
the DE the animal enen; or of the uſe of the parts: evacuated, x = the evacuation ſhould ſtill continue in a greater ., > 
And its obje „vom enumerited; are called res naturales, or] degree than before the obſtruction was removed; whereas, in 2 ͤ 
things accorfing'to nature. 220} 7215 eo eV 2 093569 , 'F 1 * conſtantly find it leſs,” a8 the medicine works off, * 


The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human body, % . Though, a medicine, by Rimulating a veſſel, may gucken 


their differe; es, cauſes, and effects; and is called pathology,, the motion of the fluid in that veſſel; yet it can never increaſe f 
W it conſiders the Yiſcaſes; "2iology," a5 it inquires into their] the quantity of fluid running through it, in equal ſpaces of 
cauſes; "noſblogy, when it exanines their differences ; and] time; becauſe it quickens the motion of the fluid, only by 
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Jynptematilory, when it explains their effecte.— The] contrading the veſlel: and therefore the faſter the fluid i made = 

.objethy or" thi Part Are called res f wternaturales,” or beyuhd] to run through the veſſel, the leſs fluid does the orifice of the [ 
.. | 

The third branch conſiders the ſignt dt ſymptoms, and how |' by the ſtimulating megicine, the ſecretion will be leſs, inſtead 4 
do apply chem do ue; fo wk ge, both in a ſound and a] of being greater. = 

_ biſcaſed body, Whitt Will be tue degree; order, and effect, of Tar 2 Kimulus cauſes che part on Which it adls, to contra; = 

"the health} Gr che Gfenſe: this is called Jemeiorics Ito ob- is matter of fact; and allo that purgative einer do ffimulare | 

Yd, __—_ natural, non-natural, and preterhatural., | the bowels; but it may perhaps be likewiſe ſaid, they ſtimulate 

150 Ide fourth branch” corfiders' the reniedies, and“ their "uſe, . "the heart and arteries, and increaſe their force, becauſe they | 
x "whereby! We may be'ptcferved ; whenee it is called hygirine. | un t Agteater quan- 1 
4 ; Is objects are what we ſtriftly call non-naturdl.* -f Ibis may be | 
nin OL, I. Ne 97. CHamp, OE of 1 granted; 4 
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gland. And hence it follows, that where there is a determin- 


red on is to be increaſed, the number of particles mult be in- 


Goa hiess, See the article Capra ar, 
| DI 


He 2 155 KOs, A HYsSTERIC. 
FR 1 . 5 wherein the one 
Fern eas, party 


MED 


3 but not that en Aion of purgative | 
© medicines 3 becauſe that, by the ſame force, a greater quantity 
' of blood is ſent to all the ther glands of the body, whoſe fluids 
ate not, however, ſenſibly it jvcrealed ; and the glands of the 
inteſtines receive a leſs quantity, in 3 than any 
others, becauſe 
forte of the blood, as others, which are not ſo much 
lated by the medicine. 
There are others, who will have Notre. medicines e 
- with an attenuating quality, by «hich the diſſolve all the co- 
. hefions of the particles of the blood, ſo ſet the ſeveral 
humours at liberty, to paſs through their proper glands: but if 
theſe medicines have a power univ erſally to diſſolve all the co- 
heſions of the blood, then every. Feen medicine would 
_ and indifferently incteafe thequantity o ever fecretion. 
acer would as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, and} nitre pro- 
© mote . as well as urine; but this is repugnant to 
experience. wh for have a power to  diſfolve certain coheſions, 
and not others ; this is but ſetting certain particles at liberty to 
—＋ s through their proper glans, which were not ſo before: 
is a prepating the humours, in order to increaſe the quan- 
tity of ſecretion, Evacuating medicines muſt there ore have a 
_ power to affect ſome particles, and not others ; that is, to re- 
ſome, aid attract, retain, and aſter others; and this is 
what may be affirmed to be in all medicines, and is wht a 
. chemical experiments demonſtrate. 
eral humburs then being formed, by the different co- 
befion of the PR of blood, the quantity of an humour 
_—_ by any g land muſt be in a proportion compounded of 
the proportion that the number of the particles cohering in 


ſuch a manner as is proper to confticute the humour which | 


paſſes through the gland, bears to the maſs of blood; and of 
the proportion of the quantity of blood that arrives at the 


ate quantity of a certain humour to be ſeparated, the number 
of particles that are proper to compoſe the ſecreted liquor, 
muſt be reciprocally proportional to the quantity of the blood 
that arrives at the gland: and therefore, if the quantity of the 


- creaſed 3 if the ſecretion i is ts be leſſened, the number of 
© rides, proper ſe for ſuch a ſecretion, muſt be leſſened in the ame | 


. Plies wi which can 6 ters the coheſions and com- 


| binations of the er increaſe or diminiſh t 
quantity ok any wine "Fs, fur poſe the humour, which 


the glands of the int ines, to be compoſed of | 
ER or four ſeyeral ſorts of lx; th . ee 


teafily cohere, to 


*. mutual attractions, fo as they may unite in greater num- 
gr before they arrive at the inteſtines, than ey would | 
N. 4 if the mallcin had not been given, muſt nepeſſarily 


Increaſe 'the quantity of humour which paſſes through the 
_ - he Wielkie ; if the quantity of blood 18 arrives 


2 . is increaſed. — After hw ſame manner de 


— . r which Led Al other 


V mix 


1290 the humours which 195 1 
* mixture of the blood be ev ets alike, 50 that every 


humour bears the fame proportion to the reſt of the arterial 
blood, in one 


is not ſub- | 


tracted 1 1 Lead V and my e does not diminiſh the 


Ta e 8 Lee by a ele. of 2 few ferent | 


8 'm A fo: 2 10 e che ins increaſin og yay oge | 
m tity ; 
. 1 bel el Te ge yoga Nag a 


nf cles, See SECRETION, Humour, . 
18e. Sec the article een eee My 


ndriacal ) ee, eee 


of natives or 3 the other of Hz 
is a ranger, 73 the | 
—Solomon de Stanford, a J 77 the time 


ward I. had a cauſe tried: beſore che ſheri orwich, 
12 As ro He min, © or th en 


they cannot be ſo much dilated by the 7580 wy 
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lands, be not diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, as the 


1. "the oſt eſſential part of lo 
D log icians for that pu 
| chees 


part of the body, that it does in another; and | 
if every humour has its own proper gland, through which it is 
_ ſeparated; then what is ſepatated by one B 


3 N then the more apt theſe particles are to run 4 
into apy. cos fort 5 the leſs all other combins- 


de defered 105 eater... 
2 by ce E Vicreaſe | 
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MEDITATION, an Rn, which we conſider any y thing clo 
or wherein the ſoul is 3 in the ſearch or c 
| gf ny, truth. 
our religion, it is uſed to Feu A conſideration of the 
myſteries, and grand truth, of ne Chriſtian faith. 
ſtic diy mes make a great difference between meditation and 
contemplation : the foxmet conſiſts in diſcurſive aQs of the ioul, 
conſidering methodically, and wh attention, the myſteries 
of. faith, and the precepts of morality ;; and is performed by 
reflections and reaſonings, which leave beking them maniſeſt 
impreſſions in the brain. The pure contemplative have no 


need of meditation, as ſeeing all Dinas, in 0 at a glance, 
and without any reflection. 
When a man, therefore, hes once quitted meditation, and 
is arrived at contemplation, he returns no more; and, ac- 
cording; to Alvarez, never reſumes the par of meditation, ex- 
7 when the wind of contemplation is too weak to fill his 
Is 
MEDITERRANEAN, ſomething incloſed within land; or 
that is remote ſrom the ocean. 
MEDITERRANEAN is more particularly uſed tolignify that large 
ſea, which flows between the continents of Europe and Africa; 
entering by hy ſtreights of Gibraltar, and reaching into Aſia, 
as far e Euxine ſea, and the Palus Mzotis,' 
| lediterranean was antiently called the Grecan ſea, and 
. the, Great ea, It is now cantoned out into ſeveral diviſions, 
which bear ſeveral names. To the weſt of Italy it is called 
the Ligu/tic or Tuſcan ſea ; near Venice, the Adriatic; to- 
wards Greece, the an and gen; between the Helleſpont 
and the Boſporus, the White ſea, as being, very fale; and be- 
yond, the 5 ſea, its navigation being ay ores — The 
Arabs call the Mediterrancan ſea the chamber-pot, by reaſon, 
it ſeems, of its reſembling the — of ſuch 2 veſſel. _ 
MEDITULLIUM is uſed by anatomifts-for that ſpongy ſub- 


ſtance between the. two plates of cranium, and in the in- 
terſtices of all laminated 2 10 


n Fl Latin term, ſignifying middle, or mean; See 
EAN 
ics or. medium of hlgiſm, called alſo the 


Mepivum, in! 
talians, 'MeZZ9 ter mina; is an 


ly, 
eration 


— 


mean, ot middle term, by the 
argument, reaſon, ar . far 2 we affirm, or 
oY any thing :, or it is the the. greater extreme 
attributed to, or denied N the . in the concluſion. 
us, In the fyllogiſim, « very good thing is to be deſired ; 
10 but all yirtue is good e all alicia is to be deſired ;* 
the good is the _ virtue the leſs extreme, and to 


Ar um, 48 82 kind of mediator between. the 
and predicate z or — * the extremes are Rar 
as. to affirm, or by means hereof. Some 
Ns tertium, thied argument; and others ſimply 
R as A why we aſſent e. 
on, 5 5-2 
ediums or middle lm. are. the things | 
e ry . the 8 be 
But the rules commonly given 
„are mere impertinencies.—In 
cet no ſuch rules can be given: nor have we any way of 
2 at ſuch mediums ox reaſons, but by a cloſsatention to 
: 


eas. 2159 4 , 
Mi bly, in arithmgtie, or an arit e or men, 


called in the ſchools medium rei, is that which is 
ſrom each extreme; or which exceeds the leſſer extreme, 2 
much as it is exceeded by the greater, in reſpe SO 
not of proportion. 
Thus, nine is a medium between and twelve... mY 
e Mzpiun, or mean, in the ſchools medium 
RR bes is that where the ſama ratio is preſerved between the 
ond, as between the ſecond and third terme; ot 
- that which exceeds inte ame rao, or quota of itſelf, as it 
exceede 


us ſix is a geometrical medium between four and nine. dee 
Geometrical PROPORTION... _: 


Feu ib which virtue is ſuppoſed to obſerve; whence 
E call it medium guaad nos, as having a view to 2 
ces, times, places, perſons, c. Dit butive 28 
n e commutative juſtice, 


Nr artieipatiani, in the ſchools, is. that ſaid Se 
Foun of the two extremes. Thus, man, is party 
ly, P 


juſtice, an arith- 


artly mind, is a medium by participa {the ewo + 
tremes. ſo, is warmth, As jy as ia | 
Mzspium negatianis, or r tionts, is that, from which hot 


extremes are derived 3 or, it is a 
N both extremes, and yet not polar gs N 
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Map eu, or medium ſuppoſti, is Lone 

+ agent and tient, EI IR . 

418 arrive at the other. 
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the pores and interſtiees of 


MED 


fn this ſenſe, ann fire, and the hand 
heated thereby. 
Maprus guo is the form, or. faculty, whereby an agent * 
duces an effect: in which ſenſe, heat is ſaid to be the m 
or mean whereby fire acts on the hand. 
Mzpium fab guo is that which renders the power to act, com- 


plete, in general ; without determining it to any particular | 


object; in which ſenſe, light is the medium under which the 
eye perceives any colour. 


Mzepium in quo is that, by inſpection whereof, a power is 


roduced in any thing, of knowing or perceiving another : 
Fach i is a ſpeculum, as it thqwe an object ; an image, as it re- 
preſents the reality, &c. -,. 
Mepium, in mechanical philoſophy, is that ſpace or region, 
through, which a body paſſes A its motion towards any 


Nds tber is f ſuppoſed to be the medium wherein the hea- 
venly bodies move. Air the medium wherein bodies move 
near our earth. And water is the medium in which fiſhes 
live and move. And. glaſs is alſo a medium of light, as it af- 
fords it a free paſſage. 


dy the motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called the ret. 


22 of the medium; which, 2 with the force of gravity, | ; 


is the cauſe of the ceſſation of motion of projectiles. 
S. dach or ethereal Mapty Sir Iſaac Newtun makes it pro- 
bable; that, beſide the particular aereal medium, wherein we 
. tha and brezthe, there is another more univerſal one, which 
he calls an fthereal medium ; vaſtly more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic, 
and active, than air; and by that means freely permeating 
| other mediums, and diffuling 
| irſelf through the whole creation: and by the intervention 
he thinks it i By that moſt of the great phenomena of 
nature are effected. 
This madium he * to have recourſe to, as the firſt and 
| _— remote phyfical fpring ; and the ultimate of all natural 
| By the vibrations 5 this medium, be takes heat to 
5 from lucid bodies; and the intenſeneſs of heat 
ae and preſerved. in hot bodies, and from them com- 
A to cold ones. 
By this medium he takes light to be refleQed, infected, re 
fracted, and put alternately in fits of caſy reflexion and tran(- 


miſſion; which effects he alſo 8 aſcribes to the power , 


of Attraction: ſo that this eee the ee and 
' cauſe even of attraftion. , 


7 _ 10 de deb 
in the re ly 1 5. 
3 r from dem; he ſup pt 5 A2 of he 
gravitation of theſe bodies | 
ee the bodies. 


u d e e i Gone Wen ed! in 


. GS boch of 1 the rays. of light, and thence pro- | , 


© pagated Nn. n of the optic nerves' into the 
ſenſory * be perk ormed , o bearing, 
. ſome o * 8 
tremors ,of t „ an oe! 
| through: aments of thoſe 1 eve te 
: and thus of the __ es. J 50 
again, he conceinen cular motion to be e 

2 .of _ excited i — the brain 9 the 

—_— will, and t propaga thro ht Sh 
4 — r into che muſcles z and ef - 

591 4 WIT: To 


from 12 * 


. auditory nerves 
che 


FK 


ight moves at the rate of 70, ooo, ooo miles in about 


en minutes: pt ug tvibearions-and pulſes of this medium, 


cauſe the fits ot — xceflexion, and eaſy tramſiniſũ on, muſt | 


1 N 


portion to its En 5 muſt be above 490,000,000;000 
elaſtic foree of the G5 3 to its 


2 1 elocieies and pulſes of che mediums being 

| ts rat os te dae n He: rc of 

medians, takenitogether. And thuy 'the vibrations | 
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Furherg che pectieles ite 
2 even 1 chan 2 light; 
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ie 232 without any — 
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© "That denſity or conſiſtence in the parts of the medium, . 


dium, excited ing 
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MED 
tions, than that of the Carteſlans, which fills al hace ade- 
* quately, and without leaving pores ; ahd is vaſtly denſer than 
gold and therefore muſt reſiſ® more? 
f any aſk how a medium can be ſo rare, let him tell ho the 
air; in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, can be above an 
hundred thouſand times rarer than gold ; how an electrical 
body can, by friction, emit an exhalation ſo rare and ſubtile, 
et ſo potent, as, though its emiffioni occaſions no ſenſible 
alteration in the weight of the body, yet it ball be diffuſed 
through a — of two fret in diameter, and carry up leaf- 
copper, or leaf - gold, at the diſtance of a foot from the elec- 
trical body; or how the effluvia of a. magnet can be ſo ſub- 
tile, as to paſs a plate of glaſs without any reſiſtance or dimi- 
nution of force; yet ſo potent, as to tutn a magnetic needle 


-— wp the plaſs; 
at the heayeris are not filled with any other; but fuch a 
ſubtile æthereal medium, is evident from phænomena; whence 
elſe are thoſe laſting and regular motions of the planets and 
comets, in all manner of coutſes and directions? And how 
are ſuch motioris ' conſiſtent with that reſiſtance which muſt 
reſult from that denſe, fluid medium, wherewith the 
ſians fill the heavens? 
The reſiftance of fluid mediums ariſes partly bon the Sbeben 
of the parts of the medium, and partly. from the vis inertiæ 
of matter. The firſt, in a ſpherical body, is nearly as; the 
diameter, or, at moſt, as the factum of the. diameter; and the 
velocity of the body. The latter is as the ſquare of * * 
tum. Thus ate the two kinds of reſiſtance F | 
any medium; and, being diſtinguiſhed, it will be und, th 
almoſt all the reſiftatice of bodies, moving in ordinar ; ht 
ariſes from the vis inertize. That part which ariſes, from the 
tenacity of the medium, may be ale iniſhed, by dividing the 
matter into ſmaller parts, and making thoſe more ſmoo d 
— 4 but the other will ſtill be proportional to the denſity 
ol the matter, and cannot be dithinifhed aby other Way, but 
by a diminution of the fame, 
Thus the reſiſtztice of fluid mediums is nearl ag der to 
their denſities; and thus the air we breathe ut nine 
hundred times Vighter than water, reſi an abs £58 ni e hun- 
dreqd times leſs than water: as, in if A, the ſame au has 
- found it does by ExÞerittierits on Pendl Badies. nouns 
in quickſilver, water, or air, do not Feen to mect with any 
—4—— but what ariſes 1295 42 8 y and d 
& fitids; . which they m Fete their res ith 
2a denſe and ſabtite fluid. 2. n ; 
| | Heat, it is found, dittfiniſhies the tetideity of Bodies very much 
| 705 does it not decreaſe = reſiſtance of 9g? . Bog The 


and comets, che heavens muſt be empty of all matter, except, 
fine eMuvia, from the atmoſpheres of the 
earth, planets, and comets; and ſome ſuch æthereal medi 
h a wer have deſcribed; A denſe fluid can ferve'for no purpoſe, 
im ſthe — n = the Celestial motions, and make 
th frame of languiſn; and in the of bodies, it 
dean only ſerve to check "the vibrating, motion of their 
wherein their heat arid activi s. ch ned, her : 
fore, unleſs 2 wc ſome as Poon "of its cs of i 5 | 

Ven. up 3 7 ven the hypotheſis 3 * 
* ting i in a moms falls 446 00 the ground. * 
Made eum. Sec the article SVT ul. 4 
Mus venter, in anatomy, denotes the Tm or . 
us Menus. See the article GUT AUs. 
DLEY. "Seothe'artick Ct anct-mediey. 
EDULLA , or murrow of tht nur is a ſoft 7 b K. 
anos, ples tale ee of fakes of en 

ARROW. i 
The niedulle i. inetofed in 2 meimbrune; and is 1 
ſenſe: it is red in the g cavities, white in the leſs, and 
|] ſoft and ſucculent h ſpongy bones.” 


From this keereted the med oll. Ses MI 1 
_ 15 ullary ot EDVULLAR 


© Mano cordhri and e#feb14 denbtes this white ſoft part of 
bell 3 1 3 rh the dep'y nd with 1 
-tick}-ſubſtarice, is 0 a more 
| the origin, ſtructure, and uſe thereof, under 205 . e f 
is the m 


CerEBELLUM-: - 
Adler part of the” brain Ps 


the ſen- =|E Ton To e way Seer for the lhe i Ae of the 1 5 


-perbaps, ſome v 


———_ 
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times rarer, than air 3, its will be above 600,000,060 _rebellund,, joined 'in one ; the fore-part of it coming fre 
times leſs than that of water: a reſiſtance that D] make brain, and Nay hind-part — — Yb. ot - . | 
— Eng, ate I rar tow: 5 : K . 44. | 
N hater Non lies; on theibaſis-of the full, and is continued throug 25 
bee eee — — Wo" Tie hollow of Bs rertebr: dp 


My 
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— Or Eee ces... Aomeaoer— 
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BY _ Jets into the. infundibulum ; which is a 
vertitricle to the "om or. pituitaria, through the medulla of 


| MzpuLLA 


- * *"renders the re 


. <a » heres of the trunk of the 


1 


| ou nds ha es, nou) nh to much of it retains | 


the name oblongata, as is included within the ſcull. After its 

exit thence, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of medulla ſpi- 

nalis, 

The ſubſtance of the medulla oblongata, being only an ag- 
of thoſe of the brain and. cerebellum, muſt, like 


„de purely fibrous or nervous, and only an aſſem- 


of minute tubes for the conveyance of, the animal ſpi- 
It ariſes, as 


two _ from the en which Dr. Willis calls: - 
dunn 

Upon inverting it, the firſt that. appears upon its trunk 
is a protuberance, ſomewhat like a ring, and 


—_ = dtuberantia anmilaris. Then follow ten pair of 


ich have their origin here, and are hence ſent to] 
. © "= the ſeveral parts of the body. Immediately under the firſt 


pair, or the olfactories, appear two ſmall arteries, or branches 
7 the ro, The ſecond pair, or optics, being cut off, 
the infundibulum, which ends in the glandula 


it were, from four roots; whereof the Wo 
* ſpring ola the brain, and are called crurs - the] 


ö 


ME. 
& 1 


ſeveral. membranes inveſting the whole marrow ; all which 
veſicles or bags are propagated from the outward coat of the 
arteries ; and theſe it paſſes from one to ayother, till it 
arrives at the ſides, or extreme parts, of the bone. That 
part of it, which is . er to the interſtices of the joints, 
goes into them by paſſages, penetrating through the bone into 
thoſe cavities, and formed {cr that end. The uſe of this 0// 
is either common to all the bones, whoſe temper it pre- 
ſerves, and keeps from being too brittle ; of more peculiarly 
to the joints, where it is very ſerviceable, '1*, To lubricate 
the bones at their extremities,” that they may more more 
eaſily and free. 2, To keep the ends of the articulated 


other. And, 4%, To preſerve the ligaments of the joints 


from drineſs and rigidity, and to lubricate thoſe parts which 
flide upon the bones, and keop 1 the ng, which are joined 
to them, flexibleQ | 
MEETER. See the article Merits. e BE 
MEGADOMESTICUS. SeeDonzvric. © 


| pion and, on each fide, the carotid arteries enter the ſkull. | MEGALENSIA ®, or MzeGaLlss! A, in anti 


the lateral vetitricles of the medulla are two prominences |- 


on each fide, the one pair called corpora firiata, from the. ap- 

.  pearance of ftripes, or nervous fibres, within them; their 
outer ſubſtance being cortical or glandulous, like the reſt of 

5 dle ors fr of the brain, though not ſo deep. Betwixt the 
e is a broad thin uction of the medulla, 

ornix ; and underneath lie two other promi- 

22 ed thalami nervorum opticorum. \. On either fide of 
bels is a plexus of blood veſſels, called plexus chor oides. And 
under the fornix a narrow aperture, called the rima, which 
patiage from the third 


-" the brain; being with the pia mater. Under this, in 
the ſmus called /ella'eguina, or turcica, upon the os cribroſum, 
is dhe ula pituitaria ; which is ſurrounded with a plexus 
of veſlels, called rete adi only viſible in brutes. On 


the hind-part of the third ventricle. is a ſmall foramen, called 
© anus, Teading to the fourth ventricle. of the cerebellum: at 
-" the of this is ſeated 2 ſmall. gland, which, from its 


-  fanſied .. to a pine - apple, is called conarium, or 
- glandula pr z where Deſcartes, and his followers. ima- 
ine the ſeat of the ſoul to be. On the backſide of the me- 
© dulla oblongata, near the cerebellum, are four protuberances, 
— the upper and larger are called nate, the under and 
lefler teftes. theſe and the proceſſes. of the cerebel- 
- Jum, is the RY, ventricle, — its figure called calamus 
N feripterins. n the medulla oblongata, near its extremity, are 
- four other prominences, two on each fide ; called eur 

ramidalia, and olivaria. See Outyara. wa i 
ene Soo, the /pinal ade is a continuation 
me 0 or of 10 —_ 

- - willy the ſkull. prin Te "ar 

It conſiſts, as rain does, two „ 
+ dwllary, and a e or * the former with- 
© out, and the other within. The ſubſtance of the exterior 
E is much the ſame with that of the corpus calloſum, only 
what tougher, and more fibrous: which difference be- 

comes the more appatent, as it deſcends 2 lower: 
” ſon' of the ſtreightneſs of \ cavity, which, growing a deny | 
© more * preſſes the medullary fibres cloſer together, and 
and gathers them into more 
ins faſciculi. till, having deſcended the whole tract of the 
ſpiria, they eng in the cauda equing. ; It is the origin of moſt 
body: it ſends out thirty | 
on each ſide to ao 9 45 the great cavities, and other 


1 I but faſciculi of medullary, bbren, op. 
ir proper (cd ron arg + #1 
| The ns marrow 1s 5 bid to, be covered with tir | 
coats: the firſt, or extet one, is a ſtropg nervous 1 "Thoſe 5 
ment, which tes.the yerte together, to the\infidd of oY | 233 : 


it firmly adberes;, he, ſecond is a production of the dur 
it is exceedingly. 
; e 


The third is a production of 4 a thin 
ucid mem L = Bal. dura and _ or || 
nk ompnys Wand — — IT bis mem- 
gives a coat to es that go out of the ſpiria, which | 
A 2 Feen of oF the ak as the = Reach) — 
outer, The fourth coat is a continuation: of the pia miaterꝭ 
amd i! an ext 115 , fine, 7 „ z ſtrictl 
Se the the Fas ubltance of. the medulla; dividing it in 


| and making, a if h. cd- 
. of 1.—85 Tb nat. ( Gil i 6 Fig. 6. 2 7 IH > 


MEDULLARY. oil is. 
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£ 4 
This, Dr. Havers oblerves , paſſes pat into the-bones'thiod 
2 t by ſmall pores » forma . 
Rr . me 0 e 


* 
vel | 


i 
feaſts celebrated among the Romans on the 12t a in 
honour. of the: great mother of the gods, that is, Eydele or 
. Rhea ; wherein were ſports or combats held before the . 
ten goddeſs. Ti 
' ® They were called Megalen to hs Greek wryear, t; 
Obel being — of great goddeſs, gr 


MET miſerere. See the article Mis Ra. 
MEINOUR. See the article Maixous. 


the vulgar, a probe, See Po. 
Its uſe is to probe ulcers, or draw- a ſtone out of the en i 


its form is various, according to the uſe it is intended for. 
See SPECULUM 


MELANCHOLY ®, in medicine, à low kind of delirium, 


without a fever ; uſually attended with fear, in, and 
ſorrow, without an apparent occaſion. 


and No, bile. 


The antients attributed this diſeaſe ts ; black and SS folks, 
ariſing as vapours from a redundant atrabilary humour. 
Some of the moderns aſcribe it to the irregular mation of the 
- ſpirits, and cheir acid conſtitution ; and others, who ſeem. to 
know it better, to too heavy and yilcid a blood, which per- 


- animate and invi e neryes and muſcles : laſtly, « others 


attribute it to a ie of the om of the brain, 
This diſenſe is 2 1 oh of ways , according 
to the temperament and ideas of the perſon at wh it. 


i a ſpecies of madneſs, and only brenn 
mania in —.— See Maui.“ 
MELANC VES®, erer are h medicine 
ee Mes Penny No Page off atra e Gr black 
£3 + * 1 


ütrong, and ſerves to deſend the 8 2 


5 no more than the ſinet and more ſubtile 
. eee eee 


— be word is formed from | 
3 or draw. 10 


| Anon 8 the? ſpecies of choler now regarilei ; and con- 
ently his > eon of evacuants is but little I 

MELASS oF Thr article MoLoss ps. -. 24634 ee. 
1 LCHIT. ious ſect in Cn who 

differ. from s in any thi 
FM worſhip ; te Gn a nt. 1 
1 words in \ the original Syriac fi and he 
| formerly applied by the catholies b refuſed 
| | :t9, ſubmit; to the deciſions of the council of Chalcedon: inti- 
Fe by this appellation, that they: were of the religion of 


e em Ar, > - 1 tutte 4 1121 66 91 5 [fy 10 MY 


ed, Matchites| ure ſucb people, as; inhabiting 
Were, = Ac or and other Le- 
w. the opinions of the Greeks, thoü 
50 reeks th : and it. is ſor this reaſon that C 
onita calls 


tem — by the names of Greets, and 
* Helebite sn. Abe 29 


e th 1 a0. For the reſt, they 


and his 
a 180 Abe rocks, den an an articles of faith, and 
CIR 1 97 3 0 * 18 
BS —— the- Greek euchologium, 
N. | tha kind, into Abies and have the: canons” of 
55. 4 5 8 0 ip; the ume To thoſe of the 1 * 
of Nice th have, added w eanons, ' comm 


| among the 


that they boys py 5 


Sou — — — _— — — 
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——— of the Dae er on them 
„„ or Mahon reno gutinn thats 


ſeQtaries, ſo called, becauſe (they res raiſed Melehi 
4 be „ R 
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bones from growing hot with motion. 30, To preſerve the 
and for that rea- joints from n attrition, and rubbing one againſt an- 


MELA, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, called alſo ſpeculum, and by 


»The word is Greek, e formed from fu bla; 


mits not à F of 435 to be ſeparated in che brain, to 


a 1 


2 nie black ; and ey ar. | 


— 2 
in che Steck lan- 


author obſerves, that thy wie fprea through al | 
and ure declared 
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the Arabi canon z\ which are like wiſe received 9 the rab. Fs | 


— tn bus ts 


zeder"above All 
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1 taſte. See GALAcTITES. The antients uſed it in inflam- 


For the rules of MELody, ſee the article ComPos1TION. 


MEMBRANA, in anatomy. 


MrMBRANA adipeſa. 


' MEMBRANA corneſa. 


The author of this ſect was one Theodotus: whence the 
Melchizedecians became more commonly known by the name 
of Tbeodotians; all the difference between thoſe, and the 
ſtrict Theodotians, conſiſting in that particular article relate- 
ing to Melchizedech ; who, according to them, was the great 
and ſupreme virtue. | | 
MELICERIS, MEAIKHPIE, a tumor, or abſceſs, incloſed in a 
cyſtis; conſiſting of matter not unlike honey: whence its name. 
Fe meliceris is otherwiſe called atheroma. It gathers without 
pain, and gives way upon preſſure, but returns again: it is 
to be cured by warm dif. utients. See ATHEROMA. 
MELISMATICO flylo. See the article STYLE. 
MELITITES, M- AITITHE, a greyiſh ſtone, which, when 
- pulverized, yields with water a milky liquor, of a taſte ſome- 
what like honey : whence it takes its name. 
It is found in mines of metals, and ſeems to partake pretty 
much of the nature of lead; having a ſweetneſs ſomewhat 
like that of the ſal ſaturni, but much fainter. 
It only differs from the galactite, in that it is milder to the 


mations of the eyes, and to dry ulcers. See Supplement, ar- 
ticle MELITITES. ; 

MELIUS inguirendum, a writ which lieth for a ſecond inquiry 
to be made of what lands and tenements a man died ſeiſed, 
where partiality is ſuſpected upon the writ called diem clauſit 
extremum. | 

MELODY *, MEANAIA, in muſic, is the agreeable effect of 
different muſical ſounds, ranged or diſpoſed in a proper ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek He, honey; and 
pn, ſinging. . 
Melody is the ches only of one ſingle part, voice, or inſtru- 
ment; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from —_— though, in 

common ſpeech, theſe two are frequently confounded. 
Harmony is properly the agreeable reſult of the union of two 
or more concording muſical ſounds heard in conſonance, 7. e. 
at one and the ſame time; fo that harmony is the effect of 
two parts at leaſt: as therefore a continued ſucceſſion of mu- 
ſical ſounds produces melody, ſo does a continued combina- 
tion of theſe produce harmony. 

Though the term melody be chiefly applicable to the treble, 
as the treble is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its air; yet ſo far as the 
baſs may be made airy, and to ſing well, it may be alſo pro 
perly ſaid to be melodious. Of the twelve harmonical interval: 
of muſica] ſounds, diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſecond Gi 
ſecond greater; third leſſer, third greater E lee falſe fifth 
fifth ; fixth leſſer, fixth greater; ſeventh leſſer, ſeventh greater 


MEMBRANE, McmrAna, in anatomy, a fimilar paft 
of an animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded 
ſkin, formed of ſeveral ſorts of fibres interwoven together; 
= ſerving to coverz or wrap up, certain parts of the 
— | . 

The membranes of the body are various; and variouſly de- 
nominated.—Such are the perioſteum, pleura, pericardium, 
peritonæum, Cc. which ſee under their proper articles; 
Such alſo are the adipoſa, carnoſa, and nictitating. 

Thoſe membranes which ſerve as integuments gr covers of veſ- 
ſels; are called coats, or tunict; and thoſe which cover the 
brain, are, by a peculiar name; called meninges. | 

The fibres of membranes give them an elaſticity; whereby 
they can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they contain; 
and their nervous fibres give them alſo an exquiſite ſenſe, which 
is the cauſe of their conttactions. They can therefore ſcarcely 
ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, and they are difficultly 
united, when wounded. In their texture, there is a num- 
ber of ſmall glands, which ſeparate an humour; fit for 
moiſtening the parts they contain. By reaſon of the th.nneſs 
and tranſparency of the membranes, the ramifications of the 
blood- veſſels are more apparently ſeen in them, than in any 
other part of the body: here the innumerable diviſions, wind- 
ings and turnings, ſerpentine progreſſions, and frequent inoſ- 
culations, not only of veins and arteries together, but alſo of 
veins with veins, and artet ies with arteries, make a moſt 
agreeable embroidery, and delicate net-work, covering the 
whole membrane. 

The uſe of the membranes is to cover and wrap up the parts, 
and ſtrengthen them; to ſave them from external injuries; 
to preſerve the natural heat; to join one part to another; to 
ſuſtain ſmall veſſels, and the nerves which run through their 
duplicatures; to ſtop the returning of the humours in their 
veſſels, as the valves ſtop the returning of the blood in the 
veins and heart; of the chyle in the thoracic duct; and of 
the lympha in the lymphatic veſſels. | 
Anatomiſts generally aſſert, that there is a membrana chm- 
munis on rigs or membrane common to all the muſcles ; 
being led into that miſtake. by the aponeuroſis of ſeveral ; 
whereas, upon ſtricter obſervation, there is no ſuch thing 
to be found. - ES 

The membrana propria muſculorum is that which imme- 
diately covers all and every one of the fibres of a muſcle, 
and is cloſely tacked to them; There is another common 
membrane, called membrana communis vaſculorum ; which is 


a thin membrane, accompanying almoſt all the veſlels of the 


and cave; all melody, as well as harmony, are compoſed : 
for the octaves of each of theſe are but replications of the 


body. 
All theſe membranes receive veins, arteries, and nerves, from 
the parts which are neareſt to them. 


fame ſound; and whatever is faid of —_ all of theſe|MeMBRANES of the eyes. 


ſounds, is to be underſtood alſo of their ves. 


MELT. See the article MIL r. 5 
MELTING-frre. ; IRE. 
Surveyor 0 ms des the article MELTING, 


MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts, ariſing from the 
trunk or body of an animal, ung the boughs from the trunk 
of a tree. | - 

In which ſenſe, members, membra, amount to much the ſame 
with limbs, artus : though ſome make a difference between | 
the two; reſtraining members more immediately to the fleſhy 
which cover the limbs, and artus to the bones and nerves. 
Fache divide the body into three regions or venters; the 
head, the breaſt, and the lower ventricle; and the extremities, 
which are the members. d ä e | 
Each member and portion of the body was 1 
to ſome divinity : the head to jupiter, the breaſt to Neptune, 
the navel to Mars, the ear to Memory, the forehead to the 

Genius, the right hand to Faith or Fidelity, the knees to 
Mercy, the eye-brows, again, to Jupiter, the eyes to Cu- 


id, or, en Yuma gee to Minerva, the hind- part of|. 


the right ear to Nemeſis, the back to Pluto, the reins to 
Venus, the feet to Mercury; the heels and ſoals of the 
to Thetis, and the fingers to Minerva. | 
Munzn, in architecture, denotes any part of a building; as 
a a frieze, cornich, or the like. ohh IDS ek 
MxmMBER is ſometimes alſo ufed for moulding. See MoULDING. 
Munz R, in grammar, is applied to the parts of a period, or 
ſentence. 8 | 5 


MEMBERED, or Maurzzo, in heraldry, is where the legs 
or feet of an eagle, griffin,” or other bird, are of a different 


colour from the reſt of the body. 


MEeMmBRANA communis mu ſculorum. | 
MEMBRANA propria 4 rect See J MEMBRANE. 
MEMBRANA communis va ſc p | 7 

| ADpiPo8A..” 
CARNOSA. | 


MEMBRANA nifitans. See A NicTITAPTING | 
Mus ana tympanis'\/ f TympAnumM, and FORAMEN.| 
MEMBRANS int. © CALLANTOIS, n 


as bn Eys. 
MEMBRANOSA armilla. ; See the article ARwILLA. 
MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; fo call- 
ed from its large membranous expanſion incloſing all the muſ= 
cles of the triba and the tarſus ; whence it is alſo called fa/- 
cia lata. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2.'n. 34. fig. 1. n. 48. 
fig. 6. n. 34. | | 
It hath a ſharp fleſhy beginning from the fore-part of the 
ſpine of the os ileum; but it ſoon becomes membranous, and 
covers almoſt all the muſcles of the thigh and leg, down to 
the foot, where it joins with the ligamentum annulare ; and 
in its action turns the leg outwards: ; i : 
MEMBRED. See the article MegMBeRen: | 
MEME.— ue e MEems. See the article Que: 5 
MEMOIRS, or MrmorIALs, a term now much in uſe for 
hiſtories compoſed by perſons who had ſome ſhare or con- 
cern in the tranſactions they relate, or who were eye-wit- 
neſſes of them z anſwering to what the Latins called commens 
tarii. rr | ; 7 
The French are great dealers in this way of writing. and 
have an infinite number of books of memoirs, containing, 
for the generality, the lives; actions, intrigues; amours, c. 
of the writers. 


MzmMo1Rs is alſo uſed for a journal of the acts and proceed- 
ings of a ſociety ; or a collection of the matters debated; 


tranſacted, &. therein. Such are the memoirs of the royal 
academy of ſciences, & c. | | | 


MEMORY, mnaHmH, a power or faculty of the mind, where- 


by it retains or recollects the ſimple ideas or images of things 
we have ſeen, imagined; underſtood; Cc. See Sour, Power; 


” 


FacuLTY, Ce. 


will have it a mete organ, as the eye, car, &c.—Dr; Hook; 


in an Eſſay towards a mechanical account of memury, makes 


it to conſiſt in a Rock of ideas ot images, formed occaſionally 
by the mind, out of the fine parts of the brain, and diſpoſed 
or laid by in order. F LIVE. od ptr pn 


| _ Deſcartes, and his followers, -maintaiti, that the animal ſpi- 
rits, exciting a motion in the moſt delicate fibres of the 


| brain, leave a kind of traces or fc which occaſion our 
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Of all the faculties, there is none harder to account for, or 
that has perplexed philoſophers more, than the memtery. Some = 
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deeply engraven, and laſt the longer. 


a friend of his, Fortius Latro, who retained in his memory all 


_ -- the-next he ſaluted the whole ſenate, and all the populace 


K 2 „ 2 
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- of ing or aſſociating the ideas of things to be temembred, 
- with of other things, 2 diſpoſed orderly in the 
mind, or that are before the eyes.—It is of an old ſtanding, 


having been practiſed by many of the antient orators ; ſome 
A hereof 


C M E M i 


2 the fs things, the ſpirits, becoming accuſtomed to 


the ſame paſſages, leave them open, and ſo make their — N 


- without any effort or labour; and in this conſiſts the caſe 
wherewith we recolle& ſuch 1 — is found 0 

- ſharpen the memory, in the ſpirits of the wine put tt 

. animal ſpirits in 3 los; dnd agftzee the itew'of thy drain 

more briſkly. +454 
Father Malebranche expreſſes his notion of memory thus : © It 

© © being granted, that all our different perceptions are owing 

- © to changes happening in. the fibres of. the principal part of 
© the brain, wherein the ſoul more immediately refides, the 
nature of the memory is obvious: for as the leaves of a tree, 
© that have been folded for ſome time in a certain manner, 
< preſerve a facility or diſpoſition to be folded again in the 


« ſame manner; ſo the fibres of the brain, having once re- 


< ceived certain impreſſions by the courſes of the animal ſpirits, 
. © and by the action of objects, preſerve, for ſome time, a fa- 


« cility to receive the ſame diſpoſition. Now it is in this fa- | 


- © cility that memory conſiſts ; for we think the ſame things, 
© when the brain receives the ſame diſpoſitions. ? 
Further, as the animal ſpirits act ſometimes more briſkly, 


. © and ſometimes more languidly, on the ſubſtance of the | ſmeared on any part of the body to be cut oft, it deadens it to, 


brain; and as ſenſible objects make much deeper, and more 
« Laſting impreſſions, than the imagination alone; it is eaſy, 
- © on this ſcheme, to conceive why we do not remember al 
- © things alike : why a thing, for inſtance, ſeen twice, is re. 
© preſented more vividly to the mind, than another ſeen but 


© once: and why things that have been ſeen, are uſually re- 2, 
© membred more diſtinctly, than thoſe that have been only | S1des-Mey. 


© imagined, G. | | 
Old men are defeQive in memory, and cannot learn any- 
t thing without much difficulty, becauſe they want animal 
_ © ſpitits to make new traces, and becauſe the fibres of the brain 
© are become too hard to receive, or too moiſt to retain; ſuch 
© impreflions. For the ſame reaſfori, thoſe who learn with the 
© preateſt eaſe, — the ſooneſt; in regard when the fibres 
; © are ſoft and flexible, _— make a ſlight impreſſion, which | 
- © the continual courſe of animal ſpirits eafily wears off. On 
© the contrary, the fibres of thoſe who learn flowly, being leſs 
© flexible, and leſs ſubjeR to be ſhaken, the traces are more 


From all which obſervations it follows, that the memory is 
- © abſolutely dependent on the body; being impaired or ſtrength- 
- © ened, accofding to the changes that befal the body; a fall, 
- "© the tranſports of a fever, &c. being frequently found to 
© eraſe or blot out all the traces, to bear away all the ideas, 
and to cauſe an univerſal forgetfulneſs.” | 
The chief difficulty that clogs this doftrine of memory is, to 
conceive ho ſuch an infinite number of things, as the head i 
Rored withal, ſhould be ranged in ſo much ordet in the be. 
.'* ory, as that the one ſhould not efface the other; and how, 
n ſuch x prodigious aſſemblage of traces impreſſed on the 
brain, the animal ſpirits ſhould awake preciſely thoſe which 
the mind has occaſion fur! 5 i: 
Seneca ſays of himſelf, that, by the mere effort of his natural 
wmp, be was able to repeat two thouſand words upon once 
hearing them, each in its order 3 though they had no depend- 
ence or connexion on each other. After which he mentions 


the det lamations he had ever ſpoken, and never found his ne- 
mory fail him, even in a ſingle word. He alſo.mentioris Cy- 
neas, embaſiatior to the Romans from 9 Who, in 
done day, had ſo well learnt the names of his ſpectators, that 


aſſembled, each by his name: Pliny ſays, that Cyrus knew 
every ſoldier in his army by name; and L. Scipio, all the peo- 

ple of Rome. Charmipas, or rather Carneades, when re- 
| - quired, it is faid, would repeat any volume found in the li- 
bDraries, as readily as if he were reading. Dr. W alhis tells us, 
that, without the aſſiſtance of pen and ink, or any thing equi- 

valent, be was able in the dark, by mere force of menwry, to 
- -perforni arithmetical operations, as multiplication, diviſion, 
. extraction of roots, & to ſorty places. Particularly, that, 
in February 1672-2: at the requeſt of u ſoreigner (by night, in 


bed) he propoſed to himſelf a number of fiſty - three places, and 


found its ſquare root to ſeven places; and, without 
cer writing down che number, dictated it from his membry, 
nat his next viſit, twenty days afterwards. 22 
Local or artificial Memory is an art or invention, by means 
--» whereofothe memory is ſuppoſed to be aided, firengthened, 


- and 1 ” es 0 238 , ; 
This art ſeems to conſiſt in nothing elſe but a certain method 


ate laid to have made uſe of paintings, images, and 


emblem, on this occaſion; though others contented them- 
| : ſelves with the 


nos; ornaments, furniture,'and 
ee AG e'place where they were to ſpeak. 


Muretus tells us, 


dictating to him two or three thoufand words, ſome Greek, 
ſome Latin, ſome Barbarous; all without any relation to each 
other, and the greateſt part without any meaning at all; the 
artiſt immediately, and without any heſitation, or the leaſt 
ſtumbling or diſplacing, repeated them all, from firſt to laſt, 
in the ſame order wheitin they had been dictated ; and this 
done, beginning where he ended, he repeated them all back- 
wards, from laſt to firſt. Adding, that this was but a flight 
eſſay of his memory; and that he would undertake to repeat 
thirty-ſix thouſand words in the ſame manner, 
The truth is, this art ſeems better calculated for retaining 
things without any coherence or dependence on one another, 
as mere words or ſounds, &c. than for things where reaſon 
or judgment are any way required. 
Raim. Lully took ſo much pains with it, that it now goes by 
his name, being called Zully's art. | 
MEMPHITES, or lapis Memeni1T1cus, a fort of ſtone men- 
tioned by Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other natural hiſtorians ; 
ſuppoſed to be found in Egypt not far from the city of Cairo, 

e antient Memphis; whence its name. 

he property it is famed for is, that, being pulverized, and 


de that the patient ſhall perceive no pain, they ſay, from the 
operation, See Supplement, article MzeMprmrTzs. © 
MEN. Midſbipmen. Mipsaie-Men. 


Hot. MN. | MooT-Men. 
Port- MEN. Ke, I PorT-Men. 
ve/t-MEN. See the article  QuesT-Men. 
SIDE8- Men, 
Twelve-MEeN. IWELIVE-Aen. 
Veftiry-Mgx.. VesTRY-Men. 


MENANDRIANS, the moſt antient branch of Gnoſtics; thus 
called from Menander their chief, a diſciple of Simon Magus, 
and hiinſelf a repated magician, _ 

He taught, that no perſon could be ſaved, unleſs he were bap- 
tized in his name : and he conferred a peculiar ſort of baptiſm, 
which would render thoſe who received it immortal in the 
next world. St. Irenæus repreſents him, as pretending to be. 
that firſt virtue hitherto unknown to the world, and to have 
been ſent by the angels for the ſalvation of all mankind. 
He took upon him, ſays St. Epiphanius, hr. 2. to be greater 
an his maſter ; which contradicts Theodoret, who makes 
enander a ſubordinate virtue to Simon Magus, the great 
virtue of all. See SIMAIxIANs. 1 ta 
 MENDICANTS, beggars; a term applied to ſeveral orders of re- 
ligious, who live on aims, and go a begging from door to door. 

TT here are four antient orders, which paſs principally by the 

name of the four mendicarits : theſe are, the Carmelites, Ja- 

cobines, Franciſcans, and Auguſtines. 

Among the num ber of Menditants are alſo ranked the Capu- 

chims; Recollects, Minims, arid others, who are branches or 

derivations from the former. $98, 

The Mendicaits, at their firſt eftabliſhment, were rendeted 

capable of having any revenues. The multitude of Adendi- 

cants is now a heavy tax on the people. | | 

MENIAN calumn. See the article CoLumnn. I 
MENINGES, MHNIITEZ, in anatomy, the coats, or mem- 
branes, wherewith the brain is inveſted. See Brann. 

The arabs call them mothers z whence we alſo uſually call 
them in Latin the pia and durd mater. Sec PIA, and Dur a 
mater. en g ok o 
"There Are two Meninges, external and internal; called me- 
ninx craſſa, and fenui t. wal een 

Craſſa Meninx, or dura mater, is the external one, and the 

groſſeſt. It lies immediately under the cranium, and covers 

_ the whole ſubſtance of the brain, and the ſpinal marrow, and 

affords a coat to the trunks of the larger nerves. See Nx ve, 

Oc. It is connected on the upper part to the periofteum by 

means of fihres, and bn the under de to the pi mater by the 
branches of the ſinus s, and by the arteries and nerves. It 
conſiſts of two lefler' coats or membranes, which ſame have 
taken for two duta muters 3 the exterior; hard; and the inner, 
more ſmooth, ſoft, and molſt. It deſcends double between the 
L ee mpg the brain, which it divides aa deep us the 
corpus calloſum ; and, by reaſon of its curvature, occuſioned 
by the convexity" of the brain in that part, is:called;aix, from 
its reſemblance to a ſickle. See FA Ex. It likewiſe inſimuates 
itſelf between the brain and cerebellum, and ſo. prevents the 
| brain from lying too hard on the cerebellum. la the dupli- 
ceatures thereof, are ſeveral cavitios called /inas's, which are a 
ſort of venus canals, 2 for the conveyance of the blood. 
Of theſe there are four con ones, viz. the Jongitudi- 
nales and laterles. Wann NA 
Mzuixx fenuis, or pia mater, lies under the dura mater, im- 
mediately under the btain. It is à fine thin membrane ad- 
hering dares” þ and inſmuating 158 in ſuch a manner, into 
all the folds a ene of the brain, that it is ſcarce 
to be ſeparated: from it. This membrane covers. the whole 
brain, Ferebellum, and medulla oblongata and ſerves, to- 


| do wonders this way, Muretus put bim to.the trial : and upon 
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at a young man of Corſica Ln to | 


ther with the other, for the defdnce of the brain and the 
upport of its veſſels. un N v0 7 
Between the two, lies another fine tranſparent membrane, 
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called arachnoides ; but the beſt anatomiſts take this for no 
more than the external lamina of the pia mater. 


MENIPPEAN, ſatira Men1eesa, a kind of ſatire conſiſting 
of proſe and verſe intermixed. 


It is thus called from Menippus, a Cynic philoſopher, who 
delighted in compoſing ſatirical letters, &c.—lIn imitation of 
him, Varro alſo wrote ſatires under the title of Satire Menip- 
pea: Whence this ſort of compoſition is alſo denominated 
Varronian ſatire, 

Among the moderns, there is a famous piece under this title, 
firſt publiſhed in 1 594: againſt the chiefs of the league, called 
alſo the Catholicon of Spain. It is eſteemed a maſter-piece for 
the time. See CATHOLICON. 


MENISCUS, in optics, a glaſs or lens, concave on one ſide, 


and convex on the other; ſometimes alſo called lunula. See 
Lens, and OrTic glaſs. f 

In a meniſcus, if the diameter of the convexity be equal to that 
of the concavity, a ray, falling parallel to the axis, will conti- 
nue parallel thereto after refraction. 

Such a meniſcus, therefore, will neither collect nor diſperſe the 
rays; and is therefore of no uſe in dioptrics. 

To find the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is, As the difference 
of the ſemidiameters of the convexity and concavity is to the 
ſemidiameter of the convexity ; ſo is the diameter of the con- 
cavity to the diſtance of the focus trom the meniſcus. Hence, 
if the ſemidiameter of the concavity be triple the ſemidiameter 
of the convexity, the diftance ci the focus from the meniſcus 
will be equal to the ſemidiameter : and therefore the me- 


niſcus will be equivalent to a lens equally convex on either 


fide. + | I 


Again; if the ſemidiameter of the concavity be double that 


diameter: and therefore the meniſcus will be equivalent to a 


of the convexity, the diſtance of the focus will be equal to the 


lano-convex lens. 
the ſemidiameter of the concavity be quintuple that of the 


* convexity, the menijbus will be equivalent to a ſphere. 


The ſemidiameter, therefore, of the convexity being given ; 
that of the concavity required to remove the focus to any given 


* diſtance from the meniſcus, is eaſily found. 
MENNONITES, a ſect in the United Provinces, in moſt re- 
| —a_ the ſame with thoſe in other places called Auabaptiſts. 


founder was one Mennon, who undertook to reform the reli- | 


ſtance of his mother, but from the eſſence of the Father; or 
that the Word of the Father became man; that he brought it 


and that the union of the divine and human nature was ſo|' 

effected, as chat the divine was rendered viſible, and liable to 

The Mennonites teach farther, that — are not re „ 

ſwear; to exerciſe any civil magiſtrature ; nor to uſe the 
i havent t of criminals 


ey had their riſe in 1496. in a village in Friezeland: their 


gion of the antient Anabaptiſts, and to throw out all their en- 
thuſiaſm touching the new kingdom of Chriſt, c. 

'The Mennonites hold, that there is nooriginal fin; that the firſt 
man was not created juſt ; that, in ſpeaking of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, we muſt not uſe the word per ſen, yor that of 
trinity; that Jeſus Chriſt did not take his fleſh from the ſub- 


from heaven; or that we do not know whence he had it: 


word, not even for the pun » They add, 


that miniſters of the word are not permitted to receive an 


wages for their work; that they muſt not baptize little chil- 
dren ; and that the ſouls of men, after death, reſt in an un- 
known place till the day of judgment, | 

i 


The Mennonitts are 9 into divers ſects; whereof the 


| The latter exerciſe a very ric church - diſcipline, and m 


two principal are, the A 


ennonites of Friezeland, and thoſe of 


| 


landers. 


. 


minicate perſons for the ſlighteſt offence; nor do they hold it 
lawful to have any ſociety or communication with thoſe ex- 


' communicated. —+Thole of Friezeland, on the contrary, re- 
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- ceive. into their communian ſuch as are excommunicated by 
the others; whence they have been called Stercorarii, and Bor- 


1 . Their diſcipline is very remiſs. pes "Gs - © 
hey recommend an univerſal toleration of religions very 
carneftly, and receive all kinds of perſons into their aſſemblies, 


- 


. 1 articles of faith. 


Though the Aemmoniſts uſually paſs for a ſoft of Anabaptiſts, | 
vet M. Herman Schin, a Mennonite miniſter, who has publiſhed | 


their hiſtory and apology, maintains, that they ate not Ana- 
baptiſts, either in principle, or by origin. He owns, they bap 
tiae none but adults ; but, then, neither do they re-baptize any 


who had received it in their ehildhood. They ſpeak with a 


great deal of prudence and reſerve as to the extraordinary, 
ations of the Holy Spirit, and are far from the fanaticiſm 


ol the old Anabaptiſts. No people are more ſubmiſſive to ma- | 
giſtrates, or carry paſſive obedience farther than they. Far from 


' rebellion, ee mer rg the moſt juſt war, Sc. 


 MENOQLOGY *, MznoLocrwumy in the Greek church, is 


much the fame with Martyrology, orGalendar, in the Latin. 
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rovided they be of good morals, and believe the Scripture to 
2 of God; however divided they may be as to the 
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The Greek Menologium is divided into the ſevetal months it 
the year; and contains an abridgment of the lives of the 
ſaints, with a bare commemoration of the names of ſuch 
whoſe lives were never written. The Greeks have various 

enologies ; and the Romans tax them with inſerting divers 


heretics, in their Menelogres, as ſaints. Ballet treats of them 
at large. | 


e 
MENS domeſticus. See the article Domes Trcvs. 
MENSALIA, Muss, ſuch parſonages, or livings, as were 


| formerly united to the tables of religious houſes; and there- 


fore by canoniſts called menſal benefices. See PAt3s0NAGE; 
and BENEFICE. 


MENSES®, CaTAMEnta, in medicine; the monthly evacua- 


tions from the uterus of women not with child, or not giving 


ſuck. 


They are ſo called from menfir, month, the period wherein 
they return, They are alſo called flowers, courſes, &c. | 


The menſes make one of the moſt curious and difficult phæ- 
nomena in the whole human body; for the explanation where- 
of, many hypotheſes have been framed, though the matter is 
yet ſcarcely aſcertained. 
t is generally agreed by all, that the neceſſity women are un- 
der for ſome extraordinary ſupply to compenſate the expence, 
and ſupport them during the time of geſtation, was the final 
reaſon why this redundance at other times was given them : 
but this is all they agree in, Some, not content with this 
occaſion alone, will have the-men/{ruous blood offend in qua- 
lity, more than quantity; which they argue from the pain it 
gives many women in the evacuation. They add alſo, that its 
malignity is ſo great, that it excoriates the parts of men by mere 
contact; that the breath of a men/{ruous Woman will give a 
permanent ftain to ivory, or a looking-glaſs; that a little of 
the blood, dropped on any vegetable, blaſts, or renders it ſte- 
rile; that, if a pregnant woman be defiled with the menſes of 
another woman, ſhe miſcarries; that, if a dog taſtes them, he 
runs mad, and grows epileptic: all which, with many more fa- 
bles of the fame kind, though related by great authors, Dr. 
Drake rejects, as too ridiculous to need a reſutation. 
Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary dominion of the 
moon over the bodies of women. — I his was formerly the 
N opinion; though the ſmalleſt regection would have 
ewn the weakneſs of it : for, had this purgation been owing 
to the influence of the moon, all women, of the ſame age and 


temperament, would have found it at the ſame periods and re- 


volutions of the moon, i. e. at the ſame time; which all ex- 
pence ſhews to be falſe. | | 

e are two other opinions, which carry with them great 
probability, and are argued with a great deal of firength and 
reaſon ; in both which, the quality of the blood is allowed to 
be innocent, but they fill differ about the reaſon of its iſſue. 
— The former is that of Dr. Bohn and Dr. Freind, who main- 
tain this flux to be the reſult of a plethora, or plenitude; and 
to be evacuated only for relief againſt the quantity. 
Dr. Freind, who has maintained the cauſe of a plethora with 
the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſuppoſes, that this plethora 
ariſes from a coacervation in the blood- veſſels of a ſuperfluity 


of akment, which, he thinks, remains over and above what 
is expended by the ordinary ways; and that women have this 


plethora, and not men, becauſe their bodies are mote humid, 
and their veſſels, eſpecially the extremities of them, more ten- 
der, and their manner of living generally more inactive, than 

at of men; and that theſe things concurring, are the occa- 
ſion that women do not perſpire ſufficiently to carry off the 
ſuperfluous alimentary, parts, till they be accumulated in ſuch 
* as to diſtend the veſſels, and force their way through 

e capillary arteries of the uterus, It is ſuppoſed to 4 to 
women more than the females of other ſpecies, which have the 
ſame parts, becauſe of the erect poſture of the former, and the 
vagina, and other canals, being perpendicular to the horizon; 
ſo that the preſſure of the blood is du edted towards their ori- 
fices: whereas, in brutes, they are parallel to the horizon, and 


the preſſure wholly is on the ſides of thoſe yeſſels. The diſ- 


charge, he thinks, happens in this part rather than in any 
other, as being more favoured by the ſtructure of the veſſels; 


the arteries being very numerous, and the veins ſinuous and 


winding, and therefore' more apt to [retard the impetus of the 
blood; and conſequently, in a plethoric cafe, to occafion the 
rupture of the extremities of the veſſels, which may laſt, till, 
by F ſufficient diſcharge, che veſſels are eaſed of theit over- 
Qad. | | . 51: 569 1 724 0 

This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Freind's t from whence he 
very mechanically, and very philoſophically, accounts for the 
8 ih ar 1 ke. 
To his argument, why women have menſes. rather than men, 


we may add from Boerhaave, that, in the former, the os ſa- 


crum is wider, and ſtands farther out, and the os coccygis far- 
of them, as well as the lower eminences of the os pubis, 


| low in ; the offa innominata wider, and farther apart, and the 


farther;outwards, than in the latter. Hence, in women, the 
latitude or expanſion about theſe bones, and the capacity of 
the pelvis, ,j» vaſtly great,in-propontioh. $0.thels of men 3 and 
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f will be dilated more than the others; whence the lateral vaſ- 


— EDA ADAIEIES AL Org.” 


in a woman not nt, there is not much to fill this 
Ja Again, —— of the thorax is ſmoother in 
women than in men, and the blood veſſels, lymphatics, adi- 

e and nervous veſſels, membranes, and fibres, are m 

Jazer in women than in men: whence all their cavities, cells, 
veſſels, &c. are more eaſtly repleniſhed, and the humours ag- 
gregated in them ; beſides, that they are found to perſpire leſs 
than men, and to arrive much ſooner at their maturity, or «x 


of increaſe. To which he adds the confideratioh of the foft | 


pulpous texture of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins 
and arteries it is filled withal. 5 

4 Hence, an healthy maid, being arrived at het growth, begins 
to prepare more nutriment than is required for the ſupport of 
the body 3 which, as there is not to be any farther accretion, 
muſt, of neceflity, fill the veſſels, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
uterus and breaſts, they being the leaſt comprefled. Theſe 


cules evacuating their humour into the cavity of the uterus, 
it will be filled, and extended. Hence a pain, heat, and hea- ' 
7 vineſs, will be felt about the loins, pubes, c. the veſſels of 
the uterus, at the ſame time, will be ſo dilated, as to emit blood 
into the cavity of the uterus, and its mouth will be lubricated 


and looſened, and blood iſſue out. As the quantity of blood is 


diminiſhed, the veſſels will be leſs prefſed, and will contract 
themſelves again cloſer, ſo as again to retain the blood, and let 
the groſſer part of the ſerum ; till at length only the uſual 
m patſes. Again, there are more humours prepared, which 
are more eaſily lodged in veſſels once dilated; and hence the 
menſes go and return at various periods in various perſons. 
This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by Dr. Drake, 
who maintains, that there is no ſuch repletion, or, at leaſt, 
that it is not neceſſary to menſtruation ; arguing, that, if the 
menſes were owing to a plethora ſo accumulated, the ſym- 
ptoms would ariſe gradually, and the heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and 
- InaQtivity, neceſſary ſymptoms of a plethora, would be felt long 
| before the period were completed, and women would begin to 
be heavy and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſym- 
ptoms would increaſe daily: which is contrary to all 98 
rience ; many women, who have them regularly and eaſily, 
having no warning, nor any ether rule to prevent an indecent 
ſurpriae, than the meaſure of the time; in which, ſome that 
have flipped, have been put to confuſion and ſhifts, no-ways 
conſiſtent with the notice a plethoric body would give. He 
adds, that, even in thoſe who are difficultly purged this way, 
the ſymptoms, thongh very vexatious and tedious, do not 


ſuch regular approaches, as a gradual accumulation neceſſa | 
rily-requires. If we conſider what violent ſym come on 
in an hour, we ſhall be extremely puzzled to the mighty 
acceſſion of matter, which ſhould, in an hour or a day's time, 
make ſuch great alterations. According to the , 
the laſt hour contributes no more than the firſt, „of con- 


| ſequence, the alteration ſhould not be greater in the one than 

the other ; ſetting aſide the bare eruption, 7 
This is the ſubſtance of what is argued Dr. Freind's 

jections, is ſtill the moſt rational and conſiſtent 


has 
been advanced. | oo 


Tboſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of fermentation, | 
parts tobe the | 


and maintain the evacuation of blood in thoſe 
effect of an efferveſcence or ebullition of the blood. This opi- 


nion has been maintained by many, particularly by Dr. Charle- | 
ton, Bale, De Graaf, and Drake; the two firſt of whom ſup- 


. 2 ferment peculiar to the women, which produces this 
flux, and affects that part only, or at leaſt principally, Dr. 
_ Graaf, leſs particular in his notion, only ſuppoſes an efferve- 
. ſcence of the blood raiſed by ſome ferment, without affigning 
how it acts, or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of the 
blood occaſioned them all to think, th-t it aroſe from ſome- 


thing till then extraneous to the blood, and led them to the | 


parts principally affected to ſeek for an imaginary ferment, 
which no anatomical inquiry could ever ſhew, or find any re- 
for, nor any reaſoning neceſſarily infer. Again, that 


-w 


beat, which frequently accompanies this turgeſcence, led them 
— to think the caſe more than a plethora, and that there was ſome | 


extraordinary inteſtine motion at that time. | 


ends, not only chat it is neceſſary 
bit 4 | 


muſt be conveyed 

quently, that it — 1 2 theres 
2 ode it was lod i ion was re- 
trained. But [ 


lace, &c.. both of the one and the other, making the gall- 
| e and the bile the ferment. is 
inks well adapted to. raiſe a fermentation-in the 
„ when diſcharged into it in 
ined in a receptacle that does not admit of a continual 
- n 
the bladder becoming ' » 
| i ons th emits the gall ; which, by 


into the blood in a ſhort time, and, conſe 


rough the compteſ- 


pocrates ſays, that the menſtrua blood gnaws and tears the 
© theory; which, it muſt be owned, notwithſtanding theſe ob- 


alſo for this ferment ; concluding, from the | 
 fuddenneſs and violence of the ſymptoms, that a great quantity | 


hered in ſome re- | 
he goes farther ſtill, and pretends to aſcertain | 


MensTRUUMS 
a quantity; and, ag it is 
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raiſe that efferveſcence, which occaſions the aperture of the 
uterine arteries, * 
To confirm this, he alleges, that perſons of a bilious conſti- 
tution have the menſes either more plentifully, or more fre- 
- quently, than others; and that diſtempers, manifeſtly bilious, 
are attended with ſymptoms reſembling thoſe of women la- 
bouring under difficult menſtruation. It it be objected, that, 
on this foot, men ſhould have 1 as well as women; he 
anſwers, that men do not abound in bile ſo much as women, 
the pores of the ſormer being more open, and carrying off more 
of the ſerous part of the blood, which is the vehicle of all the 
other humours; and, conſequently, a greater part of each is diſ- 
charged through them than in women, wherein the ſuperfluity 
muſt either continue to cifculate with the blood, or be ga- 
thered in proper receptacles : which is the caſe in the bile. 
The fame reaſon he gives why menftruation ſhould not be in 
brutesz the pores of theſe being manifeſtly more open than 
thoſe of women, as appears from the quantity of hair which 
they bear; for the vegetation whereof, a large cavity, and a 
wider aperture of the glands, is r than where no ſuch 
thing is produced: yet there is ſome difference between the 
males and females even amon e, ſome of the latter havii 
their menſes, though not ſo . not. in the ſame form 
uantity, as women. | 
e adds, that the ſeveral phænomena of the menſes, whether 
in a natural, a .regular, or diſeaſed caſe, flow naturally and 
readily from this hypothefis ; and that whatever may be ac- 
counted for from a plethora, or from any particular ferment, 
may, without any ſtraining, be applied to this. 
The root of black hellebore, and ſteel, are the principal reme- 
dies for obſtructions of the menſes.: the former is almoſt infal- 
lible, and in many caſes where the latter is not only ineffe- 
Qual, but improper, as in plethoric/habits ; for, with ſuch, 
ſteel will ſometimes raiſe hyſteric commotions, convulſions, 
and a kind of uterine furor; whereas hellebore thins the blood, 
and diſpoſes it for a diſcharge, without making it more impe- 
tuous : ſo that tho” both provoke the menſes, yet they do it 
by different ways; ſteel by — the blood's velocity, 
and giving it a greater moment againſt the uterine arteries ; 
and-hellebore by dividing it, and rendering it more fluid. See 
Supplement, article Menszs. | 9 | 
MENSIS. MonTH. 
Mexs1s chymicus. See ö MENSTRUUM. 
Mens1s vetitus, FENCE month. | | 
MENSTRUAL, or MtnsTRvovs, a term in medicine, ap- 
plied to the blood which flows from women in their ordinary 
monthly purgations. | 3H 
The menftrual blood is the exceſs or redundance of the blood 
in the body. It may be defined, an excrement ſerving for the 
formation, as well as nutrition, of the foetus in the womb, and 
which, at other times, is evacuated monthly. 7 15 
Ol all animals, there are none beſides women, and perhaps 
apes, Which have their regular menſtrual purgations.— Hip- 


earth like vinegar. Pliny and Columella add, that it burns 
herbs, kills plants, tarniſes looking-glaſſes; and that 

which taſte it, run mad. But this is all fabulous; it being cer - 
tain, that this blood is the fame with chat in the veins and arte 


By the Jewiſh law, a woman was unclean while the menffrual 
blood flowed :. and the man who touched her, or the move- 
ables ſhe had touched, was declared (unclean, Levir. xv. 
MunsTRUAL epaffs. : $f Eracr.' © 
MENSTRUAL ——_y the moon. 1 C ARGUMENT. 
MENSTRUUM®*, SoLvent, or Dis80LvenT, in chy- 
miſryſ any liquor that will diſſolve, that is, ſeparate the parts 
of hard bodies. e 5 e 4152005 
_ © © The term takes its riſe from this, that ſome chymiſts — 
- the complete diſſolution of « mixed body cannot be effected 
in leſs than forty days ; which period they call a philofophical 
Aqua regalis is a men/fruum for aqua fortis, and ſpirit of 
2 for moſt other rs 4 A common water for ſalts, &c. 
mſtruum is properly a s which, being applied 
to, or intermixed with another, os diſſolve it, as 2 all 
the diſſolving parts float among the parts diſſolved, and {6 di- 
vides it into its minuteſt parts, as that the parts of the diſſol- 
vent are ihtermixed with — of the my diflolved. —W hence 
it appears, that every men/truum, in diſſolving a „ is like- 
iſe diſſolved itſelf; fan, with the — — to make 
up one body. A knife, therefore, divides bread; but is not on 
that account a menfiruum, as it does not coptitute ove body 
wich the bread: but water boiled with the bread is a m n- 
Aruum with regard to the bread, as it only makes up one body 


therewith. | a ab erage 

be divided into two claſſes: the firſt conſiſts 
of ſuch as are fluid ; the ſecond of ſuch as are ſolid; that is, they 
are either actually divided, or they muſt be ſo ere they ac. .. 
Fluid MEnsTRuuMs are, water, dew, oils, ſaline and acid ſpi- 

rits, alkalies, ſalts, &@c, . 
Solid Mens TRUUMs- are. ſuch as muſt be made fluid ere they 
will diſſolve: ſuch are, moſt ſalts, nitre, vitriol, Wc. 4 | 


_ 
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All menfiruums,. at the time they act as ſuch, that is, at the 
time they are diſſolving, act as fluids ; whether ſuch menſtruum 
be a fluid, or a'folid. Thus, e. gr. ſilver is a menſt ruum with 
regard to gold ; for if you take an ounce of filver, melt it in 


- the fire, and add a grain of gold, all the parts of the ſilver | 


will inter mix themſelves with the parts of the gold; fo as that 


- the gold and ſilver, which before were ſeparate, now make | . 
but one maſs.—But gold and ſilver are only men/?ruums as | 


they are diſſolved by the fire 3 i. e. as they are rendered fluid. 
A. tothe action of MExsTRUUMS, Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for 
. it ffom-the acids wherewith thoy are impregnated. The parti- 


_ cles of acids are found to be endued with a ſtrong attractive 


force, wherein their activity conſiſts, and by virtue whereof 


- they diſſolve bodies. Theſe acids he ſuppoſes of a middle nature 


between water and hard bodies, and to attract both. By this 


attraction they gather together about the particles of bodies, 


' whether metallic, ſtony, or the like, and adhere to them very 
cloſe, ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them by diſtillation, or 


ſublimation. Thus ſtrongly attracted, and gathered together | 


on all ſides; they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake aſunder, the parti- 


cles of bodies, i. 6. they diſſolve them; and by the attractive 


power whereby they ruſh againſt the particles of the bodies, 
they move the fluid, and fo excite heat, ſhaking ſome of the 
particles to that degree, as to convett them into air, and ſo 
generating bubbles. See Act, | n 
Br. Keil gives us the theory or foundation of the action of 
men/truums, in the following propoſitions : 

1» Two corpuſcles may be placed ſo near each other, with- 
© -out touching, as that the force wherewith they attract each 
other, ſhall eafily exceed that of their gravity. | 
20, If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be every way equally at- 
tracted by the ambient particles, the corpuſcle will not be 
put in any motion; but if it be attracted more by ſome. of 
* particles than by others, it will then tend towards that 

quarter where the attraction is the ſtrongeſt: and the motion 
thus produced will be correſpondent to the inequality of the 
attraction; that is, if the inequality be great, the motion 
Will beſo; and, if little, little. SUE 
F. Corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and attracting each other 
more than the interpoſed particles of the fluid ; thoſe particles 
ol the fluid will be driven aſide, and the corpuſcles approach 
euch other with a force equal to the exceſs of their mutual at- 
traction; beyond the attraction of the particles of the fluid. 
4, If a body be placed in a fluid, whoſe parts attract the par- 
tiles oſ the fluid more ſtrongly than thoſe particles are attract 
ed by one another, and if in the body there. be ſeyeral pores 
pervious to the particles of thoſe fluids, the fluid will pre ſently 
- diffuſe itſelf through the pores; and if the connexion of the 
parts in that body be not ſo ſtrong, as that it may be ex- 
ceeded by the impetus of the particles ruſhing together, the 
immerſed body will undergo a diſſolution. MO 2£! 
Hence, for a men/iruum'to be fit to difſolve 1 a given body, 
there are three things required: 10, That the parts of the 
dody attract che particles of the menſfruum more ſtrongly 
than thoſe are attracted hy each other. 29, That the body 
have pores adequate and pertious to the particles of the men- 
 Firmum. 3, Phat the coheſion of the parts of the body be 
not ſo ſtrong, but that ĩt may be tom aſunder by the impetus 
of the particles ruſhing together. Hence alſo it follows, 
that the particles which conſtitute ſpirit of wine, ate more 
ſtrongly attracted by each other, than by thoſe of a ſaline 
body immerged in it. 
Hlence we ſee the reaſons of the different effects of different 
menſtruums; why ſome bodies, for inſtance, metals, diſſolve in 
a ſaline menſtruum: others again, as reſin, in a ſulphureous 
one, c. particularly why ſilver diſſolves in aqua fortis, and 
. gold only in aqua regalis 3 all the varieties whereof are ac- 
888 for, from the different degrees of coheſion, i. e. 


of attraction in the parts of the body to be diſſolved, the dif- 


ferent diameters and figures of its pores, the different de- 
grees of attraction in the menffruum, and the different dia- 
meters and figures of its part. D iet 

Suppoſe, #. gr. the attraction of gold 
a to h; and of ſilver to aqua fortis as h to d; but that of aqua 
for tis to aqua regia as d to -; let F ſignify the magnitude of 
particles in aqua fortis, and r thoſe in aqua regia ; c the co- 


hefion of gold, and g the coheſion of ſilver: if the! diameters | 

of the particles f be greater than the diametets of the pores of | 
gold, they can never diſſolve the gold, let their attractive force | 
de ever o ſtrong. But if 7 be greater than g, then the | - 
filver will yield to the mnſtrumm whoſe particles are f, and lefs | 


than the pores of the filver 3' and if Derr be leſs than g, the 


ſilver will neverdiſfolve in the nwh/fruum, the particles where- | | 
ok are r, and the attractive force , But if a—exr be greater | 


dan c, the nenſtruum made up of the particles 7, and whoſe 
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How a menſtruum may ſuſpend bodies much heavier than Itſelf, 


7 . 


which very often happens, may be conceived by confidering, | 


| that the parts of no fluid can be fo eaſily ſeparated; but they 
„Will alittle ies Fra retard the deſcent of ah heayy podie 


* 
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to that of ſilver to be as 
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through them; and that this reſiſtance is, ceteris paribus, ſtill 
Proportionable to the ſurface of the deſcending bodies: but the 
. © ſurfaces of the bodies do by no means inereuſe, or decreafe, 

in the fame proportion''as'"theif ſolidities do; for the ſolid ty 
-mnereaſes as the cube, but the ſurface only as the ſquare of 
the diameter. Small bodies; therefore, will have muth 
larger ſurfaces, in proportion to their folid contents, than 
larger bodies will; and conſequently, when exceedingly di- 
miniſned, may eaſily he buoyed up in the liquor. n 
MansTRUUM, in pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body that will 
extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, HecoRion, or 
the like. See ExTRAcT, Inruston, and DecocTron: 
Mzxsr Run peracutum” is a name given by Mr. Boyle to a 
menſtruum he extracted from bread only; that would prey on 
bodies more compact than many hard minerals, nay, even 
on glaſs, and do many things that aqua fortis would not do.— 
With this he drew tinctures not only from crude corals, but 
alſo from the lapis hematites, and granates, nay, from dia- 
monds and rubies.” 


| MENSURATION; the act, or art, of meaſuring. See Mz A- 
SURING. 
MENTAL, ſomething that relates, or is reſtrained, to the 
operation of the underſtanding, - * 
Thus, a mental prayer is ſuch an one as is made merely in the 
mind, without pronouncing one word of it. a 
Mental reſervations are the refuge of hypocrites; See Rx- 
SERVATION. © | 1495] | IF AY 
MENT UM, in anatomy, the lower part of the face, beneath 
the mouth; which we otherwiſe diſtinguiſh by the name of 
chin. See Face. Sram”: = | 
MEPHITIS, or MernrricAL exhalation, denotes a poiſon- 
ous and noxious ſteam iſſuing out of the earth, and chiefly 
from a ſulphurous principle. | . 177112477 
The moſt remarkable exhalation of this kind is that in the 
Grotta del Cane near Puzzoli, about two miles from Naples, 
in Italy; the ſteam of which kills dogs; 'or other animals. 
when brought within its reach: a. very curious account of 
which, and the manner of its efficacy, is given by Dr. Mead, in 
biseflay' on poiſons. See Supplement, article EXHALATIONS., 
MER. 9532 le MER. See the article Ous TER. 
MERCATOR “'s chart, or projection, is a ſea · chart, or projection 
of the ſurſace of the earth in plano, wherein the meridians, pa- 
rallels, and rhumb- lines, are all repreſented by ſtrait lines; the 
meridians being likewiſe parallel ; though their degrees are not 
- equal; but are continually inlarged as they approach nearer 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles on the 
globe decreaſe as they approach the pole ; that is, in the ratio 
of the radius to the fine complement of the latitude. - 
For the conſtruction, ufe, advantages, &c, "hereof, ſee 
Mereator's Cy ant. - + 1 | Se 
Mzrcartor's ſailing is that performed loxodromically, by 
MERCHANDICE,: _ See Mercator's SAILING. . 
A E, or MzxcanTILY profeſſion, the ſunction 
of a merchant; or the art, — o Oc. of exereiſing a 
- Wholeſale commerce. | en e 
The merrantil- profeſſion is eſteemed noble, and indepen- 
dent. In France, by two arrets of Louis XIV. the one of 
1669. the other of 1701. the nobility are allowed to trade, 
both by land and ſea, without derogating from their nobility: 
and we. have frequent inſtances of merchants ennobled in that 
country, in regard of the utility of their commerce, and 
the manufactures they have ſet up. In Bretagne, even a 
retail trade does not derogate from nobility. . 9 9 
When the nobles of that province are diſpoſed for commerce, 
they let their e ; that is, they do not loſe it, but 
only ceaſe to enjoy the privileges of their nobleſſe while their 
commerce continues; and re · aſſume it, on their giving over 
trade, without any letters or inſtrument of rehabilitation. 
In republics trading is ſtill more valued ; but no- where more 


— 


1 


tan in England, where the younger ſons and brothers of the 


'beſt families are * bred up to merchandice. © Add to 
tis, that many of dian princes are the principal mer- 
chants of their ſtates; and think it no diſcredit to make their 
_ Palaces ſerve as warehouſes: and that many of the kings of 
Aſia, and moſt of thoſe of the coaſt of Africa'and Guiney, traf- 
fick with the Europeans, ſometimes by their miniſters, and 
ſometimes in perſon.; n.. 
The principal qualifications requiſite for the proſeſſion of a mer - 
. chant; are, 1. To know how to keep books fingle or double ʒuix. 
journals; ledgers, and others. 2. To drawinvoices, contracts, 
charter · parties, policies of aſſurance; bills of exchange, letters 
miſſive, Cc. 3. To know the relation between the money, 


places where the ſeveral kinds of merchandiceare manufactured, 


— 


whence; the preparation the materials require before they 
are wrought; and the merchandices! afterwards. 5. The 


lengibs and-breadths- of ſtuffü, 2 ſilks, - wools, hair, linens, 


andi the ingredients for the formation of the different colours. 
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weights; and meaſures, of ſeveral countries, 4. Lo know the 


* . — h : 
7. The merchandices that abound, or are more rare, in one 
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in what manner made, what the materials compoſed of; and 


c. the regulations of the places where ihey are manufactured 
and their different prices at different ſeaſons. 6. The dyeing; 


3x. a 


the ſymptoms, thongh very vexatious and 


_ - Jiquor he thinks well adapted to. raiſe a fermentation in the 


MEN 


Yet, in a woman not p ] 
expanſe. Again, the fore-fide of the thorax is ſmoother in 
women than in men, and the blood veſſels, lymphatics, adi- 

ſe and nervous veſſels, membranes, and fibres, are much 
aner in women than in men: whence all their cavities, cells, 
veſſels, &c. are more eaſily repleniſhed, and the humours ag- 
gregated in them ; beſides, that they are found to perſpire leſs 
than men, and to arrive much ſooner at their maturity, or æx h 


of "increaſe. To which be adds the confideratioh of the foft | 


pulpous texture of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins 
and arteries it is filled withal. | 


Hence, an healthy maid, being arrived at her growth, begins | 


to prepare more nutriment than is required for the ſupport of 
the body z which, as there is not to be any farther accretion, 
muſt, of neceſſity, fill the veſſels, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
uterus and - breaſts, they being the leaſt compreſſed. Theſe 
will be dilated. more than the others; whence the lateral vaſ- 
cules evacuating their humour into the cavity of the uterus, 
it will be filled, and extended. Hence a pain, heat, and hea- 
vineſs, will be felt about the loins, pubes, &c. the veſſels of 
the uterus, at the ſame time, will be ſo dilated, as to emit blood 
into the cavity of the uterus, and its mouth will be lubricated 
and looſened, and blood iſſue out. As the quantity of blood is 
diminiſhed, the veſſels will be leſs preſſed, and will contract 
themſelves again cloſer, ſo as again to retain the blood, and let 
yu the groſſer part of the ſerum ; till at length only the uſual 
m paſſes. Again, there are more humours prepared, which 
are more ealily lodged in veſſels once dilated; and hence the 
menſes go and return at various periods in various perſons, 
This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by Dr. Drake, 
who maintains, that there is no ſuch repletion, or, at leaſt, 
that it is not neceſſary to menſtruation ; arguing, that, if the 
menſes were owing to a plethora ſo accumulated, the ſym- 
ptoms would ariſe gradually, and the heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and 
inactivity, neceſſary ſymptoms of a plethora, would be felt long 
before the period were completed, and women would begin to 
be heavy and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſym- 
ptoms would increaſe daily: which is contrary to all expe 
rience ; many women, who have them regularly and eaſily, 
having no warning, nor any ether rule to prevent an indecent 
© ſurprize, than the meaſure of the time; in which, ſome that 
have ſlipped, have been put to confuſion and ſhifts, no-ways 
conſiſtent with the notice a plethoric body would give. He 
adds, that, even in thoſe who are — purged this way, 
ious, do not make 
- fuch regular approaches, as a gradual accumulation neceſſa- 
rily requires. If we conſider what violent ſym come on 
in an hour, we ſhall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty 
acceſſion of matter, which ſhould, in an hour or a day's time, 
make ſuch great alterations. According to the , 
the laſt hour contributes no more than the firſt, , of con- 
ſequence, the alteration ſhould not be greater in the one than 
the other ; ſetting aſide the bare eruption. e 
This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againft Dr. Freind's 


© theory; which, it muſt be owned,” notwithſtanding theſe ob- 


002467 Birr the moſt rational and conſiſtent that has yet 
een advanced, t 
Thoſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of fermentation, 
and maintain the evacuation of blood in thoſe parts to be the 
effect of an efferveſcence or ebullition of the blood. This opi- 
nion has been maintained by many, particularly by Dr. Charle- 
ton, Bale, De Graaf, and Drake; the two firſt of whom ſup- 
. poſe a ferment peculiar to the women, which produces this 
flux, and affects that part only, or at leaft principally, Dr. 
Graaf, leſs particular in his notion, only ſuppoſes an efferve- 
. ſcence of the blood raiſed by ſome ferment, without affigning 
how it acts, or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of the 
blood occaſioned them all to think, th-t it aroſe from ſome- 


thing till then extraneous to the blood, and led them to the | 


which no anatomical inquiry could ever ſhew, or find any re- | 


- ceptacle for, nor any reaſoning neceſſarily infer. Again, that 


muſt be conveyed into the blood in a ſhort time, and, conſe- 
, that it muſt have been ready gathered in ſome re- 
where, while it was lodged, its action was re- 


1 


he 
— TS 
to be . 4 the bi erment. "This 


when diſcharged into it in a quantity; and, as it is 
| is the dow not about of = cootiniul 


| 


through the compreſ- 
emits the gall ; which, by 


fegnant, there is not mich to fill this 


| neceſſary there ſhould be a ferment, 
but 2 alſo for this ferment ; concluding, from the | 
ſuddenneſs and violence of the ſymptoms, that a great quantity | 


goes farther ſtill, and pretends to aſcertain | 


MEN 


raiſe that efferveſcence, which occaſions the aperture of the 
uterine arteries. | | 
To confirm this, he alleges, that perſons of a bilious conſti- 
tution have the menſes either more plentifully, or more fre- 
quently, than others; and that diſtempers, manifeſtly bilious, 
are attended with ſymptoms reſembling thoſe of women la- 
bouring under difficult menſtruation, If it be objected, that, 
on this foot, men ſhould have nes as well as women; he 
anſwers, that men do not abound in bile ſo much as women, 
the pores of the former being more open, and carrying off more 
of the ſerous part of the blood, which is the vehicle of all the 
other humours; and, conſequently, a greater part of each is diſ- 
charged through them than in women, wherein the ſuperfluity 
| muſt either continue to circulate with the blood; or be ga- 
thered in proper receptacles : which is the caſe in the bile. 
The fame reaſon he gives why menftruation ſhould not be in 
brutes ; the pores of theſe being manifeſtly more open than 
thoſe of women, as appears from the quantity of hair which 
1 they bear; for the vegetation whereof, a large cavity, and a 
wider aperture of the glands, is neceſſary, than where no ſuch 
thing is 222 : yet there is ſome difference between the 
males and females even among theſe, ſome of the latter havit 
their menſes, though not ſo often, nor. in the ſame form 
quantity, as women, | 
He adds, that the ſeveral phænomena of the menſes, whether 
in a natural, a regular, or diſeaſed caſe, flow naturally and 
readily from this hypothefis ; and that whatever may be ac- 
counted for from a plethora, or from any particular ferment, 
may, without any ſtraining, be applied to this. 
The root of black hellebore, and fteel, are the principal reme- 
dies for obſtructions of the menſes.: the former is almoſt infal- 
lible, and in many caſes where the litter is not only ineffe- 
Rual, but improper, as in plethoric habits ; for, with ſuch, 
ſee] will ſometimes raiſe hyſteric commotions, convulſions, 
and a kind of uterine furor z whereas hellebore thins the blood, 
and diſpoſes it for a diſcharge, without making it more impe- 
tuous : fo that tho“ both provoke the menſes, yet they do it 
by different ways; ſteel by increaſing the blood's velocity, 
and giving it a greater moment inf the uterine arteries; 
and-hellebore by dividing it, and rendering it more fluid, See 
Supplement, article Menszs. _ | PI. 
MENSIS. MonTH. 
Mexs18 chymicus. See ö MENSTRUUM. 
Mens1s vetitus. FENCE month. | 
MENSTRUAL, or MEtnsTRvuovs, a term in medicine, ap- 
plied to the blood which flows from women in their ordinary 
monthly purgations. | j 
The menſtrual blood is the exceſs or redundance of the blood 
in the body. It may be defined, an excrement ſerving for the 
formation, as well as nutrition, of the foetus in the womb, and 
which, at other times, is evacuated monthly. 7 
Of all animals, there are none befides women, and perhaps 
| apes, which have their regular men/ffrual purgations.—Hip- 
© pocrates ſays, that the menſtrua blood gnaws and tears the 
earth like vinegar. Pliny and Col a add, that it burns 
herbs, kills plants, tarniſhes looking-glaſſes; and that dogs 
which taſte it, run mad. But this is all fabulous; it being cer- 
tain, that this blood is the fame with that in the veins and arte - 


ries. 57.28 | 
By the Jewiſh law, a woman was unclean while the menfirual 
blood flowed : and the man who touched her, or the move- 
| ables ſhe had touched, was declared (unclean, Levit. x. 
MunsTRUAL epatts. © | : See 5 * 
MENSTRUAL longitude of the moon. 1 © CARGUMENT.' 
MENSTRUUM®*, SoLvenT, or Diss0LvenT, in chy- 
miſiy ; any liquor that will diffolve, that is, ſeparate the parts 
of hard bodies, | 0 4X5 a 
®* The term takes its riſe from this, that ſome chymiſts 
the complete diſſolution of a mixed body cannot be effected 
in leſs than forty days; which period they call a philofophical 


month. | | 
Aqua regalis is a mey/fruum for gold; aqua fortis, and ſpirit of 
nitre, for moſt other metals; common water for rey 


Menſtruum is properly defined a „which, being applied 
to, or intermixed with another, by fo diſſolve * on all 
the diſſolving parts float among the parts diſſolved, and ſo di- 
vides it into its minuteſt parts, as that the parts of the diſſol- 
vent are intermixed with thoſe of the body diffolved. —Whence 
it N that every menſfruum, in diflolving a body, is like - 
wiſe diſſolved itſelf; ſo as, with the body it ile to make 
up one body. A knife, therefore, divides bread; but is not on 
chat account a men/iruwm, as it does not conſtitute one body 
with the bread: but water boiled with the bread is a nen- 
3 the bread, as it only makes up one body 
therewith. 5 wt : PID 
MensTRUUMS may be divided into two claſſes: the firſt confifts 
of ſuch as are fluid ; the ſecond of ſuch as are ſolid; that is, they 
are either actually divided, or they muſt be ſo ere they act. 
Fluid MEnsTRUums are, water, 2 Oils, ſaline and acid ſpt- 
rits, alkalies, ſalts, &. EE 
Solid MensTRUUMs-are. ſuch as muſt be made fluid ere the7 
will diſſolve: ſuch are, moſt ſalts, nitre, vitriol, Sr. 
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All menfiruums, at the time they act as ſuch, that is, at the 
time they are diſſolving, act as fluids; whether ſuch menſtruum 
be a fluid, or a'folid. Thus, . gr. ſilver is a menfffuum with | 


regard to gold; for if you take an ounce of ſilver, melt it in 


the fire, and add a grain of gold, all the parts of the filver | 


will inter mix themſelves with the parts of the gold; fo as that 
the gold and ſilver, which before were ſeparate, now make 


but one maſs.— But gold and ſilver are only menſtruumt as 


they are diſſolved by the fire ; i. e. as they are rendered fluid. 
M to the action f MExsTRUUMS, Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for 
it from the acids wherewith they are impregnated. The parti- 

cles of acids are found to be endued with a ſtrong attractive 
force, wherein their activity conſiſts, and by virtue whereof 


they diſſolve bodies. Theſe acids he ſuppoſes of a middle nature | 


between water and hard bodies, and to attract both. By this 
- attraQtion they gather together about the particles of bodies, 
' whether metallic, ſtony, or the like, and adhere to them very 
- cloſe, ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them by diſtillation, or 


ſublimation. Thus ftrongly attracted, and gathered together 


on all ſides; they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake aſunder, the parti- 
cles of bodies, i. e. they diſſolve them; and by the attractive 
power whereby they ruſh againſt the particles of the bodies, 
they move the fluid, and fo excite heat, ſhaking ſome of the 
particles to that degree, as to convett them into air, and fo 
generating bubbles. See AcrD. | | 
Dr. Keil gives us the theory or foundation of the action of 
ums, in the following propoſitions : 
1*, Two corpuſcles may be placed ſo near each other, with- 
out touching, as that the force wherewith they attract each 
other, ſhall eaſily exceed that of their gravity. 
2, If a le placed in a fluid be every way equally at- 
tracted by the ambient particles, the corpuſcle will not be 
put in any motion; but if it be attracted more by ſome of 
the particles than by others, it will then tend towards that 
quarter where the attraction is the ſtrongeſt: and the motion 
thus produced will be correſpondent to the inequality of the 
attraction ; that is, if the inequality be great, the motion 
Will beſo; and, if little, little. | 
. Corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and attraQtingeach other 
more than the interpoſed particles of the fluid; thoſe particles 
ol the fluid will be driven aſide, - and the corpuſcles approach 
each other with a force equal to the exceſs of their mutual at- 
traction; beyond the attraction of the particles of the fluid. 
4, If a body be placed in a fluid, whoſe parts attract the par- 
ticles of the fluid more ſtrongly than whoſe particles are attract 
ed by one another, and if in the body there. be ſeveral pores 
pervious to the particles of thoſe fluids, the fluid wilt preſently 
diffuſe itſelf through the pores ; and if the connexion of the 
parts in that body be not ſo ſtrong, as that it may be ex- 
ceeded by the impetus of the particles ruſhing together, the 
immerſed body will undergo a diffolution. 5/7 = 
Hence, for a menſtruum to be fit to difſolve | a given body, 
there are three things required: 10, That the parts of the 
dody attract the particles of the more ſtrongly 
. than thoſe are attracted by each other. 20, That the body 
have pores adequate and pervious to the particles of the men- 
ruum. 30, "That the coheſion of the parts of the body be 
not ſo ſtrong, but that it may be torn aſunder by the impetus 
of the particles ruſhing together. Hence alſo it follows, 


that the particles which conſtitute ſpirit of wine, ate more 


ſtrongly attracted by each other, than by thoſe of a ſaline 
body immerged in it. n ein vi las 034%)! 
Hence we ſee the reaſons of the different effects of different 
menſlruums; why ſome bodies, for inſtance, metals, diſſolve in 
a ſaline menflruum: othe in, as teſin, in a ſulphureous 
one, c. particularly why ſilver diſſolves in aqua fortis, and 
gold only in aqua regalis; all the varieties whereof are ac- 
countable for, from the different degrees of coheſion, i. e. 
of attraction in the parts of the body to be diſſolved, the dif- 
ferent diameters and figures of its pores, the different de- 
grees of attraction in the menfiruum, and 
meters and figures of its parte. 
+ Suppoſe, e. gr. the attraction of gold to that of ſilver to be as 
a tob; and of filver to aqua fortis as to d; but that of aqua 
fortis to aqua regia as d to ez let F ſignify the magnitude of 
particles in aqua fortis, and r thoſe in 
heſion of gold, and g the coheſion of ſilver: if the ' diameters 
of the particles F be greater than the diameters of the pores of 
gold, they can never diſſolve the gold, let their attractive force 
de ever ſo ſtrong. But if þ—fxa' be greater than g, then the 
filver will yield to the menſtruum whoſe particles are f, and leſs 
than the pores of the filver ; and if Derr be leſs than g, the 
ſilver will never diſſolve in the menſtruum, the particles where- 
of are r, and the attractive force e. But if err be greater 
than c, the men/iruum made up of the particles r. and whoſe 


attractive force is e, will be able to penetrate and difſalve the 
ſuſpend bodies much heavier than itſelf, 


old, ee Wo TEA | 

ow a menſtruum may | itt 
Which very often happens, may be conceived by confidering, 
that the parts of no fluid can be ſo eafily ſeparated, but they 


Will alittle eee retard the deſcent of any heavy bodies. 
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the different dia- | 


aqua regia ; c the co- | 


through them; and that this reſiſtance is, ceteris paribus, ftiff 
proportionable to the ſurface of the deſcending bodies: but the 
ſurfaces of the bodies do by no means inereuſe, or decreafe, 
in the fame proportion a their ſolidities do; for the ſolidity 
-inereaſes as the cube, but the ſurface only as the ſquare of 
the diameter. Srhall bodies; therefore, will have muth 
larger ſurfaces, in proportion to their folid contents, than 
larger bodies will; and conſequently; when exceedingly di- 
miniſhed, may eaſily he buoyed up in the liquor. Ae 


|MansTRxUuM, in pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body that will 


extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoRion, or 
| the like. See ExrRACTT, Inruston, and DecocTron: 
MEnsTRUUM peracutum is a name given by Mr. Boyle to a 
menſiruum he extracted from bread only; that would'prey on 
bodies more compact than many hard minerals, nay, even 
on glaſs, and do many things that aqua fortis would not do,— 
With this he drew tinctures not only from crude corals, but 
alſo from the lapis bæmatites, and granates, nay, from dia- 
monds and rubies.” 


MENSURATION, the act, or art, of meaſuring. See Mr a- 
SURING. | 
MENTAL, ſomething that relates, or is reſtrained, to the 
operation of the underſtanding, | 
Thus, a mental prayer is ſuch an one as is made' merely in the 
mind, without pronouncing one word of it. 
Mental reſervations are the refuge of hypocritess See Rx- 
SERVATION. 4 
MENT UM, in anatomy, the lower part of the face, beneath 
the mouth; which we otherwiſe diſtinguiſh by the name of 
chin. See Face. a 4 e 
MEPHITIS, or MeeniTiCaAL exhalation, denotes a poiſon- 
ous and noxious fteam iſſuing out of the earth, and chiefly 
from a ſulphurous principle. i LABS 
The moſt remarkable exhalation of this kind is that in the 
Grotta del Cane near Puzzoli, about two miles from Naples, 
in Italy; the ſteam of which kills dogs; or other animals. 
when brought within its reach: a. very curious account of 
which, and the manner of itsefficacy, is given by Dr. Mead, in 
his eſſay on poiſons. See Supplement, article EXHALAaTIONS. 
MER. — Oufter le MER. See the article Ousr ER. 
MERCATOR 's chart, or prejecbion, is a ſea · chart, or projection 
of the ſurſace of the earth in plano, wherein the meridians, pa- 
rallels, and rhumb. lines, are all repreſented by ſtrait lines; the 
meridians being likewiſe parallel; though their degrees are not 
cqual, but are continually inlarged as they approach nearer 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles on the 
globe decreaſe as they approach the pole; that is, in the ratio 
of the radius to the ſine complement of the latitude. + 
For the conſtruction, ufe, advantages, &c, hereof, ſee 
Mercator Ch ant. N Px. 
MzeRcaTor's ſailing is that performed loxodromically, by 
means of Mercator's charts. See Mercator's SAIIIN G. 
MERCHANDICE, or MzzxcanTILz profeſſion, the function 
of a merchant; or the art, method, c. of exerciſing a 
| Wholeſale commerce. SET ; 
The mercantile-profeſlion is eſteemed noble, and indepen- 
dent. In France, by two arrets of Louis XIV. the one of 
1669. the other of 1901. the nobility are allowed to trade, 
both by land and ſea, without derogating from their nobility : 
and we, have frequent inſtances of merchants ennobled in that 
country, in regard of the utility of their commerce, and 
the manufactures they have ſet up. In Bretagne, even a 
retail trade does not derogate from nobility. 
When the nobles of that province are diſpoſed for commerce, 
they let their nobility ſleep; that is, they do not loſe it, but 
only ceaſe to enjoy the privileges of their nobleſſe while their 
commerce continues; and re · aſſume ĩt, on their giving over 
trade, without any letters or inſtrument of re- habilitation. 
In republics trading is ſtill more valued ; but no-where more 
than in England, where the younger ſons and brothers of the 
beſt families are 9 bred up to merchandice. Add to 
this, that many of the Italian princes are the principal mer- 
chants of their ſtates ; and think it no diſcredit to make their 
palaces ſerve as warehouſes: and that many of the kings of 
Aſia, and moſt of thoſe of the coaſt of Africa and Guiney, traf- 
fick with the Europeans, ſometimes by their miniſters, and 
ſometimes in perſon. | avi os jo} 3%:159 
The principal qualifications requiſite for the proſeſſion of a mer- 
chant, are, 1. To know how to keep books ſingle or double ir. 
journals, ledgers, and others. 2. Lo draw invoices, contracts, 
charter · parties, policies of aſſurance, bills of exchange, letters 
miſſive, &c. 3. To know the relation between the money, 
weights, and meaſures, of ſeveral countries. 4. Lo know the 
places where the ſeveral kinds of merchundice are manufactured, 
in what manner made, what the materials compoſed of, and 
whence; the preparation the materials require before they 
are wrought; and the merchandices afterwards. 5. The 
lengths and breadths of ſtuffs, as ſilks, wools, hairs, linens, 


* — 


and their different prices at different ſeaſons. 6. The dyeing; 
and the ingredients for the formation of the different colours. 
7. The merchandices that abound, or are more rare, in one 
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&c. the regulations of the places where they are manufactured 


Mchn. See Sr. 
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ntry than another their kinds and qualities ; and the man- 


cob 
ner of trafficking in them to the beſt 


what it is that 'raifes or lowers it. 10. The duties to be paid, 
both at the import and export of wares, according to the uſage 
of the place, the tarifs, regulations; Me. 14. The manner of 


in magazines, or in voyages, c. 14. On what terms a mer- 
chant · veſſel may be freighted and inſured. 13. The goodneſs 


aud value of every thing requiſite for the conſtruction or re- 


* futing of, veſſels, the prices of woods, cordage, maſts, anchors, 
; ſails, and other negeſſaries. 14. The wages ordinarily given 
_ Captains, officers, and failors ; and the manner of contracting 
. withthem.: 45, The foreign languages, which may be reduced 
w three principslonesz viz. the Spaniſh, uſed almoſt through 
all the eaſt, particularly on the coaſt of Africa, from the Ca- 
naries to the Cape of Good Hope; the Italian, uſed through- 
out the coaffs of the Mediterranean, and many places of the 
. Levant 3 and the Teutonic ot German, uſed throughout moſt 
countries of the north, 16. The conſular juriſprudence, the 
laws, cuſtoms, companies, colonies, chambers of inſurance, 
- conſulates in the ſeveral countries ; and, in general, all the 
ordinances, regulations, and policies, relating to commerce. 
MERCHANT, a perſon who carries on merchandice, or ſuſ- 
tains the meteantile profeſſion. See MERCHANDICE. 


Law MERCHANT. | Law. | 
Statute MERCHANT: _ þ bee Savors 
Tenant per ſlatute MERCHANT. -CTznanT. 


MERCHENLAGE, the law of the Mercians. See Law 


 MERCURE gdalont. See the article GAL AN r. | 


MERCURIAL, ſomething that conſiſts of, or bears a relation 

ta, mercury, or quick-filver. +» | 

We ſay alſo, a mercurial perſon, to denote a perſon of a briſk, 

volatile complexion ; ſuch perſons being ſuppoſed by aſtro- 
logers to be under the more immediate influence of the planet 


Mercury. We fay, mercurial fumes, mercurial ſpirits, &c. | 


with reference to the mineral mercury. 


 MegrcURIAL medicines. Mencunials. 

* MyxcutlarC' phoſphorus. Pros PHORUS, | 
Ms xCURIAL ſalvation. Ye Sally ATION. 
McrcuRIAL thermometer. THERMOMETER. 
Mr acURIAL wnguents,friftions, &c. I f SALLWATION, |: 
MzxcuRAL waters. 1 War za. 
MERCURIALS, medicines compoſed, or prepared, of mer- 


cury, or quick-filver. See MERCURY. 
The principal of the claſs of mercurials are, mercurius albus, 
or white precip'tate of mercury; ſweet and corrofive fubli- 
mate of mercury; calomel ; artificial cinnabar; turbith 
mineral ; prince's powder; æthiops mineral, &c. Sec each 
under its proper article. „ 1 n 

The medicinal efficacy of mercury depends on its extreme di- 
viſibility, and the fiheneſs of its particles, and on their gra- 
vity, of 2 2 By means of the firſt, it finds a paſſage in- 
to the inmoſt receſſes of the a——_ —— — 
| guarded, does not exert itſelf till it comes in the re- 
— of action; where moſt other medicines either 
do not arrive, or at leaſt not till their force is trebated.— This 


it has in common with camphor. - 1 


By the latter, it is enabled to make ftill more conſiderable 
alterations in the animal oxconomy, by rendering the fluids 
- thinner, and breaking open the ſecretory paſſages: and this 

effect it has in common with chalybeats, tr whe 
It may be added, that the fame property whereby it becomes 

ſo powerful a deobſtruent, indicates, | that it is to be avoided 
in hectics, and all caſes where the conſtitution is drawn low 
by too profuſe evacuations; in regard mercurial tend to keep 
up or increaſe the /exceſs of impetus in the fluids, and that 
over · capacity in the ſecretory otiſices, wherein the defect of 


ſuch a conſtituton ſeems to conſiſt . 
MERCURV, 9, in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the inferior 


planets, and the neareſt the ſun; 


0 4 its 6 | 
Tbe mean diſtance of Mercury from the ſun is to that of our 


earth from the ſun as 387 to 1000; its excentricity 8 de- 


2 - The inclination of its orbit, that is, the angle form- 
ed by the plane of its orbit with the plane of the ecliptic, is 


6 degrees 52 minutes; its diameter to that of the earth as 


3 to 4: and therefore the globe of Mercury will be to that of 


According to Sir 


| land, by ſca, or rivers; 8, The commodities permitted or pro- 
. hibited, both for the import and export of a ſtate. 9. The price | 
of exchange, according to the courſe of ſeveral places, and | 


. 
U 
F 


- packing, dailing, and tunning merchandices, to keep them either | 


: Tha Newer eo tint axdlighe ofake ſus | 
on the ſurface of Adercury are ſeven times as intenſe as on the 


 - arface of the earth in the middle of ſummer : which, as he 


„ 
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revolution, or the length of his day, is not yet determined; 
nor is it certain whether he has ſuch a motion round his 
own axis, or not. | | | 
What variety of weather or ſeaſons it may be liable to, we 
are-ſill alſo at a loſs ; as not knowing the inclination of his 
axis to the plane of his orbit. The force of gravity on the 
ſurface of — is ſeven times as ſtrong. as on the ſurface 
of the earth. Its denſity, and conſequently ' the gravitation 
of bodies towards the centre, cannot be accurately deter- 
mined j but no doubt it muſt exceed that of our earth, by 
reaſon of the exceſs of heat there, IS 
Mercury changes its phaſes, like the moon, according tou its 
ſeveral poſitions with regard to the ſun and earth. It ap- 
pears full, in its ſuperior cot junctions with the ſun, becauſe 
we can fee the whole illuminated hemiſphere: but, in its 
lower conjunction, we only ſee the obſcure or unillumined 
hemiſphbere: in his approach towards the ſun, his light is fal- 
cated or horned. „% ? | — 
Ibe ſituation of this planet proves evidently, that the hypo- 
theſis of Prolemy is falſe: for Mercury is ſometimes obſerved 
betwixt the earth and ſun; and ſometimes beyond the fun. 
But the earth is never found between Mercury and the fun ; 
which however muſt happen, if the ſpheres of all the planets 
encompaſſed the earth, as a centre, according-to the Ptole- 
maic ſcheme. | by ty 1 
The diameter of the ſun, viewed from Mercury, would ap- 
pear three times as big as it appears on our earth; that planet 
being thrice as near him as we are; and therefore the ſun's 
diſk would appear ſeven times as large as to uus. 
Mercury's greateſt diſtance from the ſun, with regard to us, 
never exceeds twenty-eight degrees; whence it is ſeldom viſi- 
ble, being commonly either loft in the ſun's light, or, when 
the moſt remote from the ſun, in the crepuſculum, The 
beſt obſetvations of this planet are thoſe made when it is ſeen 
on the ſun's diſk; for, in its lower conjunction, it paſſes 
before the ſun like a little ſpot, eclipſing a ſmall part of his bo- 
dy, only obſervable with a teleſcope. The firſt obſervation 
of this kind was that of Gaſſendi in 1632. See Trans. 
Io an, inhabitant of Mercury, the ſolar ſpots will appear to 
traverſe his diſk fometimes in a right line from eaſt to weſt, 
and ſometimes elliptically. As the other five. planets are 
above Mercury, their phænomena will be nearly the ſame 
there, as with us. Venus and the earth, when in oppoſition 
to the ſun, will ſhine with full orbs, and afford a noble light 
to that planet. ov! * 
Mzxcvy, in chemiſtry, and natural biſtory, denotes a fluid, 
mineral matter, perfectly reſembling filver in fuſion. See 
MigerAL. | | 
Mercury is known under a great number of denominations : 
the common name among the antients was hydrargyrum, q. d. 
water of filver. The — commonly call it mercury, from 
ſome ſuppoſed relation.it bears to the planet of that name. In 
Engliſh it is popularly called quick-fkver, from its appearance. 
Many of the chemiſts call it Proteus, from the variety of forms, 
colours, c. it paſſes through in their preparations. | 
Naturaliſts are divided what claſs of ſoſſils to range mercury 
under: ſome make it a metal; others a ſemi- metal; and 
others an imperfect metal. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very improperly called a metal, 
inaſmuch. as it has not all the characters of ſuch a body; nor 
ſcarce any thing in common with the other metals, except 
weight, and fimilarity of parts : thus, for example, it is nei- 
ther diſſolvable by fire, nor malleable, nor fixed. In effect, 
it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of ſoſſils; and is rather 
the mother or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf. 
Perfect metals, according to M. Homberg, c. are nothing 
but pure mercury, whoſe little particles are penetrated on all 
ſides, and filled with the matter of light, which unites and 
binds them together into a miſs, fo that the parts of fluid mer- 
cury, which are ſuppoſed to belittle ſolid globes, in their me- 
tallification are rendered rough and uneven, being pierced on 
all ſides, and having their poresor perforations filled with the 
matter of light. By ſuch means they loſe their firſt con ſorma- 
tion, and the politure or ſmoothneſs of their ſurfaces, which 
is-one of the principal cauſes of the fluidity of mercury.” 
The chemiſts make mercury one of their hypoſtatical principles: 
not, as M. Hom obſerves, that it anſwers the character 
of a principle, which is that, whoſe ſubſtance cannat be ana- 
| lyſed, or reduced into matters more ſimple ; but becauſe the 
analyſis has not yet been diſcovered : though. it is poſſible it 
may hereafter, there being little doubt but that mercury is a 
compound. This is the more probable, in regard mercury may 
be deſtroyed ; which never happens to ſimple bodies. The 
manner of deſtroying mercury is, firſt, by changing it into a 


ſound by experiments made for that ſe by athermome- |, 
tet, is ſufficient to make water boil. Such a degree of heat 

mereſore muſt render Mercury uninhabitable to creatures of 

dur conſtitution. And if bodies on its ſurface be not inſtamed, 

and ſet on fire, it muſt be becauſe their degree of denſity is 

proportionably greater than that of ſuch bodies is with us. 

Ir Tre revolution of Merrury round the ſun, or his year, is per- 

- formed in eighty-ſeven days, twenty-three hours; his diurnal 


perfect metal, by introducing a ſufficient quantity of light 
within its ſubſtance ; __ WY expoſing this metal to a — 
ing where, in a little time, it evaporates almoſt wholl7 
ade leaving nothin behind but a zht earthy duſt. 
araters or properties of MERCURY are, firſt, That of all 
ies it is the heavieſt, after gold; and ſtill the purer it is, 
heavier : nay, ſome of the p iloſophers even bold, that 
| mercury, well purged of all its ſulphur, would be heayiet than 
| 0 


gold 


; n 
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dodies, in order to fix it (for'it is ſcarce fixable of - itſelf), it 
s eaſily ſeparable from them again by fire, and reducible into 


tie, and ſometimes ſali vate them ; being of ſo penetrating a 


apt to reach and deſtroy the nobler parts. 


" GAMATION., 


an amalgama with mercury and iron; but the experiment 


white and ſoft with the efluvia of the mercury; and hence the 


It is prepared with oil of vitriol, into turbith mineral; with“ 
ſpirit of ſulphur, into cinnabar 5 and with aqua 'regia, or“ 
oy of ſea-falt, or ſal-gemma, into corroſive ſublimate. 
Only vinegar does gotdiffolve it; and hence we are furniſhed | 


gold itſell. The ordinary proportion between em is that of 
fourteen to nineteen. If any mercury be found to weigh 
more than according to this ratio, it may be ſaſely concluded 
to have gold in it. ; | 2 

The ſecond charaQter of mercury is, To be of all bodies the 
moſt fluid; that is, its parts ſeparate, and recede from each 
other, by the ſmalleſt force. Conſequently, of all bodies it is 
that whoſe parts cohere the leaſt, or are the leaſt tenacious ; 
and therefore of all others it is the leaſt ductile and malleable. 
The parts of water do not divide ſo readily as thoſe of quick- 
filver ; and the parts of oil much leſs : there is a certain te- 
nacity even in the parts of ſpirit of wine, which reſiſts ſepara- 
tion ; but there is ſcarce any, coheſion at all in the parts of 
mercury. 

The chad property of mercury, which, indeed, depends on 
the ſecond, is, That of all bodies it is diviſible into the mi- 
nuteſt part. Thus, being expoſed to the fire, it reſolves into 
a fume ſcarce perceivable to the eye; but, in whatever man- 
ner it be divided, it till retains its nature, and is the ſame 
ſpecific fluid. For the vapours of diſtilled or volatilized mer- 
cur y, received in water, or on moiſt leather, or the like, be- 
come pure mercury; and if mercury be mixed with other 


pure mercury as before. | 


The fourth character is, To be extremely volatile, being con- 


vertible into a fume even by a ſand-heat. In effect, it does 
not ſuſtain the fire long enough either to boil, or to ignite. 
Though it muſt be added, if the fire be at firſt very gentle, 
and increaſe by eaſy degrees, it may be retained therein a 
pretty long time, and be fixed fo at length as to become ig- 
nited in the crucible, as we learn from ſome very tedious 
experiments made at Paris. | | | 
The gilders are but too well acquainted with the vapours of 
mercury, Which frequently render them epileptic and paraly- 


nature as to take away any ſcirrhous tumours, though very 


1 he fifth property of mercury is, that it eaſily enters, and 
intimately adheres to gold, leſs eaſily to other metals, with 
difficulty to copper, and ſcarce at all to iron. See AMAL- 


Indeed we have beard much among the adepts about making- 


would never ſucceed with that induſtrious chemiſt Dr. Boer- 
haave, It is poſſible there may be ſome way of binding thoſe 
two bodies together; and no doubt an amalgama might be 
made, if a large quantity of gold were added to the iron : but 
then, if the com | were beaten into duſt in water, the 
iron would waſh away, and the gold remain. Ou this account 
it is, that ſuch as have occaſion to handle quick-filver, always 
make choice of iron inſtruments for that purpoſe. We have 
known women, in a ſalivation, to have their ear-rings grow | 


gilders, to lay gold on any other body, diſſolve it in hot mercury; 
which done, they apply the ſolution on the body to be gilt, ſup- 
pole ſilver ; then ſetting it over the coals, the mercury flies 


away, and leaves the gold adhering like a cruſt to the hilver. | 


Laſtly, rubbing this cruſt with lapis hzmatites, the ſilver is gilt. 
The ſixth character is, That, of all fluids, it is the coldeſt, 
and the. botteſt, ſuppoſing the circumſtances the ſame. 


Boerhaave ſhews, that fire is equally diffuſed through all bodies; 


and that there is in reality the ſame degree thereof in mercury, 
as in ſpirit of wine; and yet, if you try with your finger, mer- 
cury in the cold is much colder, and over the ſame fire con- 
ſiderably hotter, than this. ſpirit. This property depends on 
the great weight of mercury: for the heat and cold of all 
bodies is, ceteris paribus, as their weights. Now mercury being 
fourteen times heavier than water; if both of them be expoſed 
in a winter's. night to the ſame cold, the mercury muſt be ſo 
much colder than water, as it is heavier. So, allo, if they be 


both applied to the ſame degree of heat, while the water becomes |. 


warm, the mercury will be hot enough to burn the hands, 


The ſeventh property is, That it is diſſoluble by almoſt all acids, | £51 


and unites itſelf with them; atleaſt with all foſſil acids. Thus 
it is diſſolved in oil of vitriol, ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam, 


ſpirit of nitre, and aqua regia, 


* 


with a method of detecting the frauds of druggiſts, &c. who. 


make a practice of ſophiſticating quick-filver with lead. Do! 


but take a mortar, and rub the mercury, with vinegar therein; 
if the vinegar grow ſweetifh, it is a proof there is a mixture of 


greeniſh, or bluiſh ; if there be no adulteration, the mercury 
and vinegar will both remain as before. | | 


The eighth property is, That it is the moſt ſimple of all bodies, | 


- 


next after gold: accordingly, we find it the ſame in all its 


parts, ſo far as our obſervation goes. If a ſingle grain of mer- þ 
cy de diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, a proportionable part of the | 
6 5 
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grain will be diſtributed into every minute particle of the 
menſtruum ; and by diluting the whole with an ounce of 
aqua ſtygia, the whole. grain of mercury will be revived. Had 
we the mercury of the philoſophers, called alſo. vital mercury, 
mercury, of metals, &c. ſo much talked of; it is aſſerted, it 
would be till vaſtly ſimpler than gold : for from gold wecan 
ſometimes ſeparate mercury, and ſometimes ſulphur ; but, 
from pure mercury, nothing beſide itſelf can be obtained. 
Tbe ninth property of mercury is, Not to be in any meaſure 
acrid in its native ſtate ; for it ſhews no acrimony to the taſte, 
nor does it corrode-any body; and if a carcaſe were to be 
buried in quick-filver, it might doubtleſs remain there with- 
out being any way hurt. 

The extraordinary effects, however, it produces in the body, 
have given people a notion of its being acrid. But the caſe 


is, that, when received into the blood, it acts by its weight 


and velocity; whence it tears and deſtroys the veſſels, and 


thus occaſions thoſe great alterations, which lead the chemiſts 
into their miſtakes. 


In effect, all its medicinal operations are to be accounted for 
from the properties alceady enumerated. 


Mines 4 MxzRcury.—The chief are thoſe of Hungary, Spain, 
ly 


Friuſi, and Peru. The greateſt part of our quick-ſilver is 
brought us from Friuli, where there are abundance of mines 
belonging to the emperor, tho' now mortgaged to the Dutch. 
It is found under three ſeveral forms: 1. In ruddy glebes or 
clods, called cinnabar. 2. In hard ſtony glebes, or a mineral 
ſubſtance of a ſaffron, and ſometimes a blackiſh colour. 
3. It is alſo found pute: for, upon opening holes in the beds 
of ſtones, &c. there ſometimes guſhes a vein or ſtream of 

ure mercury, called virgin mercury. | 

his laſt ſort is moſt valued : Paracelſus and Baſil Valentine 
err it far to any other ſort, for chemical operations. Dr. 

rown aſſures us, in his travels, that, inquiring of one of the 
directors of the quick- ſilyer mines, wherein the difference be- 
tween this and common mercury conſiſted ; he was anſwered, 
that virgin mercury, mixed and amalgamated with gold, renders 
the ſulphur of the gold volatile: but this has been ſeveral 
times tried without ſucceſs. 


Methed of procuring or ſeparating Mercury from the ore or earth. 


— hey firſt grind the mineral glebe into powder; this done, 
they pour a great quantity of water upon it, ſtirring and 


working the whole briſkly about till the water become ex- 


ceeding thick and. turbid. This water having ſtood till it be 
ſettled, they pour it off, and ſupply its place with freſh, 
which they ſtir and work as before. This they repeat, and 
continue to do, till the water at length comes away perfectly 
clear; then, all remaining at the bottom of the veſſel is mer- 
cury, and other metalline matter. 


To this mercury, &c. they add the ſcoria of iron, putting the 


whole in large iron retorts, and ſo diſtilling it; by which means 
all che heterogeneous, metallic, and ſtony part, is ſeparated 
therefrom; and the mercury procured pure. 

As to the mercury in cinnabar, they do not find it worth 


while to diſtil, and get it out; cinnabar ſelling at too high a 


ice alone. 6 

e miſerable people, condemned or hired to work in theſe 
mines, all die in à little time. They are firſt affected with 
tremors, and proceed to ſalivate; then their teeth drop out; 
and they are ſeized with pains all over, eſpecially, in their 
bones, which the mercury penetrates : and thus they die. 
In Spain, the melting and exhaling of the mineral is performed 
with more care, and with an engine contrived for that purpoſe. 
As to the tony matter wherewith the mercury is mixed, that 


of Spain is red, and ſpeckled with black and white; and ſo 


hard, that it is not to be broken up without gunpowder. In 


Hungary it is frequently alſo an hard ſtone, but ordinarily a 


rediſh earth. In Friuli, there is a ſoft earth, where the 


virgin quick · ſilver is found; and an hard ſtone, which yields 


alſo the common mercury. 


The ore of the mine of Idica, one of thoſe belonging 0 Friul, 


is ſo rich, that it yields always half quickſilver, ſometimes 


two thirds. | Th 44 N 423.9900 
The ore of the mine of Juan Cabelaca, in Peru, is ſtill more con- 
ſiderable; the earth is of a whitiſh red, like bricks half-burat ; 


it is firſt broken, then expoſed to the fire, by ſpreading it on 
_ — of common earth, wherewith the grate of an earthen 


ſurface is covered ; under which is lighted a little fire of an 
herb, called by the Spaniards iche: which. is of that neceſſity 


in theſe works, that the cutting it is prohibited for the ſpace 


of twenty leagues round. In proportion as the mineral heats, 
the mercury riſes volatilized into ſmoke ; which ſmoke, find- 
ing no vent thro? the capital of the furnace, which is exactly 
luted, eſcapes thro' an hole made for that purpoſe, com- 


municating with ſeveral earthen, cucurbites ficted within one 
lead; if copper have been mixed with the mercury, it will turn | 


another, The, water at the bottom of each cucurbite con- 
denſing the ſmoke, the quick · ſilver precipitates, and is taken . 
out, When the operation is over. In, this proceſs, there are 
three things remarkable. The, firſt, that the farther. the 
cucurbites are from the furnace, the more they are filled 


| with quick-{alyer. 2 The ſecond, that they all grow ſo hot, 


that they would break, were they not ſprinkled ſrom time 
— 


| 


MER 
to time with water. Thirdly, That the workmen — — "oy 
never bold it long, but become paralytic, and die hectic. 
A common precaution — uſe, is to hold a piece of gold 
in the mouth, ta imbibe the effldvia, and intercept" their 
paſſage into the body. Dr. Pope tells us of one he ſaw in 
the mines of Friuff, who in half a year's time was fo im- 
Fegnated with the metal, that on putting a piece of braſs 
in his mouth, or even tubbing it in Rus fingers, it would turn 
1. 4 ien „ ' 1 l 


n of 157 Mräcunv is, by waſbing it ſeveral 
"method 'of purifymg MERCURY 1s, | ing it ſevera 
- times in . . common falt hath been diſſolved; 
or by paſſing and 'repafling it frequently through a chamois 
fein. Am. Pare tells us, that the beſt way is to make a 
dog ſwallow a pound at a time, and afterwards to ſeparate it 
from the excrements, and waſh it in vinegar. 
Tee wfes of Mräcukr are very conſiderable, as in gilding, 
making looking glaſſes, in refining gold, Cc. See each under 
„„ Ae $2.5 cnet Re Lo 8 FUG 
But eſpecially in medicine, and particularly for the cttre of 
the venereal diſeaſe, raiſing ſalivations, and on other oc- 
The preparations of Mercury are various 3 this metal 
making one of the moſt conſiderable articles in the ehemical 
pharmacy. The moſt common preparations are, | 
_ White precipitate of Mercury, Mxcunius præcipitatus albus. 
This is compounded of crude mercury driven over from fea- 
' falt in a retort, of revived from common cinnabar, and diſ- 
'* falved in aqua fortis; then a brine prepared of ſpring-water 
and ſea · ſalt is filtred through a cap-paper, and the folution of 
mercury dropped gradually into this brine; whence there is a 
White powder precipitated, which is to be waſhed from all 
its acrimony with ſome ſimple diſtilled water, or warm ſpring- 
water, and afterwards dried. F. vat wks 
This is the common precipitate of the ſhops, uſually called 
©. rehite precipitate. Its operation is moſtly by ſtool, ſometimes 
© by vomit ; and it will ſalivate, if ordered accordingly. It is 
frequently mixed with pomatums for the itch, and other 
foulnefles of the ſxin ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary 
at the ſame time to keep the body laxative, and to take 
| ſomething inwardly to take bold of the mercurial principles, 
and prevent their raiſtng a falivation, which they may other- 
wiſe do. * 5 5 
oſur ſublimate of MzRcunr, Mercunivs ſablimatus cor- 
roſrous, is a compoſition of vitriol calcined to a redneſs, 
common ſalt, and purified nitre, with crude mercury cleanſed 
by - ſtraining through a leather, all rubbed together in a 
"mortar, till the ſalts are reduced into powder, and not the 
leaſt globule of mercury appears. The mixture is then put 
into a matraſs, and that ſet in a furnace-with a ſand-heat, 
under which a fire being kept to its greateſt height for twelve 
or fifteen hours, the mercury will be ſublimed, and ſtick to 
the top of the veſſel. * | | 
- This ſublimate is a violent eſcharotic, and eats away proud 
fleſh ; half a dram of it, diſſolved in a pound of lime-water, 
turns it yellow, which is then called phagedenic water; it is 
- uſed to waſh ulcers, and tetterous eruptions. * 
Sweet ſublimate of MERCURY, MERCUR1Us ſublimatus dulcis, 
or aguila alba, is a compoſition of the preceding corroſive 


| 
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- fublimate with crude mercury, ground together till no mercury | 


appear, and then put into a bolt-head, well-ſtopped, and ſet 
in a ſand- heat, with a gentle fire, for the ſpace of two hours; 
which heat is to be then increaſed for three hours longer, and, 
laſtly, made very ftrong, ſor as much more. When this is 
cold, the glaſs is broken, and the ſublimate ſeparated from 
the light flowers at top, and the duſt at bottom.— This is 
- then powdered afreſh, and the operation repeated in the ſame 
manner three times. | | mn” 
If it be further repeated, to a 
mel. MEETS : \ 336 
Fixing of Mexcury. See Fixa 
ſtone. TT 
Mexcuay, or Myxcuny of bodies, 
to denote the third of the 
bodies; called alſo ſpirit. | 
In this ſenſe, mercury is defined the moſt ſubtile, light, volatile, 
. -- penetrating, and active part of all bodies. See SypiRIT, 
'Megxcvury of metals, or of the philoſophers, is a pure, fluid fub- | 
ſtance in form of common ruining mercury, ſaid to be found in 
Al metals, and capable of being extracted from the fame, | 
Tue notion of mercury of metals is founded on the common 
- --Hitem of the chemiſts, That mercury or quickſilver is the 
baſis or matter of all metals; and that metals are only mer- 
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fixth time, it is called calo- 
TION, and PHILOSOPHERS; 


is alſo uſed by chemiſts 


wy fixed by a certain ſulphur. | | 

r. Boyle aſſures us, he had a way of drawing a true run - 

 ning-miFeuty, or quick · ſilver, from antimony. FA 
Animated Mixcury is quick-filver impregnated with 
ſubtile and ſpirituous particles ; ſo as to render it 
growing hot, when mingled with gol. 

Mxx cox alſo ſerves as a title for books, and 

<:ſ0 called from the heathen deity Mercury, ſuppoſed the 

EL ne e an 


« 

4% *'$ 
© &* 
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b-" meſſenger of the gods. 


principles or elements of natural |. 


ſome. |. 
capable of | 


of news; | 


In a like ſenſe, mercury is alſo figuratively applied to perſons 
- who make It their buſineſt to collect news; or to run about 
and diftribute it. eam 0 
MxRcvuRy, in heraldry, denotes the purple colour in the coats 
of ſovereign princes. u 
MxRcuRY is ſometimes alfo uſed 
ment, or barometer. *'' ; 
Though mercury be not ordinarily fuſtained in a tube above 
the height of twenty- eight or twenty- nine inches; yet 
M. Huygens has found, that mercury well purged, and in a 
- clofe ſtill place, will be ſuſtained to the height of ſerenty- 
two inches; which is a phænomenon thephiloſophers are all 
at a boſs to account for. | 
MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the ſphere, 
paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the world; 
and dividing the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the one eaſtern, 


for the Totricellian experi- 


and the other weſtern. | 
Or, the meridian is à vertical circle, as AZ BN (Ta. 
Aron. fig. G.) paſſing through the poles of the world, P 


It is called meridian, from the Latin meridies, noon, or mid- 
day, by reaſon when the ſun is in this circle, it is noon in 
thoſe places fituate under it. 

MzxrbrAx, in geography, is a great circle, as PAQD (733. 

Geography, fig. 7.) paſting thro? the poles of the earth P and 
Q and any given place at Z. So that the plane of the ter- 
reſtrial meridian is in the plane of the celeſtial one. 
Hence, 1. As the meridian inveſts the whole earth, there are 
\ ſeveral places ſituated under the ſame meridian. And, 2. As 
it is noon-tide whenever the centre of the ſun is in the 
meridian of the heavens ;' and as the meridian of the earth is 
in the plane of the former; it follows, that it is noon, at 
the ſame time, in all places fituate under the ſame meridian, 
3. There are as many meridians on the earth, as there are 
points conceived in equator. In effect, the meridians 
always change, as you change the longitude of the place; 
and may be ſaid to be infinite ; each ſeveral place from eaſt 
ro weſt having its ſeveral meridian. | 
Firſt MerIDian is that from which the reft are accounted, 
reckoning from weſt to eaſt.— The firſt meridian is the be- 
inning of longitude, 
The fixing of a firſt meridianis a matter merely arbitrary; and 
hence different perſons, nations, and ages, have fixed it differ- 
ently ; whence ſome confuſion has ariſen in geography. The 
rule among the antients was, to make it paſs through the place 
fartheſt to the weſt that was known. But the moderns know- 
ing, that there is no ſuch place in the earth as can be eſteemed 
the moſt weſterly, the way of computing the longitudes of 
places from one es point is much laid aſide. 
tolemy aſſumed the meridian that paſſes through the fartheſt 
of the ary Iſlands as his firſt meridian ; that being the moſt 
weſtern place of the world then known. After him, as more 
countries were diſcovered in that quarter, the firſt meridian 
was removed farther off. Some fixed it to the iſland: of St. 
Nicolas, near Cape Verd; Hondius to the iſle of St. James; 
others to the iſland Del Corvo, one of the Azores. The lateſt 
cographers, particularly the Dutch, have pitched on the 

Pike of Teneriff; others on the iſle of Palm, another of the 
Canaries; and, laſtly, the French, by command of their 
king, on the iſland of Fero, another of the Canaries. | 
But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, our geogra- 
phers and map-makers frequently aſſume the meridian of the 
place where they live, or the capital of their country, for a firſt 
meridian ; and thence reckon the longitudes of their places. 
The aſtronomers in their calculations uſually choofe the meri- 
diam of the place where their obſervations are made, for their 
firſt meridian ; as. Ptolemy at Alexandria; Tycho Brahe at 
Uranibourg ; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. Flamſteed at the 
royal obſervatory at Greenwich; and the French at the ob- 
ſervatory at Paris. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, there is a ſuggeſtion, that the 
meridians vary, in time. This ſeems very probable, from the 
old meridian-line in the church of St. Petronio at Bologna, 
which is found to vary no leſs than eight degrees from the true 
meridian of the place at this time; and from that of Tycho at 
Uranibourg, which M. Picart obſerves, varies eighteen minutes 
from the modern meridian. If there be any thing of truth in 
this hint, Dr. Wallis ſays, the change muſt ariſe from a change 

of the terreſtrial poles {here on eartb, of the carth's diurnal 
motion), not of their pointing to this or that of the fixed ſtars: 
for if the poles of the diurnal motion remain fixed to the ſame 
place on the earth, the meridians, which paſs through theſe 
poles, muſt remain the ſame. ” | 

But the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 
thrown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French 
academy of ſciences, who, when in Egypt, found that the 
four ſides of a pyramid. built three thouſand years ago ſtill 
looked very. exactly to the four cardinal points. A polition 
which can never be looked upon as fortuitous ! !; 

MemDiangf & globe, or ſphere, is the brazen circle, in which 

the globe hangs and turns. See GLOBE, | | 
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Thus we have monthly 
--- gaant mercury, &. 93 
63 ; | 
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mercuries ; and the French have a 
5: $4 Nine "Wa: > 11h ; 


It is divided into four nineties, or three hundred and 
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MER 


trees, beginning at the equinoctial: on it, each way, from 
the 1 on the celeſtial globes, is counted the ſouth 
and north declination of the ſun or ſtars; and on the ter- 
reſtrial globe, the latitude of places north or ſouth. There 
are two points on this circle, called the poles; and a diameter, 
continued from thence through the centre of either globe, is 
called the axis of the earth, or heavens, on which they are 
| fyppoſed to turn round. ; 
On the terreſtrial globes there are uſually th 
' drawn, one through every tenth degree of 
through every — degree of longitude. 1 
The uſes of this circle are, to ſet the globes to any particular 
latitude, to ſhew the ſun's or a ftar's declination, right aſ- 
cenſion, greateſt altitude, &c, 3 
MERIDIAN line, an arch, or part, of the meridian of a place, 
terminated each way by the horizon. | 
Or, a meridian line is the interſection of the plane of the me- 
ridian of the place with the plane of the horizon, vulgarly 
| called a north and ſouth line, becauſe its direction is from one 
le towards the other. | Tg 9 
e uſe of a meridian line in aſtronomy, phy, dialing, 
Ec. is very great, and on its exactneis all depends; whence 
infinite pains have been taken 414 aſtronomers to have 
- it to the laſt preciſion.— M. Caſſini has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a meridian line drawn on the pavement in the church of 
8. Petronio, at Bologna, the largeſt and moſt accurate in the 
world. In the roof of this church, a thouſand inches above 


fix: meridians 
E Equator, or 


| tme pavement, is a little hole, through which the ſun's image, 


- when in the meridian, falling upon the line, marks his pro- 
— all the year. When F iſhed, M. Caſſini, by a public 
writing, informed the mathematicians of E „of a new 

oracle of Apollo, or the ſun, eſtabliſhed in a temple, which 
might be conſulted, with intire confidence, as to all diffi- 

culties in aſtronomy. | 

To draw a MERIDIAN line. Knowing the ſouth quarter pretty 
nearly, obſerve the altitude FE (Tab. Aftronemy, fig. S.) 

of ſome ſtar on the eaſtern ſide thereof, not far from the me- 
ridian HZ RN: then, keeping 

axis, ſo as the plumbet may ſtill cut the ſame degree, only 
directing it to the weſtern {ide of the meridian, wait till you 
find the ſtar has the fame altitude as before, F e. Ys 

" Biſet the angle E Ce, formed by the interſection of the two 

= wherein the quadrant is placed at the time of the 

two obſervations, by the right line HR. This HRis a 

_ meridian line. nn ee ee 

Or chus: On an horizontal plane, from the ſame centre C 

(Ae. 9.), deſcribe ſeveral arches of circles B A, ba, &c. and 

on the ſame centre C erect a ſtyle, or 

lar to the plane A CB, a foot or a foot long. About the 

_ twenty-firſt of June, between the hours of nine and eleven 

in the morning, and between one and three in the aſternoon, 

obſerve the points B, b, &c. A, a, wherein the ſhadow of 
che fiyle terminates. Biſe& the arches AB, ab, &c. in 


D, 4, Kc. If then the ſame right line DE biſe& all the | 


- arches AB, ab, &c. it will be the meridian line ſought. 
In regard the extremity of the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard to 
© determine, it is beſt to have the ſtyle flat atop, and to drill 


* alittle hole, noting the lucid ſpot projected by it on the arches | 


A and ab, inſtead of the extremity of the ſhadow. Other- 
. wiſe the circles may be made with yellow, inſtead of black, 
A en | 1% 
Several authors 
thods for the deſcribing of meridian lines, or rather for deter- 
mining equal altitudes of the ſun in the eaſtern and weſtern 


4 of the heavens; as Mr. Grey, Mr. Derham, Cc. in | 
Nie Philoſophical Tranſattions. But as the former of the me- 


p thods above delivered ſuffices for aſtronomical obſervations, 
and the latter ſor more ordinary occaſions, we ſnall forbear 
to give any deſcriptions th ads i 90 Rd 
_ wat — been ſhewn it is evident, that whenever the 
ſhadow of the ſtyle covers the meridian line, the centre of the 
. fun is in the, meridian; and therefore it is then noon.— And 
ende the uſe of a meridian line in adjuſting the motion of 
clocks, &c. to the ſun. 2 | _— 
5 ao, if the meridian lin- be biſected by a right line 
OV, drawn perpendicularly through the point C, OV will 
be the interſection of the meridian, and firſt vertical; and, 
conſequently, O will ſhew the caſt point, and V the weſt. 


: Laſtly, if a ſtyle be erected perpendicularly in any other 
horizontal plane, and a ſignal be given*when the ſhadow of 
che ſtyle covers the meridian line drawn in 2 


noting the apex, or. extremity, of the ſhadow projected by 
the ſtyle, a line drawn from that point through that wherein 

the ſtyle is raiſed, will be a meridian Ine. MERIDIAN 
altitude 3 it aeg eb 966 104 


MzxrpiAx tne, on'a dial, is a right line ariſin from the inter- 


ſection of the mtridian of the place witb e plane of the 
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* Lune 5. 
This is the line of twelve o'clock, and from hence the di- 


Ulion of the hours line begins. E 
Maxnetital MrRIDIAM is a great. ci! R 


N. 9 


epi magnetical poles; to which the magnetic necdle, or 


op: N. Ne 98. Chang. 
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the quadrant firm on its 


omon, perpendicu- | 


have invented particular inſtruments and me- 


needle of the mariners compaſs, if not otherwiſe hiadeted, 
conforms itſelf, | | | 
MER1DIAN altitude of the ſun, or ſtars, is; their altitude wh 
in the meridian of the place where they are obſerved. See 
ALTITUDE, | 13 
The meridian altitude may be defined an arch of a == 
circle perpendicular to the horizon, and comprehended be- 
tween the horizon and the ſtar then in the meridian of the place. 
To take the MerIDIan altitude of the flars Aſtronomers 
make two principal kinds of obſervations of the ſtars; the 
one when they-are in the meridian, and the other when in 
vertical circles, 
For meridian obſervations thete are two inſtrurrients ptinci- 
pally uſed, the quadrant and gnomon: 
To take the MERIDIAN altitude with a quadrant, if the poſition 
of the meridian be known, and the plane of an aſtronomical 
quadrant be placed in the meridianline, by means of the plumb- 
line ſuſpended at the centre, the meridian altitudes of the 
ſtars, which are the principal obſervations whereon the whole 
art of aſtronomy is founded, may eaſily be determined. 
The meridian altitude of a ſtar may likewiſe be had by means 
of a pendulum-clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's paſſage 
by the meridian be known. Now it muſt be obſerved, that 
ſtars have the ſame altitude for a minute before and after 
their paſſage Dy the meridian, if they be not in or near the 
zenith; but if they be, their altitudes muſt be taken every 
minute when they are near the meridian; and then their 
2 altitudes will be the meridian altitudes ſought. 
to the manner of obſerving, it is found very difficult to 
place the vane of the quadrant in the meridian exactly enough 
to take the meridian altitude of a ftar; for, unleſs there be 2 
convenient place, and a wall, where the quadrant may be 
firmly faſtened in the plane of the meridian, which is not eaſily 
had, we ſhall not have the true poſition of the meridian proper 
to obſerve the ſtars. It will be much eaſier, therefore, on ſeve- 
ral accounts, to uſe the portable quadrant, by which the alti- 
tude of the ſtar may be obſerved a little before its paſſage 
over the meridian, every minute, till its greateſt akitude be 
found. Here, though we have not the true poſition of the 
meridian by this means, yet we have the apparent meridian al- 
r | 
ough this method, in the general, be „and free 
of any ſenſible error; yet, in eaſe a Rar d: meridian 
near the zenith, it proves ſomewhat defective; for in theſe 
kind of obſervations, the inconvenient ſituation of the ob- 
ſerver, the variation of the ſtar's azimuth ſeveral degrees in a 
little time, the alteration of the inſtrument, and the diffi= 
culty of replacing it vertically, will prevent the obſeryations 
from being made oftener than in every four minutes: but in 
each minute the altitude varies about n minutes of a de- 
» ſo that there will be the difference of a degree in the ſtar's 
Adtade between each obſervation. In ſuch caſes, therefore, 
it will be better to have the true poſition of the meridian, or tho 
exact time wherein the ſtar paſſes the meridian, in order 
either to the inſtrument in the meridian, or to obſerve 
the altitude of the ſtar the moment it paſſes the meridian. 

To find the MEr1DIAan altitude of the. ſun, &c, by a gnoman, 
ce GNOMON.—By other means, ſee ALTITUDE. | 
MERIDIANT *, in antiquity, is a name which the Romans 

gave to a kind of gladiators, who entered the arena about 
noon, after the beſfiari (who fought in the morning againſt 
beaſts) had finiſhed, See GLapiaToR, 8 

* They were thus called from meridies, i. e, noon, the time 

when they exhibited their ſhews, - 15 
The meridiani were a ſort of artleſs combatants, pO , 
man with man, ſword in hand: hence Seneea takes 


to obſerve, that the combats of the morning were full of hu- | 


— 


manity, com with thoſe which followed. e 
MERIDIONAL di/ance, in navigation, the ſame with depar- 

ture, or eaſting and weſting ; being the difference of longi- 

. tude between the mer:dian, under which the ſhip now is, and 


any other meridian, which ſhe was under before. | 
MEzRrIDiONAL-parts, miles, or minutes, in navigation, are the 
> parts by which the meridians in a Mercator's chart do in- 
creaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. See CHART. 
The co-ſine of the latitude of any place being equal to the 
radius, or ſemidiameter, of that parallel; 17 2 bre, in the 
true ſea · chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius being the 


radius of the equinoctial, or whole ſine, of ninety degrees, 
the meridional at each degree of latitude muſt increaſe, 
| as the ſecants of the arch contained between that latitude, and 


the equinoctial, do decreaſe. 


— 


The tables, therefore, of meridional parts, in books of navi- 
ion, are to be made by a continual addition of ſecants, 
calculated in ſome books (as in Sir Jonas re for 
every degree and minute of latitude; and theſe will ſerve 
either to make or graduate a Mercator's chart, or to work 
0 ooh A 7˙·˙ A n, 
To uſe them ou un iti hd table wide We of U. 6 
| — Fc the head, and 2 7 on the du l 8 
towards the leſt hand; and in the angle meeting you 
have the meridional W014 f | 12 80 
Having the latitude of wo, x; We ' 
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as 


be in north, er the meri- 
Roos . 
meridional minutes between them. 
towards the fame pole, ſubtract the meri- 
—— to the lef latirade, from thoſe of the 
Þ the remainder g ves the meridional minutes. 


ue 
j diſtinguiſh two kinds of merit to- 
wards God : | Maes of eres the other of condignzty. 
— . is, when there is no juſt rtion be- 
. and the reward ; but yy on 


1 


* Condignity when there is an abſolute equality, 
3 the action and the reward: 


* The word comes from merala, or merls ; which, in the cor. 
 rupt Latin, was ſed for a battlement. er 
is uſually from to nine feet long on the fide of the 
— att for on the file of the bal, and about ſix feet 


_ ——  ——— e county 
and the governor for ſut months. It bore 
One day it took the 
1 a i py bet 
Angleterre, p. i. p. 403. 
told; thar, after amt huge tempeſt, 
unn 
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Was never 
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ker 
14 


17 8055 in à boat to m 
embarrafſed in the mud, with 
Kit into their boat, and brought 
, dreſſed it in womens apparel, and 
It fed like one of them, but could never 
ſpeech. © Sometime after it was brought 
E where it lived for mg pes. though ſtill he- 
Tee to the water ivat relates, that they 
e formic notions of Deity, and that it made its 
eee very devoctly whenever it palled by 2 crucifix. 
Delices 7 Hellonde 
In the year-3 350. near the ifland of Manar, on the weſtern | 
2 ok the up of Ceylon, ſome 'filbermen- are faid to | 
Es a net, ſeven mermen and | 
and, =_ the reſt, F. 
beer phyſician tots ice | 
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Mrzzanzum i is in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for a part, 


or diviſion, of the meſentery ; being that * to the 
yu... See A hs 
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girls of the town of | 
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MES 


That part of the 2 is faſtened. to the thick 
uts is called meſocolon MEs0coLox. 
the] EAR Ae veſſels, in the general ſenſe, are the ſame with | 


meſenteric. Sce MESENTERIC. 

In common uſe meſaraic is more frequently applied to the 

veins, and meſenteric to the arteries of the rac 2 
MESENTERIC, or MzsazAtc, an epithet — to two ar- 


teries ariſing from the deſcending aorta, and proceeding to 


the meſentery. 

. IHM NN „ which goes to the 
a lower, or inferior meſen- 

teric, which diſtributes i elf through the lower part.—Soc 


upper part of the meſente 
Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol. 1. u. 43.4 
We have alſo a me 2 vein, * of an infinity of 
veins, proceeding rom the meſentery ; which, with the vena 
ſplenica, ariſing from the ſpleen, form the vena 
Anatomiſts alſo reckon a meſenteric nerve, which ariſes from 
the intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral branches to the meſe 
MESENTERIC bee a plexus, or piece of net- work, formed 
by the branches, or ramifications, of the par vagum. 
he plexus meſentericu's magnus, or great meſenteric plexus, is 
formed out of the concurrent branches of ſeveral * 
— s, and ſends its nervous fibres through the whole me- 
tery, along with the meſaraic veſſels, which, with vati- 
ous circumligations, they accompany to the i 
hale-MtszxnTERIc. See the article OMPHALO-meſenteric, 
ENTERY *, MzszxTERIUM, or MESAR ZUM, in 
anatomy, a » membranous body; thus as 
placed in the middle of the inteſtines, n co to 
one another. 


* The word comes from the Greek fe, * | 
£rTspor, inteſtine. | 


Tue meſentery is almoſt of a Gierl gute, with s mow 


production; to which the end of the colon, and the beginning 
of the rectum, are tied. 


— 


It is about four is and an half in diameter; its circum- 
_—_— Eh. The of plaits and foldings, is about three ells 
inteſtines are tied like a border on this cir- 


of the loins. It is com N the inner, 
upon which the glands and fat lie, and the yeins and arteries 
run, is its own proper membrane; and the other two, which 
cover each fide. of the proper membrane, come from the 

the two external laminz of the me- 
fentery run the branches of the arteria meſenterica, ſuperior - 
and inferior, which bring the blood to the inteſtines; and the 


branches of the 
| Here the Trans 
both arteries and els: communicating dne another, 


n to che guts; where, with the e 
of d meſentericus, they divide into an infinite number 
= all branches, which ſpread themſelves extremely finely 
upon the coats of the inteſtines. NN and 
lymphatic viel, run likewiſe upon the me „ in which 
are alfo ſeveral veſicular glands ; the bi of wr 
im the middle of the meſentery, is called e. Aſellii; cheſe 
. receive: the lympha and chyle from the lateal veins. 
meſentery has ordinarily divided into two parts, the 


=. 


rente 1 
a bee 1 
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meſaræum, and męſocolon: the firſt appended to — inteſtina 
—_— ISI Ps Bute id is f diviſion of 


no great mom 
The uſe of the een . gu. © e 
into a narrow compaſs, that of the chyliferous 
e be but ſhort; 


next, to cover and protect them 80 di -veſſels, and to 


donnect and diſpoſe the inteſtines, ſo as to ſecure them from 


motion. l 
e 9 
himſelf holds of a ſuperior lord. c 


any er * that might hinder their periſtaltic 
MESN , or Ma ame; a term in law; 
dan 0 a manor, and fo bath tenants holding 

The word is properl derived from maiſne, qua pie mates 

=. | uſe his tenure ' is derived from fram another, 22 KG he 


® 4 
. 


Nis "alſo denotes 4 writ, wich ods avtaare the; Þilerd 
nen and tenant; and the tenant is diſtrained for ſervices dus 
from the meſ# to the ſuperior lord. 

e N, .MESOKQAON, in anatomy, that part of the 

_ meſentery connected to the great guv,\eſpecially the colon. 

McssznTERY.: 

meſocolon meets. the midſt of the colon, to wich it is 

"Joined. Its lower part ſticks to a part of the rectum: 

A 15 8 a mathematical inſtruments 
ente antients findin two. mean proportionals 

could 1 2 
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logarithms of the — and co-tangents ; the 
which my lord Neper calls antilagarithms, and the = 5 
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Theſ alſo called arts ficial * | 
MESOPLEURIL * in — intercoſtal muſcles. 


The word age wh from 410, medins, middle; and 


rMevpor, cofta, rib 
* Rl is ſometimes alſo uſed for the intermediate 
NR coſtæ, or ribs. See R1ss. 
5 SSE, or Mass, Missa. See Mass. 

MESSENGERS, in the Engliſh _ are carriers of letters 
—_ meſſages; or, more arly, certain officers, chiefly 
employed under the 2 of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 

ahrays in readineſs to be ſent with all manner of diſpatches, 
foreign and domeſtic. 
N. are alſo employed with the fecretaries warrants, to take 
p perſons for high treaſon, or other offences againſt the 
| Kalk, which do — A fall under the cognizance of 
the common law; perhaps, are not proper to be di- 
vulged in the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The priſoners they apprehend are uſually kept at their own 
1 ſor each ny * they are allowed by the govern- 
—1 6s. 8 d. When they are diſpatched abroad, 
they have an 1 for their journey, as ſtated ; viz. to 
Paris 30 l. to Holland 25 J. to Edinburgh 30 J. to Ireland 3ol. 
and ſo to other places in proportion. Part of which money 
is advanced to them for their journey. 
They wait twenty at a time, monthly, and are diſtributed 
as follows ; vis. * at court, five at one ſecretary's office, 
five at the other, and two at the third office, for North- 
Britain; three at the council-office, and one at the lord 
thamberlain's of the houſhold. Their poſts, if purchaſed, 
a 300 l. Their ſtanding falary is 45 J. per 


Ms5enGERs of the Exchequer. are officers attending the 
exchequer, in the nature of purſuivants: they are four in 
number: their buſineſs is to 8 * the lord treaſurer, and to 


carry his letters, precepts 
ENGER of the preſs, a 4 who, by order of the court, 
1 . e., aten bookſellers ſhops, &c. in 'order A 


jan Editions books, Cc. 

MESSIAH “, a term ſignifying anointed, or ſacred; and, in 
that ſenſe, applied to = owl yy and prieſts; but, n * 
way of eminence, to Jeſus the Saviour p 
the prophets of the old law. 

Tube word comes from the Hebrew 1 of 
the verb maſchach, to anoint; whence Jeſus Chriſt claims 
the title on a manifold account: 1% M having been anointed 
king of kings from all ages. 2*, As chief of the | 
Rn oe w of grace, or prieſt for ever after 


31:4 d 


9 of ajouſy denominated, according to his 
Eras cies and ac ibutes. He is called the Word, as 
rage. etetnal Son. 1 the Father, and conſubſtantial with 
him: he oc Xpis'S-, a Greek term, ſignifying anointed, of 


the fane import with the Hebrew eſſa. efus, i. e. Sa- 


MET 


The meſymnium was a kind of burden, as Jo Pran; O 
Dithyrambe ; Hymen, O Hymenet, or the like; which, when 
placed at the end of a ſtrophe, was called ephymnigm ; ; 2 


when inſerted in the middle of a ſtrophe, meſymnium. See 
STROPHE, and CRoRus. 


METACARPUS “, or METAcarerum, in , that 


part of the hand between the wriſt and the fingers. See Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. n. 10. 10. fig. 7. u. 13. 


2 The word comes from the Greek 14:72, behind; and z and 
xapT, nanu, hand. See Caryus, | is 


The metacarpus confiſts of four bones, which anſwer to the 
four fingers; whereof that which ſuſtains the fore · fing 

the biggeſt and longeſt. They are all round and 3 a 
little convex towards the back of the hand, and concave and 
plain towards the palm; they are hollow in the middle, and 
full of marrow ; they touch one another only at their ex- 
tremities, leaving ſpaces in their middle, in which lie the 
muſculi interoſſei. 

In their upper end there is a ſinus, which receives the bohes 
of the wriſt; their lower extremity is round, and is received 
into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the fin 


The inner part of the metacarpus is call e. the palm, and the 
outer, the back of the hand. 


METACHRONISM, in chronology, an error in computation 


of time, either on the fide of d ect, or exceſs. 


METACISM, Maracis uus, in grammar, a defect in the 


ronuntiation of the letter M. 


idore repreſents the metaci/m as a final — followed by A 
vowel, as Bonum aurum, Bethlehem erat, &c. 


METACONDYLI is uſed by ſome authors for the outnioſt 


bones, or joints of the fingers, next the nails. 


METAL, METAAAON, in natural hiſtory, a ſimple, pon- 


jour, of the Hebrew, Fehoſua, by reaſon he ſaves the 
e as being 
the Son of God; 7eſus, as man; Chrift, as being anointed ; 
and Maſſiab, as being both God and man. 


The Jews ſtill wait for the coming of the Meſſiah, being in- 
Meſſiah, be 

F * 5 quickſilver; but this is improper, as 7 not all the — 

rts himſelf the MAaſſiab. In St, John iv. 25. | 


341 eror, and to ſubdue all the world. | 
a. Chriſt n 


| * tan an fays to Jeſus, 1 know that when Mel. 
ſiah — 2 15 Ci. be will tell us all things. 

ws SE I that we Long to thee am he. 
ho have endeavoured to 


or Foes e Le, a utchman, has written an 
alſe s, De pfeudoneſpis. The- firſt he 


— ig was one b, who under the 
empire of Adrian. be la was rabbi Mordecai, who be- 
8 1682. A little befare him; viz. in 
1660. Sabbethai Sebi, who was taken by the 
REECE of honour, or civility, latel | 
a French t our, ot Civility, lately in- 
RR our e Th the. . of monſieur, 
7 uivalent to the . | 


(=. and ha- 
== = ſe ve — is os ERS 
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| 55 e nf. t we. call Pe nnd 
Mz. the principal dwelling: 8 2 
/ E to, a ban 
ee Fannmnn their cragedie. 
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derous, ſhining, fixed, foſſil body, that ſes, and becomes 
fluid, by ſire, and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſolid 
maſe, capable of being diſtended under the hammer. 
Metal is ſaid to be fimple; as it may be r of 

the minuteſt particle of a metal, e. gr. a of gold, chat 


Id, or has all the properties of gold. See GoLD.— 
Fuſe by fre; that is, when expoſed to a great fire, it diſ- 
ſolves into parts which are cally moveable among yy neg 
_ TG — See — 4. E. 
the fre without in vapours; though it is to 
a certain — Subat are fixed 3 for by the BEE 

- of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, and v 
are to evaporate. 461 ef * 
Such is the proper idea of metals, dich Is tice apjicatls to 
any other body in nature; for a diamond, or -other flone, 
—_ a ſimple body, is got fuſible tn tho fire; ner $a. 

ſtretched under the hammer. And falt; tho* 
N lateable by diet eee 
hammer. 
There are indeed certain woods, which nde | 
meaſure, to the hammer; but then they © dull in the 
fire: and ſo of the reſt, 
We find but ſix metalsin all nature; VIZ. gold, lead, - ſilver, 
copper, iron, and tin, See the nature, characters, 
duction, uſes, fc. of each, under its proper article.” 
To theſe a ſeventh metal is uſually-added ; vis. 


raters of a metal, nor ſcarce any thing in common with the 


other metals, except weight, and ſimilarity of parts. tee 
Mizcury. 


Thus it is neither diffbbvable by fire, malleable, nor fired: * | 
effect, it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foffils z/ ane is 


rather the mother, 6r baſis, of all metals; than a metal-itfelf, 
— However, as it is — reckoned among them, and as 
it is uſually ſuppoſed to want nothing to render it à metal 

. ſulphur, to fix and connect its parts wo- 


1353 45 


The common radical character of metalt is, that bf all known 


badies they are the heavieſt. By Dr. Halley's: experiments, 


the weight of gold to that of glaſs is determined to be as 
13 and the weight of tin, the lighteſt of all meta, to that of 


gold, as 7 to 19 which ich cone eat te whe of 
all ſtones, 


gems, hehe pate, Nr wer 
as neats front/he — gravities.” Nor is there 
iy * but a meta thatis one third of the 0 


of gold. See SPECIFIC gravity. 15 
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+> fame form.” And as to their place in th 
te fame uncertainty; they being ſometimes found in the per- 
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5 ſilver 19636 = — | 

wo, 14019 Tin © 

Lead 11345 | Granate 3978 
Silver 10535 | Water. 1000 
Copper a Air i++ 

The tube inch Ounces, Drachms. Grams 

Sold 12 2 52 
Quick · ſilver 8 6 8 
Lead 4 | 3 30 

- Silver 5 — 
Copper 3 | 3 
Iron 5 I 24 
Tin 6 17 

i to the and formation in various are the ſenti- 
Ap. A and modern. M. Tournefort 


is of opinion, 8 as well as all other minerals, have 
a their origin from ſeeds, like n 
ſels with j circulating in t "8 

Flas wil (en the cauſe of metals to be an humid vapour, 
.incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which, being variouſly 
© "intermixed with parts of the earth, produces various metals. 
Plotin maintains ſulphur to be the father of metals; and an 
'- oleaginous viſcous humour, the mother. Lidyat endeavours 
generated by a ſubterranean fire; urging, 


- among other reaſons, 7 metals, when taken out of | 


2 
5 


are exceedingly hot. Hamel ſhews, that metals 
their riſe ether from any vaporous exhalation, 
To earth ; but are generated of mercury, 

He adds, that metals take their matter and 
the mercury they contain, and their tincture and 


fi 
— owns the firſt rudiment of a metal to be a 
ſubſtance — in water, which water is by little 
little carried off. By how much the terreſtrial parts are 
uiſitely mixed with the aqueous or 8 
more heavy and firm, as having*fewer and 
pores. — its duty: for its parts, being e- 
and complicated, may- be drawn out 
ſurface : on which account it is, —— 
ESTER t and ductility. * Hence 
its — erhaled. 


the an Fon — the other, but each 
in an undiſſolvable knot. The moiſture gives duc- 
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water prevail, the metal will neither 

bare fo much as having larger pores; nor will it bear 
*, the fire ſo well. For if the earth prevail, as in iron, or the 
- water, as will ſet the one at liberty from the 
other ; the moiſture evaporates, and the earth is reduced into 
| Dr. Woodward maintains that | metals, now found inthe 


_ -ccular intervals os es of the ſeveral ſtrata, whereof the 
= nr avg dies time of 
thoſe ſtrata; and has been 


eurth is 
- the deluge; lodged in.the bodies 
- :hrought thence, arid tranſmitted into theſe intervals ſince that 

time ; the intervals themſelves not exiſting, till the ſtrata 


Wes formed, and broken again, to let the water from the | 
.' earth. : 


+ New:the water, which, be im bene 


F  .tinually | 
— ſuch metallic and mineral uſcles as it finds looſe 


dn its way; carrying them along with it to the perpendicular 


intervals, where ha a freer paſlage than before, it deſerts 
then, 2 rs A thoſe — And this he takes 
eto be the way in which all metals, now found in thoſe * 
were thither, and ſtill continue to increaſe. 
wo firita,” however, he.obſerves, ie not, mor can, 
— but, on the contrary, are contin leſſened and 
— by ſo much as has been conveyed into the per- 
: pendicular intervals, and brought forth of the ſurface vf the 
212 9 Or from the abyſs, G. 
ſame ingenious author complains of the great uncertai 
2 and-inconftancy.in the mineral and motailio kingdom j neither 
: colour, figute; nor ſituation, inthe earth, being to be 
on, ſoas 0 2 from them. Apy- 
„ies or mardaſite, for: have the colour dnd 
EX o gold, . yet afford nothing but a 
vitriul and ſulphur; while what is but a pebble 1 
——  ————— ab ſhot — 
go; 4 met into a great number 
of d forms, as well as to ſind different eee 
e there is 
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pendicular fiſſures or intervals of the ſtrata, ſometimes inter: 
ſperſed in the bodies of the ftrata, and ſometimes in both. 

he ſame metals are alſo placed, indifferently in all kinds of 
terreſtrial matter, or in ſtrata of very different natures. They 
are frequently intermixed with cach other, fo that it is a rare 
thing to find any of them pure and ſimple ; but copper and 
iron ſhall often be in the ſame maſs, - as alſo gold and 
per, filyer and lead, tin and lead; nay, ſometimes all fix to- 

ether in the ſame jump. 

he French chemiſts have been very curious in their inquiries 
into the nature and production of metals M. Geoffroy, from 
a mixture of ſulphur with a vitrolic ſalt, and an argillous earth, 
brought an iron, which he maintained to be a new produ- 
ction, or a compolition reſulting from the aſſemblage of certain 
principles which exiſted ſeparately in the ingredients that form- 
ed the metal; in a word, that it was an artificial iron. And, 
obſerving that there were parcels of this metal in the coloured 
aſhes of plants, and of moſt other inflammable ſubſtances, he 


condudil that it might be formed there alſo by the union of 
the ſame three A 


This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who maintained 
that the iron — in the aſhes 5 plants was not formed 
there by calcination, but was really exiſtent in the plants them 
ſelves; being raiſed in their veſſels along with the juices of the 
earth; and further, that all the ingredients whereof M. Geof- 
froy's artificial iron was formed, do really contain iron in them- 
ſelves, either in ſmaller or larger quantities: not the argilla 
only, where the iron is eaſily diſcovered by an animated knife; 
nor the oil of vitriol, which is drawn from a mineral, the ground 
whereof is iron; but alſo. linſeed-oil, whereof M. Geoffroy's 
ſulphur was made; and even that of turpentine, ſweet al- 
monds, &c. relating withal the operations whereby each of 
thoſe oils may be reduced to an earth wherein is iron. 
To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever iron be 
procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there will be 
ſtill found infinite] 1 * in them, than when mixed; and t 
of conſequence, the mixture produces iron : that, as for oils, 
it is evident they are not 2 ſubſtances, but are compoſed 
of an earth, an acid, and a ſulphurous or inflammable part; 
which are the three preciſe 16nd ogg required for the forma- 
tion of iron :- ſo that, accord ng to all appearances, it is of an 
aſſemblage of thoſe ſulphurs, ſalts, and earth, in the oil, that 
the iron is formed by calcination; and therefore that the means 


uſed to the iron in the i edients, are the very fame with 
thoſe by which it is compoſed. © | 


' Hence alſo it appears, that vegetable matters contain the prin- 
' * ciples of minerals. But M. Beste, " farther ; apa 
ſupport his doctrine of the production of metals, he undertakes 
| to prove, that the principles of 2 and thoſe of mige 
rals, are eſſentially the ſame; readily, and 
with caſe, da ben Fj bo * yon tes then 
from vegetables i ren away. n 
Io clear this point, he examines and compates the bidde 
of mineral and vegetable ſalts. The principal in the mineral 
claſs are nitre, ſea-ſalt, and vitriol: all which ſalts we find in 
plants. The eſſential falt of the parietaria is wholly nitrous, 
and melts on the coals like ſalt-petre. The fixt falts of the 
: carduus benedictus, abſinthium, kali, Sc. contain a 
deal of fea-falt, which cryſtallizes in cubes, and itates 
on the coals. Add, that the part of the fixt ſalts of 
plants, calcined to a certain » yield a ftrong ſmell of 
ſulphur; which can proceed from nothing but à vitriolic falt, 
' - rarefied and volatilized by the oil of the ws By theſe ſalts 
. we may be able to judge of all the other ſalts of platits; for the 
Volatile falts are nothing elſe but fixt ſalts diſengaged from the 
part of their earth, andJoined'with' parts of oil. 
urther, there is ſcarce atiy renn c doubt, that the acid j juices, 
wnfrom v egetables, ate of the ſame nature with the mineral 
acids; wich his onl difference, that the acids of plants have 
been en ed by fermentatibn, aid unĩted ſo cloſely 
with ſulphurs, that'it is 2 without a Seat dea} of difficulty 
that they are ſeparated. = | 
Thus, diffiſed-vinegar, which we make no fri of rank-- 
ing am e vitriolic acids, does only differ fro Fe, in fit of 
ſulphur, ſpjxit « of vitriol, or even the cauſtic oil of 
at.th@acids in the vi are diffuſed amo 
of phlegen, and ſtrongly united to a great deal of 0 . 
yet may be ſeparated. © By 'diffolving coppet in "the acid of 
vinegar, ſeparated as much as poffible from its oil, thert are 
to thoſe of blue vittiol. From 
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1 which it a that the ſalts of . o not eſſen· 
from ef nens. EY B BON 2 
3 or ſulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphurous principle is the 


ſume in vegetables as in minerals. AndM. L. Gente even —.— 

that the principle of inflammability in common 

« fame with that which renders the fat of 7 28 Lew 15 
reſins of plants, and the bitumens of the earth 

To which he adds, that this fame Wadde fin e is 15 
only likewiſe found in metallic ſubſtances, bile thi it is this 
which gives them their fuſibility, ductility, and metalline forms. 
Thus antimony, which is a 24 approaching the neareſt 

/ 


1 
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of any to a metal, is little elſe but a burning ſulphur. By ex- 
haling this, it loſes its metallic form, and turns to a kind of 
grey aſhes, which, being melted, inſtead of metal, become 
laſs : and, by melting this over again, and adding to it ſome 
infammable matter, again it returns into a regulus. * 
As to the ſpecies of METALS, there are four which the chemiſts 
call imperfect, becauſe their principles are not bound ſo faſt to- 
gether, but that the force of a common fire deſtroys them : 
theſe are, iron, copper, lead, and tin; the others, which are 
proof againſt common fire, are gold and ſilver; theſe there- 
fore are called perfect metals. Ty "RI 
In the firſt four, it is eaſy to ſee the principle of inflammability: 
they become all fuſible by the addition of ſaltpetre, either in 


od ua or leſs degree. Iron is that wherein this is the moſt | 


ible ; next tin; then copper and lead,— But the principle is 
more conſpicuous till in the duſt or ſmall filings of the metals 
let fall in the flame of a candle, than in the lump. - : 

In gold and filver, the ſulphurous principle is not ſo obvious. 

No heat, but that of the ſun collected into a focus, is able to 

decompound them. But, no doubt, even theſe have the ſame 

principles with the other metals, though they are not ſo eaſil 
ſeen.—In gold, as well as in the imperfect metals, the baſis is 
an earth capable of vitrification, as appears by the glaſs re- 
maining after the calcination of gold in a r and 
there is reaſon to believe, that the greateſt L. of what is ex- 
haled in ſmoke during the operation, is the ſulphurous principle 
mixed with ſalts. - | 

As to filver, there is ſomething in it extremely various. When 

purified with antimony, it vitrifies by the burning-glaſs; but, if 
purified with lead, it leaves nothing behind it, but grey aſhes. 

The baſis of this metal is doubtleſs an earth capable of vitrifica- 

tion; and what exhales in ſmoke, is apparently a mixture of 

ſulphur, ſalts, and a little earth, volatilized by the fire. 

From all this, and many more obſervations of the ſame kind, 
M. Geoffroy ventures to draw the following concluſions : that 
the ſubſtances whereof metals are compoſed, do not differ efſen- 
tially from thoſe which compoſe vegetables. That the imper- 
fect metals are compoſed of a ſulphur, vitriolic ſalt, and vitri- 

fable earth. That this ſulphurous principle is more or leſs 
ſtrongly joined with the other principles; "ey ſtrongly in gold 
and in ver, leſs in antimony, and very little in mineral ſul- 
phur.—That the principle of inflammability may be ſeparated 
from metallic ſubſtances, either by culinary fire, or by the ſun. 

That the metal, thus deſpoiled of its principle, is converted 

into aſhes; and that theſe aſhes, purſued farther with a violent 


fire, vitrify ; and that ſuch aſhes or glaſſes, by the application 


of ſome inflammable matter, again reſume the metallic form 
they had loſt. That it is by theſe means linſeed-oil turns clay 
into iron. That, it we knew all the other metallic earths, they 
might likewiſe be immediately converted into metals, by the 


of ſome proper inflammable matter. That it is the | 


ine and earthy parts, found in proper vitriol, that furniſh the 
oy part, which makeg the baſis or ground of iron; 
and that it receives the metallic form from the ſulphurous prin- 
ciple of the oil. That the iron, found in the WO of plants, 
was produced there in the ſame manner; and that it is a com- 
| poſition of the vitrifiable earth of the plants, the acid of thoſe 
plants, and their oily or inflammable principle. | 
he ſame author, the better to aſcertain the conſtituent parts 
of metals, made a number of iments on them with 
the duke of Orleans's large burning-glaſs ; the reſult whereof 
falls in with, and r the doctrine laid down above. 
From thoſe experiments, 
we call imperfect; vix. iron, copper, tin, and lead; are com- 
poſed af a ſulphur, or oily ſubſtance, capable of burning, and 
a metallic earth, capable of vitrification. That from this ſul- 
phur proceed the opacity, brightneſs, and malleability, of a 
metal. That this metallic ſulphur does not appear at all differ- 


ent from the oil or ſulphur of vegetables, or even that of ani- | 


mals; and that it is the ſame in mercury, as in the four im- 
perfect metals. That theſe four metals have for their baſis an 
earth fuſceptible of vitrification ; that this earth is different in 
Each of the four metals, in that it vitrifies differently in each; 
_ "_ on this difference in vitrifying, depends the difference 
| metals. 5 
The learned Boerhaave, after an accurate ſurvey of the ſeveral 
metals, their characters, properties, preparations, uſes, Cc. 
__ draws the following corollaries concerning the general nature 
of metals. 10, That, which diſtinguiſhes metals from all other 
| bodies, as well as from each other, is their heavineſs; though 
every metal has its peculiar weight, which no art is able to 
imitate, and which depends, as Helmont and'the chemiſts ex- 
preſs it, on the anatic homogeneity of their parts, Now, the 
later philoſophers have proved, that all corporeal magnitude 
has juſt ſo much reality in it, as it has weight; and there- 
fore, if you have found the heavineſs of any metal, you have, 
at the ſame time, found its corporeity. Sir Iſaac Newton, 
treating of gravity, and Huypens of the pendulum, ſhew, that 
Weight and reality are correſpondent. | 


29, The metals appear to be ſimple, yet they are really com- mon Ng i Ra 
| Ball MET AL is a compoſition of copper and tin melted together. 


pounds, Their component principles, according to the an- 


5 CHAMB, 


9 - 


way 
ing 


e gathers, that the four metals, which 


kind, and 
ing to the pure elemental ſulphur, corrupts and adulterates, and 
variouſly modifies it: and from the different circumſtances of 
this third principle, conſidered along with thoſe of the ſulphur 
itſelf, reſult the ſpecific differences of the more imperfect me- 


- tients, are ſulphur and mercury; to which ſome of the mo- 
vor. Bi NP gh. a dad} 


- o 
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derns have added falt : but it is certain, ſalt is no conſtituent 
part, or ingredient, of metals ; but rather ſomething external 
adhering to them. All metals confiſt of two parts or principles 
mercury, as the baſis, or matter ; and ſulphur, as binder, 
or cement : the firſt, the ſubſtratum, or metallic matter ; and 
the ſecond, that which renders it fixed and malleable. The 
mercury, it is to be noted, is the ſame with our quick- ſilver, 
only defecate, and clear of any heterogeneous matter ; where- 
as the common quick-filver is always mixed. As to the ſul- 
phur, it is not the vulgar foſſil fulphur; but a peculiar ſort of 
matter ſpecifically denominated ſi of metals, concluded 
by ſome of our lateſt and beſt chemiſts, particularly M. Hom- 
berg, to be fire ; which, being'mixed with the mercury, fixes 
it, and, according to the different degrees of its union and 
coheſion there with, produces different metals. it 
This doctrine of the compoſition of metals is confirmed by an 
experiment of Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that, after having re- 


| tained mercury a long time in a moderate fire, he took a piece 


of gold out of it, which, it was apparent, was not in the mer- 
cury before it was expoſed to the fire. M. Homberg alſo has 
an experiment to the ſame effect; from which he concludes, 
that gold conſiſts of a ſulphurous igneous part, and an heavy 
mercurial part fixed thereby ; and that, upon taking away 
the ſulphurous or firy part, the gold muſt be converted into 
fluid mercury. 4.4 
'3®, All metals muſt firſt be mercury, ere they be gold; and 
the thing ſuperadded to common mercury, whereby it is pre- 
vented from becoming gold, is a ſharp volatile body, which, 
when heated, becomes corroſive, and emits fumes; which 
are the true properties of the foſſil ſulphur. 

4*, If any metal, or other body, could be found, that only dif- 
fered from gold in its wanting weight, it were impoſlible ever 


to make gold of it; and, on the contrary, if a body could be 


had, that is as heavy as gold, all the other es, as colour, 
frxity, ductility, c. might eaſily be added. And hence the 
more knowing among the alchemiſts hold the primary matter 


of gold to be quick-filver; which, ſay they, is gold at heart, 


as coming neareſt to gold in point of ſpecific gravity. Onl 
there is 4 — body, i. e. ſulphur, addering to 7 1 

if it Ne you would have gold; or, if it were only 
inverted, ſilver. | . 
And accordingly, on ſuch. principles, whoever would make 


gold out of any other foreign matter, muſt remember, that the 


more his matter differs from mercury in weight, &c. the leſs 
gold it will make, | * 

5% Therefore metals are tranſmutable into one another: for, 
if mercury be the common matter of all metals, and if all the 


difference lie in the fixing ſpirit or ſulphur, which, as it is leſs 


or more ſubtile or pure, conſtitutes this or that metal, it ĩs no 
— Hark that they ſhould be tranſmuted by a purer fix- 
ſulphur taking place of a corroſive one, and fixing the mat- 
ter into a more perfect metal. | 
6 The pureſt metals reſult of the pureſt and moſt defecate 
mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantity of the ſubtileſt ſulphur. 
Hence, mercury of gold is heavier than common m > 
and has always ſome impure part that is lighter than gold ; 


and, could that be taken away, and the fixing ſpirit be added, 


it would become heavier than gold. 
70, The imperfe& metals conſiſt of impure mercury, and,im- 
ſulphur, with ſome other variable heterogeneous mat - 
ter in it: this, fuſed by the fire, emits a fume, which whi- 
tens copper; after which, the fulphur exhales yet further. 
The reality of ſuch a third matter is evinced hence, that 
all theſe. baſer metals are reſolvable not only into mercury 
and ſulphur, but alſo into ſcoria or ſordes, which are lighter 
and more earthy than either of the other, and accordingly 
ſwim therein. 40 
8, Upon the whole, it apf 
tals, gold, mercury, and ſilver, it is principally the greater or 


leſs proportion of the ſulphur to the mercury that determines 
them to be gold, mereury, or ſilver; that it is by this propor- 


tion thoſe ſeveral metals are defined and denominated ;/ and 


that, from this difference of proportion, flow a the ſpecific 


differences of colour, weight, fixity, ductility, volatility, fuſi- 


\ bility, ſolubility, ſalubrity, &c. 


9*, That, in the other baſer metals, beſides this different pro- 
portion of the wo principles, there intervenes another cauſe 
of diverſity ; viz. a third principle, or matter of an earthy 
very different from either of the reſt ; which, adher- 


tals, as to weight, colour, and their other qualities. 


Bath METAL, called alſo Prince's METAL, is a kind of facti · 


tious metal, compoſed of the fineſt and pureſt copper, mixed 

with zink; whereby it becomes of a fine yellow, and more 
diſpoſed. to receive a. poliſh, luſtre, &c.- as alſo fitter to be 
gilt. It is ſaid to have been invented by prince Rupert; 
whence its name. 0 0 J 


See BELL, © 
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ate on METALS, See the articly PAIN TING, 154 

FMrrAxs, See the article Rus r. 5 
e ETALSs. On Gunter's ſectot are ſometimes two lines 
"QA called; and noted with the characters of the ſeven metals, 
5 0 „ 5, L, 8. and ; their uſe is, to give the pro- 
tions betwedy che ſeveral metals, as to their magnitudes 
-" 204 weights, r | 
To 4 57 A Mert, in gunnery, is when the mouth of a 

: lies Tower than her breech. rr. 
PAY; in herdldry,—There are two. metals uſed in heraldry, 
dy way of colours, viz. gold and filyer z, in blazon called er, 
Fa * d argent. — 4 CORLISS) 


da the Common painting of arms, theſe metals are repreſented 
dy white and w, which are the natural colour of thoſe | 


metal.” mn | 
In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dotting the coat, &c, all 
over; and ſilver, by leaving it quite blank. 
II is 4 rule in heraldry, never to place metal upon me- 
kal, nor colour on colour: ſo if the field be of one of the 
© "'*netals, the bearing muſt be of ſome colour, and vice verſa ; 
, _ otherwiſe the arms are falſe ; though this rule admits of ſome 
MET. IC, or METALLINE, an adjective applied to any 
* ging that bears a relation to metals, _ | 
Painting in enamel is performed with metallic colours; that is, 
with ſuch as come from metals, or are made with metals; no 
- ether being able to endure the N Ee 
2 N has publiſhed a metallic hiſtory of the or their 
© Hiſtory collected from coins. La France Metallique is a book 
cok medals, moſtly imaginary, pretended to be taken from the 
- Cabinets of the curious, where never were, by Jaques de 
"2 ver. M. Bizot has alſo publiſhed the metallic hi- 
©, Rory of Holland. . | 


N 
ETALLIC mines. See the article Mins. | 
ET ALLIC vitriols., See the article VITRIOI. | 
METALLORUM crbcus. © See the article Crocus. | 
Sulphur. METALLORUM, See the article SULPHUR. | 
Working metals, 


ALLURGIA, the art of metals, that is, of p 
om the glebe or ore, to the utenſil. 
Metallurgia includes what relates to the finding of the metallic 
glebe or ore in the mine; the judging of its Kind and richneſs, 
dr the proportion of metal therein; the digging or ſeparati 
” it from the earth, and other matters; and the purifying 
1 poſing it into 4 complete, pure, malleable metall. 
Boerhaave divides metallurgia into four The firſt teaches 
bow metals grow in the mines, how they are diſcovered, and 
© "how — 2 of the ſame. The ſecond, how to ſeparate 
the metallic from the other matter of the ore. Tbe third, 
© How to reduce the ſeparated matter to its ſimplicity and ducti- 
 Tity. __ The fourth, to work, gild, poliſh, and imitate the finer 
1 etals in the coarſer. N 8 
| METAMORPHISTS, a ſect of heretics in the XVIrth century, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, That the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
Was, upon his aſcenſion into heaven, and metamor- 


phoſed into God. | r. 
| MET AMORPHOSIS®, transformation; the change of a per- 
. _ fon or thing into another form. 
The word is Greek, M:Ta.0q2zw0rg ; formed of us7e, change, 
odr removal from one place or ſtate to another; and Hegęen, 
form, figure. | . 5 5 


he antients held two kinds of metamorphoſes ; the one real, 
the other apparent. The metamorphoſis of Jupiter into a bull, 
and of Minerva into an old woman, were only apparent. That. 
_.,of Lycaon intd a wolf, and of Arachne into a ſpider, and the 
ke, they ſay, were of the real kind. 
Moſt of the antient metamorphoſes include ſome i 
ing, gelating either to. phyſics or .—— Ovid's me- 
collection of hiſtories of ſuch transformations, 


—— is a | 
NNE OI 4 that a great 


"oi of: antient philoſophy is couched under them ; and 


- © 
- 
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Ir. Hook has made an attempt to unriddle and lay open the 


4 4 © 54 


ic r 
ined by this tralatitious or foreign name, than by that which 
naturally belongs to it. . 
* The word comes from the Greek pETALpopa, tranſlati or 
1 diſplacing ; of fers, lass: and 94go, I bear, or carry, 
, when we fay, the light of the underſtanding; to burn 
wich zeal; to float between hope and deſpair, We . 


SY 


The metaphor is, the moſt common of all the figures of ſpeech ; 
unis char uſually meant, when we ſay x thing is ſpoken gu- } 
y. 1 2 aas. 
d . * | 


ſhould be a kind of uni 


ings. of ſeveral of them. M 


The mitupher is a ſhort ſimile; an image being thereby called 
from its proper ſubje& to give the reſemblucite of — =. 


An allegory is no more than a continued metaphor, 
The ſources or places, whente metaphors are drawn, ate innu- 


merable: they may be fetched from divine matters; thus Ci- 


cero calls Plato our god, deus ille naſter Plato. From the ele- 


ments; as a torrent of eloquence. From plants; as where 


virtue has taken root. From artificial things; as where Ap- 
ian is called the qmbal of the world; Longinus, a living li- 


ary ; Pertinax, fortune's foot - ball, &c, e 
intilian diſtinguiſhes metaphers into four kinds: the firſt, 
en a word is transferred from one animal to another; as 

when Livy ſays, that Cato uſed to bart at Scipio; or, when 
our Saviour calls Herod, fox. The ſecond, when the word is 
transferred from one inanimate to another; as bridle, for laws. 
The _ 88 1 are applied to animates; as the 
flower o k the laſt, when animates are applied to 
a as the river Aiſdained its bounds. Pp! 

As the metaphor is intended to ſet things before the eyes, it be- 
comes ſo much the more perfect, as it ſhews them the more 
RR by repreſenting them in motion and action. A meta- 
phor ſhould have nothing in it either coarſe or ſhocking, or 
that may raiſe it above the ſimplicity of nature; nor ſhould it 
appear a metaphor to any, but thoſe who view it very cloſely. 
A metaphor ſhould never be carried too far ; for, in that 1 


it degenerates into puerility.— Metaphors ſhould always be fol- 


lowed in the ſame kind; they become unnatural, when differ- 
ent images are introduced. In all metaphorical dictions, there 
; fo that the different words uſed, 
may have a kind of ſuitableneſs to each other: different ideas 
are always abſurd; as in this inſtance, The church was be- 


| =_ with a deluge of troubles ; where the two images, fiege 
ma. p. N | 


lage, have no relation. 
There is nothing young writers are more faulty in, than the 
indiſcrete uſe of metaphors : thoſe who affect the merveillaux, 
are eternally on the * Hager ſtrain z nor know any bounds 
or reſtraint. They, who underſtand them beſt, uſe them 
with the greateſt reſerve, Mr. Addiſon propoſes it as a rule 
for writers, to imagine their metaphors actually painted before 
them, and to view and examine the juſtneſs of their applica- 
tion and aſſemblage under thoſe circumſtances; throwing 
every thing out of the writing, but what might be retained in 


the picture. Card, P 


Perron preſcribes this general rule for me- 

taphors, that they muſt always deſcend from the genus to the 
ies; and never go backwards from the ſpecies to the ge- 
nus: thus, we ſay figuratively, the 2 and not the 
human cords which tie us together; bond being a genus, and 


cord a ſpecies. 


METAPHRAST, MzTAPHRASTEs, A tranſlator, or perſon 


who renders an author into another form, or another lan- 

Ne word for word. | SEWER, #7 | 
metaphraſe, ueTapeas1c, uſually ſignifies ing more 

than either a paraphraſe, Br a tranſlation: according to Baillet, 

* metaphraft implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and interpolator, 
at once. 


METAPHYSICS * MzTAPHYSICA, tranſuaturalis; 2 branch 


of ſcience, about whoſe nature and idea there is ſome differ- 
ence among author s. 5 


® The word is formed from the prepoſition usr, trans, beyond, 
or above; and guoss, nature, or pu, natural. T 2 


Some define metaphyſics, that part of ſcience which conſiders 
ſpirits, and immaterial beings ; which others chooſe to diſtin- 
iſh by the name of prgxmatics, 40 | 
ers, keeping cloſer to the etymology of the word, explain 
3 by tranſ-natural, or preter-natural, or even peft- 
natura dane, | . | | 3 : 
Others, with more propriety, conceive metaphyſics to be what 
ſome others call ontology, or ontoſopby, i. e. the doctrine de ente, 
or of being, guatenus 2 | h 
N 5 p ve NN rn 
name phi a, or ſcientia generalis, as being the foundation, 
or, . the ſtamen or root from whence all the other 
of philoſophy ariſe, and wherein they all meet; its object 
ing being in the ahſtract, or general, not reſtrained to this 
or that ſpecies of beings ; not to ſpirit any more than body: 
. Sorts metaphyſics are applicable to all beings 
whatever, 8 
Philoſophers, again, are divided as to the notion of a ſcience 


dd ente in general. Some hold it real, preciſe, and ſolid enough 


to be demonſtrated ; but others judge it too obſcure, faint, 
and confuſed, to be admitted into p by. | 
Being, abſtracted from every ſort or ſpecies of being, is cer- 
tainly a very vague term, and does not ſeem to give footing 
_ for a ſcience : we. do not ſee how it can affect the 
ind as an object. Add, that the common metaphyſics can- 
not demonſtrate any part of its ſubjeQ, but the 
whole: there are no principles or axioms, wherean to de- 
28 metaphyſics, which contain the principles of all other 
The firſt, who wrote werent p the ſubject of metaphyſics, 
is Ari/fotle, Indeed, he is the firſt who uſes the word: Mr 
; wy : 7 


* 
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#4 quoina is the title of one of his books; but this ſome of | 
his commentators will have to ſignify no more than after the 
books of phyſics. M. du Hamel, taking the prepoſition er « 
in the ſenſe of poff, is even of opinion, that the word was 
coined by Ariſtotle's followers ; and that it was unknown to 
Ariſtotle himſelf: 3 
Ariſtotle's metaphyſics ſeem to have been intended fora kind of 
natural theology. F. Malebranche and Mr. Locke have writ- 
ten much more clearly and conſiſtently of metaphyſics,” than 
any of the antients. 8 i 
METAPHYSICAL, fomething belonging to metaphyſics. See 
METAPHYSICS. 
The word is alſo uſed to denote ſomething ſubtile, abſtract, 
and refined, In which ſenſe we ſay, Such a reaſoning, ſuch 
a proof, is too metaphyſical, &c. 
A m. or chimerical cafe, which 


met al caſe is an imagi 
= _— ever happen, or not without much difficulty; and 
which ought not to be laid down as a rule for common occa- 
METAPHYSICAL certitude. See CERTITUDE. + 
METAPHYSICAL diſtinction. See DISTICN TION. 
METAPHYSICAL evidence. See EVIDENCE, 
METAPHYSICAL See FORM. | 
METAPHYSICAL perfection. See PERFECTION 
METAPHYSICAL poffible. See POSSIBLE. 
METAPHYSICAL univerſality. See UNIVERSALITY. 
METAPLASM ®, METAPLASMUS, in 7 
tation, or change, made in a word, by adding, retrenching, 
or altering, a letter or ſyllable thereof. 


The word comes from the Greek werematopo, which ſigni- | 


fies the ſame ; compounded of era, and TA45ow, finge. 


METASTASIS, METAETAEIS. in medicine, the removal of a | 


morbid humour from one part to another; frequently obſerved 
in nervous caſes. 
A metaſtaſis, or tranſlation, is ſometimes alſo found in the 
ſſer humours; the refluent blood taking up digeſted matter 
| — one and diſpoſing it upon another. 
METATARSUS =, in anatomy, that part of the human ſke- 
| leton, containing the middle of the foot. See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. 30. fg. 7. bt. ee. | 
be word 
tarſus. 
The metatarſus conſiſts of five bones, reaching from the heel 
to the toes; whereof that, which ſuſtains the great toe, is the 
thickeſt; and that, which ſuſtains the next toe, the longeſt : 
the reſt grow each ſhorter than the other. They are longer 
than the bones of the metacarpus; in other things they are 
like them, and are articulated to the toes, as theſe ate to the 


fingers. | 
METATHESIS *, tranſpoſition ; a grammatical figure, where- | 
by letters or ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out 
of their natural ſituation;—as, Evandre for Euander; I pre | 
for pres. | 
The word is Greek, 
hege, poſition. 


METEMPSYCHI, antient heretics, who, in imitation of Py- 
3 held the metempſycheſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls. 


Taleo, formed of utra, tran; and 


MPSYCHOSIS *, METEMYTXQE1E, in the antlent | 


philoſophy, the pa or tranſmigration of the ſoul of a man, 
after dea f into DS of ſome other animal. 


® The word is Greek, formed of 
I animate, or enliven. 


Pythagoras and his followers held, that, after death, mens ſouls 
paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, according to the 
manner of life they had led. If they had been vicious, they 
were impriſoned in the bodies of miſerable beaſts, there to do 
penance for ſeveral ; at the expiration whereof, they re- 
turned afreſh to animate men,—But, if they had lived virtu- 
ouſly 3 5 happier brute, or even an human creature, was to 
eir lot. | ; 
What led ras. into this opinion was, the perſuaſion he 
had, that Rs. was not of a periſhable nature : whence he 
concluded, that it muſt remove into ſome other body, upon 


were, beyond; and ${y.vXe, 


its abandoning this. Lucan treats this doctrine as a kind of 


officious lye, contrived to mitigate the apprehenſion of death, 


by perſuading men, that they anly changed their lodging ; | 
and only ceafed | My 


to live, to begin a new life. 


Reuchlin denies this doctrine; and maintains, that the metem- | 


Phcheſis of Pythagoras implied nothing more than a ſimilitude 
of e br : and ſtudies, formerly exiſting in ſome per- 
ſon deceaſed, and now revived in another alive. —Thus, when 
it was ſaid, that Euphorbus was revived in Pyt 
more was meant, than that the martial virtue, 
ſhone in Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan war, was now, 
in ſome meaſure, revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon of the 

reſpe& he bore the athletz. For thoſe people wonder- 
ing how a philoſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with men of 
the ſword, he palliated the matter, by ſaying, that the foul 
of diols 


grammar, a tranſmu- | 


comes from ie, trans, beyond; and TAagTor, the | 


ras, no 
ich had | 


MET 


were revived in him. And this gave occaſion to the report, 
that Euphorbus's ſoul, who periſhed in the Trojan war, had 
tranſmigrated into Pyth . 7 70 a 
Ficinus aſſerts, That what Plato ſpeaks of the migration of 
an human ſoul into a brute, is intended allegorically, and is 
to be underſtood only of the manners, ions, and habits, 
degenerating into à beaſtly nature by vice.——Serranus, 
though he allows ſome force to this interpretation, yet in- 
clines rather to underſtand the metempſycho/is of a reſurrec- 
tion. 

| * voy is ſaid to have borrowed the notion of a metempſy- 
cheſis from the Egyptians ; others ſay from the antient Brach- 
mans. It is ſtill retained among the Banians, and other ido- 
laters, of India and China ; and makes the principal founda- 
tion of their religion. So extremely are they bigotted to it, 
that they not only forbear eating any thing that has life, but 

many of them even refuſe to defend themſelves from wild 
beafts. They burn no wood, leſt ſome little animalcule ſhould 
be in it; and are ſo very charitable, that they will redeem, 
from the hands of rangers, any animals that they find ready 


to be killed. | 
METEMPTOSIS*, a term in chronology, exp the ſolar 


equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from appening 
a day too late. 


* The word comes from the Greek To and err 
cads, I fall. | nein 


By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from proemprofic, which 
ſignifies the lunar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too ſoon, 
The new moons running a little backwards, that is, coming 
a day too ſoon at the end of three hundred and twelve years 
and an half; by the proemprofis, a day is added every three 
hundred years, and another every two thouſand four hundred 
years: on the other hand, by the metemptoſis, a biſſextile is 
ſupprefled each one hundred thirty-four years ; that is, three 
times in four hundred years.—Thefſe alterations are never 
made, but at the end of each century; that period bein very 
remarkable, and rendering the practice of the calendar eaſy. 
There are three rules for making this addition, or ſuppreffion, 
of the biſſextile-day, and, by conſequence, for changing the in- 
dex of the epacts. 10, en there is a metemptoſir without a 
proemptoſis, the next following, or lower index, muſt be taken. 
2% When there is a proempto/is without a metemptoſis, the 
next preceding, or ſupetior index, is to be taken. 30, When 
there are both a metemptofis and a proemptoſit, or when there is 
neither the one nor the other, the fame index is preſerved, 
Thus, in 1600. we had D; in 1700. by reaſon of the metem- 
ptofis, C was taken; in 1800. there will be both a proemprofis 
and a metemptoſis; fo the ſame index will be retained. In 1900. 
there will be a metemproſis again, when B will be taken, 
which will be preſerved in 2000. becauſe there will then be 
neither the one nor the other. This is as far as we need 
compute for-it : but Clavius has calculated a cycle of 301800 
years ; at the end of which period, the ſame indices return in 
the ſame order, | | 
METEOR“, in phyſiology, a ch 
ſect, mixt body, or reſemblance of a body, appearing in the at- 
moſphere, and formed out of the matter of the common ele- 
ments, altered a little by the action of the heavenly bodies, but 
not transformed, | 


ble, moveable, imper- 


® The Greeks call them, fis tape, q. d. ſublimia, or high-raiſed ; 
— Latins, /mpreffiones, as making ſigns or impreiſſions in the 


Meteors are of three kinds : | ; 
Igneous or firy METEoRs conſiſt of a fat ſulphurous ſmoke ſet 
on fire; ſuch are lightning, thunder, ignis fatuus, draco vo- 
en firy phænomena, appearing in 
e air. 

Aereal or airy METEoRs conſiſt of flatulent and ſpirituous exha- - 
lations ; ſuch are winds, whirlwinds, and hurricanes. ;_ 
Aqueous or watry METEORs are compoſed of pours, or wa- 

try particles variouſly ſeparated, and cendenſed by heat and 
cold ; ſuch are clouds, rainbows, hail, ſnow, rain, dew, and 


The formation of metoors is explain 1 y by Deſ- 
cartes, in a treatiſe *expreſs. Ariſtotle G us have 
alſo handled the fame ſubjeR. . Woodward's opinion is, 

That the matter of many meteors is, in great meaſure, of a mi- 
neral nature; that the mineral particles, contained in the ſtrata 
of the earth, are raiſed by the ſubterraneous heat, together 
with the vapours aſcending from the abyſs, and pervading thoſe 
ſtrata; eſpecially at ſuch times as the ſun's beat is ſufficient to 

netrate the exterior parts wh bans Be to make room. 
their eſcape into the atmoſphere, _ Theſe ſulphurous, ni- 
trous, and other active and volatile mineral particles, form va- 
rious meteors, according to be various fate they meet with lu 
the air. N £32.46 

METEOROLOGY, the doctrine of ya teors ; explaining their 

A origin „formation, kinds, phanomena, Oc. Ee Ae 


n e TIT 
OROS , a name which the antient mathema- 


| the like. 


Euphorbus, 7. e. his genius, diſpoltion, and inclinations, 


- ticians gave to fuch inſtruments as they uſed far W 


ME IT 


determining the diſtances, magnitudes, and places, of the hea- 


From the Greek e, high: and ont, of 0x2 Topal, 


+5 at I view, obſerve. . 

METHEGLIN “, a drink of honey ; one of the moſt 
ns general drinks the northern parts of Europe af- 
ford; and much uſed among the antient inhabitants. 


»The word is Welſh, eddyglin, where it fignifies the ſame. | 
There ate divers ways of making it; one of the beſt whereof 
follows : Put as och ey eee ropcing ee 


tomb, into fpring-water, as that, when the honey is through! 
diſſolved, 28 will not ſink to the bottom, but be juſt ful. 


amo in it; "boil this liquor for an hour, or more, till ſuch 
time as the egg ſwim above the liquor about the breadth of a 
yroat; when very cool, next morning, it may be barrelled 
adding to each fifteen gallons an ounce of ginger, as much 
mace and cloves, and as much cinnaman, all y 
Þ A pooh of yeſt may be alſo added at the bung- 
- hole, to promote the fermenting. When it has done working, 
it may be cloſely up; and, after it has ſtood a month, 
it ſhould be drawn off into bottles. 
D*, MzTRoDUs, the art or rule of difpoſing things 
in ſuch a manner, as they may be eaſily comprehended; either 
in order to diſcover the truth, which we ourſelves are igno- 
rant of or to ſhew and demonſtrate it to others when known. 
See TRUTH, and ERROR. 
2 Tm comes from the Greek e which ſignifies the 
The ſchools have * diſputed, wllether logic be an 
art, a ſcience, or met | A et 
Gaſſendus diſtributes method, with regard to its object, into 
three kinds, or branches; viz. inventionis, the method of in- 
vention, or diſcovering a truth unknown. 14 
Met bodus judicii, the method of judging or determining of a 


truth, or propoſition, propoſed. . 
t or method of demonſtration ; 
it to another. 


nd . us demonſtrationis, 
chat is, of exhibit i Eos etl 3 £ 
Method, with regard to the order of procedure, is uſually di- 
vided into two kinds; the one of reſo/ution, which is that we 
erally uſe in our inquiry after truth.— The other of compe- 
Frim, by which the rat once found is taught or imparted 
to others 


. * 


In the method of reſolution, called alſo by geometers the analytic 
method, we 4 from ſome general known truths to others, 
or » 


ſingular thing, 


#4 
* 
CY 


together, but as 
_ they are in the di 
int 
_ The two met badi differ from each other, as the methods of ſearch- 
ing out a genealogy, either by deſcending from the anceſtors to 
their poſterity, or by aſcending from the poſterity to the an- 
ceſtors: both of them have in common, that their pro- 
reſfion is from a thing known to another unknown. Thoſe 
ings, that are known in each, are ſet in the front, or firſt 
place, that, by them, we may be able to arrive at thoſe which 
are not known. 


The following things are required in both methods,. that error 


7 may be avoided.—1®, That no propoſition be admitted as true, 


to which a man can, with a conſcience, deny his aſſent; 
82 which I evident. 1 Run the 8 of the fol- 
n tion with t ing, in ev ep of the pro- 

. be likewiſe evident or As. Toy ＋ . 
added two other prudentia} maxims, that hold good in each 
method: as, that we ought to reaſon on thoſe things only, of 
vhich we have clear and perſpicuous ideas; or of obſcure things, 
only fo far as we know them; and that we ſhould always be- 
from the ſimple and eafy, and dwell on them awhile, be- 

we proceed to things compounded, and more difficult. 
Tau petuliar to the analytic method are, 1, That we muſt 


. 


clear! oo pred underſtand the ſtate of the queſtion | 
* 20, That, with ſome en . 


Aibovered, which are to be a 


or more intermediate ideas be 


Lo no ere 
after, from the thing which is to be the ſubje& of our - 
eration. 49, That a compounded queſtion be divided into 


never pr com ed, till 1 ſtinctl 
NEVE! we di 
ch ie 


o theſe may be 


MET 


by reflection alone, or expreſs words. 7, If, after we have 
all the ideas, we cannot find out what we ſeek, we 

are then, by the third law, to cut off all the propoſitions, 
which, after a full examination, we find of no. ule to the ſolu- 
tion of the queſtion, and begin afreſh. If, after this merhod 


has been repeated as often as is neceflary, nothing of what we 
have obſerved ſeems to conduce to the ſolution of the queſtion, 
we to give it over, as out of our reach. | 

The /ynthetic method is only practicable in things, whoſe prin- 


ciples we perfectly know.; as in geometry, which is wholl 
— in the conſideration of abſtra modes, of which oi 
mind has clear and adequate ideas. When the inquiry is into 
ſubſtances, as in phyſics, we cannot make uſe of the meth»4 
of compoſition, by reaſon their kinds, and intimate eſſences, are 

wn te us. ' , 
This method has not been by any ſo juſtly and accurately ob- 
ſerved, as by the mathematicians,, whoſe principles are per- 
feMly known: its laws, therefore, will be beſt drawn from 
their practice. As, 10, To offer nothing but what is couched 
in words or terms perfectly . for which reaſon,” 
they always define the words they make uſe of. 20, To build 
ly on evident and clear principles, ſuch as cannot be con- 
tradicted by any who underſtand them; for which reaſon, 
they firſt propound their maxims, or axioms, which they de- 
mand to be granted them, as being ſelf-evident, and needing 


> no proof. 30, To prove demonſtratively all their conſequen- 


ces; for which reaſon, they uſe nothing in their arguments or 
proofs, but definitions that have been laid down, axioms 
that have been granted, .and propoſitions that have been al- 
_ proved ; which become principles to things that follow 


M rnop, methodus, is more peculiarly uſed, in mathematics, for 
3 particular proceſſes for ſolving problems.— In this ſenſe 
we ä | | : 

— of exhauſlions. See EXHAUSTIONS. 

MzTHoOD of fluxions. See the article FLUx1oNs. ws 1 

MzTRoOD de maximis & minimis, &c. See Maxtrmum. |, 

METHOD of tangents. See the article TAN GEN TS. 

Differential Mxrnop, &c. See DIFFERENTIAL. 

Exponential MzTHoOD, Cc. See EXPONENTIAL. - | 

Poriflic METHOD. See the article Pox Is ric. 

METHODISTS, MzeTropici, a ſet of antient phyſicians, 

who reduced the whole healing art to a few common prin- 


ciples or appearances. | | 
net s were the followers of Theſſalus; whence they 
were alſo called alici.— They were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 


Galen in ſeveral of his writings; who ſcrupled not to aſſert, 
= the methodical hereſy ruined every thing that was good in 
e art, 
Quincy miſtakenly uſes methodi/?s, methodici, for thoſe phyſi- 
cians, who adhere to the doctrine of Galen, and the ſchools ; 
and who cure with bleedings, purges, &c. duly applied accord- 
ing to the ſymptoms, circumſtances, &c. in oppoſition to em- 
pirics and chemiſts, who uſe violent medicines, and pretended 
ſecrets or noſtrums. The ſame term has been uſed to expreſs 
a ſet of religion. ape | | | 
METOCHE, us roxn, in the antient architecture, a term uſed 
by Vitruvius, to ſignify the ſpace or interval between the dentils. - 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. lit. cc. See alſo DENTICLE. ; 
Baldus obſerves, that, in an antient MS. copy of that author, 
the word metatome is found for metoche. Hence Daviler takes 


1 


occaſion to ſuſpect, that the common text of Vitruvius is cor- 
rupted; and concludes, that it ſhould not be metoche, but me- 
tatome, g. d. ſection. ; Ld 

METONIC cycle, in chronology, the lunar cycle, or period of 
nineteen years; thus called from its inventor -Meton, an an- 
tient Athenian. | 


When the Metonic cycle is completed, the lunations, or the 
new and full moons, return on the ſame day of the month; ſo 
that, on whatever days the new and full moons happen this 
year, nineteen years hence they are to fall preciſely on the 
very ſame day of the month, as Meton and the primitive fa- 
thers thought. 5 r 
For this reaſon, at the time of the council of Nice, when the 
manner of ſettling the time for obſerving Eaſter was eſtabliſhed, 
the numbers of the Metonic cycle were inſerted in the calen- 
dar in letters of gold, on account of their great uſe; and the 
year of the - ba for that year was called the golden number of 
that year, GOLDEN NUMBER. © 
ME *, METQNTMIA, a rhetorical trope, conſiſting 
in a tranſmutation or change of names; or a putting of the ef- 
fect for the cauſe, or the ſubject for the adjunct; and vice verſa. 
The word comes from the Greek, wire, trans; and och, 
The met is the moſt extenſive of all the tropes. It is 
ſometimes alſo called tran/nominatio, and differs not much 
from the hypalage. See HYPALLAGE.. ., 
are four kinds of metonymies in principal uſe : the firſt, 
when. we put the inventor for the thing invented; as Bacchus 
for wine, Ceres for bread. The ſecond, when. we put the thing 
cantaining for the thing contained; as à glaſs. for the wine 


within it. The third, when the effect is put for the cauſe ; 23 
the captain for his ſoldiers, Greece for the Grecks ; the _— 
| 0 r 


/ 


MET 


bor his works. The fourth, when the fign is put for the 


; nified ; as the gown for the pri Ee. 

MET Ph. « Merora, in architecture, the ſquare ſpace 
or interval between the triglyphs, in the Doric frieze.—Sec 
Tab. Archit. Fig. 28. lit. R | 4 | 

4 he word, in the original Greek, fgnifies the diſtance be- 

eween one aperture, or hole, and another, or between one 


triglyph and another ; the triglyphs being ſuppoſed to be] 


— 


ſolives or joiſts that $11 the apertures. It is derived from je|e, 
' * « | fnter, between; and on, foramen. 
The antients uſed ta adorn theſe parts with carved works, or 
bod — repreſenting the heads of oxen, veſſels, baſons, and 
other utenſils. of the heathen ſacrifices. mY 
As there is found ſome difficulty in 72 the triglyphs and 
metopes in that juſt ſymmetry which the Doric order requites; 
ſome architects make it a rule, never to uſe this order but in 


n | | 
un- Mrrors is a ſpace ſomewhat leſs than half a metope, in 


the corner of a Doric frieze. 7 


1ETOPOSCOPY e, METOIIOZKONLA, the art of diſcover-| 
1 the tem | t, inclinations, and manners of perſons, |. 
dy inſpeRing their features, and the lines in their faces, and | 
eſpecially 4-1 | | 


their forcheads. 


Fus word comes from the Greek uerwrer, fn, ſorehead; 


and 0x72, inſpoction, of oxe7Touds, I view. 

Metepoſcopy is no more than a branch of phyſiognomy; the 
latter 228. in 86e from all parts of the body: but 
both the body, and the branch, are extremely precarious, not 

to ſay vain. | | e e 
Ciro Spontoni, who has written om the ſubject of metopoſcopy, 

obſerves, that there are ſeven principal lines to be conſidered 

in the forehead; each of which has its peculiar planet. The 
firſt is the line of Saturn, the ſecond of Jupiter, Sc. 
METRE, or Mara, METPON, in poetry, denotes a 

of feet of a juſt n—_ Ariſtides "defines metre," a ſyſtem of 

feet compoſed of diflimilar ſyllables, of a juſt extent. 

In which ſenſe metre amounts to much the ſame with genus 

carminis, or the ſort of verſe, and differs from rhythm, WY 

METRICAL verſct are thoſe conſiſting of a determinate num- 
ber of long ſhore tyllables 3 as -thoſe of the Greek and 

Latin poets. =>, gh 3 
Capellus obſerves, that the genius of the Hebrew language is 

incompatible with metrical poetry. © 3 

MET RICE, or MgTRrIca, among the antients, was that pai 
of poetry employed about the quantities of fyllables, feet 
ſorts of metre, or verſe, ce. | ve 

METROCOMIA'*, term in the antient church-hiſtory, fig- 

A An village, that had other villages under ita 
jurdQion. 255 — 

The word comes from the Greek fuſlu, mother; and x«jar, 

town, village. * "dit eee 

What a metropolis. was W that a metrocomia 

was among country towns. antient metrocomics had 

each 3 or rural-dean, and here was his ſee 
or reſidence, See MzraOorOIITAM, and CHOREPISC0- 

METROPOLIS * n the capital of a country, 
or province; or the principal city, and, as it were, mother 
of all hepeſt. . js „ % (#80307 

The word comes from the Greek „ mater, mother; 
_ Tous, wurbs, city; as who ſhould ſay, the mother-city, 

. c. 4 . + 1 

Ms rRorol is is allo applied to archiepiſcopal churches, and 
ſometimes to the principal or mother church of a city. 

The Roman empire having been divided into thirteen dio- 
ceſes, and one hundred and twenty provinces, each dioceſe, 
and each province, had its metropolis, or capital city, where 
2 proconſul, or the vicar of the empire, had his reſi- 

ENCE, ; R . g 

To this civil diviſion the eccleſiaſtical was afterwards adapted, 
and the biſhop of the capital city had the direction of affairs, 
aud the pre-eminente over all the biſhops of the province. 
= reſidence in the metropolis gave him the title of metre- 

tan. Lana ata, 
his erection of metropolitans is referred to the end of the 
third century, and was confirmed by the council of Nice.— 

Indeed archbifhop Uſher, and De Marca, maintain it to be 
an eſtabliſhment of the apoſtles ; but in vain : for it is next 
to certain, that the eccleſiaſtical government was regulated 
on the foot of the civil; and that it was hence the name and 


authority of metropolitans was given to the biſhops of the ca- 


pital cities of the empire, or the provinces that com 

_ 1t,— This is ſo true, that, in the conteſt between the biſh 
of Arles and the biſhop of Vienne, each of whom laid claim 
to the metropslitanſbip of the province of Vienne, the coun- 
cil of Turin appointed, that whichever of them could prove 


his city to be the civil metropolis, ſhould enjoy the title and | 


Tights of eccleſiaſtical metropolitan. 
on the political; yet, in Gaul, and ſome other countries, the 
ver. L. . . Gi SSS 


Though the eccleſiaſtical overament, however, was modelled | 


—ͤ—ñ— — — — — oO 


diſtinctions of metropolitan and primate were nbt obſerved tM 
very late. As the præſectus Galli reſided by turns at Tre- 
voux, Vienne, Arles, "and Lyons; he communicated. the rank 
and dig"\ity of metropolitan and primate to each of them in 
their turn; and yet hone of the Gallican biſhops aſſumed to 
themſelves the rights, not even the precedence, of metropeli- 
tans. The epiſcopate levelled them all, and they had no re- 
gard but to the privileges of ſeniority. This equality laſted 
till the fifth century, when the conteſt between the bilhops 
of Vienne and Arles was ſet on foot; er ring ic 
M. Du Pin'obſerves, that, in the provinces of Aſrica, ex- 
— thoſe whereof Carthage was the metrepolts, the place 
where the moſt aged biſhop reſided became the metropolis - 
the reaſon of which, without doubt, was this; that nei- 
ther the proconſul, nor ptæfectus, ever fixed their reſidence 
any-whete. | hut abc 


metropolis's merely nominal ; that is, ich had no'fuffra 5 A 
nor any rights of metropolitans. The biſhops of Nite, 'Chal- 
cedon, and Berytus, had the precedence of the other biſhops, 
and the title of metropolitans, but this without any other pre- 
rogative beſides the honour of the appellation ; they them- 
ſelves being ſubjeR to their metropolitans. M Ha. 
A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining' his ſuffragans ; 
and appeals from ſentences paſſed by the fo Fragans are pre- 
' ferred to the metropolitan. F 
MEZ ANINE, or Mrzzauixt; a term uſed by ſome archis 
tects to ſigniſy an attic, or little ſtory contrived occaſionally 
N ſtory, for the con veniency of a wardrobe; or tlie 
ike. K e 
The word is borrowed from the Italians, who call nrzzanini 

thoſe little windows, leſs in height than breadth; which ſerve 

to illuminate an attic, or entreſole. e | 
MEZZO-TINTO, in ſculpture, a particular manner of en- 
| rig on copper. == W. 


e tinto is ſaid to have been firſt invented by prince Ru- 
pert; and Mr. Eyelyn, in his hiſtory of chalcography, gives 
us an head, ed by that prince, in this way;  _ 

It is very di t from the common way of ving. To 
perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch, the ſurface'of 
plate all over with a knife, or inftrument made for the pur- 
poſe, firſt one way, then the other, acroſs, &c. till the face 
of the plate be thus intirely furrowed with lines or furrows, 
| Cloſe, and, as it were, contiguous to each other 3 fo that, if 
an impreffion were then taken from it, it would be one uni- 


form blot, or ſmut, | 


expunge and take out the dents, or furrows, in nb el mt 
more 
' lefs, as the lights are to be ſtronger or fainter ; leaving thoſe 
parts black, which are to r | 
ings of the draught. 7; 
MIASMA, MIAZMA, is uſed to fignify ſuch particles, or 
atoms, as n utrefying, 
* —— es; and to affect people at a diſtance. 
MICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael the archangel ; held 
on the 29th of September. GIVE) Koh 
MicHatr's wing. See the article Wind, © 
MICROCOSM “, MIKPOKOEMOE, a Greek term, tally 
_ ſignifying little world; chiefly underſtood of man, who is 
*. nib merge as being an epitome of all that 
is wonderful in the great world, or macrocoſm. h 
The word is formed from the Greek iu -, perwas, little 
and xoou@-, mundus, world, _ 285 
MICROGRAPHIA *, MicxooRArHr, a deſcription of the 
parts and proportions of objects that are too ſmall to be viewed 
without the affiſtance of a microſcope, 


CY 
% . ” 
* 


ſcriptio, deſcription. en I 
MICROMETER *®, an aſtronomical machine, which, e 
of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely di- 
ſtances in the heavens ; as the apparent diameters of the 
planets, &c. to a great degree of accuracy. 
| © The word comes from the Greek yup®@, bur] und 37 og?, 
| menſura : in regard a ſmall length, 42 an inch, 1 * 
divided into a vaſt number of parts, e. gr. in ſome, 2800 ; and 
* rm 12 


There is ſome controverſy about the invention of the micro- 


meter, Meff. Auzout and Picard have the credit. of it in 
common fame, as the firſt who publiſhed it in the 
year 1666. but Mr. Townley, in the Philoſaphical Tran” 
actions, re- claims it for one of our own coun „Mr. 
Gaſcoyne. He relates, that, from ſome ſcattere: and 
letters of this gentleman, he had learnt, that, before our 
civil wars, he had invented a micrometer, of as much effect 
as that ſince made by M. Auzout, and had made uſe of it 
for ſome years, not only in taking che diameters of the 
planets, and diſtances upon land, but in determining other 
matters of nice importance in the heavens; as the moon's 
dit ce, &c, Wes ox eic e Sites . | . 


* 


The ſame author obſerves alſo, that, in Aſia, there were 


- 


| This done, the d on the fame facez 
 -after-which, 8 8 , with burniſhers, ſcrapers, &c. to 


* The word is compounded of funf, par ; and yeuun, 


— - * a —— ———— 2 —— — .. — 


yay CU — — — 


— — 


MIC 


+ Monſ. De ls Hice, in.s dufte on the zraof the inventions | 


the um clock, and 2 read before 
4 HSA in As M. Huygens | - 
che inventar of the 2 he obſerves, in 


gory ef in 1659+ giyes 
of the planets. by means of 
os IR Is virgulo, | . 
e in 

3 Go: in hs . the 
in = p — the 


. 


5 that they ought to be 
pry marquis dif- 


micromet 
* L= 


Hence M. De la 
e is indebted for . the invention, of || 
* any n of the claim of 
* which, ever 1s Nrior 


i and tha MiczomzryR Wolz deſcribes 
f EE eaſy and fimple ſtructure, hrſt con- 
2 Are AB (Tab. 


eat ſcrews 3 


to ya 
MIT ; 1 


A N. 45 
7 Led 

ue 

8 4 EnK other © nr 
. 8 A ng 3 ide; wr 2 


"The; n 
S W 


NETS A | 
— 


-handls vrains, the 2 
that two half revo — logs of the — f ny carry 
"ſcrew ly once round, rp w 
ſcrew. P the hand a, faſtened thereto, oyer an hun- 
— — made round the limb of a circular plate, 
the above · named two te ſides of the 
7 at right angles : the teeth of the pinion on the ſcrew 
- P,-whoſe number is 5, take into the teeth of a wheel on the 
backſide of the cir plate, whoſe number is 25. Again, 
on of this whee) is a pinion of two, which takes into 
the of another wheel, moving about. the centre of the 
— on the outſide thereof, and having 50 
this laſt wheel moves leſſer hand 5 once round che above- 


circular plate, in the 


* 


e round: ſor beca e che number of teeth in 
te pion onthe eres Þ we 5, deere . 
—— ITT I Menno gs Gpntonores 
ork war time that wheel is moving once round 
555 ſince 8 a pinion of ewo which takes into the | 
| a en number is 50 3 therefore this wheel 
Wih 50 teeth will move once round in the time that the wheel 
.of 2g. teeth. ty 2 Toned. and, 2 
727 or hand e an h 


12 : 

* 

&# * * * 
meg at 


equal. parts, "he es e le 
fi 
E N — 
e other circular plate. Thus, by * of an 


\ 


Ig 3 W, every Sh part each of the Go 


| 1 N . other pla be kno 
GDEF wi 


each of the ſcrews Fand Aae 
— 4 "pry — 
cool po Bp 


z, therefore the upper 
08 one inch Wille ebe R 
the four thouſandth part of an inch while the hand moves 
den Gull of the divifions round the limb; and the twenty 
© thouſandth part of an inch while the index x moves one 
of the two hundred round the limb of the circular pla 
and the under plate RNMY will, move half an inch, he 
| two.thouſand:h.| f of an inch, and the ten thouſand 


| be the diameters of 
eur, M. De 8 mw is. ſo very liatle | 
| Hire very 
I from that 2 matquis De leb, 


921 ee hakit| 
coneludes, omg] | | 


poſite/|| 
cert male fe rows nd FB, || 
may be turn PCR ad ED, 


o teeth; 
paxt of the time the 


* * | 


1 2 


of an inch, the fame way, in the ſaid reſpective times. 
Hence, if the under plate, having a large round hole 9 
be hxed to a teleſcope, ſo that the frame is moveable, 
ther with the whole inſtrument, except the Taid lower late 3 
and the ftrait finooth edge HI, of the fixed plate ABTH ; 
2s likewiſe the ftrait ſmooth edge DE; of the moveable plate 

_GDEF, be perceivable throu h ry round hole in the und 
plate, in the focus of the ; they, when the handle 
1 1 the micrometer is turned, A Wig u of the narrow 
j 12 1 fited to the . DE, of the moveable 

plate, appear thrtod e equally ed roach 
. to, or recede from, each other. 2 * 
. By — Pak ſhall be able ro meaſure the apparent diz- 

meters o en, wh manner eh 
E Surv, in look ao 0 | 

ppoR, in looking at the * through the leſcope, you 

have. turned the: handle till the two edges, DE and 2 
| evade ſax jult couoyehor claſp the mogn's edges; and 

— were twenty one revolutions of the hand a, to co 

opening; ſt a9, rsd ie ene e gab, 
3 ſuppole ten fect, i to radius, ſ0 is. one inch to the tan- 
gent of an angle ſubtended by ons inch in the focus of the 
— which will be found twenty- eight minutes thirty 
e e y = of the 


<= 2 you ina, wy ng JAG | 
E = 1 e F are diago nal diviſions of the revoluyges of the 


het 


— — 2 — 
if At geb ce. 

the frame hy means of two. Theſe dia- 
3 
rr in an inch, or 


ln 2s uſually, to 
a tube, but to efure n part of rem. 
radius), or to meaſure an 12 
2 can eaſily, and very 

tins of the 4) _ „ eng of a . at poo 
his half-ſeconds watch, meaſure 


= 


T 


r 2 ” 
- 


$5457 
fr 


the ingenious Mr. 


MICROSCOPE, MIKPOSKOTIEION, peter inſtrument, 
by means whereof very minute objects are excted- 


n , according t0 the Ee. 


9 — — n into fimple, or fingle 3 

or . : 

Single be thoſe which conſiſt of a ſingle lens, or 

a 

Compound Mickoscorzs conſiſt of ſeveral lenſes duly com- 
bined. As optics have been improved, other — have 

deen contrived, in the forts. of "Lows hence refleting 

- microſcopes, water microſcopes, &c. 

\ chic and by . microſcopes were farſt invented, is not 
ce known, Huygens tells us, that one, Drebbel, a 
7 5 had the ficſt microſcope, in the year 162 . and 

| that he yas reputed the inventor of it: h F. Fontana, 

à Neapolitan, claims the invention to himſelf, but dates it 

from the ſame year. As a teleſcope: inverted is a micro- 
Art. en. might eaſily enough have ariſen from 


then 
Hand, and theory of fingle Miczoscorns.—Ifan object AB 
(Tab. Optics, Fig. al.) be placed in the focus of a-ſmall con- 
| vex lens, or a ſunple microſcope DE, and the eye be 
cloſe to the other ſide of microſcope, the object will 
2 in 2 erect ſituation, and magnified in the ratio 0 2 
the focus to. the diſtance wherein objects are to be 
placed to * ſeen diſtinctly by the naled eye. 
l AB bei . 
the rays iſſuing from the ſeveral points thereof, after 
ts ho. will be parallel to each other : „ tho 
' þ will ſee it diftin&ly, by viene l. wht prope 


word TELESCOPE. | 
"Further, fince one of the rays AF, from the point 
E A, ate rein dan. becomes © he net rp 


Y 


4 a 


K 
2 1 


CCT itn Fo. na Pr DS. » 


SRB Hong 


LS.  , ö — cc 


j WY CY ẽ ö q 


| rays carried to the eye; the rays AF and BF, to which 


. 


wherein it is viewed with 2 diſtinctneſs, and under the 
o 


1 
— 


.. 


1 


. 
. 


30, Since, in plano-convex lenſes, the diſtance 


_ diſtance of the focus of the firſt will be 1, of the ſecond þ : 

| confequently, the ſemidiameter of the object AB will be to 

the apparent one, in the firſt caſe, as 1 to 8; in the latter, as 
| to 

_ Hides, magn 


As the whole depends on the juſt and Ready ſituation of objects 
with regard to the lens ; various methods have been contrived 


* * AV, Fig. 22. is a little tube, to one of whoſe baſes, BC, is | 
tt 


- plain glaſs is turned to the ſun, or the light of a candle, and 


is a little tube, on hic 
objects are to e a 6 


2˙, But the microſcope which is found to anſwer the end beſt, 


plates, or flices, K and L, in the manner hereafter mentioned, | 


. - to the lens by means of the ſcrew AB, till the object may be | 
e 20 mane en AN nll the abjec3 wee 


I other pellycidgblong objects are to be viewed, as down, &c. | 
Inliead of, the ler aboye, is uſed the inſtrument mentioned 


Laws 7 Angle Mickoscor Es. —17, Simple microſcopes. magnify 
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ore, ſetting aſide the thickneſs of the lens, is found'di- 
2 — it; and the ſaine holds true of all the other 


reſt: coming from A and B are. parallel, will enter the eye 
255 ſame manner as if they entered without paſſing through 
the lens ; and will therefore appear erect, as if the lens were 


AWSY» . . 

Tach, it is manifeſt, that the object A B will be ſeen under 

the ſame angle as if viewed by the naked eye : but ſince it ap- 

pears, very diſtin, whereas to the naked eye, at the ſame 
Rance, it would extremely confuſed; it is the ſame 

thing as if the obje& ſhould ſeem removed to the diſtance FH, 


ſame angle: the diameter of the object A B, therefore, will 
be to the apparent diameter IK, as FC to FH, i. . as the 
diſtance of the focus of the lens to the diſtance wherein an ob- 
jeR is to be placed in order to view it diſtinctiy. See Mac- 
NITUDE, 5 — Pg „ 
Huygen it for that an 1 with t 
A vs, is then in Spicer diſtinctneſs when ſeen at the 
diftance of eight digits, or tenths of a foot: which agrees 
pretty near with the obſervations of others. | 


* iameter of the object AB in the ratio of the diſtance of 
focus FC to an interval of eight digits: u. gr. If the ſe- 
midiameter of a lens, convex on both ſides, be balf a digit; 
AB: IX:: 821: 16; that is, the diameter of the ob- 
ject will be increaſed in a ſedecuple proportion, or as ſixteen 
to one. 20, Since, the diſtance F Y is conſtant, via eight 
digits; by how much the diſtance of the focus FC is ſmaller, 
ſo much the ſmaller ratio will it have to FH: conſequently, 
the diameter of the object will be ſo much the more magnified. 

nce of the focus is 
equal to the diameter z, and, in lenſes convex on both ſides, to 
the ſemidiameter : ſimple micro/copes will inlarge the diameter 
ſo much the more, as they are ſegments of ſmaller ſpheres, 
4%, If the diameter of the convexities of a plano-conyex lens, 
and a lens convex on both ſides, be the ſame, viz. = 1; the 


n 2 1 to 16. A lens, therefore, convex on both 
fies twice as much as a plano- convex lens. 


to that end: whence we have ſeveral different kinds of ſingle 
microſcopet. The moſt ſimple is as follows » 

a plain glaſs, to which an object, viz. a gnat, wing of an 
inſet, down, or the like, is applied; to the on aſe, 45, at 


a proper diſtance from the object, is applied a lens convex on 


both ſides, whoſe ſemidiameter is about half an inch: the 


the object is ſeen magnified; and, if the tube be made to 
draw out, lenſes, of different ſpheres may be uſed. | 

in, a lens, convex on ſides, is incloſed in a cell AC, 
Fig. 22. no . and by a ſcrew H is there faſtened acroſs; through 
the pedeſtal CD paſſes a long ſcrew, by means whereof, and 
the female ſcrew I, a ſtyle or needle, fixed perpendicular to 
its extreme, is kept firm at any diſtance from the lens: in E 
h, and on the point . the various 
: thus there may be lenſes of various 


ſpheres applied. 


is as follows: AB, Fig. 23. is a round braſs tube, whoſe ex- 
terior ſurface is formed into a ſcrew of a length ſomewhat leſs 
than the diſtance of the focus of a glaſs convex on both ſides, 
uſed here for illuminating the object, and fitted to its baſe AC 
by a ring with a ſcrew in it Tl +. 

FG is another braſs. tube, ſomewhat wider than the firſt, and 
open each way, for an object to be applied to the microſcope - 
to its upper baſe GH is faſtened a ſpring of ſteel wire, twiſted 
into a ſpiral I, whereby an object, placed between two round 


1s, by means of the ſcrew BC, brought to the microſcopical 
lens (or magpifyi glaſs, whereof there are ſeveral), and kept 
firm in its place, Lo the baſis HG, which has a female ſcrew 
M, are fitted cells N, with a male ſcrew O, wherein lenſes 


of various ſpheres, gu arded by ferrils, are included. In P is 


a female ſcrew, by which an ivory handle PQ. is faſtened to 


microſcope. | 
In the ivory ſlice T are round holes, in which are fitted little 
circles of Muſcovy talc, for objects, eſpecially ſmall and pel- 


lucid ones, as little inſects, or the wings, ſcales, c. of larger, 
to be faſtened to. | 5 2 
When live inſects are to be viewed, they are covered with the | 
. braſs flice V, wbichis put in a little ſquare braſs bed, perforated | 
wich holes X; and the ſame ſlice, whether alone, or incloſed in 


the bed being laid between the round plates K and L, is brought 


ou 


y view 


— 


— 


1 
. x 
-S am 


ee 
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above, for viewing wings of flies ; whoſe ſtruQure is manifſeſt 
from inſpection. | 
There are other inſtruments in the apparatus of the microſcope, 
as little tongs, Cc. for taking up ſmall objecta; a glaſs tube 
for viewing the circulation of the blood in fiſhes, Fc. which 
need no deſcription. 
4 5 has 22 ſaid . is to be 1 of lenticular 
microſcopes ; for ſpberical ones, their doctrine will be under- 
ſtood — what 2 of = 
If an object AB, Fig. 21. no a. be placed in the focus of a 
glaſs ſpherule F, and the eye be behind it, v. gr. in the focus 
z the object will be ſeen diſtin, in an ere& ſituation; and 
magnihed, as to its diameter, in a ratio of & of the diameter 
El, to the diſtance at which objects are to be placed to be 
ſeen diſtinctly with the naked eye. | | 
The firſt part of the propoſition is proved in the ſame manner 
of ſpheres, as of lenſes, As, then, a good eye ſecs an object 
diſtinctly at the diſtance of eight digits, a glaſs ſpherule will in- 
large the diameter of an object in a ratio of 4 of the diameter 
to 88 digits. Suppoſe, then, the diameter of the ſpherule EI 
1s of a digit, CE will bee, and FE; and therefore 
F C==#s + =. Conſequently, the true diameter of an 
object to its apparent one is in the ratio of to 83 i. e, as 3 
to 320, or 1 to 103 nearly, 
Now a lens, convex on both ſides, increaſes the diameter in a 
ratio of the ſemidiameter to the ſpace of eight digits; where- 
tore x having a leſs ratio to 8 than 4, if a lens and a ſphere 
have the ſame diameter, the former will magnify more than 
the latter : and, pretty much after the ſame manner, it may 


be ſhewn, that a ſphere, of a leſs diameter, magnifies more 
than another of a large one, 7 


2. 
For the methods of caſting little glaſs ſpherules for Mickoscorxs, 


there are various.— Wolfius deſcribes one as follows: a ſmall 
piece of very fine glaſs, ſticking to the wet point of a ſteel 
needle, is to be applied to the extreme bluiſh part of the 


- flame of: a lamp, or, which is better, to the flame of ſpirit 


of wine, to prevent its being blackened : being there melted, 
and run into a little round drop, it is to be removed from 
the flame, upon which it inſtantly ceaſes to be fluid; — 
then, a thin plate of braſs, and making very ſmall ſmoo 

perforations, fo as not to leave any roughneſs on the ſurfaces z 
and, further, ſmoothing them over, to prevent any glaring : 
fit the ſpherule between the againſt the apertures, and 
put the ipla in, a awe, ith objecta convenient for obſerva- 


Dr, Adams gives another method, thus: take a piece of fine 
window-glaſs, and raiſe it, with a diamond, into as man 
lengths as you think needful, not exceeding an eighth of ani 

in breadth ; then holding one of thoſe lengths, between the 
ſoon Hager and thumb of each hand, over a very fine flame, till 
the begins to ſoften, draw it out till it be as fine as an hair, 
and break ; then, applying each of the ends into the pureſt part 
of the flame, you have two ſpheres preſently, which you may 
make larger, or leſs, at pleaſure: if they ſtay long in the flame, 
they'll have ſpots; ſo 1 muſt be drawn out immediately 
after they are turned r As to the ſtem, break it off as 
near the ball as poſſible ; and, lodging the remainder of the 
ſtem between the plates, by drilling the hole exactly round, all 
the protuberances are buried between the plates; and the mi- 
croſcope performs to admiration. 


After theſe manners may ſpheres be made much ſmaller than 


any lens; ſo that the beſt ſingle microſcopes, or thoſe which mag- 
nif7 the moſt, are made thereof. For ſuppoſe the — 


a ſpherule to be q of a digit, the diſtance of its facus will be 


zx 3 and therefore its real diameter to its apparent one, as 5 
+ 2x that is, as F, to 8, or as 3 to 512; or, laſtly, as 1 to 
170. The ſurface of an object, therefore, will be increaſed 
by it in the proportion of 1 to 28900, and its bulk in a ratio 
of 1 to 491 3000. | * 

M. Leewenhoeck and M. Muſchenbroeck have ſucceeded 
very well in ſpherical 0 wy 2 3 and the apparatus of the 
latter is much commended ; but we forbear any deſcriptions 
thereof; it being eaſy for any, who conſiders the ſtructure of 


thoſe conſiſting of lenſes, to conceive how thoſe of ſptſeres may 


be contrived. 


Water Mick oscore.—Mr. S. Gray, and, after him, Wolfius 


and others, have contrived ewater-microſ/copes, confiſting ot ſphe- 
rules, or lenſes of water, inſtead of glaſs, fitted up ſomewhat 
after the manner of thoſe above - mentioned (as ſpheres of 
water may be likewiſe uſed inſtead of glaſs in any of the com- 


mon microſcope). But ſince the diſtance of the focus of a lens | 


or ſphere of water is greater than that of one of glaſs (the 


ſpheres whereof they are ſegments being the ſame), water mi- 
croſcepes magnify leſs, 


and are therefore leſs eſteemed. than thoſe 
of glaſs. The ſame Mr. Gray firſt obſerved, that a ſmall drop or 
hemiſpherule of water, held to the eye by cg — 
light, without any other apparatus, ai | 
contained in it, vaſtly more than any other microſcope. The 
reaſon is, that the rays, coming from the. interior ſurface of 
the firſt hemiſphere, are refli ſo as to fall under the 
ſame angle on the ſurface of the hind hemiſphere, to which 
the-eye is applied, as if they came from the focus of the 
whence ence they are propagated to the eye in the ſame 


manner 


ed the ani a 


2s it is ſcarce exactly enough determined this 


M'IC 


manner a3 if the objects were placed without the ſpherule in 
„er double Micxoscorzs.—Suppoſe an ob- 


its focus. 
e 

4 D, Fig. 24. the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, 

© and the objeRt AB placed witheut the focus Ff. 
Suppoſe an eye-glaſs GH, 2 on both —1 = the 

* of a ſphere greater (t not too great) than that 

DE; and let it be ſo 4000 be 

if CE: CL::CL: CE: the focus of the eye-glaſs may be 


in K | 
| ay" ing LK:LM::LM:LE' / 
If, t be the place wherein an obj 


with the naked eye; the eye, in this caſe, being placed in I, 
will ſee the object AB diſtinctiy, in an inverted tuation, and 
ifhed in a nd ratio of MK to LK, and LC to 


CO; as is proved from the laws of dioptrics. 5 
Laws of dauble MCR OSco EG., The more an object is mag- 
- hified by the microſcope; the lefs is its feld, i. e. the leſs of it 

it takes in at one view, ö ; 
2, To the ſame eye-glaſs ſucceffively applied object- 


es of various ſpheres, ſo as that both the intire objects, 

but leſs magnified, and their ſeveral parts, much more mag- 
_ nified, may be viewed th the ſame microſcope. In which 
- caſe, by reaſon of the different diſtance of the image, the tube 
L, in whieh the lenſes are fitted, ſhould be made to draw 
- out. 2 of the object · glaſ to the eye · glaſs, 
ſome the ſubduple ratio, and ſome the ſubſeſqui- 
 ſoxtile, De Chales will 


ind the object, as that 


is ſeen diſtin | 


MIG 


The objects are either laid on the circle I, or fitted to ptoper - 
inſtruments, having their points, or ſtyles, paſſing through the 
little tube I. M. ern Tendon 
Laſtly, to illuminate the object, a lens, convex on both ſides, 
NO, is diſpoſed in a convenient fltuation: the reft appear; 
NO * 1870 4141 l 9 8 * by 
efiefting MicrosCoPt is, rly, that which. magnifies, by 
or ve th as the e E do by Nhe 7 
The ſtructure of ſuch a microſcope may be conceived thus: 
Near the focus of a concave ſpeculum, AB, Fig. 2%. n* 2 
place a minute object C, that its image may be formed larger 
than itſelf in D; to the ſpeculum Jjoih'a lens, convex on both 
ſides, EF, ſo as the image D may be in its ſocds. 
Ty eye 22 ſee — image oo diſtinct, and 
inlarged ; conſequently, the object will be larger that if view 
3 ies aloe: 60 bel 5 Sir 1.1 . 
0 inventor of this micreſc e great Sir I. Newton; 
but the objects appear dim 48 2 * r * 
Acay teleſcope is converted into a micro 4g removing the 


object. glaſs to a greater diſtance from the eye-Flaſs: And iy 
the diftance of the image is various, according to the diſtahce 
of the object from the focus; and it is maghih-d'the more, as 
its diſtance from the object-glaſt is greater; the ſame teleſcope 
may be ſucceffively converted into microſcopes, which magnity 
the object in different d e A nen 
MID, or Mipprr, in Thiloſophy, and mathematics. See 
Mzan, and Mzprivum.. © SES ARTE TY 
M1DDLz latitude, in navigation, is half the ſum of two given 


the ſemidiameter of the objet-glaſs „or g of a digit; MiDDLe region. See the article Rox. 

- _—_— 1 Beg Miporr of the action. See the article ACTION. Wen 

, $7 it is proved, "that the diſtance of the image LK | MiDDLs of an eclipſp, See the article 'Ectiv3n, 
the 


of R-pl 

concave on bo v Rades, be placed 

_ the obje-glaſs DE, and the'eye- glaſs 
here between yeet- and the'eye-gla 

SH ech a mee is much , 


an 
4*, 
© "ner 


of a larg 
be ſo combined, as that the object appearing v 
——— 
firſt, be yet diſtinct; the object, at the fame time, will be 
= gly magnified, and the field of viſion much greater 
- | than if only one lens was uſed : and the object will be fill 
more magnified, and the field inlarged, if both the object 
and eye-glaſs be double. But in regard an object appears 
dim, when viewed through ſo many glaſſes, part of the rays 
| being reflected in paſſing through each ; the multiplying of 


lenſes is not adviſeable: and the beſt, amon — 2 mi- 
-g 


— Ker rr and two 
e-g 2 by 9 © . | 4 * ; 
of a microſcope of three lenſes, De Chales commends an ob- 
jiect᷑· glaſs of $ or & of a digit; and the firſt eye-glaſs he makes 
2, or 24 digits; the diſtance between the objeR-glaſs and eye- 
glass about twenty lines. Conradi had an excellentmicroſcope, 
the object-glaſs whereof was half a digit, and the two eye- 
laſſes * ＋ were placed very near) four digits: but it an- 
ered beſt, when, in-lieu of the object-glaſs, he uſed two 
, convex on both ſides, their ſphere about a digit and an 
alf, or at moſt two, and their convexities touching each other 


- Within the ſpace of half a line. —Euftachius de Divinis, inſtead | 


- of an objeR-plaſs, convex on both ſides, uſed two plano-convex 

| lenſes, whole convexities touched; Grindelius did the ſame, 
only that the convexities did not quite touch. Zahnius made 
a binocular microſcope, wherein both eyes were uſed. 


Structure or mechaniſm of a double Mtcroscops.—The induſtry 
and addreſs of our countryman, Mr. Marſhall, here deſerves | 
to be remembred : the moſt commodious double microſcope is | 


of his contrivance. In this, the eye-glafſes are placed in the tube 
at A and B, Fig: 25. and the object-glaſs at C; the little 
Pillar DE is means of 2 
- F; and thus the'microſcope is accommodated to any 
fituatiov. The ſame pillar is divided into as many parts, 1, 2, 
3, 1 5, Ce. as there are lenſes of different ſpheres to be uſed 


in viewing different objects; ſo that the diſtance of the object | 
ut | 


from the objeQ-pglaſs may be found without any trouble. 
the tube 

may be brought nearer the object, at diſcretion, y means of 
the ſcrew GH. | of 5 


* 


e particularly, of colonies of people, birds, 


E, moveable in the | 


Maſonry up in the Mipprz. Ses the article Ma- 
SONRY. . W 
MID- HEAVEN, medium celi, in 1 7 1 4 is that point of 

the ecliptic which culminates, or is in the meridian. See 
nennen | 
MIDRIFF, in anatomy. See the article DiavnurAcn. 
MIDSHIP-men, ate officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when 
© they are on duty, is, ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 


5 That buſineſs is, to mind the braces, to look out, and to give 
about the word of command from the captain, and other ſu- 
y ou officers. They all aſſiſt, on occaſion, both in ſailing the 
ip, and in ſtowing and romaging the hold. . 
They are uſually gentlemen, who, having ſerved their time 
as volunteers, are now upon their preferment. | 
MIDSUMMER-&2y, is the feſtival of St.” John the Baptiſt, held 
on the 24th of June. See QpARTER- DAT. 
MIGRATION, or "TRANSMIGRATION, the paſſage or re- 
moval of any thing out of one ſtate, or place, into another; 
countries. | 


The _—_— the ſouls of men into other animals after death, 
is the great doctrine of the Pythagoreans, called the metempſy- 
_ See METx MPSYCHOSIS. | gel, 

migration of birds, as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, | 
fieldfare,  woodcock, nightingale, and other birds of paſſage, 
77 KY Hog avs e e . 
is a very curious article in natural hiſtory, and furniſhes a no- 
table inftanceof the powerful inſtinct impreſſed by the Creator. 
Mr. Derham obſerves two things remarkable therein; the 
firſt, that theſe untaught, unthinkiog creatures, ſhould know 
the proper times for their paſſage, when to come, and when 
to go; as alſo, that ſome ſhould come when others go.— 
No doubt, the temperature of the air, as to heat and cold, 
and their natural propenſity to breed their young, are the 
t incentives to thoſe creatures to ir babitation. 
ut why ſhould they at all ſhift their habitation ? and why is 
not ſome certain place to be found, in all the terraqueous 
globe, affording them convenient food and habifation all the 
ear round ? ; , 
e ſecond, that they ſhould know what way to ſteer their 
"courſe, and whither to go. What inſtinct is it, that moves 
a poor fooliſh bird to venture over vaſt tracts of land and 
ſea? if it be ſaid, that, by their high aſcents up into the 
air, they can ſee acroſs the ſeas ; yet what ſhould teach or 
perſuade them, that that land is more proper for the purpoſe 
than this ? that Britain, for inſtance, ſhould afford them better 
accommodation than Egypt? than the Canaries? than Spain? 
or any other of the intermediate countries ? Phyſico-Theo!. 


Lad B. Beaufort remarks, that birds, in their migration, 
obſerve a wonderful order and polity : they fly in troops, and 
ſteet their courſe through vaſt unknown „ without the 
compaſs, Coſmol, Divin. It is to be added, that the birds of 
paſſage are all peculiarly accommodated, by the ſtructure of 
their parts, for long tights. | G4 5 | 
Naturalifts are divided as to the whither birds of paſlage 
retite when they leave us. Mr. Willughby thinks the ſwallows 
fy into Egypt and Ethiopia. Oraith, bb. a. 4 3+ 
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| | 2 being very wet and weak, with their wings hanging on 
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*_ * beess being ſweet, and ealily convertible i into honey. 
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Magnus ſays, they lurk in boles, or under water; which 
—— by Etmuller, who aſſures us, that he ſa a buſhel 


af them taken out of a frozen fiſh-pond, all hanging together, 


bead to head, feet to feet, e. in one cluſtery Diſſerti ii. c. 10. 
—Olaus adds, that this is a common thing in the northern 
countries; and that, ſuch a cluſter being carried accidentally 
by ſome boys into a ſtove, the ſwallows, after thawing, began 
to fly about, but weakly, and only for a very little time. 
A further confirmation of this account was: given by Dr. Co- 
las, a perſon very curious in ſuch things, 2 
of the way of fiſhing in the northern 
ing holes, and drawing their nets under the ice, he —＋ that 
be ſaw ſixteen ſwallows ſo drawn out of the lake of Samrodt, 
and about thirty out of the king's great pond in Raſtneilen ; 
and that at Schlebitten, near a houſe of the earl of Dohoa, he 
ſaw two ſwallows juſt come out of the waters that could ſcarce 


the ground. He added, thee ho had en en e el. 
lows to be weak, for ſome days, after their firſt appearance. 


See 8 ment, article M16R ATION. | | 
| MILDE 


dewy moiſture, which falling on 2 — and continuing, for 


want of — beat tadraws i it up, by its acrimony corrodes, | M 


 gnaws, and ſpoils, the inmoſt ſu of the plant, and hih- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive fap : upon which, the leaves 
begin to fade, and the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. 
According to Cook and Mortimer, milderv is a thick, chammy 
5 » exhaled in the ſpring and ſummer from plants, bloſ- 
ſomms, — even from the earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill weather, when 


3 to Crave ene e „ nor wind 
enough to diſperſe it. Hanging in the lower regions, 
when the ev 's cold comes on, it c 8 


the plants ; by its thick clammy ſubſtance ſtops up their 
we and thus prevents perſpiration, and hinders the ſap ſrom — 
| to nouriſh the flowers, ſhoots, . 
—— that this dew, falling on the top of 2 ſhoot of a 
| tree about midſumaier, has been found .to ftop the 
* ſhoot ; ſe that the tree bas ſhot. forth in other places. 
Dee 
yet are they very different. 
Oo hat which have ſmooth leaves, as. the oak; &e the dew 
rern others, whoſe leaves are 
roughex, imbibe it. When it falls on Wheat, Cc. it ſpots the] 
ſtems with a colour different from the natural one. 
Theſe dews, —— — 


in geography, a long meaſure, whereby the 
— and ſome other ess, nme 


"IE which ſenſe of is wed to the ſame purpoſe with league 
| by the French, and other nations. 
mile is of 97977 The 
geographical or Italian mile contains a thouſand geometrical 

paces, mille paſſus, whence 5 88 md is derived, Sao See Pace, 

_ GEOGRAPHICAL, fc. 

© "The Engliſh mile und tie 


| for poly and each pole of 2. and an half. 
has made a curious reduction of the miles, or leagues, | 


of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman feet, which are 


F 


Wan 


ae (each furlong of 


| 


Mittiany herpes. 
MILITANT, a term undert60d of the body of Chriſtians; 
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MES, Lens ter, which, inn gned impor, ſignifies] 


Eogiih laws and ge, miles is peculiarly 


L 3 
MILIARY — 2 N anke, in ee; 1 * 
number o ne ſubſtance]. 


of the cutis, or ſkin. See GLanD, and CuT1s. 


— — yhe niater of ſeat, | 


piration, is ſecxeted from the blood. 


2 95 —— the pyramidal papilla of the ſkin, | 
and are each ſerved W 


vor. f. N- „ EI" 


þ 


MIL 
nerve; as alſo with a proper excretory duct, through which 


the fluid matter ſecreted from the blood in the ſubſtance of the 


gland, is excreted, and ſent forth at the pores, or perforations, 
of the cuticle. 


MiLtazy fever is a malignant fever, wherein the ſkin is ſprinkled 


over with little purple ſpots, like grains of millet. 


It is alſo called a — fever, from the colour of the ſpots. 
the article Her Es. # 


while here on earth. 

The Romaniſts divide the church into militant, patient, and 

— — the militant is on earth; the patient, or paſſive, 
in purgatory; and the eriumphant i in heaven. 


MILITARE erarmm. See the article ArariuM. 
MILITARIS toga. See the article Toca. : 
MuaTars via. See the article VI. 

MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the lune, or ſoldier y. 


Thus, 


Muarazy etthiteizre denotes the art of fortification. See Ak- 


 CHITECTURE, and FORTIFICATION. 


» Tubige, a diſcaſe happening to plants, cauſed by a] MitiTaxy art is the art or ſcience of making or ſuſtaining war 


to advantage. Sce WAX. 

ILITARY column, among the Romans, was a column on 
which was engraved a liſt of the troops of an army, or the ſol- 
diers employed in any expedition. | 


Mitrrazy execution, the delivei of a city or country up to be 


ravaged and deftroyed by the ſoldiers, upon its refuſing to pay 
contribution- money. 


MitiTary exerciſer are the evolutions, or various manners of 


ranging and ex ſoldiers. 


Miitrakv fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in ar- 


mies, 4.2 "Were 510,06 meh of the ſoldiers. See FE - 
VER. 


MiiTary government i is the ſupreme command and diſpoſal of 


all the military power of a nation, by land and ſea. 


MitzTARY law. See Law of arms, and MARTIAL; 
"MnirTaRry machine. See the article MAchixk. 
MiL1iTARY order, See ORDER, and KNIGHT HOOD. 


MirrrAxv pyrotechny; Ses the atticle-PYroTECHNY: '- 
MitiTazy te 


among the Romans, was what we call 
2 nuncupative will; or a teſtament made only by word of 
mouth, in the preſence of: two witneſſes. 

This was a privilege peculiar to the ſoldiery, and to them only 
hen in the field ; for at Oiler tings They were ſubject to the 
common laws in this reſpe&t. 


ways, vie milidares; are the large Roman roads, 


whioh Agrippa procured to be made through the empire, in 
the time of Auguſtus, fot the more convenient * of 
| veyance of carriages. 

Ne Beogier has cbs cours hiſtory'of the origin, p 
amazing extent, of theſe military roads ; which were paved 


| from the gates of Rome to the extreme parts of the empire. 
See VIA. 


MILITES cond;dats. Hes — article Caunip Ari. 10 
MILITIA *; a collective term, underſtood of the body of fol- 


. diers, or perſons who make profeſſion of arms 


.* The word comes from the Latin miles, Le 2 miles 

fromm mille, which was antiently wrote mile. For in levying 

-*  ſoldiersat Rome; a each tribe farniſhed a thouſand, mill, or 
+ -- mile, men; whoever was of that number, vas called miles. 


Must, i in its proper and moſt reſtrained-ſenſe with us, is 


- uſed to ſignify the inhabitants, or, as we call them, the trained- 


. bands, of a toun, or country; bana, fort 
warning, for their own- defence. 
In which ſenſe militia is oppoſed to regular tated forces. 
The militia of. 
200000 horſe and foot but it may N the ples; 
. ſute of the king. * 5 
5 For che direction and cammand - of theſe, the king conflitutes 
lords lieutenants of each county, with power to arm, array, 
and form them into companies, troops, and regiments, to con- 
duct (upon occaſion of rebellion and invaſion) and employ 
the men, fo armed, within their reſpective counties, and other 


18 n king commands; 1 | 
| ls, and other officers; and to charge hel f 
late, oc 


horſe, horſeman, arms, &c. proportionable 
See Lonp Hantenant, Ke. 
No per ſon is to be 


Pounds yea 
with a foot-ſoldier; unleſs: he” have 50 ——— yearly, or 600 


pounds p, (mu | 
- I MILITU See the 9 „„ 


Mili un expenſis- levandis; See the article . Ws 
MILK; das, a white juice, or humour, which nature 

in the breaſts of women and in the udders of "ther animals ; 
for the nouriſhment of their y 1 MOBI 
All is chieker, ſweeter, and whiter, than the chyle 2 
from which it is derived V and that, pr ; without much 
more ar 
428 Oy WES Bhs 


68 


refs," and 


is now computed to au | 


with a a be have 300 
early revenue, or 6000 pounds perſonal eſtate z nor 
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. cellent 
ſalt diſſolved in it: this acts as an.emetic, and throws up the | 


| — gal 2 the article GxOr ro. 
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MIL. 


"The andlents held it formed from the blvod 3 but the mo- 
| ders ar of.cpinion, i comes from th pre chyle, comer 


the arteries to the breaſts, and without any other cotton 
j- Gra trated through the glands whereof they are compoſed, like | 
_ 3 the reins 3 without undergoing any conhdetable . 


to M. Leewenhoeck's obſervations, milk conſiſts 
l 
rum, or 
— of theee different kinds of parts\buty- |. 
rous, caſeous, and ſerous. The butyrozs parts are the cream 
and oil that ſwim atopz the caſeous are the groſſer parts, 
| and thoſe that - coagulate, and are made into cheeſe; the 


ferns are properly a lympha, and Gals make what woicull| 


Dr. Drake ſays, tut milk i, hothing but vil and water unte 
by the artifice of. nature, perhaps by the intervention of ſome 
peculiar ſalts, which mill itſelf, however ſweet at firſt, does, 
2 a little ſtanding, diſcover to be pretty plentifully there- | 


Milk is firſt found in the breafts of women after-they have 
betn t about four months. The fermentation of the 
milk in the breaſts, the firſt days a, woman is delivered, 
often occaſions a fever, which takes its name therefrom. 

Ariſtotle ſays, there are ſome men who have milk in their 
breaſts. Cardan tells us, be faw' one that had enough to fuckle |. 

a child. 
Tn the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, we have an account of a 


wether brought to mill by the ſucking of a lamb Which 


lamb was mine by it all er, till it was wean. 
ed. 


Milt, corrupted-in the flomachs of children, e | 


of che diſeaſes incident to that age: Dobel, a Daniſh phyfi- 
cian. who has wrote expreſly on this fubject, tells us, an ex- 
in ſuch -aſe is, 'a glaſs of water with a little 


matter that occaſioned the diſorder. Celſus alſo mentions this 
remedy, L. i. c. 3. 


Galen obſerves, that, in animals fed wich mill, the-greateſt 


bar of the food of the mother is, for that time, converted in- 
to that humour. 

There are ſeveral kinds of mill, uſed not only as food, but 

as phyſic: as cows milk, aſſes milf, mares milk, ſheeps mill, 

and goats milt,—Theſe are preſcribed as to alter a ſharp 

thin blood into a craſis more ſoft, balſamic, and nutritive; 
and in conſtitutions where they fit the firſt paſſages, they muſt 
de very good for that end, as being ready into nutri- 
ment, ſo far as is roquined for the eden into the bload : 
but where the. juices of the Roach are. — 
are apt to be turned into curd. Whenever 
what kind ſoever, is ordered in conſun 
rative, it is with reaſon j the teſtaceous pow- 
ders, 0 
Aﬀes milk is ſaid to be a great beautifier and preſerver of the | 
Kin. Poppea, — of the emperor Nero, be 
purpoſe z having four or five hundred aſſes conſtant! 
retinue, to furniſh her every morning with a freſh 

We have ſeveral mineral ils, and ſome artificial ones, ſo 

called from their reſemblance of the natural. As, 

n moon, lac luna, a name given by naturaliſt to fol 

0 a white light marle. 

Mi 7 the mew, lied. alle aw. lors is 24 white, 
| 2 abi inſipid earth, frequently found in form of a 
| White farinaceous powder, but ſometimes concreted into a 

maſs, ſoft, fungous, and not unlike agaric. 
Some , it is chiefly found in-filver mines, and chat it is a | 
flower ſublimed from the eee whence its de- 


nomination. 
M of fulphur, lac ahb, a ee aeg of l- 
. Ir e 


1 | ou the article Ware. 2 
irgin's MILK, lac virginale, compoſed um, woke 
water, litharge, and 


pimples, and 2 e 


Mir EK v way, via lagen, or galaxy. See GALAxr. 
MILL, in propriety, denotes a machine for I k 


Ent ra ma in A the moving Rare 
i app Sn yy ks uix. wind. 
3 water -mills, hand-mills ; under which laſt are alſo 
thoſe worked horſes, (oc. | 
. 2 the force, orfall; of driver; 
of which there. are pro kinds: thoſe where the force of 
the water 3 — the who called over-/bot 3. and 
| hoſt wher 
milk. 


Cs. Ts the wheel, called uader ſhot 


* 


\ 


A 


obules ſwimwing in a clear tranſparent liquor, called 


uſed as a coſmetic, to drive in| 
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_ | There are alſo Sit- MIS, for ſpinning, chrowin 


VII 


gb us det rel by te force f wind gathered in | 
their 

Of theſe, ſome are called vertical, others heniaitanal; accord- 
ing to the poſition of the ſails ; or, rather, according to the 
direction of n to the horizon; ' 


For the beſt form of horizontal fails, as alſo for determining 
the poſitiom of the axis of wind-mills, fee WIN D mill. 
Portatiue, or Hand- MIL Ls, are thoſe kept in motion by the 
hand ; or elſe hoſe mill-ſtones are turned, or piſtons driven, 
by the force of horſes, or other beaſts. 
he uſe of mills and mill-ftones, according to Pannen, Was 
firſt invented by Myla, ſon of Meleges, firſt king of Sparta; 
Pliny attributes the invention of every thing belonging 
to bread and baking, to Ceres: Polydore Virgil was not able 
to diſcover the author of ſo uſeful a machine, It 4 is doubted, 
whether or no water-mills were known to the there 
being no mention made, in the Digeſt, but of mills turned by 
flaves and afſes. —Salmaſius; however, and Gothofred, will not 
. allow water-mills to have been unknown to the antient Ro- 
mans, though they were not in ordinary uſe. ird. milli are 
of much more modern invention: the firſt model of theſe was 
brought from Aſia into Europe, in the time of the holy wars. 
Miu is alſo uſed for any machine, which, being moved by ſome 
external force, ſerves to give a violent imprefion on things ap- 
plied thereto. 
. Milk, in this ſeniſe, hed ack of vaſt aſe ics Us mgnufa- 
Aas: arts, and trades; A er ie hoſe wht divers 
of Ae are thoſe which fol- 
low. . pr - 
Fulling MIL is 2 winter» evil] which raiſes nd beats 4 la 
wooden piſtons in proper veſſels called peelr, or troughs 3' in 
order to full, ſcour, and cleanſe, woolen Ruffs,” 
Linen-Mz s do not differ much from fulling-mills. Their uſe 
is, to ſcour linens, after their having been firſt cleanſed when 
taken out of the lixivium, or lye. Some of theſe 8⁰ by wa- 
ter, the generality by horſes 
Paper-MILL, a — * furniſhed with fever large ha mmers, 
which. beat or” the rags or cloth in a kind of wooden 
troughs; and thus, by reducing them to little pieces, turn them 
into a kind of pulp, by means" of water eonveyed into the 
troughs by a pipe for that purpoſe. 
— — — is a machine uſed to eee 
| and to give them the proper — — hard- 
— — — before they be ſtruck, or ſtamped. 
n us ; but is of 
_— in Germany. It conſiſts of ſeveral wheels dent- 
ed ike thoſe of clocks, We: which move ate of 
ſteel, between which the metal is paſſed to be broug t to its 
—— Nea ce With 


MiLz, among } „ ad bd, 
ef two-eyli ers of ſteel, ſerving to flatten the l 
3 and reduce it into min, . GoLv- 
TRD anni RI ITY 4 ' 
They have allo ;nilh to. wied the nald witerfieddd'oh ibe 
ſilk: theſe,are-compoſed of ſeveral rows of bobins all turned 


at the ſame time. 
Forge Mer Ls, turned by water, ſerve to raiſe and let fall one or 
' CN rn Wb IO Ms 


chors, orother maſſive works. 


dients whereof gunpowder is compoſed. 
is is done, in a kind of iron or braſs mortar, by means of 
- iron-peſtles wrought by a w without-fide the mill, turned 
by hs water falling on it. 


cal buff leather, forthe uſe of the e ky 
This is effected by means of ſeveral large piſtons riſing and 


on the ſkins in wooden troughs,” by means of a 
wheel without-fide, turned by the force of water. 


Oil Mrs, Whether turned by men, water, hand, or horfe, 


ſerve to bruiſe or break the nuts, olives; and other fruits and 
grains, whoſe juice is to be drawn, by expreflion, to make oil. 
Satoing- MILL is a water-mill, * Ae ſeveral planks, or 


boards, at the ſame time. C 
ly in Deuphiné. They 


Theſe are frequent in F e 
were lately prohibited in England, art they were begun to 


be introduced, organ." roma which 
muſt have . r S -ofh7ag 1 


twiſting ſilks ; which are large round machines in em of 
turrets, five"or-: ſix feet high, and ſix! yardy in diameter ; 
which, being turned, either by the force of water, 3 that of 
men, work at the ume time an infinit of bobins faſten 

F deen to de here ſpun and | 


There are abundance of millrof this kind in France . 


ally about Lyons and Tours, fome of which are ſo diſpoſed 
tin three of them will go at the ſame time, and 5 


e 


1 


M 1L MIN 


in the Höpital de lu Charits at Lyons, is wonderful, a ſingle In the Roman empire, the milliaria, in all the great roads; | 
man working no leſs than forty-eight of theſe mills. were marked with ſtones, or columns, erected for that purpoſe; 
Stamping<MILLc- See che article S Arn. - commencing from a column in the heart of the city, called 
x Sygar-MILL is a machine that ſerves to bruiſe the ſugar-eanes, milliare nurrum. 7 N Aal 0 | 
and expreſs the liquor or juice contained therein. IJ. _Thoſecolumns were alſo hence denominated hilliary columns: 
The ſugar- milli are very curious contrivances.-Of theſe there |[MILLIARY fevers. See the article MIL IAR xv. 1 
are four kinds, being turned either by water, wind, men, or Mitiiaky — See the article MIIIAR Y. 
horſes. hy 39 * IMIIII ART herpes. Set the article HER EVS. G 
Thoſe turned by the hand were firſt in uſe; but they are now M1Liiaky terms. See the article TERM. | | | 
laid afide, as being an intolerable hardſhip on the poor negroes, MILLING, in the manufactories, an operation called alſo 
who were doomed thereto, beſides the ſlowneſs of their Þ ro See Fort. „e 
rogreſs. | 3 oF | ILLING, or throwing of fit, is the laſt preparation of filk 
Wind.-mille are the moſt modern; but they are yet ſome what beforedyeing ; ſerving to twiſt it, more or leſs, according to 
rate, excepting in St. Chriſtopher's and Barbados, and among the work it is intended for. | n 
the Portugueſe. Theſe make good diſpatch, but have this To prepare the ſilk for milling, they firſt put it in bolling wa- 
'  - inconvenience; that they are not eaſily ſtopped 3 which proves ter, incloſed between two linen cloths:;— The mill is a ſquare 
frequently fatal to the negroes who feed them. | machine, compoſed of ſeveral pieces of wood, mortiſed in 
Tan, or Bart-MiIIs, wrought by water or horſes, ſerve to] each other, ſo.ay to form a kind of large cage; in the centre 
cut certain barks into a coarſer ſort of powder, proper for whereof are two wheels placed = ce over each other; 
|  * the tanning of hides, Wei 15 -| Whoſe axis bears on two poſts.—When the machine is fim- 
Mir Ls fer fword-blades are likewiſe moved by water. They] ple, a ſingle man turns theſe wheels by means of a little 
| | are frequent at Vienne in Dauphine. By working h ham- | cogg in which they catch, and a large handle. 7 
mers they forge thoſe excellent ſword- blades, called blader of The wheels, put in motion by the handle, communicate their 
| Vienne. The uſes and, operations of theſe ſeveral mills, more motion to eight windles, or reels, or even more," according 
at large, ſee under the ſeveral heads, PAPER, FuLLinG, do the largeneſs of the machine; on the flights of arms where- 
Socks, c. Fa Art 7 the of the filk is wound from off two rows of bobins placed on 
Mr f- pol. See the article Poor. ä a4 each fide the machine, each row at the height of one of the 
MILLENARII , MiLLENARIANS, a ſect among Chriſtians, oy wheels in the centre. Theſe bobins have their motion 
» chiefly in the primitive church; who hold that Jeſus Chriſt is | d means of leathern thongs, which bear on little cylinders 
to come again, and reign on earth for the ſpace of a thou- of wood that ſupport them, and turn at length on the two 
ſand years; during which time, the faithful are- to enjoy all wheels at the centre; ſo that the ſilk on each bobin twiſts as 
manner of temporal bleſſings; and, at the expiration F this it winds, and forms its ſeparate ſækain. ah 
term, the day of judgment is to take place. | | The ſmalleſt wheel moves two hundred of theſe bobins, over 
Arg. x | 1 a —.— — is ſufficient to inſpect, to put new bo- 
2 millenarii are alſo called chiliafts, chiliafe ; from the { bins or ſpools in lieu of thoſe diſcharged of their ſilk, and 
| — mille, a thouſand. = * to knot the ends when they break. r 


** et Fein IMLLION, in atithmetic, the number of ten hundred thou- 

This opinion of the millenarii is very antient, and may be ſand ; or a thouſand times a thouſand. Nen 
traced back almoſt as far as the time of the apoſtles. It had its The revenues of princes are now only computed in millions, + 
origin from a paſſage in the apocalypſe too literally underſtood, A million of gold, ot million of money, is ſometimes underſtood 
wherein mention is made of Chrift's reign on earth, &c. of a million of pounds; and fometimes of a million of crowns; 
The opinion of S. Papias, ſays Mr. Launoy, touching the new |MILL-REE, or MitLe-Rav, a Portugueſe gold coin, cur- 

| kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, after the reſu ion, was rent for ſomewhat more than the Spaniſh piſtole. 
held for near three centuries, before it was charged as erro- | The mill-ree is thus called, as — of a thouſand reet. 


; ' neous; as appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, It was allowed | See RRE. -I＋t is alſo called a Se. Stephen, from the figure of that 

; of, and followed, by. the greateſt men àmong the primitive] martyr impreſſed theren. 75 

. fathers; as Irenaus, Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, &c. Dio- | They have alſo a miU{-ree of the little croſs, which in real is 

nyſius of Alexandria, and St. Jerom, oppoſed this imaginary | only half the former; and whoſe value is that chiefly uſed in 

* millenary reign very ſtrongly. Nr 10 PI computations. 2 b „ 

 *MILLENN] , a term literally ſignifying a thouſand years; MILOHYOI DUS. See MYLonYorbaus: 
iefly, uſed for the time of our Saviour's ſecond appearance, MIL T, in anatomy, a popular name for the ſpleen. See 

ö ne tort nn hg me AD OT SPLEEN; AU UI 5 Nn 

; ods as abate BY 4 en bp roo ch! MitT, or Mr, in natural hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſhes ; 
The ward js Latin, compounded of mille, a thouſand, and] thus called by reaſon it yields, by expreſſion, a whitiſh juice 

1 . — | yas — th ſeed * | ic af fiſh, 

TIN WU 11034 e mit \ y the ſeed, or ſpermatic patt male 

| MI. Whiſton, in ſeveral of his writings, has endeavouted to The milt of A —— is reckoned u choice bit. | 

ſupport the go 2 ee ee to his com- It conſiſts of — long whitiſh irregular bodies, each included 
utation it was to have. commenc u ear 17 0. (ing av f M. Pati 

6 P LEPEDES, wied-lice. a fort of little in 1e with | ery thin fine membrane. M. Petit conſiders theſe as the 


teſticles of the fiſh wherein the ſeed is preſerved: the lower 


tude of feet, uſually of a dark colour, and which when touched | part, next the anus; he takes for the yeſiculz ſeminales. 


roll up into a ball; they are of conſiderable uſe in medicine. id. Mem: Acad. R. Stien. ann. 1733. Pp. 291. 


c Millepedes are ſo much in the acquaintance of the er that [MIME s, Minus, a term in the antient comedy, ſignify ing 

I ' they ſeem tobe maſters of their medicinal uſes, and take them a buffoon,” of mimi, who acted by poſtures ſuitable to the 
in many caſes without any other direction. are, by all | perion or ſubject he repreſented: 8 > \aS 

experience, found to be very divretic and abſterſive; which | - t Uu fs | | 


: makes them not only frequent in reſcriptions for diſorders The word comes from the Greek u1uS; imitator; formed 
F in the kidneys, but alſo in obſtructions of the viſcera, and | af peparopns, Limitate. The ſame comedians were alſo ſome- 
1 LE in the jaundice. 111 times called pantomimes, becauſe of their counterfeiting 
0 They abound with a 5 hs _ — 2 derive | - manner of- poſtures and geſtures. dit . SUVS 13 040 : 
from the earthy diet they live on. is is ſomewhat volati- | -. - ne W | | 
| lized by its dipatiion i in the inſect; as ſuch ſalt MIMESIS, MiMHEIS, in rhetoric, a figute,whereby the words, | 0 
H always is more or leſs, in proportion to the digeſtive powers | es, ſpeech, actions, &. of another perſon are imitated. | 
| of the animal, into whoſe blood it enters; yet not ſo much, D, nent, denotes a thinking or underſtanding being. 
but that it is brackiſh and pungent upon the palate. . This | Philoſophers E allow of three kinds of minds, viz. Cad, 

| makes their deterſive qualities extend farther than the larger |  4nge/, and the human foul. For a thinking being muſt either 

: glands, and enables them to ſcour even the minuteſt paſſages, be finite or infinite: if infinite, it is God; and if finite, it is 
« and keep the nerves clear 578 ap ng and ſuch things as | either 27 8 a _— Wh or not; if the latter, it is 

would clog their ſprings ; whence are good in paliies, an angel; if the former a e e 

h enllevitcs, Jha all 1 diſtempers. yah ooh \ The Lines mad fs properly defined a thinking: rational ſub- | 
4 As they open and cleanſe away viſcoſities, and by their mi- ſtance: by thinting, it is diſtin from. body; and by 
f nuteneſs and aſpetities cut their way through any obſtructions, re4/aning,. from God, and angels, who are ſuppoſed to ſee 
they are good in ftruma's, and all inveterate tumours, or ul-| and know things intuitively, without the help of deduQtion 
1 cers. Remarkable cures have been performed in cach way by and diſcouſſ e. 
4 a2 long uſe of them. They are beſt adminiſtred in ſubſtance, 568 of the Many. See the article AFFECTION. - . | 
4 or bruiſed in white wine, the liquor being taken without |MINE,. in natural hiſtory, a place under-ground, where me- 
h ſettling, IR rot, *%s e * ere 3 *r are dug up. = 
{6 There are alſo ſeveral chymical preparations of mallepedej, as | A, theretace, the matter dug out of mines is various; the . 
- Hake DIAIE ca vil Iod wie if millpede. Bon Buppe= |, nier themſelves anquire rao denominations: as golden, —=— 
bt ment, article M1LLEPEDES..:. ont als 2 luer mines, copper mines, iron mines, diamand-mines, ſalt- 
it MILLIARE, or M1LLiAak1UM, among the Romans, denoted: mines, miner of antimony,' of alum, &c. 0? MP 
i - Aa mile, conſiſting of a thouſand paces, mille paſſus 3 whence|: ' a ee 
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Far pls and fiver-mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated are | , That the quantity of the powder muſt be greater or lel. 
thoſe of 


Peru and Chili in America. —Irem-mines are More 
than elſe where C nes are chiefly 
_— — Hungary and 
abound moſt in England.—Rurct- mines in Hungary 
1 * the Eaſt- Indies, and in the Braſils. 
r AIETY 
are chieſſy found in mountains; tho“ the reaſon 
thereof does not appear. It is ptobable, plains may abound 3s 
much therewith, would people dig deep enougb-. But — 
ate commonly culti ; and-belide, the water will ſcarce 
allow them to be dug. | 
— horizontal — and for that reaſon are eaſieſt 
found on the ſides of eminences. hw arena 
| The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with a ſort of 
iar to the mine, and are acco with ſeveral 


a 


ft n | 
firata of different matters, as clay, gravel, rock, &c, Thoſe 


' who work in mines, know by the fe and colour of the ſtones, 
when they the vein. 


They diſcover that there is 2 mine in a mountain by the mar- 


_ calites, r by the mineral taſte 
O 


of the waters; by the quality the exhalations raiſed from it 
and by the difference between the earth. over the mines, 
that of the nei hbouring parts, in the cold time of ſpring and 
autumn; the froſt lying on the. adjacent places, when it 
thaws about the mines. that the ground's producing 
but ile gon and that ſhort, pale, and colourleſs, is an in- 
Some pretend to diſcover mines by the ſole virtue of the-hazle- 
tree, out of which they form a forked ſtick, called virgula 
divinateria, which, they ſay, turns of itſelf, in their hands, 
| but differently, according to the different nature of the me- 
tals or minerals underneath. This artifice made a great noiſe 
in France towards the end of the ſeventeenth century 3 and 
the corpuſcular philoſophy was called to account for it. But 
it is now in little credit. | 


opening very crude and imperfeR ; which in time, 
— ripe 1 8 relates, — in Potoſi 
Tante Have frequently been at firſt thrown aſide, as not con- 
taining any thing conſiderable of metal; and yet have been 
| found many years afterwards exceeding full thereof. Cæſal. 
poinus aſſures us, that carths before yielded no metal 
at all, ſometimes become very fertil 
the Tyrrhene ſea, after the iron mines have been exhauſted, 
— them up about ten years; at the end whereof, it is 
aid, they find them 4s rich as before: many of theſe facts, 

| however, are but flightly atteſted, — For the formation of mi- 


al and metallic matters in mines, ſee MIN RR AI. 


Minz, in the art of war, denotes a ſubtetraneous canal orf 


| dug S 
tended to be blown up by gunpowder. 244% thc 
The alley, or x of à mine, is about ſour feet 
| ſquare; at the end of this is the chamber the mine, which 
| is a cavity about five feet in width, and in len and about 
| fix in height; and here the gun-powder' is belt vail A 
The ſauciſſe of the mine is rain; for which there is al- 
ways a little aperture left. „ we 12 af ating 1 
There are various kinds of mines, which acquire various names; 
as royal mines, —_— mines, forked mines, according as 
re " 


Lead and tin mines 


Add, that the metallic veins always 


and] both underneath and ſidewa 


ile veins. In an iſland of 


MIN 


in proportion to the greater or leſs weight of the bodies to be 
raiſed, and to their greater or leſa cohefion ; and the reſult 
of all the ts that have been made for determining 


ie different quantity of powder to be uſed for different bo- 
. 85 allow for each cubic futhom, . . 
Of firm ſolid earth, and ſtrong er ˖ 
Of argil, or fat clayey earth, 1 
Ot new — | 
ſtrongly | | 
Of old maſonry well bound, 25 or 30 ali 


3*, That t or funnel. of a mine that has been 
played, if it had been rightly charged, is a cone, the diameter 
of whoſe baſe. is double the height, taken from the centre 
, That when the mine has been over: its aperture is 
nearly cylindrical, the upper extremity not being much wider 
88 
_ than the chamber at bottom, where the powder was 

35, That, beſide the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies it 
takes up, it likewiſe cruſhes all the earth that borders upon it, 
which cruſh extends itſelf 

2 farther, 2 * money 22 leſs reſiſtantde. 

o account for all the effects reſulting from theſe experiments, 
and to determine the quantity of — required for the charge 
of a mine, and the moſt advantageous diſpoſition for anſwer- 
ing the Fen let us conceive, 2 mine whereof all the 
parts wherew ne incapable of being com- 

eſſed, and make an equable reſiſtance, ſuch as . 
b equally thick throughout, ſuſpended: in the air; where 
it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the reſiſtance of the body, the 

effort of the powder muſt likewiſe ſurmount the weight of the 

ambient air; in which caſe the body will be beaten into duſt, 

or at leaſt into very ſmall pieces. | * 
2, Conceive a mine encompaſſed wholly by ſuch bodies as are 
- equally compreſſible, and that refift way way withequal force. 
In this caſe the firſt effect of the powder will de to compreſs 


* 


a cent bodies. For this reaſon they ſome- 

times block up chamber of the mine with large beams, 

and ſometimes wall it up with ſtones, that the adjacent bo- 
Laſtly, a mine where all the bodies that encompaſs it, 
are y compreſſible, but where there is leſs reſiſtance on 
one 


another; in this caſe there will be a ſphere of 

n, -whoſe- diameter. will be fo much the greater, 
there are three thi . 
with relation 
a preſſion will but 
reach a little way, that ſide being torn off too ſuddenly for 
the neighbouring parts to receive their ſhock. In which caſe 
the aperture or funnel will be almoſt cylindrical, the diameter 
of the upper extreme not much exceeding that of the cham- 
ber and the earth will be thrown to a great diſtance; which 
the enemy may make an advantage of, by forming lodgments 


their. paſlages a ait, oblique, winding, &c. wy as was done at the ſiege of Verue, 
Na an e mpode inks Bob, which i 9 Secondly, If the mins be under- charged, it only makes a 
gades. e OP n rr e „ as it happened at 
| "Mines are either dug within the body of the earth, as thoſe] Cividad Rodrigo. | | Nt 
| made by the beſieged to blow up the works of the beliegers, | Thirdly, If the mine be charged with a quantity of powder 
before they make a lodgment on the covered way: or in emi-| between the two extremes, it will raiſe a cone of earth, the 
- nences and riſing as to make a in the ram-{ diameter of whoſe baſe will have a greater or leſs ratio to its 


parts, &c. or to blow up walls: or, laſtly, to tear up rocks. 


| Theory of Minze. —M. Chevalier, inche-memoirs of the roy 


academy of ſciences, has handled the ſubject of mines with a | 
great deal of acturacy. He has calculated the force of gun- 


ns the effort it makes; ani the reſiſtance it meets with | 


ground. He ſbews, that a cubie ſoot 


- 


4 ience to have; and that, in fact, 140 pounds of pow- 
3 above 30000 pounds of earth. The reaſon 
of w 

i ; that part of the ſhock is loſt. in the canal or pal: 
of the mine, and in the pores of the bodies I | 
mine that the tenacity of the parts of the earth reſiſts a 
ration; that it is not enough that the earth be ſupported, but 


t muſt be carried upwards with a certain velocity; and that the 


weight of the atmoſphere is a very conſiderable obſtacle, to 


Wich no regard is had in the calculation. 
From a great number of experiments it appears, 15, That 


the effe&t of a mine id always towards the weakeſt fide z ſo 
that the diſpoſition of the chamber of a mine does not at all 
contribute to determine this effect either one way or another, 
„ a | . 5 * f ' ' : g * 


heavi up the of 
i incloſed in zwo cubic feet'of gunpowder, is capable of 
L. But obſerves | 
 withal, this force is vaſtly greater than what it is found | 


hich difference he aſcribes to ſeveral cauſes ; as, that the | 
wder does not take fire all at once, ſo that its force is di- | 


Gallery MME. See the article GALLEY. 
: „ea 5 BO j T $3.3 5-1 - 4 ag a | 8 que : 2 * 
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| height from the centre of the mine, as the effort of the pow- 
Ader is greater or leſs. . 2 In 1 
The moſt advantageous effect is, when the diameter of the baſe 
of the cone is double its height: in which caſe the earth 
blown up, falls almoſt all back again into the'aperture of the 
mine; ſo that the enemy cannot make any lodgment;, 
To charge a mim, therefore, ſo as it may have the moſt ad- 
vantageous effect poſſible, the weight of the matter to be car- 
ried up mult be known, 7. c. the ſolidity of a right cone, 
. . whoſe baſe is double the height of the earth over the centre of 
the mine, which is _ found from the rules of geometry.— 
Having found the ſolidity of the cone in cubic fathoms, 
multiply the number of farhoms by the number of pounds 
of powder neceflary for raiſing the matter it contains, ac- | 
"cording to the proportion already laid down; and if the 
cone contain matters of diffetent weights, take a mean weight 
S HOGTIO9T Ys fogny 10 Way degree of 
wy on 1 * 2 | : , : 
As to the diſpoſition of minis; we have but one general rule, 
Which is, that the ſides towards which one would determine 
the effe&;*be the weakeſt. wi wy varies according to oc- 
cafions and circumſtances . 
Cuunter- Mang. See the article Couxrzx - . 
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Rnight of the Mins is a military honour, antiently conferred 


Mixe-/bips are ſhips filled with 


on perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in engagements 


in 7 4. 
2.55 npowder,, incloſed in ſtrong 


vaults of brick or ſtone, to be in the midſt of an enemy's 


| Mine is alſo a French meaſure. See Me ASURE. a 
MINERA, in medicine, the ſeat, or rather matter, of a diſ- 


— 4 
* 


eaſe, Sce Dis E As R. | 
The term is applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of the 
body wherein there. are collections and coacervations of 
humours made; which, hardening, form obſtructions, and 


| N diſeaſes. ] 
n this ſenſe we ſay; the minera morbi, &c. 


MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed in the gene- 


On this principle, they divide minerals-irito.two claſſes the 


See METAL.—The others want thoſe two properties 
' are what in the ftri ſenſe we call mineral. 


ral for fa; and applied to any body, ſimple or onnd, 
dug 54 a ſubterraneous place or mine 3 She which it 
takes the denomination. a 2 2 4 

In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, faſſil falts, ſemi-metals, &c. 


are minerals. 


one fuſible, and malleable; i. e. which melt with fire, and 
ſtretch on the anvil ; which are what we properly call metals. 


Some divide minerals into fimple and compound. To the firſt 


belong Lerd ſalts, as alum, nitte, c. inflammable minerali, | 


as ſulphur and bitumen ; and metals, as gold, &c. 


X 4 , ö 
Other more accurate writers reſtrain the word mineral to 


what we otherwiſe call ſemi-metal ; as antimony, cobalt, Fe. 


MinERAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foſſil, 


— 


Deſcartes takes metals to 


wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects like 
metal, only that it is not malleable ; joined or compounded 
with ſome other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or earth. 
Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminarit, vitriol, 
fyrites, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hematites, 
and Armenus. See each under its proper article. 
Some attribute the formation of minerals to the action of the 


ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and ſome think | 


the cold does all by uniting, condenſing, and congealing cer- 


tain juices of the earth. | | : 

have been formed from the begin- 
ning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, by the laws 
of gravity, about the centre. In proceſs vf time, he ſuppoſes 
theſe to have been corroded by the acid ſalts, c. and abun- 


dance of the parts thereof carried up along with thoſe ſalts by | 
the ſubterranean heat, and depoſited in divers parts of the earth. 


Monſ. Tournefort "ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of animals 
and vegetables. Every thing, according to him, comes from 
eggs, even ſtones; and the largeſt rocks, he thinks, were 


originally no more than grains of ſand. See his ſyſtem more 
at length under the article STONE. 
Others, as M. Geoffroy, contend that metals, &c. may be 


the reſult of a mixture of certain matters, which had nothing 


metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all vegetables we 
find a ferruginous matter, which the load · ſtone attraQts ; 
and yet it will hardly be ſaid, that iron exiſted in the plants. 
We ſee no ſigns of iron in clay, work it in what manner 


you wilt; and yet add to it linſeed-oil, and by fire you will 


ocure iron: the like may be ſaid of divers other matters. 
ence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere com- 


bination of different ingredients; much like ſulphur, which 


we all know is made by adding an inflammable principle to a 


vitriolic ſalt. The earth may every-where abound with thoſe 
matters, which are continually circulating through its pores | 
and canals, and which, meeting with an earth homogenous 
to them, fix thereto ; and commence minerals. — 
The minerals, metals, and ftones, lie in beds; and have 
done ſo ever ſince the flood, if not from the creation; yet 


it is highly probable they have a faculty of growing in their 


reſpective beds; and that, as their beds are robbed and 
emptied by miners, ſo after a while they recruit again. Thus 
vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the help of the air, 
and that alum does the fame. We are aſſured (ſays that 
author) by the experienced · Agricola, that the earth or ore of 


| alum, being robbed of its ſalts, will, in tract of time, re- 


As for metals, there is 


cover them again, by being expoſed to the air. | 


wiſe, from what has been alleged by Mr. Boyle in his ob- 
ſervations about the growth of metals; and particularly as to 


the growth of iron. To the inſtances he brings from Pliny, | - 


Fallopius, Cæſalpinus, and others, we may add, that, in the 
foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the beſt iron, and in the 


_ greateſt quantities, is found in the old cinders, which they 


melt over again.—This ſome impute to the negligence of the 


former melters in not exhauſting the ore. And Mr. Derham 


Vor, II. N* 99. CAB. 


thinks it rather owing to the new impregnations of the old 
ore, or cinders, from the air, 
the ore itſelf, 


than to any ſeminal principle in | 


3 and |- 


good reaſon to believe they grow like- | | 


MINIM S, Minim1, an order of religious, 


| 


e the e juſt, poiy 


The chemiſts generally take minerals to be nothing elſe but 
imperfect metals, and imperfect metals to bo perſect ones, 
which, not having arrived at maturity, may be perfected / by 
chemical operations, and raiſed to perfection. This agree- 

able, but fatal deluſion, has given riſe to the ſect of philoſophers, 
who ſtudy the philoſophers ſtone. 

Atbieps Mix ERAL. See the article AETHIoPs, 
Turbith MinER AL. See the article Tux BIT AH. 
MiNERAL oil. See the article Oil. . 
MinERALE bezoardicum. See the article BezoARDICUM, 
Cry/ial MinER AL. See CRYSTAL mineral. | | 
MIxERAI. waters are thoſe, which, at their ſpringing forth from 
under-ground, are found impregnated with ſome mineral 
matter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c. See WATER. 
Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, &c. ſprings. 
MINIATURE “, or MicxnaTure, a delicate Rind of paint- 
ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, inſtead of lines z uſually 
done on velom, with very thin, ſimple water · colours. 


The word comes from the Latin minium, red lead; that being 
a colour much uſed in this kind of painting. The French fre- 
quently call it mignature, from mignon, fine, pretty, on a- 
count of its ſmalneſs and delicacy. Nn! 

Miniature is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of painting by the 
ſmalnefs and "delicacy of its figures, the weakneſs of their 
colours, and faintneſs of the colouring ; and in that it requires 
to be viewed very near. ; | 

| Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 

commodious for painting in miniature; ſuch are carmine, ul- 
tramarine, fine lakes, and green made of the juices of ſeveral 
kinds of herbs and flowers. | TT 
Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all 
others; being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. 
ere are ſome painters who never uſe any white colour in 

miniature, but make the ground of the velom ſerve to raiſe 
their figures; in which caſe, the lights appear bright in pro- 
portion to the depth and ſtrength of the colours of the figures. 
Others, before they go to work, give the velom a light waſh 
with white lead, well prepared and purified. 7 
When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, though the 
figures be ſmall, and the ground either velom oc paper, it is 
not called miniature, but waſhing. = 
The colours for miniature may be mixed up with a ſolution 
of gum Arabic, or gum tragacanth, in water, 

MINIM, in muſic, a note, or character of time; equal to two 
crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See TIME, and CHARAC- 

"TERS. of muſic. Mn a ITY: | 

Sextuple of the Minim. See the article SSX UHE. 
MINIMA nature, or MiniMA naturalia, among philoſophers, 
the 'primary particles, whereof bodies conſiſt ; the ſame with 
what are otherwiſe called corpuſcles, and atoms. f 
Mrnima, in the higher 2 the ſmalleſt quantities at- 
tainable in any given caſe. 3 ä 
Per Minitma. See the article PER minimm. 8 
MINIMENTS, or MunimenTs. See MonitMtnrts.. 
MINIMI Aigiti extenſor. See the article ExTEnsoR. 
Minimi digiti pedis abductor. See the article ABDUCToOR. . 


inſtituted about 
the year 1440. by S. Francis de Paulo. | | 
Theſe have improved on the humility of the Miners, by 
terming themſelves Minimi or Minims, q. d. leaft, or ſmalleſt. 
See Minors. | 
MINIMUS gen. See the article GLuT aus. 
MINION, a fort of cannon, or piece of ordnance, whereof 
there are two kinds; large, and ordinary, © 
The large Min1on, or one of the largeſt ſize, has its bore.3 + 
inch diameter, and is 1000 pounds weight; its load is 3 4 
pounds of powder: its ſhot three inches in diameter, and 3 4 
pound weight; its length is eight feet, and its level range 125 


1 a 
The ordinary Mixrom is three inches diameter in the bore, and 
weighs about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven feet long; its 
load 2 f pounds of powder; its ſhot near three inches diameter, 
and weighs three pounds four ounces ; and ſhoots point- blank 
120 paces. - | 7 | 5 
MINIS , one that ſerves, or attends on God, on the public, 
or on a private perſon. © Mor Pa 


k £ . 


In the reformed church, prieſts, or thoſe ordained to preach, 
and do the other functions of the prieſthood, are called ab- 


ſolutely and ſimply minifters. | 4 | 
0 o ſaid to be miniſters of God; 


In which ſenſe, biſhops, c. are 
miniſters of the word; of the goſpel, &c. In ſome churches. 
they are alſo called paſtors. - | F 
MinisTeRs of the altar are properly thoſe who attend, and 
aſſiſt the prieſt at the adminiſtration of the euchariſt. 
Deacon, and ſubdeacon, are titles that properly ſignify mini- 
ſters; Ataner &, miniſter. See Dx Acox, and SUBDE ACON. 
Officers of ſtate, &c. are called the king's miniſſers ; as admi- 
c. for him. 
Misr 
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For pls and flver-mines, the richeſt and molt celebrated are | . 


' © thoſe of Peru and Chili in America.——{rom-mimnes are more 
+ abundant in Europe than elſewhere.—-C 
* 1 inet in Hungary an 
abound in Quick. mines in 
in. ee n in the Eil Le and i the rei. 
alt- minet in Poland, gg. I. 
 Aletallic mines are-ehielly found in mountains; tho the reaſon 
thereof does not appear. It is probable, plains may abound 3s 
much therewith; would people dig deep enough. But — 
are commonly cultivated ; and beude, the water will carce | 
allow them to be dug. Add, that the metallic. veins always 
run either horizontal or oblique; and for that reaſon are eaſiæſt 
found on the ſides of eminences. | e 
| The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with a ſort of 
ſtone peculiar to the mine, and are with ſeveral 
firata of different matters, as clay, gravel,” rock, &c. Thoſe | 
| who work in mines, know by the fize and colour of the ſtones, 
rn by the mar- 
fallipg from it; by the mineral taſte | 


mines are chiefly 


Lead and tin mines 


and by the diff 
D pars 36. (hy Ge 
roſt lying 


but differently, according 
tals or minerals underneath. 
in France towards the end of the ſeventeenth cen 
the corpuſcular philoſophy was called to account for it. But | 
it is now in little credit. N e ITY 
Eee 
firſt opening very crude and imperſect; whi in time, 
ripe 8 Alonſo Barba felates, in Potoſi 
1 been at firſt — a6 not c0n- 
- taining any thing conſiderable of metal; and yet have been 
| found many years afterwards exceeding full thereof. Cæſal- 
pinus affures us, that earths which before yielded no metal 
at all, ſometimes become very fertile veins. In an iſland of 
the Tyrrhene ſea, after the iron mines have been exhauſted, 
them up about ten years; at the end whereof, it is 
aid, they find them as rich as befare : many of theſe fats, 
| however, are but lightly atteſted, — For the formation of mi- 
neueral and metallic matters in mines, fee MINA. 

Mins, in the art of war, denotes a ſubterraneous canal or 
| dug nay ion)” Aj of a fortification in- 
tended to be blown y gunpowder. YE Foul 
The alley, or Sn of a mine, is uſually about four feet 
ſquare ; at the end of this is the chamber of the mine, which 
zs a cavity about five feet in width, and in length, and about 
8 fix in height; and here the gun poder is beſtowed. 
The ſauciſſe of the mine is the train ; for which there is al- 

2 ways a little aperture leſt. af is f 
There are various kinds of mines, which acquire various names; | 
as royal mines, ine mines, forked mines, according as | 
their. ait,. oblique, winding, &c. 2 
Ted are e e wade in the Bold, which are called fou- | 
| Altes, are either dug within the body of the earth, - as thoſe | 
made by the beſieged to blow up the works of the beliegers, 
before they make a lodgment on the covered way : or in emi- | 
© nences and riſing grounds, as to make a in.the ram- 

- 1 walls: or, laſtly, to tear up rocks. 
Theory of Minzs.—M. alier, in the-memoirs of the roy 
academy of ſciences, has handled the ſubject of mines with a 
- _ great deal of acturacy. He has calculated che force of gun- 
PREY the effort it makes; an the reſiſtance it meets with 
heavi up the. ground. He ſbews, that a cubie foot of 
— in two cubic feet of gunpowder, is capable of 
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WTO ae nd cn de bn. He ord 
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b 
withal, — er | 
dy experience to have; and that, in fact, 140 pounds of pow- 
der do not raiſe above 30000 pounds of « The reaſon 
of which difference he aſcribes to ſeveral cauſes ; as, that the | 
der 
. that part of the ſhock is loſt · in the canal or pallage | 
of the mine, and in the pores of the bodies encom | 
mine ; that the tenacity of the parts of the earth reſiſts a fepa- 
- - ration; that it is not h that the earth be ſupported; but 


weight of the atmoſphere is a very conſiderable obſtacle, to 
. ON 
From a great nu of experiments it appears, 15, That! 
85 the ed of a ming is always towards che weakeſt fide 3 ſo 
7 that the diſpolition of the chamber of a mine does not at all 
5 Contribute to determine this effect either one way 
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d the different. quantity 


Of looſe earth, 9 or 10 pounds of powder. 
Of firm ſolid earth, and ſtrong Nr 5 
Of argil, or fat clayey earth, 150r16 Kot 
Of new maſonry, not very FEY 


4, That when the mine has been ver- 
. than the chamber at bottom, where the powder was lodged. 


both underneath and fidewa 


71 
2 


of the u 


- To charge a mine, therefore, ſo as it may have the moſt ad- 
weight of near 290000 pounds. But obſerves |. 


_- whoſeb; 
the mine, which is cafily found from the rules of geometry.— 


does not take fire all at once, fo that its force is di- | | 
"of powder neceſſary for raifing the matter it contains, ac- 
cone contain matters of different weights, take a mean weight 


- it muſt be carried upwards with a certain velocity; and that the - cohefi | ; ky 
As to the diſpoſition of mint, we have bit one general rule, 


| Counter-Mns: See the article CoumrER- n,. 
or another, Gallery ME. Ser the article GaLLEaY. 
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2*, That the quantity of the powder muſt be greater ot leſs, 
in proportion to the greater or leſa weight of the bodies to be 
raiſed, and to their greater or leſa coheſion; and the reſult 
of all the experiments that have been made for determining 


of powder to be uſed for different bo- 
dies, is to allow for each cubic flithom, 


Of old maſonry-well bound, a6 or 30 1. 
3, That the aperture or funnel of a mine that has been 
played, if it had been rightly charged, is a cone, the diameter 
of whoſe. baſe. is double the height, taken from the centre 
of the mine. | 448 
its aperture is 
nearly cylindrical, the upper extremity not being much wider 
8% That, beſide the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies it 
takes up, it likewiſe cruſhes all the earth that borders upon it, 
3 which cruſh extends itſelf 
2 farther, = 15 _— make the leſs reſiſtance. 
o account for all the effects reſulting from theſe experiments, 
and to determine the quantity of powder required for the charge 
of a mine, and the moſt advantageous diſpoſition for anſwer- 
ing the r us conceive, i" Fo mine whereof all the 
parts wherewit 1 incapable of being com- 
1 and make an equable reſiſtance, ſuch as that of a 
b equally thick throughout, ſuſpended in the air; where 
it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the reſiſtance of the body, the 
effort of the powder muſt likewiſe ſurmount the weight of the 


of ompr 
reſiſt its effort ; fo, that unleſs the powder be 
all its effect may end in the mere com- 
bodies. For this reaſon they ſome- 
| chamber of the mine with large beams, 
it up with ſtones, that. the adjacent bo- 
ys a mine where all the bodies that encompaſs it 
197 r 


compreſſion, 


53S 
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Abri 
if 


things to be conſidered: | 
the effort of the powder be very great with relation 
to the reſiſtance of the weak fide, the compreſſion will but 
reach à little way, that fide being torn off too ſuddenly for 
the neighbouring parts to receive their ſhock, In which caſe 
el will be almoſt cylindrical, the diameter 
of extreme not much exceeding that of the cham- 
ber ; and the earth will be thrown to a great diſtancez which 
the enemy may make an advantage of, by forming lodgments 


00 20mg as was done at the fiege of Verue. 
Secondly, I the mine be under-charged, it only makes a 
ſimple compreſſion on the weakeſt as it happened at 


3 1 4 be charged | 
irdly, If the mine be c with a quantity of powder 
between the two extremes, it will raiſe 3 cone % 5 the 
diameter of whoſe baſe will have a greater or leſs ratio to its 
t from the centre of the mine, as the effort of the pow- 
der is greater or leſs. ,_ 3 FO | 
The moſt advantageous effect is, when the diameter of the baſe 
of the cone is double its height: in which caſe the earth 
blown up, falls almoſt all back again into the aperture of the 
mine; ſo that the enemy cannot make any lodgment. 2 


van 


effect poſſible, the weight of t 
ried 


n be known, . . 


matter to be car- 
| n, f, e., the ſolidity of a right cone, 
is double the height of the earth over the centre of 


found the ſolidity of the cone in cubic fathoms, 


pou, | 
the number of fathoms by the number of pounds 


multip y 
"cording to the proportion already laid down; and if the 
between them all; having always a regard to their degree of 
which is, that the ſides towards which one would determine 


the eſſect, be the weakeſt. But this varies according to oc- 
caſions and circumſtan csi 
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MIN 


Mins is a military honour, antiently conferred 
iſhed themſelves in engagements 


Knight of the 
5 —— who had diſtingu 
in mines. | 

Mine-/hips are ſhips filled with 
vaults of brick or ſtone, to be 
fleet. | | 
Mix E is alſo a French meaſure. See MEASURE. 

- MINERA, in medicine, the ſeat, or rather matter, 


- eaſe, See DisrAsE. +» | 
The term is applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of the 
body wherein there are collections and coacervations ' of 
humours made; which, hardening, ſorm obſtructions, and 
| uce diſeaſes. 8 5 Wo 
n this ſenſe we ſay; the minera morbi, &c. 
M 


INERAL, in natural * is EG on in —＋ 
ral for fo/fil; and applied to any y, ſimple or onnd, 
dug wo a 3 place or mine 3 den witch it 
takes the denomination. . 

In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs 
are minerals. | at 31551 | 
On this principle, they divide minerals into two claſſes 3: the 
one fuſible, and malleable; i. e. which melt with fire, and 
ſtretch on the anvil ; which are what we properly call metals. 
See METAL.—The others 228 — "oy properties 
are what in the ſtrict ſenſe we call ineralt. 
Some divide minerals into fimple and compound. To the firſt 

belong /tones 3. ſalts, as alum, nitre, Cc. inflammable minerals, | 
as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, Sc. 
Other more accurate writers reſtrain the word mineral to 

what we otherwiſe call ſemi-metal ; as antimony, cobalt, &c. 

MinERAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foſſil, 
wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpeCts like 
metal, only that it is not malleable ; joined or compounded 
with ſome other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or earth. 


npowder,, incloſed in ſtrong 
din the midſt of an enemy's 


of a diſ- 
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, foſſil ſalts, ſemi-metals, He. 


pyrites, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hamatites, 
and Armenus. See each under its proper article. 
Some attribute the formation of minerals to the action of the 
ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and ſome think 
the cold does all by uniting, condenſing, and congealing cer- 
| rain juices of the earth. - |, | | 2 
Deſcartes takes metals to have been formed from the begin- 
ning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, by the laws 
of gravity, about the centre. In proceſs of time, he ſuppoſes 
theſe to have been corroded by the acid ſalts, &c. and abun- 
dance of the parts thereof carried up along with thoſe ſalts by 
the ſubterranean heat, and depoſited in divers parts of the earth. 
Monſ. Tournefort ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of animals 
and vegetables. Every thing, according to him, comes from 
eggs, even ſtones; and the largeſt rocks, he thinks, were 
originally no more than grains of ſand. See his ſyſtem more 
at length under the article STONE. | | | 
Others, as M. Geoffroy, contend that metals, c. may be 
the reſult of a mixture of certain matters, which had nothing 
metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all vegetables we 
find a ferruginous matter, which the load-ſtone attraQts ; 
and yet it will hardly be ſaid, that iron exiſted in the plants. 
We ſee no ſigns of iron in clay, work it in what manner 
you wilt ; and yet add to it linſeed-oil, and by fire you will 
f 8 iron: the like may be ſaid of divers other matters. 
ence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere com- 
bination of different ingredients; much like ſulphur, which 
we all know is made by adding an inflammable principle to a 
vitriolic ſalt. The earth may every- where abound with thoſe 
matters, which are continually circulating through its pores | 
and canals, and which, meeting with an earth homogenous 
to them, fix thereto ; and commence minerals. ITY 
The minerals, metals, and ftones, lie in beds; and have 
done ſo ever fince the flood, if not from the creation ; yet 
it is highly probable they have a faculty of growing in their 
reſpective beds; and that, as their beds are robbed and 
emptied by miners, ſo after a while they recruit again. Thus 
vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the help of the air, 
and that alum does the fame. We are aſſured (ſays that 
author) by the experienced Agricola, that the earth or ore of 
alum, being robbed of its ſalts, will, in tract of time, re- 
cover them again, by being expoſed to the air. | 
As for metals, there is good reaſon to believe they grow like 
wiſe, from what has been alleged by Mr. Boyle in his ob- 
ſervations about the growth of metals; and particularly as to 
the growth of iron. - To the inſtances he brings from Pliny, 
Fallopius, Cæſalpinus, and others, we may add, that, in the 
. foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the beſt iron, and in the 
- greateſt quantities, is found in the old cinders, which they 
melt over again.—This ſome impute to the negligence of the 
former melters in not exhauſting the ore. And Mr. Derham 
thinks it rather owing to the new impregnations of the old 
ore, or cinders, from the air, than to any ſeminal principle in 


| 


the ore itſelf, 
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;.and | 


Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminaris, vitriol, | 


| 


M1N 


The chemiſts generally take minerals to be nothing elſe but 
imperfect metals, and imperſect metals to bo perfect ones, 
which, not having arrived at maturity, may be perfected / by 
chemical operations, and raiſed to perfection. — This agree- 

able, but fatal deluſion, has given riſe to the ſect of philoſophers, 
who ſtudy the philoſophers ſtone. 

Athieps MIN ERAL. See the article ETHors. 

Turbith Mix ER AL. See the article Tux BIT A. 

MINERAL eil. See the article Oil. | 

MineRALE bezeardicum. See the article BezoARDICUM, 

Cry/ial Mix RR AL. See CRYSTAL mineral, | 

MixRRAIL waters are thoſe, which, at their ſpringing forth from 
under-ground, are found impregnated with ſome mineral 
matter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, c. See WAT RR. 
Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, &c. ſprings. 

MINIATURE “, or MicnaTuRE, a delicate kind of paint- 
ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, inſtead of lines; uſually 
done on velom, with very thin, ſimple water-colours. - | 


The word comes from the Latin minium, red lead; that being 
a colour much uſed in this kind of painting. The French fre- 
quently call it mignature, from mignon, fine, pretty, on a- 
count of its ſmalneſs and delicacy. "Bar 

Miniature is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of painting by the 
ſmalneſs and delicacy of its figures, the weakneſs of. their 
colours, and faintneſs of the colouring ; and in that it requires 


to be viewed very near. 
Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 
commodious for painting in miniature; ſuch are catmine, ul- 
tramarine, fine lakes, and green made of the juices of ſeveral 
kinds of herbs and flowers. | | 
Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all 
others ; being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. 
There are ſome painters who never uſe any white colour in 
miniature, but make the ground of the velom ſerve to raiſe 
their figures; in which caſe, the lights appear bright in pro- 
portion to the depth and ſtrength of the colours of the figures. 
Others, before they go to work, give the velom a light waſh 
with white lead, well prepared and purified. yp 
When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, though the 
figures be ſmall, and che ground either velom oc paper, it is 
not called nmimature, but waſhing. ' 
"The colours for miniature may be mixed up with a ſolution 
of gum Arabic, or gum tragacanth, in water. 

MINIM, in muſic, a note, or character of time; equal to two 
_ crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See TIME, and CHARAC- 
' TERS. of muſic. 1 

Sextuple of the Minim. See the article SexTUPLE.. 

 MINIMA nature, or MixIM A naturalia, among philoſophers, 

the primary particles, whereof bodies conſiſt ; the ſame with 
what are otherwiſe called corpuſcles, and atoms.” f 

Mrnima, in the higher geometry, the ſmalleſt quantities at- 

tainable in any given caſe. | CALL REP 

Per MixiMA. See the article PxR minima, 
MINIMENTS, or MunimenTs. ' See MontMenTs.. 
MINIMI digit extenſor. See the atticle ExTxnso0R. 
Minimi digiti pedis abductor. See the article ABdUCTOR. . 

MINIM S, Minim1, an order of religious, inſtituted about 

the year 1440. by S. Francis de Paulo. {fe 
| "Theſe have improved on the humility of the Minars, by 
terming themſelves Miuimi or Minims, q. d. leaft, or ſmalleſt. 
See MinoRs. rh 

MINIMUS late. See the article GLuT aus. 
MINION, a fort of cannon, or piece of ordnance, whereo 

there are two kinds; large, and ordinary,  _. "© 

The large Min1on, or one of the largeſt ſize, has its bore 3 + 

inch diameter, and is 1000 pounds weight; its load is 3 + 
pounds of powder: its ſhot three inches in diameter, and 3 4 
pound weight; its length is eight feet, and its level range 125 - 


paces... 5 
The ordinary M1Nn1oN is three inches diameter in the bore, and 
weighs about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven feet long; its 
load 2 f pounds of powder; its ſhot near three inches diameter, 


and weighs three pounds four ounces ; and ſhoots point-blank 
120 paces. | 5 
tends on God, on the public, 


MINIS TER, one that ſerves, or at 
or on a private perſon. | 
In the reformed church, prieſts, or thoſe ordained to preach, 
and do the other functions of the prieſthood, "ate called ab- 
ſolutely and ſimply miniſters. 5 one 
In which ſenſe, biſhops, c. are ſaid to be mini/tets of God; 
miniſters of the word ; of the goſpel, c. In ſome churches 
they are alſo called paſtors. - | IH vi | 
MinisTers of the altar are properly thoſe who attend, and 
aſſiſt the prieſt at the adminiſtration of the euchariſt. . 
Deacon, and ſubdeacon, are titles that ptoperly ſignify mini- 
flers ; Atexor@', miniſter, See Ds Acon, and SUBDE ACON. 
Officers of fate, &c. are called the king's miniſlers; as admi- 
niſtring the affairs of . K 
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. Ub em a bedag, A, erte Of old maſonry well bound, 25 or | 0 
+ | on the files of eminences. n 3, That the aperture or funnel of a mine that has been 
The metallic veins are com monly encompaſſed with » fort of | played, if it had been rightly charged, is a cone, the diameter 
| lone peculiar to the mine, and are,accompanicd ue | o-whole, bale. is. double. the height, taken from. dhe centre 
_ | firata of different matters, as clay, gravel, rocks Sc le} of the mine. | 
+ us 1 ofthe owes, | 4+ That hen the wine han boon gyer-cha „ine aperture is 
£ : | when approach ve m. 0 neath cy upper exttemi h wider 
aw | 1 by the 2 mar- ; than the chamber at bottom, where the —— 
|  -caſites, or r by che mineral ae 3 $) That, belide the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies it 
: of the waters; by the quality the exhalations raiſed from it; es up, it likewiſe eruſhes all the earth that borders 


upon it, 
by the difference between the earth over the mines, and >. both underneath and ſide wa $ which cruſh a 
4 þ nw þ = hbouring parts, in the cold time of ſpring and the farther, as the matters the leſs reſiſtanc * 
ue; 2 2 lying on the adjacent places, when it | hy on ut} op rar" par Fond wore - we = 
_ thaws about the mines. Add, that the ground's producing | and todeterminethe quantit of powder r 5 for the charge 
3 and that ſhort, pale, and colourleſs, is an in- of rice and de moſt vantageous- diſpoſition for anſwer- 


 Seone pretend to diſcover miner by the fas vigue of the-baale- /parr wherewith it 6 encympaſſed 31 incapable of be com- 
tier, out of which they form. a forked ſtick, called virgu/a in e Fenn rs le reſiſtance, ſuch as =>. we 
| divinatoria, which, they ſay, turns of itfelf, in their hands, i 
but differently, according to the different nature of the me- it muſt be obſerved, that, belides the, reſiſtance of the body, the 
tals or minerals underneath. This artifice- made a great noiſe effort of the powder mult likewiſe ſurmmount the kr of the 
| bln nome — the ſeventeenth century 3 and | ambient airz in which unthe body will be beaten into duft, 
corpuſcular of Co eee eee ee of at leaſt into very (mall pieces. | 
it is now in little 2“ ive 2 mine e wholly ſuch bodied ns 
F at their equally compreſſible, and that reſiſt ev 23 bes. 
firſt opening very crude and impe: Which in time, In this caſe the firſt effect of the N 
2 ripe. and rich; Alonſo —— in Potoſi and they will not be ſeparated, till, 
-i bave frequently been at firſt thrown aſide, as not con- their c they ate all incapable, 
- taining any thing conſiderable of metal; and yet have been | any longer, mn rae Arſon wor 
| found many years afterwards exceeding full thereof. Cæſal | 
pinus aſſures us, that earths which before yielded no metal 
at all, ſometimes become very fertile veins. In an iſland of ti 
"aq ſea, after the iron mines have been exhauſted, | 
= them up about ten years; at the end.whereof, it is | di 
they find them 4s rich as befare: many of theſe facts, | 
. | | however, are but lightly atteſted, — For the formation of mi- - — — — 


" neral and metallic matter in mines, fee Midzn al. 
Mins, in the art of war, denotes 2 ſubterraneous' canal or - compreſſion, hole diameter will be ſo much the gr 
 paſlage dug under the wall or rampart of a fortification in- as the weak fide refiſts the more. With d to which; 
c gunpowder. 4» N . there are three things to be conſidered: 
The all, or paſlage, of à m, is; about fon forr Firſt, If the effort of the the powder be very great with re = 
2 at che end of this. is the chamber the mine, Which | to the refiſtance of the weak ide, the compreſſion will but 
| — eee g reach a little way, that fide being torn off too ſuddenly for 
"Ms in beight; and here the gun-powder is the neigh parts to receive their ſhock. In which caſe 
The, auciſſe of the mine is the train; 5 de aperture or will be almoſt cylindrical, the diameter 
5 | ways a little aperture left... 2 ol the upper extreme not much exceeding that of the cham- i 
| . minemich aria ramen ber ; and the earth will be thrown to a great diſtances which 
tine mines, forked mines, according as e cg by n 
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parts, — to tear up rocks. 
Theory > Manns. — 1 0 aber, in che memoirs of the r | 

5 M. 3 . of | 

| great of acturacy orce of gun-| of the cone is double its height: Jn which e the earth 

CE Erie as redmnn blown up, falls almolt all back atath e 

ſbews, that a cubie-foot of 3 56 that the chem) cannot nike any lodgment. _”.- 

, is capable To charge 2 1 therefore, ſo 28 it may have the moſt ad- 

| „ paſfible, the weight of the matter to be car- 
tied up mult de known, 7. x. the folidity of a right cone, 
Min nn nee ght of the earth over the centre of 
tte nine, „ Le * found from th le of — 

e "Having fe dity of the cone im cubic fathoms, 
| multiply the * the of farhoms by the number of pounds 
0 — Fog for "raifing the” matter it contains, ac- 

| -eordini t "the" proportion already laid down ; and if the 

Dre aden of diffetent weights, take a mean w | 
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 MINERA, in medicine, the ſeat, or rather matter, of a diſ- 


In chis ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, fafkil ſalts, ſemi- metals, &. 


dination of different ingredients; much like ſulphur, which 


alum, being robbed of its ſalts, will, in tract of time, 'r 
As for metals, there is good 
- ſervations about the growth of metals, and particularly as to 


e 8 
E 


MIN 


Rnight of the Mins is a military honour, antiently conferred 
on perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in engagements 


' mi,. a 
Po an are ſhips filled with —— incloſed in ſtrong 


vaults of brick or ſtone, to be in the midſt of an enemy's 


_ alſo a French meaſure. See Ma asunx. 


{ eaſe, See DiszAs B. | 140 | 

The term is applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of the 
body wherein there. are collections and coacervations ' of 
-humours made; which, hardening, form obſtructions, and 

diſeaſes.” 0 oa WO: 

la this ſenſe we ſay; the minera morbi, ke. 

MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed in the gene- 

| ral for foſſil; and applied to any body, ſimple or * 1 
dug out of a ſubterraneous place or mine ; from w it 
takes the denomination. ' 1 6d 


4 


are minerals. ; © 2300: (16 4 11959 LW 
On this principle, they divide minerals into two.claſſes ; the 

one fufible, and. malleable; i. e. which melt with fire, and 

ſtretch on the anvil; which are what we properly call metals. 


* 


See METAL —The others want thoſe two properties ; and 


are what in the ſtrict ſenſe we call mineral. 
Some divide minerals into fimple and compound. To the firſt 
belong ＋ 3: ſalts, as alum, nitte, Cc. inflammable mineral, 
as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, Cc. 4 | 
Other more accurate writers reſtrain the word mineral to 
what we otherwiſe call ſemi-metal ; as antimony, cobalt, Ic. 
MiNERAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foffil, 
wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects like 
metal, only that it is not malleable ; joined or compounded 
with ſome. other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or earth, | | 
Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calamimaris, vitriol, 
pyritet, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hematites, 
and Armenus. ' See each under its proper article. 
Some attribute the formation of minerals to the action of the 
ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and ſome think 
the cold does all by uniting, condenſing, and congealing cer- 
tain juices of the ear tn... 
Deſcartes takes metals to have been formed from the begin- 
ning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, by the laws 
of gravity, about the centre. In proceſs of time, he ſuppoſes 
theſe to have been corroded by the acid ſalts, &c. and abun- 
dance of the parts thereof carried up along with thoſe ſalts by 
the ſubterranean heat, and depoſited in divers parts of the earth. 
Monſ. Tournefort ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of animals 
and vegetables. Every thing, according to him, comes from 
eggs, even ſtones; and the largeſt rocks, he thinks, were 


originally no more than grains of ſand. See his ſyſtem more 


at length under the article 8 r? ... 
Others, as M. Geoffroy, contend that metals, &c. may be 
the reſult of a mixture of certain matters, which had nothing 
metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all vegetables we 
find a ferruginous matter, which the load - ſtone attracts; 
and yet it will hardly be ſaid, that iron exiſted in the plants. 
We ſee no ſigus of iron in clay, work it in what manner 
you will; and yet add to it linſeed-oil, and Aw you will 
' procure iron: the like may be ſaid of divers other matters. 
ence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere com- 


we all know is made by adding an inflammable principle to a 
vitriolic ſalt. The earth may every-where abound with thoſe 
matters, which are continually circulating through its pores | 

and canals, and which, meeting with an earth homogenous 

to them, fix thereto; and commence minerals. 
The minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds; and haue 
done ſo ever fince the flood, if not from the creation; yet 
it is highly probable they have ne the growing in their 
reſpective beds; and that, as their are robbed "and ! 
emptied by miners, ſo after a while they recruit again, Thus 
vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the help of the air, 
and that alum does the fame. | We are aſſured (ſays that 
author) by the experienced; Agricola, that the earth or ore of 
re- 


cover them again, by being expoſed to the air. 5 £ 
| reaſon to believe they grow like- 
wiſe, from what | has been alleged by Mr. Boyle in his ob- 


the growth of iron. To the inſtances he brings from Pliny, 

Fallopius, Cæſalpinus, and others, we may add, that, in the 

foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the beſt iron, and in the 
- greateſt quantities, is found in the old*cinders, which they | 
melt over again. This ſome impute to the negligenee of the 
former meltets in not exhauſting the ore. And Mr. Derham 
| thinks it rather-owing 10 the now impregnationsf-the old ; 
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ore, or cinders, from the air, than to any ſeminal principle in 
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The chemiſts generally take -minerals to be nothing elſe but 
imperfect metals, and imperſect metals to bo perſect ones, 
which, not having arrived at maturity, may be perfected / by 
chemical operations, and raiſed to perfection. This agree- 

able, but fatal deluſion, has given riſe to the ſeCt of — 2 
who ſtudy the philoſophers ſtone. | 

Athieps MineERAL. See the article ETHiors. | 

Turbith MiNERAL. See the article Tux BIT AH. 

MINERAL oil. See the article Oil. ERIE 

MiNnERALE. bezoardicum. See the article BezoarnicuM, 

Cal Mix RR AT. See CRYSTAL Mineral. 8 

MinERAt waters are thoſe, which, at their ſpringing forth from 
under-ground, are found impregnated with ſome. mineral 
matter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c. See WATER. 

Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, &c. ſprings. 


. „ 


MINIATURE “, or MicnaTuRE, a delicate Rind of paint- 


— 


ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, inſtead of lines; uſually 


done on velom, with very thin, ſimple water - colours. 


k | The word comes from the Latin minium; red lead ; that being 


a 2 1 uſed in this _ of painting. The French fre- 
uently call it ignature, from mignon, fine, pretty, | 
Vin of its ſmalneſs and delicacy. ot: * | ” 40 5 
Miniature is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of painting by the 
ſmalneſs and delicacy of its figures, the weakneſs of their 
colours, and faintneſs of the colouring ; and in that it requires 
to be viewed very near. | 22 OE 
| Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 
commodious for painting in miniature; ſuch are car mine, ul- 
tramarine, fihe lakes, and green made of the juices of ſeveral 
kinds of herbs and flowers. | * 
Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all 
others; being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. 
| re are ſome painters who never-uſe any white colour in 
miniature, but make the ground of the velom ſerve to raiſe 
their figures ; in which caſe, the lights appear bright in pro- 
portion to the depth and ſtrength of the colours of the figures. 
Others, before they go to work, give the velom a light waſh 
with white lead, well prepared and purified. '' a 


When the colours ate laid on flat without dotting, though the 
figures be ſmall, and «he ground either velom oc paper, it is 
not called miniature, but waſhing. . 
The colburs for miniature may be mixed up with a ſolution 

of gun Arabic, or gum tragacanth, in water. 

MINIM, in muſic, a note, or character of time; equal to two 

crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See TIE, and Cyarac- 


RS of muſic. '# 
Rn the Minim. See the article SexTupLE. ; 
MINIMA 


nature, or MiniMa naturalia, among philoſophers, | 


the primary particles, whereof bodies conſiſt ; the ſame with 

what are otherwiſe called  corpuſcles, and atoms. << F. 
Mrnima, in the higher geometry, the ſmalleſt quantities at- 

tainable in any given cale. , _ oi BE AIP 
Per Minivia,* See the article PER minima. ... 
MINIMENTS, or MunimenTs. ' See MontMenTs., 
MINIMI gigiti extenſor. See the atticle ExTznsorR. 
MixIXI digiti . e the article ABdUCToR... 


4 


MINIMS, Mininr, an order of teligious, inſtituted about 


the year 1440. by S. Francis de Paulo, _ _. | 
| Theſe have improved on the humility of the Minars, by 
terming themſelves Minimi or Minims, q. d. leaſt, or ſmalleſt, 
See Minors. A Irena: pion 
MINIMUS glu. See the article GLUT aus. p 
MINION, a fort of cannon, or piece of ordnance, whereof 
there are two kinds; large, and ordinary. 1 
The large Minton, or one of the largeſt ſize, has its bore. 


- 


inch diameter, and is 1000 pounds weight; its load 371 ä 
73 


pounds of poder: its ſhot three inches in diameter, and 


pound weight ; its length is cight feet, and its level range 125 


n 3 | OW 
The ordinary Minton is three inches diameter in the bore, and 
weighs about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven feet long; its 

load 2 & pounds of powder; its ſhot near three inches diameter, 

and weighs three pounds four ounces 3 and ſhoots point - blank 


* rr 


120 paces. 


MINISTER, one that ſerves, or attends on God, on the public, 


or oh 4 private perſon. 


* 


Ia the reformed church, priefts, or thoſe otdaintd to predch, 


and do the other functions of the prieſthood, ate called ab- 
 folutely and fimply miniſferr rn. 
Ia Which ſenſe, biſhops, e. are ſaid to be miniſters of God; 


e of the word! of the goſpel, &e. In ſome churches | 


they are alfs called f/ . ein 
MixisTexs of the, altar are properly thoſe who attend, and 
„Alk the prieft at the adminiſtration of the eucharift. , 
flers ; Aiexor@, miniſter, See Di acon, and SUuBDE AcoNn. 
_.., Officers of ſtate, &c. are called the I y minifters i asadmi- 
riſing the Wt of jute, policy, Ge, for im.” 
E 


na 


_ * - 
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6H, and fubdencon, are titles that propetly ſignify minc- 


Thus we ſay, a third miner, or lefler third: or ſixth major 

and miner. - 

Concords that admit of major and miner, i. e. greater and 
of | | teſs, are ſaid to be eft concords. 

\Boethius ee ms a 8 fe e; er; of. kane. The MINORS, or Friers tons, an appellation which the Fran- 


grand viſier is the prime miniſter of the ws empire. ciſcans aſſume, out of ſhew of humility ; calling them- 
Foreign Mints runs, or the mimnifters of fortign princes, are | ſelves fratres quarry i e. Mer brothers ; and ſometimes 
their embaſſadors, envoys, agents, or — 4 the courts |  Minorites.. 

f of other princes. There is alſo an order of. lar Ainorf at Naples, which 
es” p There are two kinds of foreign ee ae of the was eſtabliſhed in the year 1588. adams by Stctus V. 

Xt firſt rank, who are alſo called , a, iv extre> MINO T, 2 French meaſure. See Mzxagurs:. - 
3 erdinary. pes MINOTAUR, MinoTAUuRvs, in antiquity, a fabulous mon- 
© — | And mamiftery of the ſecond rank, who are the ordinary ref. ſter, much talked of by the poets 3 % deu be half man, 

| dent.. Wan, | * or" 


| Thoſe of the firſt rank have tepreſemaive chars ter, which The Minotewr was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife of Minoz 
_ the others have not; though theſe bil are ſometimes inveſted king of Crete. er 


. 


r . e —U . ⁵˙ö 1 
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1 ? — fullet powers than the former. and at laſt was killed by Theſeus. 
; 2 MixIs TEN is alſo the title which derte relighds orders give Servius gives us the explication of this fable. He ſays, that A | 
f 8 to their ſuperior. - ſecretary of king Minos, named Taurus, bull, had an intrigue 
| if ” In this ſenſe we tay, "the" minifter of the Machurins, or "Tri with the queen Paſiphae, in the chamber of Daedalus ; and 
=: miar - that ſhe was at delivered of twins, one of which re- 
_. Mrors tis, among the Jeſuits; is the ſecond ſpear of each] ſembled Minos, and the other Taurus, This occaſioned 

houſe ; thus called, a5 being an affiſlant to the ſuperior, or hep Kar whe re x Score are oo by for 1 

| "a commi e- a 
| eee ne and ied he . EF i a man's * n N to catch 
Co "OR EST. \ © 
„fade, or NNIST EAT, proben, " office, or em „The is formed nue erer 

1B Yeats A 8 perſon diſcharges for the the ſervice of God, Tr e * Lon 12 Mm F 2 

| public, or ſome particular per a * MIN WV DIO NP A VE ID 

| 11 which ſenſe we 51. A biſhop m. ut give account to God . ng awe nid the church of a er. 
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NISTRY is allo u ernment » flate, e * 

5 bot GIADA. voter ths rf lh 1 y. "The word is Saxon, 8 or OE - 
0 ſenle we ſay, the min;/{ry of the cardinal de @ ie MINSTREL e, an antient term for a fidler, or yr per on any 


* . 


. | ben, &c. "other kind inſtrume | 
„ | ManzsT Y is alſo frequently uſed uſed Fg colleQive word, bai | of mulical _ Wi 
| a | Tas Miniſters or, officers of rel derives the word from . 
$ 24 us we ſay, the mini miniſiry oppoſed a thing ; meaning, 'the + » diverts wich che hand ; or from" miner bifric, little buffoon : 
E © minifters oppoſed it. - Du Cange from miniftellus, a diminutive of minifter, by rea- 
Mie. a mineral colour, called FY red lead, uſed by | lon the nigh were antenty ranked among the lower of 


1 illuminers, Oc. 14 1 Tf f n miniſters, or ſervants. 
8 is a preparation of lead, performed 7 tha wade 
7 N in un carthen unglazed pan, and ſtir- . 
"IM it over the fire till it be reduced to a powder called cal- fung, and ſerenaded their miſtreſſes. Afterwards it became 
5 lead, which, being further urged by a reverberatory fre à name for all kinds of muſicians: a e 
See turns red, and is the m. | to: buffoons, and country ſcrapers. 
Beſide the uſe of minium as a colour, it is alſo an ingredient 1 the place where the king's money is coined. 
in an officinal compoſition, called emplaftrum de minio, J Antiently there were mint in_ moſt cities of England. The 
a3 a deficcative and cicatrizer. | * chief mint, at preſent, is the tower of London. 
It was with minjum the antient Roman and Grecian Les Officers of the Mir are, 1% The warden, who is the chief, 
— finged their nails and faces Tos colour. For, as to our 2 — bullion, + 898 . 
. mod paints, ithout t known — maſter-worker, who receives ion from the 
* 833 * Wy yas not . anden, cauſes it to be melted, and delivered to the mo- 
e uſed in e. . Deyers, and takes it from them again when coined. 3% 


AY 1 


* 
A a 


1 greater. 8 3 „ who is 8 the money The of the . 
© ay, St. ames ler Aſia n er minor athze, to overſee offcers. 4% a majier, 
. LEY 5 the s - bo weighs the ſilver and gold, and ſees whether it be ſtand- 
The four Miyor as, 1 the four inferior W ard. 5, The auditor, who takes all the acrounts. 60, The 
min the Romiſh r — the tomſute and ſubdea- | |: ſuruqor of the melting, who is to ſee the ſilver caſt out, and 
| © , conate,—Theſe are that of porter or door- "or! ; * of! chat it be not altered after it is delivered to the melter, i. 
* N and that of acolyth, _ _. ater. the aſſay · maſter has made trial of it. 7, The clerk of 
n Minor See the article EpII x. Ihe irons, who is to ſee that the irons be clean, and fit to work 
Minos anticus ſerratus.. See the article WL wich. 8e, The graver, who engtaves the dyes and ſtamps, 
Minor bargns. See the article Baron. © ae for the coinage of. the money. '99% The melters, who melt 
Cans Mon. See the article Canis. © 2 I. dhe bullion before it comes to coining. 10, The, Hatcher, 
Reds Minor, See the article Rrerus. oy N who anneal, or boil and cleanſe 228 11% The por 
2 gafiricus. See the article GasTgicvs, woes SOS" ters, who keep the gate of the mint. 129, dna} gu A 
on ocul; obliquus. See the article OnL1QUVs.,, r int, who provides for all the moneyers, and overſees, them. 
Teres Minox. See the article IIEVs. P And, laſtly, the meneyers, ſome of which ſhear the money ; 
Urſa Minox. See the article Un 4. - fore forge it; ſome ſtamp or coin it; TOR me and 


| Minox, in lam, denotes a perſon yet under age, or mill it. See Coin Aas. b 3 
9 . the Jaws of the country, is not jet ariel x5, or who, MINT-water. See the article WATER. Bagg 110 


of 9 own, the poſſeſſion his | MINTERS, or Moxeyers. See Monzvars:. 0 

* er * FE See 3 

1 ? De a perſon is a = Was of . Sims. * 
. | | before. which * his acts are invalid, MINUS, in algebra. see CHARACTERS inarithmetice - Se 
Wes | \ Yet if a patron, &c. A 4 by the com- Minus, in law. See the article Quo. minus. goo 
won 2 10 2 * age of fourteen 82 and 9 yon prong, ayes abe ſmall or running upa 

| © may © elf, -an t his father or guardian, conſent ers; 4 ingui rom 2 or capitals. «nk 

de dh proces relating to beneficiary matters, MINUTE *,, in geography: 1 aſtronomy, is the wa colt _ 

Ws” in the canon law, there is no ade, 4 de minaribus ; 7 of a degree. * 


reaſon is, that the ſeveral ages whereat common la- '* The word come Latin, e nll y 
OR perſon capable of a Wache ped ra orders, hy from he x 
3 . y_ ſpecies of canonical. majorities. „ mindetr in allo called prime or 
4 We es Ades in logic, is the ſecond. A e of d formal or The diameter of the ſun is ſeen . minute 
—_— _ regular Tyllogiſms.. called alſo the afſumption. 1 | in winter; and 3 in ſummer. 
— We LG | | The divifons of degrees are fraftions, whoſe denominators 
L grant the major, Se wh.” OT Increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio j that is, 4 minute or Prins = 
Minor, in muſic, is applied to certain concotde, 1 e a ſecond, or ſecond minute, ib e.. 
. or are lower than, , others of the ſame denomination by In aſtronomieal tables, Ee. minutes are expreſſed by acute 2g 
in ene, or our den. 5 ; 4 . e „% the thirds by three, 
N e W | 


n., 


MIR 


Mixur z, in computation of time, is uſed for the ſixtieth part 
of an hour. 


Minurz, in architecture, uſually denotes the ſixtieth, ſome- 


times only the thirtieth part, or diviſion, of a module. See 
MoDULE. | | 
MInvuTE is alſo uſed to fignify a ſhort memoir, or ſketch of 
any thing haſtily taken in writing. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the minutes of the proceedings of the 
- houſe of lords, c. [UN 
Mention Al Minutes. See the article MExIDIONAL, 
MixuTEs of emer ſion. See the article EMERSI1Iox. 
MIPARTY, Chamber of. See CHAMBER. 
UELETS, a kind of foot- ſoldiers, inhabiting the Py 


mountains; armed with piſtols under their belts, a carbine, M 


and a dapger.—The miquelets are dangerous people for travel- 
- lers to meet. 

Rete MIRABILE. See the article RE TE. 

MIRABILIS aqua. See the article WATER. 


MIRABOLANS, or MiroBaLans, in pharmacy, | See | 


MyYROBALANS. - a 
MIRACLE, in a popular ſenſe, is a prodigy ; or an extra- 

ordinary event that ſurpriſes us by its novelty, F445 
"MinacLE, in à more accurate and philoſophjcal ſenſe, is an 


effect that does not follow from any of the known laws | 


of nature; or which is inconſiſtent with ſome known, laws 
thereof: 1 i 5- 54: 8 

A miracle, therefore, being a ſuſpenſion of ſome law, can- 
not come from any hand leſs than his who fixed that law ; 
that is, from 6 ' 1 4" 
Spinoſa denies, that any power can ſuperſede that of nature; 
or that any thing can diſturb, or interrupt, the order of 
things: — accordingly defines a migacle to be a rare event, 


happening in conſequence of ſome laws that are unknown 
N | 3 


to us. . 


Divines define a miracle, an extraordinary and wonderful ef. 


fect, above the power of nature, wrought by God, to ma- 
 nifeſt his power or providence; or to give credit to ſome 
meſſenger ſent from himſelf. Thus Jeſus Chriſt evinced the 
truth of his miſſion, and bis doctrine, by miracles; and thus, 
- alſo did ' Moſes, Tt is till a diſpute in the world, how far it 
may be in the power of the devil to work miracles P or 
wherein the ſpecific difference lies between the mirgcles of 
| ; Moſes, and thoſe of Pharaoh's magicians ; © thoſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt and the apoſtles, and thoſe: of Simon Magus and Apol- 
| lonius Tyaneus? Whether the latter were any more than 
mere deluſions of the ſenſes ; or whether any ſupernatural 
and diabolical power concurred with them? mn 
The Romans attribute miracles to their emperors Adrian and 
Veſpaſian.— The - church of Rome abounds in miracles 7 if 
we believe their writers, ſome of their monks have wrought 
more miracles than all the apoſtles ; and this without' any 
viſible neceſſity for them. W309 OL 5 e DIARY? 
As full as that church pretends to be of ſaints, it is a rule 
with them, that none are ever eanonized till there be good 
proof of his having wrought miracles. So that were ull thoſe 
allowed good miracles, and to have happened out of the 
common order of nature, they are ſo numerous, one would. 
be tempted to think there was no order or law of nature 
at all. eee 8 . "— 
St. Auguſtine is a ſtrong advocate for miracles. He mentions 
ſeveral, whereof he was an eye-witneſfs ; and others, whereof 
he was informed by thoſe that were. In the ſingle city of 
Hippo he tells us there were ſeventy miracles wrought'in the 


St. Stephen. There are thoſe, however, who ſet aſide the 

authority of all miracles; thinking it unbecoming the wiſdom 

of God to eſtabliſh ſuch laws, as that he ſhould find it fre- 

. quently neceſſary to ſuperſede. And as the former, from 

the avowed authority of fome miracles, fetch an argument for 

the truth of all, pleading thoſe which are allowed as well as 
. thoſe whichare queſtioned ; fo theſe allege the falſe ones, as 
concluſions againſt all. # | | 

of a voluntary agent, and that the univerſe is not guided by 

neceſſity or fate 3 yet that mind muſt be weak and inadvert- 

ent, needs them to confirm the belief of a wiſe and 

good Deity ; ſince the deviation from general laws, unleſs 


- ſpace of two years, on the building a chapel in honour of | 


In effect, though miraclks may prove the ſupetintendeney | 


upon very extraordinary occaſions, muſt be a preſumption of 
inconſtancy and weakneſs, rather than of a ſteady wiſdom 


— 


for the ſagaeity and power of the uhiverſal mind. Inguiry 
into the original he ideas of beauty, & e. 
MIRROUR, or | 

bits the images of objects preſented thereto by reflexion” 
The uſe of mirrours is very antient. Mention is made of bra- 
zen mirrours, or looking-glaſſes, in Exodus xxxviii. S. Here 


luking-glaſſes of the women continually aſſembled at the door of 
allow the mir rouri themſelves to have been braſs; butof glaſs, 
only ſet or framed in braſs. But the moſt learned goons, hams 
1 $355005 f N ved ab ttt rg WV. urn en | 
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nok, a ſpeculum, or body, which exhi- 


and power; and muſt weaken the beſt arguments we have | 


the tabernacle. It is true, ſome modern commentators will not! 


HY 
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MIR 


rabbins do all allow, that in thoſe times the mrrour made 
uſe of by the Hebrew women in drefling their heads were of 
meta] 3 and that the devout. women mentioned in this 
paſſage made preſents to Moſes of all their.mirrours, to make 
the brazen laver. See the Jeſuit Bonfrerius's comment on 
this text. ; | 

It might likewiſe be proved, that the antient Greeks made 


uſe of brazen mirrours, from divers paſſages among the an- 
tient poets. 


Mrzxnrove;'inthe more confined ſenſe of the word, is peculiarly 


uſed to ſignify a ſmooth ſurface of glaſs, tinned and quick- 
ſilvered on the back-fide ; which exhibits the images of ob- 
jects oppoſed thereto, See Looking-Gr ass. 


IRROUR, in catoptrics, denotes any poliſhed body impervi- 


ous to the rays of light, and which of conſequence reflects 
them equally. | 


* 


Thus water in a deep well or river, and ſmooth polite metals, 


are ranked among the number of mirrours. ye. 

In this ſenſe, the doctrine of mirrours makes the ſubject of 
'Catoptries ©” | | 
The doctrine of MirrouRs' is founded on the following general 
principles, —19, Light reflected from any mrrour, or ſpecu- 
lum, makes the angle of incidence equal to that of reflexion ; 

which ſee demonſtrated undet'the word REFLECTION 


Hence, a ray of light, as H B (Tab. Optics, fig. 26), falling 
D 


_ perpendicularly on the ſurface of a ſpeculum, will be 


reſſected back upon itfelf:—as' we find by experience it 


actually is. 


From the fame point of a mirrour, therefore, A, there cannot 


be ſeveral rays reflected to the ſame point; ſince, in that caſe, 
all the angles of reflexion-muſt be equal to the ſame angle of 
incidence ABD, and therefore to each other; which is abſurd. 
Nor can the ray A B be reflected to two or more points; 
- ſince, in that caſe, all the angles of reflexion would be equal 
W = ſame angle of incidence A BF: which is likewiſe ab- 
20, From every point of a Mirror, are reflected rays thrown 


on it from every point of 'a radiant object. Since then rays ' 


coming from different parts of the ſame object, and ſtriking 
on the ſame point of the mirrour, cannot be reflected back 
to the ſame point ; the rays which flow from different points 
of the ſame 1 obſeg are again ſeparated after reflexion : 
ſo that each point ſhews whence it came. | 
Hence it is, that the rays reflected from mirrourt exhibit the 
objects to view. Hence alſo it appears, that rough uneven 
bodies muſt reflect the light in ſuch manner, as that rays 
. "coming from different points will be blended or thrown con- 
fuſedly together. | FEY 
* Mirrours may be divided into plane, concave, convex, cylindri- 
' tal, conical, parabolical, and elliptical, ens 
* Mi*RouRs are thoſe which have à plane or flat ſur- 
ace. v% 
Theſe, by a popular name, we call Jboking-glaſſes. . © | 
For the manner of making plane mirrours, of ſpecula, ſee 
LooxinG-Gras. © oP, 
Laws and Phenomena 
mirrour, every 


point of an object, as A (Tab. Optics, fg. 


25. ), is ſeen in the interſection, B, of the cathetus of in- 


cidence, *A B, with the reflected ray CB. 
Hence, 10, As all the reflected trays meet with the cathetus 
of incidence in B; by whatever reflected ray the. radiant point 
A be ſcen, it will till appear in the ſame place. Conſequently, 
any number of perſons, * viewing the fame object in the ſame 
mirrour, will all ſee it in the ſame place behind the mirreur. 
And hence it is, that the ſame object has only one image, 
and that we do not ſee it double with both eyes. ik 
Hence alſo the diſtance of the image B, from the eye C, is 
compounded of the ray of incidence AD, and the reflected 
ray CD: and the object A radiates reflectedly, in the ſame 
manner as it would do directly, were it removed into the 
1 “FTC | 
20, The image of a radiant point, B, appears juſt ſo far 
behind a plane mirrour, as the radiant point is before it. 
Hence; if the mirrour A G be placed horizontal, the point 
A will ſeem fo much below the horizon, as it is really ele- 


vated above it: conſequently,” ere objects will appear as if 


inverted; and therefore men ſtanding on their feet, as if on 


their heads. Or, if e mirreur be faſtened to the cieling 
parallel to the horizon, objects on the floor will 


of a room , 2 
appear @bbve the cicling as much as they really are below it; 
7 ²˙ %% teen 
© 3% In à plane rrour, the images are perfectly ſimilar, and 
equal to the objects. And hence their uſe as looking glaſſes. 
40, In a plane mirrour, things on the right hand appear as on 


the left ij and vice verſa. © 

| Hlence alſo we have a method of meaſuring 
Moſes is ſaid to have made a brazen lauer, of baſon, the altitude by means of a'plane'#rrour.—Thus, t 
+ ing" placed horizontally in C (Fig. 28.), retire from it till 
ſuch time a che top of the tree be ſeen therein. Meaſure tho 


height of the eye D E, the diſtance of the ſtation from the 
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of plane Min kouns ie, In a plane 


y inacceſſible 


mirrour be- _ 


point of reflexion'E'C, and the diſtance of the foor of the 
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tree from the ſame. Then to EC, CB, and ED, find a 
» fourth proportional A B. This is the altitude ſought. 
S', If a plane mirrour be inclined to the horizon in an angle of 
45 degrees, an object perpendicular to it will appear parallel, 
and an botizontal ohject pe icular. 
And hence, the eye being placed beneath 
earth will appear perpendicularly over it; or if placed over 
it, the carth will appear perpendicularly under it. Hence 
alſo, a globe, deſcendi 
means of a mirrour 
„ to the great ſurprize of ſuch as are unacquainted with 
8 nd hence we have a method of repreſenting 
ourſelves as if flying. For a mirreur inclined to the horizon 
under an angle of 45˙, we bave obſerved, will repreſent 
vertical oby 


| mirrour being ſo diſpoſed ; as you advance tqward it, you 


4 : 


to the appearance of flying 


. « 


„I the obj (fig. 2 parallel to fpeculum 
CD, and equally . with the eye z the refleQing 
_ line CD will be half the of the object AB. 
And hence, to be able to ſee the whole body ina plane mirrour, 
ies height and breadth muſt be half your height and breadth. 
Conſequently, the height and breadth of any object to be 
_ ſeen in a, myrrour being given, we have alſo the height and 

breadth of the mirrour wherein the whole object will appear, 

nat the ſame diſtance with the eye. _ N 
Hence alſo, as the length 9 of the reflecting part 
of the ſpeculum are ſubduple of thoſe of the object to be re- 
flected ; the reflecting part of the , mirrour is to the ſurface 
reflected in a — 9 — ratio. Conſequently, the reflect 
ing portion being a conſtant = if in any place you ſee 
the whole body in a mirrour, you will ſee it in every other place, 

| whether you approach nearer, or recede farther from it. 

7e, If ſeveral mirrours, or ſeveral fragments or pieces of a 
mirreur, be all di 
— obje once. ae er * 
8*, If two plane mirrourt, or ſpecula, meet in any "_ 
the eye, placed within that angle, will ſee the image of an 
odject placed within the ſame, as often repeated as there may 
de catheti drawn determining; the places of the images, and 

_ terminated without the angle. | Am ehen 
Hence, as the more catheti, terminated without the angle, may 
be drawn as the angle is more acute; the acuter the angle, the 
more numerous the images. Thus Z. Traber found, at an 
angle of one third of a circle, the image was repreſented 
twice, at 4 thrice, at Z five times, and at i eleven times. 
Further, if the . — be placed upright, and ſo contracted; 
or if you retire from them, or approach to them, till the images 
refletted by them coaleſce, or run into one; they will appear 
© monſtrouſly diſtorted : thus, if they be at an angle ſomewhat 
greater than a right one, the image of face will appear 
wich only one eye; if the angle be leſs than a right one, 
'- you will ſee three eyes, two noſes, two mouths, &c. - At 
2n 2ngle ftill Jefs, the | 
angle ſomewhat greater than a right one, at the diſtance of 
four feet, the body will be headleſs, &c. Again, if the 
_ mirrours be placed, the one parallel to the horizon; the other 
_ inclined to it, or declined from it, it is eaſy to perceive, that 
the images will be fill more romantic. Thus, one being 
_ declined from the horizon to an angle of 144 degrees; and 
the other inclined to it, a man ſees himſelf ſtanding with his 


* boy to another's ſeet. | 
Hence it appears, how mi be managed in gardens 
c, fo as to convert the ne thoſe near me into 


_ . monſters of various kinds : and fince glaſs mirrours will reflect 


= 


- 


be placed in the angle between two mirrours, it will be 
multiplied an infinite number of times. gan, 
On theſe. principles are founded. various catoptric 
ſome of which repreſent objecis inſinitely multiplied 
* ., torted ; others infinite] | 
Convex Miz nous are 1 
Note, by convex ſur 
are ſpherically convex. 
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| diſ- 
magnified, and ſet at vaſt diſtances. 
e whoſe furface is convex, | 


ſeeula, or Mizzouns,— 
re are various methods uſed by din 
28 to the matter or compolition for the fil 


1 ſhe beſt that is known, is given us by Wolfius thus: 


2 


. © melted maſsadd two parts of mercury 


„ 2 1 
pP whole 


ate into ſmoke (which ĩt pr 


*» cooled 
ſphere is tobe turned gently round its axis till the w 
| covered, the reſt being reſerved for future uſe. 


body will have two heads. At an 


faces, authors generally mean ſuch as. 


| 


the mirronr, the 


down a plane a little inclined, may, 
"Lo exhibined as mounting up a vertical | 


2s if | horizontal... Conſequently, a large | 


will ſeem to move horizontally; and nothing will be wanting |. 
| but to ſtrike out the arms and | 
legs. It muſt be added, however, that as the floor is elevated 
along with you, your feet will ſtill be ſeen to walk as along | 
a yertical plane. To deceive the eye intirey,.. therefore, it | 


{poſed in the ſame plane, they will only ex- 


the image of a Jucid object twice or thrice,/if a candle, &c. | 


4 
* 


artiſts ; particularly 
vering. / One of 


elt one part of tin, another of biſmuth, together 3 and to the 
: as ſoon as the 2 J 
e op to be thrown into cold water, and — | me 
ON „the water decanted off. The mixture is then to be 
trained through a linen cloth two or three · fold 3; and hat is 
cavity of a glaſe ſphere: this 


hole ſurface | 


— , OR TE „ 


| Manner of preparing or , making concave MiIkROuxs.— Firſt, 3 


— ä 
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And in the ſame manner may conic, elliptic, cylindric, 

and other mirrours, be made. | | | 

How they. may be made of metal, ſee under concave. Mix- 
of convex Minkouns.—1%f In a ſpherical 


ROUR, 
Laus or Phenomena 
' . convex mirrour, the image of a radiant point appears between 
the centre and the tangent z but nearer to the tangent than the 
centre, | Ts , 2372 1701 
Hence, the diſtance of the object from the tangent'is greater 
than that of the image. And, conſequently, the object is. 
farther diſtant from the ſpeculum than the image. 
29, If the arch BD (fig. 31.), intercepted between the 
point of incidence D, and the cathetus AB; or the angle C, 
formed in the centre of the mirrour by the cathetus of inci- 
dence AC, and that of obliquation FC; be double the angle 
of incidence; the image B will appear on the ſurface of the 
ſpeculum. ATI 2's 1 het Wee 
3®, If the arch intercepted between the point of [incidence 
and the cathetus ; or the angle C, formed in the centre of 
the mirrour by the cathetus of incidence, and the cathetus of 
obliquation ; be more than double the angle of incidence; 
the image will be without the mirrour; . 3 4 | 
49, If dhe arch intercepted between the point of incidence, 
and the cathetus ; or the angle, formed in the centre of the 
mirraur by the cathetus of incidence, and that of obliquation ; 
be leſs — double the angle of incidence; the image will 
appear within the ſpeculum. „hb aw an, 7 
: 5”, In a convex mirrour, a remoter point, A (fig. 32.), is 
reflected from a point F,-nearer the eye O, than any nearer 
point B in the ſame cathetus of incidence. 
Hence, if the point of the object A be reflected from the 
point of the mirrour F; and the point of the object B, from 
the point of the mirrour E; all the intermediate points be- 
tween A and B will be reflected from the intermediate points 
of the ſpeculum between Fand E. And, conſequeatly, F E 
will be the line that reflects AB. ds res B1; 
Hence, alſo, a point of the cathetus B ſeems at a greater 
diftance Ch from. the centre C, than a more remote one; A. 
69, A nearer point B-(fig. 33.), not in the ſame cathetus 
with a remoter H, is reflected to the eye O, from a nearer 
. the ſpeculum, than the remoter H. 
Hence, if the point of an object A be reflected from 
point of a mirraum C, and the point of the object B, from 
the point of the ſpeculum D, all upon the ſame point O; 
all the intermediate points between A and B will be reflected 
from all the intermediate points between C and D. Conſe- 
quently, the image FG of the object B A is contained be- 
tween the cathetus BE and AE. r nN wil 
7% 2 a ſphezical convex mirrour, the image is leſs than the 


And hence the uſe of ſuch mirrours, in the art of painting, 
where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the life. 
8?, In a convex mirrour, the more remote the object, the 
. tels-its image: and, again, the ſmaller the mirrour, the leſs 
the image. Aa a eee de Town 
90, In a convex mirraur, the right hand is turned to the left, 
and the left to, the right; and magnitudes perpendicular to 
the mirrour appear topſy-tuv xp. | 
10®, The image of a right line, perpendicular to the mirrour, 
is a right line; but that of a right line either oblique to the 
mirrour, or parallel thereto, is convex. | W 
110, Rays reflected from a convex mirrour diverge more than 
if reflected from a plane mirrour. | Take 
Hence li bo by being reflected from a ſpherical mirrour, is 
. weakened ; and, conſequently, the effects of reflected light 
are _ weaker than thoſe. of direct. Hence alſo, myopes fee 
remote objects more diſtinctly in a convex mirrour, than they 
Rays reflected from a. convex mirrour of a ſmaller ſphere di- 
verge more than thoſe reflected from a larger. ' Conſequently, 
the light is more weakened, and its effects are leſs conſiderable, 
in the former caſe than the latter. ug 


- 


Concave Mix ROouxs are thoſe, whoſe ſurface is 


- 


are generally made of a mixed metal. 


Note, by concave, authors commonly mean ſphericaliy concave. 
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concave. Theſe 


mould is to be provided for caſting them. In order to this, 
take. clay well dried, pulverize and fift it 3 mix it up with 
water, and then ſtrain or filtre it; with this, work up borſe- 
dung, and bair ſhred ſmall, till the maſs be ſufficiently tough; 
to Which, on occaſion, may be added charcoal-duft, or brick- 
duſt, well fifted. 1 
Tuo coarſe moulds are then prepared of a gritty ſtone, the 
one concave, the other convex ; which are to be ground by 
one another with wet ſand between, till ſuch time as the one 


perfectly fits the other. By this means a perfect ſpherical 
figure & acquired. | '\ 1 . 
maſs, prepared before, is now to be extended on a table, 
means of a wooden roller, till it be of a-thickne(s er fo! 
e mirrour; and then being ftrewed with brick · duſt to prevent 
its Kicking, it is laid over the convex;mould, and ſo gets the 


4; he ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the mirreur will be ſo too. 


9 


. Hgure of 
| 8 Wide the ſame maſs ; which once Wiese. 


* 


f mirrour. When this is ary, it is covered wi 
rie 


or ſegments of the hollow ſphere made of clay, are taken off. 
The innermoſt of the two being laid aſide, the ſtone mould is 
anointed with a pigment prepared of chalk and milk, and the 
outer cover again put over it, 3 | 
- Laſtly, The joining being covered over with the ſame clay 
whereof the cover is formed, the whole mould is bound toge- 
ther with iron-wire, and two holes are cut through the cover, 
the one for the melted matter of the mirrour to be poured thro', 
the other for the air to eſcape at, to prevent the mirrour's be- 
ing ſpoiled with bubbles. | 
The mould being thus pr „eight parts of copper, one of 
Engliſh tin, and five of biſmuth, are melted together; a little 
of Ti mixture is taken out with a ladle, and, if it be too red, 
[when Told, more tin is put in; if too white, more copper: 
the maſs is then poured into the mould before prepared, and fo 
aſſumes the figure of a mirrour. * 
Some with ten parts of copper mix four of Engliſh tin, and a 
little antimony and ſal armoniac, ſtirring the maſs about as 
long as any fumes ariſe in it: others have other compoſitions, 
many of which are deſcribed by Schottuy and Zahnius. 
The mirrour, being thus caft, is cemented to a wooden frame, 
and thus worked to and fro over the convex ſtone mould, firſt 


which the mirrour is worked to and fro till it have got 4 per- 
- fet poliſh. And in the ſame manner are glaſs wits 7 

liſhed, excepting that the convex furface is there worked in 
the concave mould.” ung N 
When the mitrours are very large, they are fixed on a table, 

and firſt ground with a gritty ſtone, then with pumice, then 

with fine ſand, by means of a glaſs cemented to a wooden 
frame; and, laſtly, they are ru with calx of tin, and 
© Fripoli duſt, on à wet leather. | 


alabaſter ; the reſt is as in metal mirrours. 


coſime of inclination. 7 © * — | wg 
- Hence it is gathered, by calculation, that in a concave ſphe- 
rical mirrour, whoſe breadth ſubtends an angle of fix degrees, 


parallel rays meet, after reflexion, in a part of the axis leſs | 


than the one thouſand four hundred fifty-ſeventh part of the 


radius: if the breadth of the concave mirrour be 6, , 12, 


"i 15, or 18 degrees; the part of the axis wherein the parallel 
| _ wr after reflexion, is leſs than 337 7355 v9» 74 165 
E ws, . . | * g ws. = 
And on pd goto po burning-glaſſes are formed. 
For ſince the rays diffuſed th | ] 
concave mirrour, after reflexion, are contracted into a very 


ſmall 
10 MX. in a. 
N th of the mirrour, and the diameter of the circle wherein 
all the rays are collected: and fince the ſun's rays are, as to 
any purpoſes on earth, parallel; no wonder concave mirrors 


- "ſhould burn with ſo much violence. 


preſenting the images of objects in a dark room; Which fee 
under CAMERA obſcura. ears 8 


. 


20, A lucid body being placed in the focus F, of a concave 
mirrour on r EI (fig. 34-), the rays, after reflexion, become pa- 
rallel, ; 4H 5 


a lighted candle, Ic. placed in 


cave mirrour, they will again concur in its focus, and burn. 


„ 3 | diameter, being placed about twenty-four feet apart, with al 
his, live coal in the focus of the one, and'a match and tinder in | 


the other, the rays of the coal lighted the tinder. 
© P, If a lucid body be placed between, the focus F (fig. 34. 
., 2.), and the merrour HBC, the rays, - after reflexion, will 


* 


weakened by reflexion. ©. $48 3 
Je, If a lucid body be plated between the focus F, and the 
centre G, the rays, after reflexion, will meet in the axis be- 


. 
9 


Eee ifs erh be placed in 1, its ge ill ies 
ence, if a candle aced in I, its image will appear in A; 
Hide laced k N, ies image Gr be ur 17 in the fnterine- 
diate points between I and A, the ſection of light will be a, 
circle; and that fo much the greater, as it is nearer th& point, 
EO Gatos woo to mad, oo 
Vol. II. Ne 99. CHRIS. 
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{,- 


with water and ſand, and, laſtly, without ſand, till it be fit for | 
poliſhing ; the ſtone mould is then covered with paper, and | 
- that is ſmeared over with Tripoli duſt,” and calx of tin, over | 


For concave mirrours of glaſs, the mould is uſually made of | 


Linus and phænomena of concave Minkobns.— 1“, If a ray, as | 
"KI (fig. 34-), fall on a concave mirrour LI, under an incli- | 
nation of 60 degrees, and parallel to the axis AB; the re- 
flected ray IB will concur with the axis AB in the pole of the | 
glaſs B,—If the inclination of the incident ray be leſs than 60 
degrees, as that of E, the reflected ray EF will concur with 
- the axis at the diſtarice BF, which is leſs than a fourth part of 
che diameter. And, -univerfally; the diftance of the point F, 
wherein the ray HE concurs with the axis, from the centre C, 

is to half the radius CD in the ratio of the whole ſine, to the 


ough the. whole ſurface of the | 


compaſs ; the light and heat of the parallel rays muſt be | 
ally increaſed thereby ; viz. in'a duplicate ratio of the | 


- From this ſame principle is likewiſe deduced a method of re- | 


Hence an intenſe lig t'may be projected to x yalt diſtance; by 13 
or of 3 concave en. 


Hence, alſo, if the parallel rays be received by another con- 


= Zahnius mentiqns an experiment of this kind made at Vienna, | 
2 where two concave mjrrours, the one ſix, the other three, feet | 


diverge from the axis BA: whence it follows, that light is || 


MIR 


5*, If a luminous body be placed in the centre of the mirrour, 
all the rays will be reflected back upon themſelves, 
Hence, 1 the eye be placed in the centre of a concave mirrour, 
it will ſee nothing but itſelf, and that conſuſedly through the 
_ mo , | 
„ If a ray, falling from the point of the cathetus h (Fg. 25. 
on the convex ——_ E, be, together with its oe 17 
continued within the concavity of the mirrour'; FH will be 
the incident ray from the point of the cathetus H, and FO 
its reflex. | 087 t. bs 
Hence, ſince the point of the cathetus H is the image of the 
_u h in the convex mirrour ; but the point h the image of 
in the concave; if the image of an object, reſſected by a 
convex ſpeculum, be ſeen by a reflexion made in its conea- 
vity, it will appear like the object itſelf, 
And fince the _— of an infinite cathetus is leſs in a convex 
glaſs, by one fourth of its diameter; a portion of the cathe- 
tus, leſs than a fourth part of the diameter, may appear of 
any magnitude required in a concave one. P's 
A point, therefore, diſtant from a concave ſpeculum leſs than 
one fourth of the diameter, muſt appear behind the mirreur 
at any diſtance, how great ſever. PERS 
Since the image of any object, how broad ſoever, is contained 
in a convex ſpeculum, between the two lines of incidence of 
its extreme points; if an object be placed between the two 


lines, at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of its diameter, the 


breadth of the image, how great ſoever, may all appear. 
Since then the image of an object included — lines, 
' at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the diameter, may exceed 
the juſt height and breadth of the object; nay, may be made 
of any magnitude, how big ſoever; objects placed between 
the focus and mirrour on, appear of enormous magnitudes 
in concave mirrours ; image being ſo much the er in 
the concave mirrour, as it is leſs in & Convex. 5 „ 1 
In a convex mirrour, the image of a remote object appears 
. "nearer the centre than that of a nearer object: therefore, in a 


concave -mrroxr, the — of an object remote from the mir- 
rour appears at a greater diſtance than that of a nearer object, 
provided the diftance of the object from the centre be leſs than 
a fourth part of the diameter. e art Eick af 
In a convex ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is leſs than 
that of a near one: therefore, in a concave one, the image of 
an object placed between the focus and the mirrour, is nearer 
the focus than the ſpeculum. 


— i — =. 


* * — 


* * 


a concave ſpeculum, betomes continually greater, provided it 


4 8 ROS. ihrs 

a convex ſpeculum, - if the whereof it is a 

be ſmaller, the image is ſmaller than in another — 

ſphere: therefore in a concave, if the ſphere, whereof it is a 
ent, be ſmaller, the image will be larger than in another 

whoſe ſphere is larger : whence concave mirrours, if they be 

| ſegments of very ſmall ſpheres, will do the office of micro- 


Ls... 


| 7*> Ian objeRt be placed between» concave mirroyr and its 
ocus, its image will appear behind the aurrexr, in an in- 


verted ſituation. 


8”, If an objet, AB Gr. J be placed between the focus | 
will appear inverted, and in 


and the centre, its image EF v 
the open ait, beyond the centre, the eye being placed beyond 
L a 1 1 171 
9?, If an object EF be placed beyond the centre C, and the 
eye likewiſe beyond the centre; the 1 will appear inverted 

in che open air, between the centre and the ſocu. 
Hence, the inverted images of objects placed beyond the cen- 
tte are reſſected by a concave mirrour, erect; and may be re- 
ceived on a paper applied between the centre and the focus, 
E rere 
#% it fro ceatre is the el will beleſs 


—— — — 


— — 


On this principle, concave mirrours, eſpecially thoſe which are 
ſegments of large ſpheres, and are capable of reſlecting intire 


flowiſha ſword againſt the mit r, another comes put thereof, 


Head coming f. the murrour, i ke it 
Word, the imaginary ſword will firike his real Head. If he 
ſtretch out his hand, another hand will be ſtretched but of the 


|» Aud ha the lame princu arg palle eavoperis ORUs, which, 
when looked into, exhibit images vaſtly bigger than the c 
See CATOPTRIC Hals. 2 bs chal. 


10%, The image ! a Age ling 


* e dicular to a concive 
e, 18 a Ren line; 
„„ ad- UN 6b 
Cylindrical, 2 ee Nene I. Mizzouns, or 
2 la, are thoſe terminated by a ſurface feſpectively cylin 


To prepare, or wy Ao e n Lervoticah elliptical, 
l i ang 


il 


and bolical MixROURS. För the 
| cal Fa ir they are 9 "thi 


them 


The image, therefore, of an object receding continually from | 
do not recede beyond the focus, where it mes confuſed ; 


objects, exhibit many pleaſing phænomena. Thus, H a man 


and meets him with the ſame. motions ; and the. image of his 
out of. the mirrour, if he ſtrike it with his real 


mirrour, and meet it at à great diftance in the open air, .. 


11,7 T 1 e | 
oblique of paralſet lines are 
$- 44 f Nn ieee. 0 


eee and den- 
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; em i the Came cs already lid down for convex. — 


IF ot mak are tobe de ah the manner of concave | 
— ber are to maulds, there d „ eee 
other wooden ones 1 — of the mirreur . I FELT 
| For elipricol, parabolic, and byperdulcal mirronrh Bn ale, 
zs to be thus wooden or brazen plane or | 
rect en clp, AB (fe 37+), © « parabele, or 


- deſcribe the Th 65 4 | 
CD i after the manner taught under | The mchna contains the text; gemara, which is the 
hr heads ; Candy tho - out the 1 N from, the the plane ſecond part of the talmud, contains thecommentaries : * 
with all che accuracy imaginable. the gemarg is, as jt were, a gloſſary on the dna, 
' 1, To N figure fit an axis, as EF, with with tym fulcta to The mi/chna conſiſts of various traditions of the Jes, of 
£ . and an handle to move it; lay a quantity Explanations of wha. era} - — The * 
„under it;; and turn about . 10 Jet in the Se n 
- | . 74bbi Juda, in nd century, to 
plane AB have bid or a tury 1 
| learned ſcarce allow it af ſo much antiquity, b hens it ſe- 


MIS 


Fes een he bs or the 


Weta homicide into caſual and mixed. The firſt, 
when a man is ſlain by mere accident, the mind of the 
Killer; as, if the ax fly off the helve, and kill a man: which 


with Briton's mſaventure. 
& Mina, a pare of che Jewiſh tal, See 


on 


Taiuvs. 


veral centuries lower. 


- @ convex mould is to be made, by puttit 8 
: ſame clay into the cavity thus formed. rr 
1 © the ed —— former the moul et. 
The male mould, being: dried. is to. be applied within 
fuch manner,” as only to leave the intended 
betivgen chem. The reſb us for can- 


cave mirrors. 
——— ans whhout he wok dicuby; 
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Andress ges, The 
iſe to 


8 by reaſon, be the moulds-evet ſo juſt, 
rau in apt to be damaged in e 


ww 
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| great 
. 2, If the of 
the axis, the reflexion is performed in the ſame manner as in 
a plarie iir; if it cut it parallel to the baſe, the reflexion | 
PE mir roa; if, 
y, it out it odliquely, rn 
flexion is the ſame- as in an. ellipticalianitrowr-" ls e Sil 
Hence, as the plane of refleio never paſſes through the axis | 
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miry bur 


It is written in a much purer ſtile, and is not near ſy full of 
dreams ang on as the gemara. 

MISCONTINUANCE. in law, the fame with diſcontinuance. 
See DI1SCoNTINUANCE. | | 

n OUR, an offence, or fault, particularly when 
e denote offer of bebe, 

80 cremes m urs ences. an 
nature, next to high treaſon. 

MISE, a French term, literally denoting, expence, "nditburk- 
ment; it is uſed in our Jaw-books in divers, acceptations,— 
Sometimes for the profits of lands; ſometimes for taxes, or 

v 3aill Fa; and ſometimes for expences, or coſts: as, pro mi- 

1 2860 ee a 


meds, 
iarly denotes an honorary 


| Mis more 
preſent, wherewith the of Wales 
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and objective line are 


| * mei, denotes 


n at their Entrance — 


Antientiy, the © was given in cattle, wine, corn, Ge. 
| Ante, th mſn gre incl, wins, cor — 


annexed to the Engliſh the gift was 
f | Ez coy of Fit pail ws hooked mate, be 


The coun of Cheſter alſo a miſe or. tribute of fi thou- 
[+ Hand marks at hy chan e e 
* fot enjoying the DEED 5 2 | 
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_ denotes à Kind of co colic, or diſorder of the in- 
teſtines, wherein the excrements, E 


| way, are often thrown up by the mou 
The merry m mel is the fame Sith what we ba call * 


E is Lens, 9 1 Lin Paſſer. 


in and it c oc- 
caſions the patient; which i is 1 as claims pity from the be- 


i 3 being a Latin phraſe, which literally 


ni ier, in 0, an Ech 
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MIS 


- MISNA, See the artide Mischa. 
MISNOMER +, in law, a wrong name, or the uſing of one 


# The word is compounded of mis, which in compoſition fig- 
nifies amiſs ; and nommer, to name. | 


MISPRISION, in law, fignifies a neglect, or overſight — 
Thus, 
M1sPR1SION of Clerks, 
keeping records. YE 
- By the miſprifion of clerks, no proceſs ſhall be annulled, or 
diſcontinued. And juſtices of affize ſhall amend the defaults 
of clerks miſ-ſpelling of a ſyllable, or letter, in writing, 
M1sPRISION of Treqſen, is a negligence, in not revealing 
treaſon, where a perſon knows it to be com 8 
Miſprifion is the concealment, or not diſcloſing, 
during the king's ure, and to loſe their goods, and the 
| 1 * Fog as ag their lives. ow 
MisPR1S10N of Felony, is only fineable by the juſtices before 
whom the party is attainted. 1511 ; | 
| Juſtices of the common-pleas have a power to aſſeſs any amer- 
ciaments upon perſons — miſpriſions, contempts, 
or neglects, for not doing, or miſdoing, any thing, in or 


Concernin „ +41 4 + 40 1 os f 
MISS AL, Missa E, a maſa-book, containing the ſeveral 
maſſes to be uſed on the ſeveral days, feaſts, Cc. 


The Roman miſſal was firſt compiled by pope Zachary, and 
afterwards reduced into better order by pope Gregory the 
Great; who called it the book of ſacraments, dt; 

Each dioceſe, and each order of religious, have their parti- 
cular miſſal, accommodated to the 

or of the order. +Þ 

 MISSELTOE. See the article MisTLETO®E. . 
MISSEN-me/t, or Mizzzn-ma/t, of à ſhip, is a maſt, or 
round long piece of timber, ſtanding upright in the ſternmoſt 
_ part, See Tab. Ship. fig. I. u. 1, 1:3, 19. See alſo MAST. 
ISSEN-ſdil, is that belonging to the mu 
When at fea. 

Some great ſhips require two myſſens 


- 


E 


next the main-maſt is called the main-miſſen ; that next the | 


4 


other ſide of the maſt. 
N M1$68N, chat is, put the miſſen right 


Spell the Misere, that is, let go the ſheet, and peck it up. _.. 


MISSION., See Emqis810n, MANUMISSION, | REMISSION, | 
denotes a. power, or commiſſion, to 
\Fefus Chriſt ve his diſciples their miſſion in theſe words, Go, 


and TRANSMISSION. 


Mission, in theology, 


and teach a nations, &c. ; , TX | 
The Romaniſts reproach the Proteſtants, that their miniſters 

have no miſſion; as not being authorized in the exerciſe of 
| their — either by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the 
apoſtles, or by 


vocation. | K 
The Anabaptiſts deny any other niſſien neceſſary 
niſtry, than the — neceſſary to diſcharge it. 
Missiox is alſo uſed for an eſtabliſhment of people zealous 
the glory of God, and the ſalvation of ſouls ; who go and, 
h the goſpel in remote countries, and among infidels, . . - 
ere are miſhons in the Eaſt, as well as in the Welſt-Indies, — 


Among the Romaniſts, the religious orders of St. Dominic, 


# # 
& 
4 
* 
* 


St. Francis, St. Auguſtine, and che Jefuits, have miſſions in, 


the Levant, America, '&c. 
The Jeſuits have alſo mſſrons | 
the globe, where they have, been able to pegetrate.— The 
Mendicants abound in miſſions... n 
Missio is alſo the name of a congregation. of prieſts and lay- 
men, inſtituted by Vincent De Paul, and co 
by pope Urban VIII. 
_ of the miſſion. 
eſe profeſs to make | | 
poor people in the country ; and to this purpoſe they oblige 
themſelves never to preach, or. adminiſter any of the ſacra- 
ments, in any town where there is an archbiſhop; biſhop, or 
fron! cial, reſiding. | x S ee r r 
They are ſettled in moſt provinces of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and in Poland. —At Paris they have a ſeminary which 


qualified for 7 road. | $o 18 P>. 


MISSIONARY. an ecclefiaſfic who devotes himſelf and bis 
8 
odox, the 
fidels,. | 
I fend. : * 3 n | * 
We ſay miſve letters, or letters miſtve, meaning ſertets'ſent 
from boner ancther. ooo TT Tran fr 


* 
v+ wu 
© 
* 
- 


* 0 N [ 
of known 
treaſon; for which the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment | 


feſtivals of the province, 


yard. See SALL. - | 
Ola: hn want: en alone; they always | 
and not the maſt. 1 5 


UVentar tr to H 19 
MasszN,. chat is, bring the mi/en-yard over to the | 
up and down the | 


miracles, or by any extraordinary proof of a |. 
for the mi- 


mien, either for the inſtruction of the or- 
convittion of heretics, or this converſion of n- 


MISSIVE, fomething ſent to another.—From the Latin mito, 


js a neglect of cletks, in writing, or | 


MIT 


buſinefs of great concern; in contradiſtinction from letters of 


antry, letters on points of learning, diſpatches, c. 
Mit. a meteor, called alſo fog e Foe 
MISTLETOE, Mist reg, or Misst.Tot, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a plant of the paraſite kind, growing; not on the 
ground, but on other trees, as the apple - tree; pear- 
tree, white-thorn, aſh, lime; willow, elm, Ee. 
Mijſiletoe, by phyſicians, r: called viſcum, to the 
height of about two feet. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtems, which 
are uſually covered with a niſh, ſometimes a yellowiſh, 
bark, and are about the thickneſs of the finger, hard; woody, 
and divided by knots ; from which ſpring the leaves, which 
pow b two and two, oppd6ſite to each other; they are ob- 
ong, thick, of a greeniſh, or yellowiſh colour, veined their 
whole length, .and rounded at the end. Its flowers grow 
three and three, trefoil· wiſe, at the extremes of the branches: 
each flower is a ſort of -yellow calyx, one third of an inch 
in diameter, divided into four parts, | 
The fruit likewiſe grows by three and three, at the extremes 
of the branches; they are a kind of white, roundiſh berries, 
not unlike pearls, containing a flattiſh ſeed, in form of an 
heart, covered with a fine ſilvered membrane, and environed 
with a viſcid, glutinous humour, of a whitiſh colour, wherein 
the ſeed naturally buds or germinates, and- puts forth two 
x twe' per rom this juice it is, that the Latins denominate the 
plant viſcum. — The fruit grows on different branches from 
the flowers, The uncommon ſoil whereon the miſtletoc grows 
has occaſioned abundance of fabulous notions, both as to 
its production and virtues. | 
— and moſt naturaliſts, relate, that thruſhes, being ex- 
ceedingly fond of the berries of the miſtletoc, ſwallow them, 
and caſt them out again on the branches of trees where they 
uſe to perch; and, by this means, give occaſion to a new 
production of miſtletoe. Hence that proverb, Turdus ſibi 
cacat malum; the viſcum being ſometimes uſed as bird- lime. 
By cracking the berries, alſo, with their bills, or claws, th: 
5 to let out the viſcous juice, which facilitates their 
ern e 1 | 
Mr. Bradley endeavours to refute the popular opinion of the 
antients; that the ſeeds of the miſtletoe, ſimply ſown, could 
not vegetate. Their endeayouring to propagate it in the 
earth without ſucceſs, he takes to have led them into the er- 
or; and aſſerts, that it may be propagated by ſeed on any 
tree whatever. The method, too, is very eaſy. About Chriſf- 
mas, when the berries are full ripe, you need only apply 
them on the ſmooth bark of any tree; the viſcid Juices they 
are encompaſſed withal, will make them ftick ; and, pro- 
vided the birds do not devour the ſeed, you may, withou 
_ farther trouble, expect a young plant the following year. 
But others rather chooſe to account for the propagation of 
miſtletoe, from the ſyſtem hereafter advanced for that of 
muſhrooms, See Mus#koom. 5 
For the virtues of miſt eto, it ſeems of the moſt in 
the epilepſy ; againſt which ſome will have it a ſpecific. Dr. 
Coldateh has wrote expreſly to prove it ſuch. ke is alſo pre- 
ſcribed in apoplexies, lethargies, and vertigoes; and is worn 
about the necks of children, to prevent convulſions, and 
eaſe the cutting of their teeth, PT" | 
The beſt is the miſtletoe of the oak; though it is not this which 
is commonly uſed, but that of the apple or pear-tree. Mr. 
Bradley obſerves, that there is no variety in this plant; but 


chat the leaves, flowers, fruit, Qc. are all alike, on what- 


in China, and all other. par of | © 


| rmed in 1626. | . 
under the title of Prie/ts of the congre= | 


it their whole buſineſs to aſſiſt the | 


opriety, "letters miſſrv2 are letters of buſineſs, but not | 
i 


KISY, MIET, in natural h 
| e Misr. 


ever kind of tree it grows; but others pretend to 
Jg ad thai bf the % Sen peine 
The virtues aſcribed to the miſfletoe may, perhaps, be the re- 
mains of the religious honours paid 32 the antient Gauls; 
| 2 the Druids, aſſembled lf the firſt 
er ceremonies and rejoicings, diſtributing it again 
the people, as a thing facred ; after — firſt conſe 
to — 4 


to wiſh a plentiful new year. 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the mi/*leroe is full of a diſagreeable 
juice, which weakens the tree whereon it grows; and that 
the fruit has always a difagreeable taſte while it ſticks on it. 

ry. See CHALCITIS. See alſo 


a coin, formerly curreut; . . 
„ * . 
MiTE 


—Matthiolus' fays, it 


* * 


t any , 


the year, went in queſt thereof with hymns, and 


+ L 


% 


I wakes its name from its inventor, Mithridates, king of 


56 — 


. tranſlated into verſe by 
Was afterwards tranſlated 


MIT RALES vakeals, Mira A1 valves, in anatom 


| by biſhops, and cettain abbots, on ſolemn occaſions. - 


Tue i 18/6 bound tap, SENIGR, and cleft atop, with two | 
pendents hanging down on the 
mitre turned in profile, and bear the croſier inwards, to ſhew| | 


- * cloiſters, * | 
The pope n NS od Rs ab K the 


M1X 


ontus, who is reported to have ſo fortified his body 
poiſons, with antidotes and -preſervatives, that when he had 
tch himſelf, he could-not find any poiſon * 
would take 


The receipt of it was found in his cabinet; Aided eich fs 
own hand, and was to Rome by Pom It was 


* has unde 
preſcri 


valves in the heart ; thus: called from their ror er 
of a mitre. 
hey are placed at the-orifce of the pulmonary 
| left ventricle of the heart. 
_ thereof, and ta prevent the-return of the blood through t the | 
monary vein into the lungs again. | 
TRE“, Mira A, a pontificalornament, worn on the head, 


vein, in the | 


. 


'* The word comes from the Greek Hirte, which dete we 
ſame. | 


IHoulders. — Abbots wear the | 
that they have no ſpiritual jutiſdiction without on ; 


* — — 


privilege of. wearing the mitre. >The, counts. of Lyons are 
allo faid to have affiſted at church in mitres, . - 

| Th Germiatiy, ſeveral great families bear the mizre for their | 
cteſt; to ſhew, that they are advocates, or feudataries, , of | 

— antient Abbeys, or officers of biſhops, Sc. 


The pope has four mitres, which are more, or. ies rich, | 
cording to the folemnity « of the fealt-days they are to be tel . ae te ever it exiſjed/ Thirdly, by 


on. e mitre was ori y the womens head - dreſs, as the | 
hat was that of the a. e appears from . in 

Vigil, who reproaches the Trojans, that they Wa dreſſed | 

like women, and wore et tunice manicas, & bahent | 
redimicili mite; 

Ide Cardinals amtiently wore mitres, before the hat, which | 

- was firft granted” them by the council of Lyons, in 1245. 


ment; before che y. 1000. 


Meat in ach is the workmens term. for an angle | 
that is ſuſt 45 en e e ee 
 Ifthe'angfe b. 0 ee angle, they cl itn aſe 
mitre. 

T0 Aeſeribe lich they have an inſtrument ca med the 
mite uur; vi is ey fs mitre-lings on their quar- f. 
ters, or battens; and, for diſpatch, they have a mitre-box, as 


they call, it, which is made of two r of wood, each |: 
8 * out 2h inch thick, one nailed upti ht on the edge of che 
er; the upper piece hath the mitre-lines ſtruck book it, on 
th ſides, and a kerf, to direct the ſaw in cuttin * 
55 readily, by only applying the piece into 3 
FTREB abhets. See the article Abr. "v0 


MIT TENDIS records & proceſſu, . See R Eco G. 
y which records are cnlated to 1 


MITTIMOUS, in law, à writ 
de transferred from one court to another; ſometimes imme- 
diately, as out of the King's Bench i into the Exchequer; and 

| hy eng by a certiorari; into the . and from 

19 ce, 


mixt modes. 


2 


Authors make no mention of the, mitre as an epiſcopal orna- . together by affirmation, or n 


MIX 


A mixt action is that which lies both for the thing detcined, 
'and the perſon of 1 it is that Which 
ſeeks the recovery of a thing we are unjuſt] —— 
A, and damages, of a. penalty, for the unjuſt 


- thereof, 


Such are actions of 'waſte, and quare impedit actions for 
tpythes on the ſtatute 2 and 3 Edw. VI. CC. 


a no a famous ph lein; and | M1xT angle. See the article ANGLE, 
Galen, from whom we have it. Mixr chihs | See the article CLotH. 
conſiderable alterations ſince the time of i its | MrxT fables. 


Mixx figure, bed apron is that which conſiſts party of Fright 


See the article FABLE. 


- lines, and p of curve lines. 
Mixr — Ses the article Fonxcg. 
M1xT/hi/ftory. See the article HisToRy, 


MixT mathematics,* See the article Mrs 


Their office is, to cloſe the orifice | MIXT mode, according to Mr. Locke, is a combination of ſe- 


veral ſimple ideas, of different kinds. 
Thus beauty, as it conſiſts in a certain compoſition of colour, 
figure, proportion, &e. of different parts, cauſing delight to 
the beholder, is a ht mode, Such alſo are theft, murder, c. 
The mind, that author obſerves, being once furniſhed with 
--firmple ideas, can put them together iti ſeveral compoſitions, 
without examining whether or not they exiſt ſo in nature to- 


| "gether: and hence it is, that theſe ideas are called notions'; as if 


they had their original and conſtant exiſtence more in the 
thoughts of men, than in the reality of things; 
form ſuch ideas, it ſufficed, that the mind put the parts of them 
ether, and that they were conſiſtent in the underſtanding 
- without conſidering — they had any real being. 

. There are three ways whereby we get theſe complex ideas of 
Firſt, By experience and obſervation of 
themſelves: muse by 3 two men wreſtle, we get the 

idea of 1 Secondly, By invention, or voluntary ut- 

ſever! ſimple eas in our own mind; 6 he 
—— printin 
by explaining the names of 
actions we never ſaw; e and by enu- 
merating all thoſe ideas which go to the makin them up,” 


Thus the mf mede which the word He ſtands for, is made up 


of theſe ſimple ideas: Firſt, Articulate founds. + Secon 
Eertawideas in he niind of the ſpeaker.” 9 r 
>:Words; the ſigns of cheſe ideas. Fourthly, Thoſe fi 
ion, otherwiſe than ce! as 
they Rand for zue ir ths: darlin! pe; fince the Jan- 


uage was made. 

- Complex ideas ate by the lee of thoſs 
terms that ſtand far — Fa ſince they conſiſt of ſimple 
ideas combined, th » they may, by words for thoſe 

N ce” ideas, be repreſe 


-fered to his mind by the real exiſtence of things. 
MaxT number in arithm that which' is part] an in 
and partly a fraction: 31 6 integer 
Mixr obligation. See the article OBL1GATION. 5 
Mixr ratio, or proportion, is when the ſum of the be 
"and conſequent i is compared with . difference e the 


— — conſequent—as 125 515 77 A 
Ja: +. 3D... 8 s 
8 a -b: : c: 5 
Mixr ' ſalts. See the article SALTS. 
Mrxr fairs. See the article STAIRS. . 


Mix r fervice.” See the article SzrvIce, | 
Mixr 7ithes, are thoſe of cheeſe, milk, &c, and of the young 


a mittimus,. into another court. | 
Mirriuus is alſo uſed for a precept in writing, | direfted by a | 
Jjuſtice of peace to a gavler, for the receiving 4 * ſafe-keeping 


- a felon, be other offeyder, by him committed to the gaol. 


MINT, or mortar." See the article Mon x ax. 
T. or M1xT bady, in philoſophy, is that wry a | 


hich, mixt ſtands Pre from -/ or 


1 of divers elements, or principles, 


tary, which is applied ies conliſking ' - 
_ only ; as the chemiſts 17 ſulphur, falt, &c: to ons pr 


he ſchoolmen define a mixt,body to be a whole, reſulting 2 
from ſeveral ingredients, altered, or new- modified, by the 
mixture. On which pri og od the ſeveral ingredients do not 


aAially exiſt in the mize; y are all chahged, ſo as to 

- conſpire to a new body, of x differen form 9 of 

. any of the ingredients —But, the m  philoſ rare] 

5 * the term in ſo much ſtrictneſs. a 

A e e we ſay, is, to reſolye mixt bodies 
7 les, or component parts 


hers diffinguiſh mix? bodies into peifeR 


e rganized and animated bodies, 
where the elements, or 'u ents, they are compoſed of, 
- Are 5 by 2 perfect mixture.—Such 


or 
beaſts, and men. 


od x78 'are ized and inanimate bodies, the 
| e 7 


forms whiereof remain ſame as of the ingredients that 
cCeonſtitute them.—Such are meteors, minerals, metals, &r. 
3 in Jaw, is an action Fr 9 
| | PANT + d 75 iy a ra WD ora: N . 
91 — | 


of See TITAHE, 
- $0.54 angle. See the ani Kits,” 


go ION, Mixrio, or MisTro, the act of mixing; or the 
. coalition of divers corpuſcles into one body. 

| The Peri patetics, who hold an alteration eſſential to mixtion, 

ate its "the union of ſeveral. altered ingredients, or miſ- 

Cl — 

755 xtion, makes a conſiderable 8 in the chemical and 

Galenical p 3 Where divers powders, ſpecies, and 

other ſimples, are id to be mixed, mi miſceri, though without 

any communication, or tranſition of. e virtues of one into 

| © thoſe of another, See CompoarTION. k 

MIXTURE, MixTuRA, or MisTuRA, in a philoſop hical 

ſenſe, is an aſſemblage, or union, of ſeveral bodies of dif- 

© ferent properties, in the ſame maſs. 

Jo determine the ratio of the ingredients of a mixture, is that 


celebrated tn oct ed by Hiero wr of Syracuſe, toAr- 


— 


chimedes, on of a crown of wherein the work 
man had fraudulently mixed filver ; the ſolution whereof was 
; warns ſo much tranſport to that divine mechanie. 
1 in ome fy nad fd the wh the mixture, immerg* 
4 fluid, and find the weight it loſes F then 
find what weight any inate quantity tres, fn 
dient loſes in the ſame fluid; and, Loan Holley 2. 
what weight each ought to to loſe therein, were its 
equal to that of the mixtwre: ſubtract the leſs 
from the greutef, which will give the exceſs wherewith © 


h * ee e tae of e then de 


and that, to 


had an idea of it firſt in Hö mind, 


to che mind of one whe underſtands thoſe 
words, though that combination of ſimple ideas wes never of. 


M O D 


tract the weight loſt by the heavier, from that loſt by the whole 
mixture, to hnd the exceſs of the weight loſt by the mixture 
beyond that loſt by the heavier. 

Mix TURE, in matters of drapery, denotes the union or blending 
of ſeveral wools of different colours, not er ſpun, 


Hence a mixture, or mixed ſtuff, is that w 


are of wools of different colours dyed and mixed before they 


were ſpun. See CLOTH. 


oſe woof and warp 


MOAT, in fortification, a depth or trench dug round a town 
or ſortreſs to be defended, on the outſide of the wall, or ram- 
art, _See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 21. lit. öh, Oc. 

- The depth and breadth of the moat often depend on the na- 
ture of the ſoil 3 according as it is marſhy, rocky, or the 
like. The brink of the moat next the rampatt in any forti- 

- fication is called the ſcarp, and the oppoſite one the counter- 


carp. 


Dry Moar is that which is deſtitute of water: this ought to be 
deeper than one which is full of water. 
Lined MoAT is that whoſe ſcarp and counterſcarp are caſed with 


a wall of maſon's work lyin 
Flat-bottomed Mor is that w 


being ſome what rounded. 


aſlope. 
hich hath no ſloping, its corners 


Angle of the MoaT. See the article ANGLE. 
 MOATAZALITES, a religious ſect among the Turks, who 
deny all forms and. qualities in the divine Being. | 
There are two opinions among the Turkiſh divines con- 
eerning God. The firſt admit metaphyſical forms, or attri- 
- butes ; as, that God has wiſdom by which he is wiſe ; power 
which he is powerſul ; eternity by which he is eternal, 


c. | 
The ſecond allow God to be wiſe, powerful, eternal; but 


mitting a multiplicity. 


| Thoſe whofollow this latter opinion are called Moatazalites.— 


will not allow any form or 


quality in God, for fear of ad- 


They who follow the former, Sephatites. 
MOBILE, moveable z any thing ſuſceptible of motion, or that 
is diſpoſed to be moved either by itſelf, or by ſome other prior 


mobile, or mover. 


Primum Mos1LE, in the antient 1 N was a ninth hea- 


ven, or ſphere, imagined above thoſe of 


planets, and fixed 


ſtars. 

This was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, and to carry all the 

lower ſpheres round along with it ; by its rapidity communi- 
cating to them a motion whereby they revolved in twenty - four 

hours. — But the diurnal revolution of the planets is now ac- 
tounted for without the aſſiſtance of any ſuch primum mo- 


. bile, 


Perpetuum MoziLls. See PERPETUAL motion: I'Y 
MOBILIA boza, in the civil law, are what in common law, &c. 


we call moveables, or moveabl. 


2 | 
Ic. an aptitude or facility to be 


MOBILITY, in the ſchools, 


* mov ed. . : 


The mobility of mercury is 
ricity of its particles; and is this 


ſo difficult. 


0 


The hypotheſis of the mobility of 


. ible; and is that univerſally admitted by the later aſtrono- 
| | 


ng to th ſmalneſs and ſphe- | 
ich alſo renders its fixation 


the earth is the moſt plai- 


Pope Paul V. appointed commiſſioners to examine the opinion 


ef Copernicus touching the mobility of the earth. The reſult 


of their inquiry was, a prohibition to aſſert, not that the mo- 
bility was poſhble, but that. it was actually true, That is, 
they allowed the mobility of the earth to be held as an hypo- 
thelis, which gives an eaſy and ſenſible ſolution of the phæ- 


nomena of the heavenly motions ; but forbad the mobility of 
the earth to be maintained as a theſis; or a real effective thing; 

| 8 they conceived it contrary to ſcripture. 

MODAL, in logic,, &c. a term applied to propoſitions which 
include certain conditions or reſtrictions. | 

MODE, or Moon, Mopus, in philoſophy, a manner of being; 
or a quality or attribute of a ſubſtance, or ſubject, which we 
conceive as neceſſarily depending on the ſubject, and incapable 


of ſubſiſting without it. 


ſections of ſubſtances. 


Mr. Locke defines modes to be thoſe ideas (he ſhould have ſaid 
things) which do not imply any ſuppoſition of meer oo 


themſelves, but are conſidered as mere dependences, and 


Our ideas of things may be reduced to two kinds : the one of 


things which we conceive ſet 


a exiſting in others, in ſuch manner as that we cannot allow 


them 


cidents, 


Thus, when we refle& on wax, and roundneſs ; we conſider | 
the wax as a thing which may ſubſiſt without the roundneſs ; | 
wax therefore we denominate à ſubfance ; on the contrary, | 
we conſider the roundne/ſs ſo dependent on the wax, that it | - ſimple 
cannot ſubſiſt without it, there being no conceiving of round- 
neſs diſtin and ſeparate from a 


we call a made, or accident. 


lation to ſome ſubject, 
Yo, II. Ne 100. CAA. 


*s 


33 


i without them; and theſe we call modes, or de- 


l is the ehara&eriſtic,. then, of a true mode, to have ſuch a 


. 2 * 43 
- * 


LET 4 234 
» 


as not to be clearly and diſtinctly 
RR ATLAS ee 


ö 


| 


| 


4 


: 
/ 
: 
: 


| 


3 ; and by emimerting all thoſe i 


MOD 


conceivable without conceiving the ſubject, whereof it is 4 

mode, at the ſame time : when, on the other hand, the con- 

e of the ſubject does not at all infer or require that of 
—_ | | 

Thus, what gives us to know, that thought is not a mode of 

extended ſubſtance, or matter, is, that extenſion, and the other 

properties of matter, may be divided from thought, without 


ceaſing to conceive thought all the while. 


We always conſider things as cloathed with certain modes, ex- 
cept we reflect on them in the abſtract, or general: and it is 
the variety of modes, and relations, that occaſions the great 
variety of denominations of the ſame thing. They are the 
various modes of matter, e. gr. tha: make all the divertity of 
bodies, or corporeal beings, in nature. 

There are various diviſions and kinds of modes : one of the 
moſt common is, into internal and external. 


Internal Mopes are thoſe inherent in the ſubſtance ;—as round- 
neſs in the bowl ; flatneſs in a noſe; crookedneſs in the 


finger, &c. 

Theſe, we have obſerved, cannot exiſt, nor even be con- 

ceived, without the ſubject, as being only circumſtances 

thereof, or even, according to ſome, only the ſubject it- 

ſelf conſidered, not ſimply, but as ſuch. Thus the round- 

— of the bowl is only the bow! itſelf conſidered as round, 
. | 


External Mops are thoſe extraneous to the ſubject; —as when 


we ſay a thing is deſired, loved, beheld, &c, "Theſe coin- 
cide with what we call relaticns. 
Add, that there are modes which are Jikewiſe ſubſtances, as ap- 


your hair, &c, which may ſubſiſt without the ſubject. 
7 


Locke divides modes into ſimple, and mixt or compound. 


Simple Mops are combinations of ſimple ideas of the ſame kind, 


or even of the ſame ſimple ideas divers times repeated ;—as a 
dozen, a ſcore, &c. which are only the ideas of fo many di- 
ſtinct units put together. + mo 

The modifications of any ſimple idea, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
are as perſectly different and diſtin ideas in the mind as 
thoſe the moſt remote and inconſiſtent : thus, two is as di- 
ſtin& from three, as blindneſs is from heat. With this view 
that author examines the ſimple modes of ſpace. Which are 
rand to be diſtan: e, capacity, extenſion, figure, place, and 

uration. vs | 


| The mind has ſeveral diſtinct ideas of /iding, rolling, walking, 


creeping, &c. which are all but the different modifications of 
motion. Swift and flow are two different ideas of motion, 


the meaſures whereof are made out of the diftances of time 


and ſpace put together. wm" | . 
The like variety we'have in ſounds; articulate word is 
a different modification of ſound, as are all notes of different 


length put together, which make that complex idea called 


time, at , 

The modes of colours might be alſo very various; ſome of 
which we take notice of as the different degrees, or as they 
are termed, ſhades of 'the ſame colour. But fince we ſeldom 
make aſſemblages of colours without taking in figure alſo, as 
in painting, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt 


commonly belong to mixed modes ; as beauty, rainbow, &c. 


All compounded taſtes arid ſmells are alſo modes made up of 


the ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes. 


As to the modes of thinking z when the mind turns its view 


iuward upon itſelf, thinking is the firſt idea that occurs, 
wherein it obſerves a great variety of modifications; and 
therefore ſrames to itſelt diſtinct ideas. | 


Thus the perception annexed to any impreſſion on the body 
made by an external object, is called Fig ror Where an 
idea 'recurs without the preſence of the object, it is called 


 remetnbrance. When ſought after by the mind, and brought 


again in view, it is called Fcollection. When held there long 


under attentive confideration, it is called contemplation. When 
ideds float in the mind without rd or reflection, it is 


called in French a reverie, When the ideas are taken notice of, 


and, as it were, regiſtred in the memory, it is attention. 
| When the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and confiders 
n dn ae it r h und dt. 


Of theſe various modes of thinking, the mind forms as di- 


ſtiinct idens, as it does of white and red, or of a ſquare,” or a 


Mixt Movszs ire combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds ; 
y, and by themſelves, 
called ſuſtances ; and the other of things which we conceive 


4 
. 
. 
. 


as in beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of co- 


by — re, &c. "Theft, which is the concealed change of 
| Fr TE * 


of en withour canſeat of the proprietor, 
de ways whereby we get ideas of mixt mdf: 

1% By experience and obſervation of things themſelves: thus, 
ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea of wreſtling. 


20, By invention; or voluntary putting together of ſeveral 


ideas in our on minds: ſo he that firſt invented print- 


By explaining che names of actions 


ing, bad an idea of it firſt in his mind before ever it exiſte). 
; heh 


ſaw, or 


which go to the makirig chem up. Thus the mit mode which 


. ” F 1 5 = 
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the word he ſtands for, is made up of theſe fümple ideas : 
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25 Greeks ; and preſcriptio among the Romans. 


* O E 
. 12 Nene ee 65 "ay 80 _— in the mind of * 


(3) Words, ideas. And, (4.) 


e h — 2 0 ation other- | 
RE 8 2 te mal of the 


in A hane | their unity from an act of the mind, com- 
bining thoſe ſe ple ideas together, and conſidering them | 


not, neceſſary, to a we learn the com- 
_ plex ideas: unleſs a map will fill his bead wich 2 company of 
abſtract complex ideas, which others bovis no names for, N 
has nothing to do with, but to lay Jo i orget again, 

the beginning of languages, i it was neceſſi ary, to haye the Foy 
. before one gave it the name; and ſo it is fil, where a new 
complex idea is to be made, and a name given it. In ſimple 


as one _ ex 00g; - the hz of this u ba is one name || ideas, and ſubſtances, it Is otherwiſe z which heing ſuch. ideas, 


ei of tim Bn killing 5 is as fit to be i 
., united in one 4 — 2 — the killing of a father; yet there 


n any number] as have real exiſtence. and union in nature, the ideas or names 


are got, one before the other, as it happens. 
The ſchoolmen make numerous other diviſions of modes; as 
into immediatę and mediate : eſſential and non-efſential: poſitive 


ing no name for it it is not taken for a particular complex and privative : of ſpirit, and of body : of thinking, and of 
2 — A ou inc g 1 of action from that of killing any |' baving 


ections of ideas have names generally 32 Mopzs are thoſe immediately attributed to their ſub 


"affixed, vil ye are = frequent uſe in converſation, in whic 
_' caſes men endeavour to communicate their thoughts to one an- 


jects, or ſubſtances. 


Mediate Moves are thoſe attributed to ſubje&s by the interven-. | 


other, with all poſſible diſpatch. Thoſe others, w ich they have ¶ tion of ſome other mode. 


om occaſion to mention, they lay not together nor give . 


them names. 
* ives the reaſon, why there are words i in every language, | 
cannot be gendered by any one ſingle word of another. 


Thus, e. gr. motion is an immediate mode of the body; know 
lege of the mind, c. But ſwiftneſs and oP are fot 
immediately attributable to the body but only to the body in. 
reſpect of motion. | 


2 the faſhions and cuſtoms of one nation make ſevetal Eſſential or inſcparabie Monks are attributes without which. 


. combinations of ideas familiar in one, which another bad | 


the ſubſtance cannot exiſt.— As, wiſdom, goodneſs, power, 


© never any occaſion to make. Such were, es hani, among + in God: 1 880 place, quantity,. extenſion, Sc, in 


alſo occaſions the conſtant change of languages; ; "becauſe 
" the change of cuſtom and . 1 it new _ 
bipations, of ideas, which, to avol criptions, have 
new names annexed to th to them, and ſo they, become new * 
Kir modes. 8 
f all our ſimple, ideas, thoſe which haye had "mas. miat 
8 made out of thein, are thinking, and motiog. (which 
- comprehend in them all 2 ion) ), and power, from whence theſe 
ions are conceived to flow. For actions being the great 


f thinking 00M motion. ſhould be taken notice of; and the 


eas of ſerved, and laid up in memory, and have 
names { them. For without ſuch complex ideas with 
Raw to men could not eaſily hold any communication 


- m. 
: 852 this kind ate the model of actions diſtinguiſhed by, their 


bjects, inſtruments, time; and 
1 be un _ * w_ of the — 1 oy 


any ching, when it been acquired by frequent doing the 
ſame thing, is that idea 8 i 24 — when forward and 
ready, upon every wy reak into action, we call-it 


th is 7 or aptneis to be an 
. 2 TR Pe 22 of all action, the ſubſtances, wn 


are, exert this power, ate called 

* ee . 

N Es. = 

. by ea oy Fo B * * is proces ale 
hat acli ; 

5 1 VE, . Suk ow — produced, 22 


h ethc intellectual agents, we can conceive to be 
nothing elſe 2 5 of 1 and willing: in corporeal 


>. nothin but. modificatiq or motions. . 
"Whats hateyer ſort 0 e be S theſe, produces any effect, we 
ES © many words 


EN fmt pra nu nothing of the | |_ 
A but depen the cle, umſtances of the | 
wrought 5 hu ren and 

Big prog action or man- 


"the th Fay them, 0 en a Co⁰t man f Ra; 
1 ſays, the C . 5 
a ee 75 


e ba het ſome action, 


P. 2 5 yy er . 
0 5 11 ang con- 


185 el. od} Wi ds 
n mit Ea it is the nee]. 
_ eflences, their lafti 
— 


nd 10 give them 
le by 


ut the name is ait 
together : hence we ſol- 


1 z it is convenient, 


} is the power to do or ſpeak what, we 
intend, without fear, diſordet ; and, this power af doivg | 


| Mops is defined by fome authors, the 


e — 


= nates in a pecular manner, vir. the fundamental, the third, 


i 


Voce! or./c Mops are attributes affeQing created 

jd e and remaining affixed thereto ſo long as it is ne- 

| ceſſuty uch are coldneſs, of water hardneſs, of ſtone: 

eee e of milk, 4 an re; hk 
oſiti ue Mop Es are thoſe -pive' ſor ve, 

and abſolute, to their ſubſtance.— Thus roundneſs.is a nee 
mode of a globe, &. 

'Privative Mops are attributed to-ſubjeQs, when: the wind, 
perceiving ſome attributes therein, frames a word, 
which at firſt ſight ſeems to note ſomething. poſitive, but: 

which in reality only notes the want of ſome property, or 
mode. Thus a privatton of light is attributed to a blind man, 


Er. 
ODES rit are two, Vs. n, or 3 and 
ants. of i KNnowLEGE, 2 Wie "I 
ODES of body are-threeg 2112. figure, reſt. aud motion. Ses 
S 
ODES 0 ng, are thoſe an ma 
hn ue ie: hr enumerates ſeven * theſe : La 2 
inſtance, may be had either hy the 9+. of quality, as Know- 
lege; by that of magnitude, as circumference ; or by the 
mode of part, as the hand; '&c. 
Move, HA MoD, Ser che. article Duvacton, 
ODE, 2 Ap 
| Mops i is 110 bed! in logic, for the modification a; a propoſitianz 
or that which rendets it moda! and:conditional. 
Indira Monks. Set the article INDIRECT. . 
Mops, or Moop, in muſic, a particular manner of beginning, 
continuing and ending a ſong, whereby we arcengaged to 


uſs of Cola notes, or chords, preſerable to, or oftener than 
ers. ! 


* 
1 8 


. 
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3 


ee af cop- 

ſtituting the octave; or the J . eonftitution of the 

octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural notes, be- 

ſides the key, of fundamental. 

A mode, then, is not any ſingle note or ſound; but the parti- 

cular order of the continnous degrees of an oQave: the funda- 

mental note whereof may, in another ſenſe; be called the by, WW - © 

as it ſignißes that principal note which regulates the reſt. Plagal 
j 8 0 


— 


The proper difference between a mode and à t, conſiſts in 


this, that an octave, with all its natural and concinnous de- 
now Io is —_— a mode,, with 


_— 


to the conſtitution, or the "4b 
=> Alam oy ry op reſpett to the place . 
12 in tes — mulig, — oe or pitch of tune, © 
it is called a dy. rer unds may be raiſed BW. 
in he ſame order and kind of degrees kn Bots Os ſame — 
8 at is, be taken at WW ;___-- 
. degrees with reſpect to the whole, which makes dit H 4. —. 
Fins keys: and from yr — definition ĩt follows, that the 
me py may be found with different. moda tliat is, the ex- bw} 
tromesdf two oflaves.mbybe in the fame degree of tune; ul if frequent 
che diviſton of them, different, - | ferent, v 
Now it may be further obſerved, chat e notes vf dy thi 
every mode or octa ve, three go under the hume of the efſentia Wi {yr 4 


and fifth; their octaves being reckoned the ſame, and marked 
Wich the-fame letters In the ſeale: the reſt are particularly 
n dependents. Agiin, the fundamental is alſo called «© 
Kral therhfth the dominante; bee Cyr, hang" 
ptheritwo, the: m t. 
Tho doQzine of the antients with 
ſometimes alſo call tynat, igfomewhat obſcure;=there being d 
unaccountable difference ong a 2 r- defini 
tions, diuiſtons, and nameRof their modes. PD 
that n nde is'a-certgindyftem or conſtitution uf Eire) ; 


repuodits ale hich 


* 


* 
. 


if} | * * . ſuch 


Ricurion 


MO D 


place in the manner of diviſion, or order of their concinnous 
parts; and others merely in the different tenſion. of the whole ; 


1. e. as the whole. ſeries of notes are acuter or graver, or as 


een 


EET 


ve reckon the eſſential and natural notes of a true mode. 
Again, if the eſſential difference of the modes conſult. only in 


the gravity or acuteneſs of the whole octave, then we may 
ſuppoſe one ſpecies or concinnous diviſjon of the octave, which, 


fundamentals for a certain ſeries of ſucceflive notes, by-change- 

ing, as above, the tone of certain chords in ſome caſes, or 

— by - new chords to the ſyſtem. But that muſt have been 

0 a ſimple Kind of melody, produced hy admitting only one con- 

\ | 2 ſeries, and that too wanting ſome uſeful and neceſſary 
chor i % A 

Muſic was conſiderably improved in the eleventh century, by 

| Guido, Aretinus 3 who, among other innovations, reſormed 

n3 the doctrine of modes, It is true, they were ſtill defined by 


the ſpecies. of the. Octave, in Ptolemy's manner; and their | 
nun fixed to ſeven; but afterwards taking occaſion | 
to conſider the harmonical and arithmetical diviſions of the | 
it reſolves into à fourth' above a fifth, or |. 
fifth al f hence conſtituted twelve modes, | 
making of each Octave two Aiterent modes, according to this 
different diviſion: but becauſę there are two of them that | 

ied both ways, there are but twelve 'moles. | 


number was fix 


octaye, whereb 
a 


ffth above ourth, they 


cannot be divide 
Of cheſe, fubk as were divided harmanically, that is, with 
the fifths loweſt. (which. were ſix), were called authentic; and 
the other fix, which had the fifths higheſt, were called playa/ 
nodes, Fee the Kae ent | - > rt es bars 
o theſe modes they gave the names 
Plagal . Authentic of the antient Greek tones, as Dorian, 
„ e Fang and Lydida : but the ſeveral 
— authors differ in the application and or- 
e der of theſe names: ſo that we are ſtill 
in great meaſute at a loſs to know What 
c they meant by thoſe diſtinctions, and 
4 what their real uſe was. The beſt ac- 
count we can give is this: They con- 


n rth or fifth, is imperfect ʒ theſe be- 
44 ing the goncords nent to oftyey'the 

ſong ought-to touch thoſe chords moſt 
frequently and remarkably ; and becauſe their coneord is dif- 
ferent, which makes the melody different, they. &ftabliſbed 
by. his, wa madet in every natural octave that had a- true 
75 and fifth; then, if the as carried as far as this 


Area durch or. fifth, it was 


led Ge dat ſome authors ſpeak about thaſe made. 


Others, configering how indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is in 


a authentic and pla 


- 
4 


a Cn 
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nde, took tor. the final, or key- note, in the atithmeti- | 
bweeh divided oftayes, not the loweſt'chord of chat Octave, but | 
"at very fourth, The only difference then in this method be- 


belng applied to all the chords of the ſyſtem, makes them true 


—_ 


| — that an octave, which Wants a MO 


F 


2 ve above, it r mode; if leſs; as to the} - 
ular!) ene and below it was called; 2, niet made — Thus it is | © 7394 


den in, that de authentic | 
i aboye its final to the we the other aſcends a fifth, „ 


M O D 


and deſcends a fourth z which will indeed be attended with 
different effects; but the mode is eſſentially the ſame, having 
the ſame final to which all the notes refer. 3 
We are now to conſider wherein. the modes of one ſpecies, ay 
authentic or plagal, differ among themſelyes : this muſt either 


be by their ſtanding higher or lower in the ſcale, i. e. by the 
different tenſion of the whole octave, or rather by the different 
ſubdiviſion of the octave into its concinnous degrees; there 
can be no other. We are to conſider then, whether theſe dif- 
ferences are ſufficient to produce ſuch very different effects as 
are aſcribed to the ſeveral modes ; for % that the one 
roduces mirth, another ſadneſs, that a third is proper for re- 
igion, a fourth for love, &c. That theſe effects are owin 
merely to the conſtitution of the octave, ſcarce any body wil 
affirm. The differences in the conſtitution will, indeed, have 
ſome influence; but it will be ſo little, as that by the various 
combinations of other cauſes, one of theſe modes may be uſed - 
to different purpoſes. The greateſt difference is that of thoſe © 


d octaves which have the third I, or third g, making what on 


| Other occaſions we call the arp and flat hey. 
However, if the modes depend upon the ſpecies of octaves, 
; how can they be more than ſeven? And as to the diſlinction 
between authentic and plagal, we have; already obſerved, that 
it is imaginary with reſpect to any eſſential difference conſti- 
; tuted thereby in the kind of the melody; for though the cax- 
rang the ſong above or below the. final, may have different 
effects, yet this is to be aſcribed: to other cauſes beſides the 
conſtitution of the paves, It is particularly obſervable, that 
thoſe authors, who give us examples in actual compoſition of 
their twelve modes, frequently take in the artificial notes 4 
and h, to perfect the melody of their key; and by this, 
means depart from the conſtitution of the octave, as it ſtands 
. fixed in the natural ſyſtem. - There is nothing certain or con- 
| fiſtent therefore, in their way of ſpeaking ; but the modes 
are all really reducible to two, viz. the ſharp and flat; the 
| Other differences reſpecting only the place of the ſcale where 
/// Eo. <6 
The antient modes, beſides their general diviſion into authentic 
and plagal, had al ſo their reſpedhive names from the ſeveral 
Greek provinces where they are-ſuppoſed to have been in- 
vented. —Originally indeed there were but three, viz. Doric, 


becauſe at a tone's diſtance, from one. another, The reſt 
were added afterwards, and were ſome of them named from 
the relations they bore to the former, particularly the Hypo- 
Doric, as being below the Doric. 3 
The Doric Mop was a mixture of gravity and mirth, invented 
. of . See onze. £ — 
e Phrygian MoDE was adapted to the kindling of | 
Was 2 — by Marſyas the Phrygian. "ay te oe 


The Lydian Moe was proper for amorous or funeral ſongs z | 


and was invented, 8285 to Pliny, by 


ion. 
The Miæolydian was invente 


e Kolle, Laie, 


8 greater and-leſs, and each of theſe/again into per- 


c, proceeding in the ſame proportion to the laſf or loweſt 
KEY And if on. fome occaſions. the proportion of 33 1 


e mind. 


© * - 


Lydian, and Phrygian ; which were particularly called ener, 
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bas introduced a little difference between the idea of a modil- 
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M O D 


The ſculptors have little models of clay or wax to afift them 

in their deſigns of others that are larger, in marble, &c. and 

to judge of the attitude and correftneſs of a figure. 85 
Statnaries likewiſe give the name model to certain figures of 
thy or wax, which are but juſt faſbioned, to ſerve by way 
of guide for the making of larger, whether of marble, or other 
matter, | 

MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the perſon who preſides at a 
diſpute, of in a public aſſembly. 2 
Such a doctor was the moderator, that is, the preſident, at ſuch 
A diſputation, in ſuch an aſſembly, &c. „en 

MODERN, ſomething new, or of our time. In oppoſition to 
what is antique, or antient. ai 
Modern authors, according to Naude, are all thoſe who have 
written fince Boethius : the modern philoſophy commences 
with Galileo : and the modern aflronomy with Copernicus. 

Mobzit medals are reckoned all thoſe that have been ſtruck 
within theſe three hundred years. 

Mone ain. See the article Corns. 

Mopzan Hebrew. See the article HE BRE. 

Movpe weights. See the article WerGHTs, 

Moba, in architecture, is improperly applied to the preſent, 
or Italian manner of building; as being according to the rules 
"of the antique. Nor is the term lefs abuſed, when attributed 
to architecture purely Gothic. n 
Moern architecture, in propriety, is only applicable to that 
*which partakes partly of the antique, retaining ſomewhat of 
its delicacy-and folidity ; and partly of the Gothic, whence 


it borrows members and ornaments, without proportion or 


Judgment. 28 

MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that which modifies a thing; 
that 1s, gives it this or that manner of being: L 
Quantity and quality are accidents which modify all bo- 
i dics 


According to Spinof's ſyſtem, all the beings that compoſe the | 
y 


* univerſe are only ſo many different modifications of one and 
the ſame ſubſtance, And it is the-different arrangement and 


a certain manner of being. 


Father Buffier eſtabliſhes a new part of ſpeech, which he calls | 
- modificative. Nouns and verbs, he obſerves, are ſuſceptible | 


of divers circumſtances or modiff.ations : in the phraſe, zeal 
"as, we have 4 noun and verb, without any modification ; 
but in that, ze! without diſcretion acts raſhly, the noun and 
oo Ls; each ed with a modification or circum- 
This left kind of words, which ſerve to modify nouns and 
verbs, fince they have no general name in the common gram- 
© mars, he chool 
. grammarians. commonly call adverb, conjunction, and prepo- 


«© 


- Archit." Fig. 20, and 26. lit. 6. wy 


„ n from the Italian modigliene, a little mea- 
OST OP TRY INI F48Y 7 e n 
The malilliont are little inverted conſoles, or brackets, in 
form of an 8, undet the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to 
ſupport the projecture of the Jarmier ; though in reality they 
ute no more than ornaments. * | 
The modillion is ſometimes alſo called mutule ; though cuſtom 


© fron, and a murule ; the mutule being peculiar to the Doric 
order, and the modfllo to the higher orders. © \ 
Ahe modillions ought always to be placed over the middle of 
the column. They are particularly affected in the Corinthian 
order, where! are uſually enriched d with ſeulpture.— Their 
© proportions mult be fo adjuſted, as to produce a regularity in 
de parts of the foffit. © © 13 
The intermodillions, i, e. the diſtances between them, depend 
on the intercolomnations, which oblige the madilllont to be 
made of a certain length and breadth, in order to render the 
* Intervals perfe&ſquares, which are atways found to have better 
effect than p. rallelograms. To this it muſt be added, that in 
juſting the mi lHont, care ſhiould be taken, that they have 
ſuch a proportion, as that when the orders are placed over one 
andtherz there de the ſeme number in the upper order as in 
- lower, and that they fall perpendicularly over cach other, 


bdilliong are alſo uſed under the corniches of pediments ; 
4 Vruvĩus obſerves, that they were not allowed of in his 
time, in regard m lion were intended to repreſent the ends of 


es to call modifitatives :—which include what | 


ODILLIONS®,' in architecture, ornaments in the corniche | 
of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite columns.—See. Tab. | 


- 


. * Nt en 


andes hien che ônot be ſuppoſed to be found in a pediment. 


lins ;- and thoſe zt the *eaves to repreſent refters, © Daviler 

takes them for à kind of inverted conſoles or corbels. 

DIOLUS,” 4 furgeon's inſtrument, the ſame with" ung- 
See AE... 


Romans fot ſeveral forts of grain. 2 


ty; 2 kind of dty meaſure in ut among for, by this, the beights of | pedeſta's; vf eulumgs, and can 


 - heights of the capital, architrave, 'triglyphis;'and metopes. But 


The modius contained thirty-two heminæ, or fixtcen ſexta- 
ries; or 4 of the amphora: amounting to an Engliſh peck. 


MODO & forma, in law, a phraſe uſed in proceſſes and plead- 


ings, whereby the defendant abſolutely denies the thing charged 
on him b the laintiff, modo & forma declarata, in the man- 
ner and form ſet forth, : | 

The civilians in the like ſenſe ſay, negat allegate, prout alle- 


antur, 4 . 


vera | 
MODULATION, in muſic, is the art of keeping in, and, on 


occalion, changing, the mode or key; and returning to it 
again 3 without offence to the ear. A. 
nder this term is comprehended the regular progreſſion of 
the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in the harmony 
of wy particular key, as well as the proceeding naturally and 
regu arly from one key to another. , 
The rules of modulation in the firſt ſenſe belong to harmony 
and melody. We ſhall here only add a word with regard to 
the rules of medulation in the latter ſenſe. 4 6a 
As every piece muſt have a priciped key ; and fince the va- 
ri:ty ſo neceſſary in muſie to pleaſe and entertain, forbids the 
being confined to one key; and that therefore it is not only 
allowable, but neceflary, to modulate into, and make cadences 
on ſeveral other keys, having a relation and-connexion with 
the principal key: it muſt be conſidered whit it is that conſti- 
tutes a connexion between the harmony of one key, and that 
of another, that it may be hence determined into what keys 
the harmony may be conducted with propriety. 0 


Ass to the manner in which the modulation from one key to an- 


other is to be perſormed, fo that the tranfition may be eaſy and 
natural z it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe rules: for though it 
is chiefly performed by the help of the ſeventh g of the key, 
into which the harmony is to be changed, whether it be flat 
or ſnatp ; yet the manner of doing it is ſo various and exten- 
five, that no rules can eaſily circumſcribe it. A general no- 
tion of it may be . under the following terms. 


The ſeventh g in either flat or ſharp key is the third g to the 


| fiſth / of the key, by which the cadence in the key is chiefly 
-fituation of their parts, that make all the difference between 
hem | 


them. 
MODIFICATIVE, ſomething that modifier, or gives a thing | 


performed; and, by being only a ſemitone under the key, is 
thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it, which it docs in the 
moſt natural manner imaginable : inſomuch that the ſeventh 
g is never heard in any of the parts, but the ear expects the key 
ſhould ſucceed it ; for whether it be uſed as a third, or as a fixth, 
it always affects us with ſo impetſect a ſenſation, that we natu- 
rally expect ſumething more perfect to follow, which cannot be 
more<eafily and ſmoothly accompliſhed, than by the ſmall in- 
terval of a ſemitone, to paſs into the perfect harmony of 
the key. Hence it is, that the tranſition, into one key is beſt 
effected, by introducing its ſeventh" g, which ſo naturally 
leads to it. WY 888 : | 
MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at plea- 
ſure, for ing the proportions of columns, and the ſym- 
or diſtributien of the whole building. ; 
Architects uſually chooſe the diameter or ſemidiameter of the 
bottom 'of the column for their module; and this they ſubdi- 
vide into parts, or minutes. | 
Ma ms 12 p 8 ou is a ſemidiameter, into 
ve parts, Tuſcan and Doric; and into eigh 
for the — o N 2 
The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſgodetz, 
Le Clerc, &c. which is alſo-the ſemidiameter, is divided into 
thirty parts, or minutes, in all the orders. 
Some divide the whole height of the column into 20 parts 
ny the pry Hg æ for the Tonic, 475 the Roman, 2 
and one of theſe parts make a , to regulate 
reſt of the building hs > | 
There are two ways of determining the meaſures or propor- 
tions of buildings ; the firſt by a fixed ſtandard- meaſure, which 
is uſually the diameter of the lower part of the column, called 
| a module, ſubdivided into 60 parts, called minutes. In the 
ſecond there are no minutes, nor any certain and ſtated divi- 
ſion of the module 3 but it is divided occaſionally into as many 
as are judged neteſſary. Thus, the height of the Attic 
daſe, which is half the module, is divided elther into three, 
to have the beight of the plinth ; or into four, for that of the 
* torus ; or into ſix, for that of the leſſer. 
Both theſe manners have been practiſed by the antient as wel 
as the modern architects j but the ſecond, which was that 
— among che antients, is in my opinion preferable. 
erraule. 921 een s '4 9 1 4 „ 
As Vitruvius, in the Doric order, has leſſened his module, which 
in che other orders is the diameter of the lower part of the co- 
lumnz and has reduced that great module to mean one, which 
is a ſemidiameter; M. Perrault reduces the module to à third 
. part-for the ſame feaſon j vis. to detetmine the ſeveral meaſure 
without a fraction. For Th the Doric order, beſide that ihe 


Some will have the modillions of 'a pedi to repreſent pur- | ' height of the baſe,” as in the other orders i determined b) 


one of theſe mean mudnlcs 3 the ſame module gives like wiſe tbe 
our lirtle module, taken from the third of the diameter of the 
the lower part of the columh, haz uſes much more extenſvr 5 


As 


* 


blatures, in all the orders, ar determined without a fraction. 
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As then the great module, or diameter of the column, has 
hxty minutes; and the mean module, or half the diameter, 
thirty minutes; our little module has twenty. Id. 
ODUS decimandi is when a parcel of land, a ſum of money, 
or a yearly penſion, belongs to the parſon, either by compo- 
ſition or cuſtom, time out of mind, in ſatisfaction for tithes 
in kind. | 
MOHAIR, a kind of tuff, ordinarily of ilk, both woof and 
warp ; having its grain woven very cloſe. 
There are two kinds of mehairs; the one ſmooth and plain ; 
the other watered like tabbies: the difference between the two 
only conſiſts in this, that the latter is calendered, the other 
not. There are alſo mohairs both plain and watered, whoſe 
woof & of wool, cotton, or thread. 
MOIDORE, Mozpors, or Mop, a gold coin, ſtruck 
and current in Portugal. a 
The moidore is properly the Portugueſe piftole ; and is equi- 
valent to two mille-rees. | ; 
There are alſo Joppio-moedas, or double moidores, or piſtoles, 
and demi- piſtoles. 
MOIETY, Met rAs, the half of any thing. 
MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed before a 
curtin when it is too long, and the baſtions of the angles too 
remote to be able to defend one another. 
Sometimes the moineau is joined to the curtin, and ſometimes 
it is divided from it by a moat. Here muſqueteers are placed, 
to fire each way. | 
MOISTURE radical. See the article Rapicat. 
MOLA®, in medicine. See the article MoLe. 
* The word is Latin, and literally fignifies a mill. lone. 
Mor A, in anatomy, a bone of the knee, called alſo patella, ro 
| tula, &c.-See Tab. Anat, (Oſteol.) fig. 23. u. 21. 21. 
MOLARES, in anatomy, the grinders; an epithet given to th 
large teeth; as ſerving, like mill-ſtones, to grind the food. 
ee Tab. Anat. (Ofteol:) fig. 2. lit. F. 
The number of molares is not always the ſame. Some perſons 
have twenty; and others only ſixteen, viz. four or five on 
each ſide of either jaw, —They are very large, hard, and 
ſtrong ; being faſtened into their alveoli or ſockets by ſeveral 
roots. 5 | | | 
MOLASSES. See the article Mol osszEs. 
MOLD. See che article Movrp. . 
MOLDED column. See the article COLUMN. . | 
MOLE'*, Mora, or Mol a carnea, in medicine, a mis-ſhapen 
maſs of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the wombs of wo- 
men, inſtead of a foetus; called alſo a falſe conception. 
* The Latins give it the name mola, which literally ſignifies 
mill. ſtone, from its reſemblance thereto in form. 
The mole is the chaos of an embryo; and would have grown 
to an infant, had not the proceſs of conception been diſ- 
turbed. Though it be without regular bones, viſcera, &c. 


- 


there are ſome remains of a child ; ſometimes an hand, and 
ſometimes a foot, have been ſeen ; and commonly the ſecun- 
dines. | f | | 
It is rare that more than one mole is excluded at a time; 
though Sennertus obſerves there are inſtances of two, three, 
or even more. He adds, that though they uſually come alone, 
et they have been known to come with a foetus, ſometimes 
| before it, and ſometimes after it. | | 
The mole is diſtinguiſhed from an embryo, in that it has no pla- 
centa whereby to receive its nouriſhment from the mother. 
Inſtead of that, it grows immediately to the womb ; and is 
nouriſhed thence. Fe es 
It has a kind of vegetative life, and continues growing in bulk 
till the time of excluſion. Sometimes it has been borne in the 
womb for two or three years. 06.37 
This production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome defect or indiſ- 
poſition of the ovum, or egg ; or, perhaps, from the male's 
ſeed wanting force to penetrate it ſufficiently in order to | 
or expand the parts: or, the effect may be accounted for, 
by ſuppoſing an ovum to drop into the womb, without being 
impregnated by the ſeed of th 
egg continuing to grow, and yet wanting ſomething 8 
= organize and form it into an embryo, becomes a ſhape! 
amd, + > | es, vip; | 
Authors are divided whether or no women ever bring forth 
moles without any intercourſe with men? Some ſay there are 
moles which derive their origin from the menſtruous blood de- 
tained, coagulated, and hardened z through which the blood 
and ſpirits have made themſelves-paſſiges, &c | 


| 


6 


edt generated therein is not true mi 

matter, formed of the ſuppreſſed menſes, | 

1.; Tobring the mola out of the womb, bleeding and violent a. 

ing ate uſed, and at laſt ſtrong emmenagogues. If theſe fall, 

-,, recourſe is to be had to manual operation. See Supplement, 
article Mor K.. eee eee 
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yet the lineaments frequently are not ſo far effaced, but that | 


e male: in all which caſes, the | 


MOM 


More, Mos, a maſſive work formed of large ſtones lald ii 
the ſea by means of coffer-dams, extended either in a right 
line, or an arch of a circle, before a port; which it ſerves to 
cloſe; to defend the veſſels in it from the impetuoiity of the 
waves, and to prevent the paſſage of ſhips without leave. 
Thus we ſay the mole of the harbour of Meflina, &c. 

Mor is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify the harbour itſelf. 

Morzg, MorzEs, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a kind 
of mauſoleum, built in manner of a round tower on a ſquare 
** inſulate, encompaſſed with columns, and covered witli 
a dome. 

The mole of the emperor Adrian, now the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ſtately, of all the moles. It 
was crowned with a-brazen pine-apple, wherein was a golden 
urn containing the aſhes of the emperor, * 

MOLECULE, Motxcut Aa, in phyiits, alittle maſs or por- 
tion of any body, | ret FRY 
The air, by reſpiration, inſinuating itſelf into the yeins and 
arteries, endeavours by its elaſtic power to divide and, break 
the molecules of the blood, which on. their ſide reſiſt ſuch di- 


viſion. } 
MOLESTANDO. See the article Non- moleftands. 10 
MOLINE,, in heraldry. A Creſi-MolixE is that which turns 

round both ways at all its extremities, though not ſo wide or 

8 as that ſaid to be anchored. | 

In Upton, the points are all cut off, which makes it very 

different from the croſs anchored. . | 
MOLINISTS, a ſect in the Romiſh church, who follow the 

doctrine and ſentiments of the Jeſuit Molina, relating to ſuf- 

ficient and efficacious grace. 

Their great antagoniſts are the Janſeniſts. WEEN 
MOLINOSISTS, a ſect among the Romaniſts, who adhere to 


the doctrine of Molinos.— Theſe are the fame with what are 
otherwiſe called Duteti/fs. 


MOLLET. See the article Mute; 

MOLLIS portio. See the article Por rio. 

MOLMUTIN, or MoLmuTIiaANn /aws, the laws of Dunwallo 
Molmutius XVIth king of the Britons, who is ſaid to have 
begun his reign 440 years before the incarnation. VP 
He was the firſt who publiſtied any laws in this land; and 

the time of William the 


they continued famous therein ti 

Conqueror. IL __ 
MOLOSSES, Mor Ass Es, or Me Lassts, that groſs, yet fluid 

matter remaining of ſugar, after refining, and which no boil- 
ing will bring to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that of ſyrup ; 
hence alſo called /yrup of ſugar. = 
Properly, mdlsſſes are only the ſediment of one kind of f 
called 1 or brown ſugar, which is the refuſe of other ſu- 
555 not to be whitened, or reduced into loaves. | 

vleſſes are much uſed in Holland among poor people, for the 

reparation of tobacco, and alſo inſtead of ſugar. . hw 

here is alſo a kind of brandy or ſpirit made of melee; but 
by ſome erroneouſly held exceedingly unwholſome. See Sup- 
plement, article MoLasses, - 5 _ 


MOLOSSUS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a foot con- 


ſiſting of three long 
tutem. 1 
It takes its name either from a dance in uſe among the people 
called Moleffi, or Epirotæ; or from the temple of Jupiter Mo- 
- loſſus, where odes were ſung; in which this foot had a great 
or elſe becauſe the march of the Molaſi, when they 
went to the combat, was compoſed of theſe feet, or had the. 
cadence thereof.—The ſame foot was alſo called among the 


antients, Vertumnus, extenſipes, hippius, & canius. Dion. 3. 


p. 475. | 
MOLTA, or MoLTURA, a duty or toll paid by vaſlals to the 
lord for grinding their corn at his mill. VR 
MOLTING;, or MovLTinc, the falling off or of hair, 
_ feathers, ſkin, horns, or other of animals, 'happening 
ls pe annually, in others only at certain . ſtages of their 
by | | 
The generality of beaſts molt in the ſpring, 
The 2 a hawk is called 2 * 
N * a deer is the quitting of his horns in February 
or March. | 3 
The malting of a ſerpent is the putting off his ſkin, See Exv- 
. „ e ; 
MOLUTA arma. See the article AMA. 
MOMENT, in time, the moſt minute and indiviſible part 
duration; or what we otherwiſe call an infant. 
MomgnTs, in the new doctrine of infinites, denote the infinite - 
Ipx ſmall parts of quantity. 1 
| Moments are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call infi- 
ene and differences; being the 4 WW inc —.— 
or decrements o vantitgs conſidered as in a contin | 
"Ie e eee 
Moments are the generative principles of magnitude: theß 
have no determined magnitude of their own but are only 


inceptive thereof, | hana nns 
thing, if, in lieu of theſe moments, 


ſyllables.—As audiri, cantabant, vir- 


- 
* 


3 * 


the 
or 


u | 


Hence, as it is the ſame 
velocities of their increaſes * 983 uſe of, 


* 1 


the finite quantities proportionable to ſuch velocities ; the me- 
thod of proceeding, which conſiders the motions, changes, or 
| Auxions of quantities; is denominated, by Sir If. Newton, the 
method of fluxions. a N ; 
Leibnitz, and moſt 8 conſidering theſe infinitely 
ſmall parts, or infiniteſimals, as the difference of two quanti- 
ties; and thereby endeavouring to find the differences of quan- 
tities, f. e. ſome moments, or quantities infinitely ſmall, which, 
being taken an infinite number of times, ſhall equal given 
quantities; call theſe moments, differences; and the method of 
procedure, the differential calculus, See CALCULUS differen- 
© tialis. Re Wo! 
Moment, MomsnTum, in mechanics, is the ſame with :mpe-] 
tus; or the quantity of motion in a moving body 
MomzenTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed fimply for the motion itſelf. 
"Moment is frequently defined by the vis infita, or the power 
by which moving bodies continually change place. 
In comparing the motions of bodies, the ratio of their momenta 
is always compounded of the quantity of matter, and the cele- 
rity of the moving body ; ſo that the moment of any ſuch body 


may be conſidered as a rectangle under the quantity of matter, | 


the celerity. | 
And ſince it is certain, that all equal les have their ſides 
reciprocally proportionable ; therefore if the moments of any 
moving bodies be equal, the quantity of matter in one to that 
of the other will be reciprocally as the celerity of the latter to 
the celerity of the former; and, on the contrary, if the quan- 
- * tities of matter be reciprocally proportionable to the celerities, 
the moments, or quantities in each, will be equal. 
The moment, alſo, of any moving body way be conſidered as 
the aggregate or ſum of all the moments of the parts of that 
body; a therefore where the magnitudes and number of 
| icles are the fame, and where they are moved with the 
ſame celerity, there will be the ſame moments of the wholes. 
MOMENTARY motion. See the article QUANTITY. 
MONARCHY *®*, MONAPXI1A, a large tate governed by one; 
or a ſtate where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of a 
fingle perſon. | | | 
The word comes from the Greek 2g n5, one who governs 
* alone; formed of wovcs, ſolus, and a, imperium, government. 
The moſt antient monarchy was that of the Aſſyrians, which | 
was founded ſoon after the deluge. —We uſually reckon four 
; or univerſal monarc hies; the Aſſyrian, Perhan, Grecian, 
'.- and Roman: though St. Auguſtine makes them but two, 
- viz. thoſe of Babylon and Rome.—There ſeems, in reality, no 


to make the Medes, Perfians, and Greeks, ſucceed to | 


the whole power of the Aſſyrians, to multiply the number of | 

_ * the monarchies : it was the ſame empire ſtill, and the ſeveral 

| that happened in it, did not conſtitute different monar- 

chien. Thus the Roman empire was ſucceſſively governed by 

inces of different nations, yet without any new monarchy be- 

ing formed thereby. Rome, therefore, may be ſaid to have im- 

mediately Babylon in the empire of the world. See 
EMPIRE. | 2 

Of monarchies, ſome are abſolute and deſpotic, where the will 

of the monarch is uncontrolable; as Denmark, Cc. others 

are limited, where the prince's authority is reftrained by laws, 

2 part of the ſupreme power lodged in other hands; as in 

land, | | 

— monarchies, again, are hereditary, where the ſucceſſion 

devolves immediately from father to ſon; and others are 

_ eleflive, where, on the death of the monarch, his ſucteſſor is 

appointed by election; as in Poland. ; 

| gr cs bo Hobbes, monarchy, as well as ariſtocracy 


all its authority from the people, who transfer all their right, 
v. gr. the I by a plurality of ſuffrages, &c. to 
ſome one perſon 


ed a monarch ; ſo that whatever the people 
could have done before this tranſlation, may be now rightfully 
done by him, to whom the tranſlation is made.— This done, 
- thepeople are no longer to be looked upon as de but a diſ- 
folved multitude; in regard they were only one by virtue of 
the ſupreme power, which they have now transferred to an- 


Nor can the monarch, according to this author, oblige him- 
ſelf by any covenants, to any perſon, for the authority he 
| has received; in regard he receives the from the people, 
which, as ſoon as that is done, ceaſes to be a body; and the 
body ceaſing, the obligation to the body ceaſes of courſe. — 
The yur therefore, are obliged to pay obedience to the mo- 
- narch, by virtue of thoſe covenants, whereby they mutually 
oblige theniſelves to what the people, as a body, injoins to be 


done. | | 

. He argues, further, that as a monarch cannot be obliged 
- anycovenants; ſo neither can he do any inju 0 b RE 
| n covenant: and 
where there is go copenant, re can be no breach of one. 
De cive, c. 8. % | | 
 MONASTERI! provi/z 
MONASTERY, a cobv2nt, or houſe built for the reception of 


| 


z ' whether it be abbey, priory, nunnery, or the like. h 


reli 
- tee Auer, Prxiory, &c. 


MONASTI 
The moneftic profeſſion is a kind of civil death, which in all 


which a perſon may be admitted into the monaſtical ſtate. 


- diſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion of their effects, or the ele- 


— G n.. 
> 


MOND. See the article Mound, / 
MONDAY.—Plugh-Monpay. See the article PLouGn. 
MONET. Los See the article PES. 

'MONETA 


MONETALES triumviri. 
MONETARIUS, or Mons vx, a name which antiquariecs 


MONEY, or Mon, MonzrTa, a piece of metal marked for 


cilitate the buſineſs of commerce. 


changing commodity for commodity. Th 


\ derives | _ 
The Greeks 


Real Money inclu 3 or ſpecies, of gold, ſilver, cop- 


. ducats, &c. which ſee under their proper heads z as 


See the article PRovison. | | 
matter, form, and weight or yalue,——For matter, e 


Re MonasTzRY is only properly applied to the houſes of 251 | 


wy 


A 


mendicant friers, and huts. The reſt are more properly called 
Felipious _ | 


2 » ſomething belonging to monks, or the monkiſh 
ife. | 


worldly matters has the ſame effect with the natural death. 
The. council of Trent, &c. fix ſixteen years for the age at 


RENTS INS I the _— 


St. Antony is the perſon who, in the fourth century, ficſt in- 
ſtituted the monaſtic life ; as St. Pachomius, in the ſame cen- 
tury, is faid to have firſt ſet on foot the ccłknobitic life, f. e. 
regular communities of religious. | 
In a ſhort time, the deſarts of Egypt became inhabited with a 
ſet of ſolitaries, who took upon them the mona/tic profeſſion. 
See ANACHORET, HERMITE , &c.—St. Baſil carried the 
monkiſh humeur into the eaſt, where he compoſed a rule, 
which afterwards obtained through a great part of the weſt. 
In the eleventh century, the mona/tic diſcipline was grown ve 
remiſs : St. Odo firſt. began to retrieve it in the monaſtery of 
Cluny: that monaſtery, by the conditions of its erection, 
was put under the immediate prpteCtion of the holy fee ; with 
a prohibition to all powers, both ſecular and eccleſiaſtical, to 


ction of their abbot. In virtue hereof, they pleaded an exem- 
ption from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and extended this 
privilege to all a houſes dependent on Cluny. This made the 

firſt cong ion of ſeveral houſes under one chief immedi- 
ately ſubject to the pope, ſo as to conſtitute one body, or, as 
they mow call it, one religious order. Till then, each mona- 
ſtery was independent, and ſubject to the biſhop. 


IUM, Monz r AOR, or MinTaGx, the right or 


privilege of coining money. . of 
See the article TRIUUVIRI. 
and medaliſts give to thoſe who ſtruck the antient coins, or 
moneys. : | 
Many of the old Roman, c. coins have the name of the 
72 either written at length, or at leaſt the initial letters 
of it. : 


coin, with the arms of a prince, or ſtate, who make it circu- 
late or paſs, at a fixed rate, for things of different value ; to fa- 


Paulus the lawyer defines money, a thing Ramped with a pub- 
lic coin, and —— its uſe and value — its — ra- 
ther than its ſubſtance. | 
Monſ. Boizard defines money, a piece of matter to which pub- 
lic authority has affixed a certain value and weight ; to ſerve 
as a medium in commerce. N 
The za of the invention of money is not eaſy to be ſettled. 
There is no room to doubt, but that, in the earlieſt ages, the 
ordinary way of traffic among men was, by trucking or ex- 
70 us, in Homer, Glau- 
cus's golden armour was valued at one hundred oxen ; and 
 Diomedes's armour at ten. x. 
But in courſe of time it was found neceſſary, in the way of 
commutative juſtice, to have ſome common meaſure, or ſtand- 
ard, according to which all other things ſhould be eſtimated. 
This, as ſome gather from Joſephus, was firſt invented by 
Cain; thou firſt tidings we hear of it are, in the t me of 
Abrabam, who paid four hundred ſhekels for a burying-place. 
_ the invention of money to Hermodice, wife 
of king Midas; and the Latins to Janus.—Money being a 
common meaſure for reducing wares to a balance, it was called, 
by the Greeks, nomi/ma ;. not from king Numa, but from no- 
mot, as being eſtabliſhed by law; by the Latins it was called 
pecunia ; either becauſe the wealth of thoſe days conſiſted in 
their cattle ; or, as Pliny will have it, becauſe their firſt coin 
was ſtamped with the figure of a cow: they alſo call it no- 
neta, a monendo, as Suidas obſerves; becauſe, when the Romans 
were in want of money, Juno admoniſhed them to uſe juſtice, 
and there ſhould be no want of money : the effect w f 
when they had found, ſhe was ſurnamed June Moneta, 
money was coined in her temple. In proceſs of time, Morey her- 
ſelf was made a Felgen, and inſhrined by the name of Dea 
Pecunia, under figure of a woman holding a balance in 
one hand, and a cornucopiæ in the other. ; 
On the foot maney now ſtands, it may be divided into real, ot 


' effeftive, and imaging 
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per, and the like; which have courſe in commerce, and do re- 
ally exiſt.— Such are guineas, crowns, piſtoles, pine of eighty 


Coin. _ er 
Real money, civilians obſerve, bas three eſtential qualities ; viz. 


| is that 
to have been firſt coined; afterwards, filver; ang, 


laſtly, gold, as being the moſt beautiful, ſcarce, cleanly, divi- 
ſible, and pure, of all 4 a 7 . 
Ty = 


| The 


great quantities of paſteboard in the year 1574. Numa Pom- 


wy of theſe ſcillings made their pound, and four hundred of 


numbers, or weights: red of theſe pence made a mancus, 
a 
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chat twenty ores were equivalent to two marks. 
They had 
© Ing-coined at Conſtantinople, then called Byzantium ; the 


M ON 


The degrees of goodneſs are expreſſed in gold by carats, and 
The A Sc. for there are ſeveral reaſons for 
not coining them pure, and without alloy ; viz. the great loſs 
and expence in refining them the neccflity of hardening them 
to make them more durable, and the ſcarcity of gold and ſil- 
yer in many countries. f , ; 
Among the antient Britons, iron rings, or, as ſome ſay, iron 
lates, were uſed for money : among the Lacedzmonians, iron 
1 quenched with vinegar, intended that they might not 
ſerve for any other uſe. Seneca obſerves, that there was an. 
tiently ſtamped money of leather, corium forma publica pou 
um: and the ſame thing was put in practice by Frederic I. 
at the ſiege of Milan; to ſay nothing of an old tradition among 
ourſelves, that, in the confuſed times of the barons wars, the 
like was done in England. The Hollanders, we know, coined 


lius made money of wood and leather; nor does it appear, 
that the Romans were much acquainted with the art of ſtrike- 
ing money in metal, during the time of their kings. The firſt 
ſilver money they coined was in the year of Rome 484. and 
their firſt gold money in 546. . : 

As to the form of money, it has been more various than the 
matter. Under this are comprehended the weight, figure, 
impreſſion, and value. | 
For the impreſſion, the Jews, though they deteſted images, yet 
ſtamped on the one ſide their ſhekel, the golden pot which had 
the manna; and on the other, Aaron's rod; the Dardans, 
two cocks fighting; Alexander, as is-held by ſome, his horſe 
Bucephalus : though this may be doubted of, in regard the 
horſe is found as frequently on the coins of ſeveral of the kings 
of Macedon, his predeceſſors, as on his. The Athenians 
ſtamped their coins with an ow], or an ox; whence the pro- 
vetb on bribed lawyers, Bos in lingua : the people of Ægina, 
with a tortoiſe ; whence that other ſaying, Virtatem & ſapien- 
tiam vincunt teffudines. For the Romans, the monetarii ſome- 
times impreſſed the images of men that had been eminent in 
their families, on their eoins; but no living man's head was 
ever ſtamped on a Roman coin till after the fall of the com- 
monwealth; after that time, they bore the emperor's head on 


one ſide: and, from this time, the practice of ſtamping the | 


prince's i on coins has obtained among all civilized na- 


tions, the Turks, and other Mahometans, excepted ; who, | 


in deteſtation of images, inſcribe only the prince's name, with 
the year of the tranſmigration of their prophet. 
As to the figure, it is either round, asin England ; multangu- 


lar, or irregular, as in Spain; ſquare, as in ſome parts of the | 


Indies; or nearly globular, as in moſt of the reſt. 

After the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, the Britons 
imitated them, coining both gold and filver with the images of 
their kings ſtamped on them: when the Romans had ſubdued 
the kings of the Britons, they alſo ſuppreſſed their coins, and 
brought in their own, which were current here from the time 


of Claudius to that of Valentinian the Younger, this -being | 


about the ſpaee of five hundred years. 

Mr. Camden obſerves, that the moſt antient Engliſh coin he 
had known, was that 'of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the firſt 
Chriſtian king in the iſland ; in whoſe time all money-accounts 
began to oa by the names of pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
mgncuſes. | 
The = ſeems borrowed from the Latin pecuntia, or rather 
from pendo, on account of its juſt weight, which was about 
three pence of our money : theſe were coarſely ſtamped with 
the king's image on the one fide, and either the mint-maſter's 


name, or the city's where it was coined, on the other: five of 


theſe pence made their — probably ſo called from ſcilin- 
gus, which the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce ; 


pounds were a , Or a portion for a king's daughter; 
as appears by the ln vil of king Alfred. : 

By theſe names they tranſlated all ſums of 9 in their old 
Engliſh teſtament; talents by pundes ; Judas's thirty pieces of 
ſilver by thirtig ſcillinga; tribute-money, by penining; and the 
mite by feorthling. - VS 

But, it muſt be obſerved, they had no other real money, but 
pence only; the reſt being imaginary moneys, i. e. names of 


which ſome take to be the ſame with-a mark; manca, as ap- 
Xars by an old MS. was quinta pars unciæ. 

heſe manca's, or mancus's, were reckoned both in gold and 

filver: for in the year 680. we read, that Ina, king of the 


Weſt Saxons, obliged the Kentiſh men to buy their peace at | 


the price of thirty thouſand manca's of gold. In the notes on 
king Canute's laws we find this diſtinction, that manciſa was 
as much as a mark of filver; and manca a ſquare piece of 
god, valued at thirty pence. | on | 

e Danes introduced a way of reckoning money by ores, per 
oras, mentioned in Domes-day book ; but whether they were 
a ſeveral coin, or a certain ſum, does not plainly appear : this, 
however, may be gathered from the Abby-book of Burton, 


alſo a gold coin called bizantine, or bezant, as be- 


value of which coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo intirely 


— 


forgotten, even in the time of king Edward III. that, whereas 
the biſhop of Norwich was fined a bizantine of gold, to be 
paid the abbot of St. Edmundsbury, for infringing his liber- 
ties (as it had been enacted by parliament, in the time of the 
conqueror), no man, then living, could tell how much it was; 
ſo that it was referred to the king, to rate how much he ſhould 
pay : which is the more unaccountable, becauſe, but an hun- 
dred years before, two hundred thouſand beſants were exacted, 
by the ſoldan, for the ranſom of St. Lewis of France; which 
were then valued at one hundred thouſand livres. 

Though the coining of money be a ſpecial prerogative of the 
king, yet the antient Saxon princes communicated it to their 
ſubjects; inſomuch that in every good town there was, at 
leaſt, one mint, but at London eight; at Canterbury four for 
the king, two for the archbiſhop, one for the abbot at Win- 
cheſter, fix at Rocheſter, at Haſtings two, &c. 

The Norman kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coining only 
pence, with the prince's image on one fide, and on the other 
the name of the city where it was coined, with a croſs ſo deep- 
ly impreſſed, that it might be eaſily parted, and broken into 
two halves, which, ſo broken, they called half-pence; or into 
four parts, which they called furthings, or farthings, See 
FARTHING. | 

In the time of king Richard I. money, coined in the eaſt 
parts of Germany, came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on ac- 
count of its purity, and was called 2 money, as all the 
inhabitants of thoſe parts were ailed Eafterlings ; and, ſhortly 
after, ſome of thoſe people, ſki)led in coining, were ſent for 


hither, to bring the coin to perfection; which, ever ſince, has 


been called /erling, for caſlerling. 

King Edward I. who fir adjuſted the meaſure of an ell by 
the length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the Great, 
was the firſt, alſo, who eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard for the 
coin, which is expreſſed to this effect by Greg. Rockley, mayor 
of London, and mint-mafter.—* A pound of money containeth 
twelve ounces: in a pound there ought to be cleven ounces, 
two eaſterlings, and one farthing ; the reſt alloy: the ſaid 
© pound ought to weigh twenty ſhillings and three pence in ac- 
© count and weight: the ounce ought to mou twenty pence, 
and a peny twenty-four grains and a half. Note, that eleven 
© ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, 
© called laf-filver ; and the minter muſt add, of other weight, 
: ſeventecn pence halfpeny farthing, if the filver be fo 

pure. | 

About the year 1320. the ſtates of Europe firſt began to coin 
gold ; and, among the reft, our king Edward III. the firſt 


pieces he coined were called Florences, as being coin. d by Flo- 


rentines; afterwards he coined nobles; then roſe-nobles, cur- 
rent at fix ſhillings and eight-pence ; half-nobles, called half- 
penies, at three ſhillings and four pence of gold; and quarters 
at twenty pence, called farthings of gold The fucceeding 
kings coined roſe-nobles, and double roſe - nobles, great ſove- 
reigns, and half Henry nobles, angels, and ſhillings. 


King James I. coined units, double crowns, Britain crowns ; 


then crowns, half crowns, c. 712 


Falſe or baſe Mon v, is either that ſtruck by an unqualified 


perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that which has loſt of 


its weight, either by being clipped on the corners, or filed on 


the edges; or, laſtly, by having ſome of its ſurface eaten off; 
if gold, oy agua regalis ; if filver, by aqua fortis. 
Another kind of baſe money is that made of pieces of iron, 
copper, or other metal, covered on each fide with a thin plate 
or leaf of gold or filver, neatly ſoldered and joined around the 
edges, and ſtruck, like other coin, with figures, legends, &&c, 
y to be diſtinguiſhed from them by the bulk; and weight, 
and ſqund. 


Imaginary Monzy, or Money of account, is that which has ne- 


ver exiſted, or, at leaſt, which does not exiſt in real ſpecies, 


but is a denomination invented, or retained, to facilitate the 
ſtating of accounts, by keeping them Rill on a fixed footing, 
not to be changed, like current coins, which the authority of 
the ſovereign ſometimes raiſcs, or lowers, according to the exi- 
gencies of ftate —Of which kinds are, pounds, livres, marks, 


maravedies, &c. 


Money of account, according to M. izard, is a ſum of mo- 
ney, or a certain number of ſpecies which may change in fub- 


ſtance and quantity, but never in quality.—Thus fifty pounds 
conſiſts of fifty pieces called pounds, which are not real, but 
may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as in guineas, crowns, ſhil- 
lings, &c. which are changeable, as guineas, v. gr. which are 
ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. 


Monz vs of account, or manners of reckoning Monty in Europe 


and Afia,—We here confine ourſelves to the moneys of thoſe 
two parts: of the world, America having none; the reſpective 
montys of account of the Europeans, who have there made ſet · 


tlements, being eſtabliſned with them. As to Africa, the 


cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither the Europeans traffic, 


reckon much after the ſame manner as in the Levant, and in 
the dominions of the ou ſignior: for the reſt, ghrough- 
out that vaſt extent 


coaſt, where. we trade for negroes, 
gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, leathers, Cc. either the 


- - miſerable inhabitants do not know'what money of account is; 
or, if they have any, it is only what ſtrangers, ſettled among 
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them, have introduced. The macoute, however, and the 
piece, which are manners of accounting amo theſe Barba- 
. rians, will be mentioned in their place. See PIECE. 
Engliſh Monz v of account, is the pound, ſhilling, and peny, 
— : the pound containing twenty ſhillings, and the 
ſhilling twelve pence. j : : 
French Money of account, was antiently the pariſis, tournois, 
and the ecu, or crown: but ſince the ordonnance of 1667. 
they only reckon by livres, i. . pounds; ſols, i. e. ſhillings ; 
and deniers tournois, i. e. pence.” The livre, 20 ſols, or x of 
| the ecu, or crown ; the ſol, 12 deniers _ 
The maille, obole, or halfpeny tournois,. is alſo now a 
money of account, though antiently a real coin. The maille 
is divided into two pites, and each pite into two ſemi-pites z all 
moneys of account. To which mult be added the ank, of 
the fame value with the livre, viz. 20 ſols tournois; and the 
blanc, 5 2 tournois ; and the carolus, ten: all thr 
antiently real coins. 4 | , 
Flemiſh Mowzvs of account. In Holland, Zealand, 
Brabant, and Cologne, they uſe the pundt, or livre de gros; 
ſchelling, or ſol de gros; and penning, or deniers gros. The 
pundt, containing 20 ſchelling ; and the ſchelling, 12 pen- 
nings. The pundt equal to 7 livres, 4 ſols French, or 10 ſhil- 
lings i ſterling. Shay ao account by florins or guilders, 
patards and pennings. The florin is equal to x of the pound, 
or 20 patards ; and the patard, 12 pennings. The merchants 
. uſe each method of accounting indifferently. ; 
Spaniſh Monty of account, is the peſo, ducat of ſilver and vellon, 


rial of vellon, and cornados and maravedis of ſilver and vellon. | 


The peſo is to the ducat as 12 to 10. The ducat of filver 
contains 11 rials of filver ; and that of vellon, 11 rials of vel- 
lon; which makes a difference of near one half. The ſilver 
rial being current for 7 ſhillings ſterling, and that of vellon 
only at 3: 8 4. ſterling. 34 maravedis make the rial of vel- 
lon, and 63 that of filver. The maravedi is divided into 4 


| _ _cornaros. | n 
German and Swiſs Monz v of. account. In Switzerland, and 


moſt of the chief cities of Germany, particularly Francfort, 
they account by florins (but on a footing different from that of 
Holland), r or creutzers, and pennins. The florin 
is equal to 3 ſhillings ſterling, and is divided into O creux or 
kreutz, and the creux into 8 pennins. In others, as Nurem- 
berg, Cc. they account by rix-dollars, florins, and creux. 
Ther. x- dollarequal to 4 f. 8d. ſterling, divided into 100 creux, 
and the cteux into 8 pennins. In others, as Hambourg, Ber- 
lin, Cc. 3 marks lubs, ſchellings lubs, and de- 
niers lubs. 
crown, or 4: 6 ſterling, divided into 3 marks, and the mark 
into 16 ſchellings, and the ſchelling into 12 pennins. At 
Hamburgh they alſo uſe, the livre, helling, and denier de 
gros. ' At Ausbourg and Bolzamont,' they account by dollars 
and creux's; the dollar equal to 4 : 6 ſterling, divided into go 
creux's. At Nambourg, by rix · dollars, gros, and fenins ; the 
rix-dollar equal to 4: 6 ſterling, divided into 36 gros, and the 
gros into 12 fenins. At Scalbourgh by florins, creux, and 
i d. ſterling, divided into 


are 


* 


and pence, ou account alſo by florins, containing 6 ſoldis, or 
, 6 pence x ſterling. At Leghorn and Genoa, 
_ ſhillings, and 2 they account by piaſters, equal to 4.5. 64. 
ſterling. At Nova, their moneys of account are crowns, ſhil- 
lings, and pence of gold di marc. At Raconis, pounds, flo- 
rins, and groſs. At Ancona, crowns, ſhillings, and 2 
At Naples, ducats, grains, and tai ins, equal to one ſhilling 
ſterling, and divided into 20 grains. 
Sicilian and Malteſe Mox ES of 
and throughout Sicily, they account by pounds, ouncts, tarins, 
ins, and piccoli's; which are ſummed by 30, 20, and 6: 
the ounce being 30 tarins, the tarin 20 grains, and the grain 
6 piccoli's. At 
lins, and grains. The ounce 30 tarins, or 60 carlins, or 600 
grains; the carlin equal to 6d. t fecling, Kg!) BL 
Poliſh Mont vs of account. Throughout Poland, moſt of the 
dominions of the king of Pruſſia, and Dantzic, they account 
by rix-dollars, roups, andgrochs. The rix-dollar equal to 45. 6d. 
ſterling, and divided into 32 roups; and again, in the Pruſſian 
territories, into 24 grochs: in Poland, into o grochs. Some- 
times they uſe the florin, groch, and pen). 5 
Swediſh, Daniſh, and Muſcovite, Money s of account. In Swe- 
- den, they account by dalles, equal to 32 ſols lubs, or 3 ſhillings 


ſterling. In Denmark, by rix-dollars, and ſtivers; the rix- 


dollar divided into 48 Rivers. 


. 
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rix-dollar and dollar on. the foot of the French | 


account. At Meſſina, Palermo, N 


ta, they account by pounds, ounces, car- | 


MON 


The rooble equal to 100 copecs, or 2 rix-dollars, or 9 ſhil- 
lings ſterling z- divided into 10 grifs; 3 altins 4 make the grif, 
or 10 copecs z the copec at 13 pence þ ſterling. | 
Turkiſh Mons ys of account. The Turks, both in Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, account by purſes, either of ſilver or gold (che 


alſo 74zes. - The purſe of filver equal to 1500 French livres; 
or 112 J. 10s. ſterling. The halt-purſe in proportion. The 
purſe of gold 15000 ſequins, equal to 30000 French crowns, 
or 6750 pounds ſterling ; this is ſeldom uſed but for preſents to 
favourites: ſo that a purſe, ſimply, ſignifies a purle of ſilver, 
or 1500 livres. They are called purſes, becauſe all the money 
in the treaſury of the ſeraglio is kept in leathern bags or purſes, 
of thoſe contents. The merchants alſo uſe Dutch dallars, called 
aftam or abokguels, with meideins and aſpres. The dallar is 
equal to 35 meideins, and the meidein to 3 aſpres ; the aſpre 
to x peny ſterling. | 


man (called alſo man, and tumein) and the dinar-biſti. The 

toman is Compoſed of 50 ataſſis, or a hundred mamodies, or 

200 chapes, or 10000 dinars; which, accounting the abaſſi on 

the foot of eighteen French ſols, or the dinar on that of a de- 

nier, amounts to 3/. 12s. 64. ſterling the toman. The 
alſo account by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and on the coaſſs 
of the Perſian gulph. The larin is equivalent to 11 pence ſte. 
| ling; and on that footing is uſed alſo in Arabia, and a great 
part of the Eaſt- Indies. 

Chineſe MONEYS of account are the pic, picol, and tael; which, 
though in effect weights, do likewiſe ſerve as moneys of account ; 
obtaining in Tunquin as well as China. The pic is divided into 
loo catis, ſome ſay 125. The cati into 16 taels; each tael 

equal to I ounce 2 drachms. The picol contains 66 catis 3 ; 
the tael is equivalent to 65. 8 d. ſterling. | 

Japaneſe Money of account, are the ſchuites, cockiens, oebans, 

or oubans, and tacls. Two hundred ſchuites are equal to 500 

Dutch pounds; the cockien equal to 10 Low-country pounds; 
1000 oebans make 45000 taels. -4 

Mogul Money s of account. At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of the 

eſtates of the Great Mogul, they uſe lacres, acres, or leeths ; 
. implying a hundred thouſand : thus a lacre of rupees is an hun- 

. dred thouſand rupees ; the lacre being nearly on the footing of 
the tun of gold in Holland, and the million of France. 

Mone vs of account of other iſlands and coaſts of India. Through- 
out Malabax, and at Goa, they uſe age, vintins, and par- 
dos xeraphin. The tanga is of two kinds, viz. of good, and 

bad alloy. Hence their cuſtom is to count by good or bad 

money. The tanga of good alloy is + better than the bad; ſo 
that 4 tangas good being allowed the pardos xeraphin, there 
will be required 5 of the bad ; 4 vintins good make a tanga 
| likewiſe good; 15 barucos a vintin. The good baruco is equal 
to a Portugueſe” tree, a French denier, or pr of a peny ſter- 
ling. In the-iſland of Java, they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, far- 
dos, and catis; which laſt money, together with the leeth, or 
lacre, is much uſed throughout all the Eaſt-Indies. The ſanta 
is two hundred cexas, or little pieces of that country hung on 
a a firing; and is equal to 12 of a peny ſterling. Five ſantas 
make the ſapacou. The fardos equal to 25. 8d. ſterling. 
The cati contains 20 taels; the tael 6s. 8 d. ſterling. 
There are iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the Eaſt - Indies, whoſe 
| + moneys of account are not here expreſſed ; partly becauſe redu- 
cCible to ſome of thoſe. above-mentioned ; and partly becauſe 
we hnd no certain conſiſtent account of them in any of the 
authors, or memoirs herein conſulted. Ho WY =. 

African Moxk vs of account. From CapeVerd, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, all exchanges and valuations of merchandizes are 

made on the ſoot of the macoute and piece: which though no 

.., moneys of account (for thoſe barbarians, having no real moneys, 

need no imaginary ones to eſtimate them by), yet ſerve in lieu 
thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and other places on the coaſt 

| | of Angola, the eſtimations are made by macoutes; and at Ma- 
limbo, and Cabindo, on the ſame coaſt, the negroes reckon 
by pieces. Among the firſt, the macoute is equivalent to 10: 
ten macoutes make 100; which likewiſe gives us a kind of 
imaginary money. To eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, &c. 
they fix on the one fide the number of macoutes required, e. gr. 
for a negro; on the other for how many macoutes they agree 
to receive each kind of merchandize required for the negro : 
ſo that there are ſeveral bargains made ſor one. Suppoſe, v. gr. 
the ſlave to be fixed at 3500; this amounts to 350 macoutes. 
To make up this number of macoutes in merchandizes, they 


> ey 


— 


are accounted one macoute; a copper baſon two pounds weight, 
three; a barrel of gunpowder, three, &c. For the piece, it 

| ſerves in like manner to eſtimate the value of goods, duties, 
Sc. on either ſide. Thus the natives require 10 pieces for a 


piece of ſalampours blue, at 4 pieces, &c. Ip 
Montrs of account among the antients,-Grecian Mox R vs of ac- 


mz, minz, and talenta. The drachma equal to 7 $4. ſter- 


- - 


In Muſcovy, they account by roobles, atlins, and grifs or grives. 


KJ 


ling; 100 drachmæ made the mina, equal to 3. 45. 7d. 
. | >| A TORT N 5 : 3 4 24 +4 ſterling 


% 
/ 


laſt only uſed in the ſeraglio), with half-purſes of gold, called 


Perſian Mong vs of account. In Perſia, they account by the to- 


x the price of each in macoutes. Two Flemiſh knives, e. gr. 


flave ; and the Europeans put, v. gr. a fuſce at x piece; 2 


Oo wm" a © A ww. 


count. The Grecians reckoned their ſums of money by drach- - 


R 
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e as 69 ac. an 
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yg 1 | ; 
ſterling; 60 mine made the talent, equal to 1937. 1575. 
ſterling : Hence 100 talents amounted to 19375 J. ſterling, 
The mina and talentum, indeed, were different in different | 
rovinces, Their proportions in Attic drachms are as follow: 
The Syrian mina contained 25 Attic drachms z the Ptolemaic 
334 the Antiochic and Eubcean 100 ; the Babylonic 116; 
the greater Attic and Tyrian 1334 ; the Æginean and Rho- 
ian 166 f. \ - azo) , | 
The Syrian talent contained 15 Attic min ; the Ptolemaic | 
20; the Antiochic 60 ; the Eubcean 60 ; the Babylonic 70 
the greater Attic and Tyrian 80; the Æginean and Rhodian | 
100. | 44413 2 
Roman Mor E VS of account were the ſeſtertius, and ſeſtertium. 
The ſeſtertius was equal to 1 d. 4 ſterling. One thouſand of 
theſe made the ſeſtertium equal to 84. 1 f. 5d. 29. ſterling, 
One thouſand of theſe ſeſtertia made the decies ſeſtertium (the 
adverb centies being always underſtood) equal to 80721. 183. 
44. ſterling. The decies ſeſtertium they alſo called decies 
eentena millia nummum. Centies ſeſtertium, or centies HS 
were equal to 807291. 55 44. Millies HS to 807291 J. 


_— 


135. 44. Millies centies HS to 8880201. 16s. 8 d. 


Cert-Mox RER. [Cxxr- money. 
2 | | "Dp 260 ge * 
all-MonEY. 2.2 I Por- many. 
Preſt· Mox x x. See the ütticle PrxEsT-money. 
Preflation- MONEY, ©,» PRESTATION=mMoney. 
Feng Sin . 
!þ-MONEY. HIP-money. 
Trophy-MoN ax. F roPHY-money. * 


MONEYERS, MoxtzvYors, or Monttks, officers' of the 
mint, who work and coin gold and filver money; and anſwer 
all the waſte and charges. | ks 


MoNnEYERS is ſometimes alſo uſed for bankers ;" or thoſe w 
make a trade of turning and returning money. T 


- 


MONITOR letters are letters of warning and admonition, | 


ſent from an ecclęſiaſtical judge upon information of ſcandals 

and abuſes within the cognizance of his. court. 
MONK * antiently -denoted a perſon who retired. from the 

world to give himſelf up wholly to God, and to live in ſoli- 
tude and abſtinence. _. 3 


be word is derived from the Latin angels, and that from the 


Greek Heads, ſolitary, of Heros, ſolvs, alobe ; by reaſon the 
antient mans lived in ſolitude, as the true monk; ſtill do. 


Such were the hermits and anachorets, who withdrew into 


deſerts, and lived remote from all commerce of mankind. 
See HERNMIT, and Ad Acre 
Some writers, as father Helyot, diſſart. prelim. trace the ori- 
ginal of monts up as early as the time of the Therapeutæ ; and 
maintain, that there had been an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
mont from the Therapeutz to St. Antony. Others, on the 
N are contented with going back as far as St. Paul the 
rmit. N Brun: ö 


| 4 wut © + 4 & 
The « * 2 1 l . 
monks, at leaſt the antient ones, were dilinguiſhed into _ Philofaphical tran ſactiont; but that inſtrument is now diſuſec, 


ſalitaries, cœnobites, and ſara batte. 
The ſolitary are thoſe who live alone, in places remote from | 
| a towns and habitations of men, as do ſtil] ſome, of the 
rmits. | ' 


The canebites are thoſe who live in community with/ſeveral | 


others in the ſame houſe, and under the ſame ſuperiors. + 
The ſarabaites were {trolling monks, having no fixed rule or 
reſidence. 7 „ d en en t ade 
The houſes of monks again were of two kinds, vis. mona-, 
feeries, and laure... See MonAsTERY, and LauRa:' 1 
Thoſe we call manks now+-a-days, are cœnohites, who. live 
together in a convent or monaſtery,- who make yows of 
living according to a certain rule eſtabliſhed by the founder, 
and wear a habit which diſtinguiſhes their order. See Vow, 
and RuLE, 2 4 bro 10 | v4 wey 
"Thoſe that are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are moſt 
properly called mont, monachi; as the Chartreux, Bene- 


dictines, Bernardines, c. — The Mendicants, or . thoſe | 
that beg, as the Capuchins, and Franciſcans, are more pro- 


perly called religious, and friers ; though the names are fre- 
queantly-confounded. os on ll hes wail 
The firſt monks were thoſe of St. Antony ; of St. Baſil, 
called in the caſt, calageri, from A yipor, good old man; 

and thoſe of St. Jerom; the hermits of St. Auguſtine, and 
afterwards thoſe of St. Benedict and St. Bernard; at length came 


thoſe of St. Francis, and St. Dominic, with a legion of others; 


all which ſee under their proper heads, BENE DIC TIN EE, Cc. 
Monks are diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their habits into bac i, 


white, grey, &c.—Among the monks, ſame are called monks of I 


the choir, others profeſſed manks, and others lay monks ; which 


{3 are deflined foraheervice / r no ada: dripg 40409468: Joreers of 


clericate nor literature. | KY AY HOO RT 74 3420 NG) i 
Chaiſtered Monxs are thoſe who actually reſide in the houſe 0 
in oppoſition to extra · moni, who haue benefices depending 


on the monaſteryꝛ. , 


| Monks are alſo diſtinguiſhed into reformed, whom thecivil and | 
7 of antient convents, | 


eccleſiaſtical authority have made miaſters 
and put in their power to retrieve the antient diſcipline, which 
had been relaxed; and antient, who remain in the convent, 
Vor. II. No 100. CHa. N bes 
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MON 


to live in it according to its eſtabliſhment at the time when 
they made their vows, without obliging themſelves to any 
new reform. 't 0 * 
Antiently, the monks were all laymen, and were only diſtin - 
guiſhed from the reſt of the people by a particular habit, and 
an extraordinary devotion. Not only the monks were pro- 
hibited the prieſthood.; but even prieſts, were expreſly-pro- 
hibited from becoming monks, as appears from the letters of 
St. Gregory. Pope Syricius was the firſt who called them to 
the clericate, on occaſion of ſome great ſcarcity of prieſts, 
that the church was, then ſuppeſed to labour under. And 
ſince that time, the prieſthood has been uſually united to the 
monaſtical profeſſion. | br R 
Profeſſed Med ks. See the article ProrESssEB. 
Proprietary Monks, See the article PROPRIETARY. 
MoNnKs-HOOD. See the article AconITE. | 1919 
Monks rhubarb. See the article RHUBARs. R 
Monxs' ſeam, among failots, is, when the ſelvedges of ſails 
are laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both ſides. 
MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument wherewith to try the 
variety and proportion of muſical ſounds. n 
The monechord, according to Boethius, is an inſtrument in- 
vented by Pythagoras, for meaſuring geometrically, or by 
lines, the quantities and proportions of ſounds, - | 
The antient monochord was compoſed of a rule divided and 
- ſubdivided into divers parts, whereon there was a ſtring pretty 
well ſtretched upon two bridges; at each extreme thereof. In 


the middle between both was a:moveable bridge, called magas, 


by means of which, in applying it to the different diviſions 
of the line, the ſounds were found to be in the ſame pro- 
portion to one another, is the diviſions of the line cut by the 
l // / le | 
The monichord is alſo called the harmmical canm, or canonical 
rule; becauſe ſerving to meaſure the degrees of gravity, and 
acutenefs' of ſounds. "Ptolemy examines his harmonical'in- 
tervals by the monochoyd.” ore dw axe | 
There are alſo monochbrur with divers firings, and a multitude 
of fixed brjdges ; but the uſe of all theſe may be ſupplied by 
one ſingle moyeable bridge; by only ſhifting it under a new 
chord or ftring, which is placed i 


r CC Iii oo 
i wick the 2 2 divided into equal parts, fo that the terms 
were as 1 and 1, they called them wniſons 3 if they were as 2 
0 % Haves, or diapaſqns ; when they were as f to 2, fiſths, 
or diapentes ; if they were 4s 4 to 3, they called them fourths, 


2 if the terms were a8 5 to 4, dion, or a greuter 
z 


third'; if as 6 to 5, a denrditon, or a leſſer third; laſtly, if 
a Sas 6 6 os dnt, or fl thre s lll, 
The manechord, being thus divided, was propetly what they 
called a fem, of which there were Dake Hoe 
o the difterent diviſions 10 the monoc hard. 


Wallis has taught the diviſion of the menge bord in the 
the modern muſic not requiring ſuch diviſion. 

Monocuozp.*.is alſo uſed for any, muſical jnffrument; confiſt- 
ing of only one chord or ſtring. Such is the trumpet-marine. 
* ew 8 Greek, Noro epd us, formed of jaores, ſalut, ſingle: 
and Ker, rern d * „ g 

MONOCHROMA *, MONO FMA, a picture all of one 
colour. | 


be words toitipoutdeW/of the Greek woyor,! fingle 3 and 
"IV 2 1 OI , ' 


|  Xpwpn, colour. "18 oi, * 
MONODY*#, Monop1A; in the antient poetty,*a kind of 


mourhſul ſong, or ditty, Winne 


Er 


- © The word is compounded of Hopes, folus ; and ꝙ Sn, ſong. 


MONOGAMY *, tht tate or condition of thoſe who have 


only married once, ot are reſtrained to a ſingle wife. 
® 'The word is compounded of 4coyos, ſolu; 3 and ꝓ altes, marriage. 
See POLy,GAMY i alin rs wo ws. C's 
MONOGRAM, MoxodRAMMus, 4 
- compoſed of one or more letters interwoven. 3; being a kind 
of abbreviation of a name; antiently mueh uſed as a badge, 
ſeal, erm, . | 
Under the eaſtern empire, it. 
are the monogram of Maria, Jeſus, onſtantine. 
from Plutarch, and from ſome Greek me 
Philip of Macedon, Alexander his ſon, 


ſiſting of two letters, à h placed perpendiculatſy through the 
middle of à X,. 6 gre N. we find it in ſeveral; medals of 


the word XPIETOE, Chriſt. - See LABARUM, 1 


' Kings'forrherly marked their.goins.with their moygrans : of 


. this we have inſtances in Charlemagne's coins. I I hat prince 


alſo uſed the monogram; for his ſignature. Eginhard gives us 
this reaſon for it; vis. that Charlemagne could not write ; and 
that, having attempted in vain to learn in his grown age, he 


| a reduced to the neceſſity wk =, with . n. 


n the middle, and repreſents 
the intire ſound, or the qpen. note, anſwering all the diviſions 


» according 


* 
% 
- . 
. 
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eiphet; or character, 


3. ulusl co en MIK, which 5 
The uſe of monaggram is of an antient ee | 


Co un W 
Te Roman labarum bore the monogram of Jeſus Pbriſt , con- 
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The antients alſo uſed ans as notes, or abbreviations of 
3 for the und ing whereof we have expreſs 

treatiſes of Valerius Probus, Sert. Urſatus, &c, 
MONOLOGUE , a dramatic ſcene, wherein a perſon ap- 


"pencs alohs en the tage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. See 8011. 


een i fotihed of the Greek, jure, ſole and Neef, diſ- | 


MoNSHRA's, „ moNOMAXIA; a duel, or fingle combat 
of man againſt man. 


| - ® The word-comes from the Greek, fon, falu ; ad f 


combat. 
Monomechia was antiently allowed by law, for the tryal or proof 
of crimes. It was even permitted in pecuniary cauſes, as 
appears by antient records. It is now forbid both by the 
civil and canon laws, SecCoMBAT.—Alciat has wrinens 
treatiſe De monomachia. 
MONOMIAL, in algebta, a root ot quantity that has but one 
name of conſiſts but of one part or member. Such are ab, 
aua, acabb. See QuanTITY, BioAT, Tki8OMIAL, 


Roo r, &c. 
 Honomials may be either rational, or irrational, See RA- 
ion A.. 
MONO PE TALOUs, in botany, a term applied to flowers 
which have only one petalum, or leaf. 
 MONOPHYSITES *, a general name given. to all thoſe ſecta- 


ries in the Levant, who only own one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, 
» 17 va comes from the Greek, poros, falns ; and guete, 


3 OL 


e however, properly fo called, are the fol- 


„and Petrus Fullenſis 
© MONOnRAION, an el kind of traffick, 


9 with deſign to 


E ron, 


in 3 0 noun a which 5 
1888 RE Ns ts ſuch as only contain 
as one 
kernel, or ſeed. 


MONORHYME *,z poeticalcompoſtio, llte verſeowhere- 
of end with the ſame rhyme. 


1 Thc word comes rom the c. jr, folm ; and jul, 


—— are ſaid to have been invented by the old French 
poet Leonin, who addrefſed ſome Latin verſes of this kind 

| 8 "whence they are allo called Lais 
Deren 

MONOSTICH, Monos richon, an epigram, or = 
piece, conſiſting of one ſingle verſe. 

MONOSY] 
 Hilable; or, that conſiſts of one or more f which are 


French lan bd anc 

other. This renders it the more 

yet the beau F hk om nk One of 
the beſt and ee ee err 

' « noſyllabler* ſpeaking of Caliſta, he fa ,—Br mai je ne voi 

— r of the Engliſh 
ers very much from the French, an uninterrupted 


| tongue 
ſeries of mnoſjllabler in the former having always an il ee. | 


This Mr. Pope both intimates and exemplifies in the fame 


verſe — And ten low words oft creey in one dull line—Paſquicr | 
— N A. A Sour noe dorm News admmatt 1 


Hatles. 


1 thus called, an 


_ N 1 | 


ee had ins cife in 630. and had | 
' the emperor Herselius for an adherent : it was the fame with 
tat of po pronto WA 

- They allow two wills in condered regard to 
tte two natures; n 
union of the two -natures; thinking it e bg 
I" RC 5 
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Mud mage lane themſelves fole maſters of any 


MoxosYLLABUM, a word of a ſingle 5 


OTHELITES*, an antient ſect, who ſprung out of the | 


MON 


They were condemned by the ſixth general coundil, as being 
ſuppoſed to deſtroy the perfection of the humanity of Jeſus 
Chriſt, depriving it of will and operation. That council de- 
clared their belief of two wills, and two operations, without 
diviſion, or without changing the one for the other, without 
either Ay or confounding them; the buman will 
—_— to the divine. 
 MMONOTONIA, MoxoToNY, a want of variation, or in- 
flexion, of the voice z or a fault in pronuntiation, where a 
long ſeries of words are delivered with one unvaried tone, 
This is one of the principal faults of our Engliſh orators, 


Monotonia is ſed to chanti or linging in ſpeakin 
MONS Lune. e — k of 


MONSEIGNEUR “, in the plural Mess21G6nt URS, a title 
of honour and reſpect uſed by the French in writing to perſons 
of ſaperior rank, or quality. 

* The word is a cord of wow, my'; and ſoincer, lord, 
Dukes, peers, archbiſhops, biſhops, and preſidents @ la mortier, 
are complimented with the title of monſeigneur. In the petitions 
preſented to the ſovereign courts, they uſe the term noſſeigneur;, 

MonsE1GNEUR, abſolutely uſed, is a title now reſtrained to 
the dauphin of France. 
| This cuſtom was unknown till the time of Louis XIV. til 
then, the dauphin was ffiled monſieur le daup hin. 

MONSIEUR * in the plural — a term or title of 
civility, uſed by the French, in ſpeaking to their equals, ot 
thoſe a little below them ; anſwering to Mr. or Sir, among 
the Engliſh. + 

The word is a com 


of mon, my, and fer, Sir.—Borel 


derives it from the zupi@®-, lord, or fire, q. d. moncyeur. 
Paſquier derives , and monfiewr, from the Latin ſenior, 
elder. The Italians ſay figner, and the Spaniards ſenor, in the 


fame ſenſe, and from the ſame origin. 


Toe ſuperſeriptions of all letters begin, eile, . 
ſuch a one. 


was formerly more extenſive 
ed it to people who lived many 
St. Auguſtine, mon/zeur 

i r ſtill ſay, mon St... Paul, 
monſieur St. Jaques, Ec, The Romans, dur ng the flouriſh- 
ing times of their liberty, were unacquainted with that term 
of parade and — which they aſterwards made uſe of in 
the word dumme In ſpeaking of writing to each other, 
they only gave each other their proper names z which practice 


* _F 2 
flattery to procure ſavours from them, Roa new 
honours, us obſerves; that a cormedian on the theatre 
having called Auguſtus dominus, lord ; the ſpectators all ſtared 


at him: ſo that the emperor forbad, for the future, the title 
to be attributed to him. Caligula was the firſt who expreſly 
commanded himſelf .to be called deminus. Martial, intirely 
devoted to tyranny, calls Domitian, ' dominum deumgue 
noeſtrum.— In time, the title was alſo applied to the people ; 
and of dominus, at length, was formed dom. See Dow. 
Monsevus, abſolute] uſed, is a title or quality appropriated 
u enn ſon's? Nusse, or the agb broth. | 
In a letter of Philip De Valois, that prince, ſpeaking of his 


-  predeceflor, calls him le rey, Monſieur the king, At 
K mc calls thy King Suey, but the children of 
{BR | 


MONSOON, a real or periodical wind; in the Eaſt-Indies, 
y the ſame way, during fix months of the 
_ 1 — way the remaining fix. - 

| ren partly general, and blow all 
de year round the ſame way, as in the Ethiopic ocean'; and 
partly periodical, i. e. half the year blow one way, and the 
| other half near on the oppoſite points : and thoſe points and 
times of ſhifting differ in different parts of” this ocem.— 
Thefe latter are what we call monſcons. 


hos os then, are a ſpecies of what we otherwiſe call trad 


Ther take the denomination monſoon from an antient pilot, 
+ "who firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof, Though | 
others derive the name from a e word ſignifying 
motion, or change of wind, and ſea. | 
Lucretius and Apollonius make mention 8 annual winds 
which ariſe every year ear, etefia flabra,which ſeem to be the ſame 
with what in the we now call mom ſoons. 
2 num, a birth or SG "oY 
thing, from the proper and u iſpoſition 
parts, in the 3 when there are too 
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mitate. 
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Voere ſtrong enough to reſiſt the impulſe of thoſe ſpirits, they 


\ 


iſtotle defines a mon/fer to be a defect of nature, when, | 
A ſome end, it cannot attain to it, by reaſon 
of its principles are corrupted. | x | 
— —— their kind ; for which reaſon ſome 
rank mules among the number of mon/ters, as alſo herma- 


— | 

emales, which naturally bring forth twins, are found moſt 

liable to produce moꝶſters.— The reaſon, probably, is owing to 
this ; that though the twins are covered with one common 
chorion, yet they have each their ſeparate amnios, which, by 
their contiguity, may chance to together, and ſo oc- 
caſion a confuſion or blending of the parts. Hence fo many 

e creatures. : 
222 accounts for the production of ers, inthe 
animal world, thus. The Creator has eſtabliſhed ſuch a com- | 
munication between the ſeveral parts of his creation, that we 
are not only naturally led to imitate one another, i. e. have a 
tion to do the fame things, and aſſume the ſame manners, 

with thoſe with whom we converſe ; but we alſo have certain 
natural diſpoſitions, which incline us to compaſſion, as well 
as imitation. Theſe things moſt men feel, and are ſenſible of ; 
and, therefore, they need not be proved. The animal ſpirits 

- then are not only naturally carried into the reſpective parts of 
the body to perform the ſame actions, and the ſame motions, . 
which we ſee others do, but alſo to receive in fome manner 
their wounds, and take part in their ſufferings. 
Experience tells us, that, when we look attentively on any 
perſon ſeyerely beaten, or that has a large wound, ulcer, or 
the like ; the ſpirits immediately flow into thoſe parts of our 
body which anſwer to thoſe we ſee ſuffer in the other ; unleſs 
their courſe be ſtopped from ſome other principle. This flux 
of ſpirits is very ſenſible in perſons of a delicate conſtitution, 
who frequently ſhudder, and find a kind of trembling in the 
body, on theſe occaſions ; and this ſympathy in bodies pro- 
duces compaſſion in the mind. . 
Now, it muſt be obſerved, that the view of a wound, Cc. 


: 
I 
. 


As 
. ſtronger impreffion on the fibres of a delicate body, than on 
thoſe of a robuſt one. Thus ſtrong, ' vigorous men, c. ſee 
an execution without much concern, while women, Se. are | 
ſtruck with pity and horror. As to children ſtill in their 
mothers womb, the fibres of their fleſh being incomparably finer 
than thoſe in women, the courſe of the animal ſpitits muſt 
neceſſarily produce much greater alterations in them. 
Theſe things being laid down, —— are eaſily accounted ſor. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. a child born a fool, and. with all its legs and | 
arms broken in the ſame manner as thoſe of criminals in fome 
countries are j which caſe we chooſe to inſtance in, becauſe we 
are told from Paris, thatſuch a mon/ter was actually born there, 
and lived in one of their hoſpitals twenty years: the cauſe of 
this accident, according to the principles laid down, was, that 
the mother ſeeing a criminal executed, every ſtroke given to 
the poor man ſtruck forcibly the imagination of the woman; 
and, by a kind of counter-ſtroke, on the tender and delicate 
brain of the child. Now though the fibres of the woman's 
drain were ' ſtrangely ſhaken by the violent flux of animal 
ſpirits on this occaſion ; yet they ha1 ſtr and conſiſtence 
enough to prevent an intire diſorder ; whereas the fibres of the 
- child's brain, being unable to bear the ſhock of thoſe ſpirits, 
were quite ruined 3 and the ravage was great enough to de- 
prive him of reaſon all his life-time. t 
Again, the view of the execution frighting the woman, the 


the perſon is more weak and delicate ; the ſpirits making a 


violent courſe of the animal ſpirits-was directed forcibly from | 


the brain to all thoſe parts of the body correſponding to the 
| ſuffering parts of the criminal z and the ſame thing muſt alſo 
happen in the child. But in the bones of the mother 


were not damaged ; and yet the rapid courſe of theſe ſpirits 
could eaſily overpower and break the tender and delicate fibres 
of the bones of the child; the bones being the laſt parts of 
the body that are formed, and having a very tender conſiſtence 
While the child is yet in the womb. | | 
To which it may be here added, that had the mother deter- 
mined the courſe of theſe ſpirits towards ſome other part of her 
body, by — or ſcratching herſelf vehemently, the child 
would not, in all probability, haue had its bones broken; but 
the part anſwering that, to which the motion of the ſpirits 
was determined, would haye been the ſufferer. ' - i 
Hence appears the reaſon why women, in the time of geſtation, 
| ſeeing pet ſons, &c.” marked in ſuch a manner in the face, im- 
preſs the ſame mark on the ſame parts of the child; and why, 
pon. rubbing ſome hidden part of the body, when ſtartled at 
x the fight of any thing, or agitated with any extraordinary paſ- 
ſion, the mark or impreſſion is faxed on that hidden part rather 
| than on the face of the child. From the principles here laid 
don, if the reader is diſpoſed"to-allow them, may moſt, if 
not all, the phat of monflers be caſily accounted for. 
Vegerobi Mois rA. There ar̃e alſo monſtrous productions in 
de vegetable world: ſuch, e. gr. are what ſome botaniſts call 
"mules, See MULE. . | £1 
Floriſts alſo give the denomination mon/lers, or mon/trous 


* 


Aewers, to thoſe flowers which are not only double, but 
double · podded; or when, inſtead of one flower, there are 
two or three riſing one above another from a ſingle ſtalk. 
MONSTRANS de droit, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, for re- 
ſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements that are his in right, tho 
on ſome occaſion found in poſſeſſion of another lately dead. 
MONSTRAVERUNT, a writ which lies for a tenant who 
_ free charter in antient demeſne, upon his being di- 
ſtrained for the payment of any ſervice or impoſition contrary 
to the liberty he does, or ought. to enjoy. 
MONTAN „ antient heretics, fo called from their leader 
Montanus, who acted the prophet, and had his propheteſſes. 
The Montanifti are the fame with what were otherwiſe deno- 
3 Phrygians, Cataphrygians, and Quintiliam; which 
ee. . f 
MONTANUM verz. See the article V ERV. 
MONTENSES. See Adonis Til. i 
MONTH, Mexs1s, the twelfth part of a year. 
_ Time, we have obſerved, is duration marked out for certain 
| uſes, and meaſured by the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Hence reſult divers kinds of years, and months, according to 
the particular luminary by whoſe revolutions they are deter- 
mined, and the particular purpoſes they are deſtined for: as, 
ue months, lunar months, civil months, aftronomical months, 


G 
Solar MonTa is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves chro- 
one intire ſign of the ecliptic. 24 
Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true motion, the ſolar 
months will be unequal ; fince the ſun is l in paſſing thro” 
the winter figns, than thro? thoſe of the ſummer. | 
But as — 2 travels through all the twelve in 365 days, 
hours, and 49 minutes, the quantity of a mean month will 
had by dividing that number by 12. On this principle, the 
quantity of a ſolar month will be found 30 days, 10 hours, 
29 minutes, 5 ſeconds. | 2M? 


Lunar Mon rs are either 7 periodical, or illuminative. 
wounds the perſon who views it the more ſtrongly and ſenſibly, |" Lunar ſynodical MonTa, alſo, 


ca abſolutely, lanar MonTH, 
and lunation, is the ſpace of time between two conjunctions 
of the moon with the ſun; or between two new moons. 
88 month, and Lou AT IW. 0 
he quantity of the fymodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44', 

7 I. Bee 14858. g 7:24 TAN ” 
Lunar periodical MoxT j is the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
makes her round through the zodiac; or wherein ſhe returns 

| to the ſame point. | ay 

The quantity of this month is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 8% 
antient Romans made uf lunar months, and made 

them alternately of 29 and 30 days: and marked the 
OY three terms, viz. calends, nones, and 


Lunar illuminative Mont is the ſpace from the firſt time of 
the moon”s appearance after new indon, to her firſt appearance 
_ after the new moon following. EE FEISS 
Hence, as the moon e Pen bes ſooner aſter the new 
moon, and ſometimes later; the quantity of the ;/luminative 
_ is not always the ſame.—By this month the Turks and 
Ara go. 5 _ Wes" nes 
Aftronomical or natural MonTH, is that meaſured by ſome 
exact interval correſponding to the motion of the ſun, or 
" RR > — 
Such are the lunar and ſolar months above - mentloned. Where 
note, That theſe months can be of no uſe in civil life, where 
it is required that the months begin and end on ſome certain day. 
For this reaſon, recourſe is had to another form of months. 


Civil, or common MonTa, is an interval of à certain number 


aſtronomical, either lunar, or ſolar month. 

Civil months are various, according to the aſtronomical month 
they are accommodated to. Fo ot BOYNE 
Civil lar Mon rs are to confiſt alternately of 29 and 30 days. 

Thus will two civil months be equal to two aſtronomical ones, 
abating for the odd minutes; and, conſequently, the new moon 
will be hereby kept to the firſt day of each ſuch civi month for 

a long time together. „ 
However, to make them keep conſtant pace with the civil 
months, at the end of each 948 months, a month of 29 days muſt 


| of whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity of ſome 


be added ; or etfe every 33d month muſt conſiſt of 30 days. 


This was the month in civil or common uſe among the 
| Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Caeſar. * 


Civil ſolar Mon v ns are to conſiſt akernately of 30 and 31 days, | 


excepting one month of the twelve, which forevery fourth year 


' ſhould conſiſt of 30 days, and for the other years of 29.— 


This form of civil menths was introduced by Julius Caſas | 


Under Auguſtus, the ſixth month, till then from its place called 
_ Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, in honour of that prince; 
and, t make the compliment yet the greater, a day was added 
to it; ſo that it now conſiſted of 3r days, though till then it 


* N ena 30 to malte up for which; a day was taken 
from February 5 ſo that henceſortrard it only conſiſted of 28 
days, and every fourth year of 293 though before it had ordi- 
narily conſiſted of 29 days, c. — And ſuch are the tivs/ or 
calendar months which now obtain through Europe. 


Philoſophical 


"Su 
8 


N PAGNOTE, the poft of the invulnerable, an eminence 


F 


|, fifteen feet in diameter, of folid Portland ftone, with a ſtair- 
_ cafe inthe middle of black marble. The pedeſtal is 21 feet 


 MOOD,,ox Monz, in logie, called alſo 


Dire Moop, is chat wherein the concluſion, js drawn from 


tte fourth, figure, ing of two univerſal affirmative 
| Premiſes, and s particular affirmative. concluſion.———The 
. conſonants. are, chiefy of uſe in the reduction of ſyllogiſms. 


dee Ribu ion. 
2 
ent manners of conju | 
We: actions or affeclions to be expreſſed as- thewing, com- 


„ L 


* 


' Fence Mom rn. Ses the article FEC E- montb. 


Aelet, eg, to ſuch as were ſquare in, their baſe, and pre- 


that the letters of each ſyllable are either vowels or conſo- 


Thus, Barbara is a ſyllagiſm or mood of the firſt figure, con- 


M'O 0 
Philoſephical Mona, amongſſ chemiſts, is the ſpace of 40 
TVT 
Dricantle Mou r u. See the article Da AcoxTIC. | 
Embel ent MonTH., See the article EMROLIsMIc. 


Twelve-MoxTh. See the article TWELVE- month. 
Ne ates. See the article CL1MaTE., 
ONTHLY courſes. See the article Mensss. 
ſen Without the reach of the cannon, of a place beſieged ; 
' where curious perſons poſt themſelves ta ſee an attack, and 
the manger of [23 ſiege, without being expoſed to danger. 
MONUMENT “, in architeQure,. 4 building deſtined to 


' preſerve the memory of the perſon who raiſed it, or of him 
; hn it was raiſed. Such are, a triumphal arch, a 
mauſoleum, a pyramid, c. | ; = 
be word comes from the Latin monumen;am, of monere, to 
y adviſe, advertiſe. ... FY ET TY 1 4168517 
The firſt monuments, which the antients erected, were the 
ſlones which they laid over their tombs, whereon they wrote 
. the names and actions of the deceaſed. 
Theſe ſtones were diſtioguiſh'd | 
as (heir figures were different. 


various names, according 
Greeks gave the name 


"ſerved the ſame depth throughout their whole length; 
. whence, were derived. our ſquare. pilaſters, or Attic columns. 
They called thoſe fyles, SU which, being round in t heir 
. baſe, ended in a, point at top, which gave occaſion to the 
- Invention. of diminiſhed columns. orangene 
The name pyramigs they gave to thoſe, which were ſquare at 
the foot, and terminated in a point at top, in manner of 2 
tal nes © rs pronaig nds tors pe bun a2 
And the name abeliſc, to thoſe whoſe baſes were more in 
length than in breadth, and which roſe, ſtill leſſening, to 2 
very great height, reſembling the figure of the ſpits ox inſtru- 
ments uſed by the antients in roaſting, the fleſh of theit ſa- 
crifices, . which they called obeli, CSN. 13: Leser nine) 
MonumENT, abſolutely. ſo called among us, denotes a 
— Wagp thcent pillar erected by order of parliament, ..in memory 
of the burning of the eity f London, anno 1666. in,the very 
lacs where the fire began · | on 


a n i 10 N ineen 
It is of the Doric order, 202 feet high from the ground, and 


ſquare, and 40 high; the front being enriched with curious 
ole Belts th oo o hs #4) bo tee 
MONY; Ses the article Mons r. 
YT Moon, is 
Ef: diſpoſition: of the. ſeveral propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, 
reſpect of quantity and quality. _ | 
Buy proper diſpoſition, we mean ſuch wherein. the antece- 
dent being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the form, can- 
not be falſe. 80 that all thoſe; mogd or manners of ſyl- 
* 2 are at once excluded, where no concluſion formally 
lows; or where the, antecedent being true, a falſe .con- 


_ clubon)may be drawn from ie. 
re ate two kinds of moods ; the one direct, the other 
- indirect. 2 98 l wes * 


the premiſes directly and immediately, ——As, every animal 


| Ie aifingchings every man is an animal; therefore eyery man 
db a living ft * 


thing. 
Tadire Moon, is that 
immediately from the premiſes, but follows from them by 
means of a converſion.— As, 8 is a "ch; thing; | 
. every man is an animal ; therefore ſome living thing is a man. 
: Thee are — eget direct moods ; whereof (4,4 10 to the 
- firſt figure four to the ſecond; and fix to the third, - 
They are denoted by ſo many artificial words. framed. for 
vis. 1, Barbara, celarent, dari, ferioque. 


9 oO 


iv GA 1357 Ib + $ 14 
in the concluſion is not inſerred 


* 4% fe/tina, baroco.. rapti, felapton : diſanns da- 
e '@ 2 wt lg | 


7 4 
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aud the n e 
E, gr. conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the three ptopoſi - 
tions of a ſyllogiſm-3.viz. major, minor, and concluſion. Add, 


nants: dhe yowels are A., which denotes ap univerſal affirm- 
ative propoſition; E, an univerſal negative ; I, a partieu- 
mative; and O, 2 particular negative. | 


; ing of three univerſal affirmative. propoſitions : Baralip of 


Moop, or Monx, in grammar, is uſed. to ſignify the differ- 
conjugating verbs, agreeably to the different 


TY 


— 


— 


eig words lie wholly i the ſyllables, 


M O © 


Hence ariſe five moods; viz. the indicativey inperative; opta- 


ve, ſubjunAive, and infinitive ; Which ſee. 


Some grammarians reckon. but four moods, confounding the 
optative with the ſubjunctive; and ſome make fix, dividing 
optative into potential and optative. 


but the Latins have but ſour. In Engliſh the terminations 

are the ſame in all the mẽ,jEü. ' 

of that kind of words which ſignify the manner and form. of 
our thought: whereof the principal is- affirmation, Verbs 


tion regards different perſons, and different times: whenc 


But, beſides theſe, men have thought fit to invent other infle- 
xions, to explain what paſſes in their mind ſtill more diſtinctiy: 

. for, in the firſt place, they conſidered, that, beſides the ſimple 
_ affirmations, as he lover, he loved; there were others modified 
and conditional, as, i he: loved, thougb he ſhould leve.: and 
the better to diſtinguiſh theſe affirmations from the others, they 
doubled the inflexions of thoſe tenſes or times; making ſome 


the reſt for affirmations that were modified, as, if he heul 
love, might he have loved. Vet they kept not ſteadily to their 
rules; but ſometimes made uſe of ſimple inſlexions to ex- 
preſs affirmations that were modified ; as et vereor; for ei 
. verear. And it js from this kind of reflection, that gramma- 
rians have formed the mood they call ſubjunctive. 17 0 
But further, beſides the affirmation, the action of our will may 
de taken for a mad, or manner of our thought; and men have 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of expreſſing what they 
will, as well as what they thint,—Now we may will a thing 
in ſevetal manners ; 'whereof there are three which may be 
.  conlidered as the principal. Firſt then, we ſometimes will 
things which do not depend on ourſelves 3 and in that, caſe 
we only will them by-@ bare wiſn, which the Latins expreſs 
8 by the particle amm and we by, pleaſe Ged. Some lan- 
; Sva3ges, for inſtance, the. Greek, have invented particular 
Inflexions fot this end; whence the grammarians have taken 
occaſion to call this the optative nod and there ſeems ſome- 
thing like both. in the French, Italian, and Spaniſh tongues, 
in regard theſe have a kind of triple tenſes; but in Latin, 
Engliſh, Ac. the ſame.' inflexions ſerve ſor the ſubjumctive, 
and for. the optatiye. For this reaſon, one may very well re- 
trench this mood from the Latin conjugations 3; it being the 
different inflexions that make med, not the different an- 
h vers. of bgnifying, which may be! varied to infinity. +, 
We ſometimes will in manner; as when we are con- 
tent a thing ſhould come to paſs, though we do not abſolutely 
daeſite it; as hen Terence ſays, 4%. nf 6 perdat, pereat, let 
him ſpend, ſink, periſ . Men might haue invented a particu- 
lar. inflexion to expreſs this movement, as in Greek they have 
done to expreſa a ſimple deſire: but they haye not done it; and, 
in lieu thereof, they make uſe of the ſubjunctive. In Engyſh 
e add the particle: let, let him ſpend, &e,—Authors, call 
mis the potential, or canegſſius mood. See; POTENTIAL. i 
The third manner of willing is, when what woe deſire, de- 


ſignify, our will that he do it.— This is the motion we uſe, 
when we command or pray; and to expreſs this motion, 
Was invented the mood we call imperative; which has no firſt 
perſon in the fingular, becauſe a man, properly ſpeaking, 
Cannot command himſelf: in ſome languages it has no third 
perſon, becauſe, in ſtrictneſs, a man cannot command any 
perſon, but him to whom he ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf, — 
And in regard the command or prayer always relates to what 
is to come, it happens that the imperative moad, and the fu- 
ture tenſe, are frequently uſed for each other (eſpecially in 
the Hebrew) ; as, non occides, thou ſhalt not kill, for do not 


that purpoſe 4. | #i4,, Hence ſome grammarians place the imperative among 
Baralip, «elantes, dabitis, fapiſme, friſeſom. 2. Ceſare, a- May * | ; 


the number of future. | 

Of all the moods we have mentioned, the oriental 
have none but the laſt, which is the imperative; and, on the 

contrary, the modern languages have none of them any parti- 

cular inflexion for the imperative. The method we take for 
it in Engliſh, is either to omit the pronoun, or tranſpoſe it: 
thus, Io 
e an b z' love we, an imperative. 

O0OD, in phi £S:: ia gt W 
Moop, 2 See the article Mopx. 8 
MOON, ln, C, in aftronomy, one of the heavenly bodies, 

uſually ranked i 
. accounted a ſatellite, or ſecondary Pt fois ins 
. "The moon is an attendant of our earth, whom ſhe reſpeRts as 
1, centre, and in whoſeneighbourhood ſhe is conſtantly found 3 


* 4 


do depart from us by an angle greater than ten minutes. 
the moon round the earth: her orbit is an ellipſis, in which 
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he Greeks have five moods of verbs differing in termination 30 
For the origin of moods, it may be obſerved, that verbs are 


are alſo formed. to receive different inflexions, as the affirma- 
. -ariſe the tenſes and perſons of velb ee. 


. . ſerve for ſimple affirmations, as, /love, be loved ; and reſerving. 


pending on another petſon, of whom we can obtain it, we 


ve, is a ſimple affirmation; love, an imperative: 


the planets; but with more proprietyʒ 


inſomuchi as, if viewed from the ſun; ſhe would never appear 
As all the other planets move primarily round the ſun, ſo does 


—_ "Ps 2 i >. 0 wa a" . 
ä ee 
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Ede mean diſtance of the moon from the earth is 60 4 ſemi- 


to that of the ſun, as 48,911 to 10, ooo; its quantity of 


"| earth, as 139-2 to 407.8. 
Pheanomena 
waning; ſometimes horned, then ſemicircular ; ſometimes 


having been firſt obſerved by Endymion, an antient Grecian, 


in its native darkneſs. The face of 


wat 


L 


is faid to be dichotomized, or biſetted. 


4 ate aſþeft, or 
face MPN is 
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M OO 


round us in 2 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes; which is alſo the 
iſe time o her rotation round her axis. 


diameters of the earth; which is equivalent to 240,000 miles. 
The mean eccentricity of her orbit is 8859 of her mean di- 
tance, which makes a conſiderable variation in that mean 
7" AE 

— diamgter i to that of the earth, as 11 to 40.2, or 
2175 miles: its mean apparent diameter is 31 minutes 16 f, 
and that of the ſun 32 minutes 12 ſeconds. 
The moon's ſurface contains 144000,000 ſquare miles, and its 
ſolidity $,000,000,000 cubical ones. The denſity of the 
moon's body is to that of the earth, as 48,911 to 39,214; 


matter to that of the earth, nearly as I to 39.15; and the 
force of gravity on its ſurface, is to that on the ſurface of the 


ces of the 


the Moon.—The different : 
then 


numerous ; ſometimes ſhe is increaſing, 


of 


moon are vary 


ibbous, then full and globular. 

imes, again, ſhe illumines us the whole night; ſome- 

times only a part of it; ſometimes ſhe is found in the ſouthern 
iſphere, ſometimes in the northern: all which variations 


who watched her motions, ſhe was fabled to have fallen in 
love with him. | 
The ſource of moſt of theſe appearances is, that the moon is 
2 dark, opake, and ſpherical body, and only ſhines with the 
light ſhe receives from the ſun; whence only that half turned 
towards him can be illumined, the oppoſite one remaining 
moon viſible on our 
„is that of her body turned towards the earth ; 
according 0 the arious poſton of the meon with 
and 
etimes por- 
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earth, and then we obſerve an half-moon, as in C and ſhe 


a fourth part of a circle 


In this ſituation the ſun and moon are 
ſaid to be in a 


removed from each other ; 


the moon is 


quadrature. 
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wherein the two circles interſect each other, is 


Thi 


| __ to the moon than ſhe receives from it.— 


Courſe and motion of the Moon. — Though the moon finiſh 
. courſe in 27 days 7 hours, which interval we call a periodical 


junction with 
the lunation be completed in Ib than 29 day 


this ls rs, 
his circle 


| 7 northwards, is called, the a/c 
of t 


- 


_——__ 


— IDS | 
0 


XO O 


ſimilat to the arch of elongation EL; or, which is the ſume 


thing, the angle ST L is nearly equal to the angle MLO: 
as is demonſtrated by geometers. 


To delineate the Moon's phaſes for any time. Let the circle 


COBP (jg. 14.) repreſent the moon's diſk turned towards the 
earth, and let OP be the line in which the ſemicircle OCPis 
projected, which ſuppoſe cut at right angles by the diameter 
then making LP the radius, take LF equal to the co- 
ſine of the elongation of the moon; and upon BC, as the 
8 axis, and LF the leſs, deſcribe the ſemiellipſis BFC; 
is ellipſis will cut off from the moon's diſk the portion 
BFCP, of the illumined face viſible on the earth. | 
As the moon illumines the earth by a light reflected from the 
ſun, ſo is ſhe reciprocally illumined by the earth, which reflects 
the ſun's rays to the ſurface of the moon, and that much more 
abundantly than ſhe receives them from the moon. For the 
ſurface of the earth is above 15 times greater than that of the 
moon ; and, therefore, ſuppoſing the texture of each body alike, 
as to the power of reflecting, the earth muſt return 15 times 
new 
moons, the illumined ſide of the earth is turned fully towards 
the moon, and will, therefore, at that time, illumine the dark 
ſide of the mbon; and then the lunar inhabitants (if ſuch there 
be) will have a full earth, as we, in a ſimilar poſition, have a 
moons and hence ariſes that dim light obſerved in the old 
and new moons ; whereby, beſides the bright horns, we per- 
ceive ſomewhat more of her body behind them, though very 
obſcurely.— When the gn comes to be in oppoſition to the 
ſun, the earth ſeen from the moon will appear in conjunction 
with him, and its dark fide will be turned towards the moon ; 
in which poſition the earth will diſappear to the moon, as that 
does to us at the time of the new moon, or in her conjunction 
with the ſun. After this, the lunar inhabitants will ſee the 
earth in an horned figure, —In fine, the earth will preſent all 


the ſame phaſes to the moon, as the moon does to the earth. 


Dr. Hook, accounting for the reaſon why the moon's light af- 
fords no viſible heat, obſerves, that the quantity of light 
which falls on the hemiſphere of the full moon, is rarefied inta 
a ſphere 288 times greater in diameter than the moon, before 
it arrive at us; and, conſequently, that the moon's light is 
104368 times weaker than thas f the ſun.—lt would, there- 


fore, require 104.368 full moons to give a light and heat equal 


to that of the ſun at noon. Sun, Hear, Sc. 


ha 


month, yet ſhe is longer in paſſing from one conjunction to 
another which ſpace we call a ynodical month, or a Junation. 
The reaſon is, that while the moon is performing its courſe round 


| the earth in its own orbit, the earth, with its attendant, is 


making its round the ſun, and both are advanced al- 
a W towards the caſt; ſo that the point of the or- 
bit, which, in the former poſition, was in a right os 
the centres of the earth and ſun, is now more weſterly than 
ſun: and when the moon is arrived again atthat poi 
it will not yet be ſeen in ion wi ſyn ; nor w. 
days and an balf, 
it with the plane of 


the plane of the moon s orbit coinci 


| the ecliptic, i. e. were the earth and moon both moved in the 


fame 
earth, would appear 


the moon's way in the heavens, viewed from the 
juſt the ſame with that of the ſun; with 
that the ſun would be found to deſcribe 
in the ſpace of a year, and the moon hers in a month, 


hut this is not the caſe; for the two planes cut each other 


in a right line, p through the centre of the earth, and 
S ener degrees. 
e. gr. 15.) a portion earth's orbit, 
T the earth, and gbr 5 | 
centre of the earth; from the ſame centre T, in the plane of 
the ecliptic, deſcribe another circle CGDH, whoſe ſemi- 


diameter is equal to that of the moon's orbit. Now theſe ty 


circles, being in ſeveral planes, and having the ſame centre E, 
will in each other in a line DC, through the 
centre of the earth. ventiy, CE, one half of the 


orbit of the moon, will be rai d above the plane of the circle 
towards the north; and DF C, the other half, will - 


CGH, 1 1 a 
be ſunk below it towards the ſouth. —The- right ks Dy» 
of the nodes, and the points of the angles C and D, the nodes : 
whereof that where the moon aſcends above the plane of the 
f dragon; and the other D, the deſcending node, and 'he 
dragon's tail; and the interval of time between the moov's going 


I the line of the nodes were immoyeable, that is, if it had no 
other motion, but that whereby it is carried round the ſun, it 

would {till Jock towards the ſame point of the ediptic; i. e. 
it would always 


parallel to itſelf : but it is found by ob- 
ſervation, nog Up ob of the nodes conſtantly changes place, 
and ſhifts in ſituation from calt to weſt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns; and, by a retrograde motion, finiſhes its ci 


| In about nineteen years; in, which time ach of the nodes 


returns 


> moon's orbit, wherein is the 
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Here i follows, that the moon is never preciſely in the eclip- | 
tic but twice. each period; vis. when the is in the nodes. 
n the reſt of per courſe ſhe deviates from it, be- | 
ing ne or farther from the ecliptic, as ſhe is nearer or ſar- 
_ ther e In the pours F and E ſhe is at her 
 » eateſt diſtance from the nodes; which points are therefore 
© called her limits. . 
3. moqn's diſtance from the nodes, or rather from the ec 
is called her latitude, which is meaſured by an * 


O O 


| from the centre of the diſk, and ſometimes approach towarts 
| it; and ſome parts, that were before inviſible, become con- 


icuous; which is called the moon's lilration. 
et this equability of rotation occaſions an apparent irregula- 
rity; for the axis of the moon not bein perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit, but à little incline to it; and this axis 
maintaining its paralleliſm, in its motion round the earth; it 
muſt neceſſarily change its fituation, in reſpect of an obſerver 
on the earth; to whom ſometimes the one, and ſometimes 
the other, pole of the moon becomes viſible : whence it ap- 

rs to have a kind of wavering, or vacillation. 


circle drawn through. the ben, perpendiculat 2 the 5 Phyſical cauſe of the Moon's metions.—T he moon, we have ob- 


. and intercepted. between the moon and the ecliptic. — 
. moon's 2 wi, at the greateſt, as in E or F, never 


5 b axon, that 1 IT 2 from x 
is co 55 0 an is either 
wing nearer, 8 jp Brig from us. The —— is, 
45 the, moon "does not move in a circular orbit, which has 
the earth for its centre; but in an elliptic orbit (as repreſented 
in fe. 16,), one of whoſe ſoci is the centre of the earth: AP 
repreſents the greater axis of the ellipſis, and the line of the 
Ke and J C the eccentricity: the point A, which is the 
apſis, is called the apogee of the moon; and P, the 
dove apſis, is the moon's perigee, or the point wherein the 
comes neareſt the earth. 
The ſpace of time wherein the men, going from the apogee, 
returns to, it again, is called the anomaliftic month.” © 


rved, moves round the earth by the ſame laws, and in the 


' ſame manner, as the earth, and other planets, move round 
the ſun.— The ſolution, therefote, of the lunar motion, in 


4x and about'18 minutes; which latitude i is 
be weſt an gles at the nodes. | ge 


neral, comes under thoſe of the earth, and other planets. 

As for the particular irregularities in the moon's motion, to 
which the earth, and other planets, are not ſubject, they 
ariſe from the ſun, which acts on, and diſturbs her in her 
ordinary progreſs through, her orbit ; and are all mechanically 


| deducible from the ſame great law whereby her general mo- 


tion is directed; viz. the law of gravitation, or attraction. 
Other ſecondary planets, v. gr. the ſatellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, are, doubtleſs, ſubject to the like irregularities with the 


moon; as being expoſed to the ſame perturbating or diſturb- 
ing force of the ſun; but their diſtance ſecures them from 
dur obſervation. 

; The laws of the ſeveral irregularities in the ſyzygies, quadra- 


tures, &c. ſee under SYZYGIES, QUADRATURES, C 


© If che moon's orbit had no other motion but that -wherewith | {fironemy of the Moon.—1*, Tip determine the period of the 


it is carried round the ſun, it would ſtill retain a poſition pa- 
rallel to itſelf, and always point the ſame way, and be ob- 
ſerved in the fame point of the ecliptic ; but the line of the 
 apſides is likewiſe obſerved to be moveable, and to have an 
angular motion round the earth, from weſt to eaſt, according | 
td the order of the ſigns, returning to the ſame fituation in 
" the ſpace of about nine 
* 8 of the Moon%' motion, and that of her orbit, 
ery conſiderable. For, 1*, When the earth is in her 
heh. the moon is in her aphelion likewiſe ; in which caſe 
F. n ber pace, and performs her circuit in a ſhorter 
time; on the contrary, when the earth is in its peribelion, | 
the. moon is {6 too, and the flackens her motion: and | 
thus ſhe revolves round the earth in a ſhorter ſpace, when the 
earth is in her aphelion, that when in her perihelion; To'that 
|... periodical months are not all equal. 
„When the moon is in her ſpzypics, 7. e. in the line that 
Joes centres. of the earth and fun, which is either in her 
conjunction or oppoſition, The moves ſwifte:, ceteris paribus, 
_ than when in the quadratures. 
: Ex . the Link diſtance 'pf th moon from the 
es, i, &. from ion to co on anges 
e LR er, that i 7 from the e conjunction 
to her Ot Gate ture, e abates formewhat of . 
Which, in the ſecond quarter, ſhe recovers ; in the third 
ter ſhe again loſes; 200 in the aſt ſhe again recoy recovers.— 
inequality was firſt diſcovered” by Tycho Brake, who es 
it, the. moon % variation. 
40> The moon moves in an ellipſis, oc of whole tie - 
centre of the earth, round which b the deſcribes area 


moon's revolution round the earth, or the periodical month; 


and the time between one oppoſition and another, or the Hy- 
' odical month. 
Since, in the middle of 2 lunar eclipſe, the moon is oppoſite 


to the ſun, compute the time between two eclipſes, or oppoſi- 


tions, and divide this by the number of lunations that have 


| 


| 


paſſed in the mean time; the quotient will be the quantity of 


the ſynodical month.-Com pute the ſun's mean motion-du- 
| ring'the time. of the ynodical month, and add this to the in- 


tirecircledeſcribed by the moon. Then, as the ſum is to 3600 


is the quantity of the ſynodical month to the periodical. 


Thus, Copernicus, in the year 1500, November 6. at twelve 
— t. obſerved an eclipſe of the mon at Rome; and 
I. 1523. at 4 h. 25, another at Cracow: hence the 
quantity the ſynodical month is thus determined: 
Obſ. 2 An. 1523 d. 23h. 4.25 
„ Odſ. 1 An. 1500 d. 310h. — 


3 of time An. 22 d. nc 000g 3708 | 
bing ndr. 22. 297k 2 | 
4 3 
Which divided by 282 months elapſed in the mean time, 
IN of the ſynodical month 42521“, 9, 9 ; 
— the days, 12 hours, 41 minutes. 
other obſervations of eclipſes, the one at Cracow, 


2 ylon, „ the ſame author determines more acz 


N a" W 
3 — . 10”. gf who g 


. 


| ul w he ine, a the rar pln do reve — | W 11 h. 4 75 10, 
u 


wWhence ber motion in the perigee otro s mean in the rims 205 A a 2s gr 
muſt be in the api The moon's motion 389. 6. 24. 18. 
35 The ro ahne & Moon is « ble; and does not | Sy of april monk 27 d. 1h. 43 5%. 


periey figure; eccentricity being 
N eee diminifhed: it is ne, 


. -, when the line ef the apſides coincides with that of ſyzy- | 
_ gies; and leaf, NR otter | 


ri 
8 8 of the moon without n Irivgnlarity ; 
being faund to move forward; when it coincides with 


Ine of © e iyz ies; and backward, when it cuts that line 


_ at right angles. — Nor is this progreſs and regreſs in any mea- 

N pb eg in the conjunction, or oppoſition, fr bridal y | 

ard; and in the quadratures, it moves 8 
„ Nands till, or goes backward: - 

„Ide motion er Fog the toes 1s ot er ite en the | 


they go backward, from eaſt to 
ewton ſhews, is done with the velocity cf 16% 7275. 
ee emen 
only equable e b e herewith 
e e in the dne pate of time, in 


ſhe revolyes us in her orbit; wh it N 
N Pea ne (ike KR ea) 


o ethereal Bs axle 7 e 
. in its orbit, is unequal ; ix follows, that 
when, the n 1 Og gee, where it moves ſwifteſt in its 
orbit, chat part o itz f which, on account of its motion 
i ide orbit, "ould be turned from the earth, is not ſo, in- 
2 97 iby een of Its motion round its axis, —Thus' ſome 


«of heads nies with wtf the yp at ri « 
; and this, ir |, « proceed i anticedentia, i. e. from Faurus to Aries, from 


0 


; 


þ 


' 


| 


1.— I, The quantiy of the periodical month being ie 
the rule of ree we may find the zizon's diurnal and ho- 


ben er the moon be confrutted. 

2®, If the ſun's mean 4iurnal motion. be ſubtracted from the 
moon's mean diurnal motion, the remainder will give the 
- moon's diurnal motion from the ſun: and thus may a table of 
latitudes be conſtructed ; ſuch as thoſe of Bullialdus. :, 
9%; Since, in the middle of a total eclipſe, the moan is in the 
node, if the ſun's place be found for that time, n 
„ re e Fg. on bgoe 


4*, From comparing the antient obſervations with the mo- 
th by it appears, that the nodes have a motion, and that they 


Aries to Piſces; r. If, then, to the moon's mean diurnal 


lotion be added te diufmsl motion uf the nodes, the ſame 


will be the motion of the latitude ; and thence, by the ys 
© of 'three,, may be found in what time by moon 

from dhe dragon's head, or in what time ſh — 4 — and 
rns to it: thatia the quantity.of the dracontic month. T 
T. E the motion of. the diurpal apogee, be; ſubtracted from 


ACN F ons .. «s 44. 5. . 
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ry motion, r. And thus may tables of the mean mo- 


mean motion af the moon, the remainder will akon 6 


© dcn ene e meta frapdca 
ee of Kepler, the mea ws 


SE REO BELA Was ed ai ic... HO 5 


M O 0 


h. 474 8”. The place of the apogee for the year 
22 2. 1. old ſtile, was 11 8 8%, 575 1, The 
place af the eta nodes 4 8 279, 39, 17 » Mean di- 
urnal motion of the 2z02n 13% 10, 35 iurnal motion 
of the apogee 6, 41. Diurnal motion of the nodes 3, 11 
Laſtly, the eccentricity 4362 parts, ſuch, whereof the ſemi- 

© diameter of the eccentric is 100,000: and therefore the diur- 

nal motion of the latitude is 13?, 1 3 46”; and the diurnal 


motion from the apogee 13˙, 3, 54 | 


'Te find the Moon's age.—To the day of the month add the 
epact of the year, and the months from March incluſive. — 
Ine ſum, if under 30; if over, tke excels ; is the moon's age. 
If the month have but 30 days, the exceſs above 29 is.the 
moon's age. See AGE, "4% 2 

To find the time of the MooN's being in the meridian, or ſouthing. 
— Multiply her age, if under 15 days, by 4; and divide the 
product by 5 ; the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder, 
multiplied by 12, the minute, If her age exceed 15, ſubtract 
I5, and proceed with the remainder as before. 

To find the time of the Moon's beginning to ſhine —Multiply her 
age, if under 15, by 48; and divide the product by 60: the 
quotient gives the hour ; and the remainder the minute. If 
her age be above 15 days, ſubtract the time thus found, from 
243 the remainder gives the time of ſhining in the morn- 


For the eclipſes of the Moox, ſee EclirsEs.— For the Moon's 


parallax, ſee PARALLAX, 


Theory of the Moon's motions and irregularities ——The tables of | 


equation, Which ſerve to ſolve the irregularities of the ſun, do 
likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of the moon. 

But then theſe equations muſt be corrected for the moon; other- 
wiſe they will not exhibit the true motions in the ſyzygies.— 
The method is thus: Suppoſe the moon's place in the zodiac, 
required in longitude, for any given time; here, we fuſt find, 
in the tables, Fe place where it would be, ſuppoſing its mo- 
tion uniform, which we call mean, and which is ſometimes 
faſter, and ſometimes ſlower, than the true motion: then, to 
find where the true motion will place her, which is alſo the 
apparent, we are to find in another table at what diſtance it is 
from its apogee; for, according to this diſtance, the difference 
between her true aud mean motion, and the two places which 
correſpond thereto, is the greater. The true place thus found, 
is not yet the tru place; but varies ſrom it, as the moon, is 
mare or leſs remote both from the ſun; and the ſun's apogee : 


which variation reſpecting, at the fame time, thoſe two dif- 


- ferent diſtances, they are to be both conſidered and combined 
| Which table gives the. cor- 
thus corrected, is not the true place, unleſs. the . moon; be 
either in — — if ſhe be out of theſe, 
there muſt be another correction, which depends on two thi 
taken together, and compared, viz. the diſtance of the moon's 
c eorrecte Der 
| d to her own apogee. this laſt. du ving b 
| operations and corrections, we arrive at 
the moon's true place for —— In yp, it muſt be own- 
ed, there occur prodigious difficulties : the lunar inequalities 
— ſo „ that it was in vain the aſtronomers laboured to 
bring them under any rule, before the great Sir I. Newton ; 
to —— we are indebted both for the mechanical cauſes, of 
theſe inequalities, and for the method of Fomputing and aſcer- | 
taining them: ſo that he has given us a world, in great mea- | 
\ ſure, Ris own diſcovering, or rather ſubduing. 1+ | 
From the theory of gravity he ſhews, that the larger pla- 
nets, revolving round. the fun, may carry along wi m 
ſmaller planets reyolving round themſelwes; and ſhews alſo, 
d priori, that theſe ſmaller. muſt. move in ellipſes having 


— — K — 


their umbilici in the centres of the larger; and muſt have 
their motion in their orbits variouſly diſturbed by the motion 
of the ſun; and, in a word, muſt be affected with thoſe in- 
e qualities which we actually obferve in the moon. And from || 
this theory, he argues analogous irregularities in the ſatellites 


of Saturn. r 95% T1276 9 | 12414. 
From the ſame. theory he examines the force which the ſun | 
has to diſturb. the avoon's motion, determines, the horary in- 
creaſe of the area which. the m would deſcribe in a circular | 
orbit by radii drawn, to the earth her diſtance from the earth 
the motion in a circular and elliptic orbit — the mean | 
motion of the nodes. che true motion of the nodes che ho- 
rary 1 of the inclination ofthe moon's orbit to the plane | 


Laſtly, From the ſame theory he has found the anus] oqus 
tion of the moon's mean motion to ariſe from the various dila- 


#1 


tation of her orbit 5 and that variation to ariſe from the ſun's | city 


force, which, being greater in the perigee, diſtends the orbit; 
and, being leſs in the apogee, ſuffors it to be again contrated, — 
In the dilating orbit ſne moves more ſlowly; in the contracted, 
more 91 0 and the annual equation, whereby this inequality 
is compenſated, in the apogee and. perigre, is nothing at all; 
*a moderate diſtance from the ſun, it amounts to 21 50”; 
Ub. 7 N 2 | N 


— 
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* N as in à table apart. 
a ion to be made of the true places firſt found . That place, 


do itz 


and in other places it is p 


roportional to the equation of the ſun's 
centre, and is added to the mean motion of the, noon, when 
the earth proceeds from its aphelion to its perihelion; and ſub- 

tracted when in the oppoſite part. 5 
Thus, ſuppoſing the radius of the orbit magnus 1000, and the 
earth's eccentricity 164; this equation, when greateſt, accord- 
ing to the theory of gravity, comes out 11, 49”. 

He adds, that, in the earth's perihelion, the nodes move ſwifter 
than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate ratio of the earth's 
diſtance from the ſun, inverſly. Whence ariſe annual equa- 
tions of their motions, proportionable to that of the centre of 
the ſun.—Now the ſun's motions in a duplicate ratio of the 
earth's diſtance from the ſun inverſly, and the greateſt equa- 
tion of the centre which this inequality occaſions, is 1% 50, 
26”, agreeable to the ſun's eccentricity 16 44. If the ſun's 
motion were in a triplicate ratio of its diſtance inverſly, this 
inequality could generate the greateſt equation 2% 56, 9; 
and therefore the greateſt equations which the inequalities of 
the motions of the moon's apogee and nodes occaſion, are to 2®, 
56% 9%, as the mean diurnal motion of the moon's apogee, and 
the mean diurnal motion of her nodes, are to the mean diur- 
nal motion of the ſun.—Whence the greateſt equation of the 
mean motion of the apogee comes out 19', 42”; and the great- 
eſt equation of the mean motion of the nodes ꝙ, 27”. The 
former equation is added, and the latter ſubtracted, when the 
earth proceeds from its perihelion to its aphelion, and the con- 
trary in the oppoſite part of its orbit. | 
From the ſame theory of gravity, it alſo appears, that the ſun's 
action on the moon muſt be ſomewhat greater when the tranſ- 


verſe diameter of the lunar orbit paſſes through the ſun, than 


when it is at right angles with the line that joins the earth and 
ſun: and, therefore, that the lunar orbit is ſomewhat greater 
in the firſt caſe, than in the ſecond, Hence ariſes another equa- 
tion of the mean lunar motion, depending on the ſituation of 
the moon's apogee with regard to the ſun, which is greateſt when 


the moon's. apogee is in an octant with the ſun; and none, 


when ſhe arrives at the quadrature, or ſyzygies; and is added 

to the mean motion, inthe of the moon's apogee from 

the quadrature to the ſyzygies, and ſubtracted in the paſſage 
of the apogee from the ſyzygies to the quadrature, = 
This equation, which Sir Iſaac calls ſemęſtris, when greateſt, 
vi. in the octants of the apogee, ariſes to 3, 45, at a mean 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun; but it increaſes and dimi- 
niſhes in a triplicate ratio of the ſun's. diſtance. inverſſy; and 
therefore, in the ſun's greateſt. diſtance, is 3, 34 ; in the 
ſmalleſt, 3, 56”, nearly. But when the apogee of the moon 
is without the octants, it becomes leſs, and is to the 
equation, as the ſine of double the diſtance of the moors apo- 
5 F the next ſyzygy or quadrature, to the radius. 


rom the ſame theory of gravity it follows, that the ſun's 


action on the moon is ſomewhat greater when à right line, 
drawn through the moon's nodes, paſſes through the ſun, than 
when, chat Ine is at right angles with another joining the 
ſun and earth: and hence ariſes another equation of the moor's 
mean motion, which he calls ſecunda ſeme/tris, and which is 
greateſt, when the nodes are in the ſun's octants, and vaniſhes 
when they are in the zyzygies, or quadratures; and, in other 
ſituations af the nodes, is proportionable to the ſine oſ dou- 
ble the diſtances of either node from the next. yzygys, or 
rature. -- - | w__ Nei Gtoe 

It is added to the moon's mean motion while the nodes are in 
i e-from. the ſun's, quadratures to the next ſyaygy, 


their 
and ſ in their paſſage from the ſyzygies to the qua- 


, dratures in the octants. 88 2 YT 7 | 
When it is greateſt, /it. amounts to 47”, at a mean diſtance 


of the carth. from the ſun; as appears from the theoty of gra- 
vity : at other diſtances of the ſun, this equation in the oQtants 


of the nodes is reciprocally as the cube of the ſun's diſtance 
and therefore in the ſun's perigee is 453 in 


from; the earth; 


- 5 +> &# Fo 


his apo nearly 49. 21 e rt leni boy 
| By he er thoory of grave the moors | proceeds the . 


when either in conjunction with the ſun, or in oppoſition 
dali retrograde when. in quadrature. with the ſun.— 


In the former caſe, the eccentricity is greateſt, and in the 


T 
generate the principal equation | hich he 

A gen, ö 8 equa- 
tion 18 at 1250, 187. 6 
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Horrox firſt obſerved the moon to revolve in an ellipſis 


* 
- 


the earth placed in the lower umbilicys: and Halle placed. the 


centre of the ellipſis in an epicycle, whoſe centre revolyes 
- uniformly about the earth: and · from the motion in the epi- 
cycle ariſe the inequalities. now obſerved. in the progreſs and 


an beer an i woo alt ot 2a ld 
Suppoſe the mean di 8 che moon from the earth divided 
into 100, o, and let I. ¶ Tub. iron. fig, 17.) repreſent the 

earth, and IC che mean ©: city 

produce LC to.B, chat C B may be the ſine of the! g 

0 ſemimenſtrual r 12% 18, i».the, radiug. 3 the 
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tricity of the.arogy, ꝗ505 parts; 


d an the centre C, wich the interval CB. 
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r bo poten ghana | 
it revolves according to the order of the Jetters 
A. Take the angle BCD equal to double the annual ar- 


is 


* or double the diſtance of the true place of the ſun 


the mon apogee once equated, and 
ſewimenſtrual 9 and ID the 
eccentricity of ibn orbit tending to the apogee equated a ſe- 
cond ti — hence the moon's mean motion, apogee, 
© © and eccentricity, n 
TTT 
| the commoneſt methods. | 
© dion, by reaſon of the force of the 
of che moos orbit will move more ſwiftly about 
- the centre C, than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate 


ol the equation'of the centre of the ſun, comprehended in the 


- annual a the centre of the moon's orbit will move 
mot in the BDA, n 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun i 


| That de fame may fill move more fir in a ratio 
- of the diſtunce inverſly from the centre of the orbit D, draw 
DP towards the $ apogee, or to TC; and take 
the angle BDG equal o the = from the fs erg 
2 LE 
z or, which is the ſame thing, take the 
to the complement of the true anomaly of 
; and Jet DF be to DO as double the 
| 9 paw. 
. "the earth, and the mean diurnal motion of the fun from the 
moon's apogee, to the mean diurnal motion of the fun from its 
conjunculy, +5 as 23} iv 2000, and . 


EAI 7 


placed in the point F, 


— 5 — ron tr whoſe centre is D, and its radius] poſed 


DF, while the point D proceeds in the circumference of the 

_ Erle DABD: thus the velocity, wherewith the centre of the 

moon s orbit moves in a certain curve, deſcribed about the 

— "will be reciprocally as the cube of the ſur s diſtance 

from the earth. 

| The computatzon of this motion is difficult ; but it will be 
i. "I fy by the following approxination : If the moon's mean 
the earth be $00,000 and its 


F 


Ade diflance TC, Cd en to the earth, 


—— — 


—— earth, ſubtends 


that tranſlation in the motion of the 


of the moon from the earth ſub- 
in the 


tine DF and « Rue from 
2 


ee from the apo- 


an. i, if that fine be 2 mar 
— 1 gr this wee have its longitude in the 


2 pri pal variation we have already conſidered, 
A it to be greateſt in the 6Rants. The ſecond is 
in the quadrants; and ariſes from the different action of the 


a 
Fl 


moon's di qe from the fan, ſo is the ſum of this fourth 
75 o the ſecond vuriatiom: 


ot ant by re- 


to ſet: TE 2 —— 


. "wich a Tull ſe; * —— 
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TD will be the 


os ny or as 3 to 100. 


t line CB or CD wil UAE 


5 of the centre of the from the place D to ; 
45 in the motion of this centre; and the ſame right | 
dou 


the moon's diſtance | + 


+ light be increaſing; and add- | 
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jy 


| The 
than others that are nearer, are higher 


{as Tater 


other. From the circumſtances of the ob 
the 


ESE en 
2 From 4 — | 
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that luminary, and loſes all het light when ſhe 
meets him: from the lueid part's being conſtantly turned to- 
wards the weſt, while the moon increaſes; and towards the 
caſt when ſhe decreaſes: it is evident, that only that' — 
ſhines, on which the ſun's rays fall.LAnd from the 
ol eclipſes, happening when the man ſhould ſhine with a Full 
; viz. when ſhe is 180“ diſtant from the ſun; and the 
appearing the ſame in all places; it is evident 
the has no light of er own, but borrows whatever light ſhe 


from the 
2*, The moon ſometimes diſappears in a-clear heaven, fo as 
not to be diſcoverable by the beſt glaſſes ; little wag of the 
fifth and ſixth e all the time remaining viſible: 
This phænomenon Kepler obſerved twice anno 1580. and 
1583. and Hevelius in 1620. Ricciolus, and other Jeſuits at 
Bologna, and many people throughout Holland, obſerved the 
like April 14. 1642. yet at Venice and Vienna ſhe was all 
the time conſpicuous. December 23. 1703. there was an- 
other total uration. At Arles ſhe firſt ed of a yel- 
lowiſh brown ; at Avi 
ſun had ſhone thro 


0 


appearing di to the 
moon; but that err 2 
her variouſly diſpoſed in this and that place, for refratting of 
theſe or thoſe co rays. 

„The eye, eicher naked, or armed with a _ 


—— 
bf the ſy 


in darkneſs; and near the macule, and even in them, are 
tly ſeen ſuch lucid ſpecks. —Beſide the maculz obſerved 
antients, there are other variable ones inviſible to the 


1 
1 7 


0 
i 


16 


Since the of the illumined part is very 
equable in the maculz, their ſurface muſt beſo too. 
parts illumined by the fun ſooner, and deſerted later, 


times found, in ſkies 


en even flare of the finth and ſeventh 
that at the ſame altitude of the mon, 
from the earth, and with one and the 
the moon and its maculte do not appear 
lly lucid, clear, and perſpicuous, at all times ; but are 
much brighter, purer, and more diſtin, at one time than an- 
ation, *tis evident, 
reaſon of this is net either in our air, in the 
e moon, or in the ſpectator's eye; but it muſt 
9 N about the 6 wm. 


upiter, and the fixed 
— darn 


„whether the illu- 
For dc to have their circular figure _ 
and in other occultations he found 
all. In like manner, the ſun and mon rifing and 


einen, do Goh en eng, but 
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obſerved Saturn, 


45 


Ji 
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2 
n that the circular $- 
ä — oh into am elliptical one 
From of che refraction in the atmoſphere; it is 
that at the time when the circular "the 


in wa⸗ 
that the rays, reſſecded from the circle in the air, may be 
| | eye; ae into an . 
appear into an elli | 
body, furniſhed with moun- 
>, and fe —That the moo dee and e 
has been ſhewn : GER, 
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aſmu 
earth 


— of the mountains, called St. Catharine, and found it nine 


ges hich, Again, in the moon are ſpacious tracts having 
— Fn. we and thoſe reflecting leſs light than the 


are ſeas. In the moon, therefore, are mountains, 
erm A — Hence again, the lucid parts of theſpots 
/ and penin/ulas. 

—— 9 — and near the limbs, are ſeen ſome 
parts higher then others; in the lunar ſeas there are rocks and 
tories. | i 
1 fines the new ſpots are contiguous to the mountains, and 
in all reſpects like the ſhadows of bodies on our earth; no 
doubt they are the ſhadows of the lunar mountains: whence 

alſo it appears, that the matter of the moon is opake. 
Note, This reaſoning will be put paſt doubt by viewing the 
ſenſible horizon from ſome eminence : where it paſſes over a 
plane, the line will appear ſmooth and even; where acroſs 
mountains and valleys, irregular and winding; ſmooth, but 
dark, Fc. | ' L a 
„ The moon is encompaſſed with an heavy and elaſtic atmo- 
phere, Wherein vapours and other exhalations aſcend, and 
whence they return in form of dew and rain. _ f 
In a total qr 2 ye find the moon incircled with 
id ring paraltel to her periphery.  * n 
Of this vs too- many obſervations to doubt it: in the 
eat eclipſe in 1715. the ring Was very conſpicuous at Lon- 
oy and elſewhere: Kepler obſerves the ſame of an eclipſe 
in 1605. at Naples and Antwerp; and Wolfius of another in 
1606. at Leipſick, deſcribed at large in the Aa Eruditerum, 
with this notable circumſtance, that the part next the moon 
was vifibly brighter than that fartheſt from it; which is con- 


Memoires de I Academie, &c. an. 1706. 5 

Hence about the moon there is ſome fluid, which correſponds to 
her figure, and which both reflects and refracts the ſun's rays: 
and hence, alſo, this fluid is denſer below, near the moon's 
body ; and rarer above. Now as the air which encompaſſes 
our earth is ſuch a fluid, it is manifeſt there is air above the 
moon : and ſince the different denſity of the air depends on i:s 
different gravity and elaſticity z no doubt the different denfity 
of the lunar air has the ſame cauſes. Again, we have obſerved, 
the lunar air is not always equally Genn ind tranſparent: ſome- 


and in the ſeveral total eclipſes juſt mentioned, there was ob- 
ſerved a trembling in the moon's limb, immediately before 
immerſion, with an appearance of thin, light ſmoke, flyin 

over it during the immerſion; this was very apparent in England. 


when full of vapours, it is pretty plain, at the time when theſe 

phenomena are obſerved in that of the moon, it is full of va- 

ow and exhalations.: And, laſtly, ſince at other times the 
n 


ar air is clear and tranſparent, producing none of theſe | 


* 


phænomena; the vapours muſt have been precipitated on the 


fallen. ' «4 > * 
de, The moon, then, is a body in all reſpects like our earth, and 


fitted for the ſame purpoſes: for we have ſhewn, that it ĩs denſe 
—opake—has mountains and valleys—ſeas, with iſlands, pen- 


inſulæ, rocks, and /promontoties—a chan 


ble atmoſphere, 
wherein vapours and exhalations riſe and 


I- day and night; 


2 ſun to illuminate the one, and a moon the other —ſummer 


and winter, S. 


From theſe, by analogy, may infinite other properties and ap- 


pendages of the moon be deduced. —From the changes in the 
atmoſphere will follow-winds, and other meteors ; and accord- 
ing to the different ſeaſons of the year, rain, miſts, frost, 
, &.-—From the inequalities upon the moon's furface will 

ariſe lakes, rivers, ſprings, &c. 4 +4 in ee . 
ow nature, we know, produces nothing in vain; rains and 
dews fall on our earth to make plants'vegetate; and plants take 
root, grow, produce ſeeds, and fruits for Animals to feed on.— 
But nature is ſtil} uniform and conſiſtent with'hetſelf, and like 
things ſerve for like ends. Why then may not there be plants 
and animals in . r to what other purpoſe fo nice a pro- 

eee ods; nee eee fot 
arguments will receive new force when we come to 
ew, that our earth itſelf is à planet; and that, when Viewed 
from the other planetz, it appears, in ſome, like the moon; in 
®hers, like Venus; in others, like Jupiter, &c, a ſimilitude 
between the planets, both optical and phyſical, being x ſtrong 

q.P!efumption that their furniture is alike oO 
" meaſure-the height of the mountains of the Moon.—Syppoſe 
ED (Fig. 19.) the moon's diameter, ECD the boundaty of 
light and darkneſs ; and A the top of an hill in the dark part 
y naing to be iHlumined: with a teleſcope obſerve the pro- 

ol. II. 101. Mae, e, ö ; 
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fluid, tranſparent bodies: and as they continue conſtantly the | 
» 


firmed by the obſervations of the French aſtronomers in the 


times it changes the ſpherical figures of the ſtars into ovals ; | 


And hence, as theſe ſame phenomena ate obſerved in our air | 


mon ; and thereſore either dey, of rain, or ſnow, muſt have | 


ym of AE, or the diſtance of A from the line where the 
ight commences, to the diameter ED: here we have two 
ſides of a rectangled triangle AE, CE; the ſquares of which 
added together give the ſquare of the third ; whence the ſemi- 
diameter CD being ſubtracted, leaves A B, the height of the 
mountain, 5 
Rieciolus, v. gr. ſound the top of mount St. Catharine illu- 
mined at the diſtance of i of the moon's diameter from the 
confines of light. Suppoſing, therefore, CE 8; and AE 1; 
the ſquares of the two will be 65, whoſe root is 8.062 the 
length of A C: ſubtracting therefore BC=8, the remainder 
is AB==0.062. The moon's ſemidiameter, therefore, is to the 
mountain's height as 8 is to 0.062; i. e. as 8000 to 62. Sup- 
poling, therefore, the ſemidiameter of the moon 1182 Engliſh 
miles, by the rule of three we find the height of the mountain 
nine miles. | 
The heights, &c. of the lunar mountains being meaſurable, 
aſtronomers have taken occaſion to give each its name. Ric- 
ciolus, whom moſt others now follow, diſtinguiſhed them by 
the names of celebrated aſtronomers ; and by theſe names they 
are ſtill expreſſed in obſervations of the lunar eclipſes, &c. 
See the figure, Tab. Aſtron. Fig. 20. | | 
Moon-gial. See the article DiaL. 
Prime of the Moor, See the article PRIME. 
MOOR, Mora, a word ſometimes uſed to expreſs an heath, 
or barren tract ot ground. > 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for a meraſs, moſs, or fen. 
Mora muſſa, in autient writings, particularly denotes a moſs, 
or peat moſs, | 
MOORING, at ſea, is the taying out of anchors, in a proper 
place, for the ſecure riding of a ſhip. 
To MooR acrefs, is to lay out one of the anchors on one ſide; 
To Mook alongft, is to have an anchor in a river, and a hawſer 
on ſhore. | N * 
7 — quarter-ſhot, is to moor quartering, between the two 
iſt ways. | 4 
Wr {. eaſt, weſt, &c, is when they obſerve which 
way, and on what point of the compaſs, the wind or ſea is 
moſt likely to endanger the ſhip z and there lay out an 
anchor. ; - Sake | 
MOORS-head, in chemiſtry, a copper cap made in form of an 
head, to be ſet over any veſſel, or over a reverberating fur- 
nace. ae a un | 
00R8-head alſo denotes the head of a copper or glaſs ftill or 
| alembic, which is luted on to the body or cucurbit, and hath 
aà beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into the receiver. 
MOOT'®, a difficult caſe, or queſtion, argued by the ſtudents of 
inns of court, by way of exerciſe,  ' wy 
The word is formed either from the Saxon, metar, gemetan, 
meeting ; or from the French, mot, world. 
MOOTING, the chief exerciſe of the ſtudents in the inns of 
court; being the arguing of caſes, which young utter barriſters, 
c. perform at appointed times, the better to enable them for 
practice, and the defence of their clients cauſes, X 
Such as,” from their. learning and ſtanding, are called by the 
| benchers to argue moot- caſes, are ſometimes called utter bar- 
| rifters; the reß, who, for want of experience, tc. are not 
admitted, are by fome called inner barriſters. ; 
The place where, the moot-caſes were argued, was antiently 
called à mot ball. 
In che inns of court there is a bailiff or ſurveyer of the moots, 
1 yearly choſen by the bench to appoint the moot-men for the inna 
of chancery, and to keep account of performance of exerciſes, 
both there and in the houſe. © | ddd. 
| MOOT-men, are thoſe who argue moot-caſes. +6 
Out of theſe moot-men are choſen readers for the inns of chan · 
_ z where, in term: time, and in 'vacations, they argue 
cCaſes i ; 


. . 


n the preſence of attorneys and clerks. ; 
| MORALS, any thing relating to the manners, or conduct of 
ting ti ig e e RY OA 
| -Befides' the theological virtues, ig faith, hope, charity, dc. 
| there are alſo moral virtues ; as juſtice, temperance, . &c. 

] MotaL dient, or acts, are ſuch as tender the agent good, or 
| evil; and, conſequently, rewardable, or puniſhable, becauſe 
Err rene 9 
—— cauſe, See the article Cauvs. 
| MoRAL certainty, or aſſurance, is uſed to ſignify a very flrong 
| RY ; '4 contradiſtinQion to a mathematical demon- 

ty tion. se . innern . | n & 
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Mon Al geen. 720 Goon. ©, 7 


Mora impoſſibility, is what we otherwiſe call a very great, and 
| . almoſt in/uperable difficulty; in oppolition to a phyſical, or 

; r r Ir daker Sed 
Mon al neteffity, See the article NCS Tr. 
Mon AL per feclion. See the article PEKTECTIo W. 4 
Mon AL phitofophy, a ſeience whoſe object is, to direct and form 
mens manners; to explain the reaſon and nature of actions; 
and to teach and inſtruct us how to acquire that Flick ven 

. . 1 I 373 N Moral y Ys 
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MOR 


fe ethics, | 
Mhral ee is «fan wh vat we otherwi call 1 matically, that is, preciſely, true: yet his knowlege is not only 


2 g quantity. 25 the 9 11 QuanT ITY; 
RAL Joſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern or perceive what | 


i, virtuous, beautiful, Ee. 1 in actions, Manners, cha- 
Ee. 


Alte author has * — to prove, that it is a peculiar 
ſenſe whereby we get the ideas of theſe things 3 and denomi- 
nates it a moral ſenſe. See SENSE. 
„Moa At theole 
called alſo caſuiſtry, vr caſuiſtical divinity. 
Mos AL univer/ality. See the article UNIYERSALIT Y. 
Mozart e . 45 able is the inſtruction drawn from it. 
Thus whey nne Je ir hte 
&c. this makes what we moral the Gr 
E it Ne, when at the end of the fable; and poHAU o, 


f E Among the Lues ig was called 9. 
Moratiry e | in things and actions, to 


- thoſe unalterable obli ich reſult from the nature of 
our exiſtence, and neceflary relations of - fe ; whether 
to God as our creator, or to mankind. * our fellow - crea- 
tures. 


: x is alſo uſed for the ſcience or dofrine of morals ; 


art of living well and happily ; deduced from reaſon, 
* 2 nature, relation, and fitne of things. 


3 it amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


call ethics, moral hilaſop or the doctrine of effices. 
n G 1 r bſcurity and uncertainties in the 
Eines Ar. Locke is ag 6: Foy that the doctrine of 
; 2 is 2 capable of being brought to demonſtration 
i the 2 of quantity and number; that is, with the 


e mathematics. 
MST to this author, the iden of a 2 — 
ſoy” in power goodnels, and wiſdom, W Wo 
EIT: on whom we depend; and the idea of — 
5 Reg c ding, rational creatures N — W & 
| ſuch foundationsvf our duty, and rules © n, 
28 might place morality among the ſciences capable of demon- 
ſtration: wherein we need not doubt but that, from principles 
_ 8s inconteftahle as thoſe af the mathematics, by neceſſary con- 
14 the meaſure of right and wrong 3 be made out 
to any one, who will apply himſelf, with the ſame indifferen 
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2 for the relations of othet modes may certainly be per- 
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po it is evident, that t 
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FS has given the 2 fo: the ideas ot quaptit ene 


* e 
ade them ee certainty and 
. * 1 , right and wrongs b. 
7", That the former can be regreſepted by ſenſible marks, 
which have a nearer correſpondence with them than any words |. 
drawn on paper are capies of the ideas, 


can be no e 3 |. 
d: for the des of property 
8 Ache de of e being the 


4d Qi 


or ſounds. 
15 . are hot liable to the eee hat words, carry in their 


" "14:08 - but we have no ſenſible marks 8 our 


aral er and nothing but words to.expreſs them by 
gh, when we they remain any ing yet ad by — | 
Fin the ſame. man, and. it is very 


Bag 1 8 rent in different . 


Ger ars dr an | 


„ ' Moral ideas are commonly more N 

| 6 thaſe two inconveniences follow: 19, Th ir names | 

f he of more bncertain ſignification ; ; 3h preciſe coll Z + 
ideas they ftand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on; 

ü fo the gn ear uſed fo them in communication always, and | 


| ” mind cannot eafily 1 combinations 
exactly and pexſectiy, as is neceſſary in examination of 
the habitudes and comeſpondences, agreements or difagree-| 
ments, of ſeveral of the m one with 
it is to be cer of 1 

of ſeveral 
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is that which treats of caſes of conſcience ; | 


q 


2 15 thin — often, does not readily ery phy it 8 idea. 


, eſpecially where | 


I: 


but as ſoon as the e is drawn, the conſequences and de- 
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MOR 
mind, which poſſibly he. never found aQtually exiſted. maths. 


certain, but rea] ; becauſe real things are no farther, nor in. 
tended to be, meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as thing; 
really agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. It is true of th, 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two right 
ones z it is true alſo of a triangle, where-ever it exiſts : wh 
is true of thoſe figures that have barely an ideal exiſtence in the 
mind, will hold true of them allo, —_ n they come to have 3 
real exiſtence in matter. Hence it follows, that moral know. 
lege is as capable of real certainty as mathematics: for cer. 
tainty being nothin ng but the perception of ſuch agreement, b 

the 3 of other ideas; our moral ideas, as well 2; 
mathematical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate 
or complete ideas ; all the agreement or diſagreement we 
ſhall find in them, will roduce real knowlege, as well as in 
mathematical figures, hat which is requiſite to make out 
' knowlege. certain is, the clearneſs of our ideas; and that 
which is required to make it real is, that they anſwer thei 


E here be ſaid, that if moral knowlege be placed | in 
the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe are of 
our own making; what ſtr notions will there be of juſtice 
and temperance ! what confutian of virtues and vices, if eve 
man may make what ideas of them he pleaſes ! it is anſwered, 
no confuſion or diſorder at all in the things themſelves, nor the 
reaſonings about them, no more than there would be a change 
ia the properties of figures, and their relations one to another, 
if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or a trape- 
zium with four right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change 
the names of the figures, and call that by one name which is 
called ordinarily by another. The change of name will indecd 
at firſt diſturb him who knows not what idea it ſtands for; 


monſtration are plain and clear. 


]uſt the ſame is it in moral knowlege: let a man have the idea 
of taking from othets, without their conſent, what, they are 
. juſtly poilelſed of, and call this ju/tice, if he pleaſerh; he that 
takes the name there, without the idea put to it, will be mi(- 
taken, by joini -, another idea of his own to that name: but 
- ſtrip. the idea that name, or take it, ſuch as it is in the 
* E mind, and the ſame things will agree to it, as if you 
it i4nquſtice, thing we are to take notice of, that 
where God, or any other law- maker, has defined any moral 
Names, there have made tha effence of that ſpecies to 
which that name ; and there it is not fafe to apply or 
by them otherwiſe; but in other caſes it is bare impropriety 
of ſpeech to apply them 3 W of the 


they are uſed 
ATT 1 — n „which re- 
-ceives the waters from above, en W deſcent to 
"carry them off again. 
: pi 7 eee fices eee laker ales 
fis from mare; à collection of waters ; —— thy Ger 
man, maraff, a muddy — pope of na- 


Fiectun, à mariſtia i. e. ruſhes. 
* Scotland, Ireland,, . they have: 
ed moſſes, or peat- 1 


ee of oor 
2 or turf, for firing. . 
ives a particular a account 

| ne Phi wont gi They are covered 
with an heathy 222 under which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy 
earth, in ſome: places ſhallower, in others deeper, ordinarily 
from three or four, to ſeven or cight feet depth, thoughinſomc 

places twice or thrice as much. 
black, ff earth, they cut into g ſquares with 
iron ſpades pe —— that purpoſe, eight or nine inches long, 
and four or five broad: as the men cut them are Car 


ried and ſpread on a dry ground, to be dried in the wind ns 
. ſun. Some of theſe. become harder, ſome fofter, accordi 
the nature of the mould or earth: the more black and i 
they are, the better fire the make; and thoſe are the leaf 
. eſteemed which ace greyeſt, lighteſt, and moſt ſpongy. 
"Sihen they noms: one ſurfaceof four or five inches deep, 
they proceed downwards to another, 5 
fourth, till they. come to the hard ſtrata; unleſs they be ſtop- 
_ ped. with water, which they alſo ordinarily remove by making 
4 chanel, if thay .ca05 but, have: they cannot, there 5: 

water ſtagnates. In ſuch waſted pits,” or peat-dikes, as 
. call them, where water hinders the cutting the ſpongy <x'th 
to the bottom, the pits. will be filled up again, in ſome yea, 


with Le z which, . 
peat-moſs as at firſt, and a heathy tut 
row: oner th wp of When the dikes are down to 


— —— 
8 it that: if be cut 
the de pro vided the heathy 2 es of init the wp b 
ae chanel, in courſe of time the moſs grows again. 
1 Theſe. moſles are always level; though they are frequent 
found on hills, and near the tops of them too. Yet, as that 
curious nobleman obſerves, the moſſes have always a deſcent to 
PN generally from them; inſomuch that be never kne# 


/ 


% 
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foi above; that ſcenis to be the parent of the peat, In many | 
of theſe moſſes are found quantities of fir and .oak-wood, 


uſually in whole trees; but the ſmaller branches are ſeldom 
fourid uriconſumed: This wood is as good for uſe as any old 
wood is; only that, having imbibed a deal of moiſture, it takes 
ſome time to dry, in order to fit it for burning. 
There are many places where wood will not grow, where yet 
the moſſes are well ſtocked with this under-ground timber; 
but yet it appears there muſt have been woods formerly there; 
elſe how came they in the moſſes? To prove this, that noble 
lord gives us the hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in great mea- 
ſure from his own experience.—In the pariſh of burn, 
in the year 1651, he ſaw, near the top of a very high hill, 
a a plain about a mile over, then covered with a firm ftanding 
wood, but which was ſo very old, that not only the trees 
had no leaves or bark on, but the outſide for the ſpace of an 
inch inward was dead white timber, though within they were 
firm: Coming by the place fifteen years after, he could not 
diſcover the leaſt appearance of a tree; but, inſtead thereof, 
there was a plain green ground covered with a moſs ; the 
trees being all fallen, and having lain ſo thick over one an- 
other, that the green had over-run the whole timber, by 
means of the moiſture draining from the hill above it, and 
ſtagnating on the plain. He adds, that none could paſs over 
it; the ſcurf not being firm enough to ſupport them. In 
thirty years more he found this whole piece of ground turned 
into a common peat-moſs, and the country-people digging 
turf and peats .there.— This accounts for a generation of 
moſſes, and whence it is that many of them are furniſhed 
with timber. See Supplement, article Boc-woop. 
MORATUR, or DemoraTuxr, in law, ſignifies as much as, 
he demurs'; that is, the party here goes not forward, but reſts 
or abides by the judgment of the court, who take time to 
deliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon. | 
When the counſel of the party are of opinion, that the count 
or plea of the adverſe, party is inſufficient in law; then he 
' demurs, or abides in law, and refers the ſame to the ju t 
of the court, K a | 
| MORBID, Moxs mus, in medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, 
humours, &c. wherein a diſeaſe lies. | 
Mozxm1D, in painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh very 
MORBILLI, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called meaſles. 
See MzasLEs, | 
 MORBUS, a term purely Latin, ſignifying diſeaſe. See Dis- 
EASE.  - | 
Moxuus comitialis denotes the epilepſy ; thus called by the Ro- 
mans, becauſe, when in any of their public aſſemblies per- 
ſons fell down with this diflemper, they immediately broke 
p, and diſſolved the comitia, which was the common - 
lation for fuch courts. See EpriLeesy.: . 21 
Morsus Gallicus, VENEREAL' diſeaſe, 
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12328 prodromus. | © | PRODROMUS. 
ORBUS pedicularis. N 5c. : PEDICULARIS. 
ORBUS regius, See the ares Jaunpics. 
Marzvs wrgimw, {, \ |  {þ CxLoros. 

a MogzBus.---- | CHOLERA. 


MORESK, or Mozrsx0, a kind of painting, carving, &c. 
done aſter the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of ſeveral 
groteſque, pieces and compartiments promiſcuouſſy intermin- 
d, not containing any perfect figure of a man, or other 
animal, but a wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, &c. 
Theſe are alſo called arabeſgues, and are particularly uſed in 
embroideries, damaſk-work, c. 
Moreſque dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are thoſe alto- 
in imitation of. the Moors; as ſarabands, chacons, &c. | 
and are uſuall ormed with caſtanets, tambours, &c. 
MORGANATI marriage. See the article MarrIAGE. 
. the beginning of the day; or the time of the 
un-r | „ | 5 1 
The aftronomers reckon morning, mane; ſrom the time of 
mid-night, to that of mid-day.— Thus an eclipſe is faid to 
begin at eleven o'clock-in the morning, &c, | | 
Mowing far is the planet Venus, when a little to the weſt- 
— of the ſun * is, when ſhe riſes a 3 = 
ln chis fituation ſhe. is called, by the Greeks, orus'; by} 
Menning twilight. See the article CxzeUsCULUM. 
OROCCO , or Mazxroquin, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome 
other animal refembling it, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and 
coloured of auy colour at pleaſure 3 much uſed: in book - 
© The name is ordingily derived from the kingdom of Morocco, 
hence it is ſuppoſed the manner of preparing theſe ſkins was 


— . et LA — 


e have. MAoratos ſlins brought from the Levant, Barbary, 
Wein, Flanders, and 3 red; black yellow, blue, Tc. — 


he various. manners. of 

in. colour, are ſs curious, and withat ſo little known among 
F Ro the public. will not be diſpleafed.to ſind them here. 
dried in the hair, are ſteeped in cleur water three days and 
Nights: then they are ſtretched om a wooden horſe or leg, 
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the putpoſe, and ſteeped afreſh in water; changed 
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Manner of a e 
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ring Aforoccos, both black ande 
tr eparing: black Mor occo The ſkins, having deen 


le that. uſed-by- innen then beatan: with a large knife for} they 


; „ 

daily till 
they be well come again. In this ſtate they are thrown into a 
large vat in the ground; full of water, wherein.quicklime has 
been ſlaked, where they lie fifteen days; whence, however, 
they are taken, and again returned every night and morning: 
they are thrown into a freſh vat of lime and water, and ſhifted 
night and morning, as before; for fifteen days longer; then 
rinſed in clear water; and the hair is then taken off, on the 
leg, with the knife ; the ſkins are then retutned into a third 
vat, and ſhifted, as before, for about eighteen days; then 
ſteeped twelve hours in a river; then taken out, rinſed, put 
in pails, where they are pounded with wooden peſtſes, changing 
the water twice; then laid on the horſe, and the fleſh taken 
off, returned into pails of new water, taken out, and the hair- 
fide ſcraped ; then returned into freſh pails, taken out, and 
thrown into a pail of a' particular form, having holes at bot- 
tom : here they are beaten the ſpace of at bour, and freſh 
water poured on from time to time; ſtretched on the leg, 

and ſcraped on either ſide z returned into pails of fteſh water; 
taken out,' ſtretched, and ſewed up all around' in manner of 
bags, leaving out the hind legs, which ſerve to make an aper- 
ture for the conveyance of a mixture mentioned hereafter. 
The ſkins, thus ſewed, are put in lukewarm water, where dogs 
excrement has been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred with long 
poles half an hour, left at reft a dozen, taken out, rinſed in 
freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with a preparation of water 
and ſumac mixed and heated over the fite till ready to boil ; 
and as they are filled, the hind-legs are ſewed up to ſtop the 
paſſage. ' In this ſtate they are let down into the veſſel of water 
and ſumac, and kept ſtirring four hours ſucceſſively ; they are 


then taken out, and heaped on one another; after a little 


time, their ſides are chatiged : and thus they continue an 
hour and half, till drained. - This done, they are looſened, 
and filled a ſecond time with the ſame preparation, ſewed up 
again, and kept ſtirring two hours, piled up, and drained as 
before. This is again repeated a third time, with this differ- 
ence, that they are now only ftirred a quarter of an hour 
after which, they are left till the morrow 2 when they 
are taken out, drained on a rack, unſewed, the ſumac taken 
out, folded in two from head to tail, the hair-fide outwards, laid 
over each other on the leg, to perfe their draining, ſtretched 


out, and dried; then trampled under-foot by two and two, 
. ſtretched on a wooden table, what fleſh and furnac remains 
. ſcraped off, and the hair-fide rubbed over with oil, and that 


Again with water. | 
aving thus received their oil and water, they are wrung in 
the hands, then ſtretched and preſſed tight on the table with 


an iron inftrument like that of the curriers, the fleſh-ſide 


uppermoſt z then turned, and the hair-fide rubbed ſtrongly 
over with an handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as much of 
the oil remaining within as poſſible, The firſt courſe of 


black is now laid on the hair-fide, by means of a. lock of 


hair twiſted and ſteeped in a kind of black dye, prepared of 
ſour beer, wherein pieces of old ruſty iron 1580 N thrown. 
When 3 hanging in the air, they are ſtretched on a 
table, and ru over every way with a paumelle, or wooden- 
toothed inſtrument, to raiſe the grain, over which is paſſed a 
light couche of water, then fleeked by rubbing them with 
ruſhes for the pu Thus ſleeked, they have a 
ſecond couche of black; they are then dried, laid on the 
table, rubbed over with a paumelle of cork, to raiſe the 
grain again; and, after a light couche of water, ſleeked over. 
anew ; and, to raiſe the grain a third time, a paumelle of 
wood is uſed. | — | 
After the hair-fide has thus received all its preparations 


fleſh-fide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſe; and the 


hair-fide 
barberries, citron, or _ The 
lightly, for the laſt time, 


time, they ate ſcraped with the knife, 


unded in pails, and the water changed 
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Bills of MoxTALITY ate werkly liſts compiled by the pariſh- 


os 


| '* Quakers, Sc. they do not come under the cognizance of 
S : f 


© whereof the like are now eſtab 
uſeful oh ſeyeral accounts, 


By theſe it appears, that the annual numbers gf burials: a 


has written an expreſs treatiſe of hem. Among other things, 


> 8 * | 
to bipd the ſtones, c. of a building. 
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MOR 
colour. 


water, into which white galls. pulverized have been paſſed 
; 83 and ſtirred inceſſantly for a, whole day with 
long poles, taken out, hung on a bar acroſs the water all 


night, white againſt red, and red a N * ＋ Lp. 2 
into it for twenty-four hours. 2 1 


MORPHEW, Moaru A, a leprous ſort of freckle or ſcurf, 
which breaks out ſometimes u 
the forchead ; called allo hun... 

MORSELLI, or Mozxsur:, are denominations given to thoſe 
forms of medicines intended to be ſucked. in the mouth, as a 

lezenge ; the word fignifying a little mouthful... 

908 diaboli, devil's bit ; a 

which ſeerns to have a fringe around the bottom of its root: 

otherwiſe called ſucci/a. See Supplement, article SCA BIOUS. | 

It has its denomination from ity roots, which appear as if 

bitten off at the bottom: which ſuperſtitious le attributed | 

to the devil, as done out of envy, leſt we d have too 


much of ſo ſalutary a root. It was — looked on as a |. 


ood alexipharmac ; but is now much out of uſe, | 
From a likeneſs h&eto, the edge or ſelvedge of the tubz Fal- 
lopianz has obtained the ſame appellation. | | 
Moxzsvus canis rabidi. See the article HypROPHOBIA, 
Mokrsvs viperæ. See the article VIE. 102 
MORT Tancgſtre, in law. S e AssIsE of mort A anceftre. 
MORTALTLY, a term frequently uſed to ſignify a conta- 
gious diſeafe, which deſtroys great numbers of either men, 
or beaſts. 


clerks in and about London, containi 


doi | the numbers of ſuch 
as die of each diſeaſe, as well as of 


that are born, eyery 
The bills. of mortality comprehend not only the alleys, ſub- 
urbs, eee of London and Weſtminſter, and bo- 
Ba er an heed. 3o ths lng 00 bara: 
ut they are limited to the chriſtenings and buria 
in the Niger ſor as to thoſe of the Diſſenters, 


"Theſe bills are of an ning" England, in imitation 

m4 Paris. are very 

oun! icularly in judging of the mor- 

tality of any diſeaſe, and — $4 an 3 a or. ãnſectious 
_  diſltemper increaſes or abates. end 

There are alſo yearly bills, collected out of the weekſy ones. — 


London is thyenty-five or twenty-ſix, thouſand ; At Paris it 4 


ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand. - . ibs 124 
Mr. Graunt, who examined the London bills very accurately, 


be calculates from them, that, of 100. perſons, ho are born 


in the ſamt week. Len 
At the end of 6 years, there are left but 64. 
_— Do 09; 3 te; 4 1 
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. He likewiſe makes it appear, that in England in general more 


8 are ſome. who aſcribe chat exceſſive 
© the alt, hi 
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| the hardeſt ones, or often from fra 


r the mortar. He there- 
: ed before it is mixed; and 
_ 3dds, that dircy water. weakopsthe mortor conſuerably, , 
©, Wolhus obſerves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo 
to prick, the hands when rubbed ; yet not cartbyy, ſo. as to 

Tr zen: 


They are then rinſed in clear water, ficetched on 
7 the leg, and left to drain twelve hours ; then thrown into 


the ſkin ; particularly about] 


plant of the ſcabious kind, | 


-pple- | well proved, fl. e. the range of the 
Oc. being ſound to any degree of elevation, the whole work . 
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Vitruvius obſerves, that ſoſſil ſands dry ſooner than thoſe take: 
out of rivers. Whence he adds, the latter is fitted ſor the in- 
ſides, the former for the outfides, of a building. He ſubjoins, 
that foffil ſand, lying long in the air, becomes earthy, Palla- 
dio takes notice, that of all ſands white ones are the worſt ; 
and the reaſon is owing to their want of aſperit x. 
. . The proportion of lime and ſand in our common ##*rtar is 
ely variable: Vitruvius preſcribes three parts of pit- 
ſand, and two of river-ſand, to one of lime; but the ſand here 
ſeems to be overdoſed. About London, the proportion of 
ſand to quicklime is generally «bout as 36 to 25 : in ſome 


| 1 they uſe equal quantities of each. 
* 


ing and blending of MORT AR. — M. Felibien obſerves, that 


tze antient maſons were ſo very ſcrupulous herein, that the 
Greeks kept ten men conſtantly employed, for a long ſpace of 
fuch pro- 


time, to each baſon ;; this rendered the mortar of 
. 7 hardneſs, that Vitruvius tells us the pieces of plaſter 
fal ing off from old walls ſerved to make tables. The ſame 
Felibien adds, it is a maxim among old maſons to their 1a- 
bourers, that they ſhould dilute with the ſweat of their brow, 
i. e. labour it a long time, inſtead of drowning it with water, 
to have done the ſooner, Ht | 
Beſides the common mortar uſed in laying of tones, bricks, 
Sc. there are ſeveral other kinds: as, + . 
te MoRTAR, uſed in plaſtering the walls and cielings-; 
2 of dx-hair mixed with lime and water, without any 
MorTaAR uſed in mating watercourſes, cifterns, &c. is very hard 
and durable, being made of lime and hogs-greaſe, ſometimes 
mixed with the juice of figs, and ſometimes with liquid pitch; 
and, after application, it is waſhed/over with linſeed-oil, 
MorTAR for furnaces, &c. is made with Windſor loam 
* a tin water, wherein horſe-dung andthimney-ſoot have 
n , ; 65 gt 
MorTAR for ſun-dials on walls may be made of lime and ſand 
tempered with linſeed - oil; or, for want of that, with ſcummed 
milk. This will grow to the hardneſs of a ſtone. 
For buildings, one part of waſhed ſoap-aſhes, mixed with an- 
other of lime and ſand, make à very durable mortar, See 
CEAMENT. 2 he Ne 3% 0 
MORTAR-PIECE; a-ſhort piece of ordnance, thick and wide, 
proper for throwing bombs, carcaſes, ſhells, ſtones, &c. . 
There are two kinds of mortars the one hung or mounted 
on a carriage with low wheels, after the manner of guns; 
called pendent, or hanging mortars :/ the other fixed on an im- 
moveable baſe, called /eanding mortars. _ | 
At the head of the'bare;'or chaſe of che Mortar, is the cham- 
ber for the charge of powder. This is uſually made cylindri- 
cal, all but the baſe, which they make hemiſpherical ; 1 
ſomę of the latter engineers prefer ſpherĩcal chambers; as t 
ſurfaces of thoſe, being leſs, under equal capacities, make leſs 
. reliſtance to the g wee. £0 | HOP 
e thickneſs of the mortar about the chamber is to be much 
greater than about the chaſe ; by reaſon thegunpowder makes 
a much greater effort about the chamber than'elſewhere : the 
diameter of the chamber is alſo to be much leſs than that of 
the bore ; by reaſon-bombs, ſhells, t. are much lighter than 
"Bay bullets of equal diameters ; and, conſequently, leſs powder 
ufhces. 11 Fo 10 5 * 
To charge, or load a Mon r An, the proper quantity of gun- 
powder is put into the chamber; a Ne de any A 
ſpace, they fill it up with hay; ſome chooſe a wooden plug: 
over this they lay a turf, ſome a wooden tampion fitted to the 


bore of the piece; and, laſtly, the bomb; taking care that the 


fluſee be in the axis thereof, and the orifice be turned from the 

"muzzle of the piece | 
wich hay, ſtraw, turf, Qt. ſo as the load may not be exploded 
without the utmoſt violence. 8 


do de ſtrictly obſerved, ow g bl 
Tv elevate the MoRTAR, ſo as its axis may-make any given an- 
| gle with the horizon; they apply the artillery- level, or gun- 
ners quadrant: the uſe whereof ſee under the articles LEVEL, 
and QUADRANT. (ee zun an de. 
An elevation of 70 or 80 degrees is what is commonly choſen 


for rendering mortars moſt ſerviceable in caſting ſhells into 


towns, forts, &c. though the greateſt range be at forty-five 


If all mortar-pieces were, as they oiight'ts be, exactly ſimilar, 
and their requiſites of powder as the cubes of the diameters of 


their ſeveral bores; and if their ſhells, bombs, carcaſes, Cc. 


were alſo fimilar ; then, comparing like with like, their ran 

on the plane of the horizon; under the ſame degree of e 
vation, would be equal; and, conſequently, one piece being 
anado; bomb, carcaſe- 


of the mortar- piace would become very eaſy and exact. 
But ſince mortars are not thus ſimilar, it is required, that the 
range of the pirce, at ſome known of elevation, be 2c 
curately found by meaſuring 3 and hence all the other 
e 1 other ebenes be 
I has, to find of the piece at any other eleva 

As the fan 
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>: what ſpace remains, is to be filled up 


The quantity of gunpowder to be uſed, is found by dividing | 
the weight of the bomb by 30: though this rule is not always 
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term. The fourth term will be 


* 


MOR 


iment was mae, is to the fine of double the angle pto- 


fo is the range known; to the range required. 

| _ for — it be found, that the range 
elevated to 30 degrees is 2000 yards: to find the range of the 
ſame piece with the ſame when elevated to 45 de- 
. take the fine of 607, the double of 30%, and make ir 

de firſt term of the rule of three; the ſecond term muſt be 


| the fine of 90?, the double of 45) :- and the third the given 
be 2310, the range of the| 


2000 : the fourth term wil 
at 45*. If the elevation be greater than 45*, inſtead o- 
doubling it, take the fine of double its complement to 90“. 


As ſuppoſe the elevation of a piece be 50*, take the fine of 


$0?, the double of 400. : 
Again, if a determinate diſtance to which a ſhot is to be caſt, 


be given, and the angle of elevation to produce that effect be 
the range knoyn muſt be the firſt term in the rule of 
2000 yards; the range propoſed, which 
we ſuppoſe 1600 yards, the ſecond term; and the fine of 60 


ired; 
— which ſuppoſe 


double of. the elevation for the range of 2000 yards, the third 
be found the fine of 43®, 52 
whoſe half 21*, ft“, is the angle of elevation the piece muſt 
| have, to produce the defired And i 215, 56', be taken 
from 90, you will have 68 4, for the other elevation of the 

iece, with which che ſame will likewiſe be prodaced. 
, to avoid the trouble of finding fines'of double the angles 


of a piece 


MOS 


for. which purpoſe various means bave been contrived : that 
of the pan, or pledge, feems to have been the moſt antientz 
being in reality the ſame thing with the mortgage ; all the dif- 
ference conſiſting in this, that in a mortgage the pawn was put 
into the hands of the creditor q Wheteas, in a ſimple engage- 
ment, the thing remained in the hands of the debtor.— But it 
was afterwards found much more c6mmodious to engage lands 
by a ſimple convention, than by an actu⸗ l delivery. 
Accordingly, this was practiſed by the Greeks ; and from 
them botrowed by the Romans; who, the better to prevent 
deceits, fixed up viſible marks to inform the public; that the 
eſtate was engaged by the proprietot : though theſe m_rks 
were found fo in jurious to the debtors, that the uſe of them 
was at length prohibited. een eee 
The Romans had four kinds of mortgages, or vypotheræ. The 
conventional, Which proceeds from the will and <onſent of the 
contractors : the legal, which is introduced 
which is therefore called tacit : the mortgage of the pricter, 
| when, by the flight or refuſal of the debtor, the erethtor was 
um 1 of his effects: and the judiciary mbrigage; 
en the creditor was put in poſſeſſion, in conſequence of a 
dectee or ſentence. F; Pe 9 n 
The civillawyers diſtinguiſh twenty-ſix different Kinds of tacit 
Mortgages. , 1 | ' 


MOR TIER, a badge or enſign of dignity; borne by the chan- 


by the law, and 


of propoſed devations, Galileo and Torricelli gives us the 


celtors, and great preſidents; -of the parliaments of Paris. 
following table, wherein the ſines of the angles ſought are 


That borne by the chancellor is à piece of cloth of gold, 
| © lined and turned up with ermin: that of the firſt preſident 
<5} is a piece of velvet edged with à gold lace ; that of the othet 


0 Panges. ſidents is only a piece of gold lace. 
0 1 0 0 1 y formerly bore it — head, but now in their hands, 
11 66 | 24 7 = except in grand ceremonies; as at the entry of a king. Hence 
2 65 = 17 . + the denomination; preſidenti à mortier. War ee 
r 64 ö 28 7889 MORTIFICATION; necref#; in medicine, à total extinction 
4 | 63 27 $696 = of the natural heat of the dody, or a pitt thereof. 
| © 1172 '62 20 | 8290 _ | Some define mortification a diſeaſe, wherein the natural juices 
1 F 7 6r 29 8480 of any part quite loſe their propet motion; and by that means 
\} 83 E 241 50 9 l 30 | 8660 : fall into a fermentative one, and corrupt and delle the tex- J 
382 $ 12555 9 25 61 I ture of the part. 4 CO nt n , 
381 99 3090 | n 89 I þ There are do ſpecies, or rather degrees, of mortification : the | 
380 | {16 3420 77 5 33 | 9135. I one called a yargrene, which is a mortifitation in its firſt, 'or | 8 
; 245 11 3746 56 N _ | beginning ftate s the other'a ſphacetus, which' is a perfect or | 
12 58 J 35 9397 I. | finiſlied wer tifcutien. Te eee 3 i 
*r 13 [43% if 54 3 TORT, MORTISE-* or Mok ros, in carpentry, Qt, a kind of : | | 
7 14 480 53 | I'y I Joints wherein a hole or inciſion, of a certain depth, is made | | 
175 15 ' [5660 If 32 * 1973 | inthethickneſs ofa piece of wood, which is to receive another . | 
EL 16 | 5299 | 10 wy "26 | 9 81 a : piece, called a tenon. 2 ‚ : 1 N RW at y 4 
337 „ 855 5 TI. I The word is originally. French, mortoi/e, which fignifies the 
50 aN 1 70 49 70 | 41 |, 9993 r a and which Porel derives farther from mordeye, to bite. * 
eee } is7 If 4% | 42. 1.9945 |MORTMAINS, in law, the alienation of lands and tenements | | 
170 20 ( 1 * 47 | 43 19979 _ _ | to ahy guild, corporation, or fraternity, and their ſucceſlors z | 
V — ar QI 40 4 44, - 88 17 as bil ds, parſons, vicars, Ac. which may not be done with- 1 
= 22 4 6947 j 45 145 [| I out the King's licence, and that of the lord of the manor ; or | 
4 6% [23 $7193 It +4 4 II dat or the king alone, if it be immediately holden of him, 
. 47 I I  * The word literally denotes dall. band; being a compound of 3 
uſe of the table is obvious for inſtance; it dee 28 dead; and D 9 
Kaon by experiment; that a mar tur elevated 155 charged with] —  morrmiainto be the Bon of thoſe who are, as it were, im- ; | 
three pounds of powder, will throw a bomb to the diftance off mortal, becauſethey never ceaſe to have heirs; ſo that the eſtate | 2 
350 fathom; and it be required, with the ſame charge, tothrow| never reverts to its firſt lord j main, hand, being uſed for on | 
à bomb 100 fathom farther: ſeck in the table the number an- ion; and net, dead, by Antiphraſis, for immortal.— Others | | 


due fot ſuch lands,ſhoald not, without ſuch licence, come 


8 eib 5000 to a fourth number, which is 6428. into a dead hand/(maimnert ), i. e. into a hand as it were dead, 


number, or that neareſt it, in the table; and againſt 


Pp . | * + | » © - that is, fo dedicated to God, or pious uſes; as to be different 
it you will find 20?, or 70? the proper angles of elevation. | | | hs; it 
Forths weight, din Oe. of the bende, & dd be eat. Tom obe Kade tevements, or kereditamenit, and bever to | 


3 . ** 12" "|  --- revert the donor, or any temporal or common uſe. 4% 
— —— a the lines of their projection, ſee Bows, | The preſidents and governors of -hoſpitals may, without li- i 
MORTGAGE:-*, in law, an obligation,” whereby lands or] Cence in, mortmain, purchaſe land. &'c.. not en | [i 
ee of e e eee he Fe. Fo8 TOPS eee | 
ditor for money, of other effects borrowed ; peremptorily to ** | 222 A eee 3 
e E 2 


haſe land, 2 „ not exceeding the 


; | — wa” ” 1, Wy 1 FRET: A 7 3 5 » f is. alſo the fee paid to an incumbent, :for | i r 4 > 4 
* Glannil defines enen ce wadiem, to be drin 2 copſe but of his pariſh, to be buried in-another, I 
| Ine ay eas * . . 4 A mortaary is not properly and oxiginally due to an incumbont 33 
a es probe ft; dl vet ie redecens att. dem any but thoſe of h gn Farſh! but, by euſtom, in 7 


ſome places of the kingdom, it is paid to the parſons of other | | 


5 dge; whatever 
L i ſuch t. the whole ſum borrowed be l | a 
ee Nad os —— he being c by covenant to pariſhes, as the corpſe paſſes through them, 453+ 


receive the profits till default of payment. Others hold it called MORTUUM put. See the article Capur,” { 19, 2 : 
mortgage, becauſe if — font id at the day, the land MOSAIC , Mosaic werk, or, as ſome chooſe to call it, Mu- 1 


+ _ worutur, dies, to the debtor, and is forfeited to the creditor. | 841, an aſſemblage ef little pieces of laſs, marble, ſhells, pre- MY 
In this ſenſe, mortgage, in common law, amounts to much cious ſtories, woods, ar the like, of various colours, cut ſquare, „ 


che ſame with hypotheca in the civil law. | and cemented on a ground of Rucco, &c. imitating the natural 5 
The ceditor holding ſuch land, on ſuch is in the. colours and degradations of painting. In this ſenſe moſaic a 18 
mean time called tenant in mortgage, He who lays the pawn| work includes marguetry, or zniaid work, vanerring, &c, WJ 1 

or gage, is called the mortgager; and he that takes it, che mort-| »The eritics are divided as to the origin und reaſon of t v 


- $agee.—If a mortgage include enceſſive uſury, it is prohibited | name:; ſome derive it from #o/aicum; a cortuption of U; | 
Eder; EVI. thang f CCC ___ "3 1; 1% 


Ib French ometimes uſe the word morrgate inthe fame ſenſe 5 mans, Scaliger derives it from the Greek: v, and ima- - - 
| E where it ſtands in conttadiſtinction to a ſim- | .. ines che name was given to this ſort of-works, ab bei - = 
ple contract, which does not carry with it che mean profits, very dine and ibgenious. Nebricenſis is of opinion it was — 


and which they call vi, gage, live- pledge. 5 aut called, becauſe ex lis uri ornabantur m.. | We” 


. A mortgage is an engagement for the ſecurity of the creditor ;} But, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, moſaic only takes in ., 

the ? 5 6 A 

pe. a ; % 4 2 4 | 
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ſtinguiſhed by 
| t p ly called moſaic they ſay, 
er 


X OS 
wor o& bee, metals, and glaſs; pf we 
rocks the 1 © Thy 222 In 
1 otherwi between at wetry 
1 * _ ones are 


; and the changes and diminutions of 


from pdving : the fine 
ed of pieces of marble of 
different colours ſo well joined together, as that, when dried, 


' they might be poliſhed, and the whole make a very beautiful 
7 = Abend continually trodden upon, and waſhed 


in marbles, to paint all Ki 
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dear, that the few wor 
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workmen employed 
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ſton . 
Mos arc work of glaſs. —This kind 


e242 


| 2288 


painter the 


hint; who ſoon carried the art tu a much greater perfection: 
[ry repreſent foliages, maſques, and other groteſque pieces 
of various colouts, on a of black or white marble. 
fine, dbſerving the effect which this kind of work 
vements, and finding, that it reſiſted water, they 


nature not ucing variety o 
0 4 — * objects, 
counterſeiting them with glaſs and metal 
ſucceeded ſo well with 
of teints to an infinit a 
matters; to counterfeit ſtones of various 


to get more colours; the workmen them with ſo 
2 art, that their moſaic ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with 
paintings z. this, wa of repreſenting objects havin this, ad- 
Tantage that i ref the ijuis the air, as Well as mar- 
ble itſelf ; and even grows more. with time, which! 
efaces all other kinds of painting. wo | 
But the moderns have gone yet farther; and, ſetting aſide 


and, metals, as too mean materials, have introduced, along 
lians, emeralds, turquoiſes, &c. . 

Os of, coloured. glaſs 
a ſurpriſing luſtre 


Pis i, »- corne : 

Of. theſe: three kinds of, moſaic work, 
and metals * N 

and durableneſs: of the other two, 2 
I uſe; t aloe th precious ſtone being ſo very 
en who apply * to it, P 
little elſe but petty. works, as ornaments for altar-pieces, ta- 
bles for e 6 c. Though out of theſe muſt be ex- 
cepted that ſumptuous chapel of 
will be a noble monument of 


& # . 1 


therein. ren eee OS. + 
We ſhall, however, enter into ſome detail of the manner 
working in thoſe n 


add 
the teſt 


| kinds of moſaic ; to which 
a fourth mach newer, yet 


res about Paris. 
laſs, which they erer 
poſſible. To this end, the glaſſmens furnaces being 
made, or rather of glaſs alr | 
colour or dye they ak $659 each crc 2 
with the weakeſt, and augmenting ren colours 
— — till they come to the deepeſt dye, as 
c 
ſufficient coction, and all the colours are in their 
eon, they take out the glaſs hot, as it is, and lay it on a 
flatting it down with another marble, and then 


an inch and half. They then with an inſtrument, which the 


place in the mouth of-the furnace, after having firſt covered 
them with another hollow piece of glaſs. | 
till ſucb-time as they become red-hot ; after which the ſhove] 


lime made of hard ſtene, 
o * 4 * 4 3 % 1 
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thoſe of wood being di- | 


chaps ofthe dukes of Tſeaoy, which 
magnificence and 0 
ee and eſe of the 


: 
. 

8 
. ' 
: 


proceed to line walls therewith, and to . 
. oof MosAiC work of marble, and precious flones.-Theſe two kind 


very fine, gum-tragacanth, and whites of 


MOS 


eggs: When it i: 
thus prepared, and laid on the wall, and the deſign finiſhed 
of what is to be repreſented ; with plyers they take out the 
little pieces of glaſs, ranging them one after another, and fil 
keeping my to the light, ſhadow, and different teints and 
colours repreſented in the deſign ; pre ſſing or flatting them 


dom with a ruler, which ſerves both to ſink them within 


the ground, and to render the ſurface even. | 

Thus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of trouble, they 
finiſh the work; which is ſtill the more beautiful, as the pieces 
of glaſs are more uniform, and ranged at more equal heights. 
Some of theſe are executed with ſo much juſtneſs, that they 
appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, and as finiſhed and 
maſterly as à painting in freſco ; with this advantage, that 
they have a fine luſtre, and will hold almoſt for ever. 
The fineſt works of this kind, that have deſcended to us, and 
thoſe from which the moderns have retrieved the art, almoſt 
loſt, are thoſe of the church of St. Agnes, formerly the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, at Rome; beſides ſome at Piſa, Florence, 


and other cities of Italy. The moſt eſteemed among the works 
of the moderns are thoſe of Joſeph Jon, and the chevalier 


Lanfranc, in the church of St. Peter at 
ſome very 


There are 
d ones likewiſe at Venice. mu ind 


dear ſo near a relation toeach other, as to the manner of work- 


of marbles alone is 


2 
| equally ingenious with any of| 
made with a kind of gypſum or talc, found in che 


| ey begin with little pieces 
provide of. as many different colours as 


: 


ö 


equal bigneſs, and about the thickneſs of 


them, that having given all manner | 
infinite number of little pieceg of theſe two 
| colours, in order | 


_ * withabe fineſt marbles, the richeſt of precious ſtones,, 35 la- 


make 


— - - 


: 


made, they put what metalline| _ 


on a palette to paint in lanes 


the block to be ſawed, is faſtened: 


ing, that, to avoid repetition, we ſhall give 
one; obſerving, by the way, wherein the one differs front the 


Or 
- . deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been firſt 


ſee in the 
A fine chapel at 
and their pots or crucibles full of the matter of which. glaſs is 


more delicate inſtruments t 


matter where with the ſtones 
ſtucco, Haid v 


them both under 


other, either in the ſawing or the ranging of the ſtoes. 
Moſaic of marble is uſed in large works, as in pavements of 
palaces; and in the incruſtation and ya- 
neering of the walls of the ſame edifices As to that of ſtones, 
eſpecially precious foner, tis only uſed in ſpall works, as be- 

The ground ere withs, lth dane, iu ordinary 
of moſaic w ty marble, is ordi A 
maſs of marble, either white or black. this ground the 
calqued. When 

tis dug of a ſufficient depth, i. e. an inch or more, tis filled 
up with marble of a proper coldur, firſt contoured, or faſhion- 
ed to the deſign, and reduced to the-thickneſs of the cavities, 
with Various inſtruments, To make the pieces, thus inſerted 
into the cavities, hold, whole ſeyeral bolours are to imitate 
thoſe of the deſign, they uſe a ſtucco, compoſed of lime and 
marble duſt ; or. a maſtic, which each workman prepares dif- 
ferently: after which, the work is half poliſhed with a ſoft 


es No OE TIT ITS GD 
The figures thus marked out, the painter or ſculptor himſelf 
of the figures not determined 


draws, with a pencil, the colours : 
manner makes ſtrokes or hatch- 


by nd, and in the ſame 
ings, in the places where ſhadows are to be; and when he has 
engraved, with the chiſſel, all the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills 
them up with a black maſtic, compoſed chiefly of Burgundy- 
teh, poured on hot; taking off, afterwards, what is ſupe;- 
uous, with a piece of ſoft or brick, which with water 
and beaten cement, takes away the, maſtic, poliſhes the mar- 
dere and er- 1 4. ap hoy toe ine it 
only. conſiſted of a piece: tis kind of moſaic we 
— of the i alic Yes the 
fit erſailles ; and wherewith ſome intire apact- 
For moſaic wark of precious flones; there are required other and 
| ments than thoſe uſed in marble; as wheels, 
drills, tin- plates, &c. uſed by lapidaries, and carvers in tone. 


As none but the richeſt marbles and ſtones enter this work, to 


make them go the farther, they are ſawn into the thinneſt = 
maginable, ſcarce exceedin half a line in thickneſs: 

k to ed, is fafl — with cords, on the 
bench, only raiſed a little on a piece of wood, one or two 
inches high. Two iron pins; which are on one fide the block, 
and which ſerve to faſten it, ſerve allo to direct the ſaw; The 


pieces to be ſawed are put into a vice contrived for the pur- 
Ee in which flate, With a kind of ſaw or bow made of a 


e braſs wire, bent on a piece of ſpringy wood, together with 
moiſtened with water, the leaf is gradually faſhioned, 


by following the ſtrokes of the deſign made on the paper, 


and then glued on the piece. 


Mben there are pieces enough faſbioned to form an intire 
flower, or ſome other 


part of the deſign, they are applied. The 
that ſuſtains. this moſaic, is uſually of fone, The 

are joi is a maſtic, or 
thin on the leaves as they are faſhioned ; and 
the leaves in this ſtate are applied with plyers. If any contour, 


or fide aof a leaf, be not either rounded enough, or ſquared 
y] enoughzto fit the place where it ia tobe uſed, when . 
T it is brought 7 
1 

Manner x making Mos Aic work of gypſum. This is a kind of 
cCoarſe tale, or ſhining tranſparent ſtone, found in the quar- 


down with a braſs file or raſpz and hen too 
with a drill, and other lapidary inftruments. 


ries of Montmartre near Paris, among the ſtones thence dug 
to make the plaſter of Paris It is different from the pla- 
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_ As this plaſter 
FCC Ne ks be enough|| ſterz but retains the name which the Romans gave the pla- 
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Of this ſtone, calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 


through a fieve, they make a kind of artificial marbles 


moſaic work, which comes little ſhort either of the durableneſ+ 

or vivacity of the natural ſtones ; and which has this advantage, 

that it admits of continued pieces, or paintings, of intire com- 
iments, without any joining viſible. 

make the ground of plaſter of Paris, others of free- 

+ if the former, it is ſpread in a wooden frame, of the 


ſtone 


length and breadth of the intended work, and about an inch] and pieces of Arabe/que work.—On one fide is always found a 
| and half thick. This frame is ſo contrived, as that the tenons fool with ſeveral cocks z and on the top is placed a creſcent. 
being only joined to the mortiſes by fingle pins, they may be e Turks have converted moſt of the Chriſtian churches in- 
taken 2E. and the frame be diſmounted when the plaſter to mo/ques. TEE | 
is dry: this frame they cover on one ſide with a ſtrong linen MOSS, Mouscvs, in natural _ a little plant of the para- 
cloth; nailed all round; and, being placed horizontally, with |  fite kind, growing on the barks, &c. 


linen at bottom, it is filled with plaſter, paſſed through a 
vide fieve : the plaſter being half-dry, the frame is ſet perpen- 
- dicular; and left till it be quite dry, and then taken out, b 
diſmounting the frame. In this moſaic, the ground is the mo 
important part. Now, to prepare the ſiſted gypſum to be ap- 
plied on this ground, they diſſolve and boil it in the beſt Eng- 
2 glue; and, after mixing with it the colour it is to bear, 
the whole is worked up together into the ordinary conſiſtence 
olf plaſter; and then taken and ow on the ground, five or 
fix inches thick. = muſt be ob wt that if — work be 
as that mouldings are required, are formed with 
2 and other inſtruments. N 
NI ison this plaſter, thus coloured like marble, or precious ſtone, 
and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work either of lapis 
- azuli, agat, alabaſter, or the like, that the defign to be re- 
| 2 is drawn ; having been firſt pounced, or ved. 


FEE 


ments with the the NE OI 40 
work, not being much leſs hard than marble itſelf.” | ca- 


vities, thus made in the ground, are filled up with the fame | 


- gypſum boiled in glue, only differently coloured; and thus are 
. 4 ſeveral colours of the original repreſented. To have the 
- neceſſary colours and teints at hand, they temper quantities of 
the gypſum with the ſeveral colours, in little pots. When the 
is thus filled, and rendered viſible, by gre, it 
wich brick, or ſoft ſtone; they go over ne cutting ſuch 
places as are either to be weaker, or more ſtrongly ſhadowed, 
and filling them with gypſum; which is repeated till all the 
colours, added one after another, 1 
life. The work, being finiſhed, is ſcoured with ſoft tone, 
'fand, and water ; then with pumice-ſtone ; and, laſtly, po- 

- liſhed with a wooden rubber, and fine emery: then a luſtre is 
given it, by ſmeering it over with oil, and rubbing it a long 
dime with the palm of the hand; which gives it a gloſs no- 
thing inferior to that of natural marble. Wi 
required to make a variegated 


If it be only d table, or other work 


imitating precious ſtones ; and of theſe they compoſe a kind of 


o hollow or 0 the deſign, they uſe the ſame inftru- 
5 


eſent the original to the| - 


The moſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, 


MOT 


Borel derives the word from the Greek Heger, calf, becauſe 
of the frequent mention of a cow in the alcoran: but others, 
with the greateſt appearance of reaſon, derive it from the Ara- 
bic maſziad, a place of worſhip. 
There are royal meſques founded by the emperors, as the Soli- 
mania, and Velidea, at Conſtantinople ; and private moſques 
founded by mufties, viziers, baſſas, &c, 


Maſpues are. built like large halls, with iſles, galleries, and 


domes; and are adorned on the inſide. with compartiments, 


poplar, aſh, cedar, &c. as well as on the ground. 

he moſt eſteemed and odoriferous 2 is that of the cedar. 
It is of ſome medicinal uſe; being aſſringent, and proper to 
ſtop hemorrhages and dyſenteries. : t 
The antients took the moſs of trees to be the effect of a diſ- 
order or diſcompoſure of the texture of the bark; or, at moſt, 
a kind of little filaments ariſing from the bark: but the mo- 
derns find, by ſeveral obſervations, that meſſes are all real, di- 
ſtin plants, whoſe ſeed, being extremely ſmall, is incloſed in 
little capſulæ; which burſting of themſelves, the ſeed is carried 
off by the winds; till, falling into the inequalities of the bark of 
trees, it is there ſtopped, takes root, and feeds at the expence 
of the tree, as 4 does on bread, S. e 
The different kinds of moſſes are very numerous: Monſ. Vail- 
lant reckons 137 ſeveral ſpecies growing only in the neighbour- 
hood of. Paris; and the number of moſſes in general has been 
_ vaſtly increaſed b — | A 

here is alſq a kind of greeniſh. m. —_ man ſkulls 
that have been long expoſed to 855 called uc humana, or 


muſcus calvarius. The antients made great. uſe of it as an 


aſtringent, &c. | 


« Meſſer thake an article of commerce; there being ſeveral kinds 
. uſed in medicine, in — 


perfuming, c. among ot the ſea- 
moſs, called coralline ; and the. moſs of cedar and- fir, . 
enter the compoſition of Cyprus powder... | 
„Ec. is uſed 
for caulking of veſſels; it is alſo uſed by bird:merchants, to 
epare cages for certain kinds of birds to hatch. in, 

gardeners, Ac. reckon. me/s among the diſcaſes or in- 
firmities of Mr. Mortimer, &c. direct it to be 
rubbed and {i 
will not hurt the bark of the tree, or with a piece of hair- 
cloth, after a ſoaking rain ; though the ſureſt cure is by re- 
moving the cauſe, which is effected by draining the land well 


of all ſuperfluous moiſture ; or they ſay it may be prevented 
in. the- firſt plantin — 


- 


of trees, by. not 


of ſeveral trecs ; as oak; 


craped off with ſome proper inftrument, that 


of ſeveral colours, without moſaic figures; the proceſs is ſome-| The general diſtinctions and ſpecies of meſſes, ſee in the Sup- 
what different. To this end, they only prepare ſeparately, in | plement, article Muscus. . 429 hinged 24? 
 arge bowls,” as: different colours as nature ſhew in the Ay 1 in our antient cuſtoms, 
- marble to be imitated; and, after incorporating them with the] ot 2 meeting, court, or hies. 
1712 wad elue-water, they take a trowel full of each, and | Of mates, by the Saxons allo called gemotes, conſidered in the 


iſpoſe them in a tr without any order; then; without | ſenſe of aſſemblies, or courts, there were divers kinds; as wit- eo 
N — and on 5 by cutti 5 croſſing the gypſum of tenagamote, foltegemote, ſchiregemote, hundredgemote, burge- , 
each trowel once or twice with each of the reſt, they give them | mote, tar degemote, haligemote, ſwainegemote, &c. See each 


that beautiful confuſion, for —— —— N * ſo much r 
valued: of theſe they then ir tables, or lay a mould, | - „ 1 . 34 
e eite e work ob ln, A 27 925 1 uſed for a fortreſs, or caſtle : as mota de | 

#; to Mos arc work of word, mote proper! murqetiry, or | | *7 ARE Rs 0 Or nd & $80 200 Tye" | | 

| inlaid work, the antients were wall ae with it, and uſed 3 3 won new e * . 8 * 8 . 1 

k for the adorning of their beds, tables, and other moveables ;| times n 
ere eee in the relation of 1 
But frier John, of Verona, ſeems — — — 3 —— 1 a female w in the pa; | T8 

do its perſection, by diſcovering the ſecret of dyeing woods of all} Wut d another oo = 

colours and degrees; by which means, he was enabled to imi-| n mother y Cybele, -among the 
ntte painting, and even to repreſent architecture in perſpeQive. enn. A AE 8 e : 
| They begin with ſawing their woods into leaves, 9 * no ſign ere e e ede . gn rn | 

Re] Sw adams Ki ß 1 
and, with a little ſteel ſaw, faſhion theſe to thes f the|-. 4 a — c—_— 33 yo —— = * In 

is ing taken | | | , 3 4 0 . 
they : —- 4 to thoſe Bros — require it e > [MoTHER of God is an attribute commonly given to the bleſſed — IR 
the piece in a bot fd, orotherwiſe, with the dhe Ae necef: Virgin. It tad its origin from the Greeks, who firſt called OR 

um to ſhadow it more or leſs; this done, they hy each piece more mas ee > 2 you 8 2 n 

- im 3 - ground of another wood Gk. r Zerpara, Dei genitrix. council ot Epheſus ve a 
r ve a . a ſanction to the appellation; but the 5th of 9 


* are; * —4 two gue. branches of moſaic work ; | creed, that the Virgin ſhould always be thus called. This gave 4 
the one called damaſteening, or damaſt-work, confiſting in an riſe to terrible diſputes : - Anaſtaſius, a preſbyter of Neſtorius, | 8 
aſſemblage of gold or filyer threads; of which are ſometimes triarch of Conſtantinople, firſt aſſerted, in a ſermon, that the by” 
formed flat works, and ſometimes baſl>-relievoes; ': Virgin was by no means to be called Orrzug., upon which 2 | 
- The other is called „hl. vori ʒ conſiſting of ſhells, artificial words, a great tumult ariſing, Neſtorius took his preſbyter's | f 
ations, petrifications, Ac. uſed in anne Nute and taught the ſame doctrine. . 
MOSQUE *, or Mosx, among the Mahometaris;-is'a temple * S ſo as to ſigniſy as much as | | 
ſet apart for the exerciſes of their religin. the Mother of God, becauſe/71x74 ſometimes denotes as much | 
—_—_— word comes from the Turkiſh:=y/2id, or fcb, which a Nn z-whence, accordingly, it had been tranſlated in Latin, _ 
properly ſignifies a temple built of wood, ſuch as the Turks | Dei genitrix as well as Deipars : yet thoſe antient Greeks, who | ö 
Ni 2 uſed. Hence the Spaniards derive their me/theta; and the called the Virgin ©3070xS>,. did not call her pnTyg 7% Our, the a 1 
lualians moſcheta, and the French and Engliſh moſque, and . metber of God, till tha Latins, tranſlating e 4 
"LTC? ne ann e "ry 8 * N 8 8 f ws 5 6, 5 i Ar, 5 


under its proper article; W1TTEXAGEMOTE; Fol K ROE; _ 


r re ET oo ET CR CW” On 


9 


* 


_ 


MOT 5 


bini, the Greeks LOT EY to wenedas Dei geni- 

trix ee, ere were brought to dall her a. 

ther 0 

who is noted by the Greeks to have. thus filed her 

| mother of God, is Leo Magnus: his reaſon, as repreſented by 
S8. Cyril, 2 that, takin the Lerd and Godto be ſyno- 

NymMmoeus rehended, that Elizabeth firſt ſtiled Mary the 
i T ere 
MoTuae-conges i is properly an original language, from which 

others are formed. 

Of mother-tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Eutope; viz. the 

Greek, Latin, Teutonic or-German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, Ny 

thian or E en Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabriat, Triſh, and 


Britiſh. 
MoTazR-churches are thofe which have founded or WW 
others. In 1 it is not lawful for a 


- man/'t6 enjoys =t the mother and the 
n law does not allow an ab- 


dep. and ind th dence depen thereon, t6 be held by the 


807565 nar wants See the article HysTERIC affettion. 
ION, primarily fo called, hs TR is a conti- 
of place ; or that ſtate of a body, 
it correſponds ſucceſſively to ſeveral different places; 
or is preſent ſucceflively ir different parts of ſpace. 

In this ſenſe, the doctrine and laws of motion males the fub- 


of mechanics, or ſtatics. TE 
antient philoſophers conilered etion in « moto genera 
and extenſive manner: they defined it, a out of one 


Rate into another; and thus made fix kinds of motion ; viz. 
creation, generation, ar agen; apron, diminution, and 


lation, or local motion. 


Some of th te hol e n bade uf mon | 
from one | 


to four: the firſt is 
ſtate to another; er — —_— come creation, produttion, 
| Exit mutation.— The ſecond is a paſlage of . 4 already 


one ſtate to another; 9 el 
— — is a ſuceeſſive paſſage of 2 


LE cg. don be to-anather 3 3 — 
accretion, are ſpecies of motion. +-The laſt is lovden, or local mo- 
tien z and thus walking is motion. 

But the Jateſt philo deny ny. other ſpecies beſide bs! 
mot ian; and reduce all the forts 'above-mentioned to this one. 


— 2 with lation, or local motion; 


" whereof fhy'reſt are valy ſon Wann 
_ 


| Phykicat writers, bot Aden par oring Are bern 
ed abeut the nature and definition of local motion. 

10 define it by, Aulus entis in potentia, prout in 
de Axiſt. 3. Phyſ. c 2: but this notion ſerms too ab- 
c 


properties of motion.” 
12 — lain motion the ef a body; or 
_ part of « dody; from Re en . 


ates Boho: ere tion 
% n thus ſu 
ther ng ir 


den mere, 5 pu neee part 
of matter out of the 
| contiguous thereto, into te naghbomrhoo 

Which definition agrees, ef, with that of the Epicu- 
tens: are in this; that 
woey thy ane Calls Jody, and! Siace, the other « matter, and 
Borelli, and other late : writers after hm define motion, more 
= inn Lorton ſucceſiive paſſage of a body from one 


contiguous to all the parts of the intermediute 
then, is agreed to be the tranflation 12 
place to place; — authors differ inſinitely when they come 


diviſions of motion become exceedingly precarious. 
r the \Peripatetics, divide al motion into nature, | 


Natural. MorTrow'i is that which "oy its principle, or moving 
force, within the moving . 
ing towards the centre of the earth; 

Vialat MoT108 is that whoſe principle is is without; and 's 
"which the moving bogy males ne- a that of 

4 vpwards, ' 

| - The moderns generally divide merion into abſolute nnd relative. 


'whoſe celerity, therefore, will be meaſured 
ne e ablolte ſpace which the moveable body runs 


po 


Relative Moron i is a mutation of the relative or 


of the movin and has its celerity eftimated Anat 
tity of nr Joe run through. * 
Others divide tien into proper, and improper, or or rb. 
MoT1on is a . out of one proper cute 


- other; winch { 
alone, in ene * SES 


_ 
i... — 


to another, in a determinate time, by uccellive- | 


* 


| 
| 
. 
} 
2 
. 


„ — —— „ 
. 


— ä 


renn | 
of others. 


* 
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ht mn. 


z& 
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2 Mor ion is the change of abſolute place, in any moving | 


wm en BM. Ad th. Ms. At. „ 


Relatively proper Moriox is che ſuc 


to enplain herein this tranſlation conſiſt.— And b. their 1 


'plice | | 


5 


> 


moving body, not as it regards remote dead 


| up. M9209 every. thing 


8 ae by thoſe 


= 


7 FT 


M OT 


tmproper, extraneous, foreign; or common MoT1on, is the 
age of a body out 7 75 common place into another — 


ace. Such is that of a clock when moving in a ſhip, c. 
reaſon of all this diverſity ſeems to ariſe from the not at- 
tending to the different meanings of the words, but comprizing 


all in one definition and diviſion ; which they ſhould rather have 


diſtioguiſhed i into ſeveral parts. 


Some, e; gr. in their definitions of motion, conſider the moving 


body, not as it regards the adjacent bodies, but as it regards 
immoveable and infinite ſpace.— Others, again, conſider the 
moving body, not as it regards infinite ſpace, but as it regards 
other bodies vaſtly remote,—And others, =; 5. yon 


that ſurface 

only to which it is contiguous, 
But theſe various *r being once ſettled, the diſpute clear 
moves may be conſidered in theſe 


three ſeveral manners; he bee oe ran Md vr 


motions: whereof that which regards the parts of infinite im- 


moveable ſpace, without conſideration of the circumamdient 
bodies, may be called abſolutely and truly proper motion. 
That which regards circumambient bodies vaſtly remote, 


which may themſelves poſſibly be moved, we call relatively 


common motion. 

The laſt, which regards the . 
bodies, inaſmuch as it may want all both abſolute and com- 
mon. metion, we call relatively proper mation. 


2 and truly proper Mo riox, then, is the application of | 


a body to different parts of infinite and immoyeable ſpace. 
Th Jenn. is proper and abſolute mation, being always 
by forces impreſſed on the moving body K. 
3 and being that to which the real forces 
in motion by impulſe, are owing, and 


bodies to put o 


to which thoſe motions. are proportioned;—But this motion we 


cannot inveſtigate or determine accurately z nor can we diſtin. 
guiſh, when two bodies are impelled on each other, in which 


off the.two (v. gr. that which appears to move the more ſwift- 


„or the other, which, appears to move more lowly, and * 
even to be at ll) the real mation, and, conſequently, the 

real fore whence pulſe aroſe, is placed ; not being able 
2 rer Gem 

2 is but nan (pace) l Kr at reſt or in 


— 122 Mo riom br a chnage of the ituation of bod 


with reſpe& to other remote circumambient bodies: and 
is the notion we ſpeak of, win wo Ops chat men, de 2 
cath itſelf, move round the ſun. 
is alſo the motion we mean, — — 
body has to im — — aouk 
„ filled with to make 
it the heavier, be dropped from.the hand ; we uſe to eftimate 
theq e of acting Aer of the hee, and th wr 
impel another, by the celerity „and the weight 
of the included lead; and that truly with regard to the force 
itſelf, and the effect thereof, as it falls under our ſenſes.But 
whether the real power or mot ian be in the ſphere which ap- 
peats to ſtrike, or in the earth which rn; 
that, as has been obſerved above, 


8 
FE 
16 


parts of the contiguous 
this is — aa in phyſical dis 
t the natures of part things; an when we ſay, that 


nd, fluidity, & Ge, conſiſt in mation, 
be added, however, thats by feqcetiye application 

Vs its whole ſurface, taken together, be con- 
ſucceſſively applied to different parts of the contiguous 
theſe ſeveral definitions of motion ariſe as many defini- 
of place: ſor when we ſpeak of motion (or reſt) truly and 
proper; then place is that part of infinite and im- 
ſpace which the body Alle. When of motion.rela- 
common; then place is a * any ſpace, or moveable 
When of motion relatively proper (which is really 
— 1 ogy ch i then the ſurſace of the next adjacent 


"The deten of 22h 8 pretty well agreed. on; but whether 
reſt be a mere privation of metion, or any thing poſitive, 1s 
hotly. diſputed, —Melebranche, and others, maintain the for- 
mer ſide of the queſtion; Cartes, and others, the hater, — 
Theſe lad contend, that @ body at reſt . 


ſevere in that reſt, nor ta velit any. bodies that would deftro 
. e ne is this: Suppoſe 3 


71 
11 


2 
£ 


metles nay a well be called a ceſſation of 
ceaſe to will its reſt ; what will 
It will reſt ſtill. Let it be in motion, and 
— ith notion ; what will be the conſequence? 
2 8 that is, it will be at reſt: "becauſe iin 
„ eke — 

tive will © z the 

' veres, is ouly his privative will. ny 

Dut thisis a 1 - for the force or conatus hereby 


bodies, or quieſcent peviovere inthole ard, 
is the ere inaivity cater; and therefore, were ic po 


| 


- : : 
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MOT. 


* ot to will any thing, a body already in motion would 
bog ever; as a body ot reſt Haar reſt for ever. To 
this inactivity of matter it is owing, that all bodies reſiſt ac- 
cording to theit quantities of matter; and that any body ſtriking 
another with any given velocity, will move it in the ſame pro- 

rtion which its denſity, or quantity of matter, has to the 
denfity, or quantity of matter, of the other. , 
Motion has ever been eſteemed a ſpecies of quantity; and its 
uantum, or greatneſs, which we otherwiſe call its momentum, 
is eſtimated partly from the length of the line which the move- 
ing body. deſcribes (as if a body paſs over a line of an hundred 
feet, the quantity of its motion is greater than if it paſſed over 


only ten feet), and partly from the quantity of the matter moved 


ether, or at the ſame time; i. e. not from the bulk orexten- 
fron of the body, but from its maſs or weight; the air, and 
other ſubtile matters wherewith the pores are filled, not enter- 
ing into the account : as if a body of two cubic feet run over 
a line of an hundred feet, the quantity of its motion is greater 
than that of a body of one cubic foot deſcribing the ſame line : 
for whatever motion one whole has, that is had in one half of 
the other; and the motion of the whole is the ſum of the 
tion of all its parts. ; . , 
Hence it follows, that for two unequal bodies to have equal 
motions, or momentums, the lines which they paſs over muſt 


be in a reciprocal proportion of their maſſes or weights; i. e. 
if any body bave three times the quantity of matter, that an- 
other has, the line it runs over muſt be + of the line run over | 
- by the other. If two bodies, then, faſtened to the two extre- | 


mities of a balance or lever, have their maſſes in a reciprocal 


ratio of their diſtances from the fixed point, when theſe are 
moved, they muſt deſcribe lines in a reciprocal ratio of theſe 


maſſes.” | 

For inſtance, if the body A (Tab. Mechanic. fig. 30.) have 
three times the maſs or weight of B, and each be faſtened to 
the extremes of the lever AB, whoſe fulcrum or fixed point 
is C, in ſuch manner as that the diſtance BC is thrice the di- 


ſtance CA, the lever cannot incline either way, but the ſpace | 
| which the leſs body moves, BE, will be thrice. the ſpace AD, 
. which the greater moves: ſo that their motions will be equal. 
— Nor is there any reaſon why the body A, tending dowywards, | 


v. gr. with four degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body B, ra- 
ther than B, tending downwards likewiſe, with the ſame four 
degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body A: they will there- 
fore be in æquilibrio.— On which foundation depends the 
whole doctrine of mechanics. 


* 


Hence that great problem of Archimedes, withany given power, 


how ſmall ſoever, to raiſe any weight given, how ou ſoever. 
For by increaſing the diſtance CB infinitely, the power of 
the body A will be increaſed infinitely. 

It is allowed on all hands, that mation is no eſſential attribute 


of matter: and hence ariſes a diſpute about its production, and 


to what cauſe its continuation is owing. 


uantity of MoT10N, if always the ſame ?_ The Carteſians main- | 
22 the Creator at the beginning impreſſed a certain quan- 


tity of motion on bodies; and that under ſuch laws, as that no part 
of it ſhould be loſt, but the ſame portion of motion ſhould be con- 
ſtantly preſerved in matter: and hence they conclude, that if 
any moving body ſtrike on any other body, the former loſes 
no more of its mation than it communicates to the latter, 

This principle Sir Iſaac Newton oyerturns in the following 
words :—* From the various compoſitions of two matzons, it is 


© manifeſt there is not always the ſame quantity of motion in 


the world; for if two balls, joined together by a lender wire, 
© revolve with an uniform motion about their common centreof 
« gravity, and at the ſame time that centre be carried uniform- 


y in a right line drawn in the plane of their circular motion; | 
© the ſum of the motions of the two balls, as often as they are 


in a right line drawn from their common centre of gravity, 
vill be greater than the ſum of their motions when they are 

in a line perpendicular to that other. Whetice it. appears, 
that motion may both be generated and loſt. But by reaſon 
of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and the friction of their parts, 
with the weakneſs of the elaſtic power in ſolid bodies, nature 
ſeems to incline much rather to the deſtruction, than the pro- 


leſs and leſs; For bodies which are either ſo perfectly hard, 
or ſo ſoft, as to have no elaſtic power, will not rebound 
from 'each other-: their impenetrability will only ſtop their 


ſpace, by the laws of mation they muſt ſtop in the very place 
of concourſe, loſe all their motion, and be at reſt for ever; 


If they have elaſticity enough to enable them to rebound with 
2, or , or 4, of the force wherewith they meet, they will 
loſe à, or 4, or J, of their motion. And this is confirmed 
by experiments: for if two equal pendulums be'let fall from 


equal heights, ſo as to ſtrike full on each other ; if thoſe pen- 


dulums be of lead, or ſoft clay, they will loſe all, or almoſt 
all, their motion; and if they be of any elaſtic matter, they 
will only retain ſo much motion as they receive from their 


* elaſtic power.” If it be aſked, how it happens, that motion, | 
Vor. II. Ne 10a. CRAMB, 1 8 | | 1 


duction of motion; and, in reality, motion becomes continually | 


motion. And if two ſuch bodies, equal to each other, be car- 
ried with equal, but oppoſite motions, fo as to meet in a void | 


unleſs they have an elaſtic power to give them a new motion. 


— 
* 


being thus continually loſt, ſhould be contiuually renewed 
again: the ſame author adds, that it is renewed from ſome 
active principles, Such as the cauſe of gravity, whereby the 
planets and comets preſerve their motions in their orbits, and 
all bodies acquire a great degree of motion in falling; and the 
cauſe of fermentation, whereby the heart and blood of ani- 
mals preſerve a perpetual warmth and motion; the inner parts 
of the carth are kept continually warmed; many bodies burn 
and ſhine ; and the ſun himſelf burns and ſhines, and with 
© his light warms and chears all things" (as alſo from the cauſe 
of elaſticity, by which bodies reſtore themſelves into their 
former figures) : © for we find but little motion in'the world, 
except what plainly flows, either from theſe active prin- 
«© ciples, or from the command of the willer.“ 
As to the continuation of Mor iox, or the cauſe why a body once 
in motion comes to perſevere in it ; this has been extremely con- 
troverted among phy ſical writers: and yet it follows very evi- 
dently from one of the grand laws of nature; -viz. That all 
bodies perſevere in their preſent ſtate, whether of reſt or mo- 
tion, unleſs diſturbed by ſome foreign powers. Motion there- 
fbre, once begun, would be continued in infinitum, were it to 
meet with no interruption from external cauſes; as the power of 
gravity, the reſiſtance of the medium, &c. So that Ariſtotle's 
principle, every thing in motion affects reſt, is groundleſs. 
Nor . has the communication of motion, or the manner how a 
moving body comes to affect another at reſt, or how much 
of its motion is communicated by the firſt to the laſt, been 
leſs diſputed. . See the laws thereof under the word PERcus- 


SION. © 


oTION, we have obſerves, is the ſubject of mechanics ; and 
mechanics is the baſis of all natural philoſophy z which hence 


M 


becomes denominated mechanical. 


In effect, all the phænomena of nature, all the changes that 
happen in the ſyſtem of bodies, are owing to motion; and are 


directed according to the laws thereof. ds 
Hence, the modern philoſophers have applied themſelves with 


gate the properties, Jaws, &c. thereof ; by obſervation, ex- 
periment, and the uſe of geometry,—And to this we owe the 
| great advantages of the modern philoſophy above that of the 

antients; who were extremely. diſregardſul of motion; not- 
withſtanding that they ſeemed ſo ſenſible of its importance, 


that they defined nature by the firſt principle of motion, and 


the reſt of the ſubſtance wherein it is. = 
Among all the antients there is nothing extant on motion, ex- 
cepting ſome things in Archimedes's books, De @quiponderan- 
tibus, —To Galileo a great part of the doctrine of motion is 
- owing ; he firſt diſcovered the general laws of motion, and par- 
ticularly of the deſcent of heavy bodies, both at liberty, and 
on inclined planes; the laws of the motion of projectiles; the 
vibrations of pendulums, and ftretched chords with the theory 
of reſiſtences, Sc. which were. things the antients had little 
notion of. 1 : Wo. a? 
His diſciple, Torricelli, poliſhed and improved the diſcove- 
ries of his maſter ; and added to them divers experiments con- 
cerning the force of percuſſion, and the equilibrium of fluids. 
M. Huygens improved very conſiderably on the doctrine of 
the pendulum; and both he and Borelli on the force of per- 
. cuſhon,—Laſtly, Newton, Leibnitz, Varignon, Mariotte, 
Sec. have brought the doctrine of motion ſtill greatly nearer to 


(pcm | * | | re 
e general laws of motion were firſt brought into a ſyſtem, 
and analytically demonſtrated together, by Dr. Wallis, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, and M. Huygens, all much about the 
ſame time; the firſt in bodies not elaſtic, and the two laſt in 
elaſtic bodies. Laſtly, the whole doctrine of motion, including 
all the diſcoveries both of the antients and moderns on that 
head, was given by Dr. Wallis in his Mechanica, frue de motu, 
* publiſhed in 1670. 28 | 7 T7. 3963381 
MoTIon may be conſidered either as equable, and uniform; or 
as accelerated, and retarded.— Equable mation, again, may be 
conſidered either as /imple, or as compound: and ctmppund no- 
tion either as rectilinear, or as curvilinear... 
And alltheſe, again, may be conſidered either with regard to 
themſelves, or with regard to. the manner of their production, 
and communication, n ene nos 
Equable MoT1on is that wherein the moving body proceeds with 
dhe ſame unvaried velocity. 1 | 
The laws of eguable motion are as follow; — the reader being 
only to obſerve, by the way, that maſs, or quantity of matter, 
is expreſſed by A; momentum, or the quantity of motion or 
impetus, by I; time, or the duration of motion, by T'; velo- 
city, or its ſwiftneſs, by Y; and ſpace, . or. the line it deſcribes, 


_ 9 


de expreſſed by /: t. And if the velocity , and the maſs 
==m ; the momentum will likewiſe be =v . 


n Laws of uniform or equable Mor LON. — 1% The eden 5 2 


IF, 1 * * 


V and v of two. bodies, 1 equably, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ditect ratio of the ſpaces S and /; and the 


# *% 6 * 
- 


| reciprocal ratio of the times T and t. 


- mr , 
IT 


peculiar ardour to conſider the doctrine of notion; to inveſti- 


Thus, if the ſpace be, and the time==t ; the velocity will 


„„ For, 
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V:v::Se:ſT. | 
: 7 | Q. E. D. FRA 
This; and the following theorems, may be illuſtrated in num- 
bers, thus: Suppoſe a body A, whoſe maſs is a 7, that is, 
pounds, in the time of 3 ſeconds, paſſes over a ſpace of 12 
| font and another body B. whoſe'maſs is as 5, in the time of 
g ſeconds, paſſes over a ſpace of 16 feet. We ſhall then have 
My, T==3, S=212 ; m=5, t=8, /=16. And therefore 
VA, v=2. The caſe then will ſtand thus: 
; dd 426.027 + 'F 

8 4:3: : 1. 3: 16. 3:: 4 2. 6 

Hence, if V=v,' then will 8S T; therefore 8: :: Tt. 
That is, if two bodies move equably, and with the ſame velo- 
cities, their ſpaces are as the times. ; | 
The corollaries may be illuſtrated by numbers, in like manner 
as the theorems. — Thus ſuppoſe S=12, T=6b, ſ=8, t=4. 
- Then will the V=12 : 6=2, and v=8 : 422. 

.* _ Conſequently by reafon V 

IO Rr: 
12: 8=6 74. | 
I V==v, and alſo t T; then will S=/; and fo the bodies, 

moving equably, will deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times. 
20, The ſpaces 8 and /, over which two bodies paſs, are in a 
ratio compounded of the ratio of the times T and 7, and of 
the velocities V and v. | 
| For V:vu::Seg:fT 


Therefore V / T=vS t 
And 8: T:: VT: rt. 
In numbers, 12: 16: : 4. 3: 2. 8: : 12:16. 
Hence, If S, VT=»v?, fo ht V: 17: T. That is, if 
two bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces; their ve- 
locities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their times. 
In numbers, if we ſuppoſe S=r2, and /=12. Becauſe 


* 


S=VT and gut; if V=2 and war ==b and t=. 

| —_ js 

F " 2: 34: 6. 

Farther, if t T, then will Vs and therefore bodies which 


- move 2 , defcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, and have 
their ve ans 4; equal, e a 4 32 | 


3, The momenta, or quantities of motion, of two bodi 
| n—_— I and i, are in a ratio compounded of the 
velocities V and v, and the maſſes or quantities of matter M 


und m. 

For I=V M, and i=vm; therefore I: i:: VM: v: Nn 
chat is, the ratio I to i is compounded of the ratio of V to v, 
and of M to m. 4 . | 
It Ii, then will V M=vm; and therefore V: vm: M. 
That is, if the momenta of two bodies, moving equably, be 
equal ; the velocities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their 


And therefore if Mm, V; that is, if the momenta 
and maſſes of two moving bodies be equal; their velocities 
are alſo equal. | 3 l | 
40, The velocities V and v of two bodies, er cou; are 
in a ratio compounded of the dire& ratio of their momenta 
I and i, and the reciprocal one of their maſſes M and m. 
8 Since I: i:: VM: „ 
lvmn=iVM © 
V: v IN: i M. 
Q. E. D. 


In numbem, 4:2 :: 28.5 : 10. 
Hence, If V=v, then Il =—/ 


2:4. 1:2. 1:4: 2 
z and therefore I: M: 


m; that is, if two bodies move equably, and with the ſame 


velocity, their momenta will be in the ſame ratio with their 


maſſes, If Mm; E; and therefore if two bodies, that 
have the ſame maſſes, move equably, and with equal velocity, | 


their momenta are equal. | 

S, In an equable motion, the maſſes of the bodies M and m 

are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their momenta, 

and the reciprocal ratio of their velocities V and v. 
For, finceI:i:: VM: vm + 


LE! 


vm=iVM 


e « M: v iV. 
In numbers, 7: 5 :: 28. 2: 10. 4 :: 7. 1:5. 1:75. 

I M=, A ni and therefore 1. 2 v. 
That ia, if two bodies, moving eq 
- equal; their momenta will de ay their velocities. 
In numbers, ſuppoſe I= 2, j=8, M=4, m=4 ; then will 
VI: 4=3, and v=b : 4252. ' 0 
+ = Therefore EV: v. 
12; 8=3 :2. 


uably, have their maſſes 


69, In an equable metion, the mgmenta I and # are in a ra- 


"Bo. 
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tio compounded of the direct ratio's of the maſſes M and , 
and the ſpaces S and /, and the reciprocal ratio of the times 


T and t. . : 4 
For becauſe V: v::Sz: /T 
And I: i:: VM;vm 


Therefore VI: vi: VMSt: vm/T 


I: i:: MS: T. 
Q. E. D. 
Hence, if i, then will MSt-m/T; and therefore M 
: T: St, S: ſmT : Meand T: MS: /; that 


is, if two bodies, moving equably, have their momenta equal, 1 
10, Their maſſes are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio | 
of their time, and the reciprocal one of their ſpaces. 2%, Their 

ſpaces are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the times, 
and the reciprocal one of their maſſes. 30, Their times are 
in a ratio compounded of their maſſes, and their ſpaces. 

Farther, if Mm; then will / T=Sr; and therefore 8: / 
=T: ft; that is, if two bodies, moving equably, have their 
momenta, and their maſſes equal, their ſpaces are as their 
times, 
Again, if Tt, then will S,. Two moving bodies there- 
fore, whoſe maſſes and momenta are Ne equal 
ſpaces in equal times. , 
If beſides Ii, S=/; then will TM; and therefore 
M: n:: T: t; that is, if two moving bodies, whoſe mo- 
menta are equal, paſs over equal ſpaces, theit maſſes are 
aN to their times. 
arther, if Tt, then will Mm; and therefore bodies, 
whoſe momenta are equal, and which, moving equably, de- 
ſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, have their maſſes equal. 
If beſides I, T=t; then will MS =/; and therefore 
S:ſ::m:M; that is, the ſpaces paſſed over in the ſame 
time, by two moving bodies, whoſe momenta are equa) 
are in a reciprocal ratio of their maſſes. Py | 
70, In an equable motion, the ſpaces 8 and / are in a ratio com- | 
pounded of the direct ratio's of the momenta Iand i, and the 
times T and t; and the reciprocal one of the maſſes M and m. 7 
For becauſe I: i:: MS: T, 
| In Ti Mast. 4 
Wherefore 8: :: ITA i M. t 
2 E. D. a ] 
In numbers, 12:16 :: 3. 28.5: 8. 20,5 :: 3. i 
18. 2.1, ; 13: 16. ; 
ence, if S=/, Init M; and cherefore I: i:: M: Ta, 

M: m:: ITZ it, Tr:: iM: I. If two bodies therefore P 
move equably over equal ſpaces, 1*, Their momenta will be n 
in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the maſſes, and 7 
the reciprocal one of the times. 20, Their maſſes will be in a if 
ratio compounded of the momenta, and the times. 30, The in 
times will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the te 
maſſes, and the reciprocal one of the momenta. fa 
If beſide , Mn; then will I T=iz; and therefore 1: i ip 
Nr t is, bodies whoſe maſſes are equal, have their of 
momenta reciprocally proportionable to the times in which th 
they move over equal ſpaces. - as 

II beſide S, Tt; then will + M=Im ; and therefore by 
two bodies moving equably, and through equal ſpaces in equal eq 
times, have their momenta proportionable to their maſſes. T, 
80, Two bodies, moving equably, have their maſſes M and m, a 
in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio's of the momenta are 
WWW — 

For becauſe I: i:: MSt: AT, Im/[T=iMSrx. fin 
Where U: 5 161 1/8 e W 
5-2-4 E. D. are 
In numbers, 7: 5 :: 3. 28.16: 8. 10.12 :: 3. . 2: 1. 10. 13 
1 7: 7. | | Lon 
pain, I: i:: MSt:mſT. gre 
In numbers, 28:10 :: 7. 12. 8:5. 16. 3:3 7.4.1: 5. 2. vel 
12,490. f SER "= But 

Hence, if Mm, then will IT git S; and therefore I: i the 
::tS:;T / 8 J:: IT: it, and I: :: 18: I/ That is, in bod 
two moving bodies, whoſe maſſes are equal; 19, The mo- um 
menta are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the Wit 
ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the times. 20, The ſpaces loci 
are in a ratio compounded of the. momenta, and the times. thir 
3®, The times are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of poſe 
the 1 and the reciprocal one of the momenta. the 
If belide M=m, Tt, then will i SI /; and therefore 1: i acqu 
::S:/. That is, the momenta of two bodies, whoſe maſſes unif 
are equal, are proportional to the ſpaces paſſed over in equal — 
9e, In equable motions, the times T and : are in a ratio com- the | 
pounded of the direct ratioꝰs of the maſſes M and m, and the The 
ſpaces & and ſ, and the reciprocal one of the momenta I and i. ratio 
For becauſe I: i:: MS:: T, ImſT=iMSt. In ſu 

| Wherefore T:t::iMS:Imſ. _-, relift 
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Hence, if T==t, 7M S$=Im /; and thereforeT:i::MS:m/, | 


M n:: I/: iS; and 8: :: IN: i M. That is, if two 
bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times; 
19, Their momenta will be in a ratio compounded of the 
maſſes, and the ſpaces. 20, Their maſſes will be in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratio of the momenta, and the re- 
ciprocal one of the ſpaces, 3, The ſpaces will be in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratio of the momenta, and the re- 
ciprocal one of the maſles. 


Accelerated Mor rot is that which continually receives freſh ac- 


ceſſions of velocity. — It is ſaid to be uniformly accelerated, 
{hen in equal times its acceſſions of velocity are equal. 


Retarded MoT10N is that whoſe velocity continually decreaſes, 


lt is ſaid to be —_ retarded, when its decreaſe is con- 
tinually proportional to the time. | 
M. oT10N uniformly accelerated and retarded. — Tis an 

axiom, that a body once at reſt will never move, unleſs ſome 
other body put it in mation; and when once in motion, it will 
continue for ever to move with the ſame velocity, and in the 
ſame direction, unleſs it be forced from its ſtats by ſome other 
cauſe, This is evident from that-fundamental axiom in phi- 
loſophy, That nothing happens without a ſufficient cauſe, 
It follows, that a body, moved by one only impulſe, muſt pro- 
cred in a right line. If then it be carried in a curve, it muſt 
be acted on by a double power; one, whereby it would pro- 
ceed in a right line; another, whereby it is continually drawn 
out of it. 
If the action and re- action of two (unelaſtic) bodies be equal, 
there will no motion enſue; but the bodies, after colliſion, will 
remain at reſt, by each other. | | 
If a moving body be impelled in the direction of its motion, it 
will be accelerated; if by a reſiſting force, it will be retarded. 
Heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated motion. 
100, If a body move with an uniform accelerated velocity; 
the ſpaces will be in a duplicate ratio of the times. 
For, let the velocity acquired in the time f be , then will 
the velocity acquired in the time 2 f. u, in the time 3 t= 
zu, c. and the ſpaces correſponding to thoſe times, t, 2 f, 

t, Cc. will be as vt, 4 vt, g tv, Cc. (by Law 2.) . The 
paces therefore are as 1. 4. 9, Cc. And the times as 1. 2. 


3, Cc. that is, the ſpaces are in a duplicate ratio of the | 


times. Q. E. D. Hence, in a motion uniformly accelerated, 
the times are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 
119, The ſpaces paſſed over by a body uniformly accelerated, 
increaſe, in equal times, according to the unequal numbers 1, 
F. 7, Ce. | 
8 if the times, wherein a moving body, equably accelerated, 
proceeds, be as I. 2. 3. 4. 5, Cc. the ſpace paſſed over in one 
moment, will be as 1, in 2 moments as 4, in 3 as g, in 4 as 
16, in 5 as 25, &c. (Law 10, ). If therefore you ſubtract the 
ſpace paſſed over in one moment, viz.. I. from that paſſed over 
in two moments, 4. there will remain the ſpace correſponding 
to the ſecond minute, viz. 3. In the ſame manner may be 
found the ſpace paſſed over in the third minute, 9—4=5. The 
ſpace correſponding to the fourth minute, 16—9=7 ; and fo 
of the reſt, The ſpace of the firſt minute therefore is as 1, 
that of the ſecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of the fourth 
as 7, of the fifth as 9, c. Therefore the ſpaces paſſed over 
by a body, moving with an uniformly accelerated motion, in 
equal times, increaſe according to the unequal numbers, 
T3» $2 7+ 9» Sc. Q. E. D. 
12% The ſpaces paſſed over by a body equably accelerated, 
are in a duplicate ratio of the velocities. . 


For, ſuppoſing the velocities to be V and v, the times T and t, | 


the ſpaces 8 and /; then will V: v:: T: 7. Wherefore, 
ſince 8: :: T* : 4, (Law 10.) 8: /:: VI: v5 
Wherefore, in a mation uniformly accelerated, the velocities 
are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. | 


13%, Heavy bodies deſcend with an uniformly accelerated mo- 


tion, in a medium void of reſiſtance, if the ſpaces be not very 
great. For, ſince heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated. 
velocity, the power of gravity muſt continually impel them. 
But the power of gravity is found the ſame at all diſtances from 
the earth where the experiment can be made. Therefore heavy 
bodies muſt be driven downwards in the ſame manner in _ 
times, If then, in the firſt moment of time, they be impelled 


with the velocity v, they will be impelled with the ſame ve- | 


locity v in the ſecond moment, and with the fame in the 
third, fourth, c. moments. Now the medium being ſup- 
poſed void of all refiftance (by 2 they will {till retain 
the velocity they acquirt ; and by reaſon of their equal freſh 
acquiſitions every minute, will deſcend with a motion 
uniformly accelerated. Q. E. D. | 

Hence, the ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of their 


times, and alſo of their velocities, and increaſe according to | 


the uneven numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Cc. 

The times, and likewiſe = 25 ities, are in à ſubduplicate 
ratio of the sss. I | 
In ſuppoſing heavy bodies to move through a medium void of 
reſiſtance, we exclude, at once, all manner of impediments, 


under what name ſpever they be called, or from whatſoever | 


* 
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cauſe they proceed; and among the reſt, that mation where- 
with the earth, revolving on its axis, carries with it heavy bo- 
dies during, the time of their fall ; though this is not ſenſible 
at any moderate diſtance. 

It was Galileo who firſt diſcovered the law of the deſcent of 
heavy bodies; and that too by reaſoning ; though he aſter- 
wards confirmed it by experiments. Theſe he repeated again 
and again, and ftill found the ſpaces paſſed over to be as the 
ſquares of the time: but it muſt be obſerved, that the ſpaces 
are not to be taken in the length, but the height of the plane, 
as will be ſhewn elſewhere. 

The ſame experiments were tried, though in a different man- 
ner, by Ricciolus and Grimaldus, who let fall ſeveral ſtone 
balls of the ſame bulk and weight, eight ounces each, from 
various altitudes ; meaſuring the times of deſcent by the vi- 
brations of a pendulum. The reſult of their experiments is 


ſeen in the following table. 
| ; Space at the Space paſled 
Vibrations. | Time. end of the] over in eac 
time, time, 
1 1 Roman feet. Roman feet. 
5 0 50 10 10 
10 I 40 ö 30 
15 2 3 90 50 
1 20 3 20 160 1 
5 4 10 250 90 
6 5 0 3 15 
12 2 2 60 45 
18 3 0 135 75 
| 24 4 0 240 . Fa 


14% If a heavy body fall through a medium void of reſiſtance, 


and from a height not very great ; the ſpace it paſſes over is 


the ſubduple of that which it would paſs over by an uniform - 
motion in the ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired at 


the end of its fall. ; 
For, let the right line AB (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 31.) repreſent 
the whole time of a heavy body's deſcent ; and let this be divi- 


ded into any number of equal parts; to the abſciſſes AP, AQ, 


AS, AB, draw the right lines PM, QI, SH, BC, which ma 
be as the velocities acquired, in thoſe times, in the deſcent. 
Since then AP: AQ:: PM: QI, AP: AS :: PM: SH, &c. 
(Kucl. VI. ** If then the altitude of the triangle ABC be 
conceived to 
motion being uniform in a moment of time infinitely ſmall ; 
the little area Pp M m==P p. PM as the ſpace paſſed over in 
the little moment of time Pp. Therefore the ſpace paſſed 
over in the time AB, will be as the ſum of all the little 
areas, i. e. as the triangle ABC. But the ſpace that would 
be deſcribed in the ſame time AB with the uniform velocity 
BC, being as the rectangle ABCD, it will be to the other 
ſpace as 1 to 2 (Eucl. I. 41.). 
Hence, the ſpace paſſed over in half the time AB, with the 
velocity BC, is equal to the ſpace which the heavy body 

ſſes over from a ftate of reſt in the whole time AB. 

ence alſo, the time wherein a heavy body falls from any 
given altitude being given; to determine the ſpaces it paſſes 
over in each part of that time. du | 
Let the given altitude =a, the time t, the ſpace paſſed 
over in one part of that time x. Then 

| $row: it: 55 | 


—— — 
— 


* x=a 

:. , LY TED 
The ſpace therefore paſſed over in the firſt part of time is g: H 
and therefore that paſſed over in the ſecond part of time =3 
a : ; that paſſed over in the third part=5 a : ff, GC. 


E. gr. In the above-mentioned experiments of Ricciolus, the ; 
ball deſcended 240 feet in four ſeconds. ' The ſpace therefore 
paſſed in the firſt ſecond 40: 16 215; chat in the next 


ſecond=15. 3==45 : that in the third 15. 5275, &c. 

The time of a heavy body's deſcent in a medium void of re- 
ſiſtance through any given ſpace, being given, to determine 
the time wherein it will paſs over another given ſpace in the 


ſame medium. 


Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the time, to the ſpace the 
heavy body moves in the given time, the ſpace required in the 
queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, ſeek a fourth pro- 
portional; this will be the ſquare of the time required: its 


ſquare root therefore being extracted, will yield the time re- 

r. In Ricciolus's experiments the ball fell 240 
feet in four Se it is demanded then, how much time 
it will take up in falling 135 feet? This time will be found 


quired.— E. 


SV (135. 16: 240) =y/ (135: 15) / 9=3- 


The ſpace a body falls in any given time in a medium void of 


reſiſtance being given, to determine the ſpace it will fall, in 
| Since 


divided into equal parts infinitely ſmall ; the 


/ 
* 
| 

7 
6 a 

5 * 

5 , 

* 


Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times, find a fourth 
proportional to the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls 
through the given ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it is to 
fall through the ſpace required, and the ſpace given; this 
fourth proportional will be the ſpace required. * 
Thus, by Ricciolus's experiments, a ball falling 60 feet in two | 
| ſeconds, to find the ſpace it falls through in four ſeconds ? | 
The anſwer will be found 16.60 ; 4==4.60==240. 44 
15% If a body precked with a motion uniformly retarded, it | 
will paſs over half the ſpace which it would deſcribe in the 
- ſame time by an equable motron, _ - _ 
For, ſuppoſe the given time divided into any number of equal 
parts ; and draw the right lines BC, SH, QI, PM, thereto, | 
which are to be as the velocities correſponding to the parts of 
time o, BS, BQ, BP, BA; ſo as letting fall the perpendicu- 
ars HE, IF, MG, the right lines CE, CF, CG, CB, may 
be as the velocities loſt in the times HE, FI, GM, AB; 
that is, BS, BQ, BF, BA. Since CE: CF: : EH: FI, 
CG : CB :: GM : BA, ABC will be a triangle ( Zucl. III. 
17.). If BI, therefore, be a moment of time infinitely ſmall, 
its motion will be uniform; and therefore the ſpace deſcribed 
by the moving body will be as the little area BSC. The 
ſpace therefore deſcribed in the time AB is as the triangle 
ABC; viz. as the ſum of all the little areas B b c C. Now 
the ſpace deſcribed by the body moving uniformly with the 


velocity BC in the time AB, is as the rectangle ABCD: 


therefore the former is half of this ( Eucl. I, 41.). 3s 
16%, The ſpaces deſcribed by a motion uniformly retarded, in 
equal times, decreaſe according to the unequal numbers 7, 5, 


r 1 1 
Fer, ſuppoſe the moving body in the firſt inſtant of time to 
paſs over ſeven feet; I ſay, that in the ſecond, if it be equally 

retarded, it will paſs over 5; inthe third, 33 and in the fourth, | 
1, For, let the equal parts of the axis of the triangle BS, 
SQ., Q, PA, be as the times; the ſemi-ordinates , 

QI, EM, as the velocities at the beginning of any time; 
the trapezia BSH C, SQ IH, QPMI, and the triangle PAM, 

s the ſpaces deſcribed in thoſe times, Let then BC=4, and 

* rv PA=1. Then will SH=3, QI=2, PM 

, ( Law 13.) BSHC=(4+3) 1: 22. SQA=(3+2) 

1: 2==Þ+ GPMi=(a+1) 1: 22 1 PAM=4. Conſe- 

x 2 ſpaces deſcribed in equal times are as z, , 4» K, 


t is as e | | 
Her the fas 8 Ke the acceleration of Mor ion, fee Gr a- 


© VITY, and ACCELERATION. 
For the cauſe, &c. of retardation, ſee Rxs18TENCE, and Re- 


_ TARDATION. ..' ,, _ | ; 4 
The laws wherein MoT10N is communicated by the colliſion and 
percuſſion of bodies, are very different, as the bodies are 
either elaftic or umalaſtic, and as the direction of the ſtroke is 
either abligue or dire. an | 
"What relates to the colliſion of bodies not elaſtic when the 
. Rroke or ſhock. is direct, will come under the following 


9 


17, A moving body, ſtrik ing againſt a body at reſt, will com- 
* Fs motion thereto, and both will procced in the direction 
of the firſt; and the momentum, or quantity of motion, in the 
12 will be the ſame after the ſtroke, as in the ſingle one 
ore it. 


For, it is the action of the firſt that gives the latter all the | 


mation it has; and it is the re-ation of the latter that takes 
off any part of the motion of the firſt. Now, as action and 


re- action are always equal, the momentum acquired by the | 


one muſt be juſt equal to that Joſt by the other; ſo that there 
is neither loſs nor gain from the ſtroke. | : 
Hence, the velocity aſter the ſtroke, is found by multiplying 
the maſs of the firſt body, by its velocity before the ſtroke, and 
qividing the product by the maſs of the ſecond body. - 
Hence, if a body in motion ſtrike on another moving in the ſame 
Airection, but moving more ſlowly, both will continue their 
, motien.in their firſt direction; and the momenta, or ſum of 
.  -, motion, will be the ſame after as before the ſtroke. | 
H two equal bodies move againſt each other with equal velo- 
+ cities, after the ſtroke they will both remain at reſt. | 
Simple MoT1ow is that produced by ſome. one power. 
-01 -MoT1ow is that prod 
See CoMpounD, and Compos1TION, 
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parallelogram AD; whoſe ſides 
„A A AC it would have deferibed in the fame tims with 


„8H, N 


by ſoveral conſpiring powers. | 


. preſſed along AB; in the firſt inſtant of time it would be in 


| 


| Altitude of Motion, See the article ALT IT up rn. 
Longitude of MoTion, See the article LoxncGiTune. 

Undulatary MoT1oN. See the article UN DULATOR Y. 
| Perpetual Mor ion. See PERPETUAL motion. 


| 


ö 
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N 


line IL parallel to A B. But ſince the directions of the power 


AB 


 ACD and ABD, on one common baſe A 


- 199, In an equable compound motion, the velocity produced by 


The oblique motion however being given, the ſimple ones are , 


be common to each parallelogram 


For the particular laws of MoTioN ariſing from the colliſon of © 


For the MoTioN of pendulums, and the laws of oſcillation, ſee 


* # 
— 


"3 
/ 0... 


| For if the body A were only ated, on by the force. im · 


MOT - 


ſome point of the right line AB, as in H, and fo in the line HJ, 
parallel to AC; if it were only acted on by the power im- 
preſſed in the direction AC, it would in the ſame inſtant of 
time be in ſome point of the line AC, as in I, and fo in the 


are not oppolite to each other, neither of them can impede the 
other ; and therefore the body in the ſame inſtant of time will 
arrive both at the point HL and at IL; and will conſequently 
be in the point L, where the two meet. —In the ſame man- 
ner it appears, that if KM and-MG be drawn parallel to 
AC, the body in the ſecond inſtant of time will be 
in M, and at length in D. 2, E. D. OL 
Hence, fince about every right line, as AD, a parallelogram 
as ABCD, may be conſtructed, by making two equal triangles 
| every reailinear 
motion, when it may be of ſervice for the demonſtration, may 
be conſidered as a compound one. E 
But as the proportion of the ſides AC and CD may be various 
ſo alſo may the right line AD be deſcribed by a motion com. 
pounded various ways; and therefore the ſame rectilinear 
motion may be reduced to various compound motions. 
Hence, if a moveable body be drawn by three ſeveral powers 
according to the directions BA, AD, and AC (fe. 33.), two 
of which taken together are equivalent to the thud ; they will 
be to each other as the right lines BD, DA, DC, parallel to 
their directions; that is, reciprocally as the fines of the angles 
included between the lines of their directions, and the line of 
direction of the third: DB being to AD as the fine of the 
angle BAD to the ſine of the angle ABD. 


the conſpiring powers is, to the velocity of each of the two 
apart, as the di AD (Kg. 26.) of the parallelogram 
ABDC, in the direction of whoſe ſides they act, to either of 


thoſe ſides AB or AC, | {79A . 
For in the ſame time that one of the powers would carry it a 
over the ſide of the parallelogram AB, and the other over AC 1 
ſeparately, joined together they carry it over the diagonal AD. d. 
The diagonal AD therefore is the ſpace deſcribed by the con- 0 
ſpiring powers in the ſame time: but in an equable motion the kt 
velocities in the ſame time are as the ſpaces: the velocities . 


therefore ariſing from the conſpiring forces are to the velocity 
ariſing from either force, . as to AB or AC. 
Hence the conſpiring forces thereof being given; i. e. the 
ratio of the yelocities being given, by the lines AB and AC 
given in magnitude, and the direction through thoſe lines be- 
ing given in poſition, or by the angle of direction; the celerity 
and direction of the oblique mor ian is given; becauſe the diago- 
nal is given both in magnitude and poſition. _ 


not, vice verſa, given; becauſe the ſame oblique motion may 
be compounded of various ſimple ones. ere 

20®, In a compound motion produced by the ſame forces, the 
velocity is greater, if the angle of . be leſs; and lefs, 


: this be greater. | 

For, let the greater angle of direction be BAC (fe, 34.), the . 

leſs FAC; Ace the powers are ſuppoſed the nl will 
FCE and BACD, and 


beſides AB. AF. Now it is evident, that, in the caſe of the 0 
greater angle, the diagonal AD is deſcribed; and, in the caſe 4 
of the leſs angle, AE: and both in the fame time, by rea- el: 
ſon ABz=AF, The velocities therefore are as AD to AE: oh 
Wherefore ſince AD is leſs than AE, the velocity in the caſe we 
of the greater angle is leſs than in that of the leſs angle. : 
Hence, ſince the legs AC and CE, with the included angle, 7 
being given, the angle CEA, and thence, alſo, AE, is found; 1 
the velocity of the conſpiring powers, and the angle of direc- 0 
tion, in any particular caſe, being given, the velocity of the MC 
compound mati an, and conſequently the ratio of the velocities v 
produced by the ſame powers under different angles of direc- 4 
tions, may be determined. Me 


bodies both elaſtic and unelaſtic, and that where the directions Mc 
are bath perpendicular and oblique, ſee PErxCussoNn. u 
For circular Moriox, and the laws of projectiles, ſee Pxoj c- Mo 


TILE. | 
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PexDULUM.. 
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The celebrated problem of a perpetual motion conſiſts in the 
inventing a machine, which has the principle of its motion with 
in itſelf, M.. de la Hire has demonſtrated the impoſſibility of 
any ſuch machine, and finds. that it amounts to this; viz. to 
find a body which is both heaviet and lighter at the ſame time; 
or to find a body which is heavier than itſelf... . 
mal Morton. is that whereby. the ſituation, figure, magni” 
tude, &c. of the parts, members, c. of animals as 
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' Morton of Trepidation, &c. See TREPIDATION, and Li- 
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taneous, p 
Spontaneous or muſcular MoT10N is that 


of the muſcles, at the command of the will ; bence alſo called 
; y motion. Ray 
<_ involuntary MoTron is that effected without 
*- ſuch command of the will; by the mere mechaniſm of the 


Fach is the motion of the heart, and pulſe; the periſtaltic mo- 
tion of the inteſtines, c. 11327 ht. 
Inteſtine MoT10N denotes an agitation of the particles whereof 
pu” conhits. 
| IL. philoſophers will have every body, and every particle of 
a body, in continual motion. For fluids, it is the definition 
they give of them, that their paris are in continual mot ion. 
Andi as to ſolids, they infer the like motion from the effluvia 
_ continually. emitted through their pores. ends: e 
" Hence inteſtine mation is repreſented to be a motion of the in- 
ternal and ſmaller parts of matter, — excited by ſome 
external, latent agent, which of itſelf is inſenſible, and only 
diſcovers itſelf by its effects; appointed by nature to be the 
great inſtrument of the changes in bodies. 
MoT1ONy in — is peculiarly applied to the orderly 
courſes of the heavenly bodies. R | 
The motion of the earth, from weſt to eaſt, is now generally 
Frames among aſtronomers : ſee it proved under the article 
ARTH. | 
- The motions of the celeſtial luminaries are of two kinds: di- 
. urnal; or common; and ſecondary, or t = 
5 or primary Frames is that 32 all the heavenly 
bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, appear do revolve every 
Jay round the earth, ftom eaſt to weſt. | 
his is alſo, called the motion of the primum mobile, and the 
common motion; to diſtinguiſh it from that rotation which is 
- peculiar to each planet, Qc.— It is about the various phzno- 
mena reſulting from this motion, that aſtronomy is chiefly em- 


N il n Wege 
Sacondury or proper, Mor rox is that wherewith a ſtar, planet, 
on the like, advances a certain ſpace every day from welt to- 
wards eaſt. | Ir: 41 
See the ſeveral. ations of each luminary, with the irregula- 
Figs,” c. thereof, under the proper articles; EAKT R, 
5 — Sr AR, &fc. ky | G IIZTP? 
ingu/ar Mo'T10N. See the article AN ux. 
Hex Moriox ef the. earth. See the article Hon ART. 
Þ Mo rio off impetus. See PARAcRNTRI ee 


rio. ow? „„ f L004 | | 
Moron; in muſic, denotes the manner of beating the mea- 
ſure, to haſten, ot ſlacken the time of the words, or notes. 


„See TIA S. 5 
in double time, differs from 


The motion, in ſong; f 
_ that in thoſe in triplèà time. It is the mation that diſtinguiſhes 
Sourants and ſafubands from gayots, bortes, chacones, Te. 
Motion is alſo uſed, among mechanics; for the inſide of a 
nech, Ke. more commonly. called mouem nt. 

rzoks, in war, denote the marches, countermarches; Cc. 
which an atmy makes in changing its pſm. 
Abe great ſkill ot a general conſiſts in diſcovering the enemies 

motions, and concealing his own. Nothing is more dangerous 
thay to make great motions before a powerful enemy, ready 
% ame to blow. $; b N 

o rox, or emdtian, in rhetoric, Cc. AsSsIoWw 

MO 
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MOT RIX, ſomething that has the power or faculty of 
. F 4 , . . 3 2 1 
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MOTTO, an Italian term, literally ſignifying word; or ſaying ; | 


. uſed in arms, devices, SW. 
Morro of an armoury is a ſhort ſentence or phraſe carried in a 


ſcxoll generally yer, ſometimes under the arms; ſometimes | 
ding to the.name,of the bearer, ſometimes to the bearing, 


ometimes to neither. 931000 
Ide matte, or word, ſays Guillim, is an external ornament 
annezed to coat. 6 of 
the beater, ſuccinctiy and ſignificantly expreſſed, uſually in 


three or four word, wich are ſet in ſome ſcroll or comparti- | 


ment, placed at the fqot of the eſcutcheon. 


1 the motto holds the loweſt place in arms; ſo it is the laſt in 8 
In ſtrictneſo, it ſhould expreſs ſomething intended | 
In the at d cuſtom has now received Whatſoever 


 dlazgni 
50 the fancy of the deviſer. ot 17 | 
You. U. Ne x02: N 
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performed by means 


eur; being the invention or conceit of | 


The uſe of hotter is vety antient; hiſtory, both ſicred and 
profane, furniſhing inftances thereof. Our anceſtors made 
choice of motto to expreſs their predominant paſſions ; as of 
piety, love, war, ec. or ſome extraordinary adventure be- 
fallen them : moſt of which, from ſome ſuch original, have 
| become hereditary in divers families. 
The motto of the royal family of England is, Dieu & mon 
droit, God and my tight; of the royal family of Bourbon, 
Eſperance, Hope; of the order of the Garter,” Honi foit qui 
mal y penſe, Shame be to him that evil thinks; of the duke 
of Norfolk, Sela virtus invicla; of the duke of Bedford, 
Che ſara ſara ; of the dike of Devonſhire, Cavendo tutus, 
alluding to the family's name; Cavendiſh; of the duke of 
Kingſton, Pie repone te, alluding to the name Pierepoint ; 
of the earl of Radnor, Quæ ſupra, alluding to the three ſtars 
in his arms; of the earl of A ingdon, Ha ariete fortior, 
alluding to the three battering-rams borne in the arms; of 
Forteſcue lord Clinton, Forte ſcutum ſalus ducum. 
The motto of a device is alſo called the foul of the device. 


See Device. 
MOTU.—Ex mere MoTu. See the article Ex. 
MOVE in arre/t of judgment. See the article AxRESTH. 


MOVEABLE, ſomething ſuſceptible of motion; or that is 
diſpoſed to be moved. See MoTion. © © | | 
A ſphete is the moſt moveable of all bodies, i. e. it is the eaſieſt 
to move : a door is moveable on its hinges, the magnetical 
needle on a pin, or pivot, c. mn; 
Moveable is frequently uſed in contradiſtinction to fit. 
MoveaBLs feafts are ſuch as are not always held on the ſame 
day of the year, ot month; though they be on the ſame day 
of the week. ' 0G en n 
Thus, Eaſter is a moveable feaſt; being always held on the 
Sunday which falls upon or next aſter the firſt full moon 
CEE 21{t of March. Vid. Phileſ. Tranſ. ne 240. 
p. 185. - 4 TS 
All the other moveable feaſts follow Eaſter, i. e. they ke 
it; ſo that they are fixed with reſp 
reto. ' . + FR 1 
Such are Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh Medneſday, Aſcenſſon- 
Day, Pentecoſt,” "rex he.) ony- which 2 er Ware 
proper articles, 8 r AOESIMA, C. £8. 
MOVEABLES, or'Moy#4 vL# goods, by-civilians called bong 
mobilia, are thoſe which are capable of being removed from 
one place tb another; or which may be concealed or per- 
verted ; as not being fixed to the ground, &. 
In England, we have two kinds of effects, moveable and im- 
moveable: the moveable are, ready money, merchandizes, 
bonds, book -debts, cattle, and houſhold- furniture, not faſt» 
ened either with iron or nail, nor ſealed in the plaſter, but 
which may be tranſported without either fraction or detetior- 
: 052: l eng ee eee 3, © | 
In the cuſtomary laws, they fay, moveables follow, the perſon, 
and his proper habitation ;"mveables follow the body, &c. 
which words have different meanings in different countries. 
Sometimes they ſignify, that moveables go according to the 
'cuſtom of the place where is the habitation of the deceaſed, 
though he die in another plate; and ' ſometimes they ſignify, 
| — mbveab1ei follow the euſtom of the place where the defunct 
Wia rum doi ut 2g ; A GS Meni. wi 
OVEMENT, notion, a term frequently uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe with h⁵mm⁰¹α,jꝓ ... * 
The moſt uſual movements for keeping time are'watch%; and 
clocks * the firſt are Tuch' as ftiew the parts of time ; the ſecond 
ſuch as publiſty it by ſounds e. 
Movxusur, in its popular uſe among us, ſignifies all the inner 
work of a watch, clock; or other engine, which move, and, 


by that motion, carry on the deſign of the inſtrument. 


The movement of a clock, or watch, is the inſide ; or that part 
which meaſures the time, ſtrikes; c. excluſive of the frame, 
caſe, dial-plate, Qc. | r 
The parts common to both of theſe movements are, the main 
 foring, with its appurtenances; lying in the ſpring-boxz and 
in the middle thereof lapping about the ſpring- arbor, to which 
one end of it is faſtened. —A-top" of the ſpring-arbor is the 
. — and its wheel z but, in ſpring-elocks, this is a 
ratchet-wheel with its click, that ſteps it. That which the 
main-ſpring draws, and round which the chain or ſtring is 
—_ is Called the fuſy : this is . taper 5 in large 
works, going with 'weights, it is cylindrical, and called the 
barrel. The ſmall teeth at the bottom of the fuſy or barrel, 
which ſtop it in winding up, is called the ratabert; and that 
which ſtops it when wound up, and is for that end driven up 
by the rg the gearde-gut. The wheels are various; the 
parts of a wheel are, the hoop or rim; the geeth, the croſi, 
and the collet or piece of braſs ſoldered on the arbor or ſpindle, 
| Wherton the wheel is riveted . The little wheels, playing in 
the teeth of the larger, are called pinjons ; and their teeth, which 
are 4, ee are called leves ; the ends, of the ſpindle 
are called pivets ; and the guttered wheel, with iron ſpikes a 
bottom, wherein the line of ordinary clocks runs, the pully.— 
* or or te ee e ad Ray ood hap W. 
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M n 


we need not ſay any thing of the hand, ſcrews, twedger wedges, tops, 


See WHEEL, Fusy, Cc. 


Try of calculating the numbers for ' MoveEMENTS —1*, It is} 


obſerved, that a. wheel, divided by its . pinion, ſhews 


2 bo any dus the pinion bas to ene turn of the wheel. | 


2, That, from the fuſy to the balance, the wheels drive the 
_ pinions/3 conſequently, the: pinions run faſter, or make more 
"evolutions, than the wheel : but it is the contrary from the 

© great wheel to the dial- wheel. 

* 25 That the wheels and pinjons we write down either as vul- 

gar fractions, or in the way of diviſion in common arithmetic : 

| 2 a wheel of 60, moving a pinior of 5, is written either 
FR or better, 5060. And the number of turns the 
Pinion has in one pos of the Wheel, as a quotient, 4)36(9 
thus, 5 600 12. ole movement may be written 

- as in the adjoiniog heme ; where the uppermoſt 5)55(11 
number expreſles. the pinion of report 4, the dia- 5)45(9 


the pinion, and great wheel 3 the third, the ſecond ——— 

e a=, — contrat wheel; * 17 

the laſt, 175 the:crown wheel. | 

Heace, 4%, From. the number -of turns an 1 makes in 
one turn of the wheel it works in, may be determined the 

number of turns a wheel or pinion has at any be. diſtance, 

2 by eee the — the produce 

Thus, 

Fuel. the wheels yg as in hy caſe = 32 11 

joining; 11 multiplied by 9, gives 99, the num 5)45(9 

ol turns of the ſecond pinion 54. in one turn of the $)40(8 
. . wheel 55, which runs concentrical, or on the the ſame 

 Thindle wich the pinion 5. Again, 99-multiplied by A 

F, r bas in one tara the 


CEE. w hind, not aul the turns, but the number 
4 of beats of the balance in the time of thoſe turns. For, 
pum Frag the number of turns the crown-wheel has in one 


e wheel thoſe turns multiplied by its notches 
Nia — — in that one turn of the Wheel. | 


2 dr. the crown - Wheel to have 720 turns, to one ot 


z this numbet multiplied by 15, the notches in 


the crown abi produces. 10, 800 half the number of 
dene of the balance in one turn af the firſt. wheel of 80 


"Fre nn the cleck and 
1 See CLock-wort;. and 1 
"Org or Firſt E dee Montre. 
See PERPETUAL motions: Fe 
1 in the mechanic arts, Nc. a — art- 
ES = 5. pts pd mehr farm, nen to ſame 


| Als en i of great uſe in ſculpture, founder) 


"It 8 in melt the 8 on meullie 
dlebe out are. each ſevetal moulds, to re- 
_ ceiye. the. melted metal as it comes out of the ſurnoce : but 
_ theſe are different, according to the diverſity of metals and 
works, An gold mines, they have — 2 —— . ſilver 


mines, ſpt bars; in copper and lead min 
in tin mines, for pigs and n ph mw for 


mney- backs, anvils, caldronz, and othet large uten- 
. 1 of i w_ ; which aechers * e. 


21e 0 . large works, as fs bells, guns, 

The one of raſen des of of wax, ſupported within-lide 2 
_ call @ core, and covered without fide with a 

_ caſe.—lt is in the ſpace-which, the wax took up. which a 

© wards melted. away to leave it free, that the liguid-wetdl hs, 


— work is formed; being carried thither through 5 om | 


aber, of, little canals, which cover the whole 2 
r l 
1 of moneyers are; frames full of land, — the 
N IP are to ſerve. for. * rtingobipe |, 
ver. E e 0 wy v198:1711's 
Moyz.ps of founders of ſmall works are like the ſtames — 
ers: it ia in theſe frames which are likewiſe füled with ſand, 
2 their ſeveral works are ſaſhioned 3 into whith, when the 
two ſrames, whereof 2 * the 
— braſs i 5s Fun. 
Moprns of.letier: founders are 2,7 of: Kerl, and partly. wood 
© the wood, properly ſpeaking, ſerves only to. cer the real 
 mauld which, is within, and to; prevent the wWorkman, who 
r or wy from, being incommoded by the beat of“ 


| Wheel 36, and the turns of the pin o the ſecond, 304008 | do by preſſing the pattern between two bones, and leaving a 


| 


Cr Movips —The . have two kinds of 


NM OU 


cone: they have handles of wood to hold and turn them 
—_ being covered. with the n. the. workman has a mind 
to.round or flatten his veſſel. 
MovuLps for leaden bullets are little i iran pincers, each of Whoſe 
branches terminates in an Lr Concave, which, when 
ſbut, ſorm an intire the lips or ſides, where the 
branches meet, is a little jet or hole, through which the melteg 


wich, 


both ſerving to caſt their lead: in the one they caſt the lead 
into long rods or canes fit to be drawn through the vice, and 
the grooves formed 8 3 this t 2 ſometimes call Inget. 
In the other they e little pieces of lead ; 
line thick, and two 12 _ faſtened to the iron bar. 
Theſe may be alſo caſt in the vice. 
Geldſnithy Mourps,—The goldſmiths uſe the, bones of the 
cuttle-fiſh to make moulds for their ſmall works ; which they 


jet or hole to convey. the ſilver through, after the 
has been taken out. 7: 3 
Mourn, among maſons, is a piece of hard-wood or i iron, hol. 
lowed within ſide, anſwerable to the contours of the mould. 
— Gn corniches, c. to be formed: this is otherwiſe called 
ter 

ontnm a plumbers, are the tables whereon they caf 
their ſheets of lead. — Theſe they ſometimes call ſimply tale, 
—Belides which, they have other real moulds, — they 


caſt pipes without ſoldering. See each deſcribed under the 


article PLUMBERY. 

Mouxps, among glaſs-grinders, are wooden frames whereon 
they make the ot wherewith they fit their perſpectives, 
tele ſcopes, and other optic machines 
Thbeſe maulds are eylinders, of a length and A accord - 
ing to the uſe they are to be ed to, but always thicker at 
one end than the other, to facilitate the a 
The tubes made on theſe moulds are of two Kinds ; the one 

| imply of paſteboard and. paper 3; the other of thin leaves of 

- wood joined to the paſteboard.—To make theſe tubes to draw 
out, only the laſt or innermoſt is formed on the mon; 

each tube made af erwards ſerving as a mould to that which 


e e oP a 


Mayne uſed in baſket-making are v — 2 —— conſiſting ordi- 
ily of à willow or oſiet turned = juqe=ry Fre 

uare, or other figure, according to the bafkets, 
hampers, hots, and other utenfils- bro — 
mowids they make, or, more properly, \\ meaſure, all theit 
—— ee nde of all fe ſhapes, 


MovrDns, among tallow-chandlers, ; are of wo kinds: the 
- for the common dipped candles, the veſſel wherein £ 
. melted tallow is dil] ed, and the wick dipped. ' ' 
This is of wood, of a triangular form, and — ons one 
. 19h its angles, ſo that it has an opening: of near @ foot at 
dhe other, uſed in the fabric of mand candles, is of 
pewter, or tin.—Hote each neee. % 
dach under the article: CauDI R. ton Gin 2 20 
IMourn, among gold-beaters, a certain number of leaver 
velem, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a certain fize; 
laid over one another, between which they put the lewis 'of 
—_— Alter which: (they ben on the marble with the ham- 


"cy have bor Had A le 
roo two Sd put : the 2 of thoſe of velom cr the 
orty ar eaves, the contains an hundred 

others, each contains 3 leaves. ; a 
The moulds have all their ſeveral cafes, conſiſting of two 
pieces of parchment, ſerving to keep the leaves of "the 

Ln being diſordered in 

ating. . 

Mavzp,, or Morn, in agriculture,” denotes n looks kind/of 

earth, every- where obvious b e 

called alſo natural or ! _ ſome alſo 

1 enn. G nen 20 1H 

* 0 


The beſt mould for the es, according to 

Mx. Evelyn, is that of a blackiſh-grey colbur; according to 
Mr. Switzer, that of a lively cheſndt, or hazel colout, 

- cuts like butter, und does not ftick „ but is ſhort, 
doletabiy light, breaks into ſmall-clods, and may be termyered 
;mbourecping-ov-chapping ir Grycwouther, A turning, to 
morter in wet. | 
(Next to cheſnut are the dark gi i} ae rullkt; We light and 

dark aſh colours are naught, being wet pr pn 


namen e . 


Fun.. 
Fires 


. 
F 


\ 
* 
- 


—_ ee ee IA are TH of nn. oe the 
ſame ne wi. h bd z that i is, in form of a truncated 


Port omg F 


air; from ſome. hidden 15 af at 

- whoſe corruption ne a certain White down, or 

lanugo, on their ſurface. | 

This mouldineſs, when viewed with ere "affords a eu- 
nd at, being a kind of meadow, out of which arſe 
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MOU MOU 


-herbs flowers ſome only in the bud, others full-Vlownz | Others, again, allege from hiſtory, that the roots of many 

and _-_ — 1 each baving its little root, ſtalk, and] hills being eaten — the hills themſelves have ſubſided, ras 
other parts: the figure whereof may be ſcen in Hook's Mi- ſunk into plains : whence they conclude, that where tlic cor- 

| crographia. The Tame may be obſerved of the monldine/s| ruption is natural, the generation is ſo too. 3 
which gathers on the ſurface of liquid bodies. It appears certain to many, that ſome mountains muſt have been 
Mr. Bradley obſerved this mouldi neſs in a melon very accu- 5 gradually, and have grown up in ptoteſs of time, 
rately, and found the vegetation of theſe little plants to be ex- from the ſea-ſhells, &c. ſound in many of them; which they 
ceedingly quick. Each plant had its ſeeds in great abundance, ſuppoſe may be accounted fot from a violent wind blowing the 
which did not ſeem to be three hours ere they began to ſhoot] ſand, c. into huge heaps, which are afterwards made into a 
up ; and in ſix hours more the new plant was complete and| maſs by the rain, &c.—Some among the divines tell us, that 
mature, and the ſeed ready to fall. When the fruit had been the earth was created perfectly even; .and that when God ſe- 
covered with a mould for {ix days, its vegetative quality began] parated the water from the land, he dug chanels in the eatth; 


% to abate, and it was intirely in two days more; then] and the earth ſcooped out he threw up in mojirtarns + but 
* came on a putrefaction, and the fleſhy parts of the melon whether all the mountains be ſufficient to fill all the chanels of 
| yielded nothing but a ſtinking water, which began to have a| the ocean, let them look to it. * Kea 


gentle motion in its ſurface ; and in two days time maggots The uſes of mountains are numerous: we ſhall only mention 
appeared, which in ſix more laid themſelves up in their bags, two or three: 15, UP ſerve as ſcreens to keep off the cold 
where they continued four days, and then came out flies. and nipping blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds. 20, 
Theſe maggots were owing to the eggs of flies depoſited in the] They ſerve for the production of a great number of vegetables 
refaction. and minerals, which are not found in any other ſol). 3's 
MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, ot that ſeems to have] The long ridges and chains of lofty and topping mountains, be- 
ing generally found to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to ſtop the 
2. | evagation of the vapours towards the poles, without which they 
Mouries, in architecture, are jettings, or projectures be- would all run ſrom the hot countries, and leave them deſtitute 
ond the naked of a wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the affem-| of rain. | 
lage whereof forms corniches, door. caſes, and other deco Mr. Ray adds, that they condenſe thoſe vapours, like alembic- 
rations of architecture. See Tab. Architect. Fig. 1. to 12. heads, into clouds; and fo, by a kind of external diſtillation, 
Some mouldings ate ſquare, others round; ſome are ſtrait,, give origin to ſprings and rivers ; and, by amaſſing, cooling, 
others curved, c. and ſome are plain, others carved, or and conſtipating them, turn them into rain: and, by that 
adorned with ſculpture; either hollowed, or in relievo. means, render the fervid regions of the tortid zone habit- 
Some mouldings, again, are crowned with a fillet; others are] able. 


without, as the doucine, talon, ovolo, torus, plinth, ſcotia, In hiſto 


been ſo, though in reality it were cut with a chiſſel, or 


we have iaftances of mountains travelling a conſi- 


. ' aſtragal, gula, corona, and cavetto. See each under its pro- derable diſtance; particularly Huſket- Marvel-Hill,” if I miſ- 
per article. ; Ky remember not, in Herefordſhire, which is ſaid to have made 
Menidings are in architecture what letters are in writing.-By| a conſiderable journey. TY 
- | the various diſpoſitions and combinations of mouldings, may be 


x To meaſure the height of a matmtain, ſee ALTITUDE, &c.— 
made an infinite number of different profiles for all forts of or-} Though there is another way uſed by Dr. Halley in the mea- 


ders and compoſitions, regular and irregular; and yet all the| ſure of Snowdon-hill in Wales, by means of a barometer; 

| kinds of mouldings may de reduced to three; viz. ſquare,| the different heights of whoſe mereury at the top and bottom 

round, and mixty i. . compoſed of the other two. I of the mountain gives its perpendicular altitude; accounting 
For this reaſon, thoſe who invented — architecture, = = 1 ow. for every inch * + the 

- reſolving to recede from theſe perfeft figures, and affecting to ight o mercury. See Supplement, artic OUN- 
ule others les perfect, to diſtinguiſh their architecture * h e n 


TATIN. 


che antique, introduced a new fet of whimſical monlaingt and MounT AN- green. 1 reis 
—— | OD Bt VEIN | Burzing-Mouwr ane, See the article Vo. Ano. 
| Regular monliingr are either large; as doucines, ovolos, gulas, MOUNTA1Ins8 in the moog.” | von: © * 
talons, toruſes, ſcotias, &e.. or as fillets, Ahl MON LG the guard, trenches, rp = &c; denotes the 
 -, /epyges, Sc. which ſes in-theit places. I (Voip upon duty, being upon guard, in the trenches; running 
Bed-Movipm: See the article BE D- moulding. 7585 to the breach, &c. | c Fr running 


Plane-MouLpinG.: See the article PLANE. MounTInG a cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it on its car- 
MOULIN. -F h Mobi. See Fur: tia riage, or the ruiſing its mouth; |  - een Bd Di: 
MOULINET\/a'Freneh term properly ſignifying a little mill; Mou r, in the manufaRtories, ſomething that ferves'to 
being a diminutiveof moulim, init. raiſe or ſet off a work. Thus the frame or bofder, and its 
It is uſed in mechanics to ſignify à fuller, which, being crofſed] dependences, make the mounting of a looking-glafs: the fiſt, 
with two levers it ufvally g — to erunes, capſtans, and or but, the mounting of a muſquet, catdine, & « ahd the hilt, 
other ſorts of engines 8 ke nature, to draw ropes, and c. the mounting of a ſword.” © a bees by Th 
. ' heave up ſtones, timbur, MM +5: ITMounTING of @ far, the ſticks which ſerve'to open and ſhut 
Moviiner'is ald a kind of turn · ſtile, or wooden croſs, which] it, whether they be of wood, ivory, tortoĩſe- ell, Whalebone, 
—twras — — Rake fired in the ground; ufualiy] Indian-cane, or the like. 
placed in tho paſſages to keep ot torſes, and to oblige paſſen - MOURNING, a particular dreſs or habit, worn to fignify 
= to go and come one by one. e 45 grief, on ſome melancholy occaſion. & 96. hy : . 
Theſe 1 ſet cigar the out works of fortified] ITbe modes of morning are various in various countries; as 
places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which people paſs are alſo the colours that obtain for that end. In Europe, che 
en fo. J | ordinary colour for mining is black ; in CORES white 
MOULTING, in natural hiſtory. See Mot tine. + ] in Turky, blue, or violet; in Egypt, yellow ; in Ethiopia : 
ND, 2 term afed for' a batik;' tampart, or other fence, brow. ' The antient Spartan and Roman ladi mourned i 
.particularhp of eartinßn. J White 5 and the fame colour obtained formerly in Caſtile, on 
oUND, or MonD, in heraldry, is a ball or globe with à croſs] the death of their princes. Herrera obſerves Sat the tilt thine 
upon it f fach av out kings are Wſialy drawn with, holding it] it was ufd, was in 1498: at the death of pries Joh. — Ki 
in theit left hand, as they do the in the right. | and cardinals always mourn in purple, on 
MOUNT, ani devation'of d ao unn. Each people pretend to have their reaſots for . 75 
Tbe words mu and) meuntult' uf fynonymous 3 but the] colour of theit'mourning? white is ſup ſed to deno rity 3 
former is ſcarce ever uſed in proſe, unleſs wheti pa- yellow, that death is the end of human hopes; in regard leaves, 
nied with ſome proper name ; as mount Etna, mount Gibel, when they fall, and flowers, when they fade, become yellow. 
mount Lebanon, mount Sinai, mount” Atlas, mount Part Brown denotes the earth, whither the dead return; Black, 
. b. tn W ene , 7 Go rt een oft the privation of life, queen, Ny apap oe Blue, 
St. Catharine of MounT Sinai. See the article CATHarink. | expreſſes the happineſs which it is hoped the deceaſed does en- 5 
Knight of Mount Carmel. See the article CARE. joy; and purple, or violet, ſorrow-on ET TOs N 
Mou xs of piety; are certain ſunds, or eſtabliſhments in Italy, on the other; as being a mixture of black and blue. | 
where money is lent out on ſome ſmall ſecurity.— We hat al MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the human face, confiſt- 


10 — 


mounts of piety in „ raiſe by eontribution for the be. | ing of the lips, the gunis, the inſide of the checks, and the | 


All theſe parts are lined- with a glandulous coat; which is con- | 
tinued over the whole er ſurface of the mouth > and all its 6:1. 


their 


4 the teeth encepted· | 8 
ſome | From the glands of this coat, through innumerable Ittle, 
vith it, | Meir I IuK cretoy duQts, is ſeparated à Kind of falival Juice, which 
Others, whom is Dr. Burnet, will have them to take 


ſerves to keep the mouth and all its parts moilf, ſmooth, ahd. 


the deluge; urging, that the extreme irtegu-|, - ſlippery. - * uk W N. G M pe 
a e in . On the Hind part of the palate, perpendicularly over the Iba 
come immediately out of the hand of cke 


of the larynx, hangs a round, ſoft, ſwooth body, like tbe 
end of a child's finger, formed by the duplicature of the mem- 


ol the old world broken into the abyſs. 
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of the aunts plate, and called, the uyula, which ig moved by 
© op wg es, 2 Heger ale and prerygeſtaphylinus ; 3 
d is as man m 1 

Na of the 3 are a great number of 
da, pretty conſpicuous in the fore · part, Ice grains of mil- 
"FORE excretory duds, piercing the membrane, open into 
ide mouth : but towards the bind-part 
and about. the root of the uvula they are E ſo cloſe to 
one another, that they ſeem to form one args conglomerate 
- 4 z which is therefore, by Tete d glandula con- 
_ glomerata. palating., See PALATE.— The gums are, as it 
were, the ſockets and ligaments of the teeth... _ / 
. Beſidey the Hy parts of the month, there are in and about 
it others bigbl ſerviceable and neceſſary thereto: among 
1 ch are the ip or the moſt conſiderable whereof are, the 
parotides, the Slandulz maxillares, the ſublinguales, and the 


* 


Fe or amy . which ſee in their reſpective places. | 
ival a andy whence ſprings all that N we 
re 


are the 

call the ſpittle, which flows into the mouth b ive 

- duds, aſter its ſeparation from the blood in the delt of the 

* ands:. as the demand of ſpittle is greater in ackions of the 
* jaw, i. e. in maſtication, r much talking, 


Oc. ſo does the diſpoſition of theſe 
..C on thoſe occaſions. 


Mr. Derham obſerves, that the mouth, in the ſeveral.ſpecies of | 


animals, is nicely adapted to the uſes of ſuch a part; and well 
ſized and ſhaped for the catching of prey, for the gathering and 
receiving the formation of ſpeech, c. 
* ſome creatures it is wide and large, in others little and har 
row in ſome. it is formed with a deep inciſure up into the 
head, for the better catching and holding of prey, and more 
.,ealy comminution of hard, lar 
others with a ſhorter inciſure, 


they lie much thicker, | 


al ducts favour that diſ- | 


q 
4 


* 


„and troubleſome ſood; in}. 
r the gathering and holding of 


herbaceous food. , 
In inſects it is * variable: in ome it is N „to catch, 
5 1n OQUMers cated, to Pierce a 
* ene, ae eb their blood; in others cer | 
Bo with jaws. L to gnaw and ſcrape out their 
2 perforate the earth, nay, the hardeſt, wood, 
„ and even ſtones chemſelves, for houſes and delt ſor we 
ou 
"LE — leſs remarkable i in birds, being neatly ſhaped | 
po the air, hard and horny, to ſupply the want of 
in the rapacious kind, to catch and hold their | 
and ſlender, in thoſe Who have their © ater 
550 rl and * Alees- inthols oye 


* | * 


en Ara. — © «a ern 
1 r defies 2 7 3 of foveral 3 
228 Fe et &c,. Where the meat intended for the“ 
e e by ee t court, this b called che 
manth, 
ob pin, in the debate 4 bete  tecling or aa 
; 3 Where the 2 mn 
rv of © #.MouTH., See che article Ribe. | 


e Ne 2 — 
© uſed in the confi — at Rome; (non the-pope ſhuts a new- | . 


S digal's mouth, fo as 'beimay not. ſpeak at all, even 
| __ Pope ſhould to him; and remains, in ne 
2 ed of; voice, boch active and paſſive, till 


nather conſiſtory, when the pope openi bis meuth | * 
a little harangue, to teach ewe ſpeak, 
ni ſelf, in the con M 22 wil a 
cotiob, or downy- ſubſtance, Vought from 
by 2 gro on the lower part of the 


nor » GO ET1 . 2 
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FAO AA An: us. for any medicinal: efficacy : 
| ae DEI by being 
pool era have not fa 
5 e g they had, in alf A eka. 


IE . — well. Si _ ern, article | 


iv Ne 4 3. 


XA; IS 6-136 
20 Ak. R in pharmacy, We. a thick, . * 


e called, as belembling the the mucus of the noſe. 
article M9 cus. Ee 941 2915 F= 

| ed chiefly from ots and ſeeda, —— 
infuſed in hot water, and d rene 
5 7 9 gt £4 MMI . 1 $3 
© roch principally uſed for this purpoſe are, thoſe of althea, 
_— — Se. the ſeeds are, thoſe of quinces, 


the compoltionof — rf ny Theyare 

.— 5 made — ee ra, as 6 — — 

2 „8 203 "IEF" 
4 — 2 denotes a ae pitutous —— , 


na wog 


"the joiots, firs deſerived by Dc. Havers, — There are $wo ſorts || 


ee d ee e Nel date in 


| 


| 


of macilagingtivg/ands, ſame x (pallet ak n to miliary-glands, 
1 Lindules placed all alo RM of the membranes 


ie over the * 1 2 and ARTI- 
kern 


\ 
- 


2 
| 
| 
1 
1 


I 


The other ſort are chiiglomerated, or are man "IE c 
lected, and planted one upon another, ſo as to — a — 
and appear conſpi icuouſly. 
veral of them; in others there is a ſingle dne. 
As to the ſtructure of theſe large glands; they conſiſt of ſmall 
2 which ate not gathered togethet into ſeveral lobes, 
or bags of glandules, but are diſpoſed upon ſeveral mem. 
branes lying over one another; of which membranes there 
are ſeveral in every one of theſe glands, which appear evi- 
| — 5x ah in thoſe ho ate hydropical, - They have their blood- 
veſlels, as other glands: boa their yeins have a particular tex. 
ture, in their courſe, for retarding the return of the blood from 
— nds, that the mucilagi neus liquor, which is not ſepa. 
with the greateſt expedition, may have time for ſepa- 
ration which is a contrivance, obſerved where-ever a thick 
fluid is to be ſecerned. 
The large mucilaginous glandi ate variouſiy fituated ; ſome in x 
ſinus formed in * others ſtand near or over-againſt the 
interſtice between the articulated bones: but, in general, th 
are ſo placed, as to be ſqueezed gently, and lightly preſſed, 
in the inflexion or extenſion of the ae, in order to yield a 
quantity of mucilage proportionate to the motion of the part, 
and the preſent occaſion, without any injury. 
ITbe dehgnof all theſe. glands is to ſeparate a mucilaginous kind 
of liquor, which ſerves principally to lubricate the joints, or to 
make them ſlippery: ic ſerves likewiſe to preſerve the ends of 
the articulated bones from attr tion and heating: but all this it 
does in conjunction with the medullary oil; with which, to- 
gether, is made a compoſition admirably well fitted for * 
ends; for the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and 
2 oil preſerves the mucilage from growing too thick and 
viſcous. 
* Dr. Nees ebttze the ſame glands tolie between the muſcle 
WH tendons ; and ſuppoſes that there is the ſame mixture 
| there of an oily and muci/aginous ſubſtance; the one being that 
fat, which is found between the muſcles, and is ſupplicd by 
the glenduhe adipoſe, z and the other ſeparated. by the muci- 
tags oy mn. of Which the common membrane of the 
les is every-where full. This mixture in the inter- 
fler of the m lubricates them, and their tendans4 and 
rves them from ſhrinking, and growing rigid and dry. 
MUcoOuUs glands areithree glands which empty themſelves 
me une ſo e. 2 firſt diſcoverer, Mr. Cowper, 
0 x 7 which ame- 
15d. nat. ( 6 Sp. ) Fig. 8. lit. w. 2 
The two firſt. diſcovered of theſe are-aboilt the bignaſs of a 
i; French- bean, of a depreſſed oval figure; and a yellowilts co- 
© tour, like the proſtates; being on euch ſide the bulb of the 
cavernous-body, of the urethra, a little above t. 


\ 


— 


Their exctetory, dus ſpring from the internal ſurface, ner 
| eine menial Ie Tas N. 0 
two diſtinct ori — is! bendi 
er be e pubis, in, perinzo, "here they — 
tranſparent viſcous liquor. a N . 6 
The third mucous gland is a foi yellowiſh "IA 
like the former, but ſomewhat leſs, ate above the ang 


flexure of the urethra,” under the oſſa pubis, in che —— 
near the anus. It Has-t1wo, exe retory ducta; which enter 
Ng obliquely, para of 7 inch below che two former; 


and diſcharge à liquor! hke the former, both in colour rue 
conſi ence. 5 . 560 3003 bus 071 02 2:23 
Men cordics in anajomy te lower. e ond of the 
p 8. vo #2 we 51 4 
word i is 1 — Where i it properly vp 
of a ſpear,, He. 232 oo iid Kuen i Oel _ 
Hence, UCRONA TED. ig Applied to whatever tends to, ot 
minates in a point, like that of a r ac 
arg 19 Hag & #1 * 1100 ot 10 
Irony of the. Joints, TILES liquor,/ſeparated =_ 
E glands, con y placed in the an terſt ices 
nes, Where = gk ntly preſſed by the motion of 
4405 parts: it ou ta make | extremities. of the books or 
Jip.n more eaſily. 10 v9 Den 


Warte i e wretbra elo — liquor, ferving to 
and lubyicate Me pate that the.ſeed, and che urine ma} 
ip more mk without either athering to or lacerating't? 
180 Mun 
5 „ from glands,, ately diſcovered by Mr. Compii, 
* . RES! that, which 1 1 
y * ect vet 4701 a $48 i 7 
cs. * "the noftrila is a, viſcid. excrementitious pumow ſe- 
Pparated,by. its proper gland, placed in the internal membrane 
Ae een ſerves to moiſtep, lubiicate, and defend 
nerves; which, being extremely 1 
mold, without fuch proviſion, - be ſoon ſpoiled; See 
812 e 299M. 113 3V2 4 4s 


ain 
el ber the article W a LL. 


1 See the article Myer 1, more Nenn 
Serre ONMaxs, religious ſect, which arofe By 


+: Jand ogy, the year: 16 57+ ſo denominated from their 
leton, - a journey many eapllor, |. * 
3 with his 2 eeves, ſet up for great pro 


phets; and, it is ſaid, Þ qu a9 to an abſolute power of ſaving 


ng damning whom they ** 3 giving _ that they * 


In ſome of the joints there are * | 


NMI. 


the two laſt witneſſes of God, that ſhould appear before the! 
N end of the * 
ure 
e 2s cor, pulſe, falt, lime, coals, &c. 
The muid.is no real veſſel uſed as a meaſure; but | 
tion of ſeveral other meaſures, as the ſeptier, mine, minot, 
buſhel, E 
e 
| tie 
2 the minot three buſhels, the buſhel four quarts, or 
fxteen litrons, each litron z cubic inches, exceeding our pint 
by 1 45 cubic inch.—The muid of oats is double that of wheat, 
8 | i compoſed, like that, of 12 ſeptiers ; but each ſeptier 
y i 24 buſhels. — The muid of charcoal contains 20 mines, 
| ks, or Joads, each mine. two 3 each minot eight 
5 and each buſhel four quarts, c. 
TG one of the nine, caſks, or regular veſſels uſed in 
| France, to put wine and other liquors in.—The muid of wine 
divided into two demi-muids, four quarter-muids, and eight 
half quarter-muids, contains 36 ſeptiers, each ſeptier 8 pints, 
Paris meaſure; ſo that the muid contains 288 pints. 
MULATTO *, a name given, in the Indies, to thoſe who 
are tten by a negro man on an Indian woman; or an 
Indian man an a negro woman. 2 | 
„ © The word is originally Spaniſh, mulata, formed of mule, a 
| male, as being begotten of two different ſpecies. | 
I. of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian man, are 
and thoſe begotten of a ſavage by a metis are 


- Thoſe 7 
j Theſe are all very different in colour, and in 


called jambos 


rn . hai , | | 
MULCT, MuLCT Ay a penalty, or fine of money, impoſed 


for a fault or miſdemeanour. 
erated 8 aſs and a mare; 

a horſe and a ſhe aſs. 
Mules are a ſort of monſters 
their kind. | — 
And yet the antients mention a ſort of mules that were pro- 
= in Phrygia, Syria 
; I . ahl. I. 6. c. 36. Varro de re Ruſlica, I. 2. 
4. 1. Columella, J. 7. c. 36. I eophraſtus, and, after him, 


and; therefore, they do not 


iny, 1.8. c. Steno, examining the teſticles of a mule, 
hs ova — 4 with a ſort of-placenta about them; 


which | t mul 
miracle. But the obſervation is fanci 
. unworthy ſo able a naturaliſt. RS 2 27 | 
The Roman ladies bad equipages drawn by mules; a8 appears 
from the medals of Julia and Agrippins- And, at this day, 
| in Spain, the coaches ef the nobility, and even of princes, 
are uſually drawn. by no other than mules... We are aſſured, 
that M. de Thou, ft preſident of the parliament, had the 
fourth coach in France, in 1585. till which time every body 
rode to court, parliament, Cc. on mules, 
Mor zs, among gardeners, denote a ſort of ve 
produced by putting the farina fozcundans 
plant into x A piſtil, or-utricle of another. Ae, 
F Thr mtionend ſweet- william being ſomewhat alike in their 
particularly their Jowers 3 the farina of the one will 
impregnate the other: and the ſeed ſo enlivened will produce 
ö dog ere x 
in Mr. Fairchild's garden at Hoxton; where a plant is ſeen net- 
ther ſweet-william, nor carnation, but reſ:mbling both equally: 
this was raiſed. from the ſeed of a carnation that had been 
impregnated by the farina of the ſweet-william, —Theſe cou- 
pli ing not unlike thoſe of the mare with the aſs, which 
produce the mule ; the ſame name is given them; and they 
are, like the others, incapable of multiplying their ſpecies. 
| Tg us a hint for altering the property and taſte of any 
fruit, by impregnating one tree with the farina of another of 
the ſame Claſs; e. gr: a-codlin with a pearmain, which will 
occaſion che codlin, ſo impregnated, to laſt a longer time than 
” uſual, and to be of a ſhatper tafte. Or if the winter · fruits be fe- 
cundated with the duſt of the ſummer kinds, they will ripen 
before their uſual time- And from this accidental coupling of 
the farina of one with another, it may poſſibly be, that in an 
d where there is variety of apples, even the fruit ga- 
thered from the ſame tree differ in their flavour, and in the 
ſeaſon of maturity. It is alſo from the ſame accidental cou- 
pling that "proceed the numberleſs varieties of fruits and 
flowers raiſed every day from ſeed. wee 7 
MULIEBRIA, a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify the privities 
| — women; or: ſo much as is otherwiſe called cunnus.— See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig: 9. * | 
' MULIER, Ades RE * iſſue born in wedlock, but 
dbegot before. |; 4 i X 
If a man have a 


ed him. that mules might ingender without any 
ag ap oagges Saxon aal. — the concluſion 


table monſters 
one ſpecies pf 


ſon by a woman before marriage, which is a 
the baſtard, while with child of another, and they have another 
ſhall be heir to his father. Theſe we ſometimes alſo find with 


the additions, baſtard eigne, and mulier puiſne | 
Vor. II. Nies n oo 


in uſe among the French, for dry | 


but an eſtima- | 


the muid of wheat, pulſe, and the like, is compoſed 
each ſeptier making two mines, the mine} 


Gory, el kind of quadruped uſually] 
MULE, in natural hiſtory, 1 a fs — alſo between] 


Cappadocia, and Africa. Witneſs |; 


MU 


from either. An inſtance of this we firſt had 


- baſtard and illegitimate 3. and he after marries the mother of 


ſon; this ſecond ſon is called mulier ®, and is lawful, and} 


M U L 


» Some derive the word from the Latin m:/ior, or French i 
leur, better; in regard the condition of a ſon born thus is 
better than that of an elder brother born before wedlock; 

Though, according to Glanvil, the lawful ifſue is rather 


called mulier than melior, becauſe begotten on mulieres, and 
not on concubine: for he calls ſuch iflue f/ios mulicratos ; op- 
poſing them to baſtards, —Agreeable to which, Briton has 


Frere mulier, i. e. the brother tten of the wife ; i 
poſition to frere baſtard. - 6 3 


The like ſeems to obtain in Scotland, where, according to 
| Skene, mulieratus fil is a vfl ſon, begot of a lawful 
wire, | 
MuLtsr was alſo antiently uſed as an addition for a wife; ſomes 
; times alſo for a widow.—According to Coke, virgin is alſo 

included under the name malicy. 1 
MULLER, or MuLLa, denotes à ſtone flat and even at 


bottom, but round atop; uſed for grinding of matters on a 
marble. P18. | 
The apothecaries uſe mullers to prepare many of their teſta- 
my powders; and painters for their colours, either dry or 
in oil. MS | | 
MULLER is alſo an inſtrument uſed by the glaſs-grinders ; be- 
ing a piece of wood, to one end whereof is cemented the 


laſs to be ground, whether convex, in a baſon; 
Ir „in a baſon; or concave, 


The muller is ordinarily about ſix inches long, turned round: 
| "the cement they uſe is compoſed of aſhes and pitch. See 
| GraAss-GrinDiNG. 
MULLET, or MorTLEr, in heraldry, 
flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, 


pos 5 
| e mullet has but five points; when there are ſix it is called 
a lar. — Though others make this difference, that the mul- 


a bearing in form of a 
which it originally re- 


let is, or ought to be, always pierced I i — 
Lr 
The mullet is uſually the difference, or diſtinguiſhi mark, 
for the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houſe. 

| Though it is often alſo borne alone, as coit-armour : thus, 


Ruby on a chief pearl, two mullets diamond, was 
of 'the famous lord Verulam, firſt Sir Francis L 72 
MULSUM, Mrs, a liquor made of wine an 


: 2 
even of and water, See HyDrRomeL, © oy 


MULTA, or Mor run, epiſcopi, a fine.” or final fatisfafio: 
 antiently given the kin » Piſcopi, a fine, or final ſatisſaction 


b mo BOY, that oy might have 
8 ” A - * t — 
1 * wills; that they might have 


of other and the nini 
ſtrations. f e Pac * Sranting * wn 
which have more than four ſides or angles, more 

| matics, are ſuch as are compoſed of ma 

ſee a method of M. de 


foivre, in Philoſ. Tranſact. N* 230. ' 

MULTIPLE, MuLTiPLEex, in Ni which 

dcomprehends ſome other ſeveral time. 
Thus 6 is a multiple of 2, or, which is the ſame, 2 is a 

quota part of f ; , w z contained in 6 three times. And, 
thus 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, 3; and comprehends the firſt 
twice, the 2d thrice, the 30 fur times, &:. G 
MuLTIPLE ratio,” or proportion, is that which is between mul- 
| tiple numbers. #>% 3 
Ik the leſſer term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater; 
the ratio of the greater to the leſs is called multiple: and that 
of the leſs to the greater ſub- multiple. 


A ſub- multiple number is that contained in the multiple. Thus 
the numbers 1, 2, and 3, are e of 6 and 9. 
Duple, triple, &c. ratio's; as alſo ſub-duples, ſub - triples, 

&:. are ſo many ſpecies of multiple, and ſub-multiple ratio 8. 
MULTIPLE echo. the article Ecuo,. : 
MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, is one of the factors in 

the rule of multiplication ; being that number which is given 

to * multiplied by another called the multiplicator, or mul- 
fiplier. n eV 

MU} LTIPLICATOR, in arithmetic,” à number multiplying 
another called the multiplicand, ooo. 
The largeft number is ordinarily made the multiplicand, and 

placed above the ſmaller, or multip/icator ; but the reſult is the 

' ſame, which ſoever of the numbers be made multiplicand or 


power to make their 
MULTANGULAR; *a Ae AS RD 
angle. e ee e des a 
TILATERAL, in geometry, is applied to thoſe igures 
called N 8 oaks ru HI _ 
MUETINOMIAL, or 'MuLTiNoMINAL ret, in mathe- 
4 | n es | or 
VV 
For the me! of raiſing an infinite multinomial to any given 
power, or of extracting any given root out of ſuch a power; 


| _—_— 4 — and 5 times 4, making the ſame ſum. 
MULTIPLICATION, the act of multiplying, or increaſing 


the number of any thing. 


The multiplication of the loaves in the wilderneſs was one of 
our Saviour's "greateſt miracles. - The Romaniſts hold a real 


multiplication of the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt; ſo that 
every communicant has a whole body, c. 


An old ſtatute ſays, It is ordained and eſtabliſhed, that none 


to find the philoſ 


- iis; arother | 
gold 7 ſuver. Under Henry VI. letters 


| henceforth ſhall uſe to mult gold or ſilver gor uſe 
— of multiplication z and 78 the ſame do, he ſhall 


incur the pain of felony. Stat. 5. Hen. IV. c. 4. 
This rod. pars made bn-preſuraption that exon woe age 
ful in chemiſtry, could 2 or augment thoſe metals by 
ients; change other metals into very 
tent were granted 
who undei took to perform the ſame, and 
ig ſtone), to free them from the penal 
in the faid ſtatute, —But the ſtatute has been ſince , 
1 Will. & Mar. c. 30. 


to certain 


Mor ririic Arion, in arithmetic, the act, or art, of multi- 


- 


ner, that the firſt or right-band 


lows from the firſt gen rule 3 the right-hand figure 


'plication, which is the third rule in arithmetic, conſiſts 
ſome third number, out of two others given ; 
wherein one of the given numbers is contained as as 
unity is contained in the other. 

Or, multiplication is the finding what will be the ſum of any 
number added to itſelf, or repeated, as often as there are 
units in another, So that multiplication of numbers is a 
compendious kind of _— f 5 3 
Thus the multiplication makes 20, i. e. 

ich algebraiſts 


Ahring one number by another, to find the product. 
1 
in 


five amount to twenty; which expreſs thus, 4X5 
= 20. | - $023. Ren | 
In multiplication, the firſt factor, i. e. the number to be multi- 


the product will be of the ſame ſpecies wi tipl ; 
Thaw the produl3 ef269 men or yards, multiplied br gone 
off fo many of going 


2152 pounds or pence 4 f. 
ll wager at the rate .of 8 — Hence the vaſt uſe of | 


multiplication in commerce, &c. 


IF the multi licator conſiſts of more than one figure, the whole 


is to be added to itſelf; firſt, as often as the right-- 


hand map watery od ark whgbg as the next 
figure of the multiplicator ſhews, and ſo on.—Thus 421X23 


is equal to 421 3, and alſo 421 X20. I ud atiſing 
from each ** multiplicator, n hed into the 
—— is to be placed by itſelf in ſuch a man- 
n 
der that figure of the multiplitator from whi 
are Fe, | 

. © Muliplicator — | — 
Piurticular product of 421X 3. 
| Particular product of 421 X20. 


[| 
| 
: 


hand Figure of each produBt fol 
product being always of the ſame denomination. with that 
re of the multiplicator from which it ariſes. n 


the denomination of tens, as well as the figure 2 in the mul- 
tiplicator. For 1 & 20 (that, I EINE ES or 2 put in 


* 


gp 


bus, in the example, the figure 2 in the product 842 is of 


— 


placed over that whereby it is to 


— 


% 


- 


- tiply a number by 5, you need only add « 
then halve'it,—To multiply by 15, do the ſame, then add 
both t | 


. the ſame as in ſimple numbers, only carrying fro 
' nomination to another, as the nature of each ſpecies requires. 


+ cedure areas 
a8 13 16s. 64. 


the ell. 


Hhillings, the amount will 


-_ ſerve by the way, that all | 
contained ſeveral times ein, and which divide without 


To MuLT1PLy by aliguot 


, * 


M U. 


ol the nine digits multiplied by one another, eaſily learnt 


the common table, or otherwiſe. ; 

are alſo ſome abbreviations of this art Thus to mul. 
er to it, and 
ogether. The ſum is the product. 


Expedients for the more eaſy and e itious multiplying 


large ſuos are ſliding rules, and Nepier s bones. —The want 
of which may be ſupplied by tabulating the multiplicand. 

| Where the multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of integers ; 
. as it frequently happens in buſineſs, where pounds are accom- 


panied with ſhillings and pence; yards with feet and inches: 
the method of procedure, if you multiply by a ſingle digit, bs 
m One de- 


E. gr. to multiply 123/. 145. 9d. 39. by five: ſay, 5X 34. 
15 f. that is, 3d. 39. write down the 39. and proceed, ay- 
ing, 5X9 454. that is 35. 9d. ſet down the gd. and pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner through the reſt. 
If you 2 by two or more digits, the methods of pro- 
low -Suppoſe I have bought 37 ells of cloth 
per ell, and would know the amount of the 
e. -I firſt multiply 37 ells by the 131. in the common me- 
thod of multiplication, by integers, lcaving the two products 
without adding them up ;, then multiply the ſame 37 ells by 


165. leaving, in the like manner, the two products without 
adding them. Laſtly, I multiply the ſame 37 by the 64. the 


gives 185. 6d. and this added to the products of the 165. the 
um will be 6105. 6d. the amount of 37 ells at 165. 64. 
Laſtly, the $105. 64. are reduced into pounds by 
dividing them by 7 Rxnucriox): upon adding the 
whole, the amount of 37 ella at 13 J. 165. 6d. wi be found 


product whereof is 2229. which divided by 12 (SeeDrv1s10w), 


2 in the following : | 4 
- nag: 7 
11 222 — 
%, "86 nn 2 
product 511 106 610 6 | 


Or thut: ſuppoſe the ſame queſtion ; reduce the r 37. 16 f. into 
2765. reduce 2765. into pence, 
adding 6, the amount wilt be 3378 d. Multiply the 37 ells by 

318, the amount will be 1227664. which divided by 12, and 
the quotient 102307. 64. reduced into pounds by cutting 


cutting off 
the laſt figure on the right, and taking half of thoſe on the 
_ left, yields 5117. 19s, 6d. the pride 


of the 37 elk, as before. 
Though by theſe two methods any #wliplication of this kind 


may be yet the operations being long, we thall add 
'2 nd much ſhorter. —Suppoſe the ſi — * Multiply 
the price by the factors of the multiplicator, if reſolvable into 
factors: if not, by thoſe that come neareſt it; adding the 
price for the odd one, or multiplying it by what the rs 
want of the multiplier. So, the wor 
at 165. 69. : 6x6=36X1=77; + 


faid pro- 


82 19 © 

497 14 2 
/ £J 13 1 0 59 4 

W- 0. £4 AQ en 
The price of the 37 cells. | 


But the moft commodious is the fourth method, whick is per- 


formed by aliquot and aliquant parts where you are to ob- 
ot parts of any thing are thoſe 


any remainder ; and that aliguant parts ate other parts of the 

ſame thing compoſed of ſeveral aliquot parts. na 

ber b 7. which's done by taking 3. tb 

number by 3, 4, 5, &c. which is done ing a zd, 
th, &c. from the number to be multiplied. Bank: 

'To multiply, v. g. by 6s. 8d. Suppoſe I have 347 ells of 


ribband at 6s. 8 d. per ell. 


Multiplicand % _ — 


*% Product — 2 60 — 115. 134. 44. | 
The queſtion being ſtated, take the multiplicatorz which, ac · 


cording to the table of aliquot parts, is the third ; and ſay, 
che third of three is 1, ſet down 13 the third of 4 is 1, ſet 
down 1, remains 1, that is, I ten, which added to 7, makes | 


2 the . of 17.50 $3 1 two⸗ 
irds, or 135. 4d. which after the pounds. Upon num- 
bering the — I, I, and 5, integers, and 135. 4d. the ali- 


t part remaining, I find the ſum 115“. 135. 44. 
. eee by ali 5 . \ ATE mul- 


beſt taks-for 105: half the 


_ tip] the aliquant part 195. 
multi baud pie 46 for 5, which is the fourth, and laſtly, for 


4 which is the 5th. The products of the three aliquot pats 


hz 


A 
\ 
: 


will Rand thus; 37 ell 


+” 22 A MAb 3 n rd bn b and cd i . . 


— 
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fe the uilquatit part; being added together, the um] therefore appeats lid. For the phirhometia ind laws of 
will be the total produt᷑t ion eee as in the fol- ST ſee PotytitDRoON, | 
Ain Example ; Which may ſerve as a model for maltiplica-| MULTISI OUS. planty are the fame with corniculdte 7” 
— by I br part tht may occur. | | Plants; viz. which; after each flower, have divers di- 7 
11 bor — 3586 els. ſtinct, ſiender, and frequently crooked, filiquz, or pods, where- 
7 i 198. 7 in their ſeed in contained; 'and which, when they ripen, open 
2 * NR of themſelyes, and let the ſeeds drop. 
1781. for 108. _ | MULTITUDE, Morrrropo, an aſſemblage, or collection, 
91. for 55. I of a great number of things, or perſons. tw 
711. 45. for 45, Multitude is properly the whereby things are ſaid to be 
— — — 8 „„ ES | | wu 
Prodult 3381. 47. hy In which ſenſe, multitude be conſidered as number j and 
For the proof of MULTtPL1CATION.—The operation is right | ſtands oppoſed to unity 7 : 


when the product divided by the multiplier quotes the multi- In law, ſome will have multitude to imply at leaſt ten perſons ; 
plicand or divided by the multiplicand, quotes the multiplier. | but Sir Edward Coke ſays, he could never find it reſtrained, by. 
— A readier way, though not abſolutely to be depended on (ſee the common law, to any certain number, but always left to 
AppiT10N), is thus: Add up the figures of the factors, caft-| the diſcretion of the 2 945 
ing out the nines ; and ſetting down the remainders of each z] 4 MU LTO fortiori, or d minore ad majus; is a way of — 
cheſe multiplied together, out of the factum caſt away the] mentation often uſed by Littleton z whoſe force is thus : If it 
nines, and ſet dawn the remainder : if this remainder agree] be ſo in a feoffment paſſing a new right; much more is it for 
with the remainder” of the factum of the ſum, after the nines| the reſtitution of an antient right. 4. 


caſt out; the work is right. MULTUM, in arichmetic.— If A be one, B one, C one, D 
Croſs MULTIPLICATION, 6. 500 called duodecimal arith-| one, &c. and B, C, and D, be not the ſame with A * B, 
gueti, is an expeditious method of worry br. things of ſ&| O, and D, are multa, or plura, many. Wolfius, 
veral ſpecies, or denominations, by others likewiſe of different MULTURA Pops Ses the article Mur ra. 
ſpecies, &c. e. gr. fhillings and pence by ſhillings and pence; MUM, a wholfome kind of malt liquor, chiefly prepared in 
and inches by feet and inches. This is much uſed in mea- | Germany. 8 3 
ſuring, c. The method is thus. | The proceſs of making mum, as recorded in the town-houſe 
Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multiplied by z F. I. of Brunſwick, the place of moſt note for this liquor, is as 
feer 4 inches: fay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, 5 3 follows: > 0 | HE 
and 2 times 3 is 6 inches: again, 4 times 3 is 2 4 Take 63 gallons of water that has been boiled to the conſum- 
20 inches, or 1 foot 8 inches; and 4 times 3. — ption of a third part; brew it with ſeven buſhels of wheaten 
is 12 parts, ot 1 inch: the whole ſum makes 10 6 malt, one buſhel of oat - malt, and one buſhel of ground-beans ; 
12 feet 3 inches. —In the ſarhe manner you may 1 8 when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be too at firſt ; and 
mange Thillings and pence, Cc. ns T 1 | as ſoon as it begins to work, put into it of the inner rind of fir 
; —— three pounds, tops of fir and birch each one pound, carduus be- 
YE * . * ad. — OT INE LE e two; 
LTI IIc AT rox, in geometry, of nes, is effected by rnet, betony, maxjoram, avens, pe! al, wild th 
gy a line ab (Tab. Geometry, fig. 9) called the deſeri. of each a handful — a half ; of Ader. owers two handfuls, 
bent, moving perpendicular along ater: c, called the 4:r:-| or more; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed thirty outices, barberties 
ent 


. 8 5 | bruiſed one ouiice : put the herbs and ſeeds into the veſſel 
For, by this means, the defcribent forms the rectangle a dc when the liquor has worked a while; and, after they are add- 
and if it be divided, together with the dirigent, info any num- ed, let the liquor work over the veſſel as little as may be; thn 
der of equal parts, it will, by its motion, deſcribe as many little] fill it up: laffly, when it = oped, t into the hogſhead ten 
2 as. the units in the deſeribent and dirigent will pro- new-laid eggs unbroken or e , Bine up cloſe; and drink 
duee, ——— — 21. By ru ed 2 end. . oy A A ; 
the line a U moved over one part of à d, it will, by its | brewers uſe cardamum; gin ger, and fras; in · 
three parts, have defcribed the three little tectangles in the firſi ſtead of the inner rin of fir; and add alſo walnut · iind; mad 
column; her it comes to 2, it will have deſcribed thtes more.] der, red ſanders, and elecampane. | IT 
And this is the reaſon why mulkiplication, in the Latin tongue, Y, Mount, a carcaſe, or body, embalmed ot dried 

& uſually expreſſed by the word d uæra, dtawn (and from hence] in the manner of the antient Egyptians. LR = 
alſo comes product) : as if 2b were multiplied by h c, they fay,|  * Mendge, after Bochart, derives the word muniny from the 
0 dutta in bc; becauſe the deſcribent is led, as it were, or Ai | mo mu: 


= 
* g 2 —ͤ— — — 


Arabie mumia; of mum, wan: Salmaſius, from amonum, a 
carried along in an exact upon the dirigent, and by Find of 1 rs though others hold, that, in the Ara ” 
Chat, hee derbe the r angle; ſo that the rectangle and | - tongues, > word mimia fignifics a body nbalmed, or aro- 3 
| 3 all one in try. hd WP Ai | matized. embalmed 


ow, as in all waltiplication unity is to one factor as the other | Properly ſpeaking, mummy is not the fleſh of the deceaſed, but 
is to the product; multiplication in lines may be petformed} the compolition wherewith it is embalmed ; but, in common. 
thus: Let ab ( fg. 10.) be to be multiplied by & 4.—Make| acceptation, mamny is alſo uſed for the body. "i 
any angle at pleafure ; on one of the legs ſer off au = to "Phe" preparation of mum is of ſo old a ſtanding, that it was 
unity, and on the ſame leg ſet off  d, the multiplicator (3) 3 in uſe in Egypt before the time of Moſes. The coffia in hic 
then ſet the multiplicand a 5 (2) from @ on the other leg of | the miniry is contained was to be of ſycomore-wood, which is 
the angle; draw b, and parallel to it, through d, draw d e (6). found to keep ſound ſpr the ſpace of 3000 years; hut the tree, 

1 fay, 4c, or 6, is the product: for au: ad::abtbe. properly thus called, was very different from our ſycomore. 
ULTIPLICATION of plants. See Fecunvirty of plants. Mummy is ſaid to have been firſt brought into uſe in medicine. 
MULTIPLICATIVES. See NumzxALs. *t ] by ehe malice of a Jewiſh phyfician, who wrote, that fleſh thus 
MULTIPLYING, in the animal economy, the producing of | embalmed was good for the cure of divers diſeaſes; and par 


GI 


one's like. 3 Y I ticularly for bruiſes, to prevent the blood's gathering and co- 
Mankind mukipliad at a prodigious rate before the flood. Rab-| g. The Turks gent the exportition of mummy into 
bets, fiſh, and moſt inſets, multiply incredibly: the fingle| Europe, as much as poſſible. F 
milt of a cod, examined with M. Leewenhoeck's microſcope, | There are two kinds of bodies denominated mum Tie 


was found to contain more ova than there are animals on the 
M. Dodart has ſeveral diſcourſes on the multiplication off 
lants, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, He Ve” | 
examined the beech-tree, particularly, with this view, and | \ nb hat they og 46 
found its increaſe to ſurpaſs all imagination. , " vellers, Cc. who have been overwhelmed with clouds of fand . 2 
MuLT1PLY1NG, in arithmetic, is the finding a number which, red by the hurricanes frequent in thoſe defarts. Be that as . 
2 there are units in the mul- will, _—— no uſe in medicine, and are 23 
rule of three conſiſts in . ap by third term by the ſecond kind of miimmies are bodies taken out of the pits or 
ſecond, and dividing che product by the firſt. See RULE of | cataconſbs nearCaito, herein the Egyptians depoſited their dead, 
three. 2 | 1] after embalming.— lt is cheſt that małt themimmyonce ſo muc 
Mor rxviwo-glſt, a lens, or glaſs, in which object appear | valued, and to which ſuchi extraordinary virtues are aſcribed. t. 
increaſed in number. bas | | Tris faid, tha all the” mummy ſold pi no ware brought.” - 
A multiplying-glaſ, called alſo a polyhedron, is a glaſs formed or from Venice or Lyons, or even directly from the Levant” by g 
ground into ſeveral planes, or faces, making angles with one] Alexandria, is factitious, and the work of certain Jews, who, 
another; through which the rays of light, iſſuing from the| knowing the value the Europeans ſet on the Egyptian mummy, 
point, undergo different reffactions, ſo as to enter the eye coun it by diyittg' cafcaſes in ovens, having pre - 
from every ſurface in a different direction; as if they came them with powder of myrrh, caballin aloes, Jews pitch, 
from ſeveral points. N ot | black ny and other coarſe or unwholſome drugs. , 


* 


(Ps 


S.. the tin; an 


- 


2 volatile parts 1 


it in pitch, | 
2555 it, 0 Egyptian |. 
j curious treatiſe treatiſe of 3 apes, wherein be 
de of any real medi tans Ep 
. never icinal u 
Matthiolus i 2 79 the ſame opinion, after, Serapion. Both. theſe 
authors take even the Egyptian ui to be no more. than 
bodies embalmed with pifſaſphaltum. | 
Mon, mumia, is more particularly. uſed for the liquor, or 
juice ouſing from human bodies aromatized and.em 
gathered in the ſepulchres.— This ee. chiefly ſpoken 


of among the antient writers. 
Mo. o denotes a medicinal c drug: a — e 


uſed in e of dead badies; 

Dioſcorides 2 Ha Nd on the ſea- coaft near 

Epidaurus, brought thither torrents from the 8 

mountains, and there el by the 3 buge maſſes. 

It (mells like. Gra, mixed. obs ith; pi The "hg people Here. 
Latin, 1 rather 


uts ca wax. ek, it ig 


called e See Pis8ASPHALTUS. SAS 


UMMY,, mumia, is alſo;uſed, by ſo — for! know | 
12 what implantes Jane, found — in OY when the 
"The his 1 55 ſometimes alſo livi 5 
e infu mummy in liv * 
8 65 both 14 one he 8 2 are 2 to 
tation: See TRANSPLANTATION, |, ., 
* 1 King 24 mumia from 1 
to another; the mumia 4 — unites itſelf . with 
the mumia of eee of the new ſubject; and from this union 
es 4 Natur 
een be principle neo account Hor . or 
etic cures. whole Jorine doctrine is now deſervedly | M 
. VE 1 IK 5 e fort of Waal 
20d gage trees. 
eparation, thereof as follows: "Take one 
_ pound ö A quarter of a pound of 
ea put — EL in an earthen pot, and 
ſet them 0 Fre, in. the open air, having ſomething, in your 
hand to to- re e ene TY the roauther 5» 
to be thus alterhately lighted and 


* 
0 — 


3s to be added 5. and the c 


A d de der dreffing of * 

=p bem in wing, ad pat hm i ecard 

in water, t in 

, end dams d, S chat the larger may appear a litthe way out 

5 the carth, and ſo. may have the benefit of the air; then preſs || 

— 22 down upon them, that they may eee too 
much wet. 

1 NDANDIS vici: & venellis. See the article 3 

DIBURDUS, See ADVOCATE... 

MUNDICR, a name for marcaſite ; a. kind of 1 Yebe, 
found in, the tin: mines, and elſewhere; ſometimes white, yel- 
"low, ar green; and ſometimes of a dark-brown colour: 
K's frequently. mary; and appears to be nothing elſe 

ta mixture of. ſulphur with ſome metalline particles. 
"The mundick gre i is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its glittering, and 
_ ſometimes by its diſcolouring the fingers, Some ſay, it feeds 
78. the7. allow, chas, where ghere's — 
"there js l or ng. tin. Vid. Gibf. Audit. to Camd. Brit, in 


_Cornuwa 
"What i * ge lu“ Coral, frequently containsa large | 


feams of th the mud i oe GT; 
e vulnerary ; and the miners uſe no other 
y for 4 5 aiding them in water that runs from 
[he N 57 N Supplement, article MancAsr A. 
wy VES, or 8 in medicine, denote 

_ Cleanſers, purifiers, or detergents. . 
Mundiſicati ue plaiſtera, 1 are ſuch. as deterge, and 
ory, and thus cleanſe. ulcers of e Lie of matter 4. VIE. 


WR nods — 
i ients in 3 unguents are, bun, 
iſtolochia, enula cam and the herbs. 

MUNDUS, wor ld. Ie the ics Wan: | lande nt 
Lo Mounp1. See the article N . ne » 
M SOS. Moni, ar M A eh bh 

UNI UNICIPALIS 0 Municsvs, an "appels 
„ to the Oey of FAO, or municipal 


* 


43 ith cn 


. 


* 8 : ; | 1 
, 1 
8 a * 8 A 8 


* 
* 
* 
—— 
* 


— 


inclination between the two-ſub- || 


224 2 ew, es 


| | tothe, 


1 * 


2 in the Raman law, V depgies a perſon ned with the 


Na . eges of..a Roman citizen. '.... ddt ad 
Romans frequently beſtowed on. forgign citi 

| Tha LR and, in effect. it —— more ber tit i fits 

UNICIPAL cities, mumicipia, were thoſe whoſe inha ab end 

were capable of civil offices in the gity of Rome. 

Theſe, however, accordin to Mariana, came 2 

of the privileges of the colonies. 

They had no ſuffrages, ot votes, at Rome, but were left to 
| be governed by their own lays and magiſtrates. —lt is true, 
; ſome few municipal cities, by particular merit, &c. obtained 
| the liberty of votes ; ich occalioned that received. diſtin- 
| FN of municipium fin Seffr ago, ad municipium cum ſuf- 

| "They were ſo called, becauſe muneris bai honorarii {Hort 
; . cipes ; but. by munus honararium was meant no, more than * 

17 8 of a, Rom n, whereby, they were privileged 

fight i * A legion, as denizens z; and not in auxiliaty bands, 
| 15 alfa | nene 
| rites. | 
. among is now applied to the cuſtomary Jaws, 
| that obtain in any 2 city, or province * Jabh 
have no authorityin the neighbouring places. 
Municipal officers are thoſe elected to "defend the intereſts of 
| „8 their, rights and privile „and to maintain order and 
good policy : as mayors, ſheri " conſuls, bailiffs, tf. 

n Spain, r Wllees are bought in, England, they 
are obtained b | 
8 n Vr. or Minime rs, 'the evidences, c or writings, 
2 a man is enabled to defend the title of his eftate. 

' Wrangfard ſays, the word muniment OR all manner of 

evidence, deeds, Luton, Sc. 

Mutiugz xx. 4 little ſtrong: nt in "cathedral and 
collegiate #7. "60k caſtles, bp or the like, deſtined for 
keeping the ſeal, evidences, charters, &c. of ſuch church, 

LON &c, called 1 or miniments. 

INA, the grants or charters of kings and princes to 

1 ſo called, becauſe, cum eis muniuntur againſt all 

| thoſe who, would deprive them of thoſe privileges. 


. The word is formed of the Latin munjo, Legend, or rengrhen. 
MUNIONYS, in architecture, the ſhort upright poſts, or bars, 


| | which 185 the ſeyeral lights in a window frame. 


ITION, or AMMUNITION, the proviſions wherewith 
| Ei is furniſhed. in order for defence, or wherewith a 
is ſtocked for a voyage 3,07 thoſe that follow a camp * 


its ſubſiſtence. 1 
UNITION+bread. i is the proportion of 1 e 


| 9; to the ſoldiers of a gariſon, ot army, —Each 

; lowed ſo many rations o ition- bread... 

MUPHTI, or Myx1, che chief or ee 1 66 Ne- 

metan religion, reſiding at Conlt ntinople. 

F The muphti is the ſovereign, interpreter. of the alcoran, and 
detides all queſtions of the aW. 
Hle takes F of the baſhaws; and his zutbority! is "often ter- 
rible to ſignor himſelf It is he girds on the ſword 

Which . anſwers to the 


ſignor s fide; 
coronation of our kings. 
MURAGE, MuRAG1um, in our cuſtoins, a reaſonable toll to 
be taken of every cart or horſe coming laden into à city or 
town, for the building or repairing the walls thereof. 
MURAL: ſomething belopging to a wall ; which the Latins 
Iuris, 


n crown, amp 
crown indented atop, like the. battlements of a. wall. 


1 lis, 

Mr &þ is; a wall, or, walled arch, placed eraclly in the 

Plane of the meridian, i. e, upon the meridian: ine for, the 
| "fixing of a large quadrant, tant, or other, inſtrument, to 
| 8 the meridian altitudes, c. of the been bodies. 


ERIDIAN line. 


- | | Tycho Brahe was the firſt. do uſed a 1 arch i in his ob- 


. ſervations ; Alter him, Mr. mſtced, De we, uſed 
the ſame means. he | 
HONORS. e article ens. K 65 I 
attery.. e article BaTTERY., co 
MURE. —Counter-\ URE * 7 the article CounNTER-mMure. . 


MUR RS, two officers of great antiquity in the city F 
N being two of the principal aldermen choſen yearly 
to ſee the beet in good repair, and to receive a date 


toll and cuſtom for the maintenance thereof. 


** MURING, the walling, or raifing the walls of a building. See 


Warr: 
MURORUM, domeftieur. See the article DownaTieus: -— 
WORE gorgie, A . or eee difcaſF, .among 


Tusa are dees v ys, but ee —— an 


l ary, ſeaſon z. or rather Tie a pre mucke pgs ex 
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1 
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ng the 4 Romans, was 2 kind of 


The mul rrotun was the reward of thoſe who firſt | mounted. 
the walls of the enemy: whence it was alſo called corona of. 
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Mokrnny, ti 


was ill: 
, or the 


© there 


RE 
cherous 
jet int fer neſciel 


inventus. Nunc 


- 


1216. 


b 


3 
9 


. Fa. 
bo. © 


of agate, 


E | —— 7 


EET 


; brought from the 


ol oy When go Lk as 1 over a 


1 tr in ſuch a 
„ the Jaw 


of when à man kills a 
i} er or that he 


NN. 


was reſtrained to - ere 


, Þ# me mor- 
tic genere,) quad Ang winniruim een. as, an Of theſe fibres united are formed faſciculi, or bundles; which, 


% MunTHER, is otherwiſe called ſuicide. See Pte 4 þ. 
THERERS, or MurTHERING-Pieces, are ſmall pieces 


Ari either vb ae 
. 


Pay 


Languedoc, Cori, We.” =. 


E Ne 
vol. EFF 109 Than wine 


103. CHAMB. 


eee, 


is nd: dune fetch i its 
. 


—_— 


chambess put in 8 


lie uſed ut fon, 1 bs af. the f by 
— A gown © 
W boards the ſhip. 


SCADINE * 


| - 


IE” 


MUS 


thi ſmell of that purfume : others, from -o/ce, a fly, becauſe 


LD a Age 
which fed on re ic ns ae Of, 


| 252 2 Lek * x 
a w on the vine, 
he te i gre grow bl and preſs them 
immediately, and uv up the liquor, without letting it ſtand 
and work in the fat; the lee occaſioning its goodn 5. 
MUSCLE ., Mvscuuvs, in anatomy, à fleſhy, fibrous 
of the body of an animal, deftined to the organ, or i 
ment, of motion. 


7 The ed i derived from the Oreck % ar the late e 8 
Te eee — DI 


a a ſkinned mouſe. n z ts 
ſhut, or contract: Fin: tho: — 
The m is a number of thin ont pare 


Tom 
5: | 


muſtle into ſeveral diſtin areas, filled with their re- 
ſpective fafciculi of fibres. See Tab. Anat Anat. ( Myel.) fg: I, 24 


* 55 A* | 
divided into thres parts, the bead, the tail, 


| * 2 which are alfo called ten- 


dans, ave ae eee of thi ainfeb} whereof the firſt is 
n and the latter do e part imended to 


”_ The wenter, or belly, is the body of the i being a thick, 
/Moxaninos, moppINOT, in antiquity, an | - fleſhy: 


fleſhy © Gon eee en 
aut of which iflue veins and 1 educts. 


the , and the tendons, 
152 face — 


: their only difference conſiſts 
in this, that che fibres of — ace, necks a an 
bound together than thoſe of the belly, which are more 
— the belly there is room for a ſufficient quan- 


tity of 


y and tendons; and this is what we ordinarily 


ap" „ properly ſo called, conſiſts. 
- Some take the muſcular fibres to be productions of the arterics 


. bee ymphatic — 
from the laſt obſervation. er they are veſicular, or 


we they only conſt of lade threads, may be Kill « 


he | „ ES from a conſideration that the nerves enter 
ute ores Pare rarer heros and that there 


e their outer integument, they are fo diſtributed 

2 the whole body of the muſcle, as that no one point can 
be aligned wherein a part of them is not found; that thoſe 
- nerves terminated here ; and that in other parts of the body 


ehatur, the extremities of the nerves are expanded, as it were, into 
Murdvitur bens quiquitas di et, inembranes; concludes, that the muſeulor fibres are 
murdrum - | elſe but extremely ſlender ns of the nerves, ſtript 

. Arthufum | weir i t, hollow within, and of the figure of a muſcle, 


and full of a ſpirit communicated by thenerve from its origin in 
the brain, or cerebellum, by the 2 action of the heart. 


4 have each their ſeveral mem wherein they are in-- 
volved, and kept diſtin from others. This membrane is ex- 


accumulated in time of reſt, and ſpent in motion), 

the arteries; and this oil, in conjunQion with a ſmooth 
- thucous Juice, ſecreted by 2 ous glands, inter- 
among theſe faſbicul; ſerves to lu jemothe pars, and 


| Ceres to altieab fey Frening cn euch other; 


Now, beſides the nerves; theie are arteries al carried intothe 
„and thoſe in ſuch ablindance; and ef ſuch contexture 

that a mga tight be * * bady & 
['4 


—— | 
cular fibre; in an aſſemblage, CIT Ie 


tremely-flender and porous within, and is full of oil — * | 


ll 

| 1 
1 

ö 

' 

| 

5 


in either terminate in the 
„or- make others, like 


q n » 
4 ns 


crib 


.. 


fame e er 1 with the he Baſe itſelf ; with 
— that the cite &f the müfcular fibres dimi- 
and loſing of their former diameter, there form one 


| eee 
is” 


well as bulk, are. ſo:diminiſhed ; and yet in old age, 
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ing with the ative particles of the blood; feement, 
3 clean arent ene and ſo contract the nn | —_ 


them but the brain, and thence 
| the nerves like lightning at every ſummons of the 
| will; becauſe they cannot allow the tendons to be a proper 
lodgment, on account of the cloſeneſs of their contexture; nor 
can believe — animal ſpirits ſhould ere ths nuns 


Others, among whom is M. du V. this intume- 
ence may be without fermentton by the mal ſpirits, and 
juice from the arteries the tendons and fieſhy 
res, and extending them: 2s ropes, — firell in moiſt wes. 

eee Chirac, and others, maintain, that every muſcular 
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than thoſe do each other; and, conſequently, the niſus of 
thoſe particles to each other ceaſing, -the condenſed globule of 
air will itſelf with a conſiderable force ; whereby each 
veſſel of the fibre will be diſtended, and conſequently, there- 
fore, ſhortened 7. e. the whole muſcle will be contracted : but 
when the particles of the blood are well mixed with the nerv- 
- ous fluid, they will both together incloſe the globule of air 
again, and compreſs . - 
and the contraction of the 1 muſt immediately ceaſe, till 
freſh blood and ſpirits, ſtill ſucceeding each other, continue 
the inflation of the veſicles. But, when a muſcle has been 
ſtrongly attracted for ſome time, the quantity of ſpirits ſpent 
being more than can be prepared in the ſpace of time by the 
glands which ſupply its nerves, the inflation of. the velicles 
- muſt fall, and the muſcle grow feeble and weak. And thus 
that ingenious author conceives the veſicles to be diſtended, 
without any ebullition or efferveſcence ; and their diſtention 
to ceaſe, without any precipitation or flying-off of the aereal 
8 through the pores of the muſcles. | 

He proceeds to ſhew how artfully the mechaniſm of the fibres 
is contrived for the nece 
periment, that a bladder blown up, and diſtended as to its ca- 
pacity, but contracted as to length, will raiſe a weight to ſome 
determined height : two bladders, therefore, thus blown up, 
and communicating with each other, he argues, will raiſe the 
weight double the height, and three bladders thrice the height, 
&c. ſo that, if there were a ftring of bladders joined t er, 
of equal bulk, and like figures, the ſpace 2 which the 
weight would riſe, would be proportionable to the number of 
bladders, i. e. to the length of the ſtring. Now, each fibre of 
a muſcle, conſiſting of an infinite number of ſmall veſicles, re- 


of the muſcle is alwa ionable to the length of its fibres. 
Farther, 4 ee EY the fibres conſiſt, being pry 
ſmall, though one large bladder might raiſe a weight as hig 
as ſeveral ſmall ones, yet the quantity of elaſtic fluid uſed in 
the inflation would, in that caſe, be much greater than where 
the weight is raiſed by a ſtring of ſmall ones. 2 
For, ſuppoſing two bladders of ſimilar figures, but the diame- 
ter of the one to be triple that of the other; then will the one 
require twenty-ſeven times the quantity of elaſtic fluid to ex- 
pand it that the other does, and will alſo e yet 
ſeven times the ſpace ; and yet three of the leſs bladders joined 
together (he goes on) will raiſe the weight to the ſame height 
that the bigger one does; but with nine times leſs expence of 
elaſtic fluid, and take up but a ninth part of the 1 
diminiſhing, therefore, the bigneſs of the veſicles, and increaſ- 
ing their number, the force required to diſtend them, and the 
diſtention itſelf, may be diminiſhed in any given proportion, 
and may come at laſt to be inſenſible. Suppoſe a bladder, v. gr. 
of a determinate bigneſs, can raiſe a weight a foot ; an hun- 
dred bladders, whoſe diameters are each an hundredth part of 
the former, being blown up, will raiſe the weight to the ſame. 
height; but the force required to inflate them, and the ſwell- 
ing of all put together, will be ten thouſand times leſs than of 
the large one. NN 

in, if a weight, of a termined 
88 beiches by a bladder, or one ſtring of bladders, to 
which the weight is tied; twice that weight may be raiſed by 
two ſuch bladders, or ſtrings; thrice by three, &c. and, con- 
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number of its fibres, i. e. as its thickneſs, ſuppoſing the diſten- 
tion of the veſicles equal, and the abſolute ſtrength 
muſcle to that of another, as their bulks. Thus much for the 
once flouriſhing ſyſtem of the chain of bladders; which being 
liable to very great difficulties as to the geometricity of it, has 
of late given way to others. 


dhe action of the muſcles in the nervous juice, or animal ſpi- 
rits, and in no other fluid in the body, thinks it needleſs to 
have recourſe to a mixture of ſeveral liquors where one will do; 


to it alone. The manner of action he conceives thus: 


from the origin of ſome one nerve, than through the reſt; the 
influx will here be greater into the muſcular fibre open to this 
nerve, than into another : this will therefore be more dilated, 


the ſame. cauſe continuing, the effect will be increaſed ; fo 
that, in a moment of time, the whole will be ſwelled up, and, 
. While the ſame determination laſts, will remain contracted: and 
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whole muſcle will be inflated. + _ 
one nerve, the motion will be leſs in another: this, therefore, 
| — being relaxed, the effort in contraction will be the ſtronger: 
for which reaſon, -all the 


. Prefs the intermediate ſpaces and blood with 4 great force; 


Beni. 


r will repel the of 
ood, but will drive the more ſubtile parts, by the force of the 
v heart, and their own, into the moſt minute canals ; and thus 
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contraction. It is a known ex- 


bigneſs, can be raiſed to 


Suppoſe the ſpirit, from any cauſe, to be moved more ſwiftly 
and the other phænomena, mentioned above, will ſucceed : * 
ence it neceſſarily follows, that, as the celerity is increaſed in | 


| Whence the veins will be em tied, and the 8 com- 
oller, that is, the red parts of the | 


it into as ſmall a ſpace as it was before: 


ſembles a chain or ſtring of bladders ; ſo that the contraction 


d to twenty- | 
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ſequently, the weight a- muſcle can raiſe will be always as the 


of one | 


Dr. Boerhaave, finding al the requiſites before laid down for | 


and therefore makes no ſcruple to attribute the whole buſineſs | 


obtaining in an infinite number of fibrillz at once, the |. 


the fra 


up the epigaſtric m 
ſtill as briſk and vivid in the dog's poſteriors, as before: fo that, 


could not be one dr 


with the muſcles act at the command of the will, to 


ſo that part of it will drop out: which accounts for ſenſati 


205 That this contractive 
_- tural intrinſic property of the fibres themſelves, and does not 


_ to a conſiderable length 
_ately con 
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the cruor being expelled, the whole body of the muſcle will be 
found to act by a ſubtile humour concurring from the nerves 
and arteries. 5 


Thus are all the phænomena accounted for, without any other 


aſſumption than an 28 force in the origin. of the 


nerves; which is common to all 
be traced any farther. de 
All other ſyſtems, therefore, Boerhaave abſolutely rejects; 
nor makes the leaſt account of Galen's incorporeal power in- 
flating the muſcles; the nitrous ſpirit of the nerves mixing 
with the oil of the blood, and ſo rarefying it; the acid parts 
of the nervous juice mixing with the alkalious ones of the 
blood ; the ebullition of the air, and the arterious juice; and 
the increaſe or diminution of attractive force of the minute 
corpuſcles of the humours ; as repugnant to ſenſe, experience, 
the laws of matter, and of mixture, and to the phænomena of 


ypotheſes, and which caunot 


Dr. Aſtruc has gone a good way towards proving the nervous 
Juice alone concerned in muſcular motion; and that the blood 
has no ſhare at all in it; by the following experiment, which 


he tried ſeveral times with the ſame ſucceſs: 


Cutting open the abdomen of a live dog, and temoving the in- 
teſtines out of the way, he bound up the aorta, where it diva- 
ricates into the iliac arteries, with a thread, ſo as to conſtringe 
each iliac and the hypogaitric artery very cloſely; then, ſewing 

755 he found the ſenfation and motion 


when once ſet at libe 


„he ſtood on all four, and walked 
with his uſual eaſe and 


neſs; though, it is certain, there 
of blood conveyed to thoſe hind parts. 

Aſtruc, however, differs from Boerhaave in the manner where- 
in this nervous juice acts; nor will he allow that celerity,where- 
owing 
to the velocity of the juice ſent through the nerve; but to an 
impreſſion given to one extremity of the thread, and commu- 
nicated through all the intermediate parts to the other extre- 


| my ; ſuppoſing the nerves, in their natural ſtate, to be turgid, 
and full 


of ſpirits: ſo that, if the extremity in the ſenſory be . 
ever ſo little preſſed by the acceſſion of any new ſpirit, as much 
will be inſtantly expelled at the other extreme; and, vice.verſa, 


, a ſmall impreſhon given to the outer extremity of the nerve, 


will immediately move the other extreme open to the ſenſory ; 


on, 
as well 1 See SENSATION. _ 
Laſtly, Dr. wer, and Mr. Cowper, and after them Dr. 
Morgan, and others of the lateſt writers on that ſubject, ſetting 
aſide all adventitious fluids, account for 3 motion from 
the intrinſic elaſticity of the nervous fibrillz contracting and 
_ £5 60a againſt the ſtretching force of the circu- 
atin . | | | 
This ſyſtem Morgan endeavours to evince from the following 
conſiderations:— 1 All the veſſels in an animal, conſiſting of 
flexible, diſtractile fibres, are in a ſtate of tenſion, i. e. are 
both ſtretched tranſverſly and longitudinally by their contained 
fluids : thus, e. gr. let a vein or artery be cut, and the oppoſite 
ſides of the veſſel will contract, and come nearly to a contact 
about the axis ; while the'two ends, recedin ways, leave 
a chaſm: which ſhews, -that- the veſſel, while in its natural 
ſtate, was diſtended both ways; and, conſequently, that con- 


traction, in all their dimenſions, is the 


of the veſſels or fibres, | | NIP 

And the ſame might be deduced, à priori, from the growth 
of animals; for, by the increaſed quantity of the accumulated 
blood, the veſſels muſt neceſſarily be enlarged every way. 
Now, ſolid 


againſt this diſtending power of the fluids, 


_ muſcular fibrillz will continually exert a contractiye or reſtitu- 


8 by which they are kept in their proper ſtate of 
teniion ; 7 
wer of the muſcular fibres is a na- 


depend on any mixture, or mutual action of fluids, is evident 
from hence, that theſe fibres retain the ſame property, after 
they are taken out of the body, and dried, as we ſee in thongs, 
cat-gut, and other ſuch-like cords or ſtrings cut out of the n. 
cular coats and ſkins of animals, which may be ſtretched out 
| beyond their natural ſtate; and when 
the ſtretching force or weight is taken off, they will immedi- 
again by their native ſpring. x 5 
While a muſcle contracts, the blood is ſqueezed. out; and, 


: Sang its ſtate of contraction, it is more hard and ſolid than 
. before ; that is, it contains leſs blood when contracted, than 
when ſtretched ; which ſhews, that the contraction cannot be 


by the addition of another fluid from the nerves, mixing with 
the blood in the muſcles. 3 | "ay 


45, No ſuch fluid in the nerves could ever be found, as, being 


mixed with the blood, would occaſion ſuch, fermentation or 
anſion : but, ſuppoſing the muſcular cells thus inflated, no 


turgi | wſcle will com- expanſi ; 
,, eee 
and ſwelling it in thickneſs; but the 


conſequence muſt be, 


that the muſcle would be lengthened, as well as thickened ; 


that is, it muſt increaſe its dimenſions proportionably every 


which is the proper action of fluids on the ſolids, 
* 75 ape T eee eee of 


1 
* 
ogy: 


* If, then, it be ſaid, that theſe bladders, when the muſcle is 
ſtretched, are drawn into oblong ſpheroids, and, when inflated 
| the mixture of the nervous fluid, reduced to a ſpherical 
| * by which means their axes are ſhortened, and their 
; conjugate diameters Inlarged z it it th 
veſicles are ſoft, flexible, diſtractile, e every 
. way : and, fince an included expanſive fluid muſt preſs its con- 
taining veſſels equally yielding every way, and equally expan- 
five, a veſſel, notwithſtanding ſuch diſtenſion, muſt retain its 
natural figure, and be equally ſtretched in all directions. 
Agzin Since the blood circulates freely theſe muſcular 
cells, it is plain, that, as ſoon as they begin to inflate, it muſt be 
Immediately puſhed forward with an increaſed velocity in the 
courſe of its circulation, which muſt prevent any ſuch inflation 
in the muſcles. Before theſe veſicles, therefore, can be diſ- 
tended in the manner ſuppoſed, the exit of the fluid muſt be 
hindered; that is, the circulation muſt be ſtopped. If any one 
doubt of this, let him try whether he can blow up a bladder, 
or other veſſel, that is open at both ends, and where the ex- 
h 1 has as free an as ingreſs. 6 
h 


us much premiſed, the natural action of a muſcle will be | 


"eaſily explained. From its ſtructure it follows, that, on the 


contraction of its tranſverſe and ſpiral fibres, which are the ra- 


mifications of the nerves, the longitudinal, red, and fleſhy 
-*- fibres, or bloq - veſſels, which conſtitute the body of the muſcle, 
© muſt neceſſarily be ſqueezed and drawn together, as being com- 
-  pelled to follow the motion of theſe elaſtic cords; by which" 
means the blood, being compreſſed, muſt be forced, with ſome 
im t the muſcle, and propelled forward in the. 


8e, 155 A we m ſtop, and return nc 
No, if the bloo d hereupon ſtop return no more 
"to the muſcle, it is plain, the muſcle muſt for ever remain in 
tis contracted ſtate, as its proper and natural ſtate of quieſ- 
cCence, to which it tends, and where it would reſt: but the 
dlood, having received a freſh impetus by the contraction, and 
returning upon the muſcle, in the courſe of its circulation, 
wy again es into the blood - veſſels; which being inlarged in all 
their dimenſions by the force of the returning blood, the 
tranſyerſe and ſpiral nervous fibres muſt be hereby ſtretched, 
and the muſcle extended, till, by this means, the blood-veſ- 
fels being brought to their extent, and conſequently the 
- . diſtending force of the blood ceaſing, the cot ing power of. 
- the nerves begins to act again, and reftore them, with the 
_ fame force by which they were extended, till the returning 
© blood re- enters the muſcle, and ftretches it again. 
Mvscur Ax conſumption. See the article CONSUMPTION. | 
'MusSCULAR is alſo an ation given to ſeveral veins; two 
whereof come from the ſkin and the hind- muſcles of the thigh,- 
nud terminate in the ſubclavians. | 
_ There are three others in the loins alſo, called muſcularet, and 
- diſtinguiſhed into upper, middle, and under the firſt terminates 
te external iliac vein. 5 
MoscuLi-alformes.  CALIFORMES.. 
"MuscuLr amatorii. See Auron. 
Muscurt aniiventes, "> } ANNUENTES., © 
Muscuri vermiformes, e.] CVERMIFORMES, 'O&c. 
'MUSCULOUS. See the article MuscuLar. | 
MUSEUM, | MOYEFION, was originally uſed to 838 
na . R which took up, 2 a fourth 
part of the city; as. being deſtined and ſet apart to 
— "the muſes, and the ſciences. 328 
Here Were lodged and entertained. a great number of learned 
men, who were divided into companies or colleges, according 
do the ſciences or ſects whereof they were profeſſors And to 
_ "each houſe or college was allotted a handſome revenue. —This 


» 0 
wr 


- eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here 
fixed his Jibrary ñ " » of 
"Moszvu has hence paſſed into a' general denomination, and is 
no 
© have 


1 


3 #+# 


. Huntingdon; and of an intire mummy 
ca 
antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, &c. 


© Over the entrance of the muſeum'is this inſcription ; MU-] 


., SEUM, ASHMOLEANUM,- SCHOLA NATURALIS 


> qSTOBLE, OFFICINA CHYMICA. 


SES *, Nie x, MOTEAT, fabulous divinities of the atitient | 


The word, 2 


it is anſwered, that thoſe ſmall | : 


of ſleep, 


in the trunk of the vena cava, and the two others open into | 


am 


4 þ Mr. j 
* * cabinet of natural curioſities, by Dr. Lale, alſo of divers 


ae is derived from thi bee 


be, which fignif * 


derive it from 5o-ve/S , ſimilar, or alike ; all the ſciences be. 
ing bound and united together. Euſebius derives it from aue. 
to initiate, to infirut ; Plato and Scaliger from 4:@&:, 9}. 
ftetricare, becauſe to them is attributed the invention of arts; 
and by them arts were produced. Laſtly, Heinſius and Voſſius 
derive it from the Hebrew PW ma/char,ſcience,d/cipling 
The an are called by various names; Camane, Heliconial:, 


Parnaſfſides, Aonides, Pierides, Pega anippides, Theſdia. 
des, Libethrides, and Gaftalides. ane - <7 hal 


The antients admitted nine muſes, and made them the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, or Memory. At firſt, indeed, 
their number was but three; viz. Melete, Mneme, and Ade. 
Greek words, ſignifying meditation, memory, and ſingin 1 
but a certain ſculptor of Sicyon,' having orders to make three 
ſtatues of the three muſes for the temple of Apollo; and mit. 
taking his inſtructions, made three ſeveral ſtatues of each mu;: 
theſe, however, were found fo beautiful, that they were all {et 
up in the temple; and from that time they began to reckon 
nine muſes: to whom Heſiod afterwards gave names; viz. 
Calliope, Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpfichore, Eu- 
terpe, Polybymnia, and Urania. | 


Each of theſe were ſuppoſed to preſide over their reſpecliye art: 


Calliope over heroic poetry; Clio over hiſtory; Melpomene 


over Thalia over comedy; Euteipe over wind- 
muſic; Urania over aſtronomy; Terpſichore over the harp; 
Erato the lute; Polyhymnia rhetoric, | ; 
| Toy are painted as young, handſome, and modeſt; ; ly 
dreſſed, and crowned with flowers. Their ufual abodes were 
about mount Helicon in Bœotia, and mount Parnaſſus in Pho- 
cis. Their buſineſs was, to celebrate the victories of the gods, 
and to = txt and affift the poets; and hence the cuſtom of 
invoking their aid at the beginning of a poem. 

It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the deities, thus in- 
voked, are conſidered, even by the antient poets themſelves, a; 
divine perſons, from whom they expect any real help. Under 
the name of muſe, they pray for the genius of poetry, and all 
the talents and c ces neceflary for a happy execution 


of their undertaking. 

Their addreſſes to the muſes are mere allegories, and manner 
of exp themſelves poetically : as when they make gods 
f fame, of revenge, and other natural and moral 
ngs. | | | 


Accordingly,” the muſes are of all countries, and even of 
all religions: there axe Chriſtian 3 as 15 muſes ; La- 
tin, Greek, Engliſh, and French, muſes. There are alſo nw 
muſes, who appear every day in fayour of thoſe, who, diſdain- 
ing things too trite and common, chooſe to ftrike out of the 


1 | 

"When Virgil wrots his he invoked the Sicilian muſes, 

becauſe he imitated Theocritus : and the Sicilian poet having 
ſucceeded, the Roman begged for a genius as happy as that of 
this iſlander. = 1 | 
The muſes of the poet Lucretius had never inſpired any 
before him. It is plain, from the doctrine of his book, what 
kind of divinity it was he invoked. He addreſſes himſelf to 
Venus; but, at the ſame time, tells us, that none of the deities 
trouble themſelves with human affairs. His muſes, therefore, 


muſt of neceflity be mere allegories. . _ 


MUSHROOM, or Mvs1xom, in natural hiſtory, a plant of a 


form and ſtructure very different from that of all other plants; 
long ſuppoſed to have neither ſeeds nor flowers. 

There are various kinds of mwuforo:ms; and the vulgar call by 
this name all that come under the general head of furiguſes, by 
the Greeks called b , ——— 
They are all uſed with ſome ſuſpicion, thou 


ag ſome are more 
harmleſs, as well as more delicious, than 


ers, Thoſe uſed 
ong us are, muſhrooms of the wood, called marilles ; and of 
the meadows, called ae which are gathered in au- 
tumn, and eſteemed for their whiteneſs above, their carnation 
underneath, and the ſweetneſs of their ſmell. - © | 

Mt. Bradley mentions an hundred kinds of muſhrooms, which 
he has ſeen in England, beſides thoſe very numerous ſmall 


ones, which conſtitute the mouldineſs of liquors, fruits, & 


which laſt are ſuch quick growers, that they arrive at perſec- 
tion in leſs than twelve hours. | ode) Lite 

The fungoides only differs from the fungus in its external 
form; the coralloides are alſo of the fame ſpecies, though'of 2 
different name, as being branched like coral; and truffſes 


come alſo under the ſame kind. 


Matthiolus mentions muſhrooms, which weighed ny pounds 
each, and were as yellow as gold: Fer. Imperatus tells us, he 
ſaw ſome, which weighed above an hundred pounds apiece; 


and, to add no more, the Fournal des ſcavans furniſhes us with 


an account of ſome, growing on the, frontiers of Hungayj, 
which made a full cart-load, © ft. 20h n 


The origin and production of my/hrooms has extremely puzzle * 


the botaniſts: how a plant ſhould be produced without * 
ſeed, was a myſtery; and yet the beſt microſcopes of 10's 
time were not able to diſcover any appearance of a ſeed ; and 
the manner of cultivating this plant ſeemed alſo to make it 
ſtill more probable, that it had not ax. 

M. Tournefort gives a very curious account of their culture 
in the Memoirs of the & academy, with the Ran 


MVS 


: here preſent the reader.—All the ſecret of 
LIN and in abundance, conſiſts in 
ranging balls of herſe-dung, about the bigneſs of the fiſt, ,in 
lines, at the diſtance of about three fect from each other, and 
at the depth of one foot under ground, and covering theſe oyer 
with mould, and that again with ho:ſe-dung. 

If this be done in April, in the beginning of Auguſt the pieces 
of dung will begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, being cover- 


ed all over with little hairs, or fine white threads, branched, | 


and woven about the ſtraws whereof the dung is compoſed. 
The dung now loſes its former excrementitious 

reads an admirable odour of muſhrooms. | | 
CRE to all appearance, theſe white threads are no other 
than the open ſeeds or buds of muſhrooms, which ſeeds were 
before incloſed in the dung, but in ſo ſmall a compaſs, that they 
could not be perceived till after they had ſhot themſelves into 
little hairs. By degrees, the extremity of theſe hairs grows 
round into a kind of button, which, ſwelling by little and little, 
at opens itfelf into a muſhroom, whereof the lower part 
is a kind of pedicle, bearded in the place where it enters the 
ground, and at the other end loaden with a roundiſh capital 
or head; in the manner of a calotte, which expands itſelf 
without producing either ſeeds or flowers that are ſenſible : 
the bottom is ſpread with laminæ, which, proceeding from the 
centre to the circumference, may be called the leaves of the 


At the foot of each muſhroom are found an infinite number of 
little ones, not bigger than the head of a pin, when the others 
are at their growth. The buds of the muſhrooms, or the white 
hairs of the dung, preſerve themſelves a long time without 
rotting, if kept dry; and, if laid again in the ground, will 
produce new muſhrooms. 


Muſhrooms, then, ſeem nothing elſe but the produce of what 
we call the mouldineſs of horſe-dung : but what analogy is there 


between theſe two things? or how ſhould fo artful and deli- 


cate a ſtructure as this of a plant reſult from the mere fortui- 


tous concourſe of a few juices, differently agitated ? | 
It ſeems paſt doubt then, that muſhroom, like all other plants, 
have their origin in ſeeds : now, we know, that the ſeeds of 
plants cannot vegetate every-where ; there are firſt required 
certain juices proper to penetrate their coats, to excite a fer- 
mentation, and to join themſelves to the little parts thereof, 
and increaſe them. Hence ariſes that infinite diverſity of 
places, wherein different ſpecies of this plant are produced. 
There are ſome, which will only grow on ſome other parti- 
cular plants, whoſe trunk, bark, or roots, alone have the juices 
proper for them. | 6 

hat M. Tournefort mentions from Meſſ. Lemery and Mery, 
is ſtill more ſurpriſing : there is a ſpecies of muſhrooms, which 

ow on the fillets N applied to the fractures, &c. 

the patients in the Hòtel- Dieu. After which, it will not 

be at all ſurpriſing, that horſe - dung, in the manner 
M. Tournefort mentions, ſhould be a ſoil or matrix capable of 
making common muſhrooms grow. | 
Hence it ſeems to follow, that the ſeeds of muſbrooms ſhould 

be ſpread in an infinite number of places where they do not 
vegetate, and, in a word, out the whole earth; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of a great number of other plants. 
It muſt be owned, the imagination is ſhocked at ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of different ſeeds thrown every-where at ran- 
dom, and in many places to no purpoſe ; but a little reaſon- 
ing will put the matter of fact paſt doubt. 
Dioſcorides tells us, he was aſſured, that pieces of the bark of 
the poplar-tree being laid in the ground over horſe-dung, there 
would grow out of them very good muſhrooms. Ruel ſays, 
that, by boring the trunk of a white poplar-tree near the root, 
and waſhing it with leaven ſteeped in water, muſbrooms ſpring 
out of it, as it were, inſtantly. He adds, that the hillocks 
produce ſeveral kinds of mwbrooms, if the ſtubble be burnt on 
them in the rainy ſeaſon. 
M. Tournefort tells us, on his own knowlege, that, where the 


ſtubble is burnt, as in Provence, loc, and the iſlands 
of the Archi there ariſe great quantities of black pop- | 


ies in the firſt autumnal rains, which diſappear the year fol- | 
ing; ſo that they are never found but on burnt lands. 

And we know, that, after the burning of London, the ground, 

as far as the fire reached, ſhot up with vaſt quantities of eryſi- | 


mum latifolium majus glabrum. One of the chief reaſons, if | 7 
Ine 
the number of ſounds, or notes, with reſpect to time; contain- 


not the only one, why mountains produce plants different 


from the plains or valleys, and places become fenny from the 


lame places when they were dry, is the difference in the nu- 


tritious juices found in thoſe places. Without this, how ſhall | _ he ſuce 
The ſecond branch, or the practical part of mu/ic, as naturally 


we account for the origin of miſletoe, or hypociſtus, which 
are never known. to grow in the earth, at leaſt, without ad- 
. ſome other plant? But the one grows on trees, and 

= 2 the root of the ciſtus. Why do * ivy 5 vine 

Canada, pellitory, polypody, the ſpecies of capillaries, 

2 only on the trunks o* trees, on walls, and in * clefts 

rocks, 

. beſt adapted to them? 


yell, and | 


unleſs it be, that the juices of thoſe places are the | 


: WE ' 
Theſe, and other inconteſtable facts, prove plainly both wa 
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vaſt multitude of ſeeds diſperſed every-where, and the neceſ- 
ſity of certain circumſtances to make them vegetate. 

If, to this ſpeculation on the inviſible ſeeds of plants, we join 
that of the inviſible eggs of inſects, which muſt be allowed 
equal thereto, the earth will be found full of an inconceivable 
infinity of animals and vegetables, perfectly formed, and de- 
ſigned, as it were, in miniature, and only waiting for certain 
favourable circumſtances to enable them to make their appear- 
ance in large. How rich then muſt the hand be, that has ſown 
with ſo much profuſion ! | | 
We have been the more particular on this head, on account 
of the oddneſs of the phænomena, and becauſe what is 
here ſaid of muſbrooms, will give light into the genera- 
tion of all other vegetables, &c. whoſe ſeeds are yet un- 
diſcovered. | | 

Dr. Lifter at length found out the ſeeds of theſe muſhrooms : 
he inſtances, particularly, in the fungus poroſus craſſus mag- 
nus I. B. the texture of whoſe gills is like a paper pricked 
full of pin-holes. Theſe gills, he makes no doubt, are the 


very flower and ſced of this plant; when it is ripe, the gills 


- 


are eaſily ſeparable from the reſt of the head, each ſeed being 
diſtinct from the others, and having its impreſſion in the head 
of the muſhroom, juſt as the ſecd of an artichoke hath in the 
bottom of it: the bigger end of the ſeeds is full and round, and 
= are diſpoſed in a ſpiral order, like thoſe of the artichoke : 
and the ſame, he thinks, will hold of all other muſhrooms, 
however differently figured, If it happen that theſe, when 
ſown, prove ſterile, and do not produce their kind, it is no 
wonder, there being whole genuſes of plants that come u 
and flower, and ſeed yet their ſeed was never known to or 
duce plants of their kind, being in wrong ground, no more 
than a barren, volatile duſt, as that of all Ke orchides, or bee- 
flowers, is ſaid to be. See Supplement, article FunGus. 


MUSIC *, VM OTEIKH, the ſcience of ſound, conſidered as ca- 


pable of producing melody, or harmony; or, the art of diſ- 
poſing and conducting ſounds, conſidered as grave and acute; 


and of proportioning among themſelves, and ſeparating them - 


by juſt intervals, pleaſing to the ſenſe. 


The word is ſuppoſed originally formed from ma/a, muſe; the 
muſes being ſuppoſed to be the inventors thereof. Kitcher, 
however, will have it take its name from an Egyptian word, 
as ſuppoſing its reſtoration after the flood to have begun there, 
by reaſon of the reeds, c. on the banks of the Nile 

eſychius tells us, the Athenians gave the name ac, /4401xr, 
to every art. | 


Mr. Malcolm defines - muſic a ſcience, that teaches how 


ſounds, under certain meaſures. of tune and time, may be 
roduced, and ſo ordered or diſpoſed, as that, either in con- 

1 or ſucceſſi ion, or both, they may raiſe agreeable ſen- 
tions. ; | 

Muſic naturally divides itſelf into ſpeculative and practical. 


Speculative Music is the knowlege of the materia mufica, or how 


to produce ſounds in ſuch relations of tune and time, as ſhall 


.. be agreeable in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, or both. 
By which we do not mean the actual production of theſe 


ſounds by an inſtrument or voice, which is merely the mecha- 


nical or effective part; but the knowlege of the various rela- 
tions of tune and time, which are the principles, out of which 


the pleaſure ſought derives. 


Practical Music is that, which ſhews how theſe principles are to 


be applied; or how ſounds, in the relations 
(as thoſe are determined in the ſpeculative part), may be or- 
dered, and variouſly put together in ſueceſſion and conſonance, 

ſo as to anſwer the end. 5 | 


of 
| he „ branch, which is the contem 
itſelf into theſe two; viz, the knowlege 
meaſures of tune, and the doctrine of time. 
The former is 
the doctrine of 


bear to muſic 


And this we call the art of compoſition, which is properly the 

raQical part of muſic. Me ang. a F 
*. add a third branch, viz. in/irumental muſic, or the know 
lege of inſtruments; but, as this depends al on the 
firſt, and is only an application or expreſſion 
come 


8 under the definition, 
the diviſion of the ſcience. 


of the relations and 
roperly what the antients call barmonica, or 
TS in ſounds, as containing an explica- 
degrees of 


tion of the grounds, with the various meaſures and 


4 e of ſounds, in reſpect of their tune. : 
atter is what they called rhythmica, becauſe it treats of 
ing an explication of the meaſures of long and ſhort, or ſwift 
and flow, in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. US: | og 


| divides into two parts, anſwering to the parts of the firſt, 


containing rules for the application of their numbers and 


That correſponding to the harmonica, the antients called me- 
a, becauſe it, contains the rules of making ſongs, with 
reſpect to tune, and harmony of ſounds ; though we have no 


- reaſon to think the antients had any thing like compoſition in 


arts. Wende e W 
hat which anſwers to the rhythmica, they call rhythmoperia ; 
time. 
We 


„„ re 


it, it cannot 
and conſequently is no 


plative part, divides 
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MUS 


We find a ftrange diverſity in the antient writers, as to the 
nature, office, extent, diviſion, &c. of muſic. | 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines muſic to be the 22 of the 

order of all things; which is alſo the doctrine of the Pythago- 

rean ſchool, and of the Platoniſts, who teach, that. every 
thing in the univerſe is muſic. — able to which wide ſenſe, 
- ſome divide muſic into divine and mundane. - « 
Divine Mvus1c is that reſpecting the order and harmony, which 
obtains among the celeſtial minds. | 
Mundane Muse is that which reſpects the relations and order of 
| ing elſe in the univerſe. 1 


Thou gh Plato, by divine muſic, underſtands that which exiſts |, 
in the divine mind, viz. thoſe archetypal ideas of order and 


ſymmetry, according to which God formed all things. —And, 


as this order exiſts in the mundane creatures, he calls it mun- | 


This laſt ſpecies the antients again ſubdivided into four; v:z. 
Elementary Music, or the harmony of the elements of things. 
Celeftial Music, or the muſic of the ſpheres ; comprehending the 

order and rtions in the magnitudes, diſtances, and mo- 
tions, of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony of the ſounds 
reſulting from thoſe motions. | 
Human Music, which conſiſts chiefly in the harmony of the 
_ faculties of the human ſoul, and its various paſſions; and is 
alſo conſidered in the proportion, temperament, and mutual 
dependence, of the of the body. —Laſftly, 
Music, properly ſo called, which has for its obje& motion, con- 
ſidered as under certain meaſures and proportions, by 
which it affects the ſenſes in an agreeable manner. 
Now, as motion belongs to bodies, and as found is the effect 
of motion, and 44 without it, but all motion does not 
probe Bod hence this laſt branch of muſic became farther 
ivi 


Were the motion is without ſound, or as it is only the object 


of gt, it was either called muſica orcheſtrica, or ſaltatoria, 
__ which contains the rules for the regular motions of dancing. — 
© Or muſica hypocritica, which reſpects the motions and geſtures | 
of the pantomimes. b | 
When che motion is perceived only by the ear, i. e. when 
found is the obje& of muſic, there were three ſpecies ; viz. 
* ca, Which conſiders the Torr _ * — 
with reſpect to grave and acute. mica, which 
tze proportion of the ſounds as to time, or the ſwiftneſs and 
© Nlowneſs of their ſucceſſions. And metrica, which be- 
Jongs proper'y, $0 tho poets, and reſpects the. art of making 


- Ariftides Quintilianus, Bacchius, and ſome other antient 
Writers, define muſic the know of ſinging, and of 'the 
things belonging thereto ; which explain by the motions 
of the voice and body: as if the ſinging conſiſted only in the 
different tones of the voice. #1 =o 
The fame Ariftides, conſidering muſic in the 1 ſenſe of 
the word, divides it into contemplative and active. The firſt, 
he ſays, is either natural or artificial. The natural is either 
arithmetical, which conſiders the proportion of numbers; or 
Meal, which examines the order of the things of nature. 
The artifiaal he divides, as above, into harmonica, rhythmica, 
' and metrica, kt | 
The active, which is the application of the artificial, as either 
enuntiative (as in oratory); organical (or i ental per- 
formante) ; odical (for voice and ſinging); hypocritical (in 
the motions of the pantomimes.)—To which ſome add hydrau- 
tical, though, in reality, no more than a ſpecies of the orga- 
nical; in which water is uſed, for the producing or modity- 
ing of ſound.” 0 . . 


Porphyry makes another diviſion of mufic, taking it in the li- 


5 *mited ſeriſe, as having motion, both dumb and ſonorous, for 
its object; and, without diſtinguiſhing the ſpeculative and prac- 


_ tical, he makes its parts theſe fix; viz. rhythmica, for the mo- | 


tions of dancing; metrica, for the cadence and recitation ; or- 
_ . ganica, for the practice of inſtruments; poetica, for the num 
8 bins and feet of verſes; hypocriticay for the geſtures of the pan- 
"= * = ” þ ge . " 
tomimes ; and harmonica, for ſinging. 


The mu Fefe as call them, are melopcia, Which! 
gives rules tor 


the tones of the voice or inſtrument; rhythme- 


Foa, for motions ; and poefir, for making verſes. er- 
kx. | | . 


6 wr of ears to have been one of the moſt antient of arts; 


others, vocal muſic muſt undoubtedly have been the | 
+ . firſt kind. —For man had not only the various tones of his | 
don voice to make his obſervations on, before any other 


a art or inſtrument was found out, but had the various na- 
tural ſtrains of birds, to give him occaſion to improve his 
own voice, and the . 

See Voc. | 


hall only mention Lucretius, who fays, 


Aus fuit mailto, quam levia curmina canin . 


a> 


TY 7 


of ſounds it was capable of. 
At liguidas avium voces imitarier ore Had «34 


- ©” Cantelebrare homines poſſent, aureiſque juvare. 12 


* 


\ 


2 


MUS 


r the obſervation of the winds whiſtling in the hol. 
ow . 

As for other kinds of inſtruments, there were ſo many occa. 
ſions fot cords or ſtrings, that men could not be long in ob- 
ſerving their various ſounds ; which might give riſe to ſtringed 
inſtruments. | 

And for the —— inſtruments, as drums and cymbals, t 
might ariſe from the obſervation of the naturally hollow — 
of concave bodies. | 

Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the firſt invention of muſt to 
the god Apollo; and, in another, to Amphion, the ſon of Jy. 
piter and Antiope. This laſt, however, is pretty generally 
allowed to have been the firſt who brought mic into Greece, 


and to have been the inventor of the lyre. The time he lived 


* 


in is not upon. 

To him ſucceeded Chiron, the demigod ; Demodocus; 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus; Olympus; Orpheus, whom ſome make 
the firſt introducer of muſic into Greece, and the inventor of 
the lyra ; to whom add Phemius, and Terpander, who was 
contemporary with earn and ſet his laws to muſic. To 
him ſome attribute the inſtitution of muſical modes, and 
the invention of the lyre. Laſtly, Thales, and Thamyris, 
who is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of inſtrumental my. 
fic without ſinging. 

Theſe were eminent muſicians before Homer's time: 
others, of a later date, were, Laſus Hermionenſis, Melanippi- 
des, Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyſander, 
Simmicus, and Diodorus; who were all conſiderable improvers 
of muſic —Laſus is faid to have been the firſt author who wrote 
on muſic, in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis ; Epiganius invented 
an inſtrument of forty ſtrings, called the epigonum ; Simmi- 
cus alſo invented an inſtrument, called ſimmicium, of thirty 
five ſtrings ; Diodorus improved the fibia, by adding new 
holes; and Timotheus the hre, by adding a new ftring ; for 
'which he was fined by the Lacedzmonians. 

As the accounts we have of the inventors of. muſical inſtru- 
ments among the antients are very obſcure; ſo are alſo the ac- 
counts what thoſe inſtruments were; we ſcarce knowing any 
thing of moſt of them, beſides the bare name, 

The general diviſion of inſtruments is, into fringed jo 5, 
wind infiruments, and thoſe of the pulſatile kind. fringed 
inſtruments, we hear of the tyra, or cithara, the pſalterium, 
trigonum, ſambuca, pectis, magas, barbiton, teſtudo, epigonium, 
ſimmicium, and pandoron; which were all ſtruck with the hand, 
or a plectrum; and which ſee in their places. 

Of wind inſtruments, we hear of the tibia, fiſtula, hydraulic 


Oy 


2 tube, cornua, and lituus. | 


lſatile inſtruments were, the tympanum, cy - 
1 Lr erotalum, and — en oy 


| Muſic has ever been in the higheſt eſteem in all ages, and 


4 


among all people; nor could authors expreſs their opinion of 
it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating, that it was uſed in 


heaven, and was one of principal entertainments of the 
pods, and the ſouls of the bleffel . 
effect aſcribed to it, by the antients, are almoſt miracu- 


lous: by means hereof, diſeaſes ate ſaid to have been cured, 
unchaſtity corrected, ſeditions quelled, paſſions raiſed and 
- calmed, and even madneſs occaſioned. Athenæus aſſures us, 


that antiently all laws, divine and civil, exhortations to virtue, 


the knowlege of divine and human things, lives and actions 
bol illuſtrious men, were written in — 


and publicly ſung 
by a chorus to the ſound of inſtruments; which was found the 
moſt effectual means ts impreſs morality, and a right ſenſe of 
duty, on the minſe. 1 

Mufic made a very conſiderable part of the diſcipline of the an- 
tient Pythagoreans, and was uſed by them to draw over the 
mind to laudable actions, and ſettle in it a paſſionate love of 


virtue. It was their doctrine, that the ſoul itſelf conſiſts of 


harmony; and therefore, -by-mufic, they pretended: to revive 
the primitive harmony of its faculties.— By this primitive har- 
mony, they meant that, which, according to their dogma, was 
in the ſoul in its pre-exiſtent ſtate in * 44 

Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account for the ſurpriſing 


effects aſcribed to the antient muſic; and charges them 
principally on the novelty of the art, and the hyperbols 


of the antient writers: nor does he doubt, but the modern 

mf cxteris paribus, would produce effects, at leaſt, as con- 
erable as the antient.— The truth is, we can match 

of the. antient ſtories of this kind in the modern hiſtories. 


If Timotheus could excite Alexander's fury with the Phry- 


gian mode, and ſooth him into indolence with the Lydian; 
a more modern muſician is ſaid to have driven Eric, king 
of Denmark, into ſuch a rage, as to kill his beſt fervants- 


Dr. Niewentiit tells us of an Italian, who, by varying his 


muſic from briſk to ſolemn, and ſo vice verſa, could move the 


ſoul ſo, as to cauſe diſtraction and matneſs: And Dr. South 


has founded his poem, called Mufica incantans, on an inſtance 


he knew of the ſame thing. 


Muſic, however, is not only found to exert its force on the 

affeQtions, but on the parts of the body alſo : witneſs the GaF 

conknight, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, who could not contain 

his water at the playing of a bag- pipe; the woman, ment! 

by the fame author, who would burſt out in tears at the eu 
, : % ® | 
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- Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected with but 


' who could break rummer-glaſſes with the tone of his voice. 
Merſenne alſo tells us of a particular part of a pavement, that | 


that the true ſcience of harmony is now arrived to much 


their foundations. The great diſpute then lies on the practice: 


rtr aa AFA BEAST RP 


ing of a certain tune, with which other pedple were but lire | 


Io ſay nothing of the trite tory of the tarantula : 
we have an inſtance in the hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, 
of a muſician 's being cured of a violent fever, by alittle con- 
cert occaſionally played in his room, See LARAUTUuLA. 


even inanimate. bodies are ſo.— Kircher tells us of a large 


ſtone, that would tremble at the found of one particular or- 
gan pipe 3 and Morhoff mentions one Petter, a Dutchman, 


would ſhake and tremble, as if the earth would open, when 


the organs jm Mr. Boyle-adds, that ſeats will tremble | 
ound 


at the organs; that he has felt his hat do ſo under his 
hand, at certain notes both of organs and diſcourſe z and that 


he was well informed, every well-built vault would thus | 


anſwer to ſame determinate note. | 

There is a great diſpute among the learned, whether the an- 
tients, | or moderns, beſt underſtood and practiſed muſic? 
Some maintain that the antient art of muſic, by which fuch 
wonderful effects were performed, is quite loſt ; and others, 


greater perfection, than was known or practiſed among the 
antients. | 

This point ſeems no other way to be determinable but by com- 
paring the principles and practice of the one with thoſe of the 
other.—As to the theory or principles of harmonics, it is cer- 
tain we. underſtand it better than the antients ; becauſe we 
know all that they knew, and have improved conſiderably on 


with regard to which it may be obſerved, that, among the 
antients, muſic, in the moſt limited ſenſe of the word, included 


harmony, rhythmus, and verſe ; and conſiſted of verſes ſung by | 


one or more voices alternately, or in choirs, ſometimes wi 
the ſound of inſtrutents, and ſometimes by voices only. 
Their 3 ns mp we have * / 2 te mee = 
, 7 ia, and a may 
par bl under two 2 melody and ſymphony. As to 
the latter, it ſeems to contain nothing but what relates ta the 
conduct of a ſingle voice, or making what we call melody. 
The antients do not appear to have ever ht of the con- 
cert, or harmony of parts; which is a modern invention, for 
— are beholden to Guido Aretine à Benedictine 


We would not, however, be here underſtood to mean, that the | 


antients.never joined more voices or inſtruments than one 
ther in the ſame ſy 4 
veral voices ſo as that had a diſtinct and proper melody, 
which made among them a ſueteſſon of various concords, and 
were not in every note uniſons, or at the fame diſtance from 
each other as oQaves.—This laſt indeed agrees to the general 
definition of the word /ymiphonia ; yet it is plain, that in ſuch 
caſes there. is but one ſong, and all the voices perform the 
ſame individual melody. But when the parts differ, not by 
the tenſion of the whole, but by the different relations of the 
ſucceſſive notes, this is the m art, which: requires ſo pe- 
culiar a genius, and on which account the modern muſic ſeems 
to have much the adv of the antient. For further ſatiſ- 
laction on the ſubject, ſee Kircher, Perrault, Dr. Wallis, 
r. Malcolm, the Jeſuit Cerceau, and others; who unani- 
eu 2090nk that after all the pains they have taken to know 
the true ſtate of the antient 2 they could not find the leaſt 
reaſon to think there was any ſuch thing in their days as muſic 
in parts. uin 1 4 4255 <1 33 oyaeiwond 
The antient muſical notes are very myſterious and perplexed : 
Boethius and Gregory Se Great fol pou them into a more eaſy 


his notes by ſetting a point up and down upon them, to denote 
4 fall of the 1 8 2 


| 73 1 
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Beſides his notes of muſic; by which, according to Kircher, he 
diſtinguiſhed the tones, Fc; modes, and the ſeats of the ſemi- 
tones, he alſo invented the ſcale, and ſeveral, muſical inftru- 
ments, called e as ſpinets and harpſichords. 
The next contiderable improvement was in 1330. When. Jo- 
annes Muria, or de Muris, doctor at Paris (or; us Bale and 


Geſner make him, an Engliſhman), invented the different 1 


es of notes, which expreſs the times or length of every 
note, at leaſt their true relative proportions to one another 


- 1 \ . A 
8. cues longs, breves, ſemi-breves, annere gr, 


| The moſt antient writer of muſic, we have already. obſerved, 


z but that they never joined ſe- 


many others both Greek and Roman, are loft. Atiſtoxenus, 
. diſciple of Ariſtotle, is the eldeſt author extant on the ſubject: 
after him came Euclid; author of the elements: Ariftides 
ilianus wrote after Cicero's time. —1 ſtands next; 
er him Gaudentius the philoſopher, and Nicomachus the 
Pythagorean, and Bacehius Of which ſeven Greek authors, 
we have a fair copy, with a tranſlation and notes, by Meibo- 
. A 51 k 
Ptolemy, the celebrated mathematician, wrbte in Greek of 
the principles of harmonics, about the time of the emperor 
Antoninus Pius. This author keeps a medium between the 
Pyth and-Ariſtoxenians. He was ſucceeded at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance by Manuel Bryennius. | 
| Of the Latins, we have Boethius; who wrote in the time of 
Theodoric the Goth; and one Caffiodorus, about the fame 
time: Martianus, and St. —— not far remote. 
Of the moderna, are Zarlin, Salinas, Vincenzo Galileo, Doni; 
Kircher, Merſenne, Paran, De Caux, Perrault, ' Wallis, 
Deſcartes, Holder, Malcolm, &c. * 
3 1 — : -CDraTonic. 
citative Mus1c. ReciTATIVE. 
Academy of Mys1c. Se the article FREE . 
Characters. in Music. J CHARACTERS, 
MUSICAL faculties, | Music. 
Mus1CAL netes. ob ices Nora. 
Mous1CAL proportion. & See the article 4PrRoPor TION, 
MusicaL ent. Sound. 
MousicaL ſtring. —_ ESrrING. | 
MUSK *, Moschus, a kind of perfume, of a very ſtrong ſcent ; 
nr when moderated by the mixture of ſome other 


per 


® The word comes We che Arabic, mothe;onk; | yas 
formed the common Greek, he,, t. We | 
e ing about the 
els of an hen's egg under the belly towards the genital 
of a wild beaſt of the ſame name; 2 
1 of bilious blood there congealed, and 
The animal which it is pretty common in the king- 
doms of Boutan, "Tonquin, and fome others, as Cochin- 


of Tibet. AE Ie 2 | 
They inhabit the woods and foreſts, where the natives hunt 
. a 2 n _—_ killed, they cut out «894 ox 
under the belly, ſeparate the coagulated blood, and it in 
the ſun, SS it is reduced into a light friable ſubſtance al- 
moſt of the nature of a powder, and of aduſky rediſh colour; 
and acquires 2 ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. It is then 
tied up again in bladders, and exported to other countries ; 
and this is the mut which we uſe. e 
| t theantients have written of musF is fabulous; vis. that it 
. comes from the teſticles. of a caſtor, which, to ſtop the purſuit 
of the hunter, caftrates itſelf.” The occaſion. of their error may 
. be.owing to this, that among the Indians the musk animal goes 
by rs is. 3 . 
is in e he p | - 
tionen; though much leſs now than it was formerly. It is ſup- 
. poſed to fortify the heart and brain; and is god againſt deaf- 


_— 


* 


Tus lengtb of the ung is-fixed to three feet cight inches from 
the muzzle to the touch- pan, and its bore is to be ſuch as may 
receive a ball of ſixteen, in a pound. | 


p 
: 
„ 


MUSKE ON, a murket ſhorter, though thicker, than the 
| ordinary. muſket.—It is fired. by the: collifion. of a feel and 
Klint in the lock ; whereas the muſket is fixed by a match. Its 
bore 0 2 — of its length; and cartieg five 
... ounces of iron, or ſeven and 

ity of powder. 


1 


| uber d or Mus, x fine fort-of donn wholly cotton ; 


0 called, as not being bare, but having a doway on ite 


terrim 194%). reas, oc, 9 1 W : COUEL: 'F 1 * 
 MUSSA morga. See the es Mogi... {6 4H a | 
MUSSLIN.... See the, article Musz zu. # 
110580 *, or MUSYLMAN, a title by which the Ma- 
iſtinguiſh rhemſelves ; fignifying, in the Turkiſh 


(VO * 1 


No 103. Chu 


vol Laſus Hermionenſis ; but his works, as well as thoſe oi] 


— 


China, &c. But the moſt eſteemed are thoſe in the kingdom 


Tay. but is little uſed in medicine, as being apt to occaſion | 
| V urs. enk. n 3 

MUsK ET, or Mosgve r, a fire · arm borne on the 

. ſhoulder, and uſed. in war; to be fired by the application of 

à a lighted match. e __ | 9 | 


am I Pl y , 
Mus tet were antiently. borne in the field by the infantry :; at 
preſent they are little uſed ſave in the defence of places; tuſees, 


. ' 
an half of lead, with an equal = 


are various kinds of muſlins brought: from the Eaſt- | 


the Shiites are „len of Ali, The 
ng of Perla are Shiitexs and thoſe of the grand 
See dONNA, and. ALCORAN. 
aye it, og . pens 
ed, that is, ; at 

fect the SED believing — are all — — ner 
5 ation. tinius is mere particular as to the 0 
— l derives from . Arabic he ale | MU 
bon * t of danger: the Mahometans, he obſerves, 
; e nen by fire and ſword, maſſacred all thoſe | 
. d not embrace it, and ed life t6 all that did, 
calling them muſſulmans 3 q. d. erept?. e periculs - 
word, in courſe of time, 


| thoſe of chat ſe, who have affixed 60 is the enen of 


MUST. ay ſweet 7 * i hes ved 
or the new uor preſſed it before 
fermented. - 


art Ter A preparation of 3 ſeed of that name, ground or 
beaten. P90, unter, Vinegar, or d of wine; whence 


tin finapi, = warm biting ſeed, which 
to a ſpecies of topical medicines called 


ns n dee in prepar ſhagreen. 142 5 
775 a review of a body of mi forces . 
er to take of their n condition, ae- | 

„ Sc. 


* 


Mos: 2 4458 in 
denomina 


75 


MUS 


* ear, et u. French, eoyfre dex See 


Review... bod aa 
sT ER. See the article FALsE. 


. +4 


Malt 


MusTER-maſter general, or N general 1 7 Moorans, | 


b an officer it. the army, who tak 28 of every regi- 
ment, their number, horſes, arms, See Commis$8ARY. | 
MusTEzz-rolls are liſts of the ſoldiers in every : | 


regiment, &c. delivered by the captains to commillary : 

mene the irength of the regiment 

Anon. ec 2-40 21 

MUSTERED of record (Stat. 18. Hen. VI.) denotes a being 
inrollbd in the number of the king's foldiers. 

MUTABILITY-» Ses che article ImmuTABILITY. 

MUTARE arma.' See the erticle AAM A. | 

an bhp Ward of changing; or, Tmetimes, the change 

2 

„bas ef We hben bf nature, that the waren of motion is 

ever proportional to the moving force impreſſed. See Na- 

ron, and Moro. 


E3 


Moura raum; in che antient e is a lied to the changes or 
alterations that happen in the order of the ſounds which com- 
poſe the melody- 


Ariſtoxenus repreſents muſgtion 20a kind of paſſion i in 9 5 
5 — In the when the ſ i 
My es afe, x*, era; ong in 
. eee n ee 
205 In the ſyſtem g as when the paſſes out of one tetra- 
chord, as meſon, into nl = 1 1 more 
encrally, when ix paſſes a ce to a 
Fee, or - contraxily ; i. e, part of dag high * 
- low. © 3% In the mode or töne, as when the 5 
one, as the Dorie; and paſſes into another, as the. Hann. 
4, In the that is, when the ſong the very 
27 rere 
ing; or ſrom a one paſſion or fed, to 
hy of ſome other. 
= By be 4 en a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or! has not 


© 


Mates and dwaxis make heir fortims' in the grand figrior's le- 


) - raglio;/ The mite: ſerve as executioners t6 tak off a of 
. the firſt rank. K ” TO 


Mor, in law is he = a tk, or! 
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Bey F — 8 + ot | 
Wo EE ee hero hear in 
pronuntiation ; or 2 yields 28 W | wel, | 
without a vowel. : | „ = hs Io BR ** 
conſonants are 7 ilinguilhed inte ren, ant 
ids or ſJemi-vowels. See CONSONANT, rate Fil 
— — N phaber re cleven ; v7z.'B, C, D, 
F, G, J, K, 10 V. Tbey are called mutes, a 
2. before them, as 


22 a mute pom 2 8 5 


UTILAT Bad bee bt Contes. | 


gf .5 | ber of the body 
— | 


abometans give 


have the | - 
became the diſtinguiſhing title of all | 


preſſod from the grape; 
he few two only ; and reciprocal of what is between more than two: 


languiſh- | | 


1 of divination; and t 


MV 0 


«4 See che article Roo. | 
the retrenching, ot cutting iwvay, any nes. 


MorTrLATep 
[MUTILATIQ 


The uſe of che word i is alfo extended to ftatues, and buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture of any member, 
as à corniche, or an impoſt, is broken oft. 
MuTIi1LATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more immediate mar. 
—_ for caſtration. See CAST RATIO Ww. 
a relative term, denoting ſomething that is reci. 
* between two or more perſons. ' 

we ſay, mutual affiſtance, mutual averſion, & e.— There 
are mutual or reciprocal duties, offices, c. between ſuper,. 
ors and inferiors ; the king and his —_— the maſter and 
his ſervants, We. 
Vaugelas makes a diſtinction detween mutual and reciprocal. 
mutual, according to him, is underſtood of what is between 


but this deciſion is little regarded in common uſe. 

MuTvuAL igament is that made by two perſons who leave their 

effects reciprocally to the ſurvivor. ' 

MUTULE, MuTvuuvs, in architecture, a kind of ſquare mo. 

dilion in the Doric frieze. 

The chief difference between mutule and modilion confifts in 

this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the Doric * 

and the latter in the Corinthian, Wc. Zee Donic, Ec. 

The mutules in the Doric anſwer to the triglypbs, which are 

under them; whence ſome make guttæ or . to hang. 
MU TU UM, in che civil law, denotes a loan ſimply fo called; 

or a contract introduced by the lat of nations, "hereby 

thing conſiſting in weight, as ſuppoſe bullion; in number, 

money; or in meaſure, as corn, timber, wine, Cc. is given 
to another, upon condition that he ſhall return another thing 

ol the ſame quantity, nature, and value, on demand. 
This, therefore, is a contract without reward : ſo that where 
uſe or intereſt ariſes, there muſt be ſome particular article in 

| \the-conttaRt rg it is founded. 

MUZZLE-ri gun, the moulding, or eirele, which en- 
compaſſes at hens the mouth of it. 

Mv. - Per My & W er tout. See the article PER y. 

MYLOGLOSSUM, in i, a pair of muſcles, thus called 


becauſe ariſing about the de of the molares, or grinding- 
rh nd ner r helping 
to N tand G3 4 

| Theſe are 2 with wu Mr. | Comper calls s. flylogloſſun, 


See STYLOGLOs8Us. . 
MVIOHTOIDEUxI, in — Fl broad, butſhort muſcle 
_ lying immediately under the! biventer muſcle of the jaw, and 
which, ſpringing from the lowet margin on each fide'the under 
jaw, is inſerted i into the baſs of the os hydideg. See Hyorpss. 
' Beſides _ 2 aſcribed ea n which is to 
move yoides, the tongue, rynx, both upwards, 
inwards, and ſid 3; 155 ſerſes of — fibres have 2 
further uſe when it is at reſt j and that is, to compreſs the 
under the „and by this means promote the difcharge of 
-faliva into the mouth from the lower ſalival ducts. Whence 
it is we uſe: this muſcle when we want ſaliva in the mouth. 
MYOCEPHALON *®, in medicine, a little part of the tunica 
uvea, ;protenided over the fight of the eye; occaſioned by an 
_ukeration of the gt, 56 called, as ekmblingthe head of a 


7 T word is Greek, fee, formed of fia. 171 and 


en, bead. 
MVYOLOG Y, in ya deſcription of the muſcles; or 
of We relates to the muſcles of the human 


- 


the know 


. | body.—See Maat. (Myol.): See alfo MyScLE. 
1 The word i fotmed of lu fue, a muſcle; and d, di 
courſe. l enn 
MYOMANCY, bo kind of inden, or method of fotetelling 
future events, by means of mice. 
Some authors hoſd to be one of the moſtantient kinds 
unk it'is'on this account that Traiah, Ixvi. 
17. reckons mite the abominable things of the ob- 
ters. * _ itisnot'certain, that the Newry word 
Dp. y-the. prophet, bynifies a mouſe ; it is evident it 
- noc the 3 by th e be it 2 55 will, is here 


ken of ; but the 
| 2 ; * a who dard en 
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mpopes is not in the optic nerve, 
the like 4 in the form of the cryſtalline, or the 
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Thos who labour under th 
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the retina/from the ſame. The eryſtalline being rounder, cr 
Thug ndered more 
he fame . 2 


| more convex than ordin 


the rays will be 
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| 
reticia be at its uſual diſtance, they will coneur ere they | 
— it. It is the too — 2 of the retina to 
the cryſtalline, that conſtitutes the myopia. | Lge! 
MYOPIA, or My or1as; fhort/ightedneſs, a confuſion or ob- 
ſcurity of ſight, when directed to remote objects. 
The myopia'is owing to the too great convexity of the ball of 
the eye, and particularly oſ the cryſtalline z whence it hap- 
ns, that the viſual rays concur before = reach the retina. 
For this reaſon, to ſee an object diſtinctly, they muſt either 
apply it cloſe to the eye, or uſe a concave glaſs. 3 | 
The myopia wears off by time, the eye growing fatter and 
fatter as perſons draw towards old-age. | 1 
MYOTOMY, MrYoTomra, an anatomical diſſection, or de- 
monſtration of the muſcles. See Musk. 
MYRIAD, the number of ten thouſand. Whence myriareha, 
+a captain ot er of ten thouſand men. ia, 
MYRMECIA, in medicine, a kind of wart, by Latin writers 
called Formica. See FoRMICA. | _. 
MYRMIDONS, Myzmiporss, in antiquity, a people of 
Theſſaly, fabled to have ariſen from ants, or piſmires, upon 
a prayer put up for that : purpoſe, by ing FEacus, to Jupi- 
» ter, after his kingdom had been diſpeopled by a ſevere peſti- 
jence In Homer and: Virgil the Myrmidons are Achilles's 


ſoldiers. 01 0 
MYRMILLONES'®, a kind of gladiators in antient Rome; 


— 


ö 


called alſo murmulisnen. See GLADIATOR,” „ 
e FTurnebas derives the name from the Myrmidons. 


— from the Indies; much more uſed in the — ny 
the Greek pharmacy; and more among the antients than the 
moderns; and. ſtill more abroad than in England. nun 
* The word comes from the Greek nue, medicament z. and | 
u, acorn'; as being ſomewhat in form of acorns; and 
A uſed in li . n > , | P p 


There are five kinds of h or purging Indian plums :| 
the firſt called citrini, of a yellowiſh-red, hard, oblong, and | 
the ſize of an oliye.—The ſecond called act or Indian myro- 
balant, of the bigneſs of an acorn, wrinkled/ without ſtone.— 


lowiſh brown, pointed at the end. The fourth bci, round, 
rough;-the fte of a gall, of à dark brown-—The laft called 
bellerici, hard, yellow, round, the fize of an ordi prune, 
leſs angular than the reft.— MHyrobalans of each kind are 
llightly ive, and aſtring enn. 
M He, MyzRHaA, a kind of gum or reſin, iſſuing, by 
inciſion, and —— ſpontaneouſly, from the trunk, and 
branches, of a'tree © i in Arabia, Egypt, and 
" he wold comes from jejje, of aufe, I run, or trickle, | 
Authors are not d about the tree which produces this 
m: it is true, they all make it ſmall and thorny ; but they 
iſagree about the form of its leaves. ; 
The inciſions are made twice a year, and the myrrh oufing 
out is received * ruſh - matt, * 2 
ng dees | two kinds of myrrh, viz. myrrh in tears, 
which they call act; the other wngulata, or in nails. 
Of the firſt kind, the beſt is bright, yellow, and in tranſ- 
t drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: 
ut this is. very rare; and moſt of that in uſe is the ungu- 
lated myrrh, ſo called from little white ſpots obſerved thereon, 
much like thoſe on the nails of the fingers. 
The beſt is in little maſſes, or tears, rediſh, and tranſparent ; 
the fineſt pieces of myrrh, when broken; are ſometimes found 
to contain a kind of unctuous liquor, the moſt precious part 
of the myrrh, and the real faZe of the antients. 
This gum enters a great number of medicinal compoſitions, 
Its bitterneſs renders it good for the ftemach, and againſt 
worms; and it is chewed to prevent infection from contagious 
diſeaſes. Dr. Quincy ſays, it is excellent to cleanſe and 
the womb, againſt tickling rheums; a good 
detergent ; and, as fuch, much uſed externally in unguents 
for the healing of wounds : it makes the principal ingredient 
in embalming. The chemifts draw from it oils, ſpirits, 
tinctures, c. to which they attribute extraordinary virtues. 
MYRRHINE veſels—Yaſa MynanHINA. See MönxkRHINE. 
MYRTIFORM glands. See the article GLanv, 
| MYRTIFORMES caruncule, in anatomy, little caruncles, or 
| flelhy knots, adjoining to, or rather in the place of, the * 
they 
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m women.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 9. lit. /. 

They are about the bigneſs of myrtle-berries, whence 

take their name; Ir to be largeſt in 

maids, and by degrees to grow leſs through the uſe of venery. 

Others, and with more probability, derive them from the 

broken membrane of the hymen, whoſe fragments, ſhrunk 
they take them to be. 4 | 

A bar 1 hog the fruit of a ſhrub well 1 under the 

natne of myrtle, myrtus, ing common in Spain, eſpeciall 

in the mountains of Sierra Massa & rw 2 


3 SC, : 
There are two kinds of myrtle, male and female; the latter 


MYROBALANS e, MyRoBALANT, a kind of medicinal fruit, | 


- The third, chebulic myrobalans, the ſize of i date, of à yel- 3 


* 


| 
MYS 
The fruit is at firſt greeh, but becomes black gradually : within 
it is a white ſeed in form of a creſcent, ſolid, hard, — of an 
aſtringent taſte 5 while the fruit continues on the trees, it is 
ſucculent and ſmooth, and only becomes hard and wrinkled, 
betauſe dried in the ſun for the convenience of carriage. 
 Adyrile-berries are rough and aſtringent, and are chiefly uſed 
in the way of ſyrup, as a ſtrengthener againſt fluxes and ab- 
ortion. are alſo an ingredient in ſeveral of the ſtreugth - 
ening plaiſters. 9 
The perfumers likewiſe uſe them in their perfumes, and draw 
an eſſence from them. The German dyers make a blue colour 
from them. In ſome places the leaves and branches are alſo 
uſed in the tanning of leathers r: 
MYSTERY , MysTErUm, ſomething ſectet, or hidden; 
impoſſible or difficult to'be comprehended. 
The word comes from the Greek juv5newy ; and that, accord- 
| ing to ſome etymologiſts, from wv; claude, taceo, I ſhut, 
Jam filent ; and 5ojue, mouth: but then whence comes the ? 
-: Muſt the / of geha be converted into an +? The word 
ſeems derived, with more propriety, from the Hebrew N 
** to hide; whence is formed NV iar, an hidden 


Mytery is primarily uſed in ſpeaking af cettain truths revealed 
in Scripture ; into the full underſtanding whereof human rea- 
ſon cannot penetrate. Such are the doctrines of the Trinity, 

| = qe &c. 57 > p 0 
We have an epitomie of the ꝝſtrries of faith, or the myſteries 
of Chriſtianity, in the ſymbols, or 24. — y the 
apoftles; the council of Nice, and St. Athanaſius. See CREED. 
In all theſe, mention is made of the myſlery of the Trinity; 
the myſteries of the incarnation of the Son of God, his death 
and paſſion, and his deſcent into hell for che redemption of 
mankind: of his reſurrection the third day, his aſcenſion to 
heaven, his ſitting at the right- hand of God, and his coming 
again to judge the world: of the divinity, and coequality of 
the Holy Ghoſt with the Father and the Son: of the unity 
of the church: of the communion of ſaints ; the participa- 
tion of the ſacrameats ; and the general reſurrection.— Such 
are the principal myferies of faith; which the church declates 


From the earlieſt ages-there have been particular feflivals in- 
| Rituted in honour. of theſe eries ; to return thanks to 


and paſtors to inſtruct the people therein 
Such are the feaſt of the my/tery 5 
:Chriftmas 3. thoſe of the circunriſian, paſſion, reſurrection, &c. 

See INCARNATION, CIRCUMCISION, EASTER, and Epi- 


rr. dee 2 30 f : 
The heathens alſo. had their my/feries, particularly thoſe of 
priefts concealed 


wen the Bona Dea, &c. The Wb _— 
eries of their religion and phi der hi - 
phics. Thoſe who revealed the — of the Bona Da 
were ſeverely puniſhed ; and none were truſted with them 
but thoſe 33 initiated, and ſworn to ſecrecy. 
But theſe were not called my/teries, as being incomprehen- 
ſible, or raiſed above the power of reaſon ; but becauſe oy 
were covered and diſguiſed under types and figures, to rai 
the grome veneration in the people.g—The myſteries of pa- 
ganiſm were uſually celebrated in caves and grottoes, fitter 
to conceal crimes than to celebrate myſteries in. 
MYSTERY, in Scripture language, is uſed with ſome latitude. — 
Sometimes it denotes any thing not to' be known without 
divine revelation. | Ee 
In this ſenſe we are to underſtand thoſe texts: He that 
& reveals ſecrets (or myſteries), makes known to thee what 
& ſhall come to paſs; Dan. ii. 29. There is a God in 
ec heaven that reveals my/teries,”” ib. ver. 28. r 
MrsrERv is alſo uſed to denote the ſecret things which God 


has diſcovered by his miniſters the prophets, J 


the E 

In which ſenſe it is St. Paul ſays—** We ſpeak the wiſdom 
« of God in a myſtery, which God had reſolved before all 
« ages to reveal for our glory, 1 Cor. ii. 7. We are to be 
« accounted as minifters of Chriſt, and diſpenſers of the 
66 — of God, 1 Cor. iv. 1. Though I underſtand 
c all my/teries, and have the knowlege of all things, if I 
q 28 charity, I _ SS, I * . * any 
* ou a „ 1 XV. 51. By reading my , 
« you Lees 3 my knowlege in the my/tery of Ghrif 


* « Epbeſ. iti. 4. And.in the following verſes he adds, that | 


this my/tery is, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and make but 
one body with the Jews, being ſharers with them in the promiſes 
of God in the goſpel. Holding the -y/tery of the faith in a 
4 pure conſcience, 1 Tim. iii. 9. the ſeventh angel be- 
« pins to ſound his trumpet, the my/tery of God ſhall be 
5. Fitted: =: be has declared to hi ſervants the prophets, 
„ | 
Additions of MYSTERY. See the article ADDITION. 
MYSTES. See the article Hy pRoMYSTES. 
MYSTICAL, MTETIKOZ, MrsTic, ſomething my/fteriour, 
or allegorical. See MysTEery, ALLEGORY, &c. 
The commentators on the Scripture, beſides a literal, find alſo 


oF produces the beſt berries, and in the greateft quan- 
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| a myſtical, and a moral meaning,—The Bible, they contend, 
| | is 


to be known and believed, in order to ſalvation. 


God for having revealed them, and to oblige the minifters 


the incarnation, called alſo 


Chriſt, and 
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ide, in reſpeR to the 


. tical ſenſe, immediately expreſſed 
In effect, ſeveral 2 fa 

- Church, underſtand the books mentioned i 
in the Apocal 
1 
cal ſenſe to be here fair 


intimated. 


The ſenſe of Scripture, ſay they, is either that —— | 


Ho by the words and 
2 or it is 
© wherein the thing 


— — 


divide into 


ſtood in a figurative and m 
* ge il commanded to be plucked out, 


here-ever the proper literal ſenſe contains any thing abſurd | 


— ſimply and 
U * —— literal, where the words are to de ade. 


: in book wnliten ſe. Within-| 
ical, i N — 222 
ſenſe ; and without · ſide, tothe li | 
e w in reſpect =» gramima- | 
and doQors of the 


in Ezek. ii. 10, and 


ſe, v. 1. which were written both within de, | 
z and take the literal and my/ti-| 


Proper literal, which 


— 


God: the firſt to faith, and called allegorical; 
— de Inn %; and the third to Cha. 
Ths fo called the 2 2 See AN AO N. 

four 1 0 pplications, are included: in the 


pag. ab eſta * guid credas 2 75 
Moralis quid Aa ge quo tendas anagogia. 
Sometimes the fame word in Ser ipture is to be taken in all the 
four ſenſes.— Thus the word 4 literally ſignifies the 
capital of Judza; allegorically, the church militant; tropolo- 
| | gp morally, a believer 3 and anagogically, heaven. 
t paſſage in Geneſis, Let there be light, and there * 
light, ſignifies, according to the letter, corporeal _—_y by 
ry, the Meſſiah ; in the ie. gm ſenſe, grace ; 


MYSTIC ths beatitude, or the light gory, 
MYSTIC theology — was yr ſublime kind of "hy 
ſſed by the my/irct.. 1.1, 


t con fiſts in 2 knowlege. of God, and divine bing, no 


ſenſe : as, where the 
&c. 


or indecent, there-recourſe muſt be had to the 


__—_ ſenſe. 
one. We muſt ever underſtand 
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Af Wes literal ſenſe, but it has not always a| 


it in the literal ſenſe, 


n it ſpeaks immediately 2 1 


things ex- ſecond beat ib fainter than dhe firſt; the 


or it is a ſecond ſigni- 


the firſt: this ſecond being 


acquired in the common way, but infuſed immediately by 
God, and which has the power to move the ſoul, in an eaſy, 
calm, devout, affective manner; to unite it intimately to 
God; to illumine the underſtanding, and to warm and en. 
liven the will, in an extraordinaty manner. 
Among the writi r the Arcopagite, 
a diſcourſe of Several others have written on 
the ſame ſubject, doch mand mans 


The ee 40 excuſe 3 
extravagancies, allege that paſfage of St. Paul; The Spin 
prays in us by fight and tare unutterable. Now, if 
the Spirit, fay EE EST 
Tre 5 SY 


9 | ee ee 6 
* 


[MYURUS e, MYOTPQS,, in medicine, denotes a pulſe which 
is continually weakening . f f. degrees ; fo that the 
thurd than the ſecond, 

c. See PULSE. ”* par 2: 
| e 
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N | 
N A liquid conſonant, and the thirteenth letter of the 
9 


Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. alphabets. 
The W. is a naſal conſonant: its ſound is that 


a d, paſſed through the noſe; ſo that when the | 


e is topped by a cold, or the like, it is uſual to pronounce 
_ n. M. P Abbe de Dangeau obſerves, that in the French 
the nis frequently a mere naſal vowel, without any thing of 
the ſound of a conſonant in it, He calls it the Sclavonic vowel, 
The Hebrews call their N, Nun, which ſignifies child, as 
being ſuppoſed the offspring of M; partly on account of the 
reſemblance of ſound, and partly on that of the figure, — 
Thus from the m, by omitting the laſt column, is formed u. 
and thus from the capital N, 7 omitting the firſt column, 
is formed the Greek minuſcule ». — Hence, for Biennius, 
9c. the Latins frequently uſe Bimus, &c. And the ſame 
people convert the pn nn 

papuexcy, pharmacum, c. , 
N before p, b, and m, the Latins change into m, and fre- 
quently into 1 and r, as in- Judo, illudo; in- rigo, irtigo, &c. 
in which they agree with the Hebrews, who, in lieu of Nun, 


frequently double the following conſonant; and the Greeks do 


the ſame, as when for. Manlius, they write Mzaa:@®, Cc. 


TheGreeks, alſo, before à, y, X, , changed the - into - | 


in which they were followed by the antient Romans, who for 
Angulus wrote lus ; for anceps, agceps, &c. 

The Latins retre; 

as Ata, leo; ease, draco.— On the contrary, the Greeks 


add it to the Latin ones ending in oz as Karer, Neger, for | 


Cato, Nero. | ne es | 
N, among the antients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 900; 
according to the verſe in Baronius, | * | 
W quoque nongentos numero defignat habendos. | 
And when a line was firuck over it, V, nine thouſand. 


the antient lawyers, N. L. ſtood for Non liquet, i. e. 


the cauſe is not clear enough to paſs ſentence upon. 


N. or No, in commerce, c. is uſed as an abbreviation of | 


numero, number. Thus alſo, in medicine, caryophyllorum, 


No vi. ifes fix cloves. 22 
NAAM, Namn, in law, the taking or diſtraining another | 


This is either lawful, or wilawful and prohibited. 
Na Au, 1 — diſtreſs, proportionable to the 
value of the thing diſtrained for ; and was antiently called 


either vif or mort, as it was made of quick, or dead chattel. | 
'Lawful Naam is ſo either by the common law; as when 2 
man takes another's beaſts doing damage in his ground; or by 


a man's particular fact, as on account of ſome contract, &c. 


Unlawful NA Au, 
 TITOM, - | wg Þ 
NABONASSAR. | The #ra of NAanonNas8AR is famous: we 


know but little of the hiſtory of the man ; only that he was |: 


king of Babylon, and was alſo called Beleſus; though ſome 
will have him the Baladan mentioned in Ifaiah xxxix. 1. and 


2 Kings xx. 12. Some even conjecture, that he was a Mede ; | 
by the Babylonians, upon | 


and that he was ſet on the'throne 
their riſing, and ſhaking off the ſubjection of the Medes. 

The beginning of this prince's reign is of great importance in 
chronology 3 by reaſon Ptolemy Ares us, there were aſtrono- 
mical obſervations made 


their years from that epocha. See AsTRONOMY. | 
From the obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, that the 
firſt year of this era is the 747th year 
and the 3967th of the Julian period. See ErochA. 
\The years of this epocha are Egyptian years, of 
ich ; commencing on the 29th of February, and 
according to the computation of aſtronomers, from noon. 
NADIR®, in aſtronomy, a point in the heavens diametrically 
Oppolite to the zenith. See ZxniTH. 

The word is pure Arabic, where it"fignifies the ſame. 
The nadir is that point direQtly under our feet; or a point in 
a 0 line drawn from our feet through the centre of the 
ea 5 
The 


305 days 
reckoned, 


and terminating in the under- hemiſphere. 
zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, 
15 being 90? diſtant from it, conſequently each in the me · 
ndian. f ö "4 | 2 
dars Napix, is the axis of the cone projected by the ſhadow of 
the earth; thus called, in regard that 2s being prolonged, 
ves. a point in the ecliptic diametrically oppoſite to the ſun. 
N VI, or Nev, in the animal cxconomy, marks made on 
the foetus, by the imagination of the pregnant mother, in 
Wel for any thing. | 5 ; Mt, ry | 
for. IL Ne 20g Chandy 
o | \s BYE | | SOILS 


reek y at the end of a word into an m; | 


the.» from Greek nouns ending in V; 


nn. See NAMIUM, and VR- 


fore Jeſus Chriſt ; | 


| 


NAIADS*, or Naips, Natanes, a ſort of nymphs, or 


- » 


the Chaldzans from Nabonaſſar to f 
his time: and Ptolemy, and the other aſtronomers, account 


— 


— 


Nails, in building, c. are little metalline members, 


though ſcarce elſewhere, except for palin 
* uſed to faſten the ribbing, to keep the ribs of ſhips in their place 
in building, —Roſe nails are drawn four-ſquare in the ſhank ; 


faſten rother-irons, 
| faſten on hinges, or other uſes, where a neat head is required. 


- made with wes | 


"chiefly uſed for hard woods. To which oy 


N AI 


Ses theſe accounted for under the article MonsTzz, See 


alſo Fog Tus, and IMacinaT1ON.' ' 


heathen divinities, ſuppoſed to preſide aver fountains and 
rivers, 


The word comes from the Greek, vaw, fue, I flow; or from 
yvaiw, I inhabit, abide. - 5 


Gabe ſays, the Naiades were prieſteſles of Bacchus. See 
0 | | 


D. | 
NAIANT, or NArAxr, q: d. ſwimming ; a term in heral- 


dry, uſed in the blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in an hori- 
zontal poſture, . feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſly, acroſs the eſcut- 
cheon ; that being their natural ſwimming poſture. 


NAILING of canon, the driving of a nail, or iron ſpike, by 


force, into the touch-hole of a piece of artillery ; ſo as to 
render it for ſome time uſeleſs to the enemy. 


NAILS, in the animal body, a kind of horny excreſcencies, 


owing over the ends of the fingers and toes of men, and 
everal other animals; much of the ſame nature with the 
hoofs of others. N | 
Hoofs are nothing elſe but a number of ſmall huſks, anſwer- 
ing to ſo many papillæ of the ſkin ; and it may be concluded, 
that nail. are no more than the covers or ſheaths of the papillæ 
pyramidales of the ſkin, on the extremities of the fingers and 
toes, which dry, harden, and lie upon one another. 
Their uſe is to ſtrengthen and defend the ends of the fingers 
in handling any hard and rugged bodies ; that part being ex- 
ceedingly ſenſible, by reaſon of the great number of nerves 
which * for the ſenſation of feeling. 


The nails are formed, and grow, after the ſame manner as the 


reſt of the body z their nouriſhment they receive from their 
roots, as is eaſily obſervable from the white ſpecks ſome- 
times ſeen on them, and which conſtantly recede from the 
root. I 
The Romans were very curious in the cutting and forming 
their nailt, and had it done by artiſts, who made an employ- 
ment of it. W | 
The Chineſe doctors and literati pique, themſelves on the ex- 
ceſſive length of their nails. F. le Compte ſays, ſome of 
them wear zails near as long as their fingers, _ 
ſerving 
to bind or faſten the parts together, &c. 3 
The ſeveral kinds of nails are very numerous. As back and 
bottom nails ; made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt, and not open 
the wood.— Clamp nails, thoſe proper to faſten the clamps in 
buildings, &c.—Claſp nails, whoſe heads claſping and ſticking 
into the wood, render the work ſmooth, ſo as to Mmit a plane 
over it: they are of two kinds, viz. long, proper for fine build- 


- ings of fir, &c. and frong, fit for oak, and other hard wood. — 


Clench nails, thoſe uſed by boat, barge, &c. builders ; proper 


- for, boarded buildings, that are to be taken down, becauſe they 
will drive without ſplitting, and draw without breaking.—Clout 


nails, thoſe ordinarily uſed for nailing on of clouts to axle- 
trees. —Deck nails, thoſe proper for faſtening of decks in ſhips, 
doubling of ſhipping, and floors laid with planks. Dog nails, 
proper for faſtening of hinges to doors, &c,— Flat points are of 
two kinds, viz. longs, much uſed in ſhipping, and proper where 
there is occaſion to draw, and hold faſt, yet no neceflity of 
clenching.— Jobent nails, thoſe commonly uſed to nail thin 
plates of iron to wood, — Lead nails, uſed to nail lead, leather, 


and canvas, to hard wood.—Port nails, commonly uſed to nail 


binges to the ports of ſhips. —Pound nails, are four-ſquare in 
the ſhank ; and are much uſed in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, 
.—Ribbing nails, 


and commonly in a round tool. Rother nails, chiefly uſed to 
ſhips.—Round-bead nails, proper to 


— Scupper nails, much uſed to faſtenleather and canvas to wood. 
— Sharp nails, much uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, 


uſed to faſten ſheathing-boards to ſhips : the rule for their 
length is, to have them full three times as long as the board 
is thick. —Square nails, of the ſame ſhape as ſharp nails 3 
| | be added tacks ; 
the ſmalleſt ſerving. to faſten paper to wood ; middling, - for 
wool-cards and oars ; and larger, for upholſterers, 


umps. | ; | A Pts, 
fn lathing, 500 nails are 6rdinarily allowed to a bundle of 


five-foot laths.— In flooring, 200, i. e, 240, are allowed for 


a ſquare of flooring. 


7 A N. 


points, and flat ſhanks,—Sheathing nails, - 


_ © adduxite 


it baptiſm ; or ſurnames : the firſt, impoſed for diſtinction of 


NAM 


Nails are ſaid to be toughened, when too brittle, by heating | 


them in a fire-ſhovel, and putting ſome tallow or greaſe 

among them. WO ARS * 
Nat is alſo a ſort of long meaſure, chiefly uſed in the com- 

merce of cloths ; containing the ſixteenth part of a yard. 


NAIRANGIA®, a kind of divination, in uſe among the Arabs, 


drawn from the ſeveral phænomena of the ſun and moon. 


„Tube word is formed from the Arabic Nairan, the plural of 
| Nair, light. 


NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, or other animal, | 
ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, fore-feet, and legs, with | 


the tip of the tail ; the reſt of the body lying hid under the 
ſhield, or ſome charge, or ordinary thereon ; from which it 
appears to be iſſuing or ariſing. See Tab, Herald. fig. 28. 

- Nasſſant differs from ifſuant, in that the animal in the former 


caſe iſſues out at the middle, and in the latter at the bottom, | 


of the ſhield, or charge. See IssVvant. ; 
F. Meneſtrier ſays, naiſſem! is only yſed for animals; which 


ſhew the bare head as arifing out of the extremity of the chief, | 


or from above the feſſe. | 3 
NAKED, in architecture. Naxep of a wall, Qt. is the ſur- 
face, or plane, from whence the projectures ariſe ; or which 


ſerves as a ground to the projeftures, See Tab. Archit. fig. | 


"24. bit. x. 


Thus, we ſay, a pilaſter ought to exceed the naked of the wall | 
dy ſo many inches; and that the r capital ought to 


anſwer to the naked of the column. Col uux, Cc. 
Nak ED Fire, is a term uſed by chemiſts fot an open fite; or 
one where the containing veſſel is immediately expoſed to the 
fire. See Fixt, and Hear, 4 46 v8 
Nax Seeds, in botany, are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are not 
incloſed in any pod, or caſe. 


NAMATION, NanAt1o, inlaw the act of diſtraining or | 


taking a diſtreſs. See DisTREsSs. 


In Scotland the word is particularly uſed for impounding. | 


See Poux. 


NAME, denotes a word whereby men have agreed to expreſs | 
' ſome idea; or which ſetves to denote or ſignify a thing or | 


ſubje& ſpoken of. 


This the grammarians uſually call a noun, nomen; though | 
dee 


— . is not of quite ſo much extent as our name. 
OUN, 4 . . 2 : , 
Seneca, lib, II. de Beneficiis, obſerves, that there 28 


number of things which have no name; and which, ore, | 


we are forced to call by other borrowed names. Tngens eſt, ſays 

he, rerum copia fine nomine, quas cum propriis appellationibus 

fanare non po ſſiuma, alienis accommbdatis ulimur: which ma 
ew w 


ive divers ſenſes to the ſatne word. 


, 


It was Adam that firſt gave things their names, Gen. ii. 19. | 


' Formatis, igilur, Dominus Deus, di hums cunttis animantibus 
terre, & wnverſis valatilibus cœli, & emmibus beſtiis terræ, 


univerſa volatilia cali,” & onmes beſlias terre. 
Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. 


Proper Names are thoſe which repreſent ſome individual thing, | 
or perſon; ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the | 


fame ſpecies As Socrates, which repreſents a certain phi- 
 lLoſopher. 5 

mon ideas; or which are common to ſeveral individuals of 

the ſame ſpecies,—as, horſe, animal, man, oak, Cc. 

Proper names are either called Chriſtian, as being given by us 


ſons ; anſwering to the Roman prenomen. 


: . 


ſecond, for the diſtinQion of families, anſwering to the | 


nomen of the Romans, and the patronymicum of the Greeks, 


Originally every perſon had but one name; as among the Jews, | 
Adam, &c. amon 2 Buſiris; amo the Chal- | 
edes, Aſtyages 


dees, Ninus ; the Medi the Greeks, Diomedes ; 
the Romans, Romulus ; the Gauls, Diviciacus ; the Germans, 
© Arioviſtus ; the Britains, Caffibelan ; the Engliſh, Hengiſt, c. 

And thus of other nations, except the Mages of mount Atlas, 
whom Pliny and Marcellinus repreſent as anonymi, nameleſs. 
"The Jews gave the nam? at the circumciſion, viz. eight days 


aſter the birth: the Romans to females the ſame day, and to | 


| may] with them their names; as Suayne, Harold, Knute, &c. 
hy, in the courſe of this dictionary, we frequently f - yne, 5 5 Oc 


Adam, ut videret quid vacaret ea; omne enim | 
- quod vocauit Adam anime viventis, ipſum eff nomen ejus. Ver. | 
20: e Adam nominibus ſuts cundta animgntia, & 


Apt ellatrve, or general Names, are thoſe which ſignify com- | 


NAM 


un; we find ſuch names, b Cicero called bong 
ming, and by Tacitus, fauſta — were ſtill firſt inrolled, 


firſt ſacrifices in the foundation of colonies, &c. — And, on 
the contrary, Livy calls Atrius Umber, abominandi omini; 

nomen: and Plautus, on occaſion of a perſon named Lyco, ;,,. 

Greedy wolf, ſays ; 5 85 \ 


Vaſmet nunc facite conjetturam, cæterum 
Quid id fit hominis, cui Lyco nomen ſiet. 


Hence, Plato recommends it to men to be careful in giving 
happy names; and 4828 taught expreſly, that the 
minds, actions, and ſucceſſes of men, were according to 
their names, genius, and fate, Thus, Panormitan, Ex ben 
nomine oritur bona preſumptio; and thus the common proverb, 
Benum nomen bonum omen : and hence the foundation of the 
Onomomantia. F | 
Hence Camden takes it for granted, that the names, in all 
nations and languages, are ſignificative, and not fimyle 
ſounds, for mere diſtinction· ſake. — This holds not only 
among the Jews, Greeks, Latins, &c. but even the Turks; 
among whom, Abdalla fignifies God's ſervant z  Soliman, 
ceable ; Mahomet, glorified, &c. And the es of 
iſpaniola, and 8 America, who, in their lan- 
F ls 

ine c. An names of preci 

To ſu names given wi an ing, however 
the alteration of languages their gnifcation may de loſt, a 
learned author thinks, is to reproach our anceſtors ;z and that 
contrary to the ſenſe of all antient writers —Porphyry notes, 
that the barbarous names, as he calls them, were very empha- 
tical, and very conciſe: and accordingly, — Sewm.rp 
duty to be ee, or ſui nominis inen as Severus, 

Probus, and Aurelius, are called ſui nominis imperatores. 

And it was the uſual way of giving names, to wiſh the chil- 
dren 7 diſcharge their names.— Thus when Gunthram, 
king of France, named Clotharius at the font, he faid, Cre 

ſcat puer, & hujus fit nominis executor. ONES 
The antient Britains, Camden adds, generally took their none; 
from colours; becauſe they painted themſelves ; but theſe 
names are now loſt, or remain hid among the Welſh. When 
they were ſubdued by the Romans, they took Roman name: ; 
ſome of which ſtill remain, corrupted ; though the great 
pork 000 become extinct, upon the admiſſion of the Engliſh 
| Saxons, who introduced the German game, 2 Criddz, 
Penda, Oſwald, Edward, &c.—Fhe Danes, too, brought 


—_ 
#». 4 


aa 7. OE. 
W * 


— 


The Normans, at the conqueſt, brought in other German 
namet, as originally uſing the German tongue; fuch as No- 
bert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh, Cc. after the ſame 
manner as the Greek names, Aſpaſius, Boethius, Symma- 
chus, &c. were introduced into Italy, upon the diviſion of 
the empire. After the conqueſt, our nation, which had 
ever been averſe to foreign names, as deeming them unlucky, 


ſon, c. | 
The various names antiently, or at preſent, obtaining among 
us, from what language or people ſoever borrowed, are ex- 
plained by Camden in his Remains, — * 
Of late years it has obtained among us to give ſurnames for 
Cbriſtian names; which ſome diſlike, on account of the con- 
fuſion it may introduce. — Camden relates it as an opinion, 
that the practice firſt began in eee eee 
ſuch as would be godfathers, when they were more than 
fathers. Upon which, ſome were perſuaded to change their 
names at confirmation z which, it ſeems, is uſual in other 
countries, — Thus, two ſons of Henry II. of France, 
chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, changed them at con- 
firmation into Henry and Francis. | 2.5 
In monaſteries, the religious aſſume new names at their ad. 
mittance; to ſhew they are about to lead a new life, and 
have renounced the world, their family, and even their name. 
v. g. Siſter Mary of the incarnation, Brother Henry of dhe 
holy ſacrament, &c. 12 8 
The popes alſo change their name at their exaltation to the 
pontificate ; a cuſtom firſt introduced by pope Sergius, whoſc 
name, till then, as Platina informs us, was Swine- ſnout. But 


© males on the ninth ; at which time they held a feaſt, called 


nominglia. | | | 
+ Since Chriſtianity has obtained, moſt nations have followed 
/ the Jews, baptizing, and giving the name, on the eighth day 
after the birth; except our Engliſh anceſtors, who, till of 
late, baptized,” and gave the name, on the birth-day. 


be firſt impoſition of names was founded on different views, | 


among different 


N orene oY che moſt uſual was+to mark the 
2 w 0 


| parents, or to intitle the children to the 
4 Ver fortune 'a happy name ſeemed to promiſe. — Hence, 
| ior, Caſtor, Fauſt, Statorius, Probus, Sc. 


\ 


„Simon and Saul. Indeed pope Marcellus, of late, refuſed to 


Baronius refers it to pope Sergius I. and Onupbrius to 
John XII. or XIII. and at the fame time adds a different 
reaſon for it from that of Platina; viz. that it was done in 
imitation" of St. Peter and St. Paul, who were firſt called 


kind of devotion, to the 
r 
Among the antients, thoſe deified by the heathen conſecr, 
tions had new names given them; as Romulus was. called 
Quirinus; Melicertes, Portunus,' or Portummus,  &*. 


| New 


: 


5 7 


ian name; as Joannes 


And ranged in the Roman muſters; firſt called to ſerve at the 


began to take Hebrew names; as Matthew, David, Sam- 


Ia Italy, it is frequent to — — name of ſome ſaint, in 2 
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New name! were alſo given in adoptions, and ſometimes by 
teſtament : thus L. Emilius, adopted by Scipio, toob the name 


of Scipio Africanus; and thus Auguſtus, whoat firſt was Called 
C. O&avius Thurinus, being adopted by the teſtament of Ju- 


Ius Czar into his name and family, took the name of Caius | 


Julius Cæſar Oftavfanus. pt 
Names were alſo changed at enfranchiſements into new cities. 
— Thus Lucumo, at his firſt being made free of Rome, 
took the name Lucius Tarquinius Priſcus, &c. and ſlaves, when 
made free, uſually aſſumed their maſters names, 
Thoſe called to the equeſtrian order, if they had baſe names, 
were always new-named, nomine ingenuorum veterumg; Roma 
| norum,—And among the primitive Chriſtians, it was the 


practice to change the names of the catechumens : thus the] 
ren 


Lucianus, till his baptiſm, was called Lucius. | 
Of the AME; is a phraſe, frequent among hiſtorians, and ge- 
" nealogiſts, to denote perſons of the ſame quality, and name. 
Alt is near nine hundred your ſince the eraperors of the 
weſt firſt began tb diſtinguiſh themſelves in this manner b) 
their number: and in the Italia Sacra of Ughellus, we meet 
wich 4 charter of the emperor Louis le Debonnaire, anno 
$18. wherein that prince tiles himſelf the firſt of the name. 
Le Blanc mentions a charter of the year 1084. wherein 
the emperor Henry III. ſtiles himſelf king of Italy, the 
fourth of the num; and emperor the third / the name. 
Some Frenth writers obſerve, that in a aaa preſerved 
in the king's library, their Lewis XI. is only ſtiled the ninth 
of the name; Louis the Debonnaire, and Louis theStammerer, 
not being then reckoned in the numbet, by reaſon they were 
| „ as well as kings of France : on which footing, the 
preſent king, inftead of the fifteenth, ſhould only be the 
thirteenth of the name. * | ; 4 
NAMIUM, Naam, in law. See Naam. 
NA MON vetitum, or Prohibited Naam, is an unjuſt taking 
the cattle of another, 'or driving them to an unlawful place, 
etending damages done by them. | 
ſuch caſe; the owner of the cattle may demand ſatisfaction 
for the injury; which is called placitum de namio vetito. See 
VeriTUM, | AI 
NAPE is uſed for the hind-part of the neck; by reaſon, per- 


a cloth. 7 

NAPEELUS. See the article Aconrs. 

NAPHTHA'*,Napdle, a kind of liquid bitumen, very oily 
and inflammable z exuding out of the earth in ſeveral places 

in Chaldzea 3 particularly the place where ſtood the antient 
Babylon: and found alſo in ſome provinces of Italy and 
France, particularly Auvergne, and near Raguſa. 


or drop ; naphthe, according to Pliny, running like a kind 
of bi INE 


Naopbtha is found fwrimming.nn the ſurface of the water 
of ſome ſprings. It is uſually of a black colour; — 
ne und in certain ſprings about Babylon is ſaid to be 
whitiſh, un. | 


fetid ſmell z. that of Italy is a kind of petrol, or a clear oil, of 
in the duchy of Modena. 


: / 


is in lamps; c. on atcount of its inflammability. 
The Turks call the napbtha, carab ſatiz, black maſtic, to 


tumen, and of more virtue than any other bitumen. 
NAPIER's, or NxrERR's bones. See NuPER's bones. 
NARCOTICS , in medicine, opiates, or medicines that excite 

drowſineſs and ſieep. See OFIATES. | 


* The word comes from the Greek raguwTiNEs, of yagnuots, 


d diminiſhing the motion of the blood and ſpirits. 
Authors are of various opinions as to the manner wherein 
narcotics operate: the antients tell us, ĩt is by their being cold in 
nature, whereby. they ſtupefy and deaden the ſenſe. Etmuller, 
after Wallis, takes the animal ſpirits to be compoſed of a fluid, 


ſulphurs and oils, wherewith narcotics abound.—M. Andry's 
opinion is, that the ſalt of narcotics diſſolves in any liquor 
Whatever ; and that their ramous branches, becoming thus diſ- 
engaged from the ſalts, are ' embarraſſed among ane an- 
other, and thus ſtop the courſe of the blond and ſpirits.— 


and thus block up the paſſage of the ſpirit.—Laſtiy, Ein- 
den, in his treatiſe de Fami, thinks, that the operation 
ef narcotics. is not the ſame in all ; drowſineſs being pro- 


haps, of the ſoft ſhort hair growing thereon, like the knap of | 


* The word in the original Chaldee fignifies fillere, to ouſe, | 


That of France is ſoft and black, like liquid pitch, and of a | 
various colours, ouſing out of à rock, ſituate on a mountain | 


Naphtha is eſteemed penetrating; reſolutive, and vuliierary ; | 
but its virtues ate but little known in medicine: its chief uſe | 


diſtinguiſh it from pitch. Voſlius has an expreſs treatiſe on 
naphtha; antient and modern: he ſays, it is'a flour of bi-“ Boſſu looks on the. utile as an eſſential property; and de 


Nareetics, called alſo hbypnetict, and ſeporifer act by calming | 
and | 
volatile ſalt ; and thinks they ate. diſſolved by the mixtute of | 


Others. think, that narcotics clofe the orifices.of the nerves, 


NAT 


dueible from a great variety of different cauſes. See 

SLEEP, 

NARRATION, in oratory. and hiſtory, a recital, or rehcarſal 
of N fact as it 1 or as it is ſuppoſed to have hap- 

pened. 

Narration is of two kinds : either ſimple, and hiſtorical ; as 

where the auditor or reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read of a 

tranſaction at ſecond-hand :=-Or artificial, and "qr 3 23 

where their imaginations are raiſed, and the aCtion is, as it 

were, reacted before them. 

The narration, according to the writers of rhetoric; makes the 

ſecond -part of a juſt ſpeech, or harangue ; viz. that im- 

mediately following the exordium. 

It makes the whole of a hiſtory ; abating for the occaſional 

reflections, epiſodes, and digreſſions. 

Cicero requires four virtues in a narration z viz. perſpicuity, 
robability, brevity, and ſweetneſs. 


of time, by uſing none but proper and known terms, and by 
reciting the action uninterruptedly. 
It is rendered probable, by the credibility of the narrator, by the 
ſimplicity — openneſs of the narration, by avoiding every 
thing far remote from the common ſenſe I opinion of man- 
kind, and by a preciſe detail of circumſtances. N 
It is rendered brief, by ang it up no higher than is juſt neceſ- 
ſary ; nor fetching it back, as that, impertinent author in 
Horace, Qui gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ove and by 
avoiding trivial circumſtances. | 
Laſtly, it is rendered ſweet, by uſing ſmooth, numerous, and 
well-founding words; by arranging them, ſo as to avoid any 
hiatus, or claſhing ; by the greatneſs, novelty, and unexpect- 
edneſs, of the things related; and by enriching it with tropes 
and figures: as, frequent admirations, exclamations, inter- 
rogations, expectations, ſuſpenſes, ſurpriſing events; by grief, 
joy, fear, &c, See NumBERs, CADENCE, and 
ROPE. 65 th | 
NAaRRaATION, in poetry, is uſed more particularly for 
the action, or event, that makes the ſubject of an epic 


F. Boſſu obſerves, that the actions in poetry are equally ſuſcop- 
_ tible of the two kinds of oratorial narration 3 and that each 

conſtitutes a particular ſpecies of poetry.. P | 

1 under the artificial, or active form, are now called 
dramatic. | 


* 


And thoſe only related by the poet, who here perſonates an 
hiſtorian, are called epic. 245 
In the drama, the narration is the whole of the piece; in the 
cepopeceia, it is only a part, though in effect it is the principal 
part, and the main body of the poem. —lIt is preceded by the 
propoſition and invocatian, which Boſſu calls the preludes 3 
and is frequently interrupted by the poet's ſpeaking in perſon, 
demanding pardon, favour, c. ; 


- 


The narration includes the whole action, epiſodified, with all 
its circumſtances, and its ornaments. N 

It is in this part that the action is to be begun, carried on, and 
ended. It is this, which is to ſhew the cauſes of all that is re- 
lated : in this the difficulties are to be propoſed and reſolved, 
and the. perſons, both human and divine, are here to ſhew 

their intereſts, theit manners, and their qualities, by their 

actions, and their diſcourſe : and all this is to-be deſcribed 
with the beauty, the majeſty, and force of verſe, ſtile, ſen- 
timents, 'compariſon, and other ornaments proper to the ſub- 
ject in general, and to each thing in particular. | 

| The qualities of the epic narration are, that it be agreeable, 

robable, moving, ſurpriſing, and active. F 

Be ſpeaks of the utile-and dulce as on the ſame footing. 


——— 


dulce as no more than an additional quality. 


NASAL, ſomething belonging to the noſe, naſus.—As, the noſe- 
piece of an helmet, antiently called the . irt 
Nas Rl, in grammar, &c. is applied to thoſe ſounds, or lett 
in whoſe formation the noſe is the principal organ; 
particulatly where: the ſound formed is paſſed through the 
i 1ole, a a a * 


an, en, in, on, un, are ſimple 
dee M, N, Se. s 


- 


ſounds, and proper naſal vowels. 


noſe ; called alſo errhines. See Exxaines. 


NASI Oi in anatomy, a thin. bone, making the upper part of 
_ the. noſe. See Nosn, |, 7 | 
NATALIS, NaTALs, Dies, gr NATALITIUN, properly 


L ryan birth-day. See NaTivitY. _ 
Te word wax ef d 
feaſt held on the anniverſary of the birth-day of an emperor ; 
whence it came, in times! to ſignify any ſort of feaſt. And, 
' | accordingly, in whe Faſt, we meet wi 


Irvicfi, 


— — 


The primitive Chriſtians, finding te word thus cſtabliſhed, 
uſed it in the ſame. manner ; and hence we meet in the an- 


he narration is rendered perſpicuous, by obſerving the order | 


In moſt Engliſh words, the ſounds expreſſed by the chariQers 


NASALIK, in medicine, & fort of remedies to.be taken by the 


among the heathens, to ſignify the 


— ITT, EEE S7} . — 
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| NATES, in anatomy, a term exp 


| — ern tpn ug he of the nation of Germany, Con- | 


©'& liberum tharum, and had two daugh 
S 4. . 21. See 
EIF. - * 
NATHIvrrv, Na rtyir as, or Natal Day; the day of 
| - one's birth. | 
The term is chiefly uſed in ef ſaints, Ee. The | 
NT John Baptiſt, hen' we fay abſolute- 


88 


— 


natd. Spelm. 


a 


Bent martyrologiſts with natalis calycis, for the feaſt of the : 


fupper, or Madndy-Thurſday : natalis cathedre, for the 


pontificate of St. Peter: natalis or 9 of ſuch a 


church, for the feaſt of the dedication. - 


The word Genechlion is uſed by the Greeks lathe ſame ſenſe |, 


as natalis, or natalitium, among the Latins. 


Lui NATALITH, NAT AL Games, were games introduced on 


the anniverſaries of the birth-days of great men. 
NaTAL „ Annulus NATALITIUS, was a ring 
on the bir day. 


only worn 


Wu elk © thoſe two fleſhy poſte- 
rior parts of the body, popularly called the buttocks ; by the 


- /Latins cles, Or nates. 
Narzs Cerebri, are two circular protuberances of the brain, 


| ſituate” on the bwck-fide of the medulla oblongata near the | 


cerebellum. See BxarN, and ME DOI LA. 

NATION; a collective term," uſed for a conſiderable people, 
_ inhabiting a certain extent of 
- lintics, and under the ſame government. 
Each notion has its peculiar character: and it is 
faid, Light as a Frenchman, W 

a Spaniard; Serious as an Engliſhman, Fierce as a Scotchman, 

." Dread as a German, Idle as an Iriſhman, Deceitful as a 
- Greek; Sc. | 


NAT10N is alſo oel de unter des, for a diffinQtion of | 


the ſcholars, and profeſſors of colleges. 
The faculty of 

France, bat of 'Normiiidy, that of mf — that of Ger- 
many; whichare again, excepting that of andy, diſtin- 

5 — into tribes; and each tribe has its deacon. 


German aan cumpretents ll foreign tins, Engiſh, 


Italian, Cc. 
» When the r of the French tation ſpeaks'in public, 


his ſty le is, Hono?anda Gallorum Natio: be of Picardy fays, | 


.* Fidelifſima Pitarderiim Natis - he of Normandy, Yeneranda 


fantiſſima Germanorum Natis. 
NATIONAL Synod.” See the articles SyNop, and CovunciL. 


wt ; or deriving his origin therefrom. 


more accurate writers diſtinguiſh between a native of a | 


place, and one born there. 
having been there produced, or brought into the world, 
whether that were the proper 

ents, or whether they were rern 
16, Er. — native refers to the proper 


or 
has his education :. 

i- nd ue > perſon may tes tet one place, and born 
aut another: thus Jeſus us Chriſt is called'k Navarite, and Gal. 
32 patios 3 "Whough"be"Yda"bora at "Bethichomn in 


* 2 | 
— in our antient law-books, _ 
Pert who was boin a flave of villain. © 
he differed from ont who had fold himſelf, or 

by dus own deed, who was called ben. | 
8 — 40 eus. | | 
Narr Tencntes, in our old law-books, My thoſe French 
* who bold native land ; 5. 6. land Ip Ape heron ba 


£ 
Narivp, 


Narivr de Stipite, were 


contract of covenant. Servi enim ahi natura, alii fat, ali 


| emptione, aki” redemptione, alli ſus vel alterius datione. LL. | 


In Cornwall it was a cuſtom, thay if > freeman warte ji 
#ivam (that is, à neif) and brought her ad Sberum 


. r underſtood. of thar of Jeſus Ci, or 
See FEAST, CannTMAs, 


1 


ec. 5 

ED mel held, that eee was the | 
"ths Gohrecd the fiat of de Neha key” lf 
of December. John, of Nice, in an | 
upon the Nativity of Jeſus Chrift; hut at the in” | 
fiance of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem, pope Julius 2 
ſtrict inquiry to made into the day of our Savio. s 'Nati- | 


vity 3 which being found to be'on the 25th 
- began thehceforth to "cclebrate=the'Tealt'on that dh. "See | 
- IxCaAknATION. uns 


Naveviry, Nativity, in nnen yok; Gn bondage, 
aſtrology, the theme or figure of the heavens, 
and particularly of the twelve bouſtes, — 2 
b Þ $a was born: called acts. 0; pol 


* 


. 
W | 


4 incloſed within fixed 


ally | 
23 an Italian, 882 


conſiſts in four ations ; viz. that of | 


6 ̃— 


— 


| "Dr. Lei 
NATIVE is applied to a perſon conſidered as born in a certain 


Born ſignifies no more than the | 


er habitation of the | 


ence of the parents, and the family 3 and where the | 


were villains ele by bir br fa | 
-mily. There were alſo nativi conventionariz, who were villains 


'one of them was | 


of December, they | 


—— 


: | Py 


Caſting the nativity, or by calculation rocking to know ho 
_ the queen ſhould live, Sc. was made . an. 23, 
„ 

NATRON, or Ax AT RON, in natural hiſtory, a browniſh 
kind of falt, taken out of a lake of ſtagnant water, in the 
deſert of Nitria, in Egypt. 

It is much of the nature of nitre : whence it is by many calle 
Egyptian nitre, and is ſuppoſed to be the proper nitre of the 
antients, 

It is a popular error, that all bones or ſtones thrown in this 
lake, are by degrees converted into natron. It makes a great 
ebullition, when mixed with acids; whence it is ranked 
among, the alkali kind. 


It is uſed in the whitening of linen ; but it burns them, if 
corrected by a mixture of aſhes. * 


The natron of as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiol 
gricola, 5% N kit perforated in manner of a ſpong. 
pw 4 of a lixivial taſte. 


Its principles Dr. Le takes to be chiefly two 
ol vg re nylon. of e 


The firſt, he takes it for granted, it receives from the 
the ſecond. from air. d — 


Dr. Huntington, who was. on the ſpot, ſays the natren is 
thought to riſe from the bottom of the lake ; where, by the 
heat of the ſun, it is condenſed, and hardened i into the form 


we ſee it in: but his opinion is, that it is rather ſeparated by 
the ſun from the water. 


M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four days before the 
Nile begins to overflow, Er * a certain dew, of a fer- 
mentative virtue, inſomuch as to leaven a expoſed to 

eee M 
Hippocrates, Galen, -Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, &c. mention 
it as of uſe in phyſic; and M. de Clos is even, of opinion, 
all the mineral waters of France are impregnated with this 
kind of nitre; and that it is hence they derive their medicinal 

virtues. 


It is of fingular efficacy in fertilizing of ground; which 


gh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile les 
heated by ſome ſubterraneous fire, or by the — 


ſun; and thus. readily made to aſcund, up the minute 
tubes of plants, and carry with them the juices of the 


earth. 
Pliny derives the invention of glaſs from ſome of this natrm 


accidentally melted down. into the ſand, where it ran into 


This nitre is diſtinguiſhed from the common nitre, or ſaltpetre, 
by its fermenting with acids, which ſaltpetre will not do; by 
its volatile ſpirit, 5 lixivial ſmell, and the clammy inkigid 
ſubſtance it yields, c. Ir a agrees with faltperre, i in that, by 
dropping | it of ſulphur upon it, it ſhoots into pyramidal 
. ts it comes NEATET ſal armoniac than 
Dr. Liſter conjectures, that moſt of the ſalt water of the 
lakes of Egypt, having paſſed through the bodies of thoſe 
(vaſt + animal wherewith they are ſtocked, as crocodiles, 
hippopotami, c. muſt of cogſequence be rendred urinous, 
or ſalino- urinous ; -which is a part of the compoſition of ſil 
armoniac. See Supplement, article Na rRUx. 
NAT TA“, or Nara, in medicine, a large fleſhy excreſcence 
or tumour ariſing in ſeveral parts of the body. 


5 The word is alſo written naſa, noſda, and nope; 


Blancard Ann! it, a large, ſoft, painleſs, RY tumour, 
| ans ſometimes on the ſhoulders and 
parts. 


Its root is very ſmall z yet it grows fo prodigiouſ chat it 
ſometimes equals a melon, or 0 


r eee e much after the manner 


| They of the cedervatous kind, and are to beextirpated by 
and their return 2 by red precipitate, vitriol, 
or bucot alum, ftrewed on the 


1 who cured beef of a natta, by 


NAT it off. 


2 


ſomething that relates to nature; that ariſe from 
| aq ten — or is conformable tothe ordinary cour 
and order of nature, + 
. When a flone falls downwards, we vulgarly ſay it does it by 
a natural motion ; but if it be thrown upwards, its motion 
Lee 
Water pended in 6 fucking pump is lid to be out of it 
natural place: cures wrought by medicines, are natural 
3 but the miraculous ones wrought by Chriſt, 
| ſupernatural... See Min crx, &c. : 
Na run x Children are thoſe born out of lawful wedlock. See 
BASTARD. 


Narunas Erizm v the nu or phyſical cn: See 
Horizon. 
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AAL Day. r. 
14 I See the article J VI Ax. 


1 Faculty. See the article FAacul rv. 
ye defines B. faculty to be that power ariſing from 
the blood's circulation, which is conſpicuous in all the ſecre- 
tions performed within the body; that ſecretion alone except- 
ed, which is made at the origin of the nerves. 

N A TURAL Functions, in the animal cxconomy, are thoſe actions 
whereby things taken into the body are changed, and aſſimi- 
lated, ſo as to become parts of our body. 1 
Theſe are the actions of the viſcera, the veſſels that receive, 
retain, move, change, mix, ſecern, apply, excern, and 
ſpend the humours ot the bod bs 
NATURAL Inelinations are thoſe tendencies or motions of the 
mind, towards things ſeemingly good, which are common, 
in a greater or leſs degree, to all mankind. ; 
Natural inclination, according to F. Malebranche, is the 
ſame thing, with regard to minds, that motion is with regard 
to bodies: as all the varieties in the material world ariſe 
from the ſeveral motions of bodies; ſo do all thoſe of the 
intellectual world from inclinations : and as all motions are 
the reſults of impteſſions immediately communicated by the 
finger of the Creator; ſo all inclinations are certainly no- 
thing elſe but continual impreſſions of the will of the Crea- 
tor on that of the creature; and muſt therefore, of neceſſity, 
be agreeable to his; and therefore can naturally have no prin- 
cipal end but his glory; nor any ſecondary one but their own 
preſervation, and that of others, both ſtil{ with regard to his 
will, who gave them being. | , * 

Now as, properly ſpeaking, there is but one love in God; 
viz. that of himſelf ; ſo he only impreſſes one love or deſire 
in us; which is that of good in the general. It is this general 
love, or defire, is the principle of all our particular ones; 
as, in effect, it is the will itſelf ;- the will being defined to 
be a continual impreſſion of the author of nature, which car- 
ries the mind of man to good in general. ! 
But the impreſſion towards good in the general doth not only 
proceed from God, but alſo all our inclinations to particular 
goods; as, v. gr. ſelf-preſervation, &c. 


NATURAL Hiſtory, a deſcription of the natural products of the 


earth, water, or air; v. gr. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, metals, 
minerals, and foſſils; together with ſuch extraordinary phæ- 
nomena as at any time appear in the material world; as me- 
teors, monſters, & c. | 1 

Beſides General Natural Hiflories, as thoſe of Pliny, &c. 
there are particular ones; and thoſe of two kinds. The firſt, 
thoſe which only conſider one kind of things; ſuch as the 
Hiſtory of Shells, by Dr. Liſter ; of Fiſhes, by Willughby; 
that of Birds, by the ſame ;- that of Plants, by Ray; thoſe 
of Inſects, by Swammerdam, and Mouffet ; that of Ani- 


mals, by Geſaer ; that of Foſſils, by Agricola, Mercatus, | 
t a 4 1 


C. ee : 
The ſecond, thoſe. which conſider the ſeveral kinds of na- 
tural things found; in particular, countries, or provinces : as 
the Natural Hiſtory of Dauphine, by Chorier; the Na- 
tural Hiſtory ot the Antilles, by F. Du Tertre, and M. 
Lonvillers De Poincy; thoſe of Oxfordſhire, and Stafford 
hire, by Dr. Plott; that of Lancaſhire, by Leigh; of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, by Morton; and that of the e county, 


expected from Mr. Bridges à that of the Weſtern Iſlands, by 


Martin, c. ; rer in 24 
NaTurarL Philaſoply, that ſcience, which conſiders the pow- 
ers of nature, the properties of natural bodies, and their 


mutual action on one another ; this is otherwiſe called | 


h phyſics. ; Tun — & 
NaTuRaL Magic is that which only makes uſe of natural 
cauſes, See MAGIC. o 
Narux AL Cauſe. See the article CAusx. 


ATURAL, in heraldry, is uſed where animals, fruits, flow- 


ers, Cc. are 'blazoned with the colours they naturally 


have, though different from the common colours of heral-| 


dry: and this is to prevent the armory's being accuſed of 


fallity, when blazoned with the names of colours unknoun 


in heraldry, 


NarukAL, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed for diatonic. See 


IATONIC. 


dee Music 


NaTurar Harmony. is that produced by. the natural and effen- | 


tial chords of the mode. See Harmony. r.. 
Natural Note is uſed in oppoſition. to flat and ſharp. notes, 
which are called artificial notes. See Nor x; SCALE; &c. 
Natura is lſo,uſed for ſomething coming immediately ol 
the hands of nature—ln when fv it unde oppoſed 5 facti 
 tious; or artificial; which ſignifies ſomething wrought by art. 

Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, yes there appears a world of dif- 


ference between natural aud artificial things, when viewed 


Vox. II. Ne 104. CHAM, 


NAT 


with microſcopes: the firſt ever appear adorned with all ima- 
ginable elegance and beauty ; the latter, though the moſt cu- 
rious in their Kind, infinitely rude, and unhewn. The fineſt 


engraving, or imboſſment, as if done with a mattock, or 
trowel. 


NATURALIST, a perſon who has ſtudied nature, and is well 


verſed in natural bodies, eſpecially in what relates to metals, 
minerals, ſtones, vegetables, and animals. | 


the greateſt naturaliſis among the antients; but they fell into 
abundance of errors, which have been corrected by the happy 
induſtty of the moderns.—Aldrovandus is the moſt copious, 
but not the moſt accurate, of the modern naturaliſts : his 


” 


work is in thirteen volumes in folio, 
NATURALIZATION, in law, the act of naturalizing an 
alien, or putting him into the condition of a natural-born 
| ue, and intitling him to the rights and privileges there- 
of. ; 
In France, naturalization is the king's prerogative: in Eng- 
land, it is only done by act of . 0 
In France, Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any natu- 
ralixation; being reputed regnicoles, or natives. 
NATURALS, Res NATURALEs, in medicine. In every ani- 
mal, howſoever ſick and diſeaſed, there is ſtil! remaining ſome 
degree of life and ſtrength; and the cauſes and effects of each. 
— Theſe are called naturals, natural things, or things accord- 
ing to nature ; and ſometimes barely nature; in contradiſtin- 
Ction to non-naturals. | 
NATURE, NATURA, is a term variouſly uſed. Ariſtotle has 
a whole chapter wrote expreſly to enumerate the various ac- 
ceptations of the Greek word gu, rendered, in Engliſh, na- 
ture : and, among Latin writers, the different acceptations are 
ſo many, that a certain author reckons up fourteen, or fifteen. 
Boyle in a preciſe treatiſe of the yulgarly-received notio i 
of nature, gives us eight principal ones. 2. 
NaTuRE, then, is ſometitnes uſed for the ſyſtem of the world; 
* machine of the univerſe ; or the aſſemblage of all created 
ings. THIN 
In- which ſenſe we ſay,the author of nature : the ſun is called 
the eye of nature, becauſe he illuminates the univerſe ; and 
the father of nature, betauſe he warms the earth, and makes 
it fruitful. And thus we ſay of the phenix, ox a chimera, 
that there is no ſuch thing in nature. 
Inſtead of the word nature in this ſenſe, Mt. Boyle, to avoid 
ambiguity, 17 abuſe of the word, wilhes to have world, or 
univerſe, ſubſtituted, * See WokLD. . a3 
NATURE, in a more confined ſeiſe, is applied to each of the 
ſeveral kinds of beings, cteated. and increated ; ſpiritual and 
corporeal. _ | n E 
In which ſenſe; we ſay, human #ature, meaning all men to- 
gether who poſſeſs the ſame fpiritual, reaſonable ſoul; ange- 
lical nature; the divine natire, ccc. 
In this ſenſe, the ſchool-aivines ſay, natura naturans, & nd- 
tura naturata, ſpeakirig of God, who is the natura naturans, 
as giving being and nature to all others; in oppoſition to the 
creatures, who are the natura naturata, as receiving their 


by 


* 


nature from the hands of rr | 
NaTURE, in a ſtill miote reſtfairied ſenſe, is uſed for the eſſence 


LF 


lieu of nature. 


NATURE ig more paiticularly uſed for, che efftabliſhied' order 


And. here the word eſſence Mr, Boyle would have obtain, in 


and courſe of material things; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes ; 
or the laws which God has impoſed on the motions ithpreſſed 


3 ſenſe it is we (af, -phyſics is the ſtudy, of nature ; 
nature makes the night ſucceed the day; a Nas Need 
_reſpiration neceſſary to life, Q. CE ee 

Thus St. Thomas defines natare a kind of divine art, com- 
municated to 4 which carry them to the en they are 


; In this ei e ay, 1 
al 


the cure. 
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needle appears a rough bar of iron, and the moſt accurate 


Ariſtotle, lian, Pliny, Solinus, and Theophraſtus, were 


ON u 23.4 3905.49 450 4,4322i0d 8 12 determined for.— n hich ſenſe, nature is No! ing e | but | 
NATURAL is alſo ſometimes uſcd for phyſical.— In which latter 

ſenſe, natural muſſc is that performed by natural organs, i e. 

vocal muſic 3 in contradiſtinction to artificial, or . ouaral. | 
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Ariſtotle defines nature, Principium & cauſa motus & cus in 
9e off primo per ſe, & non per accident: a definition ſo ob- 


- \ | 0 
— —— — — — — 1 
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y * 
. 
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Laws of NATuxe are axionis, of general rules, of motion 


of gravity : and thus a 


NAT 


Narunk is till more flriflly uſed for the action of providence, 
the principle of all things ; or that ſpiritual power, or being, 
which is diffuſed throughout the creation, and moves and 
acts in all bodies, and gives them certain properties, and pro- 
duces certain effects. 
In this, which Mr. Boyle conſiders as the moſt uſual ſenſe, 


nature is nothing elſe but God, acting himſelf, and accord- | 


ing to certain laws he himſelf has fixed. See Gop. 

| This feeins pretty agreeable to the opinion of many of the an- 
tients, who made natur- the god of the univerſe, Lo Ilar, who 

| preſides over, and govern all things ; though others owned this 
an imaginary being, and by nature meant no more than the 

qualities, or virtues, which God has given his creatures, and 
which their poets and orators took occaſion of perſonifying. 
F. Malebranche ſays, that the nature ſo much talked of in the 
ſchools is fit for nothing but to lead us back to idolatry ; the 


an · ient heathens hereby underſtanding ſomething, which, | 


without being God, acts continually throughout the univerſe. 

Thus the idol nature muſt be an Bua principle, which, in 

concurrence with God, is the next and immediate cauſe of 

all the changes which befal matter. Which ſeems to fall in 
with the opinion of the anima_mundi; as if nature were a 

ſubſtitute of God, or a collateral cauſe with God, or a mid- 
dle being between God and created things. 


cure, that none of his commentators, with all their gloſſes, 

have been able to render it intelligible. | 

This principle, which the Peripatetics called nature, they 
. Tirppoſed to act neceſſarily ; and to be therefore deltitue of 
| knowlege, or liberty. See NecessITY. | 
Thus, alfo, the Stoics conceived nature as a certain ſpirit or 

virtue diffuſed throughout the univerſe, which gave cvery 

thing its motion ; ſo that all muſt be dragged away by the 

invatiable order of a blind nature, and an inevitable neceſſity. 
In ſpeaking of the action of nature, no more is to be under- 
| ſtood, but that bodies act on one another, in a manner agree- 
© able to the general laws of motion which the Creator has 
* NN 1 
In this ſies the myſtery of that great word, which is only a 


compendious way of expreſſing the action of all bodies: but 


the mechaniſm, of bodies would, perhaps, better expreſs 


what is here meant by nature. 


Some, Mr. Boyle obſerves, will have the nature of a thing 
to be only the lu 
- *Eording to Which it acts on all occaſions.— But this is an im- 


that it receives from the Creator, and ac- 


Proper and figurative expreſſion. n 
The ſame author propoſes a notion of nature as more fit, 


tan any yet given, to paſs for the principal one of natur-; 


with regard to which many axioms and expreflions relating 


to that word may be conveniently underſtood. In order to | 


this, he diſtinguiſhes between general and particular nature. 
General NATURE he defines the aggregate of the bodies which 
. make up the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered as a prin- 


© ciple by virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, according to the 
HEB Y ; xz 


| motion preſcrized by the author of all things. 
Particala” NAroxx of any ſubordinate, or individual, conſiſts 
in the general nature applied to a diſtinct portion of the uni- 
verſe, —Qr it is a convention of the mechanical properties 
{as magnitude, figure, order, ſituation, and local motion) 


of parts convenient and ſufficient to conſtitute, or intitle to | 
its particular ſpecies or denomination, the particular body | 


they make up ; the concourſe of all thee being conſidered 
as the principle-of motion, reſt, &c. , | 


and reſt, obſerved. by natural bodies in their actions an one 


another; and in all the changes which befal them in their 1 
ral Hate. „ M gig tet anurrnt 'NayeL-fring by anatomiſts is called funiculus umbilicalis. See 
The laws of nature, and of motion, are, in effect, the ſame : | ee ng 


natural it: 

cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome difference ; and we find au- 
| thors call the particular caſes of motion, laws of motion; 
which ſee under MoT1ion. The more 


deduced, they call laws of nature. 4 
Of theſe, Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three: 
1. That every. body perſeveres, in the ſame ftate, either of | 

- reſt; ot uniform rectilinear motion; except ſo fa 

forced to _ that flate by ſome foreign forte. 
Thus prqjecdiles perſevere in their motions, except ſo far as | 
they are retarded by the 1 of the air, an 8 * | 
avity: an top, whoſe parts, by their coheſion, 
are continually drawing one 8 2 rectilinear 
| gly ceaſes to run round becauſe reſiſted P 
the friion of the plane whereon it moves. And thus 


as it i 
if] ,* 04 | 


4 * 


_ progr and circular motions a Jong time undiminiſhed in 
regions void of all ſenſible reſiſtance. See VIS Rete, Kr. 

SISTANCE, and MEtpium. n 
28. The change of motion is ever ional to the moving, 
| bees whereby it is effected, and in the direction of the right 
line herein that force is impreſſed, ; 1 


4 


%. 
— 


neral, or catholic | 
ones, and thoſe. from which, as from axioms, the others are | 


13 
o 


the try e bodies of the planets and comets preſerye their | 
ve I 


NAV 


| If a certain force produce a certain motior}, a double force 
will produce double the motion; a triple force triple the mo- 
tion; whether it be impreſſed all at once, or ſucceſſively, and 
by degrees. And this motion (fince it is ever directed to the 
ſame point with the generating force), if the body were in 
motion before, is either to be added to it, as where the mo. 
tions conſpire; or ſubtracted from it, as where contrary ; or 
added obliquely, as where oblique : and is compounded with 
it, according to the determinations of each. 

3. Reaction is always contrary and equal to action; or the 
actions of two bodies upon one another are always mutually 
ual, and directed contrary ways, | | 

hatever preſſes or pulls another, is equally preſſed or 
pulled thereby. Thus, if I preſs a ſtone with my finger, 
the finger is equally pre ſſed by the ſtone: if a horſe draw z 
weight by a rope, the horſe is equally drawn back toward, 
the weight: for the rope, being equally ſtretched each way, 
will, with an equal endeavour to relax itſelf, drive the hore 
toward the ſtone, and the ſtone toward the horſe; and will 
hinder the progreſs of the one, as much as it promotes that 
of the other. N 
Again, if any body, by ſtrik ing on another, do in any man- 
ner change its motion, it will, itſelf, by means of the other, 
undergo alſo an equal change in its own motion, by reaſon 
of the equality of tne preſſure. | ; 
In theſe actions the changes are equal; not thoſe, we mean, 
of the velocities, but thoſe of the motions, tue bodies being 
ſuppoſed free from any other impedimen s. For the changes 
of velocities, which are likewife made contrary ways, inaſ. 
much as the motions are equally changed, ate reciprocally 
roportional to the bodies. | 
This, law alſo obtains in attractions. See ATTRACTION, 
NATURE, in proſody.— A ſyllable js: ſaid to be long or ſhort 
by nature, to ligniiy that it is ſo orig.nally, and independently 
ot any rule of grammar, which might render it ſo by poſition, 
or otherwiſe. | | 
NAVAL, ſomething relating to ſhips, or navigation. See Shir, 
and NAvICGAT ICN. 
* this ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, naval fireng:h, a naval com- 
bat, Ce. {0 e 
NAvAL Crown, corena _navalis, among the antient Romans, 
a crown adorned with figures of prous of ſhips, conferred 
on perſons who, in ſea-engagements, firſt boarded the ene- 
my's veſlel. | | | | 
Though A. Gellius ſeems to ſpeak in the general, where he 
ſays the naval crown was adorned with prows of ſhips; Lip- 
| fius diſlinguiſhes two kinds of naval crowns: the one he calls 
fimple, the other rofirated.” 
The firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common ſol- 
dicrs, &c.— The latter, much more glorious, adorned with 
prows of ſhips, and only given to generals, or admiralz, 
who had gain d ſome important victory at ſea. 25 
NAVE“, in architecture, NAvis Eccleſiæ, denotes the body of 
a church; or the place where the people are ſeated; reaching 
from tne rail, or baluſter, of the choir, to the chief door. 


* 


»Balus derives the word from the Greek vo, temple: which 
Salmafius brings farther from yavs, ſhip; by reaſon the vault 
or roof of a church bears reſemblance to a ſhip, 


"The antient Greeks called the nave, pronaes : the Latins 
frequently call it clas. 8 
The nave of the church belongs to the pariſhioners : it is 
they are to repair it, Tc. a 2 
NAVEL, a 2 in-the middle of the belly, by anitomiſts 
called umbilicus.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. c. fig. 
16. lit. e. See alſo UMIILII cos. 


* 


|  UnpiLicat. © 4 „ 
NAVICULARE “ Os, in anatomy, the third bone in the 
ſoot, between the aſtragalus, and the oſſa cuneiformia. 


It is thus called from navin, a ſhip, to which it bears ſome 

. reſemblance; for which reaſon, likewiſe, it is ſometimes 

-- -called/cqmbiforme, from cymba, a boat; and ſtaphoides, from 
2 Greek word of the like impor. 

The or naviculare has behind it a large finus, which receives 

tze anterior convex head of the firſt bone; and before, it i- 

yex., It is divided into three heads, which are recetv 

into the finus's of the offa cuneiformiat on 

NAVIGATION, the art or act of failing,” or of conducti 

à pFeſſel from one place to another, the ſafeſt, ſhorteſt, 

moſt commodious — 5 . de BeH STS HD 
This: art, in' the full latitude of the word, comprehends 

three parts: 1 The art of e building ſhips. * 
2, The loading of ſhips; And, 3% The conducting and 

| pricing of ſhips through the ſea; which is, in | 

- ſenſe, called navigation,” or (ailing. * See SAILING. 
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* Cour Ass, and SOUNDING. | 
= > CATION is where the voyage is long, and out in 


' Theſe four things are, the difference of latitude, difference of 


Tue courſe and diſtance are had by the log line, or dead reck- 


oning, 
and Nr ance: | : . 
Nor is there any thing wanting to the perfection of naviga- 
tion, but to determine the n mathematicians of 


ſtates to the diſcoverer. f 
For the various methods that now occaſionally obtain at ſea, | - 


tune, ſome of the antients to Bacchus, others to Hercules, 


- tain. Some will have it, the firſt hint was taken from the flight 


even thought it impoſſib 


the conveniency of two or three good ports; and by their na- 


not only equalled Tyre itſelf, but "ax ſurpaſſed it; ſending 
i 
and even, if we believe ſome authors, to America itſelf ; the 


Tyre, whoſe immenſe riches and power are repreſented in 


8 1 ** ; | 
ne 55 being reduced into a Roman province after the battle 


R * 5 RA N 


NAV 


In this reftrained ſenſe of the word, navigation is either com 


Meier rox, uſually called coofting, is where the 
are on the ſame, or very neighbouring coaſts z and where 
he veſſel is ſeldom out of fight of land, or out of reach of 
ſounding ; red b , th 

In this, little elſe is required but an acquaintance with the 
lands, the compaſs, and ſounding-line; each of which ſee in 


main Ocean. 1 FTE 
In this, beſides the requiſites in the former, are likewiſe re- 
tired uſe of the Mercator's chart, azimuth and amplitude- 
compaſſes, log-line, and other inſtruments for celeſtial obſerv- 
ations 3 as quadrants, foreſtaffs, &c, See each inſtrument, &c. 
in i lace. ö 0 
Wavirotion turns principally on four things ; two whereof be- 
ing known, the reſt are eaſily found from them by the tables, 
ſcales, and charts. | 


itude, the reckoning or diſtance run, and the courſe or 
rhumb ſailed on. . ; 
The latitudes are eaſily found, and that with ſufficient accu- 
„See LATITUDE. 


and the compaſs. See Loo, ComPass, Course, 


many ages have applied themſelves, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
to ſu oy this grand deſideratum, but hitherto in vain ; not- 
wi ding the magnificent rewards of ſeveral princes and 


for this purpoſe, ſee LonciTupe. 444 
The poets refer the invention of the art of navigation to Nep- 


others to Jaſon, others to Janus, who is ſaid to have made the 
firſt ſhip. See Syiv. Hiſtorians aſcribe it to the Æginetes, 
the Phcenicians, Tyrians, and the antient inhabitants of Bri- 


of the kite; others, as Oppian de Piſcibus, lib, i. from the fiſh 
called nautilus: others aſcribe it to accident.—Scripture re- 
fers the origin of fo uſeful an invention to God himſelf, who 
ve the firſt ſpecimen thefeof in the ark built by Noah under 
is direction. For the raillery the good man underwent on 
aceount of his enterprize, ſhews, evidently enough, the world 
was then ignorant of _—— like navigation; and that they 


However, hiſtory repreſents the Phcenicians, eſpecially thoſe 


of their capital, Tyre, as the firſt navigators; being urged to 


ſeek a fore.gn commerce by the narrowneſs and poverty of a 
flip of ground they poſſeſſed along the coaſts ; as well as by 


tural genius to traffic, | 

Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring moun- 
tains, furniſhing them with excellent wood for ſhip-building, 
in a ſhort time they were maſters of a numerous fleet ; with 
which conſtantly hazarding new navigations, and ſettling new 
trades, they ſoon arrived at an incredible pitch of opulency 
and populouſneſs ; inſomuch as to be in a condition to ſend 


out colonies, the principal of which was that of Carthage; 


which, keeping up their Phœnician ſpirit of commerce, in time 


its merchant-fleets through Hercules's Pillars, now the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar, along the weſtern coafts of Africa and Europe ; 


diſcovery whereof, ſo many ages afterwards, has been ſo glo- 
mious to the Spaniards. 


ſuch — terms, both in ſacred and profane authors, being 
deſtroyed by Alexander the Great; its navigation and com- 
merce were transferred by the conqueror to Alexandria; a 


the 


new city, admirably ſituated for thoſe purpoſes, propoſed ſor 
cpa of the empire of Aſia, which Alexander then me- 
ditated.— And thus aroſe the navigation of the E gyptians, 


which was afterwards ſo cultivated by the Ptolemies, that Tyre 
and Carthage (which laſt, after having a long time diſputed 
empire — the Romans, was at length ſubdued) were quite 


Actium, its trade and navigation fell into the hands 


of Auguſtus; in whoſe time Alexandria was only inferior 
to' Rome : and the magazines of the capital of the world 
| 2 wholly ſupplied with merchandizes from the capital of 


ons t. | | 

At length, Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre 
and Carthage, being ſurpriſed by the Saracens ; who, in 
. ſpite of the empero | | 
' coaſts of Africa, &c, whence the merchants being driven, 


r Heraclius, overſpread the northern 


Alexandria has ever ſinee been in a languiſhing ftate, rhough 


NAV 


ſtill it have a conſiderable part of the commerce of the Clirl- 
ſtian merchants, trading to the Levant. 
The fall of Rome, and its empire, drew alotig with it not 
only that of learning, and the polite arts; but that of navi- 
gation ; the Barbarians, into whoſe hands it fell, contenting 
888 with the ſpoils of the induſtry of their predeceſ- 
ors. 

But no ſooner were the more brave among thoſe nations well 
ſettled in their new provinces ; ſome in Gaul, as the Franks; 
others in Spain, as the Goths; and others in Italy, as the 
Lombards; but they began to learn the advantages of navi- 
gation and commerce, and the proper methods of managin 
them, from the people they ſubdued ; and this with fo — 
ſucceſs, that in a little time ſome of them became able to 
give new leſſons, and ſet on foot new inſtitutions, for its ad- 
vantage. 

Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſeribe the invention 
and uſe of banks, book-keeping, exchanges, rechanges, c. 

It does not appear which of the European people, aſter the 
ſettlement of their new maſters, firſt took themſelves to naui- 
gation and commerce, —Some think, it began with the French ; 
though the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt title to it, and are 


accordingly ordinarily looked on as the reſtorers hereof, as 


* 


well as of the polite arts, which had been baniſhed together, 
from the time the empire was torn aſunder. 

It is the people of Italy, then, and particularly thoſe of Venice 
and Genoa, who have the glory of this reſtoration ; and it is 
to their advantageous ſituation for navigation, they in great 
meaſure owe their glory. 

In the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of marſhy 
ifland*, only ſeparated by narrow chanels, but thoſe well 
{. reened, and almoſt inacceſſible, the reſidence of ſome fiſher- 
men, who here ſupported themſelves by a little trade of fiſh 
and fa t, which they found in ſome of theſe iſlands.—Thither, 
then, the Veneti, a people inhabiting that part of Italy along 
the coaſts of the gulph, retired, when Alaric, king of 


— Goths, and afterwards Attila, king of the Huns, ravaged 
taly. | 


Theſe new iſlanders, little imagining that this was to be their 


fixed reſidence, did not think of compoſing any body politic; 
but each of the ſeventy-two iſlands of this little Archipelago 
continued a long- time under its ſeveral diſtinct maſters, 
and each made a diſtinct commonwealth. When their 
commerce was become conſiderable enough to give jea- 
louſy to their neighbours, they began to think of uniting 
into a body: and it was this union, firſt begun in the ſixth 
century, but not completed till the eighth, that laid the 
ſure foundation of the future grandeur of the tate of Ve- 
nice. 

From the time of this union, their fleets of merchantmen 
were ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean; and at laſt 
to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo, a new city, built 
by the Saracen princes on the eaſtern bank of the Nile, 
Ra they traded for their ſpices, and other products of the 
Indies. : | 

Thus they flouriſhed, increaſed their commerce, their navi- 
gation, .and their conqueſts on the terra firma, till the famous 
league of Cambray in 1508. when a number of jealous 
princes conſpired to their ruin; which was the more eaſily 
effected, by the diminution of their Eaſt-India commerce, of 
A the Portugueſe had got one part, and the French an- 
other. | 


Genoa, which had applied itſelf to navigation at the ſame 


© time with Venice, and that with equal ſucceſs, was a lon 
time its dangerous rival, diſputed with it the empire. of the ſea, 


and ſhared with it the trade of Egypt, and other parts o 
the Eaſt and Weſt, OT I MN AM 
Jealouſy ſoon began to break out; and the two republics 
coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt continual war, 
ere the ſuperiority was aſcertained; when, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the fatal battle of Chioaa ended 
the noble ſtrife; the Genoeſe, who till then had uſually the 
advantage, having now loſt all: and the Venetians, aſqoſt 
become deſperate, at one happy blow, beyond all expectation, 
ſecured to themſelves the empire of the ſca, and ſuperiority in 

commerce. Is 
About the ſame time that navigation was retrieved in the 

ſouthern parts of Europe, a new. ſociety of merchants was 
ſor med in the North; which not only carried commerce to the 
Pres perfection it was capable of till the diſcovery of the 
aft and Weſt-Indies, but alſo formed a new ſcheme of laws 
for the regulation thereof, which ſtill obtain, under the name 
of Uſes and Cuftems of the Sea... See Uszs, 
This ſociety is that famous league of the Hans-towns, com- 


1 monly ſuppoſed to have begun about the year 1164. See 


Hans towns. | 


For the modern ſtate of 2 in England, Holland, : 
ſe COMMERCE, COMPANY, 


France, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
&e | 


We ſhall only add, that, in examining ing the reaſons of com- 
merce's paſſing ſucceflively from the 
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enetians, Geneeſe, 
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and tam-to ws, to the Portugueſe and Spaniards ; and from 


thoſe again. to the Engliſh and Dutch it may be eſtabliſhed 
as a maxim, that the relation between commetce and naviga- 
tion, or, if we may be allowed to ſay it, their union, is ſo in- 
timate, that the 7. of the one inevitably draws after it the 
other; and that they will always either flouriſh or dwindle to- 


. gether. | 2 
|; LS ſo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, &c. for its regula- 
tion ; and hence, particularly, that celebrated act of naviga- 
tion, which an eminent foreign author calls the Palladium, or 
tutelar deity, of the commerce of England; which is too im- 
portant not to be here mentioned ; as it is the . rule, 
not only of the Engliſh among themſelves, but alſo of other 

nations with whom. they traffic. 4 

Aa of Engliſh NAviGATION is a ſtatute whereby the parlia- 
ment. of England have ſettled divers matters relating to the 
| havigation and commerce of this kingdom. : 

Till this act, all nations were at liberty to import into Eng- 
"Land all kinds of merchandizes, whether of their own growth, 
or laden elſewhere, and that on board their own veſſels. 
Cromwell, firft, perceiving the prejudice this RY did to the 

Engliſh' commetce, which was now almoſt wholly in the 
hands of foreigners, chiefly the Dutch, whom he hated, ani- 

mated the Engliſh, by ſeveral acts of parliament, to reſume 

their trade into their own hands; and, particularly, paſſed an 
add, prohibiting the Dutch from importing any merchandizes, 


except thoſe of their own growth, or manufacture, which | 


were very few. | | 
Upon the reſtoration, the firſt parliament Charles II. called, 
difitiguiſbing in Ctomwell the politician from the parricide, 
condemned the memoty of the one, and followed the plan of 
the other with regard to navigation and commerce, by paſſing 
that celebrated bill, or act, for the encouraging and increafing 
of ſhipping, and of navigation, which ſtilf ſubſiſts in its full 
latitude, and its antient 1 
December, 1660. 12 Car. 
1. That no goods or commodities ſhall be imported or export - 
ed to of from any of the Engliſh colonies in Aſia, Africa, or 
America, but on veſſels built within the dominions of England, 


or really telonging to Engliſhmen, and whoſe maſters, and at | 


- leaft three-fourths of the crew, are Engliſh “, on pain of for- 
feitute of the goods and veſſel. e Goren 
- © "Under the name Fxg/i/ here, are comprehended all the king's 
ſubßects of England, Ireland, and the plantations 3 as was ex- 
+ plained in a ſubſequent act, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. ir, 
2, That no per on born out of the ſubjection of England, or 
not Raturalized, ſhall exerciſe any commerce in thoſe colonies 
for himſelf, or others. . , 2 . . * 
3. That no merchandizes of the growth of Afia or America 
17 nf g inte any af the dominmions of England, on 
y other khan Englich veſſels.” | | 


4. That ho goods bf drei jfoweh ot manufacture that ſhall | 


f Yo beanie into England, Wales, Iretand, iſtands of Jerſe 
or Guernicy, or town of Berwick on Tweed, in Englifh- built 
ſhipping, or other tipping, belonging to che fereſaid places, 
and xavigated by Engliſ mariners, as aforeſaid, Mall beſhipped 
| NG from ay other place or country, but only ſrom 
choſe 0 03 991136 


the growth or manufacture thereof. 


F. That all kinds of dried and ſalted ſea fith, train oils, blub- 


bef, and whale*fihs; Het caught by Englilh velfels, imported | 


into England, ſhall pay double duties. 
6. Thar the comme | 
Treland ſhall be carfſed on wholly by Engliſh yellcls, and 
3 425 che crè to be always three-fourths Eng- 
7. That none but Engliſh veſſels ſhall ＋ Ba benefit of the 
Adiminutions made, or abatements to be hencefbrih made, in 
„„. é M 
8. All 2. are prohibited importing into England and Tre- 
land any of the commodities of 'Muſcovy, or even any maſts, 
or other timber, foreign, falr, pitch, teſin, "hemp, raiſins, 
--"prunes, oil of olive, any kind of corn or glain, ſugars, 
aſhes and ſoap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, except 25 
- whereof Englim are” otyners or part-owriers; and where the 
maſter and three-fourths of the mariners are Engliſh. —And 
or manu- 
- - faQtare of the Turkiſh Empire, ſhall be imported, but in veſſels 
- of Egli build, and navigated as aforefaſd ; except only ſuch 
veſſels as are of the build of the cotntry br place whereof ſuch 


. 


Its date is from the firſt of 
. c.18,—It chief articles fol-“ 


- [NAUSEA “, adi, in medicine, a retC 


from port to pot in England and | 


- 
_— 


1 40 


veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath, that they really he. 
long to them, and that no alien has any part in them. 
11. That Engliſh veſſels, and navigated by Engliſh, may 
import into the dominions of England, any merchatidizes of 
the Levant, though not taken up in the places where the 
row, or are manuf. ctured; provided it be in ſome pitt of the 
editerranean beyond the ſtreights of Gibraltar. And the 
fame is underſtood of commodities brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, provided they be taken up im forme port beyond the 
cape of Good-Hope; and thoſe from the Canaries; arid other 
colonies of Spain; and the Azores, and other colonies of Por- 
. tigal; which are allowed to be ſhipped, che one in Spann 
ports, the other in Portugueſe. nun 
12. Theſe penalties, prohibitions, and confiſcations, not to 
extend to goods taken, by way of reprifal, from the enemies 
of England; nor to fiſh caught by the Scots, or their corn, 
and falt, which may be imported into England by the Scotch. 
built ſhips. 1 PT 7.05 1. (490 
13. Five ſhillings per, ton duty is impoſed on every French 
| veſſel arriving in any port of England, ſo long (arid even thtee 
| 1 as 50 ſols per ton lies on the Engliſſx veſtels in 
rance. a 
Laftly, That ſugars, tobacco, and other commodities of the 
| growth of the Engliſh colonies, ſhall not be i 
any other part of Europe, but the dominions of England: 
and that veſfels going out of the ports of the ſame crown for 
the Engliſh colonies, ſhall give 1000 J. ſecurity, if undet one 
hundred tons, and 2000 J. if above, ere they depart, that they 
will import their cargo into ſome port in the faid dominions; 
and the like, ere they quit thoſe colonies, that they will land 
their whole catgo in England. | | r 


NAVIS, Argo Navis, or the ſhip Argo, in aſtronomy, a con- 


ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere. See ARdo. 
NAUMACHIA®, NavMacar, a ſpectacle, or ſhew, among 
the antient Romans, repreſenting a ſea · fight. N 
* The word comes from the Greek. y4vs, ſhip, veſſel; and Ha- 
| Xr, pugna, fight. - FT Wy - * 
NAUMACHIA is alſo uſed, by ſome, for a circus encompaſſed 
| with ſeats and porticoes ; the pit whereof, ſerving as an alens, 
. wes led with water, by means of pipes, for the exhibiting of 
ſea - fights. 22 3 
I bere were ſeveral of theſe naumachias at Rome: three built 
by Auguſtus, one by Claudius, and another by Demitian. Ne- 
r9's naumachia ſerved, tor. the reverſe of his medals, _, 
Tu vr propenſity and 
endeavour to vomit; ariſing from a loathing of. fuod,, excited 
by ſome. viſcous humour that irritates. the tomach, and urges 
. it to diſcharge itſelf; nd accompanied with anxiety about the 


. 


| Precordia, and ſaliyation of the.mputh, 
The word is Latin, formed from the Greek rau]:x, of rave, 
navis, ſhip ; in regard people, at the begiuning of ch eir voy- 
ga ages, are uſpally liable to this diſorder. 
A nauſea is, wheu the thoughts or figtit of proper food create 
a ſickneſs in the-ttomach, and a tendeney to vomit. 

' +Nauſea and vomiting only differ from one another, as more 
of lefs violent— I he #auſeq is ptoperly the effott the ſtomach 
makes to vomit, which has not always the effect. 
Boerhaave defines a h,, anatomically, to be a retrograde 

aſmodie motion of the muſcular fibies' of the telophajpus, 
omach, and inteſtines; attended with convulſiom of the 
"abdominal muſeles, and the ſeptum traniſueiſu. 
Ihe uſual cauſes of u nu, and anorexia ate, hard drinking, 
great heat, a fever, conſumption, lambſs of the ſtomachi oc- 
Caſioned by tea, Gr. alſo natcotics 3 a8 tobucco; paſſtong df the 
mind, ſuppreflion of evacuations irid ueing 


2 


ming or undulstory motions. 5 mn 
NAU IICAL planiſphere, a deſcriptiet of the terrefttial globe 
upon a plane; for the ufc of marinerv. See PLAYI1S8FHERE, 
| 1 and Sca-CH AA x. 41 „ 13796 ee Lc 
INA TI AL chart. See the article S. CHART. 
I'NA@TICAE compaſ3.- See the article COM Ass. Set > 
NAUTICUS, m anatomy, a muſcley/called allo fi ba- fefticus. 
Ser Tri. e ads 1 GED Yo 
NAUTILUS*;” cher, a ſpecies of turbihated ſea-thell, of a 
compteſſed figure, and having the whirl of volute latent or bid 
- within the body; frequently dug up at land, and often found 
036 pettie d. erco ae 01.97 eee 
It takes its name from a teſtaceous ani 


whole habitation it 


_  Commiioditics are the Fend or manufactute, or of fuch part . 70 b Was, called u, or the faifor; of Which naturaliſts diſtin- 
unleſs the — and three-fourths of tile crew be e off [ NAVY, the fleet or thippitg of "a" ptibce or tate. See 
die coufitry v they are laden. eren Ri Neem an bus Sen O35 
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755 raiſins, figs, prunes, olive: oils, corn of grain, of any 
«kind; 54 Ae „ branes and wines, and all goods o 
7 wy 8 th ond manuſacture * Mufb vy, all currans and 

urkiſh goods imported into England, &c. in other than 


| Ft . | innere 
10. That, to prevent 1 buying and diſguiſing forei 
N 


aliens goods, | t9 pay all the charges of the navy, by warrant from the op” 


A Gdavber,” halts,” boards, falt, pitsh/"tar, reſin, hemp, ] The direction d tit novy real of Eigtand is the lord = 
1 high-admiral, and under him in 1 officers Aud com; | 
| x x" „5 11 2+ * p 


„ miſfioners, who, k6kd their places by patent. 
Principal ofces of the Navy ate Pier i. the tredfurer, 
| whole bujineſs is, to receive moneys Gut of the excheqũttꝭ and 


_cipal officers. Comprrolitr, who àttends and comptrob 
payment of wages, is to know the rates of ſtorgs, to _— 
3 05 * g # g x : an 
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m0 | a plethors; fou to- 
mach, tenacious humburs lodged thetein, and certain fwim- 
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Commiſſioners of the Navy are five, — The firſt executes 


The navy was antiently victualled by contract; but the vic- 


| ite all accounts, c. Surveyor, who is to know the 
— ul — nd fo wants — ied, to eſtimate repairs, 
harge boatſwains, Sc. with what ſtores they receive; and, 
« the end of each voyage, to ſtate and audite accounts.— 
Clerks of the An, whoſe buſineſs is to record all erders, con- 
tracts, bills, warrants, Cc. 


of the comptroller's duty which relates to the 
hr accounts. The ſecond, another part of the 
ſaid comptroller's duty, relating to the accounts of the ſtore- 
keepers of the yard. The third has the direction of the 


at Chatham. , 


tualling is now under commiſſioners, who keep their office on 
Tower-hill. See VIcTUALLING-gffice. | 
The ordinary expence of the navy in times of peace, con- 
tinuing in harbour, is ſo well regulated, that it amounts to 
ſcarce 130, ooo. annum. J 
The ON of — veſſels in the navy, as it ſtood in 
the year 1710. was 7 firſt-rates, 13 ſecond-rates, 48 third- 
rates, 65 tourth-rates, 68 fifth-rates, 40 ſurth- rates, 5 fire- 
ſhips, 7 bomb-veſlels, 18 yachts, 1 advice-boat, 2 brigan- 
tines, 7 loops, 4 ſtore-ſhips, 13 bulks, 26 hoys, 2 ſmacks. 
NAZAREATE, or NAZARITESH1P, the ſtate and condition. 
of a Nazarite or Nazarean among the Jews. See NAZARITE. 
The Nazareate was a ftate of ſeparation from the. reſt of 
mankind ; particularly in three things; 1. In that the per- 
— heiee drank no wine. 2. In that they did not 
ſhave their heads, but let the hair grow. 3. In avoiding the 
touch of dead people, which they held a defilement. . . 


for a certain number of days; the other for life —The rab- 
bins inquire what the term of the temporary Nazareate was, 
and determine it by the Cabbala : for ſince, in Scripture, 


Hebrew verb Fyrx, erit, conſiſts of four letters; the firſt and 
third whereof, taken as numeral letters, do each make 10, 
and the teſt each 55 all together 30; the term of the Na- 
zareate, lay they, was 30 days. 18 
NAZARITE *, or NaZAR RENE, in the Old Teſtament, is 
uſed for a perſon diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the reſt, 
by ſomething extraordinary, either his ſanctity, dignity, or 
VOWS, lt. 8g 

The word comes from the Hebrew / nazar, to diſtinguiſh, 


tte country called Nazareth, which comes from I) natzar, 
or netzer, to ſave, preſer ven OT 0s 


In the book of Numbers, ch. vi. e find the vow of a Na- 
zarite deſcribed, i. e. the 'vow whereby a man or woman 
thereof as to abſtinence, S. 2 8 

Nazakir ES, NAZARENES, or NAZAREANS, were likewiſe 
2 kind of ſectaties in the church, in the firft ages thereof. | 


Jews in _ thing relating to the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the Old | 

that they added Chriffianity thereto ; profeſſing to believe, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſfiah, 


kept the law of Moſes and Chriſtianity together; the other, 
real iets. OP | > 
Eccleſiaſtical writers tell us, that S. Matthew preached the 
goſpel to the Jews at Jeruſalem, and the reſt of Palzſtine, 
in their own language; and that accordingly they had his 


phanius adds, that this goſpel was preſerved intire among the 
Nazareans ; only he doubts whether they might not have 
retrenched the | of Jeſus Chriſt, which was not in 


of Hebrew into Greek and Latin, lays, a great miny people 


took the Hebrew goſpel, uſed by the Nazareans and Ebianites, | 
to be the e 8. e, n f 


the Hebrew original, than by the Greek, which is but a copy. | 


verſion ſhould depend on a text 5 = 1 10 adds, Ven 
azareans, Ebionites, an 


or aſſize o a 7 epend gi when either 
party fears, that the bilbop will admit the acher's cleck during 
fait beta hone 7 +5 1:39.44 Nha? JD 1. 07 Re Py 


at the port of Portſmouth. Tbe fourth has the ſame. 


The-Nazareate was of two kinds; the one temporary, or | 


Numbers vi. 5. Where it is ſaid, Domino ſanfus erit, the] 


ſeparate ; in which it differs from Nazarean, an inhabitant of 

| 9. * as, —Neceſſarꝝ in cauſing : when. t 
ſeparated themſelves'to the Lord; and the conditions or effefs | an fegt ee, . 
8. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans were the ſame with the |; 


eſtament; a only differed from them in this,, Ic 82 (lene 84 opp . ſed to liberty. - s 
21 g bis LR Bs 6 God, 


Ther . W 6 | | | | 
e were two kinds of Nazareans ; the one pure, who fection. In effect, neceſſity, according to Rochefoucaulr, dif- 


goſpel written in the Hebrew of that time. And S. Epi- 


the copy of the Ebionites. S. Jerom, who tranſlated it out 


NEC 


Nx ALI of glaſ is the baking of glaſs, to dry, hardeti 


and give it the due conſiſtence, after it has been blown, a 
faſhioned into the praper works. ET 
This is uſually performed in a kind of tower, called the leer, 
built over the melting-furnace. 2 
NEALING of glaſs is allo uſed for the art of ſtaining glaſs with 
metalline colours. 
NEALING of fteel is the heating it in the fire to a blood-red 
— ; and then taking it out, and letting it cool gently of 
ittelt, a ' | 
This is done to make it ſofter, in otder to engrave or punch 
upon it. See TEMPERING, and ENGRAvING: © 
NEAP, or NxE tides, are thoſe tides which happen when 
the moon is in the middle of the ſecond and fourth quar- 
ters. | | ee 
The neap-tides are low tides, in reſpect of their oppoſites 
the ſpring · tides. 8 . | 
As the higheſt of the ſpring-tides is, three days after the full 
or change, ſo the lowett ot the neap is four days before the 
full or change. On which occaſion the ſeamen ſay, That it 
is deep neep. See Tipe. | 
NEAPED, when a ſhip wants water, ſo that ſhe cannot get 
out of the harbour, off the ground, or out of the dock; the 
| ſeamen ſay, She is neaped, ot beneeped. wy, ; 
NEAT, or NzT weight, the weight of a commodity alone, 
clear of the caſk, bag, caſe, and even filth. See NET, and 
WEIGHT. Ys | 
NEBULOUS, . cloudy, in aſtronomy, a term applied to certain 
of the fixed ſtars, which ſhew a dim, hazy light; being leſs 
than thoſe of the ſixth magnitude ; and therefore ſcarce viſible 
to the naked eye, to which, at beſt, they only appear like 
little duſky ſpecks or clouds. | _ 


* 


appear to be 4 or cluſters of ſeveral little ſtars, 
In the zebulous ſtar, called Præſepe, in the breaſt of Cancer, 
there are reckoned 36 little ſtars, three of which Mr. 


Flamſteed gives us in his catalogue. 


In the nebulous ſtar of Orion are reckoned 21. F. le Compte / 


— 


adds, that in the Pleiades are 49 3,12 in the far in the middle 
of Orion's ſword ; in the extent of two degrees of the ſame 
conſtellation, 500 ; and 2500 in the whole conſtellation. See 


Orton, S. 
with ſeveral little figures, in form of words, running within 
one another; or, when the outline of a bordure, ardinary, 
Oc. is indented or wayed; 2s, repreſented in Tab. Herald, 
wide; 8 ". : * 8 F "INIT — : 
NECESSARY, id a philoſophical ſenſe, that which cannot but 
be, or, cannot be otherwiſe. ae 
- The ſchoglmen make a great many kinds ot diviſions hereof : 
when there is a cauſe from which 


vice- 


Fo neceſſary in feings &c. 
0 


1 
* > 


Are % nnd moral necefſaries. t. 
NECESSITY, what is done by a neceſſary cauſe,, or a power 


; 202452 
ith conſtraint; yet, in 


Neceſſity is uſually confounded with 
of being good is not any conſtraint, but a per- 


the nece 


4 S. 1 ern brofl vt 
There is alſo a logical neceſſary : phyſical neceſſary : 2nd, there 


Through a moderate teleſcope, theſe nebulous ſtars plainly | 


NEBULY, Neavife, in heraldry, when a coat is roed 


fers from conſtraint in this, that the former is joined with the 


pleaſure and inclination of the will, to which conſtraint is 


contrary, ' _ 4 | 

Simplicius, after Plato and Epictetus, diſtinguiſhes two kinds 
of neceſſity © the one violent or coative, which is oppoſite to 
liberty ; the ther ſpontaneous or voluntary, very conſiſtent 
with it: this latter, adds he, is that which neceſſitates all 
things to act according to their nature, as being connatural 
to them ; ſince,avrox-179,. a thing that is ſelf-moved, | muſt 
of neceſſity be moved according to its o] nature, i, c. ſpon- 
tanecuſiy.— This diſtinction is admitted by many of the di- 


vines, particularly 


— . 
— 

= 

= 


— 
9 2 


ä 


The ſchools diſtinguiſh a 
ot of a na- 
called a 


. al Neczs81ty is the want of à principle, 
ae means neceſſary u ac; 1 


v4 phyſital or natural impotence.” | 5 
oral NxCESSAITT is only” a pres difficulty ; fuch as' that 


y S. Auguftine, who urges it, againſt the 

| Pelagians, as is ſhewn by Janſenius. n 

by |- h a phyfical neceſſity, and a moral ne- 
” 'ceſſity 3 ahd a fimple, abſolute neteſſity, and a relative one. 


| . ariſing from 4 Jong habit, a frotig' inclination, ' or violent 


11810 - 


Simple or abſolute NxcxssfHr v is that which has no dependence 


on any ffate or conjuncture, or ay particular fituation of 


things, but is found every- where; and in all the citeumiſtances 
in which che agent can be ſuppoſe de. 
Such is in a blind man neceſſity be ia undet of no idiſtin· 
N uiſhin colo ws, f f 775 CHE Hy „ 5 
Relative ECESSITY is that which places a man in 3 real. 


o 
. 


1 \ 
wo. 4 
110 ; 9 


* , Peer - . P "THE >. . 1 1 
/ „„ „6 . 11 , — net” no e ee 


incapacity of a ting, N in thoſe circumſtances, 
1 "Inca of 51839 1 eee e and 
. | * | ? ; 


NE E 


Gtuation he is found in ; chou 
cumſtances, and another ſtate of things, 


"nd in other cir- 
_ _ \, and that I 


Such, in the opinion of the anſeniſts, is the neceſſity of | 
doing evil in a man, who, a violent paſſion, has only 
a feeble grace to reſiſt it; or the neceſſity of doing well in 
a. man, who, having grace of ſeven or eight degrees of 
Wag, | has only concupiſcence of two or three degrees to 


All theſe kinds of nece ty are __ 
in the laſt, it is as heh th to act, or not 


act, as if he were in a ſtate "of abfobure, Ample, and phyſical! 
_—_ 
| 1— admit other ſpecies of neceſſity ; antecedent, 


* conſequent, & c. 

Hntecedint Nüczssrry is that ariſing from an antecedent. 
cauſe, neceſſarily operating.— Such is the neceſſity of the ſun” 8 
riſing to-morrow morning. 

Conconutant Na cESSIl v arifes from an antecedent-and neceſ- 

- fary cauſe, but on the circuttances of the effect; 


not act. 


to liberty ; ſince, even 


dhe effect all the while being free —Thus it is neceſſary Peter f 


fuppoſing he is ſi 
NEO, 2 f in the ben body, and in that of ſeveral 


other animals, 8 and the thorax, or trunk, 


* Thewonts ages dead; od 620 . 
** e. — » 
'NECROSIS®, in a com 


ny ate de et; and /pbacetus 


b 


S The word is Greek, iger, dee KB ans eden 12285 under the horizon. See Macner. , 
"NECTAR, bs WEKT AP, A0pAng. the antiegt poets, the. drink of | [-o avg nels are of two, Kinds 5 nix... eee 
v deities 4 the fame Tail See . | 5 55 A are thoſe equally balanced on wk fu 
ument, ma E pivot which ſuſtains them; and which, 
: feel, p 7 Fe at eke "tally, wick theit two — 1. point 8 i 


FR make £ = Co 5 


SS TIE.” AE 2 ee of, p 2 
i 6 Rave ay ily hal r than ie ne 155 | any pode po. thin, to its verticity the bette 
* 5 eee or the KEN roma 
CCC Kt} Ab y gr por nance ol me, 
Wink Fon rg et Re tl ta Hi rw ew 
8 A es Rl of 0 eee 


| iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal fire z and, when tubes 


plete ede. of any. | 


NEE 


ſmaller. than the firſt; and thus ſucceſſively ſrom hole to hole 
till it have acquired. the degree of fineneſs required for * 
ſpecies of needles ; obſetvying every time it is ta be drawn, tha 
it be greaſed over with lard, to render it the more man 
The ſteel, thus reduced into a fine wire, is cut in pieccs g 
the length of the needles intended. Theſe pieces are pod 
at one end, on the anvil, in order to ſorm the head and 
They are then put into the fite, to ſuſten them faither ; ka 
thence taken out, and. pierced at each extreme of the fa 
part, on the anvil, by force of a puncheon of well- tempere 
ftcel, and laid on a leaden block, to bring out, with ano. 
* the little piece of ſteel remaining in the eye. 

he corners are then filed off the ſquare of the heads, any, 
little cavity filed on each ſide the flat of the head. Th; 
done, the point is formed with a file ; and the whole fie 


Over. 


' They are then laid to heat red- hot, on a lang. fat, narroy 


out thence, are thrown into a baſan;of cold water, to arty 
On this tion a deal depends; too much hey 
burns them; and too little leaves them fofr ; the medium i 
only to be learnt by experience. 

When — 2 — chey ans laid in an iron ſhovel, 
on à fire more ox lefs briſk, in proportion to the thickne g 


of — See Tab. Offteal.) Fi n.l. 1. the needles; taking care: to move them from time to time 
2 14. 2 n | This ſerves to temper them, and take-off | their brictlenet | 
All animals — 2 which have lungs and voice, except- Poe care, here, tuo, muſt be taken of the degree of beat. D. 
ing he claſd of fiſhes,” charaRteriftic it is, They are then ſtraitened, one aſter another, with the han. 
| 28 ** mer; the coldnel of the water uſed in hardening them bur 
ien ibs e alt ib beer rwiſted the greateſt part of them. 356 | 
no or tiole between the two clavi-| The next — is. the poliſhing. To do this, they tube Cl 
the r the Greeks oaye, murder; twelve or fifteen thouſand needles, and range them in Bl In 
a” being very eafy to A a be hind part of the _ againſt each other, on a piece of new buckram, fpiin- NI 
nay hu — of "aa the bee rome he td {| edit very dt e e dp , 
Y | r and that un erneatn, 1 A. Ww 75 again r of 
To wera part commence From we bern WA pus, and] olives. 'At hill tha whale i» made wp inc a coll well bw | 
are called parotides. 4 4 io 
- The jonce parts of the et are ſerch! veces the ache This roll is then laid on a polilhing-table, and over it a th > 
© LUrynix, Jogular veins, carotid arteries, the intercoſtal nerves plank loaden with ſtones, which two men werk backward 1 
that of eighth peir, with the recurrent, and ſever: and forwards a day and half, or two. days. fucceflively. . , 
Th Nick See each _ under its prope 1 "wn " ' 15m rg —— — 2 wan wn mi ! 
ECKS 0 drupeds, Mr. Derham obſerves, ways | *' over it, 1 ing 1 
| 3 hs th or (each rd 3 is their fog by Gen 10 82 againſt each other, with l and.emery, are inſen NI 
t 3 for their c 
* » Germangs. inlend, of hands, der poliſh with was f 
. 2 ae ene 
ET PT 4 Aft poliſhing, are. en waſhed t 
TITTY P by, | 1 hot water and ſaap: they are then wiped in bo I 
ae ien moſes, laced, wah 2 Ty 2 oy 4 
4 inf nfible aponeuroſis; ) ig the air 3. which is kept E 
end bb the taiiihs'of thi back 1 and. the, predler be . = t 
: 8 o hold | 2 needle A; us wiped | in two or. "three different 1 are "4 
8 | without en out, a put in wooden veſſels, to ave the 
75 [+ dr lab Frogs LS ated 122 thoſe whoſe 28 ot eyes have been broke , 
: ECROLOGY #* NeckoLoorvm, a book i poliſhing or — paints are then all turned ＋ 1 
churches and 3 wherein were f the ine | "Ge way, and fm with, an emery: ſtone, turned wil I 
factors to the the time of heir ges "and the Lays |; 3 Wheel c 
e on; us alfo da e the pr E operation finiſhes chem z and there remains nothin 0 
bo; Feliffious, canons, Sr. N „ gecko ot, two, hundred aud i BW Na 
a eke Surgeons NaknLks are made and their points tri di 
4 j hs 1 — + 4 | gub - They are of different ſizes, and bear different name, Ng; 
„ene *, the art, or 28 , of Eee, * . 16 yy as roots ey _—_ Ware ty. the 23 All 
85 and doing furpribng E by cheir = 3 particas | for 2 de inch, ade for e e : 
Ses Macic. Ne Res n a wat * 2 Wort and flat, for tendons; others, fill ſhorter, and te Net 


is PAR OF A, for the tying together of velcs 


c 
' | Magnetical NzzpLe, in navigation, dence a needle. taucbel 
loadſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or centre, « 


© with a 
. which. playing a at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points i 


+ 


buch points of the horizon, —For their lation god 


2 little lighter than 2 


Sn ss Sz 


NEG 
+ the balance, if well adjuſted before ; and rendering the 


— end heavier than the ſouth, and thus occaſioning the 


dip. 
> * Tre the needle its verticity, or directive faculty, it 


is to be rubbed leiſurely on each pole of a magnet, from the | 


ſouth pole towards the north; firit beginning with the north- 


ern end, and going back at each repeated rub, towards the | 


th. A rub in a contrary direction takes away the power 
— by the former. 2 
If after touching, the needle be out of its equilibrium, ſome- 
thing muſt be off from the heavier fide, till it balance 


Needles in ſea - compaſſes are uſually made of a rhomboidal, 

or oblong f their ſtructure under the article Com- 
$8. 

> ab, on occaſion, may be prepared without touching it 

on a load-ſtone : for a fine tee needle, gently laid on the 

water, or delicately ſuſpended in the air, will direct iuſelf to 

the north and ſouth. 1 ' < 


Thus, alſo,” a needle heated in the fire, and cooled again in | 


the direction of the mer idian, or even only in an erect ſitu- 
ation, acquires the ſame faculty, 
The is not found to point preciſely to the north, except 


in very few places ; but deviates from it, more or leſs, in | 


different places, and that too at different times ; which de- 
viation is called the declination. ; 


Declination of the NEEDLE is the variation of the horizontal | 
needle from the meridian ; or the _— makes with the | 


meridian, when. ſreely ſuſpended in an 1zontal plane. See 
DEcCLINA TION, and Cour ass. | . 
tra's NEEDLES. See PokPHYRY. 
Inclinatory, or dipping-needles, See DipeING-needle. 
NEEP tides. See the article Near tides. by * 
NEFASTUS, a Latin term. — The Romans uſed the ap- 


pellation dies nefafli, for thoſe days wherein it was not | 
allowed to adminiſter juflice, or hold courts ; nor for the | 
pretor to pronounce the three ſolemn words or formula's of 
. the law, Do, dico, addico, I give, I appoint, I adjudge. See 


Fasrus. | 7 f 
Theſe days were diſtinguiſhed in-the calendar by the letter 
N. or by N. P. nefaftus primo, as when the day was only 


D TH 
NEGATION, in logic, an act whereby the mind ſeparates 


one idea from another ; or affirms the one to be different | 


from the other. As, the ſoul is not the body. 

NEGATIV 55 4900p that denies, or implies a denial of any 
ing. TT ae ie een 
1 &c. ſay, 2 negative cannot be proved but by con- 
verting it into an affirmati ge. Fa 


NzGATIVE heretics, in the language of the inquilition, are 


thoſe, who, being accuſed of hereſy, by witneſſes whoſe evi- || 


_ dence they do not deny, ſtill keep on the negative, make open 
. of the catholic doctrine, and declare their abhor- 
rence of hereſy. : g 


In the negative, it is ſufflicent to reject the errors of a 


church without ſeparating from it, or ſetting up a diſtiaRt || 


ſociety. | A 0 

NVGAT VE penalties, the laws whereby certain perſons are ex- 
cluded from honours, dignities, &c. without infliting any 
direct and poſitive; pains on them. | 
NeGATIVE quantities, in 

— and which. are ſup to be leſs than nothing. 
egative quantities are the effects of poſitive ones: where 

politive end, there negative ones commence. MART 
Necativs pregnant, in law, a'negative which implies or 

brings forth an affirmative. © * | F 
As if a man, being impleaded to have done a thing on ſuch a 
day, and in ſuch a place, denies. he did it, mode & forma 


STLIVE. -. | wy r ut? 
NEGRO'S, a kind of black ſlaves, which make a conſiderable 
Aticle in che modern. c : 


The Negros, alſo called Blacks and: Moors, are a people of 


» whoſe extends on each ſide the river. Niger, 
wl 6 On on eac iger 
municated their name to the river, c. or received it there- 
from, is. not eaſily determined, © t. 8 

The origin of Negro's, and the cauſe of that remarkable 


o 


W complexion from the reſt of mankind, has much 


red. liſis | | been 

fd re, nt 
are brought from Gui | 
2 ſent into de colonies in America, to cultivate ſugar, 
0, indigo» (Wc. and in Petu and Mexico ta dig in che 


— 


of, 


. 4 2 
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A 


ebra, thoſe affected with the | 


decarata ;, which: implies nevertheleſs that he did it in ſome | 


NEGATIVELY, Nzodrtivs, in the ſchool philoſophy, 
s variouſly uſed in contradiſtinction to poſitively. See Po- 


itia : though, whether the people cam - 


e is ſcarce defenſible. on the wat eiter! 
ligion,. t, 7. .is. naw: cartiad on by all the-nations | _ 


7 


1 


NEM 


that have ſettlements in the Weſt- Indies; particularly by ttic 
Engliſh, Dutchp Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 
The Spaniards, indeed, have few Negro's at firſt hand ; but 
have always treated with other nations to furniſh them there- 
with : thus they were formerly furniſhed by the company of 
the Grilles, eftabliſhed- at Genoa ; ſince, by the Aſſiento in 
France; and ſince the peace of Utrecht, by the Engliſh 
South- ſea company | ; 
The beſt Negro's are brought from Cape Verd; Angola, Se- 
negal, the kingdom of Joloftes, that ot Galland, Dame), the 
river Gambia, &c. 
A Negro. between 17 or 18, and 30 years of age, was an- 
_ only valued at about 45s. in the comm 
for that country, which are brandies, iron, linen, paper, 
braſs-pots, baſons, &c.—But their value is now much en- 
banced, and it is ſeldom they meet with a good Negro for five 

unds : they frequently give ſeven of eight. 

ere are various ways of procuring them : ſome, to avoid 
famine, fell themſelves, their wives, and children, to their 
prinees, or great men, who have wherewithal to ſubſiſt 
them. Others are made priſoners in war; and great num- 
bers ſeized in excurſions made for that very purpofe by the 
petty princes upon one anothet's territories ; in which it is 
— to ſweep away all both old and young, male and 
emale. A. +19 
The Negro's make a frequent practice of ſurpriſing one an- 
other while the European veſſels are at anchor, and dragging 
thoſe they have caught to them, and ſelling them in ſpite of 
themſelves; and it is no extraordinary thing to ſee the ſon 


| ſell, after this manner, his father or mother, and the father 


> + 


the ſhip ; and others jump over-board. | 


mg a” 


k 
L 


his own children, for a few bottles of brandy, or a bar of 
iron, | ot . 

As ſoon as the ſhip has its complement; it immediately makes 
off ; the poor_wretches, while yet in fight of their country, 
falling into ſuch deep grief and deſpair in the paſſage, that a 
great part of them languiſh, fall into fickneſs, and die: 
others of them diſpatch themſelves by refufing their food; 
others by ſtopping their breath, in a manner peculiar to 
themſelves, by turning and folding their tongue, which im- 
mediately ſtrangles them ; others daſh out their brains againſt 


The. only ſu.e means to preſerve them, is to have ſome 


muſical inſtrument play te them, be it ever ſo mean. But 
this exceſſive love for their country gbates as they get farther 


At their argival in the colonies, each Negro is fold for 38 or 
40 pounds. They make the chief riches of the inbabitants 
of the iſlands, c. A man, v. g. who has twelve Negre's, 
is eſteemed a rich man. | h 


NEIF, nativa, in our antient cuſtoms, a bond-woman, or 


ſhe villain, born in one's houſe. u 10 | 
Antiently, lords of manors fold, gave, or aſſigned their yeifs, 


und natives, See Stave, VII Alx, Cc. 
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pup > e> © 


_ reſtoration to his deſcendents, We 
- Laſtly, Hercules, ORF Cne ho e | 
ted the games, „ 


2 lu Nurry is an anlent writ, whereby the lord claimed 
There are allo negatius ſebiſint, as well as poſitive ones.— | n 


ſuch a woman for his neif. 1 

E INJUSTE vexes, a writ which lies for a tenant againſt 
the lord, — him. to diſtrain on the tenant, who has 
formerly prejudiced himſelf by doing or paying more than he 


EMAAN, or NEMEAN, games, one of the four great 
8 es, or combats, celebrated among the antient 
Some fay, they were inſtituted by Hercules, on occaſion of 
his killing the Nemean lion; and that it was hence they took 
their name, as alſo the place of cęlebration, the foreſt of 
emaa, | TI I een ö 
Other relate, that the ſeven chiefs ſent to Thebes, under the 
conduct of Polynices, being extremely pinched in their jour- 
ney with thirſt, met with Hypſipyle of: Lem 


” 
« 


FIC TAL | nos, who had 
in her arms Opheltes, ſon of Lycurgus, prieſt of Jupiter, 
and Kurydice. y begging her to them ſome water, 


ſhe laid the child down on the graſs, and conducted them to 
a well. In her abſence, a venomous ſe killed the child ; 
upon which the nurſe, out of an e 
ſperate. The chiefs, at their return with 


dritt 


and conſcerated them to Jupiter 


ities proper 
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: 4 Some” authors ſay it was the plant we call heleniumt ; others, 


The Argians were the judges, and fat clothed in black, to 
expreſs the origin of the games. As they were inſtituted by 
warriors, none at firſt were admitted to them but military 
men, and the games themſelves were only equeſtrian and 
gymnic; at length they were open to the people, and other 
kinds of ſports were introduced. | apex 
The conquerors were crowned with olive, till the time of 
the war with the Medes ; when a blow they received in that 
war, occaſioned them to change the olive for the ſmallage, 
a funeral plant : though others maintain, that the crown was 


originally ſmallage, on account of the death of Opheltes, | 


otherwiſe called Arcbemorus ;» this plant being ſuppoſed to 
have received the blood, which ran from the wound made by 
the ſerpent. N * A * 
NEMINE © contradicente, i. e. none contradicting it, a term 
_ chiefly uſed in parliament, hen any matter is carried with 
univerſal conſent of all the members. | 


NENIA e, or N.zn14, in the antient poetry, a kind of fune- | 
ral ſong, ſung to the muſic of flutes, at the obſequies of the 


® The word comes from the Greek, ymelle; 3, on which Sca- | 
| Ne not 


Authors repreſent them as forry compoſitions, ſung by hired 


women · mourners, called prefice. The firſt riſe of theſe | 


nenie is aſcribed to the Phrygians. 44S I 


Guichart notes, that nexta-was antiently the name of a ſong, | 


ſung by nurſes to lull children afleep ; and conjectures it to 
come — the Hebrew e' nin, child. 13 01. a 


In the heathen antiquity; the goddeſs of tears And funerals | 
was called Nenia, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have given that] 
name to the funcral ſong; and others to have taken her name 


from it.— Some. will have the one, and ſome; the other, 
formed, by onomatopceia, from the ſound or voice of thoſe 

. that weep. 64 Un 148% G2 I = o rug 
NEOMENIA, in chronology, Cc. a term uſed for the new 


moons; the firſt on the day of her conjunction with the ſun; 


the ſecond on that of her apparition or phafis ;. and add, that |. 
they celebrated two paſſovers, by teaſon of the \uncefrainty || 


- which of theſe days irſhould be held on 


F. Hardouin, on the contrary, meintains, they had no other | 


Neomenia but that of the moon's conjunction with the ſun; | 


which it was eafy-to'aſcertzin" by aſſronomicab ealculatien 

. whereas the other was liable 2& miſtakes; the moon ſome- 

times not ſhewing herſelf till ſout or five. days after con- 
junction. m il 11 8 1 9 

OPHYTES e, Necvru, in che primitive church, were nel 
Chriſtians; or the heathens newly certed to the faith. 


a " jy "Ws " ; l ' 2 Ir emo 8 5 4 a 
© © The word fignifics a new Jant ; being formed of | — 
„eee, new; ind 6c, produce) o. d. n. bo 34 ; 
etch) th N | 

1 


Y I al new] a N , 
co , Br 1 "+ | A ” G 
by ET 1 ieee in NEW 


Tiras ned es 103 ii Barre 1299 $, ew? 4 TAILS I 4 
l 1 444 di n | : its «+; 
The fathers never diſcovered'the mh fepies of their religion to 


The term Neophyte is ftill applicd to the converts which the 


miſſionar ies frequently make amon the infidels.—The, Japo- 


 neſe Neiphytei, in che lattet end vf the ſixteenth} and begin-] 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, are ſaid to have ſhewn pro- |- 


 digies of courage and faith, equal to any known in the primi- 
be tive church. * Caric * a. 7 we Pr ' 


Nhoyny res has formerly likewiſe been uſed to defiote new 


| cation-table ; in ſuch manner d that ths units, or right-han4 

figures, are ſound in the right- hand triangle; and the ten, 

86 the left-hand figures, in the left-hand triangle 3 as in th, 
ure. | 29" | = 5 

Uſe of NErxx's bones in multiplication. To multiply an, 

given number by another; diſpoſe the lamellæ in ſuch man. 

ner, as that the top figures may exhibit the multiplicand; 


which ſeek the right-hand figure of the multiplicator : and 

the numbers correſponding thereto, in the ſquares of the othet 

lamellz, write out, by adding the ſeveral numbers occurring 

in the fame rhomb together, and their ſums. After the ſame 

manner write out the numbers cotreſporiding to the other 

figures of the multiplicator ; let them be- diſpoſed under one 
another, as in the common multiplication : and laſtly, add the 
ſeveral numbers into one ſum. - 

For example; ſuppoſe the multiplicand 5978, | 
and the multiplicator 937. From the outer- ' 5978 
moſt triangle on the right-hand (Tab. Algebra, 937 
Fig. 12.), which correſponds to the right- hand 


figure of the multiplicator 7, write out the 41846 
figure 6, placing it under the line. In the 17934 
next rhomb, towards the left, add 9g and 5; 53892 
their ſum being 144 write the right-hand ———— 
figure, viz. 4, againſt 6; carrying the leſt- 5001 386 
hand figure, 1, to 4 and 3, which are found 0 
in the next rbomb. The ſum 8, join to 46, already put 
down; after the ſame manner, in the laſt rhomb, add 6 and 
3, the latter figure of the ſum 11, put down as before, and 
carry 1 to the 3 ſound in the left-hand — the ſum , 
Join, as before, on the leſt of 1846: thus will you have the 
factum of 7 into 5978 and after the ſame manner will you 
have the factum ot the multiplicand, into the other figures of 
_ l the whole added together gives the whole 
e NErER's bones in diviſion. Diſpoſe the lamellæ ſo, 2 
that the uppermoſt figures may exhibit the diviſor; to theſe, 
dn the leſt-hand, join the lamella of units. Deſcend under 


= 


moon. cl. „ 0 "184 "© 
Some ſay, the Jews reckoned two kinds of Neomenia,' or new 


the diviſor, till you meet thoſe figures of the dividend, 
| --wherein it is firſt requited, how oft the diviſor” is found, ot 
at leaſt the next leſs number, which is to be ſubtracted from 
the dividend ; the number correſponding to this, in the place 
of: units, write down for a quotient. By determining the 
other parts of the quotient after the ſame manner, the diviſion 
will be complete. Namen 


601386, and the diviſor 597838 33802 
ſince it is firſt aſked how often 598 ꝛẽõ—ò 
is found in — 3, deſcend under 22118 
the diuiſor (Tab. Algeb. Fig. 12.) 17934 
till in the loweſt ſeries you find te nm —— 
„number 53802, approaching neareſt 418460 ¼ 
to 35013; the - former, whereof is 41846 
ER in Is 

e hgure 9 co Ann , 

to —— n e Mo nnen 
don for the quotient.” To the remainder 2271, join the 

following figure of the diviſor 8; and the number 1793 
being found, as before, to be the next leſs number thereto, 
the correſponding number in the lamella of units, 3, is to 
be written down for the quotient; and; the ſubtraction to be 
continued as before- the ſame manner the third and 
| — 6 of the quotient will be found to be 7; and the 
: re 14 +39 5 N 1 
NEPHEW *, a term relative to uncle and aunt; ſignifying 2 


prieſts, or thoſe firſt admitted into orders; and ſometinies, the 
„„ 2564s 22977 pits 165 ATR Sn 
NE PEN THE e, er Nerzurnzs, in antiquity, 4 Kind of 
magic potion, which made perſons forget all their pains and 
SO abr tae 


* 


19 


Tue word is Greek, rare, formed of the privative, vr, 
| n 


189 : a or ab/que ; and werbe, lacus, ſorrow. 
- The hepenthe mentioned in antient a or: 
_ . infuſion of a plant, now unknown: Homer ſays it was a 
plant of Egypt; and adds, that Helena made uſe of it to 
charm ber ade, and make them forget their pain. 


bugleſs, whoſe juice infuſed in wine has this effect. M. Petit 
has e ancient uepentbe. - Peri 


NEePENTHE, in macy, is a name given to a kind of op te, | 
. contrived: by — a oa the 2 


2 f * 
bad ta pete in all manner of pain Fend 
NEPER's, Naiyer's, or Narizn's bones, an inſtrument, 
ob 3 9 are much 
#4 e ſo called from its inventor J. 
baron of Merchiſton in Scotland“ 261 1 ot xx" 25 
Conſtruftios-of Nxran's leuts. Fwe rode, plates, or lamellae, 
ate provided of:wood, metal, horn, paſtbonrd, or other mat- 
ter (Tab. Algebra, Fig. 11.), of an oblong form, and divided 
each into nine little iquares ; each of which is reſolved into 
two triangles by diagonals. 


Ia theſguutle ſquares are written the numbers of the multpl | and gravel in the kidneys, 


+ . . * 
* 5 a f 
30 


was the Juice or 


brother's or ſiſter's ſon, who, according to the civil law, is in 

the third degree of conſanguinity; but, according to the canon 

law, in the ſecond. For 4g i 2957 Pad: as 
The word is formed from the Latin zepos z which in the corrupt 


properly it denoted a grandſo | 
NEPHRN TIC e, NerartiTicus, ſomething that relates to the 
| - kidneys. - See KlDbu EVT. e n A 

r 
r , 4 5 rms? 474 $+ | 


NEePHRITIC colic, is a ſort of colic, or pain arifing from 3 
ſtone or gravel in the reins, &c. e ws 
This is the moſt cruel of all colics. See Col ic. ; 
EPHRITIC wood, lignum NtPHRITICUM, a kind of medi- 
| - cinal wood | growing in New Spain, chiefly in the kingdom of 
Mexico; called by the Indians cout and tlapalcypathy, às be- 
ing ſovereign againſt nephritic pains. ' 

It muſt be choſen well cleared of its bark and rind; it is of ? 
bitter taſte; and a duſky yellow colour: but when infuſed in 
cold water, gives it a ſky-blue tincture, when viewed by ? 
falſe light, and a gold colour by. a true one: a little of 207 
acid being mixed with the tincture, both theſe colours diſap- 
peur; but'a little ail of Tartar reſtores its ſſey - blue. 
ſubſtitute ebony, and others red Braſil wood, for lignnm 


water. See Supplement, article NEZVHATTIcun Lio nun. 
Naruntric fone, lapis NEPHRITICUS,. a fort of precio 
ſtone; ſo called from its rdinary virtues againſt the ſtone 


'S 


and to theſe, on the left-hand, join the lamella of units; in 


{F: r- example z ſuppoſe the dividend 5998)5601 3860937 


& deen thaclanguage ignified the ſame: though antjently and 
n. | 


- nepbriticum'; but the deceit becomes apparent by infuſing it in 


N 


53 oo. © = 


NEPTUN. 


ins peg ſons Fromm 


NER 


f commonly of an uniform duſky green 

but eee — with white, black, or yel- 
Tr-ſeems only to differ from jaſper in its deing harder, 
and always without any thing of red. 


likewiſe, found in —_ 4 and Bohemia. 

—— once very by reaſon of the wonderful 

virtues aſcribed to it. *r of it was ſold for 1600 
in the time of the emperor Rudolphus II.— The 


* — 4 


Venice. 
Re of New Spain, who firſt difcovered'i its uſe, and 
taught it the Europeans, wear it _ about their necks, 'after 
having cut it in various figures, chiefly of the-beaks of birds: 
whenee ſome charletans take occaſion to counterfeit it, by 
— green ſtories into like figures; and ſell them, at 
prices, to thoſe: who have an opinion of their nephritic 
— ag Supplement, article NETHRTricus Layers. © 
PHRITICS, Honey medicines proper for diſcaſes of the 
kidneys, partieu] arly the ſtone. 
Such, p 


5 occafioned by "hy "None of 
name given. 


” The'word is Greek, reep; 7. f. Aileale of the reins 3 
" Yormed from rep, rein. 


The Greeks alſo give the name vs@p71s, to the firſt vertebra 
of. the loins, from its neighbourhood to the kidneys. See 


Supplement, article NEPHRITIS. 
NEPOTISML, a term ufed in Italy, in ſpeaking of the autho- 


which the pope's nephews and relations have in the admi- 
e of 7. 
and enrich them. 


has wrote wg GL on this . 11 en 1 85 
held among the antients, honour 


10 


over horſes, and 


and not conſidered under any particular quality. — They were 
cud wo the 10h of te cud A 1 
NEREIDS, NxrEIDEs, ſea- deities of 


NERVE, Nears, in anatomy, a round, White, 

2 of 

14 2 . and diſtri- 
hy ll parts ing for the con- 

an e by fe ak fied ens) fir fog 


| brain there ariſe mintite 


by coats which are detached 
to them from ** _ and pia mater, into. 5 ſeveral diſtinct 


faſciculi, or nerves, reſembling, in the polition of their com- 


| nee abril, anten e 
e ri- | 


mike its circuit Wind the 


—— 

1 — — 

and functions: the 
e e b e with thake of the 
oh Tana th 1 
ongata, or f my ere are not 

of each kind; = F 


fibres 2 though the end and effect of 


The nerves thus formed, and ſent from the medulla oblong 
and ſpinalis, while within the cranium, are ten pair, 
e Eve ; inaſmuch as moſt of them 


| . 
| thirty pair; to which may. — oy 
the vertebrar of the neck, augmen 
F 
at laſt joined to the eighth pair. 
A within the medulla, are pulpous hea 
Var. U. N*. r0g. CH. | 


| beſt for olicisl uſe is of a greyiſh green, fat and unctuous, 


a PN that dhe lattes { 
wen bl of Np, eme e as profiding | 


Whereas the Niger were feaſts of Neptune in general, | 


n as, peach — | 
NEPHRITIS®, or NeeHRITICUs Dolor, in medicine, a 


.z and of the care the popes take to raiſe |. 


of the popes have endeavoured to reform the abuſes of |. 
nepotiſm : at preſent, nepotiſm is ſaid to be aboliſhed. Leti | 


the antients, ſed to i 1 

Koen in gumber, all the daughters of Ne- 
15 6 Ke Their names and ge es 

boy "See Nx rx. 


— 
- 


— ” —_—- : 
. 


| — an open vagina reachi 
cranium, -deſtined for the unitlmiion of the ner vrt; where 


firm, hard, and well cloathed is. chey 


NE R 


ey quit it, they acquire a ſheath, or caſe, wherewith bein 
Andes, they proceed ti che gala muter, which is perforyie 


us für as the foramina of the 


the nine firſt pair, and the acceſſory pair, aſſuming this va- 
Pina, or caſe, paſs ſaſely out of the cranium. 

other thirty and one pair deſcend through ſpaces between 
the commiſſures of the apophyſes of the 8 2 re; whence; 
ate, they ate diſperſed 
through all, even the ſmalleſt points of the ſolid parts of the 


body yet known. 


The coats, or covers, of theſe nerdes, ate evtry- here in- 
veſted with blood-veſſels, lymphatics, and other veſicles of a 
very tight texture, which ſerve to collect, ſtrengthen, and 
contract the fibrillæ; and from which many of the phæno- 
mena of the nerves, and of diſeaſes, are accountable; 
As ſoon as the laſt extremities of the gerves ate abhbut to en- 


ter the parts to which they belong, they again lay alide their 
© coats, and become expanded, either into a kind of thin 


membranula, or into a ſoft pulp. 


without loſing 


- the brain 


chreugh the'ntrves' to every point of the ſolid bod 
ſmalneſs of the veſſels in the cortex, as exhibited in Kater 


bu of the brain, com 


— and and violenty len 


-cerebehhum, medulla oblo 


whole J that the brain and cafin that is 
5 Ar the baſis of an embryo, hk ; 


, Haftly,” 


tze ſolid 
und conſiſt wholly | 
5 The untients otily allowed of ſeven pairs, 


Now upon coriſidering, firſt, that the whole vaſcular medulla 


of the brain goes to the conſtituting of the fibrillæ of the 
nerves ; nay, is wholly continued into, and ends in them : 


| ſecondly, that, upon compreflion, tearing, diſperſion, putre- 


faction, &c. or the medulla of the brain, all the actions uſed 
to be performed by the nerves ariſitig/thehee, are immediately 
aboliſhed, even though the nerves continue intire, and un- 


touched: — that the nerves themſelves are every- where 
found lax, pendul 


ous, Crooked, Yetrograde, and oblique, yet 
affect motion and fenſation almoſt tiftantzneouſly: fourthly, 
that, when cloſe bound or compreſſed, though in all other 
teſpects intire, they loſe all their faculty in thoſe parts be- 
tween the ligature and the extremes to which they tend; 

any in thoſe parts between the ligature aud 
the medulla of the brain, or cerebellum; it evidently appears, 


| that'the nervous fibril do continually take up an humout, 


or juice, from the medulla of the brain, and tranſit it, 
int of the whole body; 


ſo many diſtinct canis, to every | 
and, dy means thereof alone, perform all their functions in 
ſenſation, muſcular motion, c. which humour is what we 


1 — call animal ſpirits, or the nervous Juice. 


or does there appear any probability in that opinion main- 


taiied by ſome; viz. that the nerves perform all their action 
by the vibration of à tenfe fibrilla ; which is inconſiſtent with 
the nature of a ſoft, pulpous, flaccid, crooked, wavy nerve, 
and with that nice diſtinctneſs wherewith the objects of our 
ſenſes are and muſcular motions performed. 
Now after the ſame fnanner as the'arterial blood is perpetu- 
ally carried into all the parts of the body furniſhed war” 
thoſe veſſels, ſo we conceive a julce p et the cortex of 


and cerebellum, conveyed thence every 4 — 


injections, which yet are only arterlous, and therefore incre- 


body, |... 
N + long bod 1 dibiy thicker than the laſt emiſfary derived thence, ſhew how 


lender cheſe hoNlow nervous ftamina muſt be; but the 
pared with the exceeding ſmalneſs 00 


each fibrilla, ewa, that their number muſt be great beyond 
" the limits of all 1 irnagination 
Origin of the Nesvss.—Froin every e 2 Ms oe im inthe And 

855 


t tity of conſtantly 
— op — Ne e 
Alon, of thete little canis A. 


. e is every moment prepared, and the . . 
30 continually protruding the former, "as ooh as it has done its 


laſt office, it — to be driven out 'of the laſt flaments j into 


VP, elſewhere ; * 
. and , from theſe to the common lywphatic veſſels with 


ence into the ſymphatics ſomewhat larger; 


Aves of veitis, arid, at length, into the veins, and the 


< blart: and thus, like the other juices of the, body, does it 


ee dn ; of the | 
ata, and medi 

to the bulk of the of the foltds of the body ; the 
great number of nerve diſtribute" hetice thro out. the 


e ſpinal 


Upon the Whole, if we 


the great ighi, the other afterwards 


t chere is Kade dhy part ef 4 doch doe 


what feels or moves; it will ap probable, that all 
parts of he bod ave wort —_ * 


of them. 
Which, e 


mur des, g from ic 
- x — NE \\ 
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—— triviti a before eher, reckon th, With we 
"#8 follow: i $9249 
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whe, * to 
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1 
ö 


Il 
| 

| 
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- -— p 


— 


orbit 2 ing ong t 
culus out again 
Eh ey 177 1 
. are po Kerr 


their thro che os cribroſum, are diſtributed through. 
FE SEED tough 


of ſmelling 7 Tok, Ant (© — . it. h b. 


- Opeic Nznvss ; theſe 
6 


baſis, a little _ a 


Veyed to the tunics of the 
do teceive the ed of 


. 1 


1. A. cent, and obliguus inſtrior; except 
. . Anat. ( 


EZ lit. k k. ' 

. Pathetic NERVES ariſe behind the teſtes; and, 
"the ſkull at the ſame. foramen with the former pair, ſpend 52. 
themſelves on the trochlear muſcle.— See Tab. Anat. 


(Hol. ] He. 5: m m. 


2 7 of NERVES, the karge! of all thoſe coming from the | 
1 2 11 
— —— 1 
ſends r palate, tongue, 
teeth, and molt parts of the mouth and face, but alſo to the | 

_ breaſt, lower venter, præcordia, &c. by means of the inter- 
, coſtals, which are partly compoſed of branches of this 


- nerve; whence ariſes 2 conſent, or f „between thoſe 
- . parts of the 2 Tab. Anat. (Cl) fs. 5. 
f. un. 


9 from the annular 


belli, and is, at its origin, very but, before its 
e the dura mater, it is divid 313 


retty tough | 
= RE ella it forms a plexus, called ganglio- 
.. Be o een 


Aura mater, enters the 


T . | 

| E into — 
. 
into "three leſs branches: the firſt of which, after ſending 


2427 


to the tunica. 


e ner us, and, 
"with others from the third pair, forms a fort of plexus | 


| cations z the interior beſtowed on the glands, the cheek, ml 
0. lips; the reſt on the lower palpebra, and the ex- 


YE mater; * Sek rao nÞ again, 

e 
r | 
third. twig is ſpent partly, on the eye-lids, and deer erbten 


muſcles, the external i of the n 
e 3 he 


7 

— 
3 * 

Cx" 

* 


be teguments 
a pci na f th 


2 2 1. - 


2 that draw up the noſe, 

. — MER e which draws up the upper-eye-lid, is. ſpent 

720 muſcex ofthe forchea, and the common integuments 
fore-part of the head. 


nd over the etc and motor, is | 
"Pf two; Das Fa 21 ee 2 Anat. (Ofteol. ) fg. S. lit. p 


enters 
te, making lon fre orbit, 


—* 


6 of the inner, 


. Anat. Ofteol. $14: - 
5 nn 2 K. 5 and te m n e is divided into three conj. 


The faſt ee to.the root of the tongue, and thence, p- 


N. ER 


: 2 2 brain, or cerebrum, are, "I 1 | 
RVES.. See SEVENTH — — 


84 


—— 


dr Mb 1 


andula * the — 
the orbi muſcles running 


the outer and ſmaller ſends wed! 


is diſtributed, by, foxeral | 
eye-lids, and orbicular muſcles : the third ſlip 


at a the 
As ſoon as it quits th 


face, the 5 upper teeth, 


1 
p 0 


1 


7 
| 


Li 


| 


L 
1 


N. 


enters the 
by en Bights pair of 22 r or 122 par vagum, ſprings from the 


'1 


|---. to ſeveral fibrillas, which go to che teguments of the face; th, 


- - which go from the noſe to the fauces, is divided into two; 
' membrana pituitaria: the lower, paſſing a peculiar ho] 
duted into that ſpongy fleſh” that lines the palate, and the 


The third little branch is ſpent on that part of the m 
pituitatia, that lines the fauces upon the _ and muſcle 


The poſterior, or — after a few 


| which end in capillaries at ita extremity ; and, joining every. 
Where with the branches of the-ninth pair, ferve boch th: 


; The ſecond, or middle branch, 


accompanied with branches of the carotid arteries, and little 


13 at à pecul 
fibres, —— into the muſcles of the lower lip, 


Sixth pair of NxRVES, or the gufdtorii, riſe from the medi- 


The ſeventh pairs. or auditory Nerves, ing from the 


The hard portion, 


en yi to the membrane that lines the 


75 


© - miembranethat'cloathes the inſide of the cavity of che apopty- 
u mamillaris: after this, the hard branch ſends off two other 


© whoſe cord it forms whence,” creepin over che 


laris, ſehds ſome twigs to the maſſeter, and others to the 
| ing ſome fibrillæ on the glands, out of which it iſſues, divides 


The ſoft and larger portion of this pair divides into three n. 
© mifications; the upper whereof pales through a ſmall foramen 


brane, which lines its inner ſurface: the ſecond and third n- 
mifications are alſo ſpent on the inner parts of the conch 


nn nn i eee 


N ER 


and goes out at an hole peculiar to it; after which it divides in. 


lip, the muſcle — draus the lower part of the noſs 
laterally, and the inner muſcle of the noſe: - 
The ſecond {mall branch, running downwards behind the dug, 


the upper whereof is diſtributed, by many twigs, into the 


the hind. and lateral part of the bone of the palate, is df. 


membrane — 


thereabouts, and upon the tonſils. 


2 the Tal through th the h forum? 
ſent off ſome twigs to the buccinator, maſſeten 


ceeding forwards, ſends ſeveral branches to the m 
: it ſends others along the inner ſubſtance of the 


muſcles and the pap glands; and contribute to the 

4 well as the mah, ofthe tongue ah 
difiributing a tig ins 

the maxillary glands, and the muſcles ſtylogloſſus, and mylo- 

gloſſus, enters the ſinus of the lower jaw, along which it rum, 


veins, which return to the internal jugulars; and, beſides {end- 
ing off a twig to each tooth, with the metnbranes of the 
foreſaid veſſels, contributes to ſorm a membrane, which lines 
the whole ſinus. At the fourth grinder it divides into two, 
the leſs whereof runs 5 the joming of the jaw ; the bigger 

ration, is divided into ſeverll 


and chin. 
The third, or exterior branch, is ſpent on the parotid gla 


E e 5 22 
p enter the ſame e, or ſin, 
of the ſkull, on the fide of the fella, as the fifth pair does; 
whence, Eo op. to jel thoſe ofthe aß pai 

their e intercoſtals, it goes out of the ſkull, 2 
reg own hole with the > and Ends in the 
abducent miiſcles of the cye; ſending, withal, ſome twig 
to the tongue. See Tab. Anat. ( Ofteel. ) fig. 5. "lit. en 


lary tract of the fourth yentricle, and paſſing out of 24 6 
ſkull, through an hole of the os petroſum, divides into tw 
branches; or portions, an hard, and a ſoft one. 
a little os 16.8 upper pare > 
e barrel of the ear, ſends of: 

butes itſelf into the dura mater, except 


ear, to the D. cles that line the ear, and the fine 


twigs, one to the eighth pair; the other to the tym 
. male 
out of the ear, and ſends a rami ava alatoben 


The ſame hard branch, coming out : of the proceſſis mani 
about the ear, where it divides into two other rarmit- 


part of the face. The exterior ramiffcation, beſtou- 


into two; the upper diſtributed Into the quadratus, and outer 
parts of the wider jaw; the lower ſpent on the integumend 
of the fore and literal part of the neck, ſome mules of i 
lower; aw,” and che maſtoidal muſcle. . 


into the concha, where, it forms a fine mem- 


5 8 3 which — furniſh with membrans, 


a little above the olivaria corpora, 200 
out of tie ſkull thro ugh the ſame perforations with de 
tera ſinus's of the dura mater. —Sce Tab, Anat. (O 


little farther, K e | 
and, at the ſecond vertebra of the neck, by the nerves int 
n EONS lt fs 


P 


ie muſcles of the Jarynx, gula, neck, Ec. particularly from 


2 ganglioform 


lexus, formed by its union with a branch 
of the ee 


Hence deſcending to the thorax, it 


| makes another plexus under the clavicle, whence ariſes the 


recurrent nerve on the right ſide, as on the left it has its riſe 
from the trunk of the te itſelf. The right recurrent 


zs reflected at the axillary artery; the Jeft at the deſcend-- 


branch of the aorta ; each, running aſide the trachea, 
impart ſome twigs to it, and terminate in the muſcles of the 
larynx. Their uſe is in the formation and modulation of 


the voice. 


Againft the origin of the aorta it ſends off a branch towards 


te heart, which dividing into two, the leſſer twiſts about 


nary vein ; the bigger proceeds to the pericardium, 
22 at having ent off 4 twig, which, with others 
from the intercoſtals, makes the plexus cardiacus ſuperior : 
ing till farther, it ſends out ſeveral ramifications, 
which, meeting together, make the plexus pneumonicus, 
whence ariſe fibres eſſels a 
the lungs. In its paſſage downwards it diſtributes ſeveral 
branches of the ceſophagus, along which it runs, 


About the. lower vertebræ of the neck the trunk divides into 


two branches, the external and internal, communicating all 
by ſeveral ramifications, and at length reuniting. The 
reſt of this pair joins with the intercoſtals in the formation 
of ſeveral plexus's in the lower venter, and in them ſeems to 
mate. 
Abog with theſe, and wrapped up in the ſame coat from the 
dura mater, paſs the 


Acceſſory NERvEs, par acceſſorium, which has its origin from 


intercoſtal Nx vEs conſiſt o 


artery; thence 


the medulla contained in the vertebræ of the neck. Soon af- 
ter its return out of the ſkull, it leaves the par v again, 
and is diſtributed 105 08 muſcles — the neck 
—See Tab. Anat. I.) Ag. 5. lit. r. | 
| — filaments, derived partly 
from the brain; viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth pair; 
and partly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe branches they 
receive from the vertebral nerves. Is FOES, 
In each trunk of theſe nerves, ere it arrives at the thorax, 
are two cervical plexus's; the upper whereof receives a branch 
from each trunk of the par vagum ; the other ſends out ſeve- 
ral ramifications to the ceſophagus, and aſpera arteria, and 
particularly a | 
ſame — — two other ramifications to the cardiac 
plexus ; which are joined a little lower by a third, from 
which the in nerve, deſcending to the clavicles, di- 
vides into two, and embraces and conſtringes the ſubclavian 
ing-the thorax, it receives 1 — K 1 = 
ies from the upper vertebral nerve, together with which it 

Jos. kr the iNtercoftal plexus; and thence deſcending 
along the ſides of the vertebræ, and receiving a nervous twig 


from each of them, to the os ſacrum, and entering the ab- 


duomen, it forms ſeveral conſiderable plexus's; viz. the lie- 


Ninth pair NERVES, 


© * 


o 
„ 


naris, hepaticus, the two renales, meſentericus magnus, and 


two little ones in the pelvis. + 64 

oforii lingue, ariſe from the middle 
of the centrum ovale, by three or four ſmall twigs, and go 
out of the ſxull near the eſs of the occiput ; and ſend 
8 2 to the tongue. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 

86,115 Ann 1 e 

They may be likewiſe called gu/tatorii, as they, contribute, 
together with the branches of the fifth and ſixth pair, to the 
ſenſation of taſting. 99% e. AS 5 


Tenth pair of NERVES ariſes by two or three branches from the 


Nravgs \from the ſpinal marrow— The ſpinal Nanvss (6. e. 4 


medulla oblongata, ; juſt below the corpora pyramidalia and 
i 4 1 the ogg, of the madulla ſpinalis ; | 


olivaria, or ra | edulla . 
whence, reflecting a little backwards, it goes out of the ſkull 
between the firſt vertebra of the neck, and the proceſs of the 
ecciput.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. t t. 
It is ſpent on the external muſcles of the head and ears. 


thoſe ſpringi m the medulla after its egreſs. out of the 
ſkull, where it lays aſide the name oblongata, and aſſumes 


that of ſpinalis) are thirty pair: of which, ſome are reck- | 
oned as belonging to the neck, as having their origin thence, | 


and called cervical nerves ;\ others to the dorſum, or back, 


and called dorſal nerves ; others to the loins, called lumbal | 
Peary” the reſt to the os ſacrum.— See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) | 
-b.lit. bb. | * 


al NxR VRS. Of theſe there are ſeven pair: the firſt pair 


the vertebii, through particular perforations near the tranſ- 
Verſe proceſſes, | 
ear,—See Tab. Alat. (Ofteol.) fig. 6. lt. d 4. 

: ſecond pair contributes the main branch towards the for- 
mation of the diaphragmatic nerves, which, according to 
Mraz ſpring only from the fourth and ſixth pair. 


three laſt pair of the neck, joining with the two firſt of | 


the dorſum, or thorax, make the brdchial nerven. 


* 


t conſtringe the veſſels and veſicles of 


; 


ſhoulders. | 


one to the recurrent nerve. From the] 


ariſe between the firſt and ſecond vertebra of the neck, and, 
_ Contrary to the reſt, come out before and behind; whereas 
the other ſix pair come out laterally from the junctures of 


Theſe go to. the muſcles of the head and | 


x 


N ES 


All the cervical nerves fend innumerable branches to the muſ- 
cles, and other parts of the head, neck, and ſhoulders. ' 
W * NeRvEs are in number twelve: thete, excepting what 

e two upper pair contribute to the brachial nerves, are ge- 


nerally diſtributed into the intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles, - 


the pleura, and external parts of the thbrax.— See Tab. Arat. 
(Oftesl.) foe. 6. lit. f f. | 

Lumbal Nerves are five pair: the firſt of Whith ſends two 
branches to the lower ſide of the diaphragm ; the ſecond, tome 
twigs to the genital parts, and others, as well is the three 
following; to give the firſt roots to the crurul nerves the 
reſt of the branches of the /umbdl nerves are diſtributed into 
the muſcles of the loins, and adjacent parts.—See Tab. Anat. 
(Oſteol.) fig. 6. lit. g g. 

Ne&ves of the os ſacrum are ſix pair; the firſt three or four 
pair whereof are beſtowed wholly on the c<ural nerves, 
the reſt on the muſcles of the anus, veſica, and genital 

rts. | 

Brachial NERves are the offspring, partly, of the cervicals; 

and partly of the dorſals : theſe, after the f&veral branches 

, whereof they are compoſed, have been variouſly complicated 

and united, run but a little way in a trunk ere they divide 

in into ſeveral branches; variouſly diſtributed into the 

＋ of the ſkin and arms. See Tub. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 
Aut. e e. 

Diaphragmatic NERvxs ate likewiſe the offsptings of the cervi- 
cals: theſe, after joining in a trunk, run through the medi- 
aſtinum undivided, till they arrive near the diaphragm, into 
which they ſend off ſeveral branthes ; ſome itito the muſcular; 
others into the tendinous part of it. 

Crural NERvEs conſiſt of an union of fix or ſeven pair; viz. 
the three laſt of the lumbal, and three or four firſt of the os 

 ſacrum: theſe, after having ſpent their upper branches on the 
muſcles of the thigh and ſkin, as far as the knee, proceed in 
a trunk downwards, which ſends its branches to the extre- 
mities of the toes, ſupplying, as it goes, the muſcles and 
ſkin of the leg and foot: this is the largeſt and firmeſt nervous 
trunk in the . | 

Capillaments of the 3 See the article CAPILLAMENT, 

Nxxvxs, in botany, are long, tough, ſtrings, running either 
acroſs, or lengthwiſe of the leaves of plants. | 

NERves, in architecture, denote the mouldings of projecting 
arches of vaults, or thoſe ariſing from the branches of ogives, 
and eroſſing each other diagonally in Gothic vaults ; ſerving 
to ſeparate the pendentives. | 

NERVOSh Cons the article 3 f ww 

a, in anatomy. AVERNOSA 4. 

NERVOUS Cohic. See the article Colic. | ale | 

NeRvovs Spirit, or Juice, denotes a pure, ſubtile, volatile, 
humour, better known by the name of animal ſpirits ; ſe- 
creted from the arterious blood in the cortical part of the 

brain, collected in the medulla N and thence driven, 


by the force of the heart, into the cavities of the nerves; to 


be conveyed by them throughout the body, for the purpoſes 


- of ſenſation, and animal motion. | | 
NEST. See the article Nipus. - RIGGS TT. 
NESTORIANS, a fe& of antient heretics,” ſtill faid ta 

be ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant; whoſe. di- 
ſttinguiſhing toner , dug Mary is not the mother of 
God. 3 | 1 LIFT DO 2 


They take their name from Neſtorius, who, of a monk, 
became a prieſt, and à celebrated 'preacher; and was at 
le after the death of Siſinnius in 428. raiſed by The- 
odoſius to the ſee. of Conſtantinople. run 
At. fiſt he ſhewed a great deal of zeal againſt hereſy, in his 
ſermons before the emperor :- but, at length, taking the li- 
| to ſay, that he found in Scripture, that Mary was the 
mother of Jeſus ; but that he no-where found, that Mary was 
the mother of God ; his- auditory was ſhocked, and a great 
art of them retired from his communion. 
is writings were ſoon ſpread through Syria and Egypt, where 
he made many converts, notwithſtanding the vigorous oppu- 
ſition of St. Cyril. 7 


+ His capital tenet was, chat there are two perſons in Jeſus 


Chriſt; and that the virgin was not his mother as God, but 
only as man. See PERSON. ne n 6 
This doctrine was condemned in the council of Epheſus, at 


which aſſiſted above 200 biſhops ; and Neſtorius was anathe; 


matized, and depoſed from his ſee. 


Neſtorius was not the author of this error, but borrowed it at 


Antioch, where he had ſtudied. Theodorus Mopſueſtanus 
had taught the ſame: before him. 5 * 


It is ſomething difficult to determine whether or no the 


Chaldee Chriſtians, who ſtill profeſs Neſtoriani m, have pre- 


.- cilely the ſame ſentiments with Neſtorius, whom they till 
eſteem as their patriarch. - 'They have. made ſeveral reunions 
with the Romiſh church; but none of them have ſubſiſted 
lon * N that under the pontificate 
of Pa « k CTY n 15 8594 

Till the time of pope Julius III. they acknowleged but one 
GG | Cs 3 ee 


N 


ado aſſumed the q patriarch of Babylon. 
154 a diviſion ariſin 8 the patriarchate be- 
came divided, at leaſt for * and a new patriarch was 

inted by that pope, who, made his reſidence at Caremit 
Kg SCA whoſe ſucceſſor, however, unable to with- 
ſtand the power of the patriarch of Ba 2 E 
2 within the confines of Perſia.— 


V.. 


tificate of Paul V. I no | 


wad, >a with the Romiſh church, whom their patriarch ſo- 
ems owned for *p mother, Ge. ©. 3 ooo” 
his miniſters to ome to negotiate union, and com- 
poling an explication of the articles of religion, rs 
Lord dif 15 the Romiſh church were repreſented as 
ver 
Nö 


ET, NSAr, in vommere, ometin pure, .and — | 
an 
Thus, wine 4 1-4 4pm net, when not falſified os m- 
cated; and coffee, rice, Peppers Sc. — when dhe füth 
and impurities are ſeparated from 
a 3 whey ha ao fin orig 
| when tranſparent | 
Nux is alſo uſed for what remains We the tare has been taken 
eee 1 noe 


Bll 


has Wade all tare and g 
8 I — 
0, 
r Fee the rt * | 
 Tramel-NeT. See the article TRAMEL. 
NETE hyperboleon*, in the antient muſic, the name of the 
bi F or the anti 
| or diagramma. 
Abe verde h Greek, 
6 4. * of the hig 


4 : ' 


way yarn, and Cones, 
— ahn 


a he mi, la, i Gif ae FW pas, 
er the modern ſyſtem. a 

W oton , in the antient maſic, was one of the 
chords of the lyre, or ſyſtem of the antients. | 


n 
is The yard ove: from the Gangh. go. .ay r 


1. anſwers to the En fi, mi, of the third oave of the organ, 
— n®, in dhe antient mufte, the name of the 


e es 4 


[make the b malls fall berween th meſe 
"4 '* The word comes from the Greek eri, Turngeuaren ns 


. between the la and fi. 
laſt of the added; where is ie word e 


The chord had the ſame the Neu. dee, 
N 2 {oa 


. NEVELL . the ori Vaan 


i * 


11 


ESE IA? ad 
ERVINEsS, in medicine, remedies 


the nerves, and nervous STI Oe: 
* 2 01 
a "® The word is formed from be Greek, tiveor, ee | 
Such are betony, lavender, tals, bo 
and others 2 K n 
, NEUROGRAP in non, «defer ion of th vere 
Reim. Vieuſlens, -a phyſician bf an excel- 
- lent treatiſe in Latin, under the title a Univer- 


alis; where he ſhews, that there are more ramifications of 
the nerves in the ſkin, than in the muſcles, and all the other 


R of the ſame place, has'alſo'a trea- 

tiſe called Neurogr | 

f NEUROLOGY, > c ious of the pars. — 
extent than neur +, inaſ- 


Neurology ſeems to be of 
much as the latter ma be underſtood not only 
of figures and engravings, repreſent- 


42 


ing them; whereas: the former is reſtrained to diſeourfing 


on the nerves, but 


nor paſlive. 


"Games divide verbs neuter into, iſt, Such PX do not fi 


- 1NEUTRAL Saks, among 


7 NEWTONIAN Philoſophy, N 


N E W 
are thoſe which govern nothing, and that are neither agire 


| When the Action, expreſſed by the verb, has no object to fall 

» but the verb alone ſupplies the whole idea of the action; 

= verd'! is ſaid to be neuter : as, I eps thou yawneſ, * 

ſneezes, we walk, ye run, they ſtand {t!1] 

I 

action, but a os as albet, it is white; or 1 fag. 1 

as ſedet, he ſits; or have ſome relation to place, as adeſt, he 

is preſent; or to ſome other ſtate or attribute, as regnat, m 


rules, &c. 
And, 2dly, Thoſe that do ſignify actions, though thoſe are 
bject different from the re, 


ſuch as do nag paſs into „ #9 
0 
fin ina ceaſe to be neuter, and com. 


as to 57 to 
But this latter 
mence active, eſpecially i in Greek and Latin, when a ſubject 
is given them; as vivere vitam, ambulare diam, pugnart yu. 
gnam. Thus che old French poets lay, Soupirer ; ou tourment ; 
the Engliſh, To /igh bis woes, &c. 
But this is obſerved only to obtain where ſomething pariicu- 
lar is to be expreſſed, which is not contained in the verb: 
as uivere vitam beatam, to live an happy life 3 Pugnare by 
nam , to fight a good fight, &c. 
According to the abbot 2 verbs neuter may be di. 
vided ns aclive and paſſive : thoſe that form their 
tenſes in iſh by the auxiliary verb to have ; in French, by 
avoir : the = thoſe that form them, in Engliſh, with 
the verb to be; in French, . 
Thus, to ſleep, to yawn, dormir and me are neuter; 
active. To come, and to arrive, are neuters paſſeve. 
chemiſts, are 'a 2 of interme- 
diate ſalts between acids and alkalies; parts ru nature 
oh both. See xe Supplement, article NEUTRAL. 
9 gives the appella A appellation extra] to a for: of . 
in divers qualities, both fram nous, acid, 


2 pirits—Tbeſe he alſo calls anomymous and ade 


aus ſpirits. 
r. the ſtate of a perſon, a ig, a. 
NEW. © See the articles AurIExr, Mopzax, &c 


New Algebra. See the article ALGERRA. | 

New Aftronemy. See the article ASTRONOMY. 

Nzw neomenia, that ſtate of the moan a. Jittle before, - 
and 4 


e after, ber conjunction with the ſun. 
Nzw Hg See the article STYLE. | 
Nzw Tables. . See the article TALES. 


nee the wang een ich u pair 


turn about; „10 that of the Hana 

eos Fw 1:0). me 
Er ye ke! ang cylinder of ſtone which bears on 
bf een oth * 


eee = 5 97 Lr 
perpendi , receivin tenons of the 
e it Ve wards; nod and wherein are fitted the 
reſty of the ſtaircaſe, and the flights of each ftory. 
. of the hewenly bod Ine bar, b. 
es; 
25 Fe Sir Iſaac OO oY 
Tpbe term Newtonian 
322 
Some authors, er 1 C 
| cular philoſophy, conſidered 7 ſtands co and 
reformed by the diſcoveries and improvements made i in ſeye- 
ral parts theteof, by Sir Tfac Newton. 
83 ſenſe it is that Graveſande calls his elements of phy- 
' TIntroduftio ad 93 Mutonianam. 
And in this ſenſe the Newtonian is the fame with the ber 
"= 777 
patetic, and the antient corpuſcular- 
Omen, "by Newton Neue Ds the method or order. 
| which Sir hae Newton obſerves in philoſophizing ; v:z. the 
reaſoning, and drawin wing of conculigns direaly from phævo- 
| mena, e of all previous hypotheſes ; the beginning 
from ſunple principles; deducing the firſt powers and law 
of nature from a few ſcle& phænomena, and then 227 
thoſe laws, Se. to account for other things. See 


NATURE; 
And, in this ſenſe, the Netotenian philoſophy is the ſame with 


| alone.——Will has given a fue neurolopy, in his Anatome | 
NEUTER, {patrons ee 1 


Bo + and is neither friend, nor foe. 

judge ought to be neuter-in the cauſes he jud 
ſtions where reaſon 8 
to the ſide of the unhappy. 


_ NegvTen, in grammar, Weesen of gener of uns hich | 


from, mats emi, 


5 nor femin 
| The Latins have threekinds 
eee, in Engliſh, and 


no ſuch thing as xexter nouns. 


- FVerbsNeurTER, by ſome grammaians called intren/itive verbs, 8 


ok 


the, axpariments) philolphy z und tay oppoſed o th 1 


corpuſc 
Others, by Newtonian L that wherein phy- 
fical bodies are nenies ile; ngany thay en of ph _ 
P 


| EY. and mechanics are applied to the 19] 


In wh which ſenſe, the Newtonian is theme with the mech 
8 and N e 
. "underſtand, th 


by Newtonian þ 
05 of of ohyk ical 5 5 which phi c Newton has han- 


Sa and e e in his Principia. 
Others,  laftly, by "Wi phil phy, mean, the 
$692 r 


new 


inciples 


=R SSR SR - 2 


8 * 


FY ee 


republiſhed, with conſiderable improvements. —Several other 


Phyſ. Mathemat. : Graveſande in Element. & Inſtit. and 


but lowly abroad; Newtonianiſm bas ſcarce, two or three ad- 
berents ja a nation; but Cartefianiſm, Huygeniariſm, and 
© Liibnitzianiſm, remain Rill in the chief potteſſion. 
book of the Principia. The two preceding books are taken 
ciples of mathematics as have the moſt relation to philoſo- 


do render them leſs dry and geometrical, the author illuſtrates 


cuum, Cc. 


tions of the planets and comets, the theory, of the moon, and 


was firſt written in the popular way: but conudering, that 


the thing from being in continua diſpute, he afterwards di- 
geſted the ſum of that book into propoſitic ns, in the mathe- 


a had firſt conſidered the principles. Not that it is neceſſary, 


\..over.- It is 2 to have read the definitions, laws ot mo- 


. which, the author himſelf directs us to paſs on to the book 


CITY, Cc. A general idea, or abſtract of the whole, we 
ſhall here gratify the reader withal ; to ſhew in what relation 
- the ſeveral parts ſtand to each, other. | 


Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Iutroduct. ad Mot. Mar- 
their effects in the primary planets : but the glory of bring- 


in which the obſervations of all aſtronomers agree. 2. The 


3: The periodical, times of the primary planets about the 


' Procally as the;ſquares of their diſtances from the ſame cen- 
tre. 2, The ſame holds of the ſatellites of Saturn with re- 
ard to Saturn; of the moon wich regard to the earth; and 


incit ich git Iſaae Newton has brought into philoſophy ; 
2 re founded thereon ; and the new ſolutions uf 
t nomena thence deduced; or that which charaCterizes, 
and diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy from all others, —Which is 
the ſenſe wherein we ſhall chiefly conſider it. 1 
As to the hiſtory of this philoſophy, we have but little to ſ.y: 
it was firſt made public in the year 1686. by che author, then 
a fellow of Trinity- coll. ge, Cambridge; and in the year 1713. 


authors have ſince attempted to make it plainer; by ſetting 


aſide many of the more ſublime mathematical reſearches. | 


4: ſubſtituting either more obvious reaſonings, or expe i 
— in lieu We particularly Whitton in his FPræieci. 


Dr. Pemberton in his View. 


Notwithſtanding the great merit of this philoſophy, and the 
univerſal reception it has met with at-home, it gains ground 


The philoſophy itſelf is laid down principally in the third 
up in preparing the way for it, and lay ing down ſuch prin- | 
y: ſuch are the. Jaws and conditions of powers. And th ſe, 


by ſcholia in philoſophy; relating chiefly to the denſity and 
reſiſtance of bodies, the motiou of light and ſounds, a Va- 


In the third book he proceeds to the philoſophy itſelf ; and 
from the ſame principles deduces the ſt ucture of the uni- 
verſe, and the powers of gravity, whereby budies tend to- 
wards the ſun and planets; and from theſe powers, the mo- 


the tides, Sd * 3 — 1 
This book, which be calls De Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, 


ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſaid principles, wouid not 


conceive the force of the conſequences, nor be induced to lay | 


aſide their antient prejudices ; for this reaſon, and to prevent 


matical manner; ſo as it might only come to be read by ſuch 


a man ſhould maſter them all. Many of them even the 
firſt-rate mathematicians would find a — in getting 
tion, and the three -firſt ſections of the firſt book; after 
de Sy/lemate Mundi. F N 

The ſeveral articles of this phi/»/ophy are delivered under 
their reſpective heads in this dictionary; as SUN, Moos, 


PraxtTt, ComeT, EARTH, AIR, CENTRIFUGAL. Force, 


Ra81s5TANCE, Mebium,' MaTTER, Space, ELASTI- 


The great principle on which the whole philoſophy is found- 


N 
. 


is the power of gravity. This principie is not new: 
tis. He even diſcovered ſome of the properties thereof, and 


ing it to a ph; ſical demonſtration was reſerved to the Eng- 
lih philoſopher. See GRAVIT v. | * 
His proof of the principle from phænomena, together with 
the application of the fame principle to the various other, ap- 
pearances of nature, or the deducing thoſe appearances ſrom 
that principle, conſtitute the Newtonian ſyſtem; which, 
drawn iu miniature, will Rand thus: | 2 

1, The phænomena are, 1. That the ſatellites of Jupiter 


do, by radii drawn to the centre of the planet, deſcribe areas 


proportional to their times; and that their periodical times 
are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from its centre 


ſame phænomenon holds of the ſatellites of Saturn, with re- 
gard to Saturn 3 and of the moon with regard to the earth. 


an are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their mean diſtances from 
the ſun. But, 4. The primary planets do not deſcribe areas 
any- way proportional to their periodical times, about the 


earth ; as being ſometimes ſeen ſtationary, and ſometimes | 


retrograde with regard thereto... | | 
2, 1. The powers whereby the ſatellites of Jupiter are con- 


ſtantly drawn out of their rectilinear courſe, and retained in | 


their orbits, do reſpect the centre of Jupiter, and are, reci- 


of the primary planets. with regard to the ſun. 


of that gravity is retained in her orbit: e, 


7, The moon gravitates towards the earth, and by the power | 


N E W 


of the o her ſatellites with reſpect to their primary planets ; 
and of the primarics with reſpect to the ſun. See Moon. 

As to the mcan, the propoſition is thus proved: The moon's 
mean diſtance is 60 ſemidiameters. of the earth ; her period, 
with regard to the fixed lars, is 27 days, 7 hou«s, 43 minutes; 

and the earth's circumference 123249600 Paris feet. Now, 

_ ſuppoſing the moon to have Icft al! its motion, and to be let 
d:op to the earth, with the power which retains her in her 
orbit; in the ſpace of one minute ſhe will fall 1 5 Ir Paris 
feet; the arch ſhe deſcribes in her mean motion at the di- 
ſtance of 60 ſemidiameters of the earth being the verſed 

tine of 15 7's Paris feet. Hence, as the power, as it ap- 
proaches the earth, increaſes in a duplicate ratio of the di- 
ſtance inverſly ; fo as, at the ſurface of the earth, it is 60 X 60 
greater than at the moon; a body falling with that force in 
our region muſt, in a minute's time; deſcribe the ſpace of 
boxboX1s5 i; Paris feet; and 15 & Paris feet in the ſpace 
of one ſecond. | | | 6 
But this is the rate at which bodies fall, by gravity, at the 
fur ace of our earth; as Huygens has demonſtrated, by expe- 

timents with'p:ndulums, Corſequently, the power where- 

by the moon is retained in her orbit, is the fame with that 
we call gravity : tor if they were different, a body falling 
witi both powers together, would deſcend with double the 
velocity, and in a fecond of time would therefore deſcribe 
30 g tcet. Sce DESCENT of Boties, © © | 
As to the other ſecondary planets, their phænomena, with 
reſpect to their primary ones, being of the ſame kind with 
thofe of the moon about the earth; it is argued by analogy, 
they depend on the fame cauſes : it being a rule ot axiom 
which ail philoſophers agree to, that effects of the ſame kind 
have the ſame cauſes. Again, attraQtion is always mutual, 
7. e. the reaction is equal to the action. Conſequently, the 
primary planets gravitate towards their ſecondary ones; the 
earth towards the moon, and the ſun towards them all. And 
this gravity, with regard to each ſeveral planet, is recipro- 
cally as the ſquare of its diſtance from its centre of gravity. 

4, All bodies gravitate towards all the planets ; and their 
weights towards any one planet, at equal diſtances from 
the centre ot the pianet, are proportional to the quantity 
of m:t:er in each. enn, e od 
For the law ol the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the earth, 
ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from the reliſtance of 
the air, is this, that all bodies fall equally in equal times : 

© but the nature of gravity or weight, no doubt, is the ſame 

on the other planets, as on the earth. "© * © 16: 

Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the moon, 

and together with the moon deprived at once of all progreflive 

motion, and dropped towards the earth: it is ſhewn, that 
in equal times they would deſcribe” equal ſpaces with the 
moon ; and, therefore, that their quantity of matter is to 
that of the moon, as their weights to its weight. Add, 
that ſince ſupiter's ſatellites i 2 in times that are in a 
ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from the centre of Ju- 
© piter, and conſequently at equal diſtances from Jupiter their 
\ accelerating .gravities are equal; therefore, falling equal alti- 
tudes in equal times, they will deſcribe equal ſpaces; juſt as 
heavy bodies do on our earth. And the fame argument will 
hold of the primary planets with regard to the ſun. And 
the powers whereby unequal bodies are equally accelerated, 
are as the bodies; f. e. the weights are as the quantities of 
matter in the planets. And the weights of the primary and 

" ſecondary planets towards the ſun are as the quantities of 

matter in the pl-nets and ſatellites. And hence are ſeveral 
corollaries drawn relating to the weights of bodies on the 
ſurface of the earth, magnetiſm, and the exiſtence of a va- 
cuum. Which ſee under the articles Vacuum, WEIOHT, 
and MAGNETISM. © Tg fb @ dr nes As 
5% Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in pro- 
8 to the quantity of matter in each. hy 

at all the planets gravitate towards each other, has been 
already ſhewn ; likewiſe, that the gravity towards any one, 
conſidered apart, is reciprocally as the ſquare of its diſtance 
from the centre of the planet: conſequently, gravity is pro- 
portional to the matter therein. Farther, | as all the parts of 
any planet, A, gravitate towards another planet, B; and 
the gravity of any part is to the gravity of the whole, as the 
matter of the part to the matter of the whole; and reaction 

| equal to ction; the planet B will gravitate towards all the 

parts of the planet A; and its gravity towards any. part will 
e to its gravity towards the whole, as the matter of the part 
to the matter of the whole. end; 5 an RN | 
Hence, we derive methods of finding and comparing the gra- 
vities of bodies towards different planets; of finding the quan- 
tities of matter in the ſeveral. planets, and their 1 | 
ſimce the weights of equal bodies revolving about planets are 

as the diameters of their orbits, directly; and as the ſquares of 
the periodical times, inverſly.; and the weights at any diſtance 

from the centre of the planet are greater or leſs in a duplicate. 
ratio of their diſtances, inverſly : and ſince the quantities of 

ee 
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ber their N 9 laſtly, fince the weights of equal 


bodies eur 170 homogeneous ſpheres . 

oy nx the 1 cc e ro 3 of thoſe ſ 
| conſequently, denſities of heterogeneous bodies — 
wy weights at the di ſtances of the diameters of the ſpheres. 
* The r. centre of gravity of the ſun; and all th 
"planets, } is at reſt: 4 the ſun, though always in motion, 


2 never recedes far from the common nen 


or the Macke In 2 Gun being to that. in Topic r as 1033] 
755 and Jupiter s diſtance from the ſun to bee 


y of, Jupiter and the ſun will, be found a poirit a | 


And 
the ſun's ſurface. A, Ys be ſg 


* common cence | 's ſurk; e; and the common cen- 
Na earth, 


otibn this and that way, according to the various ſituatio 
2 a os there, vhs it = never 44 from the centre 
N 1 OI ; tre of gravit of the earth, ſun, and 
that | centre of grav 
1 | may ge ied the centre of the whole world. 
| 28 | x 7 move in ellipſes that have their foci in the 


| e arcas P 
45; — 


1 entre is always at reſt therefore, 7 the ſun will bav 


8 : ; and . that 
wy, defors it beate 
its of the planets — 9 

of the diſtances ans. the the c 
oth ting ref t, and the NY ha not 
on each other; — orbits would be loca, havin os the 

\ fan i in their, common 2 they would deſc 
areas proportional to the tim t the mutual 
8 are very ſmall, and may ts well thrown aſide. 


3 a SAR n one of the moſt dinent 
* 2 in church; thus denominated from Ni 
Saturn. is of ſome conſe- l 4 
e eee ee 
* 8 5 ; of thoſe two planets, their ordita will be a little di- The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the * nk eee 
n ine San of. thi hiſtorians, is, that all married women ſhould 
,» 79711 e | [3 Common; woke a ll ocean of Joly 
Wars lice den ae ther authors tax Nicolas with other impurities; but Cle- 


un placed i * 

: centre of the 1 ibes areas propor- 
5 to the time 

2 ia and nodes of the. er except- 
ii ; mconhderable irtegularities ariſing from the 


1 o diurnal x rotation, 3 be ſpheres, 
* on every | e: but, by this rota-| 
ing i on, the axis endeavour to, riſe to; 

n if the. matter they con 
A, 50 ua, wed very {-nfibly. 9 Jupiter, 
. whole denſity i is found gee. ſo mud to exceed that of watet 
7 is abſeryed by t 
"It between the poles, than from caſt to weſt. And 
do the ſame p le were higher at the 
285 Sea thn (Own te pales, tÞ the ſea would riſe under the] - 
uator, and overflow all near 
"Es pry of. y ark e Neven proves fkewit| 

Ws eden the oſcillations of pendulums being lower, 

> he equatorial, than the. wy parts of the 


ions, and all 25 alities in thoſe 
Tom hc 3 7. 4 unequal ve- 


„ Al the n moon 5 
< _ ations foll 
255 1 q 
oc 50 &., 03 he dex, QUADKATURE, SYzYGY, Se. 

- 10, OBE 1. in the lunar motions, we can de- 


1 5 rom the 1 | 
| |” [duce the ſeyeral inequalities in the motions of the ſatellites. | 


Fre on eh the th 
5 Ls or, . lex fel and ſublide twice ef. 
11:29, T4? | 
e e 95 in 0 


ſlect 


NEXUS of / 


—Conkequently 4 | 


| "the mother of Jaldabaoth ; or, accordin 
he aſtronomers to be confider- | 


77 | 
M. Cones, BY in her Es ind her 


ns, whoſe um- 5 to 


NIC 


ed at the prineiple, gravity; which ſome condemn as an 90. 
cult quality ; and others as a miraculous, and Preternatural 
cauſe ; neither of which have ang longer room in ſound phi. 
loſdp by. Others, again, ſet it aſide as deſtroying the notign 

of 1 ; and others, as ſuppoſing a vacuum. But theſe are 

all abundantly obviated under the articles r Ar- 

TRACTION, VorTEx, Vacuum, andQuaririty. 

Matter. See the article 'Contsion. 
NICHE *, in architecture, a cavity, or hollow place, in the 
thickneſs of a wall; to place'a figure or ſtatue in. 


* The word mes Wen the Italian aveebia, ſea-ſhell ; in re. 
gard the ſtatur is here incloſed in a ſhell; or, perhaps, Ps, by 


Leaſon of the ſhell wherewith the err of ſome of them ar 
adorned, 


The larger niches ſerve for groups of Spurs; wie Mul ones 


for nngle ſłutues; and ſomet mes only for buſts. 
Great care muſt be taken to proportion the niches to the 
figures ; and that the pedeſtals aß the figures be proportioned 
to the niches. 
NMicbes are 3 with fultie- erh ſametimes with 
ſhell- work, and ſometimes of crailed, or arbour-work. 
Round Nicnz is thut whoſe plan and circumference are Circular, 
Square Nich, that where they are ſquare, 


: | Angular N1eH#; that formed in a corfierof the building, 


round Nicht, that which, inſtead of bearing on 2 ware, 
bas its riſe from the ground; as the ches of the portico! of 
the pantheon at Rome.— Their ordinary propertieet is to be 


two diameters in height, and one in ul. 


Capital of 4 Nichz. See the article Caprt AL. 
Cul de four of a Nicns. | 


See the article Cui. 

NICHED Columns.” See the atücle CoLumn. 
NICHILS. Ser the article Niuus. „ een. 
Clerk of the NicnrIs. * 1.00. 
—.— Al Catholicon. See the article n 
— —— St. NICOLAS. See AxGonaUTe: 


mens Alexandrinus imputes them 211 to his diſciples, who, 
Nitin, i. any aving £ vey bag 
it ving a very beautiful wife, was ſuſpected 
by a bonne es + — of ber, and as being à laſcivious 
remove this ſuſpicion, he called his wife; and 
to ſhew he was not at all .- "6595 to her, offered any of 
them the of ef] uſing This is confirmed by 
r —— os hone hand more than one 
& 1 
Oder things charged on the Nicalaitans, are, that made 
no ſcruple of eating meats offered to idols: that — frrog 
tained, that the Father of Jeſus Chriſt was not the Creator : 
that ſome of them adored one Batbelo, who inhabited the 
eighth heaven, and who proceeded from the Fathet, and was 
to others, of Sa- 
baoth, who bad forcibly taken poſſeſſion of the ſeventh heaven. 
Others of them gave the nameProunicos to the mother of the 
AY powers ; but all aſcribed infamous actions to her, 
hers authorized their own impurities. Others ſhewed 


| Irenzevus and Epiphanius relate theſe and ſeveral other extra. 
vagancies; and repreſent the Nicelaitans as the authors of 
the ſeft of Gnoftics. See GnosTres. | 

Cocceius, Hoffman, Vitringa, and - Maius, take the name 
' Nicolaitan to be coined, to ſignify a mah addicted to ple 
ſure and debauchery ; adding, that it has nothing to do with 
Nicolas one of the ſeven deacons. And, as the doctrine 
of the Nicolaitans is mentioned in the Apocalypſe, immedi- 
ately after mention made of Balaam, and his doctrine, ** 
compare the two names Balsam and Nicolas, which, in 
their originals, the one in Greck, the other Hebrew, * 


. vin. Printe, or maſter of i 


Yom, thatit was predable enough the Nieolaitanomigt 
value themſelves on being the diſciples of one of the ſeven 
 Geacony; but that it was without any ground; notwithſtand- 


what the 1 who were ever too ciedulous, have 
the c 
COTlAN A, or Herba ethane, a name given to tobacco: 


from Nicot the French embaſſador at the court of Po 
who firſt ſent it ĩnto France in 1500, and gave it his own name, 
as he himſaf tells us in his di . See ToBAcco. 


4 NICTITATING dee. in anatomy, a thin 


vers the eyes of ſeveral creatures, and ſhelters chem 


en 
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books, and pretended revelatiuiu, under che name of Jald 
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„„ 
This niitating membrane is chiefly found in the bird and fiſh | 
* membrane, in the cagle's ey 


j h as to be accounted as a ſecond eye-lid : and 
— that remarkable firmneſs of the eagle's ſight in viewing 
the ſun. *+ --< | f 4 G Fey F 
by repaſitory, wherein certain animals, particu- 
NIDUS% oe , and reptiles, lodge their eggs, for incuba- 
they become able to ſhift for themſelves. 


| | is Latin, and is ſuppoſed to be derived from nichr, 
6 I ill ſmell ; in regard the neſts of animals uſually 


Derham ſays, he has often wondered how waſps, horn- 
| — yp rk Nes, that gather dry materials (as the duſt of 
wood ſcraped off for that purpoſe), ſhould find a proper glu- 
tinous matter to cement and glue their combs, and line their 
cells: but he adds, that, in all probability, it is in thtir own 
bodies ; as in the tinea veſtivora, the cad worm, &. 
Goedart obſerves of his erucas that fed on leaves, that they 
made their cells of leaves glued t with their own ſpittle, 
NIECE, a term relative to uncle, and aunt; ſigniſying a bro- 
ther's or ſiſter's daughter ; which, in the civil law,” is the 
third degree of conſanguinity z and, in the common law, the 


ſecond. L p o : a 
NT compriſe, in law, an.exception taken to a petition as un- 
gr Aa 41 thing deſired is not in that act or deed where- 
on the petition is grounded, 4 ha | 
Thus a perſon de ring of the court to be put in poſſeſſion of 
a houſe formerly adjudged to him among other lands; the ad- 
verſe party pleads, that this petition is not to be 9 
reafon though the petitioner had a judgment for certain lands 
and houſes, yet this houſe is "ment compriſe, not compriſed 
NIGHT „chat part of the natural day, during which the ſun is 
underneath the horizon. IAA for 


Or, night is that ſpace of time herein the ſun is out of ourhe- | 


iſphere. 2 2 oY 
Unger the equator, the nights are always equal to the days.— 
Under the poles, the night holds half the year. 
The antient Gauls and Germans divided their time not by 
days, but nights; as appears from Tacitus and Cæſar; and 
de people of Iceland, and the Arabs, do the ſame at this 


| fame is alſs'obſerved of our Saxon anceſtors. RS 
Thus, in the council of une anger wy 3 we read, Ii - 
nita & proſcripta contentione coram epiſcopo poſt 30 10. 
his 172 ad Miftminſber deductum gi. Whence our 
cuſtom of ſaying, ſevennight, fortnight, &c. | 
m_m N16GHT.- See the article $S1GNALS. 


rd-NxGHT-awn-tind. See the article THIRVD. 


NIGHT. Mans, a popular hame for a diſeaſe by the Greek | 


phyſicians called hie, and the Latins, incubus ; to which 
people lying afleep on their backs, and havi 
. food, \difficult of digeſtion, are very U. 


-* The ſloeping patient appears to-himſelf as if opprefied with a 

bage weight on che breaſt 5 ese 1 ſome 
ſpectre, or phantom, ſtopping his brea ce the appel- 
lations zight-mare, and bag-ridden. 


The diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was antienfly imagined, from 


— vapours filling the ventricles of the brain; but rather | 


| From a too t repletion of the ſtomach, which prevents 
the motion 4 the diaphragm, and, of conſequence, the di- 
 latation of the breaſt necefary to reſpjration.—— T hough others: 
| lake it to be produced by a conyullion of the muſcles of re- 
tion. moin -42 1 * 


Ms ſince, upon its prevailing much, it d 
1 X 
le, a3 in old ones of an apoplexy. 


VIHILUM, nothing, among the ſchool- philoſophers, is 
id which 


what has no real efle, 


is only conceived negatively, 
and denominated by à negative... 1 


\IHIL capiat per billam, or per breve, is a form uſed when judg- 
ment is N th pin, fo as ot bar his action, or 


. , Menthrow his writ, or bil | 
Nin, dicit is a fling of a defendant to put in an anſwer to 


Ts... 


Nan, 3 et e vets Perner rr. 


their ſtomach | 


7 


poſed in the exch juer, fays | rth, and 1 
' Vablez from qbe inlugiercy 6f the parties thit Dould pay 


- 
* * 


NIM 
; around the heads of ſome emperors ; anſwering to the 


- 


- livid: that ſome maſſes of it were cavernous, like a ff 


+» 


1 


exchequer,who makes a toll of the ſums which are nichiled by 


the ſherifts. See ExcHEQUER. 


is remarkably cloſe and | NILOMETER *, or NiLoscops, an inftrument uſed among 


the antients to meaſure the hcight of the water of the river 
Nile, in its overflowings. n , 

The word comes from the Greek Nee, Nile (and that from 

re iAvs, new mud ; or, as ſome others will have it, from ve, 

I flow; and . Aue, mud); and Ae, meaſure— The Greeks 
more ordinarily call it Ne1aogxzo710v. | 


In the French king's lib 
ters, intituled, Na Ina 


is an Arabic treatiſe on Nilome- 
f alnal al Nil; wherein are deſcribed all 


the overflowings of the Nile from the firſt year of the He- 


ira to the 875th. | 

erodotus mentions a column erected in a point of the iſland 
Delta, to ferye as a Nilemeter ; and there is ſtill one of the 
ſame kind in a moſque of the ſame place. | 


As all the riches of Egypt ariſe from the inundations of the 


Nile, the Egyptians uſed to ſupplicate them at the hands of © 
their Serapis z and committed the moſt execrable crimes, as 
actions, forſooth, of religion, to obtain the favour. This oc- 
caſioned Conſtantine expreſly to prohibit theſe ſacrifices, Ec. 
and to order the Nilometer to be removed into the church; 
whereas, till that time, it had been in the temple of Serapis. 
Julian the apoſtate had it replaced in the temple, where it 
continued till the time of the great Theodoſius. See, on the 
ſubje& of Nilometers, the Aa Eruditorum Lipſ. anno 1686. 
147. : "= | | 

BUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain medals, 
2 or circles of light, drawn around the images of 
aints, | woot i. x3 ta 
The nimbus is ſeen on the medals of Maurice, 'Phoeas, and 
others, even of the upper empire. 


NIMETULAHITES, a kind of religious among the Turks; 


ſo called From Nimetulahi, their inſtitutor. 


When a Turk would be admitted into the order, he is to 


ſhut himſelf up cloſe in a' chamber forty days, tied down 
to four gunces of food per day. The term expired, the 
Nimetilahites take him by the hand, and lead him a moor- 
iſh dance, accompanied with an infinity of ridiculous geſti- 
culaticng ; till the violence of the exerciſe, with his former 
regimen, throw him down on the ground. This fall is con- 
ſtrued an extiſy, during which he is ſuppoſed to have n 


viſion. 


The Nimetulahites meet every Monday in the night-time, and | 


ſing hymns to God, &.. 


NINTH pair of nerves.” See the article Nezvs. | 
NIPPLE. See the articles PAP1LLA, and Baz asTs. 
NET PRIUS, in law, a writ judicial, which lieth in caſes where 


the jury being impanelled and returned before the juſtices of 
the bank, one of the parties requeſts to have ſuch writ, for the 
eaſe of the country, whereby to will the ſhetiff- to cauſe the 
inqueſt to come before the juſtices in the ſame county, at their 
coming thitber. | | * 
It is called a writ of ni prius: and its effect is, that the 
ſheriff is hereby commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the 

men impanelled, at a certain day, before the juſtices, niſi 


prius juftic. damini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas venerint ; that is, 


unleſs the juſtices go, 


at day, into ſuch county to take 
aſhzes | bel REN 
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NITRE; N. es, in natural hiſtory, a bitter fort of falt, thus 


called by hs uiticats3"by'<©9 modern,” mote” uſually, /ole- 


etre. | 
 Naturaliſts differ as to the point, whether our ſal be the 
nitre of the antients; but it certainly is not. G. C. Schel- 


hammer has a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, De nitro, tum 
veterum, tum naſtro, commentarius. , l 


Moſf authors hold the antient nitre to have been mineral or 


4 


| | „„ foflil; whereas our faltpetre is in great meaſure artificial.— 
Arabs, Etmuller obſerves, call this diſeaſe a no2urnal epi- | 
r 
eply ; and is, in effect, 'the prodromus hereof in young | 


Serapion ſays, the antient mines of nitro were like thoſe of 
common falt, and that it was formed out of running water 
congfaled, in its progrefs,/ into a ſort of ſtone: he adds, that 


their nitre was of four kinds, diſtioguiſhed by the 'coun- 


tries whence it came ; viz. the Armenian, Roman, African, 
"called 2 onitre, and by Avicenna, baarach; and the Egyp- 
: tian, I 


ch was the moſt ſamous, giving name to all 
reſt ; itſelf denominated from; Nitria, a province in E- 
where it was found in great abundance. Hie aſſures us, 
chat their #itre as of divers colours; viz." white, red, 


and 
others Arr. oompact; een eee like - we 


 Schelhaminer' gives a different account: the antients, he ob- 
ſerves, diſtinguiſhed between »/Jpor, nitre ; apferſſęe, apbro- 


 nitre 5 and apges view," ſpuma nitris ot ſex of wirre. He 


adds, that Agrivola, &e; is miſtaken in aſſerting, that there 
were atitiently mines in 1 Magnefn, Curia, Ce. out 


- 
. - 
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* ned by Pliny, J. xxxi. f. 10. A ihm; yet his ſon is never reputed noble ; unleſs th 
r- ene web nitrous, and in the] have been a ſucceſſion of them, and both father and 1 


middle wheregf, however, was a ſprivg of freſh water, fur-} _ have been noble 1 which they call pad & avs conf. 


: Quantity, and the beſt : it was called Cha OFF Fre od i, N 
— — vr be —_ in the gulph of Theſla- |. They have a third kind of. nobility, called 1 of the bel, 


NOB 


laftricum, | 3 | 
' d was formed like à crüſt on the ſurface of the | de la clocte; which is what the mayors and ſperiffs of certain 
| — 2 2 the dog-days. | The waters of the lake Aſca-| cities, as Lyons, Bourges, Rochel, Poitiers, &c, acquire in N 
nius in Bithynia, and thoſe of certain ſprings near Chalcis, virtue of their magiſtra . 
were ſweet and potable towards the ſurface, yet nitten⁰ at The nbi/ity of England is called the P England, 
bottom... There was alſo nitre gathered on the ground near Its degrees are only fie; viz, that of a duke, marquis, earl 
Philippi, in Thrace z but it was little, and, of no great va- | Or count, viſcount, and baron, See each under its proper ar. 
13 41 . | ; x I 5 , F 1 ö A 7 a * 7 tio le. Duxs, Maxzquis, Fe. 0 5 * Wo | 
"The valleys of Media alſo furniſhed ſome ; and there were | The priviſegss of the Englifh nobility are very conſiderable . 
nitre- piis in Egypt, as there are ſalt- pits among us. are all eſteemed as the king's hereditary cbunſellon, | 
The chief virtue the antients. aſcribe to their . that of | and are privileged from all arreſts, unleſs for treaſon, felony, | 
drying, deterging, and attenuating z, and, as ſuch, it w 3 uſed || breach of peace, condemnation in p- rliament, and contempt b 
in ulcers, Alondess of the eyes, the itch, the bites of ſer- | of the king. No ſupplicavit can de granted againſt them; | 
pents, the gout, c. they alſo took it inwardly, to reſolve and | no capias, or ex:gent, ſued. 13 for action of debt, 
25 6 attenuate Bei humours z. but its cooling quality, whereof | or treſpaſs ; and no eſſoign ag · inſt them: in criminal , 
. the modern phyſicians make ſo much uſe, they were unac- | |. a y are only to be tried by a jury of peers, who are 


ithal.—It is found lent in d:ſcaſes of the Ko-| not put to their oath ;- but their verdict upon their honour 

— — . — to vomit... See, Supple-  luffices. - In thcir abſence, they are allowed à proxy to vote 

ment, articles NiTRUM, and NAT Roẽðx. 2 chem; and in all places of truſt they are allowed to con- 

Aereal Nix -Many of our phyſicians are full of the no-“ Ritu'e, deputies, by reaſon. of the neceſſity the law ſuppoſes 

tion of a v-latile nitre. abounding in the air ; ny 2 nog of | * 7 * the — $ \ gu wy i 
phænomena. they account for from the operation parti.- obſerves, that if an appeal of murder, or felony 

9 «wwe Jang LN TON: Fd 0 otter rect ; ſued by a com:noner 2 a peer, he ſuall be tried by com. 

That the atm bounds: with ſaline particles, is moſt | Moners, not peers. See AT Ear. 1 

1 — — . with effluxia from the | No peer wy go out of the kingdom without the king's leave: 

2 | uſt needs, have from both a great quantity | | if any have Itave, he is to return upon the king's writ, or to 

\ eardion. ; falts whence they are de- Anton. Matthæus obſerves nobility, among the Romans, 

. * 6 3 en * 74 * was a quite different thing from what ins among us. The no- 

ly ſuppoſed of a nitreui nature, bles, among the Romans, were either thoſe raiſed to the ma- 

fy to prove ; for N N ts by Ki means found in —— 1 from magiſtrates: there was no ſuch 

greater | he other. ſalts, eſpecially common ſalt ; | ing as ity by patent. +16 the an 11, 

wlonrny than. the oat 2— I: — nor ca-| |- Bartoli ſays, that doctore, after they have be d à profeſſors 

by a leſſer heat, But ſiace|| chair in an 2 for twenty yeats, become noble ; and are 

produces it, ſmoke, is found to abound | | intitled to all the rights of counts. , * 

ly volatile cle; — fince ſuch. a kind of | But this Claim is not admitted at court, Co though Bartoli 

th imal, and] ſentiments be backed with thoſe of ſeveral other authors, pa- 

5 3 

of this kind, among. | ones of dif- 4 me de Berry 5: + de dig. de., & c. which 

3 — — * — \ "oſt — reſtrains Bartoli's rule to ne and 

iaphorttic. antimony... See AnTiuonY. |; Princes phyhcians, | | Ca 

Forney rey of oe awry Ea, | 1270 22 | — of the French king, in 1669. it is declared, that 


' = 
ot ere, RE ROI 


Sdirit of NiTRE. See the article Sv1nkIT,.. 4 1 i trade ſhall not derogate from nobility, provided the perſon do By 

OBI IAR V, a collection, or hiſtorical account, of che noble not ſell by tetail. enen. ph 

- families of à province, or nation. J In RBretague, by antient cuſtom, a nobleman loſes nothing by ſur 

_  Chorier has publiſhed a whibary 1 Dauphine ; and Cau-] trading even in ret. il: but be reaſſumes all his rights a * 

martin, another of Provence, Germans are particularly 2 as he ccaſes trafic; his nobility having ſiept all the 8 
_ careful of '2 haart 10 | the ity. their ah > 4 IT Me RY 2 25 rs e 5 

. ͤ ͤ ͤꝛↄ]ͤ ũ;ͥ˙ ˙ A/ « woman, not . birth, doth not become, be 

NOBILISSIMUS, in antiqui y, a title, or quality, given to the v. gr. a counteſs, or bato marrying à count, or baron: tut 

- princes of 8 m! N 8 » | " 9 21 "A lady of the higher degree, indeed, becomes a princeſs by its 

3 F. Doucine advances, that the title nobi/;ſimus. was firſt given Marxrying à prince; but this doth not hold of à lady of the fla 


under che emperar Juſtin ;. others find the title nobilis Ce- lower nobility. e FRY 
far, or N. C. chat i, Nobiliffimus Cæſar, on medals long On the coaſt of Malabar, children are only capable of being u- 
before that time, even as early as. Trojan. im ang |  * by the mother's fide ; it being allowed them to take as m- 


—_— | Joubert, indeed, 1 this title on medals no higher than the | ® pn 6s they pleaſe, and to quit them whenever they 
time of Philip the Younger ; though it appears earlier in ſume EET „ e 
4 _ inſcriptions M ſo. that — Tille mont is miſtaken, where NOBLE *, NosiLrs, a perſon who has a privilege which raiſes 


| he fays, the quality of nob;lifimus is not to be found:in| him above. a commoner, or peaſant, either by birth, by office, 
; biſtory - before. the time of Couſtantine the Great, who firſt| or by patent from his prince." 
gave. it to his two brothers; aſter which it was attributed | »The word comes from the Latin obi; formed from the 
2 ſuch. of the empero: s children as were not Cefars. dee -  antient ng/cibi4i;, diſtinguiſhable, remarkable. 
\EASAR. ' mens a cos mnt ones | ' 1 5 wy 5 £ 
--Triftan adds; that the Czfars. bore the title of nobiliſimi in! In England, the word 'noble_is of a narrower import than in 
all ages ; but thit-tbe 1obi/i/ſimate firſt became a diſtinZ-inde-| Other countries; being confined. to perſons above the degree 


. pendent dignity in the time of Conſtantine the Gre. | of knights; whereas, abroad, it comprehends not only koights, whi 
NOBILITY, aquality.that dignifies, or renders 2 thing noble ; | but what we ſimply call gentlemen. .  ' he « 
particularly, that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed — aca I be nobles of England are alſo called pares regni, as being 1 NOC 
rank of a peaſant or commonr. 14 3 adu impares, e dee con 
I to indeed, the term nobiſity is reſtrained to de-] The Venetian nobleſſe is famous: it is in this that the ſove- W. 
eee een ule. Pox 
«ty. gentili or are the ſame. See = | comprehends 24 ies. 3 oc 

1 — r erer ' Sa ers- The fecond iacludes the deſcendents of all choſe who were en- = 
. Some. refer: the otigin of nobility... ins. Europe ta the Gothe; tered in the golden book, in 128 - MY eines to foeern BY but: 

bo, after they. had ſeined a 2 — their [ne then began to be ariſtdcratiT e.. can 
- captains with tiles of honour, and called them nobles, nobiles, | The third conſiſts of ſuch as haye bought the dignity of noble Noct 
t difti uiſh ſrom the common people. 2 WY Venetians. . giv ab * Mom Gol bf), 2 if 8 * 185 by t 
Nability, in. England, is only conferred by the king, and that This laſt claſs is my admitt. to the inſerior employs ; the Semi-N 
. by patent, in,virtue whereof it becomes hereditary... In other“ o former, to all indifferently, „„ he p 
countries there are other ways: of acquiring it. | be title of noble Venetians is ſometimes alſo given to foreig2 the | 
Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſeveral offices which con-. ee ß poin 
: - yep geen nobility, and duch ar deſcends to poſterity. ,. Such | NOBLE, allo denotes a money of account, containing fix filing ar 
: | the. crown, thoſe of counſel of te, c. 1 i and eight pence, See Money, 2 | 3 5 W N 1 oer. 
br „they bave which only, communicate an acceſſory, orf The noble was antiently a real coin, under the denomination for a 
: perſonal nobility, whic ith ide perſon. Thus, a bun- f ret nell. See Corn, and R. pref 
- i4 in parliament enjoys all the rights and exemptions of | e — dle 
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rve, that there has not been any piece of gold or 
oy won name, coined with us, ſince 9 Hen. V. They 
were firſt coined by Edw. III. in 1334. , 
The noble contained Bod. the ſame with the preſent money 
of account. Its half was called obolus, containing 40d. its 
fourth part the quadrans, or farthing in thoſe days, 20d. 
NOCTAMBULI *, or NoCTAMBULONES, A term of equa] 
import with ſomnambuli, applied to perſons who have a habit 
of riſing, and walking about, in their ſleep. 
* The word is a compound of the Latin, nox, night; and ambulo, 

I walk. 


kius, Horſtius, Clauderus, and Hildanus, who have 
3 of lleep, give us divers unhappy hiſtories of ſuch 
nodtambuli. ' 
The diſorder ſeems to conſiſt in this, that the proper organs 
of muſcular motion are at liberty, while the organs deſtined 
for ſenſation are firmly bound up, or in a ſtate of in- 
3 the cauſe, it is to be obſerved, that the laws 
of the union of the ſoul and body are ſuch as that cer 
tain ideas follow upon certain motions of the fibres of the 
brain; and certain motions of thoſe fibres upon certain 
ideas. Now, by much thinking on any one thing, the 
fibres acquire ſome permanent ſituation, which gives a freer 
paſſage to the ſpirits towards a certain part of the body 
than ordinary. — If then the animal ſpirits become too 
copious, or too much agitated, or conſiſt of parts too ſolid ; 
they throw themſelves into the paſſages they find the moſt 


open, glide into the nerves and muſcles correſponding to thoſe | 


pafſages, and there produce the motions proper to thoſe 


es. 
nar OY the body riſes and walks . though the ſoul be 
excluded from thinking on the objects that ule to employ it 
uch occaſions. 

The bilious, according-to Horſtius ; the melancholic, accord- 
ing to Salius; and the ſanguine perſons, according to Libavius, 
are moſt ſubject to thoſe nocturnal vagaries. 

The remedies ate all ſuch things as temper the agitation of the 
ſpirits, and relax the fibres; as bleeding, and all coolers, either 
internally or externally : Aperitives too have a good effect; 
but the beſt remedy, according to ſome, is cold- bathing. 


ſo called, becauſe it ſhines in the night, without any light 
being thrown on it : ſuch is the phoſphorus made of urine. 
By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſome other ſpecies of 
phoſphorus, which, ere they ſhine, muſt be expoſed to the 
ſun-beams ; ſuch as is the Bolonian ſtone, &c. See BoLo- 
MAN Stone, | ; 

Mr. Boyle, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, gives an 
account of three noiluce.—The firſt, invented by Krafft, 


ture not unlike that of a cherry-gum. This, on account of 
its uninterrupted action, was, by the Germans, called the con- 
ant noctiluca; among us it is now known under the deno- 
mination of the ſolid phoſphorus. 2 &# 
The ſecond is liquid, invented by the ſaid Krafft: this is only 
2 diſſolution of the former in a convenient liquor.— The third 
kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himſelf; and was of a different 
nature from both the other; for it would not ſhine of itſelf, 
like either of them, but required the contact of the air 
(though not any external rays or heat) to make it produce 
light, which would be very durable, in a well ſtopped veſſel, 
Add, that it was not the body that ſhone, but an ex- 
balation, or efluvium, mixed with the air ; on which ac- 
counts the inventor gives it the denomination of the gereal 
noctiluea, & . T's d SAL pI a4 >. is FR 
The fame Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another ſort ; 
which, from the little pellucid fragments or cryſtals therein, 
he denominated the icy noftiluca, © $50 3 
NOCTURNAL, ſomething that relates to night, nox ; in 
contradiſtinction to diurnal. In this ſenſe we fay, nocturnal aſ- 
lemblies; nofFurnal walks 3 nournal pollutions, &c. See 
PoLLUTION, "NocTAMBULI, &c. | 6 
NocruxxAL Pains are a frequent concomitant of venereal dif- 
orders, which can only be palliated with narcotics ; nothing 
but a mercurial courſe, or a long- continued uſe of diet · drinks, 
can intirely remove them. ks 
NocruxvAl. Arab, in aſtronomy, 
by the ſun, or a ſtar, in the night. See Acng. 
em-NocTuRNAL Arch of the Sun is f 
be paſſes over between the lower part of our meridian, and 
the point of the horizon wherein he ariſes ; or between the 
point of the horizon wherein he ſets,” and the Jower 'part of 
our meridian, _ 3. de ol 
Nocrunx AL, or NOCTURLABIUM, is more particularly uſed 
for an inſtrument, chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the altitude or de- 
preſſion of ſome. of the ſtars about the 
the latitude, andthe hour of the night. 
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NOCTILUCA, among naturaliſts, a ſpecies of phoſphorus, | 


he calls the con/itent, or gummous nod7iluca, as being of a tex- | 


the arch of a circle deſcribed | 


t portion of a circle | 


pole, in order to find 


NOD 


There are nocturnali of various contrivances, ſome of them 
projeCtions of the ſphere ; ſuch as the hemiſpheres, or plani- 
ſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial: thoſe ordinarily uſed 
by the ſeamen are two ; the one adapted to the polar ſtar, 
and the firſt of the guards of the Little Bear ; the other to the 
pole-ſtar, and the pointers of the Great Bear. 

Conſtruction of the NocTurnaL.—The inſtrument conſiſts 
of two circular plates (Tab. Navigation, fig. 13.) applied 
on each other. The greater, which has a handle to 
hold the inſtrument, is about 24 inches diameter, and is 
divided into 12 parts, agreeing to the 12 months ; and each 
month ſubdivided into every fifth day: and fo, as that the 
middle of the handle correſponds to that day of the year, 
wherein the ſtar bere regarded has the ſame right aſcenſion 
with the ſun. | 5 
If the inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, the handle is made 
moveable. The upper left circle is divided into 24 equal 
parts, for the 24 hours of the day, and each hour ſubdivided 
into quarters, as in the figure. Theſe 24 hours are noted 
by 24 teeth; to be told in the night. Thoſe at the hours 
12 are diſtinguiſhed by their length. In the centre of the 
two circular plates, is adjuſted a long index, A, moveable 
upon the upper plate. And the three pieces, viz. the two 
circles and index, are joined by a rivet which ispierced through 
the centre, with a hole two inches in diameter for the ſtar 
to be obſerved through, | 

Uſe of the Nocruxx AT. Turn the upper plate till the longeſt 

tooth, marked 12, be againſt the day of the month on the 

under plate ; then, bringing the inſtrument near the eye, ſuſ- 
pend it by the handle, with the plane nearly parallel to the 
equinoctial; and viewing the pole- ſtar through the hole of 
the centre, turn the index about, till, by the edge comin 

from the centre, you ſeethe biight ſtar or guard of the Little 

Bear (if the inſtrument be fitted to that ſtar) : then that tooth 

of the upper circle, under the edge of the index, is at the 

hour of the night, on the edge of the hour-citcle: which may 
be known without a light, by accounting the teeth from the 

longeſt, which is for the hour 12. 

NocTURNAL Pollution, See the article PoLtuT1ON. 

NOCUMENTI Aiſa. See the article Ass184. 

NODATED ZHyperbola, a kind of hyperbola, which, in 
turning round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf. See Curve, and 

HyPERBOLA.. 1 5 ä 

NODE, Nopus, in ſurgery, denotes a tumour ariſing on 
the bones; and uſually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe. 

| rs amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called e- 
ofis. = 

It ſeems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid humour, which is 
often found very difficult to reſolve.—They frequently apply 

to it a leaden plate, covered with mercury. 

The cure is frequently alſo attempted by emplat. de ranis cum 

mercur io; which failing, ſome mercurial unguent is now-and- 

then rubbed on them; and afterwards mercurial plaiſters 

made of cinnabar, &c. are applied. 
Some give the denomination nodes to all tumours formed by 
L of viſcous matter in the external parts of tbe 

Nope. is more particularly applied to the tumours or protube- 
2 ariſing on the joints of old gouty people; called alſo 

tophi. | | 
hey are ſuppoſed to be formed of a thick, crude, heavy, 

viſcid, indigeſted matter, mixed with a hot, ſharp, bilious 
Juice, the groſſer and more terreſtrial part whereof, being 

_ detained, grows into a ſtony fort of concretion 

NODES, in aſtronomy, the two points wherein the orbit of a 
planet interſects the ecliptic. . | 4 | 

Such are the two points C and D (Tab. Aron. fig. 33.) — 
whereof the node C, where the planet aſcends — 2 Bru 
above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the aſcending node, 
the northward node, and the head of the dragon; and is thus 
marked, . A n beinen de LAS 
The other nede D, where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, 
is called the deſcending node, the ſouthmard nade, or the 

__ dragon's tail; thus marked, UV. See DR AGON's he and tail. 
The right line DC, wherein the two cireles interſect, is called 

„ rs lat nit BEEN 

It appears from obſervation, that the line of the nodes of all 

the planets conſtantly changes its place, and ſhifts its ſituation 

in antecedentia 3 i. e. from. eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order 

of the ſigns. | Nag wilt 194-5 

Thus, by retrograde motion, the line of the moon's nodes 

finiſhes its circuit in 19 years ; in which time; aſter baving 
receded from any point of the ecliptic, it returns to the 
ſame, cm kat eee Nen ft | 

When the moon is in the node, ſhe is alſo in the ecliptic, 

_ viz. twice in each period ; when ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance 

from the nodes, viz." in the points E, F, ſhe is ſaid to be in 


nodes when. there is an 


. " 


The moon muſt be in one 'of the 
£44 6 7 F M 


eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon. i 
Wade 04 4465 .--» NODULE, 


r 
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N NODULE, Nopur us, in pharmacy, a bag of medieinal 


ingredients put into beer, or wine, to give its tincture 
thereto. | ; : 
Nedules are ſometimes alſo parcels of odoriferous ſimples, tied 


up in a piece of ſilk, for the patient to be frequently ſmell- 


to. | | 
: NODUS, KxnoT. See the article Kxor. | | 
' Nopus in Poetry, Cc. See InTRIGUt, and Pror. 


Nopvs, or Nope, in dialing, denotes a point or hole in 


the gnomon of a dial, by the ſhadow or light whereof, 
either the hour of the day in dials without furniture, or t 
parallels of the ſuns's declination, and his place in the ecliptic, 
Tr. in dials with furniture, are ſhewn. ; 
Novus is alſo uſed for a hole in the cieling of a room, or in 
the window, for the making of a dial on the floor, » Or 
the like. | 


NOETIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, diſciples of Noetius, an | 


.pheſian, the maſter of Sabellius. 5 
The only allowed of one perſon in the godhead ; viz. the 
Father; and accordingly taught, that it was God the Father 
that ſuffered on the croſs. —An error, ſays Epiphanius, who 
wrote an hundred years after Noetius, never heard of before ; 


though it is certain there bad been other Patripaſſans in the | 


church before him. ; 
. Being reprehended by his ſuperiors, Noetius made them this 
anſwer : What harm have I done ? 1 adore only one God*; 
I own none but him. He was born, ſuffered, and is dead. 
NOLI me tangere, g. d. touch me not, a malignant eruption in 
the face ; occaſioned by an extremely ſharp, corrolive hu- 
©. mour : thus called, either becauſe it infects thoſe who touch 
it, or becauſe the more it is touched, the worſe it grows, and 
the farther it ſpreads. | 
The noli me tangere is a ſpecies of 4 exedens ; by ſome 
referred to the cancer, by others to the lepra. 
Noli me tangere is chiefly uſed among us for an external ulcer 
in the alæ of the noſe ; proceeding often from a venereal 
cauſe, though ſometimes the effect of a ſcrophulous conſtitu- 
tion. See ULCER. | 
It does not always confine itſelf to the ala, but will ſpread 
and corrode the very ſubſtance of the noſe. Tbe cure is 
difficult, eſpecially when it riſes from a bad conſtitution, 
Noll 1 me tangere,” among botaniſts, is a name of a plant ſo de- 
- Nominated from a ſingular property it has, of darting out its 
| ſeed when ripe; upon the firſt approach of the hand to touch 
NOMADES „, Nope, a name given, in antiquity, to ſeve- 
ral nations, or people, whoſe whole occupation was to feed 
and tend their flocks ; and who had no fixed place of abode, 
but were conſtantly ſhifting, according to the conveniences 


The word comes from the Greek vile. poſes I feed. 


- The moſt celebrated among the Nomades were thoſe of 
- Africa, who inhabited berween Africa, properly fo called, to 
tte eaft, and Mauritania to the weſt. — They are alſo called 
Numida, or Numidians.—Salluſt 7 they were à colony of 
Perſians brought into Africa with Hercules. 
The Nomades of Aſia inhabited the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea. 
pe Nomads of Scythix were the inhabitants of little Tar- 
tary ; who ſtill retain the antient manner of liying. 
 NOMANCY *®, a name given to the art of divining the fates 
of perſons by means of the letters that form their names. 
The word is a compound of the Latin, zom, name; and 
 Nemancy, or, as it ſhould rather be called, nominomancy, or 
| Onomatimancy, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the iſtic 


3' 


— 


. 


nome, or nomos. N ; 
Egypt was antiently divided into ſeveral regions, or quarters, 
called-'zomes, from the Greek roh, taken in the ſenſe of a 
diviſion ; and the officer who had the adminiftration of each 
name, or name, from the king, was called zomarcha, from 

| Vopucs, and aN, command. e | 
NOMEBRIL point, in heraldry, is the next below thefeſs-point ; 
br the very centre of the eſcutcheon. See Porn. 
Suppoſing the: eſcutcheon divided into o equal parts below 
- the feſs:; the firſt of theſe diviſions is the n]; and the 

lower the baſe. 0 


 NOME, or Nux, in algebra, denotes any quantizy with a |. 


i: 


ſign prefixed, or added to it, whereby it is connected with 
ſome other quantity ; upon which the whole becomes a bino- 
mial, trinomial, or the like. 


Thus 846 : nh 'a binomial, whoſe names, or nomes, are 


2. ande e trinomial, whoſe names are a, b, 
and , Mr. See Binomrat, TaIdoMIAI. . 


NOMEN. See the articles PR&nomen, NAA, and AG- 
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NOMENCLATOR;, 1 ATOR, among the NoMocANoN is ſometimes alſo u 
Nom, was uſually a flave, who attended perſons that ſtood, 


2 \ 


the | NOMENCLATURE, NoMENCLATURA, a catalogue cf 


| * The word is compounded of the Greek 20s, lex, law ; 4 


| the apoſtles, councils, and fachers 3 without any reg t 


NOM 


candidates for offices, and prompted or ſuggeſted to them th 
names of all the citizens they met, that the might a 
them, and call them by their names; whic among "hy 
people was the higheſt piece of civility, , 
NoMENCLATOR of the Roman Church was an officer, wha, 
buſineſs it was to call the perſons whom the pope invited 0 
dinner. | 
He alſo liſtened to thoſe who were admitted to audience, i, 
the ſame manner as thoſe now retained by the cardinal 
called auditors. | 


ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with their 
ſignifications ; compiled in order to facilitate the uſe and te- 
| taining of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn the tongue. 
We have Latin, Greek, French, Cc. nomenclature. 
NOMINA Villarum, an account of the names of all the 
villages, and the poſſeſſors thereof, in each county, drawn up 
by the ſeveral ſheriffs, at the inſtance of king Edward 11, 
and returned by them into the exchequer ; where it is ſtil 
reſerved, 
NOMINAL Characters. See the article ChARACTER. 
NOMINALS, or NoMINALIsTSs, a ſect of ſchool-philoſopher,, 
the diſciples and followers of Occam, or Ocham, an Englif 
Cordelier, in the 14th century. | 
The nominaliſis were great dealers in words; whence they 
were vulgarly denominated word- ſellers, | 
They had the denomination nominali/ts, becauſe, in oppoſition 
to the realifis, they maintained, that words, not hi 
were the object of dialectics. See ReALtsTs, &c. 
This ſect had its firſt riſe towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and pretended to follow Porphyry and Ariſtotle; 
but it was not till Ocham's time that they bore the 
name. | 5 
The nominals were the founders of the univerſity of Leipfc: 
there are many yet abroad, who pique themſelves on being 
nominal t. 
The nominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal concep- 
tions or ideas of things, as the ſubject and foundation of 
univerſality ; but to this they add names, which repreſent 
and ſignify, after the ſame univocal manner, and without 
any diſtinCtion, a great variety of ſingle things alike in genus 
and ſpecies. | | 
Whence it is that they are called nominals ; as pretending, 
that to become learned, it is not enough to have juſt ideas of 
things, but it is likewiſe required'to know the proper name 
of the genera and ſpecies of things, and to be able to expret 
them clearly and preciſely, without confuſion, or ambi- 


_ guity. . + | 
NOMINATION, the act of naming and appointing a perſon 
for ſome function, employ, or benefice, | 

The word is chiefly uſed for the right of preſenting to: 

 benefice, c. | 

In common law, however, there is a difference between u- 
mination, and preſentation ; the former being properly 3 

power which a man has, by virtue of a manor, or otherwiſe, 
to appoint or name a clerk to a patron of a benefice, to be 
by him preſented to the ordinary. See PRESENTATION. 

NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of nouns which 
are declinable. 1155 
The ſimple poſition, or laying down of a noun, or name, i 

| called the nommative caſe : yet is it not ſo properly a caſe, a 
the matter or ground whence the other caſes are to be formed, 
by the ſeveral changes and inflexions given to this firſt termi 
nagod, Seo Mau. 7... 

Its chief uſe is to be placed in diſcourſe before all verbs, as the 

ſubject of the propolition, or 'affirmation, as, Dominus rei 
me, the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit me, God bean 


me. ' 774 ; 
NOMINATOR, he who names or preſents a perſon to u 
- office, or benehce, '*. -- | 

Hence nominee, the perſon named or preſented. 
. Errard obſerves, there are ſome cuſtoms where the nominat! 
is reſponſible for the ſolvibility of the nominee. - 
NO IS [dentitate. See the article IozwTITATE. 
NOMOCANON “, a collection of canons, and of impeiil 
laws. relative or conformable thereto. See Canon. 


- * 


9 


ö Ley #2 er, canon, rule. 8 : 

| . The firſt nomocanon; way made Lr Scholaſticus i 
554-—Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople in 88 3. compi 

another zomocanong or - collation of the civil laws with dl 

] _ canons; this is #94 mee celebrated... Balfamon wrote 

commentary on it, in 1180. R 


Nomoca xo alſo denotes a collection of - the antient canon d 


fe, Nee mY . | 

Such is the nomecanon publiſhed by M. Cotelier, © 
ad for a penitential book d 

e See PENITENTIAL.. | | "NON 
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AntiITY, in law, an exception taken againſt the plain- 
* <4 7 cad. om ſome juſt ground why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in law : as, premunire, outlawry, being profeſſed in 
religion, excommunicate, or a ſtranger born. This laſt 


holds only in actions real, and mixed; and not in perſonal, 
except he be both a ſtranger, and an enemy. 


NON 


Now-Restptwnce, in law, is applied to ſuch ſpiritual perſons 
as are not reſident on, but do abſent. themſelves, for one 
month together, or two at ſeveral times of the year, from 
their benefices, or dignities. See Benerics. 
Regularly, perſonal reſidence is required of eccleſiaſtical per- 


* ſons upon their cures; though there are ſome exceptions in 
The civilians ſay, that ſuch man hath not per ſenam ſlandi in 


favour of particular perſons, as king's chaplains, biſhops, &c. 
See RESIDENCE. 


Non-ApmiTTAS. See the article Ne-AnpmITTAS. Nox-Res1DEnTIA pro Clericis Regis, is a writ directed to the 


Non-APPEARANCE, a default in not appearing in a court of | ordinary, charging him not to moleſt a clerk employed in the 
judicature. See APPEARANCE. h king's ſervice, 


| on account of his non-reſidenct. 
| Non-CLaim, in law, the omiſſion or negle& of him who | Nox Sax x Mem 
challenges not his right within the time limited by law : as, 


judicio. 


oriee, or Non ſane Memoire, is an exception 
taken to an act declared to be done by another, importing 
within a year and a day, where continual claim ought to be | that it was done at a time when the party that did it was 


mad, or not in his proper ſenſes. See Non-Compos. 
By doeh negle& he is either barred of his right ; as upon | N 0 


. 5 oN-SUIT, in law, the dropping or letting fall a ſuit or action. 
m-claim within five years after a right accrued to him; or Nonſuit is a renuntiation of a ſuit, by the plaintiff or de- 


of his entry by deſcent, for want of a claim within five years | mandant ; moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of ſome error, 
after the diſſeiſin. 


or defect, when the matter is ſo far proceeded in, as that 

Nox-Couros mentis, a phraſe denoting a perſon not to be of the jury is ready at the bar, to deliver their verdict. — The 
ſound memory, or underſtanding. _ ; civilians term it /itis renuntiatio. 

Of this, in common law, there are ſaid to be four kinds.— | Now suu informatus. See INFORMATVUs non ſum. 

Firſt, an idiot born; ſecondly, he that by accident loſeth Nox-TENURR, a plea in bar to real action, whereby the 
his memory, and underſtanding z thirdly, a lunatic, that party urges, that he holdeth not the land mentioned in the 
has lucida intervalla, ſometimes underſtanding, and ſometimes | count, or at leaſt ſome part of it. 
not; fourthly,. he that by his own act, for a time, depriveth Weſt diſtinguiſhes on- tenure into general and ſpecial. The | 
bimſelf of his right ſenſes, as a drunkard. But this laſt firſt, where one denies himſelf ever to have been tenant to | 
kind ſhall give no privilege to him, or his heirs. the land in queſtion. — The ſecond, where he only alleges, 
A deſcent takes away the entry of an idiot, though the want | that he was not tenant on the day whereon the writ was = 
of underſtanding were perpetual. 55 purchaſed. 8 x 

Nox Es r Culpabilis, Nox- Cul. g. d. he is not guilty, in law, Nox-TzRu, the time of vacation between teri and term. 
the general plea to an action of treſpaſs, whereby the defend- See VACATION. - 
ant abſolutely denies the fact charged on him by the plaintiff: | It was antiently called the time or days 
whereas, in other ſpecial pleas, the defendant grants the fact See PEACE of God and the church. 
to be done, but alleges ſome reaſons in his defence, why be] Among the Romans it was called. feriæ, or dies nefaſti. 
lawfully might do it. : See FERIZ, and NEFAsTI. | 
As Nan Cal is the general anſwer in an action of treſpaſs, i. e. Nox - Ex ir, whatever has no real being, or is only con- 
a criminal action civilly proſecuted; fo is it in all actions] ceived negatively, or claims only a negative denomination. 
criminally followed, either at the ſuit of the king, or others, | See EssE, Essence, Ce. 
wherein the defendant denies the crime objected to him. Nox-EssxNTIAL Modes. See the article Mon Es. 

Non-EsT fadtum, in law, is an anſwer to a declaration, | Non-NaTuRALs, in medicine, res non naturales, are the 

whereby a man denieth that to be his bond or deed, where- | cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, whether near or remote. 
upon he is impleaded. 2 5 Phyſicians have digeſted all the cauſes of diſeaſes into ſix 

Nox-Juzipict Dies. See the article DIES. : claſſes, which they call the ſix on- natural. Theſe are, 

Now-LiqQuET, it does not appear, a verdict given by a jury, | 1. Air. 2. Meat and drink. 3. Motion and reſt. 4. The 
when a matter is to be deferred to another day of tryal. paſſions of the niind. 5. Excretions and retentions. 6. Sleep 
See VERDICT, and JURY: | > r and waking. See each under its proper article. 0 
The ſame phraſe was uſed among the Romans: aſter hearing hey are thus called, becauſe, by their uſe, or abuſe, they 
a cauſe, ſuch of the Judges as thought it not ſufficiently clear become either good, naturalt; or evil, rantra- naturali. 

to pronounce upon, caſt a ballot into the urn with the two | But the diviſion, in effect, is of no great uſe ; the cauſes 
letters N. L. for Non liquet. | 1 of diſeaſes being much more commodiouſly laid down other- 

Non-MoLesTANDo, a writ which lies for him who is moleſted | wiſe. 5 0 
contrary to the king's protection granted him. | NON and Decimæ were payments antiently made to the 

Now-OnsTANT E,. notwith/tanding, in law, a clauſe frequent | church by thoſe who were tenants of church- arms. 
in ſtatutes, and letters patent; importing a licence from the | The none were a rent or duty claimed for things belong- 
king to do a thing, which at common law might be lawfully | ing to huſbandry : the decime were claimed in right of the 
done; but, being reſtrained by act of parliament, cannot be | church. | . keys 

done without ſuch licence. 5 INONAGE, in law, an j 
All grants of ſuch penſions, and every Non ohſtante therein from a want of age. 


of thg king's peace. 


neapacity of doing certain things 


: contained, ſhall be void. —Henry III. took up the clauſe, 
, things. —In matters of inheritance, a man is in his nonage 
* Nox-Oßs r AN TES, in the Romilh canon-law, make the third] till twenty - one years; for marriage only till fourteen, c. 
ed, part of the proviſions of the court of Rome, beginning with | See Mixen fr v. 
mi 


Ne obftantibus, and compriſing abſolutions from cenſuzes, | NONAGE, Noxacium, alſo denotes the ninth part of a 
rehabilitations, and neceſſary diſpenſations for the enjoymant] man's moveable goods, antiently paid in the nature of a 
of benefices. None. inferior to the pope can uſe the clauſe F mortuary ; being claimed by the clergy upon the death of 
Non obSBante. © | | thoſe, of their pariſh. | | | 
Non-Ow1TTAs, a writ which lies where the ſheriff having | At firſt. this was a third part of the 
delivereꝗ a writ or proceſs to a bailiff of a franchiſe in which | tertiagium; till by a bull 
the party it is ta be ſerved on dwells, and the bailiff having | to a ninth. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| g | The term of nonage is different, with regard to different | | 
Nan «b/tante (firſt introduced by the pope), in his grants. ; | 
| 
| 


goods, and was called ; 

of Clement VI. it was reduced 

refuſed or neglected to ſerve it, upon the ſheriff's returning, | NONAGESIMAL, in aſtronomy, the ninetieth degree of the 

that he delivered it to the bailiff, this ſecond writ ſhall | - ecliptic, reckoned from its eaſtern term, or point. 8 

de directed to the ſheriff, charging him to enter the fran--| The altitude of the onage/imal is equal to the angle of 

chiſe, and execute the king's command, either by himſelf | the eaſt; and, if continued, paſſes through the poles of 

or officer. ran 72 the ecliptic: whence the altitude of the ,zonageſimal, at 

Nox-Puzvin, Non plevita, a default in not replevying of land] a given time, under a given elevation of the pole, is eaſily 
in due time, See REPLEVIN. | N found, = . Io. | g 

Hengam magna, it is ſaid, that the defendant ſhould be ſure] If the altitude. of the. nonage/imal be ſubtracted from 90%, + | _ 

to replevy his lands ſeized by the king, within fifteen days; the remainder is the diſtance of the zonage/imal from the Þ 
and that if he neglects, then, at the inſtance. of the plaintiff | vertex... F n 1 | [ 
at the next court- day, he ſhall loſe his ſeiſin, ficwt 1 * NONAGON, a figure having nine angle and ſides. | 

tam poſt defaltam. — But, by Stat. 9 Edward III. it was | NONCONFORMISTS, the name of a religious ſet, or ra- 

enacted, that, no perſon ſhould laſe 115 land thenceforward | ther of a number of ſects, in England. l 
auſe of non 1 | 125 


- 

| WR | The term was antienily conſined to the Puritans, or tigid , ö 
on- Pow EN Do in AH, & Juratis, 1 ranted on diyers | Calviniſts;, at preſent it extends to all who diſſent from the- i 
occalions to men for freeing them from ſerving on aſſizes eſtabliſned church, the Romaniſts alone excepted. See = 
; 


w—_ 


and juries z a8, by reaſon of old age, charter of exemption, Disszur ER, PURITAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 'INDEPEND- 
,*Mtheliks, 7 Os one ent, - 1. SRO {131 N 1 
o- PaockbENDO ad Aſſiſam Rege inconſulto, a writ to ſtop | The wotd js ſaid to have 
the tryal of a cauſe appertaining to one who is in the king's | 
ſcrvice, Ye. till the king's pleaſure be farther known. 


— 


bad its riſe from -a declaration of 
king Charles I. who appointed that all the churches of England 
and Scotland ſhould have the ſame ceremonies and difcipl; 


nes 1 
the | 


= 


che nequieſcence wherein, or diſſenting from which, deter- 


NONE, or Nowzs, Nox#, one of the ſeven canonical 


_ _. afternoon, 15 
The ſingle office, and that for the dead, ends at nones. ; which, 


Nones*;:Noxx, in the Roman calendar, the fifth day of 


.NORMANNORUM Terra. See the article TRRRA. 


NORTH, in coſa 


- NoxTH Eaft, à rhumb, or point, in the middle between the 
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NOS 


mined conformity, and noncotformity. | 


hours, in the Romiſh church. See Hour. : 
Mee, or the ninth hour, is the laſt of the leſſer hours, that 
is ſaid before veſpers; and anſwers to three a-clock in the 


- father- Roſweyd obſerves, was antiently the hour for the 

breaking up of the ſynaxis, or uſual meetings at church of the 
rimitive Chriſtians. 

The hour of none was alſo the uſual time for taking the 

repaſt on ſaſt-days 3 though ſome would keep the faſt till 
night. og 


the months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, November, and December; and the ſeventh of 
March, May,” July, and October: theſe four laſt months 
having ſix days before the Nones, and the others only four. 


* The word apparently has its riſe hence, that the day of the | 


none; was nine days before the ider, and might be called 


March, May, July, and October, had fix days in their 
nones; by reaſon theſe alone, in the antient conſtitution of 
the year by Numa, had 31 days apiece; the reſt having 
only 29, and February 30.—But when Czfar reformed the 
ear, and made other months contain 31 days, he did not 
ikewiſe allot them fix days of nones. 


NONUS- Humeri Placentini, in anatomy, a muſcle, called | 


alſo rotundus minor, Ste RoTuxnDUS. 


NORMAL Line, in geometry, is uſed for a perpendicular line. 
See PERPENDICULAR, and SUBNORMAL. | 
NORROY, North Rey, g. d. Northern king; the title of the 

third of the three kinzs at arms, or provincial heralds. See 

. KixG at Arms, and HERALD. 

His juriſdiction lies on the north ſide of Trent, whence his 
name ; as Clarencieux, on the ſouth. 

» one of the four cardinal points 
of the horizon, being that interſection of the horizon and 
meridian/which is neareſt our pole. | 

Noxrn Latitude of the Moon. See LATTrrupx. 

NorTH Company. See the article Comyany. 

Nox rn Dial. See the article Diat. | | 


caſt and north. 
NorTa North Eaft, North 570 and by Eaft, are ſubdiviſions 
of the compaſs between the North and Eat. See Wind. 
NorxTH Pale. See the article Pol E. | 
Non TH Sea. See the article SE A. 2 
Non rn Star, the laſt in the tail of the Little Bear; called 
alſo the pole far. See Por E- Star. | N 
NorTHa Vall. See the article WAII. 
Non rRH Vn, is a point, or rhumb, in the middle between 
the north and weſt. See WesrT, Cc. = | 
NorTH Hind. See the article WI xp. N 
Nox r HERRN Aspect, or Expoſure. See Exrosukxk. . 
Non rh EAN Light, or Aurora Borealis. See Aukox A Boreaks. 
NoRTHERN Ocean. See the article OcEAx. E 
Nox ru ERM Signs are thoſe ſix on the north fide of the equator. 


NOSE, the external organ of — * or that part in men 
| dle of the face. 


| of it; one whereof, about the middle, more prominent 

than the is called the ſpine ; and the extreme, which 

in many is turned round, orbiculus, — The ſides are called 
als, or pinnæ | | 


75 


, or a | 

13 7 noſe are common to the reſt of the 
' Under theſe appear the muſcles of the n»ſe, which 
three pair; viz. the elevatores ale nafi, ſerving to pull 
ale upwards, and turn them outwards ; the dilatatores 
na, "which draw them from each other, and widen 


+; 


TOTT 


LATAT0R, Ge. b 
The frame of the noſe is 


hn. As 


the mouth is ſhut. | | | 
By this means alſo, the olfactory nerves, here diffuſed, are 

rendered capable of the perception of odoriferous effluvia ; 
which the drineſs of the part would be apt to deſtroy. - Set 


* 


the external apertures of the noſtrils; and the conſrictores 
. nafi, which draw them downwards nearer each other; 


Which end in cartilages of a 


eiſ ; x 
. f | 
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NOS: 


in the middle by a third, called /eptum, into two partitions, 
called the nares, or noſtrilt. See NosTRIL, | 
This ſeptum likewiſe ends in a cartilage; by means of which 
cartilages, the lower part of the no/e is rendered moveable, 
which the upper, being perfectly oſſeous, is not. The car. 
tilages of the alæ are tied to the others by ligaments z which 
looſe connexion renders them moveable. 
The bones of the noſe are either proper, or common.—The 
firſt of the proper, are the two external ones that conſtitute 
the dorſum, and are joined to. the ofla frontis, the fourth 
bone of the upper jaw, and to each other, uſually per hay. 
moniam. 
In the concave of the arch of theſe two bones, at their union 
internally, is placed the bony part of the ſeptum. Its upper 
part joins the os ethmoides; but in adults is continued fo ag 
the ethmoides, and its proceſs, called criſſa galli, appear of 
a piece with the ſeptum. The ſeptum is thinneſt in the mid- 
dle, and divides the right noſtril from the left; though its 
poſition is ſeldom perpendicular, It is capped with another 
thin bone, from its figure called vomer aratri ; and is joined 
to the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and to the oſſa palati. 
The other proper bones are the turbinata, or ſpongioſa, two 
of which are uſually found in each noſtril, fometimes three, 
laced one over the other. 

he middlemoſt, when there are three, is ſo placed as to 
ſhelter the perforation of the antrum maxillæ ſuperioris into 
the noſtril, and prevent the ſudden ruſhing in of air from the 
noſtril into the antrum. They are all very porous, and 
turned, not unlike the ſhell concha Veneris. In quadruped;, 
theſe bones are very numerous. 
The common bones of the noſe are ſuch as make fences for 
the foramina narium, and help to compoſe the parts adjacent, 
The largeſt of theſe is the fourth bone of the upper jaw, 


which has the greateſt ſhare in framing the foramina, 


Theſe fourth bones, with the ſeptum and ofla turbinata, 
chiefly frame the internal paries of the foramina, . In the 
upper part, a portion of the os frontis, the inſide of the 0s 
unguis, the os cribroſum, with part of the ſphenoides ; and 


| backwards towards the fauces, the oſſa palati 3 help to com- 


fe the foramina, | 
Beſides the cavities circumſcribed by the bones now men- 
tioned, the foramina have ſeveral collateral cavities, that 
into them: the largeſt is that called antrum gene ; by Dr. 

ighmore, antrum maxille ſuperioris, framed in the fourth 
bone of the upper jaw, near two inches long, and an inch 
broad; the bony parts of which, with the ſphenoides, make 
the foramen lacerum externum. Its lower ſurface makes a 
thin covering for all the roots of the molares, and canini, 
which frequently, upon drawing a tooth, to which it ſtick, 
is taken along with it; whereby this cavity is opened into 
the alveolus, and conſequently into the mouth, 
All theſe cavities of the no/e and cheek, as alſo the offa tur- 
binata, ſeptum, &c. are inveſted with a membrane furniſhed 
with large arteries from the carotidegz and veins, which 
empty themſelves into the jugulars; and nerves, from. the 
fifth pair, as well as the olfactory nerves. M5) 


In this membrane are a great number of ſmall glands, placed 


very-near each other, from whence flows all that pituita, 
commonly diſcharged at the noſtrils. 


By means of this mucus or. pituita is the membrane kept loft, 
and defended from the injuries of extraneous bodies, eſpecially 


thoſe of the air, which muſt paſs this way in inſpiration, when 


SMELLING. 


_ 'Befides-this uſe of the noe, which is the principal, nature 


has made it, as it were, a diverticulum to the eyes; there 


] being a conſiderable paſſage into each noſtril that empties 
itſelf under the middle os turbinatum, arifing from two aper- 


* , Y 
© Firſt is the dorſum, or ridge, running along the whole length | ' 


tures, called punci a lacrymalia, at the great canthus. _ 
By this way, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes is carried 
off, which would otherwiſe incommode the cheeks; as in 


effect it does, when thoſe. parts are affected with any di- 


order; as in the ægilops, and fiſtula lacrymalis. 
The diſeaſes to which the noſe is ſubject, are a cory2, 


onna, polypus, farcoma, and noli me tangere, 
_- ſneezing, and a loſs of ſmelling. See each in its place. 


Amb, Part, in his 23d book, mentions an Italian ſurgeon 
"who had the art of reftoring loſt noſes, or making then 
come again after they were cut off. His method was 9 
make an aperture in the patient's arm, and there to engralt 
the mutilated zoſe ; the arm being bound up for 24 © 
the noſe took root in the wound, and glued itſelf with the 
"fleſh of the arm, and grew to its bulk; which done, he cut 
off the fleſh of the arm, and faſhioned the noſe to bis 
liking, applied jt in its place, and bealed the wound # 
iſure. 2 a 9290 is * 9 25 55 Ts ** | 
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i operation in Hudibras : So learned The ſecond kind is alſo very common, and is called Sephe 757. 
* tus xo pet prep rape Acta Eruditorum Lipſiæ, both, i. e. the end of words,, For inſtance ; by telling the 
3 pc. LXXXII. I bh laft m—_—_ 85 the your ea Ty TD, —_ * 

ap maintains, that the veſe is, in ſome mea- #omen eff? Duodnam? they find the name o » Jehovah. 
— Tes for = organ of "light 3 and th a man may ſee | This becomes ſtill more puerile, when they take the letters 
through it; grounding his opinion on the authority of Sme- backwards, 3 3 
tius: who, in his fifth book of Medicinal miſcellanies, relates, The third kind is more modern, and is more groſs, and per- 
of his own knowlege, that a youth, quite blind in other re-“ plexed : here a letter gives a whole word, inſtead of a word's 
ſpects, could ſee the light, and was able to diſcern the white- only giving a letter ; ſo that a word ſhall furniſh a whole 
flowers, by the noſe. BE! Ng 
— 7 our ne] ws 982210 rather account for theſe ſenſa- Thus, for an example, in the firſt word of Geneſis, Y NI, 
tions from the faculties of feeling and ſmelling, than thoſe of bereſchit, is found, He created the heaven and the earth, the 
ſeeing : not but there is a very great reſemblance between ſea, the abyſs, &c. | q | | 
the various organs of ſenſe, enough to give 4 to the] NOTARY, NorTarvs, primarily denotes one who takes 
opinion, that they only differ as more or leſs delicate; for] notes, or ſhort draughts, o contracts, or other inſtruments. 
which reaſon, we do not abſolutely reject the inſtance given, From the 44th novel of Juſtinian it appears, that contracts 
by Grimaldi, of a man who could dil inguiſh colours by his] were firſt written in notes, or abbreviatures, by the nota- 
feeling. | ries, or _— of * tabelliones ; _=— were not 1 obli- 
nerves, whoſe texture and conſtitution, for any thing we | 8 fterwards they were ingroſſed, or written at length, 
| . is the ſame throughout the whole body, are 2 nfeſſedly y the tabellio himſclf, and then ſigned and ſealed. See LA- 
the vehicles of all the ſenſations from without ; and thoſe are BELLIO. 85 
all depoſited in the ſame ſenſory, whether they be brought Noraxv is more particularly uſed to denote an officer who 
from the eye, the ear, or the noſe, &c. and that ſingular ap- draws and keeps notes and minutes of contracts, obligations, 
paratus, 3 in each organ, ſeems rather intended for and other inſtruments, executed before him; and delivers out 
the bene eſſe, than the eſſe, of that ſenſe ; rather to ſtop and | authentic copies, Cc. thereof. 2 bo 
detain the tranſient effluvia, to collect them where too ſcanty, | Ragueau diſtinguiſhes between notariz and tabelliones + nota- 
diſperſe them where too copious, ſoften them where too rude, | 77% he ſays, in ſeveral cities, are only to receive and paſs 
and break their force where too violent; and, by this means, | the minutes of contracts, and to deliver them to the par- 
to proportion them to the ſeveral degrees of fineneſs, ten-] dies in brief ; being obliged to carry them to the tabelliones 
fion, &c. of the nerves of the reſpective a * ores to be kept, and to have ingroſſed copies delivered out to the 
r the ſenſations adequate to the en to} Pues. f 
22 4 1 | 55 7 He adds, that the notaries were antiently clerks of the tabel- 


Tartary, the greateſt beauties are thoſe who have the leaſt | 1 


I 


liones ; and that, ſeparating, by degrees, from their maſters, 
ſes. Ruybrock mentions the wife of the great Jinghiſchan, they at length erected offices of their own; and, at laſt, took 
the mother of Tamerlane, as a celebrated beauty, becauſe pre of the tabelliones, who were ſuppreſſed. 2 

ſhe had only two holes for a oe. In moſt other countries, ey had their name notarii from note ; becauſe antiently 
China excepted, great noſes are in honour. they wrote in notes, or ſhort-hand. | 
The Crim- Tartars b the noſes of their children while Notaries are now little uſed among us, except in mercantile 
young, 48 thinking it a great piece of folly to have their noſes affairs; though in France they till ſubſiſt in their legal capa- 


ore their eyes. cit *. — of the chatelet are called the king's coun- 
NOSOCOMIUM, NOEOKOMEION ital, or infirmary ors,. and note-keepers. | 
for the den of the diſeaſed. 9 1 J NoTazy public, among us, is a perſon who draws, and pub- 
NOSOLOGY ., NOZOAOTTA, a diſcourſe or treatiſe of dif- | 1icly atteſts, deeds, or writings, between merchants, to make 
eaſes ; otherwiſe called pathology. See PATHOLOGY. them authentic in another country. | 


- Netaries have the drawing, paſſing, keeping, iſſuing, &c. of 
eee deeds, contrafts, charter parties, — 
NOSTRILS, nares, the two apertures or cavities of the noſe, | . & nde on ; q: 


Oc. - 
through which the air paſſes, and which ſerve. to convey | Ecclefiaftical Nor ares were officers in the firſt of the 
— — K. the pituita ſeparated in the ſinus of Shut, whoſe buſineſs was, to collect and — 8 the acts 
l | . | | - martyrs. | , * 
The neſtrilt are ſeparated by a cartilage called ſeptum narium, | They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by St. Clement. 
and lined with a very ſenſible membrane. See SMELL- | Their number was ſeven, and they were diſpoſed in the ſeven 
ING. | "Mb coop 0} e uarters or regions of- Rome. e PI 
Cicero obſerves, that the ſituation of the agfirils ſo near the] Pope Fabian, judging. the ſhort- hand of the netaries too ob- 
mouth is very convenient, as, the judging of the ſmells of | ſcure for common uſe, added ſeven ſubdeacons to them, to 
meats and drinks is a great part of their office: he adds, that | tranſcribe at length what the notaries drew in ſhort. 
their erect polition argues the Creator's wiſdom ; in regard all] At theſe notaries, were laid aſide, and two other kinds 
odours riſe from below u wards. „ were liſhed in their ſtead; viz. apoftolical notaries, and 
NOT guilty, the general iſſue or plea of the defendant, in any epiſcopal notaries ;. whoſe buſineſs lies in ſpiritual and benefi- 
Not pum th . me th 8 wo pl ...ciar inftruments. | a - | 8 a 
or putrid fever. ge article FEVER... - INOTATION, in arithmetic, art of charaQterizing num-- 
Nor vital action: See the article Acr ion. ders, or of repreſenting « dt bros figures. 2 
NOTABILIA bona. See the article Bo 4. JI , The choice of arithmetical characters is arbitrary; hence, 
gags tn, the third part or ſpecies of the Jewiſh cab- in various nations, they are various: but, perhaps, there 
Rabbi Nast 8 | I dee none ſo commodious as ' thoſe commonly uſed in 
bi Nathan, in his Great Aruch, ſays, that netaricon'is | Europe, uſually ſaid to have been invented by the Arabs ; 
when a ſingle letter is taken for the ſign of a thing, i. 6. for af and thence called Arabic 'charaders : though Dr. Wallis ob- 
whole name. He adds, that the word comes from the Latin] ſerves, that Altepedi, an Arab, reſers the invention to the 
ntarius, à perſon who writes in notes, ot ſhort-hand: and | Indians. 2 WES A 
R. Elias Levita gives the fame acount in his 'T heſbites ;. ex-] The Greeks, Hebrews, and other eaftern nations, as alſo the 
1 in lieu of one letter for a word, he mentions two | Romans, expreſſed numbers by the letters of their common 
Be ola ang Da co 4s 04515 1 | alphabet: See andern? e dts 
* after all, neither the one nor the other ſeems alone ſuf- Nor arion, in algebra, is the repreſenting of quantities by 
ent: for, as a fingle letter frequently makes a word ; ſo, in | letters of the alphabet; or calling them by thoſe names. See 
the boter icin, a whole word, ſometimes ſtands, for a ſingle ANTITY, © & CE en © bo ada 


y * 


* 


r, | | | „ 
There are, therefore, two principal] taricon : the ſerving to denote or ins 1 f af 

fit, whey by ERS: or ee hy f r b . e 

letters of ſeveral words are joined to make a ſingle word, or - The antient notaries wrote all in notes; or ſhort-hand; 
ptraſe; which, therefore, is of two Kinds; the one initial, |. whence they were ſometimes denominated cur/ores, quia notis 
we other ina; and each is done ſeveral ways; vis. either Comet) dane 
king the letters the common. way, or backwards: | NoTrs, in muſic, are characters which mark the tones, 1. 
s there is alſo a third kind made, 2 calls] the I , fallings of the voice, or found ; and ihe 

| 2 leaps, i. e.. by ſkipping, over. ſome letters, The fiſt | ſwiſtneſs or ſlowneſa of its motions. See $ounD. 


dete kinds, which, the Rabbins call Raſche. Theboth, | In che general, under neter'are comp N 
tears very-ancient 3 and i Cup aſs al pane "ar charaQers, uſed-in- muſic,, for Rn 


| 5k Hebrew, 40 have taken $9 origin Fo the pans, |. ſous da 
1 other' places. of Scripture, proceeding alphabetically, | - But, 5 propriety, the word only implies the marks which 
40 the firſt verſe beginniog with Ne, the firſt letter of the | en degree of gravity, or acuteneſs, to be given each 

ſ ound, i | F ; 

Anegp AR. f | 


or. U. Ne 106. Chan. ö 4 | | ' a G . The 


os. 


'» The Greeks uſed the common letters of their alghabet for 
* muſical notes ; and, in 


1 Than th an lever ge-. 


2 tween voice and inſtrument, 


N O T 


regard more notes were needed than 
e defect Was e by the different 
. placing them uprights 

or by doubling, ſom 


different notes in all the fol- 
lowing forms 11, U, , 2 „I', I. 


For every ſeveral mode 
* had no leſs than 18 ſigns 
Nor Alypius gives us ry for 15 different modes, which, 
with the differences of the „and the diſtinctian be- 
Mr. Mal Malcolm obſerves, makes, 
in all, 1620 notes. Not that they had fo many diſtinc cha- 
. raters ; but the ſame character bas different ſignifications on 
__— occalions.. Thus d, in the diatonic genus, is lyca- 

> nee of the Lydian mode ; and an hypate meſon in 


they had letters, the 
fituation of the letters; viz. 


"The Lis Lacs inthe time of Boethius, had eaſed themlolves 


ſo buen: and only uſed the firſt 15 letters of 
3 pe tg theſe, be n n 
that 1. octave was the ſame, in effect, with the fixſt ; an 
that the order was the ſame in the upper and lower octave of 
the gamut; afterwards reduced to ſeuen; which were to be 
repeated in a different character. 
"Ml length, in the 11th century, e one Guido 
Aretine, in lieu of the letters, ſubſlituted the "fix ſyllables, 
| fol, la; placing them on different lines, and 
marking them with points. Laſtly, it was thought proper to 
add notes, likewiſe, in the ſpaces. See ay 
the ſeven muſical notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi, the 
firſt ſix are aſcribed to Aretine, who is ſaid to have invented 
them at Pompoſa, in the duchy of Fetrara : the ſeventh, viz. 
HY Was gy 1 ng to | ſome, by Vander Putten ; accord- 
uris. It ſerves very good 1 
lty of the diviſions remaining in 


12 wesen wil cotallw Guido have the — * 

venting any of them; but ſhews, that the Egyptians had uſe 

Sn gn in which be is confirmed by the teſti- 

4 of Haliearnafſeus. However, common fame aſcribes 

to him not only the notes, but allo, the liner, len, or df, 
flats, and ſharps, 

. | Phe wotes-ut, re, mi, &e. he 4 laid to have taken men an 

eee J. Bapuiſt.z Ut gucant laxis Faſo: 


ſerved to expreſs the ree of tune: 


* as to De till a 
De Meurs, or Maris, a doctot of 


panied with vir 
2 Lede tho Be pate a ad 0 


nd together. 
Eq eral muſical notes are, the large, which contains 8 
Kano. though Merſennus makes it 12 (ſee its figure 
_ under CHARACTER). ; the long, containing 4 meaſures ; 
the breve, containing 23 . 
b e — the /emiquaver, ys 3 


— 5 ly ding x principal ner repreſented by 
Oe Ae ; viz. the ſemibreve, equal to 
EEO ne the 


t the year 


44 Pieter? 7d Nor ion is that wherein you are pox 


In which ſenſe we fo, 3 
1 N57 Ie is when a publi 

oNoTs a is W a pu ic notary as a wi 

takes notice, that a merchant will not — — 
PROTEST. * 
Nor of 4 fine is a brief of a fine made by the chirog, 

Pber, before it be ingroſſed. See Fins, and Crinocy, 


PHER, 
NoTEz materne, mother's ſpats. See Navus. 
See the article Na Tux AL. 


Natural Nor E. 5 

NOTHE ef, in anatomy, denote the five loweſt ribs on exc 

fide, . are called Hard, or ſpuriaus ribs, in regu; 

; they do not join with the breaſt-bone, as the other ribs co; 

| F bony, but cartilaginous, * 
IBS. + 

NOTHING, mnibil, nibilum, or non ens. | 

The. ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between mching taken frrith, 

which is what is impoffible, or implies a contradiction; an} 

nothing taken more generally, which is both applied to wiz 

is poſhble, and impoſſible. 

Again, they diſtinguiſh nothing i into negative, which is the ab. 

ſence of reality in any ſubject; and privative, which is the 

abſence of reality ip a ſubjeR capable thereof, or wherein i 

t to be found. 
NOTHUS, 1 term, properly ſignifying a baſtard, 


or a perſon of ſpurious bir 
Hence it is applied ee by phyſicians, Ec. to ſuch 
reſpetl of a ſimilitude of ſymptom, 


a note under hay 


diſeaſes, as, though, in 
&c. they have the ſame denomination as ſome other; 
yet are of a e e e or the like, from the 


Noruus is ſometimes alſo uſed for the bock. part of the cheſt, 
or thorax. 
NOTION, NoT1o, in logic, an idea or repreſentation of ay 


8 

M accurate in the diſtinQion of notion, in 
the Aa Erudit. Leigſ. anno 1684. 

A clear notion, he de ke fohan cnet faffers's 
recollect the object; v. . that a given figure is rechne 
in the number of triangles. 

4n ge, Novion i which doth not ſuffice to rec 

the object: ſuch, u. gr. is that of a plant, which | 

„Ares you are in doubt whether or no it be the 

e en ee eee wad which' is ealled by ts 


Di Nein is Eat hari power able to aſkign there 
nuke, or e 
gr. that a circle is 
into itſelf,” 
diſtant from one and the 4 be 
icle DisTINCT. 


e wp" 
intermediate, point. Se | 


the very marks or characters whereby you 18000 
though it be reſolvable into them. A v. A. * 
1 ae 4 Nor chat wherein you have diſtin ;d 
ate orion, w ou notion 
| the. mar ks or ch: whereof i it Js oled. Such, v. by: 
is the notion of a circle above i exe. you ba. 
diſtin notions of the curve returnin; into. itſelf, of the 
. mediate point, and of the equal « and. termination. 
| See the article ADBQUATE. 
An inadequate Nor rox that wherein you bave only a confuſe 
notion of characters that enter a diſtinct one, 


* 


| Some confuſed notions ar pu admitted into tics; vis. N 
 - ſuch whoſe reſolution is of no great conſequence to any & 
monſtrations. 


Thus, Euclid does not hive the wetien of equality, though 
' it enter the notion of an equilateral triangle, a e oo 


crotchet, 2 vers 3 the guaver, equal. to two 
2 


the ſemiguauer, equal to two demi ſomi- 


. 7— 1 proper "anicle, Wente, 
Ants, Fr KOT CHET, oc, | 
mathematicians compute, | „ 


1 added in the margin, « 


Logs or elſewhere, by an editor. 
ey 8 


245 


+ with . ate, the: 


5 
ARIORUM, 


; en 


7 


* N 


% 


contradiflinguiſhed to 
— WM Vigil, * ere, Secend fermal Nor ion is the knowlege 1 
7 — 8 eee underftanding : 2s, 


LETS RC oo — Md 


inaſmuch as the options for whoſe d demonſtratioa i hol 
be uſed, are eably granted, without ſuch 4 9 
chat thir equal to the fame third are equal 


Oc. but no notions are admitted into the — of — — 
tical definitions, except diſtin ones, and thoſe too as adequite 


or varieties, with fix neter, without ever repeating | 8 poffble, or as occalio 1 
... Tus 8 ee 
make 40, 320 tunes, or ſongs. Tp Jeftive abaiyi 8 
 Nors.isally dh tha each. male-is 5 beck: &. welings ting: - M. 58 2 
where there cc remarkable, and worthy of A * fr formal Norton 'is the þ N. Ahthel 
| particular notice. eee 4 itfelf: az the Kno 
Nerz is ao uſed ſr an obſervation, or enplicntiem of me E of fire, Jhatenus fire of a light body, u 


ff ene NoTION is the thing itſelf known, i 
5 


to t it receives from the 

it is the ſubj and not the predicate. - 
objefiive oro i what agrees to ws thing by 

EE EI Eat rs 
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N O 


Norton, called alſo prenotions, p , and xower | 
Condon Kot certain inciples ſuppoſed to be innate, and 

ich therefore are ſelf-evident, i. e. appear, or are known 
' by their own light, without the intervention of any me- 

| 4 or proof; being impreſſed, as it wete, by the finger 
of God ; to ſerve as the foundatians of all our concluſions 
in the ſciences, which are to be demonſtrated hereb 1 
Theſe common notions, conſideted as the foundations of ſciences, 

led axioms. 1 : 

2 called common; not as if ſo actually and neceſſarily 
ived by every perſon, that nobody could be ignorant 
of, or deny them; but becauſe they are judged to be true 
and certain, by all perſons of ſound reaſon: For the ſame 
reaſon as we fay, ſuch a food is wholſome; not that it is 


ion. Ariſtot. Topic. c. 4. . ing 
There are two kind: of common notions, viz. theoretical, which 
hy the ground-work for ſpeculation ; ſuch are, every thing 
either is, or is not; nothing can be made by itſelf ; the 
whole is greater than-a part z equal things being added to 
equal, the ſums are equal; and practical. which ly the 
foundation for honeſty, and good morals ; ſuch are, God 
is to de beloved and worſhiped 3 our parents to be ho- 
noured z to give every-body their due; to do as we would 
be done by. _. 2. $5 25 
Some philoſophers, however, and thoſe even of beſt note, 
deny the reality of any innate, ot common notions z urging, that 
the mind does not need any actual notions to prepare it to 
think, but that an innate faculty of A may ſuffice; as 
appears in an infant, from its perception of pain, taſte, co- 
Jour, &c, They add, that the common organs of ſenſe, if 
they have but objeQs preſented to them, and the faculty we 
have of reflecting on, and variouſly combining or ordering, 
the ideas received thereby, are ſufficient to furniſh us with 
all the ſtock of knowlege we have. 
NOTIONAL quantity. See the article QUANTITY, 
NOTITIA, NoTice, ſomething that has come under a per- 


ſon's knowlege or obſervation. : 

Hence notification, the action of giving notice, &c. _ 
NoT1TIA is alſo the title of certain books, compoſed for giving 

a particular knowlege of the roads, &c. of a province, 


u e dioceſe, or the like. 
duc 


Galliarum, being a collection of the ſeveral names which 
the cities and provinces of that kingdom bore at different 
times. | | 
The notitiæ dignitatum imperii, both eaſtern and weſtern, 
Nee 
iſtory; yet are ittle ſervice, at to young peo- 
, 2. ann notes; ſuch are thoſe of Pancirollus, 
c. and unleſs the text, which is ſtrangely corrupted and 
mutilated, be ſupplied. "£4" 


* 


ence, | 
4r: No ron, a chimerical kind of art, or ſcience, whereby 


PY EEC For =, 


is the notitia imperii, &c, M. Valois has given a notitia | 


NOTORIOUS, ſomething known, manifeſt, and public— 


ſo to all men, but to all that are of a ſound body and conſti- mn. church 


| 


| 


ud it is pretended that a perſon may arrive at the knowlege of 
. all things, all ſciences, &c. And this by inſuſion, without 
me uy laboyr, os trouble, beſide that of performing a few cere- 
tel · monie. date, 2 KPR 
ion, NOTRE Dame, Our Lady, a term ently” uſed for the 

holy Virgi fealts of Notre Dame ; the office of 
uſed Netre ame ; congregations, nunneries, and orders of Notre 
vt NOVALE e, in our antient cuſtoris, denotes land newly 


E 


been tilled within the memory of man before, 


plowed, and converted into tillage 3. and which had not 


ap wt Rr ne, Pep 
oc L novale ſme! , ſemper. arit novale naa decimarum 
ould | retenijonem vel a What was once novale; will ever 
* remain fo, as to the paying or non-paying of tythes, Ex- 
ther, cepta detima novalĩum 6 


terre, de novo excoleerunt. 
Fu, ee ee 
Novate is ſometimes alſo ufed | for fallow land, 7. 
fallow, one more; or that 
NOVATIANS®;- Nov AVIAN 


' NOVEMVIRI, an 


22 222 F 
N 0 N * 
* * 


<« the heavenly gift if they fall away, to renew themſelvës 
ee | 
Not that they denied but a perſon fallen into any fin; how 
rlevous ſoever, might obtain pardon by repentance ; for they 
emſelves recommended repentance in the ſtrongeſt terms: 
but their doctrine was, that the church had it not in its power 
to receive ſinners into its communion ; as having no way of 
teinitting ſins but by baptiſm j which, once received, could 
not be repeated. _ nee 
In proceſs of time the Novatians ſoftened and moderated the 
tigour of their maſter's doAtine, and only tefuſed abſolution 
to very great ſinners; . ; N 
The two leaders were proſctibed, and declared hetetics,, hot 
for e from communion, but for denying, chat 
ad a power of remitting ſins. n 
2 in in the civil law, denotes 4 
change or alteration of an obligation, whereby it becomes 
extinguiſhed, or annihilated: . yy pony" ; 
Thus, when an obligation is diſcharged without receiving any 
money, but a ſimple promiſe is accepted in its ſtead ; this oc- 
cos a novation. 1 8 
ere are two kinds of nountiont; the one voluntary; the 
other neceſſary and conſtrained. f Ie 


Neceſſary Nov ATION is that made in conſequence of a ſens 


tence, or decree of juſtice. 


Veluntary NovATion is made three ways; vis. by changing 


the cauſe of the obligation, without the intet vention of any 
other perſon ; by —_— the nature of the obligation 3 and 
by delegation ; as when the debtor makes over 4 debt to the 
creditor for his ſatisfaction. 


In all theſe caſes there is a will to innovate, Accotdingly, | 


1 ſays, Voluntate, non lege, novandum. 


VEL, NovELLA, in juriſprudence, is a term uſed for the 
cotiſtitutions of ſeveral emperors ; viz. Juſtin, Tiberius II. 


Leo; and particularly Juſtinian. 


Moſt of Juſtinian's ndvel3 were ohe Ily. Greek; and after 

wards were tranſlated irito Latin. Their Ls 165, com- 

pr in nine collections, or chapters; See, CiviL law. 

| ey had their name novel, either from their making a great 

alteration in the face of the antient law ; or, as. Cujas rather 

| thiriks, becauſe made on new caſes not yet conſidefed ; and, 
after the reviſal of the code, compiled by order of the em- 


ror. . 
— Accurſius ſpeaks of novels; he means thoſe pub< 
liſhed in Greek by Juſtinian: the Latin verſion of them, Bade | 


in the time of Bulgarus, he calls authentics, by reaſon of its 


1 and fidelity. ESE | 
OVEL aſſignment, in an action of treſpaſs, is an affignment of 
time, — or the like, in a declaration, 0 iſe or more 


3 than 4 "= in the writ. 
OVEL iſm. SISE of novel diſſeifin; 
Mare. $ of novel diſſei 


NOVE the eleventh month in the Julidn. year; but the 
5 — 
EAR. | * 
NOVEMSILES, in m ſpecies of gods wotſhiped 
— * ene 15 Ree ear ar wn FS 
i novemſiles were ods of the Sabines, adopted 
Romulus; and had a eee 
8. ow, by e I NS 
e antiquaries take the name to have been given to thoſe 
| Which were laſt placed am the number of the gods; as 
Hercules, Veſta, SanQity, Fortune, C K“ 
RE order of magiſtrates at Athens, nine in 
F We what ab nA i 
: office only held for one ear. S 


' whoſe. nanie was recotded, in the Athenian - 
FETT 
Ihe ſecond bore the title of hfleus;; the third, of polemarcha; 
5 E ehief of the cramps; e remaining by, of 
OVENDIALE *, ot NovzMpials, in antiquity; a foleme 
| | facrifice among the Romans, helg on geeation of a meal. 


| _ £5 appear ring to menace them With ill fortun Dee Sacni- 
© * Te had {ts tame from the erm of Its celetirationis; viz: ses 


Hs; nite d. * 


anus, 2 prieſt of Rome. 
9 Naar, ud 
* They were called. alſo 


ELL K+ bY 


'£ vs 


= 


— * 
— * © — ® 
- — wr 4c © — 

iS * 2 , 7 

TE EX »* 


to repentarice' p * Teh a ey in admit 
tion. 4 * 98918 Ne Dol 2 times ol perſecu 
Novatus,'6i 
Nevatian 


en; and 
. nillon ins de huren but by * e repentance 
«x, Founding thetr opinion © 2 0 at 6 Ir 


ig to. Rome, joined himfelf to the foRtion of 
maintained, that there was no; other | 


flible for thoſe once enlightened, and who have taſted | 


F | ann gw adult pk can CR 
| \ ey - 8 0 
NO . E, a perſon not yet Killed or experieticed in an art or 
0 a + 44% at 92 i . 1 5 
* ITED een . ö 
the ancient Roman militia, zovicil,. or  nevitis, were 
: n * nv 4&f * 4 1 | r . were the . 
| : ak 1 


V wa OR " 6 


: et 9 * ef 4 4 4 * 4 IWw [I 45 "4 * 
oy * +. i» * 
. #. £7 
- 


| t 
os 


1 


[ 

| 

| 

N 
Li! 


n. law nn 
e Ul the der of n E 
f — oe away during che year of probation, 
be council of of Trent prohibits 4 nevice from aſſigning 
In of Phot pn Wk fem TS 
a z and be may even reſume them, if the 


novice is not allowed to make any donation to his ſuperior, 
| by reaſon of the dependence he is under. — Novicts may either 


the convent. 


| NUBECULA, little cloud, in medicine, 3 uſe 
for a diſeaſe in the eye, Hann 
cloud, or miſt. 

The aubecula ſeems to ariſe from certain groſs groſs particles 4, 

ZE 


humour, and thus intercepting the rays of li 
We or Nuss, is all 


call albugo and ery See Pannus, 
NouBR&CULA is alſo uſed for a matter in form of a cloud, fal. 
pended in the middle of the urine. This they ſometimes ly 


t the conveht during their noviciate, or may be turbed off | call ener. See Urine; 


NUBILES anni, See the article ANI. 


2 /ICIATE, a year of probation, appointed for the trial, of NUCHA, the hinder part or nape of the neck ; called yg 


, whether or no they have a vocation, and the neceſ- 


ior hvjng up to the rule; the obſervation whereof NUCIFEROUS, an appellation given by botaniſts to te, 


they are to bind themſelves £644 
The noviciate laſts a year at in ſome houſes more. Tt 
is eſſeemed the — f the civil death of a novice, who expires 

to the world by 
9 * 


- Inihis Zee ſeparate from 
_— dorinitory. 
NOUN, — in grammar, a name or word which ex- 


of; or expreſſes a ſubject whereof | The ſame author gave his name to a alen duct, udn 


| er i, or oa be affirmed ; as man, food, whiteneſs, 


icular ſubject, are yet real nowns. 
nk 838 i which each perſon bears, 


and whereby others denote him, be gives himſelf another |, tradiſtinction to its tail, or beard. 


when be ſpeaks of himſelf ; as, 7, or myſelf. 


1 


the lat Achat have re- | earth, and other planets, as ſuppoſing them to be. look 
"bi is on r . ; the more 7 n * from the exterior part, which they conſider as a cortex, ot 


-n . 
N, 
vided into nouns ſubſtantive, and nouns adj ect ive. 
They 
conſidered 
their qualities. 


DF Ex que, fay the lawyers, non eritur attio. © See Cos. 


- 23 cloathed-with 


3m when fa hp, the heart, the word heart is called Nups matter denotes a bare allegation of a thing done, Se 


but if ! _—_ owt, NUDITIES, in painting and ſculpture, denote thoſe parts of i 

2 N nds he n 9 . — = wack, covered. with any drapery 3 or thoſe pa 
gonerous, F h ations appear. 

. * rye 2 8 oi ea NUEL, or rather NE w II of a fair-caſe, ' Sev Nawnt, w 


they a 4 qua and 


| IR-ca 
| Bai 9, the 1 b view;* ate 1 proper no effect, by reaſon of fume ef cuſtom, 


Achberg, at the bottom, are oiily the modificatiyes of nown: z| There are two kinds of mullities to invalidate a contraBl, f 
_ though in one view ey 2 conlidered as newns f viz. | where the thing commences ul, iþ/o facto, as ſoon 28 the 
© '« they dv'-not fo mich repreſent x qual bel wi Rr ching is proved: in the latter the aR does not immediatt) 


ol the object, s the object itſelf, cloat 
or circumſtance. Nor muſt it de omitted, that a noun ad- 


| --- Jeftive frequent]! "becomes à ſubſtantive : for as i ts nature is | annulled, or ſet aſide, 
8 2 the quality of an-objeR, if that quality happen to NUMBER, in atichmetic; a coleAion or alfeinblage of fr 
be the ohject itſelf ſpoken of, then, according to our firſt | 


definition, it becomes a ſubftatitive. 


1 ad- tity of any thing is expreſſed; agrecably to which, Sir lic 
= Th, i Hr * ie wee [Ge ad gud e 5 Naas conceives. number to conſiſt, not in a multitude df 
5 2 but i I fay, he 'gugd i to be choſen, it is evident units, as E defines. it, but in the abſtract ratio of 
u ken of, and of conſequence 10 


a 
2 noun ſubſtantive. Nor are, there caſes wanting, eee 
means ſubſtantives become adhectives. 


It is true that in the common uſe of grammar, "many 5 | See each under its proper article, Iu r T.EGER,, FRACTION, 
that are _ 3 > Ire ne Ter ol, ſuchz 22 and SY np! 
deing atem * without an or 
aan c6nliderable by in their inflexion and 4 win 3 


| to no ſubſtantives of di 


and appellation. 
oper adn ie de re Tellers, | 


| WW bai > 
380 ers. 0 e CIT LEY 
7 9 = Ser dhe article NU rATT IW. 


NOwW- ED. Nous, 1. e knottid; WER, * See \ aided? 


tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, 

5 longed in cost, armour," as if tied up in's knot, ” 52 
Wald a 28 8 ne eee . a5 6.3 or — 
„ 4 | 255 . A 5 


. 


Ae, houſes or places where novices | 


nouns. 
„again, are to be viewed in another light, viz. di. Nocr zus, i in architecture, denotes the middle part of the 
into 
are 


called /ub/antives when the objects they deſign are]. Which they laid the pavement, bound with morter 
fuoply 33 and e 1525 to NUDE cenpact, nudum- pattum, a bare contract, 


e 1 
ates. [4 


- Pl 


ante in the plu. dern 


«10 


cervix, See CkRVIX. 


which bear nuts. 
NUCEIANZ * glandule, in 
ands, ſituate in that | og wherein the orbit q 
eyes are, between the abducent muſcle of the eye, an 
the upper part of the os jugale. See GLanp, 


bs They were thus denominated from their inventor Ant. Nu, 
| Proteſſor of phyſic at Leyden. . 


ch eg, amber of ſay 
e 


Nuckianus. See SALIVAL, 
tained within the ſkin of the kernel. 
NucLEvs is alſo uſed by botaniſts, in a larger ſenſe, for ay 


NocrEus is alſo uſed by Hevelius, and ſome other aſtronomer, 
for the body of a comet, which others call its head, in con- 


NucLevs is alfo applied by ſome to the central parts of the 


ſhell. 


flooring of the antients, conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, ov 


ment, or promiſe of a thing' without any confideraiion: 
TRACT. 


MATTER. 


Sta1 


or form. 


other inſtrument, viz. de ſao, and de Jure: The forme! 
become null, but an handle i is given thereby to have i it intire 


units, or ſeveral things of the ſame kind. 
Stevinus chooſes to define number as that whereby the quan- 


l y kind to another quantity of the ſame kind, 


6 wn a8 urity. And on this view he divide 
e kinds," viz. integers, frattient, and jos 


Wolfius dekves number to be ſomething BILL refer tour 
hus, aſſuming 
line — unity, a number may Ukewiſe be erpreſfed 5 5 


14 1 
; 244 


err + that authorithinks wil 
ws + fever End of of whole. e, — 


ſchoolmen, keeping to Eudlid's definition, hold nun 
8 E che matter is the things num 
eb ©; coins : the form, the idea whereby com 
the 5 my ere as ten: 
number; whence, cn -* g the idea at pleaſure, an bun 
men ſhall only be calſed ene, or it ſhall 
Hence, fy ty, 


17 8 
e 
ws hen ade pings © 15 & 1 
4 * "a 245 0 


Henry, & NUCLEUS, a Latin word, literally denoting the kernel af: 
A noun — in language, anſwers to. an idea in| nut, or ſtone · fruit; or, more ſtrictly, the edible part con- 


( 
22 of ſubjects ſpoken of have particular names; 
re are others, which, without 45 attached to the fruit or ſeed contained within a huſk, of ſhell. 


wow : . S 3 


„AN 


9 


13 


c 
. 


Aa © 


+ 


F 1 K. 


Teka 


iv} to the matter, as when we ſay, A triple 

is Es P et there is none in reſpect to form: 
for what alteration ſhould m idea make? And hence the 
folly of the 1 of . ry 

: * 4 Pry. of more and leſs ; and diſcrete, ſince 
the ſeveral units it conſiſts of are not united, but remain 

K 8 of dofiqning or charaRerizing NUMBRRs ; ſee 

* thet of keg or reading thoſe already churacterixed; ſee 

| ON, 

15 8 of a NUMBER ; fee the article MEASURE. 
Mathematicians, conſidering number under a great many c- 
cumſtances, different relations, and accidents, make many 

j f numbers. „ N 

A A NUMBER is that referred to ſome given unit; 

as a ternary, or three: which is what we properly call a 


« # 


Tndeterminate NUMBER is that referred to unity in the general ; 
which is what we, call quantity. See QUANTITY. | 
Hemigeneal NUMBERS are thoſe referred to the ſame unit. See 
HoMOGENEAL. 8 a 
Heterogeneal NUMBERS, thoſe referred to different units. 
For every number ſuppoſes ſome determinate unit, which is 
determined by the notion to which we have regard in num- 
bering: e. gr. it is a diſtinguiſhing property of a ſphere, that 
the ſeveral points of its ſurface are equidiſtant from its centre. 
If then this be laid down as a note of unity, all bodies, to 
which it agrees, will have the nature of unity; and are the 
ſame units, guatenus contained under this notion. But, if 
ſpheres be diſtinguiſhed, e. gr. with regard to the matter they 
are compoſed of, then thoſe, which before were the ſame units, 
commence different. Thus, fix golden ſpheres, and three 
golden ſpheres, are homogeneal numbers among themſelves ; 
and three braſs ſpheres, and four ſilver ones, are heterogeneous 
numbers, | 
Whole NumBERs, called alſo natural numbers, and integers, or 
ſimply numbers, are all the various aſſemblages of unity, or 
the ideas we have of ſeveral. multitudes ; or, according to 
Wolfius, all thoſe which, in the manner of exprefling, refer 
to unity, as a whole does to a part. P | 
' Broken NumBERs, or fractions, are thoſe conſiſting of ſeveral 
parts of unity; or thoſe which refer to unity, as a part to the 
whole. See FRAcrI ox. N PL | 
Rational NUMBER is that, which is commenſurable with unity. 
Rational whole number is that, whereof unity is an aliquot part. 


parts of unity.—— Rational mixed number, that conſi ing of 
| * number and a broken one, or of unity 
Irrational NUMBER, or ſurd, a number incommenſurable with 
unity. See SURD. 8 | * | 
Even NUMBER, that 8 be divided into two * 
path without remainder or ration ; as 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 
e ſum, as alſo the difference, and the factum or produce 
Fo any number of. even numbers, is always an even num-' 
i. | 4 
even number, multiplied by an even number, produces an 
even even number. 1 0 
An even number is ſaid to be evenly even, when it may be 
my or divided, without any remainder, by another ever 
W. Oe | 


Thus, twice four being eight, eight is an evenly even num- 


A nunber is faid to be unevenly even, when it may be equally 
n by an uneven number; as 20, which may be divided 
Uneven NUMBER, that which exceeds an even number, at leaſt, 


ae 3» 55 9, I1, &c. | 
The ſum, or the difference, of two uneven numbers, makes 
an even number; but the factum of two makes an uneven 


If an even number be added to an uneven one, or if the one 
be ſubtracted from the other; in the former caſe, the ſum, in 
the latter, the difference, is an uneven number, 
an even and uneven number is even, fig fy „ 
ſum of any even number of uneven numbers is an even 
member ; and the ſum of any uneven number of uneven numbers 
is an uneven number. 3 


Printive, or prime NunzEn is that, which is only diviſible by 


, 10. as 5, 7, Il, &c. See PRIMx, and INCOMPOSITE. 
"me NUMBERS among theriſelves are thoſe, which have no 


N 


common meaſure bebe une ;.as 12 and 19. | 
Canon NoMBRR is that diviſible by ſome other number beſides 
mity;,as 8, diviſible by 4, and by 2. 
Cu NumasRs among themſelves, thoſe which hive ſome 
mon meaſure beſides unity; as 14 and , öN | 
Pas Numb, chat, hoſe) aliquot DG aaa together, 


1 


bring 3, 2, and Y=6; and thoſe of 28 being 14, 75 4 2. 


ophers call number a | diſcrete quantity * | 


— Rational braken' number, that equal to ſome aliquot part or 


by unity ; or which cannot be divided into two equal parts; 


* | Ordinal Nuns, thoſe which expreſs their order or rank; 


ns the whole number; as 6, 28, &c. The aliquot parts of | 


NUM 


Imperfeft NumBERs, thoſe, whoſe aliquot parts, added together 
make either more or leſs than the whole, whereof they are 


parts. | 

| Imperfet? numbers are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and de- 

K ' 

A, t NumBeRs are thoſe, whoſe aliquot parts, added to- 
gether, make more than the number whereof they are parts; 


as 12, whoſe aliquot parts, 6, 4, 3, 2, I, make 19. See 


ABUNDANT. 
Defeftive NumseRs ate thoſe, whoſe aliquot parts, added to- 


gether, make leſs than the number whoſe parts they are; as 


16, whoſe aliquot parts, 8, 4, 2, and 1, only make 1 5. 
Plain Nuunxx, that ariſing from the multiplication of two 
numbers; e. gr. 6. which is the product of 3 multiplied by 
2. The numbers, which, thus multiplied, produce a plain 
number, as here, 2 and 6, are called the /ides of the plane. 
Square NUMBER, the product of any number multiplied by it- 
ſelf: thus 4, the factum of 2 by 2, is a ſquare number, See 
SQUARE. | 4 82 
rig ſquare number, added to its root, makes an even num- 
7 


Cubic NUMBER, the product of a ſquare number multiplied by 
its root; e. gr. 8, the product of the ſquare number 4, mul- 
tiplied by its root 2. 

All eubic numbers, whoſe root is leſs than 6, b. gr. 8, 27, 
ocz 1285 being divided by 6, the remainder is their root 
itſelf. Thus, 8 being divided by 6, 2, the remainder of the 
diviſion is the cube root of 8. For the cubic numbers be- 
yond 125 ; 216, the cube of 6, divided by 6, leaves no 
remainder; 346, the cube of 7, leaves a remainder 1, 
which added to 6, gives the cube root of 343. And 512, 
the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 2, which added to 6, 
makes the cube root of 512. So that the remainder of the 
diviſions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being added 
to 6, always give. the root of the cubic number divided, till 
that remainder be 5, and of conſequence 11 the cube root of 


the number divided: but the cubic number above this, being 


divided by 6, there remains nothing, the cube root being 12, 
Thus, if you continue to divide the higher cubes by 6, you 
muſt not add the remainder of the diviſion to 6, but to 12, 
the firſt multiple of 6, and thus coming to the cube of 18; 
the remainder of the diviſion muſt not be added to 6. nor to 
132, but to 18 and ſo in infinitum. F 2007-30 040 
Monſ. de la Hire, from conſidering this property of the 
number 6, with regard to cubic numbers, found, that all 
other numbers, raiſed to ws power whatſoever, had each 
their diviſor, - which had the ſame effect with regard to 
them, that 6 has with - to cubes. And the general 
rule he has diſcovered is this: If the exponent of the 


a | power of a number be even, i. e. if that power be raiſed 


to the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. power, it muſt be divided by 23 
and the remainder, if there be any, added to 2, or to a 
multiple of 2, gives the root of the number correſponding to 
its power, 7. e. 2d or th root, &c. But, if the exponent 
of the — of ſhe — — be uneven, i. e. if it be raiſed 
to the 3d, 5th, 7 c. power, the duple of that exponent 
will be the diviſor, which ſhall have the property here re- 
uired. : e e 1 
Polygonous NUMBERs, the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions, be- 
ginning with unity. Theſe, where the common difference of 


LAR. Where 2, ſquare numbers; where 3, pentagonal num- 
bers; where 4, hexagonal numbers; where 5, heptagonal. See 
HEePTAGONAL, and PoLYGoNAL. © nen 23-579 
Pyramidal NUmBERs.” The ſums of polygonous numbers, col- 
- leted after the ſame manner as the polygons "themſelves are 
thered out of arithmetical progreſſions, are called fr/t pyra- 
DD 
The ſums of the firſt pyramidals are called ſecond pyrami- 
dals. . 1 n Is. 6 4 
The ſums of the ſecond pyramidals are called third pyrami- 
— and fo on. re FER (APA! ** my 
particular, they are triangular —— | numbers, 
if they ariſe out of triangular numbers. 'Fir/t pentagonal pyra- 
midal, if they ariſe out of pentagons, cc. 


* 


'as 1, 2, Cc. 


as Iſt, zd, 3d, Sc. | 

Abſolute NUMBER. See the article ABSOLUTE; - 
Abſtraft NUMBERs, See the article ABSTRACT. 
Amiable NumsERs. See the article AMIABLE.: 


| Artificial NuMBERs. See the article ARTIFICIAL. | 


Bi NuMBER. See the article BIN AR. 


| Circular NuunRRs. See the article CIRCULAR. -- 


Concrete NUMBERs, See the article CONCRETE.  _ 
Linear NUMBERs, - See che article LIM ARX. 
Mixt NumBER. See the article Mixr. 


2 


Similar NUMBERS. See the article 811i EA n. . | 
Golden NUMBER, in chronology: ''See' GOLDEN. number. 1 


M. Caffini defines the golden number by the number of years 
"elapſed . new moon on its firſt day; 
* an {1 H+4 hob * 0 21 C1 | ; : Jams. 1 1 A. 28 


y ky which together make 28. 
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terms is 1, are called triangular numbers. Ste TRIANGU- 


Cardinal NUMBERs, thoſe which expreſs the quantity of units; | 


: 
4 
7 
© 
. 
7 
F 
4 
5 
5 
* 


| 
5 
T 
! 


„„ uw 
: - 
* . 


X 3 een which 
he takes for Lg 

Golden Nuxnxx is alſo uſed, with hat leſs progrietys, for 
5 period of 19 years, invented by Meton the Athenian ;, at 


NUM 


8 the ſame lunations return in the ſame 


In which ſenſe, golden number amounts to the fame with what 
we otherwiſe 7 cycle, or Mitonic year. 

Hence this period, called by the Greeks 3 is 
chere being a proemptoſis, or leap, at the 


end of each 31a years; 7. e. in that time, the lunations fall 


uſe of 


+ naived it with ſo much applauſe, that they bad i it written in | 


XIII. co 


out a day ſooner than the golden number expreſſes them. 

This, among other things, was what engaged pope Gregory 
rm the calendar, to throw out the galden num- 
and bſtitute the cycle of epacts inſtead of it. For the 


to find the new 2 only ſerves, in the Gregorian, to find 


the cycle of ep: 


This number is faid to have had its name, golden, from the 
of its-uſe ; or otherwiſe, becauſe the Atheryans re- 


the public market in letters of gold. 


N in 


When a noun indicates an object conſidered as ; ſingle, or | 


mmar, is a modification of nouns, . &c, 
them to the varieties in their objects, conſi- 

8 with regard to number. 

Nouns, or names agreeing to ſeveral things may de conſidered 


* , Either as applied to one of thoſe th _ 15 or to a 


number of them; and thoſe either conſidered as ſeveral, or as 
united. Lo 8 theſe caſes, two an have been 
invented, the fmgular and plural. 


alone, or a number of them conſidered as united together, it 


rr: ehe m 
When it indicates ſeveral- objects, and thoſe as diſtindt, it is | 


2 the Nural number: as trees, or temples.— Thus, when I 


of myſelf, as making. part of ſeveral others, inſtead of 


I ſay, we, Cc. 


* teeks haye a third number, which they call the dual 


... number, as 


F# 


two. The 
like it; Ae takes place when the words ſignify a 
. thing doable, either by nature, as the bands, the.eyes; & 
or by art, as ſciſſars, tongs, &c. 


3 ie gamer, th fon all natural 
tio require a plural number; yet are "_ 
| none, as the name of gold, ſteel, Mc. As mth 


* 3 2 * 


K 


8 or ch, *. uſually done Os: 


The n expreſſed by ae: 


of termination, or end 


In Engliſh, the Kurt js » 


adding 8s; as tree, trees; 
KN 


al, by 


ak of adj though, ied frogs the er in 
* obey wg, 


NUMBERS, -in poetry, Zak muſic, e. are certain mea- 


or ſong; agreeable to the ear. 


Porte Nunzzxs conſiſt in à certain harmony in che 
order, quantities, c. of the feet and ſyllables; which 


ſures, 


or cadences, w 


render a verſe, period, 
 Poetical and proſaic numbers are ſomewhat different. 


make the muſical to : the ear, and ſit for ; for 
— rr te for inging 3 for | 


| Fee eee, Vng ek in is out ce. 


8 — memini | verka tenerem. 


2 eee e, 
5 | 2 funjeu free 


do 44+ 


or . The following 


5 5 though not preciſely in the {ame hour and minute of 
2 


| 


| 


| EE ES 3 


the, golden number, which, in the Julian calendar, ſerves | - 


Hebrews have ſomething 


|" of one of the veſtal maids : 


Where the 8 


ih, are generally the | 


* 


2 ane. 
23 . 
5 Ml 
s * in covert 
©" „ B Ae TD ITEM: 
r . 4. 
6 r ee flaſh ... 
Ae 1 bn diet | 
_  *« harmony 2 ing than chat of verſe 


NUM 


The number; are "that, by which the fiyte is fad to be 
free, round, A owing, & 92 See N 6 
A fine inſtance of He we have in that' paſſage of T. 
for Marcellus: Nulla eft tanta vis, tantaque we que non fir. 
reac viribys debilitari dngique poſſi | the eauty of 'which 
would be intirely loſt to any tolerable ear, if the tumbers 
a little mverted, thus: Nulla' eff vis tanta, & copia tanta, que 
* poſh debilitari frangique —_ & ferro. 

ers are things bſolgtety ry- in” all writing, 
= even in all ſpeech. Hence UAriftotle, Tully, Quintilian, 
&c. lay dewn abundance of rules as to the beſt manner d 
intermiving: dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſts, iambuſes, c 
and dichoraic moloſſuſes, &c. in order to have the numiy, 


ect. 

5 ſübſtance of what they have faid, is belle to whe 
follows: 1. The ftyle becomes numerous, by the alternate 
diſpoſition and temperature of long and ſhort ſyllables; 6 
- that the multitude of ſhort ones neither render it to, 

„ nor that of long ones too ſlow and languid. —Tbus, 
7 to Cæſar: Bont i gentes immanitate barbaras, mad 
| 1 „ locis infinitas, omni copiarum genere alan. 
nes, OC 


Sometimes, indeed, long or ſhort ſyllables are deſignedy 
. thrown together, without any ſuch mixture, t6 paint 
the E Get Le eg | 


bert; as, 


n perm ſenitu 8 2 campum. 
Eneid. 1.8, 


bean, ventss to | Patifque ſores. 
nt 
2. The ie iyle Need numerous by the intermixing words of 


one, two, and more ſyllables : e. gr. Yrivis; & vivis nm ad 
deponendam, fed ad confirminidam audatiam. Whereas the too 


j who wn repetition of monoſyllables renders the rela pitiful 


grating : e. gr. Hac in re nos hic non ferit. 
. It contributes wy to the numerouſneſs: of a 
to have it cloſed gnificent and well-ſounding words; 


as, Qui locus quietis ac tr N tatis pleniffimus fore videbate, 
1 r tempeſtates cui. 


in co Maxime. — 
7 The depend . 

5 numbers on nobleneſs of the 

words in the cloſe, but r whole tenor of the pe- 

riod: as in that fine oration of Cicero for Fonteius, a brothe 

Nilite pati, Judices, atas darin 

. Immortalium, Vaſtægue matris, 3 virginum lamentati- 
nibus de veſtro judicio commover 

5. To ve the period flow eaſily and. equa 

23 of letters and words is to be very be ioully b 
ed, particularly the frequent meetin of in rough conſonant: 

as ars ſtudiorum, rex Aerxes: the inning the firſt fil 
lable of a word with the laſt of the preceding; as, Rs 


mihi inviſe ſunt : the frequent repetition of the ſame letter 
or ſyllable 3 as in that verſe of Ennius ; int 


Africa terribili tremit horrida terra eule, f 


and the frequent uſe of * N ; =, amatrices, al 
1 F i 6.02 wed anon 
Laftly, atmoſt care is to be taken, left, in aiming 1 
oratorial numbers, you ſhould fall into poetical ones; and, in- 
ſtead of proſe, write verſe; which 'even Cicero himſelf i 


_ ſometimes guilty of: witngs Cum loquitur, tanti fletus gem: 


bant. 
Nl AL Letters, thoſe letters of the which ar 
generally. uſed for figures; as, I, V, X. LC C, D, M. 
NUMERAL Charatters. See the article CnARrAcTER. 
NUMERALS, in grammar, are thoſe words, which 


numbers ; as ſix, eight, ten, Sc. See OnpInALs. 


| NUMERATION, in arithmetic, the art of eſtimating or pro- 


a any number, or ſeries of numbers. 
The characters, whereby numbers ate ordinarily expreſel, 
are the nine following ones; viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7: 9 
it being the law of ; common numeration, that . 


4 e indeed, ere bow to e n 
ternary, i. e. by N to repeat at each fourth 


. only uſing two charaQers, 1 and. 
But theſe are rather matters of ' curioſity than uſe. See Br 


© *. 4+ # 


er ee e . nth 
ouf: 


| but alſo tens or decads, hundred or centuries, 


| - they have n local value given chem; ſo as $a when Fo 
alone, or when placed in the right. hand pl ce, the) 
units ; 8 tens; in the thin, binde bande 


the fourth, thouſands, 
Now to. expreſs an 1 . 
/ l f Ge the prope bd: bet bf 


Value to each chara 
„ owing ths 


N UN: NUT 


nine at the right-hand. Over the right-hand figure of | to diſtinguiſh two Sons of God in Jeſus Chriſt, . the one natus - 
f, cn dieb add . mark, or tranſverſe line; over the ral, ſche other adoptive; and two Gods, the one. real, the other 
right-hand figure of the fifth claſs, add two marks, or tranſ- | muncupative, | 
2 | verſe lines; over that of the ſeventh, three, &c. The NuncueATIyE will denotes a laſt will ot teſtament only made 
ick number to the left hand of the firſt comma, expreſs by thou- | verbally, or viva voce, and not put in writing. See WIII, 
ſands ; that which has over it the firſt tranſverſe line, ex- and TESTAMENT. - 
ere | preſs. by millions 3 that with two, by billions ; that with | NUNDINAL, NunvpixAiis, a name which the Romans 
fue Free, by trillions, Cc. Laſtly, the left-hand character of | gave to the eight firſt letters of the alphabet, ufed in their 
ail — each class, expreſs by hun the middle one by tens; calendar. 8 
115 Andi the right- hand one by units. Thus will the numeration This ſeries of eight letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, is placed 
% ; be x 4 and repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the laſt day of the 
T E. gr. The following numbers 2%, 12 534 3; 613, 7785 year: one of theſe always expreſſed the market- days, or the * 
105 | ' 4324597) is thus expreſſed or read : two trillions, one hun- | aſſemblies called nundinæ, quaſi novendine, becauſe they re- 
, | dred twenty-five thouſand four hundred ſeventy-three billions, turned every nine days, | 
* | fx hundred thirteen-thouſand five hundred ſeventy-eight mil-| The country-people, after working eight days ſucceſſively, 
— lions, four hundred thirty-two thouſand five hundred and came to town the ninth, to ſell their ſeveral commodities, 
"= ninetyeſiven.:..:;- and to inform themſelves of what related to religion and go- 
I N TOR, in ſpeaking of fractions, fignifies the num- | vernment, | | 
* 5 ber, which, ſhews how many of thoſe parts, which the in- | Thus, the nundinal day being under the letter A on the iſt, 
boy, | teger is ſuppoſed to be diyi into, are expreſſed by the gs 17th, and 25th, days of January, &c. the letter D. will 
- | — * Nao the nundinal letter of the year following. 
The numerator is that part of a fraction, which is placed over | Theſe nundinals bear a very great reſemblance to the domini- 
the little bar, by which it is ſeparated from the under number cal letters, which return every eight days, as the zundinals 
de i called the denominator, and which ſhews into how many parts | did every nine. See DoMiNICAL letter. 
paint Wl the integer is divided. {6 NUNTIO. See the article Nuxc10, | 
um- | Thus, v. gr. * expreſſes ſeven tenths; where 7 is the nu- NUPER Obit, in law, a writ, which lies for 4 coheireſs 
merator, and 10 the denominator. See FRACTION, being deforced by her coparcener of lands or tenements 
| munen. NumMEROUs, or numeral, ſomething that re- S their common father or anceſtor died ſeiſed in fee- | 
1 lates to number. | ple. 2 
L. NUMERICAL algebra is that, which makes uſe of numbers, in- If the anceſtor died ſeiſed in fee - tail, the coheireſs deforced 
| ſtead of letters of the alphabet. 1 ſhall have a formedon. - | 
I AY Nonanicar 4fer-nc is the difference, whereby one individual NUPTIAL, ſomething that relates to marriage. See Max- 
| is diſtinguiſhed mm —_—_— | A 25 FN NAA . | 
| Hence a thing is ſaid to be numerica ame, idem numero, , in ening, denotes a ſeminary, or ſeed- 
"4 or numorice, — it is the ſame in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the] for raiſing —= * plants. 4 plot, 
"opt word. See UNITY and IDENTITY. | Some authors make a difference between nurſery and ſemi- 
pull NUMERO, in commerce, c. a term prefixed to any num- | ary, holding the former not to be a place wherein plants are 
| ber of things; marked or abbreviated thus, N. See] ſown; but a place for the reception and rearing of young 
pero Book. . WY 0 ; | Auf which are removed, or tranſplanted hither from the 
. De NuMERO, i. c. by tale, is uſed in antient authors for the eminary, c. SY Kt 
— payment, e. gr. of a pound in a certain number of pieces, viz. | Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral gur/eries for 
* 20 ſhillings. = ; | tze ſeveral kinds of trees: one for tall ſtandards ; viz. 
In contradiſtinction to libra penſa, or a pound weighed | apples, aſhes, elms, limes, oaks, pears, ſycomores, c. 
of the out. . An e | 1 | | another for dwarfs ; viz. ſuch as are intended for apri- C 
the pe NUMEROUS Arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC, ----., | cots, cherties, peaches, plums, &c. and a third for ever- 
brothe Nuuzzous Exegefis. See the article ExEGEs1s. | * NESS en Sa X : 
8 NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a Greek term, uſed for the de- he nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich, light foil, 
at ſcription and knowlege of antient medals and coins, whether ſown, with the proper ſeeds, in October or November: 
of gold, ſilver, or braſs. : for apples and pears, crab, and wild pear kernels, are to be 
e hark Fulyius Urſimus, Ant. Auguſtinus, biſhop of Saragoſa, | preferred for ſtocks : elms and limes are to be raiſed from 
0 Erizzo, a noble Venetian, and Sambucus, a Poliſh gentleman, | planted ſuckers : and walnuts to be ſown with the green ſhell 
Ion have all ſucceeded in the 2 aphia.—Nor muſt the upon them, to preſerve them from mice. This nurſery, if 
ft ful more modern authors on the ſame ſubje& be omitted; wiz. it be well managed and weeded for two years, the crabs 
3s, Res the two Mezzabarba's, Patin, Spanheim, Hardouin, Morel, and pears will be fit for grafting and inoculating the third 
ne leur Vaillant, Joubert, Baudelot, Beger; and, among ourſelves, | . | | 8 
1 N ee ee | | irs and pines are to be raiſed from thoſe little ſeeds taken out 
NUMMUS, or Nuuus, among the Romans, a particular piece] of their large apples. | Vs 
of money, otherwiſe called ſeftertius. See SESTERCE, The nurſery for dwarfs does beſt by itſelf, that it may not 
This was ſometimes called numus ſeſtertius.— Decem millia | be over-topped by taller trees. Stones of apricots and 
CO] numum, & decem millia ſeſtertium, were Roman ſums, which | peaches are not proper to raiſe thoſe trees; but, in lieu there- 
LY amounted.to the ſame. hy * | | of, ſow the ſtones of the pear-plum, muſſel or bonum a 
min at NUN *, Nonna, a word antiently uſed for a female religious, | num plum; which prove better, and more laſting, than 
ol” and ſtill retained in that ſenſe in our language, and in other | former, For ftocks for all forts of cherries, black-cherry- 
; ſelf is | Hanguages, particularly the French, but by way of ridicule | ftones do beſt. ; 8 3 
ns Js d burleſque. OS * oy Mr. Mortimer directs all ſtone · fruit to be ſown quickly after 
| : 3 A 3 ' : 2 gathering; for that, if they be kept, they will be two years 
hich ar | * The word comes from nonna, nonnana, or nonnanis, all Latin | ere they come up. Add, that, if they have not all the moiſture 
2366 terms, firſt uſed for penitents, then for religious —Borel de- of the winter to rot the ſhells, the kernel will ſcarce come up 
| rives i from es hs. _— in Italian, nee] | nk at all. 1 W 
. er, or grandmother ; and adds, that it was applied by way] To furniſh the nurſery of ever-greens, the ſeveral ſorts of 
: ere | 2 woman, as that of _ to the 9 religious. | ſeeds or berries, as yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be put in 
g or pv bn ik | | & many. diflinA 9 with ſome fine mould over 
"ed, Hence alſo nunnery, a monaſtery of female religious. — Fe Ic e n 3 
expre! NUNCIO, or Nuxrio, an embaſſador from the pope to] f th > be den 'wh 1 | Ko 
ul 959 ſome catholic prince or ſtate; or a perſon who attends, on |. the 1 come 2 ne ther Rode, 
+ wrt Mc pope's behalf, at s congreſs, or an aſſembly of ſeyerat em- 7 5 . * * der N Jo. kind- 
= | ors. WOES? Wes "By yl Fs SANCE * NocuMENTUM, in law, is uſed not only for 
gong be 10 word nuncio has the ſame import with embaſſador; but a thing done to the hurt or annoyance of another, in hey . 
ch fourts eee in its uſe, to the embaſſadors of popes alone; as lands, or tenements ; but allo for the aflize, or writ lying for 
1 855 Rennen ene s extraordinary. the fame. 3 ta N N 
„ and0.  Sranton, informs us, that, when he firſt came to court,” the. e The wond is derived from the French, auire, to hurt. 
* Gee B- Anuncio had only the title of embaſſador. ped VET. Manwood makes three . : alk wed | 5 
de 2 8 e in all kinds of nuſances in the foreſt; the 
uncio has a juriſdiction, and may delegate judges, firſt; + _ 2 wth 
l utith the ſtates where reſides, except in France, where he has | Nr Jance 3 t ſecond, muſance ; | third, | 
x 25 NUN de „but that of a ſimple embaſſador. i 7 1 33 "BEIT 
. NUNCUPATIVE, in the ſchools, a term uſed to expreſs |, *- _ , is el kmply: d em. 
hen e. fomething that is only Bominal, dr has no exiſtence, but in Tre dr 4. parve e eee ay 
1 77 nag, _ Kere e cpu . Dea now properly termed treſpaſſes, and 
e Felix of Urgd maintained, that Jeſus Cbrilt, as man; was |. TDI Ode fog. 
e eee ee, e in Ks ar: een ba l ee 
515 70 Wer to Felix, maintains, that it is to fall into Neſtorianiſm | Which contain a Den 
vi n dab f * 2 & F . 8 9 a 
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f Of theſe we haye divers kinds; ſmall huts, filberds, cheſuuts, ſmall; compared with the fluids; and it is alſo demonſttable 
walls, Se. Ja. - | from conſidering the riſe and ion of the veſſels, and th. 
NUTATION, in aſtronomy, a kind of trepidation, or tremu- reſolution of the r into their ſmaller conſtituent 
. Jotis motion of the axis of the earth; whereby, in each annual | ones, that all the ſolid maſs of the body is conſtructed of men 
revolution, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, and as often re-] nerves, as its elements. | 
dunn to its former poſition. — 1 And, in effect all this maſs, an incredibly ſmall particle on 
That the moo has the like motion, is ſh * Sir Ifazc } excepted, at firſt aroſe out of what was a very ſmall colli. 
"Newton, in the firſt book of his Principia; but he obſerves | | — much like the nervous juice itſelf; as is abundantly 
withal, that this motion muſt be very ſmall, and fcarce ſen- the great Malpighi, in his two treatiſes on incubate; 
ſible. N . eggs. For neither does the white of the egg nouriſh, till 


JTMEG, Nux moſchata, a delicate kind of aromatic fruit, ||. means of the incubation, it have paſſed innumerable 2 
| or ſpice, broup*.c from the Eaft-Indies ; whereof there are prees of fluidity, from its firſt thickneſs, to that 'exceedi 
+ _ "-Jiflinguiſhed cwo kinds, the male and female. . | fubtilty wherein it terminates. But, even then, the liquor, 

f The female is that chiefly uſed among us its form is] - thus given to the embryo, is exceedingly thick, in compari- 
1 its ſmell” agreeable, and its taſte hot and pun-] fon with what it is to be, when converted into its veſſels and 


5 5 Fe male is a wild nut, of a longiſh form, and without either] Now, the firſt tender ſolids, arifing from this ſubtile humour, 
8 taſte or ſmell ; yet ſometimes put off, while yet in the fruit, | do again paſs infinite intermediate degrees, ere 7 arrive 


for the female. _ | "— | at their utmoſt ſtate and conſiſtence; as is ſhewn by Mal. 
Mime are incloſed in four different covers: the firſt, pighi in eggs, and by Ruyſch in embryoes and feetuſes. ence, 
a thick fleſhy coat, ſomething like that of our walnuts. therefore, it follows, that the ſolids, in their firſt formation 
© Under this lies a thin rediſh coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and] out of the liquids whence they ariſe, only differ from them 
© aromatic taſte, called mace ; by others, though improperly, | in reſt, coheſion, and figure. Therefore ſuch a particle, 
feier of nutmeg. This 3 the ſhell, and opens in] now in its fluid ſtate, will become a part of the ſolid to be 
+ - proportion as the fruit grows. e ſhell, which makes the | formed out of it, as ſoon as there happens to be a power to 
© third cover, is hard, thin, and Blackiſh. Under this is a | effect its coheſion with the other ſolid parts, howſoever that 
«greeniſh film, of no uſe: and in this is found the nutmeg, |. coheſion be effected. 1. 
Which is properly the kernel of the fruit. Every nutmeg | This coheſion is eaſily produced in a fibre already formed, 
has a little hole in it, which ſome ignorantly take for a | if there happen to be a proper cavity in the ſolid, left open 
Geen | * 6b | dy ſome loſt particle, and, at the ſame time, a particle in the 
The beſt nutmegs are thoſe gathered in April. They muſt | fluid, anſwerable thereto in bulk, figure, and nature; and, 
be choſen heavy, of a whitiſh-brown- colour, well marbled] laſtly, if there be a power wherewithal to intrude it into that 
' without-ſide, rediſh within, having a fat, unctuous moiſture, | place, or accommodate it thereto. Thus will ariſe a real 
and an agreeable ſmell.” | | W nutrition of the ſolids in the minute veſſels, by whoſe union 
_ As to the mace, it muſt be choſen in large blades, of an high | the large ones are formed; that is, in the nerves, or in veſſel; 
colour, and like the nutmeg in taſte and ſmell. ſimilar thereto. Which being impracticable by any other 
- Nutmegs, preſerved green, are excellent to fortify the ſtomach, | liquid than that brought into theſe veſſels, it appears very evi- 
and reſtore the natural heat. They are particularly eſteemed dent, that the nervous juice, at leaſt, a juice perfectly like it, 
© earminative.— The powder called dukes powder, efteemed | is the immediate matter of nutrition: whence nutrition 
a ſovereign againſt rheums, is ny nutmeg pulverized with | _ one of the laſt and moſt perfect actions of the body; ſince, to 
- ſugar, and a little cinnamon.— Nutmeg?, by diſtillation, or | have this laudable, all the precedent actions muſt of neceſity 
-— expreſſion, yield an oil of great fragrancy, and uſe, in medi- | have been ſo. 610 
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+9 446% gas | | | Ihe chyle, therefore, which ſome make the immediate matter 
© The whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands of the | of nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fill the larger veſſels ; but it 
Dutch Eaſt- India company. The nutmeg tree is propagated | cannot nouriſh or reſtore them. This, when attenuated, 
after, a particular manner: Tavernier tells us, that the | changed, more intimately mixed in the lungs by means of 
birds, devouring the nutmeg when ripe, give it back whole | reſpiration, and thus fitted for the of certain veſſek, 
' - +5 and that thus falling down to the ground, be-] is, indeed, rendered fitter, yet far from being quite fit, to be 
= ed with a viſcous matter, it takes root, and produces j the matter of nutrition. TT n 
F I |- But, by che repeated achon 6f the lungs, the viſcera, veſt 
NUTRITION, in the animal ceconomy, the accefſion or ap- | Oc. there is formed, out of this humour, a ſoft, *tenacious, 
poſition of new parts to the body, ſimilar to thoſe it already | plaſtic, inſipid, ſerum, which, thickening by the fire, becomes 
_— conlifted of, either for its augmentation, or for the reparation | - ectly like the white of an egg. This fluid, therefore, has 
of ſach as are worn off. lh. * \ In it all the conditions found in that, from whence, by ſure 
By the continual motion of the fluids in the minute veſſels of experience, we know all the ſolid parts of an animal ariſe 
© the body, and the action of the muſcles, &:. ſmall parcels are] by mere incubation. It is, therefore, a ſtep nearer ; but is not 
of neceſſity worn off from the ſolids, become mixed with the | yet quite diſpoſed for nutriment : much leſs is the cruor, or 
fluids, move with them, and are at length eliminated and ex- red globular part of the blood fo. Neither are yet fitted to en- 
haled through the pores. III ter the veſſels; yet both the one and the other are, by differ- 
And, at the fame time, the fluids, diminiſhed, as they are, | ent authors, made the nutritive juice. 
by a conſtant atrrition, apply to the orifices of the perſpiring But as the beat of incubation, ſo the action of the viſcera 
"veſſels, and vaniſh out of the body. * and veſſels on the ſerum, introduces various changes therein, 
Hence the animal body, by the very condition of its frame, | till at length a part of it be rendered ſubtile en for the 
becomes ſoon liable to deſtruftion,, © _ III purpoſe required. This, when exhauſted, is inſtantly re- 
Too preſerve life, therefore, it is n y, that a reſtitution | paired : and thus we have the true immediate matter of n- 
de made to the Juices and ſolids of the body, equal and fimiilar | ?r;tion. | Et | 
"to what is loft in thoſe motions ; which is what we call the | But this ſame humour, loſing too many of its oily parts, by 
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But 
action of nutrition. © © we many repeated circulations, is rendered too ſharp; and being 
Now, 2 loſt juices are eaſily ſupplied by meat, drink, air, | vaſe Aripped of its moſt liquid parts, from the ſame cauſe, 
1 | Dc. taken into the ſtomach, digeſted, converted into chyle, | ecomes too denſe, and is thus * unfit for this ſecretion- 
Is then into blood, and thence ſecreted by the proper ducts, and ence the neceſſity of new chyle, and new food, to keep up 
2 8 (carried, by the action of the , to the proper receptacles ; nutrition. a = „ 


© after the manner laid down under the articles Dios TTox, The matter of nutrition thus aſcertained, the manner 
,CHYLIFICATION, SANGUIFICATION, and SECRE- | wWberein, and the cauſe whereby, it is effected, are as follow: 
©, T10N: TY -< os da dents A juice being driven directly through a full, conic, or cylin- 
But the nutrition of the ſolid parts is much more obſcure. | dric, elaſtic or rigid canal; if its courſe be from a wider to a 

This, indeed, has proved. the ſubje& of infinite doubts and] narrower part, or if it have: thing to oppoſe its motion, 

_ - differences among authors; nor had we any rational or fatiſ- | will endeavour to ſtretch the ſides of its canal, according © 
factory account the fame, till that of the accurate Boerhaave, axis of its length. This muſt be the caſe every · wb 
Whoſe doctrine is as follows: I in the body, except, perhaps, in the veins and receptacles. 
Every ſolid part of the body conſiſts of other leſſer ones, in all | By this niſus, or endeavour, how weak ſoever, contin 
reſpects like the larger; veſſels,” v. gr. of velicles, and thoſe repeated, the veſſels will be inſenſibly lengthened out; 
of others ſtill ſmaller; bones of officles, Ac. Which ſtruc- in! ing, they will be made more and more ſlender. 
ture goes beyond all limits of ſenſe, however aſſiſted by-art ; | Hence the laſt extremities of the veſſels, which in man a- 

as appears by the experiments and obſervations of ighi, | extremely. mall, are continually ſtretched, and rendered leß 
© - Ruyſch,” Leewenhoeck, and Hook. Vet it is ſcarce polſible;| and leſs coherent, i. e. fill nearer and nearer tg a diffolution; 
this diviſion and ſubdiviſion ſhould be infinite, as that of foods | and thus at length will they cohere ſo weakly, as ſcarce to 
\gain, it appears op gs injections, ſmall wounds, While ſuch motion goes pn, therefore, and the propulton 
e c. that the ſolid parts of the body are very is continued, there will, of neceſſity, happen th "Aug 
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things; firſt, the outmoſt particles of the minuteſt tubes, be- It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe- colour without, and of 
ne torn off, will again be converted into a kind of humour, | various colours within; ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, 
* part the body ſoever they ſtick in. Secondly, the] ſometimes brown. The largeſt, whiteſt, neweſt, and cleaneſt, 
le ſmalleſt particles, which, by their union, compoſed the ſlen- are the beſt, pO uw 
he tereſt fibrillæ, will be ſo ſeparated from each other, as to] This drug is faid to be an aſſured poiſon for all animals ex- 
Mt leave open interſtices in thoſe places, here, before, they cept men.— On the contrary, Hermannus, botanic profeſſor 
ere cohered. Both theſe effects will be produced at all times, at Leyden, who has written expreſly on it, fays, that the 
and in all parts of the body, ſo long as life continues, eſpeci- vornic nuts of Timor and Ceylon are, for the human ſpecies, 
ly ally where nature4s ſtrong, and the actions of the body vio- excellent ſudorifics, and are alſo to be ranked among diuretic 
4 lent. But the ſame humour whereb theſe effects are pro- medicines, | | | 
th duced containing abundance of particles ſimilar to thoſe thus | Nux Galla, See the article GALLs. | 
ted ted- and loſt, conveys and applies them to thoſe inter- Nux Indica,” the fruit of a tree called caca2o. See CAc Ab, and 
by ices, by that very impetus whereby it endeavours to diſtend CHOCOLATE, Man i du:; 
le. the canals ; and thus intercepted, at length, it forms, adapts, | NYCTAGES *, or NycTazonTEs, a religious ſect, diſtin- 
ng and faſtens them, ſo as to adhere in the ſame manner as the | guiſhed by their en againſt the practice of waking in 
, Ormer. ot | ; the night, to ſing the praiſes of God; in regard, faid they, 
i- The matter, preparation, application, energy of motion, | the night was made for reſt. TRE | 
ind fill remaining the ſame ; what, from time to time, is loſt, is * The word comes from the Greek, rut, night. 
thus preſently reſtored ; and the ſolids continue in the ſame NYCTALOPTIA , or N diſeaſe which TY 
ur ſtate as before, i. e. they are perpetually nouriſhed, and Tup- | ſceing by dv. * AYCTALOPS, aun 
ive lied, and preſerved. | I eing by day, not by night ; or an indiſpoſition wherein 
al. this the Creator's wiſdom is very conſpicuous; in that the « perſon ſees better by night than by day. 
ce, ſame power which inevitably deſtroys, does repair again The word comes from the Greek vg, night; and aN nE, 
Ion at the ſame time, and by the ſame action; and that the fox; this animal being ſaid to ſee leſs by day than night. 
em eater the loſs is, the more copious the ſupply ; and, laſtly, | In which ſenſe the word is uſed by Hippocrates. Mi 
cle, | 6k thoſe parts firſt ſpent in the action of the body, are the The nyctalopia is ſuppoſed to be owing to the ſpirits being too 
de firſt reſtored. 5 g much diffipated in the day, but collected by night. See SiGHT: 
r to Farther, it is evident, that the newer, the more tender, and Boerhaave ſays, the 3 5 ia conſiſts in this, that the uvea 
that the nearer to the moving cauſe, theſe veſſels are, the more] is immoveable, and at the Fame time very open. 
eafily will they be lengthened, diſtended, deſtroyed, and re- NYCTALoPIA is alſo uſed by ſome for a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
ed, ired : our bodies, therefore, the nearer to their origin, the | which prevents their ſeeing when the ſur is ſet, and the light 
pen more do they grow. For, the action ſtill continuing, the | begins a little to diminiſh. | 
the ter veſſels become more extended by their fluid; and, at| In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with nocturna cæcitas. 
nd, e ſame time, the ſmaller, whereof the membranes, or coats, | In the general, any diſeaſe which prevents the ſeeing at. any 
that of the larger fort are compoſed, are compreſſed, dried, and, 3 time, when others ſee, is called nyalepia. 
real at laſt, concreted, and grow up; whence ariſes a firmneſs, n the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an inſtance of a nyt?a- 
non indeed, of the fibres, but a loſs af the veſicles. 8 lepia, or notturna cæcitas, in a youth of twenty years of age, 
flels Thus what were formerly veſſels, commence mere hard liga- | who had been affected with it as long as he could remember. 
ther ments; and thus the fluids being once fixed, the ſeveral veſ-| — r. Parham aſſures us, he had a good fight all day, and 
evi- ſels coaleſce: from the concurrence of theſe cauſes ariſe the | diſtinguiſhed objects, at all diſtances, as well as any body; 
e it, ſtrength, hardneſs, rigidity, and thickneſs, of the ſolid parts. but when twilight once came, he was quite blind, and ſaw 
ears Hence the number of veſſels is greateſt in embryo's, and, as | nothing at all; nor could make ſcarce any uſe, either of fire, 
, to age comes on, it ſenſibly diminiſhes ; and hence it is, that | candle, or glaſſes, Yet his eyes, upon examination, ſhewed 
flity their weakneſs conſtantly declines, and their ſtrength and | nothing at all amiſs; nor had he any vertigo, or other diſeaſe 
firmneſs increaſes. In young people, therefore, the quantity | of the head. The cloudineſs, as he himſelf told the doctor, 
iter of humours is redundant, and greatly exceeds the ſolids: in] uſed to come gradually on him, like a miſt, as day-light de- 
it it old men, the ſolids exceed the fluids. And hence we ſee| clined. He always ſaw alike in all aſpects of the moon; felt 
ted, the reaſon, manner, and appearance, of growth, ſtate, de- | no pain by fire or candle-light, and was the ſame in ſummer 
s of clenſion, and, at length, of death, from 7 old age. 3 8 winter. 
A perſon who conſiders this account, and compares it wi r. Briggs accounts for the caſe thus : © As vapours are raiſed 
— what is actually obſervable in the body, will find every cir- | * in great quantities during the day- time, which, being conden- 
cumftance to obtain: thus the whole cuticula is every-where, fall again, and render the 
ſels, and at all times, conſtantly 1 peeling off, and perhaps, the humours in 
ous, _ renewing ; and thus the hair, nails, teeth, continu-| * the eyes of this youth may be affected, and, in the evenin 
mes y rubbed, torn, and worn off, come again: parts taken off | rendered groſſer, and more turbid: as we ſee in urines, which 
has from the veſſels and the bones ſoon grow again: and the ſordes, tly grow clear, or turbid, as heat or cold is applied to 
ſure or filth, rubbed off from the extremities of the veſſels, when b ut ſuch thickneſs, or ſpiſſitude of the humours, the 
ariſe examined by a microſcope, or diluted, and vięwed in Water, ys being either reflected, or too much refracted, do not 
tot appear plainly $0 confiſt both 'of * fluid aa and, t 
Of oſe carried off by waſhing, ſhaving, &c- are.thedame. ;-... feaſts in honeur Bacchus : 
Sag * on we ſes, that a 33 eee balk of the * * 
fer- „ Wi e t, flehy, braun on, | debe: 
we not ariſe from any increaſe pf the ſol 2 but by ar ee F ed from the Greek rut, night; and TE).8'0, 
der ion into larger cavities, crouded with ſtagnant hamours. 
fein, And hence — becomes hurtful, a. lend, weakens, through the 
-the and ſuffocates. Nr nking: but 
ge- Whence ariſes a conſiderable diſtintion-between.eutrj- | 
u- tion, and kei which a 1 bow ſpecial | / 5 — the Grieg nyctelia every three years, at 
regard; the one ſtrengthening and condenſing the veſſe el p | 
, by other weakening, yo. — ghar extending 1 ſame. 8. NY CTHEMERON, Nvxbnj4poy, the natural day. See Day. 
eing Hence, laſtly, we ſee, why the fabric of the ſolids is not de- NYMPH, NYMPHA, in mythology, a fort of heathen divi- 
as froped by e eee fluids; how our machine comes el ſuppoſed to preſide over waters, rivers, and fountains. 
tion. ſubliſt ſo long; why, when a nerve is corrupted, the nutri- The word comes from the Greek roher, a bride, or woman 
p up tion of that part it belongs to ceaſes; and why the ſame ob- newly married; and was applied to theſe deities becauſe re- 
tains in an artery: why in an embryo there are no ſolids, in preſented under the 2 of young maids. Though others 
gner a foetus very few, in old men KA 4 deal; and why even derive »ymph from l/ympha, water; in regard of their 
ow: the nerves, tendons, arteries, receptacles, become firſt intablting near the waters. | 
fin- cartilaginous, and then bony. Some extend the name nymph farther, and compriſe under it 
a4 Nutrition of Plants. See VEGETATION, SAP, Cixcu-| the goddeſſes of the fountains, foreſts, and trees; called par- 
ion, LATION, Cc. | ticularly, Oreades,. Dryades, and Hamadryades ; as a8 
to Norxrriox, in pharmacy, a kind of preparation, conſiſting | thoſe of the ſea, called Nergides, | 
here in the gradual mixture of liquors of Jifferent natures, by ſtir- | Meurſius is of opinion, the Greeks borrowed their notion of the 
cles. ring them together till they have acquired a thick divinities from the Phœnicians; for nympha, in their! ge, 
why Ass in making butter of = or unguentum nutritum. ſignifying ſoul, the Greeks imagined, that the ſouls of the an- 
NUTRIT IOUS uice, See the article NUTRITION. tient inhabitants of Greece were become nymphs, Particularly, 
ader. NUTRITIVE aculty, See the article FACULTY, | that the ſouls of thoſe who had inhabited the woods were called 
are ' NUTRITUM, in pharmacy, is a denomination given to a ades; thoſe who had inhabited the mountains, oreades; thoſe 
| lefs deſiccative, cooling unguent, prepared by the agitation and | whohad dwelton the ſea-coaſts, nereides; and, laſtly thoſe, who 
tion; nutrition of litharge of gold with oil and vinegar, or the juice -had their place of abode near rivers, or fountains, natades. 
ce to of ſolanum, in a mortar. Ng | NyYmMPHA, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes uſed for the little ſkin 
| NUX Vemica, the fruit, or, as ſome will have it, the ſtone of | wherewith inſects are incloſed ; both while they are in the egg, 
hon the fruit of a vegetable, growing in ſeveral parts of Egypt, and | and after they have undergone the firſt apparent transformation, 
tuo in che iſlands of Timor and Ceylon; of a ſtrong narcotic NyYMPHA is uſed by others for the change itſelf of the eruca, or 
ng 12 » fo as to be ranked in the number of poiſons, | worm, into a flying animal, after having laid afide its former 
4; Vol. I. Ne 106. CHAMB, , | | 71 ſkin; 
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The fourtcenth letter of the alphabet; and the fourth 
| J. 
() The grammarians call it a cloſe vowel; becauſe 


9 pronounced with the mouth ſhut. 


and pronouncing conſul. See Gruter's Inſcript. 


lius, compaſcuos, duomvir, &c. 


the Latins, the O bore ſo great an affinity with the 
0 he they frequently confounded them; writing conſol, 


Thus, alſo, they wrote aequom for æguum, dorelius for aure- 


The Greeks had two O's; viz. omicron, -, and omega, 4; 


OBE 


agree to perjury; and would have this eſſential to an oath, 
that the thing affirmed be true.—But this is arbitrary. 


perſon that gives it, and him to whom it is given; whereby 
ſome controverſy, or other matter, which could not other- 
wiſe be determined, is brought to an iſſue. Its form, and 
the ceremonies it is attended withal, are arbitrary, and yas 
rious in difterent countries, 


The oaths we make to God are called vows, and, in ſome 


caſes, ſacraments. 


the firſt pronounced on the tip of the lips with a ſharper ound , | OaTH, in a legal ſenſe, is a ſolemn action, whereby God is 


ſecond in the middle of the mouth, with a fuller ſound, 
per ho 6 in our language, — The long and ſhort pronunti- 


ation of out O are an equivalent to the two Greek ones; the 


firſt, as in ſuppoſe z the ſecond, as in obey. 


O, among the antients, was a numerical letter, ſignifying eleven Ji 


as in the verſe, f ' 
O numerum geſtat, qui nunc undecimus extat. 
When a daſh was added at the top, as 7, it ſignified eleven 

ouſand. . 
— the Iriſh, the letter O, at the beginning of the name 
of a family, is a character ot dignity, annexed to great houſes. 
Thus, in the hiſtory of Ireland, we frequently meet with the 
ONeals, OCarrols, &c. conſiderable houſes in that ifland. 
Camden obſerves, that it is the cuſtom of the lords of Ireland 
to prefix an O to their names, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
commonalty. : 
A — O, in muſic, is a note of time, called by us ſemi- 
breve, by the Italians, circols; making what they call tempo 

etto, 

41 uſed O as a mark of triple time; from a notion 
that the ternary, or number 3, was the moſt perfect of num- 
bers, and therefore properly expreſſed by a circle, the moſt 

ct of figures. 2 

O Ni, in the exchequer.— As ſoon as the ſheriff enters into, 
and makes up his accounts for iſſues, amerciaments, and mean 
profits; the practice is to mark on his head, O nt, which ſig- 
nifies, Oneratur, niſi habzat ſufficientem exonerationem and im- 
mediately he becomes the king's debtor, and a debet is ſet 
on his head. Upon which the patties become debtors to the 
ſheriff, and are diſcharged to the king. T2 

OAK. See the article T1MBER. 

Royal Oak. See the article RoyAt. 

Scaflet OAk. See the article KErRMEs. | 

Miſkto of the Oak. See the article MisLET0. 


: 


whoſe generation and uſe, ſee GALLS. 
OAKHAM, OcxnAM, or OAtum, in the ſea-language, de- 
notes the matter of old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out again 
into * hemp, like hurds of flax, to be uſed in the caulk- 
ing of hipk N ee 
in navigation, an inſtrument whereby a boat, barge, 
ey, Cc. is rowed, or advanced along the water. 
a veſſel with oats, the water is to be conſidered as the point 


kind of galls, or excreſcences ariſing out of the 9. — For 


urden to be moved, and the rower's hand as the moving 
Nr See LEVER, and MECHANIC Power. © 


burden is to be conſidered as applied to that point of the 
where the oar reſts on the boat. The greater therefore 


the diſtance of the hand from that point, and the leſs the di- 


ar have, | A 


dn, in natural hiſtory. See the article Ort. 
VARISTUS, or OAxlsT vs, a term in the Greek 
nifying a dialogue between an huſband and his wife; ſuch as 


that in the fixth book of the Ziad, between Hector and An- 


er obſerves, that the oari/fus is not properly any parti- 

cular ttle poem, or intire piece of 

A great one. He adds, that che paſſage now ei. 

Nagy ade only proper oariftus extant in the antient poets. 

Ms the ——— Aa | 
TH, Fuyurandum, is uſually defined u religious aſſertlon, 
or aſſeveration; wherein a perſon invokes the Al . re- 

"unces all claim to his mercy, or even calls for the vie 


110 


0:x-Balkk, Oax-Apples, or Oak-Cones, in natural hiſtory, 2 


of ſupport, or fulcrum z the var as a lever; the boat as the| © 


poetry; but always 1 
now eited in Ho- 


„ Berel' 


called to witneſs the truth of an affirmation given before one 
or more perſons impowered to receive the ſame. - 

Legal eaths end with, So help me God; antiently with, So help 
me God at his holy dome, i. e. judgment. Le Doux. 
This, according to our law- books, is called à corporal oath ; 
becauſe the party, when he ſwears, touches the goſpels with 
bis right hand. | 

But, in ſome old cuſtoms of Anjou and Maine, it appears 


of faith, and fidelity, made by a vaſſal who has no liege, by 
lifting up his hand; in contradiſtinction to that made by a 
liege vaſſal, which was made by laying his hand on the go- 
* 


An oath is called canonica purgatio, becauſe allowed of by the 
canons ; to diſtinguiſh it from vulgares purgationes, viz. 
battle, fire ordeal, &c. which the church always diſcou . 
In ſmall matters, which the plaintiff could not prove, or, if he 
could, if his proof were ſet aſide, the defendant might purge: 
himſelf by his own oath: this was Called, jurare propria 
manu. 
But, in matters of more weight, he was to bring other cre- 
dible perſons, uſually of the ſame quality with the plaintiff, 


Rn 6 oy ieved the defendant had fworn the 
tru 


number was greater or lefs, according to the quality of the 
defendant, and the nature of the thing in queſtion.— Hence, 
Jurare duodecima manu. J | 
OATH is alſo uſed for a ſolemn promiſe faithfully to execute 
bs 22 ſomething, 7 EF Fad bo” 4 
als at common law on twelve, or twenty-four men, 
who take their oaths, that they will declare —_— as it 
ſhall appear to them. See Jury, and TRIAI. 105 
In this ſenſe we ſay, flats oaths; the oath . ſupremacy, oath 
of allegiance, oath of abjuration. RY 
At the meeting of a new parliament, the commons, all, take 
the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration. 
ings and princes ſwear to the performance 2 Go, treaties 
they make: though, antiently, they did not ſwear of them» 
Ri but others ſwore on or | . 


Thus, in a treaty in 1177. between the 'emper, Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, Roger kin e Sicily, pope Alexander Ill. and the 
Cities of Lombardy ; the count de Dieſſe, by the erhperor's 
order, ſwore; upon the ſoul of that monarch, that he would 
faithfully obſerve the peace; and, at the ſame time, Romuald 
_ archbiſhop: of Salernum, and count Roger, ſwore, on the 
goſpel, that when the —— meſſenger ſhould arrive in 
n ſome of his lords to ſwear 


Teff OATH, See the article TEO ante 
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ſtance of the water from that point, the greater effect will the] OL, or Oavy Ground, a name given by the ſeamen to ſoft, 
amm mon een o und. TL X | 


OBEDIENCE, Onzpiz7ta, is ſometimes uſed in the canon- 


„ g: law, for an office, or the adminiſtration of K. 


In our antient cuſtoms, vbeurentig was wed, in the general, ſor 
every thing that was injoined the nionks; by the abbot. -: 
Ons DIN TIA, in'a'more"reſtrained ſenſe, was applied to the 


di ejnſdem obeltemin elther to look aſter the farm, or col- 
n 74 s d 10. Ih "ys IC 
BELISK*, OszL1s0vs, a quadrangular pyramid; very flerder, 
- and High ; raiſed us un otnament, . place, or 
to ſhew ſore ſtone of enormous ſiar j and frequently e 


with inſcriptions,” and hietoglyphics, 17 os nt 
ives che word from the Greek ag a /pit, breach, 


Ot» . 


— himſelf, if he 


3 
12 " 
ꝙ§9«ͤͤ + 


Hundi or even'a kind of dar javelin Pliny ſays, be 


* „ N * 
59a ar . 18 22 1 4 5 
bas * 


An oath is eſteemed a kind of civil medium, between the 


that corporal oath was antiently a ſimple affirmation, or vow - 


Theſe were called compurgators, or ſacramentales ; and their | 


farm belonging eo ee to which the monks were ſent 
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ir „heli: in form of ſun-beams ; and that. | 
in the non ter IH the word obe/ift ſignifies ray. 
The Egyptian prieſts called their obeliſts the ſun's fingers ; be- 
cauſe ſerving 8 ſtyles, or gnomons, to mark e hours on 
the ground. —The Arabs ftill call them Pharaoh's needles : 
whence the Italians call them aguglia; and the Engliſh Cleo- 


a's needles. 
Ene — between obeliſts and pyramids, according to 
ſome, conſiſts in this, that the latter have large baſes, and 
Though C * — the difference to conſiſt in this, that 
obeliſts are to be all of a piece, or to conſiſt of a ſingle ſtone ; 

and pyramids of ſeveral. © | 


The ons. of the height and thickneſs are nearly the | 


Ar: chat is, their height is nine, or nine and | 
fac Tn alt ebay; che r eee; and | 


an half, ſometimes ten times ten times | 

- their thickneſs, or diameter, a-top, is never leſs than half, 
nor than three fourths, of that at bottom 

This kind of monument appears very antient.; and, we are 

told, was firſt made uſe of K to —.— . 4 

precepts of philoſophy, which were eng in - 

| — — 2 after · times they were uſed to 


immortalize the actions of heroes, and the memory of per- | 


ſons beloved. r | 
The firſt bel we know of was that raiſed by Rameſes king 
"WF. t 


of Egypt, in the time of the T rojan war. 


in the buildi Phius, another king raiſed one of 
45 cubits * Ptolemy ry ops en, another of 88 cubits, 
"Y | Arſinoe. PORPHYRY. | 2 
Augultes « erected an obrliſt at Rome, in the Campus Martius, 
which ſerved to mark the hours on an horizontal dial, drawn 


on the pavement. a | 
| 22 reckius zip 14 obelifts, celebrated above the reſt; | 
viz. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, thoſe of Con- | 


ſtantinople, of the Mons Eſquilinus, of the Campus Flami- | 
nius of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludoviſio, of 8. Mabhut, | 


- of the Medici, of the Vatican, -of M. Czlius, and that of 
Pamphylia. | wn 
ess in grammar, is a character in form of a dagger (+), 
ſerving to refer the reader to ſome note, or other matter, in 
the margin. | 
OBEL 3. in «bait, denotes à little line, or ſtroke, like a 
- needle; whence its name ear, which fignii needle, 
| n s Hexapla; 
wherein he diſtinguiſhes, with an or ſtar, the fup- 
- plements he makes to the texts of che Septungint, where it 
ſhort of the Hebrew meaning; ' and with an obelus, or 
| — . , thoſe'places where the Septuagint had any thing 
not in 


| brew. Op | _ 
St. Jerom fays, the vbelur was only uſed in thoſe places where 


ſomething was to be retrenched from the int, as ſu- 

pe and the afteriſk in thoſe that were defective. 'Theſe 
— eadenty occur in antient manuſcripts. Uſually the 
| obelus is accompanied with two dots; the one above, the 
other underneath, 28 (—); and the aſteriſk'is a St. Andrew's 


, cantoned with four points. WO 
OBENTY, One$iTas, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon 
too much loaded with fat, and fleſh; "otherwiſe called zorpu- 


* 


* 
* 
% oo ® 


Ss 


it, is immediatel 


= 


of colour Pini *s R 201 Yvs ' | 
. Ideas are the immediate d fads of the mind in thinking: bodies, | 


weir relations, attributes, &c, are the mediate object. 
Hence it appears, that there is a ſort 


7 4 . 
not an object. Sus r. 


e i Jeb 
| our ſenſes: as Are the ſenſiblequalities— | tory, or that part of an oration, called confirmation, or 
ect per Accidens, ſubſtances, and oply: af- | 1 5 | a 


deck ws by being i ah fonſble qualities... 


was 40 cubits | 
high, and, according to Herodotus, —_— 20,000 men 
0 


OBJBor =; i ges ſomething apprehended, or pre- | 


in which] includes both an 


are thoſe only. perecived by means of che former; in which | in the ſcience; and go, as being that whereby (quo) the 
n uu fince we. gnly'|  cluſions therein are proyed. _. 
it , . | Aer! 


bordination of oi. OBJECTION, in reaſoning, ſomething urged to overthro# 
regard to a remote one, is | poſition ; or a-difficulty raiſed. againſt an jon, or f. 


; geri, See Over-ruLING- 
OBJECT 


4 


There are ſeveral conditions requiſite to an object of ſenſe ; 1 
that it be material; that it be within a certain diſtance d 
1 extent; its ſenſible qualities ſufficiently inten, 
c. ; ; 


It is the 0bje2 that reflects, or emits, the rays of light, which 
occaſion viſion. —Ohbjefs, of themſelves, are inviſible; we 
only ſeem to perceive them, becauſe the different texture g 
their ſurface diſpoſing them to reflect differently coloured rays 
occaſions in us ſeveral ſenſations of colour, which we att. 
bute to them. | 

The obje&s of the eye, or viſion, are painted on the retina; 
tho? not there erect, but inverted, acoording to the laws df 
optics. —This is eaſily ſhewn, from Cartes's experiment d 
laying bare the vitreous humour on the back part of the eye 
and clapping over it a bit of white paper, or the {kin of a 
egg, and then placing the fore-part of the eye to the hole d 
—_——— room. By this means is had a pretty landſchaye 
of the vbjecls abroad, painted invertedly onthe back of the eye. 
How, in this caſe, the objects which are painted invertel 
ſhould be ſeen erect, is matter of controverſy. See Sexixc, 
'OsJzcT-Glaſs of a teleſcope, or microſcope, is the glaſs place 
at that end of the tube which is next the object. 

To prove the regularity and goodneſs. of an objec?-glaſ;,.. 
ſtrike two concentric lines on a paper, the one having m 


' diameter the fame with the breadth of the objed?-glaſs; the 


other half that diameter: divide the inner circumference into 
ſix equal parts; and, making fix fine ſmall holes therein with; 
needle, cover one fide of the glaſs with this paper; then, ex. 

ſing it to the ſun, receive the rays that paſs through the 
i holes on a plane, at a juſt diſtance from the glals; and 
gl, we al or approaching this plane, from or to the 


— — 


—— 4945 
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aſs, we ſhall find whether the rays that paſs through theꝶ 
holes unite N ether at any diſtance from the gl; 
if they do, we may ured of the regularity of the gl, 
that is, of its juſt form; and, at the ſame time, we obtiu 
exactly the glaſs's focal length. 
Indeed, there is ſcarce any better way of proving the exce. 
lency of an objed7-glaſs, than by placing it in a tube, and ty- 
ing it with ſmall eye-glaſſes, at ſeveral diſtant objects; fo 
| - that objed-glaſs which repreſents objects the brighteſt a 
moſt diſtinct, which bears the greateſt aperture, and mol 
convex and concave eye-glaſs, without colouring or hazines, 
is always the beſt. : 
To prove whether obje&-glafſes be well centred,—hold the 
= at a due diftance from the eye, and obſerve the two x- 
ed images of a candle: wherethoſe images unite, or coaleſe, 
there is the true centre. If this be in the middle, or cent: 
point of the glaſs, then. it is known to be truly centred. 
OBJECT. is alſo uſed for the matter of an art or ſcience ; or tha 
about which it is employed. | | 
In which ſenſe the _ coincides with ſubjet?. 
| The ſchool-philoſophers diſtinguiſti divers kinds of ohjeth i 
the ſame ſcience; viz. | pa 
Material OB3zcT, which is the thing itſelf that is conſiderd, 
or treated of.—And thus it is the human body which is th 
object of medicine. 1 | 1 
Formal OBJECT is the manner of conſidering it. —And ths 
the ſame human body, conſidered with a view. to the healing 
it, is the formal object of medicine. Eva SY 
| OBJECTUM - gued. 10; urge” of an art, is the 6 
whole, or a collection of all the objective co i 
conſequences, found in the ſcience, A 
wy. 34 hot incomplexum is a collection of all the ſubjcc 
of the objective concluſions.— Thus, therefore, air, as elfe 
' is the complex object of one branch of Phyſics ; and air itch 
or the ſubject of the concluſion, the incomplex object of i 
OnJzcTuUM quo complexum is a colleAian of all the objefin 
- antecedents of the ſcience. - ye ET 
OBJECTUM quo incomplexum is 2 collection of all the medium 
|. or arguments, contained in thoſe antecedents, and wheredſ 
_ thoſe concluſions are proved... 1 „4 
In theſe caſes the 2 is ſaid to be complex, inaſmuch ul 
ation'and negation ; and incomplex, u 


it includes neither: guad, as being that which (quod) is 


Schodlmen alſo diftinguilh an obje#? per ſe, and per acid 
objettum adequatum, and e nA ants, 1 


on, of a perſon we are diſputing withal. 


VE, Opzectiyvs,:is uſed in the ſchools in ſe 


4 
41 | | mation, Ec. and 
"proper objefts, which only affect one ſenſe, 3 , 


ing of a thing which exiſts ng otherwiſe than as 32 97 
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Tho of, or exiſtence, of fac dur. i li yo rd: of 
tive. Others call it ratio objefiva 
OpnJecTIVE is alſo uſed for the power, or faculty, 


thing becomes intelligible. - And for the a Tet, 
| w any thing is preſented to the mind, and known. - 


Hence a thing is ſaid to exi/t object ively, objeAivi, when it 


exiſts no otherwiſe than, in being known, or by being an 


objeRt of the mind. 
This ſome will have to be real eſſe ; others deny it. See 


Orr ry evidence. See the article Evipence. 
OsJecTivE line. See the article Lines, 
OBJECTIVE notion. See the article NoT1oNn. 
OnJzcTivE plane, See the article PLANE. 

OBIIT nuper. See the article Nur ER. 

OBIT, OniTvs, in our antient cuſtoms, was a faniral ſo- 
jemnity, or office for the dead ; commonly performed when 
the corpſe lay uninterred in the church. 

Outr is alſo an anniverſary office, or maſs, held yearly, in 
the Romiſh church, on a certain day, in memory of ſome 

on deceaſed. ' 
ar. tn Trrope is that of king Chil- 
debert, founded in the abbey of St. Germains Deſprez, and 
ſaid on the eve of St. Thomas's day. 
The tenure of obit, or chantry-lands, held of the ſubje& by 


ſuch ſervice, is decreed to be extin with us, by ſtat, 1 Ed- | 


ward VI. 

OBITUARY, Ostrau, a funeral regiſter, wherein 
are written the names of the dead, and the days of their buri- 
al ; for whom obits, or anniverſaries, are to be performed. 
Theſe, in ſome places, are alſo called mortuaries; but more 
frequently necrologies, or calendars. 

OBnTUARY is more particularly uſed for a book containing the 
foundation or inſtitution of ſeveral obits in a church, or 
monaſtery. See OBIT. 

This is more frequently called the martyrology. See Max- 

+ TYROLOGY, 

OBLATA, things given, or voluntarily offered, particularly to 

_ the king, by any of his ſubjects. 
They are thus called, by reaſon the oblata, or offerings to 
our kings, were ſo ſtrict y looked to in the reigns of king 
John, and Henry III. that they were entered into the fine- 
roll under the term oblata ; and, if not paid, were put bn 
charge to the ſheriff, 

OBLATA, in the exchequer, ſignifies old debts; brought; 26 
it were, together, from preceding years, and put to the 

reſent ſheriff's charge, 

OBLATI, antiently, were ſecular perſons, who beſtowed 
themſelves, and their eſtates, 'on ſome monaſtery, and were 
admitted as lay-brothers. x 
There were ſome of theſe oblati, properly called donati, who 
gave their perſons, their families, and effects; and even en- 


tered into a kind of ſervitude themſelves, and their delcend- | 


ants, 


8 


donati took religious habits, but different ſtom thoſe of ö 


the monks. 


In the archives of the abhey of St. Paul de Verdun is a per- 
miſſion, given in 1360. to a man of that N to marry a 


wife ; on condition, that, of the children ariſing from the 
marriage, one half ſhould 
of oblati; the other half to the biſhop. —This kind of ob- 
lati are ſaid to have taken their firſt riſe in che eleventh cen- 


tury, 
In the earlier times, thoſe only were called oblati,, whom 
parents engaged, from their infancy, to the monaſtic 
life. —Thoſe who embraced it themſelves, when at an age 
= aq of choice, were called tonverts, cenvenſi. 
oblati made no profeſſion ; yet kept the celibate, lived 
in obedience to the ſuperiors, and did the drudgery of the 
monaſtery, —Yet they differed from the ſervants of the 
houſe, who were allowed to mary. 
| The oblati and donati were, properly, ſeryants by devotion, 
= the others were by condition. 


the latter made the profeſſion, and wore the habit, cb 

the former did not. 

Orr art were alſo, in France, a kind of lay-monks, aatiently 
Placed by the king i in all the abbey s and priories in his nomi- | 
* ; to whom the — 2 were obliged oy gi News| 

nk's allowance, on account of their ringin | 
Th. weeping the church, and the court, ql | 
ſe offices were uſually filled with lame ak and i in- 
Yaids, ſome of whom had penſions on | 
ay duty, — But theſe oblati, with their „ ave ſince 


to the abbey, in quality | 


Helyot ſays, \ the oblati differed from converts, inafmuch as | 


ö 


OBLIQUE projettions . in e is, chat 0 a. 


impelled in a line of direction, which makes an oblique 
wich the horizontal line. 


" without 1- 


'OBL1Que line, a 


* 


No all removed to the h6tel of the invalids at Pari N 
© TIONS, 'Orxxxx1nGs, properly denote things offered, 


You, U. N. 107, CAU. 
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* the Ae oblations are defiried to be any things of- 
fered by godly Chriſtians to God, and the church, i. 6. 
« the prieſts, whether they be moveables, or immoye- 
ables,  - 

Oblations were antiently of various kinds; viz. oblationes al- 
taris, which the prieſt had for ſaying maſs. —QOblationes de- 
Junforum, given by the laſt wills of the faithful to the church. 


 —Oblationes mortuorum, thoſe given by the relations of the 


dead, at their burials. —Oblationes pœnitentium, thoſe given 
N penitents.— And — pentecoftales, or Whitſun- 
offerings. 

Till the fourth century the church had no fixed revenues, 


nor any other means of ſubſiſtence but alms, or voluntary 


oblations. 


OBLIGATION, an a& whereby a perſon engages, or binds 


himſelf, or is bound by another, to do ſomething ; as to pay 
a ſum of money, to be ſurety, or the like. 

The acceptance of a bill of exchange, is a kind of obligation 
to pay it. 

The Har of intereſt on a ſum due by a Gmple obligation, 
is accounted uſury. 

All obligations ariſe from eontracts, or quaſi-contraQts ; from 
crimes, or quaſi· crimes; and, in the Roman-law, were 
either civil, or praztorian ; i. e. either approved by the civil 
law, or introduced by the prætor. 


There are three kinds of obligations ; 5 natural, civil, and 
mixt. 


Natural OB11G AT1ons are founded on the mere * of 255 


tural equity, without any civil neceſſty, and without pro- 


ducing any action of conſtraint.— Such are the obligations a 
minor is under. 


Civil OB116AT10N is that ſupported by civil authority alone, 


and which induces a conſtraint, without any principle of 


foundation in natural equity. Such is the Mages ona . 
condemned unjuſtly. 


Mixt OB11GATIoN, or an obligation both natural and civil, is 


that which, being founded in natural equity, is farther con- 
firmed and enforced by civil authority. 


There are alſo per ſonal obligations, hypethecary obligations, 1 
ligations of goods, body, Cc 


OBLIGATION, in a more ri ſenſe, denqtes a bond con- 


taining a penalty, with a condition annexed, for payment of 


money at a certain time or for performance of covenant, 
or the like. 


A bond, or. obligation, is | faid to differ from a bill, in that 
the latter 3 is commonly without a penalty, and without con- 
dition, — Vet a bill r be obligatory. Coke on Laas 
ton. 

Till the conqueſt, writings were rendered obligatory by cer- 
tain marks of gold croliles, c. The Normans fir ſt intro- 
duced the cuſtom of making bills and obligations with a print 


or ſeal in wax, ſet to every one's ſignature, atteſted by three 
witneſſes. 


O, ATION, in catoptrics.— Cathetus of ODI prior 
They were admitted by putting the bell. ropes of the church] 


around their necks, and, as A, 1 mark of ſervitude, | a few] 


is a right line drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in ihe int 
of incidence, or reflexion of a ray. 


' OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, indirect, or that 


deviates from the petpendicular. 


OpLique angle, in geometry, is an angle that is either *. 


or obtuſe; i. e. * angle, except a richt a 
ANGLE. 


' OBLIQUE: angled ine is that whoſe eden cle 4e 5 1 7. 


either obtuſe, or acute. 
line which, falling on another, makes an 
oblique 


angle. 
A 10 falling obli * on abe 3 the angle on one 
fide obtuſe, and that on the other acute. 


OBLiQUE planes, in dialing, are ſuch- > reding from che ge- 


nith, ot incline towardꝭ the hor ian. 


The obliquity, or quantity, of this inclination, of 0 r revli- 


nation, is eaſily ſound by a, quadrant ;; it 5 an 


of ſome azimuth, or vertical circle, intercepted between 
the veriex of the place, and of that plane. This azi- 


muth, or vertical cies, is always, perpendicular to the 


* 


plane. 


OBLIQoE percuſſion, is that whoreip, dhe .direQion.ol of the 


ſtriking body is ' not./ perpendicular: to the body ſeck, or 


is not in a N e eee 
Slo. R me? 


1 282 


The ratio an 11 firoke bears to 3 perpendicylarioney is 


demonſtrated to be, = he line of che an of. incidence to 


the radius. bun 


OBL1QUs: pawers, of feen. See Vonuns, Moron, hr 


RECTION, S. M Aue ben 


. 


Ovi.1qps ne, in geography. v.thatywhoſe horizon eus 


wi equator obliquely; and one of 2 45 A above 
It 


| . horizon equal to the latitude of the 


7K 


3 ** 


OBL1qQus diftillation, in chen | 
OnL1qQue flank, in fortification. See FLANK. | 
OnL1qQue caſes, in grammar, are all the caſes of the declen- 
ſions of nouns, 
Ozt1Que, OBLiquuys, in anatomy (fee Muscr z), is ap- 


©: edit ariſes fr 
_ ones 3 and 


2 


* * 6. . 31. 
2 
a ſcendem, 


- 2® fn is '©0 
Ag, or flop 

0 4 a 8 % : " 
& 


0B L 
It 


+ i this obliquity that occaſions the inequality of days and 


© Thoſe who live under an oblique ſphere (as we, und all thoſe 


in the temperate zone, do) never have their days and nights 
i onomy, an arch of the equator 


between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of | 
** the equator which riſes together with a ſtar, Sc. in an ob- 


_ - igue ſphere. See ASCENSION. | | 
OL deſc , an arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the equator 


Wich ſets with a ſtar, Ec. in an-obligue ſphere z and reck- 

. oned from weſt to eaſt. Sce DzsCEnoN. | 
AL ears aſcenſion and deſcenſion by the globe; ſee 

+ LOBE. 


Ontiqus failing, in 


navigation, is when the ſhip, being in 
ſome intermediate rhumb between the four cardinal points, 
makes an oblique 


iling is of three kinds; viz. plain ſailing, Merca- 
tor , and great circle ſailing. SAILING. 
The ſeamen alſo call the application of the method of calcu- 


| lating the parts of oblique plain triangles, in order to find the 


diſtance of a ſhip from any cape, head-land, &c. by the 

f obli ling. | 
way” oh Sx See DIisTILLATI1ON, 
es the nominative. See CAsR. 


plied ſubſtantively to ſeveral muſcles of the head and eye; 


. particularly the rer 
— capitis major, or Par OBL1QuUuM inferixs, the fixth 
- -*muſc 


e of the head; ſo called becauſe ſerving to turn the 


head aſide; though it has neither its origin nor inſertion in 
This riſes fleſby from the external parts of the ſpine of the 


ſecond vertebra of the neck, and, ſwelling into a fleſhy 


belly, runs obliquely to the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt verte- 


bra.—This ſome rank among the muſcles of the neck. 


O»nL1Quus capitis ſuperior, or minor, or par obliguum ſuperius, 


the ſeventh muſcle of the head; which, ſpringing fleſhy 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck, and aſcending obliquely, is inſerted laterally into the 


; Others will have its origin to be in the occiput, where the 


common opinion its inſertion; its inſertion they-make 
in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebra, near that of 
| bt 


© The two objique- muſcles, by pulling the tranſverſe proceſs, 


give the head a ſemicircular motion. 


one UUs oui ſuperior, or major, the fifth muſcle of the eye. 


YE. re 
has its origin in the upper part of the orbit; whence, 


tending upwards towards the inward canthus of the eye, it 


aſſes through a cartilage on the bone of the forehead, 


Alen achte; whence, alſo, the muſcle itſelf is called | 


trochlearis : thence it is reflected to its termination in the 


- ſeltrotica, on the back part of the ball of the eye. 
- When this muſele'a&s, that part of the ball of the eye 


is drawn downwards towards the trochlea, whereby the 
pupil is directed downwards, towards the leſſer canthus ; 


and, at the ſame time, the whole ball of the eye ſomewhat 
** g | | 


Os een inferior, or minor. It riſes from the external 
margin of the 


wer part of the orbit, near the inner can- 


thus 3 whence, riſing towards the outward canthus, it ter- 


minates near the other. It draws the ball of the 1 


wards, and turns its pupil upward, conttary to the 
See RorA rox. | — | | 


O»nL1Quvs deſcendens, or declivis, a ery broad pair of muſcles | 
of the abdomen, each covering 


one thereof, and part 
of the thorax ; ſo called from the oblique courſe of its fibres. 
the two laſt true ribs, and five ſpurious 
with the ſerratus major anticus by five 
whereof receives a nerve from the 

: "it ny from the in 
ileum, and ends in a tendon in the linea alba. 
ab. Anat. (Myol.) fe. 7+ . 19. fig. 1. * 45: and 


uſe aſcribed to it 
to compreſs the inteſtines and 
Mn attribute to it another, which is, to turn the 
trunk of the body without moving the feet. - ' 

or acclivis®, 

4 ning with a courſe juſt ccatrary, from the 


Om 
is indented 
or fix digitations, each 
interſtices of the rib 
of the 
See Ti 


angle with the meridian, and continually | 
changes both its latitude and longitude. 


all anatomiſts, 
der;  Cowper | 


under the lower part of | 


1 — ” 
N 
* 1 
/ »g 
. A - 


lower: part upwards : its fleſhy fibres have their ori 
the edge of the ileum, and end at the ſpurjous ribs: it ter. 
minates with a large double tendon in the linea alba, the 
upper part whereof, ba cy ey over the muſculus rectus, and 
other creeping under it, and joini ther at the lj 

alba, do, as it were ſheath 2 Tab. — 
1 n. 30. fig. 1. 1. 44. 

ts uſe is, to ſhut and compreſs the belly; as, alſo, the 
cavity of the thorax, in reſpiration ; and it aſfiſts, with it 
antagoniſt, the deſcendens, in turning the body without 
moving the legs. irt d vo | 
OBL1quvus auris lies in the external part of the canal of the 

aqueduct ; whence, paſſing upwards and backwards, it en- 
ters the tympanum, by a very oblique ſinuoſity, immediately 
above the bony circle to which the tympanum is fixed ; and 
is inſerted into the lender proceſs of the malleus. 
CG Y, mn 7 denotes a thing oblique. 

quity . e is the cauſe of the inequali 

5 — of * ry 8 

BLIQUITY of the. ecliptic, is the which the - ecliptic 

— 5 diu dhe 1 — —_ | 
Meffieurs Caffini, and De la Hire, make the obliquity of 1, 
ecliptic, by their obſervations, 23®, 29“. M. le en. 
lier De Louville, from later obſervations, makes it 230, 25, 
the hiſtory of the ſeveral determin. 


41”. 
The ſame author, giving 
ations of this obliquity, by all aſtronomers, in all ages, ob- 
| ſerves, that they conſtantly diminiſh; and thence takes oc. 
caſion to ſuſpect, that the real obliquity of the ecliptic itſelf 
may have been diminiſhed fince the time of the antient 
aſtronomers. 5 al, a 
He goes ſo far, as even to fix the proportion of the diminu- 
tion, which he makes to be at the rate of half a minute in 
fifty years. According to an antient tradition among the 
Egyptians, mentioned by Herodotus, the ecliptic was for- 
merly perpendicular to the equator. | 


= 


The libration of the ſphere makes ſome alterations in the - 
liquity of the ecliptic ; ſo that Wolfius reckons a great obliquity 
- 230, 53's a mean obliquity of 230, 41', and a ſmall ou 

23, 300%. | 
OBLONG, in geometry, a figure longer than it is broad. 

Thus a rectangled pans whoſe ſides are unequal, 
is an : ſoan ellipſis is alſo an oblong. 
OBLONGATA medulla. See MEDULLA, and Cu. 
OBOLATA terre, in our antient law-books, is a certain 
quantity of land, which ſome authors fix at half an acre; 
| though others make it but half a-perch. 92 | 
According to Thomaſius, the obokus terre contains ten feet 
OBOLUSE, an antient flees none r Athens, 

„an antient ſilver money o the fixth 
A-- comp — Tore than a — 


| The word comes from the Greek, oc, of c, ſpit 

or broach ; either becauſe it bore ſuch an impreſſion, or 

becauſe, according to Euſtathius, it was in form thereof: but 
thoſe now in the cabinets of the antiquaries are round. 


OnoLvs was alſo uſed, among our anceſtors, for half a noble, 
or florin z where the noble was eſteemed as the peny, and 
its quarter part a farthing. Ta fe 

In effect, in the old hiftories and accounts of coins, we are 
to underſtand, by the word denarius, the whole coin, be it 


angel, rial, c. by the obolus, its half ; and by guadrans, 


| its fourth part. Sg oY 

Onot us, in medicine, is uſed for a weight of ten grains, ot 
half a ſcruple. A EY 3 3 
Du Cange ſays, the obolus weighs three carats, or four 
grains of wheat: others divide it into fix areolæ, and the 
areola into ſeven minutes ; others into three ſiliquæ, eich 
oo” into four grains, and each grain into a lentil and at 
Among the Sicilians obolus alſo denoted the weight of 1 
OBREPTITIOUS, OaneyTrITIVs, a quality of letters pe- 


tent, or any other inſtrument which confers a favour, title, 
or conceſſion ; denoting it obtained of a ſuperior by ſurprize, 


or by concealing from bim the truth, which was | 


to have been eſſed, in order to render it valid. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to ſurreptitiun 
where ſome falſhood has been expreſſed, in order to procur 
| Ac more ealily. —Obreption annuls the grant, where cet 
By the eaton-law, a perſon demanding a benefice, withou 
eee * 


| OBRINE, Kmnonrs of Ortiz, a military order infltu 


* " 
of ai, to; and ch, à cliff, a foant- 
y » " p | 4 is: =» 
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| Cujavia z whom ſome abthors call alſo duke of Poland | 


in the thirteenth Dm thi Conrade, duke of Mazovia 
OP . 2 n i tt 


| 
& L 
/ 


* 
* — „ * F 


of knights of Jeſus Chrift. 
any + pm 9abnge rk wu 2 was 
to defend the — . — 0 _—_— who were yet 
7 ommitt reat cruelties. | 
22 putting = in poſſeſſion of fort Obrine, 
they hence took a new name; and it was agreed between 
them, that whatever lands they conquered from the Pruſ- 
fans, ſhould be _—_— divided with him, 
But the Pruſſians i | 
knights could get out; th order became uſeleſs, £ Was 
ſoon ſuppreſſed. Upon this, Conrade called in the Leutonic 


OS R= Camera. See CaMERA Obſcura. 

OsscuaA Clara. See CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

OBSCURE, ſomething that is dark, or that only receives and 
returns a little light. : 

OnscuRE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for a thing that 
is not clear, expreſs, and intelligible ; that one does not 
fully apprebend 3 or that may be conſtrued in divers 

1 notion; or idea. See Noriox, and Ip RA. 

Clair OnscuURE. See the article CLair-OBscuRE. 


= 0BSCURITY, that which denominates a thing obſcure. | 
/ Obſcurity is a fault that may either be in the perception, or 

| dition, - | 

. | Obſcrit in the perception ariſes chiefly hence, that we do 


eive things as they are, or as we find them; but as 

we judge them to be — pod know them: ſo that our 
judgment precedes our knowledge, and is made the rule or 
ſtandard of our conceptions.— W hereas nature and reaſon 
direct, that things ſhould be judged of according as they are 
known ; and that they are to be known, not as they are in 
themſelves, but only in ſuch manner as God was pleaſed to 
have them known. | Wy, 
Obſcurity in the diction may ariſe, firſt, from the ambiguity 
of the ſenſe of words ; ſecondly, from the figures or orna- 
ments of rhetoric ; thirdly, from the novelty or obſoleteneſs 
of the words. | ' 

OBSECRATION, OsnstcrATIo, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the orator implores the affiſtance of God, or man. 
This figure Cicero makes admirable uſe of, for K. Deiotarus, 
to Cæſar. Per dexteram te iſtam 3 regi Deiotaro 
hoſpes hoſpiti porr exiſti : i/tam, i „ dexteram non tam in 
5 & {a partly quam in proemifir & fide firmiorem, —T hus 
Virgil : 


EST 


= 


Duod te per ceeli jucundum lumen, & auras, 
Per genitorem oro, per ſpem ſurgentis Juli, 
Eripe me his, invifle, mali. | 


OBSEQUIES *, funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonies performed 
at the burials of eminent perſonages. | 


* The word is derived from the Latin ob/equizm, obedience ; 
232 being the laſt devoirs we can render to the de · 
OBSERVANCE literally denotes the a& of obſerving, or 
complying with, a rule, law, or ceremony. 
Hence obſervance is ſometimes alſo uſed for a rule, ſtatute, 
or ordinance to be obſerved. See RuLs. 

Onzenvance, OBsERVANTIA, is particularly underſtood, in 
a monaſtic ſenſe, of a community of religious, who are tied 
to the perpetual obſervation of the ſamerule. In which ſenſe 
the word coiticides with congregation, or order. 

The Cordeliers denominate themſelves, religious of the obſer- 
vance ; the great, and the leſſer obſervance. - 

Among the Bernardines, there are monks of the ftri& obſer- 
vance, who, eat nothing but filh. , 5 <a 
OBSERVANTINES, religious Cordeliers of the obſervance. 

In Spain there are bare-footed Obſeruantines. |, 

OBSERVATION, in the ſea-language, the taking the ſun's, 


ada ſtar's, meridian altitude, in order thereby to find the 


1 a: X22 
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y call working an ob ſervati n. 
OsznyaTIONS, 7 in 4 


trons, e 


OBSERVATORY, OnsERVATORIUM, a place deftined for 
obſerving the heavenly bodies ; or, a building u 


. 
„ 


wi ore celebrated. ob/ervataries are, ie, The Green- 
wich «rvetar, built in 3676, w) order of king Charles IT, 
W 


nſteed ; a man, who, a8 Dr. 


— * 


ng up the fort, ſo that none of the | 


For the method of making | an, obſervation ; ſee Narr. | 
The finding of a latitude from the meridian altitude obſerved, 
aſtronomy... See CELESTIAL, abſerva-| 


at i&s CF} a £8 OWN: J 
vince of obſerving, was firſt 


OB S 
Halley expreſſes it, ſeemed born for the employment. For 


the ſpace of fourteen years, with unwearied pains, he watch- 


was given him in charge ; that a new theory of that planet, 
exhibiting all her irregularities, being found, the longitude 
might thence be determined. _ | 
In the year 1690. having provided himſelf of a mural arch 
of 7 feet diameter, well fixed in the plane of the meridian, 
he began to verify his catalogue of the fixed ftars, which 
hitherto had depended altogether on the diſtances meaſured 
with the ſextant, after a new and very different manner; 
viz. by taking the meridian altitudes, and the moments 
of culmination, or the right aſcenſion and declination, _ 
This inſtrument he was ſo pleaſed with, that he laid the uſe of 
the ſextant almoſt wholly aſide. Thus was the aſtronomer 
royal employed for thirty years; in the courſe of which time 
nothing had appeared in public, worthy ſo much expence and 
preparation : ſo that the obſerver ſeemed rather to have been 
employed for his own ſake, and that of a few friends, than 
for the public ; though it was notorious, the obſervations that 
had been made were very numerous, and the papers ſwelled 
toa great bulk. a ö N 
This occaſioned prince George of Denmark, in the year 
1704. to appoint certain members of the Royal Society, viz. 
the honourable Fr. Robarts, Sir C. Wren, Sir I. Newton, 
Dr. Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to inſpect Mr. Flamſteed's 
papers, and chooſe out of them ſuch as they ſhould think fit 
for the preſs; purpoſing to print them at his own expence : 
but the patron of the work dying, ere the impreſſion was 
half finiſhed, it lay till for ſome time; till at length it was 
reſumed by order of queen Anne; and the care of the preſs 
committed to Dr. Arbuthnot; and that of correcting, and 
ſupplying the copy, to Dr. Halley. ; 
Such was the riſe and progreſs of the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis; the 
principal = whereof is the catalogue of fixed ſtars, call 
alſo the Greemwich catalogue. | 
The Greenwich obſervatory is found, by very accurate ob- 
ſervations, to lie in 51%, 28', 30% north latitude. 

20, . The Paris obſervatory, built by the late Louis XIV. in 
the Fauxbourg St. Jaques.—lt is a very ſingular, but withal 
a very magnificent building; the deſign of M. Perrault. It is 
80 feet high, and atop is a terrace. —[t-is here M. de la Hire 
has been employed. The difference in longitude between 
this and the Greenwich obſervatory, is 200, 20/, weſt. 

In the Paris obſervatory is a cave, or cellar, of 170 feet de- 
ſcent, for experiments that are to be made far from the ſun, 

| Sc. particularly ſuch as relate to congelations, refrigerations, 

indurations, conſervations, &c. . \ | 
3*, Tycho Brahe's obſervatory was in the little iſland Ween, 
or the Scarlet iſland, between the coaſts of Schonen and Ze- 
land, in the Baltic.--It was erected and furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments at his own expence; and was called by him Urani- 
burg. la this place he ſpent twenty years in obſerving the 
ſtars. The reſult is his catalogue. 

Mr. Gordon, in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves, that this was. none 
of the fitteſt places for ſome kind of obſervations, particu- 
larly the riſings and ſettings ; as lying too low, and bei 
landlocked on all the points of the compaſs but three; 

the land-horizon exceeding rugged and uneven: F 
, Pekin obſervatory." Father Le Compte deſcribes a very 
magnificent ' obſervatory, erected and furniſhed by the late 
emperor of China, 'in his capital, at the interceſſion of ſome 
| Jeſuit miſſionaries, chiefly father Verbieſt, whom he made 

his chief obſerver. u 21 [ ar 
The inſtruments are exceedingly large; but the diviſions are 
leſs accurate, and the contrivance, in ſome reſpects, leſs 
commodious, than thoſe of the Europeans. The chief are 
an armillary zodiacal ſphere, of ſix Paris ſeet diameter, an 
equinoctial ſphere ſix feet diameter, an azimuthal horizon 
ſix feet diameter, a large quadrant fix feet radius, a ſextant 
eight feet radius, and a celeftial globe ſux feet diameter 

OBSESSION, the action, or rather paſſion, of being beſet by 
an evil ſpirit ; which, without entering the body, | tormetts, 
and, as it were, beſieges, the perſon: without... 
In which ſenſe, ob/effran- differs from poſſeſſion. 0 
The marks of ob/effion,: according to ſome, are a being 
hoiſted- into the air, and thrown violently down without be- 
ing hurt; ſpeaking languages never learnt; having an aver- 

to all. acts and: offices of religion, c. 1220 
Some phyſicians look on all caſes of obſeſſion as nathral, and 


ö 


called unguentum carriabteri; with ives, or vomitives. 
Leopoldine academy, which he confirms: with the; teſtimony 
_: of Fromanous, in his treatiſe De Faſcinationibus, and Gan- 
ſius qe Corallis; adding, that it bas been confeſſed by many 
- witches and ſorcerers, that the plant hypericon, and other 
ſimples, Mc. incommode them terribiy, and prevent their 
operations. wy ©; 1 C * 1 N 8 


* 
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ed the motions of the planets, chiefly thoſe of the moon, aa 


curable by natural medicines, particularly by an unguent, 
Ol this opinion is doctor Gabriel Clauderus, member; of the © 
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OcciDenTAL horizon; See Hon zo. 


O C C 


- He confirms this ſentiment hence, chat the devil, in thoſe he 
thus beſets, makes uſe .of the melancholic humour, of the 


| os ; impurities of the blood, without | , 
atra bilis, and the groſſer impurities - / OCCIPITIS os, or en prore, in anatomy, the fourth bone g 


always ating immediately of himſelf, For which he refers to 


the books of Melchior Sebizius, and Jerom Jordan de divins in | 
bemine ; and gives the proceſs of a cure of a manifeſt obſeſſion | 
of a child of a year old at Delitſchebourg, three leagues from | 


. Leipfic: In truth, the devil has no ſhare in the matter. 
OBSIDIONALIS *; an epithet which the Romans gave to a 
' ſort of crown wherewith they honoured ſuch of their generals 


- us ha4 delivered a Roman army, or fortreſs, befieged by 
the enemy ; and had raiſed the ſiege, or obliged them to | 
decamp : 


The word comes from the Latin ch, fiege. | _ 
It was alſo called graminea, becauſe made of graſs or herbs 
found on the ſpot or foil. A 
It was the ſoldiery who beſtowed this crown ; which, doubt- 
leſs, was the reaſon of its not being of a more precious 
matter. "ar" | 

OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, a lett or of the 
natural paſſages or cavities of the body ; occaſioned either by 


the exceſſive quantity, or the vicious quality, of the humours ; | 


as lentor, thickneſs, or the like. 
gion are ſuppoſed uſually to ariſe from the groſs parts of 
the blood, detained in the extremities of the capillary veſſels, 
and thus blocking them up. | p 
Some phyſicians doubt whether there be any ſuch thing as 
obftruZions in, the viſcera ; and rather attribute the incon- 
veniencies, uſually aſcribed to oH ien, to the acrimo- 
nies and cruditics of the ſtomach.—But their reaſons are 
not convincing. It is true, ob/ſfruitions may not perhaps 
be ſo frequent as is uſually ſuppoſed ; and many of the 
ſymptoms aſcribed to them, are, doubtleſs, owing to diſ- 
| erders of the ſtomach ; but then there is no denying, that 
taere are any ob/frufions at all in the viſcera, &c. ſcir- 
- rhus's, and other kinds of tumours, are inconteſtable proofs 
hereof. 11 
Obftrudions frequently” prove the cauſes. of dropſies. See 


ROPSY. a £ . 


OBSTRUENTS. | Sce the article DzoBsTRUENT:. 


OBSTRUXIT, Nr OBsTRUXIT. See QUAaRE. - 
OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 
of the thigh ; by reaſon of their ſhutting, or covering up, 
the foramen, or aperture, between the os pubis and the hip- 
bone. aa, $544] 9681 * 
The obturater internus and marſupialis are the two parts, or 
diviſions, that make the gemini. See GEMIx I. 
The obturater externus ariſes fleſby from the exterior margin 
of the os pubis and iſchium, and is inſerted tendinous at the 
root of the great trochanter.— See Tab. Ariat. (Myol.) fig. 7. 
n. 25. $M i | | . N 
BTUSE literally imports blunt, dull, &c. in oppoſision to 
. Acute, ſharp, briſk, Sc. 1 19 8 
OnTvse: angie, in geometry, an angle of more than go degrees, 
i. e. more than a quadrant of a circle ; or an angle greater 
than a right angle: ' Sce Au. IT 211 
OsnTUuss-ANGLED triangle, is a triangle,: one of whoſe angles 
is obtuſe. 2720 1 Af bart 9) 
- See the article Art vi. We 


OBTuss 2 Ry 
OBVENTIONS, OsvyznT10nEs, in antient law - books, ſig- 


nify the produce of. a benefice, or ſpiritual living; including 
5 . — tithes, rents, and other revenues. Sce OBLA- 
TION, T1THE, and BENEFICE. Wirf 


OCCASIO, in antient law - writers, denotes a tribute which the 
lord impoſed on his vaſſals, or tenants, on occaſion of war, 
and other exigencies. 130 Nan. | AUMILONNNG) 
OCCASIONAL «cauſe, &c. See the article CAusk, Cc. 
OCCIDENTAL; 2 term uſed chiefly in commerce, to diftin- 
- guiſh commodities brought from the Weſt-Indies, i. . Ame- 
rica, from thoſe brought from the Eaſt- Indies, which are ſaid 


to be oriental. Py 4432 1 14 440. b | f 'T 
Ia this ſenſe we ſay accidental bezaard.” See BzzoarD. 
Occidental peari. Pram: mnt —*‚V1 


OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, à term applied to the parts of the 
-- 'oceiput,” or of the hinder part of the head. See Occi- 
© ..PUTs 1787 ..; RIEW 19 Pan Ear WEE 
Occie1TAL len. Ses the article Occirir 1s os. 
OCCIPIFALES, or Occirrr AL 
"are z pai muſcles of the head, whoſe origin is in the 
; hee Whit tins of ihe figtieales; & 2-40 che upper part 
the head near the vertex ; but which go a quite oppoſite 


the hairy. ſcalp, or ſkin of the-octiput, 


part 


. . 1. 4 k 21 os g | 2334 
B Drake obſeryes;/ that the accipitalir and frontalis/are one 


o 


| 


_ 


| 


3 Viz. MI, bindwards:;3' and are inſerted into | 


micſcles (ſee Mouscx), 


of a thing. 


5 
W 


continued digaſtric muſcle on each ſide; that part called the! | 
, alter a ſmall aſcent, becomes à thin tendon, and ent Wl ry 


1 


TOOK 
% 


* 
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- 


' - marches over the whole bregma, where it divides ; the one 


part going on to the os jugale ; and the other, growing ff, 
acquires the name frontalis. 6 3 ty 


the cranium ; ſo called from its ſituation in the OCciput, Se, 
Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2. lit. g. fig. 7. u. 2. See alſo the 
article Occirur. 
It is the hardeſt and thickeſt of all the bones of the craniun 
Its figure is triangular. In new-born children it is divides 
into four ; but it grows up, and becomes one, in time. 
It is joined to the bones of the ſinciput at the lambdoiqzj ſu- 
ture; as likewiſe to the petroſa, and os ſphenoides, at the ſphe. 
noidal ſuture. 
The parts of this bone are either ſolid, or hollow, i. e. empty: 
the ſolid are two proceſſes, called corona; the hollow Parts are 
either foramina, or ſinus's. N 
The foramina are either common, or proper. The common 
are two, one on each fide, common with the oſſa Petro, 
affording a paſſage to the nerves, par vagum, and to the in 
ternal jugular veins, | 
The proper foramina are five. The firſt is very large; 28d 
through this it is that the ſpinal marrow paſſes: two other 
give paſlage to the nerves of the tongue, and the two laft u 
Irre 
t two large ſinus's withinſide, for ion 
two hemiſpheres of the cerebellum. f N 
On cach — the foramina which give paſſage to the ſpinal mu- 
row, is uſually a proceſs lined with a cartilage, articulated wi 
the firft — of the neck. 5 ” 
In lieu of this, is ſometimes only a prominence of the bone. 
which, or the proceſs where it is found, receives the inſertion; 
of the muſcles of the head, whereof there are ten; viz, lte 
par ſplenium, par complexum, par rectum majus externun, 
par rectum minus externum, par obliquum ſuperius, obliquum 
inferius, par maſtoideum, rectum internum majus, rectun 

internum minus, and rectum laterale; each of which ſee i; 
its proper place. | 

OCCIPUT, the hinder part of the head, or ſkull ; or the part 
wherein is the os occipitis. Nr | 
Scultetus obſeryes, chat cauterizing the occiput is very frequent 
in many places, | | 

OCCULT, ſomething . ſecret, - hidden, or inviſible.—The 
occult ſciences are, magic, necromancy,  cabbala, &c, 
Agripps has ſeveral books of occult philaſephy, full of the 
vor , x; arg * : and Fludd nine volumes 
0 ca „or occult ſcience, wrapt up under figures, ot 
Hebrew characters. * _=_ 
Weak philoſophers, when unable to diſcover the cauſe 
of an effect, and unwilling to own their ignorance, (ay, 
it _ an occult virtue, an occult cauſe, an eu 
gua ty. ' | „ | 

OccuLr, in geometry, is uſed for a line that is ſcarce per- 
ceivable, drawn with the point of the compaſſes, or a black: 
lead pencil. | | 
Occult, or dry lines, are uſed in ſeveral ions; 28 the 
raiſing of plans, deſigns of building, pieces of perſpec- 
tive, Cc. They are to be effaced, when the work ü 
finiſhed. | ala 0 

OccuLT cancers. See the article CAxc x. 

OCCULTATION, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar, or planet 

is hid from our ſight, by the interpoſition of the body of the 
moon, or of ſome other planet. See EcLipss. 

Circle of perpetual OccUuLTATION is a parallel, in an oblique 
ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, as the elevated 
pole is from the horizon.” , | 

tween this parallel and the pole, all the ſtars contained do 
never riſe ; but lie conſtantly hid under the horizon of tht 


place.” 


OCCUPANT, in law, he that firſt ſeizes and takes polſeſio 


"If a tenant hold land, &e. for the term of another's life, and 
ſuch tenant die firſt, without making any eſtate of it; be that 
firſt enters to hold that term out, is ſaid to acquire a proper!) 3 
and is called an occupant, by reaſon his title comes by the fic 
occupation. mein dnn 6 46 y 
So, if a tenant, for his own life, grant over his eſtate to a 

"other ; if the grantee dies before him, there ſhall be an «* 


at. _— 1 2 5 4 
OGTUPATION „or Otevrancy, in the civil law, de 
notes the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as at. preſent properly 
belong to no privice perſon,” but are capable of being mud 
ſo. As, by feizing or taking ſpoils in war; by catchins 
bop Sb nature ; as'birds, and beaſts of game, c. © 
"by finding things before undiſcovered, or loſt by their ppt 

| in.” | 260 44%» 64 a hs +) 435834 


OccvrATt1on is alfo uſed,” in common law, for the putting“ 


man out of his freehold in time of war. . 
Occupation amounts to the ſame with diſſelſin in time of pesce 
only that the former is deemed not fo gfeat an offence- 


Qccr 


„ 
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is alſo uſed for holding tenure, or poſſeſſion. | 
oy or nya ſay, ſuch land is in the tenure or occupation of 


ſuch a man; that is, in his poſleſſion. 
Occur 


AT1ONS, in the ſtatute De bigamis, denote uſurpations 
upon the king, by uſing liberties ot franchiſes a perſon is not 
ph unjuſt entry upon the king into Jands and tenements, 

| is called an intruſion; ſo an unlawful uſing of franchiſes is 
called an occupation. See INTRUSION. a RY 

OCCUPAVIT, in law, a writ which lies for him who is ejected 
out of his land, or tenement, in time of war; as a novel diſ- 
ſeilin lies for one ejected in time of peace. N 

OCEAN“, the grand ſea, or the vaſt collection of ſalt and 
navigable water, which encom paſles the whole globe of the 


* The word comes from the Latin oceanus, of the Greek ame- 
&0 Which Euſtathius fetches from »-+ws ya3r, to ſlide ſwiftly : 
others ſay, the Greeks borrowed it from the Phœnicians, who 

* ealled the circomference of the ocean, og; from the Hebrew 
m bog, circuit, ambit. 


The ocean is that huge body of waters wherein the two grand 


. d : | 
by computation it appears, that the ocean takes up conſider- 


ably more of what we know of the terreſtrial globe than the 
nd. 

8. Keil computes the ſurface of the whole ocean to be 
85490506 ſquare miles: ſo that, ſuppoling the depth of the 
ocean at a medium to be 4 of a mile, the quantity of water in 
the whole will be 213726264 cubic miles. 

Yet Dr. Burnet” computes, that all the waters in the ocean 
| were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry land fo high 
as the Scriptures ſay it was at the deluge: ſeven or eight oceans, 
according to him, would ſcarce have ſufficed. 

The ocean, penetrating the land at ſeveral ſtreights, quits its 
name of ocean, and aſſumes that of ſea, or gulph; to which 


ranean ſea, Perſian gulph, &c.—In very narrow places it is 
called ftreights, ſinus. 
The ocean takes different names, according to the divers coun- 
tries it borders on: as the Britiſb ocean, German ocean, &c. 
According to Maty, the ocean may be commodiouſly divided 
into ſuperior, or upper; and inferior, or lower. | 

Oc An, which the antients called the exterior, as envi- 


coding to the four cardinal points, into the northern, ſouthern, 


eaſtern, and weſtern. | | 


is that part of the upper ocean next the north pole; bounded 
on the ſouth with the arctic circle, and the northern coaſts of 
Europe and Aſia; and on the north with the unknown lands 
about the pole. . . 
It is called the icy or frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who have at- 
tempted a paſſage through it to China, Cc. have always been 
ſtopped with the ice; and Scythian ocean, becauſe waſhing the 
' - coaſts of Sevthia: rie eee 80 
Maern, or Atlantic Oct Ax, is that part of the grand ocean 


tending from the arctic circle to the equinoCtial. 
Southern, or European OCEAN, is that part reaching from the 
equi noctial to the unknown antatctic lands. | 
Eaſtern, or Indian Oct Ax, bas its firſt name from its ſituation 
to the eaſt ; as its latter from India, the chief country it 
waſhes. —It reaches from the coaſt of Ajan to the iſle aux 
Larronsy i. e. of thieves. 1 | +1 * 13%, 01 
Inferir, or 'American OCEAN, is that vaſt part of the grand 
ocean, which waſhes the coaſt of America; unknown, in great 
meaſure at leaſt, to the antients; It is divided into three parts, 
2 ö v1! 3 | 
"The north ſea,” which waſhes the eaſtern coaſts of America, 
ſtom the arctic cirele to the tropic of Capricorn. i 
The Magellanic | fed, extending ſtom the tropic of Capricorn 
tothe Terra auſtralis incognita. ate 5 545. av 
Tube ſoutbaſea; or patiſic, which, waſhes the weſtern coaſts of 
America to the eaſt, as far as the iſle of Thieves ; and from 
 outh to. north, from the tropic of Capricorn to the land of 
0. Sinne ee by bells 1 8 l % 
Fer the faltneſs:of the Oc Ax ; ſee the article SALTNESS. 
Fer the tides io in the OcpAN ; ſee the article Tipss. © 
Phil. Sachſius, in 1664. prigted a diſſertation, intituled, Oce- 
anus Microcoſmicus, dedicated to Bartholine; wherein he 


of the blood in the human body: that they all come from the 
Lean, and return thither again. The thought is Solomon's, 
Clef. xii. See VAPOUx, -SPRING,, c. 


pm has the whole, power and adminiſtration in its own 


les, power, command. | 
Vou, II. Ne 107. CHAMB. 


| 


continents known to us, the new and ald, are incloſed like | 


are uſually added ſome epithets, to diſtinguiſh it: as Mediter- |. 


roning all the known parts of- the world, he ſubdivides, -ac- | 


Northern Oct an, called alſo che elacial, freze, and Scythian, | 


which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, ex- 


ews, that there is a circular. motion in the waters, like that! 


« CCHLOCRATIA , a form of government, wherein the po- 


DW ay 711 im 4 agen , . . b : 
The word comes from the Greek e Nr, mulütude; and xpe- | 


OCT 
IMA 


OCTABIS, in law. _ Seerthe article OcTays. 2 
OCTAETERIDES“, in chronology, Cc. the ſpace or dura- 
tion of eight years. | Þ 


The word is formed from the Greek ox7a«71915 3 compoſed of 
0x7@, eight; and 27S, year. | 


OCTAGON. See the article OcTo0GoN. W 
OCTAHEDRON, or Oc rAEREDRON, in geometry, one of the 
five regular bodies; conſiſting of eight equal and equilateral 
triangles. 
The e#ahedron may be conceived as conſiſting of two qua- 
drilateral pyramids put together at their baſes. | 
Its ſolidity, therefore, is had, by multiplying the quadrangular 
baſe of either by one third of the perpendicular height'of one 
of them, and then doubling the product. 
The ſquare of the fide of an'o#ahedror is in a ſubduple ratio 
of the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribing ſphere, 
OCTANT, or OcTiLE, in aftronomy, an aſpe& or poſition 
of two planets, Wc, wherein their places are diſtant an eighth 
rt of a circle, or 45 degrees, from one another. 
OCTAPLA*, a term in the ſacred learning, uſed for a kind of 
antient polyglot bible, conſiſting of eight columns. 


The word is formed from the Greek ar, eight; g. d. ſome- 
thing with eight rows, or columns. 


In the firſt column was the Hebrew text, in Hebrew cha- 
racters; in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greek characters; in 
the third, thc Greek verſion of Aquila; in the fourth, that of 
Symmachus; in the fifth, the Septuagint; in the ſixth, that 
of Theodotion ; in the ſeventh, that called the fifth; the laſt 
was that called the „xt h. | | 
Origen was the auther of the Ofapla, as well as of the Te- 
2 95 and Hexapla. 
OCTAT EUCH, in the facred literature, is uſed for the eight 
firſt books of the Old Teſtament; viz. Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges. 
wet guerge of Gaza has ten commentaries on the O#ta-. 
feuch. pa 
OCTAVE, in muſic, an harmonical interval, conſiſting of eight 
tones, or degrees of ſound, 
The moſt ſimple perception the ſoul can have of true ſounds 
is, that of uniſon ; in tegard the vibrations there begin and 
end together. —'The next to this is the oave; wherein the 
more acute ſound makes preciſely two vibrations, while the 
graver or deeper makes one; and wherein, by conſequence, 
the vibrations of the two meet at every vibration of the mo 


rave. 
| Renee uniſon and «ave paſs almoſt for the ſame concord. 
or ſtrin 


whereo 
oftave. 


of the ſame matter, thickness, and tenſion, one 
is double the length of the other, produce the 


, taining all the ſimple tones and concords ; all of which derive 
their ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe more or leſs directly out 
of it. 7 + 
To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically 7 degrees, or inter- 
vals; and, conſequently, 8 terms, or ſounds: whence its 
name, o&ave. een 
The odave containing in it all the other ſimple concords, and 
the degrees being the differences of theſe concords; it is evi- 
dent, 7 diviſion of the o7ave comprehends the diviſion of all 
the reſt. . Fo | CREE 


fundamental, we have the following ſeries : 

In LETS TT EO EY 344 
- . | Fund. 3dl, zd g, A 5th, 6th1, 6th g, ve. | 
Again, the ſyſtem of ofave containing all the original con- 


and ſome leſſer concord; in order to have a ſeries to reach 


through a ſecond oZave, as in the firſt ; and fo on through a 
— and fourth ofave. Such a ſeries is called the fate 
Nie. ; 
Though the compoſition of eaves may be carried on infi- 

nitely, yet three or four eaves is the greateſt length we go in 
ordinary practice: the old ſcales went no farther than two, or 
at moſt three eaves, which is the full compaſs of an ordinary 
voice: and, notwithſtanding the perfection of the oave ; yet, 
aſter the third, the agreement diminiſhes very faſt; nor do 
they ever go ſo far at one movement, as from one extreme to 
the other of a double or triple «fave ; ſeldom beyond a ſingle 


vond.— To form a: fourth «ave, if the acuter firing be half 
a4 a foot, which is but a ſmall length to give a clear ſound ;. the 
longer muſt be eight feet. If, then, we go beyond the fourth 

0ave ; either the acute term will be too ſhort, or the grave 


f v 
10 n . 


Hence alſo the proportion of the ſounds that form the H, | 
are in numbers, or in lines, as 2 to 1: ſo that two chords 


The odave is called, by the antients, diapaſen, becauſe con- 


By joining, therefore, all the ſimple concords to a common 


cords, and the compound concords being the ſum of ga , 


beyond an ofave, we muſt continue them in the ſame order 


h ; 
: of 


, 0f7ave : nor is either voice or inſtrument well able to go be- 
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its being next to uniſon. 
"1 From thi fimple and 
culiar 


© "chambers, called odas. 
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interval of the ſeven ori- 
ion. As it is 


the all 
the manner wherein the leſs concords are found in the ofave, 
: z. viz. by taking both an harmo- 
nical and arithmetical mean between the extremes of the oave, 
hen both zn arithmetical and harmonical mean between 
esch extreme, and the moſt diſtant of the two means laſt 
found 3 5. 6. between the laſt extreme and the firſt arichme- 
tical, and between the greater extreme and the firſt harmoni- 
cal mean, we have all the leſſer concords. 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any wind · inſtrument being over- 
blown, the ſound will riſe to an oZave, and no other con- 
cord j which he aſcribes to the perſection of the cave, and 


. 
form of the od aus, 1 
property, that it may be doubled, tripled, Ac. and iti 
be concord ; #. e. the ſum of two or more oc are con- 
_ "cord; the more compound, gradually, the leſs agree- 
able. He there is that agreement between its extremes, 
that whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the ofave, is 
from an obſervation of the like kind, viz. that 


| 
SER 
: 
6 


car. a6 of x : - , | 
OcrAvx, or OcTap1s, in law, .denotes the 8th day after any 
feaſt, incluſively; which ſpace is alſo called wtas. 
OcTAvs, among the Romanifts, is uſed for the ſpace or period 
of cight days allowed for the celebration of a feaſt, or ſer- 
vice, in commemoration of ſome ſaint, or on other ſolemn oc- 


caſions. 
| Eafter, Whitſuntide, 8. John Baptiſt, S. Laurence, 


iphany 
the Dedication, c. are celebrated with aZaves.— I he office 
in the of4ave is ſemi-double. | 
OCTILE, or Ocrtaxr, in , an aſpect of two planets 


when diſtant from each other by an eighth of the zodiac, i. e. 
a ſign and half, or 45. | : 

OCTO, A Ocro. See the article Ap ocTo. | 

OCTOBER, the eighth month of the year, in Romulus's ca- 
lendar ; though the 1oth in that of Numa, Julius Cæſar, &c. 


conſiſting of 31 days. 
Ofteber has Ain retained its firſt name, in ſpite of all the 


different names the ſenate, and Roman emperors, would have 
iven it. The ' ſenate ordered it to be called Fauſtinus, in 
| ke of Fauftina, the wife of Antoninus the emperor : 
Commodus would have had it bear the name of Invites ; 
und Domitian made it be called Domitianus, after his own 


OCTOGON, or Oer Ado, in geometry, a figure of eight 


When all and angles are equal, it is called a 
rener 


cir 
OcTcgon, in fortification, denotes a place that has eight ba- 
ſtions. BAS TIOx. 


OCTOSTYLE, in the antient architecture, the face of a build- 
ing, or ordannance, containing eight columns. Z 
The cake velunine of the ooffyic may either be diſpoſed in a 
right line, as On fern angle. of Vitruvius, and 
e 8 Monoptere 
ius at 3 2 
OCTO Tales. See the article TALzs. | 2 
-OTULARES  Dentes, or Cynadentes, the eye · teeth. See 
r r 


OCULUS, in anatomy. See the article Ev x... 


Ocvuir CancRoRUM. See the article Cn a 83-Eyer. | | 


OcuLt, eyes, in botany, the gemmæ or buds of a plant juſt 
putting forth, or the knots out of whith thoſe buds ariſe. | 
Adduttor Ocuii. See the article Abhu cron. 
 Deprifſor OcuL1. See the article DErnESSOR. 
Eltvator OcuLi. See the article ETX VATOR. 
Obliguns OcuLi. See the article OzL1qQuvs. 


ODA," in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, - fignifies a claſi, chamber, or 
; ; ? 4 


order. I ; | 
_ "The d fignor's ' papt f er into five claſſes, or 
AGE. f * ey . | 


| | d are t to read, write, and 

. e eee the e world; 
_ "the herely of the * by brit 2 
or 15 Yeark the youth are trained up to arms, and the 


7 geometry, and a X aſtro- 


— 


; 


aga's. | 
ODABACHI, or Oppanass:, an officer in the Turkiſh ſal. 


O 


in each of thels chambers is a page of the privy-ctiainber, . ehre of his wife. 


{ 


ODE®, Opa, in the antient 


„ dern ads: ſo that, 


cantu 
rally in honour of their 


poſed in praiſe of heroes, and great exploits; as thoſe of Dry 


0 DE 
who ſuperintends them, as the prefe&ts in the colleges of q 


eſuits. \ 
Th third chamber, called #ilar-oda, comprehends two hun. 
dred pages; which, beſide their other exerciſes, are com. 
manded by the kilerdgi· bach, for the ſcrvice of the buttery and 


fruitery. 

The fourth only conſiſts of twenty-four : theſe, under the 

khazineda-bachi, take care of the treaſure in the grand ſig. 

nor's apartment, where they never enter with any cloaths on 

that have pockets. | 

The fifth is called #has oda, i. e. privy-chamber, and conſiſ 

of forty pages, which attend the emperor's bed- chamber 
— this chamber is called eda-bachi, the ſecond fili. 

far, &c. 


Eight of theſe pages keep conſtant guard every night in 
's. bed-chamber : they are poſted in Lan — 
ſome nearer him, others farther off, according to their de. 
grees in the chamber. are to take care Ne light, kept | 
conſtantly in the chamber, do not glare in his eyes, and 
awake him ; and if they find him diſturbed with any tray. 
bleſome dream, to take care he be awaked by one of the 


diery, equivalent to a ſerjeant or corporal among us. 
The common ſoldiers, and janizaries, called oldachis, after 
having ſerved a certain term of years, are always preferred, 
and made biquelairs ; and of biquelairs, in time, become 9. 
bachi*s, i. e. corporals of companies, or chiefs of certain diyi- 
ſions, whoſe number is not fixed ; being ſometimes ten, and 
* diſtin 
ir pay is fix doubles per 5 © are diſtinguiſhed 
by a large felt, a foot broad, and ory long, — 
on the back with two long oſt rich- feathers. 
DD. See the articles EvenLy, and _ 
, A or a compoſition 
proper to be ſung, and compoſed for that purpoſe ; the ſinging 
—_ 2 accompanied with ſome muſical inſtrument, 
y the lyre. IS 4 +. 
© The werd comps fron che Greck yibv, cantai;thni,cr faghg 
Ode, in the modern poetry, is a lyric poem, conſiſting of 
long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into ſtanza's, or Rtrophes, 
wherein the fame meaſure is preſerved throughout. 
The odes of the antients, Voſſius obſerves, had a regula 
return of the fame kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity of 
$, in the fame place of ſimilar verſe ; But there 
<«< is nothing (ſays he) but confulion of quantities in the mo- 
to follow the natural quantity of our 
ſtanza will be a different ſong.” 
He ſhould have obſerved, however, that all the antient od: 
were not of ſuch kind. But he ds : Ihe modem 
have no regard to the natural qu-ntity of the ſyllables, and 
have introduced an unnatural and barba ous variety of 
% long and ſhort note „ which they apply without any re- 
„ gard to the natural quantity of ſyllables f fo that it i 
„ no wonder our vocal ' muſic has no effect.. De urn. 


Among the antients, ode fignified no more than a ſong ; with 
us, they are different things. The antient odes were 
as are many of thoſe of 
and Horace: ſometimes on other ſubj as thoſe of Anz 
creon, Sappho, &c.—The Engliſh | odes are generally com- 


22883 288852 mi rer 
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The: Gift Auer of the ade is favvetue the poet 
inne ui * 

e of the verle, 
and the delicacy of words ; the beauty of numbers, and tht 
deſcription of things moſt deli in themſelves. Variety d 
numbers is eſſential to the ode. * 
At firſt, indeed, the verſe of the ade was but of one kind; 
but for the ſake of N 1 to 8 — — 

y by degrees fo varied the numbers 3 

r One of the mol 
— & the Fibderie, diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs aol 
rapidity of its flights. | L 

The dest 12 hag originally but one ſtanza, or ftrophe; 


KEF F ATF grRfprar gz 


| Oinit 

but was at laſt divided into three parts; , antiftrepht 
and cpo. The pricfts going round Pack wy ſinging the 2, 
praiſe of the gods, called their firſt entrance frophe, fe. an e 
turning to the left: the ſecond, turning 10 che right, de WF denn 
called *antifrophe, d. d. returning : laſtly, ſtanding fil be WY vi 
fore the altar, they ſung the remainder z which they len 
Alcaic Os. See the article Al cAtc. e 2perſ 
ODEUM, , among the antients, was a place deſtined to 
' therchearfal of the muſic to be ſung on the theatre. 2 7 
Obzun was ſometimes alſo extended to buildings that bad u pert 0 

relation to the theatre, —Pericles built an-odeum at Ather 
' where muſical prizes were contended for: Pauſanizs ſays, thi! Run. 
Herod the Athenian built z magnificent oeum for "tbe ſep BW dun | 


1 
Ecce 


f 
f 


O D V 
writers alſo ufe Op run for the choir of a' 


1 antiently called breve de bono & mals, is a 

oDIO 7 to the ſheriff, to inquire whether a man, being 
— to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder. be committed 
ct ſuſpicion, or only malice, and ill-will. 


2 yet moſt cruel pains the body is ſubject to. 


* The word is Greek eSeraryia, formed from of xs, tooth; 
and «Ay S', Pain. | | 

is ſome ſharp ſeroſity, thrown on the membrane 

25 the ſockets, or dren uf the teeth. The liquor is 
ſometimes ſo very ſharp and corrofive, that it eats away the 
teeth by little and little, and makes them fall piece-meal.— 
cauſes ate ſugars, very hot things, and very 


cold acids, oe. . . . 

The diſeaſe is frequently attended with an inflammation, or 

cedematous tumour of the jaw.—lt is ſometimes alſo owing 

to a worm found in the root of the-tooth. 

The academiſts Cariofi Natur, gecad II. mention an den- 
cured 


by a box on the ear — the patient; and add 
an of blindneſs and ley cauſed by ſhaving a 
man's beard. The very ſight of a remedy frequently drives 


0 DHTOIDES ®, Oorreedve, in anatomy, an apophyſis in 
the middle of the ſecond vertebra z ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to a tooth. | 
„Te word is formed 
ſurface is ſomewhat unequal, that the ligament which 
SO and binds it to the occiput, may take the 
better hold. 1 ' 65, 
It is alſo encompaſſed with a ſolid ligament, contrived on 
ſe to — the ſpinal marrow from being compreſſed 
; A 7 
1 11 See the article SMELL. | 
ODORAMENTUM, in pharmacy, a medicine applied for 
the benefit of its ſmell, whether it be fetid, or agreeable. | 


from the Greek «vr, tooth ; and ter, 


- * 


"_— 


orders; e. gr. aſſa fætida, camphor, &c. 
ODORIFEROUS Glands. See Gl Aub. 
ODOROUS, or OporiFtRoUs things, are ſuch as exhale a 

i ble ſmell, ſenfible at a diſtance. 

Such are the jeſſamin, roſe, tuberoſe, &c. 
ODYSSEE ®, Opyssta, an epic poem of Homer, wherein 
he relates the adventures that befel Ulyſſes in his return to 
Ithaca from the ſiege of Troy. See Eric. 


* be word is formed from the Greek ofvoo«:a, 
the ſame of od 'vogtvs, Ulyſſes. 


The deſign of the id, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to inſtruct the 
ſtates of Greece, conſidered as. united in one body, or as 
of the whole 3 and that of the ody//ce, to inſtruct thoſ, 
ſtates, conſidered in their private capacities. | 
A ſtate conſiſts of two parts: the head, which commands 


LEA EY AR 


which ſignifies 


7 . 


Ir SE © 


„Ec. 


Uo 1 . 1 
the ill conduct of their than by their own fault. 
B Uiyfs, * 


GIA ®, in medicine, the tooth- ach; one of the | 


Such are Hequently uſed in byſteric and hypochondriac diſ- 


b 3 
1 


he returns; 
ſome others of 


OEC 


The great names of heroes, Ulyſſes, &c. do not here repre- 
ſent the pooreſt peaſants leſs than princes, Czſars, Alexanders, 
Sc. The meaneſt people are as liable to ruin their eſtates and 
families by negligence, Ac. as the greateſt ; and accordingly 
have as much need of Homer's lectures, and are as capable of 
profiting by them, as kings themſelves. 
Gerard Croes, a Dutchman, in a-book intitled OMHPOS 
EBPAIOS, printed at Dort in 1704. endeavours to proves, 
that the ſubjects of Homer's-two poems are taken from the 
Scriptures ; that the action of the odyſſee, in particular, ig 
nothing elſe but the adventures of the Iſraelites till the death 


of Moſes) and that the odyſte was com before the 

—— 7 ſubject whereof is the taking of Jericho. What 
ncies | 

OECONOMICS,. Ozxconomica, that of moral philo- 


ſophy which teaches how to manage the affairs of a family, or 
wa Oey | OE 


OECONOMUS, O:xoy2jz05, a perſon appointed to direct 
. and manage a vacant church revenus, or that of an hoſpital, 
or other community. 
Ozconomus was alſo antiently uſed for a protector, or ad- 
vocate, who defended the rights and effect of churches, 
monaſteries, tc, © 
OzconomMus was alſo an appt iven to a church - officer, 
who took care of the buildi poten. wy of the church, 
a and diftributed alms ing to the directions 
of the biſhop. £\ | 
In this ſenſe it is that the ſixth council appoints, that every 
church have its æconomut. 
OECONOMY, Orrorouz, the prudent conduct, or dif- 
bon eee 6 of a man's eſtate, or that of 
another. 2 a 
To recommend economy, 2 modern author obſerves, that 
land, as good as moſt in England, is lett at 205. an acre per 
annum, and fold at 20 years purchaſe, or for 20 pounds the 
acre. Now, in an acre of land are 43560 ſquare feet, and in 
20 pounds are 4800 pence : by which dividing 43560, the 
quotient will be 9. and 360 remaining; which ſhews, that 
one peny will purchaſe 9 ſquare feet, and almoſt 13 inches 
of land; diz. a piece 3 feet long, and 3 broad, and ſome- 


tion 
a 


thing more, 
Whence it follows, that two ſhillings purchaſe a piece of 
ground of 216 feet; viz. 18 feet long, and 12 feet broad; 
_ to build a pretty houſe upon, and room for a little 
arden. 

Animal Oxconomr, the firſt branch of the theory of medicine 
or that which explains the p:rts of the human body, their 
ſtructure and uſe; the nature and cauſes of life and health, 
and the effects or phznomena ariſing from them. 
This is other wiſe called phyfiogy 3 and its objects juſt enu- 
merated are called the naturals, or res ſecundum naturam. 

Legal, or Fewiſh Ok coxouv, or Diſpenſation, is the manner 
wherein God thought good to guide and govern his people 
under the miniſtry of Moſes. See JuDAism. 

This included not only the political and ceremonial laws, 
but alſo the moral law, inaſmuch as it pronounced a curſe 
on all thoſe who did not fulfil it perfectly. | 

Evangelical, or Chriſtian Oxconony, or Dif ſation, is uſed 

in oppoſition to the legal; and comprebends all that relates 

to the covenant of grace, which God has made with men by 

Ozconomy of the parts of plants. See PlAr. 

OECU CAL “, fignifics as much as general, or uni- 

®* The word is formed of the Greek o-+21:1x@-, of coxuprpn, 

che habitable earth 3 or, the whole earth. a 
In this ſenſe we ſay, an axcrmenica/ council, or ſynod ; mean» 
ing one at which the whole Chriſtian church affiſted, ot 
to which they were invited. X 
Du Cange obſerves, that many of the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, aſſumed to themſelves the quality and denomi- 
nation of arcamenical patriarchs; particularly John the Faſter 
in 590. and Cyril his ſucceſſor, Gregory the Great of 
Rome was exceedingly enraged at it; pretending it was a 
title of pride, and à character of anticbrifſt z as ſupp« 

the title cc to imply univerſal biſhop, or biſhop of 

the world: whereas, in eff it implied no more, than the 

2 of ** of the Eaſtern church; in like manner as 

firſt of the church of Conſtantinople was called 


* 


council of Conſtantinop 


patriarch of chat city; 
that the emperor Races 


9 
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| 75 from - ſtom: 
1 I ” 52. 4 See 116 0 e.. a 2109, 
; {Fo Sp cnt rm te 4 the ſtomach, be- 


aſpera arteria, and the vertebra of the neck and 


OEDE 


pe nite, as it is called, or A phlegm: humour in the body. 
| e 


OENELAUM.*, in pharmacy, a mixture of wine and oil; 


dan ET. no. | a - "Es. ; n 
OFENISTERIA , in ne held by the youth- 


fue etymology of the word, which comes from ety, vine e, 


"Theſe facrifices * n Hen 7 — 3 * iy 


#2 


OFSO 
+ pharynx, wh 
"4, is ſingle, and ſetves to ſqutere the aliment down,” by 
"cling the pharynx after the manyer of a ſphincter: whence 

. 9” {93} 200p Santns 6 Jo 


0 6 


w{ttmenicol hete id only to be under ted as of the extent of 

each triarchate. a * | $30 | 9 205 1 

A ®, O*Syaa, a tumour which appears whitiſh, ſoft, 

and lax, without any notable change of colour, beat, pain, 
"pulſation 3" and Which yields to the prefiure of the finger, 
| as for ſome time to Tetain the derit br impreſſion thereof. 

- ® The word comes from the Greek Sa, I ſwell; whence 

„ ena, - a tumour. Accordingly, Hippocrates uſes the word 
| „N | e 


The. general cauſe. of erdemas.is ulgarly ſuppoſed to be a 


when of, | ſtand- 


fractures, luxations, 
"give riſe £ cal and 


ing, oſten o a&demas, eſpecially in drop 
aged perſons | 
ryptures, diſarders of the lymphatics, deſſuxions of humours, 
weakneſs of joints, &c. 1 ; | 
The chief ſeat of tus tumour is the legs: in a leucophlegma- 
dia, the whole body is @demators.. It frequently comes upon 
other diſcaſes, eſpecially clinics ; and. is. familiar to women 
with child. It is dangerous when jt [tends to an abſceſs 
when it hardens, it becomes ſcirrhous. ey 
are alſo ſpurious cdemas ; in which caſe the pituitous 
humour, is mixed with other humours ; whence the tumour 
becomes atous; ſcirrhous, and ſometimes | gipſous : 
nd hence wens, G. * 
DEMATOUS, in medicine, ſomething that is of the na- 
re of an dma ; or ſeized, or afflicted, with an edema. 
us we ſay, an ædematous arm, cdi matous legs, &c.— 
Phyſicians divide tumours into femmes , &dematons, ſcir- 
. cropbulous, cancerous, &. ee 
7 — — ſeldom, of themſelves, prove dangerous, 
or mortal; but When they are of a long continuance, the 
effect of old age, or a dropſical habit; when they grow hard, 
i painful, or come to ſuppurate; the cure is gene- 
rally tedious and uncertain. Thoſe which attend wounds, 
fractures, or the like, are leſs difficult to cure. 
They are eaſily diſcuſſed in their firſt formation by the ex. 
ternal application of ſolutions of bay - ſalt, nitre, crude ſal 
.armoniac, &c. in Spaniſh wine, urine, lime · water, or other 
lixivious fluids ; while the patient ſubmits to a. courſe of 


+purgatives, to diſcharge the matter repelled by ſuch apphica- 


£ions, * | 
-Under the claſs of edematous tumours, are ranked condylo- 
mata, criſtæ, rhagades, thymi, talpæ, or natæ, the glium 


| 


and pſydracium. See each under its proper article, ConDY- | 


.LOMA, CRIisTA,' &c. 


* 


"uſually of thick black wine, and oil of roſes. 


be word is Greek O42. formed of oo, wine; and 


"” % .* 7 
TM » & * 1 


. 49 E 1a 
In fraftures with wounds, where the bone is not bare, 
cultetus orders that the compreſſes, to make them ſtick, 
be drenched with ænelæum, to ſooth the pain, and pre- 
vent an ipflammation; and the bandages to be every day 
moiſtened with the ſame, till the inflammation be out of 


of Athens, before the 
ſhaving the beard. - 


v2 Yo 1hanens - 


. 
” 


ſhews that the matter here offered was wine. 


. - 
* Ss # 
9 


what was offered was regulated by law. © Ia 
ENOPT AX, a kind of officers, ör cenfors, at Athens, who 
attended at their feats, regulated the number of cups each 
a wo to drink, and took care that none drank too'frinth br too 
IG LONSENEC 288 'o 19 947 ede 5 i 


„ were" preſented by the @noprz to the Arecopagiis. 
\ The np were allo called Hye peut © © 

PHA OS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles of the 

ich it encompaſſes und like arrings 


- — 22 : » 42.4 444 2 3771 


Opt os 


inous line on the dack part of it: | 
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ee ee eee pul or let 
a metnbranou$pipeoripaſige,” w our food and drink is 


ch. See Tub. Anat. 


1 


: ſo alſo do irregular ay want of, exerciſe, | 


i time of cutting the hair, and 


+ 


28 
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back, in à ſtrait Ine, exceptinig for a little de fle xion- 
the fifth vertebra of the oY where it turns a r 
the right to make way for tie great artery, Which runs alon 
with it to the ninth ; where turning again towards the laſt, f 
eroſſes the artery; and piercing the — ends at the 
left orifice of the ſtomach. See STOMACH. | 
It coniſiſts of ſeveral coats or membrancs5 uſually reckoneg 
three ; though ſome make them four, others ſive, or ſix, al. 
| lowing the cruſta villoſa to be one: which laſt diviſion D. 
Drake follows as moft accutate. Wü GN 
The firſt coat is membranous, and only deſigned for a co- 
vering for the reſt; and ſeems only a continuation of the 
outward membrane of the ſtomach, derived from the perito. 
næum; though ſome derive. it from the pleura, and other; 
from the diaphragm. 


chat Which virtue, and 


om e as 


4 


- 
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Virtue, according to Chauvin, is the purpoſe of doing well: the 


k is obedienite ; which ſume is alſo denominated 
an office is the object of an obedience to virtue, my A 


was ſung intire ; St. Gregory mentioning, that'when it uns 
| 'tinie,” the pope,” looking at the choir who ſung it, gave tbe 
ſign when they ſhould end. iy 1 Me Hah £10 n 
Orrzxronr was alſo a name antiently given to the linen where 
on the offerings 
= 5 . or fine 
- or offeritigs of each churdh were wrapped upp 
OFFICE,'O 


The ſecond coat is muſcular, conſiſting of ſtrong, flchy 0 
fibres, like other muſcles; ſo that it ſeems to make the 
wljec an hollow filtulous muſcle.. According to Steno and 
illis, it conſiſts of two orders of fibres, going from t 
to bottom in ſpiral lines, contrary to and decuſlating each | C 
other. Which deſcription,is very exact of the gullet of ru- 
minants, but not ſo of thaf of men. In men it conſifts of 
two fleſhy lamellæ, like two diſtinct muſeles: the outward 
compoſed of ſtrait longitudinal fibres 2. inner of annular 
fibres, without any obſervable angles. The uſe of this coat 
is to promote A the longitudinal fibres, when in 
contraction, ſhortening the a/ophagus, and making its capa- 
city larger to admit of the matter to be ſwallowed ; and the 
annular, on the contrary, contracting the capacity, and 
.' cloling behind the —— aliment, preſs it downward, 
So that the two orders of fibres ſeem to act as antagoniſt- 
muſcles to each other. | EY e PE 
The next coat, called the vaſcular, conſiſts of a double 
membrane; the outer formed of irregular fibres and innu- | 
merable veſſels interwoven ; the inner of ſtrait longitudinal | 
fibres mixed with little glands; whence ſome call it the 
glandulous. This membrane adheres cloſely to another with- 
in, called the nervous. coat, which is exceedingly fine, and. | 
made up of exceffively ſlender fibres, variouſly diſpoſed, It 
is continued to that which covers the fauces, mouth, and * 
lips ; whence it happens, that tickling the bottom of the t 
fauces by vellicating this membrane, provokes a retching to Ali 
vomit. . D n Alt 
This membrane has a quick ſenſation ;' and in this part, 2 Cro 
ſome think, is the ſeat of thirſt, or the organ whereby the (1 
appetite of drinking is excited. It is lined inwardly with a if 
' villous cruſt, which Dr. Drake takes to be the excretory duch Or 
of the glands, and not unlike the cuticula of the cutis, to de- bi 
fend the ſubjacent membrane. In excoriations, this is ſome- d 
828 4 „ 8 
"he upper opening of the + ſituate at the bottom of 
the fauces, is called the 2 PHARYNX, | j 
| OESTRUM P/eneris. See the article VE NERIS. It 
OESYPE®, or OzsyPos, à kind of fatty mueilage, of the E 
conſiſtence of an unguent; of a greyiſh colour, and a ſick- 0 
| iſh diſagreeable ſmell; drawn from the greaſy wool growing ar 
on the throats and betweeti the buttocks of ſheedp. N 
he word is formed from the Greek os, ſheep ; and re,! K.. 
putrefy, or corrupt; the ee being 4 thy, And, as ĩt were ws 
_ cortupted matter, drawn from ſheep,” © O!s 
| This wool they waſh, boil jt water be Cour, let the lotions, at 
or decoctions, ſand for ſome time, 'a the top ſkim in 
off a fatty ſubſtance,” which "being ſtrained through a linen Hi 
cloth, and ſet to'cool, males the per rivets uſed exter- of 
, nally to teſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe pain. th; 
OFFA Aba, a name which Van Helmont gives to the white II 
0agulani, ariſing from n tibkture of relied ſpirit of wine co 
with ſpirit of urine, «(4 #101 vronmuny g7 25 36 10 W 
Note, The ſpirit of urine muſt be diſtilled from well fer- Orr. 
mented wine; and the other muſt be well dephlegmated: d. 
elfe, no e will ariſe, 177 0 7 3 om ns bf 
OFFERING. See Ogtarron; and Hr ave Offering. = 
OFFERTORY, Gere e den ſung, o a 
A : on 121 9 4 - . 2 an 
N — N aul ETA 4 7: 5 3 Ore: 
| Antiently; the ofertory conſiſted of 4 pfalm ſung with i 
. though it is fomewhat Ca Shes the pfalm 


- 
= 


were laid Dr. Harris ſays; it was prope!) 
nnen, whercin the octaſional oblation 


+4 + £ : wy 
FFICIUM; in's moral ſenſe, denotes a duty; cf 
fight treaſon, dire@'# man to do. 


immediateſy follows, or ariſes from this purpoſe, 


ium: ſo that 


* 


| (icero, in his diſcourſe of offices, cenſures Panætius, who had 

written before him on the 4 for omitting to define the thing | 

or ſubject on which he wrote ; yet does he himſelf fall under 
the ſame cenſure. He inſiſis much on the diviſion of gffices ; 
but forgets the definition. In other of his pieces we find-him 
defining office to be an action which reaſon requires to be done: 
fi atem ratione aftum fit, id officium appellamus. 

nib. 

Y Greeks, he obſerves, made two ſpecies of office: perfect, 
i by them xar ti and common, or indifferent, called 
xadneo; which they define 10 that, what is abſolutely right, 
makes a per fet? office ; and what we can only give a probable 
reaſon for, a common or intermediate office. 

OFFICE, in a civil ſenſe, denotes the mutual aid, and aſſiſtance, 

which men owe to one another. 
Benevolence inſpires a man With an endeayour to do good 
offices te to all mankind. 

Or ric is alſo a 'particular charge, or truſt, whereby a man is 
Lore 15 do 22 TIP" "OR 
Loyſeau defines office a dignity n a public ion. 

ke Wd 5 uſed in ſ N e offices of judi- 

icy as, the office of a ſecretary of ſtate, that 

of a o a jt of N of a ſheriff, c. 
Offices are either venal, or not venal.—/enal offices are thoſe 
bought with money. 
Val offices are ſubdivided into two kinds; viz. daminial and 
caſual, >Dominial, or offices in fee, are thoſe; bſolutely torn off, 
and ſeparated from the king's c 
vacant by death, but paſſing in the nature of a fee, or inhe- 
ritance. 


yond a firſt reverſion Among the French they are more. fre- 


Fe! offices are thoſe given for life, by patent, commiſſion, 
&c. and which become vacant, by the officer's "=o to the 
king's benefit ; unleſs the officer have before , or diſ- 
Ri, od of the 
ve of offices of judicature is one ievances in 
the French tk See 28 N * 
Alienation OFFICE. See the article ALIENATION. 
Alternate OFFICE. See the article ALTERNATE, 
Crown OFFICE. See the article CRown. 
ewel Oxyics. See the article JEwEeL. 
itualling Or Fice. See the article VICTUALLING. 
Orriex i alſo uſed for a place, apartment, or board, appointed 
for'the officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of that ese 
duties or employments. 
Such are the 45 Mee, the fox clerks office, the paper 


e, fi ce, 2 protonotary 8. office aff king's 5 
Fee 4 exciſe-o office, fee, 0 A bite See each i in 
its place, SECRETARY, S1X CLERKS, PAPER, SIGNET, 

Excisk, OrDNANnce, Se. 
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and other of chambers ;' as the board of green cloth, &c. 
Where theinguiſition obtaihs, the tribunal thereof i is called the 
holy office. 


Oryice, in the canon-law, is uſed for a benefice which has no 
juriſdiction annexed to it, See BENEFice. 


— 
— 


to the king's uſe of any thing found b 1 his ice who 
inquires, or makes an We ex officid. | 
— to traverſe an office, is to traverſe an inquiſition taken 
of office before an eſcheator.—_T 
that which is found by virtue of the office. 
There are two ſorts of offices iſſuing out of the exchequer by 
commiſſion; viz. an office to intitle the king in the 8 in- 
quired into; and an offce of inſtruction. 
Orriex is alſo uſed-for divine ſervice celebrated in p 
- Jerom is the perſon, who, at the requeſt of pope . 
is faid to have firſt diſtributed the 9 itt les, and K 


EE 88 4 


- 
* „ 


EF 


| in as Lo o_ which they are now found in in the Romi office. 
x, of 0 and Gelaſius added the prayers, reſponſes, 
ig u ml verſes; and St. Ambroſe the graduals, hallelujahs, &c. 


FFICE is more particularly uſed, in the Romiſh church, for the 
manner of performing the ſervice ; which varies every day. 


Thus they ſay the office of Sunda e of ach a ſaint, 
75 * he * is either /ingle, 2 7 e double. id | 
ye the hea» 2gain, is applied to a particular prayer pref 


a ſaint. 


time affigned him out of the on ce of the con- 


SO Vir 
Ss ede, y, in the _ of Ber dive 
An N regard to 3 2 all the 


as kitcheris ies, | 
ver. Il. Nes 3 nas: Wn 


O F F 


as not to become | 


Of theſe we have but few inſtances among us, which go be · | 


| pages, maſter of the wardrobe, 
Of ſuch vffices, ſome are diſtinguifhed by the name of beards, 


Orriex is alſo uſed, in common law, for an 5 made 


o return an office, is to return 


S a particular ? pac 


— the virgin, or the like. See SAINT, XONIZA- PY 
Ve fy, the office of the Virgin „ of Hay TTY of i; 
(ws — ſacramen 


is re- 
EXC 2 among the Car- 
The rr of 15 Sf 55 Nl to the oppreſſed 


ſerve for the. neceſſary oc ns of a great houſe, or pa- 
ce: b 5 9 . . 


OFF 


fruiteries, granaries, &c; as alſo waſh-houſes; wood. haufes; 
The Ee. 


Mees are — in the baſſecbur; bometimes they 
ate funk underground, and well vaulted. 

OFFICER, a perſon polleſſed of a poſt or office. 

Great OrricERs of the crown, or ſtate, are the lord high 
ſteward, the lord chancellor; the lord high treaſurer, the lord 
preſident of the council; the lord privy- ſeal, the lord great 
chamberlain; the lord high conſtable, the eatl marſhal; and 
lord high admiral: See each under its proper article, CHAN- 
077 ataugy TREASURER, MarsHaAL, Ce. 

3 0 — are thoſe who are intruſted with the admi- 
niſtration of equity and juſtice in the courts thereof. 

Royal Orricany — thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the kihg's 
name,—as the judges, &c.. See JupGE. 


Subaltern . thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the name 


* uch are they who act under the earl. N 


D ul are thoſe in whom the government and a. 
rection of the affairs of a community are No eſted uch are 
mayors, ſheriffs, &c. 

orga of war ate thoſe who have command in the 

rces | 
Theſe are either general, field, or ſubaltern officers. 

General OrF1CERs are ſuch. whoſe command is not limited to 4 
ſingle troop, company, or regiment; but extends to a body 
of forces compoſed of ſeveral regiments. 

— — the general, lieutenant- generals, major- generals, and 
rigadiers. 

Field Or rickRs are ſuch as have command over 4 — 
regiment; ſuch are the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
maj Or. 

Subaltern Orricexs are the lieutenants, cornets, 1 
geants, and corporals.— See each cer under his proper Aue 
cle, Car T AINx, CoLoNEL, Cc. 

Commiſſion Orrickks are ſuch as are appointed by the king's 


commiſſion. 
Such are all from the general to the cornet incluſive. 
They are thus called in contradiſtinction to warrant, or Half 
officers, who are appointed by the colonel's or captain's war- 
rant: as quarter-maſters, ſergeants, corporals, and even ſur- 
geons and chaplains. 

Sea Orrickas, or gficers of the marine, are thoſe whohave com- | 


mand in ſhips of -war. 


. OFFICERs are the admirals, vice-admirals, and reat-admi- 


| Oryicers of the houſbeld, are the lord ſteward, treaſurer of 
the Ma, comptroller, cofferer, maſter, clerks of the 
green-cloth, Cc. the lord chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, 
gentlemen of the privy and bed-chamber, 8 -uſhers, 
the ceremonies, 
the maſter of the hotſe, avenor, equerries, ſurveyors; 
Sc. See HovsnoLD ; ; fee alſo each officer in his proper ar- 
ticle. 

Sta Oyricens are ſuch as in the king s preſence bear a white 
; and at other times, going abroad, have a white ſtaff 

borne before them by a footman headed. 
bard are the lord ſteward, lord chamberlgin, lord treaſurer, 


The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſfion ; and at the dea 
of the king, the officers break their ſtaff over the hearſe 
for the king's body, and thereby diſcharge their inferior offi- 
cers. 
| Municipal OFFICERs. See the article Municital. 
Reformed OFFICER, See the article REFORMADO. 
OrF1cegrs e WY the mint. See the article MinT. 
Signals FFICERS. See the article S16N AL. 
I IAL, OFF1cIAL1s, in the en oy ei 


puty, or lieutenant ; or an eccleſiaſtical j appointed by 
biſhop, chapter, abbot, c. with Gange de ſpiritual jun 


* 


% 


dition thereof. 
Of theſe there ws theo Linde, Se ogy. as it were; vicar- 
general of the church; 'exercifing juriſdiction throughout the * 


whole dioceſe, called by the Soca Nes cialis rincipalis, 
in our ſtatute · la the bilhop's chancellor. HANCEL= + 
LOR. 


There is no . the bilhop 3 his being | 


in eſteemed the bi 


The other, called a draneut, as 12055 bis juriſdiction 
| 2 & extra civitatem, appointed b y the ſhop when 4 | 
pls very large 3 large 3 having & contain; FORO of ternary af 


his g el hes but 2 Hat juriſdi | Yo % 

ſors, — cau ren, and nag, it in the biſhop's nae.— | 
Nen e finding ig 

thoſe of es, m 

ed with « mulltplicity of bulinels, at ſs Li ares, 

. ir archdeacotts and ; to why 

Bo commiſſions n at e beſe are « 
de HP 13 r. or 
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At we do not meet wich this tetm any - where before the 
-- the cuſtom had not i riſe till the end of the thirteenth cen- | 


te title officiel given to him with whom the biſhop intruſted 
or "grand vicars, do thoſe” who had the voluntary Jorif- 
FTpe number of officials was ſoon exceſſively multiplied ; and 


 . archdeacony, for the'execiting of his jur 


- - The practice of oficialties is now teduced into a little compaſs; 


up in extemporaneous pr 


he ſtands forthe g. —And if a ſhip having the ſhore, near 


| 'Orx:Sx75, in furveying, are perpendicilars let fall and mea ab 
: Opt >> 5 „lines, to the hedge, fence, or extre- OIL F camomile, an oil made with the flowers of this plant 


. ſteeped in oil of olives, and expoſed to the ſun in the heat 


. - nity of the incloſure. 


"4 of being circular, paſs diagonally from one angle to another, 


3 
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01. L 
conſlitutions of the ſextus decretalium, it is pretty apparent 
ng of time the function was divided into two; and 
the exerciſe of litigious juſtier ; and that of 'vicars general, | 

-::diftion. 


not only biſhops, but chapters and arctideacons would have 
Z k lg ene 
The officials, by degrees; had drawn to their cognizance and 
— Ar of the civil cauſes ; till they were taken ont 
- "of their hands by appeals, &c, ann 
OrriciAr is alſo uſed, in our laws, for a depu 
100 


. 


appointed by an 
0 ion. 0s 4 N f 
OFFICIAL TV, the court, or juriſdiction, whereof an Mia 


and actions of promiſes, and diſſolutions, of marriages are the | 
principal things tranſacted" therein. OO © 
OF FICINAL.*, in pharmacy, a term applied to ſuch medi- 
cines, whether ſimple or compound, as are required to be con- 
ſtantly kept in readineſs in the apothecaries ſhops, to be mixed 
e 

ebe word is formed of the Latin offcina, a ſhop... 


The officinal fimples are appointed, among us, by the coll 
of phyticians ; and the manner of making the 6 505 ts 
Airecſed in their diſpenſator ß. 

OFFICIO. Teer ab Orricio. See SUSPENStON. _, 
"Ex Ovvrcto, Jes the article Ex officio. 
"Died clerici noweligantur m OrFicio. See Q. 

OFFING, or Oexx1n, in the ſea-language, that part of the ſea a 
© . good diſtance from ſhore 5 where there is deep water, and no 

need of a pilot to conduct the ſhip into poet. 
If a fhip from ſhore be ſeen falling out to ſeaward, they ſay 


3 


- 


© "Her, have another a. good way without her, or towards je ſea, 
"they ſay,” that ſhip en m 1 
OFF-SE 


in gardening, Ec. are thoſe young ſhoots which 

ſpring and grow ſrom roots that are r tuberous, or bulb- 
dus. See Root, Burs, G. . 

The word is alſo applied by ſome to the looſe, outer, brown 

ſkins of tulips, onions, &c. FY 


# 
® 2 


| 


'-OGBE; or Oc; in architecture, à moulding, conſiſting of two 
members, the one concave, the other convex: the ſame with 
hat is otherwiſe called cymatium. See Tab. Archit. Fig. 7. 
* and 24. Ar. f. X. *. c 751 216 1 9 741 * os 1. : 

_ Vitruvius makes each member of the ges a quadrant. 
of ' a circle; Scamozzi, and ſome others, make them 


\ ſomewhat fatter, aud firike them from two equilateral tri- | 


es. „ ee * 
» Te figure of the ogee bears fome reſemblance to that of 
dan 8. , b = * 4 = 12 1 1 
OGIVES, arches or branches pf a Gothic vault, which, in lieu 


and form a croſs with the other arches which make the ſide of 
the quare, whereof the ogives are diagonals, | 


The middle, 'where.. the ogrves. cut or croſs each other, is | O11 of petrol. See NaraTHA, and P&kTROLEUM- 

called the ky, which is ſometimes carved in form of a roſe, OIL of amber. See AMBER. 
or a cul de lampe. The members or mouldings of the give Oit, or butter of antimony. See ANTIMONY., 

| which | O1L, or Butter ef arſenic. See ARSENIC.. 
Ir of balm. See BALSAM. 


ate called nerves, branches, or reins ; and the arches 

,"" te the ogives, double arches, See VauiT. 
rie. Ses the article O10. © 
. 1 ogy A AcrE et, WHEY, 'SeePELLETSs.. 
O.“, OLEUM, a fatty, unQuous, inflammable mat wn 
"Land. The yord is formed from. the Latin olcues ; of olea, olive tree, 
- 24+ - thy Fut whereof abounds in ſoch juice. 


*F 


” „ * 

.* f ; 
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be word eil is ſometimes appli 0 the ju which diſtil |O1L of cumin. See Cumin. 3 
ä eee las . res x Fl — Pn ſtrictly | a 
| 


_ +; 42;thoſe juices drawn by expreſſion, 7. from plans, fruits, 


N 
0 9 


are numerous: for the O. See SAG. WF 
opef arctic Oil of cartgr., See TazTAR, 
not be | Ort of turpentine. See TURPENTINE., | 
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ny prefſes or mills-made for the 
fe. The fruit is gathered when at its utmoſt maturity, 


_ 


0 
| 


. 
* * 


very ſweet, and of ſo charming an odour, called virgin. 


for ſotme time, ere they preſs them. 


re: preſſi 
of Italy, c. yield vaſt quantities. Its uſe every body knows. 


Ou of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is yr 


| pound them; others pound them without peeling. Some 


Method of procuring OIL of ſweet almonds by expreſſion without 


[O of afpic, or ſpite, an inflammable oil drawn from th 


{O11 of been. 


1] Ott, of roſmary. See Rosgmary. 


| Train Oil, See Whale FisnERRV, and TRAM, 


.O'T'L 
put under the mill, as ſoon as. gathered, it yields that a 10 
But, as the olives newly gathered yield but little oil, thoſe wi, 
rather regard quantity than goodneſs, leave them on the gon 
Neither the ſmell nor taſte of the ſecond oil is very a | 
though there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is the comng, 
oil procured by throwing boiling water on the preffings, ant 
them more irongly. 6 Fs 
The conſumption of this i is incredible; the ſouth Parts of 
France, Provence, Languedoc, &c. as alſo Candia, ſome Part 


it being reputed one of the molt univerſally uſeful things in i. 
whole world. 4* nn. wy gs in the 


pared various ways. Some peel the almonds beſore they 


warm them in luke-warm water 3 others in beineo Alaris 
ſome only bruiſe them z others beat them into a paſte.—li 
effect there are almoſt as many different ways of Preparing 
this oi, as there are perſons who make it their buſinek i, 
repare it. OE n 

this diverſity, Pomet gives us a method eaſier, and leſs ei. 
penſive, than any of the reſt ; which, it ſhould ſeem, we cannot 
do better than follow. ee 


fre. — Lake a pound and an half of ſweet almonds, new and 
dry'; after pounding them-.in a mortar, paſs them through 
a coarſe ſieve, lay them in an bair-cloth, and put them 
under the preſs between two plates of copper, ſteel, or the 
like ; preſs them gently; and when all che unQtuous and 
fluid part is expreſſed, you will have a ſweet oi without ay 
ſediment, which is ſcarce avoidable in any of the other mu- 
raft rin od rt ith. 3 
alm Orr, or OIL f Senegal, a thick unctuous liquor, of 
g's colour, and a viotet-ſmell ; fo called becauſe drawn, 
y ebullition, or by expreflion, from the fruit of a kind of 
palm-tree, growing in ſeveral places of Africa, eſpecially in 
Senegal. CCC 
The Africans uſe this oi as we do butter; and burn it in thei 
lamps when old. In Europe it is eſteemed a ſovereign remed 
againſt cold humours ; and is even, ſaid to give eaſe in the 
gout. It is ſometimes counterfeited with wax, oil of olive, 
ris, and turmeric ; but the trick is found out either by ait ot 
fire. The air alters the colour of the genuine, and leaves the 
counterfeit unchanged ; and, on the contrary, fire changes the 
counterfeit, but does not alter the genuine. 


ſummer : ſome add fine turpentine. e 
It is the moſt eſteemed when old. It is uſed for the cure d 
ſeveral kinds of wounds; and is-reputed a kind of balm, 


owers or leaves of a plant frequent in the ſouthern part d 
1 reſchbling HH lavender, and called by botaniſts l 
Ent 0 OE RN CC 
It is of a white colour, and an aromatic ſmell; and is reputed 
the only oi that will diſſolve ſandarache; whence the genuim 
oil is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, which is od 
turpentine mixed with a little petrol; *. « 
It is uſed by painters and farriers ; and is of ſome uſe in m. 
dieine, where it makes a part. in ſeveral galenical compo 


tions. 


- 


BEEN. 1 0h 
OIL of beeth. See BEECH. | 
O1L of bricks. See Brick. ; 

O of camphor. See CaMPHOR, 

OIL of cinnamon. See CINNAMON. 

Oi of after. See CasTOREUM.'. 

O11 of wax. See Wax, | 


O11, of nutmeg.. See NUTMEG, 
Oi of cloves. SeeCLoves. . 
O11 of -neroli. See ORA. 
Or of black pitch. See PiTcn. 


Virgin O1L is underſtood of als expreſſed from olives, nuts, 4 
8 felt ed, without being heated, too much preſſed, & · 
See Oi of olives, and VIII NS. 7 
Granite Oil is that fixed in little grains ; this is the beſt, 

moſt eſteemed, eſpecially of oils of olives. t 
Oil frequently takes a from the drugs mixed with 2 


/ 


1 
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which is that mixed with roſes z oil of jelſamy, 


bb ol of 7s ith jaſmin. 
: 1 Tt 20 is deſtructive to all plants; and he adds 
_ the life of all animals, except that of man, to which 
1 eeable, as allo to the reſt of his body, He _ 
* 9 it is very uſeful to the external parts of the body, 
1 hurtful to the internal. Fernelius obſerves, 
but / {uſtens, moiſtens, and lubricates the body, and _ 
7 0 ſenſe of wearineſs; for which reaſon the Greeks ca 
3 it alſo renders the body prompt and agil. Dioſco- 
= ſays it cures leproſies, Qc. F 
Dir, among the chemiſts, is the ſecond of the ele f 


i inciples ; otherwiſe called ſulphur. 
bypoſtatics Mikes yield oil; either by diſtiliation, putrefaction, 
5 lie ation, called per deliguium + and hence the 8 
— it A neceſſary ingredient in the compolition of all 
bodies They make it the principle of odours 3 and to the 
diverſnies thereof aſcribe all the differences of bodies in re- 

Ils. n 
R diſtilled with water, yield a fetid oil « the 
"I diftillation ; but aromatic ones, beſides this, yield an- 
other oil, which ariſes after the phlegm, and at the * 
ning of the diſtillation : this chemiſts call an «/ential oil, C 
cauſe it retains the natural ſmell of the plant; when 
' ſecond oil, even that of aromatic plants, {tinks intolerably. * 
M. Homberg, from an obſervation that plants which yie 
the moſt Acid, yield likewiſe the moſt oil; took 8 
think, that the acid might aſſiſt the oil to . = 
from the body, and to riſe in diſtillation ; which he _ 
to anſwer in the experiment. Mineral acids proved to have 
more force, on the o:ls of plants, and put them in a —_— 
of riſing in diſtillation, and in greater quantity, y e 
action of fire, than vegetable ones. Accordingly, wh * 
the perfumers find a deal of difficulty in raiſing eſſenti - 
of roſes ; and ſcarce get an ounce out of an hundred poun - 
of the flower; M. Homberg, on his principle, got at lea 
one third more; viz. by laying the roſes fifteen days in wa- 
ter impregnated with ſpirit of vitriol, before diſtillation. 

The chemiſts doctrine of principles, Mr. Boyle ſhews to be 
very deficient. in the article of oils : for the characteriſtic of 
a ſulphur, or that which denominates a thing ſuch, is its in- 
flammability. : now, there are at leaſt three ſubſtances mani- 
ſellly different in conſiſtence, texture, or both; which, ac- 
cling to that notion, ought to be referred to ſulphurs : 
for ſometimes the inflammable ſubſtance obtained from a 
mixed body by means of fire, appears in form of an oil that 
will not mix with water; ſometimes in form of an inflam- 
male ſpirit, which will readily unite with that liquor; and 
ſometimes alſo in form of a conſiſtent body almoſt like com- 
mon ſulphur. Producib, of Chem. Prin. 67 C5; | 
Dr. Sate, in. Phileſ. Tranſa#. gives us a ſcheme or analyſis 
of oils. He diſtinguiſhes oi into vegetable, animal, and 


mineral. | | 
The vegetable he divides — eſſential, and not 22 The 
e 


=, 2 


e 


e df 


eſential, again, are either perſect ſtillations made by the ana- 

lyſis of the chemiſt's fire; where the oleaginous particles 
uted are truly ſeparated from all other; as thoſe from the ſeeds 
zuine 


of cumin, fermel, and dil: or light and ethereal, uſually 
drawn from the tops of plants, and ſpecifically lighter than 
water, and ſome of them than ſpirit of wine; as thoſe from 
thyme, wormwood, hyſſop, lavender, roſmary, peny-royal, 
rue, ſage, ſavin, &c. or ponderous, which commonly fink in 
water, | 1 N 

Thoſe nat e/Jential are imperſect, made by expreſſion; being 
1 of ſeveral parts of the plants ; as of almonds, 
olives, walnuts, lime, rape, Sc. as ee 

The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, as hartſhorn, 
human ſkull, hof, &c. or thoſe of the fluids, as of human 
blood. | e add. -t45- 

Laftly, the mineral oils are thoſe: of amber, 
bados · tar, to which ſome add bees - wax. | 


Wphteen, that make an ebullitiom and exploſion without flame: 
«nd ſour 


e ſentiol. | "41 I "9b; 
Fibre O11... See the artiele TH eREAL. + 
laytic OI. See the article AR SEN... 
Aadullery Ort. Ses the article MebuIIA x. 
triuting with OIL. See UncTION.,' 
tilatitious'O11,8. See STILLATITIOUS. | 
bildng in Ort. See the article G1LpING. + 
aint ing in Ot.) Sec the article PATNTING. - 


ng prefſed by the bill or 
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ILY unters. See the article WATERS, 
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condition 


Of theſe ails there are twelve, that, by a mixture of com- 1 
pound ſpitit of nitte, make an ebullition, exploſion, and flame: 


1OLEA 


» that produce neither. See Supplement, article Oil \ 


| [OLIBANUM*, in 
4. „eim ban in name ole 


* 
1 a 

ſe 14 * ? 

1 

: M : 


. Olibanum'is brought to us in large white tears, bord a 


+ briſk ſmell. 


aortic: 


O 1 1 


OK ER“, OcnRA, or Ocugx, in natural hiſtory, a yellow; 
dry, foſſil earth ; harſh to the touch; often found in iron, 
copper, and lead mines, ſometimes in thoſe of ſilver, and very 
frequently in mines of its own, wa 
The word comes from the Greek , yellow earth; formed 

of N pes, yellow. | Ke ; 
Some authors ſeem more rightly to refer ober to the claſs 
of ſemi-metals, than that of earths. It conſiſts, according 
5 them, of earth, and a metal, particularly iron, « com- 

; bined. 

Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has ſeen a piece of oker richer in me- 

tal than moſt iron-ores ; and which was even reckoned mag- 

N by heating, and then cooling it in a perpendicular po- 

1tion. | = | 

Otter, in effect, is always impre nated with iron, and is what 

generally gives to the jr dro prings their medicinal virtues z 

many of which we fee, upon the water's ſtanding, will depoſit 

the ofer at the bottom of the veſſel. 

Some authors eſteem oer proper to promote the melting of 

metals, when they are too barſh and brittle ; but its chief uſs 

is in painting. N | 

Yellow oer is natural; the red is commonly prepared from 

the yellow by calcining it in the fire till it have acquired its 

redneſs, though there are ſome naturally red kinds. 
> beds are often from one nw be and fifty to two 
hundred feet deep; and their thickneſs from four to eight 

3 but this is all uncertain, ſome lying near the ſur- 

ace. ' 

The beſt ofer is that of Berry in France. There are ſeveral 

kinds dug up in England; ſome of them uſed in painting, 

and others in poliſhing looking-glaſſes. See Supplement, ar: 

cle OchRA. 3 

OLD-age. See the articles Act, and Lon zxviry. 

OLD 4 wy. See the article ASTRONOMY. 

OLp /# 4. Se the article STYLE. | 

Oro ſubſidy. See the article SuBsIDyY: | 

Orp 1 of tonage. See the article Dur v. 

OUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature of oil ; 
or out of which oil may be expreſſed. F | 
Thus olives, nuts, almonds, Ec. ate oleaginovs fruits, or fruits 

out of which oil is expreſſed. "I | 


— 


Pines, firs, Ce. are oleaginous woods, yielding reſin, turpen- 
tine, &c. : Of all woods, oleaginous ones burn the beſt, An 


' oleaginots urine in malignant fevers is a ſign of death. 
OLECRANUM, @atxegve, in anatomy, an eminence behind 


the bend of the elbow ; being the whereon the arm 
heats when we tan the allen, Tab. Anat. Fig. 7. 
n. II, | | 


This eminence is nothing elſe but the poſterior apophyſis of 

the head of the ulna, which ſtays that bone, and — its 

| Nipping back ; ſo as to form an acute angle when the arm is 
4 | 


The olecranum is received into the hind finus of the lower end 
of the humerus ; and with the fore protuberance of the ulna, 
which is received into the fore ſinus of the humerus, it forms 
; perſect ginglymus, whereby the two bones move as on an 

inge. 8 rene 
OLERON datos, or the Sea-laws of Ol ERoxN, are a ſet of 

8 2 laws, relating to maritime affairs, made by king Ri- 

chard J. Wo | | 

They are thus called, becauſe compoſed in the Oleron, an 

e in, at the mouth of the river 
arent. nn ' | uu 2} 

OLFACTORY nerves, in. anatomy, the firſt pair of nerves 

ſpringing out of the medulla oblongata ; ſo called as being the 

* N of ſmelling . See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 

Fig. 5. lit. 5 h. g Sa 1 7 

The antients called them proce papillares; which Dr. Drake 

thinks a more ſuitable pl their arrival at the os cri- 

broſum ; in regard they rather appear productions of the me- 

dulla oblongata, than diſtin nerves ; againſt which, theit 

manifeſt cavities, and their communication with the yeatri- 
cles, argue. | | bY Heh | 

Ihe offattory nerves haye their riſe juſt below the. os frontis, 
and are diftributed among the membranes of the noſe. | 

in pharmacy, a kind of gum, or reſin, uſually 

called male. frankincenſe. . niet nds 0% | 

olibanum, oleum Libani z becauſe di- 

form of an oil, from a tree growing on mount 


. 
. 


Lebanon. 


little on the yellow; heavy,” of a ſharp bitter taſte, and a 
Ie is diftinguiſhod from the female; o+ common franking 


by the largeneſs of the drops.—It is very glutinous, and con- 
 ſequently ing; and 


kes enough of the turpen- 
tine to render it ſomewhat ed i 


le is more uſed in 
compound ſtrengthening plaiſters, than in inward compoſi- 


OLIGAR+ 


by 


OLY 


OLIGARCHY *, a form of gove 
 - tration is in the hands of a-few perſons. . 


® The word is farmed from the Greek. /G few ; and aN. 


K Venice and Genoa may be ranked among oli- 
eee | 
Oligarchy amounts to much the ſame thi 
or corruption ; as if the ſov 


number. 


OLAO, or OcLto, a favoury diſh, or food, compoſed of a great 


. - variety of ingredients; chiefly found at Spani 


tables. 
The fornis of iet are various.” T. 


ſtrange aſſemblage, we ſhall here add one from an, approved 


= 


hours, add mutton, pork, veniſon, and bacon, cut. in, bits ; 
as alſo turneps, carrots, onions, and cabbage, . 
marigolds, L and ſpinach; then ſpices, as ſaffron, cloyes, 
mace, nu Sc. This done, in another por put R turkey 
.or-gooſe, with capons, pheaſants, wigeons, amd ducks, par: 
rid teals, and ſtock-doves, 8 and larks, and 
doil them in water and falt. In a third veſſel, prepare a ſawce 
ef white wine, ſtrong broth, butter, bottoms of artichokes, 
and -theſnuts, with cauliflowers, bread, marrow, yolks. of 
- eggs, ' mace, and ſaffron; Laſtly, diſh the olio, by firſt lay- 
ing out the and veal, then the veniſon, mutton, tongues, 
and „and the roots over all ; then the largeſt fowls, 
when the Imalleſt, and laſtly pour on the ſawce. = 


OLITORY; 2 kitehen-garden ; or a garden of herbs, roots, 
c. for food. See GARDEN, SALLET, Cc. PAS 
OLIVARIA corpora,-in anatomy, are two protuberances in 
the under part of the brain, placed on each fide the cor 
pyramidalia, towards the lower end ; having their name 
- _ their figure, 


8 thoſe of Verona, which are the beſt; 
pain 3 


be prepared as follows : . 
Curing or eg Outves.—In the months of June and July, 
| and laid to ſteep 


_— 


o give a notion of the 
| of the city was pulled down to give paſſage to their chariots, 


O M. B 
- % 
- Ma ww. 


We do not find any ;computation by Olympiad: after the 
364th, which ended with the year of Chrift 440.—Fxc,, 
that in a charter of our king Echetbert, the years of his rein 
are ſaid to be reckoned by Olympiads. 5 
OLYMPICS; or OL ymp1c games, were ſolemn games, famous 
among the antient Greeks ; inſtituted, according to ſome, by 
Hercules, in honour of Jupiter; and held at the beginning qt 
every fifth year, that is, every 49th month, on the banks of 
the Alpheus, near Olympia, a city of Elis; to exerciſe tber 
outh in five kinds of combats. 
7 heſe games became ſo conſiderable, chat the Greeks nud 
„ 
of t pics. | A 
Thoſe who were conquerors in them, were ſo honoured by 
their countrymen, that, at their return, a piece of the wil 


The prize contended for, was a crown made of a peculiar for: 

of wild olive appropriated to this uſe. | 

Or rur rc fire is ſometimes uſed for the fire ariſing from the 

ſun's rays cornered in the focus of a dane | 

Gl; OLYMPIC, the title of the academiſts of Vicenza in[tal, 
See ACADEMY. 

OLYMPIONICES, OATMITONIKHE, in antiquity, an 


pellation given to thoſe who came off victorious in the Ohm 


ames. 
The Mympionices were infinitely honoured in their 
as being eſteemed to have done it immortal honour. The 
Athenians particularly were ſo laviſh in their preſents to the 
Olympionices, their countrymen, that Solon found it neceſ] 
to reſtrain their liberality by a ſpecial law, which imported, 
that the city ſhould only give 500 drachma's to the Olympic. 
nices ; which amounted to about 58 ounces of ſilver, our 
wei No very conſiderable ſum g 
MBRE, à celebrated court- game at cards; played by tw, 
| r or by ſive perſons; but generally by three. 
game of ombre is borrowed from the — 3 and re- 
uires all the phlegm and gravity of that people in the playing, 
he name ſigniſies as much as the game of man; ombre, o 
hombre, in Spaniſh, ſignifying man; in alluſion to the thought 
and attention required herein. RT. 
In embre by three, nine cards are dealt to each party; the 
whole ombre pack being only 40; by reaſon the eights, nine, 
and tens, are thrown aſide : he that wins muſt take fir 
tricks, or four when the other five are divided, fo as on: 
have two, and the other three 
After the cards are dealt, if none of the parties think ther 
hand ſtrong enough to attempt for the ſtake or game, they il 
paſs; and, after — put down to the former ſtake, 
deal over again. If any will attempt for it, he henceforth l 
called the embre ; and the other two become leagued together, 
like two partners at whiſt, to defend it againſt him. 
Note, eaah has the refuſal of being ambre, accordingto 
* his order of ſeniority. _ 
There are two ways. of undertaking for the game: in the 


| compoſed of cloves, cinnamon, corjander, anc 
This eſſence is a ktnd of ſecret among thoſe who deal herein ; 
and, — it is in this that all the difficulty of the prepara- 


Drawing oil of OLrvy xs.—PFhe olives, being gathered, are 
laid — on the ground to So or to ripen 
+ farther 3 they are then ground into'a' paſte with a mill- 
.- one: che paſte is put in large frails, and boiling wa 

is poured over it. Laſtly, the whole is preſſed; by means 


_ - whereof the oil is eaſily ſeparated, and "{wims atop of the 


mater. f 
Oy Cor oon is a yellow mingled with e 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the co ORE | 

_ plexion; the Spaniatds and Indians are rarely white, generally 


* | bs - complexioned. BE" 8 * SJ : 
 _ OLYMPIAD, ones, in chron s a ſpace or period of 
-1Erocn Aa. 111 . 198 1 | 7 


This method of computation had its riſe from the Olympic 
* — were celebrated every fifth year, pear the city 
he ſuſt Oha piad commenced, accor ding to ſome, —— 
year 3938. of the Julian period; the year from the i 
i . ah ear before Chriſt 774. and 24 years before the 
Rome: or rather, os others will have it, in the 
year of the world 3251. the year of the Julian period 3941 
1 4. geſian rar began on the irſt year of the 87th 
N. lympiad; Alexander the Great died the firſt-year of the 
Ah and Jelus Chiiſt-was born che firſt year of the 195th 


: 


firſt, which is the moſt uſual, after chooſing what he will hare 
trumps, he diſcardt, or lays aſtle, what number of his cards he 
pleaſes, and in their lieu takes an equal number from the re. 
mainder of the pack ; the like do the other two.—The other 
way is, when he dare truſt to his own hand, and therefore 
declines to diſcard, or change -any cards, but leaves that to the 
others; Which is called playing /ans prendre: if be gains the 
point in this latter caſe, he reaps ſomewhat extraordinary, 
more than in the firſt. 1 
If he fail in either caſe, he is ſaid to be beafted: and the failure 
is / called a remi/e, & repagfte ; d if one of the defenders of 
the ſtake win more tricks than = 
cadille, and takes up the ſtake the ombre pla for : and |) 
both caſes, the embre is to forfeit the value of the fake play*4 
| for to the board. | 5 
If the embre,win-all the nine tricks, it is called winning tl 
, and he reaps doubly z and if he attempt it, and milcar!) 


ſuffers pre A 
3 7 . 


1 rl 


z 


75: 
4: 


and value of the cards at ombre, iis to be 


2 
5] 


- 
; 
2 
: 


of ſpades, called ſpadille, is always ur- 
trump, in whatever fake cho" coup 503 

, when trumps are of either of the oy 

ſeven, if of the red, Ir 19 

manille ; the ace of clubs, called bafto, the oe 

if either of the red ſuits be „ the ace of that fu 

| | in the black ſuits 4 


=> 
2.2 


115 


+ 
- 
5 


- £49 | d. 2 ; N , | | nei Yu 23% e, and fix. | L N f 8 . 
he nel 4 Ipbitus, wh] The three firſt, or ipal trumps, are called matauies 

ni anltuted, gr 3t leaſt need, the falcmnity of the Ohupi which have this raue that they are not obliged to pa, 

GABE: dos i an inferior trump when leads ; but, for want of another p 
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ſuch perſon is ſaid to vin. 


© Or” WY". 


„ 


— 


ounaRH de Soleil, in heraldry, 


it. | 
OMELET *, 


OMEN *,-a ſign, 


OME) 


the perſon may 


| if the three matadores be in the hands of the 
a . beaſted, he is to forfeit for them; or, if 

in his point, he isto have a conſideration for them; but 

8 Eching lef than three. And it muſt be further noted, 
2 iately ſucceeding theſe rp pads 
ing; queen, e if be found in the ſame with the 
. are alſo Mgt ur as matadores, and to be allowed, or 
: forfeited For, lie the reſt; and this as low as the ſequence 
1 without interruption. 
— ſome —＋ the manner of playing the game 
of ombre. Sometimes he who has ſpadille is obliged to play, 
| let his game be ever Io bad; which is called force ſpadille : 
| ſometimes, when all have paſſed, a perſon undertakes the 
Ens on bFondition of diſcarding, or making up his hand ere 

na 


mes trump; which is called gaſcarille. 


In ambr e, which ſome even prefer to that by three, as 
, = . attention; only eight cards apiece are 
dealt; and e tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe the ombre. is 
. beafted. = 
Here the 


in whoſe hand the king is, without diſc 


alone, or be beg 
mutatis _ 


hich at other times are repreſented, do not appear; 
and the colouring is thin, ſo that.the field may be ſeen thro 


France. - © - + 
* Menage derives the word from the Italian ani mel la, little ſoul; 
© which, he ſays, that people uſe for the nice bits among the 
iblets of fowls, c., uſed for fricaſſees, as livers, hearts, 
| s, ginzards, c. From whence, by reſemblance, is 


fotmed the French amelette, a fricaſſee of eggs. Tri de- | 


rives the word from <ue, er; and be, to diſſolve, 


moiſten, mix. And M. de la Mothe le Vayer, from the | 


French oeuf, egg; and melex, mingled. | 
The forms of omelets are various. We meet with farced 


la Turg, &. ; | 
A noted author in this way preſcribes the following one: the 
being beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with falt and pepper, 


poured on, and the whole ftrewed with chives and 
y, ſhred ſmall. When one fide is fried enough, it is to 
turned. on the other. 9 

or indication, of ſomething future, taken 
from the mouth of a perſon ſpeaking. We f. 


» Feſtus derives the word omen, from oremen, u, fit-ort ; as | 


being a preſage by the mouth. See PES. 


Ouxx Præregativum, among the Romans, was the vote of the 


fuſt tribe, or century, in their comitia. 


When a law, c. was propoſed, or an election to be made, | 


an urn was brought in to the prieſts there preſent, into which 
were caſt the names of the tribes, or centuries, or curiæ; as 
the comitia were either tributa, centuriata, or curiata. And 


che lots being drawn, that tribe, century, &c. whoſe name 


came up firſt, was called tribus, or centuria prerogativa, be- 
_ Cauſe their voices were aſked firſt. And ſo much did the 
Romans depend on this prerogative century, that the reſt ge- 
nerally followed them. Hence a perſon who had the voices of 
the tive was ſaid to have omen prarogativum. 2} 
, in anatomy, a fat thin membrane, ſpread over 
the inteſtines, and following them in all their ſinuoſities.— 
dee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. g g · g. 3: lit. m m. 
* The ementum is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called epi- 
ad - Ploon, caul, rete, reticulum, Spier} ns not4 75 
It reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach (to which it is con- 
| 28 2 at which 1 ordinarily 3 
in tome ſubjects it goes farther, ſo as, upon a rupture o 
peritonæum, to fall into the ſcrotum. Beſides the ſtomach, 
it is faſtened to the concave part of the liver, the backfide of 
dle duodenum, part of the colon, the back, and the ſpleen; 
8 other extremity to the {mall guts. ov rot nears 
is form reſembles that of à pouch, or ſachel; -which may be 
inſated with a blow-pipe.to the capacity of a gallon. 
Is ſubſtance is membranous, conſiſting of two leaves, or 
wats, between which, and on the ſurfaces of which, are in- 


dels, varioully interwoven, and, by their interſections, di- 
f ing the pan in a multitude of Vide dene reſembling 

e 1 of a fine net; whence the * 2 "7 | 

une fat, in its proper ducts, running along wi other 
Vor. H. Ne 108. Caams. | . | 


| 


I 


renounce trumps, and play any | — 
| {mall holes, 


| on who undertakes the game, = _— — 

f upon whi e perſon 

— r — himſelf, is to 

him as a partner, and to ſhare his fate. If between 

2 2 can make fve tricks, the ombre wins; and then 
the auxiliary king ſhares the ſpoil; and vice ver/a. 

If the ombrè venture the game without calling in any king, 
this too is called playing ſans prendre; in which caſe the 
other four are all againſt him, and he muſt win five tricks 

Fre reſt is much the ſame as by three; 


ſhadew of the ſun, is when the 
ſan is borne in armoury, fo as that the eyes, noſe, and mouth, 


or AMLET, a kind of pancake, or fricaſſee of | 
eggs, with other ingredients; very uſual in Spain and*] 


omelets, omelets with ſugar, omelets of green peas, omelets a | 


- and then fried in butter made boiling hot; this done, gravy | 
to be 


* 
. 


9 


© 


\ 
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OMrTTTAsS. See the article 

OMNIUM forum aqua. See the article Aqua. | 

OMOPHAGI *, among the antient geographers, a name given 
to certain nations — 


the 

was ſuppoſed preſent in perſon. 
Some confound the omophorium with the pallium, worn by the 
patriarchs: but there was this difference, that the pallium was 
a tons Cop, of purple, and was peculiarly reſerved for pa- 
triarct 

ſtinction. 8 | | 
OMOPLATE *, Quran, in anatomy, is uſed, in the 


neral, for the ſhoulder ; but more particularly for two os 
ſituate on the hind- 


called alſo ſcapulæ, and ſhoulder-blades.. See SCAPULA, and 
- SHOULDER, 190 | 2 


© The ompitſiquili practiſe geomancy, and are moſlly conſulted 
— ceſs of afh g a 


or unripe Per Ae Lone PS ©: * 
The word is derived from the Greek vw@zZ, unripe grape. 

Some have alſo given the name to à kind of oil, pretended to 
de drawn from Ane, while yet da GTG Pomet 
2 Sener an impoſtre ure, 


O M P 


veſſels, renders theſe areolæ very obſcure; while the inter- 
are filled with a tranſparent membrane, full of 
that the whole appears a beautiful kind of net. 
Its arteries come from the coeliac and meſenterics, and its 


veins run to the porta, and are called epiploicz ; its nerves 


are from the intercoſtals. 


The fat here, as in the membrana adipoſa, is either brought 


by the duets into the adipoſe cells; or elſe delivered from the 


cells into the ducts ; for the ſineneſs of the veſſels, &c. renders 


their courſe exceeding difficult to trace: it is even doubted whe- 


to the former opinion, and take the cmentum to be nothin 
elſe but a large pouch, full of innumerable little ones, fille 


ther or no they be hollow. Malpighi, and many others, incline 


with fat; they add, that the ductus adipoſi are real veſſels, 


ariſing out of the omentum, and ſpreading 


themielves, by 


means of the membrana adipoſa, throughout the whole body; 


diſtributing fat to every 
ries diſtribute blood. See Far, and Duc'rus Adipoſe. 


part, in the ſame manner as the arte- 


The particular uſe of the omentum is, to promote the periſta!- 


tic motion of the guts, by lubricating them with its oily ſub- 


ſtance, which tranſudes through its pores ; and by following 


them in their doublings and windings, to ſerve them as a 


| bolſter to ſlide upon; and, by filling up their hollows, pre- 


vent their being too much diſtended with flatulences, yet 
giving way to them when replete with aliment. See Hr 
Acad. R. Scienc, an. 1725. p. 12: ſeqq. | X 


which it is triple, or quadruple, 


The omentum is ſingle in all animals, excepting monkeys, in 


ON omittas. 


ed on raw fleſh, as the Scythians, &c. 
The word is formed of Hh crude; and , I cat. _. 


OMOPHORIUM *, a litle cloak, antiertly worn by the bi- 
ops over their ſhoulders, thereby to repreſent the ſhep- 
herd, who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on his 8 Tan | 


The word is pure Greek, formed from og, ſhoulder ; and 
eee, I bear. 


For this reaſon the omephorium was put off at the opening of 


ſpels ; becauſe then the true ſhepherd, Jeſus Chriſt, 


. 


z tho' ſince given to ſome biſhops, by way of di- 


part of the upper ribs, one on each ſide; 


® The word comes from the Greek ss, ſhoulder ; and 
Ta&]vs, broad. 


q | 

| Theſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in the middle; thick in 
their apophyſes ; of a triangular form, concave within, and 
convex without; and are joined to the clavicles and arms. 

 OMPANORATE, an app 

iſland of Madagaſcar. 


appellation given to the prieſts of the 


r recipe's. 7 | s 

They are divided into ſeveral orders, bearing ſome reſemblance 
to our eccleſiaſtical dignities 4 as ombraſſe, ſecretary, or phyſi- 
cian; tibon, ſubdeacon; mouladzi, deacon; fagquihi, prieſt; 


| ms, or diviners ; ſababa, calif, or chief of the 


Fairs; reſolvin 


adding, that olives-yield no gil, at 


all till perfectly ripe, _ EO T5 
 OMPHALOCELE®, in medicine; a"kind"of betnia, or tu- 
mour, in the navel; ung, like other ruptures, from a 
laxation, or rupture, of che 

the 'omentum, or the guts, fall down. 


, bo ft 3 KWI - s; a r 
_ Anerable veins, arteries, nerves, and vaſa adipola, or fat | Tube word is Greek, op«aozngny formed of auge, navel, 


re- 
ritonæum; by which either 
| ** 


and xyar, tumour.—— It is otherwiſe called 
See Exournaryvs. POLO 


Its temotef cauſes fre violent ftrains, loud crics,, abundance 
| of ſerous humour, difficult "Ok Oe. WY ; 
| * 7 


O HAL O- 


1 


—_— „ — 


8 


GN ON 


OMPHALO-MESENTERIC, 1 anatomy. All foxtus's * and name; and Plato himſelf ſeems ſorewhat 3 


in at leaſt two coats, or membranes; — — er e Auſonius expreſſes it to Proby, 
have a third, called allantoides, or urinary. Some, as nne al, 0 2 
cat, mg 6's have a fourth, which has two COD z | | þ * —— 
viz a vein, and an artery, called empbalo-meſenters; de- ä | 
cauſe paſſing along the ring to the navel, and terminating 1di ſupremus arbiter. | 
uin che meſentery. — T Thus he plays with tippling Merce, as though her name ti! WR 
OMPHALOPTER, or OitynaLopTiIC, in optics, a glaſs | ſhe would drink mere wine without water ; er, as he calls it, 
dat is convex on both ſides 3 popularly a convex | merum merum. Thus Hippolytus was obſerved to be torn in =_ 
2 pieces by his coach- horſes, as his name imported; and thus 
OMPHALUS. See EnTEROMPHALUS, EX0MPHALUS, and | Agamemnon ſignified he ſhould linger long before Troy; 
HyDROMPHALUS. | gb ol Priam, that he ſhould be redeemed out of bondage in his 
ONANIA, and Onanism, terms which ſome late empirics childhood. Hitherto may be alſo referred that of Claudius 
have framed to denote the crime of ſelf-poltution; mentioned | Rutilius : | 


BS a... ae 1 


in en practiſed by Onan, and puniſhed in Nomunibus certis credam decurrere mores i 

bim with raed eres take it for the fame with what in Moribus aut potius namina certa dari? 

other places of Scripture, particularly Levit. ch. xx. is called, It is a frequent obſeryation in hiſtory, that the em- 

giving of ſeed to Moloch * ; for which the puniſhment allot- pires and ſtates have been founded and deſtroyed by men of 0 
ted is ffofling to death e, | | the ſame name. Thus Cyrus, the fon of Cambyſes, 


This i; but ill warranted; the ableſt critics make them quite | ft. > Ar wb | 
different Sings: Selden i poſitive the Jews, in imitation of | : Darius, — Hyſtaſpes, reſtored it; .and, again, 
their neighbours; aQually ſacrificed their children to Moloch. | Darius, fon of Arſamis, utterly overthrew it. Philip, ſon of 

chers fanſy they only made them paſs between two fires ; Amyntas, exceeding]y inlarged the Kingdom of Macedonia; 


in order to obtain the idol's favour and protection. and Philip, fon of Antigonus, wholly loſt it. Auguſtus was 
ONDEE, or Oxvs, in heraldry. See the article Wava. | ————— wo —— nag Conſtantine 
ONE- wheel plargh. See the article PLoUGH. | 208 baths ar che Ducke nſtantinop Conſtantine 
ONEIR TCA „, Ole , the art of interpreting ; 


dreams ; or a method of foretelling future events, by means 
of dreams. | | | Romans; ohn, 
The yord, þ formed 2 the 2 at dream _ and | Henry, in France, 
xp-Jin", „etc, judgment. me it oneirocratia; | One of the t of onomancy, among the P 
and derive it from o $/p-r, and ale, I poſſeſs, I command. | as, that wht Suarber of votrele 1 — 
It aj , from ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, that there was, | imperſection in the left ſide of the man and an odd number, 
hy 7 ory Jewiſh diſpenſation, ſuch a thing as foretelling fu- | in the right. —Another rule, about as good as this, was, that 
ture events by dreams; but then there was a particular gift, | thoſe perſons were the moſt happy, in whoſe names, the nu- 
* or revelation, ired for that purpaſe. | meral letters, added together, made the greateſt ſum; for 
It ſhould ſeem, hence, that dreams are really ſignificative, which, reaſon; fay they, it was, that Achilles vanquiſhed 
und do forebode fomething to come; and all that is wanting | Hector; the numeral letters in the former name amounting, 
7 us is, the oneirocritica, or the art of knowing what: | forſooth, to a greater number than the latter, 
et it is the opinion of many, that dreams are mere chimeras; | And it was, doubtleſs, from a principle much of the fame 
ing, indeed, ſome relation to what has paſſed, but none | kind, that the young Romans toaſted their miſtreſſes at their 
to what is to come. As to the caſe of Joſeph, it was poſſible] meetings as often as there were letters in their names. Thus 
for God, who knew all things, to diſcover to him what was | 


in the womb of fate; and, to introduce that, he might take | Nevis ſex cyathis, feptem Fuſtina bibatur. 
che occaſion of a dream; not but that he might as well have | Rhodiginus deſcribes a {i kind of onomantia.—Theodo- 
foretold it from any other accident or circumſſance whatever : | tus, king of the Goths, being curious to know the ſuccek 


unleſs God, to give the matter more weight, ſhould pur- | of his wars againſt the Romans, an onomantical Jew ordered 
communicate ſuch a dream to Pharaoh, in order to fall | bim to ſhut up a number of ſwine in little ties, and to give 
in with the popular notion of dreams and divination, which | ſome of them Roman, to others Gothic names, with dif- 
then prevailed among the Egyptians. * ferent marks to diftinguifh them, and there to keep them till 
ONEIROCRITICS *, a title given to interpreters of dreams, | a certain day; which being come, upon inſpecting the ſties, 
or thoſe wha judge of events from the circumſtances of | they found thoſe dead to whom the Gothic, and thoſe alive 
dreams. | to whom the Roman names were given.—Upon which the 
The word is formed from the Greek crerpec, dream; and | _ Jew foretold the defeat of the Goths. 
xp1045, judgment, 3:4 „ r A , in mar 22 a figure of 
There is no great regard to be had to thoſeGreek books call- | bee names and words are formed, to-the relem- 
el oneirocritics 5 nor do we, indeed, know why the patriarch blance of the ſound made by the thing ſignified, 
of Conſtantinople, and others, ſhould amuſe themſelves with The word is formed from the Greek oo, name; and 
- -wvriting on fo pitiful a —_— G | , Tciiw, fingo, I make, feign. | 
Rigault has given us a collection of the Greek and Latin | Thus is the word trique-trac formed, from the noiſe made 
works of this kind; one attributed to Aſtrampſichus; another | moving the men Age io ad Gem the ſame ſource aril 
to Nicephorus, patriarch of Conſtantinople ; to which are | the buz of bees, the grunting of hogs, the caclling of hens, 


added, the treatiſes of Artimedorus and Achmet.—But the - q 
books - themſelves are little elſe but reveries; a kind of the ſnoring of people aſleep, the claſhing of arms, Cc. 


wat : | N The ſureſt ety ies are thoſe deduced from the anomati- 
waking — to — and account for ſleeping ones. i | 

The ſecret of oncirocriticiſm, according to them all, conſiſts K | * | of 

in the relation ſuppoſed to be between the dream and the thing het” RT e er rg et 


- Gignified ; but are far from keeping to the relations of $ Dr | 
| agreement and nia; ere r 
to others, of diſſimilitude and contrariety. 8 7 ; ; AY 
ONERANDO Mo ty ee & well which lies for, a Joint- | OYONYCHITES was an lation which the heathens in the 
. tenant, or tenant in common, when diſtrained for more rent | firſt century gave the of the Chriſtians, | becauſe they 
chan the proportion of his land comes to. 2 owned and adored the ſame God with the Jews. For it was 
ONGLEE, or OXxGLE, is uſed by the French heralds to de-] 4 notion (however it had its riſe), as appears from Tacitus, 
edit om hebody, L 
'ONKOTOMY “, in chirurgery, the operation of openi | r ä 
822 . Chriſtians did fo likewiſe. See Tertull. 4pol. 
'" "Soho word 5 formed from the Greek vas; ramanr s ONTOLOGY, or Ox rosorux, the doctrine, or ſcience, 4 
ee 1 cut. PE e, tumour; and | ente, that is, of being, in the general, or abſtract. See Eus. 
nnn pcs | Omntolagy coincides with what in the ſchools is more uſual 
0 CY , or rather OWMWomAMAuc v, che art of di-] met +. | NN 
vining the good or evil fortune which ſhall befal a man, from | ONYCOMANCY ** as ſome write it, ONYMANCY, 3 


as ,, , f . . . 


. 5 2 kind of divination, by means of the nails of the fingers. . * 
2 ” word js to formed ft om the Kk er TREE | / , 
ene eee from the Greek ont. nail; nd fel. ig 
1 in the etywology ; for, in QrjQtueſs, anomancy hould D n In j 
1 1 4 6gnify divination by aſſes; being formed from e, The antient practice ws, to rub the nails of a youth with the 
 afinus; and warſta: to fignify Uivination by names, it | and ſoot, or wax, and to hold up the nails, thus ſmeared time 


Onomantia was 2a ver popular and reputable 1 or characters, which ſhewed the thing r quired. . 

the antients, The Pyimarrane taught, 2 nd Hence, alſo, modern chiromancers call that branch of ther 
cone, wad ſuccelſes of men, were according to their fate, art which relates to the inſpection of nails, WR 
T6 S2TTERR N ; : ; 1 > To AM} n 4 | ty 


* 


OP . | O E 


NX“, OrvE, in natural hiſtory, a r = which heme thes they ariſe by reflexion from one Pon 
« The word in the = 12442 1 | we | les fotm is uſually either round, or oval; its prevailing colour 
making this tone to Have by C 71 with one of nn White. * dixerſity of colours makes it almoſt of equal va- 
a piece of Venus's nails, cut off * | a Amis I lue with a ſapphire or — 2 Ab | N | 
arrows. | = Ye 1 Tavernier ſays, perhaps ſomewhat too poſitively, that there 
It is uſually of a dark horny "_— OS 8 0 are mines of opal in Turky other — — . and mo- 
bluiſh white, and err 3 — . r dern, ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
pearing as diſtinct as if — ee ee browd6ſh { produce it; whence it is diſtinguithed into two kinds, oriental 
There are ſome, brought = 1 125 ſnew another | and eccidental. Its figure and Juſtre are ſomewhat like thoſe 
eee |. 1. of 8 pearls h lich it wich gipoli..., 
of a different 1 — * 1 Pliny, among the antients, and Porta and Albertus Magnus, 
name Memphitis, or r * 4 eſlential to an] àmong the moderns, are very copious oh the virtues of the 
White zones or girdles are by reckon | opal: derten, 2 it has the colours of all the other pre- 
- cious ones, it muſt have all their virtues too. The antients 
Diokcorides and Galen rank wars Ns gs —_ called it paideros, from its promoting love and: good-will. 
onys's ; _ 4 1 — ets 2— . #, Fn and Tong moon a ſpecie of opal, cal hexacon- 
© 4 * on falit ic \ { 
TY, in philoſophy, a quality of 8 rende Gee? Wnich had ſixty colours. See Supplement, article 
them opake ; that 15, — — 2 — es Os Crd — ; Artificial Oy AL. In the Philsſoph. Tran ſact. Mr. Colepreſſe 
The term opacity 18 n falt * 3 the | Sies us an account of the manner of counterfeiting opal, as 
Opacity, according to all . r dect before each | Practiſed at Harlem. He lays the counterfeit is very lively; 
pores of the body are not all ſtrait, e and thinks it only performed by the degrees of heat, which 
other; or, rather, — 22 A med he alleaed produce the colours. , When the compolition is melted, they 
But this doctrine is deficient: for though uſt be ſtrait, or. | takeout ſome on the point of an iron rod, which, being cooled 
that, to have a body e * al Hy wa a. . either in the air or water, is colourleſs, or pellucid ; but, be- 
rather, open every way; yet now 1 * 9 U- 7 ing put into the mouth of the furnace on the ſame rod, and 
only glaſs and diamonds, — args | or jous | here turned by the hand for a little ſpace, hath its little par- 
very moveable, ſhould have all their „ ku or the] ticles fo variouſly poſited in various parts of the fame piece, 
every way; and, at the — 79. — WP 4.66. 8964 of fuch | chat the light falling on them, being variouſly modified thereby, 
thinneſt gold plate, ſhould _—_ e the ligh 3 9 muſt | T<preſents the ſeve. al colours ſeen in the natural opal, He 
pores is .. OE ROE Cf EY adds, the colours may be deſtroyed and reſtored, according 
found. | * to the val ious motions of its particles by heat. 
Now all bodies have vaſtly more pores, or vacuities, than are OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts . Rome in honour of 
for an infinite number of rays to find a free paſſage the goddeſs Ops. A 
them in lines, -vithout fnking = wy lighter Varro ſays, they were held three days after the expiration of 
themſelves : for fince water 4 1 is ſo very | the Saturnalia: according to Macrobius, they were held on 
i. . ſo much rarer than gold! —_—_— Se — the nineteenth of December, which was one of the days of 
rare, that magnetic effluvia paſs adi) * . 1 Jos the Saturnalia.—He adds, that thoſe two feaſts were cele- 
e ane eaſt hve: ranch {+ e and Ore ens 
and even water itſelf, by comp —_ o — — | huſband and wife; and that it is to them we owe the inven- 
more pores than ſolid parts: — 3233 * tion of corn and fruits: for which reaſon, the feaſt was not 
at leaſt, forty times * ee does noe | N eu the harveſt and fruit-time were intirely over. 
The cauſe, — = ome bodies po : The dame author obſerves, that the vows offered to the god- 
conſiſt in the want o Incar pores, perv ai drug | deſs were made ſitting on the ground; to ſhew, that ſhe was 
but either in the unequal denſity of the parts, Ca —_ earth," the mother of 2 his OM * 
i is — — — — light, in | OPEN Flank, in fortification, is that part of the flank which is 
erent mates 1 ; - | _ covered by the orillon, 4 
their paſſage, are arreſted by 8 —— he OPEN Riva. See Fire, and ReveRnERATORY, | 
flexians z till, falling, at length, on parks they be> | OPEN Fountain. See the article FOUNTAIN. 
come quite extinct, and * ablocked . dad, As- OPEN Pound. See the article Pup. 7 
A ‚ ——⁰.• . eee 
monds, Ec. are pellucid. For in the c mee OPENING. of trenches is the firſt breaking of ground by the be- 
alike in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of ginſs, water, &amonds, |" ſiegers, in order to carry on their R a place, 
c. among themſe Ves, there ariſes no refraction or n See TRENCH.. : 
by reaſon of the equal „ ey os thr * | OPENING of gates, in aſtrology, is when one planet ſeparates 
the rays of light, as enter urface, by Rrikie | from another, and preſently applies to a third, bearing rule 
the had, Axcrgting ſach 26\ are yi gag a orbed, by Rriking in a ſign oppoſite to that ruled by the planet with which it 
on ſolid parts: but in the bordering of parts MAS Kea * 75 was before joined. 4 1 | 
ſity, ſuch as thoſe of wood and paper, both with regard to OPENING the mouth. See the article MouTa. _ 
themſelves, and with regard to the air or empty ſpace In their OPERA, = ame cot ulic, and ſung on 
| Mg ion bein ual, reflexions and | S Compoiition, let to mute, a dog 
Ager poxes z the attraction being uneq | | the Kage, accompanied. with muſical inſtruments ; and en- 
Teer 
N ſuch bodies, being continually bandied about, | ..: rations. * wn: j r 
f become extinct. | y | n E. ET. 
That thi incerruption or diſcontinuity of parts is the chief Bruyere ſays, that it is eſſential to the opera to keep the mind, 
a =: de eyes, and ears, in an inchantment. St. Evremond calls 
cauſe of opacity, Sir Iſaac Newton argues, does appear hence ; | the opera a chimerical aſſemblage of poetry and muſic; where 
that all opake bodies immediately begin to be tranſparent, || 8 rr, 
when their pores become filled with a ſubſtance of equal, or 
amoſt equal, denſity with their parts. — Thus paper dipped in 
water or oil, the ſtone called oculus mundi ſteeped in water,, 
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* N 3 Re Ny | : While the ih and French comic and tragic theatres were 

linen-cloth dipped in oil or vinegar, and other , ſubſtances F hile the 3 | e ' 

baked ; _ ade their lietle | orming, the V enctians invented the opera: the abbot Perrin, 

| in ſuch Auids as will infimately pervade . introductor of embaſſadors to Gaſton d of Orleans, was 0 


Batz become more tranſparent than before. Ward 
On the contrary, the maſttranſparent ſubſtances, by empty- 
ing their pores, or ſeparating their parts, paar Aa ga very 
2 or wet Ps 8 lus mundi, by dry- 
185 » by ſcraping; glaks, J obles RY 14544 with | onuntiation, much better than the 


- 


ladeed, to render bodies opake, and coloured, their interſtices 0 
muſt not be leſs than of ſome determinate ſize ; for the or * 
opake bodies that are, if their parts be very minutely diy ed, ns 
% when, metals are divided in acid menſtruums, become per- ; 
CY, 3 teetly tranſparent. - | _ | 


n PAL, OpALvs, a precious ſtone, of variqus colours; change. | 


| | | I „re b 
A300 e 
vith ol * are ſeen the red of the ruby, av wy l yit, || done ME. dee Or faculty, upon which, 501 75 7475 e 2 
| blue | ſome- key 4 2 
neared, il I. yg grins te en ee » The, nobleft, eperation.of wan is MATE Ke ty | Sled 
gu” Wl hen the tone is broken, moſt of theſe colours diſappear;'] vital, or immanent; e ee Lich 
2 
NIX 


- High OrERaTiON. See the article Hicn. 
_ OyrnArTION is more particularly uſed in medicine, for the 


'Orex aTIons, in chemiſtry, denote” the proceſſes, or experi- 


. © Monophyſites 


.- reſtore its health. | 


| Gens i aftronomy, a conſtellation - of che northern 
{» hemiſphere ; called alſo Serpentarins. See SERPENTARIUS. | 


Wich regard to the will, the immanent operations are willing 
and Billing; to which are referred loving and hating. - 
Ovx#xATION, in medicine, denotes a methodical action of 
the” hand, on the human body; in order to re-eſtabliſh 
Bleeding is a very common, ' but, at the fame time, a dan- 
Feen ate ter Gaghry; The 
— ning is one ations in | . he 
. A ee is the cutting open a woman with child, 
and drawing out the child through the aperture. | 


| 


The other chirurgical ations are ſutures, tapping, ca- | 
I 2 due fits, 


amputation, extirpation, 


ſtrating, cutting 


ing, Cc. See each in its place, as SUTURE, Oc. 
Lateral OrErRATTON. See LiTHOTOMY. 


manner wherein any remedy produces its ſalutary effect; or 

tat ſeries of ations, mediate and immediate, whereby its 

remote end is attained. . 827 2 

See the operations 0 each kind of medicines under the proper 
beads, SpECIFICs, PURGATIVES, EMETICS, OPIATES, &c. 


ments by means whereof the proper changes are produced in 
+ bodies, and the effect of the art procured: 

- The changes chemiſtry produces in bodies, are reducible to 

” two kinds ; viz. an union of parts, and a ſeparation thereof: 

- thus — tl pw ſeparates ſpirits, ſalts, oils, c. * 

A chemical operation, then, conſiſts in changing the ſituation 

« of the parts; particularly, either in moving ſome parts, but 


not the whole, which is called ſeparating; or, in adding new | 


par which is called uniting. Dh nx 
All chemical operations, therefore, are ible to two gene- 
ral kinds; viz. ſuch whereby the parts of bodies, before joined 
or united, are ſeparated, which the antient chemiſts called 
Folation ; and fuch whereby the parts, before disjoined, are 
combined, or united, called coagulation. 

Some, however, object digeſtion as a third ſpecies of opera- 
© tion, n but Boerhaave ſhews, 
© that it is a compoſition of both. 

Moft chemiſts, however, look on this diviſion as ſcarce ac- 
curate and minute enough, and ſubdivide the art into a num- 
ber of particular or ſubordinate operations; as calcination, 
vitrification, diflillation, ſublimation, cohobation, amalgamation, 
fermentation, 3 &c. See each in its place, CAL- 
CINATION, VITRIFICATION, SUBLIMATION, DISTIL- 
LATION, FERMENTATION, Oc. | Dy 
OrzRATION, in theology, is uſed for the actions, both of the 
Word and the man, in Jeſus Chriſt. See PERSON. 
The orthodox teach, that there are two operations in Jeſus 
© Chriſt, the one divine, the other human; and not one thean- 
Aric operation, "as was the doctrine of the Monothelites and 


OPERATOR, in medicine, Ec. a perſon who” operates, or 
works with the hand, on the human body, to preſerve or 
Me ſay an operator for the flone, meaning a lithotomiſt, or 
—__ who cuts. SO 
OrtraTor for the eyes denotes a perſon who couches cata- 
ug wwe L * hon. 
PHE for the teeth ſignifies'a tooth-drawer, &c, See 
Toorn. | p 1 Is 027 ett & jute Dt, 
 OPHITES®, Ops, in natural hiſtory, a "ſort of variegated 
Ty HT COT I PEO Inns wi aaw of", 
lichter green; iſe called ſr pentine. 
II t is thus called from the Greek 09/7, ſerpent; by reaſon its 
prey r See Supplement, article 
2 HITES. | GT | 11 


RITES. is alſo the name of a ſect of antient heretics, who 


Epiphanius. See Gnogvrc. . 


hey made al thoſe of 
r 


Orrarx is alſo uſed for any medicine given with an intention 


principle they built a thouſand chimera's; part of | 
de ſeen in gt. | 
very dif- |. 


Aer the ſame with the Ophiter of very hule different from | g, dg deep. i | 
| ow? it is ſhEwn, that an agreeable ſenſation produced in the 


3 Opbaapue, in medicine, a of 
rly, an inflammation of the tunica adnay 
t an 


eyes 
or conjuntk wa; accompanied with a redneſs, hea 
pain. 0 26 * nn 
The word is formed from the Greek o992aue; =O; 
calls the b,, lippitude, by reaſon > gum ck. 
| the eye-lids in this dilcaſe, which the Latins call 4. 
The ophthalmia is either moift, or dry: in the 
d TEST in the ready 2 at all. kalk ther 
It fometimes ha in the ophthalmia, that the two eye 
are ſo diſtorted, that the eye continues conſtantly Open by 
out being able to ſhut ; which is called KMNee9 ; — 
the pole _ ſo * ＋. together, that the eye canncth 
opened, which is called gtpwcrs, g. A. cloſi 
| ſhould be open. OW OY 
The immediate cauſe of the ophthaimia is the blood flow, 
in too great abundance in the little veſlels of the adnats, 6 
to ſtagnate therein, and by that means diſtend them,” T.. 
remote cauſes are the ſame with thoſe of other inflammation, 
Inn ſummer it is frequent to have epidemic ophthalmic 
Snow, applied to the afllicted eye, is reputed. a good remedy 
for the ophthalmia : the ephemerides of the Leopoldine ac, 
demy mention an ophthalmia cured by appl ing cow's d 
— — 2 cloths, to the eye. Af 
tangue, and the of a vi are empiri 
ſervatives againſt the — ＋ 8 
The cure of ophthalmia's, according to the modern practice, 


** chiefly on the due repetition of * If 
fail, recourſe is had to veficatories, iſſues, ſetons, we 
Pitcairn prefers bleeding; it being his obſervation, that n, 
. diſeaſe requires copious bleeding ſo much as the ophthalmia, 
Pitcairn, and ſome others, diſtinguiſh an external and intern 
7 x42 the firſt in the adnata, which is that hither 
ken of; the ſecond in the retina. The ſymptoms or ind. 
cations of the latter, are muſcæ volitantes, duſt ſeeming ty 
1 70 the _ Sc. 75 
» when inveterate, degenerates into a { 
amauroſis. See GUTTA Serena. IO 
OPHTHALM ICs, medicines proper for diſeaſes of the 


eyes. 

6 Suck are ophthalmic waters. See WATER. Ophthalmic pov. 
ders, ointments, &c.—There is an excellent ophthalmic pre- 
pared of ſaccharum Saturni. 

OraTHALMIC Nerves. The fifth pair of nerves of the bra, 
dividing into three branches; the firſt is called ophthalmic 
becauſe it goes to the eye. This, again, ſubdivides into two 

branches, after ſending out ſeveral twigs, which encompa 
the optic nerves, and are diſtributed into the choroides. 

OPHT OGRAPHIA®, that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſtructure and compoſition of the eye, the uſe d 
its parts, and the principal effects of viſion. See Eve. 

* The word is formed from the Greek op H, eye; md 
Year, deſcription. N , 
Our „Dr. William Bri has publiſhed anex- 
cellent ophthalmographia, and Plemptus another. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPIA, that branch of phyſiognomy which 
conſiders a perſon's eyes and looks; to deduce thence the 
knowlege of his temperament, humour, and manners. 

OPIATE, OriaTum, in medicine, is ſometimes applied to 
any confection, or el 4 / 

In re — . defined an internal remedy, vari 
compoſed of powders, i ſi or ey, le- 
duced into a be contin. Nl 

The opiate of Solomon is a compoſition of fame, ſo 

called from one Solomon, a phyſician, its of — ; and fit 

bliſhed by Laurence Joubert. | 

| ere are à particular kind of opiates, called incarnative; 

for the teeth and gums, made of alum, ſumach, lignum 
aloes, myrrh, maſtic, &c. reduced into powder. 


to procure ſleep. | | ; 
. is of the ſame import with narcis, 
notic, ſoporific, or pacific. ES : 
OFPIATE is more N for a compoſition, wherein 
ium is an ingredient. Re 
| operation of opiates, or the manner wherein pro- 
duce their effect in the body, Dr. Quincy thus lays down: 
All pain is a ſtimulus on the part affected, and is attended 
with contractions of the pained membranes, which occaſion 
a greater afflux than ordinary of the nervous juice that way: 
on the other hand, pleaſure, or a delightful ſenſation in an 
is accompanied with a ſmooth undulation, and eaſy ie. 
Ix of the nervous juice towards the brain. This is, 48 " 
were, the entertainment of the mind ; with which deny 
taken up, it doth not determine the ſpirits to the organs 
motion; that is, there is ſuch a relaxation of the muſcul 


fibres, and ſuch a diſpoſition of the nervous fluid, as is necel-. 


* 
* 
- 


} 


| together with a diſtention of its membranes js the 
Fomach, toget wo Kh . £ OY , 8 4 imme 


1. 
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E 


& 


ed to 


after eating; the one engaging the mind, the other acting 


of the ve 
Now, 10 apply this z, a moderate doſe of an /oprate” uſually 


"the charms of fo agreeable an ecſtaſy. 


nent degree, all thoſe effects which are obſerved to follow 
"'5 of volatile parts, whoſe activity is tempered and allayed 
eee agreeable plenitude, and the mind is entertained 


cuations, Cc. 2 not only from the mind's being taken 
1 


OPI 
; mediate cauſe of that lleepineſs, to which we are inclinable | 


For pleaſure amuſes the ſoul, and the fulneſs 
7 ts in Ce brain checks and hinders, in fome mea- 
ſure, the. derivation of the nervous juice in the organs. 


tranſports people with pleaſing ſenſation, to that degree, 


- that, as they often expreſs themſelves, they are in heaven; 


they do not always fleep (which proceeds from 
and of pleaſing Images to the mind fo ſtrongly, 
that, like dreams, they over-engage the fancy, and ſo in- 
derdupt the ſtate of reſt), yet they enjoy ſo perfect an indo- 
lence and quiet, that no happineſs in the world can ſurpaſs 


Thus, we have from theſe medicines, but in a far more emi- 


teful ſenſe in the ſtomach, which a moderate 
** bp eech. For no bodies are ſo fit and able plea- 


fingly to affect our ſcoſible membranes, as thoſe which con. 


"by the ſmoothneſs of ſome which are lubricating and oily ; 
2 they lightly rarefy the juices of the ſtomach, and cauſe a 
leaſant titillation of its nervous coat, whereby there is in- 


ich ideas of ſatisfaction and delight. e ; 
bow rhe eaſily ſee upon what mechaniſm the other vir- 
tues of opiates depend; for their eaſing pains, checking eva- 


y— 


— 


ith a pleaſing ſenſe, whereby it is diverted from a diſ- 

3 N — all pain being — with a contraction 
of che part, the relaxation of the fibres, which they cauſe, 
eludes and deſtroys the force of the ſtimulus, 

Opiates are found to abate immoderate ſecretions and evacua- 
tions, which they do by removing that irritation of the or- 
gans, whereby they are occaſioned. And herein lies the in- 
craſſating quality: of thoſe medicines, in that the twitching 
ſenſe upon the membranes of the lungs, bowels, &c. being 
leſſened, the ſharp humour is ſuffered to lodge there in a 
greater quantity, before it is ſo troubleſome as to be thrown 
off and expelled ; it being all one as if there were no irrita- 
tion of the part, if the uneaſy ſenſe thereof be not regarded, 
by the mind, And theſe effects will all be-heightened by 
* of the apiate particles with the blood; which is 
hereupon rarefied, and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe 
of the brain; and this does ſtill, to a greater degree, leſſen 
the influx of the nervous fluid to the parts, by preſſing upon 
the tubuli, or little canals, | through which it is derived. 
Whence the reaſon of that difficulty of breathing, which 
opiates occaſion ; this ſymptom being inſeparable from the 
rarefaction of the blood in the lungs. | 

OPINION, Opin1o, denotes a probable belief; or a doubtful 
and uncertain judgment of the mind, | 
Opinion is better defined the aſſent of the mind to propoſitions 
not evidently true at firſt ſight; nor deduced, by neceſſary 
conſequence, from others that are ſo ; but ſuch as carry 
the face of truth. 1 | 
The ſchools define opinion, aſſemſus intellectus cum formidine 
de oppoſite ; an aſſent of the underſtanding, with ſome fear 
or diſtruſt of the contrary being true. N 


— 


According to logicians, demonſtration begets ſcience, or| 


knowlege ; and probable arguments beget opinion. 8 
Where ever the mind's acquieſcence in a truth propoſed to it 
is accompanied with any doubt, this is what we call an 


„ 2 | | 
Plano makes opinion a medium between knowlege and igno- | 
rance ; clearer and more expreſs than ignorance; yet more 
obſcure and unſatisfying than knowlege. See IGNORANCE. 
OPISTHOTONOS ®, Ordo, in medicine, a kind of | 
convulſion, wherein the body is bent backwards, ſo as to 
form a kind of a bow. hs 1 


The word is compounded of the Greek, ride, backward, 


behind; and 76y+1y, tenders, to ſtretch or bend. Y 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to emproftbotones, tuo others are the Aſelepium and Chironium ; the firſt found 


wherein the body is bent forwards, 


e oþ:/thatonos ariſes from a tonic motion of the muſcles of | 


the poſterior parts of the body ; eſpecially thoſe on the back 

ON bk bes, 6 I 

| „ in pharmacy, Ec. a narcotic juice, drawn from 
the head of the white poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, oro, ſuccus, juice. 


When the juice flows of itſelf, through inciſions made in the 
PPPy-heads, it is properly called piu. W hen drawn by 
<xpreſhion, it ought rather to be called meconium. | 

IA be difference between the qualities and virtues of the two 


It is moſtly brought from the Levant,” and Cairo v generally 
very impure ; the Levantines, to ſhorten their labour, and to 
have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads and 

the leaves of poppies, by expreſſion, and then reducing it to 

the thickneſs of an'extrat by fire. -.Though a late traveller 
into their countries aſſures us, it is drawn by decoction, and 
- afterwards inſpiſſated.—See Mem, Acad, R. Scien. an, 17 32. 


427. 
Ie muſt be chofen-dry, the ſmootheſt and blackeſt poſſible ; 
of a diſagreeable ſmell, and neither rugged, nor ſticky, not 
all in a maſe. ati n | 
It is a popular error, that there is any ſuch thing as white 
optum ; for though the juice, as it runs from the heads of the 
poppies, be of a milk-evlour, it always becomes of a very deep 
| brown as it thickens. Where: ever it is found yellowiſh or 
ſoft, it is a ſign the juice has not had fire enough. Lang 
| Moſt of the opium fold at Conſtantinople is brought from Ana- 
tolia, from a place called, by the Turks, Aphium Carahiſſat, 
. e. black caule of im. It is alſo produced in the territory 
of Thebes: in Egypt; but this is held much inferior to the 
Anatolian opium, © - | Wen Oe 
Prepared Oriunu is called laudanuni : of which there are two 
kinds: the one fimple ; extracted by means of rain - water; 
and ſpirit of wine. — The other compound, called laudanum 
iatum; wherein there enter ſeveral other ingredients. 
he uſes of opium are to ſooth pain, to excite ſleep, and to ſtop 
vomiting and looſeneſſes.—Its doſe is from half a grain to two 
grains. Some perſons, who have much habituated themſelves 


d o it, can take 50 or 60 grains. Charas ſays, he has taken 12 


grains himſelf; and adds, he knew one who made no ſcruple 
of 36, And in the Phijleſ. Tranſact. we have an inſtance of 


took 102 grains. 


Opium raiſes the ſpirits, occaſions agreeable ſenſations, and has 
much the ſame effect with wine, or ſtrong ſpirits —The Turks 
ordinarily take to the quantity of a drachm when they go to 
battle, or undertake any affair that requires vigour and ſtrength. 
Opium ſtops, for a time, all overflowings of humours, fluxes, 
hemorrhages, &c. probably from the fmoorhneſs and round- 
neſs of its parts, which, by a kind of titillation, oblige the in- 
teſtines, and other veſſels, to contract themſelves. | 
Willis, Sylvius, and Muller, look on opium as a coagulate- 
ing poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in nerves. Wepfer 
and Pitcairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be an hot diſſolv- 
ing poiſon, which ſubtilizes the blood, exalts and reduces 
it into vapours, Which bloat up the arteries; and the bloat- 
ed arteries, compreſſing the veins and nerves, ſhut up the paſſ- 
age of the ſpirits. 
. analyſis, opium is found to contain a great deal of volatile 
* | 


OPOBALSAMUM, in pharmacy, a whitiſh juce, gum, or 


or the balſam- tree. 
It is whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent, and of a ſmell ap- 
proaching turpentine, but much more agreeable. 

It is the ſame with the celebrated balſamum verum, or balm 
of the Levant. | | 2 
It obtains a place among the alexipharmacs, and is a good in- 
gredient in the theriaca Andromachi, and mithridate; very 
ill ſupplied with the expreſſed oil of mace for a ſuccedaneum, 
which does not at all come up to the ſubtility and activity of 

its parts, but is of a much heavier texture. | 
This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, deterſive, and incar- 
nating, applied outwardly to tumours, ulcers, or green wounds. 
OPOPANAX “, Ororard?, in pharmacy, a vegetable juice, or 
gum, yellow without-fide, white within, fatty, ind brittle, 
of an agreeable taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, eos, juice; and vurat, 
te name of the plant which yields it. N 


The Latins call it panax Herculeum, from Hercules, who is 
ſuppoſed to have firſt diſcovered its. ſpecific virtues. —Ixt is 
one of the three celebrated panaceas, or univerſal medicirfs, 
to which the antients attributed ſuch wonderful virtues, The 


9 bh 


by Æſculapius, — by Chiron. See PAN AckA. 
he gum opopanax flows inciſion from a plant growin 
. Achaia, Bork Phocis, an Madden: 
while it is liquid, it is white; but, as it dries and hardens, it 
aſſumes a beautiful golden yellow. IF: S 
There are three kinds of it imported; that in tears; that in 
the maſs; and that counterſeited, or flatted.—The firſt is 


the third is a rank ſophiſtication, and good for little, | 
It is little uſed internally; though Ermuller ranks it among 
cathartics.--Its chief uſe is in the cure of wounds; whence 


Juices is very conſiderable. The fprmer is preferable on all 
2ccounts ; but it is exceeding rare; the Turks, among whom 
its produced, and who make great uſe of it, never allowing 
it 9 be exported.— So that it is the latter that is ordinarily 

y, <0 among us, and ſold for opium. | 
ol. U. No, 108, CHRAuB. ; 7 


itenters the compoſition of the unguentum divinum, with the 
- galbanum, ammoniac, and bdellium. ; 


* 


OPPILATION, in medicine, the act of obſtructing or 1 


ping up the dudts, or paſſages of the body, by redundant or 
peccant humo urs. | 7 | 


% 


70 | | The 


one Mrs. Lovelock, who, in a fever, in three days time, | 


reſin, diſtilling from the branches of a tree called balſamum, * 


= 
— — ath. « 


the beſt, and the ſecond is the better, as it has the more tears; 
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QaPP 
The word is; chiefly.uſed for obſtruftions of thi lower 
7. R f me i vo 
 Viſcid, heavy foods, difficult of n, are oppilative z they 
Me &s off well, but ſtop in the mouths of the velſlch. 
PPILATIVE, See the.article DzQpreiLATIVE. 
ONENT, '» per oppoſes another. 


In Bouhours's notion, this figure, which ſeems to deny what 
Br het —x> nd it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in appearance, js ven 
ae 8 . liffer from di rates; e t. 8 17 1 | 
5 9 5 ee be kindy of oppoſites ; Ypa relatively, | OrPosrT1ON, in aſtronomy, is that aſpect or ſituation of ty 
„ e and, eee ey oppoſites. . | ftars or planets, wherein they are diametrically oppoſite ty 


j or an 


independent one, 
it is either 


A 
hat 
8 
"i 

A 


a line 81 


r. 


Ii ab. GEOMETRY, g. 46.) meet two other 
es, AP and B R, in different points A and B, but in the 
* ” s 

Tame direction; the angles u and y, 2s alſo z and y, hereby 
- formed, are called 2ppofite angles; particularly u, the external 


| e angle, and 2z, the internal oppoſite angle of . 

ober s denote two fimilar cones, vertically oppoſite, 1 
© that is, having the common vertex, as well as the 

axis. See CONE... we LISTS, 

Orrosrrs S:Hions are two hyperbola's made by cutting two | 

bpoſite cones by the fame plane. See HYPERBOLA. 

a cone be cut by a plane through its vertex, and afterwards | 


C5} 
. 


by a ſecond plane parallel to the former ; this latter plane pro- 


2 through the oppoſite cone will there make the oppoſite | 
28 - | : 


OPPOSITION, in geometry, the relation of two things, be- 
tween which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both. 
OrrogiTioON, in logic, the quality of diſagreement between | 

N which have the ſame ſubject, and the ſame attri 
te. | f 


f f ack $$ $3G 454 5 4 
" Oppeſition is laid, by logicians, to be either complex or in- 
"I —_ or femple oppoſition, is the diſagreement of two 
things, which will not ſuffer each other to be in the ſame 
ſubject. | | a 
R nemabel an cold ht to 7, Efc.—Which 
" oppoſition has already been obſerved to be of four kinds. 
oppoſition is defined, by Ariſtotle, to be the affirming 
and denying the omg protions of the ſame ſubject, not taken 
equivocally, but far the ſame, in the ſame manner, and at the 
fame time—as, Socrates is learned; and Socrates is not learned. 
y later ſchoolmen, deviating from their maſter, define op- 
- _ $ofition an affection of enuntiations, whereby two abſolute 
propoſitions, the ſame extremes being ſuppoſed in the fame 
order and number, and underſtood without any ambiguity, 
of the ſame thing, oppoſe each other, either in reſpect of 
quantity, or of quality ; or of both. n 
According to the former definition, there are three ſpecies of 
eppoſition, contrary, ſubcontrary, aud : acgording 
_ to the ſecond, a fourth ſpecies is admitted, viz. 22 
To know how and wherein propoſitions are oppoſite, they 
muſt be compared, in quantity and quality, all the ways they 
can be compared in. If they be oppoſite both in quality and 
. quantity 3 i. e, if the one be affirmative, and the other nega- 
5 the —— univerſal, bn walls? they are ſaid to 
be contradi 3. v. gr. no ure is allowed ; ſome plea- 
ſure is lowed. | | = 
F they be only oppoſite in quality, and not in quantity, they 
dre called contrarzes, if univerſal ; and ſubcontraries, if par- 
ticular ;—v, gr. All uſe of wine is evil 3 no uſe of wine is evil. 


4 


* 
s 


of "preſerving reputation are not allowed. 
If the | 
© Jubalterns ;—v. gr: Every man is liable to fin; ſor e man is 
Habe to fin. But this laſt is no proper oppoſition ; inaſmilch 
..us the univerſal propoſition always includes the particular 


tre reducible to contrary ones. + 1 | de + 
The eſſential properties of propoſitions, conſidered with regard 
to their oppoſition; are, 1. of two contradictory propo- 


by $4 


contfary propoſitions can never be both true; but may be 
boch falſe, 3. Subcontrary propoſitions may be all true at 
"the ſame time ; as happens when the attribute is accidental to 


Orrostrrox, in rhetotic, denotes a figure, whereby two 


When che moon is diametrically oppoſite to the fun, (5 thy 


OPSONOMUS, in antiquity; a magiſtrate of Athens, wheray 


that 
 OPTATIVE; 


OPTERIA “*, among the antients, preſents made to a child 


OrrEAIA was alſo uſed for the preſents which the bridegroom 


OPTIC or OP ric, ſomething that relates to viſion 


2 


Some means of preſerving reputation are allowed; ſome means 
itions be only oppoſite in quantity, they are called |. 


tions, there is one always true, and another falſe. 2. TWoũ³2 


OPT 
- other falſe. 4. Subalterns may be either true or falſe at 41, 
ſame time z or the one may be true, the other falfe. If 
attribute be eſſential to the ſubject, the ſubaltetn affirmativg 
are true, and the negatives falſe ; but if the negatives q 
the katze an attribute incompatible with the ſubje@, ty, 
will be: both true. When the attribute is accidental to y, 
ſubject, the univerſal ' ſubaltern is ordinarily falſe, and jy, 
particular one true. tie and ps + | 
thing 


% When 


are joined together, which appeared incompatible 
Horace ſays, a wiſe folly. phat: be 


each other, ot 1809, that is, a ſemicircle,” apart 


- ſhe ſhews her whole illumined 3 ſhe is faid, With regard 
to the ſun, to be in oppoſition ; and ſhe is then faid to be 1 


ber full, and ſhines all night long. See Moon, and Py. 4 
$165 hes door tt 503 1% t £19: 966 A 
Eclipſes of the moon never happen but when ſhe is in 044; N 
tion with the ſun, and when they both meet in the nodes 5 
the ecliptic. e 30 3) ) 
Mars in his oppoſition to the ſun is nearer the earth than he i 


to the ſun.” - 


there were two or three; choſen out of the ſenate, or council. 
Their office was to inſpect the ftiſh-market, and to take care 
every thing were done in order, and according to the 


laws. 


in grammar, the third mood in the conjugation 
of verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent deſire or with for ay 


of a particular mood, or a particular ſet of inflexion 


Inflead 
to expreſs. this deſire, the Engliſh, Latins, r. expreſs it by 
an adverb of wiſhing prefixed to it. The Latins by atinan; 
2 — by plut à Dien; and the Engliſh by would y 
od, tz p 4 CFR. 

In theſe languages, ſetting afide the adverb, the ptative is the 
ſame with the ſubjunRtive ; the inflexions of the verb, which 
make what we call the moods, being the fame in both, 
Indeed, in the Greek, the wiſh is expteſſed by a particular 
inflexion, thence called opt ative ; and in the French, Spaniſh, 
and Italian, there is ſomething like it; their triple ſenſes ſerr- 
ing the ſame purpoſe. But the optat;ve mood may be ſafcy 
retrenched from the Latin and Englin. 


the firſt time a perſon ſaw it. 


„ The word is formed from the Greek, ifa, I ſee. 


made his bride when ſhe was conducted to him; this being 
the firſt time he ſaw her. See Barthol. de Puerp. vet. 
, Or the 
ſenſe of ſeeing. See the article VIs lo, &c. | 
Or ric Angle. - See the article ANGLE. 
OyTic Axis is a ray paſſing through the centre of the eye, and 
the middle of the optic pytamid, c. See Axis, &c. 
OpTic Ghamber. See 4 OBscura. | 
AOrric Glaſſts are glaſſes either concave or convex ; 
ſo as either to collect or diſperſe the rays of light; by means 
whereof viſion is improved, and the eye ſtrengthened, pre- 
ſerved, Sc. | 7 en 
For the manner of grinding and poliſhing optic glaſſes ; (et: 
GrinpinG, PoLIsHinG, GLAss, &c.—For their phend- 
| 2 ſee Lens, Mix ROUR, &c. Bah R 
: principal among optic glaſſes are teleſcopes, microjcef#!, 
„reading glaſſes, hor lanterns, 22 See the con- 
and uſe of each under its proper article, Ir. 
LescoPeE, MicRroscoPE, SPECTACLE, Macic Lantern 
&c. | 
OpT1C Inequality, in aſtronomy, is an apparent irregularity i 
the motions of far diſtant bodies; ſo called, becauſe notreal 
in, the moving bodies, but ariſing from the ſituation of ue 
ſpectator s eye: fo that were the eye in the centre, it 
always ſee the motions uniform. ig 
The optical” inequality may be thus illuſtrated :—Su ph 
body revolving in the periphery of a circle ABDE GU 
(Tab. Or rics, fig. 40.), and moving through equal arche 
AB, BD, DE, EF, in equal times; and ſuppoſe the et 
in the plane of the ſame: circle, but at a diſtance from 
viewing the motion of the body from O: when the 75 
goes from A to B ; its apparent motion is meaſured by 
AOB, or the arch HL, which it will ſeem to " 
ſcribe, But in, an equal time, while it moves chrough 
arch BD, its apparent motion will be determined by : 
angle BOD, or the arch LM, which is leſs than the * 


de ſubjeRt ; but when it is eſſential to it, the one is true, the | 
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arch HL. And when arrived at D, it will ! 
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e point M of the line NEM. But it fend the | | | | 
ne in defcribin DE, as it does in AB - he fame 1652. Jacobi G 1 off as 4 7, 
0d at E. . ill feen at M ; appearing Nati h Lood. 1663. Joh. Bapt, Porta 1 570 | 
ſpace from D to E. When it arrives at F eng = n | T3 Principe generale de Popti 2 'M optices, Lond. 
it in L; and at G, will appear at H 1 fo ho . will | the plic acts, 1682. LO * gue, es Leibnitz, in 
of ; t it willſeem | Praftica C ak all e, or Di 
have gone f rograde: and, laſtly, from Q to P, it will ica Carol. Ant. Mancini, Bologna, 166 * ioptrica 
1 yy N05 Bon = de _ coloribus, & iride, pet F Mar. Ga, 240, 
| pair nerves farinains ff i. 1 40. © Covitati , . . imaldiz 
trura of the medulla oblongata, and "affing nging from 2 tura Viſiomis, A Toh. 8 ORE de Na- 
e. See Tab. Hnat. 9 Ag. 5. lit. f i. — which ought to be named firſt , 0 1670. 4% 
heſe nerves approach, by degrees, in their receſs from 3 Latin and Engliſh 40 and $0. Lf Te 
heir origin 3 and at length meet, in the baſis of the "BK 2 optics likewiſe ariſes perſdeive ; all dh * | 
ear the infundibulum. Thence they again ſeparate A - ve their foundation in optics. Indeed T the rules whereof 
| ithout dec ating ; and proceed, one to each oh. 855 pective a part of optics ; though John _ * makes pers 
E. er | 1 terbury, in his. perſpectiua communis * ſhop of Can- 
hey are covered with two coats, which they take from 0 dioptrics, by the name perſpe Hive s optics, catoptrics, 
2% and pia mater; and which, by their expanſions IMATES, in antiquity, one of the diviſio Roman 
r of the eye, called the uvea * 8 to populares. ns of the ä 
72 . 1 * | *,. C ing to ully's deſcri tio — ; 
Feine, which i #:third membrane, and ** ache, or thoſe who deſired * the optimates were the beſt 
. * of bebt, .is ooly-an- expanſion of * ; hom GE | proved by the better ſort _ Nu. . might be ap- 
Oy part og theſe nerves. ** N i thirſt of vain-glory, did not r — who, out 
de conſtruction of the optic nerve ſ right, as what would conſider what was 
at of the other nerves, which al rr oP in them. pleaſe the populace, and get an intereſt 
wes: for ay ere it enters the orbit of the eye, is only a | _ rather make the optimates to be the vi 
pat or cover ormed by the pia mater, and inc ** . 4 of the dignity of the chief magiſtrate 4 che ic 8 
pdtion of the medulla of the brain, which is eaſi gs ye] | tho ue of the Bajo, he chin 1 99 Ns for 
om it. At its entrance into the eye, it takes 3 bers ſuffered, if it were otro " not if the inferior mem- 
om the dura mater: which two coats are bound *t ther manding powers: and the popula > Morte phe ot 
y exceedingly fine filaments : tha nd together] favour of the popul pulares thoſe who courted the 
Eu in * = from the pia mater is larger tongs, 4 Why „and encouraged. them to demand 
uvea. | : at from the dura mater in | OPTION, the — 3 . to a level. 
— 4 within the orbit, to the ball of the nee r Ts, fe 
e, the medulla, incloſed under the two coats, is ſeparated hen a new ſuffragan biſhop is cat ted | | 
to a number of little cells anſwering to — 2 of the province, by a cuſtoma rated, the archbiſhop 
— 3 er. See lation of the firſt vacant r claims the col- 
Tic Pencil, or Pencil of Rays, is that aſl according as he ſhall ch e, or dignity, in that ſee 
eans whereof any point or part of an ery * da by n option. ooſe ; which choice is called the ck 
ome optic writers laugh at the notion of optic pencil * , in heraldry, yellow, or the colour of 
aintain them to be mere chimera's. , Without this colour, or argent, fil of gore | 
ric Place of a ftar, c. is that point of ws whi armory. 5 arg t, liver, there can be no good 
Nds hwy 80 . f wo coats of nobles, it is called topaz; and in thoſe of 
: ; as when the eye is { ſovereign princes, /ol. ; 1 
ff the earth, or planet it inhabits; o —_—_ adorn — ſmall points, or Ts af. * in engraving by 
— The difference between the two . = erald. fig. 72. » Or bearing; as in 
wa Py call the parallax. See PARALLAX. 4 f * accounted the ſymbol of wiſd 
wt in perſpective, is the pyramid A BCO (Tab. | 2 oY RT, Of om, temperance, faith, 
75 ive, fee I 4 whoſe baſe is the viſible object AB C; Of 2 See the article Tors ox. 
ne eie 
eral points of the perimeter to the eye biguous terms, ſuppoſed to be gi n very dark and am- 
nce alſo may appear what is m * Is either by the mou 2 given by dæmons of old 
rie Rey 5 eant by optic triangle y ths of their idols, or by thoſ 57 * th 
S are particularly uſed for thoſe e 1 the people who conſulted 8 fo e of their prieſts, 
— , or optic triangle, is terminated.— As O A oc + The Pythian was always in a nt pings to come, | 
1 __ | | » QC, | Ablancourt obſerves, that the duch when ſhe gave oracles : 
TICS — nervorum thalami. See THALAMI ing of oracles was but a fruitleſs. CT eng. of the mean- 
» OPTICA, is properly the ſcience of di © vi never underſtood till after th IN rota Ard 
8 ava | | irect viſion. relate, that Crœſus was tricked 2 . 
TICS is alſo uſed, i : vocation c y the ambigui TO 
: ible 28 fo 11 a larger ſenſe, for the ſcience of viſion, 1 of the oracle : 2 guity and equi | 
n which ſenſ el a porros Au 
en 1 include catoptrics, and dioptrics ; and | i Jad as WEYRANY bg x10 KATEAVTY, 
— er is a mixed mathe- pa. Why Tron 
7 92 explains t e manner wherein vi k i a 
e eee e mn wh ue the 
| modifications or alterati ACLE is alſo uſed for the 
N 2 in 3 eye; and —— Aged * place where it was Sung 3 anſwer, and 
* eater ti | 7 : e princi : qr . 
1 ſometimies 1 r 2 3 are that of Aba, men- 
15 8 remote. times nearer, | chidz at Didymus; chat of [ng f Na of the Bran- 
exten 11 ificati 8 : f x , - camps at ed 4 
oo in his n 33 9 by Sir Iſaac eh „. Ne Ammon; that of 2 82 ; 
5 - makes a conſiderable branch of natural philoſoph Trophonius, bre way 1 the Caſpian fea that of 
Etro at of a en, 
hyſ and as it accounts for abu that of Pella in Macedonia; llos 3, that of Patarea 
flcal phenomena, otherwiſe — werfogg e Paphlagonia A OR Cilia; 
rmined about light, colou t can | tioned by Phi aphlagonia ; that of Orpheus's head, men- 
meteors, the rainbow Darkelis — 8 opacity, 3 orgs in his life of Apollonius, &c „ men 
e 2 la c. but e ö , others, th . 
- <a about the nature of the ſtars ? Ne ent of | was the moſt ur „ Ane Iythive at Dolph 
edioſ, ane ſyſtem ? The motions of the planets? _ . 8. by moſt of the * S$ Was conſulted in the dernier 
cookie of the luminaries ?- &c.—Optics theft e . Bayle obſerves, heb y 2828 ages. See PYTHIA., 
5 iderable part of aſtronomy. _ , re, make al and that it fell at length at firſt. it gave its anſwers in verſ 
uclid has written on eh vg g 01 ngth to proſe, upon the le . 
eee r 22 opties and catoptrics: diop- [. w laugh at the poorneſs of its ts Os 's beginning 
dridement of optics — m. F. Honorat. Fabri has an| e pretty general opinion among the more learned, be 
nad has given , catoptrics, and dioptrics : Father Eſchi- | la es were all mere cheats and impoſtures ; . 
NN a century of problems in optics : Vitellio, and "BB ted to ſerve the avaricious ends of oy ures ; either calcu- 
ther K — perſormed well on the elements of opti , F the political views of the princ e heathen prieſts, or 
light 4 has a large volume on the ſecrets of abs N M. yle ſays poſitively 3 * 5 | 
| N Nee „ NN 
of e for magic. We have all; : ; an Dale, and M, ; ngly backed by 
Cher 4 Paris 1651, Daria Tales of Farr on the ſubject. nn. an expreſl 
Ss Ar 1671. fol. Chriſt, Sheineri optica, Lo d Ther are two points in diſpute on the l 8 
| | , nd. viz. Whether they were N = gi 4 ga of oracles ; 
| ; | „ or diabolical machines; and 
LF whether 
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whether or no they ceaſed upon the publication or, preaching 
n oo one 1 08 
Platsch has a treatiſe on the cealing of ſome oracles : and 


2 Van Dale, a Dutch phyſician, has a volume to prove they 


"did not ceaſe" at the coming of Chriſt ; but that many of 
"them ceaſed long before; and that others held till the fall 
of paganiſm, under the empire of. Theodoſius the Great ; 
when paganiſm being diſſipated, theſe inſtitutions could no 
longer ſubſit. . | IX 
Van Dale was anſwered by a German, one Moebius, pro- 
. feſſor of theo at Leipſic, in 1685. M. Fontenelle 
eſpouſed Van 's ſyſtem, and improved upon it in his 
k 107 Foraclis; and ſhewed the weakneſs of the argument 
ule 


the ceaſing of oracles. 


F. Balthus, a learned Jeſuit, has anſwered both Van Dale 
"and Fontenelle. He labours to prove, that there were real | 
.oracles, and ſuch as can never be attributed to any artifices of 


che prieſts or prieſteſſes; and that ſeveral of theſe became 


ſilent in the firſt ages of the church, either by the coming of 


eſus Chriſt, or by the prayers of the ſaints, 
is doctrine is confirmed by a letter from Father Bouchet, 
miffionary, to Father Balthus ; wherein it is declared, that 
What Father Balthus fays of the antient oracles, is experi- 
mented every — in the Indies. 

It ſeems, accordi that th | 
gives oracles in the Indies; and that, not by idols, which 
would be liable to impoſture; but by the mouths of the 
prieſts, and ſometimes of the b -ſtanders : it is added, that 
" theſe oracles, too, ceaſe, and the devil becomes mute, in 

rtion as the goſpel is preached among them. 
*. Fe was Euſebius who firſt endeavoured to perſuade the Chri- 
- - ans, that the coming of Jeſus Chriſt had fruck the oracle: 
dumb; though it appears from the laws of Theodoſius, 

Gratian, and Valentinian, that the oracles were ſtill con- 
- fulted as low as the year 358. Cicero ſays, the oracles be- 
came dumb, in proportion as people, growing leſs credulous, 

began to ſuſpect them for cheats. ' 

Plutarch alleges two reaſons for the ceaſing of oracles the 
one was Apollo's chagrin ; who, it ſeems, took it in dudgeon 
to be interrogated about ſo many trifles, The other was, 

that in proportion as the genii, or dæmons, , who had the 

metit of the eracles, died, and became extinct, the 

" oracles muſt neceſſarily ceaſe.” He adds a third, and more 

natural, cauſe for the ceaſing of oracles ; viz. the forlorn 

"fate of Greece, ruificd and deſolated by wars. For, hence, 

the ſmalneſs of the gains let the prieſts fink into a poverty 

and contempt too bare to cover the fraud. | 

Moſt of the fathers of the church took it to be the devil that 
gave oracles ; and looked on it as a pleaſure he took to give 
- dubious and equivocal anſwers; in order to have a handle to 

laugh at them.—V offius allows, that it was the devil who 

ſpoke in oracles ; but thinks that the obſcurity of his anſwers 
Was owing to his ignorance as to the preciſe circumſtances 
of events. That artful and ſtudied obſcurity, wherein the 
anſwers were couched, fays he, ſhewed the embarraſs the 
devil was under ; as thoſe double meanings they uſually bore 
provided for their accompliſhment, Where the thing fore- 
told did not happen accordingly, the oracle, forſooth, was 
miſunderſtood. a, | | 

Euſebius has preſerved ſome fragments of a philoſopher, called 

Oenomaus; who, out of reſentment for his having been fo 

often fooled by the oracles, wrote an ample confutation of all 

their i tinences: When we come to conſult thee, ſays 
<< he to Apollo, if thou ſeeſt what is in futurity, why doſt 


t thou uſe expreſſions that will not be underſtood ? Doft thou | 


«© not know, that they will not be underſtood ? If thou doſt, 
-" ©+ thou takeſt- pleaſure in abuſing us; if thou doſt not, be in- 
„ formed of us, and learn to ſpeak more clearly. I tell thee, 
c that if thou intendedſt an equivoque, the Greek word 
« whereby thou affirmedſt, that Crœſus ſhould overthrow 
66 A 
<< nothing but Crceſus's coi ering Cyrus. If things muſt 
© <6 neceſſarily come to pals, doſt thou amuſe us with thy 
„ ambiguities? What doſt thou, wretch as thou art, at Del- 
„ phi; employed in muttering idle prophecies !”” “ 
But Oenomaus is ftill more out of humour with the oracle, 


for the anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenians, when Xerxes | 
reece with all the ſtrength of Aſia. | 


was about to attack 
Pythian declared, that Minerva, the protectreſs of Athens, 
had endeavoured in vain to appeaſe the wrath of Jupiter ; 
yet that Jupiter, in complaiſance to his daughter, was willing 
the Athenians ſhould fave themſelves within wooden walls; 


- 


4 very becoming the deities ! It is excellent, that there ſhould 
<< be contrary inclioations and intereſts in heaven ! — Poor 


„ind, chou art ignorant whoſe the children are, that 


\ 


d by many writers in behalf of Chriſtianity, drawn from 


great empire, was ill choſen ; and that it could ſignify 


and that Salamis ſhould behold the loſs of a great many chil- | 
dren, dear to their mothers, either when Ceres was ſpread | 
+ abroad, or gathered together. 8 | 
Here Oenomaus loſes all patience with the god of Delphi: 
4 This conteſt, ſays be, between father and daughter, is | 


| 


ö 
N 


4 


ö 


«© Salamis ſhall ſee periſh ; whether Greeks or Perſians, . 
is certain, they muſt be either one, or the other; butt l 
«© needeſt not have told ſo openly, that thou kneweſt > 
which. Thou concealeſt the time of the battle under Ay, 
<< fine poetical expreſſions, either when Ceres is ſpread abr «+ 
er gathered together and wouldſt thou eto us with on 
© pompous language Who knows not, that if there — 
« ſea-fight, it muſt either be in ſeed- time or hatveſt? ] . 
certain it cannot be in winter. things go how i 
* will, thou wilt ſecure thyſelf by this Jupiter, whom i” 
- $© nerva is endeavouring to appeaſe. If the Greeks loſe the 
« battle, Jupiter proven inexorable to the laſt ; if they ,.; 
it, why then Minerva at length prevailed.” 7 
On ac Es of the ſibyls. See the article 816!“ 
ORAL, ſomething delivered by the mouth, or voice See 
/// ond, .... 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, oral law, oral tradition, &c, 
ORANGE“, a delicious fruit, of the apple-Eind, too 
known to need a particular deſcription; yet yielding too 
many kinds of merchandize, to be paſſed over. 


* The Latins call it aurantium, aurantia malus,” or maly; 
golden apple, from its colour. 4 rata. 


1 Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, Ciouta, the iſles 


to this miffionary, that the devil till | 


of Hietes, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the American iſlands, 
and even China, and the coaſts of India. 
Thoſe called China oranges were firſt brought into Europe from 
China, by the Portugueſe ; and it is ſaid the very tree, whence 
all the European orange-trees of this ſort were produced, is i 
8 at Liſbon, in the houſe of the count S. Laurent. 
oſe moſt eſteemed, and that are made preſents of as rai. 
ties, in the Indies, are no bigger than a billiard-ball ; when 
ſweetened with a little ſugar, they are eſteemed excellent for 
2 of the breaſt.— The juice is cooling and antiſcor- 
utic. 230. 
Oranges are ordinarily preſerved in halves and quarters. 
are firſt peeled, then ſcooped, and dried in aſtove,—Oranget 
is the orange- peel cut in pieces, and candied. . Italy furnithe; 
a great deal of flower of oranges, either dry or liquid. 
water of flower of oranges, called agua naphe, come 
moſtly from Provence. To be good, it muſt be very ſwert- 
ſcented, and not above a year old. 
There are various oils drawn from oranges :- the oil of nerdi 
is the produce of the flowers by diftillation. That draw 
from the ſkin by water, and an alembic, is almoſt as good, 
There is alſo an oil drawn from little oranges, or orangeletts, 
by ſteeping them five or fix days in common water, and di- 
filling them with the ſame water in an alembic. Thee oil 
are all eſteemed good for deſtroying worms in children; but 
are very apt to be ſophiſticated with oil of ben, or that d 
ſweet almonds. - | | 
ORANGE colour, is an hue or dye, that partakes equally of red 
and yellow; or is a medium cen the two. 
In heraldry, the term orange or orenge is given in blazon to 
all roundles that are tenne or tawny. f 
Or anGe-flower-water. See the article WATER. 
8 ADE, a drink made of orange - juice, water, and 
ugar > 


| Lemery fays it may be given to people in the height of : 


| 


fever. 

ORANGERY, a gallery in a garden, or parterre, expoſed to 
the ſouth, but well cloſed with a'glaſs window, to preſerve 
oranges in, during the winter ſeaſon. | 
The orangery of Verſailles is the moſt magnificent that ever 
i it has wings, and is decorated with a Tuſcan 
order. | | 

ORANGERY is alſo uſed for the parterre, where the oranges 
are expoſed in kindly weather. 

ORATION, a ſpeech or harangue, framed according to die 
rules of oratory, and ſpoken in public. $3 / 
All the kinds of orations may be reduced to three heads; vi 

rative, deliberative, and judicial, 8 
To the demonſtrative kind belong panegyrics, genethliaca, 


epithalamia, epicedia, euchariſtiæ, epinicia, and congratus- 


. 


tions, 

To the deliberative kind belong, perſuaſion, diſſuaſion, erb- 
tation, and commendation. ' & 

To the judicial kind belong, accuſation, confirmation, confi- 
tation, &c. See each under its proper article, ConFis 


MATION, Oc. 
See the article FUN RAL. 


Funeral Ox aTiON. 

ORATORY, OraToRIA, the art of ſpeaking well. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with rþetoric; 
the difference between the two only conſiſting in this, that 
the firſt is Latin, the other Greek. | 

ORATORY. is alſo uſed, among the Romaniſts, for a cloſet, * 
little private apartment, in a large houſe, near a bedc hambet, 
furniſhed with a little altar, and a book-ſtand, for private 
devotion, NO ya tf." Fog : 
The antient oratories were little chapels, adjoining to mom 


£ 


ſeries, wherein the monks ſaid their prayers, ere they had af 
55 N ; churches 


: 


„„ 3 


1 
3 
2 
ed 


ORB 


| churches. Several councils and ſynods have condemned the 
' uſe of private or atories. | 
Inthe n 0 
built in burial-grounds, without either baptiſtery, 
—— 2 or an — office ; the biſhop ſending a prieſt 
to officiate occaſionally. : WAI VEIN 
ORATORY is alſo uſed for a ſociety or congregation ou 
ho form a kind of monaſtery, and live in commu- 
+ but without being obliged to make any vows. Hence, 
P iefts of the Ox ATORY, a community of ſecular prieſts, who 
1 e t in a monaſtic manner, but without vows. The 
4 eſtabliſhed at Rome, about the year 1590. by 8. 
Philip Neri, a Florentine, under the title of oratory Sancta 
Maris in the Valicella. TY 
On the model of this, the cardinal Berulle eftabliſhed a con- 
tion of the oratory of Jeſus in 1612. in France, which 
fince increaſed : ſo that there are now 60 houſes of prieſts 
the oratory in that kingdom. . : 

« is ſome difference, however, between the Italian and 
Ftench-inſtitutions—S: Philip Neri, to prevent the confuſion 
_ 2 his to be a ſingle houſe : and though others 
were at liberty to form the like congregations, yet they were 
to have node dence on one another. | 
For this reaſon, the houſes of the 28 in Italy and Flanders 
are all independent ; whereas thoſe in France have a relation 
to cach other, and all depend on the ſame chief, who has the 
quality of ſuperior general; and, with three aſſiſtants, governs 
the whole congregation. : 

ORB, Oasis, in aſtronomy, a ſpherical body, or ſpace, con- 
tained under two ſuperficies ; the one concave, the other con- 


The antient aſtronomers conceived the heavens as conſiſting 
of ſeveral vaſt azure tranſparent erb, or ſpheres, incloſed in 
one another; or vaſt circles, which in their areas included the 
bodies of the planets ; the radii whereof were compriſed be- 
tween the centre of the earth, and the higheſt point to which 
the planets riſe, ſuppoſing the earth to be in the centre. 

There are orbs concentric, i. e. having the lame centre; an 
prbs eccentric. = : 
The magnus Og'n1s, or great Oz, is that wherein the fun is 

ſuppoſed to revolve; or, rather, it is that herein the carth 
makes its annuat circuit. ; 
Os, in aſtrology. An orb of light is a certain ſphere, or ex- 


went of light, which the aſtrologers allow a planet beyond its 


centre. 8 
they have the ſame as if they pointed directly 


_ the centre of the planet. See AsPECT. 
orb of Saturn's.light they make to be 10 degrees; that 


do but fall within this orb, 


th and ſeventh centuries aratories were little churches, 


number of houſes uſually occaſioned in congre- | 


ORC ; 


the planet, always deſcribes areas proportional to the 
times. 
The antient aftronomers made the planets deſcribe circular 
orbits, with an uniform velocity : Copernicus himſelf could 
not believe they ſhould do otherwiſe. Fieri neguit, ſays be, 
ut cœleſle corpus fimplex uno orbe inaqualiter moveatur. 80 

at, to account for their inequalities, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to eccentrics and epicycles; from the embarraſs 
W Copernicus himſelf could not intirely diſentangle 

imſelf. 
But after him came aſtronomers who, with a little more phy- 
lics, have made no difficulty of changing theſe circular orbits 
into elliptic ones; and of making them move with different 
velocities in different thereof. 
Of theſe elliptic orbits, there have been two kinds affigned : 
the firſt that of Kepler, which is the common ellipſis; to 
which Seth Ward, though he himſelf keeps to it, thinks one 
might venture to ſubſtitute circular orbits, by uſing two points, 
taken at equal diſtances from the centre, on one of the dia- 
meters, as they do in the foci of the ellipſis. The ſecond 
is that of M. Caſſini, whoſe character is this; that the pro- 
ducts of the right lines, drawn from each point of its circum- 
ference, are every-where equal; whereas, in the common el- 
8 um of thoſe right lines that is always the 
ame. 
M. Varignon ſhews how inconſiſtent Copernicus's ſentiment 
is with the mechaniſm of the heavens ; ſince the forces which 
planets have, to retain them in their orbits, muſt almoſt always 
conſpire to make them move with really different velocities ; 
and that, among an infinity of caſes, there is but one wherein 
they can move uniformly. 
The ſemidiameter of the earth's orbit Dr. Gregory makes 
94,696,969 miles Engliſh, and the ſemjdiameter of Saturn's 
orbit about 10 times as great. 
The orbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane as the 
ecliptic, or the earth's orbit round the ſun; but are variouſly 
inclined to it, and to one another: but Kill the plane of the 
ecliptic interſects the plane of the arbjt of every planet in a 
_ line, which paſſes through the ſun. | | 

he quantities of the inclinations of the planes of the orbits of 
the primary planets to that of the ecliptic, are as follow: that 
of Saturn, is an angle of 2 degrees; that of Jupiter, an angle 
of 2 deg. 20 min. that of is almoſt 2 deg. Venus is a 
little — yen 3 deg. 20 min. and that of Mercury a little 
more 7 deg. | 
The orbits of comets Caffini takes to be reQilinear ; but Dr. 
Halley, from Sir Iſaac Newton's theory, ſhews them to be 
Lav having the ſun in one of their foci. See PLANET, 
and COMET, | 
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of Jupiter 12 degrees; that of Mars 7 degrees, 30 minutes; 
that of the Sun 17 degrees; that of Venus 8 degrees; that 
of Mercury 7 degrees; that of the Moon 12 degrees, 30 mi- 


nutes. 5 : 
ORBICULARE os, OrBIcuLAR bone, in anatomy, the fourth 
of the little bones of the inward ear; tied - flender liga- 
ment to the ſtapes; and named from its figure, which is 
round. ; 
It was firſt difcovered by Fran. Sylvius. Its uſe is, in the ex- 
tenſion and relaxation of the tympanum. See EAR. Wh 
ORBICULARIS, or conſtra or labs in anatomy, is one © | 
the muſcles of the lips, — | 1 | 
| The orbiewlaris is fingle 3 its fibres make a ring about the 
mouth, and ſerve to conftringe and draw up the lips; and, by 
that means, to ſhut the mouth, c. it alſo ſerves to advance, 
or ſtretch them outwards ; and has the chief part in the action 


of kiſſing: whence it is alſo called oſculatorius,: or the kifling] 


muſcle, | 
Verheyen will not have it one muſcle, but a pair, whoſe fi 
bres meet, and join at both corners of the mouth; thou 
other authors are unanimous in making it ſingle, and call it 


ſphinder. 
OxBicvL ar1s,'or deprimens paipebrarum, is a:mulſcle ſpringi 
and anſwered by another o 


from each cornet of the 
- like N ſtructure in the lower eye · lid; which are there- 
= * 17 conſidered as one orbicular muſcle.— See Tab. Anat 
F „ « 1. n. 2. - | ; 
ts bbres environ the eye-lids, and are inſerted into them, n 
unlike the ſphincters of other parts: it is faſtened to that par 


of the margin of the orbit, towards the noſe, made by the | 


i fourth bone of the u r- jaw. . IE 1 
ORBIT, Onner 4, in aſtrenomy, the path of a planet, or co: 
met NY the line deſcribed by its centre in its proper motion in 
e heavens. : * | 
The fun's, or: rather earth's, ##bit is the curve which it paſſes 
along in its annual revolution; called the zcliptic. © © | 
The orbit of the, earth, and that of all 
in which elliphs-they move acbotdipg to this law; that 
9 drawn from centre of the ſun to the centre 
or. II. N* 108. Cyan. | : 


* — Y 
nets, is an ellipſis, in one of whoſe foci the ſun is _ 


L 


4 


the eyes are ee 7g. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 1. lit. ö. 
Their figure is pyramidal : they are formed of the proceſſes 
of the os frontis and the upper jw · bone, joined together; 
and are perforated at bottom, to give to the optic 
nerves. | 
ORBITER, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to two holes, 
or cavities, either fram their reſemblance of, or ncarneſs to, 
the orbits of the eyes. 
The orbiter externus is an hole in the check · bone, below the 


orbit. ö 

The orbiter internus is an hole in the coronal bone of the ſkull, 

within the orbit. RWH 5427 i; - Sg 

ORCHARD, -a- ſeminary, or plantation of fruit · trees, chiefly 
of apples and pears. | 

| Iris a rule, among gardeners, that thoſe orchards, ceteris. pa- 
xibus, thrive beſt, which lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, 


and ſouth-caft; and are ſcreened from the north; and have 


the foil dry and deep. | 

' Orchards are ſtocked by tranſplantation ;' ſeldom by ſemina- 
tion. 
The ſeaſon for 


p S at ſuch a di 
the roots are to be cut off at 


enable the tree, upon removal, to draw more nouriſhment 


The fide-branches of all tall erchard fruit; trees ure to be 


cut off, till the tree be arrived at the height defired :- if the 
tree be to ſpread low, * to be left on each ſide; fo 


ma, 


Onszrrs, in anatomy, the two large cavities, or ſockets, wherein 


the roots are to be cut off clean, and without ſplitting or - 


7 | as 


— 


* 
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is to form a kind of balance. For the firſt three years, | 


_ at leaſt, they muſt not , ane 6 
muſt be prevented, by cutting off ſome. of the inſide ſhoots, 
and ſuch as grow acroſs each other, or pendent. See PRUNE- 

* ING. crop A 7 

The foil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in two or 

* three years, by opening it around the tree, and on the out- 
fide of the ground firſt dug when the tree was ſet; and in 

a mo nth's time filling it up again with a proper compoſt, or 


ORCHESTRA, in the drama, the lower part of the antient 
- * theatre; made in form of a ſemicircle, and ſurrounded by the 
ſeats.” 
It was {6 called, becauſe, in the Grecian theatres, it was 
a place where they held their balls; from oN I 
dance | 


The orcheſtra among the Greeks made a part of the ſcena; 
but, on the Roman theatres, none of the actors went down 
tio the orcheſtra, which was taken up with ſea's for the ſenators, 
: magiſtrates, veſtals, and ber park s of diſtinction; anſwer- 

- ing, nearly, to the pit in our theatre. With us the orchefra is 
© the name of the place where the muſicians fit. 
ORDEAL®, OnzvaLivn, a form of tryal, that is, of diſco- 
vering innocence, or guilt; practiſed in England, in the time 
of Edward the far 3 and ſince, as low as king John, 
. and king Henry III. 4% 

»The word, in the original Saxon, fignifies a great judgment : 
formed of or, great; and deal, or dels, judgment. 
It was called purgatio vulgaris, «or judicium z in oppoſition to 
| Getlum, or combat, the other form of purgation. | 
The practice of ordeal did not only obtain in „ but 
alſo in France and Germany. It was condemned by 
Stephen II. and aboliſhed by a declaration of Henry III. 

The ordeal. was of various kinds; viz. that of fire, that of 
ted- hot iron, that of cold water, that of judicial pottage, that 
of hallowed cheeſe, that of boiling water, that of the green 

croſs, and that of dice laid on relicks, covered with a woolen 


- cloth. — There were particular maſſes for each ſpecies of er- 


„ deal. | 
be more popular kinds of ordea! were, thoſe of red-hot iron, 
and water; the firſt for freemen, and people of faſhion ;* the 
It is a popular ftory, in our hiſtories, that Emma, mother of 
Edward the Conſeſſdr, being accuſed of too much familiarity 
wich the bi of Leiceſter, demanded the ordeal of red-hot 
oþ = _ ſhares, without touchi of them 
-not - Wl t an . 

— lough ing any 


grow thick, and buſhy-headed : this | 


bare · ſooted, and hood-winked, over nine 


, or Oxaper,, a word frequently. uſed, in charters of 


ORD 


for the trunks of trees; upright, repreſent columns; dhe 
irts, or, bands, which ſerved to keep the trunks from 
rſting, expreſſed baſes and capitals ; and the ſumme: 
laid acroſs, gave the hint of entablatures; as the 1 
ings, ending in points, did of pediments. This is Vitru. 
vius's * which we find very well illuſtrated by M. 
Blondel. 0 y25 | 
Others take it, that columns took their riſe from pyramids, 
which the antients erected over their tombs ; and that 
urns, wherein they incloſed the aſhes of the dead, tepreſented 
the capitals, whoſe abacus was a brick, laid thereon to 
_ the urns: but Vitruvius's account appears the more 
natural. : 
At length the Greeks regulated the height of their column, 
'on the foot of the proportions of the human body: the 
Doric repreſented a man of a ſtrong, robuſt make; 
Jonic- that of a woman; and the Corinthian that of a gir 
og baſes and capitals were their bead-drefs, their ſhoe, 


c. 
Tbeſe orders took their names from the people amo 
they were invented: Scamozzi uſes ſignificative — — 
preſs their character, when he calls the Tuſcan the Gigantic, 
the Doric the Herculean'; the Ionic the Matronal ; the Con. 
poſfite the Heroic ; and the Corinthian the Virginal. See 
9 order under its proper article; TusCan, Donic, 
C. | 5 
To give a general idea of the orders, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the whole of each order is compoſed of two parts, at the leaf, 
viz. the column, and entablature ; and of four parts, at the 
moſt, when there is a pedeſtal under the column, and an acro- 
ter, or little pedeſtal, atop of the entablature: that the column 
has three parts; viz. the baſe, the aft, and the capital: the 
entablature has three, likewiſe ; viz. the architrave, the friez, 
and corniche which parts are all different in the ſeveral ar. 
ders. See each part under its proper article; ExnTazLa. 
TURE, CapPiTaL, &c. | 
Tuſcan OrDer is the firſt, moſt fimple, and ſolid : its column is 
ſeven diameters high; and its capital, baſe, and entablature, 
have but few mouldings, or ornaments, 
Doric ORDER is the ſecond, and the moſt agreeable to nature: 
it has no ornament on its baſe, or on its capital. Its height i 
eight diameters. Its frieze is divided by triglyphs and me- 


— 


topes. | 

ſonic ORDER is the third, and a kind of mean proportional be. 
tween the ſolid and delicate manner: its capital is adorned 
with volutes, and its corniche with denticles. : 

Mich. Angelo, contrary to all other authors, gives the Jonic a 
fingle row of leaves at the bottom of the capital. 
Corinthian ORDER, invented by Callimachus, is the fourth, 
the richeſt, and moſt delicate. Its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, and eight volutes, which ſuſtain the abacus. 


— F | 


own groung, J 

; Je properly 6 ifies ore lying under - ground; as a delf or deff 
9520 is coal lying in veins under - ground. | | 
ORDER, in architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral menibers, 
C —— — een and age ge 
Or, a reg arrangement pr A 
building, whereof the column is the ſchlef, ſo * ſorm 
one beautiful whole. See Tab. Arebit. fig. 25. 27. 29. 31. 
| 1 


3. 
lb — defines order to be, that which preſcribes the propor- 


tions of intire columns, and determines the figures of certain |. 


parts ſuitable to the different characters their different uſes and 
2 * uire. | 
un . 


entablature, and ſupported on a pedeſtal. 


o * 


order, are ſo obſcure, that it were vain to repeat them: with- 
out dwelling; the on the definition of a word, which 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, 'it is ſufficient to obferve, that there 


are five orders of columns; three whereof are Greek, vis. |. 


++; the Doric, -lotics and Corinthian ; and two Italic, viz.. the 


re defines an order to be, a column charged with an 
The definitions Vitruvivs, Barbaro, Scamozzi, Qc. give of | 


n; and 7 e. a | 
Ibe three Greek orders repreſent the three different manners | 


Its column is ten diameters high, and its corniche has modi- 


lions. 15 Tries | 

Compoſite Ox px, the fifth and laſt (though Scamozzi and Ie 
Clerc make it the fourth}, is ſo called becauſe its capital is com- 
poſed out of thoſe of the other orders; having the two rows 
of leaves of the C:rtnthian, and the volutes of the Ionic. It 
is alſo called the Roman, becauſe invented among that people. 
Its column is ten diameters high, ahd its corniche has denti- 
cles, or ſimple modillions. 181 | 

Ruftic ORDER is that adorned with ruſtic quoins, boſlages, &. 
See Rus ric. ; 9 0 | 

Attic Ox Dx is a little order of low pilaſters, with an architrare 

corniche for its entablature z as that of the caftle of Verſailles 

over the 7onic on the ſide of the garden. 

M. Blondel calls the little pilaſters, of attics and mezzanine, 


falſe orders, LA: | e | 
Per ſian ORDER is that which has figures of Perſian ſlaves, in- 
ead of columns, to ſupport the entablature. - 
Caryatic ORDER' is that whoſe entablature is ſupported with 
ures of women, inſtead of columns. See CARTATI- 
DES. A 3 
Gothic Onpzx, that which deviates from. the ornaments 
and proportions of the. antique, and whoſe: columns. are 
either too maſſive, in manner of pillars 3 or too lender, 
like .poles 8 out of all meaſure, and carved 
with leaves of wild acanthus, thiſtles, cabbage, or the 


like. e en {1} . 
French Oxpzx is a new-contrived order, wherein the capital 
conſiſts of attributes agreeing ts that people ; as cocks-heads, 
flo wert- de · luces, &c. WI u Sc is e . 
Its proportions are ;'Corinthian:\. Such is that of M. I 
2 in the grand gallery of Verſailles ; and that of M. L 
c 


-- 


— 
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M. Le Clere gives 2 ſecond Taſcan order, and 2 So- 
niſb order, beſides his French order. — The Tuſcan. be 
planted trunks of trees on | tanks between the: firſt Tuſcan - and Doric. lis. height 
— 1 — aut res 117 | be makes 23 ſemidiameters, 22 miigutes ; the. column 
Hence they took the hint of | +to have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 3, 20d 
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ORD ORD 


1 rs its frieze to be adorn'd with | A perſon is ſaid to be promoted to erders per ſaltum, when 
22 minutes; 380 ” java Tuſcany. he has not before paſled the inferior bg he council of 
—— 4 1% order he places between the Corinthian and | Conſtantinople forbids any biſhop being ordained without 
The +. The whole order he makes 30 ſemidiameters, paſſing all the degrees; yet church-hiſtory furniſhes us with 
Compo utes ; whereof the column has 9, and 25 min. the] inſtances of biſhops conſecrated, without having paſſed the 
25 1 1 16, and 18 min. and the entablature 4, and 15 min. order of rieſthood; and Panormus ſtill thinks ſuch an ordi- 
AL the abacus he ſuſtains with little volutes; the | nation valid. 


15 in lieu of a roſe, has a lion's ſnout ; that animal Military OrDpeRs, are companies of knights, inſtituted by 
N the ſymbol of Spain, and expreſſing the ſtrength, gravi-| kings and princes ; either for defence of the faith, or to 
43 prudence of that nation. p | confer marks of honour, and make diſtinctions among their 
Sd On.vsrs. See the article GREEK. | jects, | . tg | 
Go OE + ſed for a claſs or diviſion of the members There have been five orders, purely military, in England ; 
pe the body of a ſtate; with regard to aſſemblies, prece-| vz. thoſe of the knights of the garter, knights bannerets, 
KA knights of the bath, knights bachelors, and knights baro- 
In this ſenſe, order is a kind of dignity, which, under the] nets, See the inſtitution of each under its proper article, 
ſame name, is common to ſeveral perſons z and which, of GARTER, Barn, BARONET, 
itſelf, does not give them any particular public authority, OaDpEeR of the Thiſtle. See the article TursTLE. 
but only rank, and a. capacity of arriving at honours and | The French have had five military orders ; viz. that of the 
 employments. |: f genette, inſtituted by Charles Martel ; but which ſoon fell. 
To abridge this definition; order may be ſaid to be a 455 — The order of the Virgin Mary, ſince called the order of 
nity attended with an aptitude for public employ. — By the Star, inſtituted by king John in 1352.—The order of 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from an office, which is the exer-| St. Michael, inſtituted in 1469. by Lewis IX.— The order 


| — | of the Holy Ghoſt, or the blue ribband ; the members of : 
> In this ſenſe, nobility is an order, &c. The clericate is alſo | which are firſt to be knights of St. Michael. See Hol v 
an order, Ste | is | | GHosT.—And the order of St. Louis, inſtituted by Lewis 


ORDER is alſo the title of certain antient books, containing | XIV. in 1693. | | 
the divine office, with the order and manner of its per-] The princes ef the blood, marſhals of France, admirals, and 


Aries to Taurus, thence to Gemini, &c,—lIt goes contrary to ORDER of the Elephant. 


| formance. generals, become knights of St. Louis by their offices. 

* Roman order is that wherein are laid down the ceremonies | ORDER of Alcantara, CALCANTARA, 

a which obtain in the Roman church. See RIT UAL.  OnDER of the Band, | Band. 
OxDER, in aſtronomy, &c.—A planet is ſaid to go according ORDER of Christ. CHRIST. 

: to the order of the ſigns, when it is direct; proceeding from ORrDER of the Croſs. 1 Cross. 
3 


"Bow ELEPHANT. : 


the order or ſucceſſion of the ſigns, when it is retrograde, i. e. | ORDER of the Golden Fleece. | FLEECE. f 
when it goes back from Piſces to Aquarius, &c. TM ORDER of the Knot. Knor. 
OrDeR, in war, denotes an arrangement of the parts of an | ORDER of the Roſary, Ros Ak v. 
army, either by land or fea 3 A 44 for marching, ſailing, ORDER of the Star. STAR, 
; or engaging. See Army. - * OapER of the Stole, Ke. 1 , \ STOLE, Ce. | |, 
OnxpzR of battle, is the placing the battalions and ſquadrons in | Religious military ORDERs, are thoſe inſtituted in defence | 


one, two, or three lines, according as the ground will allow, the faith, and privileged to ſay maſs ; and withal are prohi- 1 | 
either in order to engage the enemy, or to be reviewed by the | bited marriage, &c, 
general. See LIx E, Ge. ; Of this kind are the knights of Malta, * St. John of Je- Tal 
An Orper of march is diſpoſed in two or three columns, | rufalem.—Such alſo were the knights Templars, the knights 1 
according to the ground. The orders and evolutions make | of Calatrava, knights of St. Lazarus, Teutonic knights, 


1 the ſubject of the ſcience of tatic. | c. See each under its proper article, MALTA, TEu- 
Oapzx is more particularly uſed for the equal diſtance of one PLAR, Co. 4, 8 | | [ 
. rank, or file, from +. Father Putignani accounts thoſe military orders where mar- | 


The uſual order in files is three feet; in ranks ſix feet] riage is not allowed, real religious orders.—F. Papebroch 


The open or marching order is twice as much. ſays, it is in vain to ſearch for military orders before the it 


k Ozpers, by way of eminency, or holy OxbERs, denote a lth century. WO x . | 
Pp character peculiar to eccleſiaſlics, whereby they are ſet apart Religious ORDERs are congregations, or ſocieties, of mona- | 
. for the miniſtry. | | _ tics, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame manner, 

| This the Romaniſts make their ſixth ſacrament. and wearing the ſame habit. 


In the reformed churches there are but three ordert; vis. | Religious orders may be reduced to five kinds; viz. monks, * 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. In the Romiſh church there] canons, knights, mendicants, and regular clerks. See each un- | | 
are ſeven, excluſive of the epiſcopate : all which the council | der its proper article, Monx, Canon, &c. | | 
of Trent injoins to be received, and believed, on pain of Father Mabillon ſhews, that till the IXth century, almoſt | 
2 | W all the monaſteries in Europe followed the rule of St. Bene- 
They are diſtinguiſhed into petty, or ſecular orders; and na- dict; and that the diſtinction of orders did not commence 
jor, or ſacred orders. 5 | 'P till upon the reunion of ſeveral monaſteries into one con- 
petty, or minor Ox DE ks, are four; viz. thoſe of door- | gregation ; that St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, firſt began this 


i keeper, exorciſt, reader, and acolyth. reuftion, bringi ſeveral houſes under the dependence of 

5 Thoſe in petty orders may marry without any diſpenſation : | Cluny : that, a little afterwards, in the XIth century, the 

« in effect, the petty orders are looked on as little other than | Camaldulians aroſe; then, by degrees, the congregation of 
formalities, and as degrees neceſſary to arrive at the higher | Vallombroſa; the Ciftertians, Carthuſians, Auguſtines; and 
orders. Vet the council of Trent is very ſerious about them : | at laſt, in the XIIIch century, the Mendicants. He adds, 

3 injoins that none be admitted into them, without underſtand- that Lupus Servatus, abbot of F errieres, in the IXth cen- 

| Ing Latin; and recommends it to the biſhops, to obſerve the | tury, is the firft that ſeems to diſti the order of St. 

intervals of conferring them, that the perſons may have a| Benedict from the reft, and to ſpeak of it as a particular 

þ ſufficient time to exerciſe the function of each order : but it] © order. © . e 120 

5 leaves the biſhops a power of diſpenſing with thoſe rules; ſo M bite order denotes the order of regular canons of St. Au- 
that the four orders are uſually conferred the ſame day, and | guſtine. $2 | # | 

* only make the firſt part of the ceremony of ordination. | "Black order denoted the order of Benedictines. 

of The Greeks diſavow theſe petty orders, and paſs immediate -] Theſe names were. firft given theſe two orders from the co- 

G 1 the ſubdiaconate; and the reformed to the diaconate, |  lour of their habit; but are diſuſed fince the inſtitution of 

+ it firſt riſe Fleury dates in the time of the emperor | . ſeveral other orders, who wear the ſame colours, 

he Juſtinian. There is no call nor benefice required for the | Grey order was the antient name of the Ciftertians ; but 
four petty orders; and a baſtard may even enjoy them with- | ſince the change of the habit, the name ſuits them no more. 

al out any diſpenſation z, nor does bigamy diſqualify. _ _ ' | Oxpaer of Charity. See the article CHARITY. W 

15 Sacred, or Major OxDERs, we have already obſerved, are ORDER F St. Saviour. See the article Sa vioux. 
three ; viz., thoſe of deacon, prieſt, and biſhop. Wird ODER. See the article THIAD. Do 

Pp The council of Trent, retrieving the antient diſciple, for-|OzDERr, in the geometry of curves. See GND ER, Lins, 

Le bids any perſon being, admitted to the major er ders, unleſs „ eee | brad; 5 
he be in cable eſffion of a benefice ſufficient for a de- Book of ORD ERS. See the article Boox. "2 

N cent ſubliſtence; allowing no ordinations on patrimonies or | ORDER Tnterlecutory, in law. See InTERLOCUTORY, _ 

he | Penlions; except where * biſhop judges it for the ſervice of "ORDINAL, OnvpinaLs, a book containing the order or 

ht Wo eg nds | þ manger of performing divine ſervice. See RITVAL, | 

un 4 8 * STAT 14 4 : 588 ; 1 . $ K | s 15 | - On A, 

23 


SKD . ORD 
an epithet given to ſuch numbers the trunnions, and f at the muzzle. And the ordi 
% 292 2 rr Fo rank they al tified culverins are every way as the doubly 2 1 


can 
and the leſſened culverins as the ordinary cannon, 1 5 ul 


; Gre CAnDiNAL. __ touch-hole, { at the trunnions, and { at the muzzle, 
ORDINANCE, or OxDONNANCE, a law, ſtatute, or com- Oxpinaxch, in painting. See the article Onvott ance, 
a ſovereign, or ſuperior. RDINANCE, or OxbDNANCE Office, is the ſtanding 
122 dinance of parlia ment is ordinary uſed in the ſame ſenſe] magazine of arms, habiliments, inſtruments, and of 
1 or act of parliament. war, as well by ſea as land ; not only of thoſe lod n 
the parliament-rolls, acts are often called ordinanges}| the Tower, but in all the gariſons, caſtles, forts, t. 
F parliament. — Though in ſome caſes we find a di Great Britain : from 1 7 as occaſion requires; bs th. 


ce made between the two; ordinances being only — eſty's armies, &c, ate fu 

* things, by way of prohibition;. and 3 of be- 12 officers of the er ate, the ma/tet-general, from 
+ dlgered y ths commons alone: -whereas an act is a4 whom are derived all orders and diſpatches relating to ie 

* law, and cannot be altered but by king, lords, ſame, as the ſervice _— beſt require. This poſt 

mons.. . been annexed to the office of general and —— in 
: ward Coke Alters that an ordinance of parliament chief. 
- 4 from an act, as the latter can only be made by the Under him is a lieutenant-general of the ordinance, who receives 
- Kinj VALE Fog ory es orders from the maſter· general, and the reſt of the 


be made by one or two of, them. officers = the board ; ſees them duly executed; ordets the 
the fore, bs a ſtatute made in the 34th year off firin ns on days of rej cjoicing z and ſees the train of 
ting to foreſt-matters, . tted out wheti ordered'to the field; 


10 the French TT erdomances are ſuch laws as are Next © to him is the ſurveyor-general, who has the inf 


en rſh ent & d venir ſalut. cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers ; be allows all bills of 
N or — ate is alſo a general term for all] Keeps a check on labourers, c. ow, 
great or cannon, mortats, Or. uſed in War. Under theſe is a clerk of the ordinance, who records all or · 
Tue 2 of a piece of ordinance are the outſide, round] ders and inſtructions given for the government of the office; 
_ the piece, "which i is ca — the ſuper ficies of her metal: with all patents, Fa names of officers, &c. dra all 
the ſubſtance, or ' whole maſy of metal, called her body ;} eſtimates for proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, inftruMtions, 
the part next us, when ſhe ſtands ready to fire, the breech, } commiſſions, deputations 2285 Ge, and ſerves * ch 
or ceyle and the el, or round knob at the end of it, check between the two iccomprants of the office, 
the caſcabell; by ae the caſcabell-dock. The trunnions are] for money, the other for ſtores. 
| the two knobs, or ears, which hold the Abe * * has alſo a ic NN 
Manigliant, or dolphins, in rman ordinanice, ammunition, ſtores, Cc. ther on 
1 placed the beck: of 2 NA and indents, and gives in legal fecurity for the ae e 
3 war "3 dot and Os re r 
, more eaſil \ 
0 rings about a _ of ordinighte . are five: the baſe- Here is alſo a clork of the deliverits, whoſe du 74 is to draw up 


rig, that which is next below the touch-hole : the next] all proviſions, either at the Tower, or any of his hs 

above the touch: hole,: is called the reinforced ring: the next} jeſty's magazines, to ſee =_ — executed, c. 

to that forwards the: {runnion- * the next to that, the An laſtly, ,a treaſur whoſe Hande paſſes the 'mo- 
© cornice-rin "hr at the mouth, the muzzle-ring,, or 7 Lf — whole e, ah i | for payment of falaties a 
J 2 Ai rings near the mouth are . © ed 


* Oabixaxvck. Sce e de wet SbixctiG, 
As — yo" r ; the whole cavity or bore of 15 IK A, in an — were 1. ſort of a deing 


piece is called ok wi or mou of the 2 ie thoſe appointed to exhibit combats on certain Rated das, 
the trunnions, an 1 e or the vacant cyi lin} Eo. 
der : that part from . 8 2 2 of the cavity, ORDINARY, ſomething that happens, or paſſes frequently, 


or ſo much of it as containeth ” is loaded with or uſually 
der and ſhot, is called the e, The . The age PX We fay, N yr courſe of things : 'whitever is done 
* "month, the caliber: and the ſpace, between the and the}. without miracles, is done by ordinary agents. 
er, D of the piece 1 the vent ; the] ORDINARY Culver in. article een. 
* the SE of the E: on; the 1 OurmAnr Minion, &c., See the article MintoN, c. 
Ka e, 


| Embaſſader, or Envoy in OxDINARY, he who is ſent to tefide 
tedly, and for a number of years, in the coutt of ſame 
prince or ſtate, to keep up A unde n ding, fnd 
Man, intereſts of his nation. 

[OrDINARY is alſo 4 to ſeveral officers and ſervants be 
rn” dis i gin (divided b. Bd a. longing to.the ing 's houſhold, who attend on comon cc. 
dae, . a, fr con, 122 or „ minion — Thus we is „ phyſician i in ordinary, Scc. 
largeſt, ſaker . e culverin and OxpINARY, ORDINA 108, in the civil ly, is any judge 


5 demi: culverin o into culverin veſted with 2 to take cd izance of chuſes, in bs 
£ . culverin ordinary, . largeſt, demi - cannon on right, 3 he is a 3 and not by deputz- 
* e demi - cannon large, and royal whole] tion. 
* Onpixary, in n add en ue, denotes him who 
3 bs 4 weights 7 wheraf, as alſo the weighty| bas put Ah immediate juriſdiction in 1 eccleſiaſtical cauſe 
ka 1 ullets they carry, [ee 17 i in a particular table u in ſuch a p 
© "the article CAN: piece under its Io which ſenſe archdeacohs are ordinaries.—Thodgh the 2p- 


bead, Cannon, oy: Be 7 N pellation be moſt frequently given to the biſiop of the dioteſe, 
Tbe fir 2 and ſerviceableneſs e , 'who has the ordinar ry debe harte, and the coll 
ke. much on the thickneſs of Nh ly rue , eſpecially about ve is | tion to benefices « herein, 


2 pher ally breech, which is its . Thy are ſeveral chapels, chapters, abbeys, Ec. exempted 
10 arc 


| cu riſdiction of the ordinary. . 
e e e fs called 20 The cer e etdnry ofthe what — 
and receive from, the K- Wer of i 


« pieces, Thoſe doubl 


The fortification of a po indi —_— 
wy” S — . K Wy 5 
rn nag rh wer PLE IT Hs 
at 7 [ vx atghe myzzle,. 

double- 


? J . Eend, 


pieces. Thoſe wave bu ine n 18 8 
= "firs The Robiilh! cat canoniſts call the phate 
ſince by the Lateran council he 425 

1 'y prevention, to all hor Hop in excl 

ordinary 

RDINARY of Ares and Stunt was a of the bid 
17 Be oe ene pede to Ut] of ihe bid 
3 and judge whether they read or not; allo te 
drm divine ſervice for them, and ahſt in prepating the 


tbe: v, or Honourable OR DMAUV, in 
rn W 
r ne and u de touch hall {7 t that art. 


— 5 
4 


* 


>, firſt, ſecond, tenth, hundredth, Cc. are ordinal num · reſpets.—The ordinary ſortißed cannons have & at he 


s authority alone. All ordonnances} of the ordinance, ſtores, and proviſions of War, in the 


e 


0 
0 


V. 


mn S 


CART TEENS ETS ES TCH 


honourable ordinaries are ten in number; viz. the chief, 
le, bend, feſſe, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, berdure, and orle. 
fo Lach in its place, CHIEF, Pain, &c 
* The heralds give ſeveral reaſons for their being called honour - 
able; viz. 1. Their great antiquity, as £7 ben uſed ever 
ſince armoury was ſet on foot. And, 2. Fot that they denote 
the ornaments moſt neceſſary for noble and generous men : 
thus the chief repreſents the helmet, wreath, or crown, 
covering the head : the pale repreſents his lance or ſpear : 
the bend and bar, his belt; the feſſe, his ſcarf; the croſs and 
faltier, his ſword ; the chevron, his boots and ſpurs ;z and the 
bordure and orle, his coat of mail. e 
As to the allotting or diſtributing of theſe. ordinaries, ſome 
authors write, that when a gentleman, having behaved him- 
ſelf gallantly in 5 was preſented to the prince, or ge- 
neral, and a ſuitable co ; if he 
wounded in the head, they gave him a chief; if in the 
„be hid a chevron; and if his ſword and armour 


| were diſcoloured with the blood of the enemies, a croſs or | 


dure. 
— heralds have attempted to increaſe the number of 
honourable ordinaries to twenty; adding te thoſe above- 
mentioned, the plain quarter, the giron, the | be way 
dexter and finiſter, emmanch dexter and ſiniſter, 
chanſſe dexter and ſiniſter, and the point. But theſe are not 


t authorized. | 
ORDIN ATE. See the article Co-oRDINATE. 


ORDINATES, in geometry and conics, are lines drawn from 


any point of the circumference of an ellipſis, or other conic 
ion, perpendicularly acroſs the axis, to the other fide. 
The Latins call them ordinatim applicatæ. Such are the lines 
MM, MM, &c. (Tab. Conics, Fig. 26.) 
Half of each of theſe, as the 1 EM, Fn Boe — pro- 
ly only ſemi-ordinates, tho larly called ordinates. 
* hf the ſecond order ; If te parallel right lines 
be drawn ſo as to meet the curve in three points; a right 
line which cuts theſe parallels ſo, as that the ſum of two 
parts terminating at the curve on one fide the ſecant, is 
equal to the third part terminated at the curve on the other 
fide; will cut all other right lines parallel to theſe, and that 
meet the curve in three points, after the fame manner; 
i. e. ſo as that the ſum of the two parts on one fide will al- 
ways be equal to the third part on the other ſide. And theſe 


three parts, equal on either fide, Sir Iſaac Newton calls ordi- | 


natim applicatæ, or ordinates of curves 'of the ſecond order, 
See CURVE. 


OrDINATE in @ parabola. PARABOLA. 
ORDINATE in an hyperbala. See E 
OubixArE in an ellipfis. | ELLIrsIs. 


OrxpinaTE ratio. is that wherein the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to 
its conſequent. - 


ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders; or of 


initiating a candidate into the diaconate, or prieſthood. 
The ordination of biſhops is more properly called conſecra- 
tin, , e f | 


Ordination has always been eſteemed the principal prerogative 


of ſpiritual ſovereignty in theit dioceſes. 

In the antient diſcipline there was no ſuch thing as a vague, 
and abſolute ordination ; but every one was to have a church, 
whereof he was to be ordained clerk, or prieſt.—In the twelfth 


title, or benefice. 

The council of Trent reffored the antient diſcipline, and ap- 
pointed, that none ſhould be ordained but thoſe who were pro- 
vided of a benefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt them. The ſhadow of 
which praQice ſtill obtains among us. AER 
The reformed- hold the call of the people the only thing 
eſſential to the validity of the miniſtry; and teach, that or- 


and authentic. 


held except on the firſt, fourth, ſeventh, and tenth months. 
Wich us, ordination-days are the four ſundays immediately 


Lent, Trinity-ſunday, and the ſundays ' following the firſt 
wedneſday after September the 14th, and December the 13th. 
ope Alexander II. condemns ordination per ſaltum, as they 
allit; i. e. the leaping to a ſuperior order without paſſing 
N the inferior. £ . 
OL NANCE. See the article ORDINANCE. 
di ONNANCE, or O DIN ANcR, in painting 
polition of the parts of a picture, either with regard to the 
whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, maſſes, 
2 aſpects, Se. | 
1 the ordonnance there are throe thi 


place, or ſcene. © | 
cont; ne, where; 


Vox. II. 


the diſtribution, how ; and the 


* 109, CHams. | | 


of biſhops ; and they {till retain, the function as a kind of mark 


e coat-armour ordered him; if he were 


| 


century they grew" more remiſs, and ordained without any | 


| 


dination is only a ceremony which renders the call more auguſt | 


The council of Rome in 744. orders, that no erdinations ſhall | 


following the ember- weeks; being the ſecond ſunday in| 


, denotes the 


regarded ; viz. the 


the dimenſions, or quanti 


In the firſt, fegard is to be had to the diſpoſition of things td 
ſerve as a ground work; and to the plan, or poſition of bo- 
dies: under the former whereof come, 1, The /andſchepe ; 


' Whether an uninhabited place, where there is a full liberty of 


repreſenting all the extravagancies of nature; or inhabited, 
where the marks of cultivation, &c. muſt be exhibited. 

2. The building, whether ruſtic; wherein the painter's fancy 
is at liberty: or regular; wherein a nice attention is required 
to the orders. 4» 

3. The mixture of both; wherein tis a maxim to compoſe 


in great pieces, and make the ground-plot big enough; to 


neglect ſome little places, in order tobeftow more on the whole 
maſs, and to ſhew the more conſiderable places with the more 
advantage; and to mark ſome agitation in all the things that 
move. 

As to plans of bodies, they are either ſolid ; which, again, 
are either ſo by nature, and which muſt be proportioned to 
their places; or artificial, where regard is to be had to the 
rules of geometry, perſpective, architecture, &c. — Or 
they move: which they do, either by a voluntary motion, 
wherein care muſt be had to proportion them to their ſitua- 
tion, and to ſtrengthen them by regarding the equilibrium; 
or by ſome extraordinary power, as machines, &c. where the 
cauſes of their motions muſt appear. Or they ate things at 
a diſtance. In all which an even plane muſt {till be propoſed 
to find their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle their place by ſudden 
breaks and diſtances agreeable to perſpective. 

In placing the figures, regard mult be had, 1. To the group, 
which connects the ſubject, and ſtays the fight. In this are 
to be confidered the knot, or nodus, which binds the group; 
and the nearneſs of figures, which we may call the chain, as 
it holds them together; that the group be ſuſtained by ſome- 
thing looſe and diftin from it; and by the ſame joined and 
continued to the other groups : and that the lights and ſhadows 
be fo diſpoſed, as that we may at once ſee the effect of all the 
parts of the compoſition. | | 

2. To the actions, wherein forced attitudes are to be avoided, 
and ſimple nature ſhewn in her moſt advantageous puſtures. 


In weak and lean figures, the nudities are not to be ſhewn ; 


but occaſions of covering them are to be ſought.” In all human 
figures, ſpecial care to be taken, the head be well placed be- 
tween the ſhoulders ; the trunk on the haunches; and the 
whole on the feet. | 2 

3. To the drapery; which is to be 1 ſo as it may 
appear-real garments, and not ſtuffs looſely thrown on. The 
folds to be ſo diſpoſed as to leave the great parts, wherein the 
nudity may appear, free; ranging the little folds about the 
Joints, and avoiding them on the relievo of the members. 
And, laſtly, to diſpoſe the draperies, by raiſing the tuff, and 
letting it fall eaſily and lightly, that the air ſuſtaining the 
folds may let them fall ſoft. aps ey 
Laſtly, in the centraſt, are to be conſidered the actions, 
which vary infinitely : the aſpects, which, in actions of 
the ſame Lind, may, by their difference, make a contraſt: 


the ſituation, according as they meet above or under the ſight, 


O 


far or near. And, laſtly, cuſtom; which extends, indeed, 
to all parts of painting, but is particularly to be regarded in ' 
the ordonnance ;_ to be managed diſcreetly, however, and 
ſtiffneſs and formality avoided, | 
RDONNANCE, in architecture, is nearly the ſame as in paint- 
ing ; v:z, the compoſition of a building, and the diſpoſition 
oth, parts, both with regard to the whole, and to one an- 
other. DAR 

Vitruvius defines ordonnance to be that which regulates the ſize 
o magnitude of all the parts of a building with reſpect to their 
uſe. 


This definition, is cenſured by M. Perrault, who takes the 


ordonnance to conſiſt in the diviſion of the plan or ſpot of 
ground whereon the building is to be raiſed ; i. e. in the ap- 

rtioning or laying it out, agreeably to the intended dimen- 

ons of the whole fabric; which Mr. Evelyn expreſſes in 
fewer words, by. determining the meaſure of what is aſ- 
s ſigned to compoſe the ſeveral apartments.... 
On this foundation, ordonnance is the, judicious contrivance 
of the plan or model; as when the court, hall, lodgings, 
Sc. are neither too large, nor too little: but the court, 
v. gr. affords convenient light to the apartments about it, 
and is large enough for ual acceſs. | The hall of fit capa- 


Ay to receive company; the bed-chambers accordingly, &c. 
” h . 


en theſe diviſions are either too great, or too ſmall, with | 
reſpect to the place, as a large court to a little houſe, or a 


little chamber in a magnificent palace; the fault is in the er- 


donnance. 5 | . 
This the antients called taxis; and diſtinguiſhed it from dia- 
theſis, diſpoſition; which is, where all the parts and members 


of a building are aſſigned their juſt place and ſituation with 


regard to their quality, office, rank, &c, without any regard to 
| : as, that the veſtible or porch be 
before the hall, the hall before the parlour, and that before the 

be. 7Q wich- 


ORG 


withdrawing-room, &c. The bed. chambers, again, to look to 


the ſun · riſing; and libraries, galleries of paintings, and cabi- 
nets of curioſities, c. to the north. 
ORE, in natural hiſtory, the mineral glebe, earth, or ſtone, 
dug out of mines, to be purified, and to have the metalline 
parts procured, and ſeparated from the fame. 
be ore is frequently called the mineral; and by ſome the 
marcafite ; though, on other occaſions, a difference is made 
in the fignification of theſe two words; the denomination ore 
being ke. given where the mineral is rich enough of metal to 
be wrought.—W hen it is not, it is denominated marcaſite. 
See Supplement, article Ort. 8 
Ort, in navigation. See the article Oar. A. 
ORGAL, or AxGoLL, the lees of wine dried, and uſed by 
dyers to prepare the cloth for the more readily taking their ſe- 
veral colours. . 
ORGAN, 
Aa nd deftined for ſome certain action, uſe, or operation. 
' Orxcan, or ORGANICAL part, in phyſiology, is ſuch a part 
ol the body as is capable of the performance of ſome perfect 
act, or operation. | 
In which ſenſe, all the parts, even the moſt ſimple, may be 
denominated grganical. | 


r 
theſe, though appropriated to one ſingle action, are eſteemed 
econdary organs. ; 
hus the veins, arte: ies, nerves, and muſcles, are primary 
© organs ; and the hands, fingers, c. are ſecondary organs. 
OrGan of ſenſe is that part of an animal body, by means 
whereof it perceives external objects. 
Theſe, ſome divide into internal, 
external, viz. the eye, ear, noſe, Tc. 
OxGan, in mulic, denotes the largeſt and 
all wind-inftruments; chiefly uſt for playing a thorough baſs, 
with all its accompaniments, See Mus1c. pe ent, 
The invention of the organ is very antient, though it is 
it was little uſed till the eighth century. It ſeems to 
bave been borrowed from the Grecks. Vitruvius deſcribes 
one in his tenth book. The emperor. Julian has an epigram 
in its praiſe. 
bellows, .which might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; 
and another at Jeruſalem, which might 
of Olives. The ſtructure of the modern organ may be con- 
- ceived as follows: 
in e f its largeſt 
ſize is uſi exp of its pipe : 
| . 32 feet, of 16 feet, of 8 feet, and 
of 2 feet. 3 


4 


Church organs conſiſt of two parts ; viz. the main body of 
poſitive, or little 
before the great 


the organ, called the 


eat organ ; and the 
organ, which is a 


buffer, uſually | 


—_—...-*- 
The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has only 
one body; and two or three, when it has a politive, The 
large organs have four, ſometimes five, ſets. Beſides, the 
| pedals or largeſt pipes 
whereof are played by the feet. The keys of an organ are 
uſually divided nto four octaves; viz. the ſecond ſub - octave, 
firſt ſub· octave, middle octave, and firſt oftave. Each octave 
is divided into twelve ſtops or frets ; whereof the ſeven black 
mark the natural ſounds, and the five white the artificial 


tural ftops or keys are uſually marked white, the artificial | 


ones The pedals extend to two or three octaves at 
pleaſure of the organiſt : 
Each key or ſtop 
which correſponds, . 
are rows of pipes on the ſound-board. holes of each 
row are opened and ſhut by a regiſter or ruler pierced 
with 48 holes. By drawing the regiſter, the holes of one 
row are „ becauſe the holes of the regiſter - corre- 
to thoſe of the ſound-board. So that, by opening a 
the wind brought into the ſound- board by a large pair 
a into the pipe, which correſponds 

the ſound-board. But by puſhing the 
holes of the regiſter not anſwering to any 


puſhed * 
wing ſeveral regiſlers, ſeveral rows of pipes are opened; 
the ſame thing happens, if the ſame regiſter correſpond 


to ſeveral rows, Hence the rows of pipes become either 
fimple or compound : imple, when only one row anſwers: 


” 


- to one regiſter; 


«yer, is uſed in the general for any thing framed: 


1 fide the mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet farther aſundet, 


made ſquare, and their extremity Bae with a valve 0 
l 1 tampion of leather. The ſound of 

The organs are divided into primary and ſecondary.— The 
| 32 are thoſe compoſed of ſimilar parts, and appointed 


ſome one ſingle function. Such as conſiſt of ſeveral of | 
| 
longeſt pipe is 16 feet; though in extraordinary organs i l 
which is the brain; and 


moſt harmonious of 


St. Jerom mentions one with twelve pair of 


be heard to the mount 


of ſeveral rows of pipes, Its 


have their key, the ſtops or touches | 


ſo that the number of ſtops is | 


poiſed down djjers 8 vabe or plug, | 
| 22 to as many holes as there | 


of the ſound-board, that row of pipes anſwering to 
r is ſhut. Whence it follow, chat by 


compound, where ſeveral. The organiſts || 


ORG 


fay, 'a row is compound, when ſeveral pipes play upon Preffn; 
one ſtop. : 
The pipes of the organ are of two kinds ; the one with mou 
like our flutes ; the other with reeds. The firſt, called bom 
of mutation, conſiſt, . X | 
1. Of a foot AABB (Tab. Miſcell. Fig. 15.), which 4 
hollow cone, and which receives the wind that is to "x 
the pipe. 2. To this foot is faſtened the body of the g 
BBDD. Between the. foot and the body of the pipe is ag. 

phragm, or partition, EEF, which has a little, long, nao 
aperture to let out the wind. Over this aperture is the mou 
BBCC; whoſe upper lip, CC, being level, cuts the wind a 
it comes out at the aperture. ; 
The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with a twelfth part 
of tin, and of wood. Thoſe of tin are always open at ther 
extremities : their diameter is very ſmall, and their ſound 
very clear and ſhrill. Thoſe of lead mixed are larger, 
the ſhorteſt open, the longeſt are quite ſtopped ; the men 
ones y ſtopped, and having beſides a little ear on 


in order to raiſe or lower the ſound. The wooden pi 


ipes 1 ſoft; the | 3 er 
pipes is v o e large ones ftop are uſi 
wood; the ſmall — of lead. The longeſt pipes * 
graveſt ſound; and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute: their le 
and widths are made in the reciprocal ratio's of their ſound. 
and the diviſions regulated by their rule, which they call, 
pbaſen. But the pipes that are ſhut are of the ſame length a 
the open ones, which yield the ſame ſound. Uſually, de 


32. The pedal tubes are always open, though made of woe, 


A reed. pipe conſiſts of a foot AABB (Tab. Mjel 
85 16.), which carries the wind into the „ Or teed 
Cb, which is a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted at its extrem 
D into a kind of mould II, by a wooden tampion FC 
The ſhalot is covered with a plate of copper EEFF „ fitted 
at its extremity FF into the mould by the. ſame wooden 
tampion: its other extremity E E is at liberty; ſo that the 
air entering the ſbalot, makes it tremble or ſhake agi 
the reed; and the longer that part of the tongue which i 
at liberty, FL, is made, the deeper is the + The 
mould li. which ſerves to fix the ſhalot or zeed, the 
tongue, tampion, &:. ſerves alfo to ſtop the foot of the 
ipe, and to oblige the wind to go out wholly at the reed, 
fly, in the mould is ſoldered the part HHKK, called the 
tube, whoſe inward opening is a continuation of that of the 
_ The form of this tube is different in the different rad 
| The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in the ſound of a rei. 
pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that of the 
pipe CK, taken from the extremity C of the ſhalot, to te 
. 14 | * 23 
he quality ſound depends on the width of the reed, 
the tongue, and the tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of 
the agate the figure of the tube, and the quantity d 


wind. CR 
To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, add a valve to the 
port-vent, which lets the wind go in rg ſbakes. | 
Flydraulic OxGan denotes a muſical machine that plays by 
means of water inſtead of wind. | | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral in Italy in the grotioes of vineyards 
Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented organs that played by 
r air with water, as is ſtill practiſed. Archi- 
medes and Vitruvius have left us deſcriptions of the hydrauic 
organ, Felibien, de la Vie des Archit. 
In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and lay: 
medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen one 
of theſe Hydraulic organs; with two men, one on the right, 
the other on the left, ſceming to pump the water which pl: 
it, and to liſten to its ſound. It has only eight pipes, placed 
on a round pedeſtal. The inſcription is PLACEA SPE TN, 
if it be not wrong copied, which we ſuſpect. | 
ORGANICAL, in the antient muſic, was that part performed 
with inſtruments. 7p | - 
The erganical comprehended three kinds of inftruments; via. 
wind- inſtrumenti, as the trumpet, flute, &c. fringed inn. 
ments, as the. lute, lyre, &c. and pulſatile infiruments, t 
thoſe played on by beating, as drums, c. See each ins 
place,. Lans, .. . 
OnGAnIcal part is that part of an ianmal or plant deſtined fot 
Oc ee die of ſome parti function. 
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RGANICAL diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in an organical part of the bod) 
| whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, or deſtroyed: + 
ORGANICAL deſcription of curves is the of be. 
| ſcribing them on a plane, by means of inſtruments. Ser 
Cunyp rx. . | 


17 
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Orxcaomus, an ecſtaſy, or impetuous deſire 


caſioned by a turgeſcency of the ſeminal veſſels, 
longer able to reſtrain their contents. 


nce, or thr- 


ORGASM of 
of coition, OC 
which are no 
| rd is Greek, oy20c05, denoting viole 

8 2 ; from 174 turgeo, 'I ſwell. 


jents alſo extend orgaſm to the other humours, and 
La 2 which, being accumulated, and coming to 
ſerment, demand excretion. | " 1 
Quincy uſes orgaſm for an impetuous, or too quick, motion of 
the blood, or ſpirits 3 whereby the muſcles are diſtended with 
mmon force. 
ORGIA *, o , in 2 feaſts and ſacrifices performed 
in honour of Bacchus, i ituted by Orpheus, and chiefly 
celebrated on the mountains by wild, diſtracted women, 
called Bacche. N Y | 
fEuſebius derives the word am Tys opyne, fury, madneſs, 
Others from epos, mountain; becauſe Orpheus, removed from 
Thrace to mbunt Citheron : others from yas, a place 
conſecrated to ſome divinity : others from «igy-4r, to re- 
move, repulſe ; in regard the profane were to be driven 
away - a | 
The orgia were alſo called Orphica, from their inſtitutor.— 
They were held every third year. The chief ſolemnities were 
in the night · time ; and were attended with all manner of 
impurities, | 
Servius ſays, that at firſt orgia was a common name for all 
kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks; of the ſame import 
with the word ceremoniæ among the Romans. | 
ORGUES, in the military art, thick long pieces of wood 
pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a ſeparate 
rope over the gateway of a city, ready on any ſurprize or 
attempt of the enemy to be let down to ſtop up the gate. 
Oxcuss is alſo uſed for a machine compoſed of ſeveral har- 
quebuſs or muſquet-barrels, bound together ; by means 
whereof ſeveral exploſions are made at the ſame time; uſed 
to defend breaches, and other places attacked. 
ORGYA, ogyvie, an antient Grecian meaſure, c 
feet, 8 | 
Some repreſent the orgya as the Grecian pace. 
Heſychius deſcribes it as the ſpace comprehended between the 
two hands, when .the arms are extended ; anſwering to the 
Roman una, and our fathom. — 
ORIENT, OalExs, in geography and aſtronomy, the eaſt, or 
eaſt point, of the horizon. | 
It is thus called from the Latin eriri, to ariſe; becauſe it is 
in this point the ſun riſes, N | 
Equinoftial ORIENT is uſed for. that point of the horizon 
wherein the ſun riſes when he is in the equator, or when he 
enters the ſigns Aries and Libra. See Sräixo, and Au- 
TUMN. d 
Aflival OrreNT is the point wherein the ſun riſes in the mid- 
dle of ſummer, when the days are longeſt. 
Hybernal Ol EN is the point where the ſun riſes in the middle 
of winter, when. the days are ſhorteſt. OY 
ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards the eaſt with regard 
to us: in oppolition to vccidental. | 


ontaining ſix 


„ 


in the Eaſt-Indies (See PEART).— Oriental languages, mean- 


GUAGE. 
OntenTAL bezoard. See the article BzzoARD. 
ORIENT AL bibles. - See the article BiBLE, 
ORIENTAL emerald, See the article EMERALD. 
In aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, 
in the eaſt before the ſun. See R1s1NG. td. : 
ORIENTING, the turning a thing towards the eaſt, or diſ- 
ling it ſo as it may look towards the eaft. 


have made a mountain give 
or1enting of a church he was 
ORIFICE, Oxzyicrv 
Pipe, or other cavit 
RIFICE 


In this ſenſe we ſay, oriental pearls, q. d. ſuch as are found | 
ing the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Cophtic. See Lax- 


when it appears 


moſt religions, particular care has been taken to have] 
their temples oriented. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus is ſaid to 
way, becauſe it prevented the 
building, 2 
u, the mouth or apertute of a tube, 


„in anatomy, is particularly applied to the mouths of 


ORI 


mantius ; adding, indeed, that they firſt took their name from 
one Origen; by which he intimates, that it was not the Great 
Origen, And St. Auguſtine ſays expreſly it was another. 
As to their doQrine, Ml that modeſty will allow to be ſaid, 
is, that they rejected marriage; that they uſed ſeveral apo- 
cryphal books, as the acts of St. Andrew, c. and that, to 
excuſe their open crimes, they accuſed the catholics of doing 
the ſame in priv ge. : 4 
ORIGENIS TS, in church- hiſtory, followers of the errors of 
Origen, who maintained, that Chriſt is only the Son of God 
by adoption; that the buman ſoul had a pre- exiſtent ſtate, 
and had ſinned in heaven before the body was created ; that 
the torments of the damned ſhall not be eternal, but that the 
devils themſelves ſhall be relieved at laſt. *Þ 
St. Epiphanius inſiſts very largely on the errors of this father ; 
but, as he declares himſelf too warmly againſt him, there 
may be ſomewhat of exaggeration in what he ſays. Nor do 
St. Jerom, or Theophilus of Alexandria, ſeem to have kept 
their zeal within the proper bounds, in ſpeaking of Origen, 
For which reaſon, no doubt, it was, that St. Chryſoltom 
himſelf wzs accuſed of being an Origeniſt, bec-uſe not ſo 
vehemently bent againſt him. Origenſm ſpread itſelf chiefly 
among the monks of Egypt. . _ REN ih 08 
OR IGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph, of any thing; 
ſerving as a model, or exemplar, to be imitated or copied. 
Scarce any of the antient titles, tenures, &c. are now found 
in the originals. They are only vidimus's, or copies collated 
with the originals. r TE 3a 
OrtciNnAL in is that crime we become guilty of at our birth, 
by the imputation of Adam's diſobedience. . _ 
ather Malebranche accounts for original fin from natural 
cauſes; thus : Men at this day retain, in the brain, all the 
traces and impreſſions of their firſt parents. For all ani- 
mals produce their like, and with like traces in the brain; 
whence it is that animals of the ſame kind have the ſame 
8 and antipathies, and do the fame things on the 
ame occaſions : and our firſt parents, after their tranſgreſſion, 
received ſuch deep traces in the brain, by the impreſſion of 
ſenſible objects, that it was very poflible they might commu- 
nicate them to their children; ST IRS. 
Now, as it is neceffary, according to the order eftabliſhed 
by nature: that the thoughts of the ſoul be conformable to 
the traces in the brain; it may be ſaid, that as ſoon as we are 
formed in the womb, we are infected with the corruption of 
our parents: for, having traces iti the brain like thoſe of the 
perſons who gave us being, it is neceſſary we have the ſame 
thoughts, 1 fame inclinations with regard to ſenſible 
objects Thus, of courſe, we muſt be born with concu- 
piſcence, and original fin. With concupiſcente, if that be 
nothing but the natural effort the traces of the brain make on 
the mind to attach it to ſenſible things; arid with or:ginal 
fin, if that be nothing but the prevalency of concupiſcence z 
nothing, in fine, but theſe effects conſidered as vitorious; 
| and as maſters of the mind and heart of the child. 
ORIGINAL writs. See the article WRIT. 5D 
 ORIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are records; or tranſcripts; 
ſent to the remembrancer's office, out of chancery. 
differ from recorda, which contain the judgments and 
| K ings in ſuits tried before the barons. _. | . 
ORILLON, in fortification, a ſmall rounding of earth, lined 
with a wall; raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions that have 
caſemates; to cover the canon in the retired flank, and pre- 
vent their being diſmounted by the enemy: _ | 
There are other ſorts of orillons, properly called epaulements, 


almoſt of a ſquare figure, Rog 1 2 
of the conſtellations of the 


— 
* 
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ORION, in aſtronomy, one 

ſouthern hemiſphere. | 8 

The word is formed from the Greek ve, to make water; 

- the antients ſuppoſing, that it raiſed tempeſts at its rifing and 

ſetting. : ' 35 | 

The ftars in the conſtellation Orion, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 

are 37 ; in Tycho's, 62 ; in the Britannic catalogue, 80.— 

The names, ſituations, magnitudes, longitudes, and latitudes, 
whereof are as follow : CARL e 


2 ſeveral duQts, veſſels, and other cavities ; as of the blad- Names and ſituations of the ꝙ Longitudeq Latitude | = 
er, uterus, ſtomach, Se. | x: ars. | E South. 
fare upper orifice of the ſtomach is the part where hunger is| - | 8 . er 13 
t; the lower orifice is called the y u:s. l] Preced. and 6th in the lion's ſkin. II 7 32-3thts 25 3004 
2 * ſome operations in chemiſtry, where the orifices of | 5th in the lion's ſkin. - / oo 53/13 31 2044 
. el muſt be ſealed hermetically. - EE In | 7th.in the lion's ſkin, 7 46 oc 18 48 5514 
N Es is alſo uſed by extenfion for the aperture of a wound, ; 1 and north. in the lion's ſkin. 9 og 1 8 16 07 : 8. 
oa See Wounp, and ULczr, Is 3d in the lion's kin. 9 22-1111 09 17/6 
NIANS, Oktcentanri, à ſect of antient heretics, who| * ONS 1 | | 
8 ſurpaſſed the abominations of the Gnoſtic,  ' {| 4th in 3 lion's ſkin. 14 57 12 24 04 
ws Epiphanius ſpeaks of them as ſubſiſting in his time; E in the lion's ſkin; | 8 09 30% 02 5614 
© Mm very ſmall number, He ſeems to fix their riſe about | 2d in the lion's ſkin. + 10 00 34] 9 06 314 5 
4 NA e does w 3 . 5 155 . > . the lion's _ 911 420 $3 5104 3 
im. n the contrary, he diſtin es them rec. of a infor. tc ds the horn of 812 12 oc 7 25 06 
from the Origenifts, whom he 2 from Origen Ada- 10 K n * N 


North. in the preced. arm. 

South. and ſubſeq. in the arm. 12 40 11/13 04 

Subſ. ofthe infor. tow. the horn of N 13 27 34 7 21 325 
That againſt the preced. fide. 13 13 4820 07 5 
That againſt the preced. arm. 14 36 2411 45 5 

15 | * | | 
_— mene 30 00/31 10 fil 
More north. over the heel. 13 30 2629 

” f 14 46 42120 30 ono , 
N Tomes Od us 13 46123 31 1908 
Preced. and north. in the ſide. 15 48 42/19 37 

20 * 
In the preced. ſhoulder. 16 37 33116 51 


Preced. and ſouth. in the back. 


S. in the prec. fide under the girdle. 15 55 40/4 05 24% 
In the hilt of the ſword. 15 49 4785 34 4713 
In the calf of the preced. leg. 15 13 47130 57 445 
25 W 
Preced. of 4 in the back (as it were 16 50 50j20-08 1805 
ina right line) T7 23 22/24. 21 2906 
That foll. theſhoulder to the ſouth. 18 oa 5ojt7 20 25'5 
2d of four in the back. 18 01 ro o 09,6 
Preced. in the girdle. 18 01 38123 36 07 
5 | | 
Under the point of the ſword. 17 34 ©5130-35 124 


Preced. in the head. 
In the back the 3d. 


Prec. de contig. in the mid- 
dle of the ſword. . 
Preced. of the north. of the con- 


| tig, in the mid. of the ſword. 18 42 11128 10 1 
Subſeq. in the middle of theſword. 18 40 1 28 45 0 


That under the third ed abr 19 45 41125:.58 


Subſ. under the point of the {y 19 35 25130. 34 

Third and laſt in the girdle, 20 21 45|25 20 
| 45 | | ky 3 22 " 
Preced. in the hind-fide. 20 57 121 56 08 
2 2 32 37/6 89 85, 
In the hind- knee. 22 03 41133 07 Objg 
Preced. of two in the club. 24 22 23] 3 11 445 
Latter of two in the hind-fide. 23 38 231 37 106 

1 | | 
| : | 24 29 13 3 44 oi 
Vlittering ſtar in the hind-ſhoulder. 24 25 O0 04 2601 
| 235 14 10ſ21 38 Joſe 


Thatfollowiagthe fide outof form. 25 20 41/22 
Preced.ofthoſe following the knee. 25 23 32/33. 
TG 


26 29 13] 3 47 3106 6 


Tn the lower part ofthe hind-arm. 26 16 05/13 
- Subſeq. in the club. 26 36 © 


| 26 21 38118 o1 56 
hne 26 12 07/34 04 3806 6 neither father, nor mother. 
. e | 26 59 ooſro 19 1816 
Prec. of the ſouth. in of hind-hand. 27 31- 17] 8 42 16 
| | * 28 30 24] 3 39. 5YE 
Preced. of the north. in the ſquare. 28 34 14] 7 19 3006 
Err ſouth. in the ſame. 238 34 01] 9 14 494 5 
* | 29 12 10| 4 16 0216 
Laſt of the north. 29 24 09 7-17" 31 
| 2 34 49110 53 1316 
North. in the hind ulna. = 45 12111 28 30[6 
2 Fa; 5 29 33 4229 42 0 
South. in the bind -ulna.' + © 0 00 o½3 28 2516 
o 1 56 47118 45 41 
4 +0, 31 13129 03 055 
| nd Orient 3 55 4930 109 324 
| — Canis majer. } 4 99 18 23 1 
; 2 5 1 72 | | 7 | { 
. | 79 1315 54 21 
e e 1113 1 
7 48 51114 5 
| 27 11122 
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16 12 20021 21 0715 


19 15 $i\t3 51 1905 
18 51 0619 34 1 

In the head the north. of three. 19 22 18/3 25 02/4 

South. and ſubſeq. of the head. 19 46 28|14 02 5805 


18 38 58/28 43 243 4 


South. in the ſword.  . 18 39 17/29 14 3713 4| See Scotyruns, Cc. 
Laſt W north. in the ſword. 18 4 48/28. 11 45 e in relieve are thoſe carved on the contours of 
N : ; 1 ; | mouldings ; as leaves, ſhells; ſcrolls, flowers, Oc. 
Middle of three in the girdle. 19 07 44124: 33 232 75 "hi . 
Laſt of 4 in the line 10 back. .29 09.506; ” ORNAMENTS in creux are thoſe cut within the mouldings ; z 


56 0416 
©2 ©4|6 


50 01 
20 3 


Oxis diffortor. See the article Dis rox rox. 


5 pellation of orphans. 


ORP- 


Ox tox's river, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation called alſo g. 
danus. See ExiDAnus. © | Hg 
Or1s columna. See the article CoL.umna. 


Onis /peculum. See the article SpxEcULUM. 
ORLE“, Okttr, or ORLo; in architecture, a fille+ une 
mo * . or quarter- round of a capital. Sce Tub. Ard 
"x" In} wats” 8 
The word is French, formed from the Ladin 4 lun, o, 
lam, of ora, a border or liſt. | Rag 
When it is at the top or bottom of the ſhaft, it is called the 
cinfture. | 
Palladio alſo uſes orie for the plinth of the baſes of column: 
and pedeſtals. 

OrLx, in heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fillet, drawn 
round the ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, ley 
the field vacant in the middle. - 4 
Its breadth is but half that of the treſſure, or bordure, 
which contains a ſixth part of the ſhield ;- the orle only , 
twelfth : add, that the or/e is its own breadth diſtant fron 
the edge of the ſhield ; whereas the bordure comes to the 

edge itſelf. Wo RS, ee 
There is ſometimes one orle, ſometimes there are two, 200 
ſometimes three. When there are three, or more, they tale 
up the whole ſhield. —It is ſometimes borne flory, or counter. 
flory, like the treſſure. 2 ea 

The form of the orle is the ſame with that of the ſhicll; 
whence it reſembles an ineſcutcheon : as repreſented in 7;, 
Herald. Fig. 1 3. . | | 
If a round of martlets, cinquefoils, &c, be placed about any 
ordinary, in manner of an orle, they are ſaid to be en url, 
or orle-wiſe. * n | * 
ORLOPE, or OxTLorr, in the ſea- language, the uppermok 
ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main - maſt to the 
mizen. | | | | 
In :three-decked ſhips, ' the ' ſecond and loweſt decks ar 
1 were alſo called orlipes.—See Tab. Ship. Fig. 2. l. . 
ORNAMENTS, in architecture, expreſs all the ſculpture, ot 
carved work, wherewith a piece of architecture is enriched, 


/ 


. flutes, Cc. * | 
Vitruvius and Vignola alſo uſe the word ornament to ſignify 
the entablature. | | 
Diftribution of ORNAUEN TS. See DisTrtBuUTION. | 
ORNITHO Y ®, that branch of natural hiſtory which 
conliders and deſcribes birds, their natures, kinds, Sc. 
The word is formed from the Greek orig, bird; and a9, 
We have an excellent ornithology of Fr. Willughby, eG 
and another of Mr. Ray, a poſthumous work, which ö 
chiefly an abridgment of the former, with the addition of 
| his 7chthyology ; and ſeveral kinds wanting in the other. 
Willughby, herein, ſpeaks with aſſurance. of a ſwan that live! 
300 years; and a gooſe that they were obliged to kill at 8, 
| reaſon of its miſchievouſneſs. 8 
ORNITHOMANC V, a kind of divination, or method of at- 
riving at the knowlege of futurity, by means of birds. 
Orn1THOMANCY, among the Greeks, was the ſame with au- 
225 the Romans. See AuGuRy. | 
ORP AN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of father; or that has 


Hence the Taborites, or followers of Ziſca, finding then- 
ſelves, at his death, without chief or conductor, took the 25. 
{ORPHANS money, or tax. See Dur v. TR 
ORPIMENT, aquripigmentum, a bituminous mineral, uſual} 
found in copper mines; and ſuppoſed to contain particles of 
gold ; which may be extracted by chemiſtry, but which eie 
never found to countervail the expence. 
Orpiment is found in lumps of ſeveral ſizes and figures: 10 


ö 


colour is always yellow, intermixed with ſhades of other co. 
lours ; as green, ret, orange, &c. | N 
5 Sometimes it is found almoſt quite red; which is the prope 
ſandaracha of the antients. | N 
But that uſually called red orpiment, or red arſenic, is only the 
yellow orpiment-heated to a great degree, in a crucible, ' 
oil of hemp-ſeed, olives, or nuts. 3s 5 
Painters, farriers, &c. make a great conſumption of this 
| mineral; but as it is found a violent corroſive, and is even 
reputed a poiſon, it muſt be uſed with a great deal of pre- 
_ caution, . 4 
— muſt be choſen of a yellow golden hue, eaſy te 
ca ſmall, and ſhining Ik 


— 


ſcale, and the ſcales very thin, 
* authors | inj aig fl diſt | iſh orpiment into thre 
me Au injudiciouſly diſtinguiſh 9 7 
kinds: white, which is * — wk a arſenic, and -— 
| , properly any ſpecies of orpiment : yellow, which "= 
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The Indians , 
good ſucceſs, againſt tevers. 


ORTEIL, in fortification. See the article BERME. G 


ient Greek long 
HODORON, OG per, an antient 
2 the ſpace from the carpus, or 
rated at 1 1 inch 


on to all the points and articles of faith. 


* The word is formed from the Greek op0ec, right, 
opinion, judgment. i 


| hodoxy is ufed in oppoſition to heterodoæy, 
3 Feaſt of OnTHoDoOxY, denotes a fo 
in the Greek 
— mo in churches, which had been taken down by 
] | - 

OE OGONIAL, ORTHOGONIUS, in geometry, denotes as 

much as rectangular, or right-angled 05 at 
When the term 1s ed .to a plain figure, it ſuppoſes one 
Jes or ſide to ſtand perpendicular to the other : when ſpoken 
© of ſolids, it ſuppoſes their axis to be perpendicular to the plane 
OE HOGRAPHIC Projection of the Sphere is a repreſentation 
of the ſeveral points of the ſu of the ſphere on a plane, 
which cuts it in the middle ; 
nite diſtance, vertical to one of the hemiſpheres. 
It is thus called, becauſe the perpendiculars from every point 
ol the ſphere will all fall in the common interſection of the 
ſphere with the plane of the projection. 
ORTHOGRAPHY *, in mar, the art of ſpelling ; that 
is, writing words juſtly, and with all the proper and neceſſary 


or hereſy. 


* 'The word is formed from the Greek eher, right, and ypupr, 
fſeriptio, writing. 1 C | 
Orthography makes one of the greateſt diviſions or branches of 


That diverſity found in moſt of the modern languages, eſpe- 


; of cially the Engliſh and-French, between the pronuntiation and 

orthography, makes one of the principal difficulties. in acquiring 
4 them ; yet does it ariſe from the ſame ſource as the languages 
| themſelves. | 


The Gauls, e. gr. forming a new language from the antient 
Latin, took the liberty to model the words to their fancy: at 


dy degrees, findi 


that words, pronounced with all their let- 
ters, founded 


they began to pronounce more ſmooth- 


78. Thus. in ah - they thought fit to ſoften.that harſhneſs 
| | reſulting 2 Bad Par and claſhing of conſonants: but 
el 25 the orthography; ot writing, did not offend the ear, it ſtill 
ch 1 continued on its former footing. Y 
n of Attempts have been ſince — to reduce the writing to the 
| pronuntiation, or to make us write as we ſpeak ; which has 
lived occaſioned great diſputes. Pelletier of Mans was the firſt, who 
00 pleaded for the change of the orthagraply 3 and after him 
5 igret, Peter Ramus, de Bois, Menage, and others; but in 
. vain. | | * 
They have, however, occaſioned a ſchiſm among writers, 
h a. which has done more harm than the evil they intended to re- 
| form, the French writers- being now divided into two par- 
t has ties ; one of which adheres to the old, the other to the new, or- 
thography.— The latter, F. Buſſier obſerves, is the moſt con- 
— ſderable body; yet are theſe divided among themſelves, ſome 


ing for carrying the reformation much farther than others. 
Tug or caring. urged in behalf of the antient orthography, 
we, that, by changing it, we ſhould loſe ſight of the ori 
2 of 1 borrowed from the Greek and La- 
tin, Sc. at it does not matter what characters are uſed 
to expreſs ſounds in writing, provided one knows the rela- 
tion between thoſe characters and the ſounds they repreſent, : 


s: it that, b a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch chan the language 
* 5 would in time, be all —— and we ſhould loſe the uſe of 
our old authors; as ours, in their turn, would likewiſe become 


unintelligible. 


modious, natural, eaſy, ſhort, Ee. | 
authors take a middle courſe between the two extremes; 
retrenching the letters where they are abſolutely uſeleſs, as the 


in a multitude of words; and yet ſtudiouſly retaining all the 


* - Eiters whereon the has any d 
y dependence. | 
15 1 the Engliſh, the orthography is more vague and unaſcertain- 
2 . any other language we know of. Every author, 


every printer, has his particular ſyſtem; nay, it is 


Taue fo well Nich un 8 that: we not only differ from one | 
| Fl vv 


The ſame 


orpiment ; and red, which is ſandarach, or realgar, See 
corrected with juice of lemons, with 
See Supplement, article ORPI- 
meaſure; 
wriſt, to the tips of the 
es. WR 
HODORXY *, 4 ſoundneſs of doctrine or belief, with re- 
and ot & · 
emn feaſt 


church, inſtituted by the empreſs Theodora; till 
firſt Sunday in Lent, in memory of the reſtora- 


the eye being placed at an infi- 


fart, indeed, tis probable they wrote as they pronounced; but, 


: What is alleged for the new orthography is, it being more com- 


; but chere is ſcarce. any that conſiſts with himſelf. | 


0 8 C 


„ faces in the ſame page, not to ay, line. See ENG. 

18H. | 

The antients, who have written treatiſes of orthography, are 

Velius, Longus, Marius Victorinus, Flavius Caper,Caſfiodorus, 

and Beda. Among the moderns, Torelli, Lipſius, Dauſquius, 
Scoppa, Valla, and Manutius the younger, have treated on the 
ſame ſubjeR. | 

ORTHOGRAPHY !, in geometry, is the art of drawing, or deli- 
neating the fore - right plan or ſide of any object; and of ex- 
preſſing the heights or elevations of each part. 


It is called errbgrapby, from the Greek of G, right, and 
peer, deſcription, from its determining things by perpendicu- 
ar right lines falling on the geometrical plan : or rather, by 
reaſon all the horizontal lines are here ſtrait and parallel, and 
not oblique, as in repreſentations of perſpective. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, is the elevation of a building; 
ſhewing all the parts thereof in their true proportion. 
The orthography is either external or internal. 

External OR THOGRAPHY is a delineation of the outer face or 
front of a building; exhibiting the principal wall, with its aper- 
tures, roof, ornaments, and every thing viſible to an eye placed 
before the building. 

Internal OR THOGR ara, called alſo ſection, is a delineation, or 
draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear, were the ex- 
ternal wall removed. i 

To draw the ORTHOGRAPHY of a building, —Draw a right line 


for a baſis or ground-line (Tab. P W fig. 13.) AB, and 
at one end erect a perpendicular AD. Upon AB ſet off the 
| widths and diſtances of the gates, windows, &c. On the right 
line AD ſet off the heights of the. ſeveral parts viſible in the 
face of the building, v. gr. of the doors, windows, the roof, 
chimneys, &c. and apply a ruler to each point of diviſion. 
The common interſections of the right lines drawn from three 
points, parallel to the lines AB and AD, determine the 
external orthography of the building : and after the ſame 
manner is the internal orthography laid down. See PER- 
SPECTIVE, - 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in fortification, is the profile, or repreſenta- 
tion of a work; of a draught ſo conducted, as that the length, 
breadth, height, and thickneſs, of the ſeveral parts are ex- 
prefled ; ſuch as they would appear, if it were perpendicularly 
cut from top to bottom, 1 | 
ORTHOPNOEA *, ©;vervro:e, in medicine, a great difficulty 
of reſpiration, wherein the patient is obliged to fit, or ſtand 


* 


upright, to be able to breathe. 


* The word is compounded of op3@-, right, crac, and w¹ͥ , 
I reſpire, or breathe. | Y 
An orthopneea is a ſpecies br degree of an aſthma. | 
It may be cauſed from pus, thick or mucilaginous juices, or 
polypus in the bronchia ; mercurial and other fumes hinder- 
ing the playing of the lungs ; ſtoppage of evacuations ; ta- 
| chexies; ill digeſtions ; or whatever affotds viſcid chyle, or 
occaſions the blood to run flower through the lungs, either by 
ſtreightening the canals, or thickening the bloody or hinder- 
ing the motion of the animal ſpirits, 2 that they cannot ele- 
vate the breaſt; or that cauſes the blood to be more rarefied, 
or more in quantity, ſo that there is not ſufficient room to re- 
ceive it into the veſſels of the lungs, . HEL 
ORTIVE, OxT1vvus, in aſtronomy.— Ortive or «@/tern ampli- 
_ tude, is an arch of the horigorintercepted between the point 
where a ftar riſes, and the eaſt point of the horizon, or point 
where the horizon and equator interſect. 1 
ORVIE TA, Penitents of ORvieETA. See PENITENTS, 
ORVIETAN, a celebrated antidote, or counter-poiſon ; ſo 
called, becauſe invented, and originally fold, by an operator 
from Orvieta in. Italy; who made experiments thereof in his 
own perſon, on the public ſtage, by taking ſeveral doſes of 


iſons. 
In Charas's Pharmacopæia is a method of making orvietan ;- 


where it appears, that Venice treacle is one of the principal 
ingredients of it. | | | = | 
OS, in anatomy. See Bonx, and MovuTHa. : 
Os Pubis. Pustrs. 
Os Sacrum. \ SACRUM. 
Os | 1 See < Iscnrum, - 
Os Hyoides. Hyo1DEs. I 
Os Femoris, &c. Femur, Cc. LC eee HOT. .. 
OSCHEOCELE *, Osy+oxrar, in medicine, a kind of her- 
nia, wherein the inteſtines or ementum deſcend into the ſcro- 
The word'is formed from the Greek oer, ſerotum , and xyAng 
OSCHOPHORIA *, in antiquity, feaſts inſtituted by 


Theſeus, 
in acknowlegement for his having deftroyed the Minotaur, and 
by that means freed his country, Athens, from the tribute of 
ſeyen young men, who were to be ſent every year into Crete, 
— ed by that monſter. ee $39 6 +7; Bn 


* 


| . The word is formed from the Greek, den, branch of a wine 


ith three | 
c 


109. CHAMB. 


Haden with grape; and fn, T beer. Plutarch ſays, they 
CES were 
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were fo named, becauſe iuſlituted Theſens, at his returp to 
Athens, which happened to be at the time of vintage. | 
Some ſay, inſtituted in honour of Mi- 
nerva and 


ft gat) Nour 

us, who had affiſted Theſeus in his enter- | 
prize. Others, that they were in honour of Bacchus and 
To celebrate the oſchophoria, 

thers and mothers alive, ran to 
that of Minerva, with grapes in their hands. who arrived 
there firſt, was the conqueror, and was to m the ſacri- 
fice, by pouring out of a phial a mixture of wine, honey, 
cheeſe, | 


ur, and oil. 


young people, who had fa- 
temple of hus, and 


ONFCILLATION, in mechanics, vibration; or the reciprocal - 
aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum. | 

Axis of OSCILLATION is a right line, parallel to the apparent 
horinbntel ane; and pelling Trough the centre 3 about which 
the pendulum . Axis. 2 
If a fimple ulum be ſuſpended between two 1 

' whoſe generating circles have their diameter equal to half the 
len Fee de er uneq 

Will be iſochronal, or equidiurnal. 4 : 
The time of the intire oſcillation arch of a cycloid 
is to the time of the perpendicular t h the diame- 


ter of the generating circle, as the periphery 
the diameter. | 
pendulums move in 


in the ſeveral oſcillations are 
ANI. Hu s whole doctrine of oſcillation is founded on this 


- bodies, connected , muſt return preciſely to the ſame 
height whence it fell; whether thoſe weights return con- 
Jointly, or whether, aſter their fall, return 


| D See Cura of 


B — too daring to be admitted into a ſcience, which 

At length M. . Bernoulli demonſtrated it by ri 
| metry, by referring the weights to a lever. After > drach, a 
nd ured demtniration of the canre of gfe 
tien was advanced by his brother; the fubſtance whereof may 
conceived as follows : 


gitative force of the pendulum ariſes from three things: 
bed to the end of the inflexible rod. 3*, The diſtance of that 
* i fuſpenſion, or, which ich is the ſame, the 
vity, be the cauſe what it will, 
nog and that, v. gr. at the 


T4 


11 
f 
2 
: 


ers 


the circle to 


We 1; SITE | 
Feder. Aon * inclined — it true, 
it 


power or moment of gravity. 25, The maſs or body 


| OSIANDRIANS, a ſect among the Lutherans, ſo called ina 


le, that two ſumple pen 
one 


: © I'S 
8 
| nx on, the pendulum hn, imagined In ogy em. 


one, will 


muſt be equal; yet, 


compoſe theſe forces, man which 


inary than th x Dread ied, Sextet in th 
imaginary e pendulum : the third , 

e muſt be diminiſhed in the n mop 

n. a 5 


As the ſpace or arch deſcribed by the imagi "Fw 
8 naar pendutrs in i wo 
; nary gravity is greater e natural 
a radius of that arch ter in the ſame ratio, ** = 
_ inſeparable ; the two gravities will be always to one 
another, as thoſe two radii, or the two lengths of the tw 
pendulums 3 = always ow the expreffion of the imas; 
vity, an a nec conſequence, that of 
miniſhed maſs or bat of the — pendulum. Ideen 
of gravity be imagined leſs than that of the natural one, ity 
to obſerve how it is to be taken; but that were need; 


— our deſign. 
now there be a * pendulum, ch ith 
weights or balls faſtened to the ſame rod, M. noull "wy 


ceives each of thoſe weights removed to a greater diſtance 

the point of ſahpenfies than it was — but both "Te 

ſame; and diminiſhed, lei maſs, in a due proportion: ſo a 

that both together only make one ſimple pendulum, animatal 

with one weight, the expreffion whereof is had, and iſochy- 
nal to the natural compound pendulum. 

Thus, we ſhall have one ſimple natural pendulum ifochronal 
dme co natural one, by having a fimple natural pendy 
lum iſochronal to the ſimple imaginary pendulum before found; 
which is very eaſy : ſince, as the imaginary gravity is to th 
natural, fo is the length of the ſimple imaginary pendulum v 
the length of the ſimple natural pendulum ; and it is there; 

the centre of oſcillation required. 

Centre of OSCILLATION, in a ſuſpended body, is a certain point 
therein, each vibration whereof is performed in the ſame man- 
ner, as if that point or part alone were ſuſpended at that d- 

| Rtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. _ 

Or, it is a point, wherein, if the whole of a compound 

. pendulum be collected; the ſeveral oſcillations will be perforn- 


ele- 

Its diſtance, therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, is 

to the length of a pendulum, whoſe oſcillations * 
chronal with thoſe of the compound one. 

OSCITATION, the act popularly called yawning. See LAN. 


ING. 
OSCULA, in anatomy, a term uſed for the orifices, or opening 
of the leſſer veſſels. | 
OSCULUM, in the new A circle deſcribed on the 
point C, as a centre (Tab, Analyſis, fig. 12.) with the rad 
of the evolute MC, is ſaid to eſculate, kiſs, the curve deſcribed 
IRON BY which point M is called by the invent, 
uygens, the oſculum of the curve. 3 
The line M C is alſo called the radius of the oſculum. 
The evolute BCF is the place of the centres of all the cir 
that ofſculate the curve AM, deſcribed by evolution. 
The doctrine of the ofſcula. of curves is owing to M. Leibnit, 
who firſt ſhewed the uſe of Huygens's evolute in meaſuring 
the curvature of curves. | 
Oscur un pacis—Antiently it was a cuſtom in the chutd) 
that, in the celebration of maſs, after the prieſt had conk- 
crated the wafer, . and ſpoken the words, Pax Domini vob! 
cum, the people kiſſed each other; which was called 9 
lum TH 1 "FP oy 
When this cuſtom was „ another aroſe ; and, wit 
the prieſts ſpoke the words, a deacon, or ſubdeacon, of- 
ed the people an image to kiſs; which they called . 
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Andrew Ofiander, a celebrated German divine. 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that a man Je fot- 
mally, not by the faith and apprehenſion of the juſtice of Jei® 
Chriſt, or the imputation of our Saviour's juſtice, according 
| PT ure heady oe 
of God. Pe 57 | 
Semi-O81ANDRIANS were ſuch among the ions, 
the opinion of Luther and Calvin with regard to this life; 
that of Ofiander, with regard to the other; n 
| js juſtified here, by imputation; and hereafter, by 
Cle "th wakes Bond vn: vn 
anatomy. | | NE. | 
OSSICLE, Oontcvivm, little bone; a diminutive af 5 
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Aulums, of different iengths, thould be ifochronal; the 
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in which ſeaſe the tens is frequently uſed among anat. — 
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{> officulum for the ſtone of a cherty umb, | OTACOUSTIC *, a term applied to inſtruments, which aid | 
tante 1 _ One | 1 or improve the ſenſe of hearing. | , 
en Jp troy on —_— ___Sa „ The word is formed from the Greek: ve ces, ear; and ase, 
bones; but more AlpociaRy the comrbnton Of part I hear. See Acouerie. 


Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are formed out of the moſt com- 7.47 1, „ QJaaſie, in medicine, denotes a pain in the 
minuted or broken parts of the blood ; ſince we fee, that the ear, eſpecially that in the fartheſt parts of the auditory paſs 
blood of old men, which, by a long © _ | 
in à manner, unfit for the common office of nutrition, | i 
comes, offify, and convert into bones, many of the The word is formed from the Greek «5 eg, ear, and «ſo, 
wndons and ligaments, and even the coats of the veſſels pain. \ 
themſelves, whoſe ſubſtance, being, next to the bones, e“ IRTP | 
pact, admits only of the ſmalleſt particles of the | The otalgia uſually ariſes from an inflammation; though ſome- 
blood; which therefore ſooneſt become Mou, as they are | times from a ſharp ſerous humour, which vellicates the mem- 
art y found. : & _- are, the — _ ear is _ It is ſometimes | 
anti i merchants, &c. for occaſioned by a ound or ulcer in that or. by ſome _ 
OST _— — Ar phe to ſhew and ſale in ==. mm matter gathered within the ear. T2 f | = 
leave | | e ſmoke of tobacco, conveyed into the ear through a pipe, | 
OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, ſuch as plainly and direMy de- | Etmuller recommends as good to afſwage this pain; as alſo | 
monſtrate the truth of any propoſition. ; millepedes in a proper vehicle. | 5 p 
In which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from apagogical ones, or re- The otalgia is faid alſo ſometimes to ariſe from a worm in the 
ductions ad abſurdum, or 1 which prove the truth ear; which is to be drawn out alive, or killed within. = 
ed, by ing the abſurdity or impoſſibility of the | Warm milk, they ſay, tempts the worm to come forth 3 
propol | wormwood-juice oys it within, 
OTIOSL, in the Hebrew cuſtoms. The learned are exceedingly 
divided about the decem otioff, ten idle perſons, ſpoken of in 
the Jewiſh ſynagogues. | 
Some ſay, they were the three preſidents, and the ſeven read- 
ers; others, that they were ten perſons hired to attend con- 
ſtantly at the ſynagogue, becauſe, without the number ten, it 
could be no regular ſyn e, or legal afſembly ; fo that the 
_ 3 idle folks kept in pay, to form, by their 
icle OSTEOCOLLA. | ence, A agogue, or quorum. 11 
* GOTO *, or Os rocoros, is uſed by ſome for an itringa, in W h goga, refutes this opinion; and will 
acute pain, wherein the patient is affected as if is bones were fra e otigſi to have ten directors, or officers in the 
breaking | | 1 | | 
| e ſhews, that each ſynagogue had its directors; that the 
* The word is formed from the Greek or, bone, and aner, number was greater or leſs, according to the dignity of the 
to break, cut, or cleave. ſynagogue ; that the ſmalleſt had at leaſt two; that, from the 


0 


i ſharp b perioſteum earlieſt times, each fmagogue had its chief, called arch na- 
: —_ — nn is — gogis, who had two collegues, to be preſent at the neo 
. to ſcorbutic and pocky perſons. | nies, and other acts of religion, and to take care every thing 

OLOGY , Osei, that part of anatomy, which were done with decency ; but that'the archi- re- 


G : ſerved to himſelf the power of teaching: that, beſides theſe 
22 Ee e, Ge.—Seg Tal. Jul, Ares, the arch Gnsgegus named ſeveral readers,” who read 
x. rm, $f on, | | | | in the ſynagogue every Saturday; and that theſe made the decem 


orie of the ſyna : fo called, becauſe, bein diſengag ed 
* The word is formed from the Greek ecco, Baus, and aoſ®., 22 ohet employinen, their whole a u en 
A ſcourſe. | divine fervice. | | 


* 8 ' OT TER-Hunting. See the article HUnTixs. - | 
Dr. Clopton Havers has given us an ofology in good re- OVA, Eęgi, in natural hiſtory, See Eco. n 
: act? a - | Ova, in the human anatomy, are little ſpherical bodies, in fotr 
OFTTA, in anatomy, a term uſed — weft \ ofcula, ori” | © of bladders or bubbles; ain Ae of de uur 
fees * 3 or apertures of the veſſels Y*| membranulz, _ with a _ humour, like the white 
dbogd bio, Ar g of an egg, found under the external membrane of the ovaties 
0STRACIM * — 22 — 1 Juc — ar 2 — and connected to the minute orifices of = ye- 
condemnato : $a” ubſtan the ovaries themſelves 
—— againſt — —. goth. 6 2 anus pen eee * 
ed them ſuf] to e OE DS a: -| After the uſe of venery, the ova ſwell ſenſibly; became 
credit gave umbrage, leſt they ſhould attempt — more and more pelluci k their membranes grow thicker, 
againſt che public liberty, and their power degenerate into] and at length raiſe that of the in form of pepe, till 
tyranny. | at laſt, breaking the 8 2 ovary, the 2 72 
® It had the denomination n, in regard the people gave | tached from their calix, taken into the cavities « 
het votes, by writing 8 the perſon to ay wed, hr  lopian tubes, and thence conveyed into the womb ; where, 
in a ſhell, by the Greeks called os fan, and caſting the ſhells | being cheriſhed arid impregnated with the male ſeed, they 
into an urn, communes embryoes ; or, for want of that, ate again gjeQ- 
This kind of baniſhment had nothing infamous in it, as not | Qy , in architecture, are ornaments in form of eggs, carved 
being for any crime; but, on the contrary, was held very ho- on the contour of the ovolo, or quarter-round 7 ſeparated 
nourable, as it was a mark of popularity. | from each by anchors, or arrows heads. | | 
It laſted for ten years; but the baniſhed perſon had the full | The Engliſh uſually call theſe ornaments eggs and anchors. 
enjoyment of his eſtate all the time. ON : | TInftead of eggs, 1 antients ſometimes carved hearts; on 
er null, unleſs there were 6000 citizens in the] which foundation it was, that they introduced arrow, to ſym- 


of the people, whereby it was injured. bolize with love. 
OSTRAGITIS, FparTis, in natural — a kind of crufty | Oy AL, Ellipis, an oblong curvilinear figure, with two unequal 
hard, and in form of an oyſter-ſhell, and, like that, | diameters; or, a figure incloſed with 2 ſingſe curve line, im- 


1 
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ſeparable into lamina ; found in ſeveral places in Germany, perfectly round, its lengt! being greater than its breadth; like 
and held of good ſervice in the gravel. n to | Kast wikis ts . Ao r 
Dr. Home, in the Phileſ. Trugſadb. ſays, it rather diſſolves | The proper oval, or egg-ſhape, is an i figure, being | 
the little ſtones, than forces them out, as not being remark- narrower at one end than the other; in which it differs from 
ably diuretic. | l Fg an ellipfis, which is the mathematical oval, and is equally | Y 
Saks that he preſcribes it in powder, with a third part of | broad © act WA, | Kart Dag? 27 ] *. r | 
chamæmeli. | | I The common e confound the'two together ; the geome- 
The doſe is half a drachm to a whole one, in white. | tricians uſo call the rot, COa__L_W,- 5 | 
wine, See 8 t, article Os/TRACITES. - The method of deſcribing in ve? chiefly — among work- | 
Oeragerris is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, found at | men js, by 4 cord or firing, as Ef M (Tub, — 
10 the bottom of furnaces where copper is purified. - | 48.) whoſe length is equal to the greater diameter of the 
of h Its very heavy, and, in ſtructure, reſembles an oyfter-ſhell; | asd which is Fiſtened, by its ele bee tb two points er nails; 
| Pence its name. hs . +. | E, f, plantedinits longer diameter; by which means the oval 
ni. in eſteemed aſtringent and deterſtye ; and is an ingredient in] is made ſo much the longer, as the two points or naily'are far - 
cabs Tra) ens. I tharapats * 
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o | 


tubes, two fingers diſtance 


about the regi 


nttle, round bodies, like bladders ; 


and ſhouts 
lemnity ; the people 


OR RAE k, in the ſes langusge 
anchor, ſo overbeats herſelf into an head-ſea, that ſhe is | 
. waſhed by the waves breaking in upon her; they fay, the 


O T Aa * a term in lay N an at ; or 
' af capable of , ſignifying an oper 2 


| on Pound. . Ge On PoynD. j 
1 Ward denotes a Plain open. word, not to be Ss thi 


OVERTURE, or Ou VERTURE; der, or preluding; 322 


Po 
La WW 


ONE - 


© Oval Column, See the article Couunn. xd. ! 


VAL Crown. See the article CRown. 17 0 


OVALE Foramen, in anatomy. See Fox AME ovale. 
OVARY, Ovaziun; in 


at part of a female animal O 
wherein the ove, or eggs „ hems hd didgut—See Tab. | O 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 11. II, "Ie. h h. 


The ovaries in women are alſo called teftes muliebres, femate 


. teſticles, from their uſe, which the antients ſuppoſed analo- 


to that of the 9 err men. 
are two in number, l RET 
— the uterus, to which are 
connected by a ſtrong ligament, called vas deferens, und, in 
ſome meaſure, by the fallopian tabes, and the broad 6 
on of the ileum. 
are to the periton the ſpermatic v ; 
by whi rn 


with che fundus uteri. 


Their figure is ſemioval; their ſurface ſomewhat uneven ; 


their fize different in the different ſages of life. At the time 


6 of puberty, when largeſt, they uſually weigh about a drachm 
and half. 
Taney are covered with a common membrane from the perito- 


næum; their ſubſtance is whitiſh, compoſed of a number of 
"itle, thin, membranous,.and Hender, fibres, i interwoven with 
- arteries, veins, and nerves. 

theſe fibres and veſſels are int A PLE of 


of a limpid ſub- 
nene 


OVATION, Ovario, in the Roman hiſtory, a leſſer tri- 


umph allowed to for victories won without 
. . the effuſion of much blood; or for the defeating of rebels, 


© Daves, pirates, or other unworthy enemies of the repu- | 


: — —— i from the ſound or din of the acclamations 


of 1 the people, in honour of the ſo- 
— 2 „on this occaſion, redouble · 


ing de e Of an the rater tiuwgh, they dt . 


words Je tri triumpbe. 


The ovation. was firſt introduced in the of Rome 2 2 


211. n honour of he conf Feb TEIN 


VELTY. 7 See the Ach ure. 


OVERFLOWING. or InUNDATI1ON. 


over flowing of lands, uſed . is chiefl 
2 — op anon Mgr ecu, I IRE. | 
8 ine, & fome part of them, out of their natu- | 


the ſtreams lie too low for this, they are made uſe of | 
"to um fuch engines as may ral a fulficient quantity of ae 


to do it. | 


The moſt uſual er on this occaſion, is the Perſian wheel. 


See PERSIAN al See alſo Supplement, article OvER- | 


FLOWING, 
-—When a ſhip, riding at 


© waves over-rake 


OVER-REACH, in the manage, is when an horſe ſtrikes his | 


hind feet his fore. 


The word. is alſo. uſed, for a train, or painful ſwelling, of | 


the maſter-ſinew of an horſe ; occaſioned. by ſuch over-- 


reach. 
OVER-RULING « an objedtion, in law, is the rejecting or ſet- | 


it alide b | | 

RUNNING an among, printers. See Paixrixo, and | 
2 33 
OVE 


- before. the — 5 2 "my . 
ue cry, on ons, as, 
F 


being manifeſted and proved. 
The word is formed from the French, ouvert, open. 


"In which ſenſe it is. from an intentional att. 


term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning of a public 
(of gr ecemony 3, df an oper, ag ly, concert of mu- 


OUR, 


The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, is muſic | 
* ending with a fugue. a piece of uſy. 


0 kat of the jubilee i is a general proceſſion Se. 
VI. See the article ALBUMEN. -. _ .. 
neg in the antient architecture, a little evun, « 


np Re PER 5 ES 


Daviler. -- 

OVILIA, or SzPTA, in antient Rome, a place i in the 
Martius, at firſt railed. in, like a ſheep's pen; 8 
Aſterwards i ted with marble, and be 

| r it was mounted with mar an autified 
ome and galleries; as alſo with a tribunal, or "age 

. Juſtice, 

Within this or incloſure, the people were call 

give their 2 the election of magittrates. AN 
| e aſcent into the ovilia was not by ſtairs, but by pontes, 

ſort of bridges made for the time; every curia, tribe, and cen. 

tury, as the afſembly was centuriate or tribute, Fe, having it 

eee 

ence the prover ponte dejicien a 
be barred from giving his vote. a W 8 


„ in natural hiſtory, a term applied to ſuch ani. 

mals as produce · their ab v, from 3 as bi 

n young , _ irds, in. 
The oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe Which bri 
forth their young alive, called viviparous anumals ; 3 as on 


uadrupeds, c. 
jy animals may be defined to be ſuch as conceive egy, 
which they afterwards bring forth, and from which, by the 


_ 


and fermentation, at length ariſe animals; which, after 
have ſpent the moiſture or humour they were ſurrounded wit 
and are grown to a ſufficient bulk, firmneſs, and ſtrength, 


break their ſhell, and come forth, 
The oviparonus kind, beſide birds, include divers ſpecies of ter. 
| 8 as, ſerpents, lizards, tortoiſes, crabs, lob- 
ers 
is | OUNCE * \ Unc1a, a little weight, the ſixteenth part of a pound 
avoirdupois ; and the twelfth of a pound troy. ' 


The word is derived from the Latin wncia, the twelfth par 
of any whole, called as; particularly in geometrical mez- 


| ſures, an inch, or the twelfth part of a foot. See Incy, 
and f. 


The ounce avoirdupois is divided into eight drachs, and the 
drachm into three ſcruples. 
The ownce troy into twenty peny weights, and the peny weight 
into twenty- our grains. 
The ounce, once, makes the eighth part of the French mark, 
and is divided into three gros, or drachms ; the drachm 
into three peny weights, or ſcruples ; and the ſcruple into 
twenty-four grains; each grain being computed to weigh 2 
grain of wheat. 

n as gold, filver, Luk, c. are fold 


. thoſe too ſrall to be fd by tale; uſull 


called ſeeds of pearl, or ſeed pearls. 
Ounces — are . — cot tons b from Damaſ⸗- 


cus, of a kind and quality ſuperior to the reſt. See Cor - 
= TON. 


OVOLO, Ovun, in architecture, a round mouldin whoſe 

profile, or ſweep, in the Ionic and Compoſite capitals, is uſu- 

ally a quadrant of a circle; whence it is alſo N ar called 

the guarter- round. 

It is uſually enriched with ſculptures among the antients, in 

form of cheſnut-ſhelts ; whence Vitruvius, and others of the 

antients, call it echinus, cheſnut-ſhell. See Tab. Archit 

| fy: 5. At. 24. lit. a. m. fige 28. bt, 5. I. 32. Ii. g. fi: dl 
832 Ent 

Among us, it is uſually cut with the repreſentation of 0 

and anchots,: or arrows-heads, placed alternately; 

its Italian name, ovolo ; Latin, un; N ny 


off Lady the article Nor RR Dams. 

Oun 1 of the Thiſtle. See the article THISTLE. 
OURAN, or URan SoAnGus,. the name of an imaginary" 
| — magicians in the iſland Gromboccanore, in 1 
| The word implies ebf deb people, it hams ber- 


| chief; ſor-which denen, 


the art of ** themſelves inviſible, and pal 
pn they pleaſe, and, by theſe means, doing infinite 
* people hate and fear them mor- 
tally, and de ki chem on the ſpot, when they can take 
em. 


of preſent made by the king of the iſland to a Portuguct 
officer, named Brite, — of twelve of ee aur ans 
with hom, it is pretended, he made bft 

of Tidore, dore, killed great numbers, &. | aw ie 


5 


* 


Baldus will have this to be the Leſbian aftragal of Vitruim 


incubation of the parent, or ſome other principle of warmth 


In the Portuguols gueſe hiſtory , printed I 5817. folio, there i is mentios 
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* OusTER le mer“, in law, a cauſe of excuſe, or eſſoin; where 


DFT 


had the faculty aſcribed 
to them, one of them was tied by the neck with L 


b 
means: yet, in the morning, it was found he had flipped his 


To try whether, in effect, 
without any poſſibility of diſengaging himſelf 
collar. | 


the king of Tidore might not complain, that Brittio | 
o—_ on bins with devils, it is ſaid he diſmiſſed them, at 


len into their own iſland. | 


put out of poſſeſſion. 


„ The word is formed from the French ofer, to remove, or | 


take away. 


ER le main, amovere manum, in law, denotes a livery 
9 out of 'the king's, hands; of a udgment given for 


him that traverſed, or ſued, a monſtrans le droit. 


When it appeared, upon the matter diſcuſſed, that the king 
had no right or title to the land he had ſeized, judgment was 
given in chancery, that the king's hands be amoved. —Here- 

le main, or amoveas manum, was awarded to 


upon, ouſter 
the eſcheator, to reſtore the land, Ec. : 
But now all wardſhips, liveries, ou/ter le mains, &c. are 
taken away, and diſcharged, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. 


a man not appearing in court upon ſummons, it is alleged, 
that he is beyond the ſeas. 


* The term is compounded of the old French ere, and 9 


q. d. beyond the ſea. 
OUTER Rainbow. See the article RAIN BOw. 
OUTFANGTHEFE *, a privilege whereby a lord was en- 
abled to call any man dwelling in his fee, but taken for fe- 
lony in another place, to judgment in his own court. 
* The word is formed from the Saxon 27, extra, without; 
Fang, capio, wel captus ; and theof, thief ; g. d. Fur axtracap- 
tus. Spelm. 
OUTLAW, UTLAacATvus, one deprived: of the benefit of 
the law, or put out of the — protection. 
Bracton ſays, an outlaw fo 
that, from the time of his outlawry, he wears a wolf'shead; 
n may kill him impune; eſpecially if he defend 


himſelf, or fly.—But, in the beginning of king Edward 
IIs reign, it was reſolved by the judges, that it — &o 1 


be lawful for any man, but the ſheriff alone {ants þ 
warrant therefore), to put to death a man out : 
OUTLAWRY, or UTLawszy, UTLAGARIA, the puniſh- 
ment of him who, being called into law, and lawfully 
fought, does 1 and three writs of capias, 
alias & pluries, returned by a ſheriff with a non eſt inventus, 
and an exigent, 
contemptuouſly refuſe to appear. 
He muſt alſo bs called at five county court-days, a month. 
between each one ; 
exlege tenebitur, cum 38 non obediat, nec legi; & ex- 
tc exlegabitur; i. e. he ſhall be pronounced to be out of the 
king's protection, and deprived of the benefit of the law: 
The effeQt of which is, if he be outlawed at the ſuit of an- 
other, in a civil cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his goods and chat- 
tels to the king ; and if on felony, all his lands and tenements 
which he has in fee, or for life, and all his goods and chat- 
tels—And then, according to Bratton, he may periſh with- 
out law, &. . 
minor, or a woman, 
man is ſaid to be waived, where a man is outlawed, Soc 
Alvx. REL: £-. >. + 
Clerk of the OuTLAw1ts. See the article CLERK. 
OUT-PARTERS, in our antient writers, were a ſort of 
or highwaymen, on the frontiers of Scotland, who 
rode about to fetch in ſuch. things as they could lay hold 


on. - 

OUT-RIDERS are bailiffs errant, employed by ſheriffs, or 
their deputies, to ſummon. people in he remoteſt parts of 
their hundreds, to the coun „ or hundred-courts. 

0 ARD ng angles, See ANGLE. | | 
IT-WORKS, in fortification, all thoſe works made wich- 

ade the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and defend 


Out-works, called alſo advanced and detached works, are 
thoſe which not only ſerve to cover the body of the place, 
but allo to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and t his 
taking advantage of the cavities and elevations ually found 
Places about the counterſcarp; which might ſerve 
either as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facilitate the car- 


OUSTED =, in our antient law-books, a being removed, ot 


its every-thing he has; and. 


with a proclamation awarded thereupon) O 


and, if he appear not in that tw frag: | 


OXYSACCHARUM ., 


O VE 
| OUVERTURE.- See the article OverTure. 


| OVUM Philoſepbicum, or Chymicum, is a glaſs body, of an 
oval form, reſembling an egg ; uſed for the ſublimation of 


= . 5 

OWELTY, or OvELTy of ſervices, in our law-books, an 
equality of ſervices; as When the tenant paravail owes 
as much to the meſne, as the meſne does to the lord para- 

mount. | 

OWLER, a maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon; who co 

| wool, or other prohibited goods, ih the night, to the ſea- 

ſide, in order to ſhip them 6 contrary to law. : 
The name is derived hence, that; like owt, they only ſtir 

Abroad in the night-time. 5 | 

 OWSE, among tanners, is oaken bark, beaten ot ground ſmall ; 
to ſerve in the aration of leather. 

Ox GANG “, or Oxcare e Land, is ordinarily taken, in 
our old law-books, for acres; being as much land 
as it is ſuppoſed one ox can plow in a . 

0 1 terre, d. d. quantum ſufficit ad iter vel adbum unint 
- bows. 


In Lincolnſhire they ſtill corrupt] tly call it o/ein of land. 
88 "Fee th article Krit. ww 
» VUXYCRATUM; in pharmacy; r. a mix- 
ture of water and vinegar. F payne | ; 
The word is Greek; oZvxpaJov ; formed of og bs, ſharp, ſour 3 
and #+ayyvur; I mix. E 
Thi uſual proportion is one ſpoonful of vinegar to five or ſix 
water. , 
Oxycrate is propet to aſſwage, cool, and refreſh. make 
fomentations of oxycrate, cl yitets of exycrate, &c. 3 
OXYCROCEUM =, in p a preparation much uſed in 
plaiſters for fractures, and to form callus's; compoſed chiefly 
of ſaffron, with gums diſſolved in vinegar. 
The word is formed from the Greek og ue ſharp, ſour ; and 
xp S. ſaffron. . : 
OXYGALA *, OZuyarc, ſour milk. 
s The word is formed from the Greek et ſharp; ſour; and 


... Fac, mik. WS 
The Turks uſe this as a popular drink, and call it igur,— 
milk diluted with water 


Vigenere ſays, they drink four 
2 is found to coel and nouriſi much better than the milk 
One. a”, 
OXYGONIUS, Oxyconovs, in geomgtty z acute-angled; a 
conſiſting wholly of acute angles; or angles lefs than 
rn 3 a | 
word is chiefly applied to triangles, whete the three 
les are all acute, or leſs than 90 degrees each. 
honey 


MEL *, OCH in pharmacy, a mixture of 
and vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence 


—c cv . 


La OI. 6 


pound. | 
Simple Oxymet is compoſed of two parts of h and 
_ of 13 0 e 2 into the — a 
ſyrup; it is proper to incide and ſcour an adheri 
to the throat and bre * 438 00 5 * 
Compound OxT MEL only di from the fample, in that to 
the honey and vinegar they add the decoction of the five 
greater opening roots ; with the ſeeds of ſmallage, parſley; 
and fennel. It is uſed to open obſtructions of the li . 


cen 


5 OXYREGMIA *, OZuprypuuey in medicine, a ſourneks of the 


| -liquor, occaſioning acid belches. 
be word is formed from Fus, and «ptvyw; ref; See 
|  RvcrTarT10N. Y 3 fi 
OZTRRHODON * Ouumonunur:, a mixture of two 
parts of o roſes, and one of vinegar, ſtitred to- 
| * The word is compoſed of the Greek ge, four ; and odor; 
To theſe are ſometimes added diſtilled waters. —It is uſed for 
inflammations, and to d up tettets. _ 
5 
one ounce 22 r of roſes, four ounces of it 
water; CHARUMs fo of roſes, * IN, 
ee a lud medics 
compoſed of ſugar and vinegar, 1 1 
The word is compounded of Sus, ſour; and carx apo, 


, . , . . . ſugar. 
on their trenches, and planting their batteries againſt | ,.. F ty W 
foo, ennlges alle, bomn-wods, queue] Tg mane > gre peedlady gien to « rp prepare 
5 cro 8 8 f ; WY 
The moſt Lg — are raveliris, of Is, _ — cools 3 and rekeſt the of peceant ba- 
between © two baſtions, on the flanquant ang OB ARG LP 85 : | 
phi, 9d dos he cur, ö] and | O7 Zh Fes to hare been ation uſd for what we all 
ol. U. Ne 0g. CuAus. by 78 
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Ovzn . vige and | a term, or formula, whereby 
other co to which it is virtue | or attenti , 
| r — * wb a — 3 ntion, ere they make proclamation 
and all manner of felonies and treſpaſſes. A®, in medicine, = putiid and flinking ulcer, in e 
; * The term is French, and literally denotes to hear and deter-] or doch noſtrils; wherein the humour is acrid 
mine. —ſn our faures it is ometimes written oper and dete- | Serbe, fanious, and ſometimes mixed with a bloody mw 


; : I i the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſſions by which 
nn ga Colgn 
rr outrage, or 

mas Gay fun, Lute . | 
Oran de record is a petition made in court, praying that the 

" judges, for better proof - ſake, will be pleaſed to hear, or look 
In the like ſenſe, 2 may demand oyer of a bond, deed, 
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AC 
& conſonant, and the fifteenth letter in the Engliſh 


bet. 773 
hen the P is followed with an ¶ in the ſame 


— 


9 Lord, it bas the ſound of an Fz thus Philoſophy is 
Nang 22 other, that Quintilian declares, that 
4 he word obtinuit, his reaſon required him to put a b, but 
4 his ears could hear nothing but a p, eptinuit: hence in 
m_— inſcriptions, and old gloſſaries, it appears, that theſe 
8 letters have been often confounded, 

TOY nations {till pronounce one for the other, the Germans 


; who ſay, ponum vinum, for bonum vinum. 
my. Pos it 2 for thoſe of Delphi to ſay B47» 
e, Binger for 71xg99 z and among the Latins, as often as 
an followed, the b was changed into a P, as ſeribo, ſcripfi. 
in the Italian muſic, frequently repreſents piano; which is what 
in our muſic we call feft, i. e. the force of voice or inſtrument 
i to be diminiſhed, ſo as to make a kind of echo. 
5 P ſignifies piu piano, i- e. more ſoft, or a ſecond echo 
weaker, or more remote, than the former: and PPP fignifies 
janiſſzmo ſofteſt of all, or a third echo, the voice being, as 
it were, loſt in the air. | 2 
I. among aſtronomers, is frequently uſed for poſt meridiem, 
or afternoon 3 and ſometimes for po/# mane, after the morn- 
ing, i. e. aſter midnight. . 
d was alſo uſed among the antients as a numeral letter, figni- 
fying the ſame with the G, viz. an hundred ; according to 
& rite of Ugutio. oy at. 


P fimilem cum & numerum monſtratur habere. 


Though Baronius thinks it rather ſtood for ſeven—See what 
has been obſerved, with reſpect to theſe numeral letters in ge- 
neral, under the letter F 


thouſand. 
St. Jerom obſerves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews had no P; 
but that the ph ſerved them inſtead thereof; adding, that 
there is but one word in the whole bible read with a P, viz. 


, in medicinal preſcription, is uſed for pugil, or the eighth part 
of a handful. © He ; 
E ſignifies partes æguales, equal parts of any ingredients: 
otherwiſe denoted by a or ana. 
PP fignify puluis patrum, i. e.  Jeſuit's powder, or the cortex 
Peruvianus in powder; which is ſo called, becauſe firſt brought 
into Europe by thoſe fathers. 
PABULUM is ſometimes uſed among naturaliſts for fuel; or 
that part in combuſtible bodies, which the fire immediately 
feeds on, or is ſupported by. 5 
Ide oily or ſulphurous part of fuels is the only proper pabu- 
lum. It is that alone wherein fire can inhere. 
PACALIA, a feaſt held among the antient Romans, in honour 
of the goddeſs Pax, Peace. es EEE 
Alnbelmus, de Laud. Virgin. ſpeaking of the impure: feſtivals 
and ceremonies of the heathens, calls one of them p²nalia; 
which, paſſage Gronovius charges as faulty, alleging, that 
there was no feaſt of that name, but that it ſhould have been 
Pacalia, or perhaps Palilia. 5 n 
The antients, who perſonified; and even deified every thing, 
were not forgetful of Peace: ſhe had an altar at Rome, and 
a ſtately temple ; and religious rites were paid her with great 


mnity.. 35 by. 4 


the two feet of a man in walking. wo 

The ordinary pace of a man is two feet and a half; though 
many reckon it a yard: the getmetrical ot German pace, called 
alla the greater pace, is five feet. 

The antient Roman and modern Italic mile conſiſts of a 
| thouland- paces, mitle paſſur. The French league is 3000 
paces, and the German/4000; © A 
Pack, in the manage, is a certain manner of motion, or pro- 
een eee e ee eee 3 


nc 2 1 | 

' natural paces of a horſe are three, viz. the walk, trot, 

| Ind gallop; 'to-whiich may be added an amble; becauſe ſome 
horſes have it naturally. See each under its proper article, 

ROT, Gar lor, C. Noth wap 

For the artificial paces, ſee the artiele AIR. 


5. either in their reins or leg 


ven called. alſo-amble; 'See AME E 
| ol. II. No 110. CHans, 2 07 12 k) p is » 1 „N 18. 1344 
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When a daſh was added a-top of P, it ſtood for four hundred | 


PACE, Paſſus, Step 3 a meaſure taken from the ſpace between 


PAD 


PACIFIC, peaceful, or free from troubles, tumults, &c, 


Geographers call the South Sea, mare Pacificum, the Pacifie 
ocean ; as being leſs infeſted with ſtorms than the Atlantic. 
M. Frezier affirms, it does not deſerve that appellation 3 
and that he has, ſeen. as violent tempeſts therein as in any 
other ſea : but Magellan happening to have a very favour- 
able wind, and not meeting with any thing to ruffle him, 
when he firſt traverſed this vaſt ocean in 1520. gave it the 
name which it has retained ever ſince. aty, however, 
adds, that the wind is ſo regular there, that the veſſels would 
frequently go from Acapulco to the Philippine Iſlands, with- 
out ſhifting a ſail. _ 
PAciFic Letters, Litere PAciricz, in the antient chuch, 
was a denomination given, to all ſorts of letters teſtimonial, 
given by the biſhop or chorepiſcopus to their prieſts, when 
they had occaſion to travel abroad ; certifying that the bearer 
was a Catholic, and in communion with the church. 
The life of pope Sixtus I. taken from the pontifical of pope 
Damaſus, mentions that pope as the firſt who introduced 
thoſe letters called Formate, Canonicæ, Commendatitia, Com- 
municatorie, Eccigſiaſtic, & Pacifice. a 
PACIFICATION, che act of reſtoring or re-eſtabliſhing the 
ublic peace and tranquillity, | 
he word is particularly appropriated to the periods put to 
the religious broils raiſed'in Frakes, in the year 1562. by the 
edict of Nantz ; and, the civil commotions, between the 
Engliſh and Scots, ended in 1638. 
PACIFICATOR is commonly underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 
with mediator ; viz. one who endeayours to reconcile princes, 
or powers at variance. 
Wicquefort makes a difference between mediator, and -_ 
cator,— The peace being concluded between France and Eng- 
land, in 1621. the inſtruments on each fide were put in the 
hands of certain embaſſadors, who had been employed as pa- 
cificators, not as mediators ; to be kept till ſuch time as the ra- 
tifications had been exchanged. — So the archbiſhop of Piſa, 
the duke of Tuſcany's embaſſador at Madrid, was never 
eſteemed a mediator, tho* the French embaſladors allowed 
him to be preſent at the conferences held with the commiſ- 
ſioners of Spain, to act as a pacificator of the differences between 
| them. The grand duke had not offered his mediation; nor 
would France have accepted it. Wicquefort, p. 2. F. 11. 
PACK, in commerce.— A Pack of wool is a horſe's load 3 
containing 17 ſtone and 2 pounds; or 240 pounds weight. 
See Wool. | | 
PACT®, Pacrun, or PAcTox, in law, a covenant or con- 
vention between two or more parties. 2 der 
* Ulpian derives: the word from the Latin verb paciſci, to 
bargain, agree, contract: others, with more probability, from 
pace, I appeaſe or pacify ; or from pango, I fix, eſtabliſh.” 
The civil lawyers, after Ulpian, define the word pact the con- 
ſent of two or more parties to the ſame thing. Duorum aut 
; [mg in idem conſenſus, L. III. F. 2. J. de pattis. 
here are two ſpecies of conventions, viz. the pat? and con- 
tract. A pattagainſt good manners, againſt public or natu- 
ral equity, is null. Tis a mawim in law, Ex nudo pacte non 
oritur lex. _ Sts 7, Na "Fs 
PACTA Conventa, in Poland, are the articles agreed on between 
the king and the republic; and which they mutually oblige 
each other to obſerve... - 2 
PADDOCE, or Pappock-Courſe, a piece of ground, con- 


* 


| quarter of a mile broad, encom 
| 5 E races with greyhounds F 
| At one end of the paddock is a little houſe, where the dogs 
ate to be entered; and whence they are flipped 3 near which 
are pens to incloſe two or three deer for the ſport. 
{+ The deer, when turned looſe, run all along by the pale; and 
the ſpectators are placed on the other ſide, 17 
Along the courſe are ſeveral poſts 3 vix. the law-poſt, 160 
yards from the dog-houſe and pens ; the quarter of à mile 


place made to receive the deer, 


preſerve them from fur- 
| er purſuit. by | K 


1 flip the dogs fairly, puts a 


ow the deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his head is judged 


ACE is more particularly underſtood of that eaſy lb motion, nearer the dog-houſe than the ditch, before he atriue at the 
vberein the horſe raiſes the two feet of the ſame ſide at a 


pinching · poſt; it is no match ; but muſt be run over again 
three days after. It there be no ſuch ſwerve, but the deer 
Db n 11:0 wth ee S runs 
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veniently taken out of a park, ordinarily a mile long, and a 
paſſed with pales, or a wall, 


poſt, half mile poſt; and pinching-paſt ; belide the ditch; a 


Near the ditch, are placed Judges or tiers. The keeper,/to 

or * ling collar upon each, to flip 

Horſes that mix their paces, i. e. ſhuffle betwixt a walk and] through a ring; and the deer being turned looſe and put for- 

amble, Ec. are ſeldom of any value. The defeR proceeds] ward by a teazer, as ſoon as it is arrived at the law - puſt, the 

 -from their frerful, -firy temper 3-arid ſometimes from a weak- | Jogrhouſe door is thrown, open, and the dogs ſlipped. 
«1 Lee EY 


— — — 


TS nd 


— — —— 


red ſhould quit the ſervice; and go home! | 


PAGE *, a youth of ſtate, retained in the family of a prince, 


7 % <2 


him, if he chance to ſwerve afterwards; or by any accident, 
be blanched ;; or if there be no — Winn Cc. the dog that 
leaps the ditch firſt, wins the matc 1 
PADñU AN, among medaliſts, a modern medal made in imita- 
tion of the antique z or a new medal ſtruck with all the 
marks and characters of antiquity. | 
Tue name is taken from Paduan, Paduanusg à famous Italian 
paintet, who ſucceeded ſo well in the impoſture, if it may be 
ſo called, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh his 
medals from the genuine ones. 
This Pa4uan was thus called from the place of his birth, Pa- 


dus; his proper name was Giovanni Cavino z othets fay, | 


Lewis Lee ; he flouriſhed in the XVIIth century.—Gotheb 
Rink adds, that he had an aſſociate in this forgery, called 
Alexander Baffianus.—His fon Octavian, though born at 
Rome, was alſo called the Paduan. 

Pano is, properly, applicable to thofe medals only, which 
are ruck on the matrices of the elder Paduan ; which are 
ſtill preſerved. Though it is frequently uſed in the general 
for all medals of this kind. f 
Joubert obſerves, that there have been a Paduan and ef 
in Italy, and a Carteron in Holland, who had the knack o 
imitating the antique in perfection. The Parmeſan was Lau- 

" rentius Parmeſanus. We may alſo add another Italian who 
excelled in this way, viz. Valerius Bellus Vicentinus; but his 
medals are not ſo common as thoſe of the reft. 

P/EAN , naar, in antiquity, an hymn in honour of Apollo, 
or ſome other of the gods; chiefly uſed on occaſion of vic- 
tory and triumph. 

* Feſtus derives the word aro Ts Tatty, ferire, to (mite; ſhoot : 


runs ſtrait as far as the pinching-poſt ; then the dog neareſt |' 


PAGE is particularly uſed, in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, for the 


el are commanded by the firſt aga ; and conſtitute iy 
claſſes, 


PAGE of a Book. See the article PIN r Ne. 
PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other the li 


PAGOD, a name which the Portugueſe have given to all te 


but Heſychius rather takes Apollo to have been denominated 
Peas from 16, ega rs, | heal ; in alluſion to his being 

the deity of medicine 
Pæan took its name from Apollo himſelf; who was deno- 
minated Pæon, becauſe, in his combat with the ſerpent Python, 


by crying frequently, n @«-, ay 2a, do boy, bravely boy. 
Paan or Pao is alſo the name of à foot in the antient 
poetry; fo called, as commonly ſuppoſed, becauſe appropri- 
ated: to the hyma Pear ; though Quintilian derives the name 
from its inventor Pan, a pbylician, 2 
The Pon conſiſts of four ſyllables, one of which is long, 
and the reſt ſhort. . ; 
PKDO-Barrisu *, inſant - baptiſm, ot that conferred on chil- 
| dren. See BAP TI. | | 
The word is a compound of the Greek 2g, raid, infant; 
and 447]/opS;, baptiſm. | | 
PAGAN, PaGanvs, a heathen, gentile, or idolater ; one who 
adores falſe gods. | | 3 
Baronius derives the word paganus, a pagis, vil , ule, 
when the Chriftians became maſters dh — heathens 
were obliged by the edits of Conſtantine, and his fons, to go 
and hve in the country villages, &e.—Salmaſius will have the 
word come from pagus, conſidered as originally fgpifying 
gens or nation: whence, he obſerves, "we fay | iferently 


e abbot de Fleury gives another origin of pagan: he ob- 
ſerves that the emperor Conſtantine, going from Antioch 
againſt Maxentius in 350. aſſembled all his troops, and ad- 
viſed ſuch as had not received baptiſm to receive it immedi- 
ately ; declaring withal, that ſuch as ſhould be found unbap- 


Hence, perhaps, ſays the abbot, the name pagan might be 


given to thoſe who choſe the latter; the Latin word, pagamus, 
properly fignifping a perſon who does not bear arms; in 
- oppalition to miles, a folder. 
And hence it might, in time, extend to all heathens.—Or, 


continues he, the word might come from pagus, village, in 


regard the peaſants were thoſe who ſtuck longeſt to the ido- 


* 


latry of the heathens. 


| PAGANALIA, an antiene rurel feaſt, thus ealled, becauſe cele- | 


| brated in the villages, in pagis. 


' /*=X7 12 ö ; 
In the paganalia, the peaſunts went in ſolemn proceffion all | 


around the village, making luſtrations'ts purify it. They had 
0 3 ſacrifices, wherein they offered cakes on the altars 
$4 gods. Nn 2 HOO YOD e $4 
- Halicarnafſeus and St. 228 inſtitution of the ph 
naiia to. Servius T Tuey were held in the month of 


N | 'PAGoD is alſo uſed for the idol adored in the temple, 
his mother Latona encouraged him to make uſe of his arrows, | 


PAGop is alſo the name of a gold coin current in ſeveral pay 
The Engliſh coin pagads at fort St. George, and the Dutch 


which uſually bear the figure of ſome monſtrous id 
PAIN, an uneaſy ſenſation, ariſing from a ſudden and viden 


of ſenſe; and, according to others, it is Wen oe 


and the ſenſation of pain, wherewith the ſoul is affected. 
ve muſt have recourſe to a ſuperior being, who forms an 1 


may diſtract or ſeparate the parts of the nerves or membrana 
. from, one another, may cauſe pain; but there is nothing in 


ever figures and properties it be endued”: for fince fone 


nal are thruſt outward, beyond what they uſed to be, tht 


_ if that body ſtrike upon thoſe ſides with a-briſk impetus, ni 
. fiderablg,.or the niſus towards: 4 ſalution violent; that 5 


F 
PAGANIM; the religious worſhip and diſcipline of pagans ; 
ne idols, and "+ . 1 b 
The paganiſni were either men, as Jupiter, Hercules, 
- Bacchus, &c. or fictitious perſons, as Victory, fame, fever, & «| 

or beaſts; as in Egypt, crocodiles, cats, Sr. or, finally, in- 

fire, and water, Sc. 


"animate things, as onions | | 
PAGARCHUS'®, Na ſarx &. among the antients, a petty ma- 


Siſt rate of a pagds;'6r little diſtrict, in the country,” 1 


The vord is formed from gags, village, and aN, command. 


or great per ſonage, as an honourable ſervant, to attend in viſits 
of ceremony, do , bear up trains, robes, &c. and at 


beigg banden augmented in dimenſion, and propell 
w 


to a body: or the parts of that body be, by any cauſe what 
nal, as to conſtitute a dimenſion equal to that which would 
ariſe from the addition of a nem part; for the bulk may © 


dilatation, and a diſtrac tion of the fibres it is compoſt 


\ | / 
* b ” 


P-A1l 


the ſame time to have a genteel education, and len 
exerciſes. | | 4 dh 

*The word ſeems formed from the Greek, , child, 
The pages in the king's houſhold are various, and 15 
rious provinces aſſigned them: as pages of honour * 3 
the preſence-chamber, pages of the back-ſtairs, &. ne 
Pages were antiently diſtinguiſhed from the other (@,,... 
livery, by their wearing drawers in lieu of breche: 
ſleeves turned up with velvet. 1 

Cujas and Gothofred obſerve, that pages in the em 
milies were called pedagogiani pueri. Fauchet lays, & 

word page was firſt given to the little who attend 
to bring them their tiles, c. that till the time of Chat 
VI. or VII. the name was common to the baſeſt ſy, 
and it is ſince then, that page is become a term of b 
and the meaner ſervants are diſtinguiſhed from then 96 
names of lacqueys, valets, Oc. 


dren of tribute, or flaves who wait on the grand ſignor, 


called oda g. 


mpous decoration, variouſly adorned with colour, 17 
c. carried about in public ſhews, proceſſions, &c. 


temples of the Indians, and all the idolaters of the ex. 

The pagods of the Chineſe and Siameſe are exceedingly mayi 
ficent. Among others, there is one at Golconda, who: rich 
that the pray in, conſiſts of a ſingle ſtone, of ſuch Prodiging 
bulk, that they were five years in bringing it to the ple 
600 men being conſtantly employed at it all that time; wy 
the machine that brought it, drawn by 1400 oxen, 


The revenues of the of Janigrade are fo 
ſubſiſt, every day, — ok to twenty thouſand pin. 


Hence many give the name paged to thoſe little porcela 
images. brought from China. 21 


of the Indies; on the footing of the piece of eight. 


Palicate, y 

There are alſo filver pagods ſtruck at Narſingua, Biſnagat, b. 
whence their names. are of various values, 
ſolution of continuity, or other accident in the nerves, men: 
branes, veſſels, muſcles, &c. of the body. 

Pain, according to ſome, conſiſts in a motion of the 
ſoul, - occaſioned by thoſe organs. | 

If it be inquired, what it is occaſions the pain of a punfure! 
one may anſwer, that the puncture cannot ſeparate the fibres d 
the without ſhaking the nerves which proceed thence b 
the brain. If it be further aſked, why we feel pain upon 
ſhaking of that part of the brain? we are at a ſtand, therebs 
ing no neceſſary connexion between concuſſions of the bran, 


To account, therefore, for pain; F. Malebranche obſerve, 
bitrary connexion between the ſhakes of the brain, and the 


ſenſation of parn. | IN dre 
From the phyſical definition of pain, it follows, that wbatere 


the compaſs of nature which may not do that, with wün- 


what may always be applied, or added, to any other bod), 
ſuch body may at length increaſe into a bulk too big to 
flow. through. a canal of a. given diameter, and will ther 
fore require more room: wherefore, while the ſides of ac 


is, while, the parts compoſing thoſe fides, before cont 
guous, become looſened and moved away from one anothe!; 


that impetus be continually renewed, the ſolution will be cor 


there will be pain, —W herefore the conſtituent parts of fuids 


ith a continually repeated impetus againſt any canal of or 
207 BY lion, that ſolution, in-which conſiſts the e- 


For, it comes to the ſame, thing, whether ſome parts be addi 
ſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an interval neat the ſides of 3 


far increaſe both ways, as that the natural capacity of the # 
nal ſhall not be big enough to contain — L — 


and conſ in muſt enſue. 
8 8 ly pain m ue wks, 
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Farther, as there may be always ſomewhat added to another 
body; ſo from any body may ſomewhat be alwa 7 taken 
away; a body ſo diminiſhed in dimenſion, and impelled with 
a conſiderable impetus, will break through the interſtices of the 
fibres, where it is leſs than the capacity of ſuch interſtices, 
and is moved obliquely : and becauſe the ſuperficies of the 
fibres are not wont to be contained under geometrical right 
lines, but to have particles ſtanding out and prominent, theſe 
it divides from one another. And thus any body, of what- 
ſoever figure, may occaſion in us pain, ſo it be big enough 
to diſtend the veſſels beyond their wonted meaſure, or ſmall 
enough to enter the pores in the ſides of a canal, with an 
impetus in the manner intimated. 
And what is thus advanced, with relation to things within-the 
veſſels, may be eaſily applied to others out of the veſſels. 
paix, in medicine, conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, makes 
a conſiderable article in a palliative cure. 
Pain is mitigated, or aſſwaged, divers ways; as, 1. By diluting 
and ſoftening acrimonies, with warm water mixed with flour, 
applied by way of drink, fomentation, clyſter, or bath, 2. By 
reſolving and waſhing away obſtructions, by the ſame means 
and reſolvents. 3. By relaxing the nervous veſſels, with drinks, 
fomentations, . baths, relaxants, anodynes, and aperients. 
4. By correcting the acrimony itſelf with proper remedies, 
By freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, and acrimonious 
parts from the too great preſſure of the vital humour; and by 
ſoftening, and ſuppurating, and depurating them. 6. By 
rebating or deadening the ſenſe by narcotics, either inter- 
nally or externally. 

PAINE fort, & dure, in law, an eſpecial puniſhment for one, 
who, being pix of felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon 
the ordinary tryal of God and his country, and thereby ſtands 
mute by the interpretation of law. 

This is vulgarly called preſſing to death. The proceſs whereof 
is thus deſcribed : | 
6 He ſhall be ſent back to the priſon, whence he came; and 
„ be laid in fome low dark room, where he ſhall lie naked 
©. on the earth, without any litter, ruſhes, or other cloathing, 
and without any raiment about him, but only ſomething to 
« cover his privy- members; and he ſhall lie upon his back 
« with his head covered, and his feet; and one arm ſhall 
© be drawn to one quarter of the room, with a cord, and the 
<< other arm to another quarter, and his legs in the fame man- 
5 ner; then let there be laid upon his body iron, or ſtone, 

e as much as he may bear, or more; and the next day fol- 
* lowing, he ſhall have three morſels of barley-bread with- 

out drink; and the ſecond day he ſhall have drink three 
times, as much at each time as he can drink, of the water 
<< next unto the priſon, except it be running water, without 
« any bread; and this ſhall be his diet, till he dies.“ 

PAINIM, the fame with pagans. See PaOAN. 

PAINTING, PicTuRa, the art of D natural bo- 
dies, and even giving them an appearance of li 
or draught of lines, and the degrees of colours. 

| Painting is ſaid to have had its riſe among the Egyptians : and 
the Greeks, who learned it of them, carried it to its per- 
ſection ; if we may believe the ſlories related of their Apelles, 


and Zeuxis. . 


The. Romans. were not without confiderable maſtem in this | 


at, in the latter times of the republic, and under the firſt 
emperors : but the inundation of Barbarians, who ruined Italy, 
proved fatal to-painting, and almoſt reduced it to its firſt 
elements, It was in Italy, however, that the art Aer warde 
returned to its antiemt honour, and in the beginning of the 
XV century; when Cimabue, betaking himfelf to the pen- 
eil, tranſlated the poor remains ef the art, from a Greek 
inter or two, into his own country. e 
ewas ſeconded by fome Florentines : the firſt who got any 
hor ag 9 Michael Angelo's — : Pietro 
I rugino, RapÞa: in's maſter ;' and Andrea Chi 
But theſ Du Votes maſters © 2 N 
e ſcholars vaſtiy ſurpaſſed the maſters; they not only 
effaced all that had been done before them, ere Ar ww | 
ing to a pitch from which it has ever ſince been declining. = 


noble werks alone that they advan- 
anf of perl they bred up, and 


* 


iu lde the Alps; 'who had no communication with thoſe 
8 Italy: ſuch were Albert Durer, in Germany; Holbens, in 
Lucas in Holland; and others in France and 

ders; but Italy, and 8 was the place 


To Ra from dime to time, the greateſt maſters were produced. 


— 


by the duct 


To PANT on Wood, — 


a 
2 28 B | 
-* aid cloſe on the cloth, and the little holes topped up, ſo that 


eateſt fucceſs ; and | 


has Ade ere, ſucceededithat of the Caraccios, which! 
7 eo, in Its ſcholars, almoſt to the preſent time ; wherein | 


the French painters, by the munificence of the late Louis XIV. 
ſeem almoſt in a condition to vie with thoſe of Greece or Italy. 
In Paris they have two conſiderable bodies of painters; the one, 
the royal academy of painting and ſtulpture; the other, the 
community of maſters in painting, ſculpture, &c. _ 

The art of painting is divided, by Freſnoy, into three princi- 
pal parts; invention, deſigning, and colouring ; to which 


ſome add a fourth, viz. diſpoſition, —Felibien divides painting 


into compoſition, defigning, and colouring. 

M. Teſtlin, painter to the; late king, divides it, ſomewhat 
mote accurately, into the deſign or F. the proportion, 
the expreſſion, the clair-obſcure, the ordonnance, and the 
8 to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds the perſpec- 
tive. Under each of theſe heads, he gives us the rules and 
ſentiments of the beſt maſters ; which ſee under their proper 
articles in this dictionary, DSI, ProPoRTION, Ex- 


PRESSION, CLAIR-OBscuRE, ORDONNANCE, Cołloux- 


ING, c. | 

Painting is of various kinds, with regard to the materials 
uſed ; the matter whereon they are applied; and the manner 
of applying them. — Hence we diſtinguiſh painting in oil; 


painting in water-colours, or limning ; painting in freſco ; 


painting on glaſs ; painting in enamel; and painting in mini- 
ature, 


PAINTING in Oil. The art of Jy in oil was unknown to 


the antients; and it was a Flemiſh painter, one John van 
Eyck, or John de Bruges, who firſt diſcovered, and put it 
in practice in the beginning of the XIV century: till him, all 
the painters wrought in freſco, or in water colours. 


was an invention of the utmoſt advantage to the art; 


ſince, by means hereof, the colours of a painting are pre- 
ſerved much longer and better, and receive a luſtre and 
ſweetneſs which the antients could never attain to, what 
varniſh ſoever they made uſe of to cover their pieces. 

The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours with 
nut-oil or linſeed oil; but it muſt be owned, the manner of 
working is_very different from that in freſco, or in water ; 
by reaſon the oil does not dry near fo faſt ; which gives the 
painter an opportunity of touching and retouching all the 
parts of his figures, as often as he pleaſes : which, in the 
other kinds, is a thing impracticable. | 

The figures too are here capable of more force and boldneſs; 
inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when ground with 
oil, than with water; beſides that, all the colours, mixing 
better together, make the colouring ſweeter, and more deli- 
cate and agreeable ; and give an union and tenderneſs to the 
whole ks inimitable in any of the other manners. 
Painting in Oil is performed on walls, on wood, canvas, 
ſtones, and all ſorts of metals. 8 


To PAINT en a Wall, When well dry, the give it two or 


three waſhes with boiling wil, till the plaſter remain quite 
eaſy, and will imbibe no more. Over this they apply de- 
ccative or drying colours, viz. white chalk, red oker, or 
other chalks beaten pretty ſtiff, This layer being well dry'd, 
they fketch out, and deſign their fabjedt on it, and at laſt 


paint it over; mixing a little varniſh with their colours, to 


ſaye the varniſhing afterwards, 


Others, to fortify their wall better againſt moiſture, cover it 


with a plaſter of lime, marble-duſt, or a cement made of 
beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed-oil ; and at laſt prepare a com- 
poſition of Greek pitch, maſtic, and thick varniſh boiled 


| together, which they apply hot over the former plaſter ; and 


n dry, they lay on the colours as before. 


© Others, in fine, make their plaſter with lime-morter, tile 


cement, and ſand ; and this being dry, they apply another of 


lime, cement, and iron ſcoriz ; which, being well beaten, 


and incorporated with whites of eggs, and linſeed-oil, makes 
an excellent plaſter. When this is dry, the colours are ap- 
plied as before. | 1 PET 

They uſually give their ground a layer of 


white tempered with ſize; or they apply the oil above-mea- 


tioned; the reſt is done as in painting on walls. | 


'To PAinT on Cloth or Cunvar.— The canvas being ſtretehed on 


frame, they give it alayer of ſize, or paſte- water; and when 
go over it with a pumice-ſtone, to ſmooth off the 


- 


y means of the ſize, the little threads and hairs are all 
no colour can, paſs through. 


"When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker in oil, which is a 
natural earth, and beats a body; ſometimes mixing with it a 
little white lead to make it dry the ſooner. When dry, they 


go over it again with the pumice-ſtone, to make it ſmooth. 
After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer compoſed of white 


lead: and a little charcoal black, to render the ground of an 
ah colour: obſervingiin 


each manner to lay on as little colour 
as poſſible; that the cloth may not break, and that che colours, 


when they come to be painted over, may preſerye the hetter. 


In ſome paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe, we find they 


. mails their ground with water, and piiote over it with oll 
I 


which contributed much to the vivacity. and freſhneſs of their 
works: for the water ground, by inibibing the oil of the 
25 ; | colours, 
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colours, leaves them the more beautiful; the oil itſelf taking | PALATE, PaALAaTUM®, in anatomy, the fleſh that comma, 


away a deal of their vivacity. W 

As Lede oil therefore is to uſed as poſſible, if it be deſired 
to have the colours keep freſh: for this reaſon ſome mix 

' them with oil of ſpike, which evaporates immediately, yet 

| ſerves to make them manageable with the pencil. 

To Paint on Stones or Metals, it is not neceſſary to appl ſize, 
as on cloth ; it ſuffices to add a flight layer of colours, before 
you draw your deſign; nor even is this done, on ſtones 
. where it-is defired the ground ſhould appear, as on certain 

" marbles and agates of extraordinary colours. ; 
All the colours uſed in freſco are good in oil, except white 
ol lime and marble-duſt, | 
ſe chiefly, uſed are white lead or ceruſs, yellow and 
white maſticot, orpiment, black lead, cinnabar or vermilion, 
lacca, blue and green aſhes, indigo, lamp-black, burnt ivory, 
and yerdegriſe, Ar. See the preparation, &c. of each under 
its proper article, Czxuss, OrRPIMENT, VERMILION, 
Lacca, Ixpico, &c. 
As to oils, the beſt are thoſe of walnuts, linſeed, ſpike, and 
turpentine, The deſiccative or drying oils are A nut-oil 
boiled with litharge and ſandarach, or otherwiſe with ſpirit of 
wine, maſtic, and gum-lacca. PTY 
To have a varniſh ſhall dry readily, they mix ſpirit of 
wine with turpentine. See V ARNISH- | 

Pain rise im Water-Colours. See LIMNING. 

PAINTING in Freſco. See FREsCo. 

ParinTiNG in Miniature. - See MINIATURE. 

Pal x TI on Glaſs, See GLAss. 

Paix r in Enamel. Sce ENAMEL. 
Paix TN in Moſaic. See Mos Alc-Wokk. 1 
PAIR, Pax, a collective term, uſed for two equal or ſimilar 


mop ordinarily joined together ; though more frequently for |. 


artificial things, than for natural ones. As, a pair of gloves, 

of ſtockings, of ſhoes, c. GE, 4 
Pat is alfo uſed in compound things, for two parts alike to 
each other, though they only make one whole—As, a pair 

of ſciſſars, Sc. : 175 
Pat is alſo uſed for a ſet or ſyſtem of ſeveral things joined 
to make another complete: as a pair of bagpipes, &c. 


Paik, again, is uſed, by extenſion, for a thing that is ſingle, | 


as, a pair of tables, &c. TR 
Pair, Par, in antimony, denotes an aſſemblage or conjuga- 
tion of two nerves, which have their origin together in the 
brain or ſpinal marrow ; and are thence diſtributed into the 
ſeveral parts of the body, one on the one fide, and the other 
on the other. * 3 . 3 „ 0 
Thus we ſay, the firft pair, ſecond pair, Ic. the par vagum, 
par — 4 2 2 the olfactory pair, ophthalmic 
Ms SE nds ooh nn * 
PALACE, PatAr tun, a name generally given to the dwell- 
ing houſes of kings aud princes. 


Procopius derives the word from a Grecian called Pallas, who | 


gave his own name to a magnificent houſe he had built; add- 
houſe of the 
ſon was called the Palatinemount—Others take it the contrary 
way; and ay that Romulus's houſe, wherein Auguſtus lived, 
Vas propeily called palatium, becauſe ſituate on the Palatine 
mount. Be this as it will, it is certain, , palatium, from a pro- 
per name, in time, became common to all houſes of kings. 


Andi as the kings uſually heard and determined cauſes in their | 
f the realm ſoever they were fituate ; | 
hence alſo palatium became a name for a court of Juſtice, | 


| en. applied to |. 
the houſes of other perſons j Baking different epithets, accord- 


15 houſes, in what part o 


which uſage is ftill retained, eſpecially in France. 


In courſe of time the name palace has alſo been 
ing to the quality of the inhabitants; as imperial palace, royal 
. pontifical, cardinal, epiſcopal, ducal palace, .&c. 
PALASTRA, #2aa/5;e, among the aritient Greeks, a-pub- 
lic building, | where the youth exerciſed themſelves in wre- 

Ming, running, playing at quoits, 0. 
Some ſay, the paleftra conſiſted both of a college, and an 
. academy ; the one for exerciſes of the mind, the other, for 
. :, thole of the body. But moſt authors rather take palefra to 


* 


WN 


tg the etymology of the word, Which comes from waa, wre- 
ing, dne of the chief exerciſes among the antient s. 


+ was iven ie the arena whercon they. ran. 2 
A PAL ASTRA-..: £97 a 340 36/437; 4D 1 Ain Dev 
be word is formed from the Greek aaaa/5ga, and 
Buardian, kkreper. e N ons aan * 

This officer was allo called xy/tarchs and gm, he. 


** 


* 
« 
. 
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ing, that Au uſtus, after him, gave the name palatium to tbe 
Wk emperors on the hill which for that rea- 


de a xyſtus, or mere academy for bodily exerciſes, according 
tients... .... - chat covers the foramen natrium; whence growing into! 
- .; The.length of the pa/e/ire was marked out by ſtadia, each | ſmall thi 

cus 10 125 geometrical paces 3 and hence the name fladium] of the inner wing of the proceſſus pterygoidzeus intern, 206 


LASTROPHYLAX® among theantients, was the direQtor | tilaginous parts of the tube, which leads from the palate wür 
1:1 ofa palz/tra ;,.and. of the exerciſes performed therein. See ear. It is uſed to dilate and kee open this tube. 


t pbylinus internus. See PTERY.GOSTAPHYLINUS: 
daß, AE Par, 
in ma 


Seit ſhouldejs ; much uſed by the people of China, and the | Turks ,—Hence , | the paſſing a ſharp pale thro 


P AL 


the roof, i. e. the upper and inner part of the mouth, * 
Mourk. | 


Du Laurence ſays it has its name from the Latin 6%; becas 
incloſed with two rows of teeth, reſembling little ſtakes, Which 
the Latins call pal. | 

The palate is a little vaulted or concave ; it is lined with 
glandulous coat, under which are great numbers of . 
conſpicuous glands, ſcattered in the fore-part of it like ing 
of "millet, with many interſtices, whoſe excretory duct 
piercing the membrane, open into the mouth; but toward 
the hinder part they lie much thicker ; and about the roy 
the uvula they are gathered fo cloſe together, that they ap- 
| to form one pretty large conglomerate gland, called by 
erheyen, glandula conglomerata palatina, 
Towards the bottom of the palate, behind the uvula, is ; 
pretty large perforation, which, a little from its orifice, divide 
into two, each whereof goes to one of the noſtrils, 
Many take the palate to be the organ of taſting. 
PALATI Os, a ſmall ſquare bone, forming the hind-part of 
the palate, and joined to that part of the os maxillare which 
forms the fore-part of the palate. | 
PALATINATE, PaLaTixATUs, a province or ſignory 
polled by a palatine, and from which he takes his til, 
and dignity. 

'The — now ſubſiſting, ate either thoſe of Ge 
or Poland.—Thoſe of Germany are the principalities of the 
upper and lower Rhine, i. c. of Bavaria, and the Rhine, 
The palatinates in Poland are the provinces and diſtrict of 
the Poliſh grandees or ſenators, whoare the governors theregf 
PALATIN unt PALATINE *, Gomes PALATtINus in 

antient cuſtoms, was a title given to all perſons who had an 

office or employment in the pritice's palace. a 


The appellation is derived hence, that antiently the emperor 
| ſent the judges of their palace, whom they called comite; fa. 
latini, or pals-grawes, to correct the abuſes of the other judge 

in the provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, and the Rhine, 


Matthæus ſays, that the palatines were originally thoſe why 
had the ſuperintendance of the palace; the ſame with whit 
the Greeks call'd curepalatæ, and the French maires du palai; 
enough — time the name became more general. n 
he only palatine of this kind, now ſubſiſting, is the pri 
palatine Ha hos > Ter an 
PALATINE was afterwards a title conferred on thoſe delegated 
by princes to hold courts of juſtice in the provinces ; and 
ſuch among the lords as had a palace, i. 6. a court of juſtice 
in their own houſes. ay IN 
The French writers make the palatines of Champagne w 
be the firſt who bore that title; which, they will have it, the 
Germans and other people borrowed from them'; not they 
from the Germans, | 14.0 
At preſent, the word palatine is reſtrained to a prince d 
Germany, or a lord of Poland, poſſeſſed of a palatinate. 
In the code we find a title De palatinis ſacrarum largitimus. 
Theſe were a kind of treaſurers of the empire. 
PALATINE, Games, Ludi PaLArINI, the Roman, 
were games inſtituted in honour of Julius Gab, as ſome 
will have it, or, as others ſay, of Auguſtus. 
It is pretended, that Dion calls them Auguſalia; which ſhould 
ſeem to confirm the ſecond opinion. eed, it is certain, 
that he ſays Livia inſtituted particular games on the Palativ 
mount, in honour of that prince; but he apparently diſtin- 
uiſhes them from thoſe called Augiſlalig. 8 
Romans had alſo their Apollo Palatinus, a ſurname d 
that deity, given him in reſpect of the temple erected to bin 
by Auguſtus on the Palatine mount, in conſequence of i f. 
port of the aruſpices, which required it to be done: Au. 
uſtus enriched, it alſo wich a noble library; as is intimate 
by Horace, lib. I. epiſt. III. ver, 117. : 
PALATINE Tribe was one of the four tribes, into which Rom: 
was antiently divided by Servius Tullus. 
PALATINI. See ACOLYTHI, 1 
| PALATO- SaLeinG vs, called alſo, muſculus tube nnn 
_ Falfalue,, and pterygafiaphylinus externur, a muſcle arg 
broad and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of tt 
os palati, ſeveral of its fibres being ſpread: on the membtas: 


: 9 
Se eee 


2 


= 8 
eres 


e 


8 


thin tendon, it is reflected about the hook - like procei 
i inſerted carnous, into all the membranous, fleſby, and ca- 


 PALATO-STAPHYLINDUS, in anatomyz a muſcle called 


LUs, a little pointed ſtake, ox piece of wood 
king incloſ ces, ſeparations, We Pod; io 
. The pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment: . 
among the antient Romans; and ſtill continues ſo among 
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44 S445 Urner 1 *, 44 4 PE * f | a pale 
„Fat, „ Vehicle for their eaſy conveyance from place to]  the'fundament up the body, See Er AUG. 5 
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PALE is one of the h6nourable ordinaries of an 
ent 4 repreſentation of à pale, or ſtake, 
— u right; and comprehending the whole height of the 
= from the top of the chief to the point. See OrD1- 
cot! When ** is ſingle, it is to contain one third 


dth of the 

pe wa ſeveral, more properly called pallets, they 

rtioned ſo, as that two take up two fifths of the 
_—_— three take up three ſevenths: and, in thoſe caſes, 
the number of pieces are ſpecified as well as that of thoſe they 

charged withal, &c. 
Pales are borne various ways, as wavy,crenelli, faillis, indented,” 
ingrailed, &c. There are alſo the * and flaming pale, 
inted, ſometimes wav © 

* Paid, in heraldry. — A coat is faid to be paled, 
when it is equally charged with pales of metal, and colour. 
It is counter-paled when it is cut, and the two 'demi-pales of 


ield. 


f, though of colours the ſame with thoſe of the point, 
M7 alter in e where they meet; ſo as if the of 
the chief be metal, that correſponding to it, underneath, is 


lour 
oe 221 is ſaid to be pali 10 7, when the pales are pointed like 


ſe uſed in the defence of places. f 
1e, is apple to things borne one above another, in fan 


"pp is where the ſhield is divided by a ſingle ling 


Par pr from top to e See PARTY, and 


through the middle, 
PALED Flowers, i in botany, are thoſe which have thin leaves 
= ſurrounding an head, or thrum : as in - 


, denote rows of ſtakes driven 


Ao or Pn in carpen N 
ris n e wooden bridges over rivers, 


deep into the ground, to 
and to erect other edifices on. 
Du Cange derives the word from the Latin name palla, an 
hanging, or piece of tapeſtry : the antients gave the name, 
pales to the bangi s or lining of walls: thus a chamber was 
Fd to be paled with cloth of pH with filk, &c. when co- 
vered wk bands or ſtuffs of two colours. Hence alſo the 
— — of the word pale, a ſtake, &s. The arms of Arra- 
ed -0F and gules, I ; 
Tertallian « obſerves, that the Romans planted pales to 3 
as boundaries of inheritances; and that they conſecrated — 
to the Terminus, under the name of pali Terminales. 
Ovid tells us, they were crowned and adorned with flowers, 
ſeſtons, &c. and that the god was nnn before theſe 
4. See TERMIN ALIIA. 
Pales, for building, ſerve to ſupport ihe beams which are laid! 


_ \ 


Ct PORT 


= > a 


bound together with croſs- pieces. | | 
PALILIA; a feaſt among ſane Rome: in honour — 
deſs Pales. 
Palilia, by ſome called Parilia, were - celebrated, by the! 
thepherds on the firſt of May ; to beſcech chat goddeſs to 


12 L Ss 


Ga? 


N. 


2 9 


and diſeaſes. 418 2uG 1 
Part of the ceremony conſiſted in lighting heaps of fray, 
and jumping over them. 1 
PALILICIUM, in aftronomy, a fined. ar of the en een. 
18 in the Bull's ey * ed alſo Aldebaran. | 
ngitude; in Mr. — — camlogue, is 57 2 bo”, 
Its latitude 5, 20 40, ſouth. — 
Pliny gives the name — to the Hyades of whichhe 
Palilicium is properly only one” itioguyty 1: ou 
PALINDROMUS#®;'a verſe or ſentence, : which runrthe fame, - 
-when read either backwards} or forwards. 
on —5 — — _ currens, canning. 
1 0 raum, —— 
Such js the verſe . loam bac. 
len ilit amor. 
Some people of feiſure hava refined upon the Palindromus,| 
and: compoſed verſes, each word whereof is the x meg 
yer as forwards. As that inſtance in Camden: 
Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Aung 
5b Anna tenet mappam madidam,. nucum tenet Oda. 
AILING, or Palkino, in agriculture: Ac. a kind offence 
work for fruit-trees; Sr. plattedin fields, G6 e 21h; 3 
& conſiſts of three ſmall poſts. diiven into the ground, at a 
me nden half flames; an en ban led eee 
e 
In fixing the pales; in form of 2 
for the tree to play and bow by the hi 1 without gall- 
ing. The trees are to be bound to iſ wink wi gil 


* 1 


Roma tibi 


1A. 
ans, 
ane 
ul 
an, 
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E 
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him 
A le- 
Au- 
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; 14 keep it upright- 
FE. 1 — rabbets, or he like, i poſts to 
ed to every two 4 
PALINGENESIA#, Vina ſeregyes a neu birth, or. tezenera 
tion, See EGENER ATION: ||| 9/4 +111: {: 


— bs Geek — of ee ere ee. anew ; 
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Palvcy ee = the SE or 


"ISL RE iet 


of the ſoul of a defun 


acroſs them, from one row to another; and are ſtrongiy | 


take care of their flocks, e 8 


| Take, 


o 
*. 
* 
* 


* which the goddeſs Was 17 ot 1 polleſs. —After this; 
wiengle, room is to be leſt tf 


"hr which fern or. firaw: may be ſtuffed bn bem heres, 1 


* 2 


NESIA is allo 2 4g b 
&i into another body. 


Vor. II. No 110. Cyans, 


r 


The palingenefia is almoſt the ſame thing with the metem- 
1 taught by Pythagoras, and ſtill believed by the 
rachmans, B anjans, and other philoſophers of the eaſt. Sce 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

PALINODY, 1144/2, a diſcourſe contrary to a preceding 
one. 
Hence the phraſe Palinediam canere, to fing palinody, g. d. 
to make a recantation. 
The word, in the original Greek, ſignifies ſnging again, or 
anew, Hence it has paſſed as a general name for any poem, 
or the like, which contains a retractation in fayour of a per- 
ſon whom the poet had before offended. 
The poet Steſic horus is ſaid to be the firſt author of the palin- 
ody. The ſixth ode of the firſt book of Horace, beginning, 
O matre 22 is a true palinody, 

PALINT IA“, Haro: M, in antiquity, the birth or deli- 
very of a child a ſecond time. 


The word is formed from the Greek Tar, afreſh, anew ; 
and Toxos, of 7:x]«, I bring forth. 


Thus the ſecond birth of Bacchus, proceeding out of Jupi- 
ter's thigh, was a palintocia. 
PALINTOCIA is alſo uſed for the reſtitution of uſury, or the re- 
funding of intereſts. 
The Megareans, having expelled their tyrant, ordained the 
Palintocia; that is, they made a law, that all the creditors 
ſhould return to their debtors the intereſts they had received 
for money lent. 
4PALISADE or PALIs Apo, in fortification, an incloſute of 
ſakes or piles driven to the ground, each ſix or ſeven inches 
ſquare, and eight feet long ; 7 Hy whereof are hid under- 
ground. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 
ae. are uſed to fortify * — of open forts, gorges, 
half-moons, the bottoms of ditches, the parapets of covert- 
ways; and, in general, all poſts liable to ſurprize, and to 
which the acceſs is eaſy. 
Paliſadoes are uſually Slanted perpendicularly ; ; though ſome 
make an angle inclining towards the ground next the enemy, 
that the ropes, caſt over them, to tear them up, may ſlip. 
Turning PALISADES are an invention of M. Coehorn, in order 
to. preſerve the paliſades of the parapet of che covert-way 


from the beſiegers ſhot. 
He orders them ſo, that as man ny of them, as ſtand in the 
length of a rod, or in about ten feet, turn up. and down like 
traps; ſo as not to be in fight, of the enemy till they juſt bring 


on their attack; and yet are always ready to & the proper 
a ſort of ornament ; being A 


ſervice ol paliſades. 
PALISADES in gardening, Jeng oy 

row of trees which bear branc es and leaves from the bot- 

tom, cut and ſpread in manner of a Wall, 'along* the fide of 
an alley, or the like; n. to appear like A wall covercd 

With leaves. 

Theſe paliſades are made of jellamin, phitlyte: 
| PALISSE”, in beraldry, a 5 — of paiiſades. 55 Gre 2 rage 
tion re reſented on a felle, rifing.up a conſiderable height; 
and pointed atop, with the Veld Appeafing through them.— 
V. Tab. Herald) Hg. 31. 
|PALL, in heraldry, T a Kod, of croſs, r preſenting the 
palliun, or archiepi copal ornament, ſent Foun 
metropolitans. ts figure in Tab. Herald. fig. 32.—which 
is blazoned thus; He beareth gules, a cre 1 argent. 
|PALLA, among, — old Romans, a mantle which women 
7 553 over the alled ,, 4 

It was borne on 2 eft ſhoulder, hence p 

1885 under en right arm, 2 21 ends were 

the left. arm,, caving, the breaſt and arm quite bare. 
ance of plaits or Wrinkles; whence, 8 

Varta, it had its name; | viz. from. wah, 2 vibro; 1 


Among the Gaul thre wa al 50 of palla worn by t the 


men, called G4 
ene _ ora ER ſtatue of the goddeſs Pallas, 
in Tro Is E of that. ITY ſaid to 


2 8 citadel, in Botiour © = 


IE 


a 


Ks — , chat in buil 

las, and a in the moſt Gag part thereof; - 
um dropped from heayen, and marked but the 

87 "A o 

0 or ſhould HOVE il 

hich'occa- 


the give. 115 he Ts Gan war, 


1 an- 
tiently, a ftatue of P Wn i 
Vella; wh pick =: 05 5 Rome 32 1 ord] 
e Jotg't taly Ak 805 925 kept among tlie Bed 
Jy ot che t a 1 9 


e to the *priefts and 
ve a e of Noise; And 
5 there were everal el te 5, 17 5 ike ic, to it 


from being ſtolen. g ſtolen, einn 
* f 5 amp was. allo, a. pu Rs inthe 258 &f Athens Plazed 


Theſe e in all probability,” were no other than A 
kind of taliſmans. - See TALISMAN. © 
8B PALLET, 


Sade the Joe 

; wy © 0g 0 um Was cd wi 

Nase a Ng 1 * 
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thereof. 
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ome to the 


PAL © 


PALLET, among painters, a litle oval table, or piece of 
wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmoath; on and. round. which 
the painters the ſeveral colours they have occaſion for, | 
Aus by cteac{oqrr yh 1 


The mi . 
tints required in the work. It has no handle, but, in lieu 
1 an hole at one end, to put the thumb through to 
d it. Lg: 
PALLET, among potters, crucible-makers, &c, is a wooden in- 
ſtrument, F beating, 
and rounding, their wor | * 
They have ſeveral kinds; the largeſt are oval, with an handle; 
others- are-round, or hollowed tri 4 Others, in fine, 
ate in manner of large knives, to cut off what is ſu- 
perfluous on the moulds of their , ö 1 
PaLLET, in gikding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tai: ; 
uſed to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, to apply and 
extend them on the matter to be gilt. See GIL DING. 
PALLET, in heral 
ſmall pale, half the breadth of the uſual one. 
The pallet muſt never be charged 
or dead; neither can it be divided into two equal parts: but 
it may be into four; for one fourth part of the pallet, or 4 parte 
dry . he beat 5 5 [ 
If the be upon any beaſt, ay, is debruiſed. 
with the pale: but if the beaſt be upon the pale, they ſay he 
is ſupported by it. ; 5 HE: - 
PALLET is alſo a part belonging to the balance of a watch or 
movement. See WATCH, 1 


PALLIATION, che act of mitigating, ſoothing, or diguifing 
_Herice, in medicine, palliatian is uſed for the quieting and 
aſſwaging of pain, and providing againſt the ſeverer ſymptoms 


> 4. ſeaſe, when can be directly levelled * 
== ' | 
PALLIATIVE Indication is where the is of a diſeaſe 

„ to have their cure de- 


till the diſcaſe whereon they depend, is removed. | 
* themſelves, are to be cured, or miti- 
ated, apart: and hence, | | 
PALLIATIVE Cure, is the _—_— a palliative indication : 
or the removal or 8 of 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe ſtill remaining 


2 ive too much trouble, and danger 
H 


Boerhaave obſerves, that every mitigation U of a ſymptom takes 
away ſomewhat from the di . 


o 


j 


& ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make the | 


dry, is the moiety, or half of the pale; or a 
with any thing either quick 


4 


ſymptoms of a diſeaſe ; |. 


PALM, PaLmvs, an antient long meaſure, taken from th 


iſh; | from the length of the hand, anſwered to our ſpan, and wr 
| - tained 12 1 or fingres breadths, or 9 Romm 


. taken from the breadth of the band, dr 
r 


1. Riccioli, 8 inches: At Genoa, according to M 


At 


called alſo volu and F 
PALMARIS, in anatomy, to contract the pals 
1 ofthe hand in graſp 

It ariſes from the internal of the humerus, - 
by a long and flender above the annular 


6 Ih! mt te. | 
| tendons of the 


1 ways there gr 


} 


-:tained- 9 2 double Greek palm, called diba 
The modern palm js different in different places where it ob 


FAE 


e lambs are received by the two c of the churg 
N Jon de Lateran; 1 5 deliver Ken hes he ng, 
the cal ſubdeacons, to whom belongs the feed; , 
of chem in ſeaſon, and Who alone have ted 
| of making theſs palliums ; which, when made, th * 
over the bodies Peter and St. Paul in the grand de 
of their church, making prayers over them all night, 2 
cording to the form ibed for that purpoſe in the la. 
Some, with Euſebius, will have the pallium to have been 
troduced by pope Linus; adding, that as the ephod wk, 
mark of the ponti authority in the Jewiſh ſynagogue, f 
is the pallium in the Romiſh church. ; 
Others have obſerved, that there is no mention made here 
before the year 336. | {rv | 
Laſtly, others wi have it to have been firſt granted by C. 
ſtantine the Great, to pope Slyveſter ; from whence it pag 
to the other patriarchs, and archbiſhops. 
The pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the pally. 
though ſome patriarchs have granted it to their ſuftragyy, 
having firſt received it themſelves from the Roman fee, ' 
Antiently, the pope uſed to ſend the pallium to certain d 
his dloceſan biſhops, on whom he laid a good part of his x, 
thority, and who were a kind of collaterals to him, a; t 
patricii were to the emperors. 
be firſt, who received it in France, was Vigilius archi; 
ſhop of Arles: this was done, in order, as Paſquier obſer, 
to give him the precedency over the other biſhops. | 
Antiently went to Rome to ſeek the pallium in perk; 
afterwards it was ſent by the pope's legates. At laſt the q. 
ſtom was introduced of ſending perſons expreſs to demand i 
with this form, Inſtanter, Inſtantius, Inflantiſſime. 
By the popiſh canon-laws, a metropolitan, till he have u. 
ceived the pallium, cannot conſecrate biſhops, or churcle; 
and he may not be called archbiſhop, c. Upon a tru 
lation he muſt have the pallium afreſh; and till then e 
cannot hold a fynod, nor perform any of his archiepiſcod 
functions. | 


The pallium was antiently interred with the perſon, 
2 8 — certain ſeaſons wi 
oc 3 none, pope, e a right of wearing i 
always, and in all places. 29 | 
The pope, ſometimes, ſends it to biſhops on his own 1. 
cord; and has, ſometimes, given the right hereof to put 
—— aaa bites the poll; | 
; wear ium. 
In antient records, we find mention made of another pallun, 
- which was a long ga ſpread over with croſſes. Ten 
lian it was à diſtinguiſhing garment of the Chrittas; 
that of the heathens being called toga. 


vy . 
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extent of the hand. : 
The Roman was of two kinds: the great palm, taken 


inches, equal to 


Engliſh inches g. See Dior, ad 
- SPAN. 102 1103! 


3 equal to about two Engliſh inches 

tenths. . alt is: has pL, 34 

| The Greek. e was of two kinds. The ſoil 
contained four fingers, equal to 2 inches 3. The great or 


proportion. 
tains.—At Rome it contains 7 inches 18: at Naples, 2. 


to 
Petit, 8 inches 16: at Morocco and Fez, 7 inches 18: " 
Languedoc, and ſome other parts of France, the pal i; 
inches 3.— The Engliſh palm is 3 inches. | 
Le there are two kinds of | palms, the ons f. 
oollens, the other for ſilks: the firſt one third ſhorter in 
PALM, PALMA, in anatomy, denotes the inſide of the hand; 


ment to the m of the hand; where it expands e 
I. | cleaves cloſe to the ſkin above, 


_ 


The muſcle is fo 


mer 


8 | Fl 
carpus that ſuftains the little finger, and from that bone 
| r It goes tranſveclh; . 
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1 ſerves to draw the palm of the hand into a concave figure. E in its contraction, attended with a great ſeebleneſs 


j as 7 8 . 
antient writers, is uſed for a m, and MF i e 97 

i PALMER, _—  roiſe, on account of a An 6 of the | There are ſeveral degrees of this palpitation; ſometimes it is 
— hich they ever afterwards bore as a badge of their | great, ſometimes moderate, ſometimes ſmall : it is ſometimes 

—— See PlIORIu, and Caoisg“ o impetuous, as to be heard; and even ſeen; by the hy- 
j TRY, a kind of divination, performed by inſpecting ſtanders. The trepidation; or trembling, of the heart differs 
x Tard and marks of the hands and fingers: called alſo chi- from the palpitation, or panting. In the former, the pulſa- 
« the | tions are faint, flow, and faltering ; in the latter, the ſhakes 


Fomaney- g 1 , : * 8 
among botaniſts, white buds ſhooting out of willows, | are immoderate, violent, and convulſive. ER. 

PALMS, before the leaf; of the whereof the | The cauſe of the palpitation, according to Boerhaave, is uſually 
et hat tree are formed. an inordinate and violent influx of the vital ſpirits into the 
PALM-SUNDAY, Dominica PALMARUM, the Sunday next be- | villi of the heart; as in violent paſſions, ſudden fear, hyſteric 
e Faſter or the laſt Sunday in Lent. See Lent. | | affeCtions, and in violent and ſudden motions. Sometimes 

It has been thus called from the primitive days, on account it is owing to an irritation of the fibres of the heart, occaſi- 
of a pious ceremony then in uſe, of bearing palms, in me- oned by ſome ſharp ſtimulus ; as an inflammation of the heart, 
mory of the triumphant entry of Jeſus Chriſt into Jeruſalem, | or pericardium, or ſome other diſorder thereof, from a ſtone, 
eight days before the feaſt of the paſſover, deſcribed by St. | worms, hairs, an aneuryſma, or the like. 
A 
cha 


. EFT 
4 


2X F 


tthew . XXI. St. Mark, chap. XI. and St. Luke, | Sometimes it ariſes from a thick, copious, palypous blood ; 
0. — We and ſometimes from the arteries being become cartilaginous, 
antients had other names for this day. For, 1*, They | or bony; or their extremities being obſtructed therewith. 
called it Dominica competentium, i. e. Sunday of the com-] In the dictionary de Trevoux, an author, himſelf afflicted 
betentes; becauſe, on that day, the catechumens came to aſk | with this diſeaſe, makes a particular diſquiſition into its na- 
the biſhop leave to be admitted to baptiſm, which was con- | ture and cauſe, 
ferred the Sunday following, Anatomy, he obſerves, ſhews us a great number of occaſional 
They had alſo then given them the ſymbol, or credo, to get | cauſes in this diſeaſe ; but phyſicians are ſtill at a loſs to de- 
off by heart, to be repeated to the biſhop in the ceremony of | termine the efficient cauſe. | 
8 The moderns, with better reaſon than the antients, ſeek for 
They called it Capitiluvium, the Sunday of waſhing the | it in the blood of the . artery, which is ſuppoſed 
by reaſon thoſe who were to be 2 8 1 =. — 1 EP 17 s the right ventricle of the 
Sunday, were prepared waſhing their on thi eart, by being prevent purſuing its courſe towards 
day. f 10 | the other veſſels of the lungs, on their being ſtopped by ſome 
Some time afterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday, by obſtruction, or compreſſed, from various cauſes. 
reaſon that the emperors and patriarchs uſed to diſtribute In opening the carcaſes of people dead of this diſeaſe, or ſub- 


1 


re 
; is on that day. . N ject to it while living, worms, or us's, have been often 
* p MULARIL, 3 called Pa RMULARI, in anti- found in the * Biay en 
* quity, a ſort of gladiators, fought armed with a fort of | In ſome the heart is extraordinarily big, and the pulmonary 
opd little buckler, called parma. See GLADIATOR. artery dilated to double, or quadruple, its ordinary capacity, 
PALPABLE, ſomething that may be perceived by the ſenſes, | with obſtructions of the pulmonary vein, conſiſting > carti- 
eſpecially by the ſenſe of feeling. us matters, which cram its cavities ſo cloſe, that, as 


Henceimpalpable powder. SeeIMPALPABLE, and PowDER. | Blancard tells us, in his anatomy, it is ſometimes difficult 
PALPEBRA, in anatomy, the eyelids, or thoſe external | even to get a pin in. From theſe obſervations ſome have 
moveable covers which ſerve to ſcreen and defend the | concl that the capillary, and other veſſels of the lungs, 
. | no oppoling an itnpaſſable dike to the courſe of the thickeſt 


NA+ 

ute They conſiſt of a thin muſcular membrane, covered without- of the blood, driven thither by the contraction of the 
fide with a ftrong, yet flexible ſkin ; and lined within · ſide t, ſo that only a {mall quantity can find a paſſage through 
with a production, as ſome think, of the pericranium. "Their | them, the reſt muſt make an againſt their ſides, and 


are fortiſted with a foft cartilage, by means whereof | oblige them to give way, and ſtretch them out, in proportion 
Out of theſe cartilages grow a paliſade of ſtiff hairs, called] traction of the heart. 7 e rr 
cilia, of great uſe to warn the eye of the approach of danger, But becauſe the pulmonary arte; cannot ſtretch wide enough 
either in ſleeping or waking ; to keep motes, flies, Nc. to receive all the blood of the right ventricle, driven thither at 
in the air; and to break the too fierce impreſſion of the rays | 2 contraction; and ſince. the blood, by reaſon of obſtructions, 


of 1 I | | 

Is re it is obſerved, only grow to a certain convenient | velocity wherewith it is impelled by the contraction of the 

length, and never need cutting, as moſt others do; add to | heart; the heart, at each contraction, fails to expreſs into the 

this, that their points ſtand out of the way; thoſe of the up- E the blood it contained in its right ven- 
drr us deiy | 


BEES 


a 


per eye-lid being bent upwards, as:thofe of the lower down- at part of the blood which remains, receiy 
| cot wards: ſo nice is nature in ſuch ſmall matters. © | the whole lock impreſſed by the contraction, returns it — 
ache At the commiſſure, or joining, of the upper and under eye- | to the heart by reflexion, ſtriking impetuouſly againd its 
lids, are formed two angles, called anti. l | Hides, and making it bound and ſhoot toward the ribs. 
ſnul In the inner of theſe is a called glandula lacrymalis ; | The fame conſequences will ariſe from obſtructions df the 
t c from which proceed two or three ducts, which, on] aortas E 1 vacuation of the leſt ventricle; 
Aha, the inner ſurface of the eye lid, ſerve. to moiſten the ball of | and, generally, from all ol udtions or compreflions of the 
| the eye, and keep its membranes from growing harſh and | veſſels, as polypus's, abſceſſes, and dropſies, in the parts near 


2 


belping 
vrerpls rns into the nerves of the lunge, by the, conſent of 
the noe, t | 25 ſuch means, violent and eee 1 1 
By theſe glan be occaſioned throughout the whole texture of the 
cerned, which, oppoling the e paliage may alſo 
. Which!“ a _ of the heart. ; 10 hy 
s two muſcles to and de- fame diſeaſe may alſo ariſe from reſſio 

nent, or orbicularis CULARIS. „ 1 extraordinary rarefaction ol vicious 

upeds, | fermentative ing 


teſtines; which dilate thoſe 


diaphragm and lun Red, 15 B 


rarefation/in the fitft paffages. 
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that means, © the cavity of 
capillary — —. their extremes, or, b this dilata- 
bon. com the other little veſſals of the lungs, pre- 


_ vents the jood frum cantinuing its circulating motion with 
© facedom ; and. thus actaſions a. ps/pitation of the heart. 
--All theſe authors hold the palpitation a dangerous diſeaſe; and 
Galen obſerves; that . much troubled with it when 
young, nevet live to be 
According to M. Piſon, a doftor of the fauky at Paris, the 
palpitation of the heart may ariſe, either from a too — 
— ſwelling the proper membrane of the heart; 
Galen found to be the caſe in opening a monkey: or — 
too great a quantity of water contained in the pericardium; 
by Which means the heart being {treighteried, and diſabled 
from moving with its uſual freedom, is obliged to make ſeve- 
ral jerks, or half- beats, inſtead of the — motions it had 
before: or, again, it may ariſe from # ſeroſity thrown into 
the ventricles of the heart, either from the grand veſſels, which 
furniſh the blood, or from the lungs, or from the brain. 
Of theſe three cauſes the moſt ordinary ſeems to be, the too 
eat extenſion of the pericardium, by water, as it is found to 
; be in the bodies of moſt of thoſe opened after this diſeaſe. 
The different cauſes have their different ſymptoms. 
boiling ſeroſity thrown out of the blood · veſels into the heart, 
ſhews itſelf by ſudden beatings of the temples, whizzungs 1: 
the ear, dimneſs of the ſight, and wandering pains in various 


of the — 
| * del by the abundance of water in the pericar- 
dium, or — — the humour ſwelling the proper membrane 
of the heart, the heart ſcems as if ſuffocated in water, the pulſe 
is weak, and the rr continual, or nearly ſo; together 
with a feveriſhnels, and a en of breathing. Lo which 
may be added, that the diſeaſe comes by little and — 


The palpitation ariſing from the _ is to-be cured 
bleeding, the other by . purging, . See Supplement, YY 
PALIT ATI CoRDIS... ., 

PALSGRAVE, » term uſed among the Germans, of the ſame 
import with palatine. See PALATINE. 2 
It is compounded of the Latin palatium, and the Dutch, 
graue, ä 9. 4. wen or W of a 
prince's 


PALSY, —— in Ari a diſeaſe wherein the 
| body, — 2 and — 


| | The can of te goth 
the pally are, an 1 impeded influx of the nervous 


ſpirits into the vill, or the muſcles; or of the arterious blood | 
1 from ſome faulty either | 


— veſſels: this ma 
ꝙ— muſcles, or their veſſels. 
The patlfy'is ſaid to be perfect, or complete, when there is a 
. privation of motion ſenſation at the ſame time. 
— — when one n the other re- 
nner 92088. lee 
-- The ah, again, is either univerſal, lateral or partial, 

Univer PALSY; called alſo or paraplexia, 18 2 
gta ere of all the mi that receive neryes Fa 
6 che cerebrum, or cerebellum, except thoſe of the head. its 
cCauſe is ſuppoſed to reſide eden che ventricles of 'the 

brain, "ot inthe root of the pin marrow. jy 
Ecmuller makes this a different diſeaſe from the”; rid; 
N 22565 5„ ng fr eo e. of the li 

and membraties rving for” on; but the pay in 
e oh 8 e 7 
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them into too narrow. 


Bon remaining; obſerves Eon 
ba far thicken the animal Hits fn the her 


"cerebellum, that tho', indeed, they may 3 the — th 


alone flow in ſuch quantities — the nerves, as from 
flight cauſe to be made to undulate; whence ſen 
cCeaſe, without loſt 


PALUDAMENT UM, in antiquity Chlamis, a 


The |. 


PALY,, or PALE', in be 
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PAN 


liquor ſecreted from. the bee, may pens yet * 


the motion of the part. ation wil 


The cauſes of this kind of pal are allo what 

thoſe nerves more lax and op and ſo leſs mri. 

brations ; the animal ſpirits flowing i in the mean time ; 

| muſcles, from whence motion is performed without ( — * 

The cure of the palſy, according to Waldſchmidt, .q — 

differ much from that of the venereal diſeaſe. — 

curials, ſudoriſios, and decoctions of the woods 1 » he 

externally, unctions, particularly of ſpirituous and pen d 

| things, not on the part affected, but on the ſpina d 
lement, article PARALYSIS. 


orf. $, 
by the Romans in time of war; being the c * 
their principal men, eſpecially the * * 45 0 
reaſon, were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation paluaati, Fe 
The ſoldiers only having ſhort coats, were therefore 
* ſagati. Nr. 
This garment was open on the ſides, with ſhort 
ſome reſembled to angels wings; and 
than the navel. 

It was either white or red: Valerius Maximus 

was an ill omen to Craſſus, that they gave him a black 4 
damentum: Pullum ei traditum et paludamentum 
pretium euntibus album, aut purpureum, dari ſoleret, 5 72 
Cornutus ſays, the Romans wore the toga in peace and th 
paludamentum in war. —And hence the phraie, Tegan palude 


mento mutavit. 


ſleey 
came down * 


a —When an eſcutc 

ded into ſix, eight, or ten diviſions, er 

13 lines drawn from the top to the bottom, it 7 
lazoned paly of ſix, eight, or ten, &c, pieces, 

If the number be odd, then the field is firit named, and te 

1 the pales ſpecified. See PALE. 

The is to be underſtood alſo of barry 

5 Barky, &c. my 8 
ALY-BENDy is, when a coat is divided, both al 

wiſe: in paly-bendy the field is divided by — — 

which is called pay; and then, again, w diagonals croſſag 


the former, from the dexter ſide to the ſiniſter, which is te of 
bendy. | See Tab. Herald. fig. 30. The field is pah- bard, bat 
PAMP INIFORME Ge wy th 
, in anatomy, a fort of the 
 Enot of blood-veſlels, formed by the rmatic veins; wh Th 
in their progreſs through the teſtes, a body cal ath 
opus varicoſum pampiniforme, or pyramidale. See Pran go 
wi 
PANACEA . Tlayaxuz, an univerſal | in 
for all diſcaſes. | by | Vir W gre 
The word is formed Som the Greek war, all; exsouay, and I cur, rn 
Ihe accurate Boerhaave overturns the notion of pana 8 
and ſhews, from the different cauſes, natures, effects, ſeas 
-- Sci:0f. diſeaſes, that ſeveral may, indeed, be cured by ox 
medicine; but all; by: none. 
He obſerves, that the moſt univerſal remedies known, at vr 8 
ter, fire, mercury, and opium; and adds, that by theſe abt, by 
| . — ——.— ſome de acquired the reputation Wh 
os | PANAGEA, ——— ade is alſo er 2 
Sreta] plants, reaſon virtues 
DOT IT | : 
ere are three of eſe Saves 4 famed amo 
the antients; the herarlem, aſclepian,” and Eran the © 
| were called from theirimventors Hercules, Alclepias, a th 
Chiron i hon ras +: 
The firſt is the ——— e 8 
r 2 
drawn, by inciſion, the opopanax 10 
The cb, accor x to-lome botaniſts, is à kind een bi 
which Gaſ. Baubhin eee & — be 
Ide obrrontan, — ſome, * 
daoccdrding to Bradley id is Doria's wound wort. PAN 
 PANADA *, PanaTa; or PanaTERLA, 2 2. Gude PAN 
of bread boiled in water, to the conſiſtence of a'pulp; fie PAR 
rr or do whom 5 
foods would be improper r 
be word is formed from the name of ah jen 
ent, pants,” | | PAN 
Ie is ſometimes made Win, to ſerve” as 4 Kink; and for 
times, likewiſe, is ſweetened; Sr. to render 2 * 


de, | PANAGE, or Fung E, in our See as 


PANARIS *, _—_—— or Para in mole It 
eine, is a painful tumour, or inflammation, ariſing on th ki 
AT = of the fingers er toes; popularly called among" bp 
2 whitloe. 


be word, in Latin, in anaritium ; which we End iv 4 15 
- ; © lefus formed apparently from the Greek wipe, 1-47 | 


e the nerves, and there, OO ar gs | 
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abſceſs at the root of the _ of gage, juxts; and 
. Wnguis, 1 
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It is occaſioned 


; Jignant kind, called a fellon. 


4 ANATHEN ZA, Ilaradnmweit, in antiquity, a feaſt cele- 


The ceremonies were the ſame in the great, and the /ittlr pan- 


PAN 


by a ſharp or ſaline humour, lodged between 
done and perioſteum, or among the nerves and tendons. 
2 infallible remedy for it is, to open it either with the point 
of a lancet, or with ſome cauſtick, and then to dip the finger 
in a lixivium of vine-aſhes, . Ss 
Beſide the mild kind, called the whitloe, there is alſo a ma- 


The panaris is exceeding, painful, It ſometimes tends to an 
impoltume, but more uſually gangrenes. 
For the panaris, after bleeding, and the univerſal remedies, 
Dr. Burnet orders the patient to hold his finger a good while 
in a rotten egg, or in a putrified mouſe. Helmont tells us, he 
has ſeen a finger as big as an arm by means of a panaris, cured 
rubbing it with'blood, and then wrapping it up in mole- 
ſkins, Riverius adds, that to hold the finger affected in a Cat's 
ear, cures a panaris in two hours, Obſervat. 63. Cent. 4. 
ATA, or PANATELIA. See the article PAN ADA. 


brated at Athens, in honour of Minerva, whom the Greeks 
| hena. 
— and Suidas refer its inſtitution to Erichthonius 
IV. king of Athens, who lived before 'T heſeus. Theodoret, 
alone, * the feaſt was eſtabliſhed by Orpheus. 
Be this as it will, till Theſeus, this was a particular feaſt of the 
city of Athens, and was called ſimply Athenza: but that prince 
uniting all the people of Attica into one republic, they after- 
wards all aſſiſted at the feaſt ; whence the name Panathenæa, 
i. e. the feaſt of all Attica. 
In effect all Attica was preſent ; and each people ſent a bul- 
lock for the ſacrifices; and for the entertainment of the vaſt 
multitude of people aflembled, 1 N 
If they eat a great deal, it appears they did not drink leſs; 
witneſs the veilels they drank out of, which were called pan- 
gthenatca, each of which held two congius's and a half. 
There were two kinds of panathenæa; the great, celebrated 
every five years; and the little, every year, or every three 
ears; if we may credit the author of the argument of De- 
moſthenes's oration againſt Midias. 
In the panathenza was held one of the proceſſions which the 
antients called pompe, compoſed of the briſkeſt old men, each 
whercof bore, in his hand, an olive-branch ; whence they 
were called thallophort. 2 7 
This was to do honour to Minerva, in quality of inventreſs 
of the olive tree; on which account they had likewiſe com- 
bats, wherein the victors were rewarded with veſiels of oil, 
and crowned with olive-crowns. It was a crime for any of 
the ſpectators to be clad in black. 


athenæa; excepting for a banner wherein the actions of the 
goddeſs were repreſented in embroidery performed by maids, 
with the names of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the ſervice ef the republic; which was only borne at the 
reater. : 
PANCARPUSS, inantiquity, a ſort of ſpectacle or ſhew which 
the Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the people: 
The word is formed from the Greek Tay, all; and xaproc, 
fruit, Whence the name was alſo given by the Athenians to 
a ſacrifice, wherein all kinds of fruits were offered. 
The pancarpus of the Romans was a kind of chace, or hunt : 
for the performance hereof, a number of beaſts, as hares, deer, 
bullocks, c. were ſhut up in the circus, or amphitheatre; into 
which trees were e tranſplanted, ſo as to form a kind 
of ſoreſt, wherein the beaſts were let looſe; whence the pan- 
carpus was alſo called fylva. 
The beaſts were thus abandoned to the people: i. e. to all who 
were diſpoſed to ſhare in the pleaſure of the chace ; who 
urſued, ſhot, killed, and cut in pieces, all they could lay, 
d of. Heliogabalus, the Gordians, and Probus, gave' 
this diverſion very frequently, 
Caſaubon, Cujas, Pithou, &:. make the pancarpus and /ylva 
the ſame thing; Salmaſius will have them different. The /ylva, 
according to. him, was ſuch a diverſion, as that above de- 
ſcribed; but the pancarpus a combat, wherein robuſt people, 
hired for that purpoſe, fought with wild beaſts z which opinion 
he confirms from Caſſian, Juſtinian, Claudian, Firmicus, Ma- 
nilius, and Caffiodorus. ; | : 
PANCHREAS. See the article PANCREAS. 
PANCHREATIC. See PANCREATIC Juice. 
PANCHREST e, PAxcaRzsTos, in medicine, apanacea, or 
remedy for all diſtempers. See PANACEA. 


The word is Greek Hay xpnses, formed of way, all; and 


Xtug os, wtilis, uſeful. 


PANCHYMAGOGUE , PANcHYMAGOGUM, in pharma- 


Cy, a pur ing extract made from aloes, rhubarb, ſenna, ſcam- 
mony, jalap, agaric, coloquintida, and black hellebore. 

The word is formed from the Greek way, all; Noos, fuc- 
un juice; and «yt, darere, to draw off. 

Its name ariſes hence, that, being a compoſition of all the 

of purgatives, it was ſup to have the virtue of 

ver H. ke the ſorts of humours of the body at once. 
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PANCRATIUM *, Hay xp27 100, among the antients, a kind 


of intermixed exerciſe, conſiſting of the lucta or wreſtling 
and the boxing or pugilate. 

The word is compounded of ay, all, and xfa7:@, I over- 

come. 

The pancratium was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, and was 
not introduced till long after the others. 
The people who were engaged in theſe exerciſes, were called 
Pancratiaſlæ; which name was alſo given to ſuch as did not 
confine themſelves to one exerciſe, but ſucceeded in ſeveral 
different ones. 


PANCREAS *, Ilayxpses, in anatomy, popularly called the 
ſweet-bread, a great conglomerate 


land; or a body compoſed - 
of an infinite number of little Tos, tied up in the ſame 
common membrane; ſituate at the bottom and hind-part of 
the ſtomach, and reaching from the duodenum to the ſpleen. 
dee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. ,. 
* | ted word is formed of the Greek ay, all, and xe, caro, 
eſh. - 
The glands it conſiſts of are bound together both by the veſſel, 
and by a membrane proper to each of them ; and all toge- 
ther are looſely cloathed with a thin membrane, from the 
peritonzum. 
Its colour is a pale red; its form like that of a dog's tongue. 
It is 8 or 9 fingers leng, 24 broad, and one thick; its weight 
4 or 5 ounces. Its arteries come from the celiac ; its veins go 
to the porta; its nerves come from the hepatic plexus. 
Each little gland has an 2xcretory duct, which, uniting, form 
one common excretory duct, called ductus pancreaticus Virt- 
fungi, from Wirtſungus, profeſſor of anatomy at Padua, 
the diſcoverer thereof. 
This duct, running along the middle of the pancreas, opens 
into the cavity of the duodenum, generally by two mouths, 
the one four or five fingers below the pylorus, ſometimes at 
the ſame orifice withthe ductus choledochus; the other lower. 
It is of the bigneſs of a raven's quill, near the inteſtines; but 
wo» Fang off. De-Graaf obſerves, that it is frequently 
ouble. 
The pancreas ſerves to ſeparate a peculiar humour from the 
blood, which is called the pancreatic juice. See PANCRE- 
ATIC juice. | 
ANCREAs A/ellii, in comparative anatomy, is a large gland 
in the midule of the meſentery of ſome brutes, eſpecially 
dogs; to which moſt of the lacteals reſort; and whence 
the chyle is conveyed, by large veſſels, that have their riſe 
immediately from the inteſtincs, and ate called laclea ſecundi 
generis. | 
It has its name from the author who firſt took notice of it, 
Aſellius. M. Perrault obſerves, that the fiſh called fdaice, has 
440 pancreas's ; though it has but five ducts opening into the 
inteſtines, three of which correſpond to 80 pancreas's, and 
2 of them to 100 apiece. 


PANCREATIC Juice, an inſipid, limpid juice or humour 


eparated from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas. 

This juice is not acid, as moſt authors have ſuppoſed ; nor 

alk:line, as ſome others have thought; but a little ſaline, 

and much reſembling the ſaliva in its origin, veſſels, and 
roperties. ' 

t is carried by the pancreatic duct into the duodenum, where 
it ſerves to dilute the chyle, to render it more fluid, and fit to 
enter the mouths of the lacteals; and perhaps to temper and 
dilute the bile, to change its viſcidity, bitterneſs, colour, 
&c. and make it mix with-the chyle, in order to reduce the 
ſeveral taſtes, odours, and properties of the ſeveral foods 
into one homogeneous one. | f 
Janſſon ab Almeloveen will have the pancreatic juice to have 
been known to Hippocrates and Galen. De Graaf, a Dutch 
phyſician, has found means of collecting a quantity of it for 
experiments ; and has publiſhed a treatiſe expreſs; de Succo 

ancreatico. | 
Brunner relates, that the pancreatic duct, in ſeveral dogs, 
having been tied, and cut, they ſtill continued to eat 
and drink, and perform all the other functions of life as 
uſual. One of them ſeemed only to have the better ſtomach 

for it. | . 


PANDECTS *, PAN DECT, in juriſprudence, the digeſt, or 


collection made by Juſtinian's order, of 534 deciſions, or 
judgments of the antient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions oc- 
* Curring in the civil law; to which that emperor gave the 
force and authority of law by an epiſtle prefixed to them. 
The word is Greek Ilayd:x]a:1, compounded of ay, all, and 
Nx 0pes, capio, I take; g. d. a compilation, or a book con- 
taining all things. —Though others, as Partoli, will have it 
formed from 2", and Js oa; as if theſe books contained 
the whole doctrine of the law. Fry! 
The pande#s conſiſt of fifty books, and make the firſt part 
of the body of the vivil law. . 
They were originally denoted by two æ 7 ; but the copiſts 
taking thoſe 7 7 for J, the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them 
by Fa The Florentine pandects are thoſe printed from a fa- 
mous antient manuſcript - TI 


Papias extends the denomination of pande#7s to the old and 
new teſtament. $2 . | 
There are alſo PANDECTA medicine, pandet?s of medicine : 

- theſe are a kind of dictionary of things relating to medicine, 
compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus of Mantua, who lived about 
the year 1297. Leunclavius has publiſhed pandefs of Tur- 
key; and bihoy Beveridge pande&s of the canons, Pandecla 

anonum. 255 

PAN DICULATION, PAN DIcuL Arto, in a general ſenſe, 
is a violent and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually 
accompanies the act of yawning; and is otherwiſe called 

retchin » ; 

earn is alſo uſed, in a peculiar ſenſe, for that reſt- 
leſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs, which uſually accompany 
the cold fit of an intermitting fever. a 
It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a convulſive dilatation of the muſ- 
cles, whereby nature endeavours to throw off ſomething that 
diſturbs her. * 

PAN DURA, or PAN DoR ON, a muſical inſtrument, uſed 
among the antients; much reſembling the lute. 

he word, according to ſome, is formed from the Greek war, 
and Jeg, i. e. all-gift, all ſorts of gifts. Ifidore derives the 

name from its inventor Pandorus; others from Pax, to whom 
they attribute its invention, as well as that of the flute. 

It has the ſame number of ſtrings with the Jute ; but they are 
of braſs, and, of conſequence, give a more agreeable ſound than 
thoſe of the lute. Its frets are of copper, like thoſe of the 
eiſtre; its back is flat, like thoſe of the guitarre; and the 
rims of its table, as well as its ribs, are cut in ſemicircles. 
Du Cange obſerves, that Varro, Ifidore, and others of the an- 
tients, mention it as having only three ſtrings ; whence it is 
ſometimes alſo ſpoken of under the denomination Tg/X2g/0r, 
trichordum. a ; 

PANEGYRIC*, PaxEGYR1s, or PANEGYRICUS, an oration 
in praiſe of ſome extraordinary thing, perſon, or virtue. 

* The name is Greek, Temyvps; formed of 19, all; and 
a:y+4pw, I aſſemble ; becauſe antiently held in public and ſo- 
lemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either at their games, their 
feaſts, or their religious meetings. | LIND 

The panegyric is ranked famong the demonſtrative kind of 
orations, ; 

To make their pan-gyrics the more ſolemn, they uſed to begin 
with the praiſes of the deity in whoſe honour the games, &c. 
were celebrated; then they deſcended to the praiſe of the peo- 

- ple or country where they were celebrated ; then to the 
princes or magiſtrates who preſided at them ; and at length to 
the champions, eſpecially the conquerors who had gained the 

zes in them. 
F. De Colonia lays down two methods, or ſeries, obſerved in 
panegyrics.— The artificial; where, without any regard to 
the order of time, every thing is reduced to certain heads. 
Thus Tully refers the whole praiſe of Pompey to his ſkill in 
war, his virtue, authority, and felicity. | 
The other natural; wherein the order and time of hiſtory are 
obſerved. 'This ſeries he divides into three periods : the ſpace 
before the perſon's birth; that wherein he lived; and, if he 
be dead, that which followeth his death. This natural ſeries 
requires much leſs art, genius, &c. than the other. 
The place or ſources of panegyric are, chiefly, the family and 
country of the hero, auguries at his birth, his virtues, the ta- 
lents of his body and mind, honours, riches, manner of his 
death, and the conſequences thereof. 

PANEGYRIC, TemMyvex >, is alſo the name of a church-book, 
in uſe among the Greeks; ſo called, as conſiſting of panegy- 
rics, or diſcourſes in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſaints. I: 
is found in MS. in moſt churches, but is not the ſame in all; 


each church having its particular ſaints; and the compilers of | 


theſe kind of books uſually ſuiting their collections to the taſte. 
of their own devotion. 
They are diſpoſed according to the order of months, and fre- 
quently conſiſt of twelve volumes, anſwering to the twelve 
months of the year. | 

PANEL, PANnELLa, PANELLUM, in law, is derived, by Spel- 
man, from pagella, a ſchedule, or page: in which ſenſe we 
Ys a panel of parchment, a counterpane of an indenture, 

es 


PanEeL, or PANNEL, is more commonly uſed for a ſchedule, or 
roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors as the ſheriff returns 
to paſs upon any trial. | 
Hence the impanelling of a jury, is the entering of their 
names, by the ſheriff, into a panel, or little ſchedule of parch- 
ment; called alſo the panel of aſſiſe, panellum b 7. 
Coke on Littleton will have panel to be an Engliſh word, 
fignifying a little part; as being a diminutive of the word pane, 
part: but Spelman takes this for an ov 3 
PANEL, in joinery, c. See PANNEL. 
| PANES, in the antient theology. See Fauns, 
PANIC, or Panic fear, a term uſed for a needleſs or ill- 
_ grounded fright. . | | 
olyznus fetches the origin of the phraſe from Pan, one of 
the captains of Bacchus, who, with a few men, put a nume- 


* 


PAN 


rous enemy to rout, by a noiſe which his ſoldiers raiſgy: 
rocky valley, favoured with a great number of echoe, 10 
ſtratagem making their number appear much greater du 
really was, the enemy quitted a very commodious cn 
ment, and fled.— Hence all ill- grounded fears have been cy? 
panics, or panic fears ; and it was this that gave occaſign 

| . fable of the nymph Echo's being beloved by the yy 

an. 
Others derive the origin of the expreſſion hence; that a 
wars of the Titans againſt the gods, Pan was the firſt wh - 
ſtruck terror into the hearts of the giants.—Theon on An 
ſays, he did it by the means of- a ſea-ſhell, which ſerved hi 
for a trumpet, whereof he was the inventor. 

PANICULA, PanicLe, in botany, a ſoft woolly beard, . 
ſtring, whereon the ſeeds of ſome plants hang penduloy;. K 

in reeds, millet, &c. 4 b 
Such are hence called paniculated plants. 

PANIS & cereviſiæ aſſiſa. See Ass ISA. 

PANIs & cerevifie emendatio, See EMENDATIO. 

PANNAGE, PAnAGE, or PAWNAGE, are uſed in our hu 
books, &c. for the maſt of woods: as of beech, acorns, (x, 
See MasT. | 
As alſo for the running and feeding of ſwine, 
in foreſts. | 
And for the moneys taken by the agiſtors for the ſame, 

PANNAGIUM /iberum, or free, pannage, was a liberty of fig 
running of ſwine in certain foreſts or woods, granted, 
privilege, to certain private perſons, and ſeveral religion 
houſes. . - | 
Lin wood defines pannagium, by paſtus pecorum in nemorilu 
& in filvis, utpote de glandibus, & aliis fructibus arborum 7 
veſlrium, guarum fruftus aliter non ſolent colligi. 

It is alſo mentioned, 20 Car. II. wiſque villanus haben; d. 
cem porcos, dat unum / porcum de pannagio 3 by which it . 
pears, that one hog in ten was given for the pannage. 

PANNEL, in law. See the article PANEL. 

PANNEL, or PANEL, in joinery, &c. a tympan, or ſquare peu 
of wainſcot, ſometimes carved ; framed or grooved in a lag 
piece, between two mounters or upright pieces, and two ue 
verſes or croſs pieces. 

Hence alſo panels, or panes of glaſs, are compartiments 
pieces of glaſs of various forms; ſquare, hexagonal, &c. 
PANNEL, in maſonry, denotes one of the faces of a hen ſton 
PANNELS * of 4 ſaddle are two cuſhions full of hair, or flock, 
placed under the ſaddle, one on each ſide, next the horſe's back, 

to prevent the bow from hurting the horſe. 
The word is formed from the French panneau, of par, flat fide. 

PANNICULUS*, in anatomy, a term frequently uſed fora 
membrane. See MEMBRANE. 

The word is Latin, and is formed, by diminution, from . 
, Cloth; g. 4. a little cloth, or fine web. t 
178. 2 panniculus adipoſus, &c. is the ſame with membrana ai - 
poſa, &c. i 5 f 

PANNICULUS carnoſus is a fleſhy membrane, which the antient 
anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole body, and u 
be the fourth integument or covering thereof, after the epi 
dermis, cutis, and the adipoſus. 

This fiſhy pannicle, according to them, is a thick membrane, 
which covers the whole body, and even becomes muſculous, 
in ſome parts; but the lateſt anatomiſts deny any ſuch mem- 
— in the human — maintaining, that what »1 antients 
called the icle, is only the fatty or adipoſe one.— 
Dr. 8 a double x Ber bra, one half of which 
forms the membrana adipoſa, the other half the membram 
communis of the muſcles. 
The uſe the antients aſcribed to the fleſby pannicle was, to 
wrinkle and contract the ſkin ; but the truth is, where - ever 
the ſkin wrinkles, there are particular muſcles for that purpoſe, 
called cutaneous muſcles. 
Theſe muſcles the antients owned; but they ſaid, their office 
was confined to particular motions: adding, that there are 
places where no fat is found between the cutis and the fey 
— which is falſe. : 
arther; even in animals which do move the ſkin, this par 
nicle is no more than a cutaneous muſcle, as well as the dat- 


tos. 
Some of the modern anatomiſts, however, admit the ff 
pannicle, and deny the adipoſe one; ſuppoſing the latter, in 
reality, only a part of the 33 5 of | 
PANNIER, in architecture. SeeCoRnEerL. 
PANNUS “, a Latin word, ſignifying cloth, rag, &c. 
The word is derived from @»v:x, a web. 
ere in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye, popularly called the 
web. | 
The pannus is an excreſcence ariſing on the adnata or con- 
junctiva, leſs hard and membranous than the unguis; and It 
— a web, or plexus of little veins ſwelled with blood. 
ts Cauſe is, an ion of the blood in the minute veſſel oi 
that tunic. | f 
Its cure is much the fame with that of the ophthalmia. 


or other cath, 


A chief difference is, that, in the unguis, the membranon 
8 hy 275 5 e 


PAanTALOON, 


PANTHEA, 


PAP 


| covers of the eye 
— _— in the ——— it covers the whole. 
a 


GUIS- 


after the manner of | 
See UN- 


or PAN TA Zo, the name of an antient 
ment frequent among our forefathers, conſiſting of 

P eeches and ſtockens all of a piece. TED 

The denomination comes from the Venetians, who fir 1 

troduced this habit, * who = =_ Pantaloni, from St. 

as formerly their patron. 
Gps. ge the theatre, 1 a buffoon or maſk, who per- 
ſorms high and groteſque dances, and ſhews violent and ex- 
d airs. 

— par allo uſed for the habit or dreſs theſe buffoons 
gal wear; which is made preciſely to the form of their 

— 7 ad all of a piece from head to foot. 

hal hence thoſe who wear a habit of this kind, for conve- 

niency, under their other cloaths, are called pantaloons of 

Vr Harde, among the antients were — ſtatues, 

compoſed of the figures, or ſymbols of ſeveral different divi- 


iti bined. : 

Rader Joubert, who calls them Panthea, and who has ob- 
ſerved them on ſeveral medals, ſays their heads are moſt 
commonly adorned with the ſymbols or attributes belonging 

ods. 5 53 

283 hereof we have in a medal of Antoninus Pius; 
which at the ſame time — 
bears; the Sun, by the crown of rays; Jupiter Ammon, by 
the ram's horns; Pluto, by the large beard ; and ZEſculapius, 
by the ſerpent twiſted in his hand. : 

M. Baudelot, in a difſertation on the Lares, will have the 
Panthea to have had their riſe from the ſuperſtition of thoſe, 
who taking ſeveral gods for the protectors of their houſes, 


united them all in the ſame ſtatue, by adorning it with the 


ſeveral ſymbols, proper to each of theſe deities. 


PANTHEON, Ilayvto”, in architecture, a temple, or church, 


of a circular form; dedicated to all the gods, or to all the 
11 is thus named from the Greek wr, all; and Seng, God, 
The Pantheon of antient Rome is of all others the moſt 
celebrated, and that whence all the reſt take their name. Tt 
was built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, in his third 
conſulate, 25 years before Chriſt, It was dedicated by him 
to Jupiter ultor, Jupiter the revenger ; and had the name 
Pantheon, by reaſon of the great number of ſtatues of the 
gods ranged in niches all round it; and becauſe built of a 
circular | poll to repreſent heaven, the reſidence of the gods. 
It has but one door, and one window, receiving all its light: 
from the top of its dome. 

The pope, obtaining this Pantheon of the emperor Phocas, 
converted it into a church, without any alteration in the 
building ; and dedicated it to the virgin, and all the martyrs. 
And it ſtill ſubſiſts at Rome under the title of Notre Dame 
de la Rotonda. : a 
The Pantheon of Niſmes, was a temple in that city, wherein 
were 12 niches, or ſtatues, ſuppoſed to have been deſtined 
for the 12 great gods. 


In the eſcurial, is a magnificent chapel, called P antheon, 35 | 


feet in diameter, and 38 high, from the pavement, which is 
of marble and jaſper inlayed. The whole inſide of the chapel 

is of black marble, except the luthern, and ſome ornaments 

of jaſper, and red marble. 2 

In this chapel are depoſited the bodies of the kings and 

queens: there are only places made for 26: eight of which 

are already filled. See ESCURIAL. 

PAPA. See the article PoPE. 

PAPAL Crown is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold, en- 
compaſſed with three coronets, or circles of gold, adorned 
with flowers; and the whole enriched with precious ſtones ; 
having a globe at top; finiſhed with a croſs. Crown. 

PAPER, a thin flexible leaf, uſually white, artificially pre- 


pared of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write * 


with ink. 5 
* The word is formed from the Greek TaTvpor, rus, the 
name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo Þ:Caos, biblus, where- 
on the antients uſed to write. Sf 
Various are the materials, on which mankind in different ages 
and countries have contrived to write their ſentiments; as on 


nes, bricks, the leaves of herbs and trees, and their rinds, 


or barks; alſo on tables of wood, wax, and ivory; to which 
may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, &c. At length the 
' Egyptian 15 5 was invented; then parehment, then cotton 

Paper, and laſtly the common or linen paper a. 
* Vid. Maffei Hor. Diplom. 1.2. f. 3. — 105% Ital. T. 2 p. 242. 
Allat. Antig. Hetruſc. p. 127, ſeq. Hug. de Scrib. Origin, 
- Alexand. I. 2.c, 30. Barthol, Di,. 4. de Libr. Legend. 

P. 90, eq. ä . 


In fome places and ages they have even written on the ſkins of 
fiſhes ; in others, A role of ſerpents; and in others, 
an the backs of tortoiſes Not to mention what Epiphanius 
relates, that Moſes received the law written on tables of ſap- 


j nor what the Cabbaliſts dream, that the ſame was writ- 


by the buſhel it] 


ten on a globe of fire; nor, laſtly, of thoſe military teſtaments 
ſpoken of by civilians, which were written in the duſt or ſand®, 
b Vid. Mabill. de Re diplomat. I. 1. c. 8. Fabric Bibl. Ant c. 21. 
5. 9 p. 610, ſeq. Raimm. Idea Syſtem. Antig. Liter. p. 309. 
There are few ſorts of plants but have at ſume time been uſed 
for paper, and books: and hence the ſeveral terms, biblos,codex, 
liber, folium, tabula, tillura, agate ſcheda, &c. which expreſs 
the ſeveral parts on which they were written: and though in 
Europe all theſe difappeared upon the introduction of the papy- 
rus and parchment, yet in ſome other countries the uſe oi di- 
vers of them obtains to this day,-In Cey lon, for inſtance, the 
write on the leaves of the talipot . And the Bramin M88. 
in the Tulinga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 
are written on leaves of the ampana, or palma Mialabarica® : 
Hermannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm-tree called 
codda pana, or palma montana Malabarica, which, about the 
35th year of its age, riſes to be 60 or 70 feet high, with pli- 
cated leaves nearly round, 20 feet broad; wherewith they 
commonly cover their houſes ; and on which they alſo write; 
part of one leaf ſufficing to make a moderate book. They 
write between the folds, making the characters through the 
outer cuticle ©, ; 
* Knox. Hift. Ceyl. I. 3. Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. T. 23. p. 242. 
> Phili Tranſ. N* 246. p. 422, ſeq. © Vid. Hort. Ind. Malab. 
p. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 145. p. 108. 
In the Maldivee Iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write on the 
leaves of a tree called macaragucan, which are a fathom and 
a half long, and about a foot broad. And in divers parts of 
the Eaſt- Indies, the leaves of the muſa arbor, or plantain- 
tree dried in the ſun, ſerved for the ſame uſe, till of late that 
the French have taught them the uſe of European paper 4, — 
Ray, in fine, enumerates divers kinds of Indian and American 
trees which bear paper ; particularly one called xagua, which 
has ſomething in it extraordinary; its leaves are ſo large, and 
of ſo cloſe a texture, that they cover a man from top to toe, 
and ſhelter him from the rain, and other inclemencies of the 
weather, like a cloak; and from the innermoſt ſubſtance cf 
theſe leaves, a favor is taken; being a white and fine mem- 
brane like the ſkin of an egg, as large as a ſkin of our vellom 
or parchment, and nothing inferior for beauty and goodneſs 
to the beſt of our papers . | 
* Vid. Savar. D. de Comm. T. 2. p. 967.' * Vid. Ray Hif. 
Plantar. T. 2.1. 32. Now. Rep. Let. T. 12. p. 361. 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen, or hempen rags, 
beaten to a pulp in water, and moulded into ſquare ſheets, 
of the thickneſs required. —But it may alſo be made of 
nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort-leaves, aſbeſtus, or 
any thing that is fibrous; nay, it may be made of white 
woollen rags ; though this would not ſerve for writing, be- 
cauſe of the hairineſs f.— The Chineſe paper is ſo fine, that 
many of the Europeans have thought it was made of ſilk ; 


not conſidering, ſays du Halde, that ſilk cannot be beat into 


ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary to make paper 8 : but it is to be 
obſerved, that the ſame author aſterwards ſpeaks of a paper, 
or parchment, made of the balls of filk-worms; and the like 
we are aſſured by others is done at Cathay *. 
t Hought. Collect No 360. T. 2. p. 418, ſeq. 8 Deſcript. of 
Chin. p. 360, feq. ® Vid. Buſbeq. Legat. Turc. Epiſt. 4. p. 329. 


PAPER, with regard to the manner of making it, and the ma- 


terials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds: as the 
Egyptian, European, and Chineſe paper : we alſo find mention 
of cotton-paper,bark-paper, and asbeſtine or incombuſtible paper. 


Egyptian PAPER, is that which was principally uſed among the 


antients: it was made of a ruſh called papyrus, or biblus, 
growing chiefly in Egypt, about the banks of the Nile: tho? 
it was alſo found in India; and Guilandinus affures us, he 
ſaw in Chaldza, at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
large fens, wherein with his own hands he plucked a paprus 
differing in nothing from that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe 
ſpeaks of a ſort of papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not 
find, that this was ever uſed for making paper. / 

The deſcription given by Plinyi of the papyrus, or paper-reed, 
is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according to him, 1s of the 
thickneſs of a man's arm, and ten cubits long : from this ariſe 
a great number of triangular ſtalks 6 or 7 cubits high, each 
thick enough to be eaſily ſpanned. Its leaves are long like 

thoſe of the bulruſh; its flowers ftamineous, ranged in 
cluſters at the extremities of the ſtalks ; its roots woody and 


knotty like thoſe of ruſhes, and its tafte and ſmell near akin 
to thoſe of the cyperus k. 


i Vid. Plin. Hift. Nat. I. 1 3. c. 11. * Nd. Theophr. H,. Plant. 
I. 4. c. 9. and Dalecamp. who gives us a figure of it, H,. 
1. 18. p. 1883.—See alſo Bauhin. 1. 18. c. 186, who with 
Geſner makes it @ ſpecies of cyperus. Grew. Mu. 7 a 
Societ. p. 2. ſect. 2. p. 225, ſeq. Mor. Diplom. Bibl. 
Tal. T. 2. p. 246. | | | 


Beſides paper, they made ſails, ropes, and other naval rigging 3 _ 
as alſo 9-24 rv Gag cloathes, and even ſhips, of the ſtalk of 
the papyrus. Moſes, we are told, when a child, was expoſed 
on the banks of the Nile, « Jen 22 i. e. in ed of 
papyrus. Add, that the Egyptians prieſts wore ſhoes of papyrus. 


Quilandinzs, a Pruffian phyſician before-mentioned, has a ce- 
lebrated work expreſly on the antient papyrus, by way of com- 
mentary on three chapters of Pliny *, wherein is amply, and 
with great learning, explained all that relates to this ſubject; 
yet Scaliger has written a ſevere critique on it, in which ſome 
—— of Guilandinus are pointed out *; but this has 
not hindered Kirchmayer from adopting almoſt Guilandinus's 
whole book in his diſſertation on the papyrus #**. Add, that 
the moſt ingenious and learned count Scipio Maffei has lately 
vindicated Guilandinus a 
well as of Voſfius and Hardouin.—Vid. MH. Diplomat. J. ii. 
bl. Ital. T. ii. p. 248. 

E Mech. . „ h. e. Commentarius in tria C. Plinii 
Majoris de P capita, ſc. lib, XIII. c. XI. XII. XIII. firſt 
publi Ann 72. and afterwards at Amberg in 
1613. by Salmuth.—It ſeems, Guilandinus intended a com 
mentary on the whole of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory; but this 
ſmall part, not ing a moderate page, taking him up full 
fix months, tis no wonder he was diſcouraged from proceed- 
ing with the reſt. In theſe three chapters he has reſtored above 

twenty in the text of Pliny, not merely from his own 
conjecture, or the help of MSS. but from the nature of the 
things deſcribed, the teſtimonies of authors of the firſt 
rank : befides that, he had 2 gp the ſpot, where for- 
merly the papyrus was manufactured, and had carefully exa- 
mined all the antient Greek and Latin authors who ſpeak of 

it. | 
** Jo. Fuft. Scaligeri Animadverfiones in Melchioris Guilandini 
2 is tria C. 2 lib. XIII. Hiforie 

Mundi five Naturalis, quibus agit de Papyro, firſt publiſned in the 

Le&iones bibliothecaria memorabiles, of Rudolphus Capellus, at 

Hamburgh, in 1682.—Where he follows 2 ſtep by 

| ep, finds as many faults in him as his father had done in Car- 
dan, and uſes him altogether as coarſely ; every-where point- 
ing out his literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhew, that, in- 
fiead of reſtoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted 


him. 
% NM. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uffenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatis Philolo- 
ica de Papyro veterum, Witttberg 1666. 4to.—He had done 
ſervice, if, beſides Guilandinus, he had conſulted others, 
and particularly pF - But as he choſe to follow one, ra- 
ther than many, and that too as the blind follow their guides ; 
his fate has been much the ſame. 

The origin of the art of making paper of the papyrus is very 
obſcure : no doubt it was firſt diſcovered in Egypt. Ifidore 
fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis, Orig. I. vi. c. 
10. in which he ſeems to be countenanced by Lucan, where 
he ſays, 5 

Nendum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 

Neoverat Pharſal. I. iii. v. 222. 

The #ra of this invention is warmly diſputed : Varro, the moſt 

learned of the Romans, fixed it to the time of Alexander the 

Great, after the building of the city Alexandria by that con- 

queror ; but ſeveral objections, of no ſmall weight, are brought 

ainſt this deciſion. Pliny recites a paſſage out of a very an- 
tient annaliſt, one Caſſius Hemina, wherein mention is made of 
books found in Numa's tomb, 5 35 years after his death, 
which had been buried with him“: now Numa was prior to 

Alexander by above 300 years. Guilandinus, in effect, main- 

tains, with great erudition, that the name and uſe of the pa- 

pyrus were wn to the Greeks long before Alexander con- 
Egypt : and that the words oc and Þ1CAzov occur in 

ir received fignification in authors prior to, or at leaſt older 
than Alexander; particularly Anacreon, Alczus, Plato the 
comedian, Ariftomenes, Cratinus, Antiphanes, Plato the phi- 
loſopher, Æſchylus, and Ariſtotle. And whereas ſome ſpeak 
of I know not what pſeude-biblus, known before the diſco- 
very of the true ſort, he argues, on the contrary, that the biblus 
mentioned by thoſe authors, prior to the conqueſt of Alexander, 
from Herodotus; Theophraftus, and others, to be the 


very ſame plant with the biblus, or papyrus, of which paper | 


was afterwards made: even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt an- 
tient Greek poets; and who, by Herodotus's teſtimony, lived 
about 400 years before himſelf, appear to have been no ſtran- 
gers to the papyrus, fince they both make expreſs mention of 
it | 


2 Vid. Plin. I. xii. c. 13. » Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 2. 
7 4. Idea —_ Liter. p. 285, ſeq. Kirchman. Di. de 

apyr. art. 11. +2. . | 
To this it may be anſwered, that, ſuppoſing the plant papyrus 
known in Greece long before Alexander's conqueſt of Egypt ; 
it no more follows, that they had then the uſe of paper, than it 
follows that men had wine immediately on the diſcovery of the 
vine: this laft, it is certain, was known among them long be- 


fore they made wine; and, to this day, a part of the new. 


world called Florida is ſaid to abound with vines, though no uſe 


has been yet made of them, either by the inhabitants, or the Spa - 


niards. As it was with the vine, which muſt have been known 
| before wine could be made from it; fo it is with papyrus,which, 
among the Greeks, was long uſed for tying up things, before it 
came to be written on. Inreality, Guilandinus produces teſtimo- 
nies, from Anacreon and Alczus, in which the be us is em- 
ployed for binding, and not for paper: add, that he ill tranflates 
3 ellychnium ; fince auxr@& here is the torch itſelf, 


— 


againſt the exceptions of Scaliger, as | 


ä — 


the poet ſay it was made of papyrus, but tied up | 


* — 


with it.— Vid. Scalig. 7. cit. Reimm. ubs ſupra, p. 305. 
Some have even doubted whether the art o. manufaQgr?? 4 
papyrus was ſo antient as Alexander's time; chiefly * 
ground, that, for 200 years after Alexander, men wrot th 
ins, and on the barks of trees: but this is no-wiſe cond 
ſive, The ſcarcity of the new manufacture may accoun Yo 
it: for ſome ages afterwards, even as low as Tiberius Pg, ; 
of ſuch a ſcarcity of paper, that its uſe, even in contra, _y 
diſpenſed with by a decree of the ſenate, and the enn 5 
the-judges. The fame conſideration may be carried far, : 
paper might have been known in Egypt, Judza, Sri * 

Alia on this fide Taurus, long before the birth of Alexagd 
though not in common uſe: but it might be later ere the By 
ropeans received it; and, probably, it was by means of Ales 
ander's conqueſt that it firſt became publickly known there, 
When the manufaQure of the Egyptian paper ceaſed, is another 
queſtion ; for, at preſent, the papyrotechnia Fgyptiaca ma, bs 
reckoned among thoſe arts that are loſt. Euſtathius, the — 
commentator on Homer, teſtifies, that even in his time, vj; 
in 1170. it was diſuſed*: Mabillon, indeed, maintains, thy. 
continued till the eleventh century after Chriſt ; and cite; o 
Fridegod, a monkiſh poet of the 10th century, as ſpeaking of 
as ſubliſting in the age before his, that is, in the 9th: an] 6h, 
it continued longer, the ſame Mabillon endeavours to evince 
from ſeveral papal bulls wrote on it as low as the 11th century, 
© Vid. Euſtath. ad Homer. Ody/f. e. Vol. De Art. Gran. | | ; 
37. 4 Vid. Mabill. De Re diplomat. I. i. c. 8. fel. 

ſeq. Reim. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 311. 

Maffei, on the other hand, maintains, with more probabiliy 
that the papirus was generally diſuſed before the 5th century 
for that we find no authentic records, written on it, dated fine! 
that time; thoſe bulls of popes, cited by Mabillon, appeaiiry 
rather to be written on cotton paper *. But this, we may oh 
ſerve, relates only to the general and legal uſe of the pojyry, 

For that it ſhould have continued to be made by putcug 

perſons ſeveral hundred years after it firſt began to give wy, 

* Is not to be wondered at. 
© Vid. Maffei Mor. Diplomat. loc. cit. Bibl. Tal. t. ii. p. 251, 

In reality, a more commodious ſort of paper, made ot cotton, 

having been inven:ed ſome ages before in the Eaſt, and com m 

to be introduced into Europe, ſeems to have turned the zz. 

fyrus out of doors, — To which the continual wars with the 

Saracens, by which the traffick to Alexandria was renderel 

eons might poſſibly not a little contribute, 
et ſeveral books, written on leaves of the papyrus, have eva 

continued to our days: Mabillon ſays, he had one of them; 
and adds, that there was another in the Petavian library, being 

a volume in ſmall folio, containing ſeveral ſermons of $t. Au- 

guſtine ; he alſo mentions a third, containing that father 

epiſtles, formerly belonging to the church of Naibonne, an 
now in the cuſtody of madame De Phirmacon ; beſides the 
homilies of Avitus, biſhop of Vienne, and divers diploma's or 
charters, all written on. the papyrus, which appear not to be 
leſs than 1100 years old f. But the deciſions of this leanel 
father concerning MSS. notwithſtanding all his diplomatic 
ſkill ſo highly boaſted of, are not always infallible : witneh 

his taking the MS. of St. Mark's goſpel, at Venice, to be u- 

en on the Egyptian papyrus; and that of Joſephus, at Mila, 

not to be ſo.— Maffei ſnews, on the contrary, that the forme! 
is Cotton paper; and that the latter appears, at firſt ſig t, toe 

Egyptian: not but the Venetian MS. is very old; but it hu 

been ſo much uſed, that its leaves are, as it were, transſ. 

into the original paſte from whence they were made s. 

f Vid. Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re diplomat. Journ. des Scav. t 
XXXit. p. 2 p. 995 Vid. Maffei Lib. cit. Bibl. t. ii. p. 25% 
Manner of making the Egyptian Par ER. — They began wit 
lopping off the two extremes of the papyrus, viz. the head 
and root, as of no uſe in this manutacture; the remaining 
ſtem they ſlit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and from eic 
of theſe they ſtripped the thin ſcaly coats or pellicles , whett 
of it was compoſed, with the point of a penknife**, The b. 
nermoſt of thoſe pellicles were looked on as the beſt, and tha 
neareſt the rind or bark the worſt : they were kept apart & 
cordingly, and conſtituted different ſorts of paper. 

® Theſe pellicles are called, in Pliny, by twelve different name 
vi2, philura, ramentum, ſcheda, cutis, plagula, corium, (4% 
ſabtegmen, ſlatumen, pagina, tabula, and papyrus. 

The generality of critics, in lieu of a penknife, emplo 
needle to ſeparate the pellicles; in which they are warm 
by the common text of Pliny; Preparantur ex eo charts, # 
viſo acu in pretenues, /ed quam latiſſimas philuras. But Gur 
landinus makes a correction here: he had found, by ex 
ment, that the pellicles of papyrus cannot be ſeparated. H! 
needle; but that a very ſharp knife is required: for un 
reaſon, inſtead of diviſe acu, he reads diviſo ſeaps *. In wi : 
he is followed by Maffei; though Hardouin, V ofbus, Pitiſca 
and others, retain the antient reading b. 


Diplem. ap. Bibl. Ital. t. ii. p. 247, ſeg. ©» Vol Dr 

7 8 1. i. c. 37- Piti 4.5 2 7 i. p. 413. voc. c 
Hardou. ad Plin. 1. 158 * 

As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them on 7 1 0 
then two or more of them were laid over each other 75 
verſlly, fo as that their fibres made right angles: in hi- 10 


| 
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together by the muddy waters of the Nilus *. 
3 eds to get out the water, then 
Tha and laſtly fatted and ſmoothed by beating them with a 
* : which they ſometimes poliſhed 
— rubbing it with an hemiſphere of glaſs, or the like. 


in. Guiland. and Maffei /occ. citt. 
1 — countries, where the waters of the Nile were not to be 
af the pellicles were faſtened together with a paſte made of 
— wheat-flour, mixed with hot water, and a ſprinkling 
5 were A manufaRtures in divers cities of Egypt; but 


moſt celebrated was that at Alexandria, where, 

—— Varro's account, paper was firſt made. It is cer- 
: at leaſt it was from hence that Greece and _ were fur- 
. on account of the convenient ſituation of that port: 
and it ig more than probable it was this that gave the Romans 
cafion to conclude the art had been invented there. It was 
- t till late, when Egypt was reduced into a Roman province, 
6 had much intercourſe, ot even knowlege of the in- 
land cities of Egypt, where paper was alſo made.—The trade 
and conſumption of this commodity were in reality incredi- 
ble. Vopiſcus relates, that the tyrant Firmus, who rebelled 
in Egypt, ublicly declared he would maintain an arm only 
with paper and glue, papyro & glutine. This, Caſaubon 
underſtands as ſpoken of the produce and revenue of paper; 
though Salmaſius takes it to be meant of the papyras itſelf, 
which could ſupply _ of the necefiaries of life. id. Mont- 

_ Palzogr. Grec, I. 1. c. 2. p. 14. 38 

We find — ſpecies of Egyptian paper mentioned in antient 
writers: ſome denominated from the places where they were 
manufactured; as, 1% The Amphitheatrica, ſuppoſed to have 
been made in ſome building belonging It 
Alexandria. Tho' Guilandinus, with more probability, reads 
it Atbribitica, from Athribis, a city in the middle of the Delta, 
which was the place of its manufacture. What countenances 
this correction, is, that we find mention of this paper before 


there was ſo much as an amphitheatre at Rome, much leſs at | 
Alexandria.—29, Saitica, made in the city Sai—J*, Tæniotica, 


or, according to others, Taitica, whoſe place authors are not 
agreed on. There were alſo other forts denominated from 
the makers; as, 10, The Fariniana, from the grammarian 
Rhem. Fannius Palemon, who kept a paper work. This 
kind was ſmall, but finer than the Amphitheatrical paper; 
being firſt wrought at Alexandria, and after wards finiſhed at 


Rome.—2®, Claudia, firſt made by order of the emperor | 


Claudius. This was reputed the beſt of all, in that, beſides 
the two pellicles, in common with the reft, it had a third. 

Others were denominated 
for 3/48, 19, Hieratica, the firſt or oldeft ſort, which was appro- 
priated to religious uſes; this was afterwards denominated Au- 
guſta and Liviana, in compliment to the emperor of that name, 
and his wife'; who, according to ſome, improved and made 


it whiterthan before,—2*®, £mporetica, or Emporica, aſmalland | 


coarſe ſort; ſerving: for ſhopkeepers uſes, to tie up goods, Sc. 


The qualities for which the antient papers were prized, were N 
theit thinneſs, cloſeneſs; whiteneſs, and ſmoothneſs ; tho? their | 
breadth alſo confiderably enhanced their value. That ſort | 


called Chorta Claudia was thirteen inches wide; the Hieratica, 
eleven; the Fanniana; ten; and the 
the Saitica, it exceeded not the diameter of the mallet it was 
rows » neerning acti Ni 72 
* See further, co ing the antient paper, in Nigriſoli D.. de 
. Charta, ejuſqur uſu apud antiques. Err. in EY Minerw. 
T. 3. p. 249, ſeq, Other authors are enumerated in Fabric. 
Bibl. Antiq. c. 21. $. 9. p. 609. Pitiſc. L. Ant. bee, cit. 
Bork Parzk, if it may be ſo called, was only the liber, or inner 
whitiſh rind inclofed between the outer hart and the wood of 
divers trees, as the maple, plane, beach, and elm, but eſpe- 
cally the tilia, ef, or linden: tree, which was that moſtly 
uled for this purpoſe. On this, ſtripped off, flatted, and 
dried, the antients wrote-books; ſeveral of which are ſaid to 
be ſtill extant bs. gt 
* Fid. Plin. Hift. Nat. 1.13. c. 11. Hardou. Not. ad cand. Suid. 
Lx. in voc. prrupe; Td Orig. I. 6. c. 13. Alexand. ab Alexand. 
l 2. C. 30. Salmuth. ad Pancirol; I. 2. tit. 13. p. 252, ſeq, - 
— and Montfaucon ſpeak Dy of manuſcripts and 


*_ on bark, and are very expreſs in diſtinguiſhing be- 


; * X a f . | 
bark in uſe in © * aher m and the liber or 


N ther countries. two are alleged to differ 
RR that the bart paper was thicker and brittler than the 


, as well as more apt to cleave or ſhiver, by which the argin 
lott ; as is the caſe in a hart manu- than thoſe on ſmall paper, though otherwiſe of the ſame im- 


writing was ſometimes | 
pt in the abbey. of St. Germains where the bottom of the 
remains, but the outer ſurfuce; on which' the letters 
been drawn, is in many places peeled off. 


ene "Pe F.. Gr! 1. 10e. 2. p. 15, Mabill. de Re 
> * I. 1. c. 8. Len Syft.. Aufi, Liter. P. gut. 


n Maffei, it muſt not be forgot; combats the whole ſyſtem 

— manuſcripts and A A R error ; * 
4 — the antients never wrote diploma 's on bark ; that the 
tr, between the papers made of the papyrus, and af cor- 
e. Without\foundation z that the only uſe of the Hilla, or 
— was for making thin boards 'or tablets for diptycha or 
vu, IL debe, wherein they rote on both ſides, as is done 
6 No 110. Cams, © ; 


\ 


nging to an amphitheatre at | 


the uſes they were intended 


Amphitheatrica, nine: for | 


amotig us : an advantage which they could hot have in the 
Egyptian paper, by reaſon of its thinneſs. 
Al French writer on the tules of criticiſm wanders ſtill far- 
ther out of the way; when he ſpeaks of a fort of paper in 
Egypt made of the pith of the cyperus : he deſcribes the man- 
ner of preparation, which was by reducing this pith to a pulp, 
and then ſpreading it out in leaves. Vid. Hon. St. Marie 
Reflex. fur les Regl. de da crit. T. 2. Di. 4. p. 77. This 
we ſuſpeQ for a chimera hatched only in the critic's brain. 
Not but there occur divers anomalous ſorts of paper, which 
antiquaries are not a little puzzled with, what ſpecies to refer 
them to: ſuch is that of two bulls in the archives of the 
church of Gironne iſſued by the antipopes Romanus and For- 
moſus, between the years 891. and 895. They are two ells 
long, and one broad; and conſiſt of two leaves or pellicles 
lued together tranſverſly, and are ſtill legible in moſt places. 
he conjectures of the French /iteratt, in regard to theſe, are 
numerous: the abbot Hiraut de Belmont has a diſcourſe ex- 
reſs on the occaſion. Some will have them made of the 
eaves of the alga, or ſea- wreck others of the leaves of a ruſh 
called /a bega, growing in the marſhes of Routillon—others 
of papyrus —others of cotton—and others of bark. So little 
certainty does there really appear to be in theſe things, on 


which the critics nevertheleſs often = a great ſtreſs.— Vid. 
Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1711. p. 1559, ſeq. 


39, 


Cotton PAPER, charta bombycina, Bojyouruwn (thus called from gan- 


Bug, a wotd which antiently ſignified filk, tho? in after-times 
PouBvg and BauBvt came to denote cotton) is a ſort of paper 
which has been in uſe upwards of 600 years, as is ſhewn by 
Montfaucon from ſeveral authorities : what is more, cotton 
paper appears to have been very common at the beginning of 
that time, and conſequently muſt have been invented long be- 
fore. In the French king's library are MSS. on this paper, 
which, by the character, and other circumſtancts, appear to be 
of the Xth century. Be this as it will, from the XIlth cen- 
tury, cotton MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones 4. 


Vid. Montfauc. Palevgr. Grec. I. 1. c. 2. p. 17, ſeq. item 1. 4. 
c. 6. p. 209. Maffei, ib. cit. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 252. 


Incombuſtible PAPER is made of the lapis o/beffos, or linum vivum, 


—— — 


I be manufacture of 


1 
* 


a a quanti 


which will bear burning without being injured. See AsBESTOSG. 
Dr. Bruckmann, proteſſor at Brunfwick, has publiſhed a na- 
tural hiſtory of the aſbeſtine or incombuſtible paper; and, what 
is moſt remarkable, has printed four copies of his book ou 
this paper e they are depoſited in the library of Wolfembuttel. 
Vid. Bibl. Germ. T. 14. p. 190. 
The manner of making this extraordinary paper is deſcribed 
by Mr. Lloyd, from an eſſay made by himſelf.—He pounded 
of the aſbeſtos in a ſtone mortar, till it became a 
downy ſubſtance 3 then fifted it in a fine ſearce, and by 
this means purged it indifferent well from its tertene parts; 
for that what earth or ſtones he could not pick out of it be- 
fore, or at the pounding, being reduced to a 


wder, came 
through the ſearce, the linum remaining. This done, he 
brought it to the paper · mill; and, putting it in water in a veſ- 


ſel juſt big enough to make a ſheet with ſuch a quantity, he 
ſtirred it pretty much, and deſired the workmen to proceed 
with it in the uſual method, with their writinig-paper mould; 
only to ſtir it about always before they put their mould in; 
conſidering it as a far more ponderous ſubſtance than what 
they uſed ; and that conſequently, if not immediately taken 


up after it was agitated, it would ſubſide. \ 


he paper made of it proved but coarſe, and' was very apt to 
tear : but this being the firſt trial, there is reaſon to believe it 
might be much improved; nor did the w6rkmen dou , but 
in caſe it were pounded in one of their mortars for 20 hours 


ſpace, it would make good writing · paper.—Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 166. p. 824. 


Linen or European PAPER is chiefly! made' of linen rags beaten 


to a pulp with great hammers, and the ſoil extried-off by a 
continual ſupply. of freſh water conveyed” among the pulp in 


little troughs, till it be rendered perfectly white. 


Beſides the 1 uſe of this paper, which is for writing and 
printing on, thete is a great conſumption of it in packing u 
goods, and on other occaſions.” - 3 ae. Pu 
The Turks, Buſbequius tells us, have a venetation for paper 
which approaches to ſuperſtition: they will not profane oc 
proſtitute the leaſt bit of it to vile uſes; but fold it very neatly, 
and lay it up ſafe, becauſe the name of God, or ſome text, 
lorſooth, of the alcoran, may: be written on it. Mid. Buſbeq. 
. 1. Nat. Tur. p. h e 
Books. in large paper are thoſe which have wider margins 
reſſion. 6-4 N. | ; 
paper has got footing in moſt countries ; 
. tho! France, Holland, and Genoa, are the places where it fe- 
ceeds beſt. In the general, it depends much on the quality 


of the linen worn in the country where it is made: where 
tat is coarſe, and brown, Ac. the 
Paper made thereof, muſt be ſu too. 

the Dutch and Flemiſh: papers, beyond the Italian and French, 


and conſt uently 
nee the whiteneſs of 


and much more the German papers. The Eugliſh manufac- 


ture was a long while in no great reputation ; but it is ever 


2 improying; inſomuch that we how import little of the 
or ſorts, which were NG brought from abroad. 
| FA: 7 vet 


% 


rei 
| — this is, will appear from 


242 - 


Yet paper-mills are of ſome ſtanding among us. We find | 
one ereQed at Dartford as early as the year 1588. which we 
believe was the firſt, and which is celebrated by a noted poet 
of that age, Tho. Churchyard, in a work in verſe, intituled, 
A deſcriotion and diſcourſe of paper, and the benefits it brings 
with the ſetting forth of a paper-mill built near Dar ord, by 
EN Cn, called Mr. Spilman, jeweller to the queen, 
. 1588. 4to. . 
In reality, the deficiency of the Engliſh paper manufacture did 
not ſeem owing ſo much to the qualicy of our rags, as to the 
want of ſkill and attention in the makers. 
ment given it by the — 144 pl 7 high * laid 3 
a im , We it will in time deſerve. 

a — the 1 
noa royal fine paper ream, 7s. 7d. . enoa roy 
_— 65. 20d. ZB Holland * 75. 4d. Fine 
Holland ſecond, 55.—Ordinary _— 25. 64. Genoa N 
fine, 31. 10d. þ—Genoa demy ſecond, 31. 1d. . Dutce 


demy, 35. 4d. 4 —Genoa crown fine, 35. 1 d. 4.— 
| ren, Tamas FR rd 5. 4d. . Dutch crownkine, 21.4. 4.— 
Dutch crown ſecond, 25.—Genoa fools-cap fine, 37. 14. 4.— 
Genoa fools-cap ſecond, 25. 4d. f. Dutch printing fools- 


| 4 25.,.-Atlas fine, 28s. 10d. 
hen 


and by whom linen paper was invented, is a ſecret, 


which Polydore Vergil owns he could never trace a. ** * 


will have it to have been found out by the Germans b: Ma 

arms it certain, that the invention is owing to the Italians . 
Others aſcribe it to ſome refugee Greeks at Baſil, who took 
the hint from the manner of making cotton in their own 
country *, Conringius takes the Arabs to have firſt brought it 
among us. Perhaps the Chineſe have the beſt title to the 
invention ; who for many ages have made paper much after 


the ſame mannerf, and even, in ſome provinces, of the ſame 


materials, viz. hemp, cg. | 
* Y;d. Polyd. Verg. de Inventor. Rer. I. 2. c. 8. 
Scaliger. p. 7. Fabric. Bil. Aurig. c. 9. F. 21. Hor. 
Diplem. 1. 2. Bibl. Tal. T. 2. p. 253. Jid. Phil. Tran. 
Ne 288. p. 1515. Jia. 4 Epift. ap. Ad. Erud. 
V An. 1720. p. 94. * Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 963. 
Hald. 8, Chin. T. 1. p. 367. * 
Linen a to have been firit introduced among us 
— the 22 of the XIV th century.— The learned 
Conringius denies, that there are many manuſcripts of this pa- 
per above 400 years old; with whom agrees the count Maf- 
fei, who finds no marks of its uſe before the year 1300 l. 
> Yid. Conring. Ef. ap. Ad. Erad. Lip/. An. 1720. p. 94. 
Maffei . 4.1 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 253. 252 
Some indeed go much farther back ; and take the libri lintei 


. 


mentioned by Livy, and other Roman writers, to have been 


written on linen & but Guilandinus, and after him Al- 


latius, and others, have ſufficiently refuted this notion; and 
 hewn, that the libri lintai were written on actual pieces of 


* 


art of making this p 
7 ear 1 — 
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Baſil, who fled thither after the ſacking of 
L. Sou from the novelty of hem 
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Milius 2 Phils 


on linen paper r. 
| of japer MIS, written before the year 1340”. 


linen cloth, or canvas, prepared for this purpoſe, ſuch as 
painters ſtill uſe ; and not on paper made of linen rags !. 
* Nd. Liv. Dec. 1. I. 4. Plin. H. Naz. I. 13. c. 11. Pitifc. 
TC. Ant; T. 2. p. 85. * Guiland. Payr. Memb. 25. Sal- 
muth. ad Pancirod. |. 2. tit. 13. p. 253. | 
Others run into the contrary extreme, and make the 
invention but of a very little while ago. The Jeſuit Incho- 
fer dates its origin about 250 years ago *: with whom agrees 
ophicus, who maititains, that the 
was not invented till about the 
opinion ſeems Ray, who tells us the 
was. not known in Guernſey, till 
two perſons, named Antony and 
brought it to Baſil, out of Galicia in Spain o. 
In effect, if the invention be owing to the refugee Greeks at 
uſt at leaſt be poſterior to the whe N a 
muſt at lea to 1452. when that city was 
taken P. Some add a + ck av6s — the Sk of 
cloth, which Ra- 
is, who died in 1553. mentions as firſt found out about 
an hundred years before him ; and which was ſo ſcarce in the 


time of Charles VII. of France, who died in 1461. that the 
queen his wife was the 


art of making 
1470 . Of the ſ 


couple of ſhifts of it 9. | | 
Vid. Mabill. & Re I. 1. e. 8. Reimm. Idea Syf. Antiq. 
Liter. p. 313, ſeg. Balbin. Miſcell. Hift, Bobem. c. 22. 
AR. Ergd. Lipf. 16832. p. 243- Ray H. Plant. |. 22. 
F Tra „N. 288% p. 1515. 1 Naudzan. p. 82. 
er. Rep. Let. T. 26. p. 5711 . 
But theſe ſuggeſtions are refuted by Mabillon, from the teſti- 


monies of: writers-prior to the time here ſpoken of, and from | 
ears old, which are written | 


many manuſcripts of about 

+: The Jeſuir Balb us produces divers inſtances 
0 | An * 
writer, of our own country aſſures us, he bad 2 f paper 


| which eee dated in 1358. in the 320 
, year of Edward III, He adds; that in the archives of the li- 
k | belonging to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, is an 


« 
. 
” 
+ 
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inventory of the goods of Henry, prior of Chriſt· Church, who 
in 1340. written on 
there are ſeveral writings on our p. 
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only woman in France that had a| 


paper; and that in the Cotton Li- 
in the times of 


b Vid. Secund. |- 


2 


5 r | . . ” 
all of our kings and queens bij 2s 15th of Edw. III. 


Method of making Linen Par ER. The proceſs begins with pr 


the hammers from touching it, and prevents any thing going 


' Thus prepared, it is fit for the pit mortar, which 


PAP 
which coincides with the year 1335 *. And Dr. Prideam 1 


ſures us he has ſeen a regiſtration of ſome acts of John ©... 
den, prior of Ely, made on John Cry 


5 which bears date in th 
14th year of king Edward . that is, anno Dom, 1320. 
* Mabill. /zc. cit, * Balbin. A. t. * Phil. Tranſ. VaR 


p. 1515. Prid. Conne#. p. 1.1.7. p. 710. 
Add, that the invention of paper may appear more 
than it is, by reaſon records were not uſed ho Written on 
but it was a conſiderable time confined to letters, and d 
fugacious compoſitions z which is ſo true, that, to this 
few inſtruments of any conſequence are written on it, thou! 
it have been ſo long in uſe.—lt is even alleged, that Pets; q 
venerable abbot of Cluny, who died in 1157. has a paſſage 
his book againſt the. Jews, which plainly indicates 
books to have been then known; on the authority Where 
Valeſius, in his notes on the panegyric of Berengariy 4, 
guſtus, ſcruples not to make poper upwards of 500 years di 
Vid. Mabill. bi ſup. Reimm. loc. cit. 
Father Hardouin affures us, he had ſeen records or diplom; 
on it prior to the XIIIth century.—But this will hardly be c 
dited. Count Maffei aſſures us, that in all his reſearches k 
could never meet with one more antient than the year! 
It is highly probable the learned Jeſuit miſtook a — m. 
nuſcript for a linen one: a miſtake eafily made, as the chi 
difference between the two conſiſts in the greater thin 
of the linen paper. But it is known we have linen 
of very different of thickneſs ; and the like nay h 
ſaid of thoſe of cotton.—-#;d. Maffei ter. Diplom. I. 2. Biy 


RD be 
ux; ve 


The invention, accordin 
brought from the Eaſt ; for that moſt of the old MS. 
Arabic, and other Oriental languages, are written on thi 
ſort of paper : ſome of which are certainly mych older thy 
any of dates above-mentioned. This author thinks i 
moſt probable, that the Saracens of Spain firſt brought it ou 
of the Eaſt into that country; from whence it was 
gated through the reſt of Europe.— Vid. Prid. abi ſupra. 


paring the rags. Theſe, when brought to the My 

are firſt to be ſorted into what hey oft the 2 
ſecond, and grobin tres : for, among the reſt, there will le 
ſome linſey-woolſey, which the dirt makes indiſcoverable til 
they are once waſhed. — I he way of waſhing is, by puttin 
them in a puncheon with many holes in bottom, and 
grates on the fide made of ſtrong wires. Here are the rag 


to be often ſtirred, that the dirt may run from them. 


When ſufficiently waſhed, they are laid in ſquare heaps, a 
covered cloſe with pieces of clean ſacking, till they thoroughh 
ſweat and rot, which is called fermenting, and is uſually. pe- 
formed in four or five days; if they be not taken up fron 
theſe heaps in the due time, they are apt to mildew, diſcolou, 
and take fire. When duly fermented, they twiſt them i 
handfuls, then cut them with a ſharp book ſet faſt in a frame, 
with the point upwards, and the edge from the workma; 
ſtill drawing them upwards, and cutting them piece by piece 
about half an inch long, or as ſhort as the fingers will allow. 
With the rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the mortan, 
wall es Ea and about half a yard deep, of heart and 
oak well ſeaſoned. At the bottom of each is an iron pit 
an inch thick, eight inches broad, and thirty long ; (haps 
inward like a mould for a ſalmon with head and tail rounded, 
In the middle is a waſhing-block grooved with five holes in i, 
and a piece of hair fieve faſtened on the inſide. This keep 


ou API ng — „ eee 
mortars are ſupplied with water night 
troughs, from 2 in fed by — Fxed 2 {re 
floats of a wheel, ſo long as the wheel goes. 
In theſe mortars the rags being beaten fit for a remove to tit 
preſſes juſt by, they take them out with little iron-hoopel 
ils ; this they can do out of any of the mortars, bt 
mer they can ſtop whilſt thb others work. This maks 
what. they call the fir f fluff. | | 
From the mortars, this firſt tuff is in boxes of ft 
feet high, made, like the cornchandlers bins, with the botton 


| | the out 
board aſlant, and a. little ſeparation on the front for the u ſting 
to Urain away.—The pulp of rags wing oy they take 201 Wich 
as many of the front boards as are need , and preſs the muß after th 
down hard with their hands: the next day they put on 1 PAST3 
other board, and add more till the box is full. A With ; 
here it remains mellowing a week, more or leſs, Cards, 
In the whole proceſs, there muſt be uo iron work when the pap 
may be liable to grow ruſty, which would ironn the rat, 
ſtu and ſtain the . . a =} its kind 
After this, the ſtuff is again put into clean mortars, ut by aut 
F 
is ec ul}, NN. ö a . * may 
Th he pes ns i BN oo 
10 it mo Dy. | it is, in „ ti 
bein 42 K in fair water, 2 to and fro, app chancen 
like flour and water without any lumps in it. i 


has fat ho 
mers without nails. Into this; by a trough, runs Witt, 
FEY. 3 99989 oy o& TEC Kong 
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PAP 


i primed according to art, when the liquor has ſuch 
bends 4 of the pulp, A that a mould dipped in it, will 
gs up as much as will make the ſheet of paper of the thick- 

es defired. A mould: is a ſquare ſieve about an inch deep, 
4 ed with braſs-wire-cloth, ſupported with ſticks to pre- 
vent the wire from bagging down, and to keep it perfettly 
horizontal : for that if it any way bags, one part of the ſheet: 
of paper will be thicker than the other. 
This mould the maker dips, with a deckle on, into the fat; 
and takes it out again, ing it, that the water may run 
clear from the pulp in the ſieve ; and thus he delivers it to the 
coucher, who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays 
another ſelt on it; and ſo ſucceſſively, a ſheet and a felt, a ſheet 
and afelt, till a poſt, i. e. one prefling, containing fix quires, be 
made. Of | they may make twenty poſts or more 

day.— The coucher, having done his office, returns the 
d to the maker, and the maker to the coucher ſucceſſively. 
A poſt being made, either the maker or coucher whiſtles ;. 
upon which four or five men advance, one whereof draws the 
poſt under the preſs with two little hooks ; and the reſt preſs 
it with great force till no water is left, which is quickly done 
with two or three pulls. 
This being done, the poſt is pulled from the preſs, and ſet on 
the right fide by the laying ſtool ; then the layer takes off the 
krſ felt, returns it to the coucher, and lays the firſt ſheet on 
the laying ſtool, over which he lays the ſecond, then the third 
ularly ; and thus ſucceſſively till the whole poſt be laid 

out. Which done, it is ſet by till toward the end of the day; 
nud then the whole day's work is preſſed again, and the ſheets 
ee ſet exactly one on another, fo that the whole looks like 
one ſolid paſteboard. 
This, after two or three pulls, as before, is taken out again by 
the dry workman, and carried up into the loft, and hung fix 
or ſeven ſheets together upon lines faſtened to a thing called 
a tribble, each tribble containing thirty lines ten or twelve 
feet long. 
When — dried, tis taken down, laid on a three- footed ſtool, and 
there rubbed ſmooth with the hands; and afterwards placed in 


„I e 2, Cc» Ir. rr 


* 


tl - new | f 
; ſeven or t feet high, in a very dry place; where it 
1 hack till the ag, which, the bene operation. 
Chooſing a fine, dry, temperate day, ut into a two 
ng emperate day =p copper 
ag barrels of water; and into this, when juſt warm, they put ſixt 
* weight of clean parehment, or vellom ſhavings; which 
boil till it be reduced to a fize ; they ſtrain 
pil it through a fine cloth, on which is ſtrewed a due proportion 
— e and roch - alum finely powdered, into a tub a 
on, Near to this tub are brought four or five reams of the paper; 
wy and a full gage,. or ſo much as can be taken up with the hands 
"wy at a time, is dipped into the ſize, being as hot as the hands 
Wt can well bear it; and by a certain a quick management, 
— it is ſo ordered, that every ſheet ſhall be ſized: after which it is 
=" put regularly into the preſs, and when preſſed, moved thence 
— into the drying loft, and hung uſually ſheet by ſheet till dry. 
= But care is taken, that the direct rays of the fun come not nigh 
pe i il it bedry, which would otherwiſe endanger the evapora- 
1 tion of the fize, When y dry, it is taken down, 
ni ſmoothed with the hands as before, ped, preſſed hard, and fo 
— it ſtands all night. Next morning it is taken out, and carried 
5 into the ſtorehouſe, where it is ſorted ; what is fit for inſide 
ban quires, are laid by themſelves, and the outſide by themſelves; 
rake and then it is preſſed again, and ſo commonly ftands all night. 
far In the morning it is carried into the ſtorehouſe again, where it 
is told into quires of 24 or 25 ſheets each, folded, laid by in 
9 8 beaps; and when there is a preſs full, it is preſſed again, dou- 
wer ble for a while, and then made into reams of twenty quires 
wk 2 les — BY to a bale b. * 
Ji. Hou &. T. 2. p. 41 n Moor's Ma- 
make then, Camp. n 16, en a nec 
The broken ſheets are together, and two of 


the worſt quires are placed- on the efdero the ream, called 
the outfe quires z thus being tied up in wrappers made of the 
Wins of the fat, it is fit for ſale. Ta ar 
ky lome of the aforeſaid pulp, is alſo made paſteboard, 
Pry ome manner as Paper only that it is thicker. Sec 
RD, TM ' | 
With a fine fort of this paſteboard, they alſo make playing 
2 7 3 | | | 
1 the ream, every- where we think, except in 
2 Paper-works of — — it is ſold by weight, at 
* rate of 14 ounces to the pound; each ream, * * 
iy Kind, being to weigh a-certain number of pounds, preſeri 
qu uthority.—Savar. loc. cit. e | 
© fare of various kinds. Wich regard to colours, 2 
to 


aun be divided into white, brown, blut, &fc.— With 


Wag me fine, ſecond, baſtard, bg dine, &c—With regard 


— —— 


medium, fool s-cab, pot, rayal, ſuper. royal, imperial, elephaity - 
atlas, 82 1 * 3 into German, Limard, 
Rachel, Genoa, Holland, &c. f . 
French papers are divided into large, middle, and ſmall.— To 
the ſmall belong theſe called, petit Romaine, petit Raiſin, or 
Baton royal, petit nom de Feſus, and petit à la main, all thus 
nominated from the marks impreſſed on them in making. 
Alſo the cartier for the- backs of playing cards ; pot for the 
figure fide ; couronne, which has commonly the arms of the 
comptroller- general of the finances; felliere, with the arms of 
the late chancellor Tellier, and a double T; and champy, or 
a chaſſis la ſerpente, ſo called from its mark, the ſerpent ; 
which, being extremely fine and thin, is uſed by fan-makers. 
To the miduling ſort belong the grand raiſin ſimple, carre 
ſimple, cavalier, and lombart, the three laſt of which are for 
printing; Peck, or de compte ſimple, carr# double, Þ ecu double, 
grand raiſin double, and couronne double, which three laſt are 
denominated double on account of their ſtrength and thick- 
neſs. Add to theſe the pantalon, or A with the Dutch 
arms, and grand cornet, ſo denominated from the impreſſion 
on it. ON 
To the large, belong the grand Feſus, petite & grand. 
de- lit, chapelet, . ord | ord . ſoleil, and 
Ptoile, which are thus called from the figures they bear, being 
all 13 for printing either at the letter · preſs, or rolling- 
preſs; alſo for merchants books, and for drawing on. The 
and monde is the largeſt of all.— id. Savar. » de Comm. 
2. p. 965, ſeq. | 
We have alſo printed-PAPER, to hang rooms withal.—Stamped 
paper, to write obligations, deeds, and contracts upon.— Ruled 
paper for books of accounts, &c.—To which may be added 
cut-paper, and gilt-paper for letters, r. 
Blue PAPER is a ſort uſed by tradeſmen to wrap up gobds ; as 
ſugar-loaves, pieces of linen, &c. 
Blotting Par ER is paper not ſized; and in which therefore ink 
readily ſinks or ſpreads. It is uſed in books of account, &c. 
in lieu of ſand, to prevent blotting and disfiguring the oppo- 
fite pages. The ſame kind is likewiſe uſed by apothecaries 
in filtrating juices, and other matters, for which the manica 
_ Hippecratis is not ſo proper. | 
Teint, or demi-teint PAPER, for deſigning on, is either brown, 
blue, or biſterd. 
Biflterd PAPER is white waſhed over with a ſponge dipped 
in ſoot- water. Its uſe is, to fave the labour of the crayon in 
places which are to be ſhadowed the ſame depth with the teint 
of this paper. For light places, they are made thereon with - 
white chalk.—/7d. Corneil. Elem. de la Peint. Prat. c. 15. 


p. 34» ſeq. N 8 \ | ; 
Marbled PAPER is a ſort of paper variouſly ſtained, or painted 


as it were with divers colours ; made by applying a on 
the ſurface of a liquor wherein colours diluted with oil or ox's 
are ſuſpended. 


manner of making it is thus :—A trough is provided of 

the ſhape and dimenſions of a ſheet of the paper to be marbled; 
and about four fingers deep: this is made of lead or wood well 
— and pitehed or primed to contain the liquor. For the 
iquor, a quarter of a pound of canth is macerated 
four or five days in fair water; this ſtir from time to 
time, and add to it daily freſh water, till it be of a con- 
22 ſomewhat thinner than oil; then they ſtrain it into 

trough. | 

The —.— to be applied thereon, for blue, are indigo ground 
up with white lead. For green, indigo and orpiment, the one 


with common water. For yellow, orpiment bruiſed and tem- 
ed. For red, the fineſt lake, ground with raſpings of Bra- 
wood which has been prepared by boiling half # day. 
Into all theſe colours they put a little ox or fiſh-gall, which is 
two or three days old; and, if the colours dilate. not of them- 
' ſelves ſufficiently, they add more gall.— On the contrary, if 
they ſpread too much, the, is over-doſed, and muſt be 
corrected by adding more of the colour without gall. _ 
For the operation of marbling: when the gum is wellſettled in 
the trough, they extend a ſheet of paper, and plunge it very 
ſhallow into the liquor, ſuddenly lifting it out again, in otder 
to ſtir up, and raiſe the ſubſiding gum towards the ſurface, 
and for the more univerſal impregnating of the liquor. 
This done, and all the colours ranged in gallipots on the 
table, where allo the trough is placed, they begin by dipping 
a bruſh of hog's hair into any colour, commonly the blue firſt, 
and fprinkle it on the ſurface of the liquor: if the colour has 
| been ri Ape it will dilate itſelf duly therein. This 
done, the red is applied in the like manner, but with another 
pencil. — After this the yellow ; laſfly the green: for white, 
it is mee by only belag fair water, mixed with ox's gall, 
| C ur. ; 8 ot 
hen all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to give 
them that agreeable cambletti which we admire in merule 


= 


paper ey uſea pointed ſtick ; which, being applied by drawing - 
"It ANI ſide of the trough to the other with addreſs, ſtirs 
up the liquor, and fluctuating colours; then with a comb taken 


into writing, printing, cap, cartridge, ci 
, 60, & * 1 2455 on lage, copy, 


unto dimy, 


by the head with both hands, they comb the ſurface of the 


ground, and the other tempered ;z mixed and boiled together 


PE A PP 


in the trough from one extreme to | 
the teeth 1 enter: this being performed with a gentle 


liquor another, permitting | 
a = uniform motion, makes thoſe clouds and undulations 
_ whereon much of the beauty of the paper depends. | 
It ic be further deſired to have the colours lie in any other v 
taſtical poſture, repreſenting ſerpents, or the like, it is effected | 
With the pointed ſtick above-mentioned, by drawing it * 
bat has been already combed; but this muſt be done with 2 
dextrous hand, and with a ſhallow dip into the liquor, circling, 
as if you would draw ſome flouriſh, or 2 tter. * 
Laſtiy, the colours being in this poſture, the operator di plays, | 
and applies on them a ſheet of white moiſtened paper 3 to do 
which artiſt-like, requires a ſleight only to be obtained by prac- 
tice; for that the ſurtaces of the liquor and the paper are to cet 
equally in all parts : which done, before the colours have time 
to ſoak through, which, unleſs the paper be yery thick, will be 
in the ſpace of two or three pulſes, he lifts up the paper mm- 
bly, and with an even hand; and then, after ſpreading 2 
while on a board, hangs it on \. line fo of which ka — 
Ficiently done, the ih it with a marble ſtone, or ivotj . 
2 2 be Steed, that the ſprinkling of the colours is to be 
renewed, and all the other ceremonies performed with tbe ſtick 
and comb at every application of a freſh paper, by reaſon that 
every paper takes off all the colour from the liquor. 
id. Kirch. de Lace & Umbra, I. 10. Par. 2.c. 4. Merr. Ob- 
Fer. en Neri ds art. Vitr. c. 42. p. 31. Hought. Called. T. 2. 
x | P. #19, oy . © © 
Some eflays have been made to enrich the marbling by mixing 
Fe. — with the colours ; which ſucceeded inmany 
attempts in the French king's library, though the expence has 
© hindered the practice from obtaining.—Savar. ub; ſupra, 0 |} 
Chineſe PAPER is of various ſorts; ſome is made of the rinds or 
bar ks of trees, eſpecially thoſe abounding in ſap, as the mul- 
rry-tree, and elm, but chiefly of the bambũ and cotton- tree; 
but in reality, almoſt each province has its ſeveral paper that of 
Se · chwen is made of hemp: that of Fo kyen, of ſoft bambil z 
that uſed in the northern provinces, of the bark of the mulberry- 
tree: that of the province of Che-kyang, of wheat or rice- 
fraw; that ofthe province of Kyang-nang, of the ſkin found in 
the filk-worms balls. In fine, in the province of Hu- quang, the 
ue: chu, or ko · chu, furniſhes the principal material for paper. 
Fer PAPERs made of the barks of trees; the manner of their pre- 
1 ion may be exemplified in the inſtance of that of the 
* — a tree of the cane or reed-xind, being hollow, and 
divided into jointsz- but much larger, ſmoother, harder 
ſtronger, than any other ſort of reed, . 1 
For chis paper, they ordinarily only uſe the ſecond coat or 


* 


© ſkin of the bark, which is ſoft and white; this they beat in] 


fair water to a pulp, which they take up in very large 
moulds or frames, ſo that they have ſheets ten or twelve 
- feet long, and ſometimes more. They are completed by 
dipping them ſheet by 
ſtead of the ſine uſed among us; and not only hinders the paper 
from too freely imbibing the ink, but gives it that luſtre which 


"The paper 
roughneſs to ſtop the motion of the pen, or occaſion the riſing 
+. of r the bark of a 
. , tree, it cracks more eaſily than the European add that 
ĩt is more apt to take moiſture, that the duſt ſticks to it, and 
that the worms ſoon get into it; to prevent which laſt incon- 
veniency, they are obliged often to beat their books, and 
expoſe them to the ſun. Add, that its thinneſs making it 
liable to be ſoon worn out, the Chineſe are under a frequent 
. ._ neceſſity of renewing their books, by freſhy impreſfions taken 
. - from their blocks d. | 


* 


— 1 


+ b Vid le Nerv. Meme. ſur Chin. Bert. 7. Kuſt. Bill. now. 
Lui. An. 1697. p. 67, ſeq. Lat. Edif. & Cur. T. 19. p. 479. 
But the paper of the bambii, it is to be obſerved, is neither the 


© beſt; not that ＋ uſed in CS In e of theſe 
reſpects, it yields the priority to the papet made of the cotton- 

rub, which is the whiteft and fineft, and at the ſame time 
' leaſt fubjeft to the inconveniencies above-mentioned ; for that 
it keeps as well, and is as durable, as the European paper 
Dr. Grew thinks we have man 


as that made by the Chineſe from their cotton-ſhrub,.—B 
- which it appears he miſtakenly ttm: 
paper wis made not from the rind of the cotton-ſhtub, but 
„from _ down'or cotton itſelf, —/74."Grew Muſ. Reg. Soc. 
2 Y. . c. 5. p. 215. abr mes 6 pf wa 

© Bar che paper in moſt common uſe in China, is that made of 
the tree eg chu tu, or ku-chu, which du Halde compa 
- "firſt to a mulberry-tree; then to a | 


berry· ttee.—By all which, we know no more of it, an ii be 


. © had ſaid nothing about it. But this ir a way of deſeri ing very“ 


- familiar to that author, who is often firangely j 
: .midſt of the vtmoſt 


* -ineoherent, than when he aims moft at order and exattneſs. 


they take off the inner rind in long thin flips, which d. 


ſheet in alum-water, which ſerves in- 


dat firſt ſight makes it look filvered, or at leaſt varniſhed over. 
thus made is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without the leaſt} 


plants in England, which con-| 
« tain a down that in all probability would make as fine, a paper] 


ed, that the Chineſe | 


„ | |  fig-tree, then to a fyco-] then 
more-tree, and laſtiy, to increaſt tie embarraſs, to a — 


| : jejune in the}. 
ity, and is never more confuſed and . 


PAP 
23 Such a nge 


The method of i 
lightly the thin Pee cd 
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blanch in water, and in the ſun; and afterwards Prepare 
in the ſame manner as the bambdil, 
It muſt not be forgot, that in the other trees, it is only the 
ward bark that ſerves for making paper; but the band, 
well as the cotton-ſhrub, have this peculiarity, that not a 
their bark, but their whole ſubſtance, may be employed, | 
means df the r ; | N 
Out of a wood of the largeſt bambus, they ſelect ſhook 
year's ous which are about the thickneſs of the calf ,; 
man's leg: theſe they firip of their firſt green rind, and fl 
them into ſtrait pieces of 22 ſeven feet long: the piece thy 
cleft, they ſteep in a pond of muddy water, till they rot ay 
grow ſoft by the maceration. In a fortnight they take ty, 
out, waſh them in clean water, ſpread. them in a large 
ditch, and cover them with lime for a few days; then 8 
take them out again, and having waſhed them a ſecond in 
they flip them into ſmall filaments, which they expoſe in j, 
ſun to dry and whiten : then throw them into large cope 
where they are thoroughly boiled: and laſtly reduce then 
the ſtrokes of hammers to a thin paſte, or pul 
After this they take ſome ſhoots of a plant called o. ing te 
ſoak them four or fivedays in water, till there come out 
unctuous ſizy fort of juice; this they mix with the pub 
which the paper is to be made, ſomewhat in the ſame may 
as painters temper their colours ; care being taken not to jy 
in too much, nor too little of it, on which the goodney g 
the paper much depends. - | 
When they have mixed the juice of ko-teng with the d 
bambit, and beaten the whole till it reſembles a thick clanay 
water, ur it into a deep reſervoir, conſiſting i 
four walls raiſed breaſt-high, and having the ſides and bod 
ſa cemented, that the liquor cannot run out, nor ſoak in, 
This being done, and the workmen placed at the fides of ty 
reſervoir, they dip in their moulds, and take up the ſurf 
the liquor, which almoſt inſtantly becomes paper; the mu; 
| laginous and glewy juice of the ko-teng binding the pat, 
and rendering the paper compact, ſoft, and gloſſy, qualiia 
which the European paper never has when firſt made. 
To harden the , and make them bear ink, they dip th 
in alum- water: this operation is called faning, from the Ch. 
neſe word fan, which ſignifies alum. manner is tba 
Six ounces of fiſh glue, cut 2 are put in divers pu. 
ringers of water, which they wards boil up, ſtirring iti 
the time to prevent lumps ; when the whole is reduced v. 
liquid ſubſtance, they throw into it three quarters of a pom 
x, calcined alum, which they melt and incorporate vic i 
This mixture is next poured into a wide baſon, acroſs whd 
zs laid a ſmall round ſfick: then they ſhut the edge of ad 
ſheet in another ſtick cleft from end to end, and in tha um 
ner dip the ſheet, gently drawing it out as ſoon as it is wn 
by ſliding it. over the round ſtick. When the whole ſherths 
been aw through this liquor, which makes it whit: 
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and more co the ſtick that holds the ſheet hy te 
edge, is ſtuck in a bole in N and the ſheet hung in 
diy.,—For the. mould wherewith they take up the ſheet, 


frame is ſo contrived, that it may be raiſed or lowered at pi 
ſure ; and its bottom is not made with wire, as ours, bot vi 
py ſlender Tipo w bambũ drawn ſeveral times oe 
e in a te, whereby are rendered as fu 
Ms i nan —— 2s ly ſoaked, tht 
the mould may enter lightly into the water, and not fink dae 
than is requiſite to take up matter enoughfor a ſhect. 
To make ſheets of any extraordinary fize, care is taken tolwn 
a reſervoir and mould in proportion. This mould i i 
tained by firings which paſs over the {pulley ; and the mam 
tel pu up the frame, the work men placed afide the reſert® 
{iſt to take the ſheet off; working in/a'regulat mir 
ner. For drying the ſheets when taken off, they have a boy 
CE nn nk 
aperture, through which, by means of a pipe, they cone 
heat of a nei i 2 et ah Nag 
| ſmall vent to let gut the ſmoke. By help of this ſort of A 
they dry. the paper almoſt! as faſt as it is made. 1 
Silvering of paper, as it is called, is another ſecret am0%% 
' i | ti Va a, Very {mall charge, and-withovt Ul! 
any filver.—In; order to this, they take two ſervples f ff 
made of neats-leather, one ſcruple of alum, and half 2 pin 
clean water: theſe they ſimmer over a-flow Hre, till be wut 
is conſumed, that is, till no more ſteam-/ariſes 3 then du 
ſmocth table they ſpread ſome ſhects of paper, and 
with a pencil, they apply two or three layers 


But to return to the ku chu. 
$9? N n 9 4 * ** $ *. q | 
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. © dryz..and this "I they lay them again on 
* and rub them gently I to-take off $677, 
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which ſerves a ſecond time for the ſame purpoſe. 


— 3 diluted in water mixed with glue and 


they draw any figures at fancy on the paper. Vid. 
550 Hild, Deſerip- Chin. T. 1. p. 368, ſeq. | 
Paptr-CLOATHS became 2 mode a few years ago in France. 
M. Flachs has 2 diſſertation expreſs on the ſubject, wherein 
he tells us, this faſhion ſcarce outlived half a day; and un- 
Jertakes to ſhew, that it is no new thing, but had been prac- 
tied among the antients. But then it ſhould be conſidered, 
that the old Egyprian paper was a very different thing from 
ours ; as being likewiſe uſed for ſails, ropes, &'c.—Bibl. Germ. 
1. p. 260. 
ten kr (in the court of king's bench) is where the 
vritings belonging to that court are repoſited. 
Payer-OFFICE (in the palace of Whitehall) is where all the 
ublic writings, Matters of ſtate and council, proclama- 
tions, letters, intelligences, negotiations of the king's mini- 
ſters abroad, and general all the papers and diſpatches that 
paſs through the offices of the ſecretaries of ſtate, are lodged, 
ind diſpoſed in the way of library,—It was chiefly from this 
noble repoſitory . that biſhop Burnet had materials for his 
hiſtory of the g Nicolſ. Eng. Hiſt. Libr. 
2. c. 1. p. 180. 
bret rf Ts, and Pictures. — One Elizabeth Pyberg, 
who lived at the Hague in 1699. cut in paper not only towns, 
as Loo and Hounſterdyke, but even faces to an extreme 
lkeneſs. Mr. Ellys aſſures us, ſhe did king William and 
queen Mary better than any limner he had ever ſeen, and 
refuſed 1000 guilders for the pieces: which were ſo curious, 
that he could not believe the queen's drapery not to be point 
till he had moſt exquiſitely inquired into ĩt.— Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 286. p. 1418. 
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lacing to a man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like. 


and orders; alſo deeds, bonds, charters, and the like. 
Parrrs is alſo ſometimes uſed for manuſcript- books. 

Such an author left his papers to * college. Several of Sir 
Ikac Newton's papers have been publiſhed fince his death.— 
Tournefort aſſures us, that the heirs of M. de Peireſk 
warmed themſelves a whole winter with the paper he left in 
his cabinet. But it had been cheaper, adds M. Tournefort, 
if they had burnt cedar, or aloes wood, —/id. Jaurn. Liter. 


T. 12. p. 64- ; 
PAPERS is more particularly uſed of late days for gazettes, 
journals, and other public news - writings. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to read the papers: the papers abound 
with falſhoods : the multitude of papers is become a burden 
on coffee-houſes, but an advantage to the revenue. We 
have daily papers, weekly papers, morning. papers, evening 
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papers of entertainment, &c. | 
PAPER, among bankers, and other e ee is alſo uſed 
for bills of exchange, bank and promi oy notes, &c, 
I have no money, to give you, but only paper; paper in- 
' deed 2s good: a Healy 2 10 the er 42 
titudes were ruined by changing their money and lands for 
paper. It is the uſe and effect of credit to repreſent money 
y paper. 1 4 8 þ LATE 1 
Subſtituting paper for money, and giving the paper an arbi- 
traty value, +4 the way” of 3 Jebis — * * 
France by Mr. Law. —A royal bank was eſtabliſhed, to 
which people were to carry their money, and receive the 
value of it in bills, which were to paſs current in trade as 
ſo much money. Vid. Chevign. Scienc. des Per. de la Cour, 
T. 2. p. 292, ſeq.—It was made confiſcation of goods, and 
the gallies, for any man to keep aboye 40 livres by him of 
any but paper money, When the regent was told What a 
rage was ſpirited up againſt him about the arrets for ma- 
king paper current, and how openly the people threatened 
him, be anſwered coolly, the French were like watch - dogs, 
they would bark, but not bite, Les Frangois 775 aux 
chien 4 garde, ils abeyent, mais ne mordent pas. Miſt, Miſc. 
| Lett. T. 4. p. 16. | | . 5 15 
ax, among fan-painters. See the article Fan. 
AP ILLA, in anatomy, a nipple; a prominence ariſing from 
che middle of the breaſt, or mamma. | 

The colour of the papilla is various; in different ſtates, and 
palled with a pale browniſh or rediſſi circle, called areola. 

be laQteal tubes, coming from the ſeveral. parts of the 

breaſts, terminate in the 


b anaſt r . > 
| 2 omoſes, Neuer | > his ſucking, Las milk is 
LR Pyramidales are little eminences ariſing from the 
us nerves, | 

Under the 


ind of membrane ; together with arteries, veins, and lym- 
Wu tics: theſe nerves, ſtanding, out about the leyel, form 
1 Ne 111. Clans. n 
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papERs is a term alſo uſed for writings, eſpecially thoſe re- 


| In which ſenſe, papers include books of accounts, invoices, | 
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papers, occaſional papers, political papers, literary papers, 


5 papillæ, with ſeveral nervous, or 
Pongious emiſſariee, which communicate with each other 
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ſtages of life, it is rediſh, bluiſh, and blackiſh. It is encom- | 


cutis lies a thick congeries of nerves, woven into a | 
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pa peas, beans, vetches, &c. 
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| This diſtinguiſhes a claſs of 
, nated pappoſe, or pappifere. 
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PAR 


little pee, which, laying aſide the outer coat given them 
by the dura mater, form the corpus reticulare, firſt obſerved 
by Malpighi in the feet, hands, and tongue ; and fince 
ſhewn by Ruyſch, throughout the whole boudy.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) Fig. 8. Lit. a a, &c. 5 b. 

Theſe papille are always the moſt numerous and conſpicuous 
in the places of moſt acute ſenſe, as the tongue, glans of the 
penis, vagina, labia, eſophagus, ventricle, ſmall inteſtines, 
and tips of the fingers and toes, where the cutis they are 
covered withal is extremely thin. | 
In the other parts of the body the cutis is thicker, and the 
papillz are much fewer, ſmaller, &c. | 
Theſe papille are ſuppoſed to be the immediate organ of feeling. 

PAPILLZ of the tongue are little eminences of the tongue; 
ſo called from their reſemblance to the papillæ of the breaſt. 
From the papillary tunic of the tongue ariſe numerous nervous 
papille, which, penetrating the viſcous ſubſtance over them, 
terminate under the ſurface of the tongue. | 
It is by means of theſe 2 that the tongue is ſuppoſed 
to have its faculty of taſting. Pon 

PAPILL&, or Caruncule PAPILLAREs, of the kidneys, are 
bundles of little urinary pipes, joined together in the inner 
ſubſtance of the kidneys. | 
They end in ſhort tubulous bodies, or larger pipes, anſwer- 
ing in number to the papillæ, which are uſually 12 ; and are 
called ful membranatee ; being only productions of the 
membranous cell called the pelvis. | 
The papille ſerve to diſtil the urine ſeparated from the arte- 
ries, and brought them by the urinary pipes, iato the pelvis. 
See URIN E. 

PAPILLARY, ParHLARISs, in anatomy, an epithet given 
to a tunic or membrane of the tongue, called papillary tunic, 
papillary membrane, or papillary body. 

The papillary tunic, or body, is the third tegument, placed 
beneath the exterior membrane which lines the tongue, and 
the viſcous ſubſtance next under the ſame, | 

It is full of nerves derived from the fifth, and ninth pair. 
From this tunic ariſe little eminences, called papillæ, or 
papillary eminences. 

The ſalts and juices of bodies, ſtriking againſt theſe promi- 
nences, occaſion undulations therein, which are immediately 
communicated to the ſpirits contained in the nerves, and 

| theſe carry them to the brain, &c. hz; 

PAPILLARY Proceſſes, is a name which the antients gave to 
the olfactory nerves, from the place of their origin, to the os 
cribroſum. | | 
Dr. Drake thinks this name becomes them better in this place 
than that of nerves, in regard they rather appear as pro- 
ductions of the medulla' oblongata, whence the olfactory 
nerves, atiſe, than as diſtinct nerves ; againſt which their 
manifeſt cavities, and their communication with the ven- 
tricles, argue. ; | | 

PAPILIONACEOUS, in botany, an appellation given to the 
flowers of ſome plants, as repreſenting ſomething of the 
figure of a papilio or butterfly, with its wings diſplayed. 
Papilionaceous flowers have four petala, or leaves, joined 
together at the lower extremity : one in the middle of the 
flower is larger than the reſt, and by ſome is called the ve- 
xillum, or the ſtandard: * 9 
The plants that have this flower, are of the leguminous kind, 


PPUS, in botany, that ſoft light down, which grows out of 
the ſeeds of ſome plants, as thiſtles, dandelion, hawkweed, 
c. and which buoys them up ſo in the air, that they may 
be blown any -where about with the wind. | 
plants, which are hence denomi- 


AR, in commerce, an equality between different moneys ; or 
ſo much as a perſon muſt give of one kind of ſpecie, to ren- 
der it juſt equivalent toa certain quantity of another. | 
The par differs from the courſe of exchange, in this, that 
the par of exchange ſhews what other nations ſhould allow 
in exchange; which is certain and fixed, by the intrinſic 
values of the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged: but the courſe 
ſhews what they will allow in exchange; which is uncertain 
and contingent, ſametimes more, ſometimes leſs. See Ex- 
CHANGE. 1 | 
Some have charged our merchants with a great error in ſuf- 
fering our neighbours to ſettle the par of aur exchanges far 
below what it ought to have been ſettled at: by which means 
we have been imperceptibly robbed of the greateſt part of our 
yet won no ſmall part of our gold. | > 
For inſtance, it hath been reckoned for upwards of 40 years 
laſt, that. 3) Dutch ſchillings, and 4 ninthy'of their groſs 
Flemiſh, are exactly equal to, or on a par with, our pound 
ſterling, or 20 1. whereas it appears demonſtrable, that 
we loſe between 4 and 7 per cent. by every ſuch exchange.—. 
See Sir I. Newton's Eflays and Calculations on foreign coins. 
The French crown of 60 ſols, before the late diminution, was 
equivalent to 54 pence * to 31 d. 1) ſterl. of England; to 

N 
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he word is formed from the Greek, SAC, to oppoſe, 


P AR 
D $00 deniers groſs of Holland; and to 101 of thoſe of Co- 
"logne.. To 48 Lubec ſols of Germany and Hambourg. ,To 
Ba creux's of Auſbourg, and go of Frankfort, 83 of Bolzam, 
and 84 of Switzerland. To 8 Julio's and an half of Rome, 
end as many of Ancona; to 3 teſtoons of Florence, 58 
ſoldi of Leghorn, 83 of Geneva, 94 of Milan, 60 of Nova; 
to 5 lires or livres of Genoa, 4 lires and 10 ſoldi of Lucca, 
'8' lires of Bergama, 3 lires and 1 $ ſoldi of Savoy ; to 
9 catlins of Naples, and as many of Sicily ; 21 groats and 
three fifths of Venice, 24 of Naumbourg ; to 372 matavedis 
of Spain, to 600 rees of Portugal, to 4 tarins and 15 grains 
of Malta, to 120 aſpers of Conſtantinople, to a demi-honge 
of gold of Hungary, to two florins of Liege, 3 of Straſbourg, 
and 20 of Raconis, to go groats or groches of Poland, and 
24 of Berlin, to 80 marks of copper of Sweden, to 50 grives 
or griſts of copper of Muſcovy, and laſtly, to 4 hors of Den- 
-mark.—Savar. 
Par (in anatomy). See PAIR. 
Par Vagum, as the eighth Pair, is a very notable conjugation of 
nerves, of the medulla oblongata ; thus called from their wide 
and vague diſtribution throughout the ſeveral parts of the body. 
Cee their origin, courſe, diſtribution, &c. under NERVE. 
Pax (a term of nobility), See PEER. | 
PARABLE , ITAPAEOAH, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction 
founded on ſomething real, or apparent in nature, or hiſtory ; 
from which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſome 
other thing, wherein the people are more immediately con- 
cerned, | 


or compare. ; 
Such are thoſe parables of the ten virgins, of Dives and La- 
zarus, of the prodigal fon, &c. in the New Teflament. St. 
| Matthew ſays, our Saviour never ſpoke to the people but 
by parables. Ariſtotle defines parable, a ſimilitude drawn 
from form to form, Cicero calls it a collation, others a 
fimile. F. de Colonia, calls it a rational fable. 
The Hebrew calls it, from a word which ſignifies ei- 
ther to predominate, or to aſſimilate: the proverbs of So- 
lomon are by them alſo called V parables, or proverbs. 


Glaffius defines parable a ſimile wherein a fictitious thing is | 
"related as real, and compared with ſome ſpiritual thing, or 


_ accommodated to ſignify it. 

Some make parable differ from fable; Grotius and others 
uſe the two terms promiſcuouſly, Kircher derives the uſe 

of parables from the Egyptians. | 


In the New Tefament, the word parable is ufed variouſly, | 


In Luke IV. 23, for aproverb, or adage: ip Matth. XV. 15. 
for a thing darkly and figuratively expreſſed: in Heb. IX. , 
" &fe. for a type: in Luke XIV. 7, Cc. for a ſpecial inſtruc- 
tion: Matth. XXIV. 32. for « Cehitivade or compariſon. 

PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſing from the ſection 

of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 
See SECTION. | | , 

From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one parabola 

can be drawn; all the other ſections within thoſe parallels 


_ being ellipſes ; and all without them hyperbola's. 


© Wolfivs defines the parabola to be a curve wherein 4 =}, | 


that is, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is equal to the rect- 
angle of the abſciſſe, and a given right line called the para- 
meter of the axis, or latus rectum. | | 
Hence, a parabola is a curve of the firſt order; and as the 
abſciſſes increaſe, the ſemi-ordinates increaſe likewiſe ; con- 

ſequently the curve never returns into itſelf. 
Hence alſo the abſcifle is a third proportional to the parame- 
ter and ſemi-ordinate ; and the parameter is a third propor- 
tional to the abſciſſe and ſemi-ordinate ; and the ſemi- ordinate 


is a mean proportional between the parameter and the abſciſſe. 


To deſcrile a PARABOLA—The parameter A B, Tab. Conics, 
Hg. 8. being given; continue it C, and from B let fall a 
perpendicular to N. From centres taken at pleaſure, with 
the compaſſes open to A, deſcribe arches cutting the right 


line BY in I, II, III, IV, V, &c. And the right line BC a 


in 1, 2, 3 4,5,&c. Then will Bt, B 2, B 3, BA. Bs, Cc. 
be abſciſſes; and B I, B II, B III, B IV, B V, c. ſemi- ordi 
nates. Wherefore, if the lines B 1, B, B 3, &c. be tranſ 
ferred from the line B C to that BN, and in the points 1, 2, 


3, 4, Cc. perpendiculars be raiſed, 1 1=BI, 2 H=BIl, | 
I=B III, Oc. the curve paſſing through the points, I, 


| III, Cc. is a parabola; and P N its axis. 


Every point of the parabola may alſo be determined geome- | 
trically; 2. gr. If it be inquired, whether the point M be in | 


the parabola or not? from M to BN ler fall a perpendicular 
defcribe.a ſemicircle. For if that paſs through M, the point 
M is in the parabola. alt dee 


In a poraboll, thi diſtance of the focus from the vertex: is to | 


the parameter, in a ſubquadruple ratio: and the ſquare of the 


- ſemi-ordinate is quadruple the tectangle of the diſtance of the | 


- focus from the'vertex, into the abſciſſe. See Focus. 
77 eſeribe a PARABOLM by 4 continual Motion. — Aſſuming a 
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tremity of another ruler E C, faſten a thread fixed at is 
extreme in the focus E, which is to be ADT AE lar 
a a ſtyle or point be fixed to the ruler EC, and the rule wo 
ried firſt to the right, then to the leſt, according to the, 
tion of the other DB; the ſtyle will mark out a n i 
For, F M will be conſtantiy EM of A. 
conſequently the point M is in a parabola, Wes: 
Properties of the PARA BOLA,—The ſquares of the eq; 
nates are to each other as the abſciffes ; and the iy . 
mates themſelves in a ſubduplicate ratio of the abſciſſes "0 
Ihe reQtangle of the ſum of two ſemi-ordinates into ,,. 
difference, is equal to the rectangle of the parameter 
the difference of the abſciſſes : the parameter therefore ; 
the ſum of the two ſemi-ordinates, as their difference F 
difference of the abſciſſes. Wo. 
—— 3 the rectangle of 2 ſemi-ordinate into te 
abſciſſe, is to t uare of the abſciſſe, as 
the ſemi-ordinate. 9 EO on g 
In a parabola, the ſquare of the parameter is to the ſquares 
one ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of another ſemi-ordings ; 
to the rectangle of the abſciſſes. ; 
In a parabola, the ſubtangent is double the abſciſſe, and the 
ſubnormal ſubduple of the parameter. 
Ruadrature of the PARABOLA. See QuaDRATURE, 
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Re#tification of the PARABOLA. See RECTIFICAaTIO 
4 92 N, | ARAI 
Centre of gravity of a PAR ABOIL A. See CENTRE or 6320 kinds 
VITY | 
We” dra! 
—5 of oſcillation of the PARaBoLA. See Osciii avg, Wl 2 
ARABOLA's of the higher kinds are algebraic cui ves, defihy (2 


an—f =". E. gr. by a2 x=93, a3 K =, at x= 
e 2 0g 
Some call theſe paraboloids more particularly, if a xj; 
they call it a cubical paraboloid. —lIf a3 x=y+, Ge. they al 
it a b1quadratical Fir ap or a ſurdeſolidal parabolid, 
And in reſpect of theſe, the parabola , the firſt kind, tho 
explained, they call the Apollonian, or quadratic parabule, 
Thoſe curves are likewiſe to be referred toparabela's, where 
dan = 3 as, e. gr. 4 3 a #3=3+, Which ſome ci 
ſemi parabola's. They are al comprehended under the con: 
mon equation, an, , „, which alſo extends to other cu 
v. gr. to thoſe wherein a? =, a? K ==, a3 Ay. 
Since in parabela's of the bigher kinds, y"=a"—! x; ifa 
other ſemi-ordinate be called v, and the abſciſſe correſpond 
ing thereto z, we ſhall have v® =a®—tz, conſequently y: 
In:: kA: a —iz, Thatisx: z. It is a common pu- 
perty, therefore, of theſe parabola's, that the powers oi th 
ordinates are in the ratio of the abſciſſes. 
But in /i. purabola t, y: un: ; ax; zu- 
2. Or; the powers of the ſemi- ordinates are as the powen 
Ne = OG, as ares lower. E. gr. In cubical ſem: 
arabola's of the ordinates y3 and v3 are as the ſquares 
abſciſſes x2 and 22. 7 * eng 
Apollonian PARABOLA, is the common, or quadratic pura 
5 the fie kind ; fo called by way of diſtinction from purdv 
a's of the higher kinds: which ſee. 
223 PARABOLA, is the ſame with the Apollonian. Whid 
ee. Sa | 'Y 
Pelecoid PAR ABOLA. See the article PELEcoiD. 
Refiftance of a PARABOLA. See the article Res1sT ANCE. 
PARABOLAN *, Par anoLanvus, among the antients, vn: 
ſort of gladiator, called alſo the cenfector. See Coxr cru. 
be name was given them from the Greek, ragacobg, d 
game, to throw, 2 in regard they threw ther 


ſelves on danger and death. PARACE 
PARABOLAtT, or PARABOL AR11, is alſo uſed in church-hiſtor, with th 


the line 


for a ſet of people, eſpecially ' in Alexandria, who devote he 
ra 


themſelves to the ſervices of churches and hoſpitals. 


The. parabolani were not allowed to withdraw themſcs | bent 

from their function, which was the attendance on the fick— ARACI 
They made a kind of fraternity, amounting ſometime to 660 Spirit; 
— dependent on the bilbop. BA advoca 


e deſign of their inſtitution was, that the diſeaſed, <* FARAC! 
cially thoſe infected with the plague, might not be with Þ or a th 
attendance, ö AC] 
PARABOLIC cui, a ſolid figure generated by the rottn WW "RAD: 

of a parabola about its axis. * 72 ts adv; 
Tue Tolidity of the parabolic comid, ig A of that of is c- N er of 

cumſcribing cylinder, e ARADE 
The circles conceiyed to be the elements of this figure, ® p togethe 
in an arithmetical proportion, decreaſing towards the vet® LON 
A parabolic conoid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe Aer) 
beight, as 1 to 23 and to a cone of the ſame baſe and he! "MG; 1 
! -as"$to 7. nns | 2 ey. 
PARA TOI Cuneut, a ſolid figure formed b multiplying 1 P, on. 
che D B's, Tab. Comics, Fig. 10. into the S's: or, vid ADE, 
amounts to the ſame, on the baſe A PR erc& a priſm, * x 
altitude is AS: this will be a parabolical cuneus, which 
| neceſſity will be equal to the parabolical pyramidoid ; im 
much as the component rectangles, in one, are ſeverdl 


N 


_ **fight line for an axis, let f A, Fig. 9. AF = Au. In A fix a 
tuler DB cutting the axis / D at right angles. To the ex- 
G | * 


equal to all the component ſquares, in the other. 
PARABOL Ic Hromidd, 5 ſolid figure, generated by lupe 
4 7 | | n 1 | 


S © 4 * , Py” 
PAR 


the ordinate applicates in the parabola, ſo 
vl oy e Ne hal 1 through all their centres at 
; 70 angles; in which caſe the aggregate of the planes will 
— the parabolic pyramidoid. JAI UNS: ig We e ben 
[ ſolidity hereof is had by multiply ng the baſe, by 
The  Icirude ; the reaſon whereof is obvious : for the compo- 
— — being a ſeries of arithmetical proportionals begin- 
me mY om o, their ſum will be equal to the extremes multi- 
9 4 half the number of terms, that is, in the preſent caſe, 
ply al 3 the baſe multiplied by half the height. f 
2516 Space, the ſpace or area contained between any 


. t parabola. ; R 
of _— * the rectangle of the ſemi-ordinate into 


ile, as 2 to 3: to a triangle inſcribed on the ordi- 
__ baſe, the n ſpace is as 4 to 3. 
— parabolical and paraboloidical ſpace is to the rectangle of 
the {mi-ordinate into the abſciſſe, as r x : (m-r) to xy, 
to tr. | 

Ns PARABOLIC ſpace, is that ſpace included between 
wo ordinates. 
Quadratur of a parabolical ſegment. 
ParaBOLIC Speculum or Mirrour. | 
Wo: 150110 Spindle. See PYRAMIDOID. . 5 
a RABOLO DES, in geometry, parabola s of the higher 
See PARABOLA of the higher kinds. 


kinds. 
udrature of 8 PARABOLOID. See QUADRATURE. 
See RECTIFICA TION. 


Redifitation of @'PARABOLOID. 


- 5 


See QUADRATURE. 
See MiRROUR. 


v 

| * ravity of a PAR ABOLOID. See CENTER. ; 

" 45 PA ay! £3 v. Cubical paraboloid, ſurdeſolidal pa- 
* 


vaboloids. See PARABOLA'S of the higher kinds. 

ARACENTESIS®, ITAPAKENTHEIZ, an operation in ſur- 
oerys commonly called tapping. bo 
* The word is formed from the Greek rage, with; and xey7417, 
gungere, to prick. | 
its in opening a little hole in the lower venter or belly, 
—— —— collected in tg, . or between 
ments, in an aſcites or water-droply. 

Masten * the aperture with a lancet ; but the moderns 
punch it with a kind of ſtillet or bodkin; clapping a cannula 

or tap into the hole when made, to carry off the water. 


i888 3 22 


— 


3 


always ſo as to avoid the linea alba. 

The water is uſually drawn off at ſeveral times, as the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will allow; and a new puncture is made 
every time the belly is thus to be emptied, 
The paracentefis does not often cure, though often repeated; 
becauſe the root of the diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the carrying 
off the water by this means, is ſtill left behind. 5 
PARACENTESIS is alſo a name applied by ſome authors to all 
operations either with the lancet, the needle, or punch; not 


is founded on the etymology of the word.— Others reſtrain it 


and others to the ſingle operation of tapping in dropſies. 
PARACENTRIC motion, in aſtronomy, a term uſed for fo 
much as a revolving planet -approaches nearer to, or recedes 


t farther from, the ſun, or centre of attraction. See Ar- 
ere TRACTION, * . l n i 14 
a6, d Thus if a planet in A, Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 24. move to B, 
y ther then $B—SA=bB, is the paracentric motion of that planet. 
PARACENTRIC: ſolicitation of gravity, amounts to the ſame 
hiflon, with the vis centripeta, and, in aſtronomy, is expreſſed by 
devote the line AL, Fig. 24. drawn from the point A parallel to 
the ra - B (infinitely nearer 8 A) till it interſect the tan- 
vs gent B L. | | | 
8 "ARACLET, a name which the church has given to the Holy | 
e to bod Ppirt; from the Greek Ilagazaur&@, . d. comforter, or 
advocate, ki: N 
4, % RR ARACME, Ilagzxpr, a Greek word ſignifying declenſion, 
wichen or a thing's being paſt its height. fs Fans 01 
| PARACYNANCHE, in medicine. See Acid A. 
rob PARADE, the ſhew, or expoſal of any thing to view, in all 
| its advantages and ornaments. e £936" 
ff its Cl Bed of parade, is that whetein a-perſon lies in ſtate. 


together, in order to go on any ſervice. tou 5 
PARADE is more properly „. of the officers and 


any puſh, or ſtroke; 


hich here are as many kinds of parades, as of ſtrokes, and attacks. | 
4; in p 5 the parade inward, outward; above, below, feigned, Wc, 
ſeverdlf RADIGM*, Parapicua;'an'example,' or 


lomething ſaid or done. See EX AMrI ß. 


Ide word is formed of the Greck magaIuſue; exemplar, 
ol ware, and 4xouut,, offends, + d. ute ed. 


* 


, 5 * 


intire ordinate, 2s VV, Tab. Cinics, Fig. 8. and tlie curve | 


excepting the operation of couching for cataracts : this ſenſe | 


to apertures made ia the head, breaſt, belly, and ſcrotum ; | 


The operation is uſually performed two or three fingers | 
breadth on one ſide the navel, ſometimes a little lower, but 


ARADE, in war, the place where troops aſſemble, or draw | 


ſoldiery at a poſt aſſigned them, to put themſelves under | 
arms, in the beſt order they can; either to mount, or break | 
A guard, or to form a battalion, or on ſome other oc- 

ion. k ts a ; a 4 418 1 


Paxapk, in fencing, is the ation of parrying, or turning off | 


inſtance, of | 


— 


PARADISUS, among antient church- writers, denoted a ſquare | 


PAR 


PARADISE *, a term primarily uſed for the place whereſt! 


Adam was ſeated,” during his innocence ; and from which he 
was expelled for diſoheying God: this, is called, in a ſtricter 
manner, the Terreftrial Paradiſe. , 
The word is formed of the Greek maea4t:5,9, orchard, 4 
place ſtored with, apples, and all kinds of fruit. Moſes calls 


it the Garden of Eden, g. d. garden of delight, from id ern, 
Voluptas, pleaſure. 


The critics are in diſpute about the pteciſe place of paradiſe · 
Some will have it in Judea, in the place where now is the 
lake Geneſareth; others, in Syria, toward the ſprings of the 
Orontes, and Chryſorrhoe : but in neither of thoſe places do 
we diſcover any track of the rivers wherewith the:!peradiſe in 
Moſes's deſcription was watered. Others place it in the 


. greater Armenia near the mountain Ararat, where Noah's ark 


was left; and imagine they there diſcover the ſources of the 
four rivers which watered the garden of Eden, viz. Euphrates ; 
Hiddekel, now the Tigris; 
now Phazzo. But Sir J. Chardin aſſures us in his travels, 
that the Phazzo ſprings out of the mountains of Caucaſus, 
northward of the kingdom of Imereti, and far enough from 
mount Ararat: beſide, that in Armenia we have no ſigns of 
the countries of Havilah and Ethiopia, which thoſe rivers 
waſhed after their departing from Eden. 1 
There are various other opinions, as to this point: Poſtellus 
will have paradiſe placed under the north - pole; grounding, 
his notion upon an antient tradition of the Egyptians and Ba- 
bylonians, that the ecliptic or ſun's way was at firſt at right 
angles to the equator ; and ſo paſſed ditectly over the north- 
pole. Others are againſt limiting it to any one place, and 
contend, that it included the whole face of the earth, which 
was then, as it were, one continued ſcene of pleaſures, till 
altered upon Adam's tranſgreſſion. ; 
But the moſt common and probable opinion is that of Hop- 
kinſon, Huet, Bochart, &c. who place paradiſe betwecn the 
confluence of the Euphrates, and Tigris, and their ſepara- 
tion. theſe rivers are two of thoſe wherewith the garden of 
Eden Was watered : Piſon was a branch ariſing out of one of 
them after their ſeparation ; and Gihon another branch ariſing 
from the other, on the fide of Armenia, or the weſt : accord- 
ingly Ethiopia, one of the countries which theſe rivers waſhed, 
was inconteſtably Arabia Deſerta ; for Moſes calls his wife, 
who was of this country, an Ethiopian; and Havilah, the 
other country, muſt have been the Chuſiſtan in Perſia z where 
were antiently found gold, bdellium, the onyx, Cc. men- 


tioned in Moſes's deſcription.. | 


court, before cathedrals, ſurrounded with piazza's, or porti- 
coes for walking under, ſupported by pillars.” Matthew Paris 


calls it parviſus. 


PARADOX*, ITAPASOZON, * in 'philoſophy, a propoſition 


ſeemingly abſurd, becauſe contrary to the received opinions; 
but yet true in effect. n 


The word is formed from the Greek @aga, contra, againſt; 
and dog a, opinion. ? | ; 
The Copernican ſyſtem is a paradox to the common people; 
but the learned are all agreed of its truth: © nn 
There are even paradoxes in geometry; a number whereof 
are collected by the Jeſuit Marius Bettinus: among others is 
this, that the contained is greater than the containing. 


PARADOXI, or PagapoxoLoGti, among the antients, were 


: 
| 
: 
1 
1 
* 


when a noble fief being divided among daughters, 
does homagg to the chief lord for all the reſt, and the yo 


a kind of mimes or buffoons, who diverted the people wWith 
their drolling. 74 5 N > 079 oft 1 
They were alſo called ordinarii, for this reaſon er ade 
that, as they ſpoke without ſtudy or preparation, they were 
always ready. ; i 4 2k 
They had another denomination, viz. nianicologi, q. d. tell- 
ers of childrens tales: and, beſide, were called aretdlogi, of 
afeſn, virtue, as talking much of their on rare talents, and 
qualifications. . — 3 7 #1 


PARZAENESIS -, TIAPAINEZIZ, a Greek term, ſignifying 


adoration or exaltation. __ 
The word is formed of gata, and alte, laude, I praiſe, . 


PARAGE, Faraciun, in law, an equality of blood, or 
' dignity-z but more eſpecially of land, in the partition of an 
| F 


inheritance between coheirs. 


PaxAOE, PARAGIUM, is more properly uſed, in antient cu- 


ſtoms, for an equality of condition among nobles, or petſons 
holding nobly. e ie ; Calls as 
Thus, when a fief is divided among brothers; in this caſe, the 
younger hold their part of the elder by paruge, i. e. without 
any. homage, or ſervice. | dig 1591 u . 
This, ſtill obtains, in ſome meaſure, in Scotland, where the 
huſdbands of the younger ſiſters are not obliged to any faith or 


homage to the huſband of the elder 3 nor their children, to 


the ſecond degree. 


 . This parage being an equality of duty, or ſervice among bras: 
thats and liſters, - ſome have called it Fratriage and parentage. 


The cuſtomary of Normandy defines tenure by parage to be, 


2 . 
- 
* 
(2.3 i 
* — 
4 AE! 
* 


eldeſt 


1 KF, 
* 1 | 
* 


ihon, now Araxes; and Piſon, 


— 


| | 
Il 
| 

1 l 


/ 


bold their parts of the eldeſt by parage, i. e. without any ho- 
mage or fealty. | 
' Parage ceaſes at the fixth degree incluſively, It likewiſe 
ceaſes, when any of the ſharers ſell their part. 
PARAGOGE, navararn, in grammar, a figure whereby a 
ned out, -1 adding 2 ſyllable at the end 
thereof: as in Arier for dici, 


word is 
PARAGOGICS, in grammar, denotes ſomething added to a 
word without adding any thing to the ſenſe thereof, 


The word is formed of the Greek rage, I prolong, com- 


© |” pounded of rage and ay. 
In the Hebrew, the Nj is frequently paragegic; as in, TINAN 
Tope will praiſe. 
The uſe of paragogic letters is only to give a more full and 
eable found to words, either for the ſake of the verſe, or 
| the ſmoothneſs of the period. 
PARAGORICS. See the article Paxzcorics. 


 PARAGOVUE?.” See the article Par AGduAx. 


PARAGRAPH, ITAPATPAtOE, a term in juriſprudence, ſig- 
 nifying a fection, or diviſion of the text of a law: otherwiſe 
''called an article. | * 
Soch à law is ſaid to be divided into ſo many paragraphs. 
The character of a paragraph in quotation, is 4 | ., 

Among the Greek poets, paragraphs, raga agu, were a 
3 1 — of critical notes, ſerving to mark the couplets, 
- frophes; and other diviſions of odes, and other poetica! 
compoſitions.— This paragraph, as deſcribed by the ſcholiaſt 
of Ariftophanes, was a ſhort line with a dot at the extremity 


of it. 

PARAGUAY, or PAR ASO“, in natural hiſtory, a cele- 
brated plant of the ſhrub-kind, growing 
of South- America, eſpecially in that of Paraguay, whence its 
name; though better known among us, under the denomi- 
nation of South. Sen tra. 5 
This plant, which does not rife above a foot and half high, 
has very ſlender branches, and leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of 

ſenna ; it may be ed on as a kind of occidental tea, 
- which, like the oriental, is taken infuſed in bot water, to 
which it communicates a colour and ſmell nearly like thoſe 
of the beſt tea ſeen in Europe. 

There are two kinds of | 
- Faguay'; the other camm!; by the Spaniards, yerva-camunt ; 


2 


which laft is moſt eſteemed, and fold for a third more than | 


the other. 32 

The firſt the Spaniards call - Ae i. e. herb with 
* Httle flicks, becauſe full of broken branches: this is chiefly 
uſed by domeſtics and flayes: the latter is the drink of the 


ncheſt. But both aze of ſo much uſe, and eſteemed of ſuch | 


abſolute neceſſity, that nobody in that part of Aurica will 
- live without them. The works of the mines of Potoſi would 
- fund ſtill, but that the maſters take care to ſupply the poor 
flaves that labour therein, with paraguay, which is their con- 
tant remedy againſt thoſe mineral ſteams, wherewith they 


| himſelf with any maſter," but upon this among other condi- 
tions, that he have nothing but paraguay for drink. 

Ide paraguay makes one of the moſt conſiderable articles of 

the South- American commerce; At Peru, Chily, and Bue- 
nos Ayres, there are above two millions worth ſold per an- 


The uſe of paraguay began lately to obtain in England; who 
fax, that their approbation flowed. as much from their intereſt 


as their taſte ; in regard they came ſo eaſily by it, by reaſon 
* commerce with the Spaniards of South-America, and | 


Bu Ayres, ſince the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
The preparation of the plant, and the 
is much the ſame with that of tea, ed t that they infuſe 


_ both the leaver. and the wood; that they drink it immediately | 
out of the v 


el it is made in, without letting it have time 


to inſuſe, by reaſon of the black tincturg it gives; and that, | 
| * leaves and all from coming, they ſuck it through | 
-A 


: 
; 


er ot glaſs pipe, which goes round the company one after 
another. reer... Tr ' „ vat? 4 4 


Beſide all the virtues which the eaſtern people aſcribe to their 


tea 2 to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breaſt and ſtomach, | 


-: againſt-phlegm, and to reſtore ſleep ; the Americans attribute 


_ *farts'to r e from Buenos Ayres to Peru and 
ul, they are not afraid to drink them, after ſteeping ſome 


- ofthe plant'a/little while therein. I is alſo held ſovereign | 


inſt the ſcurvy, and putrid fevers. 


PARALEPSIS,” 'LAPAAEIVIE, iti rhetoric, a pretence of 


- 


ominting, or paſſing over A thing, and yet expreſſing it by | 


When t the imagination is warmed, and reaſons and 
preſent themſelves/in abundance; the orator would 


tyvoH | 


L 


\ 


in ſome provinces | 


, the one called ſimply pa- | 


ing it into drink, | 


3 ts | 
willingly | 


— * 


— 2 — 


1 
| 


1 


' 


| 
| 


: 


' 


| 
; 


: 


8 


x 


PARALIPOMENA s, ITAPAAEIMOMENA, a ſu 


PARALLACTIC angle, called alſo ſimply, Paraty 


PARALLAX of declinatian, is an arch. of a circle of declinatia 


1 | PARALLAX. of right aſcenſion and deſcen/ion, is an arch of tit 
would otherwiſe be ſuffocated. Nor will a ſervant engage | 


| creaſes. the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenſion. 
PARALLAX of longituge, is an arch of theecliptic T t, . 25 


PARALLAX of latitude, is an arch of a circle of-latitudeS, 
a mus which paſſes almoſt altogether through the hands of the | 


PARALLAX is alſo uſed for. the angle made in- the centre af 
many people ſeemed to like it as well as tea. But foreigners 


. | immenſe diftance, to which the ſemidiameter of the ea 
to theirs this further, of purifying all kinds of water, how | 
-foul and corrupt ſoever, by only infuſing it therein, either | 
Hot or cold. bus, having always ſome of it with them, 
if they meet with none but the worſt waters in the vaſt 'de- | 


to the tefraRion. . 


l 


lay them all down, in form; but, for fear of wearing 
audience, he only produces ſome of them en Pk A 
without dwelling on them: and this is called a paralyy, \ 
the Latios preteritio, by the Greeks apoſiopefis. 10 
For inſtance, I paſs over in ſilence the many injuries Ihn 
received, &c. I won't inſiſt on his laſt outrage. 
| 
things omitted, or forgot, in ſome preceding work, or meat. 
® The word is formed from the Greek Tagen, fret 
mitto, I paſs by. — Some authors uſe the word juraly,, 
inſtead of peralipomenon. _ 
In the canon of Scripture, there are two books of p,,,; 
mena, called in the Englifh verſion, Chronicles ; being a 
plement to the four books, of kings, the two firſt whe, 
are alſo called Books of Samuel. ' | 
Quintus Calabar has a work, intituled, the Paralipmmas 
Homer. | | 
Ry: 
the-angle made in the centre of a ftar by, two right bon 
drawn, the one from the centre of the earth, TR (1 
Aron. Fig. 27.) ; the other from its ſurface, E B. i 
Or, which amounts ta the ſame, the parallactic angle i; br 
difference of the angles CEA, and B T A, under wii 
the real and apparent diſtances from the zenith are ſeen, 
The fines of che parallactic angles ALT and AST, 7, 
Aftron. Fig. 30. at the ſame or equal diſtances from the zery 
S Z, are in a reciprocal ratio of the diſtances of the ſtars fra 
the centre of the earth TL and IT S. 
ARALLAX, IIAPAAAAZIZ, in aſtronomy, an arch of d 
heavens intercepted between the true place of a ſtar, andy 
apparent place. ; | 
The true place of a ſtar is that point of the heavens, B, 7, 
Aftr onomy, Fig. 7. wherein it would be ſeen by an eye pl 
in the centre of the earth, as at T,—The apparent place i 
that point of the heavens C, wherein the ftar appears to a 
eye on the ſurface of the earth, as at E. | 
Now, as, in effect, we view: the celeſtial bodies not from th 
centre, but from the ſurface of our earth, which is a {ea 
diameter diftant from the centre; we ſce it by a viſual ry, 
which, paſſing through the centre of the ſtar, and procerduy 
thence to the ſurface of the mundane ſphere, marks out . 
other point C, which is its apparent place, 
This difference of places, is what we call abſolutely the . 
rallax, S s, or the parallax of altitude; by Coyer 
- Nicus it is called the commutation; which, therefore, i a 
angle formed; by two viſual rays, drawn, the one from te 
centre, the other from the circumference of the earth, al 
traverſing the body of the ſtar ; and is meaſured by an ad 
of a great circle intercepted, between the two points of uu 
and apparent place, C and B. | 


S.I, Fig. 28. whereby the parallax. of altitude increaſes u 
diminiſhes the declination. of a ftar. | 


equator, D d, Fig. 28, whereby the parallax of altitude i 


whereby the parallax of altitude increaſes or diminiſhes tic 
longitude. | 


whereby the parallax of altitude increaſes or diminiſhes. tit 
latitule. TEN az 


the ſtar, by two right lines, drawn, the one from the cer 
tre, the other from the ſurface of the earth. 
This is alſo called parallactic angle. See PARALLACTIC 
angle. Hence, the parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a fh, 
ot inereaſes its diſtance from the zenith; and: has, therefore, 
a 'contrary effect to the refraction. 
The parallax of altitude C B, Fig. 27. is, ſtrictly, the diff 
ence. between the true diſtance from the zenith C A, ad 
the apparent diſtance B A. 9 3 
The parallax is greateſt in the horizon; in the zenith, © 
meridian, a ſtar has no parallax at all; the true and appar 
— then coinciding. | | 
horizontal parallex is the fame, whether the ftar dei 
the true, or the apparent horizon... ' © ; 
The fixed ſtars have no ſenſible parallax, by reaſon of the! 


is but a mere point. Ad | 
Hence alſo, the nearer a ſtar is to the earth, the greater! 
its parallax, at an equal elevation about the borizon j 1. 
Saturn is ſo high, that we have much ado to obſerve in hin 

Oe nf man the right and oblique aſcenſion, 
miniſhes the deſcenſion ; diminiſhes the northern declinat'” 
and Ltitude in the eaſtern patt, increaſes them in the welten! 
increaſes: the ſouthern in the eaſtern and weſtern part; _ 

niſhes the longitude in the weſtern part, increaſes it in 
eaſtern. The parallax, therefore, has juſt oppoſite 
Hence the parallax of the remoter ſtar S is leſs than (def 
ö 


| 


PAR 
lr of the nearer L, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith ; 


a5 before obſerved. 


n rallaftic angles M and 8, of ſtars equally 


of the earth T, are as the fines of the 


Hence 5 
altitudes decreaſe, 
parallax 

the zenith. 
The doctrine 


of parallaxes is of the utmoſt importance, in 
determining the diſtances of the planets, co- 
phznomena of the heavens ; for the calcula 
and for finding the longitude. | 


which is near it, and meaſure its apparent diſtance from the 
far; tires; again, when the phznomenon and fixed ſtar 
are in equal altitudes from the horizon ; and again meaſure 

ir diſtance, The difference of thoſe diftances will be, very 


the parallax ſought. 
g e a —— may be likewiſe found by ob- 
ſerving its azimuth, and altitude; and by marking the time 
1 between the obſervation, and its arrival at the meridian, 
1 All required to find the allax of the moon is, the parallax 


of right aſcenſion : to find the effect of the magnitude of the 
ſemidiameter of the earth, with regard to the phænomena of 
its motion, it is ſufficient to know how far the meridian, to 
which the eye refers it, deviates from the true meridian. 
This is what M. Caffini found and practiſed, with regard to 
Mars; and what M. Maraldi has fince practiſed, with regard 
to the moon.— The whole myſtery here conſiſts in having 
the moon's true motion, which refers to the centre of the 


JF" earth ; and its apparent motion, which refers to the place of 
1 obſervation : the difference of theſe, which is greateſt in the 

horizon, or horary circle of 6 o'clock, gives the horizontal 
th parallax for that latitude; whence the general parallax, or that 
We 


under the equator, is eaſily found: the parallax of any paral- 
jel being to that of the equator, as the ſemidiameter of this 
parallel is to that of the equator. , See the practice of this me- 


thou _ d in ing the PARALL Ax of Mars. 
4 obſerve t 5 SEES ax,—Obſerve the moon's meri- 


. dian altitude, with the er ſee ALTITUDE), 
Pet: and mark the moment of time : this time bei e (ſee 
1 EQUATION), compute. her true longitude and latitude, and 
the from theſe find her declination (ſee DecLivAaTION); and 
10 from her declination, and the elevation of the equator, find 
1 her true meridian altitude: if the obſerved altitude be not me- 
true ridan, reduce it to the true altitude for the time of obſerva- 
tion ; take the refraction from the obſerved altitude, and ſub- 
atica tract the remainder from the true altitude; and the remainder 
5 is the moon's. parallax. STE 
| By this means Tycho, in 1583. Oct. d. 12. hor. 5. 19“ from 
f the the moon's meridian altitude obſerved, 13*. 38, found her pa- 
e 1. rallax to be 54 minutes. | : 
+ obſerve the moon's PARALLAX in an eclipſe.— In an eclipſe of 
20, the moon, obſerve when both horns are in the ſame vertical 
$ tle circle; in that moment take the altitudes of both horns; the 
difference of the two being halved, and added to the leaſt, or 
e$l, ſudtracted from the greateſt, gives nearly the viſible altitude of 
; the the moon's centre : but the true altitude is nearly equal to the 
altitude of the centre of the ſhadow at that time. Now we 
* know the altitude of the centre of the ſhadow, becauſe we 
ou know the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and its depreſſion under 
the horizon, which is equal to the altitude of the oppoſite 
eric point of the ecliptic in which the centre of the ſhadow is: 
15 thus have we both the true and apparent altitude; the differ- 
ow. ence whereof is the parallax. _ 


30. and altitude 8 R; 
y her apparent altitude 
rent diſtance from the zenith, i. e. 
— Z AS; or, by her true altitude, the angle A TS: 
ore, ſince, at the ſame time, we have the parallafic 
1 5 ; and the ſemidiamete 7 the earth A T is mags as' 
. 3 Of plane trigonometry we ſhall have the moan's diſtance 
g ſemidiameters of hs es thus: As the ſine bf the angle 
T. to the oppoſite fide given, To is the fine of th 
» tothe fide required 1 S. = . 
ene, according to Tycho's obſervation, the moon's diſtance 
in that time from the earth Was 62 ſemidiameters of the earth. 
Alo, ſince, from the moon's theory, we have the ratio 
from the earth in the ſeveral degrees of her 

anomaly; thoſe diftances being found by the rule of three in 
ho 2 of the earth, the parallax is thence determined 
ſeveral degrees of the true anomaly, y. 

Hire makes the greateſt horizontal parallax 1“. 1. 25, 

her nee. 34+ .. The moon's diſtance, therefore, when in 
Perigee, r ö, that is, almoſt 56 ſemidiameters 3 in her 
a0 Ws it is, 634 ſemidlameters of the earth, © 
e 


A 
* 4 


rom the moon's PARALLAX AS T, fig. 
to find her diſtance from the earth, 5 
wen, we have her a 
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e other angle 


To obſerve the Pak ALL Ax of Mars. — 1. Suppoſe Mars in the 
meridian and equator, in H, Tab. Aftronony, fg. 31. and that 
the obſerver,under the equator in A, obſerves him culminating. 
with ſome fixed ſtar. 2. If now the obſerver was in the centre 
of the earth, he would ſee Mars conſtantly in the ſame point 
of the heavens with the ſtar; and therefore, together with it, 
in the plane of the horizon, or of the ſixth horary : but ſince 
Mars here has ſome ſenſible parallax, and the fixed tar has 
none, Mars will be ſeen in the horizon, when in P, the plane 
of the ſenſible horizon; and the ſtar, when in R, the plane of 
the true horizon : obſerve, therefore, the time between the 
tranſits of Mars and of the ſtar through the plane of the ſixth 
hour. 3. Convert this time into minutes of the equator ; 
this means we ſhall have the arch PM, to which the 22 
PA M, and conſequently the angle AM D, is nearly equal + 
which is the horizontal parallax of Mars. 

If the obſerver be not under the equator, but in a parallel 1. 
that difference will be a leſs arch, QM: wherefore, ſince the + 
little arches QM and PM are as their fines AD and 1D; 
and fince A DG is equal to the diſtance of the place from the 
equator, i. e. to the elevation of the pole 5 and therefore AD 
to I'D, as the whole fine to the co-fine of the elevation of the 
pole; ſay, As the co fine of the elevation of the pole I'D is 
to the whole fine AD; fo is the parallax obſerved in I, to the 
parallax to be obſerved under the equator. | 
Since Mars and the fixed ſtar cannot be commodiouſly ob- 
ſerved in the horizon ; let them be obſerved in the circle of 
the third hour: and ſince the parallax there obſerved, TO, 
is to the horizontal one PM, as IS to I D; ſay, As the fine 
of the angle I DS, or 45* (fince the plane DO is in the mid- 
dle between the meridian DH and the true horizon DM), is 
to the whole ſine; fo is the parallax TO to the horizontal 
1 PM. | 
f Mars be likewiſe out of the plane of the equator, the pa- 
rallax found will be an arch of a parallel; which muſt, there - 
fore, be reduced, as above, to an arch of the equator. ' 
Laſtly, If Mars be not ſtationary, but rather direct, or retro- 
grade, by obſervations for ſeveral days; find out what his 
motion is every hour, that his true place from the centre may 
be affigned for any given time. | 
By this method Caſſini, to whom we owe this noble invention, 
obſerved the greateſt horizontal parallax of Mars to be 25 ſœ 
conds, or a little leſs : but, by the ſame method, Mr. Flam- 
ſteed found it near 30 ſeconds. h "R 
By the ſame method, the fame author, Caſſini, obſerved alſo 
the parallax of Venus. ; | 
Tt muſt be here noted, that the obſervation is to be made with 
a teleſcope, in whoſe focus are ſtrained four threads, cutting 
each other at right angles, A, B, C, D, fig. 45. No 2. and the 
teleſcope is to be turned about, till ſome ſtar near Mars be ſeen 
to paſs over ſome of the threads, that the threads AB and CD 
may be parallel to the equator, and therefore AC and BD 
may repreſent circles of declination : thus, by means of the 
perpendicular threads, the ſituations of the ſtar, and of Mars, 
in the meridian, and circle of three o'clock, will be determined. 

To find the ſun's PAR aLLax.—The great diſtance of the ſun ren · 
ders its parallax too ſmall to fall under even the niceſt imme- 
diate 'obſervation : indeed, many attempts have been made, 
both by the antients and moderns,and many methods invented, 
for that purpoſe. The firſt was that of Hipparchus, followed 
by Ptolemy, &c. this was founded on the obſervation of \lunar 
eclipſes: the ſecond was that of Ariftarchus, whereby the an- 
gle ſubtended by the ſemidiameter of the moon's ſeen 
from the ſun, was ſought ſrom the lunar phaſes} but theſe 
both proving deficient, aſtrononiers are now forced to have re- 
courſe to the — of the planets nearer us, as Mars and 
Venus; for from their parallaxes known, that of the ſun, 
' which is inaccefſible by any direct obſervation,is eaſily deduced: 
For from the theory of the motions of the earth and planets, 

we know, at any time, the proportion of the diſtances of the 
ſun and planets from us; and the horizontal perallaxes are iti a 

_ reciprocal proportion to thoſe diſtances: knowing, therefore, 

the parallax of à planet, that of the ſun may be found from it. 

Thus M oppoſite to the ſun, is twice as near as the 


lars, when e 
ſun is: his parallax, therefore, will be twice as great us that 
of the ſun; and Venus, when in her inferior conjunction with 
the fun, is ſometimes nearer us than he is; her parallax; ther 
fore, is greater in the ſame proportion. Rems 
Thus, from the parallaxes of Mars and Venus, the ſume Caſ- 

| | fini found the ſun's parallax to be ten ſeconds ; which impties 

bis diſtance to be 22000 ſemidis meters of che earth + 

Im an obſervatiom of the tranſit of Venus over the ſan, which 

will be ſeen in May 1767. Dr. Halley has ſhewn u method of 

finding the ſun's parallax, and diſtance, to a great nicetys bin. 
to a five hundredth part of the whole vorl'T. 
earth's natural 


The PARALLAX of "the Wars, with regard to db 
| ri. The ſtar s have no parallar, with regatd to the earth's 
ſemidiameter; yet; with regard to the earth's annuab orbit, 
| t_ is juſtly expected 2 5 alla be found. See 
E * $xpeet vo Oo: 7 oy D r 3 1 8 
46:9 $99 baer nog: 
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The axis of the earth, in its annual motion, deſcribed a kind} PARALLELS of. abide, or elmucanters, are Circles parallj . 
of cylinder, which being prolonged to the heaven of the fixed] the horizon, imagined to paſs through every degree and h ol 
Naw, there draws a « a ar circumference; each point whereof | nute of the meridian, between the horizon and zenith; — þe 
tk pl ofthe word fo ve day: ſo that the fitu- their poles in the zenith. _. * i 
— . — e, with regard n PLS of the fixed] On the globe theſe are repreſented by the diviſions an g N 

rably in the courſe quadrant. and altitude, in its motion A the body of - lo 

— be gies by obſervation, it would — globe, when ſcrewed to the Zenith, See G GLopg It 
— — motion of the earth round the fun, and re-JPARALLELs of declination, in aſtronomy, are L a 

move — only objection which lies — it, urged by Ric - parallel of latitude in aſtronomy. With PAR 
dane, from no ſuch parallax being obſerved [PARALLEL ſphere, that ſituation of the ſphere wherein crein th of 
— — Hook — to find it by obſerving the] equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles with Ge li 
various d of a fixed ſtar from the zenith, in different nith and nadir. 1 * 
parts of theearth's orbit; and Mr. Flamſteed, from the acceſs | In this ſphere all the 2 rallels of the. be, quite become pur H. 
and receſs of a fixed ſtar from the equator at different times of of the horizon; conſequently no ſtars ever riſe or fe _ wi 
the year, and with-ſucceſs ; the reſult of his obſervations be- turn round in circles | parallel to the horizon ; and the fu, of 
ing, that a fixed ſtar, near the was found 40 or 45 ſe- when in the equinoctial, wheels round the horizon izon the why! T 


conds nearer, it, at the winter e eee wk day. 
for ſevem years ſuoceſſivel Aker ne to the clevated pole, he never ſets for & 
M. Caffini the younger . the obſervations of Flamſieed months; and after his entering again on the other fide of th 
to agree with thoſe made at the royal obſervatory; but he de- line, he never riſes for ſix months wes. 4 
nes the : he fays, that the variations in the di-] This poſition of the ſphere is theirs live under the 
ſtance of the pole- Dr are not fuch as they ſhould be, ſuppoſing] if any ſuch there be; their ſun being never above I 
the motion of the earth. Fontenelle accounts for them from high. 

that the ſtars, like the ſun, turn or revolve on their PARALLEL ſailing, in navigation, i is the failing under a fard, 
centres; and that ſome of them have their hemiſpheres r lel of latitude. 

lyluminous: whence, when the more ſhining hemiſphere Of this there are but three caſes. 15, Given, the de 

is turned towards us, the ſtars appear bigger, conſequently| and diftance required, the latitude, The canon for which iz 
nearer the neighbouring ſtars, ſtars, than when the darker is to- As the difference of longi _ ny to the radius, ſo ae 


— 2 ſtance to the co- ſine of 
13 Womens is alſo uſed/ ip levelling, for the angle e be-] 2®, Given, the difference ye 1 tude between two placy 
| tweet the line of true level, and that of apparent level. under the ſame parallel; required, their diſtance.— Thec 


| PARALLEL, in is applied to lines, figures, and bo- non is, As radius to difference of lo itude, fo is 
- 1 ob equidiſtant from — other; or latitude to diſtance. * n 


which, though infinitely produced, would 1 3, Given, the diſtance between two places in the ſame lu; 


ZR rg zes gaz sz 


Þ OD ay as e farther from, each other. tude ; required, their difference of longitude.—The 
Fil ; y JM right lines are thoſe which, though infinitely pro- As the co-fine of latitude to diſtance ED we yh 
1 | luced, would. neyer meet. of longitude. 
Lins, or ſolids, comprehended under ſix parallelograms, the 


COTE Rad gens bo Yo pang, el oy YE eee ad aged ain ee 


| = Thus the line OP, Tab. Geometry, fig. 36. is parallel to QR. |PARALLELEPIPED, in geometry, one of the 
| 


| the 
| by {3 axis 
| para iped is by ſome defined, a priſm, whole baſe b the | 
1 Properties of the PARALLELEPIPED, Al parallelepiget, _ 
priſms, and cylinders, &c, whoſe baſes and heights are equl, A. 
| parallel the _— are themſelves equal. A 
| RE SN ITES © A diagonal plane divides the parallleiped into two Var 
| undertake. ; priſms : n r, is balf ara de d 
. tht wo lan gorellt the ame the ſame 8 But! 
| third line pa- 22 ipeds, 2 cylinders, c. are in a ratio cow what 
rallalt OP and be cut — line 8 T in A and E es, — altitudes: wherefore, if thei "any 
Bir. The alternate angles x and y are equal; 2. 2 . they are in proportion to their altitudes; ul eren 
ternal 1 is equal to the internal <a one 4 and, converlly, PARA 
18 3. That the two internal oppoſite ones z andy are alſo equal | All parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, Ec. are in a triplicat ' lined 
to two right ones. . 'ratio of the he homologous ſides; and alſo of their altitudes. each 
| It is ſhewn, on the principles of opticks, that if the eye be Equal berg ad, priſms, cones, cylinders, &c. recipes A pa 
placed between two par {bag hep. will agony ts can cate their baſes and altitudes. line 
| towards a-point oppoſite to the eye: and if they run to To meaſure the 1 ſoliding of Ar —Fitd Whe 
| length, as that rn the areas of parallelograms I L L MON, ad only 
| th will there a to coincide. | e INS AAACLRLOGRAM, add thele i into one " Win 
k 1 | lines are deſcribed ing fall equal | ad juſt org that umm be 4. the fatum will be the ſurface 'Whe 
N lars, and drawing lines thr their extremes, l . the par 2 called 
1 | compaſſes open to the width along a line, Ac. If. ew. the baſe IL MK. be multiplied by the altitude 0 Other 
PARALLEL 9 are thoſe planes which have all the 1 the product will be the ſolidi II al 
| culars drawn betwixt them equal to each other. Suppoſe, v. g. LM = 36 K 2 16 MO u. Tie, 2 rhoj 
i} PABALLEL rays, in optics, arg thoſe which keep at an IM = ze LMS ze MK = 15. If bo 
4 | | 3 diſtance in reſpect to each other, from the v object to A der 
1 | | the which appt o sun e from te | - 04 — — | 
| | | e WG . hag 8 what 
| PARALLEL ruler, ealled alſo paralleliſm, an inſtrument con- 3 4-0. JO * 13 4 . 
! C21 braſs, or eel fly, AB _ - Tard 2 5 = Fe? 
«. equally Jaa. joined toge 540 180 
. e Fa W To LIE KM 225 
vals, and accede and recede, yet ſtill retain their paralleliſm. | 
The uſe of, this inſt; t is obvious; for one of the rulers 


n ven 
Vi a right angle A B, dra ann is 


WH 


| parallel to RS 
1 raue of PASALLEL circler, in , called alſo 
ji i of | latituge, and. circles of latitude, are leflex circles | | 
[ CO II IAIN be Gay ont wot pe nh roagh | 
all the, points of the meridi commencing from the equa-| | os to ing, * 


2.8 


z5 


which they. ae. pra and. terminating with' the * 6 


1 | 10 

| Re are. e rag latitude, tec. becauſe all places Dr ee fare pore, by 
| a lying under the ſame 2 have the ſame latitule. fon of the Parallel in of their rays. 
PARALLELS ' latitude, in aſtronomy, are leſſer circles of the PARALLELISM of 10 earth”s axis, in aſtronomy,. 
args yi L : PARALLELISM,, is that ſituation or motion Sane 
and migute-of. the axis, in its progreſs through its orbit, 9 b 
rene ov heavens, viz. toward kw, 
rant of altitude, in its motion round the globe, when that if a line be drawn parallel to its axis, while in a 
r | | one e all other poſitions & F. 
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PAR 
of the orbit, will alwa 


parallels m is the reſult of the earth's double mo- 


az the one round the ſun, the other round its own axis. 
Nor is there any neceſſity to imagine a third motion, as 


ve done, to account for this paralleli/m. | 
1 paralleliſm that we owe & 224. of ſeaſons, 
and the inequality of day and night. | | 
PARALLELISM if rows of trees. — The eye placed at the end 
of an alley. bounded by two rows of trees, planted in parallel 
lines, never ſees them parallel, but always inclining to each 
other, towards, the farther extreme. 


to what law m they diverge? The two rows, 


But he renders the problem much more ; 
requires not only that the viſual angles be equal, but to 


the range. This he finds muſt be an hyperbola 
to have the viſual angles _ The ftrait and hyperboli 
| lel to infinity; and, if the © te 
ſemi-hyperbola be added, we ſhall have three rows of trees 


the ſame right line, and the ſame conjugate axis. Thug the 
two h 's may be of all the different kinds poſſible 3 
all have the ſame effect. Say 


ired to have the trees appear under decreaſing angles, M. 

ignon ſhews, that if the decreaſe be A certain ratio, which 
1 the other * oy» 7 pane ſtrait line. 

farther; and fu n 

vhs, be foaks For ancthvy that 
any effect def 
| ,or decreaſing. | 
PARALTELOGRAN. in geometry, a quadrilateral right- 
2 whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel, and equal to 


its oppoſite ſides equal, it is called a reangle, or an 


12 of the PARALLELOGRAM.—In every farallelogram, 
what kind ſoever it be of, e. gr. that ABCD, Tab. Geometry, 
K. 41. a diagonal D A divides it into two equal parts; the 
ws apr va and A, D, are equal; the op- 
Polite angles of the ſame fide, C, D, and A, B, | 
» Equal to two right angles; and each two ſides toge- 
Der are greater than the diagonal. ps og m1 
Two garattelograms ABC B, and EC Dy, on the ſame, or 
vn an equal baſe CD, and of the ſame height AC, or between 
the ſame AF, CB, are equal.-And hence two tri- 
. agesCDA,and CDF, on die ſame baſe, and on the ſame 


gut, are alſo equal. | | 
ph ny, ry triangle CF D is half a paral 


ha 


"me N between the ſame ere, ny 
Mie to a parallelogram, having the ſame bàſe, an 
| ha altitude, 0 Half the ble, and the ame altitude. 


| me; | 
of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes be equal, 
Br and converſly, oo 0 
milar ar allehgrams and triangles, the altitudes are pro- 
Rn to the homologous ſides ; and the baſes are cut 
oportioniably thereby. Hence, fimilar paralldlogroms and 


i be parallel to the ſame line. This 


in, the Rrait row being laid down as before; if it be re- See 


rſt row any curve 
| make the rows have] js 
defired, i. e, be ſeen under any angles equal, in- 


A paralleligran is generated by the &quable motion of a right 

eee 
fer parallelogram. has all its four angles right, and 
only its 


* upon the fame, or an equal baſe CD, and of the|' 


therefore, are in'a given ratio, compounded|. 


e dur in x duplicate ratio of their honiglagous ſides, 


PAR 


alſo of their altitudes, and the ſegments of their baſes: they 
+ are, therefore, as the ſquares of the ſides, alcitudes, and ho- 


mologous ſegments of the baſes. - _ | | 
In every parallelagrom, the ſum of the. ſquares of the two dia- 
. is equal to the ſum af the ſquares of the four ſides. 
is propolition, M. de Lagny takes to be one of the moſt 
important in all geometry; he even ranks it with the cele- 
brated 47th of Euclid, and with that of the ſimilitude of tri- 
angles; and adds, that the whole firſt book of Euclid is only 
a,particular caſe hereof. For if the parallelogram be rectan- 
gular, it follows, that the two diagonals are equal; and, of 
conſequence, the ſquare of a diagonal, or, which comes to 
the ſame thing, the ſquare of the thenuſe of a right an- 
le, is equal to the ſquares of the des. 3 1 
If the parallelogram be not rectangular, and, of conſequence, 
the two diagonals be not equal, which is the moſt general 
caſe, the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent; it may ſerve, 
for inſtance, in the whole theory of compound motions, 
There are three, manners of demonſtrating this problem; 
the firſt by trigonometry, which- requires 21 operations; the 
' ſecond geometrical and analytical, which requires. 15. M. 
' deLagny gives a more conciſe one, in the Memoires de Þ Acad. 
Which only requires 7. | | N 
To find the area of the rectanglad parallelogram, ABCD. Find 
the length of the ſides AB, and AC; multiply AB into AC, 
the produce will be the area of the paralle/ogram. Suppoſe, 
e. gr. AB to be 345 AC123; the area will be 11385. 
Hence, x. ReQangles are in a ratio compounded of their fides 
ABand AC. 2. ff, therefore, there be three lines continu- 


. to that under the two middle terms. * 
ther parallelograms, not rectangular, have their areas found 


adding the areas of the ſeparate triangles into one fum. 


ready and exact reduction or copying of 
deſigns, ſchemes, prints, At. in any proportion; which is 
_ hereby without any knowlege or habit of defigning. 
ESIGNING, T_T OTE 
The parallelogram is alſo called peftagraph. See its deſcrip- 
tion and uſe under the article P&RTAGRAPH. 
PARALOGISM,NAPa AOTIEMOE, in logic, a falſe reaſoning; 
or a fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſequence. 
drawn from principles that are falſe, or, though true, are 
not proved; or when a propoſition is paſſed over, which 
Den eee 
A paralogiſm differs from a 5 in this, that the ſophiſm 
is committed out of deſign and e and the paraligiſin 
; out of miſtake, and for want of ſufficient light, and appli- 


cation, . a | . 

Vet Mefficurs qu Port Royal do not ſeem to make any differ- 

ence between them. There are none of the pretenders to the 

+ quadrature of the circle but have made paraligi/ms. . 

PARALYSIS “, ITAPAATEIE, in medicine, a iſcaſe popularly 
called palſy. See PALSY. {- hes, Fa 


” 


|» The word.is formed from the Gg Beers I onbind; 


this diſeaſe being ſuppoſed to unbind the nerves and muſcles. 
The only differs from the as the greater 
from tek Sy Pon 8 * na- 
Authors diſtinguiſh the parelyſ; into a paraplegia or para- 
gen 
e firſt is a palſy of the w] : ARAPLEGIA. 
The fecond, of one fide | the body. See He MIPLEGIA. 
The third, of ſome particulat which is the ptoper 
path” foe PALIT: 11 bon) 229. 0 2alatong 
PARALYTIC, a perſon aMicted with the daralyfs, or palſy. 
See PIs. CG. Wal. Left 1198 15 ee 
PARAMESE'*, IAPAMEEH, in the antient muſic, the ninth 
chord, or ſound in the diagrathtna, or ſcale of muſic. See 


3 go F 
, * 


DiAcRA MAMA. 4] 
* The word is Greek, and ſignifies. jute 


The word ek, mediam, next to che 
„ | - middle; its. fituation in the firit ſtate of the ſcale, being next 


PARAMETER, in g » a conſtant right line in each 
the three conic ſections; called alſo latus rectum. See 
ATUS reftum:. . fat 2208 1. * M 
In a parabola V BV, Tub. Conics, fg. d. the rectangle of the 
| — AB, and an abſciſſe, . gr. B 3, is e 
u 


qual tothe 

are of the correſpondent ſemi-otdinate 3 III. Ses Ra- 

RABOLA, © . 2) n n 3:4 R324 od- 

In an ellipſis and hyperbola,-the parameter is a third propor- 

tional to the conjugate, and tranſverſe axis, See ETI msis, 
+. 0 WET + 7 1 AY 


and HyPtnBOLA. | | 


PARAMOUNT, in our law, fignifies the ſupreme lord of the] Colomeſius looks on Eraſmus's paraphraſe on the New Tell. 
fee. | | | | ment, as ſo 3 a work, that he makes no ſcrupe 
There may be a tenant to a lord, who holdeth himſelf of} to declare, he thinks the author to have been divinely © 

another lord q in reſpe& whereof, the former lord is called | fpired, when he penned it. 5 

lord 'meſne ; and the latter lord paramount. | Chaldee PARAPHRASE, is a phraſe frequent among the ett 

All Honours which have manors under them, have the lord] and divines.— There are three Chaldee parapbraſes on the den 

amount. een. . tateuch: that of Onkelos, whom ſome take to be the — 

But even the term lord paramount is only comparative: for | withAquila, and whom others take to have been that Onkely 

as one man may be great, compared to a leſs, and little, be- whom the talmudiſts, in the tteatiſe Gittin, make a nephey of 
ing compared with a greater; ſo none truly ſeems to be lord] the emperor Titus. | | 
amount but the king, who is patron paramount to all the] The ſecond is the 2 of Jonathan. — The third z 
; — in England. | | called the Targum of Jeruſalem. | 
PARANYMPH, Paranymenvs, among the antients, the The Chaldee paraphraſe on the prophets is of Jonathan fob of 
perſon who waited on the bri „and directed the nup-|| Uziel, whom ſome confound with Theodotio. 
tial ſolemnities 3 called alſo pronubur, and ape, becauſe the] The author of the Chaldee paraphraſt on the Hagiogra 
ceremony began with taking auſpicia. | is unknown. Some attribute it to one Joſeph, ſurnameg the 
In ſtrictneſs, the pararymph, Teparoue®-, only officiated on] Squinter z others to Rabbi Akiba. Others ſay, there z 0 
the part of the bridegroom on the of the bride, it was] much difference in the ftile, that no one perſon can hug 
a woman officiated, who was called pronuba. 4 been the author of the whole. : 
The Jews had likewiſe 2 Kind of paranymphs, which the tal- [PARAPHRENESIS, or Paz ayHRrENITI1S, TIAPASPEN] 
mud and the rabbins call SI? ſchuſchebim, g. d. compa- in medicine, 'a ſecondary kind of phrenſy, ſuppoſed byte 
nions of the ſpouſe. 1 f antients, to be owing not to any immediate Border of the 
The I'Vth council of Carthage appoints, that, when the mar- brain, or meninges, but to an inflammation of the vent 
_ ried couple come to aſk the prieſt's bleſſing, they be preſented, | and the liver, and eſpecially of. the diaphragm, whereby the 
either eee bs. brain and meninges come to be affected by conſent of fu. 
PARAPET , Breaftwork; in fortification, a defence or ſcreen, | See PhRIENITr Is. > 
on the extreme of a rampart, or other work, ferving to cover] The antients called it a pſeudo-phrenefis, falſe 'phrenſy, d 
the ſoldiers, and the cannen, from the enemy's fire, „ J ripe; 8 to conlis 
„ fot Maria Subrefivs, a curious collection in an inflammation of rain, and its meninges. | 
5 UNA and — have given to this| Tbe moderns do not make any ſuch diſtinAion in 
| kind of parapet: the Latins call them Suberre, and Basie, | fics: they determine that all come from the ſame cue; 
© whence the names Baſtion and Baſtile. They alſo called them] but that cauſe is neither an inflammation of the brain, m 
Pagintumata, Lorice, and Antemuralia. Spaniards call-| of the diaphragma. © 1 14 | | 
ed them Barbacaner; theltalians Parapetti, becauſe of their PARAPHRENITIs, ' among modern 1 "jeg, is ſothetimes 
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defending the breaſt, petto ; whence our paraper. — —— wn yu of the m DUI, Or pleura aoe 
Parapets are raiſed on all works, where it is neceſſary to cover| dhe diaphragm, attended with a continual fever, and exquiie 
hb "ok the enemies fire; both within and without the| Pain in the parts affected on contracting the abdominal muſed an inciſion 
| "I | Fake. as alſo a delirium, and a rifing of the ondria. 
„ and even in the a . p PL.EGTA “ branches t 
parapet royal, or that, of the rampart, is to be of earth, ARAPLEGIA “, or PAR APLExta, TTAPATIAHTIA, o Nx. . nd after t 


cannon-proof, from 18 to 20 feet thick; fix feet high towards f 1 7 ſpecies of paralyſis, or pal 
the place, and four or five towards the rampart —This differ-| vſually ſucceeding an apoplexy. 8 
ence of height makes a glacis or ſlope for the muſqueteers to The word comes from the Greek mapa, much; and 71arrs, 
8 n a foot and e Wan Eo palſ) ing the whole bodj 
ore is a „a little eminence, a fo aplegia is a ly, he whole body, 
half high, for the ſoldiers to ſtand on. SeeBanqueTTE. | | the N exce e it an immo- 
parapet of the wall is ſometimes of ſtone, —The paraper| bility of all the. muſcles below the head, that have nene 
of the trenches is either made of the earth * from the cerebrum and cerebellum. 
bions, faſcines, barrels, ſacks of earth, ot . | Sometimes, all ſenſe as well as motion are deſtroyed berch, 
PARAPET. is allo a little wall, breaft-high, raiſed on the brinks| ſometimes only the one of them is loſt. 
of bridges, keys, or high buildings ; to ſerve as. a ftay, and] Its, original is uſually ſuppoſed to be ſome diſorder, a c- 
prevent people's falling O ‚˖ rt. . ſtruction, in the fourth ventricle of the brain, or in ibe le 
PARAPH,. a particular character, knot, or flouriſh, which] ginning of the ſpinal marrow. 3014 | 
people habituate themſelves to make always in the ſame} Etmuller diſtinguiſhes the paraplegia from the paraly/ir. The 
| manner at the end of their name, to prevent their figna-| paralyſis, according to him, is a relaxation or reſolution of 
re from terfeited. | the ligaments and members miniſtring to motion, not from 
The peraph of the kings of France is a grate, which the ſe- any uction of the nerves, but from a reſolution of the 
cretaries always place before their own, in all letters, &c. Me- nervous, parts. Whereas the paraplegia ariſes from ſome ob 
nage derives the word from'paragraphus.. See PARAGRAPH.| | firuQtion of the nerves. . - 3 
N oF in the civil law, The latter uſually ſucceeds an apoplexy, epilepſy, cori 
thoſe goods which'a wife brought ber huſband, beſides ber . ſions, or yertigo's ; the former, the ſcorbutus, hy pochen 
dower, and which were ſtill to remain at her diſpoſal, exclu-] driacal diſeaſe, colic, Sc. 
five of her huſband, unleſs there were ſome proviſion hiade PARAPLExXIA, in medicine. See PARAPLEGIA.. 
to the contrary in the marriage · contract. PARASAN Ge, HAPAZAT TRS, an antient Perſian meaſufe ii 
ferent at different times, and in different places; being uſually 
30, ſometimes 40, and ſometimes 50 ſtadia, or furlang. 
The word, according to Littleton, has its riſe from Para 


Angaria, to another. een 
, | 12 IL I-33Y, ; + ah . 
the Romans, was 2 place bekiol 
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PARASCENIUM, amd 


. other the theatre, — $a ref withdrew. to dreſs, un 
prejudice | ccelion{ . Ae. more frequently called pf ſcenium. 
of her | rp all dw bo io cn T4457 a PARASCEVE, HAPAZK ETA, the ſixth day of the laſt vet 
YT Some of our Engliſh lawyers give a ſtill different ſenſe to the] of Lent, popularly . ; 
UM debving to; be ſuch-goods era rg S. Jg ſays, our Savious was crucified an the pore © NN ab 
che over and above ber dower, ot jointure after per , the Paſſover, i g, on the ewe ot day of preparation of d 
s death ; as, furniture for her chamber, wearing Paſſoyer : for Iſidore and Papias ob rre, that the word i a 


22 and jewels, which are not to be put into the inven- the otiginal Greek ſignifies preparation, and was applied mat 
85 . r an 9 the R's | do gg wan 7 TAY they ta p 

Ba MQOETE," in medicine, à diſorder] what was neceſſary ſor the celebration of th en ** 

| Hence what; our tranſlation of the New 1 eſtament "het 

- preparation of the. Sabbath, M. Simon, and Jome 99% 


434% + at | AJ tf 


; cal par ee. 8 es 9 40 nn PIES « . | 
b- 1s, where the hu-|PARASELENE *, in phyhiology, a mac feen A me 
 mours diſcharged frequently prove ſo ſharp, as to cauſe thisre-| phænqmenon, fling or adjacent to the moon; 1 * f 


traction. Tbere ſometimes ariſes. a — pt Ra caſe to] of a luminous ring; Wherein are ſometimes obſerve ; 


rumours will ſometimes two apparent images of the moon. ai 
ation of ſome text S ITT 
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ons AR E, TOS, ng 
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& 7? LL mon. ine t Waasen 
Sopply, what F ee 
| See l r mocl ns. - See RHELION. -- 
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PAR 


being a kind of prieſto, or 

in che ſame manner, as at 

ig Zub cr e 
deſtined for 


4 


Rome | 
f] hey 


as 2 
e of Attica furniſhing one, who was always he en 
—_—_—_— "FS 
Polybius adds, ö 5 0 

e antient Gauls ; and was given to their pocts 3 ut 
Eben u bes n pale a term of | ach, and uſed'for 2 
ztterer and mean dependant . _ 
LASITBS, PARASITICAL plants in botany, a K 
ants, growing on trees, and ſo called from their manner 
hung and which 1 ether on others LAS 
duch is moſs, which was antientiy ſuppoſed the 222 
diſcompoſure of the: texture of the bark: or a kind of ru 0 
or. at moſt, little filaments ariſing from the bark: but from 
* i the tnoderns it appears, that moſſes are 
NY plants whoſe ford is exceedingly - fine, and incloſed in 
very little capſulz z which, burſting of themſelves, the ſeed 
5 — by-the wind, and at length detained in the inequa- 
J;ries of the barks of trees ; where it takes root, and is fed at 


Of theſe moſſes M. Vaillant reckons no leſs: than 137 ſpecies 
common in the neighbourhood of Paris: which, with the li- 
chens eee — RE time, make the 
paraſite ants ve ge. | Ing 18 
1 — of thele paraſites, to the trees that ſup- 
port them, are the lichens; which appear on the barks of trees 
in form of a cruſt, mixed with yellow and a dirty white. 
M. de Reſſons gives us a remedy for this dileaſe in the 
French Memoires of the Acad. Roy. It conſiſts in makin 
an inciſion thrgugh-the bark to the very wood, from the 
branches to the Sarth; the bark cloſes again in a little time, 
and after this always preſerves itſelf clean and free from moſſes 
for the future. 180 ent | N 
This aperture renders the courſe of the ſap more free, and 
preyents the forming of thoſe inequalities ſo favourable to the 
production of moſſes. The inciſion, he adds, is to he made, 
from March to the end of April and on that fide turned 
moſt from the ſun. | | 


, 
* 


ite was alſo 


{1 AWE) 4. A. Fr: 


18 # 


the hand to ſcreen - head from 
uſually called umb as to. mp3 6,2 

I is made of leather, taffety, -oil-dloth,. &c. mounted on a 
ſtick, and opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of pieces of 
whalebone that ſuſtain it. The Eaſt- never ſtir with- 


out a paraſel.. 2 8 2 BY hd 8 
The wor P 
It 


times called par, 
RASTATA,. in 


the antient architecture, a kind of pier, or 
iedroit, ſerving as a defence or ſupport to a column or arch. 
Mr Evelyn makes; the para/iata the ſame with pilaſter. Bar- 
taco, and others, the ſame with anta: and Daviler, the 
fame with piedroit. See PILASTE RK. nh els * | 
\RASTAT A, in anatomy, Epididymide, two tuberous, vari- 
cole bodies, lying upon, and adhering to, the upper part of 
the teſticles ; whereof they properly appear to be a. part; 


though different from the reſt in form and conſiſtence. | 
The para/iate. conſiſt, like the teſticles, of a convolution of 
ſeminal tubuli, mixed with blood-yeſlels.; the difference be- 


SOL, a lle moveable, in manner of a canopy, borne in | 
the ſun, rain, Oc. more 


tween them lying only in this, that in the paraſtatæ, the 


being more firmly bound together by a ſtrong membrane, 
uthng from the ien albuginea, they feel more compact 
than the teſticles; See SEED, SPERMATIC, S. 
The paraſtate and teſticles are ſaid to be incloſed in three 
proper membranes z the firſt muſculous, derived from the cre- 
er muſcle ; the ſecond called the vaginalia; and the third 
we albuginea. See each. under its proper heads. | 
* ANCHE', in medicine, a kind of angina or 
quinancy, wherein the exterior muſcles of the throat are in- 


The word comes from wagd/ eu; aſuar, to ſuſfocate. : | 


over them to give them benediction; and which they receive, 
11 their head under his hands. e | 
HESES (popularly called brack: 
name of 2 155 — or , as LJ 
Chiefly to include nonymons, explicatives, and the like mat 
ien, not eſſential to the diſcourſe, See PARENTHESYS. 
RATHESIS, in grammar, _ #ppoſition; or a figure where 
Wal more ſubſtantives are put in the ſame caſe. _ f 
Arn Ms, in che antient Greek juriſprudence, a n 
even to a fort of puniſhment impoſed on ie 7 55 who v 
Fol and unable'to ſtand the common 7 LEN, 
<0 Either in making them run an horſe· radiſn up the 
he ro they called 2roppaparid'w7rs 3 of in tearing up by 
H. Ne 111. Char. ö | | 


K*. 


tubuli are united into one; the various convolutions of which! 


dildop rehearſes over the catechumens, ſtretching his hands 


or crochets) is alſo the 


1 


Aanafaclure of PaR 


PARATITLES, PARATIBLA, in juriſprudence, 


PARAVAIL, PARAvVAILE, in law, the loweſt tenant of a 


profit and avail by the lanc. | 
PARAZONIUM, 114PAZQNION, or Scipio among meũal- 


\ hont ſword repreſented 


PARBOILING, in pharma 


PARC2A, goddeſſes 


PARCENERS, gua/i PaRcRIIERS. See Co- 


PAR 


| fn NH, of 4#apeTiaanr, to tear, pluck up. bs 

n juri ſhort notes, 

or ſummaries of the titles of the digeſty and code; which have 

been made by ſeveral lawyers, in order to compare and exa- 
mine the connexion; o the ſeveral parta with one another. 

Wie have paratitles:of Cujas, of Maran, Ar. Chafianeus has 

a ſecond comment on the paratitles of Cujas. | 


fee; 

or. he that is immediate tenant to the land. See TENANT. 

He is called tenant paravail, becauſe, it is:preſumcd, he hath 
| 4.) "1 


: "4 
Aas ©7 


iſts, a ſceptre, - rounded at the two ends in manner of a 
truncheong: or commander's ſtaff ; or à kind of poniard, or 
a worn at the girdle, on ſeveral an- 


Antiquaries are much divided on the explication of the pa- 
razonium.z as, indeed, the form and manner of bearing it are 
very different. It is ſometimes thrown acroſs the ſhoulders 
in manner of a quiver, | 


. 


oy, Ge. 4 term applied to fruits, 
herbs, ' Ce. which are boiled a little while, to draw out the 
rſt juices; in order to be afterwards inſpiſlated or thickened. 


See BOILING. - 14 10 4 
who, according to the antient Pagan the- 
ology, preſide over the periods or durations of human lives. 
2208 the 4 confounded with — or 
deſtinies z and, in „the parce, according to were 
the daughters of neceſſity, and defin in 1 
The parcæ were three, Clotho, Lackefis, and Atropos; be- 
cauſe, forſooth, all things have their beginning, progreſs, and 
end. Hence, the e tell us, the parce ſpun the thread of 
mens lives; that Clotho held the diſtaff, and drew the thread; 
Lacheſis twirled the 2 and ſpun it; and Atropos 
Clatho colum retinet, Lache net, & Atropos occat. 
The antients repreſent the parce divers ways: Lucian, in 
the ſhape of three poor old women, having large locks of 
wool, mixed with daffodils, on their heads; one of which holds 
a diftaff, the other a wheel, and the third a pair of ſciſſars, 
wherewith to cut off the thread of life Others repreſent them 
otherwiſe j Clotho appearing in a long robe of divers colours, 
wearing a crown upon her head adorned with ſeven {tars, and 
holding a diſtaff in her hand; Lacheſis in a robe beſet with 
ſtars, with ſeveral ſpindles in her hand; and Atropos, el 
in black, cutting the thread with large ſciſſar - 
"The antients imagined, that the parce uſed white wool 


. 


cut it, 


For 


a long and happy lifez and black, for a ſhort and unfortu- 
nate one. at 1 1 
PARCEL. Makers two officers in the aka 


parcels of the eſcheators accounts, wherein they c 
with every thing 
within the time © 
of the auditors 
with. . 
Bill of PARCELS. See the article BiLL, 


harge them 
that they have levied for the king's uſe, 
f their office, and deliver the ſame to one 
of the court to make their accompts thers- 


. 


PARCENERS. 


PARCHMENTS®, in commerce, &c. ſheep or goat's ſkin 


prepares d after a peculiar manner, which renders it proper fot 
everal uſes ; particularly for writing on, and for the cover- 
. ing of books, Se. | 4 a 
The word comes from the Latin Pergamena, the antient name 
of this manufature ; which it is ſaid to have taken frem the 
"  -= 0s,to Eumenes, king whereof, its invention is uſu- 
ally aſcribed ; though, in reality, that prince appears rather to 
have been the improver, than the inventor of parchment : for 
the Perſians of old. according to Diodorus, wrote all their re- 
cCords on ſkins; and the * Ionians, 4s we are told by 
Herodotus, made uſe of ſheep-ſkins and goat-fkins in wri 
many- ages before Eumenes's time, Nor need we doubt, 
: » ſuch ſkins were red and dreſſed for that purpoſe. after a 
manner not unlike that of our parchment ; though, probably, 
nut ſo artificially.-Fide Diod. Sicul. I. 2, p. 84. Herodot. 
I. 5. Prid. Connect. 1. I. 7. p. 708. Lf 3 
- Parchment is begun by the ſkinner, and ended by the parch- 
ment-maker. It conſtitutes a very conſiderable article in the 
1 : it is made in moſt - 038” ok and, 
beſides conſumption at home, 1 uantities 
abroad, particularly to England, Funden, Holland, Spain, 


ple believe to be made of a kind of caul, wherein ſome chil - 

d dren are incloſed in the womb, is nothing but « ſomewhat 
thinner and finer ſort than the reſt; and is nay ns Lo 
of an 


certain purpoſes, as fans, &c. and made of the 
; abortive lamb, or kid... Lie wit 
CHMENT.—The 2 been ſtripped 
- of its wool, and having paſſed the lime · pit ( after che manner de 
ſeribed under the article SnmA Mur), che ſkinner firetches it 
on a kind of frame, conſiſting, of four pieces of wood, mor- 
tiſed-into each other at the four angles, and petforated length- 
ways from diſtance to diftance, with holes furniſhed/with = 
_ wooden pina that may be. turd at pleaſure, like thoſ of 


8G 5 To 


1 


— — 


| bee des lh fe very arte 1 They then! drain it | 


ffs Arie: 


bee 
p every. 
o this ſkewer they die a piece of ſhall 
_ -- thebfkinis ſtrained tightevery'w; 


PAR 


fin on this framey they: 
around it,. and tho two holes draw a little Ker; 
pack chread, and tie 
n coming to turn the pins equally, 
Rx that of a — 4 
'Fhe ſkin 'thus Gehen on the fidme;/the | 
-+Mleſb is pared with a-ſliatp — tharparpdſe cis 
done, it is moiſtenell with a rag anch u kind of whiteftone or 
chalk, reduce to & fine duſt, is ſtre wed over it 3-then Avith 
large pumice- ſtond, flat at bottom, much after this mammer of 
[1 aimillet for colours, they rub over the ſiux as if about 
to grind the chalk; and thus they febur off the remain of 


mul Mttbe holes all | 


that over the pins; © 


te fleſh. Then they gv over it again with the iron inſtrument; P 


- =gain-moiſten it us before, andagailyrud it. with the putdlice- 
one tuithe t any chalk undermeath; this" ſmoothen and 


paſling over it the iron ment as bete. | 
thius drained; they paſs the mom on the] 


ane e ſtretch it 1 . | 
again I & 4ron : 


"this finiſhes its draining 3 and the ei i 8 

the whiter it becomes. 171; 
fr agony or. abr chalk, Gee . 
ef Emnb-Ain that has the wool en; this — 

ther, and gives it a white down or knap. It is — to rd 
-»and 1 beer me, by cutting it 


The Tin, 4 fas pepe ui by . is 3 of 
His hands by the parchment- - maker; who firſt ſerapes or pares 
it dry on the ſummer, with an iron inftrument like that above- 
mentioned, only finer and ſharper: with this, worked with the 
arm from top to bottom of the ſkin, he takes away about one 
| half of its thickneſs. The ſkin thus equally pared on both 
ies, they paſt the pumice· ſtone over both es, to frhoothen 
n. This laſt preparation is. perſurmed on a kind of form: or 
bench covered with a fack ftuffed with flocks, "and Raves 
che parchment in — for-writing on og 
The the 
eee in the le proceſs of par thment- -making ; for 

.- which reaſon the ſkinners ſeldom dare meddle wich it; but 

j Ally leave it to thoſe more experiended in it: the ſummer, 
- whexeon it is performed, - is. a calf-fkin well ſtretched on a 

b frame, ſerving as-ſupport to the fin, which is faſtened atop 

17 rr 4 notch cut in it. 

Laſtly, that the ifon knife — rh —_———— the 
ſummer and theſkin wr ares fin, which 

. \"this taken of 

— are uſed Ar 
What we call vellom 1 
- abortive calves, or, at leaſt, o eulves; tis finer, whiter, 

© and finoother, than the common cbmient;” but it is prepared 
2323 rigs, Tx Rn i 

*. the me 

Roll 6 — © o See the — u 223 

Nw O Far in law, a writ which lies againſt him who vio- 

a pound, and takes out beaſts thence, 
— rf for bas "rreſpaks done, were tewiully impounded. 

See Pounp.' | - 

PARDON, in law, a remifion or forgiveneſs of u felonious 
er other offence, againſt the king, or the laws. 
This, our lawyers make twofold ; the one, -ex gratis 1 
6s ber, . Ar is that which th eng 

* out of ſore ſpecial r 
Cumiſtance, grants, by his 2 prerogative wer. ei- 

ther before Sage gte of the offender or after. 0 

9 by tour ſe "of fav is SOS which the Is King. grants. as 


$3 


2 
Fs ome re D 


go So 


191 
on the ſummer, is the moſt Auel ; 


NAR 


— cunts, Some aaf call by: corruption 


"Me Geo ti CONOPtion, . 

„.. 

caſes, 49 its diſſolving the v icid | matters, wo in wh 
ticles of the ſand, c. were demented together: 28 


F 


e Fortugueſe hold it alſo a remedy for dyſen 
aſies, hites of venomolis beaſts, r. See — 


z:0 cl Tankian BRAVA.* „ Hu ln wn 


ON, in graqumar, Ne end os, wee 


lable is added to the end of 
PARELIA, or re e in phyſiology." See Pay 


Jun, . t 551122 
PARENGHYMA®, gere, a peculiar kind of ſubſij 
eral parts of the body, 80 


beer from fleſh, whereof 
art, rend pl er 
pedo bet pleen, kidneys, Vele antienty d 
Tk © bin thus called from che-Greek-wad&y%v » effuſion 
eee by a cllion xad condelanon of juce q 
| ratus firſt uſeũ the word; as itrfagining the {i 
theſe patta not to be vaſcular like the reft, ors wn 
maſs dn coagulum of blood, _— in the velit of f 
1:6 mal the moverns any ally cl this opinion: 


"cluſters of — veſicles: and veſſels, and the h. 
of glands, through which tel 


Fx 0 wr of — Grew the 
dhe, to the pirh-0r pat. Ene 
̈[&᷑ eee fulcs' in ſuppoſed to be db. 


appears to reſente 


T -when viewed widi-a-microſope; 
marrow, nor rathes a ſponge, deing a porous flexible dla 
— pores are innumerable, and exceedingly ſmall ; Ng 
as much humour as'is requiſite to fill and extend them; wha 


| difpolition xe . is, that is ſuppoſed to fit the pit 


vegetation and growth, 
The parenchyma of roots' is white at firſt; but it chang 
colour, yellow in he e 40 the grows thicker, Thu th 
comes in root baſtard" rhubarb, and nd! 
SE N ec f 
ENT, ARENS, a term of relatiding"wpplicable to 6. 
fron whom we immediately receive our being; See FArun 
PARENTALIA, i digg) funeral obſequies; or the l 
in or 
duties paid by children to their deceaſed parents, 
PARENTALIA Iv als uſed for a ſacrifice or ſolemn ſerrices 
fered annually to the manes of the dead. 
PAREN'TELA— Deparentelaſe tollere, in antient cuſtoms, þ 
nified a renuntiation of one's kindred and family. 
This was done in open court, before the judge, and inte 
preſence of twelve men, who made oath, they ben 
was done for a juſt cauſe; ' 
We read of ir in the laws of Henry I. After fuch abjuni 
| the'perſon was incapable of inheriting any thing from aft 
| par ENTHESISS,- | 383 certain intercalary wii 
in 
inſerted in a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe or tick 
but which ſeem neceflary for the tuller underſtanding oft 


ſubj 
The word is Greek, laperdeore, formed of Tae, nk 


n for a light offence 2 - tween; and & 987-5," poſition 3 9. 4. putting between. 
__ Cide, caſual, ; | The politeſt of our modern writers avoid all parenth; 1 PARIET 
1 5 keeping the e- of the e 
ARDON,, iñ the cx, i , ens which the pope . ing the diſcourſe leſs clear, ble: ln lides of 
grants to. ſuppoſed peni of che pains of a frequent parentheſes are — eſpecially in M They 
\— Purgatory which ey hve mares fr the bauen d hich ey ever ended a and like to pri. Their 
ir fins. e proper characteriſtie of a perentbefs is, that it mi t and oc 
| The grand ine for the eee of pm is the Jubilee. ? either taken in or leſt out, the {ene and grammar a palles tl 
In cis ene, pardon is properly che angelic ſalutation ſaid to intire- tion is j 
| "-the Virginze the ſound of three lies Rrokevof = bell tung in In ſpeaking, parentheſes are to be pronounced in a differ! ' The fag 
— at noon, r in order for-the-perſon to 2 in writing, they are incloſed between (3 ronal jc 
intitled to i yy ants ham from the cold of the ciſcourks Joins, 
FP. NERS, in our antient cuſtoms, n e llc whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, & - the fu 
Ss tee we EE Tor fret, ofa pet 
-ti:beft-bidders- + 50 E, i comftithce, an Teaban term which begin Ide ou 
ko rare ang medicine, rimedies which: * It ſignifies the advice ot counſel of a m7 the inn 
„pa - The fe with what we de dre t or hegotiant 1 For tba Rich th a perſon, "being conſulted 0 de arte 
1 @ 5 * introduces his E in Italian, with ni perth p Klebe. 
95 * The words Greek, rue, formed of gehe. . think, it ſeems to me. 7 ETI 
e Lappeaſe, or ore I The method of negotiating, N i membra 
rn e of a 15 growing in the? "Ad change, being br wed on 85 I — ; 
Tndies exico and raf; 3 4.1 ties, eſpecially Lyons, r 7 hr uſe of parers 3 par 
5 e . advices or opinions of erchants and neget 
3 D er, 0 


analogy to 7 e 


y e 


— 


: 54 
- 
” : 


which ſerve as aCts before notaries, e e 1 
A ator, ot at a part Wen! 
1 8 8 


ee 


PAR 


NI. Savury hung un excellent trentiſe; intiraled;”Parere, en 915 
& can/oils rb. plus iniportaulos matiores du commerce; contain- 
ze che feſhlution of the moet difficult queſtions relating 
do bankrupt and failures, bills of exchange, orders without 
dato, or expreſſion of value i bank- ſignings, renewing of 
| bills of (exchange, thoſe dran or acc bby. women, in 
behalf- of *thgiv Huſbands, or. during the mamrit) of the 
drawer, ft" in $114 093 bu quot bes now! Loro! ta 

ARERGA, HSE TIN, a term ſometimes uſed in architecture, 
for — 1 ot appendages, made by way of ornament to 
1 8 ſoametiints alfo uſed, in” painting, for little pieces, or 


* . 


{-* SEES 
ee e pr io ads to tHe! 
N Aer T in NR is uſed for the plaſtering of walls; 
"ſometimes for plaſter itſe "00 | flaws e ; 
PARGETING is Of various kinds; as, I. White lime and hair 
morter laid on bare walls. 2 On bare laths, as in partition- 
ing, and plain cicling. 3. * the inſides of walls, or 
doubling partition- walls, 4+ Rough-caſting on heartylaths. 
5. Plaſtering, on Nun wich finiſhing morter, in imi- 
"tion of tone - work; and the like upon heart: laths, ,, _ 
PARHELIUM *, or PARHELION,. in. phyſiology, a mock ſun, 
or meteor, in form a very bright light, appearing alide of the 


The word is formed from the Greek Sapa, juxta, near; 
and I, /of, ſun. ah Ali . 
The porbelia uſually accompany the coronæ, or luminous 


2 


— circles, and are placed in the fame circumference, and at the | 

4 - fame height. Their colours reſemble thoſe of the rainbow; 
the red and are on the ſide towards the ſun, and the | 

ſende blue and violet on the other. * . 

lathe Though there are coronæ ſometimes ſeen intire, without an 

la; and ſometimes parbelia without corone. 

erg PaxnELIA are ſometimes double, triple, Sc. . 

wha In the year 1629. was ſeen at Rome a parbeliom of five ſuns ; | 

int and in 1666. another at Arles, of ſix. | 


infinity of little parcels of ice floating in the air, which mul- 
tiply che image of the ſun, either by refracting or 
bis rays,” and thus making him appear where he is not; or 
| releing wem, and ſerving as mirrors. 
- Apps rom of reflexion and refraction have given an 
handle for ting on theſe phenomena; and M. 
Mariotte has determined the preciſe figure of the little icicles, 


circles, which accompany the parbelia, and the colours where- 
with they are painted, by a geometrical calculus. 

M. Huygens accounts for the formation of a parhelion in the 
fame manner as for that of the halo; viz. by ſuppoſing a 
number of ſmall icy cylinders, with opake kernels, carried 
in the air, neither in a perpendicular nor parallel direction, 


but inclined to the horizon in a certain angle, which muſt be 
neathy half a right one. G , Ut 
bjuraba To make the effect of theſe cylinders manifeſt, M. Huygens 
m aſd 


uced to the academy of Paris a glaſs cylinder a foot 
— with an opake cylinder of wood in the middle, and 


ry wes the ambient filled with water, and tranſparent ice; 
or thr which cylinder being expoſed to the ſun, and the eye put in 
ing oft the te ſituation, there were ſucceſſively ſeen all the re- 

fractions and reflexions neceſſary for the phænomena of the 


helia. | | | 
P Marble. See the article MarBLe. F 
PARIETALIA!O/a, in anatomy, the third and fourth bones 


lides of the head. n 

5 are alſo denominated % bregmatis, % ſinci pitir. 
Their ſubſtance is finer and 202 than that of the coronal 
and occipital bones. Their figure is ſquare; their ſize ſur- 
palles that of the other bones of the head; and their ſitua- 
tion is in the lateral parts, which they poſſeſs intirely. | 

' The fagittal ſuture connects them at the upper part; the co- 
ronal joins their fore-part to the os frontis; the lambdoidal 
Joins.them by the hind-part to the occipital bone; and laſtly, 

| 228 ſuture joins them by the lower part of 

petro _ _ > 5 2 * 

The outer ſurface of theſe bones is very ſmooth and polite ; 

the inner rough and uneven, being full of impreſſions which 


. membranes, that ſtop up or cloſe” the bollow parts of the 
7; checiitty thoſe of tht Bert, the Wong, . 
be. parietes of the two ventricles of the heart are of 


i whereas the right omi drives ir throught the hung. 


- compartimettts, on the ſides, of in the corner of the prin- | 
PARESIS, Nets, in medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo para- 


ſun; and formed by the reflexion of his beams in a cloud | 


M. Mariotte accounts for the appearance of parbelia from an | 


and their ſituation in the air, the ſize of the coronz, or 


T 
Sheng and thickneſs, the left exceeding the right, becauſe | and, | 
fits office, which is to futc# the blood through all parts of the 2 tongue, called it wittenagemate, i. e. allembly of the 


PAR 


| PARISH ®, the precinct, or territory, of a parochial chutch 
5 | „ Of 2 parochial church; 
or the circuit of ground within which the people belonging 
to any church do inhabit. e tl 
he word comes from the Latin paroebfa,'of the Gre -k va 
4, ion; compounded of 4, near ; and „, 
'*. - houſe +—<Accordingly, Du Cange'obſerves, that the name 
east was enticntly given to the whole territory o a di- 
04,0 oy ſhop, and denves it trom neighbourhood 3 becauſc th pri- 
mitive Chriflians, not daring to aſſæmble oproly m c des, 
Voere forced to meęt ſecretly in neighbour-outes. 
In the antient churth, there was one large edifice in each 
* eity, for the people to meet in; and this they called harochia, 
pariſb. But the ſignification of the word was afterwards in- 
lurged, and by pariſb was meant a dioceſe, or the extent of 
de juriſdiction of a biſhop, — ſeveral churches ; 
' unleſs we will ſuppoſe, as ſome do, that-thoſe biihops were 
e 1.94 © VN 
Du Fin obſerves, that country pariſbes had not their origin 
before the IVth century; but that thoſe: of cities are more 
antient. The city of Alexandria is ſaid to have been the firſt 
chat was divided into pariſhes. Baronius ſays, that in the 
time of pope Cornelius there were 46 pariſhes in Rome. 
The diviſion of England into pariſhes is attributed to Hono- 
Tius archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 636. Camden reckons 
| 3 in England. And Chamberlayne makes, at 
| retent, 9913. ä J: 
Pari8H4-PRLEST, the parſon, or miniſter, who holds a pari/b 
as a benefice. | 
If the predial tythes be appropriated, ' the parſon is called 
rector. See RECTOR. If they be impropriated, he is called 
| vicar. See VICAR. * 
PARISIS, a French money of account, formerly a real coin 
ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time with the tournois, ſtruck 
at Tours. 1 n bas 
The pariſis exceeded the tournois by one ſourth; ſo that the 
livre, or pound parijſis, was 25 ſols; and the livre tuurnois 20. 
| The ſols and deniets pariſi, &c. were in proportion. 


— — — 
„ 


PARK “*, Pakcus, a large incloſure, privileged tor wild beaſts 
of chaſe, either by the king's grant, or by preſcription. 
The word is originally Celtic; where it ſignifies an incloſare, 
or place ſhut up with walls. 8. 
Manwood defines à park a place of privilege for beaſts of 
venery, or hunt, 22 beaſts of the foreſt, and of 
chaſe; tam ſylvefiret, quam campeſires—A park difters from a 
_—_— that, Orom 8 obſerves, a ſubject may — 
or ing's which he 
eine 
A park differs from a chaſe alſo; for that a fart muſt be in- 
cloſed; if it lie open, it is a good cauſe of ſeizing it into the 
king's hand, as à free chaſe may be, if it be incloſed. Nor 


can the owner have any action againſt ſuch as hunt in his 
- park, if it lie open. See Cnass; © 


England; but Spelman ſhews, it is much more antient; and 

| was in uſe among the Anglo-Saxons. Zoſimus aſſures us 
alſo, that the antient kings of Pe ſia had parks. 

Park is alſo uſed for a moveable paliſade, ſet up in the fields 
to incloſe ſheep in to feed, and reſt in, during the night. 

The ſhepherds ſhift their park from time to time, to dung 
the ground, one part after another. | 

PARK is alſo uſed for a very large net, diſpoſed on the brink of 

the ſea, with only one hole, which looks towards the ſhore z 

and which becomes dry after the flood is gone off; ſo that 

te fiſh once got in have no way left to eſcape. | 

ParxK, in war. Park of Avilk „a poſt in a camp, out of 

cannon-ſhot of the enemy, and fortified, to ſecure the maga- 

zines and ammunition. [EG al | ' | 

. Here are the artillery, artificial fireworks, powder, and other 


of the cranium.; ſo called becauſe they form the parietes,' or| ' Watlike proviſions and garage * only, to 
* 1e by fire. 


avoid all caſualties that might ha 
Every attack, at a ſiege, has its park of artillery. 85 
PARK of Proviſions, is a place in à camp, on the rear of every 
| | e is taken up by the ſutlers, who follow the army 
| all forts of proviſions, and fe]! them to the ſoldiers. 
PARLEY +, a conference with an enemy, &c. 
The word is formed of the French parler, to ſpeak, tall. 
Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is to give a ſignal for the 
holding ſuch a conference by beat of drum, or ſound of 
* | 


tru See CHAMADE. 
PARLIAMENT. PARLIAMENTUM, in England, a grand 
aſſembly, or convention, of the three eſtates of the kingdom, 
_ viz, lords ſpiritual, lords temporal, and commons, ſum- 


. he arteries of the dura mater have made by their continual | moned to meet the king, to conſult of matters relating to 
Feen hefore the bones were hl.. the common-weal; and purtcularly to ena, and repeal 
PARIETES, in anatomy, a term uſed for the incloſures, or | laws. wore #; 


The two houſes of parliament are the King's grand coundl. 
Ti the conqueſt, the great council, conhiſting only of the 
great men of the kingdom, was called magnatum conventus, 

and prelgterum procerumgue concilium. The Saxons, in their 


0 
» 1 


| After 


u Cange refers the invention of parts to king Henry I. of 


PEAR 


Aſtet the conqueſt, about the begi 


were held a long time with great 


beginning of the rei 
4 - whe ry the ern of all feen you 


is n lenzthened to ſeven years. 
Ae 


= directed to the ſheriffs of each county, to 
to elect two, 
eſſes for each borou 
3 all the people 
2 _ enacted by Henry VI. that 


irn $37 


* 


4 


interruptions between. - 
— — — 
am, an was pulſed || 

— reſtrained to three 
9 or this was hence called the r 
a. Since that, From other views; hepitiod of porkement 


2 lows, ele 
4 h ] ding him to — other 
each lord, commanding appear ** — 
o ter each count) and one or d 


e had votes in * elections, til it | 
r — 
a in the county, and WhO had x yearly revenue of 40 

"tho 888 re en br har uoeree 


7 
/ 
F 


„Edward I. ſome ſay in the time — Le 
ne 9. 7 echment, from 
ſpeak ; though it an edel of the beg or pea 
men oſ the nation; till in the reign. of according 
- to. ſome, the commions were alſo called to in partiament ; . 
is firſt writs ſent out to ſummon — — Hen |, 
HI. anno 1217, But Sir Walter Raleigh, in his rr every one 
ue of 5 thinks the commons were firſt call houſe g 
the 17 f Henry I. and Dr. Heylini fixes the time df their nay's z. e 
firſt admiſſion — Henry" | mL diyides. If the 
Indeed, Sir Edward Coke, Dodderi Prynn; and others,, Ma SEE the houſe, the 171 
eee the commbns a, had always a Dare] gout; if it he about apy thing the houſe already has, were 
ature, and a place in the aſſemblies z _ out. In all diviſions the ſpeaker” appoints four tellers, 
nan he ſent fg) a mk n of each opinion. In a committee the whole houſe, 
I divide by changi ging ſides, the a « mc ing the right, is 5 
. 3 and difſolved, | the left of the chair; and then are but two tellers, 
by the king alone; nor can u pu ent _— wen. the Ik a bill pass one houſe, and the other deniur to it, a conf. 
24 b „ F196 rence is demanded in the painted chamber, where certay 
At new pdriiaments were called every year ; by debe members are de ited from each” houſe ;' and here the lor 
their term longer! In the time of ny; Charles E. ſlittin ; covered, the commons ſtand bare, and the caſe is de- 


£61 


If they diſagree; the affair is null; if they a 
with The — bills that have both bent 4% — 
"down to the king, in the ho of lords, who comes thi 
cloathed in the robes, and with the crown on; before 
whom the clerk of the parliament reads the title of each bil, 
and,” rr 
| royal affent, or diſſent. 

I it be a public bill, the royal aſſent is given by theſe wah, 
Le roy le vent. If a private —— Soit fait cmme il oft deri 
If the king refuſe the bill, the wer is, Le roy Paviſira. | 

* ot ey the anſwer is, Le roy remercie ſes lou 

bets a n 
he bill for the pardon has but one reading 

: The cubes ofa in the houſe of lords is uncertain, 
as increaſing at the king's pleaſure. 2 

houſe of commons, when full, are 553 viz. 2 knight 


22 


— —— 


G chat were under 21-years of age. | ſhires; 5a deputies. — 25 cities, ving 4; : 
1 That the members mi — ht * Nee with whore for the 8 ein ue- ports; 2 for each — — 25 finally 
freedom, their menial ſeryants, ae pings | 332 for 180 boroughs, e 12 boroughs for Wales, af 
from all arreſts, „ rn c. for d 45 members for Scotland. 
treſpaſſes, c. undo, morundo, vel u ps 1. are precede Pi of. — —2 See the article Pon ran. 
+ not fram arelts for nde, felony, | Rolls of PARLIAMENT... See:the article RoLLs, I 
£ The place where the rr king | Sefſion of PARLIAMENT. - Ses the article SE8510N... | — 
: of late, A. OG of Weſtminſter, the | PARLIAMENT- is ſometimes. alſo uſed for other aſſemblies be- bo <A 
and each in a diſtin apartment. In che ide thoſe of the ſtates of the realm. Thus we read, that the affect 
""Jords houſe, the princes of the blood are in diſtinct abbot of Croyland was uſed to call parliaments of his monks, ward 
. ſeats ; the  officefs of ſtate, dukes, marquiſes, and to conſult of the affairs of the And, at this day, The 
- biſhops, on and the yilcounts and barons on others || — of che two temples, called to canſult of ther —_ 
across the houſe; all according, to ow we es | | irs, is called a parliament. e 
Lid c, : | . 2 e de of e 0b or allemblies, eftabliel PARCE 
© commons fit pronituentiys duke has 8 kings to j differences between particular * 
. 5 upper end; and the clerk. and his aſſiſtant at a 6 Nee 1 
G table near bim. Before any buſineſs: is done, all the mem- inferior. judges. | 5 ako? 
. and ſubſcribe are ten of theſe parliaments in France : that of Ibo. Ps 
. their opinions againſt tranſubſtantiation, &c. which teſt the] louſe, eſtabliſhed in 1.303. that of Dijon, in 1476. es wſe-Þi 
c. e err are obliged to 1 — in 1453. that of Rouen, in 1499. that hs « 
take, es, in Bretagne, in 1553. ny —— in 150%. ROI 
- The. houſe. of lords ia the court of juſtice of the that of Rix, in 1501. that of Metz, in 1633. that of wo lah 
realm, and the dernier reſort ; the houſe of commons is the in Bearn, in 1519. and that of Paris. and pr 
grand inqueſt, 33 ice, "The porkament ee and that whoſe jr he is f 
As to « Gow ate of debating and p bills. in PARLIAMENT ; 3 niſdiction is of the extent. is the chief court . Pa 
Au member may move to have a bill brought in for any | of juſtice the realm. It conſiſts of fix chamber: ROI. 
thing; which, upon a queſtion put, being agreed to by the the chamber, where cauſes of audience are e n. 
majority, NN and n r PARON 
bring in that ſame. a time is for | in writing. p ge 
reading: * we e erk, the ſpeaker reads the | Under 2 — ſerent 
5 e queſtion, whether or no it ſhall | , was the ki il; it e ee * Th 
Ne N e ee l and conſulted e government. ibs 
is, whether or no it be committed? which is either to a The ki like ours, at that time preſided in them, ks & 
| committee of the whole houſe, if it be of importance, * being, at all, maſters of their reſolution. But, Een 2 
Fa 3 committee, any member naming the their authority has been abridged ; the kings having refer Aigen, 
\ committee , and « chinnan choſen te | a Hey Sa grand affairs of the pu ic to their on cetils f 
chairman reads the bill, paragraph by paring novo len laments. lulz jan 
clauſe to the and fills © hlanks, ee PARLIAMENT ny, a denomination given to 1 5 
ments, according to the opinion of the majority. The Nr held at Coventry, 6 Henry VI.  whereunto, . An. 
2 ne thr | Sal pr to ther . ies, no laue Herodz, 
- the houſe, reads all the agony and . or ſkilled in the law, was to be called And tha 
moves for leave to bring the table ; | PARLIAMENTUM Iaſanum, was a parkament 5 0 at Oxfor) 3 
F be delivers it © the cle, whe os 4 N anno 41 Henry III. thus called, y our chronicles, deck | 
ents,. Cc. . | the lords came with great retinues of armed men to it; he 
ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, whether th ſhall be | man -e vialently cane therein,, n ARON 
| mt 1 time; and, if agreed to, he reads him- s prerogative | to tumour 
| | To fo many as the houſe acqui eſces in, the queſtian is PARLIAMENTUM Diatolicum,” was a parliament held 14 roots of 
| === whether the bill, thus amended, ſhall be i Med 0 "0p 8 Henry VI. ere Edward ear! of March d See Pax 
| 3 d written fair in and read a third time? — Wards king), and ſeyeral were attainted.— * The, 
— , the holds it in his hand, and aſks if jt ſhall 26 palled herein were annulled by the ſucceeding , ** 
1 . ? If the majority IP ts, the clerk writes on it, ment, 1 12 N 
= Ya e Or, in the houſe of lords, Soit Furry PARLiAMENTUM de Ia bonde, was a partiaineat in Elon dom as t 
= | | BUN COMMUNES.» a bill be re ay © time, whereto the barons came armed the two even the | 
| e Aten. | 8 dat, 9a heir lev, leer e 
N 3 | Ls of perioſteun 
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PAR 


„, PARLOIR, in nunneries, a little room, or cloſet, | 


where people talk to the nuns, through a kind of grated | 


Kn 
27 word is formed from the French, parler, to talk. 


Antiently there were alſo parlours in the convents of monks, 


pARLOUR 


ovices uſed to converſe together at the hours of re- 
3 but there were liſtening-places over, from whence 
he ſuperiors could hear every thing they ſaid, Such an one 
there {till ſubſiſts in the abbey St. German de Prez, 
In the order of Feuillans, the parlour is a little room open on 
all ſides, placed at each end of the dormitory, where the 
motks talk together, it not being allowed them to ſpeak in 

tory: ; 

Wen — antiquaries, a kind of antient buckler. 
Polybius deſcribes the parma as very ſtrong, round, three feet 
in diameter, and big enough to cover the whole body; yet 
Servius on the ZEneid, and even Virgil himſelf, mention it as 
a light piece of armour, in compariſon of the clypeus, though 
bigger than the pelta. 


ARMASITTY, the popular name for ſperma ceti. 
PARMESAN. See the article PADUAN. 


PAROCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a pariſh. See PARISH, 
and EXTRAPAROCHIAL, : ; 5 
Every church is either cathedral, collegiate, or parochial. 
Cathedral, is where there is a biſhop's ſee, or ſeat, called ca- 
weden: Collegiate conſiſts either of regular clerks, profeffing 
ſome religious order; or of a dean and chapter. SY 
Parechial church is that inſtituted for the performing of divine 
ſervice to the people who dwell within a certain compaſs of 
_ 2cround. See PARISH. 
>. RODICAL degrees, in an equation, the ſeveral regular terms 
: in a quadratic, Cubic, biquadratic, or other equation, the in- 
dices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend orderly in an arith- 
metical progreſſion. See TERM, and EQUATION. 
Thus, Z FEZ MZ. r=S is a cubical equation where no 
term is wanting, but having all ics paredic degrees; the indices 
of the terms regularly deſcending thus, 3, 2, 1, 0. Harris. 
PARODY *, ParoDIa, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 
See PROVERB, and ADAGE. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, Tepz, and od, via, 
| way; as being trite, or paſſing among the people. 
ARODY, Tlappd'e, is alſo a poetical pleaſantry, conſiſting in 
applying the verſes written on one ſubject, by way of ridicule, 
to another; or in turning a ſerious work into burleſque, by 
affecting to obſerve, as nearly as poſſible, the ſame rhymes, 
words, 'and cadences. 
The parody was firſt ſet on foot by the Greeks ; from whom 
we borrow the name. It comes near to what ſame of our late 
writers call traueiry. | ; 
PARCEMIA *, 11APOIMIA, a proverb. See PRovERs. 
The word is formed from the Greek Tape, and vp, way; 
quaſi, Tape or“, juxta viam, i. e. tritam. 
PAROL, PAROLE, in law, is ſometimes uſed in antient writers 
for a plea in court. | 
eaſe-PAROL, or per PAROL, is a leaſe by word of mouth; 
thus called to diſtinguiſh it from one in writing. 
PAROLE, in war, &c. when a priſoner of war is allowed to 
go into his own country, or to his own „ upon his word 
and promiſe to return at a time appointed, if not exchanged, 
he is ſaid to be out upon parole, i. e. upon his word. | 
"aſs-PAROLE, See the article Pass-PAROLE. 
'AROLI, in gaming, the double of what was laid at ſtake, be- 
fore — Hence, to offer the paroli, &c. 2 
ARONOMASIA®, IIAPONOMAELA, in rhetoric, a pun, or 
figure whereby words nearly alike in ſound, but of very dif- 
ſerent ſenſes, are affectedly or deſignedly uſed. 
The word is formed from the Greek, rape, near; and opopu, 
name; 9. 4. proximity or reſemblance of two names. | 
As, not friends, but fiends, were hete : ſo Tully to Antony, 
cum in gremio mimarum mentem & mentum deponeres: and to 
Atticus, conſul ipſe parvo anime & pravo, facie magis quam fa- 
cetus ridiculus. And that of P. Chryſologus, monachoram cel- 
lulz jam non eremiticz, ſed aromaticæ. And in another place, 
agant in cellis guad angeli in ccelis. 


„ 7.” 


R Eye 


sa F FR 


crodotus, mania, l OnHEnut, que nocent, docent. 
And thus that inſcription of Apollodorus a celebrated painter, 


pond kind of 
ots of the nails; 
4 ANARITIUM;/ © 
The ward is derived from the 
ungut, nail. 


it is, 


* 


— the Greeks the paronomaſia was very familiar. Thus 


PAR 


PAROTIDES V, ITAPQOTIAES, in anatomy, two large gland? 

ſituate behind the two ears; and filling all the ſpace between 
the poſterior angle of the under- jaw, and the maſtoidal apo- 
Phyſis. 5 | | | 

The word is formed from the Greek, Tp; near; and s;, ear. 
They are of the conglomerate kind, and by divers excretory 
ducts, which, at laſt, coaleſce into one trunk, they diſcharge 
a humour ſeparated in them from the arterious blood, called 
ſaliva, into the mouth, by two veſlels formed of ſeveral 
branches umting at the iſſue of theſe glands, and which run 
along the cheek to the third grinder. 
PAROTIDES, in medicine, tumours, or inflammations; ariſing 

behind the ears, on the parotid glands, 
Parotides are very frequent after malignant and peſtilential fe- 
vers: children alſo are particularly liable to them. They are 
to be treated like bubo's. See Buso. ; | 
PAROXYSM *, IIAPOZYEMOES, in medicine; the ſevere fit 
of a diſeaſe, under which it grows higher, or exaſperates ; as 
of the gout, &c. 

The word is formed from the Greek, apa much j arid Fos; 

acute. 


PaRoOxYSM is ſometimes alſo uſed for the acceſs, or return, of a 
diſeaſe that intermits; as an ague. 
PARRICIDE, PaRRIc DA, or ParTRI CDA, in ftriftneſs; 
denotes them urder, or murderer, of a father: as matricide does 
of a mother. ere 2 
Though the word parricide is alſo ordinatily extended to both. 
The Romans, for a long time, had no law againft parricides; 
from an opinion, that nobody could be ſo wicked as to kill his 
parents. L. Oſtius was the firſt who killed his father, 500 
years after Numa's death; and then the Pompeian law was 
made, which ordained, that the perſon convicted of this crime, 
after he had been firſt whipped till the blood came, ſhould be 
tied up in a leathern ſack, together with a dog, an ape, a 
cock, and a viper; and ſo thrown into the ſea, or the next river. 
PARRICIDE is alſo extended to the murder of any near relation, 
as a huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grandchild, uncle, 
&c. and even to that of great or ſacred perſons; though no- 
way allied in blood, as a king, &c, | | 
PARRYING, in fencing, the action of defending a man's ſelf, 
or of ſtaving off the thruſts, ſtrokes, 
other. See FENCING. 88 3:6 
Good fencers puſh and parry at the ſame time, | 
The Spaniards party with the poniard; The antients purried 
with their bucklers. n . 
n PeRSONA, the rector or incumbent of a pariſh- 
church. Lo ; 
He is ſaid, by ſome, to be thus called by way of eminence; the 
revenues of a church being deſtined to maintain magnam perſo- 
nam; or, as ſome will have it, becauſe he is bound by virtue of 
his office, in propria perſona ſeruire Deo: whence imper ſonare; 
in old charters, 1s to put in poſſeſſion of a parſonage, -G, 
according to others, becauſe the original par ſons, per ſonæ, were, 
in reality, only dignitaries, and poſſeſſed benefices, which 
gave them ſome perſonal pre- eminences in the church or 
cChapter, but no power. 
becauſe the parſon, for his time, repreſents his church, and 
ſuſtaineth the perſon thereof, as well in f 
in any action touching the ſame. 8 
Somè diſtinguiſh between a rector er : the rector, ſay 
they, is whete the vicarage is endowed ; and the parſan, per- 
ſena, where the parſonage is without a vicarage: the e 
ſeems new and ſubtle: Bracton apparently uſes rector, 
arſon, as ſynonymous terms. | TX 
| 9 — he who had a church by inſtitution and induction 
only for his own life, was called parſon mortal : but any col- 


uing, as being ſued; 


r, laſtly, according to others, 


legiate, or conventual body, to whom the church was for ever 


- appropriated, was called par ſon immortal. 
Some, again, make a diſtinction between par ſon ſimply, and 
parſon imper ſonee; or imperſonatdqGG. 
Parſon imperſonee is the rector or incumbent in poſſeſſion of a 
pariſh-church, whether preſentative or impropriate, and with 
whom the church is full. bog, | 
Parſon ſimply, they contend, is properly the patron, or he that 
has the right of preſentation : called pat/on, by reaſon, before 
the Lateran council, he had a right to the tythes, in reſpect of 
his liberality in erecting or endowing the church, guaſs ſufti- 
neret per ſenam ecclefia, 4 Ty 
It is certain, in the regiſter of writs, per ſana 1 fonts is uſed 
for the rector of a benefice preſentatiye: and in Dyer; a dean 
and chapter are ſaid to be parſons imperſonees'of a benefice 
appropriated to them.—80 that per/onata ſeems only chan 
into imper ſonata, in reſpect of the poſfeſſion of the benefice. 
See Cate on Litt. fol: 30. po. 
PARSONAGE, a rectory, or a pariſh- church endowed ordi- 
narily with houſe, glebe, and tythe, for the maintenance of a 
miniſter with cure of fouls within ſuchi pariſh © 
There may alſo be a rectory or par/onage without any glebe - 
land, except the church and church-yatd ; and without any 
tythes, or other fixed income, except an annual payment, or 
pound rate. | 5 


PARSONAOE 
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\ 
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PAR. 


or part unknown by proportion and equali F 


ParsoONAGE in its original, and, at this day, in other coun- 
tries, is a benefice which gives ſome prerogative, or pre- 
eminence in a church or chapter, but without any juriſ- 
The antient par ſonages gave alittle honour, and dignity as to 
the perſon, but they gave no power: whence, apparently, 


number 
reaſon, | 
Similar PARTs are thoſe which are to one another as they 
wholes are to one another. 

Organical Pax T. Sce the article OxGanicar., 
PART, in muſic, denotes a piece of the ſcore or partition, w; 


the name; intimating the effect of the dignity to be reſtrained | 
to the perſon, ona, on. , 
Such 2 ſtill 2 — ſeveral churches, and the ſub- 
chantries in others. 
Some, as Oldrade, c. extend the word par ſonage to dignitary, 
and comprehend under it the arehdeacons, deans, &c. in 
cathedrals z but this ſeems to be ſtraining the ſenſe of the 
word. | 
In effect, the canoniſts uſe the term differently ; ſome 
applying it to all who have any prerogative in the choir, or 
the chapter, over the other canons, either in options, ſuf- 
- frages, elections, or barely in place and proceſſion; thus 
confounding it with dignity ; while others apply it to ſimple 
rectors, &c. | 
PART, PAxs, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as divided, 
or as diviſible. 
Quantity is diviſible inte an infinite number of parts; not 
equal parts, but proportional ones. Philoſophy is divided 
_ four parti; viz. logics, ethics, phyſics, and metaphy- 


"The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh parts into logical and phy- 
ſcat. F 
24e! PART is that referring to ſome univerſal as its whole 
In which ſenſe, the ſpecies are parts of a genus; and indivi- 
duals, or ſingulars, are parts of the ſpecies. 
Phyfical PART is that, which though it enter the compoſition 
of a whole, may yet be conſidered apart, and under its own 
_ diſtin idea—in which ſenſe, a cominuum is ſaid to conſiſt of 
5. 
| 81 in the ſchools, whether the parts of a con- 
tinuum, or phyſical whole, e. g. water, do exiſt actually before 
the Ae Kon be made, or only potentially ? 
Phyſical parts, again, are of two kinds; homogeneous and he- 
terogeneous—the firſt are thoſe of the ſame denomination 
with ſome other; the ſecond of a different one. See Homo- |. 


Langue, Ge. 

Parts, again, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuljective, eſſential, and | 
integrant. | ; 

Fubjective or ral PART, is the ſame with logical part; viz. 


© that contained in ſome univerſal whole, not in act, but only 
in power.—As,y man and horſe are in animal; Peter and Paul 
in man 


Effential Pax x is that, w 
other, an eſſential whole is conſtituted.— Thus the body and 
ſoul are eſſential parts of man. 
Integrant or Integral PART is that which is neceſſary to the in- 
tegrity of the whole.—As a head is of a man, c. 
Anatomiſts divide the Le of the human body into contain- 
ing and contained z ſimilar and diflimilar z and the fimilar, 
again, into ſpermatic and ſanguineous, &&c. 
Noble or eſſential Pak Ts are thoſe abſolutely neceſſary to life : 
as the heart, lungs, liver, brain, &c, x 
Natural or genital Pars, popularly called privy parts, are 
thoſe minen to generation. 
The ſineſt writings of phyſicians are thoſe. which treat of the 
uſe of the parts: Galen's works, de uſu partium, affords infi- 
nite arguments of the being and wiſdom of a God. 
Nature, we ſay, always diſcharges itſelf on the weak part, the 
diſeaſed part, the part affected, &c, | 
9 of Paxrs. See the article CoxszN r. 
n chemiſtry, bodies are ſaid to be reſolved into their minute 
5 5 their component paris, &c. 


hat art is faid to ſeparate the h. parts from 
the hete dus; and the volatile, ſubtile, ſulphureous, 
mercurial, &c. parts, from the fixed, craſs, earthy, viſcid, 
&c, parts. K | 
: Parr, in 


grometry and aſtronomy, is applied to the diviſions of 
lines and circles, 4 1 
The ſemidiameter of the circle, called alſo the radius, and | 
whole fine, is divided into an hundred thouſand. parts; and 
the circumference of the. circle into 360 parts or degrees; 
| * two diviſions all the celeſtial computations are 
3x ; 

quot PART is a quantity which, being 2 ted any number 
a n hus 6 is an aliguot 
Fart of 24 and 5 an aliguat part of 30, G. 
3 PART. is a quantity, which, being repeated any number 
If times, becomes always either greater or leſs, than the whole. 
2 is an aliquant part of 17; and g an e/iquant part of 

” 9 4. 4 


<> P25 (700 
' The oliuant 


. 27 rt of ac, is refolvible into 20 an half, and 5 a fourth 
Pipe! "ART is a part or number agreeable and 


the baſs, they ſay, repreſents the earth; the teno 


PART, in trigonometry. In a rectangular ſpherical tri; 
. ABC, Tab. Trigon. Fig. 22. that part lying between two oi 


PARTS 


% 


PART of fortune, in judiciary aftrology, is the lunar horoſeye 


hereby, with the concurrence of ſome | 


Art and PART, in law. See the article ART. 
Ex PARTS. 
PARTERRE, in gardening, that open 


PARTI, PART, or PARTED, in heral 


_ ſervice, were diſtinguiſhed 
” ap 
ſays the ſame author, they cauſed them to be painted on 


is reſolvible into aliquot party. Thus 15, an 


nd ana 
_ to ſome. other part or number; or a medium Iz 
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by itſelf, for the convenience of the muſician ; or it i; 
more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds which make the harny 
written apart, 

Or, the parts are the ſounds made by 
or playing in concert, 

Muſic in parts was unknown to the antients ; they had by 
one part; all their harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of 
none in the conſonance. | * 
There are four principal parts 
counter-tenor. 

Some compare the four parts in muſic, to the four el 


Or 
5 
ſeveral perſons fogig 


z the treble, baſs, tenor, wi 


ementz 


A T, Water; 
counter-terior, air; and the treble, fire. 


r as * ene: is 8 by ſome authors, the mig, 
. Thus, if AB and e extreme parts 
F will be the middle part. 7 OM 
If the parts, conſidered as extremes, be contiguous to 6, 
middle part, and one of the extremes; thoſe are called cin 
9 if B be in the middle part, AB and BC yi 
the conjunct parts. | 

If between the extremes, and the middle part, there le 2. 
other, beſide a right angle; then the parts are ſaid to be dt. 
junct, or ſeparate ;—e: gr. If B be the middle term, AC adi 
will be disjunct parts ; becauſe, between the middle 
and the extreme C, there lies the hypothenuſe BC ; and be. 
tween the middle part B, and the other extreme AC, best 
the right angle, there lies the leg AB. 

part, or ſepante 


Thoſe parts, either joined to the middle 
from it, are called /ateral parts. 
of ſpeech, in grammar, are all the ſorts of words vid 
enter the compoſition of diſcourſe, > 
The grammarians uſually admit of eight parts of ſpeech; u 
noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, pre 
ſition, and interjection. See each in its proper plac, 
oun, PRONOUN, e. | 


or the point wherein the moon is, at the time when the ſu 
is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. | 

The ſun in the aſcendant is ſuppoſed, according to this {- 
ence, to give life; and the moon diſpenſes the radical moiſtur, 
and is one of the cauſes of fortune.—In horoſcopes, the jur 
of fortune is repreſented by a circle divided by a croſs, 


the adj 
likewif 
in the 
See the article Ex. | 
of a into 
which we enter, coming out of the houſe ; ufually ſet wit 
flowers, or divided into beds, encompaſſed with platbands 
Se. 
The parterre is a level diviſion of „which, for the 
moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of an houſe, and 
enerally well furniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. 
here are divers kinds of parterres, as bowling-green of pla 
parterres ; parterres of embroidery ; and parterres cut in 
work, in ſcroll-work, Sc. with ſand-allies between. 
An oblong, or long ſquare is accounted the moſt proper fgut 
for a parterre ; the ſides whereof ſhould be as two, or two t 
an half, to one. See Supplement, article PAR TERR I. 
is applied to 
or eſcutcheon, denoting it divided, or marked out into pa 
titions. See SHIELD, and EscUTCHEON. 
The French heralds, from whom we borrow the word, ht 
but one kind of parti, the ſame with our parti per pale, vid 
they call ſimply parti: but, with us, the word is 5 
all the ſorts of partitioning; and is never uſed without ſoot 
addition to ſpecify the particular kind intended. 
Thus we have parti, or parted per croſs, per ap” (2. pub 
per Lei, per bend dexter, per bend ſiniſter, per cbevlon x. 
See QUARTERING.. 3 
The humour of our anceſtors, Colombiere obſerves, tum 
much upon exploits of arms and chivalry ; they uſed of 
ſerve their battered and hacked armour as honourable ſym 
of their hardy deeds; and thoſe who had been in theÞ 
by the moſt cuts and bruiſe 
peared on their ſhields, To perpetuate the memo 4 
ſhields, and thus handed down to poſterity.—And WP, 
raldry grew into an art, and officers were appointed eh 
the manner of bearing, and blazoning z they gave 11% 
thoſe cuts, anſwerable to the nature thereof ; app called) 
om when all the others. F n 
1 1 parti per pale], c arti. per %% - 11) 
4 5 l drxter), — rail i per bend fo ; 
bee Cours, TRANcus, Oc. - pal 
rk 5 1731 33 100 5 3 OP 
| | 


when the ſhield is divided perpendicularly 


a cut in the middle from top td bottom. 
e cut is acroſs the middle, from fide 


T1 fer pale is 
| 110 2. halves, by 

Nat per falſe is when the c 
to fide. Lend dexter is when the cut comes from the upper 


22 the ſhield on the right hand, and deſcends athwart 


lite lower corner. | . | 
9 ſiniſter is when the cut, coming from the upper 
he corner, deſcends acroſs to the oppolite lower one. 
From theſe four partitions have proceeded an infinite number 
of others of various and extravagant forms. 2 
Iman, in his Aſpilogia, obſerves, that the preſent diviſions 
of eſcutcheons were unknown in the reign of the emperor 
Tpeodoſius; and were brought up in the time of Charle- 
magne, or later; they were little uſed among the Engliſh in 
the days of king Henry II. but more frequently under Ed- 
e — or upright ſection, he obſerves, is called in Latin 
laris, from its reſemblance to a palus, or ſtake ; and two 
— are often intire on the ſides, the huſband's on the right, 
and the wife's on the left —The direct ſection acroſs, being 
in the place of a belt, is called baltica, & c. ; 
When the ſhield is parti, and coupe, it is ſaid to be ecartelt. 
It is ſaid to be parti one from the other, when the whole ſhield 
is charged with ſome honourable bearing divided by the ſame 
line that parts the ſhield. —Here it is a rule, that one ſide be 
of metal, and the other of colour. Thus he bears ſable part: 
Pargent, a ſpread eagle parti from one to the other. 
MARTIAL cauſe. See the article CAUSE, 


darTIAL eclipſe. See the article ECL1PsE, 


6 DARTICIPATION, PAaRrTiciPATIo, that which gives us a 
= or ſhare in any thing, either by right or grace. | 
10 In Italy they diſtinguiſh participating officers, as protonota- 


ries, &c. which have a real function; from honorary ones, 
which have only a title, without any duty. or employ. 
dArTICIPATIONIS medium. See the article MEDIUM, 
ARTICIPLE, PAarTICIPIUM, in grammar, an adjective 
formed of a verb; ſo called, becauſe it ſt Il participates of 
ſome of the properties of the verb; retaining the regimen | 
and ſignification thereof: whence moſt authors confound it 
with the verb. 2457 
There are two kinds of participlet, the one called active, be- 
cauſe exprefling the ſubje& which makes the action of the 
verb; as legens, audiens, reading, hearing. The other, called 
ſve, becauſe expreſling the ſubje& that receives the action 
of the verb; as leftum, auditum, read, heard. 
As our adjectives are not declined, the participles, being real 
adjectives, are not declined neither: in the Latin, &c. where 
the adjectives are declined, the participles active are declined 
likewiſe —Thus they ſay audiens, audientis, audienti, &c. and 
in the French the parzciple paſſive are declinable like their 
— as J ay leu, elle a leue, nous avons leũt, &c. | 
e may take this occaſion to obſerve, that declenſion, or the 
hanging or not changing the termination, is a thing perfectly 
accidental to the ſeveral kinds of words: the Latins, e.: gr. 
have indeclinable nouns, as cornu and neguam; yet both Latins 


tor he and Italians decline their adverbs, as Fortiter, fartiſſime ; bene, 
? ln beniſſimo, &c. and ſome nations ſcarce conjugate their verbs 
G at all, Indeed the Engliſh do it very little in compariſon with 


| 
the Latins, Greeks, French, Sc. 


are In our language, the participles and gerunds are not at all di- 
ro fin ia ge, the particip 8 | 

ARTICLE, PARTICULA, in phyſics, the minute part of a 
dae body, or an aſſemblage or coalition of ſeveral of the atoms 
7. whereof natural bodies are compoſed, 1 
aſi ARTICLE, in the new philoſophy, is frequently uſed in the 
t into pt lame ſenſe with atom in the antient Epicurean philoſophy ; 


and corpuſcle in the latter. | 
of the more accurate writers, however, diſtinguiſh 
them ; making particle an aſſemblage. or compoſition of two 
or more primitive, and phyſically indiviſible, corpuſcles or 
atoms ; and corguſcle, or little body, an. aſſemblage or maſs 
of ſeveral particles, or ſecondary corpuſcles. 
Indeed, the diſtinction is of no great moment; and, as to 
molt purpoſes of phyſics, particle may be underſtood as ſyn- 
onymous with corpuſcle.. 
Particles then are, as it were, the elements of bodies: it is 
various arrangement and texture of theſe, with the differ- 
ence of the coheſion, &c, that conſtitute the various kinds of 
The font ſoft, liquid, dry, heavy, light, &c. 
Atractions, and always compoſe bi ticles of weaker 
2 and many + — 4 > — bigger par- 
1 „ whoſe vigour js ſtill weaker; and thus on for divers 
wane, till the p 
on the operations in chemiſtry, and the colours of na- 
tural bodies d | . : 
& fn nenne 
been of the PARTICL x of matter, the Epicureans imagined, 
7.00 e 3 che Ariſtotelians by 
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particles or corpuſcles cohere with the ym. 20 | 


reſſion end in the biggeſt particles, | 


PAR 

reft, that is, by nothing at all. But Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews 
it done by means of a certain p wer whereby the particles 
mutually attract, or tend towards, each other. fx 
By this attraQtion of the particles he ſhews that moſt of the 


phænomena of the leſſer bodies are effected; as thoſe of the 
heaven!y bodies are by the attraction of gravity. 


For the laws of this attrattion of the PARTICLES ; ſee AT- 


TRACTION, Dei Cri ba 1 | 
All bodies, the ſame great author ſhews, conſiſt of the ſame 
ſolid perfectly hard particles or corpuſcles. 


PARTICLE, in grammar, denotes à little indeclinable word, 


conliſting of one or two ſyllables at the moſt. : 
Thoſe are properly particles which are neither declined nor 
conjugated, * a | 
Brightland calls particles, manners of words, becauſe rather 
ſerving to expreſs the circumſtances ,and manners of other 
ideas and objects of the mind, than to repreſent any diſtinct 
objects of their own. WE 
Particles may be reduced under three heads : the firſt ſhew 
the manners or qualities of words, by being added to them; 
called adverbs. | | | | 
The ſecond denote ſome circumſtances of actions, and join 
words to words, ſentence to ſentence, Cc. 
The third expreſs the emotions of the ſoul. * 
It is in the right uſe of particles, Mr. Locke obſerves, that 
more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs 2nd beauty of a good 
ſtile. To expreſs the dependence of his thoughts and rea- 
ſonings one upon another, a man muſt have words to ſhew 
what connexion, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, empha- 
ſis, Sc. he gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourſe, 
This cannot be rightly underſtood, without à clear view of 
the poſtores, ſtands, turns, limitations, exceptions, and ſe- 
veral other thoughts of the mind. Of theſe there is a great 
variety, much exceeding the number of particles that moſt 
languages have to expreſs them by ; for which reaſon it hap- 
pens that moſt of theſe particles have divers, and- ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. | 8 6 
Thus the particle BUT, in Engliſh, has ſeveral very different 
ſignifications : as in, but to ſay no more, where it intimates a 
ſtop of mind in the courſe it was going, before it came to 
the end of it. I ſaw but two planets; Vere it ſhews, that the 
mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed with a negation of 
all other. You pray, but it is not that God would bring you 
to the true religion, but that he would confirm you in your 
own. The former of theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the 
mind, of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould 3 the latter 
ſhews, that the mind makes a direct oppoſition between that 
and what goes before. All animals have ſenſe, but a dog is 
an animal: here it ſignifies the connexion of the latter pro- 
poſition with the former. - = 
PARTICLES is alſo a term in theology, uſed in the Latin church 
for the crums or little pieces of conſecrated bread, called 
arty in'the Greek church. | | 
the Greek church they, have a particular ceremony, called 
ro MigtS wt, of the particles, wherein certain crums of bread 
not conſecrated, are offered up in honour of the Virgin, 
St. John Baptiſt, and ſeveral other ſaints. They alſo give the 
name 7e99@op«, oblation, to theſe particles. . 
Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has a little treatiſe ex- 
preſs, Tip! Toy weeidav, wherein he endeavours to ſhew the 
antiquity of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in; the 
liturgies of St. Chryſoſtom, and Baſil. | 3 
There has been a conſiderable diſpute on this head, between 
dhe reformed and the catholic divines. Aubertin and Blondel 
"Explain a paſſage in the theory of Germanus, patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, where he mentions the ceremony of the 
* as in uſe in his time; in favour of the former: 
eſſieurs de Port Royal conteſt the explanation: but M. 
Simon, in his notes on Gabriel of Philadelphia, endeavours 
to ſhew, that the paſlage itſelf is an interpolation ; not being 
found in the antient copies of Germanus: and conſequently 
that the diſpute is very ill grounded. * | 
PARTICLE out of ſhare, in aſtronomy. See PARTICULA ex- 
os; oo | . 
PARTICULA exſors, in aſtronomy, the difference between the 
æquatorial triangle LAC (Tab. Aftron. Fig. 32.), and its 
fellow BLZ. 15 
To find the particula exſors, the menſtrual eccentricity AC, 
and the annual argument of longitude H A D, being given; 
from the data in the triangle BCA, find the hypothenuſe 
AB to the angle C, and to the angle CAB find the ſubtenſe 
CB. Multiply C B into half the menſtrual eccentricity A C ; 
the product is the area of the triangle AC B. Find likewiſe 
the area of a circle deſcribed by the radius of the eccentric 
BL. Then as the area of the circle is to 360% or 129600; 
ſo is the area of the triangle AC B to its value in thoſe ſe- 
conds: which value is the particula exſors. uy. 
PARTICULAR, ParTiIcuLaRis, a relative term, referring 
©. to- ſpecies, or individual; and oppoſed to general, or uni- 
verſal. See GrNERAL, . 8 1 


\ 


In the ſchools, particular is defined to be ſomething included | PAR x, in law. See the articles PAR TIESG„, and Cn aun 
under an univerſal; as man under animal. PART. 1 


ASSA, | 


Though ſometimes it is alſo taken for an individual, as Peter. | PAR r v, in the military ſenſe, is uſed for a ſmall body of _ * 
See bibo. whether cavalry, infantry, or both, commanded out a; vs 4 
There is this difference between particular and ſingular, that | expedition. . q Sab. 
particular denotes a thing taken as a part; as Peter in reſpect | A party of cavalry carried off a great number of cattle, 3 pass 
of mankind.—W hereas ſingular denotes the part taken after | the French military law, thoſe who go out on partie, ng = 
the manner of a whole; as Peter conſidered in himſelf, have an order in writing from the commanding office « . 
PARTICULAR ver ment. # AVERMENT. be at leaſt twenty in number, if ſoot; or fifteen, it 1 e 
PARTICULAR cauſe. CAUSE. otherwiſe they are reputed as robbers. | pack nh 
PARTICULAR character. CHARACTER, PARTY jury, in law, See MeDitTAs lingue. 
PARTICULAR executor. EXECUTOR. —_— in heraldry. See the articles Parry, Pais, A 712 
PARTICULAR geography. | GEOGRAPHY. ESSE. A. 
PARTICULAR _—_ N Y GRAVITY. PARVISE. See the article PERvISE., 3 
PARTICULAR maps. ; * { Map. PARULIS *, NAPOTATE, in medicine, an inflammation of of ſea, 0 
PARTICULAR nature. | 8 0 NATURE. gums, attended with a violent pain, and an impoſture. -ven for 
PARTICULAR qualities. 8 QUALITY. | ometimes ending in an ulcer, and ſometimes in a Cage out of, 
PARTICULAR rheumatiſm. RHEUMATISM, ' fiſtula, gangrene, Cc. The $0, 
PARTICULAR tenant. TENANT. The word is Greek, formed of Se, near; and «1 8 ont + 
Par TICULAR theorem. | THEOREM. ? — 2s | : lebrated 
PARTICULAR winds. - > Wirps. Sennertus orders it to be cured by revulſion, derivation, a the king 
PARTICULARIST, among polemical divines, a perſon who] proper gargariſms. Care is to be taken in the beginniy nenb 
holds for particular grace, i. e. who teaches 6r believes, that | prevent an impoſtumation. | ral 75 
Chriſt died for the ele& only; and not for mankind in gene- | PARVUM cape, See the article Cape. and ther 
ral. See GRAcE. , ; PASCHAL, PasSCHAL1s, ſomething belonging to the ls ſome ot! 
PARTIES, in law, are thoſe who are named in a deed, or fine, | Paſſover, or to the Chriſtian Eaſter. Among 
as parties to it: e. gr. thoſe who levy the fine, and to whom] The paſchal lamb was a lamb which the Jews cat wich act martin, 
the fine is levied. BS) of ceremony, in memory of their having been brought as herrir 
So they who make any deed, and they to whom it is made, of ſlavery in Egypt. It ſhould be eaten Randing, the la Mr. Dei 
are both called parties to the deed. girt, the ſtaff in hand. | that—th 
PARTILE efpez?, in aſtrology, an exact and full aſpect of any | PAscHhAL canon. See the article CanoN. the turtl, 
kind. 2 * A —— taper. See the article TA ER. 2 
Thus a partile conjunction is, when two planets are preciſely | PASCHAL rents are rents or annual duties paid by the ink; air, an 
in the ſame 8 longitude and latitude; but if one of clergy to the biſhop, or archdeacon, a1 their Fake = t inc 
them deviate a little to the north, and the other to the ſouth, tions. ; unthinki 


. a ſpect or conjunction is no longer partile. They are alſo called ſynodali. | 
PARTING, or DEPARTING, a method of ſeparating gold | PAsc#AL letter, in church-hiſtory, a circular letter, wid 


and ſilver by means of aqua fortis. See Supplement, article] the patriarch of Alexandria firſt, and afterwards t 


he them anc 
QUARTATION. f antiently wrote to all the metropolitans; to inks i to ſteer t 
PARITTION, the act of parting, dividing, or diſtributing, a — the day whereon the feaſt of Eafter was to be cb — 
1 The denomination partitiones oratoriæ is alſo given to a dia- | PASQUIN, a mutilated ftatue, ſeen at Rome, in a core t SSAGE, 
1 — of Cicero's, between him and his ſon; in regard the] the palace of the Urſini. It takes its name from a covle:d two | 
| iſcourſe is, as it were, parted or divided between them, that city, called Paſquin, famous for his ſneers and gibes; al drew's c 
1 PARTITION, in law, a dividing of lands deſcended by common] whoſe was the reſort of a number of idle people, wos he raiſes 
1 law, or cuſtom, among irs, where there are two at] verted themſelves with bantering folks as they paſled h/ above 2 | 
| leaſt. | IX After Paſquin's death, as they were diggi g up the payenet The bea 
ö The partition is made — * whereof three are by agree- | before his ſhop, they found a ſtatue Tin antient gladiaa, while in 
0 | ment, the fourth by compulſion. well cut, but maimed, and half ſpoiled, This they ſet u the paſa 
« The firſt partition by agreement is, when the parceners di- | in the place where it was found, at the corner of the decea SSAGE, 
| | vide the land equally themſelves into ſo many parts as there |  Paſquin's ſhop z and, by common conſent, called it by ts conſiſting 
| | are coheirs. name of the defunct. | Cc. la{ty 
1 The ſecond is, when each chooſe ſome of their friends to make} From that time all ſatires and lampoons are aſcribed to ti What th 
8 : the diviſion for them. | 0 | figure, and are put in its mouth, or paſted againſt it; vi y 
. 1 The third is by drawing lots, thus: having firſt divided the] they came from Paſquin redivivus.—Paſquin uſually addr rſt notes 
ah land into as parts as there are perſons, they write every | himſelf to Marforio, another ſtatue in Rome; or Mar on the ot 
part ſeverally in a diſtin& ſcroll, and, ing it up, throw| to Paſquin, whom they then make reply. bones, by 


each into an hat, or ſuch a thing; out of which each one] The anſwers are uſually very ſhort, poignant, and unluch 

draws according to ſuperiority ; and ſo the land is ſeverally| When Marforio is attacked, Paſquin comes to his affiſtane; 

allotted. | | and Paſquin is aſſiſted by Marforio in his turn; i. e. the peojt 

The fourth pertition, which is by compulſion, is, when one] make the ftatues ſpeak juſt what they pleaſe. 

or more of the heirs, by reaſon of the refuſal of ſome other, | PASQUINADE, or PAs gui, is properly a fatirical lit 

ſues out a writ of partitione facienda ; by force whereof they | faſtened to the ftatu. f Paſquin. 

ſhall be compelled to divide. Hence, by extenfior the term becomes uſed for an f. 

In Kent, where land is of gavelkind nature, they call their | tire, lampoon, or ſneer upon the public, or upon the ru 

partition, ſhifting. powers. | 
Partition alſo may be made by joint-tenants, and tenants in| There is this difference between a paſquinade and a ſal; 
common, by aſſent, by deed, or by writ. that the end of the latter is to correct and reform; whe 
PARTITION, in muſic, 1s the diſpoſition of the ſeveral of | that of the former is only to ſcoff and expoſe. 
* a ſong, ſet on the ſame leaf; ſo as upon the uppermoſt ranges | The Italians have publiſhed ſeveral books, which the) a 
| of lines are found the treble ; in another the baſs ; in another | Paſguino in ęſtaſi, Paquin in an ecſtaſy. ' 
the tenor, &c. that they may be all ſung or played either | PASS, Pass Ape, in fencing, a leap, or advance upon the enen)- 
| Jointly or ſeparately... | Of theſe are ſeveral kinds; as voluntary paſſes, commenun 
| +  ParTITON, in architecture, that which divides or ſeparates | from the left foot out of meaſure of the firm foot; 3 * 
. jy dne room or apartment from another. 2 the enemy is not expected. 
| PARTITION, in 1 3 2 See the article QMARTERIN G. Others, neceſſary, made after a puſh from the right foot; uber 
| ParTIUM * See the article PxECE. | being ſo preſſed by the enemy as not to have time to fett, 
| PARTNER, and PARTNERSHIP. See Company, Co-] you endeavour to ſeize the guard of his ſword. _ 
= - PARCENER, and FELLOwSHIP. I - The meaſure of the paſris, when the two ſmalls of the ſy 
3  PAR-TOUT:., See the article Pass- par- tout. : are ſo near, as that they may touch one another. 

| PARTURITION, the act of bringing forth, or being delivered | There are paſſe: within, above, beneath, to the right, tbe lit 

E | of young, See DzLiveny. 1 and paſſes under the ſword, over the line, C. 

"EE PAR US, in medicine and law, the delivery of a woman, or | Pass of arms, in chivalry, a place which the antient knig 
1 the birth of a child. | | undertook to defend, 4. gr. a bridge, road, Cc. ubich ® 
N | Caſareu Parrys is that where the mother is cut open, and] not to be paſſed without fighting the perſon who kept. 

. 2 _ the child taken out at one fide. See CxSAREAN. The knights who held the paſt, hung up their arms 
| PARTY or Penn, a faction, intereſt, or power, conſidered | trees, , columns, c. for the purpoſe: and 
| . 'as oppolite to another. See Faction. , | as were dif] to diſpute the poſs, touched one of theſe 

0 : J.. f Ws 
| The French and Spaniards were always of oppoſite /parti:s : | mories with bis ſword, which was 3 challenge the oth | 
3 England has, for upwards of a century, been divided. into ,wo] obliged to accept. The vanquiſhed gave the victor ſuch p 
| | .* parties. See WIe, and Torr. as was before agreed on. i b pA 
| a * 5 4 
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PAS 
Pass A, in ph 


, which we call rains. 
Le PaSSE is ſometimes alſo uſed, 


Sid, or Fass Abo, in fencing, a thruſt or paſs. Sec 


PASS. | 
ASSADE 18 


=_ in the manage, 


7525 Uve See RAISIN. 


with leſs propriety, for 


alſo 4 benevolence or alms given to poor paſſen- 
Ass ADE, 


* a turn or courſe of an horſe 
backwards or forwards on the ſame plot of ground, paſſing or 


om one end to the other. 
N N or Right of PASSAGE, is an impoſi- 
tion, which ſome princes exact by their officers or farmers, in 
ai narrow, cloſe places of their territories, either by land 
2 ſea, on all veſſels, vehicles, and carriages of all kinds ; and 


„cen ſometimes on perſons or paſſengers coming in, or going 

| + | rts, &c. ö 

8 ps age of the Sound (that famous ſtreight, which carries 
us out of the German into the Baltic ſea) is the moſt ce- |. 

Py lebrated paſſage in Europe. The dues thereof 11 to 

1 the king and are paid at Elſenore or Cro- 


burg- : 
1b of PASSAGE are ſuch as only come to us at certain ſeaſons, 


and then diſappear again ; being ſuppoſed to paſs the ſea to 
{me other climate. I? 

Among the birds of paſſage are the ſtork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c. There are alſo fiſhes of paſſage, 


0 
herrings, mackerel, &c. 
N Mr. Derhan oduces it as a tematkable inſtance of inſtinct, 


their coming Jer. viii. 7. No doubt, the temperature of the 
air, and their natural propenſity to breed their young, are the 
t incentives to this migration: but how theſe untaught, 
unthinking creatures ſhould ſo exactly know the beſt and 
only proper ſeaſons to go and come from a place that would 
fire their generation, or, not afford convenient food for 
them and their young; or how they ſhould know which way 
to ſteer their courſe, and whither to 
deration. Phyſ. Theol. L. VII. c. 3. See Supplement, article 
MIGRATION: - 2 
$SAGE, in the manage, an action, wherein the horſe raiſes 
two legs together, an hind and a fore- leg, in form of St. An- 


he raiſes the other two; and thus alternately, never gaining 
above a foot of ground at a time. 1 


| by. 3 At h 
| The beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in keeping the legs a good 
"TE while in the air : 2 that aſide, the ( of the legs'in 
ane age is the fame as in pacing and trotting. 
leceaed ksSAGE, or PAsso, in muſic,” a portion of an air or tune, 


Ec. laſting one, two, or, at moſt, three meaſures, 


conſiſting of one, two, or three meaſures, compoſed in the 


tones, but only by obſerving the fame motion, number, and 


the kinds of contrapunto perfidiato. 
\SAGERS. See Ppt raph 


Montaniſts in the ſecond ce 


ical ld ſec „ who made profeſſion of per- 
petual ſilence, and, the better to maintain it, kept the thumb 
web continually upon the lips; founding their practice on that of 
he nig the t, Set a guard, O Lord, on my mouth.” 
St. Jerom 


RF eren 


2 SANT, in heraldry, a term applied to an animal in a 
N walk leiſurely ; or, to the ordinary poſture 

al ani 8. >. Fay , bi 444 $45; 70 
cle) Thus we ſay, he bears gules two lions paſſants over each other. 
Wy 3 lions, they frequently uſe the word 

amencit ag: P 
8 | OK, Passo, GE or TTA@HMA, is applied to the 
+ werent motioffs and agitations of the ſoul, according to the 

t: wheth erent objects that pteſent themſelves to the ſenſes.. 
© in broptiet), all thoſe motions, whereby the ſoul is carried to- 


*. «4 " 
0 1 v 
- * 


in its 
w. > 3 grief, &c. are the only real aan dure 
al tigen a8 : 
te 
3 | ſtabliſhe 
ek julgnent, with Rei ages arenen 


and evil: 


n manner 17, 
l te poſi 


112, CRams. 


or 


L. U. No 


N 
: 

ö 

3 . +, | 1 | 


acy, 4 term applied to thoſe 


conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort notes, as quavers, demi-quavers, | 
What the Italians call contrapunto d un ſol paſſo, is a portion | 


ful notes of a piece, and Which is to be afterwards imitated | 
on the other notes of the piece, not with the ſame chords or | 


houre, as in the notes of the firſt paſſage—This makes one of f 


ISALORHYNCHITES, PASSALORHYNGHIT2#; a fed of | 


” 


the fork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times, and | 
2 the crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the time of 


3 is a difficult conſi- 


drew's crols ; when, ſetting thoſe two on the ground again, 


% 


z as love, ambition, revenge, c. are rather 


of plea- | | 


us primarily to love him, as our ſupreme good; 


_ poſſrons. : 


Go 
The ſingle deſire of happineſs, then, 


all, chat is; fuch an action could anſwer. no farther ot 


| 15 « «Mo » 4 
| the body. HOES MISTING SG, ft > 
S | 8 I > 
2 - 


cation between ſoul and body is effected, we are, in a greit 
meaſure, ignorant: we have but very obſcure and fairit 
notions of any thing prior, or more ſimple, to reſolve it 
_ except the immediate will and agency of the firſt cauſe 
itſelf. 7 

Malebranche defines the paſſions to be all thoſe emotions na- 
turally ariſing in the ſoul; on occaſion of extraordinary mo- 
tions of the animal ſpirits, and the blood.—In oppoſition to 
thoſe motions of the ſoul, which are common to us with pure 
intelligences, and which he calls natural inclinations. | 
Though the paſſions be inſeparable from inclinations z and 
though a man be only capable of ſenſible love or hatred, 
becauſe he is capable of ſpiritual ones; yet does it ap 
juſt in that author to diſtinguiſh between them. Paſſions 


are much ſtronger and warmer than inclinations 5 their 


objects alſo are different; and ſo are their cauſes : in truth, 
aſſions and inclinations differ juſt as much as ſenſe and ima- 
ination. | 
effect, the paſſions of the ſoul are the impreſſions of the Au- 
thor of nature, which incline us to our bodies, and all things 
that may be of uſe to their preſervation : natural inclinations 
are the impreſſions of the Author of nature, which determine 


Philoſophers are not agreed about the number 
of the paſſionz : the ordinary diſtribution is into paſſions of 
the concupiſcible appetite, which are pleaſure and pain, deſire and 
averſion, love and hatred : and thoſe of the iruſcible appetite, 
which are anger, courage, fear, hope, and deſpait See 
the authors on the ſubject of Pages Deſcartes, 
who conſiders them phyſically ; | u, who gives us 
the tableau, or picture, of wt? ont ; La Chamire he 


Dr. Cheyne conſiders the ont as either ſpiritual or anithal: 
Spiritual paſſions he defines to be thoſe ſentiments produced 
in the Toul by external objects, eithet ſpiritual ones, imme- 
diately; or material ones, by the mediation of the organs of 
Amimal 
rits, or. bodies, immediately on the body. 


7 


Hence, as outward objects may be conſidered: either as goods 


or evils, the moſt natural diviſion of the paſſions, whether 
ſpiritual or natural, as they regard thoſe objects, is into plea- 
aruble and puinfil. f ? die 1 4 

And, in this ſenſe, all the pnſſons may be reduced to love and 
hatred; of which joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, are only ſo 
o 

appearances, ec. oſ the object. 
In effect, all the paſſions may not only be reduced to two; 
viz. love and hatred:5: but, perhaps, to; one, love; and even 
that may be all reſolved into ſelf-love ; and 
ciple of ſelf-preſervatiqn,,- or neceſſary. invincible deſire of 
pleaſure or happineſs. ' The reſt are only rivulets from this 
ſource, or ſpecial applications of this principle to particular 
Bog 1222707 ris bo with bam od ron LY 
Thus, the deſire of any thing, under the appearance of its 
goodneſs, ſuitableneſs, or neceſſity to our happineſs, conſtitutes 
the paſſion of love; the deſire of eſchewing or avoiding any 
— to be miſchievous, hurtful, or ive, 
conſtitutes hatred or averſion; the deſire of a good, which 
appears at the ſame time probable, and in our power, conſti- 
but, if the good appear improbable, difficult, or 


Se. 0 


fptin 


end than not acting; and conſequently. the action, as well 


the agent, would be ſo fur infigriificant and uſeleſs. He, who 


ſhould have no object at all of his love or averſion, hope or 


fear, joy- or grief, muſt be ſimply and purely indifferent to all 


action ; and nently he muſt either be in a ſtate of per- 
fect reſt and inaction, or in a ſtate equivalent thereto; herein 


the action ot ſuch a being could be of no more ſignificancy, 
a feather in the air. 


- The natural or occaſional cauſe of all the haltern, Malebranche 
_  makes'to'be the motion of the animal ſpirits, which. ate diffuſed © 


through che body, to produce and preſerye a tion 
ſuitabſe to the objeR perceived ; to the end that 


the order of the Creator, that our wills be followed by motipns 


of the body proper to execute them; and that the motions of 


the body, mechanically excited in us by the view, of extexnal 


ohſekts, be accompanied with'a puſſipn of the foul, which in- 
 clines-26-will or nill what appears ſerviceable et poxious to 


- #4 1 


% 


*#.; 


HIT 
* 


and diviftem 


elena he defines to be thoſe effect produced by ſyi- 


is into a prin- 


hen] 
obga, is 


* 


chan the uncertain fuctuation of an atom, or the quivering, of 


mind may mutuaſly affift each other on this occaſion, it 
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15 5 inipreſfgn of the will of the 88 that 
unites us thus intimately to a piece of matter, and occaſions 
this reciprocations of motions and ſenſations : were this im- 
proton of the Creator's will ſuſpended a moment, we ſhould 
delivered from all dependence, all p4fjons, &c. For, what 
people uſually imagine of a connexion between the 
. motions of the ſpirits and blood, 1d the emotions of the ſoul, 
is wholly inconceivable. 
Certain little parts of the bile, ſay they, move with ſome vio- 
lence — fibres of the brain; therefore the ſoul muſt 
1 rally troy ſome Jaffe, and this pafſids muſt 
| be anger, ras at relation can we con- 
coive the faults of an enemy, a paſſion of contempt 
| & hatred, and a bodily motion of the rts of the blood | 
ng certain parts of the brain? — wnjen 
or alliance of two things ſo different as ſpirit or matter be 
effected, but ſolely by the omnipotent will of the Author of 
nature? 
It is à point, about which the divines and philoſophers 
never 


can 


+ "nd mats of th boy, be the gif of nave 


.— and of 2 extent, according to the different 
conditions, ages, ſexes, ons, objects, Ee. 
; - Thus, & LEP: our union or relation to the ſenſible objects we 
| oo > png Gut to things we have only heard 
of, And thus, as the 3 have a relation to many more 
than others, their flavery'is' more extenſive. A general, | 
1888 retains of has a relation to all his ſoldiers, as they all re- 
3 hn — in whoſe Fabwhe i 


the world: 

wid we hou never have — þ A. children 

2 not mind the ſame 1 with ho gone. A le. Women 

ilies and —— but 

it is for them to defend 

it ; they mind — offices, &c. Nor is there a leſs va- | 
oy uad T rr 2 15 

peop 0 


every paſſion chert 
fiſt, the the — the 1 te jaw makes 


of the relation the object bears to us. The 
2 


1 new de- 


f 3 oy; which —— — — — 
N * and are, as it were, che characteriſtics 

? The rennen | 
- ſpiri parts of the : before | 
nay equally ded trough —— ſpirits were 
new k be diſturbs the whole con y; and the 
the ſpirits are ſont i into the muſcles of the arms, 


a „Ce. The fiſth is, the ſenfible emotion of the ſoul, 


| ſudden | | 
- The ſixch is, BN Capes by hi of love, hatred, 
n the intellectual view of good or evil, but by the differ- 


* Pram. The laft is,'a certain ſenſation of joy, or an inward ſa- 
— - GsfaRtion, which 'detains the ſoul in its paſſion, and-arteſts its 
in the ſtats it ought to be in with regard to that abject. 
M ede 
n 
-\ health or diſeaſe. | 


1. 


= 


a 


ene of the ec judy we form « 1 
elde, as either good * organs of ſenſation 0 
bK impreſſed or 


ted ; 
of motion; which, it is apparent, are reciprocal, 

ler mutually from each other, whether the impreſſion be 
el chat is, any 
le r 


whence ariſe certain ſenſations, and certain mo- 


822 2 hom 


- minates in mere indolence, which diſpoſes the perſon to x 


1 


and i 


P AS 


mind, from the mere 1 of an object, will be 


lowed with a like eaſy, placid undulatian of the Organs, 


The painful paſſions, then, as well as bodily pain, 1 _ 
nervous fibres with a violent motion, which lug al, al 
nately into forcible contractions and dilatations, or ſtreng — 
and increaſes their muſcular force and action. While thenth = 
pain, or uneaſineſs of deſire, annexed to the Paſſtans, an; — 
p_ on the nerves, is moderate, and reſtrained Within f fere! 
unds of nature, ſuch ſtimulating defires have a good And 
as they ſtrengthen muſcular motion, keep up the ci or p 
of the blood, promote the natural ſecretions, and excite x by r 
to thoſe actions and exerciſes, wherein animal life, health, 1 + orga 
vigour, conſiſt. But where the uneaſineſs, annexed to the the | 
is too violent, ſuch a continual ſtimulus will gradually de mac 
a too great proportion of blood to the ſtimulated organs, h gene 
which the veſſels will be overſtretched and diſtended, the; inter 


muſcular force will be gradually impaired, and the equil 
of the blood and juices will be interrupted. And 2 


TY 


a mere painful ſenſation, will ariſe a complicated train o h comi 

dily illneſſes and pains, in conſequence of the eſtabliſhed in inter 

| A union Non 1 of ſoul and body. whic 
in, while we are wearing off the uneaſineſs of deſie 

nexed to any paſſion, we el : wa 


a ſenſible pl leaſure, or 
emotion; and the organs, hereupon, falling into ealy, un. 
form, placid undulations, the too great current of the h 
towards them is diverted, and the equilibrium is reſtored, j 
ſoon as the unenſineſs is all gone, the pleaſure ceaſes, and w 


and inaction ; till the return of ſome freſh defire, ſtimulati 
to farther ation, renews the ſame ſucceſſion and i interchays 
able ſeries. of pains and pleaſure. ' 
animal life : as the ſtimulus of te 
throws off the indolenct of reſt, and excites to action; oth 
E modera the pain of defire, creates a al: 
and then terminates in the former indolence and inal 
till freſh defires returning, ſtimulate to farther yy al 
continue the ſame round. 


= Cheyne divides the * ub into acute and chronical, 1 


And this is the circle 


* Lene and the ſame reaſon, as diſeaſes arch 
ivided 

The acute f „whether pleaſurable or painful, he obſer 
have much the fame effect, and operate after much the fn 


manner as acute diſeaſes do, They produce a briſk cir 
tion of the fluids, and conſtring 1 be ſolids for ſome ft 


time. Thus, ſudden guſts us of jo, or of grief, ſtimulates tic yl 
nervous fibres, and the of . and ther the pat 
give e bi b e and the fu Mood f 
| heart and jungs being involunt ) th ber mach, 
. den wore more neceſſary and immediate effects on "Thy preſſed, 
| joy eee ſhort ud and gre 
and — the bulk ſmall and frequent; though retaining o and ure 
breath ſome time, > nag ork intenſely on a painful og  fretche 
forces at expiration, which becomes a lui 
Thus, a fu 3 n 9 — 
thereb throwing | uantity o u 0 | 
— the — al veſſels of the face, Wick and biek conſtri 
and ſo. produces a Ful. The ſame principles will accou of the p 
for the eech of fear nd ang „ which make us change will be 
lour, and look red or "IM. blood is accelerated ur and will 
tarded in its, courſe, Ken and great fear do ſo can of the m 
the, nervous ſyſtem, that I. yaa alter the a 8556 
the parts: thus, the hair ſtand on end in a fright, ® 184 
the nerves be rendered {6 ſtiff and rigid, as to ſtop at an ſtrong d. 
the animal function; 3 whence fal and' ſometimes cc _ 5 
 Chronical paſſions waſte the nervous ſyſtem. gradually. I * 
een len in conſidering, ft gala and fi ure, and- 
ach a4 . the i . uff be at length um , du che in 
out and Keane, the reſt, by diſuſe, W ph reds 
Nee, n and ame 1 A 43 55 rob c vit 
lancholy, hopeleſs love; al pri a (7 op 
— and ometins, 0 inde; terminate wi d 
. neſs; che realon is, that a t habit gf fixing oe 
in the imagination, (== A 5 diſpoſition in the nee 
"eons ama the foe gs [ the thought of it bf 
15 eke like breathing, or the motion 0 
heart. in India rs one or both Þ 
; long oh wer up bo tot they cannot bring tex 
n. of hea | 
2 3 * 0+ hed: | opp 
origin effects e eng. — Fon | 
— . — of the ura enomena 176 , 
2 — Þ er pk ©, 
"on take ae, any antecedent Ad ure vo 
| inferior 0 ind, on the contrary 
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| 2 breaſt and abdomen, particularly to the heart, lungs, ſto- 
4; 


and y to-the parts thus ſtimulated, they e over- 
8 e a ſenſe of pain, weight, and op- 


, into ; 
ee 2 
de in the brüit ] And 

eſpecially : 
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the natural heat, and fix a ſtimalus or comprefſion | 
2 ide geen preſs their charaRteriſic ſenſations, or 
2* All the 74 of — and * eſpecially upon the ceſo- 


rifice of the ſtomach. | 
YT 7 the different modifications on the 


Vadckes of SIE and thus diſcover themſelves by the dif- 
ſerent modulation and tone of the voice. 8 
And hence he infers, that the ner ves of the eighth conjugation, 
vagum, are the principal inſtruments of the paſſions ; 
or — whereof they are variouſly impreſſed, modified, and 
— ned: theſe, therefore, which are diſperſed to all parts of 


mach, li _— h , inteſtines, the organs of 
— &c, — as pathetics of the firft order ; the 
intercoſtal, which y all the diviſions of the par va- 

he calls pathetics of the ſecond order ; the nerves, which 
Bede muſcles employed in reſpiration, and have the neareſt 
communication with thoſe of the par vagum, by means of the 
intercoſtal, he calls pathetics of the third order ; and the nerves, 
which immediately diſpenſe ſenſe and motion to the ſeveral 

of the head, and have a — 2 with 

vagum pathetics of the order. 

to — then, the organs, which are im- 
mediately ſupplied with nerves from the par vagum, or pathe- 
tics of the firſt order,—will be firſt affected in the paſſions, and 


that with the ſmalleſt degree of i ed motion ; with which 
the — communicating immediately with the intercoſtal, or 


ſecond order of pathetics, keep pace, and are affected almoſt at 
E44 and with che ſame motion; then the organs 
ſapplied with the third order of - pathetics, or the nerves 

in the muſcles of reſpiration, are affected; and, 
57 the organs of ſenſe and motion in the brain itſelf, by 
which ſenſation and imagination are perfo 
forcible emotion ; by which, the ordinary operations of ſenſe, 
j c. are much diſturbed. | 
Reel confirmed by 


gradual riſe and progreſs of the pa is 

fact, obſervation, and experience; —— 

ted, and by what ſteps they make theſe advances, requires 

ſome farther conſideration. n 8 | 

it may be obſerved then, that the quantity of motion impreſſed 

on the pathetic nerves in any paſſion, is always proportional to 
ſtrength of the deſire ; but fuch impreſſed motion is not 


, ar too tinued, theſe inferior organs are the firſt 


very numerous; el 


i id 
tion 


is attended 
ith aſceming probability of obtaining or effecting it, this ap- 
rm. by $0 00 6g A intenſeneſs of the pain of the de- | 
ure, and taking off the too violent action of the pathetic nerves | 
du dhe inferior organs, puts the pathetic ſyſtem in an eaſy, na- 


tural, uniform, undulation; by which, the equilibrium of the 
| love, j „hope, 


blood being reſtored, the pleaſurable paſſions 
eue howdy —— ite, and the 


antun! heat will be diffuſed, and, by the action of the pathetic | 
organs, the ſeveral ſymptoms will be 


nerves on their | | 
produced, which diſcover their placid emotions. Where the 


| telire is yery keen and intenſe, we ſee what 2 igious force 
' twill impres.on the 


the actions of en, and 


ceeding ſtrong, and the impreſſed motion univerſal, the pathe- 
de nerves of Fourth or Lig 


N ‚ẽ u / 
madmen have their imagirittion as 


4 IL Gower Nanny 


Pass10Ns, in 


rmed, are put in |. 


He begins his ern of pq 
ore 


ſtimulus of deſire being ex- 0 - 


1 order come do de dz that 
17 the organs of ſenſation and imagination in che brain are 
r ſuch violent vibrations, as to diſturb ce opera- 
ö On. R . | " 


Hen * See IMAGE TAN, and SENSATION. - | 
| we may obſerve'the/heights, or extremes, of che prepared 
an, ul and plesſurable Mors the one riſing ar 
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one hangs over the underſtanding, like a glaring, dazling light, 
which 95 and leads us on with zeal and N 
the other like a thick, black, and diſmal cloud, that ſinks all 
the powers of nature. into the depths of miſery and deſpair. 


Cœliac Passiox. See the article CogL1Ac. 
. NN Passlox. See the article HypocuonDRIAC. 


eric Passion. See the article HysTER1C, 


Lac Passion. See the article IL IAc. 
„denote the paſſionate ſentiments, geſtures, 


actions, &c. which the poet gives his perſons. 

The paſſions are, as it were, the life and ſpirit of the longer 
poems. Their neceſſity in tragedy and comedy is obvious ; 
nor can the epopceia ſubſiſt without them. 

It is not enough that the epic narration be ſurpriſing ; it muſt 
likewiſe be moving and paſſionate, hurrying away the reader's 


mind, and filling it with anxiety, joy, terror, or ſome other 


violent paſſion, and this for ſubjects which it knows are feigned. 


Though paſſions be always neceſſary, yet all are not equally 


nec „ot ſuitable to all. Comedy has joy, and agreeable 
ſurprizes, for its part: tragedy, on the contrary, has terror and 
compaſſion. The proper n of the epopceia is admiration ; 
tho” the epopceia, as a medium between the two others, takes 
in both their kinds of paſſions ; as we ſee in the griefs of the 
fourth book of the ÆEneid, and the games and diverſions of the 
fifth. Admiration, in effect, is conſiſtent with each; we ad- 
mire with joy the things that ſurpriſe us agreea eeably, and with 
terror and grief thoſe that amaze and afflict us. 
Beſides the general paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes the epic from 
dramatic poems, each epopceia has its peculiar paſſion, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other epic poems. This peculiar ge 
ſtill follows the character of the hero. Thus, wra 

terror reign in the Iliad, becauſe Achilles is wrathful, and 
Ta4yTW 1X74 YA0747" ar\pwr, the moſt terrible of men. And, 
on the contrary, the ZEneid is all in the tender, ſofter paſſions ; 
ſuch * the character of Eneas. The prudence of Ulyſ- 
ſes not allowing theſe exceſſes, we find none of them in the 
1 18 


* As to the conducting of the paſſions, to make them have their 


effect, there are two things required ; vi. that the audience 


be prepared or diſpoſed to receive them; and that ſeveral in- 


compatible paſſions be not mixed together. 15 
The neceſſity of diſpoſing the audience is founded on the na- 


| tural neceſſity of taking up things where they are, in order to 


remove them elſewhere. The application of this maxim is 
ealy ; a man is calm and at eaſe, and you would put him in a 
paſſion by a diſcourſe made on purpoſe. You muſt egins then, 
to him 3 


in a calm manner; by this means you join yourſel 
1 ether, he will not fail to follow 


in all the paſſions, to which you lead him inſenſibly. 
Nw ſhew your yy_ I", you will be as ridiculous, and 
» 


| have as little as Ajax in the Metamorphoſes; in 
whom the ingenious Ovid gives a fine example of this failing. 


and with the 


moſt violent figures, judges, who are in che deepeſt 


— Sic terve, 
Litora proſpexit, claſſemgue in litore, vultu; 
Protendenſque manus, Agimus, prob 2% inguit,  _ 


Ante rates cauſam, & mecum confertur 1. 
The neceſſary diſpoſitions ariſe from ſome preceding ; 


or, atleaſt, from ſome action, which has already begun to raiſe 


the paſſions ere they are mentioned. The orators themſelves 
2 
till the end of their diſcourſe, yet, when they 


he would have d al 
againſt Catiline,, which it was to 
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, fear, or the enge, of ſomething horrible, c. he will 

in with ſome deſcription of the place, c. In the 
Troades, Hecuba and Andromache being prepared to hear the 
violent and barbarous death of their ſon ax, whom the 
Greeks precipitated from the top of a tower; what booted it 
to tell them, that, of the ſpectators that crouded from all quar- 
ters to ſee the execution, ſome placed themſelyes on ſtones, 
which the ruins of the walls made to project; that others 
- ſhook their legs, as being placed too high? c. "4x 


Ala „ cujus e cacumine 
Erecta ſummos turba libravit peer; 


The ſecond thing required i in the management of the paſſions 
is, that they be found pure, and diſengaged from any thing 
"that N prevent their effect. 

. _ Polymythy, therefore, i. e. a multiplicity of fables, actions, or 
© Hiſtories, muſt be avoided : all adventures much broken, and 
bard to be retained, and all intrigues intricate, and difficult to 

conceive, are at once to be excluded. Theſe embarraſs the 

mind, and require ſo much attention, that there is none to 
ſppare for the paſſions.” The ſoul muſt be free and diſengaged to 
feel; on the contrary; we divert ourſelves even from our real 
ſorro by an application to other things. 
Bit, of alt others, the greateſt enemies to the paſſions are the 
e themſelves : they oppoſe and deſtroy each other; and 
two oppoſite ones, e. Er. joy and ſorrow, meet in the ſame 
nl they will neither of them ſtand it. It is the nature 
of theſe habits that impoſes this law: the blood and ſpirits 
© Eannot\ move gently and equally, as in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
| and; at the ſame time, be ſtopped and ſuſpended with a vio- 
' lence occaſioned by admiration. Nor can they be in either 
of thoſe ſituations, while fear calls them from y outer 
of the body, to aſſemble them about the heart, or rage ſends 
chem into . muſcles, and makes them act there with vio- 
lences to the operations of fear. 
The ca ** effects, therefore, of the paſſions in the ſoul 
- hf Wbeiuked; in order to be able to manage them with all 
| their force. Virgil furniſhes two examples of what we have 
| ſaid about the ſimplicity ement of each paſſion, in 
the deaths of Camilla 2. and nr the Ænueid. 1 


PASSHON, in heraldry.—Crofs of Pass rox is a croſs thus called, 
Decal in 


ſhape of that whereon our Saviour ſuffered ; 


i. e. 


not croſſed in the middle, but nearer the top; with arms ſhort, 1 


in proportion to the length of the ſhaft. ö 
Pxssion- WER, the week next preceding Eaſter. * 


It is thus called from our Saviour's paſſion, i. e. his crucifixion, | 


ee. which happened on the Fans week, now called 
Gool-Priday. © 
a term of ase implying thing to faſter, or un- 


© «A minated ate. 
Ref TA philoſophers conceive an ave yowerz and | 
In civil life, we fay, ſuch : a perſon, in ſuch an election, has 


„% „ + +a 


both an active voice, and paſſe ve, i. e. he i is both capable of; 70 


— Ez 


electing, and of being ele 


a een to an ed which wo owe: ; 
| lon do an bhv debt, Wm! is o Ww- 


| N duide d Hake principles, or 5 into active 

25 Atid 5 5 — Paſſer are ſuch as have no active force inherent 

. — and which only act by . 
* e bs 5 in 


hlegm, og eme ayralofalt, and, in ee, 


Were: ph of fire, -which they will have the only prin- | 


'of action and motion in the univerſe; + - 
Par ® Ffir. Des the article Q e 
| PNs VE See UNDERSTANDING.” 
PASSIVE prayer, in che e of myſtic — is a — 
e or ligature of the intellsstua! faculties, in vir- 
dd fern Sek "of itſelf, and as to its o-] n 
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' the achion of Tome other; which, in reſpe& hereof, is 
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I am in all its inflexiotis, Joined to the . J fh ele 

Tam Jax frog, in Latin, laudor; in Frenc 7 ſuis laue: 1 
raiſed, Fay #t# lout, laudatus ſum, &c. 0 

News ASSIVE is a verb, chat has a paſſive conjugation, bu: 


neuter ſignification. 
Of thele there are a vety ſmall number in Latin, more i 
French, and fewet = Engliſh : as, I am entered, in 
fam, Fe ſuis entri, &c a ri 
-- Grammatians are frequently miſtaken here, taking fx 
neuters paſſeves, which, in effect, are actives, and only diff 
in that they a& on' themſelves, by adding the pronoun perſch. 
al; and which, on that footing, n rather be 
actite, than neuters paſſive. 77M 
Some admit of no genuine paſſive verbs in the modern tong 
ſuch,we mean, as anſwer to the notion of paſſives in the ante, 
where all is done by different terminations. On which f 
there ſhould be none but actives paſſive, and neuters wo, 
— vaſſalage. See the article VASSAL ACR. 
PASSO. See the article PAss Ack. 
PASSOVER; NAZXx4, a ſolemn feaſt, celebrated among th 
Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon next after the ye. 
nal equinox, ” . 
This feaſt was called, by the antient Latins and Greeks, jak, 
not from 207 @, I ſuffer, as Lactantius weakly imagines; by 
from the Hebrew Og peſabb, paſſage, leap; the deſig o 
te feaſt deu to commemorate the deſtroying angels paſty 
over the es of the Iſraelites, when he entered in, and t 
ſtroyed the firſt-born in thoſe of the Egyptians. 
— weakly imagine, that it was in memory of theit belt 


ed-ſea that the paſſover was inſtituted; thou 


it 
; — held, and had its name, before t ht 
took a ſtep of their way out of E and conſequently ſexe 
ral days before their paſſing the Red-ſea. 


Beſides the paſſever celebrated on the fourteenth of the fi 
month, there was a ſecond paſſouer held on the fourteenth d 
the ſecond month after the equinox, inſtituted by God in fr 
vour of travellers, and fick perſons, * attend a 
the firſt, nor be at Jeruſalem on the day. 
The Greeks, and even ſome of the catholic doctors, from de 
xviiith chapter of St. John, take occaſion to conclude, that 
ae anticipated the day marked for the pafſover in the hu; 
the authority of three evangeliſts to evince te 
contrary. /' 
F. Lamy is ef opinion, hat he did not attend at the paſo 
the laſt year of his life; which ſentiment has drawn upon hin 
- abundance of oppoſers. 
F: Hardouin maintains, that the Galileans celebrate the juſ- 
over on one day, and the Jews on another. 
PASS-PAROLE,” a command given in the head i an army, 
neren rear, by sit from mak 
to mou 
PASS-PAR-TOUT, a maſter-key z or key that opens ;indifer 
ently ſeveral locks belonging to the ſame RC 
P — a licence or letter from a 
ng liberty and ſafe - conduct to travel, enter, — _ 
of hi his — freely, and without moleſtation. 
| The-paſſport is properly given to friends; and the ſaſe um 
duct to enemies. See Sar ER-Cπ ,frtvtt. 
Paſquier takes paſſport to haye been introduced for ' paſſer 
tout. Balzac mentions a very honourable paſſport given by a 
emperor — a 88 in theſe terms: If there be am o 
on ſea, hardy enough to moleſt Potamon, let him cu. 
ſider — be ſtrong enough to war with Cris 
PASSPORT | is alſo uſed for a amy g by a prince wy the 
importing or exporting merchandizes, moyeables, G. wie 
3 duties. 
Merchants ſometimes procure ſuch paſſports for certain kk 
- of- commodities; and are always given to 
and miniſters, for their „ equipage, Cc. | 
Pazspome-i is alſo a licence obtained for the importing or 


: bend of merchandizes deemed contraband, and 


war, horſes, corn, wool, G. upon paying duties. 
A OLIN Far wen, a fagot, or a 
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| - in review: or muſter, to ſhew, that his company is 


Ac. 
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the check with 


tariffs, Sc. as gold, filyer, precious ſtones, amm | 


- ſaldier;+hotinrolled, whom the captain or colonel make pe 
a e pay .thertof to bins Poo See Paco 
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| ef uſe of paſt-board is in the binding of books, and 
- . of Ca, hat-caſes, gloves, Cc. See 
Wr ſition of flour, wrought u 
STE, in cookery, a ſoft compolition of four, 8 p 
ich proper fluids, as water, milk, or the like, to ſerve for 
— , coffins, therein to bake meats, fruits, Sc. 
Paſt is the baſis or foundation of pyes, tarts, patties, paſties, 
and other works of paſtry. I 
TE is alſo uſed in confeQionry, Se. for a preparation o 
2 fruit, made by beating the pulp thereof with ſome 
| Ws quid, or other admixture, into a ſoft pappy conſiſtence, 
ſ reading it into a diſh, and drying it with ſugar, till it be- 
| — as pliable as an ordinary paſte. See CONFECT. 
It is uſed occaſionally for making the cruſts and bottoms of 
F A proper admixtures, they make almond paſtes, 
apple. paſtes, apricot paſtes, cherry, curran, lemon, plum, 
peach, and pear paſtes. Ts R SR 
ASTE is alſo uſed for a preparation of wheaten flour, boi 
up, and incorporated with water ; uſed by various artificers, 
25 upholſterers, ſaddlers, bookbinders, &c. inſtead of glue or 
ze, to faſten or cement their cloths, leathers, papers, &c. 
ASTEL, See the article PASTIL. 


k 


= 


joint next the foot, and the coronet of the hoof. 

This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle-ſized horſes ; 
becauſe long paſterns are weak, and cannot ſo well endure 
travel, 

ASTERN joint, is the joint above the paffern. 

The paftern joint, after travelling, is very apt to be crowned, 
j. e. to have a ſwelling round it beneath the ſking in form of 
a circle, a third of an inch broad, 


= OD TEARS 


made of ſeveral colours, ground up with gum- water, either 
together or ſeparately ; in order to make crayons to paint 
with on paper or parchment. See CRAYon. G 
MasTIL, PASTILLUS, is alſo uſed for a dry compoſition, 
yielding a fragrant ſmell when burnt in a pertuming pan, to 
clear and ſcent the air of a chamber. 

It is compoſed of odorous reſins, mixed with aromatic woods, 
or drugs pulverized, and incorporated with mucilages of gum 
tragacanth. Some call theſe compoſitions ofelets of Cyprus. 
There are alſo paſfils for the mouth, chewed to procure a 
ſweet breath. Theſe have ſeveral names, and conſiſt of ſe- 
veral preparations, as muſcadines, conferves, Sc. 
ASTIL, or PASTEL, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the plant 
otherwiſe called woad. See Woap. 

ASTIL, in confectionry, is a preparation of ſugar with lemon- 
water, Cr. boiled up with gum-water, ftrained, beat up, 
and, by the addition of more dry ſugar, worked into a pliable 
paſte, and thus formed into round or oblong figures, and 
dried in the ſtove, See LozENGE. 

ASTINATION, a term ſometimes uſed in agriculture, for 
22 of opening, looſening, and preparing the earth for 
planting, 

ASTOR, originally, fignifies one that (paſcit) feeds. —Hence 
it was antiently uſed for a ſhepherd, or advocate ; and is now 
appropriated to a miniſſer, or one that has the cure of ſouls, 
ASTORAL, ſomething that relates to ſhepherds, paftores. 
Thepoets repreſent the innocence of the paſtoral life, and pa /- 
oral manners, in the moſt agreeable light. We muſt not 
imagine them ſo beautiful in nature as in their deſcriptions. 
ASTORAL, in poetry, denotes a compoſition, the ſubject where- 
of is ſomething in the pafforal, at leaſt in rucal life, and the 
perſons, ſhepherds, or at leaſt ruſtics, | 

Moſt authors, except the Engliſh, eſteem paſtoral of the 
dramatic kind ; and define it a dramatic piece, wherein the 
Perſons are clad like nymphs and ſhepherds, and act their 
on amours. The ſcene is always in the fields, or the woods; 
Whence Taſſo calls paſtoral, Po mane boſcareccia. 

duch are the Paſtor Fido of Guarini, the Aminta of Taſſo, 


d of 


Sc. Taſſo aſſumes to himſelf the honour of having invented 
paſtoral; but the firſt idea of this kind of drama ſeems to be 

car's due, who made the firſt attempt of this kind in 
1552. But Taſſo's Aminta, which did not appear till the 
. effacing what had been done by Beccari, the firſt 
» was forgot, and Taſſo was left as the inventor. 

'* certain this kind of paſtoral fable, compoſed according to 
8 ol the ſtage, was unknown among the antients. The 
- * and Latins have indeed introduced ſhepherds in their 
Ny Es, but theſe eclogues had nothing theatrical in them; 
Thi ve the ſhepherds ever brought upon the ſtage. 
oY kind of dramatic paſtoral is as yet but little known 
PI 5 nor haye we any thing conſiderable under the 
eclog Peftorals, but country pieces after the manner of the 
E. & or idyllions of the antients. Ro to ET, 
nd 2 even in this laſt view, ſhould have a little 
It mal be ben which may deſerve the title of a paſtoral ſcene. 


ovided be but ſnort. This rule of the plot 
ron! berg — Virgil. 2 | ON 
AL column, See the article CoLuUMN, 


Yor l. Laff. See the articl 
Vox, U. Ns Pay — ; e CRQSIJER, 


| 


)ASTERN, of a horſe, the diſtance between the fetlock or | 


ASTIL, or PasTEL, among painters, &c. a ſort of paſte | 


the Sylvia of Mairet the French poet, and the Camus of Milton, | 


digreſſions, m_ and but one ; yet, not ſo as to refuſe all | 


PAT 


PASTRY, that branch of cookery, which teaches the prepara- 
tion of pate with ſeveral ſavoury ingredients of fleſh, fruits, 
ſpices, ſugar, butter, &c. | 
Paſtry is chiefly converſant in the making of pyes, paſties, 
patties, cakes, biſcuits, &c. 

PASTURE, PasTURA, in our law-books, is any place where 

cattle are occaſionally fed. 

By which it differs from paſcua, which is a place ſet wholly 

apart for feeding, and never plowed “. | 
* Paſtura omne genus paſcendi fignificat, five in pratis, five in 

fipula, five in 1 a 3 : 2 — ft nf prin- 
cipaliter — pecoribus paſcendis, utputa in montibus, morit, 
mariſcis, & planis non cultis nec aratis. Lindwood. 

PASTURE ground is properly that which is not cultivated ; that 
is, it is neither meadow, nor arable z but reſerved for the 
feeding of cattle. 

The beſt domains are thoſe conſiſting in paſture ; they need no 
tiling, Holland is a country abounding much in paſture. 

Admeaſurement of Pas TUR E. See ADMBASUREMENT. 

PAST US, the procuration, or proviſion, which the king's or 
Jord's tenants are bound to make for them at certain days or 
ſeaſons, or as often as they make a progreſs to their lands. 
This, in many places, has been converted into a pecuniary 
fee; as in the procurations of the clergy. | 

PAS TV, in cookery, a work of paſtry ; being a preparation of 
ſome proper meat, as beef, veniſon, lamb, or the like, well 
boned, beaten up to a pulp, and highly ſeaſoned ; put up in 
a paſte, and then baked in an oven,—They alſo make veal 

ties, umble paſties, kidn ies, marrow paſties, &c. 

par ARINS. — 8 5 

PATAVINITY, PaTaviniTas, among critics, a fault ob- 

jected to Titus Livy, which he derived from his country 

Padua, by the antients called Patavium. 

Aſinius Pollio, as we are informed by Quintilian, taxed Livy 

with Patavinity.— But what this Patavinity conſiſted in, has 

given the critics a world of pain to find out. | 

Paolo Bene, profeſſor of eloquence in the univerſity of Padua, 
is of opinion, it muſt be underſtood of the inclination of that 
hiſtorian to Pompey's party. But would Pollio have re- 
proached him with an inclination, from which he himſelf was 
not exempt ? | 

Pignorius will have the Patavinity to conſiſt in Livy's retain- 

ing the vitious orthography of his countrymen of Padua, 

who wrote ſibe and quaſe, for fibiand quaſi : which he proves 
from ſeveral antient inſcriptions, 

F. Rapin takes the Patavinity to be only a faulty pronuntia · 

tion, which ſhocked the delicate ears of the people in the 

court of Auguſtus ; and favoured a little of the country. 


„ 


phraſes peculiar to the Padueſe. All we know for certain, is, 
that it was a fault in the language of Livy, not in the ſentiments 
or manners. In all probability, it is one of thoſe delicacies that 
are loft in a dead language. M. Balzac could not ridicule his 
dotard better, than by ſuppoſing he valued himſelf on having 
diſcovered the Patavinity objected by Pollio to Livy. 
Dan. Georg. Morhof has an exprels treatiſe, Ne 
Liviana, printed at Kiel in 1685. where he explains, very 
learnedly, the urbanity and peregrinity of the Latin tongue. 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, like what they call 
an horſeſhoe ; not always regular, but generally oval, en- 
compaſſed only with a parapet, and having nothing to flank 
it. It is uſually erected in marſhy grounds, to cover a gate 
of a town, or the like. See Hors ESHOR. 

PATEE,or PATTEE, a term in heraldry for a croſs, ſmall in the. 
centre, and widening towards the extremes. /. Tab. Her. fig. 76. 
The field is ſable, acroſs patee, argent, by the name of Crois. 
This form of a croſs is alſo called forme. ; 

Petty Par EES. See the article PETTY, 

PATELLA, in anatomy, a bone which covers the forepart o 
the joint of the knee; called alſo mala, rotula, and, popularly, 
the knee pan.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fg. 3. u. 21. fig. 7. u. 
25. The patella is roundiſh on the outſide, ſomewhat of the 
figure of a ſhield, and covered with a ſmooth cartilage, and is 

about two inches in diameter; over it ſlide the tendons of the 
muſcles, which extend the leg, as on a trochlea, or pully. 
But its more immediate uſe is, to hinder the leg from being 
bent forwards in extenſion ; which would of neceſſity be the 
caſe in this articulation, did not this bone, like a bolſter, 
check its rolling forwards ; in the ſame manner as the ole- 
cranum does the ſwing of the cubitus backwards. # 
In an ere& poſture, when one foot is ſet forwards, the whole 
weight of the body bears on the patella ; which, in this ſitua- 
tion, hinders the knee from bending backwards, and ſtrain- 
ing the muſcles: that inflect it behind. Hence it was that 
Galen's wreſtler, who had diſlocated his patella, found ſo 
much pain in going down hill. et ; 

PATENA, in the Romiſh church, the cover or lid of the cha- 

lice, made of the ſame metal therewith, ſerving to hold the 

particles of the hoſt, and given the people to kiſs, when they 

make an offering. F 


in Columella, for any broad flat veſſel. | | | 
PATENTS, or letters PATENT, in law, the king's letters, ſealed 


with the great ſeal; ſerving to convey the title or property of 
22 8 K ſome 


Morhof believes it to be a certain turn of expreſſion, and ſome 


It has its name patena, à patendo ; and this is a general name, | 
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PAT 


ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſtabliſhment, or | 
the like. See LETTERS Patents. na | 
They have their name becauſe delivered open, ut pateant 
omnibus ; by way of contradiſtinction from letters de cachet, | 
which are ſealed, | "0 


It is to be noted, that patents differ from writs : a coroner is | 


made by writ, not by patent. See Wait. | 2 
To this office, enacted 18 Jac. I. belong a clerk, &c. . 


PATENTEE, is he to whom the king grants his letters patent. | 


See LETTERs Patents. 


| PATERA®, among antiquaries, a goblet, or veſſel, uſed by 


the Romans in their ſacrifices; wherein they offered their 
conſecrated. meats to the gods; and wherewith they made 
libations. | 
* The word is Latin, formed from pateo, I am open; quod 
pateat, becauſe it had a great aperture: in contradiſtinction to 
bottles, c. which have only narrow necks, or whoſe aper- | 
ture is leſs than the body of the veſlel. 


On medals, the patera is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral deities 3 | 
and frequently in the hands of princes, to mark the ſacerdotal 
authority joined with the imperial, &c. | 
Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that, beſide the patera, there is 
frequently an altar, upon which the patera ſeems to be pour- 
ing its contents. 12 lt 
The patera was of gold, ſilver, marble, braſs, la, or earth; 
and they uſed to incloſe it in urns with the aſhes of the de- 
ceaſed, after it had ſerved for the libations of wine and 
liquors at the funeral. = 
The patera is an ornament in architecture, frequently ſeen 
in the Doric frieze, and in the tympans of arches. 

- PATERERO. See the article PEDRERO. 

PATERNITY, the quality of a father. . 
There is an immediate relation between the paternity of the 
282 and the filiation of the Son, in the myſtery of the 

rinity. 
Divine have a long time diſputed, whether paternity be a real 
and ſpecific character, which abſolutely diſtinguiſhes the Father 
from the Son; or whether it be a mere relation of ceconomy, 


— 


and ſubordination? On the one hand, if paternity be ſuppoſed | 


incommunicable to the ſon, and if it conſtitute a real and po- 
ſitive diſtinction; this ſeems to amount to tritheiſm. 
On the other hand, if paternity be only regarded as a mode, 
or a term of order and ceconomy ; there is no eſſential and 
intrinſic difference between the Father and Son: which is 
nothing leſs than Sabellianiſm. Tet 
PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's-prayer, a form ſo called from 
the two initial words thereof in Latin. 
PaTzRr-NosTER is alſo uſed for a chaplet or ſtring of beads ; 
© becauſe ſerving to number the rehearſals of that prayer. 
PATER-NOSTERS, in architecture; a ſort of ornaments cut in 
form of beads, either round, or oval; uſed on baguettes, 


afragas, Se. |; 29 

PATER-NOSTRE,, in heraldry. A croſs Pater-noſtri, is a 
croſs made of beads ;z as repreſented in Tab. Herald. Fig. 77- 
This croſs is to be. ſo ſhadowed in drawing, as that the 
ſphericity of the beads may appear; to diſtinguiſh them from 
beſants. 

PATH of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Flamſteed | 


in his doctrine of the ſphere, ſignifying a circle, deſcribed by | 


any point of the earth's ſurface, as the earth turns round its 


This point is conſidered as vertical to the earth's centre; and 

is the ſame with what is called the vertex or zenith in the 

- Ptolemaic projection. | * 
The ſemidiameter of this path of the vertex is always equal 

to the complement of the latitude of the point or place that 
deſcribes it; that is, to the place's diſtance from the pole of 

the world. * 8 
PATHE TIC, IA®HTIKOS, ſomething that relates to the 


paſſions; and, particularly, that is proper to wake or excite. 


* The word comes from the Greek 9, paſſion, emotion. 


The pathetic and ſublime have a near affinity. See STYLE. 
PATHETIC, in muſic, ſomething very moving, expreſſive, or 


ogli Se. 8 
PATHOGNOMONIC, TIASorNoMonixo 


They have their name pathetici from their ſery; 

the eyes in the various paſſions; and they ke to 
called amatorii, from the great uſe made 9 — Uh 
in lord 
, in meg; 


an eſſential ſign or characteriſtic; or a ſymptom Peculiar i 
t 


and inſeparable from, ſome diſcaſe ; and e N 
Thus Blancard, and after him Harris, So there 
there is nothing in all medicine that anſwers to de 
pathognomomic diſeaſe 3 and ſymptoms are too 4 a of 
And we are to judge of the former not by any one 15 | 
b 18 7. of ſeveral. ' Su, by 
PATHOLC *, HAeOAOTIA, that 3 
conſiders diſeaſes, both thoſe of the 2 1 Which 
mind; their natures, cauſes, ſymptoms, &&, © of th 


® The word is formed from the Greek 
and , diſcourſe, ' ay 74)S., paſſon, ff 
PATHOS, HAeSOE, paſſion, a term frequently uſd in g. 
of the movements which the orator . i his wg 
There is a world of pathos in his diſcourſe, —We (; — 
alſo uſe the word for energy or ſtreſs. Ker 
PATIENT, among phyſicians, a perſon under the direlin 
of a phyſician, or ſurgeon, to be cured of ſome diſeaſe, 
Agent and PATIENT. See the article Ac ENT. 
PATIEN TL muſculus, in anatomy. See LEVATOR Scapuls 
PATONCE, in heraldry—A Croſs Pa ro NCE, is a Croſsflory 
the ends; from which it only differs in this, that the ends 6 
ſtead of turning down like a flower- de- luce, are ena 
ſomewhat in the patee form. Vid. Tab. Herall. fig. 78. K 
PATRIS oof croſs patonce, argent, by the name of Lans. 
con ſcripti, in antiquity, a ination gi | 
— of — 3 IN Mc 
firſt. hundred ſenators appointed by Romulus 
called ſimply patres, fathers z another vented dein ny 
by Romulus and Tatius, upon the union of the two pen 
theſe latter were called patres minorum gentium, and the fr 
NN 
At length T arquinius Pr makin the number the 
hundred, the two latter claſſes — th of patres * 
_— n down to the former. | 
e afterwards en from among the kni 
* bor _— g the knights, were call 
Gloria PATRI. See the article GloxfA. 
Dower ex 85 u ParRIS. See thc article Down. 
PATRIARCH, PaTriarcaa, one of thoſe firſt fathers wh 
lived towards the beginning of the world; and who becane 
famous by a long line of deſcendants. ' | 
Abraham, Iſaac, Jab, and his twelve ſons, are the patriarch 
of the old teſtament: Seth, Enoch, &c. were antediluia 
patriarchs. The number of children is the benediction u 
character of a patriarch. | 


ſeſſion of ſome of the grand ſees, independent of the pay 
juriſdiction. a | | 

The patriarchate has been always eſteemed the ſupreme dy 
nity in the church: ſo that, to riſe by degrees, the biſhop hi 
only under him the territory of the city whereof he un 
biſhop ; the metropolitan commanded a province, and bu 


obſerved. 


Europe; Antioch in Aſia; and Alexandria in Africa: 
thus formed a trinity of patriarchs. 


3 
1 


1 


paſſionate; capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or equally chiefs of dioceſes, and equally ſuperior to 


; the like. In this ſenſe, we ſay the pathetic ſtyle, a pathetic 
; Agure, pathetic ſong, c. : 


chromatic genus, with its greater and lefler ſemi-tones, 


motions, now briſk, now languiſbing, now ſwift, now ſlow. 
Nieuwentyt tells us of a muſigian at Venice, who excelled in 
the pathetic to that degree, that he was able to play any of 
bis auditors into diſtraction; he adds, that the great means 
he made uſe of, was the variety of motions, &c. 
PATHETICI, in anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of nerves, 
. which ariſe out of the medulla oblongata.—See Tab. Anat. 
. goat 5- litt. m m. See alſo the article Nerve. 

The pathetici are the ſmalleſt nerves of the brain; they have 


lem, till after the council of Chalcedon in 451. For 
three patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
| [the pre-eminence} and privileges thereof. Thus, * 


| council of Conſtantinople adjudged the ſecond place o 


Nor is the term patriarch found in the decree of the — 
Chalcedon, whereby the fifth place is aſſigned to the b 


hind the nates and tefles, 


- | , | 4 
- = 


- their origin in the lower part of the medulla oblongata, be- 


4 


i, i 


PATRIARCH is alſo uſed in Chriſtendom for the biſh-ps in ph 


for ſuffragans the biſhops of his province; the primate ws 
the chief of a dioceſe, and had ſeveral metropolitans unde 
him; and the patriarch had under him ſeveral dioceſes, aol 
the primates themſelves were under him. But this order # 


not * | | 
Uſher, Pagi, de Marca, and Morinus, attribute the eftablil 
ment of the grand patrjarchates to the apoſtles. They ſupp 
that the apoſtles, according to the deſcription of the vob 
then given by geographers, - pitched on the three princpl 
Cities in the three parts of the known world ; viz. Rome n 


Others, far from attributing this inſtitution to the molle 
maintain that the name patriarch was unknown at the time d 
the council of Nice; and that, for a long time afterwars, , 
triarchs and primates were confounded together; as bein d 


| tans, who were only chiefs of provinces. Hence it 1s (4 
| D the title patriarch to all the chicfs of 55 
. n es, and reckons ten of them. In effect, it does not appeal, 

either aſcending or deſcending, is very proper for the pathetic ; | the dignity of patriarch was appropriated to the five grand f 


as is alſo an artful management of diſcords; with a variety off of Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jer ff 
when 


council of Nice regulated the limits and prerogative or 
| 


not give them the title of patriarchs, though it allowed " 
be 


biſhop of Conſtantinople, who, till then, was only 3 ſuffi 
of Heraclea ; it ſaid nothing of his patriarchate- ad F 
4 


| Jeruſalem ; nor did theſe ive mn un bn en wn r 


him c 
Patri. 
oppoſi 
But tl 
ing alt 


and fre 


were 2 
but w. 
This r 
ſtantin 
ing th 
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republi 
This d 
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Saxon þ 


ATRIC 


ries, wi 
centu 

of a M 
His diſt 
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perſon- 


Wy; 


—— 


ill man independent chiefs of dioceſes, who, 
The wag he juriſdiction of the grand patriarchs, 
ar 


; Il affairs of moment, within the compaſs of 
— ps aw came before them ; either at firſt hand, 
* by appeal from the metropolitans. + | 

conſecrated biſhops, appointed the time of Eaſter, c. 
2 in ſhort, was done without conſulting them z and 
” py rf were executed with the ſame regularity and 
reſpeCt as thoſe of princes. 


e and the churches of Gaul, Britain, &c. were never 
A 1 ay authority of the patriarch of Rome, whoſe 
x rity only extended to the ſuburbicary provinces. —There 
3 no exarchate or patriarchate, owned here ; 


—_— Na with the metropolitans, governed the church 


but the biſhops, 
L has the name patriarch became frequent inthe weſt, 


it was attributed to the biſhops of Bourges, and Lyons; but |' 


: in the firſt ſignification, viz. as heads of dioceſes. 
2 5 5 adds, that there bave been ſome abbots, who 
ha the title of patriarchs. 
: 4— is alſo applied to the chiefs of ſeveral churches 
"in the eaſt, who live out of communion with the Roman 
church: ſuch are the patriarch of the Armenians, reſiding 


in the monaſtery of St? Gregory; the patriarch of the _ 
A 


i lled Abuna ; the patriarchs of the Cophti, the 
— 2 Be. See ARMENIANS, Corhri, JACoBINs, Cc. 
- ATRIARCHAL, in heraldry. —A. patriarchal croſs, is that 
where the ſhaft is twice croſſed; the lower arms or traverſes 


being longer, and the upper ſhorter.—Such a croſs is ſaid to | 


belong to patriarchs, as the triple croſs does to the pope. 
pATRICIAN, PAaTRrIcivs, in antient Rome, a title given 
to the deſcendants of the hundred, -or, according to others, 
of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by Romulus, and by 
him called patres, fathers. _ b £5 
Patricians — wo originally the antient nobility ; in 
ion to the plebeians. 
2 and character of theſe antient families be- 
ing almoſt loſt and extinguiſhed, by a long courſe of years, 
and frequent changes in the empire; a new kind of patricians 
were at length ſet on foot, who had no pretenſions from birth, 
but whoſe title depended wholly on the emperor's favour. 
This new patriciate, Zoſimus tells us, was erected by Con- 
ſtantine, who conferred the quality on his counſellors, call- 


ing them patricii, not becauſe deſcended from the antient 


fathers of the ſenate, but becauſe they were the fathers of the 
republic, or of the empire. ; : 
Thi dignity, in time, became the higheſt of the empire. Juſti- 
nian calls it ſummam dignitatem : in effect, the patricians ſeem 
to have had the precedence of the conſulares, and to have 
taken place before them in the ſenate: though F. Faber aſ- 
ſerts the contrary, What embroils the queſtion is, that the 
two dignities often met in the ſame perſon; for that the 
patriciate was only conferred on thoſe who had gone through 
the firſt offices of the empire, or had been conſuls. = 
Pope Adrian made Charlemagne take the title of patrician, ere 
he aſſumed the quality of emperor z and other popes have given 
the title to other kings and princes, by reaſon of its eminence, 
FATRICIAN, PATRICIUS, is alſo a title of honour frequently 
conferred on men o fthe firſt quality in the time of our Anglo- 
daxon kings. See THANE. : 
{ATRICIANS, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denote antient ſecta- 
ries, who diſturbed the church in the beginning of the third 
century : thus called from their founder Patricius, preceptor 
of a —— called Symmachus. N 
His diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the ſubſtance of the fleſh is 
not the work of God, but that of the devil z on which account 
his adherents bore an implacable hatred to their own fleſh ; 
which ſometimes carried them ſo far as to kill themſelves. 
They were alſo called Tatianites ; and made a branch of the 
Encratites. See TATIANITE. IS 
[ATRIMONY, PATRIMONIUM, a right or eſtate, which a 
perſon-inherits from his anceſtors. 5 
name patrimony was alſo anciently given to the effects, 
or revenues, where with a church or religious houſe was endow- 
ed. In which ſenſe authors ſtill ſay the patrimony of the church 
of Rimini, of Milan, c. The duchies of Urbino and Spo- 


| leto are called St. Peter's patrimony. The church of Rome 


patrimonies in ſeveral countries, in France, Africa, the 
Alps, Sicily, Ec. RE 


To make what belonged to the churches the more reſpected, 
they uſually give their patrimonies the names of the ſaints they 
held in the higheſt veneration, : 

Thus thechurch of Ravenna called its inheritance the patri- 


meny of St. potinarius 3 that of Milan the patrimony of St. 


Ambroſe, Ge. as is obſerved by Fra. Paolo. 
Tale PATRIPASSIANI, a name given to the Sa- 


F 0 becauſe they did not believe it was the Son, but the | 
ather himſelf that ſuffered and was crucifiedꝰ. See SaBELLIAN. 


345. ſays, | 
ern 


we Council of Antioch; held by the Euſebians in 
that thoſe whom the Romans call Patripaſians, the Eaſt 


ſel triarchs ; ſuch as that of Aquileia; nor | + 
* 1 dobiect to the patriarch of Alexandria. 
| The authority of the patriarchs grew by inſenſible degrees, | 


The Latin church was unacquainted with patriarchs till the fixth | 


* 


— 


people called Sabel/ians: it adds the reaſon of the name Patri- 
paſſiens in their condemnation ; viz. that by the incarnation 


of the Father, they rendered him comprehenſible and paſſible. 
The Patripaſſian hereſy was firſt broached by Faxeas, who 
was ſeconded by Victorinus, at the beginning of the third 


century.— They confeſſed Chriſt to be God, and that God 


ſuffered and died for us ; but they confounded the divine per- 


ſons, and denied in effe& the Trinity ; meaning by Father, 
Son, and Spirit, not three perſons, but one perſon under three 
names. So that he who ſuffered for us, was, according to 
them, as much Father as Son, Tertullian wrote expreſly 
againft Praxeas. | | 
Hermogenes eſpouſed the error of the Patripaſſians, whence 
they came to be denominated alſo Hermogenians.—Afterwards 
Noetius gave into it, which occaſioned them the name of 
Noetians.— His diſciple Sabellius the Libyan followed, about 
the year 250. whence they were called Sabellians, —Laſtly, 
becauſe Sabellius was of Pentapolis, and the hereſy ſpread 
much there, it was called the Pentapolitan doctrine. 
PATROLL, or PATROVILLE, anciently Pa Tour, in war, 
a round, or march, made by the guards, or watch, in the 
night-time, to obſerve what paſles in the ſtreets, and to 
ſecure the peace and tranquillity of the city or camp. 
The patrell conſiſts generally of a body of five or ſix men, de- 
tached from a corps de guard, and commanded by a ſerjeant, 
ATRON, Par Roxus, a term uſed in various acceptations, 
though all reducible to the relation of a protector, or guardian. 
In the church of Rome, a faint, whoſe name a perſon bears, 
or under whoſe protection he is put, and whom he takes 
particular care to invoke ; or a ſaint in whoſe name a church, 
or order is founded ; or a perſon who firſt eſtabliſhed it, and 
who is choſen protector of it; are called the patrons thereof, 
Thus St. Peter and St. Paul are the patrons of the church of 
St. Genivieve, St. Dionyſius the patron of the city of Paris, 
St. George of England, St. Benedict the patron of the Be- 


nedictines, St. Michael of the armorers, St. Ignatius of the 
Jeſuits, c. 


PATRON, Par Ros, among the Romans, was an appellation 


. to a maſter, who had freed his ſlave. 

ence, as the right and relation of maſter expired, that of 

patron commenced. 

For the Romans, in giving their ſlaves their freedom, did not 

deſpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges in them: the 

law ſtill ſubjected the freed-men to conſiderable ſervices and 

deyoirs toward their patrons, the negle& whereof was al- 

ways very ſeverely puniſhed. | 

The principal right which patrons had, was that of being the 

legal heirs of their freed-men, if they died without lawful 

iflue, born after their enfranchiſement, and inteſtate. 

* Papian law it was further provided, that if the eſtate 

of the freed-man were 100000 ſeſterces, and he had three 

children, the patron ſhould have a child's portion. 

PATRON was alſo a name which the people of Rome gave to 
a perſon of power, under whoſe protection they put theinſelves. 

| The common people uſually choſe ſome perſon of eminence 

and authority, to whom they paid all kind of honour and 
reſpect; denominating themſelves his clients : and the patron 
on his fide granted them his credit and protection. 
By this reciprocal relation was the patron bound to his client, 
and the client to his patron. 

PATRON, in the canon and common law, denotes a perſon 
who founds or endows a church or benefice, and reſerves 
to himſelf the right of patronage. 


The king is patron paramount of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in 
England, | 
PATRON, in navigation, is a name given in the Mediterrnean, 
to the perſon who commands the veſſel, and ſeamen ; ſome- 
times to the perſon who ſteers it : the former, in other places, 
being called maſter ; the ſecond pilot. : 
PATRONAGE, PaTRronaTvs,. the right of giving or diſ- 
poling of a church or benefice, properly belonging to the 
founder or endower thereof. 
Patronage conſiſts in having the nomination, or preſentation 
to the benefice by him founded or endowed ; in having the 
honourable rights of the church ; in being interred in the 


chancel, Cc. 


Of patronages, ſome are lay, others ecclefiaftical, 
Lay PATRONAGE is a right attached to the perſon, either as 

founder, or as heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of a fee to 
which the patronage is annexed. | 
Ecelgſiaſtical Pa rRoAOE is that which a perſon is intitled to 
by virtue of ſome benefice which he holds. N 

If an eecleſiaſtic have a right of patronage on his own account, 
independent of his eccleſiaſtical capacity; this is ſtill lay- pa- 

tronage. Lay-patronage, again, is real or pur ſonal. oy 
Real PATRONAGE is that attached to the glebe, or to certain 

lands and hereditaments. | i : 
5 PATRONAGE is that belonging immediately to the 

ounder of the church, and tranſmiſſible to his children and 

family, without being annexed to any fee. N 
Perſonal patronage cannot be alienated or ſold; real may. 
together with the glebe to which it is annexed. There muſt 


— 


ever be ſome body or matter to fix it to, in order to its be- 
ing transſerred to another. e The 


PAV 


The origin of the of ve find in the 100 canon 
5 dy where it is expreſſed, * 
may preſent to the dioceſan the clerks he thinks proper for his 
church. And by a law of Juſtinian it is ordained, that the 
founders of churches may not put clerks in them on their 
on authority, but only preſent them to the biſhop. | 
Some canonifts look on the right of patronage, as a kind of 


| ecclefiaſtic ſervitude. The right of patronage fleeps, A eo 


not loſt, while a perſon is out of the communion of 


church. | 
Arms of PATRONAGE, in , are thoſe, atop whereof 
re ſome marks of ſubjection and d Thus the city 


of Paris bears three flower-de-luces in chief, to ſhew her ſub- 


| 5 to the ki b | 
ee top of their arms bear thoſe of the pope, 
who gave them the hat, to ſhew that they are his creatures. 
PATRONYMIC®, ITATPONTMIKOE, among grammarians, 


- 


is applied to thoſe names, which the Greeks gave to the race, | 


or li ; and which were taken from him who was the 
- Chief or founder thereof. „ b 
e The word is formed from the Greek, vr, father ; and 
ne, Dams. . _ : 
Thus the deſcendants of acus were called Eacidæ ; and 
_ thoſe of Hercules, Heraclidz. 
' Theſe patronymic names the Romans called gentilitia, which 
amount to much the ſame with our 88 ; 
Thus, thoſe of the preſent reigning. ily in France, we call 
the Bourbons ; thoſe of the late in England, the Stuarts, &c. 
PATROON-galley. See the article GALLEY. 
PATROU . | See the article PATROLL. 
PATTES, in heraldry, the paws of a beaſt. See Paw. 
PAVAGE, Payacivm, in our 1 money paid 
towards the paving of ſtreets, or high- ways. 
PAVAN, or a a grave kind of dance, borrowed from 
the Spaniards; wherein performers made a kind of wheel 
or tail before each other, like that of a peacock ; whence the 


o 


The pavane was antiently in great repute ; and was danced by 
gentlemen with cap — ſword ; by thoſe of the long robe 
with their gowns, by princes with their mantles, and by the 

ladies with their gown-tails trailing on the ground. _. 

It was called the grand ball ; from the ſolemnity wherewith 
it was ned. To moderate its gravity, it was uſual to 

introduce ſeveral flouriſhes, paſſades, capers, &c. by way of 
epiſodes. Its tablature or ſcore is given at large by T hoinot 
Arbeau in his Orcheſographia. | 

PAVEMENT, a layer or ftratum of ſtone, or other matter, 

' ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers places, 
for the more commodious walking on, or for the paſſage of 

The word is formed from the Latin pewimentum, of pavire, to 
beat down the earth, in order to make it firm and ſtrong. 


Ia England, the pavements of the grand ſtreets, c. are uſually 

of flint, or rubble-ſftone; courts, ſtables, kitchens, halls, 
. churches, c. are paved with tiles, bricks, flags, or fire-ſtone; 
. ſometimes with a kind of free · ſtone, and rag-ſtone. 


In ſome cities, 5. gr. Venice, the ſtreets, &c. are paved with 


brick ; churches ſometimes are paved with marble, and ſome - 


times with moſaic work, as the churches of St. Mark at Ve- 
. nice.—In France, the public roads, ftreets, courts, &c. are 
all paved with gres or grit, a kind of free-ftone. 

In Amſterdam, and the chief cities of Holland, they call their 


brick pavement-the burgher-maſters pavement, to diſtinguiſh it 


from the ſtone or flint pavement, which uſually takes up the 
middle of the ſtreet, and which ſerves for carriages ; the 
| —_ which borders it being deſtined for the paſlage of people 
on 1oot. ' 
Pavements of free-ſtone, flint, and flags, in ſtreets, &c. are 
laid dry, i. e. in a bed of ſand ; thoſe of courts, ſtables, ground 
rooms, Ofc. are laid in a morter of lime and ſand ; or in lime 
and cement, eſpecially if there be vaults or cellars underneath. 
Some maſons, after laying a floor dry, eſpecially, of brick, 
_ ſpread a thin morter over it ; ſweeping it backwards and for- 
. wards to fill up the joints. Thirty- two ſtatute bricks laid 
lat pave a yard ſquare ; ſixty- ſour of edge - wiſe. 
The ſquare tiles uſed in paving, called paving-bricks, are of 
various ſizes, from 6 to 12 inches ſquare. _ 
Pavements of churches, &c. frequently conſiſt of ſtones of ſe- 
veral colours; chiefly black and white, and of ſeveral forms, 
but chiefly ſquares, and lozenges, artfully diſpoſed.— Indeed, 
there needs no great variety of. colours to make a ſurpriſing 
© diverſity of figures and arrangements. M. Truchet, in the 


. memoirs of the French academy, has ſhewn by the rules of | 


combination, that two ſquare- 
- two colours, may be joined 
different ways: whi 


divided di y into 


ether chequerwi · four 
which — — enough; 2 two 
can only be combined two ways. 
that letters only change their ſituation with re- 
to firſt and ſecond ; the top and remaining the 
0 : but in the ement of theſe ſtones,, each admits of 
four ſeveral ſituations, in each whereof the other ſquare may 
be changed 16 times, which gives 64 combinations. | 
Indeed, from a further examination of theſe 64 combinations, 
be found there were Da n 32 different figures; each 


* Py 


| houſes, pleaſure-houſes, &c,—Some caſtles or forts conſit 


4 the antient 


deſcended into Jeſus ; and that, after having perfor 


| figure being repeated twice in the fame ſituation, 
different combination; fo that the two only differed from 
other by the tranſpoſition of the dark and light parts. ach 
PAVEMENT of terrace, is that which ſerves for a covering 
manner of a platform; whether it be over a vault N 
wooden floor. . her ov, n 
Thoſe over vaults are uſually ſtones ſquared, and bedded 
lead. —Thoſe on wood, called by the Latins, pavimenta . tay 
tignata, are either ſtones with beds for bridges, tiles for ci. 
ing of rooms, or lays of morter made of cement and lime 
with flints or bricks laid flat : as is +) mn by the eaſter 
and ſouthern people a- top of their houſes, 
All thoſe s which lie open, were called by the La. 
tins pavimenta ſubdialia. | 
Moſaic PvE T. See the article Mos aic wort, | 
Teſ/ellated PAvEMEN T. See the article TESSELLIA TED. 
Projection, or n of a PAVEMENT. See PRRSTECTIy r. 
PAVILIONS, in architecture, ſignifies a kind of turret, r 
building uſually inſulated, and contained under a ſingle roof ; 
ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in form of a dome: thu; 
called from the reſemblance of its roof to a tent. 
® The word comes from the Italian padiglione, tent; and tha 
from the Latin papilio, 


though in, 


Pavilions are ſometimęs alſo projecting - pieces, in the front 
of a buildi — the middle thereof. Sometimes the 


pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it is called an apulu- 
pavilion. The Louvre is flanked with four pavilion. The 
28 are uſually higher than the reſt of the building. 

re are pavilions built in gardens, popularly called ſummer- 


only of a ſingle pavilion. | 
PavIL Ion, in war, denotes a tent raiſed on poſts to lodge 
under in the ſummer-time. See Tent. 
' PAVILION is alſo ſometimes applied to flags, colours, enfgns, 
ſtandards, banners, Ic. all which, authors uſually confound 
with one another. | - 

The cuſtom of bearing pointed pavilions, as at preſent, fir 
came from the Mahometan Arabs, at the time when they 
conquered. Spain.— Till then, all colours were ftretched on 
croſs pieces like church-banners ; whence they were called in 
Latin, vexilla quaſi velilla, a diminutive of vela, fails, 
The pirates all along the coaſts of the Atlantic, and 

bear h nal pavilions, gules, charged with a little Tut, 
dreſſed in his turban; though contrary to their law, which 
prohibits the making any image of a man; from an opinion 
that thoſe who make the figure bere, will be obliged to fu- 
niſh a ſoul for it at the day of judgment, or, in default thereof, 
be damned. 644 $ 
But this portrait, it ſeems, is that of Hali Sulficar, Mahomet's 
ſon-in-law, to whoſe party the Africans adhere; and who 
appointed his picture to be repreſented on their bannen; 
imagining himſelf ſo terrible to the Chriſtians, that the mer 
ſight of his image would put them to flight; as we are toll 
by Leunclavius. 1 | 

Pavilion, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form of a tent, 
which inveſts, or wraps up, the armories of divers kings ad 
ſovereigns depending only on, God, and their ſword. 
The French heralds bold, that none but ſovereign monaich 
may bear the pavilien intire, and in all its parts, 

The pavilion conſiſts of two parts: the top, which is tit 
D or coronet; and the curtain, which makes the mantk. 
- Thoſe who are elective, or have any dependence, ſij the 
heralds, muſt take off the head, and retain nothing but tt 
Curtains. 

The uſe of 


— 


4 


lions and mantles in armories is derived fra 

brequins, which are ſometimes found 
out in form of coverings; and tucked back on either ſide, 

© Others will have it derived from the antient tournamedb, 
wherein were expoſed the arms of the knight in rich tape 
work, on tents and pavilions, which the chiefs of the quod 

planted to ſhelter themſelves in, till the time of entering tbe lin 

PAVIOUR's level. See the article LEVEL. 

PAUL 's art. See the article ART. | 

Hermits of St. Paul. See the article HekRmiT. 

PAULIANISTS, PavrianisTz, à ſet of heretic, 
called from their founder Paulus Samoſatenus, 4 nat 
Samoſata, elected biſhop of Antioch in 262. FR 

| This hereſiarch denied the diſtin&ion of perſons in the Ti 
with Sabellius; and t with Artemonius, that L. 


0 
a 


what he purpoied to do, he reaſcended to his Father. 
le diſtinguiſhed two perſons in J. C. the Word, and the 
the latter, according to him, was only God in regard d 0 
bolineſs: accordingly, he did not baptize in the name of f 

Father and the Son, &c, For which reaſon the council 
Nice ordered thoſe _— by bim to be rebaptized- y 
Being condemned by Dionyſius Alexandrinus in a counci, 1 
abjured his errors, to avoid depoſition z but ſoon after be . 
med them, and was actually depoſed by another council u 
PAULICIANS®, a branch of the antient Manichees, oy 
from their chicftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, in the fc 
century . | ALT 54908, ; a I 
|  ® They were alſo called pub/icani, populicant, and ”_ 1 
. The P aulicians, by their number, and the r 


- 


C 


PAY 


mperor Nicephotus, became formidable to all the Eaft. To 
other opinions of the Manichees, they are faid to have 
- an abhortence of the croſs ; op to have employed it in | 
in the moſt ſervile offices, out of deſpi Den. . 
ach empreſs Theodora, tutreſs of the emperor Michael in 
Th would oblige them either to be converted, or to quit the 
gin — upon which, ſeyeral of them were put to death, — | 
BY ute retired among the Saracens ; but they were not all ex 
d of the gth centu were able to main- 
— _ te — the No Baſil, they even preached, — 
ciel > this, in cl from whedce wad . into ſever 
me, of Europe. | 
1. "PER, in w. See Fon ra 
115 Paus Axis, in antient 5 0 an officer whe. io] 
the ſolemn pornps or pt of the goddeſs Ifis, direQed 


there were vent ſtands, at places pre- 
b of wel ſtatues of Ifis Anubis 
. ee places in 
thus miſh church. — 
— were called N the «regula whereof was 
d that | of theſe pauſarii. 
2 SD by Salmafius it ts, that the | | 
front Romans had a kind of college or corporation of paiſartes. 
s the PavsAkY, PAUSARIUS, was alſo a name given to an officer in 
h ' the galleys, who gave the ſignal to the rowers, and 
15 marked che times and pauſes z to the end they might act in 
concert, and row all t 
| This was always done with muſical inſtrument :  Hyginus ſays, 
— that, in the ſhip Argo, Orpheus did the office with his lyre. 
PAUSE „, a ſtop or ceſſation of ſpeaking, ſinging, playing, or 
like. 
üg fe ike: edi, berge fies the Latin gait, which we find uſcl 
in Lucretius and Plautus in the ſame ſenſe. 
— The uſe of Pointing in gratnitiat b, to male the proper pauſes | | 
in certain 


aſe in the mid of en ek. in an hemiſtich 


Mz. 

1 they it 15 
ene are E in poetry, as the oed reftin | 

*. dale hich ſerve to make the odd notes even 10. St. At 


inftruQs us how theſe 5 afe'to be made actorlling ts the 


laws of muſic. | 

chr, WW Pore, in mic, a charger of Henke: and reſt; called allo, by 
— ſome, a mut ee boca i that ſome 1 | 

rem „While others comtinue the . 

. Pauſes ate uſed eicher for the ſaks of ſome' fugue © or imit: jon, 

— dor to give a breathing time, of to give room for another voice, 

hered, Nc. to anſwer what 5 part ſung; as in dialogues, echoes, c. 


— oe _ two kinds I, Brody 
initial paitſes, becau p at the beginning o 
the piece, un potter; after; and r e the 
cirele'O, or the ſemicitele C.—They had alſo pauſes to mark 


e mere beate. der the charaRters of the ure, and in the courſe | 
are toi of the piece: 

_ Gmeral aus denotes a general ceſſation, or ſilence, of all e 

4 parts. 
ngs and ber Peper: a celaion for the time of half a rheafure. | 

alſo ſay, pauſe of a minim, pauſe of e |ſemibreve, long 

onarchs 28. pauſes 71 croma, and ſemi- croma ; which are names | | 
f the Italians to expreſs the different values or durations 
LY of fx es, 


ſigns or characters of pauſes ; ſee'CHARACTER. 


 fay the PAW, PATTE', in heraldry, the tere-foot of a beaſt cut off 

but te hore;—IF the whole leg be cut off, it is calle gambe. —Lions- | 
pi are much uſed in arm 

ed fran AWN. roter. Ses the article Buok ER. 

fretched PAWNAGE. See the article PANNAGE. | 

fide, PAX Dei. See the article PEACE of God. 

namenb, 7 eccleſiz; See the article SANCTUARY. 

tapeſtry Ax regts ®, See the article PEACE of the king. 5 

— 7 Longe debet off of+ pax regis a parte ſua, abi refideni fucrit, a qua: | | 


tuor partibus loci illius, hoc e quatuor milliaria,& tres quaren- 
tme, & novem acre Jatitudine, & noven panda, n 
e novem grana bordei, &c. Leg. Edv. Con 


Aer redire, to reſtore to the peace, is to PS an out- 
N whereby a -petfon. is reſtored 'to the benefit of the | 


e pd fm, off, hoc ef, pacem. ſuam, eule. 


| Wert the diſc 
5 barge of a: Wy either money reall 
told, or * bills of 4 Ee. 228 Ec. d 
2 1. A pop ar term, in England and Amſter- 
a 


It is when a debtor acquits what he owes, before the 
the term granted by the creditor, = 
diſcqunt = prompt Payment: on wok merch 


2 
2 gore. 225 hay more cal 


es : the one called, by the | 


Pay cheap is uſed, 'in turning the anchor out of the boat, to 


denote, turn it out faſter. 
8 Pax, in its general ſignification, ſtands in oppoſition to 


Place, i in our law-book:, Sc. is reſtrained to a quiet and inof- 
fenſive carriage towards the king, and his people. Lamb. 


Eirenarch., | 
Where any man ſtands in danger of 5151 from another, and 
makes oath thereof before a juſtice'of the peace; he muſt be 
ſecured by good bond, which is called binding to the peace, 
"Time Wo PEACE is when the courts of juſtice are open, and the 
judges ges and minifters of the ſame may by law protect men 
r 


om wrong and violence, and diſtribute Oven to all. See 
Coke on Litt, 


|Pzrace of the ling. pax regis, mentioned in the ſtat, 6 Ric. II. 


Sc. is that ſecurity which the kin 


I ber f his ſubjects, and 
others taken into his protection, both for life and goods. See 
PROTECTION. 


PEACE of God and the church, pax Du & eccle ie, mentioned 
in our antient law-bobks, is that reſt and ceſſation which the 


king's ſubjects had from trouble and fuit of law, between the 
terms. 


PEACE of the phugb, that whereby the plough, plough-tackle 
| d 4 - — abt. eittle, ate ſecuted pom diſtreſſes. Bee Fitzh. 
at. 


Thus fairs may be ſaid to have their peace, becauſe no man may 
de troubled in. them for any debt conttacted elſewhere. 
Homage of PEACE. See the atticle Homage. 

Clerk the PEACE, Ste Ct, 4 the t eace. 

PEACH-water. See the article TE] | 
PEACOCK, 245 in aſtronom 54 conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere; | unknown to t 2 antients, and not viſible in 
our northern parts of the world. 

PEACOCK's-fail. See the article Tait. 


PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of arms is ' ſable, 
and the powderings or. | 


PERCH-ffing. See the article FreninG. 


PEARL, PERLA, or MAROARITA in 
white, ſhining body, uſually wund, £4 found in a teftaceous 
"kit reſembling an cer; and and ranked in the number of 


WB wherein the pearl are found, is three or four ticbes 
tie Bnbof the chic bank ard is called, by naturaliſts, 


natural hiſtory, 4 hard, 


223 2 5 | 1178080 
0 pearlt; hon 
author, e e pr retends to 
ſeen an hundred ape fifty in the 1580 pa b bn thoſf Net Fer. 
| ent d es of perfeQion. | The moſt pe K Rs 
che reff remaining longer at the bottom Fir yl ſh 


' The formation of pearls has puzzled both antient and mo 

; naturaliſts, and giyen occaſion to a great number of ipod es, 
many of chem wild and extravagant enough. Pliny, and from 
him Solinus, c. will have them to de formed of the dew : 
the fiſh, ſay they, riſes every morning to the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and there opens its ſhell, to imbibe the dew of heaven; 
which, like a liquid plart, infirivatihg into the body of the 
pPeurl-· o oyſter, fixes by its ſalts, and there aſſumes the colour, 


bardneſs, and form, br pearl ; 25 ſome « other liquors are con- 
verted into Rals in the earth, or the Juice of flowers into 
honey and wax in the body of the bes: but'this, how plauſi ble 


| ſoever, is 2 falſe; for the peart oyſters grow ſaſt to 
the rock, e _— ever yet ſaw WI them appear oa the | 


| ſurface of t 
Others will 540 f. car ir to be tbe epgs ; of ike flhes they are 
ſound in; but neither does this confift bes of the phznomena : 
for pearls are. found throughour the whole ſubſtance 
offer; inthehead, the'coat that covers i it, the circular my 


45 
t terminate it in the ſtömach, and in general, in all the fleſhy 


| 


and muſculous par 440 ſo that thete 3 is no appearance that . 

—_— in 2 24, what the $ eggs and {payn are in,fowls 
fiſhes: For beſide "that there'is no ho pirtitu ar place deftia 

— their born * tamiſts * 8 ae, been able to fi 

any th *abour th ue ag jon to what 

in this reſp in other iN mals is, 7 2 „ way 72 laid, 

that as in 2 hen thert is an infifiity of ilk. "axes in 25 of 


ſeed, — whereof 
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PEA | 


a glutinous ſtony matter, ouſing out of the body of the ani; 
mal. Now it is b wonder ANN animal, which has veſſi | 
wherein circulates a ſufficient quantity of oy juice to build, 
ticken, and extend a ſhell, ſhould have enough to form _ 
alſo, in caſe the juice, deſtined for tbe growth of the ſhell, ſhal 


© chance to overflow, and burſt forth in any cavity of the body, 


or the membranes. Rae 
To — this f , he obſerves, that the inner furface of 
the common pear] muſcle, found on the coaſts of Provence, is 
of a pearl, or mother of pearl colour, from one part of its ex- 
tent, which he determines, to another; after which it becomes 
..  rediſh; now there are pearls of two colours found in the ſhell ; 
and the colours of the pearls are preciſely the ſame with thoſe 
of the ſhell; nay, more, each kind of coloured pear! is found 
in the correſpon 
that, in the 


or layer of ſhell of a certain colour; the veſſels which con- 
v that juice being broken, there is formed a little maſs or 
| ion of. the juice, which; hardening, becomes a pear! of 
the ſame colour with the part of the ſhell to which it cor- 
- reſt ds. « d 


| Add to this, that the filver or pearl-coloured part of the ſhell is | 


+ formed of ſtrata, or layers, over one another, like an onion ; 
and the rediſh of little cylindrical ſhort fibres applied 
inſt one an . The pearls of the two colours have alſo 

©" this difference of texture; not but they are both compoſed of 
concentric couches; but thoſe of the rediſh pearls are much 
leſs ſenſible ; and, beſides, they have threads, which, like radii, 
proceed from their centre to their circumference.— Theſe cir- 

. cumſtances ſeem effectually to determine the formation of 


pearls, and to eftabliſh the new 1 beyond contradiction. 
As to the formation of the pearl-iſb, though it is the moſt na- 


tural opinion, that this fiſh, like all others, produces eggs or 
| has av ſurface at firſt is ſoft and . viſcous, but 
: es, and hardens, by degrees, into a ſhell; yet we muſt 
not leave unmentioned the „though erroneous hypo- 
Paravas z viz. that, in rainy weather, the brooks 
in per A; rr the 
two leagues on the ſurface of the ſea without 
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and ſweetneſs; but, at length, 
it —— divides into an infi- 
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lead - colour ; others border on black, and others are quite 


bisck. Then are al liable to change with b 
109 years uſually become of little value, eſpecially the 
; wif ance, which n turn y » and ſpoil in 40 or 50 


h , the . | | hit ö | | | F 
In e, pearls w/o Fae be ory amen yet 
l g In Af ights, re 
Kaden . jy ane 7 3 
term is on N to what grows inde- 

© pendent of the ell be fol elf is rather called 
of, ee: thoſe pieces which have grown thereto, and have 
. rs ney Oe the workman, are called 
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wens of pearls; which are, in effect, nothing but roundiſh ex- 
A . 6X pieces of the ſhell, though frequently uſed for 


> Park, F. Bouhours obſerves, have this advantage over pre- 
cious on Tug out of rocks, c. that the latter owe their 
luſtre to the induſtry of men; nature only, as it were, hews 
them out, and leaves. the ſiniſhing of. them to art: but the 
former” are born with that beautiful water which gives them 
value. They are found perſectiy poliſhed in the abyſſes 
of the fea ; and nature has put the 

f _ Pearls of unuſual figures, i. 6. neither round, nor in the pear 

form, are called bareguas, and ours Scotch peark : thoſe of un- 


uſual ſizes are called pargngens;. ſuch. were that of Cleopatra, 


valued by Pliny at centies H S. or 80001. ſterling; that 
Son 1574. to Philip II. of the fize of a pigeon s egg. 
N at 14400 ducats; that of the emperor Rudolph, men- 
e e of 
the ſhape of a muſcade pear, and weighing 30 carats; and that 
' mentioned by "Tavernier, in the bands. of the emperor of 


Feria, in 1633: bought of an Arab for 32000 tomans, 


N 5 2 


* 
* 


* 


ing coloured part of the ſhell ; which ſhews, 
1 5 wherein the tranſpiration of a certain 
Juice had formed, and would have continued to form, 2 — 


ith. For a while the ſuſpended water, they toy, | 


animated; moving | weight 
li 8 but are found in abundarce. 


ing: in 80 or 
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which, at 37. 94. the toman, amounts to t 10400 J. a... 
Pearls J. (me uſe in medic ine; but it is _ the Pay, 
fort, called ſeed of pearls, that are there uſed. The qual leſt 
quired is, that they be white, clear, and tranſparent ; * 10 
oriental. They ſerve to make cordial potions, former! truly 
valued, but now fallen much from their antient — Much 
and ſcarce ordered by but charletans. FE Keaton; 
The ladies alſo uſe certain preparations of pearl, 23 they 
made to believe, for their complexions: ſuch as the wy;, 
pearls; flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tinctures, &c. of oa op 
they are all apparently deceits. | "Or but 
Ounce PEARLs... See the article Ounce. _ 0 
PzArL-fiberies.—Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt. 
dies, in thoſe of America, and in ſome parts of Europe 2 
PeARL-fiſberies of the Eaft are, — 18, The iſland of Bahren 
Baharem, in the Perſian gulph : this the Portugueſe were f 
ſters of while they held Ormus and Maſcata ; = it has — 
returned to the ſophi of Perſia, ſince the time that vince 
| with the affiſtance of the Engliſh, took from them Org,” 
and the Arabs Maſcata. | 1 
2®, The fiſhery of Catifa, on the coaſt of Arabia Felix, over 
againſt Bahren. | eee RET e 
3 That of Manar, a ſea-port in the iſle of Ceylon. 
pearli here fiſhed, are the fineſt in all the Eaſt for their 
and roundneſs; but they ſeldom exceed four carats, 
Laſtly, There are pearls fiſhed on the coaſt of Japan; but they 
are coarſe and irregular, and little valued, | 
The pearls of Bahren and Catifa are thoſe commonly ſold in 
| the Indies: they border a little on the yellow, but the 
people do not value them the Jeſs for it: they eſteem it the 
ſign of their being ripe, and mature; and are perſuaded, that 
thoſe which have this Ja tincture naturally, neye; 
change their colour; and that, on the contrary, thoſe of the 
white water do not hold above 30 years ere the pear! aſſumes a 
filthy yellow colour, by reaſon of the heat of he climate, nd 
the ſweat of the perſons who wear them. 
American Pe ARL-fiſheries are all in the great gulph of Mexico, 
es 725 the . firma. e wn five of them. 
—1, ry of Cubagna, an i ve leagues 
New Andaluſia, in 10 deg. + north lat. | 5 
2% That of the iſland Marguerites, or Pearl iſland. 
37, That of Comogote near the Terra firma. 3 
4*, That of the river De la Hach, called La Rencheria. 
1 That of St. Martha, fixty * * from the river De la 
| The pearl of theſe three lait fiſheries are uſually of 2 
t ill formed, and of a livid water. Thoſe of 


But the greateſt ity, and the fineſt, both with regard to 
* i . ern . 75 e of the iſland 2 

EARL- y ,inChineſe Tartary, is near the city Nipehoa, ſiu- 
ate on 12 of the ſame name: the 2 1 
tiful than thoſe of Baharem, and the fiſhery leſs plentiſul. It 
was this fiſhery that occaſioned the war between the Chineſe 
and Muſcovites, terminated towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, by the jeſuits Pereira and Gerbillon ; when the lake, 
which is of great extent, was divided between the two m- 
tions, each wi had pretended to the whole. 
There are ſome pearl-fiſheries alſo in the South-Sea, but they 
are very inconfiderable. 
Pe ARL-fiſberies of Europe, are in ſome places on the coaſts of 
| „ and. in a river of Bavaria; but the pearls found here 
are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaft-Indies, or of 
America; though they ſerve for necklaces, which are (old 
: ſometimes for a thouſand crowns, and upwards. 


Manner of fiſhing for PEARLs in the Eaſt-Indies.—There ae 


two ſeaſons of pearl. ſiſhing in the year; the firſt in March 
and April, the ſecond in Auguſt September. The more 
rain there falls in the year, the more plentiful are the fiſheris. 
In the opening of the ſeaſon, there appear ſometimes two hun- 
dted and fi — the banks: in the lar 
divers; in the ſmaller, one. Each bark puts off from ſhore er 


| | again by a ſea-breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. 


| As ſoon as the barks are arrived at the place where the fiſh le, 


and have caſt anchor, each diver binds a ſtone fix inches thick, 


and a foot long, under his body; which is to ſerve him as bil- 


' laſt, and prevent his being driven away by the motion of the 


water, and to enable him to walk more ſteadily among the 


waves. | 1 | 
Beſide this, „ „ Ae heavy ſtone. to one foot, 


; whereby they are ſunk to the bottom of the ſea in a moment: 


and as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſtened to the roch, 


hand to them ere they 
| being wounded in ſcraping them violently off z and ſome cvs 


they arm their fingers with leathern mittens, to prevent their 
; Carry an iron rake, for the purpoſe... 


N y, Each diver carries down with him a large net, in man 


ner of a ſack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the other end 
| whereof is faſtened to the fide of the bark. The fack is l. 
| tended for the reception of the 


' 


| N he wants air. 
| In this equipage he „ 
; Teet under water. . he has no time to loſe there, he 15? 
7 A? | 3 7h | 

/ | 


j 


* 


Serra 


barks are tuo 
' ſun-riſe, by a land- breeze, which never fails; and retum 


| gathered from the foch 
and the cord is to pull up the diver when his bag is full, & 


ipitates himſelf, ſometimes abaye'lo 
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ide; ſometimes on a ſand, ſometimes on a a 
| ſometimes * 


| reſt do not 


dome 


On the 


In this condition they are left, till the rain, | 
"I iged them to open, which ſoon kills them. Upon 


' thoſe that have pearls, and thoſe that have none. 


Manner of fiſhing for PEARL in the Weſt- Indies. The ſeaſon 
for 


PEA 


earth, — 
among the points of rocks; teari the oyſters 
he meets chal, and cramming them into his budget. 
At whatever depth the divers be, the light is ſo „ that 
they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea, with the ſame clear- 

2 on land. And, to their conſternation, they ſometimes 
2 will not always ſave them; but they become 
their prey: and of all the perils of the fiſhery, this is one of 
the greateſt and moſt uſual. : 
The beſt divers will keep under water near half an hour; the 
not ſtay leſs than a quarter. During which time, they 
ir breath without the uſe of oils, or any other li- 

rs; only acquiring the habit by long practice. 
When they find themſelves ſtreightened, the pull they rope to 
which the is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with both hands ; 
wheh the people in the bark, taking the ſignal, heave them up 
imo the air, and unload them of their fiſh, which is ſometimes 
fre hundred oyſters, ſometimes not above fifty. 
of the divers need a moment's reſpite to recover breath; 
others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this violent exerciſe 
without intermiffion, for many hours. ; . 
ſhort they unload their barks, and lay their oyſters in 
in infinite numbet of little pits, dug four or five feet ſquare, in 
the ſand ; raiſing beaps df ſand over them to the height of a 
man, which, at a diſtance; Jook like an army ranged in battle. 
5 | wind, and ſun, 


hold 


this the fleſh rots and dries, and the pearls, thus diſengaged, 
tumble into the pit upon taking the oyſters out. 
The fleſh of the fiſh is excellent; and if what ſome naturaliſts 
maintain be true, viz. that the pearls are ſtones, formed there 
by the ill -conftitution of the body, as ſometimes in 
men, this diſeaſe does not alter the humours : . at „the 
Paravas; who eat them, do not find any difference between 


clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they ſift the ſand ſe- 
dun nes to — the —5 But what care ſoever they 
take herein, always loſe a many. After cleaning and 
drying the pearls, they are gal thro 
cording to their ſizes. The ſmalleſt are fold as ſeed pearls; the 
reſt are put up by auction, and ſold to the hi bidder. 


fiſhing there is uſually from October to March. In this 
time there ſet out from ten or twelve barks, un- 
der the convoy of a man of war called Larmadilla. __ 
the barks there is one called Capitana i to which all 


bark has two or three ſlaves for divers. 
he ue obliged to bring at night what they have caught 
in = + 29 proven: frauds. ＋ lor 
on t hardſhips uſtain; continuing 
2 under 9 above a quarter of an hour. The 
method is the ſame as in the Eaſt- India fiſheries. 
The Indians knew the value of their pearls before the diſco- 
very of America; and when the Spaniards arrived there, they 
found great quantities ſtored up, which the Americans ſet great 
value on. But they were almoſt all imperfect, and their wa- 
ter yellow and ſmoky, by reaſon they uſed fire in opening 
the fiſhes. In the Didtionnatre de commerce is a table of the va- 
ue of pearls, communicated to the author by an able hand. 
As pearls make a very curious article in commerce, and as 
ther value is a thing little known among us; we ſhall here 
dye the reader an abri t of N 1 our 
money on the foot of 15. 6d, ſterling rench livre, or 45. 
bd. the French crown. —— 


du of all kinds of PEARLS, with regard to their different 


fiſhes, from which, all their addreſs in mudding | 


a kind of ſieve, ac-] 


e divers never live long, | 


PE C 


Fr TY J. s. d. per ox. 
One of 5 grains OI'10 © l 
6 grains O2 O5 © 
Of 7 grains o3 OI © 
Of 8 grains, or two carats ©4 10 © 
Of 9 grains 06 000 
10 grains og 05 0 
Of 11 grains og 15 © 
Of 13 grains 13 O5 © 
Of 15 grains 21 00 © 
Of 17 grains 27 00 © 
20 grains, or 5 carats 37 100 
Of 22 grains 2 10 © 
Of 24 grains, or 6 carats 82 100 
Of 26 grains 99 oo o 
Of 28 grains, or 7 carats 150000 
Of 32 grains, or 8 carats 225 oO © 
Of 36 grains, or 9 carats 262 10 © 
Of 40 grains, or 10 carats 300 oo © 


As to pearls in form of pears, though equally perfect, and of 
equal weight with the round ones, their vals is much infe- 
rior: however, when two are found that match well, their 
value is leſs but by one third. | ; 
Falſe PEARLs are counterfeit or fictitious pearls, reſembling the 
true ones in water or colour; popularly called beads. | 
Theſe _— were only e of glaſs; with a kind of 
coating of quick-ſilver withinſide; afterwards they uſed wax, 
covered over with a fine brilliant fiſh-glue. 
- There has ſince been invented in France another manner of 
making them, ſo near the natural ones in luſtre and water, that 
they deceive a good eye. Theſe are what the ladies now gene- 
rally wear in defect of true pearl; ſmall necklaces whereof 
they deſpiſe; and the large ones are generally too dear. 
Method of making falſe PARIS. This curious invention is 
owing to the Sieur Janin; and is the more to be valued, in 
that it is not only very ſimple, but prevents the ill effects of 
thoſe falſe pearls made with quick - ſiſver within, or with fiſh- 
ue without. , 46-4 
ingenious artiſt having obſerved, that the ſcales of a 
little fiſh called the bleak, found plentifully in the river 
Marne, had not only all the luſtre of the real pearl; but 
that, after beating them to powder in water, they returned to 
their former brilliance upon drying; he bethought himſelf of 
Tetting a piece, or little maſs, f in the cavity of a bead, 
or grain of giraſol, which is a kind of counterfeit opal made 
of glaſs, bordering much on the colour of pearl. The 
difficulty was to get it in there, and, when in, to ſpread it 
2 throughout the bead. 5 
A little glaſs tube fix or ſeven inches long, and a line and half 
in diameter, but very ſharp at one end, and a little crooked, 
ſerved for the introducing of the matter, by blowing it with the 
mouth, after having taken up a drop of this mixture with the 
pointed extremity of the tube; and to ſpread it throughout 
the innercircumference, he contented himfelf to ſhake it gen- 
= long time, in a little oſier baſket lined with paper. 
e pulverized ſcales, faſtened by this motion in the inſide of 
| the bead, reſume their luſtre as they dry. To increaſe th 
luſtre, in winter, they lay the beads in a hair-fieve, or a bolt- 
ing-cloth, which they. ſuſpend to the cieling, and under it, 
at fix feet diſtance, they lay heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer. 
they ſuſpend them in the ſame manner, but without any fire. 
The pearls, thus well dried, become very brillant; and no- 
thing remains but to ſtop up the aperture, which is done by 
melted wax, conveyed into it with a tube like that uſed in 
introducing the powder'd ſcales. } — 2 2 
Aſter clearing off the ſuperfluous wax, the perforat e the 
pearls with a needle, and firing them; and thus they com- 


mence a necklace. 


' Seed Pearls. I. „. d. per ex. Mpther o PEARL, is the ſhell not of the pearl oyſter, but of 
. Ser; |. ano ex-lh of th or ind 2 . | 
| 2 1 73 withinſide is very ſmooth, and poliſhed, and of the 
Fine ſeed pearls, perforated for mall}, 01 whiteneſs and water of pour! itſelf 3 and it has the ſame luſtre 
broidery, | withoutſide, after the firſt laminæ or leaves, which make the 
dere 01 16 outer -_ of —5 833 po = cleared Abe ; 
ee FEY ene aqua fortis, an idaries mill. It is uſed in i 
Ragged or irregular Pearls, | works, and in ſeveral wy, as ſnuff-boxes, &c. a Hats 
ounce, are worth 03 00 Mens of PE ARL are certain excreſcences, or prominent places, 
| 00 oo in form of half-pearls; ſometimes found in the bottoms of 
ee us; 7 che pearl ſhells, n e- 
(a | — . be lapidaries have the addreſs to ſaw off theſe protuberances, 
n 335 do join them 1 <nrs to uſe them in ſeveral works of 
ee a ure . n jy . way 1 V 46 hs NN: 
IT AIRY * ATED IPRART, in ry, is uſe: uch as blazon with ious - 
Regular round Ptar. | ſtones inſtead of colour and — for argent, or white, 3 
ts worth' oo oo 28 U PEARL, pin, or web, in medicine, an unnatural ſpeck, or thick, 
. 00 o 44 film over the eye. See PAN Mus. wie „ 
rn Ralf eh re article Co MR. ; dhe 3 
eren 00 O2 _ articles FxUIT, and DWARF pears, _ 
3 grams and half o 04 6 |PECCANT, in medicine, an epithet given to hs Kool bf: i 
—__—_ oo 7 6 | the body, when they offend either in quantity or quality, i. e. 
ins, or one carat oo 18 © when they are either morbid, or in too great abundance. | 


| "Moſt 


6's Gur . is a court where the affair of peculiers| pgD 


PEC 


Moſt diſeaſes ariſe 1 peccant "Yee. JO which are ei 


be corpted by alteratives and ſpecifics, or elſe to be eva- 
— 2 meaſure, or veſſel uſed in meaſuring grains, pulſe, 


nd the like dry ſubſtances. 
rod the * Vor Wincheſter peck 1, contains two gallons ; 
each gallon of corn weighing t eight pound troy. . 
Four peck: — pF A 1 Four buſhels a comb, or carnoc 


pry 


ping 15 dud, i * 3 the thoracic duct; thus called 
from its diſcaverer uet. 
PE d ers, in botany, is the grain of the wood of any 
tree. 
by for the pubes 
2 jeg aol leaſed by = — fans age — by 


r Nee in anatamy, the third of the Pacunia ectlefias, was antiently uſed for the eſtate of the 


fifteen muſcles of the thigh ; called, becauſe it has its ori- 


e ee 


en in the thigh, w unter the 
is ED 


— > 
the * hs 
Er of conſequence, — 53 * 


| ne. in anatomy, the ſame with os pubis. See. Or 
PECTORAL, ſomething relatiog to the breaſt, pedus. See 


LATE | 
the Romiſh church, biſhops, and regular abbots, wear a 
1 i. 4. a little croſs of gold, hanging from. the 
— fimpl PreToRALs are remedies 
| 8 Ire Cd relieve the breaſt; or medicines in- 


— — 


almoſt | 


= e and 


- 
- 7 
1 
0 = 
* * 4 
= 
7 : 


PecCTORALIS interns. . 
PECTORIS u, the Se as lernum.. Ser STERN un. 
PegcToRis triangs See TRIANGULARIS.. | 
PECULATE, REVLATUS, in the civil law, the Giant 


— the noe by a perſon who has the ma- 
or eue 


thereof; ſo called, quaſi pe- 


Sie als pornlte for nay Get of. a thing ing, either ſa- 
_ cred, . religious, public, or fiſcal.—Peculat-? in the caſe 
blic money 's proſecuted even en the eriminal's hi. 


LIAR, in the canon law, a r. pariſh, or church, 

| romp oa be line, and — 
tual junk 
diate. | 
_ ofdi 


eee 8 | 
/ Joever, any manors or advowſons do belong to it, they forth-| 
exempt from. the ordinary, and are reputed pe. 


We In the province of Canterbury there are ft) eren 


| tranſacted. 
' PECULIUM ., the lock which a perſon in the power or-pro- | 


William the firſt, it is ordered, that no viva pecunia, 


inis,—Sce Tab. Anat.(Myol.) PECuNn1a ſepulchralis, was m 


PEDAGE, 


| teach them to walk, E Tre Romans alſo 


nc icle, or firſt ribs, _ —— ER _ am Are 
> has fm . ribs; on 2 4 US, in the ciyil law, a hol 


| Theol 


P ED 


„The word is uſaally derived s 


a & pecoriby 
the whole eftate antiently c — bee 


in money and cattle. 


Pxcurtun is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts, for what each 


monk or religious reſerves, and poſſeſſes to himſelf. 

Some fay that the peculium of a religious, when preferreq to z 
cure, does not ceaſe to belong to the monaſtery: and that the 
pony thereof never abſolutely reſides in the religious hin. 
e 


Wincheſter ks, there are local pects, |PECUNTIA, money. See the article Mont y. 
me more; ſome leſs ; fo the Lancaſter peck con- PECUNTA, i in our old law-books, is ne ufed for cal; 


and ſometimes for other , as well as mon 
In the emendation of the laws,of Edward the Confellor, 


living 


money, #. e. cattle, be bought or ſold, except within 


and that bubare- three ſuſſicient witneffes. ties 


So in doomſday book, pecunia Nn uſed, 
as paſture ad — . fr Peende 


church. l 
paid to the 

the opening of the grave, for 12 and behoof For 

ceaſed's ſoul ; and which our Saxon anceſtors called foul ſin, 

and anime ſymbolum. 

DAGIUM, a or & local due exacted on per. 

ſons, goods, 9 paſſing through certain places, 

— is uſual] 1 85 repairing of wr rom 
* paving of ſtreets, Ce. Antientiy 

— right of pedages were to kep — 

and anſwer for i all robberies. committed on pa 

ſun and ſunyz which is ftil} obſerved in ſome parts of Neger 

taly, where there are guards called flationarii, eln: 


PEDAGOGUE ®; or Pxpacooot n Aararos, 2 tutor 


r dive&ion f 
a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar, and other arts. 


The word is formed 1 


ave the name "A 
ddren Pry wager 
ve the fame 


Ka are hy, * 
of makes Wand, en 
deeper than te re 

Wo has 04 


l Ig, and with- 


formed from + bur in prdibis ; and is uſe 

the antients by way 42 oſition to rhoſe mags, 
— were ſeated in Wee » in felt curali, ot had a 
tribunal or bench _y on 4 
The Roman peduuei clove, whe e ſuch'as hat nd ay 
nor pretorium z amy entre fuk de planu, or 
From the eighty-ſecond woo rr nt of 

Zeno — theſe , fet'of Every 1 
and that Jaſtitiun erected tipople, in 
manner of an offite 3 La eee power to judge in u 


— ſeat of juſtice, 
any tribunal. | 


ſum as high 2s as three'hu -crowns. 
EDAN T. A ſchoolmaſter, or pedagogue,  who' ofeſſs v 
inſtruct and govern youth, and teach them the b 


and the arts. See PEDAGOGUE. | 
Prbaur is alſo uſed dor a re ; -unpdliſhed mam uf betten, 
who makes an im = of the ſciences, and abows 
in unſeaſonable:criticiſms, — obſervations. * 
Dacier defines a pedanty a perſon who-hay. mare reading: 


good ſenſes ; 
edants are peo poop reuen armed. withquibbles andi ple 
they breathe nothing but diſputation. eee 
28 to the laſt limits of 1 15 

_— ns OE 8 — 
5 makes a is 
ſome 8 author, or hunting back t04 897 
' etym 
2 E ſays, that to paint the fly s 35 


muſt repreſent him as turning all * 

ſcience 2 or fab; which he is | he is beſ — 

_ There are pedants of all conditions, "ab of all — 

fort ſays, an — —— attentive to formalitt 

decorums, is nothin palitical-pedant 
ANTRY, ae PROANTIO, the. quality ac, m 


ANT. 
e e and low things, make v Bf 


of another, A fave, wy e or the like, mayacquire|| (once Greek and Latin ; 
his own induſiry, W an thoſe peta tom wen roſe W 
eee bu mary! ane 7 * . 0 0 - 
| RY RY fag 008 4 cir 
18 es 145014 enn ho | 6, 41366 WY 
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| * not admiring Cicero enough, to be intereſted for 
— tion of an antient, as if he were our next of kin, 


in what we roperly call pedantry. 


prDESTAL „in architecture, the loweſt part of an order of 


ing that which ſuſtains the column, and ſerves 


# 


it as A 
28 The word is formed from the Latin pcs, pedis, foot; and 
gu &, column. * * 47% i f 
called by the Greeks fylobates, and ſtereobates, 
EAN 4 parts; viz. a ſquare trunk, or dye, 
which makes the body; a cornice, the head; and a baſe, 
the foot of the pede/fal. p 3 
The pedetal is pro rly an a age to a column; not an e 
ſential part thereof; ough M. le Clerc thinks it is eſſential 
rder. | | 
* — and ornaments of the pede/tal are different in 
h {ferent orders: Vignola, indeed, and moſt of the mo- 
— make the pedeſtal, and its ornaments, in all the orders, 
one third of the height of the column, including the baſe and 
tal: but ſome deviate from this rule. . 
M. Perrault makes the proportions of the three conſtituent parts 
of pedeftals, the ſame in all the orders; viz. the baſe one fourth 
of the pedeſtal; the cornice an eighth part; and the ſocle, or 
plinth, of the baſe, two thirds of the baſe itſelf. The height of 
the dye is, what remains of the whole 12 of the pede/tal. 
n PEDESTAL, is the ſimpleſt, and the loweſt, of all. — 
Palladio and Scamozzi make it three modules high ; Vignola 
tue. Its members, in Vignola, are only a plinth, for a baſe; 
the dye ; and a talon crown'd, for a cornice. — This has rare- 
ly any baſe. See TusCaAN. 


Doric PEDESTAL 3 Palladio makes four modules five minutes 


oh: and Vienola five modules four minutes.—In the an- 
Ns we . do not meet with any pedeſtals; but even 
not with any baſe, in the Doric order. — The members in 
Vignola's Doric pedeſtal, are the ſame with thoſe in the Tuſ- 
can, with the addition of a mouchette in its cornice. 


Imic PEDESTAL, in Vignola and Serlio, is fix modules high; in 


Scamozazi five; in the temple of Fortuna Virilis it is ſeven mo- 
dules twelve minutes. Its members and ornaments are moſtly 
the ſame with thoſe of the Doric, only alittle richer. The pe- 
dial now uſually followed is that of Vitruvius, though we do 
not find it in any work of the antique. Some, in lieu hereof, 
uſe the Attic baſe, in imitation of the antient. 


Corinthian PEDESTAL is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all. In 


Vignola it is ſeven modules high ; in Palladio five modules 
one minute; in Serlio ſix modules fifteen minutes; in the 
Coliſeum four modules two minutes. | 

Its members, in Vignola, are as follow]; in the baſe are a 
plinth, for a ſocle; over that a tore carved; then a reglet, a 
gula inverted and enriched, and an aſtragal.—ln the dye are 


a reglet, with a conge over it; and near the cornice a reg- | 
let, with a conge underneath.—In the cornice is an aſtragal, 


a frieze, fillet, aſtragal, gorge, and a talon. See each under 
its proper article. 


Cunpofite PxDESTAL, in Vignola, is of the ſame height with 


the Corinthian ; viz. ſeven modules; in Scamozzi ſix modules 
two minutes; in Palladio fix modules ſeven minutes; in the 


Goldſmith's arch ſeven modules eight minutes. | 


Its members, in Vignola, are the {ame with thoſe of the Co- 
rinthian; with this difference, that whereas theſe are moſt of 
them enriched with carvings in the Corinthian, they are all 


plain in the Compoſite.—Nor mult it be omitted, that there | 


s2 difference in the profiles of the baſe and cornice, in the 
two orders. The generality of architects, Daviler obſcrves, 
uſe tables, or panels, either in relievo, or creux, in the 
dyes of pedeſtals, without any regard to the character of the 
order. Thoſe in relievo, he obſerves, only fit the Tuſcan 
and Doric; the three others muſt be indented : but this, he 
Ads, is a thing the antients never practiſed, as being contrary 
to the rules of ſolidity and ſtrength. 


dyuare PepesSTAL, is that whoſe height and width are equal — 


u that of the arch of the lions at N 
order; and ſuch ſome followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Phi- 
lander, &c, have given to their Tuſcan orders. 4 
PeDesTAL' is that which ſupports two columns, and is 
larger in width than height. 
Od PEDESTAL is that which ſu F 
any break or interruption; ſuch is that which ins 
he find fon column of the palace of the Tuilleries on the 


* Tas of Statues are thoſe ſerving to ſupport. figures or 


Vignola obſerves, there is no part of architscture more arbi- 
and herein more liberty may be taken, than in the 
alt of ſtatues; there being no laws preſcribed for them 

Ther rity — any even ale by = ale 8 

ere is no: ſettled ion for theſe pedefrass 5 . e 

heipht depends on — * and the figure they ſuſtain. 

ed When on the Hound, the pede/tal is uſually two thirds, 


* 


0 
. 


the ſtronger muſt be the pede/ial. 


character, c. are to be extraordinary and inge- 


| 113. CHAMB. 


erona, of the Corinthian } ' 


rts a row of columns 


of the ſtatue; but always the more 


* 


P E D 


nious, far from the regularity and ſimplicity of the pedeftalt 
of columns. The ſame author gives us a great variety of 
forms, oval, triangular, multangular, &c. 
PEDESTRIAN Statue. See the article STATUE, ; 
PEDICLE *, Prpicurus, in botany, foot: alt; that little 
ſtalk whereby the leaf, fruit, or flower, is ſuſtained, and 


connected, to its branch, or ſtem. b 


The word is a diminutive of the Latin pes, foot. 


Flowers will keep freſh a long time after gathering, by im- 

merging their pedicles in water. The great ſecret of pre- 

ſerving fruits for the winter, is to ſeal up their pedicles with 
wax. Cherries with the ſhorteſt pedicle are eſteemed the 
beſt. The piſtil of the lower ſometimes becomes the pedicle 

of the fruit. See PIs TIL. L 
PEDLAAN, rollo, in antiquity.— The city of Athens 

was antiently divided into three different quarters; one on the 

deſcent of an hill; another on the ſea-ſhore ; and a third in a 

=_ between the other two. 

e inhabitants of the middle regio were called Ida, 

* Pedicans ; or, according to Ariſtotle, Pediaci : thoſe of the 

hill Diacrians ; and thoſe of the ſhore Paralians. 

The word is formed from the Greek 040, plain, flat. 
Theſe quarters uſually compoſed ſo many different factions. 
Piſiſtratus made uſe of the Pediæans againſt the Diacrians. 

In the time of Solon, when a form of government was to be 

choſen, the Diacrians would have it democratic ; the Pedi- 

&ans demanded an ariſtocracy; and the Paralians a mixed 
government. 

PEDLAUS, in anatomy, is the ſecond of the extenſor muſcles 
of the foot, pes; whence its name. 

It has its origin in the lower part of the perone, and annular 

ligament; and is divided into four tendons, which are in- 

ſerted into the external part of the firſt articulation of the four 

toes, —lts ule is to extend the foot, together with the firſt of 

the extenſors, called extenſor communis, | 
PEDICULARIS * Morbus, in medicine, the louſy diſtemper; 

a diſeaſe ariſing from ſome uncommon corruption in the 

body, which generates infinite quantities of lice on the ſkin. 

* The word comes from the Latin pediculus, louſe. 

Herod is ſaid to have died of the pedicular diſeaſe. 
PEDIGREE, a deſcent, or genealogy. See DescenT. 
PEDIMENT, in architecture, a kind of low pinnacle; ſervi 
to crown an ordonnance, or _ a frontiſpiece; and placed 
as an ornament over gates, doors, windows, niches, altars, 
&c.—See Tab. Archite®. fig. 24. 12 
The pinnacles of the antient houſes, Vitruvius obſerves, gave 
architects the firſt idea of this noble part; which ſtill retains 
the appearance of its original. 

The parts of the pediment are, the tym and its cornice. 

The firſt is the pannel naked, or area of the pediment, repre- 
ſented by e, in Tab. Architect. fig. 34. incloſed between the 

cornice f f, which crowns it, and the entablature, which 

ſerves it as a baſe, or ſocle. 

Architects have taken a great deal of li 

this member ; nor do they vary leſs as to 

the pediment,—The moſt beautiful, according to Daviler, is 

* its height is about one fifth of the length of in 
a 

It is deſcribed thus; divide the line a 5 { Tab. Architect. fig. 

34+), which is the length of the baſe, into two equal parts,. in 

e point c, by means of the perpendicular fd; in this per- 
pendicular take the part ed equal to ac; and from the point 
4, as a centre, deſcribe the arch a eb. The point of the per- 

pendicular, cut in e, will be the top of the pediment a eb; 

and the cornice, and the triangular ſpace included therein, the 
mpanum. | 

itruvius calls the pediment faſtigium; a word which ſignifies 
a roof, raiſed or pointed in the middle: this form, among 
the Romans, was peculiar to temples. All their dwelling- 
houſes were covered in the platform manner. Salmaſius on 

Solinus obſerves, that Czfar was the firſt who obtained leave 

FF manner of the 

temples. ee, 6 e Ber. 

Pliny tells us, that pediments were firſt made to place ſtatues 

upon, whence they were called plaſtze, | 4 

The pediment is uſually triangular, and ſometimes an equila- 

teral triangle; this 'is called alſo a pointed pediment.—Some- 

times it is circular; though Felibien obſerves, that we have no 
inſtance of roundpediments in the aritique, beſide thoſe in the 

chapels of the rotondo. Sometimes its upper cornice is di- 
| vided into three or four ſides,” or right lines; ſometimes the 
| cornice is cut, or open a- top, which is an abuſe introduced 

by the moderns, particularly by Michael Angelo. For the 

deſign of this part, at leaſt over doors, windows, Ec. being 
cChiefly to ſhelter thoſe underneath from the rain; to leave it 
open in the middle is to fruſtrate its end. WY, 

Sometimes the pediment is formed of a couple of ſcrolls, or 

wreaths, like two conſoles joined together. See Congo.s. 
Sometimes, again, the pediment is without a baſe, or its lower 
cornice is cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two columns, 
or pilaſters, and on theſe an arch, or ſweep, raiſed, in lieu of an 
entablature: Nee eee antique, in 


1 


in the form of 
e proportion of 


a Corinthian gate at Foligny, in Umbria; and Daviler a more 
odern one, in the church of St. Peter at Rome. | 
nder this kind of pediments do alſo come thoſe little arched 

cornices which form pediments — . — 4 — 

ported by two conſoles, in lieu either of entablature or columns. 
| — the pediment is made double, i. e. a leſs pediment 
is made in the tympanum of a larger, on account of ſome 
projecture in the middle ; as in the frontiſpiece of the church 
of the Great Jeſus at Rome: but this repetition is an abuſe in 
architeQure, though authorized by ſome very good buildings; 

1 as the large pavilion of the Louvre, where the caryatides ſup- 

three pediments, one in another. ; | 

Sometimes the tym of the pediment is cut out, or left 
open, to let in light; as we ſee under the portico of the capi- 

tal at Rome. Laſtly, this open pediment is ſometimes trian- 

4 Fal and enriched with ſculpture, as roſes, leaves, Cc. as we 

in moſt of the Gothic churches. "mb 
M. le Clerc obſerves, that the modillions in the cornice of 
the pediment ſhould always anſwer exaQ)y over thoſe of the 
entablature.” Indeed Vitruvius ſays, the antients did not al- 
lo any modillions at all in pediments. : 
The ſame M. le Clerc obſerves, that the cornice which ſerves 
the pediment as a baſe, ſhould have no cymatium; by reaſon 
the cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, when it meets 
the pediment, paſſes over it. : 
This change of determination 2 a centage 
» the cymatium, in this caſe, appearing too broad in 
| 2 of Rl angle: to remedy which, the architects have 
recourſe to ſeveral expedients. 

A pointed pediment may crown three arches ; but a circular 
pediment can only crown one agreeably. _ 
One would never uſe above two pediments over each other 

in the ſame frontiſpiece; and even where there are two, it 

would be proper to have the lower circular, and the upper 


PEDIS ab ſciſſo, cutting off a foot, a puniſhment antiently in- 

+ Alifted among us: as appears by the laws of William the 

n e Interdicimus ne quis occidatur, vel ſuſpendatur, 
pro aligua culpa, ſed eruantur oculi, abſcindantur pedes, vel 
tefticuli, vel manus, &c. Leg. Will. cap. 1.— So Ingulphus, ſub 
pena perditionis dexteri ſui pedis &c. 

Pzpis minimi digiti ab ABDUCTOR. 


Adduttor pollicis PR DIs. ADDUCTOR, 

Dorſum Pzpis. ©» 8 | DorxsuM. 

Flexor pollicis PzD1s, 2 | FLexoR. 

Pzp1s interoſſei. . E / InTexossEL, 

Pz bis perforans. 2 \ PERFORANS. | 
Peprs perforatus. S | PexroraTUs. | 
Pzpts tranſver ſalis. 8 TRANSVERSALIS. _-. | 
Tranſeriptio Pi pis finis. © | TranscrieT10. 
PebiruM arreiatio. ' " LARRAIATIO. 


PEDOMETER , or PopomEtTER, way-wiſer; a mechanical 
inſtrument, in form of a watch; conſiſting of various wheels 
with teeth, catching in one another, all diſpoſed in the ſame 
plane; which, by means of a chain, or ftring, faſtened to a 
- man's foot, or to the wheel of 2 chariot, advance a notch each 


. 


- being marked on the edge of each wheel, one may number 


* 


1 The word is formed from the Greek vc, pen, foot; and 

Halbe, meaſure.” ne. 

' PEDOMETER is ſometimes alſo uſed for the common ſurveying 
© wheel, an inſtrument chiefly uſed in meaſuring roads; popu- 


. wi called the way-wiſer. See 


broken iron, or partridge ſhot, on an enemy attempting to 


+ are gener: 
2 js 
NCULI 


two medullary proceſſes 
wy is joined to the medulla 


E 
ing from the hinder 
edulla ob- 


9 3 
' rien : 


enſes. — 


1 >; Which. is 


© ep, or each revolution of the wheel; ſo that the number |. 
the paces, or meaſure exactly the diſtance, from one place to 
ade: 3 477 © 257 41) DEN” 7 2h £74 of | 


p being | 
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PzER, afterwards, was applied to the vaſſals, or tenants 


rſon with ſome of thoſe titles by patent. 
PEE YP 


Marn, and 


| Theſe pares curiæ, on whoſe model they ſu 
. realms to have been erected, were a kind of vaſſals, depend. 

ing all on the ſame lord, whom they were obliged to attend 

and aſſiſt in court. "My: FUR 

All feudal matters, or diſputes, amon 
fees or dependences, were termina 

the two contending parties, and by their pert in fee. 


PEE 


To Perk the Miſſen, is to put the miſſen-yard perpendicular iy 


the maſt. 


PEEK is alſo uſed for the room in the hold, from the bitts fo 


ward to the ſtem: in this place men of war keep the; 
and merchantmen their victuals. nn wder 


PEER, Pax, primarily denotes an equal, or one of the ſane 


rank and condition. —Hence, in ſome councils, or aſlembl; 
we find, With the conſent of our peers, biſhops, abbots, 85 
ſame lord, who were obliged to ſerve and attend him f, 
They called prers, pares, becauſe equal in fung, 
ey were ers, pares, ute equal in fung: 
and | fr in fiefs, or fees, becauſe holding fees of the | 
or becauſe their buſineſs in court was to fit and judge — 
their lord, of diſputes ariſing concerning fees. f 
The number of peers required to fit in a court was a 
four; and when there happened to be too many prey; in the 
ſame lordſhip, the lord uſually choſe out twelve, who had the 
title of peers, by way of diſtinction and eminence, 
There are alſo inſtances of women who have aſſiſted at judy 
ments, on account of their tenements, not of their hs... 
wives of peers. The origin of theſe peers of fees is as antien 
as that of the fees they were appointed to judge of: from thef 
we derive our common juries, and our peers of the realm, 


PEER of the Realm, denotes a noble lord, or perſon who bas; 


ſeat and vote in the u houſe of parliament; which ; 
hence called the houſe if 4 2 | INI 
The houſe of lords have a right to take cognizance, original 

of all public accounts, and to inquire into any miſapplicatios 
or default, in the diſtribution of public moneys ; or of any 


other miſmanagement whatſoever. Vide Life of 9, Am, 


85. 

The are five degrees of peerage, or nobility ;' viz, that (x 
a duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, and baron. See each unde; 
its proper article. | 
It is the king who confers the peerage, by honouring the 
See Nommitity, 

RS, Pars, 4 France, are the 12 grand lords of that king. 
dom. The inftitution of theſe peers is very uncertain; fome 
refer it to Hugh Capet, at the time when the dukes and count; 
changed the offices they then held of the king into perpetui 
hefs : but this is impoſſible; Champagne, one of the title, 
not being then erected into a county. Indeed, Paſquier ob- 
py that itis an old tradition, that there have been 12 pern 
in * x 
Of the _— fix are dukes, and fix counts, comtes; of thels 
again, ſix are eccleſiaſtics, and fix laymen. The archbi- 
ſhops of Rheims, and the biſhops of Laon, and Langres, ar 
dukes and peers; the biſhops of Noyons, Chalon on the 
uvais, are counts and peers. 
The dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain, are ly 
Peers and dukes ; and the counts of Flanders, Champagne, 
and Tholouſe, lay peers and counts. 
"Theſe lay peers ſtill aſſiſt at the coronation of the kings in ce 
remony, and by way of repreſentatives ; where each per- 
forms the functions attached to his reſpective dignity: tho 


| their peerſhips be in reality all, except that of Flanders, n- 


united to the crown. Six lords of the firſt quality are choſen 
to repreſent them. Theeccleſiaſticpeers uſually aſſiſt in perſon, 
At preſent the title peer, in France, is beſtowed, as in 
England, on every lord, or perſon, whoſe fee is erected in 
a lordſhip, or peerſhip. - 

The word peer, according to Paſquier, is derived from pat. 
cius, the dignity in the — empire; on the modi 
whereof he ſuppoſes theſe peers to have been inſtituted. Bu 
others, with more probability, derive the title from the pars 
curiæ, or of peers of fees, becauſe of their being equal to 


each other. | 
the peer: of 


vaſſals, relating to thei 
by the ſuperior lord d 


If the proceſs were between the lord and the vaſſal, the lon 


| took no cognizance of it, and the peers alone Judged it. 


Hence all lords or nobles, being pares nobilitute, i. e. all equi 


intifled” to the privileges of nobility; are denominated 
eee 


Some authors attribute the firſt inſtitution of peers of the rein 
to Charlemagne, but with little probability; fince moſt d 
the fiefs which bear the names of duchies, tc. or give tits 


to the peeri, were not erected into duchies, &c. till lug 


after; the dukes, c. in thoſe days, being no more tin 


6 


ſimple geo vernors of provinces, without any other title or x 
OMG 51 M be (ur TOR 


vileges. 1 * "4d | o 1 
The more eopinion is; that peeri were firſt inſtituted j 


Philip the Voung, of France, about the year 1179. and 
they firſt acted incapacityof peers at the corotiation of bis ſon. 


EER) or PIER *, in building, denotes a mals of ſtone, Cc. 7 


poſed, by way of fortreſs, againſt the force of the ſea, or a g 
river ; for the ſecurity ofſhips, that lie at harbour in apy halen 


* The word, in this ſenſe, is formed from the French in u 


guch are the Pers, of Dover deſcribed b | 
ul the haven and y Camden, Brit. PEI 
— wp peer of great Yarmouth, mentioned m Names and ſituation of the Starz. Longi 
Emerald ee for a kind of pil . „ Latitude > 
trelles, or ſu ilaſters or * 1 
ö ger, 0e «Hy ſtrength, and ſometimes for — b 1 9 ; a Ft i A 
FERA igni a attach eced . ; 25 
barony, of the — * ied to a duchy, earldom, South oper, een 15 77 33125 56 59 6 7 
— of England and 8 N Norch in 2 a knee * 59 06117 42 03 
His late majeſty of England offered bis 2 1s ley] aye 3 27 35 43134 25 43 3 6 
that branch of his prerogative parliament to reſign 4 12135 07 01 
A , and to have the 3 
— enki OF. number of | Laſt of the contig. in th 16 29 36 
e reaſon, | on; was the i : P g- in the neck 36125 05 48 
the fate from an arbitrary eel —j 2 accruing to Som of the two in the breaſt : 37 19 18 — 18 - 
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PET, 


| hores 3 but. always reſide in the deep or in thoſe of the 

bottom of the = which are moſt remote from = See 
SHELL. | | 

be word is formed of the Greek o ſos, marine; belong- 

ing to the ſea. | | 


PELAIANS, PELAGIANI, antient heretics, well known in | 


the church by the wtitings of St. Auguſtine. | 
Tze author of this ſect, Pelagius, properly called Morgan, was 
a monk of Banchor ; but the learned are at a loſs whether it 
was of the monaſtery of Banchor in Wales, or that of the 
ſame name and order in Ireland. But he was cotemporary 
with St. Jerom, and St. Auguſtine ; and quitted his country 
to go and live in the eaſt, according to the cuſtom of the 
monks of thoſe days, who were not attached to particular 
houſes like thoſe of our time. | 
Pelagius abſolutely denied all original ſin, which he held to be 
the mere invention of St. Auguſtine; and taught that men are 
intire maſters of their actions, and perfectly free creatures; in 

oſition to all predeſtination, reprobation, election, c. 

e owned, indeed, that the natural power of man needed 
to be aſſiſted by the grace of God, to enable him to work 
out his own ſalvation; but, by this grace, he only meant 
outward aſſiſtance, viz. the doctrines of the law, and of the 


© goſpel, 
Plug, when preſſed by thoſe words of St. Paul, Deus eff 
enim, qui operatur in nobis, &c. he owned that it is God, in 
effect, that makes us will what is good, when he warns and 
excites us by the greatneſs of the — we are to obtain, and 
by the promiſes of rewards ; when he makes us love him by 
revealing his wiſdom, SW. | 
Theſe are Pelagius's own words, as cited by St. Auguſtine ; | 
who confutes him, and ſhews, that, beſides theſe exterior graces, 
there are required other real and interior ones. 
Pelagius owned farther, that the will of man is indeed aided 
© by a real grace; but he added, that this grace is not abſolutely 
neceſſary in order to live well; but that it only helps us to do 
well with the more caſe. 
+ Jukan, one of his-adherents, went farther yet; and owned 
that the afliſtance of grace was abſolutely neceſlary to enable 
us to do perfect works. . | 
In effect, the grand doctrine of the Pelagians was, that a man 
might accompliſh- all the commands of God by the mere 
power of nature; and that the gifts of grace were only ne- 
ceſſary to enable him to act well more eaſily, and more per- 


- - fedtly. i $957 . 
PELECAN. See the article PELLICAN. 
PELECOID Ai. See the article ANGLE. 
PELECOIDES®, in geometry, a in form of an hatchet. 
n r αον, hatchet; and eos, | 
form. * 


Such is the figure BCD A, Tab. Geometry, fig. 45. contained 
under the two inverted quadrantal arcs AB and AD, and the 
The area of the pelecoides is demonſtrated to be equal to the 
ſquare AC; and that, again, to the rectangle E B.— It is equal 
to the ſquare AC, becauſe it wants of the ſquare on the leſt 
hand, the two ſegments AB and AC, which are equal to 
the two ſegments BC and CD, by which it exceeds on the 

ight hand. | | 

PELLETS,, 2 
are dlack.— Called ſo 


— 


a name given thoſe roundlets which 
ogreſſes and gun-/tones. 


PELLICAN, or PzLECAn, among chemiſts, a kind of dou- | 


ble veſſel, ordinarily of glaſs ; uſed in working on liquors, by 
circulation. 
PeLLican alſo denotes an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, &c. to 
draw teeth. ©! 2; than 
PELL1ICAN, again, is 
ing a ball of ſix pounds; by the French made eight feet 
and balf, and by the Dutch nine feet long. See CAR Nox. 
PELLICAn he name of a bird. See Supplement, article On o- 
EROTALUS, EE ss | | r ap 
PELLICLE; PeLLrievra®, a thin film or fragment of 4 mem- 
* braneer im Seo MEMEHRANE. F 
The word is a diminutive A kin. 2 
The epidermis? or euticula; is a little pellicle, covering the der- 
ma, ecutis, er fn! See CuTICLE, os | o au 
The valves of the veins and Arteries are inſenſible pellicles, 
which open und hut to promote the circulation. 
When any chemical is evaporated in a gen 
ill a thin ſkin or film ariſes _ is called an 


Contiollers of n pern. See Con Rik. 


PELLUCID®,'xtevir of the ſame impert with diaphanous, or 
2 | dy 
Tue word is form of the Latin frllitees, or perlucto, T ſhine 

Der through) S.-- e 221% TO 1997. 4 ACE 5 4 y 
Pallucid ſtands oppoſed to op,T. 
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a 25: 
See TxAUs. 
#7 DOE exten; 


is the name of an antient piece of ordnance, | 


PEN 


The peltq was ſmall, 


arma. 


light, and more manageable than l. 


pelta . 
ob a. 


Pliny, 7 4 the Indlan fig- tree, 
width of the 


part of the cavity of the ably 


aſon, or wer, 
The pelvis is always much larger in women than ; 
pive room for the growth, &c. of the foetus, TAL 
t is well fortified with bones, to ſcreen the contents 6 
ternal injuries— The oſſa ilia, coxendicis, pubis = 1 
ſacrum, comprehend or environ the pelvis. n 
PELv1s of the kidneys is a large membranous ſinus, or cel as 
concave part of the kidneys.— See Tab. Anat. (8 
"74 "dv (pack) fr, 
From the twelve papillz of the kidneys there ariſe t 
nals, called fi/tulz membranacee. I heſe, at length, — 
into three large branches, which, being at laſt united] 
one, form the pelvis; and this again, contracting i 
minates in a membranaceous pipe, called the ureter, * 
The urine, then ſeparated from the blood by the ur 


Pipes, conveyed-to them by the papillæ, and taken up by the 
ul 3 and thence 


* membranacez, is brought into the pelvis 
bladder, &. 


is diſcharged into the ureter, thence into the 

* 2 a 1 | ' 
„according to Camden, originally ſignifies an hi 

tain, which To thus called — 9 * 
even the Gauls.— And hence, that tall range, which 
Italy and France, is called Apennines. IE TER 
Pex, is alſo a little inſtrument, uſually formed of a quill, ui 

ſerving to write withal. 
Dutch Ptxs, are thoſe made of quills which have been paſſe 

. hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and mou 

ereof. x 
Fountain PEN, See the article FounT ain Pen. 
PEN Stock, a fort of ſluice or flood-gate placed in the water 
mill-pond, or the like, to retain or let it go at pleaſure, 
PENAL Aion, See the article Acriox. | | 
PENALTIES Negative. See the article NROCATIVx. 
PENANCE, PozNITENTIA, is properly the exerciſe of pai. 
tence; and may be defined a puniſhment, either voluntay, 


or im by legal authority, for the faults a perſon has 
—— 2.75 y legs To 48 rn 


The Romaniſts define penance, a ſacrament wherein a perſn, 
who has the requiſite diſpoſitions, receives abſolution at the 
_— — the prieſt, of all — committed ſince baptiſm. 
o a legitimate penance they require three things, contritio, 
abſolution, and latisfation.” 7 * 
Their prieſts receive a power of adminiſtring the ſacramentd 
penance, when they receive the prieſthocd; but to exerciſeth 
power, it is required they have the juriſdiction of an ordinar, 
i. e. that they have a benefice, either original or delegated; 
with the approbation of the biſhop to hear confeſſions, 
PENANCE is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for the e- 
nalty which a conſeſſor impoſes, for ſatisfaction of the in 
whereof a perſon is abſolved. | 
The antient diſcipline, Du Pin obſerves, was very ſevere 
the head of penance : for great crimes people were excluded 
the communion of the church, expelled the aſſemblies of tie 
faithful, obliged to faſt, and to mortify themſelves pub 
licly, even at the church-door, cut their hair, go always 
foot, &c. 9 | 
He adds, that thoſe, who had done public penance, were it 
ver admitted into the clergy ; and that public font 
ver granted more than once. Thoſe, who fell a ſecond tins 
were neyer to be reconciled to the church, 
for pardon only at the hands of Gd. | 
PenANCE; in our canon-law, is an eccleſiaſtical puniſnmen, 
; chiefly adjudged to the fin of fornication. , , . 
The puniſhment is thus deſcribed by the canens : the dd 
quent is to ſtand in che church- porch on ſome Sunday but 
head and N in's white ſheet, with a white was 
his hand; here bewailing himſelf, and begging every one 
| — bor fim ; ben a Ener th _— Telling L 
Ei the ground; and, at to be placed on an e 
in che middle of the church, againlt the miniſter, to ## 
the foulfeſs of dis crime, olle to God, and i 
the congregation. * © F 
I che crime be not notofious, the canons, allow the Pn 
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&, for the benefit of the poor, G&c . 
ENAT 55 in tl Keichr mythology, 3 iel to 
| the domeftic gods, whom the antients adored in : 
1 they eta conf ng AE the lares- 
1 LA E ve it 1* 3 " ; A 
| Kab ee hot  alf agreed about the origin of the di ped 


| who were properly the tutelary gods of the Trojans, 


er natic 


ELTA, dA T, in antiquity, a kind of buckler, uſed among 
the antients. + \ 


. 


j only adopted by the Romans, who gavethem the title off 0 


| vl, II. No 


| 


Meziriac, in his notes on Dido's epiſtle to Æneas, relates 
atlarges J Halicarnaſſcus tel] that /Eneas firſt 
3. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſcus tells us, 
ſub) F * — in the city Lavinium; and that his ſon A ſca- 
bt :fterwards, upon building the city Alba, tranſlated them 
oo dut that they returned twice miraculouſly to Lavi- 
mo The ſame 25; Oh adds, that in Rome there is {till ſeen 
* temple, ſhaded by the adjacent buildings, wherein are 
* images of the Trojan gods, with the inſcription Denas, 
which fonifies penates. ; 1 
Theſe images NOR two young men ſitting, each of which 
holds a lance. I have ſeen, adds Dionyſius, ſeveral other ſta- 
tues of the ſame gods in antient temples ; who all appear like 
oung men dreſſed in a habit of war. 
7 fetches theſe penates from Samothrace to Phrygia, to be 
afterwards tranſported by AEneas into Italy.—Macrobius, who 
relates this from Varro, adds alſo, that they were called penatcs 
from the Latin words per quos penitus ſpiramus, Which ſeems 
4 mere ſubtilty. But the real etymology muſt be ſought in 
the Phrygian, not the Latin tongue. 
Cicero, in Aulus Gellius, derives the name hence, gued penes 
ms nati ſunt. Vet in his book de Nat. Deor, he ſays, it is 
formed from penus, proviſion ; or, perhaps, adds he, quod 
penitus inſident ; others ſay, quia coluntur in penetralibus, 
Roſinus diſtinguiſhes among the penates : he makes an order 
0 pengtes of the heavens, ſuch 2s Pallas in theethereal region, 
upiter in the middle region, and Juno in the loweſt ; beſides 
nates of cities, penates of priva:c families, &  —On which 
footing the dit penates were the guardian or tutelary gods of 
every thing. Wo. | 
It is a popular queſtion among the learned, who were the fe 
nates of Rome? Some ſay, Vella; others, Neptune and Apollo; 
Vives ſays, Caſtor and Pollux ; with whom agrees Voſſius, who 
adds, that the reaſon of their chooſing Caſtor and Pollux in 
quality of penates, might be the important ſervice they did the 
Romans in the war againſt the Latins. 
Nor are authors more unanimous on the ſubject of the pe- 
nater, which /Eneas brought into Italy. Some ſay they were 
Neptune and Apollo, who built the walls of Troy ; others 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; and others Ccelus and 
Terra. ; 
PENCE, Peter-PENCE. See the article PETE R-pence. 
Pitching-PENCE. See the article PIT cHIN G pence, 
PexciL “, an inſtrument uſed by painters, for the application of 
their colours. = ah 
„ ©* The word comes from the Latin peniculus, penicillus, or peni- 
cillum, which fignify the ſame, formed by diminution of 
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penis. * 

There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various mat- 
ters: the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, thoſe of 
ſwans down, and thoſe of boars briſtles; which laſt are bound 
on to a ſlick bigger, or leſs, according to the uſes they are de- 
ſtined for; and when large, are called bruſhes.—T be others are 
doſed in the barrel of a quill. 

The antients, M. Felibien obſerves, had pencils made of little 
pieces of ſponge ; whence, doubtleſs, the ſtory of the painter, 
who, not able to expreſs the foam of a. horſe, ſucceeded by 
throwing the ſponge at the picture. Re | | 
PENCIL caſe. - Sec; the article PORT -craion. | 
PENCIL, Fray, in optics, is a double cone, or pyramid of rays, 
joined. together at the baſe; one of which hath its vertex in 


ela GLS (Tab. Optics, Fig. 39.), for its b.ſe ; and the other 
has its baſe on the ſame glaſs, or cryſtalline, but its Vertex in 
the point of convergence; as at C. See RAY, Ee. . 
Thus 'BGSC is a pencil of rays ; and the line BLC is called 


ne PENCIL... See the article Orric. | 
DANT, ear-ring, au ornament, of ſome precious matter, 


Gough. the ear; and why og enriched wich diamonds, 
Nals and other precious ſ tones. 
de pendants of the European ladies are nothing in compariſon 


what he has met withal in the antient writers on this | 


ſame point of the object, and has the cryſtalline humour, or the 


te axis of that pencil. See Axis, and Rav. MM 


vom by the ladies; hung by a bole made for that purpoſe | 


PEN 


PexbarT, in heraldry, a term applied to the parts hanging down 
from the label, to the number of three, four, five, br ſix at 
moſt, —'Theſe muſt be ſpecified in blazoning, when there are 
more than three, — They reſemble the drops at the bottom of 
the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. 

PENDANT barometer. See the article BaROMETER, 

PENDANT feathers, in falconry, are thoſe feathers which grow 

behind the thighs of an hawk. 2 

PENDANTS, among floriſts, a kind of globules growing on ſta- 

mina, or chives. Such are thoſe in the middle of tulips, lilics, 

Sc. See APICEs, and STAMINA, 

PEnDANTS of a ſhip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, cut 

pointing towards the end, and there divided into two 

pars 3 hung out at the head of maſts, or at the yard-arm 
ends. 

The pendants are chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes ſor 

diſtinction of ſquadrons. —See Tab. Ship. Fig. 1. n. 80. 

PexDanT, or PENNANT, is alſo uſed for a ſhort rope, which 
at one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt, or to the yard, 
or the clue of the ſail; and, at the other end, hath a block and 
ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. ; 
The pendant of the tackle is made faſt to the head of the maſt ; 
and the pendants of the back-ſlays are faſtened to, and hang 
down on, the inſide of the ſfirouds.— All the yard-arms, ex- 
cept the mizen, have of theſe prndants, into which the braces 
arc reeved. 

PENDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole body of a vault, 

ſuſpended out of the perpendicular. of the walls, and bearing 
againſt the ate · boutants. 
Daviler defines it, a portion of a vault between the archcs of 
a dome, uſually enriched with ſculpture: Felibien, the plane of 
the vault contained between the double arches, the forming 
arches, and the ogives. 


muſt be taken, that the joints of the maſonry be always laid 
level, and in right lines proceeding from the ſweep whence the 
riſe is taken. 

The joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, to ſave the 
dow" wor of filling them up with flips of wood, or of uGng 
much morter, 4 

PEN DULOUS, hanging down ; a name which botaniſts give to 
| thoſe heads of flowers which hang downwards ; the ſtalk not 

| ” being able to ſuſtain them upright. 

PENDULUM, in mechanics, any heavy body ſo ſuſpended as 

that it may vibrate, er ſwing backwards and forwards, about 
ſome fixed point, by the force of gravity. 

The vibrations, or alternate aſcent and deſcent, of the pendu- 
lum, are called its oſcillations. See OSCILLAT1ION.—The point 
on which it vibrates, is called the centre of ſuſpenſion or mation. 
See CENTRE, and SUSPENSION.—And a right line paſſing 
through the centre, parallel to the apparent horizon, is call.d 
the axis of oſcillation. | 
The vibrations of a pendulum are all iſochronal, or affected in 
ſpaces of time perfectly equal. 

And hence the pendulum becomes the moſt accurate chrono- 
meter, or inſtrument for meaſuring time, in the world. 

Hence alſo its vibrations are propoſed as an invariable and uni- 
verſal meaſure of lengths for the moſt diſtant countries and 


For a vibration being once found preciſcly equal to a ſecond of 
time of the ſun's mean motion ; if, v. gr. the horary foot (as 
M. Huygens calls the third part of his ſecond pendulum), com- 
pared to the Engliſh ſtandard foot, be as 392 to 360; it will 
be eaſy, by calculation, to reduce all the other meaſures of 
tlie world to theſe feet; the lengths of pendulums, reckoned 
from the point of ſuſpenſion, to the centre of the ball, be- 
ing to each other, as the ſquares of the times wherein the 
ſeveral oſcillations are performed; and therefore reciprocally 
are the ſquares of the numbers of oſcillations performed 
ia the ſame time.—On this ſame principle, M. Mouton, 
canon, of Lyons, has a pretty treatiſe, de menſura poſteris 
tranſmittenda. . . ws Ko 
M. Huygens Jays down the length of a pendulum that ſhall 
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Viththoſeworn by the Eaſt-Indians,. both men and women; 
Mong whom it is the faſhion to lengthen out the ears; and to 


with ſtones, 222.6 (04 Sm 11% zi iu 
© queen of Calicut, Pyrard tells us, and other ladies of her 
burt, have their ears, by this means, weighed down as low as 


10 rs me the holes in;them were large enough to paſs the 
. Wug . N f | j 1 218 31 a Facts 
Te Moneois, who are the common people there, axe not al · 
Wed to weer their ears ſo long as the Naires, who are the no- 
for a " TY 8 Yd 
uche Weſt. Indies, Columbus named a certain coaſt Oreja, 
Anson he found people with holes in their ears big enough 

Man egg through, Gabal e ralatroings 19 5 
9 holes too in their lips and noſtii's, and hang pend. 


Ot er nations. : 
LN 173. CHAIR. 


enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants of the ſize of ſaucers, 


breaſts, and even lower; imagining this a main poĩnt of 


— three fingers length are the utmoſt ſtretch allowed the | 


chem: which is alſo practiſed by the Mexicans, and | 
RRR eme Compound PENDULUM is that which con 


| ſwing ſeconds, to be three feet, three inches, and two tenths of 
an inch; according to Sir J. Moot's reduction; which agrees 
perſectly with M. Mouton's pendulum eight inches one tenth 
long, to vibrate one hundred and thirty-two times in a minute: 
"fo that this may ſafely be relied on as a ſure meaſure. Note, 
the lengths of pendulums are uſually meaſured from the centre of 
motion wa 
© The firſt who obſerved this noble property, the iſochro- 
niſm of pendulums, and made uſe thereof in meaſuring 
time, Styrmius tells us, was Ricciolus ; aſter him Tycho, Lan- 
grenus, Wendeline, Merſenne, Kircher, and others, hit on the 
: Fane thing; though without any intimation of what Ricciolus 
had done, Huygens firſt applied the pendulum to clocks. 
Pendulums are either ſimple or compound. Sen 
Simple PENDULUM is that —_——C a ſingle weight, as A, 
conſideted as à point, and an inflexible- right line, as AC, 
conſidered as void of gravity, ſuſpended on a centre C, and 
voluble about it. Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 36. 
25 of ſeveral weights, 
3 ſo 
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The pendentives are uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone ; but care | 
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ſo fixed as to retain the ſame diſtance both from one another, | 


and from the centre about which they vibrate. 


Doctrine and laws of PxNDULUMs,—1?, A pendulum raiſed to B, 
through the arch of the circle BA, will fall, and again re, 
through an equal arch, to a point 
thence will fall to A, and again riſe to B; and 

riſing and falling reciprocally for ever. : 
For ſuppoſe HI a horizontal line, and BD parallel thereto ; if 
the ball A, which we here conſider as a point, be raiſed to B; 
the line of direction BH, being perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity B to the horizontal line HI, falls withoutſide the 
baſe, which is in the point C. The ball therefore cannot reſt, 
but muſt deſcend. : 
But being retained by the thread BC, from 1 
larly through BH ; it will fall through the arch BA. Conſe- 
quently, when the centre of gravity arrives at the bottom ; A 
has the ſame force, it would have acquired in falling from K ; 
and will therefore be able to riſe equally high as if it had; i. e. 
in deſcending through the firſt halt of its vibration, it acquires a 
a velocity by the continual acceleration of its fall : and as this 
velocity is always proportionable to the height whence it falls, 
as being in ſome meaſure the effect thereof; it is {till able to 
make it remount to the ſame height, ſuppoſing, according to 
the ſyſtem of Galileo, that the velocities are always the ſquare 
roots of the heights. 

Since then the thread prevents th tp mar going off in the 
tangent, Als it muſt aſcend through the arch AD, equal to 
that AB. | 

All the force therefore which it had acquired by falling, 
being exhauſted ; it will return by the force of gravity 
through the ſame arch AD, and again will rife from A to B; 
and thus for ever. 

Experience confirms this theorem, in any finite number of of- 


us continue 


cillations ; but if they be ſuppoſed infinitely continued, there 


will ariſe a difference. For the reſiſtance of the air, and the 


friction about the centre C, will take off part of the force ac- |' 
quired in falling ; whence it will not riſe preciſely to the ſame | 


int whence it fell. 
us the aſcent continually diminiſhing ; the oſcillation will 
be at laſt ſtopped, and the pendulum will hang at reft. | 
29, If the /imple pendulum be ſuſpended between two -ſemicy- 
cloids CB and C 


here conſidered as a 


in time. See CYCIOI Dp. 


Hence, if, wich the length of the pendulum CA, a circle be 
deſcribed from the centre C; ſince a proportion of the cycloid 

4 by the ſame motion; 
a ſmall arch of the circle will almoſt coincide with the cy- | 


therefore, the oſcillations of pen- 
as. to ſenſe ; however unequal in 
themſelves; and their ratio, to the time of perpendicular de- 
| ſcent "through half the length of the pendulum, is the ſame 


near the vertex A is almoſt deſcribe 
cloid. 1 

In little arches of a circle, 
dulums will be Tenn 


with that of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 


Hence, alſo, the longer the pendulums are, that oſcillate in 
_ arches of a circle; the more oſcillations are iſochronal ; which | 
agrees with experiment: for in two pendulums of equal lengths, 


- but ofcillating in unequal arches, provided neither arch be by | 
88 ſcarce diſcern any inequality in an hundred oſ- 
CUlat ions. f 


Hence, alſo, we have a method of — the ſpace 


which a heavy body, falling perpendicularly, 


es over in a 


or the ratio which the time of one oſcillation 


ven time. 
— * time of the fall through half the length of the pen- 
dulum, being thus had ; and the time wherein the ſeveral vibra- 
tions of any given pendulum, being e th 
the fall through half the length of the pendulum ; and henc 
222 the ſpace it will pals over in any other time. 
[ whole doctrine of pendulums oſcillating between two ſemi- 


| £509; ho ſilt publiſbed the (ame in his Herologium Nelli 


rium, frve demonſtrationes de motu pendulorum, Sc, 
37, The action of gravity: is leſs in thoſe parts of the cart 
where:the- oſcillations of the 


* 
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ually high, D; and 


found ; we have the time of 


and practice, we owe to the great Huy- | 


(Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 37.), whoſe genera- | 
ting circles have their diameter CF equal to half the length of 
the thread CA; ſo as the thread in oſcillating be wound about 
them; all the oſcillations, however unequal in ſpace, will be 
iſochronal, or performed in equal times; even in a reliſting | 


medium. 6 "Ws | : 
For ſince the thread of the pendulum CE is wound about the 
ſemicycloid BC; the centre of gravity of the ball E, which is 
point, by its evolution, will deſcribe a | 
cycloid BEAD ; as is fhewn from the doctrine of infinites; but 
all aſcents and deſcents in a cycloid are iſochronal, or equal in 
time: therefore the oſcillations of the pendulum are alſo equal | 


| 


| 


| 
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|. On theſeprinoples, Mr. Decham husconſtruRted a ben, 


PEN 


pendieular deſeent of heavy bodies is likewiſs 


" A” lower, i.. the 
motion is leſs accelerated, or the force of gravity is leſt: vi 
converſly. ; ; mi 
Hence, as it is found by experiment, that the oſcillations 
the ſame lum are flower near the equator, than 1 
places leſs remote from the pole; the force of gravity * 
alſo be leſs towards the equator than towards the poles, An 
2 the figure of the earth is not a juſt ſphere, but 
eroid, | | 
his M. Richer found by an experiment.made in the iſland 
Cayenna, about four degrees from the equator ; where , 
um 3 feet, 8 lines 3 long, which at Paris vibrates (ec; 
was to be ſhortened a line and a quarter to reduce its vibes 
tions to ſeconds. | 
M. des Hayes, in a voyage to America, confirms the obſern. 
tion of Richer; but adds, that the diminution eſtabliſhed by 
that author, appears too little. | 
M. Couplet the younger, upon his return from a voyzge b 
Braſil and Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, as to there. 
ceſſity of ſhortening the pendulum towards the equator mot ; 
than Richer has done. He obſerved, that even at Liſbon, 
pendulum which ſwings ſeconds, muſt be two lines Not 
than that of Paris; which is ſhorter than that of Cayenm, a hold 
fixed by Richer z though Cayenna be in 24 degrees leſs li. of m 
tude than Liſbon. : 175 
The truth is, this diminution does not proceed regularly: Meg In pr 
Picart and de la Hire, found the length of the pendulum whit a 
beats ſeconds exactly the ſame at Bayonne, at Paris, and x a bu 
Uranibourg in Denmark, though the firſt be in 43* | of k. 4 
titude, and the laſt in the latitude 55* 3“. . 
Hence M. de la Hire takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the dini. The 
nution is only apparent; and that, e. gr. the iron yard, where. Fo ; 
with M. Richer meaſured his pendulum, might be lengthens « 1 
by the great heats of the iſle of Cayenna; not the penduln Fithe 
ſhortened by the approach towards the line. . ki 
To confirm this, he tells us he found, by very carey tr 
experiments, that an iron bar, which expoſed to the froſt ws . 
2 feet long, was le J of a line by the ſummer; mined 
un. 5 | 
49, If two pendulums vibrate in fimilar arches, the times of the 4. 
oſcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths. bruder 
Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar arches ae vidrati 
in 9 ratio of the times wherein the oſcillations ut: Itis © 
5*, The numbers of iſochronal oſcillations performed ine (NY ©" 
lame time by two pendulums, are reciprocally as the tins After! 
wherein the ſeveral oſcillations are performed. . 
Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar and ſal all equ: 
arches, are in the duplicate ratio of the numbers of oſcillation tac 
performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally taken. reQtify | 
6 The Jengths of pendulums ſuſpended between cycloids, ar of the 
in a duplicate ratio of the times whetein the ſeveral oſcillation ide 
are performed. a SEALTE LEN brations 
And hence they are in a duplicate ratio of the numbers of d them pe 
cillations performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally taken: thereby 
and the times of oſcillations in different cycloids are in a ſi- But the 
| . duplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulums. acycloic 
7*, To find the length of a pendulum,” which ſhall make u int, c 
aſſigned number of vibrations in any given time. ere M 
Let the number of vibrations required be 50 in a minute, and the bett 
the length of the ſtring, counted from the point of ſuſpenfon bottom 
to the centre of oſcillation, or round ball at the end of it, two cyc 
required: it is a fixed rule, that the lengths of pendulum at metal. 
each other, as the ſquares of their vibrations, and contrariwik: from on 
nov it is agreed, that a pendulum vibrating ſeconds (or bol tremely 
in a minute) is 39 inches, and Fs of an inch: ſay | hereof i; 
as the ſquare of 50 (which is2 500) to the ſquare of bo luda other ene 
is 3600); ſo is 39, 2, to the length of the pendulum required is is d 
which will be found 56 inches Fg. tions ma 
Note, in practice, fince the product of the mean time vil WW 4. , 
always be 1411200 (that is, the product of the ſquare of b5 t is true 
multiplied by 39, 2.) that is, 3600--30, 2. you need oi BWW Mmute f. 
vide that number by the ſquare of the number of vibrato ſtill roog 
?ffigned ; and the quotient will give the lengrh of a peru The filk 
which ſhall vibrate juſt ſo many times in a minute. a moiſt 1 
'89, The length of = pendulum being known, to find the mm length of 
ber of vibrations it will make in a given time. the vibrat 
This being the reverſe of the former ; fay, as the lag po To obvia 
ſuppoſe 56, 4, is to the 12 1 of the ſtandard pendulum fut thread, ul 
ing ſeconds, viz. 30, 23 ſo is the ſquare of the vibrato orten ar 
the ſtandard pemuulum in the given time, v. gr. a minuts Veather, ; 
the ſquare of the vibrations ſought : that is, as 56, 4:98 He had th 
2: : 3600: 2500.—And the ſquare root of 2500 will de n end to the 
the number of vibrations ſought.  / © IANA ol Urantage, 
- But for uſe, here (as in the former problem) you ny ence, th 
divide 141 1200 by the length; and it gives the ſquae ties as 
vibrations; as there you divided by the ſquare of the vid 8 thoſe in 
to find the length.” | | : | per ha 
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\-itiohs of pendulums of different lengths in che ſpace of 2 
. ite — | 


pend. '4 Vibrat. | | Pend. | Vibrat. 
Sal "wk [eng in ns 
| 1 wh minute. | inches. | minute. 
— ni ' Dunn . : 
I 375: 14.4 32 68.6 
- 4. 265. — 1 
1 216 39-2 | 68.0 
187. } 
| 2533 30 ' 
142.0 | bo 49.5 
4 132.8 * 44.9 
9 1 0 42.0 
10 | 218.8 | | 90 39-6 
20 | 840 100 37-5 
Na Theſe laws, &c. of the motion of pendulums can ſcarce 


hold frictly, unleſs the thread that ſuſtains the ball, be void 
of weight, and the gravity of the whole weight be collected in 


A point. , 

ice. therefore, a very fine thread, and a ſmall ball, but 
1 yk 3 matter, % be uſed. A thick thread, and 
a bulky ball, diſturb the motion ſtrangely ; for in that caſe, 
the pendulum, of ſimple, becomes compound ; it being much 
the fame as if ſeveral weights were applied to the ſame in- 
flexible rod in ſeveral places. 
The uſe of pendulums in meaſuring time in aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, and on other occaſionswhere a great degree of pre- 
ciſeneſs is required, is too obvious to need a deſeription. 
Either the length of the pendulum may be adjuſted before its 
application, and made to vibrate the deſired time, v. gr. ſe- 
conds, half-ſeconds, &c. by article VI. or it may be taken at 


mined from article VIII. 


diſtances, &c. by means of ſound, &c. ſee SounD, 

PexpuLUM Clock, a clock which derives its motion from the 
vibration of a pendulum. 

It is controvefted between Galileo and Huygens, which of 
the two firſt applied the pendulum to a clock. For the pre- 
tenſions of each, ſee CLock, | 


arches of a cycloid, however unequal they were in extent, were 
all equal in time; he ſoon perceived, that a pendulum applied 
to a clock, ſo as to make it deſcribe arches of a cycloid,would 
retify the otherwiſe unavoidable rad aww of the motion 
of the clock; ſince, though the feve 


random, and the times of the vibrations afterwards deter- 


For the uſe of the pendulum in meaſuring remote inacceflible | 


After Huygens had diſcovered, that the vibrations made in | 


| ral cauſes of thoſe irregu- 
rities ſhould decaſion the pendulum to make greater or leſs vi- 


PEN 


ture of the air; which increaſe and diminiſh the weight of the 
ball, and by that means make the vibrations oe and leſs : 
an acceffion of weight-in the ball being found by experiment 
to accelerate the motion of the pendulum. "3% 
A weight of ſix pound added to the ball, Mr. Derham ſound, 
made his clock gain 13 ſeconds every day. 

A general remedy againſt the inconveniences of penduluims, is 
to make them long, the bob heavy, and to vibrate but a little 
way: this is the uſual means in England; the cycloidal cheeks 
being generally overlooked. | | | oy 

To corrett the motion of PENDULUM clocks; the uſual method is 
to ſcrew and let down the ball; but a very ſmall alteration 
here having a very 5 effect, Mr. Derham prefers Huygens's 
method, which is to have a ſmall weight or bob to lide up 
and down the rod above the ball, which is to be immoveable : 
though he improves on the method, and recommends having 
the ball to ſcrew up and down, to bring the pendulum near its 
gage; and the little bob to ſerve for the nicer corrections, as 


the alteration of a ſecond, &c. 


Mr. Huygens orders the weight of this little corrector to be 
equal to that of the wire, or $0” of that of the great ball; he 
adds a table of the alterations the ſeveral ſhiftings thereof will 
occaſion in the motion of the pendulum ; wherein it is obſer- 
vable, that a ſmall alteration towards the lower end of the 
pendulum, makes as great an alteration in time, as a greater 
riſing or falling does when higher. | 
PenDULUM Royal, a name given among us to a clock, whoſe 
r ſwings ſeconds, and goes eight days; ſhewing the 
our, minute, and ſecond. | 
The numbers of ſuch a piece are thus calculated; firſt caſt up 
the feconds in twelve hours, and you will find them to be 
43300= 12x60x60. The ſwing wheel muſt be 30 to ſwing 60 
econds in one of its revolutions: now let 4 43200=21606 
be divided by 30, and you will have 720 in the quotient, 
which muſt be broken into quotients; the firſt of them muſt be 
12 for the great wheel, which moves round once 
in twelve hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60 8) 96 (12 
which may alſo be conveniently broken into 8) 64 ( 8 
two quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 8) 60 (74 
and 74; which laſt is moſt convenient; and if 
— all your pinions 8, the work will 38 
thus. 
According to this computation, the great wheel will go about 
once in twelve hours, to ſhew the hour ; the ſecond wheel 
once in an hour, to ſhew the minutes; and the ſwing wheel 
once in a minute, to ſhew the ſeconds. See oh OCKWORK. 
PENDULUM level. 1. ( LEVEL. 
PENDULUM watch, , See the artioles j WATCH. 
PENETRABILITY.. See the article IMpENETRABILITY. 
PENETRATION; PExeTRAT10, the act whereby one thing 
enters another, or takes up the place already poſſeſſed by 
another. BINS as | 


brationsz yet, in virtue of the cycloid, it would ſtill make 
them perfectly equals and the motion of the clock, 
t 


thereby, would therefore be preſerved perfectly equable. 


E only deſcribe arches of circles about the ſame. 
ere 


the 
bottom, he tied at the top to a ſilken thread, placed between 


Hence the motion of vibration, applying inceſſantly 
from one to the other of thoſe arches, the thread, which is ex- 
temely flexible, eaſily aſſumes the figure thereof; and by means 
hereof it_is demonſtrated, ; that the weight ſuſpended at the 
other end of the rod, will deſcribe a juſt arch: of a cycloid. 


This's doubtleſs one of the moſt uſeful and{ingenious inven- 


£ 


tions man 


| } ages have roduced ; by means whereof, we have 
cocks which will not er le ſecond in feyeral ; Say * 


ts true, the pendulum is fill liable to its jrfegularities, how 
Mmute ſoever mw may be; and M. de la Hite thinks there is 
Kill 00m to 1pPrave it. 1 Keel. Al 
The ſilk thread by which it is ſuſpe he obſerves, ſhortens 
k moilt weather, and lengthens in dry; bymwhich means the 
""gth of the Whole penal, and conſequently the times of 
Vibrations, are ſomewhat. varied. } 0. aaplurigen 2:l: al 
1 obviate this inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lien of a filk 
th. Guled a little fine ſprings which was not indeed. fubjeR to 
ten and lengthen ; but which he found gte ui ſtiffer in cold 
Hcy, nd then made its vibrations faſter chu id warn. 
e had therefore recourſe.to,a ſtiff wire or rods firtn from one 
en other. ed, by this mean he renouriced the 
aVantages of the —_ buthe found, as he ſays; by expe- 
pag that the vibrations in arches of cireles. are performed 
— 3s equal, provided they be not of taolgreat extent 
cher in cycloids. But the experiments of Sir JaMoor, and 
The have demonſtrated the contrar. : 
D q Minary cauſes of the irregularities of pendulams, Mr. 
aſcribes to the alterations in the gravity and tempera- 


verned | 


But the difficulty was to make the pendulum deſcribe arches of || 
acycloid; for, naturally, the pendulum being tied to a · fixed 


. a de hit on a ſecret which all the world is now | 
better for: the iron rod or wire, which bears the bob or | 


two cycloidal cheeks, or two little arches of a'cycloid, made of 


The ſchoolmen define penetration the co-exiſtence of two or 
more bodies, fo, as one is preſent, or has its extenſion in the 
: fame place as the other. | 

hiloſophers hold the penetration of bodies abſurd, 7. e. that 
two bodies ſhould be at the ſame time in the ſame place: and 
"accordingly, impenetrability is laid down ag one of the eſſen- 
tial properties of matter. | 
What we popularly.call penetration, only amounts to the mat- 
ter of one body's being admitted into the vacuity of another. 
Such is the penetration of water through the ſubRance of gold. 
=. at ada r | | ' 

PENICILLA “, in pharmacy, a lozenge; or form of medicine 
made round by rolling. See LozkN GE. | | 
III t is thus called from penici//as, a pencil, which it is ſuppoſed 

8 to reſemble in ſhape. e - 5 me 

PENICILLUS, among ſurgeons, is uſed for a tent, to be put 


-& , 


PENTDIUM in part ieee 
"ENT! in pharmacy, barley ſugar; a preparation of ſugar 
dal iy ei ea Drugs e g bender, Ul wh 


come brittle; which done, it is turned out upon a marble 
 anoitited wich gil of ſweet almonds, and k needed with the 
bande, like paſte and, while yet hot, drawn out into ſticks 
' rwiſted like cords. enen e l r d, 
Piunidia are good àgainſt colds, to moderate the acrimonies 
ef the breaſt, and to promote expectoration; Cc. 


Dr. Quincy uſes-the word penidium, fora kind of clarified ſu- 
Ex, with a mixture of ſtarch, made up into little lumps. 


a 


: 3 


"teſt being encompaſled with water. 1 rd 

1 , pense and infida, 9. d. 

Fei . 

5 utland, c. FOYER nt LTH ; | emen 
with what is otherwiſe called Cherſone- 


PENINSULA , in grography, a portion or extent of land, 
Joining to the, gent by a narrow neck or iſthmus; the 
Pars. a +4 12346 R Weiß 
»The word is compounded-of the Latin, pe 
„ Almoſt iſland, which the French pertinentiy enough render 
; Such is Peloponneſus,. or the Mored 3 ſuch alſo are Africa, 
eninſula is the ſame 
. See CHERSONESUs. © 
ENI&, in anatomy, a part of the 


j 


— . ——— — 


' 
, 
* 


by way of eminence, che member, or vir ile 
| member, as being one of the prince organs of generation 


and, 


in the male kind,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 1. lit. 2. 
Reg. B. Att. e b, &c. Fig. 10. lit. d. Fig. 15. litt. e e, nn. 
Angeiol.) Fig. I. n. 67. EY 
| It is faſtened to the lower part of the os pubis, and the upper 
part of the iſchion:; its body conſiſts of the two corpora ca- 

vernoſa, the corpus. cavernoſum urethra, and the urethra 
Itſelf. 0 bh | | 
The corpora cavernaſa of the penis, called allo corpora nerve/a 
& ſpongioſa, c. have two diſtinct origins in the os pubis 
whence they proceed, growing both in bulk and thickneſs, till 
| they meet ee cavernoſum of the urethra, where they 
Join; leaving an iaterftice or chanel for its paſſage along 
them ; and thus they continue their progreſs, connected to- 
gether by a membranous body called the ſeptum, and termi- 
nating at length in the glans. _ 
The cavernous body of the urethra includes the urethra or uri- 
nary paſſage, Its form, contrary to that of the other caver- 
nous bodies, is largeſt at the two extremes, and ſmalleſt in 
the middle. That part included between the two origins of 
the cavernous bodies of the penis, Mr. Cowper calls the bub 
of the urethra ; its other extremity, being dilated, forms the 
y called the glans. : 4 * | 
The penis receives arteries from the internal iliac branches, 
and umbilical arteries ; and theſe at length ſubdividing into 


' innumerable branches, from the capillary extremities thereof 


- ariſe ſo many veins, in whoſe chanels are apertures corre- 
- ſponding to fo many cells, which, communicating with each 
other, empty themſelves into larger venous ducts, running on 
"the ſuperior ſurface of the penis: ſome whereof join the veins 
of the prepuce ; others make one large trunk, called vena 


penis, which, marching on the dorſum penis to the proſtatz, | 


there divides, and enters the internal jlac on either fide. _ 

The penis has nerves from a trunk compoſed of a coaleſcence 
of the third of the os ſacrum, and a branch of the great 
crural : theſe, aſcending the cavernous bodies, expand them- 


ſelves. over the upper ſurface thereof, and are thence diſtri- | 


* wo all parts of the penis. 
t nas 

kin, which diſcharge themſelves into the glandulz inguinales. 
See SeeD, and Ukins. . N Mien Mi ben 

The penis has two pair of muſcles, and an odd one; the odd 
_* muſcle is called accelerator urine : its upper part, which covers 
the bulb, ſerves to ſtreighten the veins paſſing through it from 
the corpus cavernoſum of the urethra, and thus hinders the 
reflux of the blood in erection; and, by repeated contractions, 
drives the bl 


fo force out the contained ſeed, or urin 
Tbe firſt pair of muſcles are called 
their action the ria of the 
© pubes; and, by the aſſiſtance of the ſuſpenſory 2 

* 2 7 * f . liga 


that way; whereby the corpora cavernoſa become diſtended 


The laft pair of muſcles are the tranſver/ales penis, which 


The whole compages of the penis is inveſted with à cellu- 
loſe membrane, of admirable texture; which again is cover- 
ed with a firm nervous coat; and that with a cuticula and 
cutis : the duplicature of the cutis on the glans makes the 


t is tied to the lower part of the glans'by a Vigament cal 


- 


" the frenum. By another ligament, called //S:n/orjum, the 


2 is held up to the oſſa pubis. 


uſe of 'the penis is for evacuatiog the ſeed, and urine.— 
| 8557 thinks it ori- 
Sally: y; ind that the conveyance 
of the urine was not conſidered by nature in the mechaniſm 


Indeed Dr. Drake, from a view of its 
gina intended for the former on! 


natioſ of er | 
firſt for the performance of its office, the ſec 


. — 1 „ photo, ene 

- Wi an erection, it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 
ſeed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, it would 

| part from injuries: not 

to mention the loſs of inſtigation, which would be the conſe- 


Amoſt as i to ſecute the. 


2 
6 


quemce of conſtant erection. 


7 
— 


Dns ö 
ö \ 
1 | ; * 


=— 


among the reſt, from tying the penis of a dog in coitu. in ©... 
nothing is found but blood. And 23 in the doc 
criminals that hang long after death, the penis becomes © of 
ed, by the blood's falling to the inferior parts, and &,.: 


PENITENCE, PozsntTENTI1A, is ſometimes uſed for a fate 


REPENTANCE, and IMPENITENCE. - 
PRENI TEN E is alfo uſed for a —_— or 
[ 


Order of PENITENCE of St. Magdalen, eſtabliſhed about 


Penitentt, or women they converted, giving them the {ans 
ongregation of PENITENCE of St, Magdalen at Paris owed itz 


or rather, as appears by t 


Till the beginning o 


pheducts very numerous on its ſurface under the | 
'PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain fraternities, or ſo- 


* „ 


into the bulb toward the glans. Its elon- 
gation ſerves alſo to compreſs the chanel of the urethra, and | 


the erefores penis > By | 
is is ſuſtained, and drawn towards the 


\PextTENTs, er converts of the ame of Jeſus, 2 co 


ment Of}! Ten edge is divided into three 


When theſe laſt give ſigns of a real repentance, they are te. 


+» They obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine.  _ 
 PExnITENTS of Orvieto, are an order of nuns, inſtituted by At 


of ſuch as, having abandoned themſelves to inipurity, ver 


in the monaſtery'in'a ſecular habit; after which they n 
PEN ITENTIAL, Porxir ENT IA LE, an eccleſiaſtica bool, 


I oel penitents, 80e PEN ANeE, and PEWIT ENB. 
pfopagation of the ſpecies.— In effect, without ſ 19 1 A: 
p —n , ut ſuch an iniftru- | © 
ment, tlie ſeed of the moſt perfect animals could not be con- 
_ _veyed to ud wenn rolification :” add to this, that an alter- 
Sion und Hactidity is abſolutely neceſſary ;, the 

for te fe 


-: the 
Me. , 7 ee. ö il 1 hd 5 . * 
PENITENT IARY, PoßNtrükriAxrbs, an office, ot 1 
nal, in the eburt:of Rome Wbefein are examined, and & 
vered out, the ſecret bulls, races, or difpenſations 


Tue expeditions of the penitentiary are ſealed up with rel u. 


cauſe of the erection of the penis is the blood diſtending 


b . e | ; | WR rn HT nt." 
the corpora cavernoſa ; as is evident ſrom many experiments 6 1 | | 


p E N 


there. The cavernous body of the urethra is erected b ng 
muſculi acceleratores, embracing the veins of its bulb, by 


of repentance,” and ſometimes for the act of repenting, 56. 


Puniſhment attend. 


ing repentance z more uſually called penance. See Pey Auer 


PenITENCE alſo gives the title to ſeveral religious orders, con. 


ſiſting either of converted debauchees, and reformed proſt. 
tutes; or of perſons who devote themſelves to the office g 
reclaiming them. Of this latter kind is the 


year 1272. by one Bernard, a citizen of Marſeilles, who de. 
voted himſelf to the work of converting the courtezans q 
that cit. CE +1 | | 
. was ſeconded byſſeveral others ; who, forming a kin 
of ſociety, were at length erected into a religious order by 
pope Nicolas III. under the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
Geſnay adds, that they alſo made a religious order of the 


rules and obſervances'which they themſelves kept. 


riſe to the preaching of F. Tiſſeran, a Franciſcan, who cor. 
verted a great number of courtezans about the year 144, 
Louis, duke of Orleans, gave them his houſe for a monſter; 
ir conſtitutions, Charles VIII gue 
them the hotel, called Bochaigne, whence they were remove 
to St. George's chapel in 1 575 By virtue of a brief of pope 
Alexander? Simon, biſhop of Paris, in 1497. drew them uy 
a body of ſtatutes, and gave them the rule of St. Auguſtine, 
To qualify a woman for admiffion, it was required, that fhe 
had committed the fin of the fleſh. —None were admitted 
who were above 35 uf of age. * 
the laſt century, none but penitent were 
admitted ; but fince its reformation by Mary Alvequin, in 
1616. none have been admitted but maids ; who, howera, 
ſtill retain the antient name penitents. | 


cieties of perſons who afſemble together for prayers, make 
proceſſions bare-footed, their faces covered with linen, and 
give themſelves diſcipline, &c, 4 

here are white penitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at Lyom.— 
There ate alſo blue penitents, and Black enitents, which lil 
aſſiſt criminals at their death, and give them burial, 
Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a ſet of penitat: 
kept in pay, to walk through the ftreets in proceſſion, cut 
their ſhoulders with whips, &, 2 ** 


of religious at Seville, conſiſting of women, who had ledz 
licentious life; founded in 155. 
quarters: one for pro- 
feſſed religious; another for novices ; a third for thoſe unde 
correction. 1 | E „, 


moved into the quarter of the novices, where, if they do not 
behave themiſclves well, they are remanded to their corre. 


e a gentleman of Orvieto. The monaſterj be 
built, was at firſt deſtined for the reception of poor girls, 

doned by their parents, and in danger of loſing their virtue. 
In 1662. it was erected into a monaſtery, for the receptut 


willing to take up, and conſecrate themſelves to God by & 
lemn vous. Their rule is that of the Carmelites. 
Theſe religious have this in peculfar, that they undergo 00 
noviciate. All required is, thut they, continue a few 


admitted c the vo wos. 


retained among the Roinaniſts; wherein is 7 reſcribed wh 
relates to the Impoſition of penange, and the reconcilatis 
In the capitulars of Charlemagne; the prieſts are injoine 0 
Rudy — their me e ws various benim 
dan penirential,' chat of Venerable Bede, iht of 


= 
- 


to conſcience, confeffion, &. 
and ſent cloſe; directed to the confeſſors. 


PenITENTIARY is alſo an officer, or di nitary, in ſome car 


drals, veſted with power from the biſhep tö abſolve * 
reſerved to him; on which account he is allo calls 
- ' 851} 1:1 n 


' | 
1 * ” 
] Fd 
bl 


PEN 


Io _—— ſays, that po 
* the Roman prieſts to preſide over penances. 


' reſent the pops has his grand peni tentiary; who is a 
ha, and th chi 


in the patr 
difficult caſes, 
He prefides 10 
ſolutions, 

8 Or Eee 
A. See the article PIN NA. 


the penitentiary, diſpatches diſpenſations, 


advocates of the ſacred penitentiary. 
PENN 


a SK Fe Re PaS 


| as grow directly one againſt another, on 
T 2 Pan. = thoſe of a 5 walnut- tree, re. 


8. 3 F 


to place over a tent. 


verting it into a banner. 


PENNY, or PENYL, 


FF. IE 


died into an imaginary money, or money of account. 


* Camden derives the word from the Latin pecunia, 
See 'Pecunia. | 


among our Saxon anceſtors ; as is agreed by C 
man, Dr. Hickes, &c. l 

them made one ſhilling, or ſci 
or mancuſe, equal to our 7 . 6 


crols ſo deeply indented in 
and parted, on occaſion 


which he firſt ſtruck round half-pence and farthings. , 
He alſo reduced the weight of 
dering that it ſhould weigh thi 
out of the e ON the 7 
pen ſterling. Twenty e 
ounce ; whence the penny became 


a weight, as well as 


part of a ſhilling, or 
— exchange between England and France 
ſettled on the foot of {fo 
crown of three livres. 
The French penny, or denier, 
þemny, called denier Pari » 
Tournois, See N 

The Dutch 
about one fifth 


by pounds, florins, and patards ; - | 
pad; and twenty patards the florin. 

At Hambourg, Nuremberg, &c. the penny 
count is equal to the French Tournois, 
make the krieuk 


1 and penitentiary, and a ſub-peniten- 
places n Simplicius choſe ſome 


of the other penitentiary prieſts eſtabliſhed 
iarchal churches of Rome, who conſult him in all 


c. and has under him a regent, and twenty-four 
ENNA TA folia, winged leaves, among botaniſts, are ſuch 


r PENON, a ſtandard with a long tail, antiently 
1 © a ſimple gentleman ; properly uſed as a guidon, 


; the banner, which was ſquare; and hence 
r. to be made a banneret, the ceremony 
conſiſted in cutting off the tail of his pennen, and thus con- 


in.commerce, an antient Engliſh coin, 
which had formerly conſiderable courſe ; but is now dwin- 


money, 
The antient Engliſh pemmy, penig, or pening, was the firſt ſil- 


ver coin ſtruck in England; nay, and the only one current |. 
: en, Spel- 


was equal in weight to our three - pence; five of 
2 | —_ and thirty a marx 
Till the time of king Edward I. the perry was firuck with 3 


it, that it might be eaſily broke, 
» into two parts; thence called hal 


the penny to a ſtandard ; or- 
rty-two grains of wheat, taken 
is penny was called the 
pence were to weigh an 


coin, | 

The erling is now nigh diſuſed as a coin; and ſcarce 

b n e of account, containing the twelfth 
the two hundred and forreth — | 


many pence ſterling, for a French 


is of two kinds ; the Paris 
and the pemy of Tours, denier |- 


penny, called pennink, is a real- money, worth 
more than the French peum Tourneli.— The 
frounk is alſo uſed as a money of account, in keeping books 


twelve penninks make the 


or pfennig of ac- 
ight of them 
and ſixty. the florin. of thoſe cities; and 


| PENSIONS alſo denote certain annual 

to the houſe, for certain occaſions. 

hen a pen/jon writ is iſſued 

of court ſhall be diſchar 
mons, till all duties be 
ence a penſion order, 

againſt ſuch of the ſoci 

Other duties, 

PENSIONARY, or Pe NSIONER, a perſon who has a 
appointment, or yearly ſum, payable durin 
acknowlegement ; charged on the eſtate of 

| pany particular perſon, or the like. 1 
n the Romiſh countries it is frequent to have penſions on 
benefices : theſe were antiently granted with a great deal of 


eale, under pretence of infirmities, poverty, &c.—— But 


fince the XII century, theſe pretences were carried ſo far, 
thaͤt the Incumbents 


or titularies of benefices were little 
more than farmers. 


This obliged the ſpiritual powers to fix the 
quantities, of penſions.— Penſions are now only 
Pope; and are never to exceed one third of the revenue; 
twoetbirds being ſtill to remain to the incumbent. 


PeNSIONARY is alſo the appcllation of the firſt miniſter of the 
ſtates of the province of Holland. 


The penfionary is chairman in afſemblies of the ſtates of that 
c he propoſes the matters to be conſulted on, col- 
ects the votes, forms and pronounces the reſolutions of 
the ſtates ; he alſo opens letters, confers with foreign mi- 


niſters, &c., f 

He is charged with inſpecting the finances 

rights of the province, maintaining the authority of the ſtates, 
vation of the laws, &c. for the good 


* 


payments of each member 


none ſued thereby in the inns 
ged. or permitted to come into com- 
paid. 

in the ſame inn, is a peremptory order 
ety as are in arrear for penſions, and 


Car- 


ab · 
penſion, 
life, by way of 
a prince, com- 


the 


cauſes, and the 
creatable by the 


» Preſerving the 


and ſecing to the obſer 
of the ſtate. He aſſiſts in the college of deputy-counſellors 
of the province, who repreſent the ſovereignty in the abſence 
of the ſtates; and he is perpetual deputy of the ſtates general 


of the United Provinces. His commiſſion is only given for five 
years; after which it is deliberated 


whether or no it ſhall be 
into four, thence called fourthings, or farthings. renewed. Indeed there is no inſtance of its having been 
* lacy coined it — indenture ; { lieu of revoked, Death only puts a period to the functions of this 


important miniſter, F ormerly he was called the advocate of 
the province : the title penfionary was only given at the time 
Barnevelt had the office. Grotius calls him in Latin ad ſeſſor 
Juriſperitus ; Merula, advocatus generalis ; and Matchæus, 
profeſſor at Leyden, confiliarius pen/ronarius, which is the 
quality the ſtates give him in their inſtruments. 
ENSIONARY is alſo the firft miniſter of the regency of each 
city, in the province of Holland. 

is office is, to give his advice in matte 
vernment, either of the City in particul 
general; and in aſſemblies of the ſtates 

aker in behalf of his city. . | 

et the function of theſe Penſionaries is not alike every- 
where: in ſome cities they only give their advice; and are 
never found in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except when 
expreſly called thither : in others they attend conſtantly ; and 


in others they even make the propoſitions on the part of the 
buigher-caifers, draw up their concluſions, S. They 
are called penffonaries, becauſe they receive an appointment 
or Sen/ion. | | | | 
CE Praga eas a band of gentlemen, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to guard the king's perſon in his own houſe ; and wha 
for that end wait in the preſence-chamber. 6 
They were firſt ſet on foot by king Henry VII. the number is 
forty ; andeach is obliged to keep three double horſes, and a 


rs relating to the go- 
ar, or of the ſtate in 


of the province he is 
is 


ninety the French crown, or 45. 64. fterling. ſervant}; who is to be armed: fo that they properly make A 
uur, in antient ſtatutes, &c. is uſed for all Liver money. troop of guards, and have accordingly been muſtered by their 
hence the ward-penny, aver-penny, hundred- » tithing- own officers : but this part of duty, to which they are ſworn, 
em, and brothal-penny. - See Pence, c. the king uſually diſpenſes with, | | 
derd half PENN v. & itt Bord half-penny. eir officers are a captain, lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and 
Haf-Peny, = 4 air HAL. penny. clerk of the eheque.— Their ordinary arms are gilt pole-axes, 
Ke Pexwy, dee the article J Reme penny. With which they attend the king to and from che chapel - 
Gb Pexgy, . | © 'F. SCHAR penny. royal; receiving him in the preſence-chamber, or coming 
Fard Penny, | 901 70 Warp penny. out of his private lodging; as alſo at all great ſolemnities. 
INNY-WEIGHTS, a Troy weight, containing twenty- | Their penfon 1001. per annum. | 
grains ; each 


grain weighing a grain 


r 
Nt of the middle of the ear, well dried. 


of wheat gathered 


PENSTOCK. See the article PEN. 


PEN TACHOR D, an antient muſical inftrument wich five 
* The name took its riſe hence that this was actually the firings. a "pK > unt v. S 
a Vamp, ; The name is compounded of ie, five; and vu, ſtring; 
- Alt ol one of our antient e ae 2 | The invention of the pentachord is referred to the Scythians : 
Venty of theſe penn wei hts make an ounce Troy. A the ſtrings were of bullocks leather, and they were ſtruck 
lem. weight of gold bullion Randard, is worth four ſhillings; | with a ons made of goats horn. 
I her bullion, three-pence. See GoLD, and SILVER. PENTACROSTICH, | a ſet or ſeries of verſcs fo diſpoſed; 
Y POST. ce the article Penny Pos r. as that there are always found five acroſtichs of the ſame 
dee the article PRNNOx. 1 name, in five diviſions of each verſe, See Ackos rich. 
7a, in our antient cuſtoms, a pound of money paid PENTAGONS, j | 
x uot by ale; ct OH "RE! 


» PeENSTo, | 
Ne one for ſervices. or conſiderations already paſt. 
w 


n a counctl, is in Gray's-Inn termed a 


a yearly appointment, or ſum of mone 


— 5 in the two Temples is called a er i= ag | 


in geometry, a figure of five ſides, and five 
angles. See FUE. Ant 1 4401 
The word comes from the Greek TtY]ayor >, 'quinguangalus; 
. , compounded of hie, five; and-yorte, angle. See Potycon. 
If the five ſides are equal, the angles are ſo too; and the 


figure is called a regular pentogon, a8 . 47. Tub, Geometry. - 
* an aſſembly of the members of the ſociety, to conſult of | —Moſt citadels are lar tegel. . 1115) | 
. H We the hous. I ‚I The moſt conſiderable property-of-a pentagen is, that one of 
. N14. CAM. 5 3 0 ene 0 
Ne” ; | 


: 
——— ͤ— — — — ——— — — — 


% ” 


PEN 
its ſides, v. g. D E, is equal in power to the ſides of a hexagon, 
and a 8. inſcribed in the ſame circle ABCDE: that 
is, the ſquare of the fide DE is equal to the ſdm of the ſquares 
of the fides Da and D 5. 
Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that twelve regular pentagons | 
contain more than twenty triangles inſcribed in the ſame cir- 
cle, lib. 5. probl. 45. , 
The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular body, conſiſts 
of twelve pentagons. 
Projettion or perſpeftive of a PENTAGON. See PERSPECTIVE. 
PENTAGRA an inſtrument whereby deſigns, prints, &c. 
of any kind, may be copied in any proportion; without a 
ſon's being ſkilled in ** ' 
The inſtrument is otherwiſe called a 93 
The common pentagraph (repreſented Tab. Miſcel. fig. 6.) 
conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers, two of them from 
- fifteen to eighteen inches long, the two other half that leygth. 
At the ends, and in the middle, of the longer rulers, as alſo 
at the ends of the ſhorter, are holes, upon the exact fixing 
whereof the perfection of the inſtrument chiefly depends. 
Thoſe in the middle of the long rulers are to be at the fame 


diſtance from thoſe at the end of the long ones, and thoſe | 
of the ſhort ones; ſo that, when put together, they may 


always make a parallelogram. 
8 fitted together for uſe, by ſeveral little 
pieces, particularly a little pillar, No 1. having at one end a 
B and nut, whereby the two long rulers are joined; and 
at the other a little knot for the inſtrument to ſlide on. The 
piece No 2. is a rivet with a ſcrew and nut, wherewith each 
ſhort ruler-is faſtened to the middle of each long one. The 
piece No 3. is apillar, one end whereof, being hollowed into 
a ſcrew, a nut fitted to it. At the other end is a worm 
to ſcrew into the table; when the inſtrument is to be uſed, 
it joins the ends of the two ſhort rulers. The piece No 4. 
is a pen, portcraion, or pencil, ſcrewed into a little pillar. | 
Laftly, the piece Ne 5. is a braſs point, moderately blunt, 
ſcrewed likewiſe into a little pillar. © 
RY the PENTAGRAPH, or parallelogram —1. To copy a 
gn in the ſame ſcale or bigneſs as the original : ſcrew the 
worm No 3. into the table; lay a paper under the pencil Ne 4. 
and the deſign under the point No 5. This done, conduct- 
ing the point over the ſeveral lines and parts of the deſign, 
the pencil will draw or repeat the ſame on the paper. 
2. If the deſign be to be reduced—e. gr. into half the ſpace; 
the worm muſt be placed at the end of the long ruler No 4. 
and the paper and pencil in the middle. In this fituation 
conduct the braſs point over the ſeveral lines of the deſign, as 
before; and the pencil at the ſame time will draw its copy 


in the proportion required; the pencil here only moving half | 


the lengths that the point moves. 
Hence, on the contrary, if the deſign be to be inlarged by 
one half, the braſs point, with the deſign, muſt be placed 
in the middle, at No 3. the pencil and paper at the end of 
the long ruler, and the worm at the other. | 
3 To inlarge or reduce in other proportions, there are 
les drilled at equal diſtances on each ruler ; viz. all along 
the ſhort ones, and half way of the long ones; in order for | 
placing the braſs point, pencil, and worm, in a right line 
therein; i. e. if the piece carrying the point be put in the 
third hole, the two other pieces muſt be put in its third hole. 
If then, the point and deſign be placed at any hole of the great 
rulers, and the pencil with the paper at any hole of the ſhort 
- ruler, which forms the angle therewith ; the copy will be leſs 
than half the original. On the contrary, if it be placed at one 


of the holes of that ſhort ruler,” which is parallel to the long | 


ruler, the copy will be greater than half the original. 
| conſtruction of this inſtrument requires a degree of ac- 


curacy, which moſt of our inſtrument- makers are ſtrangers | 


to; for which reaſon there are very few of the inſtruments 
that ſucceed. © Few will do any thing tolerably but ftrait 
lines; and many of them not even thoſe. 
PENTAMETERS, in poetry, à kind of verſe, conſiſting of 
five feet or metres. See VERSE, and For. ö 
„»The word is derived from the Greek, errah,Hd., g. 4. 
five meaſures. wy 
The two firſt feet of a Fee co 
ſpondees ; the third muſt be 
„Ea. 
It is uſually joined to hexameters, in elegies, epiſtles, epi- 
grams, and other little pieces. There is no work extant of 
ameters alqpe. . ' 
Pp APETALOUS plants, are ſuch whoſe flower conſiſts 
of ſive leaves. | 
PENTAPOLIS, HENTAHOAIE, in geography, &c. a country 
herein are five cities. we TE LIP 
The name Pentapolis has been given to ſeveral countries, par- 
ticularly the valley wherein flood the five infamous cities 
red by the ſhower of fire and brimſtone, in the time 
of Abraham. It is commonly ſuppoſed, this country was 
the place where now ſtands the lake Aſphaltites, or Dead ſea : 
Sanſon places it in the neighbourhood of this lake, but with-/ 


be either daQyls. or 
always a ſpondee ; and the two 
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. 


- 


read of the Pentapolis of —_ 


PENTAPTOTON, in grammar, a noun which has only 61 

PENTASTICH, PanTASTICHON, in poetry, a ſtanzy, 
a 

PENTASTYLE, in architecture, a work wherein are fi 


PENTATEUCHS®, in the ſacred learning, the fiy 


There are two famous Pentateuchs, or editions of the Pentatrus, 


PENTATHLON, IIENTA®AON, in antiquity, the fes 


Theſe exerciſes were wreſtling, boxing, leaping, Jun 


out any proof, -D*Herbelot calls this the Pentapolis of the. 
Sadomites. | 


The moſt celebrated of all * was the Pentapoli | 

or Pentapolis of Egypt, whoſe five cities wary Bare? Rag, 
ſince, Ptolemais, Cyrene, and Apollonia. © A. 
Among the antient geographers and hiſtorians, we I. 


now called Mefrag. th 
b 


Pentapolis of Ttaly ; and the entapolis of Afia minor. 


caſes, | 
diviſion of a poem, conſiſting of five verſes. 


oy of columns, 
uch was the portico begun by the emperorGallien ; 
was to have been continued from theFlaminian — — 


Milvius, 7. e. from the Porto del populo, to the Ponte-mgle 


Moſes, at the head of the Old Teſtament ; wh books o 


Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 


The word is formed from the Greek 74]e]:wv4y . wii c 
fies the ſame; compounded of 47s, five; an — 


Pere Simon, in his Hi,. Crit. du V. Tet. produces a 

ber of paſſages to prove, that Moſes was not wholly Ua. 
of the Pentateuch, as we now have it. Indeed, thoſe apparen 
interpolations at the end are ſufficient to determine — 
point; it being abſurd to ſuppoſe Moſes the author of h 
account of his own death and burial, and of the chm 
between him and the ſucceeding profits in Iſrael, 
Theſe interpolated paſſages are uſually attributed to Eſt, 
who, on his return from the Babyloniſh captivity, is lu. 
poſed to have publiſhed the Old Teſtament, or at leaſt ; 
of it, corrected and enlarged. 15 


which have a long time diſputed the preference, both  y 
antiquity, and as to character; viz. that of the Jews, cally 
the Zewiſh or Hebrew Pentateuch, written in the Chaldean a 
Aſlyrian character; and that of the Samaritans, written in th 
Samaritan or Phoenician character. Each is maintained to l 
the antient Hebrew; though the generality of the cri 
give it in behalf of the latter. 


ndeed, as to the point of matter, they are generall ENUL TI) 
conformable to each other ; each has'all the — — — 


ſages above- mentioned, though the Samaritan has one or tw 
more, which are not in the Hebrew: the firſt a paſſage in Deut, 
xxvii. 4. Where an altar is injoined to be built, and facrifcs 
to be offered, on mount Ebal, or rather mount Gerizzin; 
which _—_ was —_ foiſted in to countenance the $ 
maritan worſhip, and repreſent it of equal antiquity with tht 
of the temple of — See — Ju * 
Mr. Whiſton, however, declares, he ſees no reaſon to accul r. 
the Samaritan of corruption, in theſe points, but rather de NUMBI 
Jewiſh; and earneſtly contends, that the former is an uncu- helen 
rupted copy of the books of Moſes, originally derived fron r 
the firſt ſeparation of the ten tribes 1 — in the dan at rx 
Jeroboam. But the contrary of this is apparent from the mer fect: b y 
confeſſed interpolations aſcribed to Eſdras, who lived (even 1 
hundred years after the time of Jeroboam. 601 f a 
But the grand difference is in the ſetter or character: the evil * 
being in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character, and the Samwitu 
in the Phcenician, i. e. the Canaanitiſh character; this latter 
ſeems to have an advantage over the vulgar Jewiſh Pentateut- 
Yet is Prideaux of opinion, the latter is only a tranſcript fron 
the former out of the Chaldean into the old Hebrew charatte. 
One great reaſon he gives, is, that there are many variation 
in the Samaritan, manifeſtly occaſioned by miſtaking the i 
milar letters in the Hebrew alphabet; which letters having 0 
ſimilitude in the Samaritan character, it is evident the vat 
tions muſt have ariſen in tranſcribing from the vulgar Hebre 
into the Samaritan ; and not the contrary way. 
Add to this, that Simon, Allix, and many other learned nes 
take the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character to have been the da 
rater always in uſe among the Jews; and the Samaritan d 
Canaanitiſh, or, as it is alſo called, the old Hebrew charadith 
to have never been uſed by the Jews before the captivity, l 
any manner, either in books, or on medals. 
Hence the Pentateuch muſt have been tranſcribed into that c 
racter; and that, probably, to render it legible to the inhabit 
ants of Samaria, who, upon their introduction of the Pate 
teuch, might probably be verſed in no other character. 
Ulſher takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been compicd 
by Dofitheus a Samaritan, mentioned by Origen to have 1 
terated the Pentateuch.—Dupin ſuppoſes it the work of ſam 
modern Samaritan, whom he imagines to have comp 1 
chiefly out of the different copies of the Paleſtinian and BuY 
lonian Jews, and the Septuagint ; becauſe it ſometimes #® 
with one, and ſometimes with another. 


next thei 
FENULTIN 


erciſes performed at the Grecian games, and for which fü 
wete propoſed. See Extrciss, Game, &c. 1 
and quoit- playing. He who bore away the prize in 5. 
all, was called pentathlus; by the Latins, guinguer to; 


five exerciſes themſelves were by thoſe latter * 


| guinguertium. | | | | pENT 


PEN 


-TATONON, in the antient muſic, a concord, by us 
diy > redundant ſixth. 


It conſiſts of four tones, and a major and minor ſemitone 


me, pentatonon, g. d. five tones. 
ME CONTER 8, NENTHKONTEPGE, a veſſel with 


Acer , TIENTHKOETH, Whitſuntide; a ſolemn 
* of the church, held in commemoration of the deſcent 
= Holy Ghoſt on the apoſtles ; as deſcribed in the Acts, 

SUNTIDE- 

2 name from the Greek vνννοσõ, q. d. quinſuageſimus, 

goth, becauſe held on the fiftieth day after Eaſter. See EAs TER. 
ln the antient church, Penteco finiſhed the Paſchal time, or 
Faſter-ſeaſon; wherein, as ertullian, St. Jerom, &c. ob- 
-rve, hallelujah was ſung every-where, the office celebrated 
ſtanding, no faſting allowed, Cc. 
The Jews likewiſe had a feaſt they called P entecoſt „or Quingua- 
ſolemnized in memory of the laws being given to 

: oſes 50 days after their departure out of Egypt. 

pENTECOSTALS, PenTEcostALIA, antiently, were 
pious oblations made at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, by the pariſhio- 
ners to their pariſn · prieſt; and ſometimes by inferior churches 
or pariſhes, to the principal or mother church. 
Theſe pariſh Pentecoſtals were alſo called Yhitſun-farthings ; 
and their ſum was divided into four parts, of which one went 
to the prieſt, one to the poor, one towards the repair of the 
church, and one to the biſhop of the dioceſe. 


= 17 hte 


criminals," to prevent their ſtirring. 

PENTHEMIMERIS “, in the Greek and Latin 7, part 

of a verſe, conſiſting of two feet, and one long ſyllable. 

The word is Greek, 7ev3np1445gi5; compounded of were, 
five; nwovs, half; and he, part. 

PENULTIMA®, or PeEnNULTIMATE, in grammar, denotes 

the ſyllable, or foot, immediately before the laſt. 

The word is formed from the Latin pene, and z/timus, almoſt laſt. 

Hence antepenultimate is that before the penultimate, or the 

aft but two. 5 | 

BUL TIM AT E, in muſic, M. Broſſard will have it the ſame 


not allow the paranete to be the penultimate chord, but the 
next thereto. 8 WL 
exULTIMATE of the ſeparate, paranete diazeugmenon, is a 
name the antients gave to one of the chords of their lyre or 
ſyſtem ; correſponding to the d, la, re, of the third octave of 
the modern ſyſtem. $8 
INULTIMATE of the acute, paranete hyperboleon, a chord of 
the antient ſyſtem, anſwering to the g, re, ſol, of the third 
ode of the modern ſyſtem. | | AS 
NUMBRA, in aftronomy, a faint or partial ſhade, obſerved 
between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe. 
The penumbra ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body : 
vere he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all per- 
ect; but by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, it happens 
that a place which is not illuminated by the whole body of 
the ſun, does yet receive rays from a part thereof. 
Thus ſuppoſe $ the ſun (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 47.), and T the 
moon, and the ſhadow of the latter to be projected on a plane, 
GH. The true proper ſhadow of I, viz. G H, will 
be encompaſſed with an imperfect ſhadow, or penumbra, | 
HLand GE, each portion whereof is illuminated by an 
intire hemiſphere of the ſun. ; 
The degree of light or ſhadow of the penumbra will be dif- 
ferent in different parts, as thoſe parts lie open to the rays of 
a greater or lefſer part of the ſun's body; thus from L to H, 
ad from E to &, the light continually diminiſhes; and in 
the confines of G and H, the penumbra becomes loſt and 
confounded with the total ſhade ; as, near E and L, it is 
confounded with the total light. | 
A pemmbra muſt be found in all eclipſes, whether of the 
uw, the moon, or the other planets, primary or ſecondary ; 
ut it is moſt conſiderable with us in eclipſes of the ſun ; as 
s the caſe here referred to. | | | 
ln eclipſes of the moon, the earth is encompaſſed indeed with 
a; but it. is only ſenſible to us on the earth near 
total ſhadow : an obſervator placed on a plane, whereon 
be ſhadow falls, might obſerve the whole penumbra, as in 
eelipſes of the ſun, Thus an eye placed at I or F, would 
al ſee the ſemidiameter of the ſun ; the reſt being hid be- 
+1. moon. Going from I towards H, more and more 
iu the ſun is hid, till he joſt in the ſhadow itſelf, c. 
* we have eclipſes of the ſun when the ſhadow never 
ouches the earth, provided the penumbra do but reach it; 
o hence there is a difference obſerved in eclipſes of the ſun, 
5  2acow itſelf, or a greater or leſs degree of the penum- 
* paſſes over 2 l 

ein all places where they are viſible. 


iN total or central ; when only the penumbra falls on it, 
<lipſe is ſaid to be partial. „ 
a extends infinitely in length, inaſmuch as to 


* 


5 


N 
* 
| 


ut eclipſes of the moon appear the 


den the ſhadow. itſelf falls on the earth, the eclipſe is faid | 


| point of the diameter of the ſun, there anſwers a' ſpace | 


infinite in length, into which no rays enter from that point, 
though there do from others. Two rays drawn from the two 
extremities of the earth's diameter, and which proceed ſtill 
diverging, form the two edges of the penumbra; which; of 
conſequence, is continually growing in width, and is infinite 
alſo in this ſenſe. —All that infinite ſpace is the penumbra, 
except the triangle of the ſhadow included in it. 
The figure of this ſpace comprehending the ſhadow, is a tra- 
pezium, one of whoſe ſides is the diameter of the earth ; the 
oppoſite ſide parallel thereto is an infinite line, 2. e. the width 
of the penumbra projected to infinity; and the two other ſides 
are two rays drawn from the two extremities of the diameter 
of the ſun, through thoſe of the diameter of the earth, and 
which, prolonged back beyond the ſun, will interſect in a cer- 
tain point, making an angle equal to the apparent diameter 
of the ſun; which angle may be called the angle of the 
enumbra. | 
Now the penumbra will be the greater, as this angle, or, which 
is the ſame thing, as the ſtar, is greater, the planet remaining 
the ſame; and if the diameter of the planet be increaſed, the 
ſtar remaining the ſame, it will be the ſame as if the diameter 
ſtill receded from the angle of the penumbra. 
M. de la Hire examines the different degrees of the penumbra, 
and repreſents them geometrically by the ordinates of a curve, 
which ſhall be among themſelves, as the ſeveral parts of the 
ſun's diſk, wherewith a body placed in the penumbra is en- 
lightened. 


PENTESYRINGUS, in antiquity, a fort of pillory. with five | PENY. See the article PENN. 
holes ; wherein were faſtened the legs, arms, and heads, of | PEP and Pzp1a. See the article Pip. 


PEPASMUS *, IIETIAEMOE, in medicine, the digeſting and 


ripening of morbid humours, 


PEPASTIC *, or PzPTic, HENMAETIEKOS, of TIEIITIKOE, in 


medicine, a kind of medicament of the conſiſtence of an em- 
plaſter ; proper to bring vitious and corrupt humours to a 
head, and diſpoſe them for ſuppuration. | 


»The words are formed from the Greek e,, to digeſt, 

or ripen. 5 a 1 
Butter, roots of mallows, of flowers- de- luce, onions, an dleaves 
of oxylapathum, are eſteemed good pepaſtics, or maturatives. 


with what the Greeks called paranete ; though others will | The word is alſo uſed for ſuch medicines as promote the di- 


' geſtion of food in the ſtomach. 


PEPPER, Piet, an aromatic fruit, of a hot, dry quality, 


chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of meats. 
It is the product of a ſhrub growing in ſeveral parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the coaſts 
of Malabar. The plant is very weak, and of the reptile kind ; 
and for that reaſon uſually planted at the foot of the larger 
trees, as the areca, coco, &c. - | 
Pepper grows in bunches or cluſters, at firſt green; as the 
grains ripen, they grow rediſh; and at laſt, after being expoſed 
a while to the ſun, they become black, in the condition we 
ſee them, 
The fruit is gathered in November: It muſt be choſen large, 
full; not wrinkled, without duft, with a good many white 
grains in it; and care muſt be taken the largeſt berries have 
not been picked out, as is often done, to make white pepper. 


White PEPPER, piper album, is the fruit of the ſame plant with 


the black, and is prepared from it by moiſtening it with the 
ſea-water, and then expoling it to the ſun, and caſting away 
the outer bark, which, abandoning the grains, leaves them 
white. 7 
Indeed M. Dellon, a late traveller, ſays, they ſtrip off the 
ſkin, by beating it before it be quite dry; or by ſoaking it 
in water after it has dried, and then beating it. Y 
Many authors, and among the reſt Pomet, will have the 
white pepper to be natural, and the fruit of a different plant 
from the black; but M. Dellon, who expreſly declares the 
contrary from his own long experience, feems to put the 
matter paſt doubt. x67 2x5 | 
White pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame manner as black; 
with this further care, that it hath not been dyed white. — 
Pepper that is ſold ground, is very apt to be ſophiſticated ; 
the black with burnt cruſt of bread, &c. the White with 
beaten rice. | | : | 
Long PEPPER, piper longum, is thus denominated from its 
form, which in length and thickneſs equals a child's finger; 


it conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains, or ſeeds, joined cloſe to 
one another, of a_ browniſh colour, bordering without on 


red, 'and within on black ; and grows by a long pedicle to a 
plant, like that of the black pepper, but lower, and its leaves 


but it is Jeſs ſharp. | 
There are three kinds of this pepper, that of the Eaſt-Indies, 
that of America, and that of Ethiopia, called alſo grain of 
Zelim; though the firſt alone is the proper long pepper, the 
reſt reſembling it but little. ee 
It muſt be choſen new, large heavy, well filled, hard to 
break; and without duſt or mixture: its chief uſe is in me- 
dicine, where'it enters ſeveral Galenical compoſitions among 


the reſt, Vence treacte, * 


lour, much eſteemed by the Americans, from among whom it 
8 | is 


— — 


—_ — — 


ſmaller and greener.— Its taſte reſembles that of the former, 


Oui PEPPER; Piper Thitticitm, is à rediſh pod, of a coral l. 


; 
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PER 


is brought, and by them called «ile, and by the French, 
garden coral. | FI 5 
it is now cultivated pretty commonly in France, eſpecially in 
uedoc, Where it is uſed in making vinegar, and is like- 
wiſe comfited with. ſugar. It muſt be choſen new, in large 
1 dry, intire, and re. OR 
here afe four kinds of this ; the firſt called by the Ameri- 
canis chilchotes ; the ſecond, very ſmall, chilterpin; both of 
a very pungent taſte ; the third, tonalchiles, moderately hot, 
and eaten by the natives like other fruit with bread; the | 
fourth, chilpelagua, rhoderately pungent, ſometimes uſed by 
the Spaniards in the preparation of chocolate; there is alſo a | 
fifth kind, called agy, growing in Peru. . 
Jamaica PEPPER, called by the Dutch amomi, by the Spani- 
ards pimienta de Famaica, is the fruit of a tree, growing plen- 
tifully in Jamaica, and other American iſlands, 3 
It is a real aromatic, and may ſupply the defect of cloves, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon; whence it is called alſo by the Eng- 
liſh, all-ſpice: "The French call it the round clove, from its 
round ſhape, and its taſte reſembling that ſpice. _ 
 PEPSIS®, in medicine, the coction or digeſtion of foods or 
humours in the body. See Cocriox, and DIGESTION. 
2 The word is Greek, Cie, which fignifies boiling. | 
PEPTIC, in medicine. See PEPASTIC. ne 
PEPUZIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, otherwiſe called | 
© Phrygians, or Catapbrygian t. | 
They had their name Pepuzians, from NN that Jeſus 
Chriſt appeared to one of their ptopfieteſſes in the city Pe- 
puza in Phrygia, which was their holy city. See Qpix TI. 
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LIANS. | 
PER accidens. See the article ACEtDENS. T5 
PERACUTUM men/fruum. See MgxsTRUUM. | 
PER AMBULATION of the foreſt, the ſurveying, or walking 
about a foreſt, brthe limits of it, by juſtices, or othe: officers 
thereto appointed, to ſet down the metes and bounds there- 
of, and what is within the foreft, and what without. 
PERAMBULATIONE facienda, is a writ commanding the 
' _ ſheriff to make perambulation, and ſet-down the bounds of 
two or mare manors, whoſe limits are not ſo well known. 
© The writ de perambulatione facienda, is only iſſued where the 
lords of both manors agree to have ſuch perambulation. If 
one of them refuſe, the other muſt ſeek his remedy by a writ 
die rationabilibus diviſis, See RATIONABILIBUS,, ' 
PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument for the mea- 
ſuring of diſtances ; called alſo pedometer, way-wiſer, and ſur- 
veying wheel, See PEDOMETER, and W AY-WISER. 
© Its advantages are its handineſs, and expedition: its contri- 
' 'vance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a coach; 
in which ſtate it performs its office, and meaſures the road 
without any trouble at all. 750 ö 
I bere is ſome difference in its make: that now moſt uſual, 
as moſt convenient, is as follows. 
Confiruflion of the PER AMBULAT ORor way w iſer.— The peram- 
bulator (repreſented Tab. Survey. fig. 23.) conſiſts of a wheel 
two feet ſeven inches and a balf in diameter; conſequently 
balf a pole, or eight feet and three inches in circumference. . 
On one end of the axis is a nut, three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, divided into eight teeth, which, upon moving the 
wheel round, fall into the eight teeth of another nut c, 
fixed on one end of an iron rod Q, and thus turn the rod once 
round, in the time the wheel makes one revolution. This 


rod, lying along a groove in the fide of the carriage of the in- 


4 5 


Ley 
. 


* 


" the end J of the little cylinder P. This cylinder is diſpoſed 


under the dial-plate of a movement, at the end of the car- | | 


riage B, in ſuch manner as to be moveable about its axis. Its 
end a is cut into a perpetual ſcrew, which. falling into the 
thirtyrtwo teeth of a wheel perpendicular thereto; upon 

driving the inſtrument forward, that wheel makes a revolu- 
tion, each ſixteen. pole. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion 


Fa 


e, e TO 
hs laſt wheel then carrying a hand or index round with it, 
ovef the diviſions of the dial plate, whoſe outer limb is divi- 
ded. into one hundred and ſixty parts, correſponding to the 


one hundred and ſixty poles, points out the numbers of poles ö 


paſſed oer. Again, on the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion. 
Containing twenty teeth, Which, falling into the teeth of a 
S ‚ Nee 
hundred and twenty poles, or à mile. On tbe axis of this 
heel is a pinion of twelve teeth, which, falling into the teeth 
.. of a ſourih wheel, that bas ſeventy-two teeth, drives it once 
round in twelve miles. Nd By e, 

. This fourth wheel, carrying another index, oyer the inner 


— a2 ” 


umb of the dial: plate, divided into.twelve, for miles, and each | 
ot mile ſub&vided into halves, quarters, and | 


d furlongs,. ſerves to 
1 3<gilter the revolutions of the other hand, and to keep account 
of the half · miles and miles paſſed over, as far_as twelve miles. 
"Uſe of the PERAMBULATOR or way-wiſe - The application of 


PER ARSIN, and then, in muſic. —Per is a Latin prepoſi 


Fugue per ARSIN and theſm. See Fucue. 
PERCEP 27 


\ 


ſtrument, has at its other end a ſquare hole, into which fits | 


Wich fix teeth, which, falling into the teeth of another wheel | 
ol ſixty teeth, carries it round every hundred and fixtieth | | 


PER 


office is in the ſurveying of toads, and large diſtances, vi. 
a great deal of expedition, and not much accuracy, is — ber 
It is evident, that driving it along, and obſerving the hang 


equireg, 


has the ſame effect as dragging the chain, and tak. 

of the chains and links. Ee the article Cay, * ACcoury 
ſignifying by, during; ar/is and theſis are Greek toy 
firſt whereof ſignifies elevation or filing; the ſecony. *® 
or ſetting down, | Polit 
Per theſin, then ſignifies in falling, or during the latte, . 
of ee; per arſin, in uE or * firſt aue 
the meaſure. A ſong, counter- point, fugue, &.. * 
to be per theſin, when the notes deſcend from acute to 4 
on the Contrary, they are per ar/in, when the n . 

from grave to Leude. See ARSIS. * aſcend 


TION, Pc rio, in philoſophy. + 
perceiving, or apprehending a thing: 6 engl da 
we conceive of a thing, without making any afficmati 
or. negation. | = 
If that idea exhibit any image to the mind, it is called , 
nation; if it exhibit none, it retains the general ay 


| 88 | 
us when we hear the word tree, the idea we then formi 
the mind, is called an imagination. But when we hs 
thing whereof no image can be framed, as of doubting, te 
idea we then have is a mere perception. 
The faculty or power of perception, conſtitutes what ve cl 
the underfanding. See PowER, FACULTY, and Unit. 
STANDING. | | 
It may be obſerved, that the ideas we receive by perceptimn 
often altered by the judgment, without our taking notice 
it; thus a globe being ſet before our eyes, the idea therel 
imprinted, is a flat circle, „„ but bein 
accuſtomed to perceive what kind of appearances convex by 
dies are wont to make in us; the judgment alters the 
93 mo their 7 and from that variety of ſhadoy 
or colour, frames to itſelf the perception of a convex 
one uniform colour. 5 l ELON ou 
This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, is performed fore 
ly, that we take that for the perception of our ſenſes, vic 
is teally an idea formed by the judgment; ſo that one feng 
only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itt: 
as a man who reads or hears with attention, takes little note 
of the characters or ſounds, but of the ideas which are excite 
in him thereby, © © OS 
The faculty of perception ſeems to be that which puts the 
ſtinction between the animate and inanimate parts of te 
creation, Vegetables, ſome of them, have ſome degree i 
motion, and, upon different applications of other bodies, ii 
their figures and motions; ſo as hence to obtain the named 
ſenſitive plants: which, however, is the reſult of mere ms 
cChaniſm, and no otherwiſe produced, than the ſhortening i 
a rope by the effuſion of water. But perception is a metaphy 
ſical principle, and is found in ſome degree in all aim 
and in them alone. (03 
PERCH, pole, or rad, a long meaſure, much uſed in ſunt: 
ing and meaſuring of land, Ph 8 
Among the old Romans, and ftill among geometricians, ti 
pertica, perch, is ten feet; and they otherwiſe call it & 
Catena, funis, and decempeda. —- © 
In England, the ftatute perch contains ſixteen feet and a bal; 
and for coppice-woods, &c. eighteen feet. Forty {qui 
pred make a rood, and one hundred and fixty an acre. 
The cuſtomary perch is various in various counties: in & 
fordſhire it is twenty-four feet 5 in the foreſt of Serv 
_ twenty-one, the foot there being eighteen inches, the ne 
ſure. whereof is marked in the chancel wall of Edwynl 


— 


where it is tied, to draw other birds to it, and give the fo 
an occaſion of catching the. 
PERCOLATION, See Fit rRAT ION. 


| PERCUSSION, in phyſics, the impreflion a body make! 


falling or ſtriking upon another ; or the ſhock or collim 
two moving bor, which meeting alter each other $1 1 
See Morton, and Col Liston. Pe begs | 
Percuſſion is either direct or oblique... 4 
Dire#t Pxacussiox, is where the impulſe is given in the 
tion of a night low perpendicular to the point of Conte, 
In ſpheres therefore, the percuſſion is direct, when 
direction paſſes through both their centres. * 
Oblique Pæxcussiox, is where the impulſe is given in 


ii inſtrument is obyiqus from its conſtructic 

Weavt@gnacms mol D wif, v1 4d tymgnito Hum, tu! 
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©  re&jon of a line oblique to the point of contact. dee 
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1 rfectly hard, or perfectly ſoft, and ſo void of 
pw tary qa % percuſſion are eaſily determined : but 
oe * hardeſt bodies have their ſhare of elaſticity, and 


- : ies the laws are very different, and much moe 
— ge * been firſt aſcertained in the Philoſophical 


in 


ng, by Sir Ch. Wren, Dr. Wallis, and Mr. Huy- 
ger by down each apart. , 
Ef PERCUSSION in bodies not elaſtic. —1*, If A body in 
jon, as A (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 40.), ſtrike directly againſt 
— at reſt, B; the firſt will loſe juſt as much of its mo- 
pw it communicates to the ſecond ; fo that the two will 


— thence with an equal velocity, as if collected into one 
maſs. 


re be triple of B, it will loſe one fourth of its mo- 
do if before it moved through a line of twenty-four 
feet * a minute, it will now only move eighteen. ; 
20, If a moving body A, ſtrike againſt another already in mo- 
2 B; the firſt will increaſe the velocity of the latter, but 
will loſe leſs of its own motion than if the latter had been at 
reſt; ſince all here required is, that ſome degrecs of motion 


he added to thoſe the latter already had, to make them both 


roceed with an equal velocity. 
Suppoſe, 6. gr. the body A, with twelve degrees of motion, to 
ike againſt the other B, leſs by half, and at reſt; the fi: ſt will 
transfer four degrees of its motion to the latter, and retain ei 2ht 
to itſelf : but if it ſtrike with twelve degrees of motion on the 
other already moving with three degrees, it will only commu- 
nicate two degrees ; for A being double of B, this needs only 
half the motion to make it proceed with the ſame velocity. 


moving more flowly, and either in the ſame direction, or in a 
contrary one; the ſum of the momenta, if the bud ies move in 
the fame direction, or their difference, if they move in a con- 
trary one, will be the ſame after the percuſſion as before. 
4*, If two equal bodies, A and B, mcet cach other with equal 
velocities ; after the congreſs, they will both rem in at reſt. 

5, If a body A, ſtrike direct on another at reſt B; its cele- 
rity after the ſtroke is to its cel-rity before it, as the weight of 


Ab to the ſum of the weights of A and B: if, therefore, the 


weights were equal, the celerity after the ſhock will be half of 
what it was before it. 27 50 
66, If a body in motion A, ſtrike directly on another moving 
more ſlowly, but in the ſame direction; the velocity, after the 
ſhock, will be equal to the ſum of the momenta, divided by the 
ſum of the weights. 5 a 
e, If two equal bodies, moving with different velocities, ſtrike 
directly againſt each other; after the conflict, they will pro- 
cred with the ſemi-difference of the velocities wherewith they 
were moved before it. : 
80, If two bodies, A and B, meet direMy with velocities that 
are reciprocally as their weights ; after the conflict, they will 
both remain at reſt, 
9e, If two bodie:, A and B, meet directly with the ſame velo- 
city; the celerity, after the impulſe, will be to that before it, 
a5 the difference of the weights to their ſum. 
100, If two bodies meet directly, with any velocity whatever; 
the celerity after the ſtroke will be equal to the ſemi-difference 
of the momenta, divided by the ſum of the weights. 
To determine the momentum loft by the conflict: multiply the ce- 
lerity which the had before the conflict, into its maſs; 
thus have you the momentum before the conflict. In like 
manner, multiply the celerity after the conflict into the maſs; 
thus have you the momentum after the conflict. The iatter 
moment therefore, being ſubtracted from the former, leaves the 
— hence may the magnitudes of the ſtrokes be eſti- 
mated, ' | | | 
11”, A direct or perpendicular ſtroke is to an oblique one, as 
the whole fine is to the ſine of the angle of incidence. 
Law: of PERCUSSION in elaſtic bodies. — In bodies perfectly ela- 
ſlie, the force of elaſticity is equal to the force wherewith 8 
are compreſſed; that is, the colliſion of two ſuch bodies on eac 
other is equivalent to the motion which either of them would 
acquire, or loſe, by mere fimple impulſe. This force exerting 
itſelf contrary ways, a motion equivalent thereto muſt be ſub- 


trated from the motion in the impelling body, and added to 
| in the body impelled by mere impulſe, to find their velo- | 


Cities after percuſſion. See ELASTICITY. 
125, If a body ſtrike directly on an immoveable obſtacle, ei- 


with the ſame velocity wherewith it truck, and in the 

e line. For if the elafticity were away, the whole force of 
the ſtriking body would be ſpent in overcoming the cefiſtance 
of the obſtacle; and, conſequently, all the motion would ceaſe: 


it follows, that the whole force is employed in compreſſing the 


ie body; by which means it acquires an elaſtic force equal 
thereto: fince then the elaſticity, when the compreſſing force 


der with the ſame force wherewith' it ſtruck ; conſequently, 
twill rebound with the ſame velocity. And becauſe an elaſtic 
2 reſtores itſelf in the ſame direction wherein it was com- 


), the body will rebound in the ſame right line. 
J If an elaſtic body ftrike obliquely on an immoveable ob- 


n equal to the angle of incidence. See REFLExXIoN. 
Yall, No 114. CHAMB. 0 : a 


7, If 2 moving body A, ſtrike on another B, either at reſt, or | 


er one or both of them being elaſtic; the body will be re- 


k ſpent, reduces the body into. its former ſtate, it repels the | 


eiled (there being no reaſon why it ſhould change its dire 


it will rebound-in ſuch manner as to make the angle of | 


PER 


14, If an elaſtic body A, ſtrike directly againſt another at 
reſt B; after percuſſion A will remain at reſt, and B will pro- 


ceed with the fame velocity which A had before the ſhock, and 
in the ſame direction. | 


For if the bodies were not elaſtic, each would proceed, after 


the ſtroke, in the ſame direction and with half the velo ity : 
but ſince the elaſtic force acts in the ſame direction wherein the 
comprefhon is made, and is equal to the compreſſing force ; it 
repels A with half its velocity, and therefore ſtops its motion : 
but it drives B farther, with half it velocity, and ther: fore ac- 


: celerates its motion. It is therefore carried. after the ſhock, 
. with the whole celerity wherewith A was carried before it, 
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. 


; terchanged velocities. 


For ſuppoſe A to ftrike with the velocity Cc, upon B 8 
X: 


and A remains at reſt, 


Hence, ſince A (Tab. Mechan. fig. 41.) transfers all its force to 
B; B in like manner will transfer it toC, C again to D, and 
D to E. Wherefore if there be ſeveral equal elaſtic bodies, mu- 
tually touching each other, and A be ſtruck againſt B-; all the 
intermediate ones remaining at reſt, the laſt alone, E, will be 
ro that with the velocity wherewith A ſtruck againſt 


15*, If two equal elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet directly, and 
with equal velocity; each will rebound with the ſame velocity 
wherewith it ſtruck, and alſo in the ſame ditection. | 
For, ſetting aſide the elafticity, both would remain at reſt : 
their whole force therefore is ſpent in the compreſſion ; but 
their elaſtic force whereby they rebound in the former dire- 
Ction is equal thereto: this force therefore acting equally bn 
each body A and B, will produce the ſame. celerity in each 
and that, equal to the former. So that they will rebound with 
the celerity wherewith they ſtruck... | | 
16*, If two equal elaſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directly againſt 
each other with unequal velocities ; after the ſhock they will 
rebound with interchanged velocities. _ - 
For ſuppoſe the bodies to concur with the velocities Ce and 
: if they meet with the ſame velocity C, after the ſhock, 
they would both move with the ſame velocity C. If B were at 


reſt, and A ſhould ſtrike upon it with the celerity c; after the 


ſhock, A would remain at reſt, and B be moved with the cele- 
rity c. Therefore the exceſs of celerity e, wherewith A is car- 
ried, is transferred wholly by the confli to B: A therefore is 


moved with the celerity C, and B with the celerity CG r. 
Hence, after percuſſion, they recede from each other with the 


ſame velocity as before they concurred.  * © 

17*, If anclaſtic body A, ſtrike on another equal one, indued 
with a leſs degree of motion B; after pereuffons both wilt pro- 
ceed in the ſame, vix. in the former, direction; and with in- 


” $5 


with the velocity C. Since by reaſon of the equal velocities 
and C, there ariſes no impulſe ; it is the ſame thing as if 
ſtruck on B, with the fole celerity c, on B at reſt. But in that 
caſe A would remain at reſt, and B would move with the velo- 
City c : therefore, after en A will move with the ſole ce - 


lerity C, and B with the ce erity C, both according to the 
former direction, there being nothing to change that ditection. 


18% If a moving body A, ſtrike on another B; the ſtroke 


will be the ſame as would be made by the body A ſtriking on 


B at reſt, with the difference of their velocities. 

Hence, fince the elaſtic force is equal to the percuſſion ; it acts 
on the bodies A and B with the difference of the velocities 
they had before the congreſs. we | 


r9*, T7 determine the velocities of any two elaſtic bodies, A and B, 


| 22 ſtriking directiy on each other with any velocities.—If the 
claſtic body A ftrike'on B, either at reſt, or moving faſter than 


A; the velocity, v. gr. of A after percuſſion, is found thus: As 
the ſum of the weights is to double of either of them, ſu 


| poſe, in this caſe, of B; ſo is the difference of the velocities 


ore the congreſs, to a velocity, which ſubtracted from the 


velocity of A before the impulſe (in the other cafe added t 
itz) leaves the velocity of A after the congreſs. | 


lt the two elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet each other; the velo- 


| city of A, after the impulſe, is found thus: As the ſum of the 


weights is to the double of either of them, ſuppoſe of B; ſo is. 
the ſum of the velocities before colliſion, to à velocity which 


| fubtrafted from the velocity of A before colliſion, leaves its ce- 


lerity after collifion, | 3 
20% If an elaſtic body, As ſtrike directly on another at reſt, B; 
its velocity, after" perouſſion, will be to its velocity before it, as 


the difference of weights is to their ſum : but the velocity it 


communicates to B, is to the ſame; as double the weight of 
A to the ſum of the weights: „ > oro 
After percuſſion, therefore; the velocity of A is to the velocity 
of B, as the difference of weights to the double of A. _ 
217, If two elaſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directly on each 


| other with velbeitles that ate 1 proportional to their 


weights; after colliſion, they 


rebount with the ſame ve- 
locity wherewith' they met. He: bak 


22%, In the direct cblliſion of bodies the ſame reſpeclive ve- 
locity is preſetved, i. e. in a direct concurrence, the difference 


of velocities is the ſame before and after the ſhock ; and in a 


direct mutual encounter; the difference öf velbcitics after the 


ſhock is the ſame with their ſunt before it. | 
Hence they retire from each other, after the impulſe, with the 


. ſame velocity wherewith they met, 
| 8 P | | 9 23, In 
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a”, 10 the colliſion of elaſtic bodies chere is not nut em Pzkenct Flowers are ſuch as have petala, piſtil, lamina, and 


Equivocal generation, See GENERATION, \ 


ſerved the ſame momentum, or, as the Carteſians exp 


ſame quantity of motion; but this is ſometimes increaſed, and |/PeRFECT mixts. 
PeRFECT plants. 


It is a miſtake, therefore, of Cartes, and his followers, that PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing perfeQ. 


ſometimes diminiſhed. 


the ſame quantity of motion is ill preſerved in the world. 
24*, If = dalle bodies, A and B, meet or overtake each 
other directly ; the ſum of the factums of the maſſes into the 
ſquares of the velocities remains the ſame, before and after the 
congreſs: hence the ſame quantity of force is likewiſe pre- 
ſerved in the congreſs. _ |; 
25 To determine the mation of two bodies, A and B (hg. 42.) 
Nriling obliquely againſt each «ther, whether they be elaſtic, or 
not elaſtic, The motion of the body A along AC is reſoluble 


into two others, in the directions AE and AD; and the mo- 
tion of B alo CG; - 
and the velocities through AD and BF are to the velocities | 
through A C and BC, as the right lines AD, BF, AC, BC: 
now ſince the right lines AE and BG we parallel, the forces 
acting according to theſe directions are not mutually oppoſite, 
and muſt therefore be conſidered in the congreſs. But ſince 
the lines A D and BF, or, which is the ſame, EC and GC, 
conftitute the ſame right line perpendicular to DC; it is the 
ſame as if the bodies . B ſhould meet directly with velo- 
cities that are as EC and GC. Find, therefore, tue velocity 
of A and B according to the rules above laid down. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. I of the rebounding body A to be as 
CH; ſince the motion along A E is not changed by the con- 
1 make CK = AE, and compleat the parallelogtam 
CK 1; the diagonal CI will repreſent the motion of A 
after the congreſs :. for, after on, the body will move 
according to the dirgction CI, and with a velocity as CI. In 
the ſame manner it will be found, that the rebounding body 


B will move along the diagonal of the parall-logram CM ; 
in which LM = BG. The velocities, therefore, after. per- 


Centre of PERCUSSION is that point wherein the ſhock or im- 
fare of the percutient bodies is the greatelt. 
> centre of percuſſion is the ſame with the centre of oſcilla- 
tion, if the percutient body revolve round a fixed axis. See 
OsCILLATION. | J 
E all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a parallel 
motion, or with the ſame velocity ; the centre of percuſſion is 
the ſame with the centre of gravity. | 
PER deliguium. See the article DeL1Qu1um. 
PR deſcenſum, by deſcent, in chymiſtry, a particular manner gf 
difti lation. See DISTILLAT1ON. Oy 
FAR ATIO «t/agarie, in law, a pardon for one who is 
PERDUES®, a ſoldier p'aced in a dangerous, and almoſt deſpe- 


rate poſt, Thus we ſay, enfans perdues, for the forlotn hope] 


of an army, | 
© The word is French, and literally fignifies loſt. 
To lie perdus, is to lie flat on the be ly, or to lic cloſely in wait. 

PEREGRINARY, PEREGRINARIUS, in the antient monaſte- 
ries, a monk, to whom was committed the care of receiving 

andi entertaining ftrangers, or viſitors. g 

PEREGRINE, Pens GRINUS, a term applied, among aſtro- 

; logers, to a planet, when found in a ſign 
its five eſſential dignities. 

PEREMPTORY, in I, an applied to an action, ex- 
ception, &c. ſignifying them to be abſolute, final, and deter- 
minate z and not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained. 

Thus in our law- books we find, peremptory action, peremptory 
85 emptory exemption, &c. 

PER AL, in botany, is applied to thoſe plants whoſe roots 
will endure many years. 55 . ; 
Perennmals are of two kinds: the one retain their leaves all 

the winter, called evergreens. i 
The other caſt the leaves in winter, called deciduous or perdefols. 
PERENNIAL winds. See the article WinD. 
PERFECT, ſomething to which nothing is wanting; or that 
_ has all the requiſites of its nature and kind. 8. 
PerxyEcr, in arithmetic. Pera NumBER is that, all whoſe 


ot parts added together, make the ſame number with the 

| ND | | | 

PzRFECT, in grammar. Preter or preterit · per fact tenſe, is an 

i ion, marking a time verfebtly. paſt; as I have heard : 

pluſquam perfect, is an inflection, expreſſing the time more 
J paſt; as 7 had heard, &c 


PerFEcT, in mulic, denotes ſomething that fills and ſatisfies 

. the mind, and the car.—lo which ſenſe we ſay, perfett ca- 

dence, perfect concord, &c. 72 N 1 

T be antients had two kinds of modes, the major and minor; 
and each of theſe, again, was either perfe#, or imperfe2. 

_ The word per d, when. joined with the words mode, and time, 

uſually exprelſes triple time, or meaſure; in oppoſition to 

double time, which they called imperfe#. See Times. 
' PxxFRET, in yliology- A perfe# animal is uſed, by ſome 
' writers, for that which is born by univocal generation; in op- 
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BC into two others according to BF and BG; Moral PERFECTION is an eminent degree of virtue, or moral 


| 


it has none of | 


It ariſes tendinous from the ha protuberance of the hu- 


PER 


apices. See FLOWER. 


{See the article ; Mixrs. 


PLANTS. 


PERFECT.—This is of divers kinds: phy/i-al, mera! — 
metaphyſical. | 
Phyſical or natural PERFECTION is that whereby a thing ha 
all its powers, or faculties, and thoſe too in their full Vigour; 
and all its parts both principal and ſecondary, and thoſe i 
their due proportion, conſtitution, &c.—In which nk, 
_ is ſaid to be perfect, when he has a ſound mind in a ſours 


y. | | | 
This perfection is by the ſchoolmen frequently called «#77, 
by reaſon a thing is hereby enabled to perform all its operations 


goodneſs; to which men arrive by often-repeated ads df 
iety, beneficence, Cc. 
his ſome ſubdivide into abſo'ut2 or inberent, which is a0. 
ally in him to whom we attribute it; and imputative, which 
exiſts in ſome other, and not in him it is attributed to. 

Metaphyſical, or tranſcendental, or eſſential PzRFEcCT1ON, i 
the poſſeſſion of all the eſſential attributes, or of all the 

neceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance : or it is that whe; 

a thing has, or is provided of, every thing belonging to its na. 

ture. | 

This is either abſolute, where all imperfection is excluded: 

2 is the perfection of God: or ſecundum guid, and in it 
ind. | | 

PERFECTISSIMATE, PzrFecTisSIMATUS, a quality, ot 
dignity, whereof we find mention made in the code, —Perfe. 
fiffims were thoſe to whom the emperors truſted the preſi- 
dentſhip of oy province, —Alcit imagined the name had been 
only given to the governors of Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, and No. 
2 but Calvin has ſhewn the contrary,'in his Lexicon Juri - 
cum. | 
The perfect iſimi were inferior to the clariſſimi, though the 
former word imply moſt perfect. 

PERFIDIA, in muſic, a term borrowed from the Italians, g 
nify ing an affectation of doing always the ſame thing, of pur- 
ſuing the ſame deſtzn, continuing the ſame motion, the ſame 
ſong, the ſame paſſage, and the figures, of notes. 

Such are the fiff or conſtrained baſſes; as thoſe of chacones, 
and many others, becauſe depending wholly on the caprice cf 
the compoſer. | | 

PERFORANS manus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the hand; 

called alſo, from its action, flexor tertii internodii digitirun 
manus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 18. 

It ariſes fleſhy from the fore and upper part of the ulna, and 
the ligament which joins that and the radius; and, after form- 
ing a pretty thick fleſhy body, it is ſplit into four round tend- 
ons; which, paſſing under the annular ligament, and through 
the ſliis in the ter dons of the former, are inſerted into the third 
bone of each finger. See FinGeR. 

PERFORANS pedis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, called allo 
profundus; and, from its a, Aer tertii internodii digi- 

torum pedis, & flexor magnus. OH 127 
It riſes from the upper and back part of the tibia, and, paſing 
under the inner ankle, and ligament that ties the tibia and os 
calcis together, it divides into four tendons, which, paſſing the 
holes of the perforatus, are inſerted into the third phaanx of 
the leſſer toes. | | | 
"There is a maſſa carnea, or fleſhy ſubſtance, that ariſes from 
the os calcis, and which joins the tendons of this muſcle where 
the lumbricales begin. , | : 

 PERFORATIVE. See TakrAxun. 26 

PERFORATUS manus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the fingers, 
thus called from the perforatians of its tendons by thoſ: of the 
perforans : it is alſo called, ſometimes, 2 ſecundi internadi, | 
from its action; and ſometimes ſublimis, from its ſituation. 
See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 2. n.1 | 


merus, and the upper part of the radius before; and, being 
parted into four, paſſes under the annular ligament; hence l 
ſends ſeveral tendons into the upper part of the phalanx of each 
finger: every tendon having, at the firſt internode, a ſlit or per- 
foration for the admiſſion of the tendons of the perforans. 
PERFORATUS pedis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot ; called 
alſo flexor prdis, & ſublimis. | | | 
It ariſes from the inner and lower part of the calcaneum, and 
; ſends a tendon to every bone of the ſecond phalanx of each of 
the four leſs toes.—In this, as alſs in the perforatus. of the 
hand, there is a flit in each tendon about the firtt joint, 
lets through the tendon of the perforans. 1 x 
PERFUME, an agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking the ſenſe, 
organ of ſmelling. _ | | 
generality of perfumes are made or compoſed of mulk, | 
ambergriſe, civet, roſe and cedar-woods, orange-flowers, Ji 
min, jonquils, tuberoſes, and other odoriferous flowers. 
Therein alſo, enter ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, clone, 
mace, and other like drugs, commonly called arama. 


polition to inſects, Which they pretend to be produced by | 
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| 7 wn perfumes are allo compoſed with aromatic herd 


? 


PER 


© lanes, as lavender, marjoram,, lage, thyme, byſfop, 
Cc. 
P 


were antiently much in uſe, particularly thoſe where- 


iſe, and civet enter; but they are now ge- 
in alk, ed, ce people have become ſenſible of the 


— ey do the head. —In Spain and Italy however, they 


are ſtill 6, Ka, in pharmacy» Sc. are topical or external 
PERFUME» compoled of certain powders and gums, which, 
3 together, and thrown on the coals, produce a | 
ſmoke, ſalutary in ſeveral diſeaſes. See SUFFITUS. 
bot the mother are cured by the fume of partridge-fea- 
— old leather, &c. Burnt wy —— applied 
tus, called fumes of cinnabar. _ 
L fumes, made up in troches, pills, &c. of oli- 
benum, maſſic, aloes, Ic. and moiſt viſcous ones mixed with 
: ices of herbs, Ec. 


ERIN THIUM , or P 

leaves which cm 

. Grew, the empalement 

"Tha teal bo — from the Greek ep., 
flower. 

The uſe of the p 

45 it were bands, 


HO 


ERIANTHEUM, in botany, the little 
ſs the bottom of a flower, called, 


and by others the calyx. 


by about, and ar S, 


etrianthium is to be a ſupport, ſecurity, and 
to the other parts of the 8 Ray 

that lowers, whoſe leaves or petala are ſtrong, 8 
. no perianthium, as needing none. Carnations, 
Ee. whoſe petalg are long and flender, have their perian- 
thium of one piece; others, as the knap-weed, &c. have it of 
ſeveral pieces, and found in divers rounds, and ,all with a 
counterchangeable reſpect to each other, for the greater 
ſtrength and ſecurity of themſelves, and the petala, which 
they include. ; v5 
PERIAPTON, IIEP!AILTON, a kind of medicine, otherwiſe 
called periamma, or amulet ; which, being tied «bout the neck, 
is ſuppoſed to prevent, or cure diſeaſes, | ; 
PERICARDIARY, an epithet given to worms generated in 
the pericardium, or capſula of the heart. 
M. Andry makes theſe one of the twelve kinds of worms 
engendered in the human body: they ſometimes occahon 
convulſions, the 5 Sian whereof laſt but a-little while, 
but return inceſſantly. 
Theſe worms are . with a frightful paleneſs of 
the face, a low pulſe, and violent pains of the ſtomech and 
breaſt 


Trey ſometimes occaſion a palpitation of the heart. M. 
Andry adds, that they have been known to occaſion ſudden 
death | 


PERICARDIUM *, ſIEPIKAPAION, in anatomy, a mem- 
branous capſula, or pouch, which includes the heart. 
The word is formed from the Greek ve, about, and Kaf- 

J, heart. *» 
The pericardium conſiſts of a double membrane; the inner 
ailing from the coats of the veſſels of the heart, and the outer 
from the mediaſtinum, Its figure reſembles that of the heart, 


room for its pulfation. 


from it, to the ſternum, back, and jugulum, and in human 
bodies to the tendinous par 
whereas in brutes it is looſe. 


probably ariſe from the dry friction of the heart and its capſula. 
But this latter uſe is controverted : for ſome take the humour 


by the convullive agonies ſupervening in the article of death. 


come, or from what veſſels it is ſecreted. 


iquorin the pericardium.muſt be the moſt fluid of any ſepara- 
ted from the blood, becauſe its particles unite firſt, and are ſe- 


creted firſt,” For thoſe particles which unite firſt, will have 
the greateſt attracti 
the moſt ſpherical 


will be „and moſt ſolid ; and therefore their contact 


eaſt of any, and they the moſt fluid. See FLUIDbixv. 


ance of a 
tained th 


Cut with 


pericardium, which being opened, the liquor con- 
a knife, 


being conoidal; and it embraces the heart laxly, allowing 
It is connected either immediately, or by veſiculæ emitted 
t, or centre of the diaphragm; 
Its uſe is ſuppoſed to be to defend the heart; as likewiſe to 
contain a ſoft ſerous humour, which ſerves to lubricate and 
moiſten the heart, and to prevent any inflammation, that might] 
found in it to be unnatural; and will have it forcibly ſeparated: 
In effect, anatomiſts are puzzled to find whence it ſhould | 


Keil, in his treatiſe of animal ſecretion, ſhews, that the 


ve force; conſequently their particles muſt be 


lathe memoirs of the French academy, M. de Mortal gives an 


erein was found congealed into a conſiſtence fit to be 


P'ER 


to their profane games and combats, i. r. to ſuch as were 
not conſecrated to any of the gods. See GAMES. 

The word is formed from the Greek Tep;, and x <p, country 
Perichorus, in the original, ſignifies near, or neighbouring; 
apparently, becauſe none of the people of the heighbour- 
hood attended at theſe obſcure exerciſes. The champions 
here did not fight in honour of any god, or hero, as in the 
others ; but only for the prize-ſake. <4 
PERICRANIUM ®, IIEPIKPANION, in anatomy, a thick, 
ſolid coat or membrane, covering the outſide of the cranium, 


or ſkull. 

The word is formed from the Grgek about, and «per, 
head or ſcull.” Wc : 
Some call it by the general name of perigſteum, becauſe of its 
adhering to the bone: others divide it into two membranes z 
the under whereof immediately inveſting the ſkull, they call 
perioftenm, and the upper the pericranium. In effect, it is one 
double membrane, conſiſting, as moſt others do, of two coats. 
It is ſuppoſed to have its origin from the dura mater ; which 
paſſing through the ſutures of the ſkull, by means of ſeveral 
fiaments forms this thick membrane: at leaft, it is found 
connected to the dura mater by fibres tranſmitted from it to 
the membrane through the ſutures. 5 
About the origin of the temporal muſcles the two coats of 
the pericranium part; the outer paſſing over thoſe muſcles, 

and the inner fill adhering cloſe to the cranium. 
PERIDROME, PtrivRomvs, in the antient architecture, 
the ſpace, or iſle in a periptere, between the columns and 
the wall. See PERIPTERE. | 
Salmaſius obſerves, that the peridromes ſerved for walks 
among the Greeks. a an ; 
PERIEGETES, FE. EPIHDHTHS, a Greek term, ſignifying a 
perſon who leads or conducts another about a thing, to ſhew 


it him, Ec. | 
It is applied in antiquity to geographers ; eſpecially to thoſe 
who deſcribed the ſea· cbaſts: thus Dionytiusis ſliled perregetes, 
for publiſhing a geography in hexameter verſes, which Euſta- 
thius has commented on, both in Greek,* a 
The name periegetes was alſo given to thoſe who conducted 
ſtrangers about in cities, to ſhew them the-antiquities, mo- 
numents, curioſities, &c. thereof, — Theſe were the ſame 
with what they now call the antiquaries in T-aly. 
PERIG ALUM, PeriGee, in aſtronomy, that point of the 
ſun's or moon's orbit, wherein they are at their leaſt diſtauce 
from the earth. Mr | 
In which ſenſe perigee ſtands oppoſed to apogee. See APOGEE. 
PERIGEE, in the antient aſtronomy, denotes a point in a 
planer's orb, wherein the centre ot its epicycle is at the leaſt 
diſtance from the earth. | 3 
PERIHELIUM *, in aſtronomy, that point of the orbit of a pla- 
net, or comet, wherein it is at its leaſt diſtance from the ſun. 
The word is formed from the Greek re-, and Aeg, fol, ſun. 


Peribelium ſtands oppoſed to aphelium. The antient aſtrono- 
mers, inſtead of this term, uſed perigæum; becauſe they 
laced the earth in the centie. 
PERIMETER *, in geometry, the ambit or extent that 
bounds a figure, or body. See FxguRe.  _' 

The word is formed from the Greek 7 25, and ut ger, meaſure, 
Thbe perimeters of ſurfaces, or figures, are lines; thoſe of 
bodies are ſurfaces. | | | 
In circular figures, &c. inſtead of 
ference or periphery, | reeht 
PERINAUM “, Er in anatomy, the ſpace. be; 

tween the pudendum and the fundament; properly, the li- 
gamentous ſeam which connects thoſe two parts, called by 

dhe Latins, inter fæmineum. 5 | 
The word is Greek T2pyavor, or reg formed from ver-, 
and ve, to inhabit. | — 
PERINDE valere, in the canon- law, a diſpenſation granted a 
clerk, who being legally incapable of a beneſice, or other 
eccleſiaſtical function, is de focto admitted to it. 
The perinde valere is a kind of writ, thus called from two 
words therein, ſignifying the diſpenſation to be equivalent or 
tantamount to a legal capacity. F 
PERIOCHA, IEPIOXH, an argument, indicating the ſum 

of a diſcourſe. .. 8 

PERIOD, NEPIOAOE, in aftronomy, the n 

| a ſtar or planet in making a revolution; or the duration of 


: 


perimeter, we ſay circum- 


and lay two fingers thick about the heart. | its courſe, till it return to the int of the heavens. 
RICARPIA . DEPIKAPILA. a name e er to See REVOLUTION. J 90 N pars | x 
tors; that are applied to the wriſt: otherwiſe called epi- The ſun's, or properly the earth's period, is three hundred and 

Th dee EPICARPIUM. ſixty-five days, five hours, forty-nine minutes. That of the 


CARPUS, or PxRICARPIUM * 
fa hoe? or other ſubſtance encompaſſing the fruit or ſeed 
X . 8 SEED, Weg * | 
18 for the Greek ve, t, and x 
chokbs of the rep d x 


uy — of Tep/, about, and 44e, * 


, in botany, a pellicle, 


froit, 
e, in antiquity, a name given by the Greeks, 


moon is twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty-three minutes, 
Ec. The periods of the comets are now many of them pretty 
well aſcertained. - See Cour. . 5 
There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtance of the — 
nets from the ſun, and their periods round him; the great law 
whereof is, that the ſquares of the periodic times are ever pro- 
portional to the Cubes of their mean diſtances from the ſun. 


The 
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PER 


are as follow : : 8 B | 
| — Days Wr Diſt. 
m 10579 20 95380 
upiter 4 12 20 35 520110 
| | a3 * 2 152369 |. 
Venus 224 16 49 72333 | "2 
Mercury, 87 23 15 54 28710 | | 


PzR1oD, in chronology, denotes an epocha, or interval of time, 
by which the years are accounted; or a ſeries of years, 
whereby, in different nations, and on different occalions, 
time is meaſured. _ : 15 | 

Such are the Calippic, and Metonic periods, two different cor. 

rections of the Greek calendar z the Julian period, invented 

by Joſeph Scaliger ; the Fiforian periad, &c. 8 

Calippic PERIOD, is a ſeries of ſeventy- ſix years, returning in 
a perpetual circle ; which elapſed, the new and full moons 
are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day of the ſolar year. 
 TheCalippic period is an improvement on the Metontc of nine. 
teen years; which proving inaccurate, Calippus the Athenian 

multiplied it by four, and thus aroſe the Calippic period. 
 Conflantinopolitan PEIOD. See Julian PERIOD. | 
Dionyfian PzR10D. See Victorian PERIOD. - 
Hipparchus's PRRIOD is a ſeries of three hundred and four ſo- 
years, returning in a conſtant round, and reſtoring the 
new and full moons to the ſame day of the ſolar year; ac- 
ing to the ſentiment of Hipparchus. 
. This period ariſes by multiplying the . period by four. | 
_ Hipparchus allumed the qu ity of the ſolar year to be 365 
days, 5 hours, 55 12" 3 and hence concluded, that in one 
© hundred and four years Calippus's period would err a whole 
day. He therefore multiplied the period by four, and from 
the product caſt away an intire day. But even this does not 
reſtore the new and full moons to the ſame day throughout 
the whole periad - but they are ſometimes anticipated 1 day, 


8 hours, 23, 29 20” en K 
n PERIOD, 2 ſeries of ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty Julian years; ariſing by the multiplication of the cycles 
of the moon; the ſun, indictions, into one another; com- 
mencing from the firſt day of January in the Julian year. 
The Julian period is alſo produced by multiplying the Veto. 
© rian period by fiſteen. Since every year in the Julian period 
has its particulat cycles of the moon, ſun, and incictions; c. gr. 
the firſt has the moon's cycle one, the ſun's cycle one, 
and cycle of indictions one; all the years of this period are 
accurately diſtinguiſhed from each other. M7; * 
This period was invented by Scaliger, as a common receptacle | 
of epocha's,. to facilitate the reduction of years of a given 
. "epocha to thoſe of another epocha likewiſe given. It agrees 
with the Conſtantinopolitan epocha, or period uſed by the 
"Greeks, except in this, that the cycles of the ſun, moon, and 
.  Indiftions, are reckoned differently z and in that the firſt year 


of the Conſtantinopolitan period differs from that of the Fu-| 


Adin. Pati, or cyels, called alſo the cycle of the moon, is a 

© "ſeries of nineteen years; which elapſed, the new and full 
moons are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day of the ſolar 
: it was thus called from its inventor Meton. | 

- Fifterian PERIOD, an interval of five hundred and thirty-two 
Julian years; which elapſed, the new and full moons return on 
de fame day of the Julian year, according to the ſentiment 
''- | of the inventor Victorinus, or Victorius, who 
time of Hilary. 
Same aſcribe this period to c 
it the Dionyfan period : others call it the great paſchal cycle; 
becauſe it was invented for computing the time of Eaſter. 


lived in the 


| The Yiferian period is produced by multiplying the lunar | 


2 ut neither does this re 

ore the new and full moons to the ſame day throughout its 
whole duration, by 1 day, 16 hours, 58' 59/7 40% 
grammar, denotes a little-compaſs of diſcourſe, 


a perfet ſenſe; diftinguiſhed at the end by a poin' 


. eycle nineteen, the ſolar circle eighteen ; the product of 
Cn head cher. : 


— w 


or full 

- ana De. See SENTENCE, Point, C.. 
* De Oolonia defines period a ſhort, but 
_ . aſking of certain parts or members, 
other, and conneted together by ſome common vinculum. 
The celebrated definition of Ariſtotle is, a 
courſe which has a 
viſible at ont view. . 
allowed in. oratory are three: a 


£3 7 
er 


10d of two, 


DionyGu Exiguus; and hence call | 


Re a; | 
ing one on an | 


Square PER1oD is that conſiſtin 


(.) z and its members or diviſions marked by com- 


period is a dif | 
beginning, 4 middle, and an end, ali | 


nd ERTO. in numbers, is a diſtinion made by a pe int ol ©: 


| 


member, called by Atiſtotle mono:olos, or ſimple 
it will be reputed a flaw, and is a thing never p 
the maſters. | . * 

The period may be likewife prolonged to five.or ſj 
but then it changes its name, and, inſtead of 


mihi meæ priftine vite conſuetudinem, 


þ on aligued ſuſtuliſti. 


exordium of his Manilian oration : Nam cum antea 


dum putavi. 


pofirems ej iciuntur, ut ne all Jaxa quidem mortui cong 


courſe, and in the modern tongues, 


nor greater than ſo r. Short mutilated periadi br 


ne non infictor mediocriter eſſe ver ſatum; aut fe. hujuſce ri i. 


Round PtR10D is that whoſe members or parts are ſo conn 


PERIOD is alſo uſed for the character (.) wherewith the i 


PER 


pert. 


race by 
X Member, 


mences what they call a periodical diſcourſe, Per iad, Con. 
A period of two members Cicero ſupplies us with: E. 
G Cz/ar, 29 


ruiſti; & his omnibus ad bene de republica ſperandan, F 
Us 


A period of three members the ſime Cicero gives Us in 


per taten 


bujus au#toritatem loci contingere non auderem ; ſity, 
Om ” 


nihil huc niſi per foctum ingenio, elaboratum induſtriq , oh 
5 7 


oportere ; omne meum tempus amicorum tempori bus tranſmi 
ite. 


A period of four members he gives us in that admirable 

ſcription of the puniſhment of parricides: 774 di vunt 114 $ 
ani mam de cœels non queant : ita moriuntur, ut eorum oa N © 
non tangat : ita jactantur flustibus, ut nunquam atluqs ty 15 


uieſcant. 
regarded“ 
ordinary (i. 
authors are much letz * 
vere. In oratory, the members of periadi are to be equal, 6 
nearly equal; that the pauſes or reſts of the voice at thecky, 
of each member may be nearly equal: but in writing not in 
tended for rehearſal, this is'diſregarded. = » 
Common diſcourſe allows of perieds both longer and the. 
than oratory ; which admits of none leſs than two mem; 
eak the 
ſtream, and check the courſe of the ſublime ; and long dns 
embarraſs and keep the mind too long in ſuſpenſe; and Ky 
ſtrain the voice, which is never to ſtop but at the end; of 4 
riods, Philareus, Hermogenes, Terence, c. confur 4 
juſt period, called by the Latins, *ambitus and circuit. 
four members; agreeable to the diſtich : 
Duatuor e membris plenum formare vid:bis 
Rhetora circuitum, five ambitus ille vocetur, 
Of which ſent ment is Cicero, who in his Oratsr fays, Cu. 
flat ille ambitus & plena comprebenſio e quatuer fere jariiig 
que membra dicuntur, ut & aures impleat, & ne Brei! 
quam ſatis fit, neque longior.=An inſtance of a p-riodical i 
courſe the fame author gives us in the opening of his or 
tion forArchias the poet: & quid in me fit ingenii, judices, qu 
ſentio quam fit exiguum ; aut ſi qua exercitetio dicendi, inge 


he laws and meaſures of periods are pretty ſtrict] y 
orators, at leaſt they are ſo by the antient ones: in 


PERIOD! 
ſimilar 


Prxtopr 
has nu 
PrRlopr 


ly 


tio aligug ab optimarum artium fludiis & diſciplina prifeta, i 
qua ego confiteor nullum etatis mee ten pus abborruiſe; una 
rerum omnium vel in primis hic A. Licinius fructum a mens 
tere prope ſuo june de bet. | | 
Periods are ſaid to be either rotundi, round, or quad, 
ſquare, according to their different œæconomy, and cad:scs 
of three or four equal men- 
bers, formally diſtinguiſhed from each other :—a; tha d 
Cicero on the puniſhment of parricides. | 


ed, and fitted into each other, as that the junctures of cur 
miſſures are ſcarce ſeen ; but the whole ſlides equally tun 
without any notable ſtops or inequalities. Such ate the& 
colos and tricolos of Cicero above-mentioned. 


of diſcourſe are terminated and expreffed ; this is populai 
called a Full febs or point. See PoIx II. 
Father Buffier obſerves two difficulties in the uſe of them 
or point: 7. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the colon, or dos 
point; and in determining juſtly the end of a period, x. 
fect ſentence. * - en 
It is o ſerved, that the ſupernumerary members of a id 
parated from the reſt by colons and ſemicolons, uſually co 
mence with a conjunction. Yet it is certain theſe ſame i 
junctions ſometimes rather begin new periods, than ſup 
merary members of old ones. It is the ſenſe of things, au 
author's own diſcretion, that muſt make the proper diſtin 
- which of the two in effect jt is. No rules will here be dl! 
ſervice, unleſs this'be admitted as one; that when what l 
lows the conjunction is of as much extent as what po 
it, it is uſiaſly a new period: otherwiſe not. 
The ſecond difficulty ariſes hence, that the ſenſe app*ii 
fect in ſeveral ſhort detached phraſes, wherein it does ww 
there ſhould be periods a thing frequent in free diſcou ; 
Mi are all in Te ante malte your propoſals immediate'y: 
be to blame for detaining us longer. here it is evident, 


ſimple phraſes have perſect ſenſes like periods, and 2 
be marked accordingly; but that the ſhortneſs of the din 
making them eaſily comprehended, the pointing ic nes 


after every ſixth place, or figure: and is uſed in nue 
for the readier Jiſtingoiſhing and naming the ſevet 
places: which ſee under NUMERATION. 


— 


2 


% 
x / 


PER 


3” i certain diſeaſes which have 
| :n medicine, is applied to = wala, of 
1 — and returns, to denote an intire courſe, or 1 


diſeaſe; or its 1 from any ſtate through 
11 e again. ; 
8 —— as 2 lows compoſed of an intenſion 
— . whence it is uſually divided into two parts, 
and rem" "wy or exacerbation, and remiſhon. 
the por ing fevers the periods are uſually ſtated and regu- 
iu. in other diſeaſes, as the epilepſy, gout, Sc. they are 
bl . ar. ; 
ob ed, by ſome writers, for the ſtate of a diſtemper, 
or diſeaſe Blood, PERIODUS ſanguinis, the circle of the 
1 75 2 tour it makes round the body, for the ſupport 
. ATION. 
> OTA, NEPIOAETTHE, a church officer among the 
mar. . eſtabliſhed by the council of Laodicea, in towns, 
&c where there were no biſhops. ng 
* + -+deut were a kind of rural deans; ſo called, accord- 
2 Zonaras, becauſe always on the road, going from one 
= to another, to keep the people in their duty. 
= Gregory of Theſſalonica calls them ambulantes, 
walkers, Balſamon calls them exarche ; by which name they 
are known among the Greeks at this day. , 
PERIODIC, PERIODICAL, ſomething that terminates an 


jodic motion; viz. 27 days, 7 hours, 
12 the ſame point of 


fmilar ſymptoms, alternately. 


In the hileſophical Tranſattions Dr. Ve gives us an in- 


te ſtance of periodic palſy 3 and Dr. Cole an inſtance of a perio- 
ders 1 2 5 | 
LM 4 is applied to a ſtyle, or diſoourſe, that 


numbers, or which conſiſts of juſt and artful periods. 

.in IWinds. See the article WIND. 

PERICECI ®, NEPIOIKOF, in ; 
the globe as have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes 
or live under the ſame parallel, and the ſame meridian, but 
in different ſemicirctes of that meridian, or oppoſite points of 
te parallel on Ayr 

+ The word is formed from the Greek g, about; and o, 
L inhabit. 1 26h 
Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the year, 


Vier [1 1 
145 and the ſame omena of the heavenly bodies; but their 
t * hours, or 1 are oppoſite to each other. 22 
es, qul v. gr. with the one it is mid-day, with the other it is 

"6 WW x3 oper HAtMIUM , in natural hide a thin ſkin 
oy which birds can draw over their eyes to defend them, with- 
** out ſhutting their eye-lids other wiſe called the nictitating 
_ membrane. See NICcTITATING Membrane. 

The word is comp6unded- of the Greek /, about; and 
facit, =, eye. 8 5 | 
deoce PERIOSTEUM *, or PERIos ru, in anatomy, a membrane 
Ame, pretty tough, and extremely ſenſible, covering the whole ex- 

; Bat 6 terior ſurface of all the bones of the body; the teeth only ex- 
cepted. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1 3. litt. g g. See alſo 
Logan Boxx. | 1 wg 
"oh The word is originally Greek, @2p7:54or 3 formed of yy, 
ly 2 about; and er 80, — 120 F 
* The perigſteum is derived from the dura mater, and conſiſts 
ve yer principally of fibres detached thence ; beſides which it re- 
the jo ceives other fibres from the membrana communis of the 


muſcles; or, as Dr. Havers imagines, from the fleſhy fibres 


uu it which covers the cranium, or ſkull, is by a pecu- 
lar name called the pericranium. 


od. . . 
A periodical month is the ſpace of time wherein the moon di- 


ſuch inhabitants of | 
geography, ſuch inhabi PERIPETIA *, IIEPITIETEIA, in the drama, that 


of the belly of the muſcles, which interſe& the former. That 


— — — — 
* 


P E R 


Academy, as Plato had done before: the others, who followed 
Ariſtotle, were called Peripatetics ; from Tera|ww, I walk; 
becauſe they diſputed walking in the Lyceum. 

Ammonius fetches the name Peripatetic from Plato himſelf, 
who only taught walking; and adds, that the diſciples of 
Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Xenocrates, were equally called Peri- 
patetics; the one Peripatetics of the Academy, the other Peri- 
patetics of the Lyceum: but that, at length, the former quitted 
the title Peripatetic, for that of Academic, on occaſion of the 
place where they aſſembled; and the latter retained ſimply 
that of Peripatetic. See ACADEMIC. | 

The 1 and beſt part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy he bor- 
rowed from his maſter Plato: Serranus affirms confidently, 
and fays he is able to demonſtrate it, that there is nothing ex- 
quiſite in any part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, dialectics, ethics, 
politics, phyſics, or metaphyſics, but is found in Plato. And 
of this opinion are many of the antient authors, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, &c. 

Gale endeavours to ſhew, that Ariſtotle borrowed a guod deal 
of his philoſophy, both 1 * about the firſt matter, and 
metaphyſical, about the being, his affections, truth, 
unity, goodneſs, c. from the ſacred books; and adds, 
from Clearchus, one of his (Ariſtotle's) ſcholars, that he made 
uſe of a certain Jew, who aſſiſted him therein. | 
Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris naturalibus a 
long time; none of his followers, or commentators, havin 
dared to make any innovations therein, till the beginning o 
the XIII century; when it began to be new-modelled.— A 
reformed ſyſtem of Peripatetici/m was firſt introduced into the 
ſchools, in the univerſity of Paris, from whence it ſoon 
ſpread throughout Europe ; and has ſubſiſted in the univerſi- 
ties to this day, under the name of ſchao/-philoſopby. 

The foundation hereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine uently miſ- 
underſtood, and oftener miſapplied : whence the retainers 
thereto may be denominated Reformed Peripatetics. 

Out of theſe have ſprung, at ſeveral times, ſeveral branches: 
the chief are, the Thomiſts, Scotiſts, and Nominaliſts: 
ſee each under its proper article, TwomisT, Scorisr, and 


NouixAL. 

a part of a 
tragedy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, and 
the whole concludes. 3 8 

* The word is formed from the Greek vertrerte, ſomethin 
falling into a different ſlate ; formed of rep, about; 
ie, cado, I fall. to 281 <A 
The peripetia is properly the change of condition,. whether 
happy or unhappy, which the principal perſon or perſons un- 
dergo; ariſing from ſome diſcovery, or incident, which gives 
4 1 
The peripetia, therefore, concludes with the cataſtrophe, or 
unravelling ; unleſs we make the peripetia to depend on the 
cataſtrophe, c. as an effect on its cauſe, . _ 
The peripetia is ſometimes induced by remembrance, or diſ- 
covery; as in the Oedipus, where the meſſenger ſent from 
Corinth to invite Oedipus to the crown, informs him, that Po- 
lybus and Merope were not his father and mother; which 
begins a diſcovery, that Laius, whom he had killed, and Jo- 
caſta, whom he had then to wife, were his father and mother, 
and throws him into the deepeſt diſtreſs —This inſtance 
Ariſtotle calls a double peripetia. 


The qualities of the peripetia are, that it be probable and 


neceſlary ; in order to which it muſt be the natural reſult, at 
leaſt the effect, of the foregoing action, or of the ſubjeR itſelf ; 
and muſt not ſtart out from any foreign, or collateral cauſe, 
Sometimes the peripetia is occaſioned without any diſcovery ; 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, where the change in Creon's 
fortune is > by the effect of his own obſtinacy; and 
ſometimes, by a mere change of the will, which, though the 
leaſt artful, yet, Mr. Dryden obſerves, may be ſa managed, 
as to become exceedingly beautiful. 


Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls ſimple peripetias ; in theſe the 


The perigſteum is very thin every-where, though not every- | change only conſiſts in a paſſage out of trouble and action, 
2 It . cloſely to the 8 in — Into tranquillity and reſt, See FABLE, ACTION, Ce. 
s, is obſerved to ſend fibres into the very ſubſtance thereof, | PERIPHERY e, in geometry, the circumference, or bound- 
principal uſe is to defend the muſcles and tendons from | ing: line, of a circle, ellipſis, parabola, or other regular curvi- 
being fretted in their action by the attrition of the hard ſub- | linear figure, 


— an 


Rarice of the bones; and to give notice, by its ſenſibility, of 
any thing that might atinoy the bones.—Indeed this laſt uſe is 
controverted; ſome of the lateſt anatomiſts maintaining, that 
Ai ee is wholly inſenſible. 5 | 

FERPATETIC Phiboophy, the ſyſtem of philoſophy taught ; | 
and eftabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and maintained by his followers, egrees, therefore, are fractiona, whoſe de · 

the Peripatetics, nominators proceed in a ſaxagocuple ratio 3 as,. the minute, 

 Alpecimen of the Peripatetic philoſophy, ſee under Axlisro- po ſecond rowes, third erbe, | Dec SEXAGBLMAL, 
TELTAN. - x | But theſe denominators being troubleſome, in their ſtead are 

PERIP TETICS, ITEPITITATHTIKO, a ſect of philoſophers, | uſed the indices of their logarithms ; hence the degree, 
ihefollowers of Ariſtotle, or the maintainers of the Peripa- | the integer, or unit, is marked by o, the minute by, 

Kale philoſophy: called alſo Arifotelians. by“ ⁰ r 5.0 e 
Cicero tells us, that Plato left two excellent diſciples, Xeno- metricians demonſtrate, that a circle 1 to a triangle, 
dates and Ariſtotle, who foundedtwo ſects, which on! dif-] whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and altitude to the ra- 
fered in name; the former taking the lation of . dius. See TRIANGLE, | ©6074 wil 8236 bak - . 

y were thoſe that continued to F in the - Hence it follows, that cirgles are in a ratio compounded of 
l. I. No 114. CHAMB, de | | is their 


The word is formed from the Greek a+p194p0, cirexafare, I 
ſurround; of ve, about; and pip, I bear, or carry. 
The perip of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 N are again ſubdivided, each into 60 mi- 

nutes; the minutes into ſeconds; c. 
The diviſions of d 


„ 


— 


PER 


their peripheries and radii, But they are alſo in the duplicate 

ratio of their radii; therefore the peripheries of circles are to 

each other as their radii: and ſince the periphery of one circle 
is to its radius, as the periphery of any other to its radius; the 
ratio of the periphery to the diameter is the ſame in all circles. 

. Angle at the PERIPHERY. See the article ANGLE. 

NH HRASIS ®, in rhetoric, circumlocution; a circuit, or 
tour, of words, much affected by orators, to avoid common 
and trite manners of expreſſion. x 

„The word, in the original Greek, a:p:opa71c, ſignifies cir- 
cumlecution ; formed of ve, about; and ppa{, I ſpeak. 

The periphraſis is of uſe on many occaſions ; and we 

are Ant arp hulk 7 recourſe to it, to 

be conceived which are not proper to name. 

| Itis often a piece of politeneſs to ſuppreſs the names, and onl 

intimate, or deſign them. Theſe turns of expreſſion are alſo 
particularly ſerviceable in oratory ; for, the ſublime admitting 
of no direct citations, there muſt be a compaſs taken to inſi- 
nuate the authors whoſe authority is borrowed. A periphra- 
is, by turning round a proper name to make it underſtood, 
amplifies and raiſes the diſcourſe ; but care muſt be taken it 
be not too much ſwelled, nor extended mal d propos; in 
which caſe it becomes flat and languid. 

PERIPLUS, .IEPIILAOTS, a voyage, or navigation, round a 
certain ſea, or ſea-coaſt. 

Arrian has deſcribed all the — of . after 
having inſpected them in quality of gener emperor 
4 Adrian; to whom he 4— the deſcription, under the 
2 title of ; 


— of the Euxine ſea. 
PERIPNEUMONIA *, HEPIIINETMONTA, in medicine, an 


- inflammation of ſome- part of the thorax, properly of the 
lungs; attended with an acute fever, and a difhculty of 
ing. See Luncs, &c. 


'® The word is formed from the Greek werf, about; and | 


mveuuay, lungs. | 


notha, or ſpurious 
be true perip is a real inflammation of the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs, attended with a ſymptomatical fever, and 


a cough ; by the former of which it is diſtinguiſhed from an 
aſthma, and by the latter from a pleuriſy. 

Its uſual cauſes are, want of exerciſe, hard ſtudy, „ 
of natural evacuations, a moiſt air, or the like. When it 


; rr 5 
is eryſipelatous, the 


ſputum is yellow, and not much tinged 


with red: in this laſt the breaſt is not ſo much 
- the fever is more violent. 


+ 'Theperipneumonia is more ) h leſs painful, than 
the pleuriſy: its uſual way of going off is by expectoration of 


well concocted, rediſh, yellow, or white matter. The flow- 
yr. ſongs or any er abſceſſes 
ut the ears, or other parts, are prognoftics, — 
The medicines cribed are moſtly the ſame that obtain in 
aſthmatic and pleuritic caſes. 6 2 | 


* 
* 


Spurious, or Baſtard PERIPNEUMONY, is a diſeaſe of the lungs, 
. ariſing from an heavy pituitous matter, ted hout 
- the whole maſs of blood, and diſch upon the lungs. 


It is known by the viſcidity, paleneſs, and ſlowneſs of the 
ropineſs of the ſaliva, paleneſs, and want of ſcent of 
the urine, ſwellings, and obſtructions in the minuter veſſels, 
- ſhort breath; oppreffion in the thorax, &c. Worn out, phleg- 
matic, cold, phthiſical, catarrhous itutions, are mo 
able to it. It begins with a feebleneſs, indolence, wearineſs, 
i of breathing, oppreſſion of the breaſt, and feveriſh- 
. neſs ; and goes on, without any great appearance of danger, 
to death itſelf, without any prognoſtic thereof in the urine, 
/. pulſe, c. It is cured by blood- letting, clyſters, thin diet, 
: diluters, abſtergents, and aperients. See Supplement, article 
PERIPNEUMONY. | 
PERIPTERE *, IEPINTEPOS, in the antient architecture, a 
building encompaſſed on the outſide with a ſeries of inſulate 
- columns, forming a kind of iſle, or portico, all around. 
® The word is formed of the Greek , circum, about; and 
leger, ala, wing ; g. d. winged on every fide, 
Such were the baſilica of Antonine, the ſeptizon of Severus, 
the portico of Pompey, &c. | 
our 


8 


8 
E 


1 es were properly temples which had columns on all 
the four ſides; by which they were diſtinguiſhed from pro/iyles, 
and amphiproſtyles, the one of which had no columns before, 
1 
M. Perrault obſerves, that periptere, in its ral ſenſe, in- 
- cludes all the ſpecies of — which have porticoes of co- 
« Jumns all around, whether the columns be diptere, or pſeudo- 
diptere, or ſumply periptere 3-which is a ſpecies that bears the 
- name of the genus, and which has its columns diſtant from the 
wall by the breadth of an intercolumnation.--For the difference 
1 between periptere and periſtyle, ſee PERISTYLE, on, 
PERISCII *, IT=PIEKIOI, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of 
the earth, whoſe-ſhadows do, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſ- 
- ſively turn to all the points of the horizon. See SHADOW. 
And hence the name, from the Greek Tep1o11v, f. d. circum- 
- wnbres x" of vd, about; and oxi, ſhadow. | 


— 6 


i. þ 


- 
* 0 


1 


make things 


& |PERISTYLE is alſo uſed, by modern writers, for a range 


PER 


Such are the inhabitants of the frozen zones, or thok. ..: 
live within the compaſs of the arctic and antardh © 
for, as the ſun never goes down to them after he 1 
but moves always round about, ſo do their ſh 
_ that, in the ſame day, they have their 
ides. k 
PERISK Y TISM, PzrIsKyPHism, in 
ration performed by the antients on 
CRANIUM. | de 
* The word is formed from the Greek 7g» 
flay, or cut the ſkin. 9 urg, t 
The periſtytiſm is an inciſion which they made 
ronal ſuture, reaching from one — 4 22 85 
and penetrating to the bone of the cranium : its inten : 
to ſeparate the pericranium from the ſkull, wan 
PERISSACHOREGIA, a term found in the code about 
meaning whereof authors are much divided. ; te 
Alciat, and ſome others, will have it to be the name of 
fice; viz. that of curator of the annona, or proviſions br us 
Sefε,(4 u, abundance; and x opryeo, to lead, or dab 
to the 


© Circles, 
S once n. 
adows 


ul. 
ſhadows on 21 


ſurgery, an 


the cr anium, T” 


take it to be the office of a magiſtrate who was to look 

augmentation of the annona, and the diſtribution of theſame 

— 4 _— will have it to ſignify a donative, or diſtribution 

— to the ſoldiers, over and above their pay. See Doy A 
PERISTALTIC e, IEPIETAATIKOE, in medicine, 
tion proper to the inteſtines, wherein their ſeveral * 
ſucceſſively contracted from above downwards, or mat 
pylorus to mus anus; in f manner ſomewhat reſembling the 
creeping of a worm: whence it is alſo called the vernialy 
motion. See INTESTINES. 

literal 


* The word is formed from the Greek νεεοννονñ and 
implies ſomething driven, or preſſed all around. 
The periſtaltic motion is performed by the contractio 
circular and loogitudinal fibres, — the fleſhy — 
inteſtines is compoſed. It is by means hereof that the 
is driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, and the excre- 
ments are preſſed downwards, and at laſt expelled. 
When this motion comes to be depraved, and its direQi 
changed, ſo as to proceed from below upwards, it produces 
what we call the :/iac paſſion. See ILLAC paſſion. 
M. Perrault, in an expreſs treatiſe on the periſtaltic motign, 
obſerves, that though it is ordinarily only attributed to the in 
teſtines, yet it is really an action common to all thoſe parts 
the body which alter, prepare, concoct the ſeveral human 
and ſpirits, which are the matter and inſtruments of anind 
action.—In effect, he — the name to all the motions where 
CA cavities of the body are preſſed, or compreſſed. 
PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a name which ſome gie 
to a muſcle of the uvula, more properly denominated pia 
Rr See UvULA, and PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS, 
PERISTYLE “, HEPIETYAOS, in the antient architectue, 
a place, or building, encompaſſed with a row of columns c 
the inſide; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the peripters 
where the columns are diſpoſed without-fide. 
The word is formed from the Greek @rep:, about; ad 
SUAS, column,  : | 
Such was the hypæthre temple of Vitruvius; and ſuch ar 
now ſome baſilica's in Rome, ſeveral palaces in Italy, aui 
moſt cloiſters of religious. . 


columns, either within or without a building. 
Thus we * the Corinthian periſtyle of the portail of the 
e, Se. |; | 
PERISYSTOLE, IEPISYETOAH, in medicine, the pauſe 
or interval, between the two motions of the heart, or pulk; 
viz. that of the ſyſtole, or contraction; and that of the 
diaſtole, or dilatation. ,, 717 
PERITONÆEUM“, or PrRTrox RUM, i- anatomy, 2 thin 
ſoft membrane, covering and containing all the viſcera of the 
lower belly. See Tah. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. u 1. f. 
3. lit. b b, See alſo VisCtRA, and ABDOMEN. 25 
* The term is Greek, *+p;7oya;cy, or Seprrert iar; deritel 
from the verb @4prr4ive, circumtendo, I ſtretch all around. 
The figure and ſize of the peritoneum anſwer to thoſe of tht 
lower belly, which it lines throughout; its internal ſurface i 
ſmooth, and lined with an unctuous humour, ſerving to ie 
vent its wounding the inteſtines, and other parts it touches 
as well as to lubricate and facilitate their motion. 
the glands which furniſh it are obſtructed, the peritone 
| ny thick; as is frequently found in dropſies. 
che external ſurface is fibrous. and unequal, that it may 1. 
here more firmly to the muſcles of the abdomen, linea 
oſſa pubis, iſchium, ilium ſacrum, and the vertebræ lumbait5 
to which it is faſtened; and from the laſt whereof many ſup 
— it to have its origin. | ; ; 
tis alſo connected to the inferior, or convex ſurface of te 
liver, which it ſuſpends: and the part employed in this 
is called the ligamentum ſuſpenſorium hepatis, _ wh 
vertebtæ . 


The peritoneum is double every- where, but moſt 
from the navel to the os pubis, and near the lumbar 


from its extraordinary thickneſs in both, but 


— — us parting in the latter, to receive the kidneys. 


from its ſpontaneo 
Ki kr a; in the under, for the fundament, the 
gus, —7— and the veſſels that go to the 11555 and 
m 4 ' re-part to give paſſage to the umbilical veſſels. 
py — coat has two proceſſes; which, in men, fall down 
Im eine ſcronum, wrap up the ſpermatic veſſels, and, dilating, 
mw = tunica vaginalis of the teſticles; in women, they 
4 cover for the round ligament of the womb. 

ronæum receives veins and arteries from the mamma- 
| be 13 ticæ, epigaſtricæ, ſacræ, and lumbares: 
1 — e os ſacrum and loins. Ol. Rudbeckius pre- 
to have likewiſe diſcovered lymphatics; but theſe, being 


ſcarce viſible, except in hydropic caſes, are not much taken 


notice of. 1 
morbid caſes, great quantities of ſerum have been found be- 
— = — of this membrane, when there was 


none in the cavity of the abdomen: this conſtitutes the true 


—_ of the peritonæum is to contain, and keep in their 
the viſcera of the abdomen: this is ſo manifeſt, that, 
" henever this membrane happens to be broken, or extraordi- 
narily dilated, ſome of the parts are apt to fall down, and to 
thoſe tumours called hernigs or ruptures. See HERNIA. 
PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, a wheel, or circle, con- 
centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together 
with it, about an axis.—Such is the wheel AB, Tab. Me- 
chanics, fig» 44 moveable on the axis EF. 5 
The axis, with the wheel, and levers fixed therein to move 
it, make that mechanical power, called axis in peritrochio. . 
Axis in PERITROCHIO, in mechanics, one of the fix mechani- 
cal powers, or ſimple machines, contrived for the raiſing of 
ichts. See its ſtructure, doctrine, application, &c. under 
the article Axis in peritrochio. f ; 
PERJURY, PERJURIUM, in law, the crime of go" 4 
in a lawful oath, adminiſtred by one who has authority, in 
any matter relating to an ifſue, or canſe in queſtion; whether 
it be of the perſon's own accord, or by ſubornation of another. 
If a man calls me perjured, I have my action upon the caſe. 
If he calls me for ſworn, no action lies, becauſe the forſwear- 
ing may be extrajudicial,— Perjury is uſually excepted out 
of was, } pen NN hy 
puniſhment of per, is colliſtrigium, the pillory, or 
— the criminal fn the forehead with a P, rooting up his 
NT fre A 8 
PER ir. IK. 
PERMANENT Quantity. 5 Sov the article 0 QUANTITY, 
PERMEABLE denotes a body conſidered as it pores'are capa- 


* = 


nnr 


e gie ble of letting ſomewhat paſs through them, See Pore. 

pte PER MINI in medicine, denotes a perfect mixture of the 
dus. ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies, or ingredients. 

due, PEN MINIMA, in phar » denotes an intimate and perfect 
ins on mixture of natural bodies; wherein their very minima, i. e. 


their atoms, or firſt component particles, are ſuppoſed to be 
accurately blended together. * 

If filver and lead be melted together, they will thus mingle 
fer minima. | 
PERMITTIT— are non PERMITTIT. See the article 
QUARE., | 


The commerce of the firſt inhabitants of the world was per- 
formed wholly by way of permutation. | 

ERMUTATION, in the canon-law, a real and actual exchange 

of two benefices. | 

Permutation is a means of bringing benefices into commerce 
vithout ſimony. | 
conditions acquired to a canonical permutation, are, 1*, 
That there be benefices permuted on either fide, though the 
revenues be unequal ; and, in caſe of inequality, no compen- 
lation is to be made in money, but only a penſion is to be 
changed on the greater. 2, That each of the permutants quit 
their „and make a procuration ad reſgnandum. 3%, 
That the per mutation be followed by a collation of the ordi- 
uy. g, That the ordinary be informed of the cauſe of the 
permutation, _ 5 That thoſe, to whom the preſentation or 
election to the benefices belongs, give their conſent ; or, 


< Caſe of their refuſal, that the conſent of the dioceſan be 


cannot enjoy, He re-enters, with full right, into the 
denefice he has quitted ; and that, if he die before he have ac- 
cmpliſhed the permutation, on his part, by the taking of poſ- 
hon, the compermutant, who has accompliſhed, retains both 
\denefices, unleſs they fall into the regale. 
RMUTATIONS of quantities, in algebra, the changes, alter- 


2 or different combinations, of any number of quan- 


tele & prebenda, is a writ iſſued to an ordinary, command- 


ung him 


mother. Reg, of writs, 


rforated in the upper part to give paſſage to the ceſopha- | 


N 


| 


PERMUTATION, the truck, or exchange, of one thing for | 
another 


The chief rules of permutation are, that if one of the comper- |- 


MUTATIONE archidiaconatus, & eccleſiæ eidem. annexe, cum 


to admit a clerk to a beneſice upon exchange made | 


PER 


PER MY & per tout.—A joint-tenant is ſaid to be ſeiſed of the 
land he holds jointly, per my & per tout, i. e. he is ſeiſed by 
every parcel, and by the whole, totum tenet, & nihil tenet ; 
ſeu totum conjunctim, & nihil ſeparatim. Brat. . 
PERNANCY, in law, the taking, or receiving any thing.— 
From the French, prendre, to take. | 
4 in pernancy, are tithes taken, or which may be taken, 
in kind. 

PERNIO, in medicine, a diſeaſe afflicting the hands and feet 

in the winter-time, popularly called a die or chilblain. 

The parts affected ſwell, inclining from a white to a bluiſh 
colour, itch, and ache ; yet the tumour vaniſhes without any 
1 upon anointing the part with petroleum, or the 
ike, 

PERNOR of profits, he who takes or receives the profits of 

any thing.—From the French, preneur, taker. 

PERONE, in anatomy, a bone of the leg, more uſually called 
fibula. Hence | 

PERONEUS Anticus, longus or primus, a muſcle of the leg, 

ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the head to the middle of 
the perone ; whence, running, as in a pully, through the 
chanel on the hind-part of the outer ankle-bone, it is inſerted . 
into the upper end of the bone of the metatarſus, which joins 
the great toe. The office of this muſcle is, to draw the foot up- 
wards, See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 76. fig. 2. n. 46. 
fig. 6. u. 43 fig. 7. n. 28. 5 | 

PERONEvs Poſticus, brevis or ſecundus, a muſcle ſometimes alſo 
called ſemifibulzus, ariſing feſhy and ſharp-an the back-part of 

the perone ; whence, continuing down tke-outer fide of the 
bone till below the middle, it forms a ſmooth, ſtrong, flat 
tendon, which runs through the ſame chanel at the bottom 
of the malleolus externus, with the longus, to the outlide of the 
os metatarſi of the little toe. Its office is, to pull the foot up- 
wards, See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 76. fig. 6. n. 43. 

77 7. u. 28. 

PERORATION, PERoRATIOo, in rhetoric, the epilogue, or 
laſt part, of an oration 3 wherein, what the orjitor had in- 
ſiſted on through his whole diſcourſe, is urged"afreſh, with 
greater vehemence and paſſion. ; 
The peroration conſiſts of two hw: I.Recapitulation,wherein 
the ſubſtance of what was diffuſed throughout the whole 
ſpeech, is collected briefly, and curſorily; and ſummed up 
with new force and weight. I | 
2. The moving the paſſions; which is ſo peculiar to the pero- 
ration, that the maſters of the art call this part ſedes aſfeciuum. 
See PASSIONS. ' $ | 
The paſſions, to be raiſed in the peroration, are various, ac- 
cording to the various kinds of orations : in a panegyric, love, 
admiration, emulation, joy, &c. In an invective, hatred, 
contempt, c. In a deliberation, hope, confidence, or 
fear. W | . 

The qualities, required in the peroration, are, that it be ve- 

- hement and paſſionate; and that it be ſhort ; becauſe, as Ci- 
cero obſerves, tears ſoon dry up. | 
The peroration was Cicero's maſter-piece: here that great 
orator not only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, but even 
ſeemed to burn himſelf; eſpecially when he was to raiſe pity 
and commiſeration towards the accuſed ; where, as he him- 
ſelf tells us, he frequently filled the forum with weeping and 
lamentation. He adds, that, where there were ſeveral orators 
to ſpeak for the ſame perſon, the peroration was alſo reſerved 

- to him ; and ſubjoins, that, if he excelled herein, it was not 
owing to genius, but the grief himſelf ſnewed. This is abun- 
dantly evident in his Milonian peroration, where he ſays, 

Sed fints fit : neque enim pre lacrymis jam loqui poſſum, & 

hic ſe lacrymis defendi vetat ;—and in that for Rabirius Poſt- 
humus : Sed jam, quoniam, ut ſpero, fidem quam potui, tibi 
præſtiti, Peſibume, reddam etiam lacrymas quas debeo—jam 
indicat tot hominum fletus, quam ſis carus tuis; & me dolor de- 
bilitat, includitque vocem. . 
PERPENDICULAR, in aqua + a line falling directly on 

another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each ſide; called 
alſo a normal line. | 
Thus the line IG (Tab. Geometry, fig. 57) is perpendicular 
to the line K H; i. e. makes right and equal angles therewith. 
From the very notion of a perpendicular, it ſoſſows; 1. That 

the perpendicularity is mutual; i. e. if à line, as I G, be per- 
8 to another, K H; that other is alſo perpendicular 
to the firſt. | 

2. That only one perpendicular can be drawn from one point 
in the ſame place. E a 
3. That if a perpendicular be continued the line it 
was drawn perpendicularly to; the continuation will alſo be 

perpendicular to the ſame. | | 

4. That if there be two points of a right line, each of which 
is at an equal diſtance from two points of another right line; 

that line is perpendicular to the other. 

5. That a line, which is perpendicular to another, is alſo per- 
pendicular to all the parallels of the other. | 
6. That a perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all thoſe which 
can be drawn from the ſame point to the ſame right line. 
Hence the diſtance of.a point from a line, is a right line, drawn 


from the point perpendicular to the line or plane; and ”__ | 
| O 


PER 


the altitude of a figure is a perpendicular 
n * | * * 
crect a FERPENDICULAR on any „in a 
"right line ML: one foot of the co is being in G, with 


any interval at pleaſure, cut off parts on each ſide GH 
and GK; from the points K and H, with an interval greater 
by half than K H, firike two arches interſeRing in I; the right 
line GT is cular to ML. | 
„ s are beſt deſcribed in ice by means of a 
| ſquare; one of whoſe legs is applied along that line, to or from 
which the perpendicular is to be let fall or raiſed. 


To ereft a PERPENDICULAR on the end of a given line, ſup- 
poſe at P; open your compaſſes to any convenient diſtance, 
and, ſetting one foot in C, deſcribe the arch RPS; lay a ruler 
from $ through C, it will find the point R in the arch, whence 
draw PR, which is perpendicular to PM. 

To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, MP; from a 

iveri point L, fig. 57. u. 2. ſet one foot of the compaſſes in 

| 65 nd wich the Ghee crofs the given line in the points M and 

Then, ſetting the inG and M, ftrike two arches 

ing each other in a: then lay a ruler from L to a, and 
the line K L, deſcribed thereby, is the perpendicular required. 
A line is faid to be cular to a plane, when it is per- 
pendicular to more two lines drawn in that plane. 


line in one plane is perpendicular to the other plane. 
PERPENDICULAR to a parabola, is a right line cutting the pa- 
rabola in the point in which any other right line touches it, 


and is alſo itſelf ? to that tangent. 
PERPENDICULARITY of Plants is a curious phznomenon 
in natural hiſtory, firſt ed by M. Dodart, and publiſhe 


and even in their branches, as much as poſſible. 
The matter of fact is, that, though almoſt all plants riſe a 
little crooked, yet the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, and the 
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vity of the ſoil, come out inclined, or ſuch as are diverted out 
1 res = N- — 9 3 

iten ves, recover thei 1 ty, 
making a ſecond and bend or , without recti- 
. fying the firſt, A common eye looks upon this 
i prize ; but a man that knows what a plant is, 
it a ſubject of aſtoniſhment. 
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icularly : even ſuch as, by the decli- | 


plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to another plane, when a | 


d: but what force | 
certainly a violent ac- | 
counted for, that regul 
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perceived with the naked eye, to ſhoot, at firſt, directs 
| about an inch; but thenceforth they begin to bend, 0% 
downward, and the other upward. ike is ſcennm 


» * 


| caſe, and each acorn, in the ſecond, has a different (tut 
and yet all the ſprouts tend direMly upward, and the i 


. whereof muſt be, that the extremity of 
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ſtalk, that is bent, is mans d. to the min 
ſun, Se, tan be under. Now both theſe — 
2 
Y dccafen 


in 


ptr 
different ante 
M. de la - the rity of the lan 

alks of plants thus: he imagines that, in plants, the u.. 


ſtem ang ; 


of the branc 
er pores in the roots tha 
3 Which 
— plant in. 
ceive a point of ſeparation; ſuch as that alk on onefide 
the root, ſhall be unfolded by the groſſer Juices, and al 


Suppoſe, now, the plantule, when its parts begin to 

be intirely inverted ; the root atop, — rey rh — hy 
juices which enter the root will ſtill be coarſeſt, and) 
they have opened and inlarged the pores, ſo as to admit juice 
of a determinate weight, thoſe juices, {till prefling the ro 
pany and more, will drive it downwards; and this the 
as the root is more extended or inlarged: for the point of f. 
paration being conceived as the fixed point of a — 
act by the longer arm. At the ſame time, the volatile ju 
having penctrated the ſtalk, will tend to give it a direction 
from below upwards ; and, by reaſon of the lever, will s 
it more and more every day. Thus is the little plant turned 
on its fixed point of ſeparation, till it be perfectly ered, 
The plant thus erected, the ſtalk, we know, ſhould contin 
to riſe perpendicularly, to give it- the more firm biding, a6d 
enable it to withſtand the effort of wind and weather, 
The manner, wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays down 


Ic 


riſing ſtalk, if it evaporate, the weight of the air, which G. 
"hyphen, mare br 


209 
as in a candle held any how obliquely to the horizon, the 
flame ſtill continues vertical, by the preffure of the atas- 
ſphere, The new drops of juice that ſucceed, will folly 


the ſame direction; and, as all form the 
— — of courſe be vertical, ſome — . 
in 8 þ 


As to the branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to b. 
terally out of the ſtalk in the firſt embryo of the plant; thowh 
they ſhould even come out in an horizontal direchon, je 
muſt they raiſe themſelves s by the conſtant diretha 
of the nutritious juice; which at firſt ſcarce meets any reſi 
ance in a tender ſupple branch; and even afterwards, thouth 
the branch grow more firm, yet will it act with the mot a 
vantage; fance the branch, being become longer, furniſheit 
with a longer arm or lever. The ſlender action of a little dry 
becomes very conſiderable, by its continuity; and by the ali 
ance of ſuch favourable circumſtances. Hence may be v. 
i ar ſituation and direction of the brancie, 
which all, and always nearly, make the ſame conſtant aye 
of 45* with the ſtem, and with one another. 
M. Aſtruc accounts for the perpendicularity of the ſtems, wi 
their redreſling themſelves, on theſe two principles: 10, In 
the nutritious juice ariſes from the circumference of the pi 
and terminates in the pith: 20, That fluids, coritained 
tubes either parallel or oblique to the horizon, gravitate n 
the lower part of the tubes, and not at all on the upper. 
For hence it eaſily follows, that, in a plant poſited eithe! & 
liquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutritious juice vil 
more on the lower part of the canals than the upper, an, 
this means, inſinuate more into the canals communica 
therewith, and be collected more copiouſſy therein! thus 
parts on the lower fide will receive more accretion, d 
more nouriſhed, than thoſs' on the upper; the conſequ®3 


the plant vil l 
obliged to bend upwards. | 
The ſame principle brings the ſeed into its due fituationiti 
in a bean, planted upſide down, the plume and radicle are 


of barley to be made into malt, or in a quantity of acomu, 
to ſprout in a moiſt plate, &ec, each grain of barley, — 


down ward, and the curvity or bend, they make, is greater 7” 
29 wag — * 
in no-curvature at all would be neceſſury. Now, | 


P ER 


motions cannot ariſe without ſuppoſing ſome conſider- 
rence between the two parts: the only one we know 
lume is fed by a juice, imported to it by tubes | 
ziel to its tides; whereas the radicle imbibes its nouriſh- 
paravie all the pores in its ſurface. As oft, therefore, as the 
2 1 either parallel or inclined to the horizon, the nutri. 
— feeding the lower parts more than the upper, will 
* ine its extremes to turn upward, for the reaſons already 
2 On the contrary, when the radicle is in the like ſitu- 
"07 the nutritious juice penetrating more copiouſly through 
OY r part than the under, there will be a greater accretion 
7 3 chan the latter; and, conſequently, the radicle 
bent downwards: and this mutual curvity of the 
cle muſt continue, till ſuch time as their ſides 
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Ya hy 2 7 is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thing that lafts, or 


ing a perſon's life. 
. held durante vita, are ſometimes called per- 
nal offices. In this ſenſe, M. Fontenelle is ſaid to be per- 
val ſecretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences. Hence 
the French call him abſolutely, M. le Perpetuel. 
PrapeTUAL adlion. See the article ACTION. 
P:nPs&TUAL glands, in anatomy, are thoſe which are natural ; 
thus diſtinguiſhed from the adventitious ones. 
Peres TUAL lamp. See the article Lame, Nat 
PrnPETUAL motion, in mechanicks, is a motion which is ſup- 
plied and renewed from itſelf, without the intervention of any 
external cauſe: or it is an uninterrupted communication of 
the ſame degree of motion from one part of matter to an- 
other; in a circle (or other curve returning into itſelf ), ſo as 
the fame momentum ſtill returns undiminiſhed upon the firſt 
mover. 
To find a perpetual motion, or to conſtruct an engine, &c. 
which ſhall have ſuch a-motion, is a famous problem that has 
employed the mathematicians of two thouſand years ; though 
none, perhaps, have 3 it with attention and earneſt- 
nels equal to thoſe of the preſent age. 
Infinite are the ſchemes, deſigns, plans, engines, wheels, &c. 
to which this longed-for perpetual motion has given birth: it 
were as endleſs, as impertinent, to give a detail of them all. 
Nor does any of them deſerve particular mention, fince they 
have all equal! 
nature of an Front than a compliment, to diſtinguiſh the pre- 
tenders hereto ; when the very thing they are commemorated 
for, carries with it ſo diſagreeable an idea. IG. 
In effect, there ſeems but little in nature to countenance all 
this aſfiduity, and expectation. Among all the laws of matter 
and motion, we know of none, yet, which ſeem to lay any 
principle or foundation for ſuch an effect. 1 
Action and reaction are allowed to be ever equal; and a body 
which gives any quantity of motion to another, always loſes 
juſt ſo much of its own: but, under the preſent ſtate of things, 
the reſiſtance of the air, the friction of the parts of machines, 
Ec. do neceſſarily retard every motion. | 
To keep the motion on fqot, therefore, either, 1*, There muſt 
be a ſupply from r cauſe; which, in a perpetual 
motion, is excluded. N 
Or, 25, All reſiſtance from the friction of the parts of matter 
muſt be removed; which neceſſarily implies a change in the 
nature of things. | 
For, by the ſecond law of nature, the changes made in the 
motions of bodies are always proportional to the impreſſed 
moving force, and are produced in the ſame ditection with 
it: no motion, then, can be communicated to any engine, 
ter than that of the firſt force impreſſed. 
t, on our earth, all motion is Nr in a reſiſting fluid; 
and muſt thereſore, of neceſſity, 
ble quantity of its motion will be ſpent on the medium. 
or is there any engine or machine wherein all friction can 
be avaided ; there — in nature no ſuch thing as exact 
imoothneſs, or perfect congrui 
fon of the parts of bodies, the 
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thofe conſtituent particles, not admitting it. 
Th friction, therefore, will alſo in time ſenſibly diminiſh the 
impreſſed or, communicated force; ſo that a tual motion 
an never follow, unleſs the communicated force be ſo much 
eater than the generating force, as to recompenſe the dimi- 
nution made therein hy all theſe cauſes ; but nil dat quod non 
» and the generating force cannot communicate a greater 
Wee of motion than it hath itſelf. . . 
The whole' buſineſs of finding a perpetual 
comes to this; viZ. to make a we 
0 force greater than'itſelf. 
dae, L and laftly, There muſt be ſome me 
oe equivalent to what is loft, by the artf 


motion, therefore, 
e 29 
thol of gaining a 
ul Jifpolition and 
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proved abortive : it would rather be of the 


retarded: conſequently, a 


2 the manner of the cohe- 
| mall proportion the ſolid mat- 
ter bears to the vacuities between them, and the nature of 


ight heayier than itlelf, or 
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all endeavours are to be directed: but how, or by what means, 
ſuch force ſhould be gained, is ſtill a myſtery ! | 
The multiplication of powers or forces, it is certain, avails 
nought : for what is gained in power, is till loſt in time; ſo 
that the quantity of motion ſtill remains the ſame. - 

All mechanicks cannot really make a little power equal or 
ſuperior to a larger; and where ever a leſs power is found in 
equilibrio with a larger, v. gr. twenty-five pounds with an hun- 
dred, it is a kind of deception of the ſenſe : the equilibrium 
is not ſtrictly between one hundred and twenty-five, but be- 
tween one hundred pounds, and twenty-five moving, or diſ- 
88 to move, four times as faſt as the one hundred. 

o conſider the weights one hundred and twenty- five as fixed, 
and immoveable; the twenty-five may ſeem, ſome how, raiſed 
beyond themſelves; which is one of the ſham-miracles of 
mechanicks, that has deceived millions; but which is eaſily diſ- 

ſipated by conſidering the four degrees of velocity, which are 
to be given to the twenty-five pounds, and which require a force 
equal to the exceſs of one hundred above twenty- five pounds. 
A power of ten pounds, moved with ten times the velocity of 
the one hundred pounds, would have equalled them in the like 
manner; and the ſame may be ſaid of all the poſſible products 
equal to one hundred: but, in fine, there muſt till be one 
hundred pounds of power on each fide, what way ſoever they 
be taken; whether in the matter, or in the velocity. 
This is an inviolable law of nature; by whi h noth'ng is left 
to art, but the choice of the ſeveral combinations that may 
produce the ſame effect. 
PERPETUAL occultation. See the article OccuLTATI10N, 
PERPETUAL pills, pillule PERPETU®, among phyſicians, are 
pills made of regulus of antimony ;. which, being ſwallowed 
and voided fifty times, will purge every time, with undimi- 
niſhed force, | | | 
PERPETUAL, or endleſs ſcrew. See Screw, 
PERPETUAL virginity. See the article VIRGIN. 
Gircle of PERPETUAL apparition. See the article Cir CLE. 
PERPETUITY, PerPtTuiTAS, in the canon law, the qua- 
lity of a benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent can- 
not be deprived, except in certain caſes determined by law. 
It is aſſerted, with reaſon, that the perpetuity of benefices is eſta- 
bliſhed by the antient canons ; and that prieſts are inſeparabl 
attached to their churches, as by a ſpiritual marciage, It is 
true, by the corruption of the times, the fecular prieſts being 
fallen into great diſorder, and even contempt, the biſhops an- 
tiently called the religious to their aſſiſtance, and committed to 
them the cure of fouls, and the adminiſtration of pariſhes; ſtill 
remanding them back again. to their cloyſters, when they 
thought fit, and again revoking them ad nutum. | 
But this vague and uncertain adminiſtration only laſted to the 
. 12th century, when benefices returned to their eſſential per- 
petuity. 5 
PER QUA ay»; is a writ judicial, iſſuing on the note of a 
fine; and lies for the cognize of a manor, ſeignory, chief 
rent, or other ſervices, to compel the tenaſt'of the land 
the time of the fine levied, to attourn to him. | 
PERQUISITE, PzRrquisrru, any thing gotten by a man's 
own induſtry, or purchaſed with his own money.,—ln'contra- 
diſſtinction to that which deſcends to him from his father, or 
his anceſtors. ee 
PERQUISITES of. courts are thoſe profits which ariſe to a lord of 
a manor, by virtue of his court-baron, over and aboye the cer- 
tain yearly profits of his lands: as fines of copyholds, he- 
riots, amerciaments, waifes, ſtrays, &c. age ow 
PERRIWIG. See the article PzxxruUKE.. | & 
PERRON, in architecture, a ſtaircaſe lying open, or without- 
ſide the building: properly, the ſteps before the front of the 
Gs which lead into the firſt ſtory when raiſed a little 
above the level of the ground. e ee 36592 on 
Perrons are made of different forms and ſizes, with regard to 
the ſpace and height they are to lead to.—Sometimes the ſteps 
are round, or oval; more uſually they are ſquare. .., . 
PERRUKE“, or PRRRIWIG, was antiently uſed for a long 
| head of natural hair; ſuch, particularly, as there was care 
taken in the adjuſting and trimming of. 13 
* Megs yore the word, by a long detour, from the Latin 
_ pilus, hair, The ſeveral 3p, e its paſſage, according, to the 
| critic, are, filus, pelus, pelutus, peluticus, pelutica, erutica, 
peoeruca, perrugue. | 1 3 = a 4 
ITbe Latins called it coma; whence part of Gaul took the de- 
nomination of Gallia comata, n long hair which the na- 
tives wore as a. ſign of freedom. An antient author ſays, that 
r,curled, 


Abſalom's perruke weighed two hundred ſhekels. 
or cawl; antientiy 


* 
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PERRUKE is now uſed for à ſet of falſe or borrowed hai 
_. buckled, and ſewed together on a frame, 
called N fulſe perrule. 


1 


Ten doubted, whether or, no the uſe of perrutes was known 
among the antients., It is true, they uſed falſe hair; Martial 


and Juvenal make merry with the women of their time, for 


making themſelves look young with their borrowed hair; with 


nation of mechanic powers; to which 
wy T7 v7 (; IP 


| laft point, then, 
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the men who changed their — according to the ſeaſons; 
| | a l 


| 


and with the dotards, who hoped to deceive the Deſtinies by 
their white hair. | x en ad 5; 

But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any thing in common with 

our perrukes; and were, at beſt, only compoſed of hair painted, 
and glued together. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
deſcription Lampridius gives of the emperor Commodus's per- 
ruke e it was powdered with ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if we 
may uſe the expreſſion) with glutinous perfumes for the powder 


to hang by. TI SPY OE 
In effect, the uſe of perrukes, at leaſt on their preſent footing, 
js not an hundred years old: the year 1629. is reckoned the 
epoch of long perrukes; at which time they began to appear 
in Paris; whence they ſpread, by degrees, throughout the reſt 
of Europe. Fe : | 
At firſtit was reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear them, 
by reaſon the loſs of their hair at that age was attributed to a 
diſeaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach: but at length the 
mode prevailed over the ſcruple, and now all and condi- 
tions wear them; foregoing, without any n ty, the con- 
veniences of their natural hair. | 
It was ſome time, though, before ecclefiaſticks came into the 


faſhion: the firſt who aſſumed the perrule were ſome of the 


French clergy, in the year 1660. nor is the practice yet well 
authorized. The cardinal Grimaldi in 1684. and the biſhop of 
Lavaurin 1688. prohibited the uſe of the perruke to all priefts, 
without a diſpenſation, and neceſſity. M. Thiers has a treatiſe 
expreſs, to prove the perruke indecent in an eccleſiaſtic, and 
directly contrary to decrees and canons of councils. A 
prieſt's head imbelliſhed with an artificial hair curiouſly ad- 
juſted, he efteems a monſter in the church; nor can he con- 
* ceive any thing ſo ſcandalous as an abbot with a florid coun- 
tenance, heightened with a well-curled perru te. 

PERRY, a drink made of pears, after the like manner as cyder 
is made from apples, | * 
The beſt fruit, for this uſe, are, ſuch as are leaſt fit for eating; 


e. gr. the borbery-pear, horſe-pear, boreland · pear, and choa ? 
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PERSEUS, in aſtrofiomy, = rer he- 
miſphere; whoſe flars, in s catalogue, are twenty- 
nine; in Tycho's, as many; and 4 the Britannic . 
ſirty - ſeven: the lohgitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, where · 
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Names and ſituations of the _ | Longit. 
ars, 2 
0 8 3 
In Andromeda's foot, accord 3 _ - 
ing to Ptolemy and Tychoz 8 08 36 
according to Bayer, in Perſeus +, | 
by 1 ; | 10 18 13 
| va) | 14 19 14 
Nen of the ſword, 11 52 02 
| 12 09 56 
5 | | 
I5 39 10 
3 19 02 06 
r IS 45 38 
South. in hilt of ſwotd againſt the 19 56 48 
North. ar (hand 20 12 34 
* 
Small one under the hand 19 44 42 
N 20 39 23 
22 47 39 
North of inform. before Meduſa's 16 32 13 
In the preced. ſhould. (head 20 19 25 
I . 1. | 
"Rice's 18 25 56 
In upper arm ead 24 23 27 
South of inform. before Meduſa's 17 29 12 
Prec. of inform. under Meduſa's 16 36 35 
In Perſeus's head (head 23. 35 30 
20 | 
Subſeq. and leſſ. before Meduſa's 18 08 og 
hs „ (head 16 51 09 
Prec. in Meduſa's head _. 19 34 36 
Laſt of inform. und. Meduſa's 18 13 28 
In the hind ſhould. (head 25 42 10 
2 
In _ pare d with 27 10 38 
South. in Meduſa's head 20 34 30 
In midd. of back, Algol 24 49 20 
Bright one in Meduſa s head 21 50 42 
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Againſt pteced. and ſouth. fide 25 07 54 
A lucid one ging hind. part 
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23 21 12 


26 52 4 
38 4 
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PERSIAN, or the Ptx31Aw tongue, one of the living 
+ ſpoken in the empire of Perſia 
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38 57 41 
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I4 24 47 
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17 24 4 
24 30 05 


37 27 42 
20 33 13 
30 3 
22 23 47 
26 04 21 


20 55 5b 
24 49 51 


30 33 42 
23 58 05 


40 43 205 


37 26 0 
17 46 8500 
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Pub en gala, KANG is mae i; ür n en sha, : $144" 
ER SE, again, ſometimes ſignifies as much as, of its own nature, | 35 25 o 00 
or in vireuns of its own entity, —Thus the ſun is ſaid to give Prec. the lucida of hind, part 28 17 12 28 C0 24 
light per ſe; and thus quantity is extended per ſo, l bogey - 28 03 15126 03 51 
Pex sR, among logicians. A thing is ſaid to be known fer Midd. of three in the ſide 29 26 13127 56 05 
per ſe notum, when we immediately perceive it upon the firſt wauP, ©» ogy ee | | 
propoſing of the terms, —As, that the whole is greater than its | Another foll. thoſe againſt the hip N © 29 07127 15 21 
8 | | IOver heel of inner 8 26 48 20113 53 28 
Philoſophers go ſo far as to conſider the mode of a thing exiſt- In lower thigh © | 29 301622 07 0 
ing per ſe, or that which conſtitutes its exiſtence ſuch; which | In heel of ſouth. foot 285 49 11112 08 
they call perſeity, perſcitas. . I \| In heel of ſame foot 238 05 $2112 40 25 
Oba Pxx SE. See the article OBI rr. ö mn | 
Pex $8, in chymiſtry. When a body is diſtilled ſingly, and | 2 '54 0326 20 30 
without the uſual addition of any other matter to raiſe. it; it is| In upper thi D 3.40 5029 33 04 
| aid to be diſtilled per ſe. | III extrem. of ſouth. foot ĩ 8 28 47 44111 17 54 
The genuine ſpirits of hartſhorn are thoſe raiſed per ſe, in op- In ſouth. knee II 21 21 25/10 04 53 
a jon to thoſe diſtilled with the addition of lime. | In ſouth. leg 0 © 39 15114 54 % 
PERSECUTION, Ptxszcurio, literally imports any pain, 1 N 
" aMfliftion, or inconvenience, which a perſon deſignedly inflicts] Prec. againft north. knee 5 26 24 28 51 5 
on another. | 9 I Frec. in upper ſeg 5 10 54126 12 
PERSECUTION, as a term, is reſtrained to the ſufferings of Chri- e 2 56 5016 26 27 
ſttians, in behalf of their religion; particularly to thoſe of the| Lec Ne WAA 3 03 45116 44 25 
n under the Heathen emperors, Nero, De- Subſeq. in upper leg 6 28 5 * 40 09 
ius, Diocleſian, fc, © 's —_— eee ee e ee eee SY 
We —_ reckon ten of theſe perſecutions : Nero ſet on] Inform. over north. knee AN 754 41 o 27 20] 
Foot the firſt. "bt, lA A | I That foll. ſouth. knee 449 3018 53 20 
Lactantius has written the hiſtory of the deaths of — — That foll. north. knee 1730 02128 24 56 
g d whether that work be really his, or not: South. of thoſe contiguous thereto 7 37 09 28 08 30 
"2 22 „ eee iſh, makes no North. * ene enn 
PERSEVERANCE, in ogy, a Chriſtian virtue, — In calf of upper leg 4 1 24 35 
eee enabled to perfiſt in 'the way of falyation to the end. 414 0% $1.46 
The final perſeverance of the ſaints is an article much cbiitro-| | OST 5 77 14/12 77 4] 
- verted between the-Arminians and Calvinifts, the LAY of T ian * F 7 191.12. 07.44 
whom maintain it impoſfibie for grace to be loſt; and therefore] In heel of upper foot 8 35 46120 49 11 
made perſeverance to dhe end, * ee e | n 
which the former deny; ramen þ moſt confirmed be- In ſole of ſame ſout 9 16 26118 38 00 
lievers never to be out of à poſſibility of falling. f Ken 29020 52 59 
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Both theſe it borrowed from the Macedonians;after 


{ of Alexander. : 
v wheel, in agriculture, is a machine for raiſing a quan- 

1 a water ſufficient to overflow Jands bordering on the banks 
en ec. where the ſtream is too low to do it alone. 


Neat ms, ſerving, inſtead of columns, to ſupport enta- 


See Tab. Architet?. fig. 37. | 
Thef oily differ from caryatides, 15 that thoſe repreſent ſta- 
tues of women. 


The Perſian i 


4orift us, 
the conque 


is a kind of 2 Hy 1 e | 
enians, on occaſion of a victory their genera 
—_ Lined over the Perſians. As a trophy of this vi- 
At 6 the figures of men dreſſed in the Perſian mode, with 
© 17 Hibs bound before them, and other characters of fla- 
0 were charged with the weight of Doric entablatures, and 
=» to do the office of Doric columns. See Tab. Archited, 


I. columns, M. Le Clerc obſerves, are not always made 
with the marks of 1 > but are frequently uſed as ſymbols 
of virtues, vices, joy, ſtrength, valour, &c. as when made 
in the figures of Hercules, to repreſent e and of Mars, 
Mercury, fauns, ſatyrs, Sc. on other occaſions. | 
PerSTAN £74, and year. See EPOCHA, and YEAR. 


bibles. | 3 BIBLE. 
— para See the article \ Com 


Money. = $0 

SIAN money. D ene 

PERSON, PERSONA, an individual ſubſtance, of a rational or 
intelligent nature. 4 n. 

The Sher and ſon are reputed, in law, as the ſame 

an embaſſador repreſents the perſon of his prince. 


perſon ;; 
8 
In theology, the Godhead is divided into three per ſons ; but 
here the word perſon carries a peculiar idea, very different 
from that attached to it every-where elſe ;, being only uſed for 
want of another term more pertinent, and expreflive. 
The word perſon, perſona, is ſaid to be borrowed a perſonande, 
from perſonating, or counterfeiting ; and is ſuppoſed to have 


| 


- maſked on the ſtage, were ſometimes called larvati, and ſome- 
times per ſinati. % 13 | | 
The ſame author adds, that as the ſeveral actors re reſented 
each their ſingle individual perſon, viz. Oedipus, or Chremes, 


alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſomething in their form, character, Qc. 
whereby they might be known, came alſo to be called, by the 
Latins, perſon&; and, by the Greeks, Tpoowwa,  _ 

Again, as theſe actors rarely repreſented any but great and il- 


mind; as being a thing of the greateſt regard and dignity 
among human matters, —And thus men, angels, and even 
God himſelf, were called perſons. _ | 
Things merely corporeal, as a ſtone, a plant, or a horſe, were 
called, by them, hyp»/aſes, or ſuppoſita ; but never per ſons. 

Hence alſo the learned imagine, the ſame name perſon came 


Tg from another; as a father, huſband, judge, magiſtrate, 
e. 


hever ſpeaks of Pompey, but in terms of honour and reſpect; 
a he does many hard and injurious things againſt his 
perſon, Fe - | 
This for the name perſon. —As for the thing, we have already 
defined perſon, an individual ſubſtance of a reaſonable nature; 
which is the ſame as Boethius's definition. 9 
Now a thing may be individual two ways: 1. Logically, as it 
cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, Plato, c. 
2. Phyſically ; in which ſeas adrop of water, ſeparated from 
the ocean, may be called an individual. Perſon is an indivi- 
| lnce perſon is not ſpoken of univerſals, but only of ſing} lars 
ad Individuals ; we do 
man, but of Cicero and Plato: and phy 
dor foot are never. conſidered as perſons. 3 
us ft kind of individual is denominated two ways: 
mp as when the perſon is ſaid to be the whole princ 
te as for whatever thing action „Wer to, that do 
Fuuolophers call a pen ſen: and negatively; as when we ſay, 
a the Monte, Zo 5 a perſon conkits in this, that ir 
7 dot exilt in another as a more perfect being. 
is, a man, though conſiſting of two'vety.different things, 
and ſpirit, is not two perſons ; on neither part 
a whole princi 
of his conſiſtin 


71 


* 


Viz, bod 

Uone is 

manner 

ite 

** * x being a8, £. #7. Socrates 

| Chant, 9r e drop of water in the 6cean, © 
cell thouph"e6nhiÞiing of two different watiited;” vi. 
ne and h 8 N 


's foot docs 


firſt fignified a maſk : by reaſon, ſays Boethius, in larva con-| 
- cava ſonus volvatur : and hence the actors who appeared | 


or Hecuba, or Medea for this reaſon, other people, who were | 


In which ſenſe we are to undetſtand that of Cicero? Cæſar | 


dual nature in each of theſe ſenſes : logically, ſays Boethius, | | | 
PER ONALITY, PRRSSNTALIT As, in the ſchools, the qualit 
.not ſay the perſon of an animal, or a 
lically, ſince Socrates's | - | Ma 
I The philoſophers, being uſed to conſider matter and form in 


. 


le of action, but one perſon, ſince the 
g of body and ſpirit is ſuch as conſti- 
one whole 8 ir of action; nor does he exiſt in any | 
4 a more per bein | 


| 


ERSIC, in architecture, a name common to all 


PER 


Jon; the human nature, in him, not being a whole principle of 
action, but exiſting in the other more perfect one. By the 
union of the divine and human nature, one individual, or 
whole, is conſtituted; that is, one principle of acting: ' for 
whatever Chriſt's humanity does, that does his divinity joined 
therewith. So that there is but one perſon in Chriſt, and one 
operation, which is called theandric. | 


PERSON, in grammar, is a term applied to verbs and pronouns, 


ok being conjugated, are applicable to three different per- 

ons. 

I love, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon ; thou loveſt, deſigns 

the ſecond perſon; he loveth, marks the third : and thus in the 

plural number. | 

J, thou, he, are pronouns of the firſt, ſecond, and third per- 

ſons. 

Mia agree with their nouns, in tenſe, number, and per- 
on. 


PERSON, PERSONA, in dramatic poetry, the name and part of 


Q PERSONA net præb 
PERSONABLE, PRERSONABILIS, in Jaw, im 


: 


7 


lultrious characters; the word came, at length, to import the 


PERSON ABLE is alſo uſed to fi 


an actor; or of him preſented by the comedian. 
At the head of dramatic pieces come the dramatis perſonæ, 
the liſt of actors, and characters that are to appear on the 


b. BY 
The aritient tragedy was only a fimple chorus: Theſpis was 
the firſt who introduced a per ſon to relieve the chorus; and 


| ZEſchylus added a ſecond. See Tractpy, 


F. Bofſu obſerves, that, in the epic and dramatic poem, the 
ſame per ſon muſt reign throughout; i. e. muſt ſaſtain the chief 
part through the whole piece, and the characters of all the 
other perſons muſt be ſubordinate to him. F 
arii, &c. See the article QUop. 
PERSON, PERSONA, in II. See PARSON, 
plies the being 

able to hold or maintain a plea in court. ; by: 

That is, as the civilians would expreſs it, habere per ſonam flan- 
di in judicto. | 

Thus they ſay, the defendant was judged perſonable to main- 

tain this action: old Nat. Brev. 142. | 

The tenant pleaded, that the demandant was an alien, born in 

Portugal, without the ligeance of the king; and judgment wag 

aſked, Whether he ſhould be anſwered ? The plaintiff ſaid, 

He was made perſonable by parliament. Kitch. fol. 124. 
gnify a capacity to take any thing 
nted, or given. . 
PERSONAL, ſomething that concerns, or is reſtraine 

erſon. 

Cates among the learned, there is ever ſomething per- 

ſonal intermixed ; in ethicks it is a maxim, that all faults are 

perſonal"; i.e. they do not paſs to our deſcend:nts. | 
PERSONAL action, in law, is that levied directly and ſolely 
againſt the perſon ; in oppoſition to a real or mixed action. 
See ACTION. | 


d to, the 


PzR$SONAL goods, or eſtate, is that conſiſting of money, move- 


to be uſed to ſignify ſome dignity, whereby a perſon is diftin- | 


: 


f 


| 


2 BY 


OE I. a. 


7 


3 


) 
i 


uma, is. not two per ſont, but one divine per- 


22 


ables, c. which every perſon has in his own diſpoſal. —In op- 
E to lands and tenements, which are called real gate. 
e ESTATE. N | | | 
Theft is defined, a felonious takin 
able or perſonal goods. 
PERSONAL tythes are tythes paid of ſuch: profits as come by the 
labour and induftry of a man's perſon : as, by buyiag and 
ſelling, gains of merchandize, handicraft, &c, 8 


g away another man's move- 


PERSONAL chattels. HATTELS. 
PERSONAL covenant. CoveENANT. 
PERSONAL diftreſs. + | DrsTaress, 
PERSONAL hiſtory, » See the article HisT ory. 

PE RSO AL patronage. PATRONAGE, 
PERSONAL privilege, PRIVILEGE. 
PERSONAL ſervice. SERVICE. 


Pronoun PERSONAL, or Verb PERSONAL, in grammar, a verb 

or pronoun conjugated in all the three perſons. | | 

They are thus called, in oppoſition to imper ſonals, which have 
only the third perſon. 


y 
of a per ſon; or that which conſtitutes an individual in the 
ity of perſon. | | 


1 
* 


every other thing, do the ſame in perſon.— The matter of per- 
ſon, according to them, is a ſingular ſubſtance; endued with 
reaſon: fot ſubſtance may, at the pleaſure of God, either be, 
or not be, a perſon; inaſmuch as the human nature in Chriſt 
is not a pero, The form of 8 which they call - 
ency, ſuppoſitality, and per ſonality, is that by which the foreſaid 
ee — ane N 7 ah 4p 

The ſchool-divines are divided about what it is that diſtin- 
r the ſeveral perſonalities in the Trinity. Some will have 
it to be only the different relations: others, as Floraventius, 
contehd for fome incommunicable ſubſtance : S. Bona- 
venture, arid 8. Thomas, take it to be different origins that 
the per. ſonalitien; which opinion is the moſt fol- 


PR- 


—— ? —ñ̃ —— — 
. 


| Specular PERSPECTIVE, which repreſents the objects in conical, 


Laus of the. prejection of plane figures, or IcHNoGRAPHIC 


PER 


PeRr$SOXALITY, or ParSONALTY, in law.- An action is ſaid] 


wo be in — when it is brought againſt the right per- 


PERSONATI, among botaniſts, denote ſuch flowers as, ex- 4 


reſs the gaping mouths of certain living creatures. 
PERSON bande. th ſigning » 
ſon; or attributing a perſon to an inanimate being; or giving 
it the figure, ſentiments; and language of a perſon. | 
The poets have perſonified all the paſſions; and even made 
divinities of them, which were worſhiped by the heathens; 
as the goddeſs perſuaſion,” the god ſleep, the furies, envy, 
and diſcord, and fame, fortune, victory, c. 
Per 2 is efſential to poetry, Eſpecially to the epopœia. 
PERSPECTIVE, the art of delinezting viſible objects on a 
pu ſurface, ſuch as they appear at a given diſtance, or 
eight, upon a tranſparent. plane, plac perpendicular to 


the horizon, between the eye and the object. This we par- 


ticularly cal! We” 3. , 
Linear PERSPECTIVE, as ding the poſition, magnitude, 

form, &c, of the ſeveral lines, or contours of objects, and 

expreſſing their diminution-®. | 


| | | 
This is a branch of mathematics: ſome make it a member 


of optics 3 others a rivulet therefrom : its operations are all 
geometrical. | 2 | 
Aerial PxR$PECTIVE, is that which regards the colour, luſtre, 


ſtrength, boldneſs, c. of diſtant objects, conſidered as — 


through a column of air; and expreſſes the diminutions 
thereof +. ; 


+ This is a part of painting, and conſiſts wholly in the con- 


duct of the colours, their different taints, or degrees, force, 
weakneſs, &c. IF 
A third kind of perſpective is called * 


ſpherical, or other mirrors, erect and clear, whereas on other 
lanes they appear confuſed and irregular. See Minkoux. 
But to return to the doctrine of | 
Linear PERSPECTIVE: Suppoſe a glaſs- plane HI (Tab. Perſpect. 
Hg. 1.) raiſed perpendicular on an horizontal plane: and the 
ſpectator 8, directing his eye O, to the triangle A BC: if now 
we conceive the rays AQ, O B, OC, &c. in their paſſage 
th:ough the plane, to leave their traces or veſtigia, in a, 6, c, 
Ec. on the plane; there will appear the triangle abc ; which 
as it ſtrikes the eye by 
the ſpecies of the triangle A B C is carried to the ſame; it will 
exhibit the true appearance bf the triangle A B C, though the 
object ſhould be removed; the ſame diſtance and height off 
the eye being preſerved. FP 


The buſineſs of per ſpective then, is to ſhe w by what certain 


rules the points a, ö, c, &c. may be found geometrically : and 
hence alſo, we have a mechanical, method of delineating any 
object very accurately. » | 

Perſpectius is either employed in repreſenting the ichnegrapbiet, 
_ I ground-plots of objects, as projected on per ſpectiue 


| Or in ſcenographies, and repreſentations of the bodies them- 
' ſelves. | > | 

The general laws of each are ſubjoined; in order to which 
it is neceſſary to premiſe the following lemma . 

I. That the appearance of a right line is ever a right line; 
whence, the two extremes being given, the whole. line is 
given. 2. That if a line FG (fg. 12.) be perpendicular to 
any right line N I drawn on a plane, it will be perpendicular 
to every other right line through the ſame point G drawn on 
the ſame plane. 3. 'T hat the height of the point appearing 
on the plane, is to the height of the eye, as the diſt 

the objective point from the plane, to the aggregate of that 
diftance, and the diſtance of the eye. 


PERSPECTIVE, are as fellows : | 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE appearance, h, of an objective * | 


H (fe. 2.). From the given point draw H I perpendicular to 


the fundamental line D E. From the fundamental line D E cut 


off IK IH; through the point of fight F draw a-herizon- 


ral line F P; and make FP equal to the diſtance of the eye 
SL : laſtly, from tbe point I to the 2 of ſight F, 9 
N 


Fl and from K to the point of diſtance, P, 
The interſection h is the appearance of the objective point. 
Hence, 1. Since the appearance of the extreme points of a 
right line being given, the appearance of the whole line is 


given; the ichnographic projection of any rectilinear figure may 
of a curve line ma this means roje on the per- , U, 
4 5 | 1 1 be . fall perpendiculars C 1, F2, G 3, 


„ 2. Since any number of paints 


| ſpeftive plane; the projection of cutve lines may likew 
e aſter the — manner, And, 3. Therefore, this 


method will ſuffice for mixtilinear figures; and is conſe- 


quently univerſal. There are indeed other methods delivered] 
by other authors, but this is the moſt uſual.— To conceive}. 


ii force and ict, it will be proper to illuſtrate it with ſome 


examples. 5 


G, or PERSON ALIZINd, the feigning a per- 


the ſame rays a O, 40, c O, by which. 


; 


e line PK. 5 . | | 
and K 1. Laſtly, connect the points of interſection, 4 
Gf h, g, e, e, With arches a b, bd, df, &c. Thus v 


.abdfhgeca, be the appearance of the circle. - 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE appearance of a ſquare ABU C 


To the fundamental line D E draw a parallel at an 


VI, V2, Vz. 
the point of diſtance K. 


the right lines ca, ab and bc, being drawn, acb will be the 


the vertex C js oppoſed to the eye: all here required is, tht 


PER 


equal to the altitude of the eye. Aſſume a Fendamental py 
int 


V. oppoſite to this either directly or obliquely, as 
Be Thinker the diſtance of the 3 v * te- 
the ſeveral angles of the triangles A C B, let fall perpen = 
lars, A, C2, B3: ſet off theſe perpendiculars upon the oo 
damental line D E oppoſite to the point of diſtance K. þ . 
I, 2 3, draw right lines to the fundamental or principal "ON 
From the points A, B, and C, of the 2 
mental line D E draw other right lines AK, BK, CK 
U 


Since à b and c are the appearances of the points A B and C; 


appearance of the triangle AC B. 
After the ſame manner is a triangle projected on a plane, where 


its ſrtuation on the geometrical plane be changed. 
vertex C be turned rer the fundamental let R 2 
4+) ſeenobliquely, and having oneof its fides AB in th; 5 
tal line. The ſquare webs Saul} dee Ur, 
pal point V in the horizontal line HR, in ſuch manner p - 
x perpendicular to the fundamental line may fall wt . 
e of the ſquare A B; atleaſt, may not biſect it; ang * 
VE the diſtance of the eye. Transfer the perpendicular a 
and BD to the fundamental line DE; and draw r 
lines K B, K D, a8 alſo AV, VC. Then will A H. 
their own appearances z, and e and d the appearances of th. 
ints C and D. Conſequently Ac B is the appearance of th 
Fviare AB DC. Tf the ſquare AC BD ſhould be at ; diſtan 
from the fundamental line D E; which yet rarely happen, g 
practice, the diſtances of the angles A and B 1 likewiſe b 
transferred to the fundamental line: as is evident from the gre. 
ceeding problem. And fince, even the oblique view 170 
very common; in what follows, we ſhall always ſuppoſ: th: 
figure to be poſited directly oppoſite to the eye; web 
where the contrary is expreſly mentioned. g 


To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare AB CD (fg. 5. ) wheſe d. 


To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare A BCD (fig. 6.) wherein 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of @ pavement, conſiſting of ſquat 


flones, viewed directly. Divide the fide A B (fig. 7. ) translerred 


e of}. 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a Circle.—lf the circle be (mal 


. 2.) whoſe baſe AB is * to the fundamental line 


i 


To find the PRC TIE appeartnee of a triangle, ABC, ( 75 
. * A / 


* 


then will 715 4 M be the repreſentation of the inſcribed (quae 


the points ot the interſections of the correſponding lines ora 


draw the right lines f g and & c parallel to the diamete! Fl 


(fe . 9. deſcribe a ſemicir cle; and from the ſeveral points 
2 , 


7 point V, as alſo a right line from 
A 


being connected as | rc ure pr 
Hence appears, not hdd how any curvilinear figure ma wy 


agonal A C 1s perpendi ular to the fundamental line, ino 
the ſides DC and C till 40 125 the * 
and 2. From the N point V ſet off the diſtance of the 
= to K and L. From K to A and 1 draw right lines K A a4 

1; and from L to A and 2,, the right lines LA, Lz. 
The interſections of theſe lines will exhibit the appearac: 
of the ſquare A BCD viewed angle-wiſe. 


another, IM GH is inſcribed ; the ſide of the greater, AB, 
being in the fundamental line; and the diagonal of the leb, 
pn to the fundamental. From the principal point 

„ ſet off, each 1 *. the horizontal line H R, the di. 
ſtances VL and VK; draw VA and VB; and K A ard LB; 
then will Ac dB be the appearance of the ſquare AC DB 
Produce the fide of the inſcribed ſquare I H, till it meet te 
fundamental line in 1; and draw the right lines Kr, and K M; 


IHGM. 


ence, is eaſily conceived the projection ot ay 
figures inſcribed in others. ane | 


to the fundamental line D E into as many equal parts as there 
are ſquare ſtones in one row. From the ſeveral points of d- 
viſion, draw right lines to the principal point V; and fron 4 
to the point of diſtance K, draw a right line A K; and fromb 
to the other point of diſtance L, draw another L B. Throup 


right lines on each fide, to be produced to the right lines AV, 
and B V. Then will A/ g B be the appearance of the pave 


8 


ment AFG B. 


circumſeribe a ſquare about it. Draw diagonals and diameter 
ha and de (fig. 8.) interſecting each other at right angles; and 


through b and f; as alſo through c and g draw right Jines 
meeting the fundamental line D E in the points 3 and 4 1 
the principal point V draw right lines V1, V 3, V4, Va; 

to points the of diſtance L and K, draw the right lines L. 


If the circle be large, on the middle of the fundamental A} 


G, H, I, Oc. to the fundamental wt 
H 4, 15. Ec. ar 
X ir 1 _ " * . '1 P 
points A, I, 2, 37 4 5» Cc, draw gee pes 3 1 7 
Nee L; and another from A to the point of diſtance 
hrough. the common interſections draw right lines as in © 


1 - 


periphery „C, F, 


* „ 


which are the repreſentations of theſe A, CF, G, H. I. andt 


9 


preceding problem j thus ſhall we have the points c. fn 
2 give the projection of the circle. 


| 
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but alſo how any 23 conſiſting of 
ay be delineated in perſpective. 

. * 4 — —— uſe the ſquare is of in perſpect ive ; 
1 in the ſecond caſe we uſe a ſquare divided into cer- 
for go and circumſcribed abput the circle; though it be 
tain =_ -ated on the geometrical plane in the diagram. 

pot denn, PERSPECTIVE of regular pentagon, having a 
To 1 mb, terminated by lines parallel thereto.—1. From the 

het _ * of the exterior pentagon A, B, C, D, E (Ag. 10.), 
a f Adamental line T'S, let fall perpendiculars Ao, B1, 
jo oy” 2, E4; which, as in the former, transfer to the fun- 
oy line. Connect the points 1, 2, 3, 4, to the prin- 
wee f int V; and the points 1, 2, 3, 4, to the point of 
cial pe K. Thus will the common interſections repreſent the 
— e of the exterior pentagon. 2. If now, from the 
es GHLI, the perpendiculars Go, H 5, K 6, 
2 8 be in the like manner let fall; and the reſt be done 
17 he former we ſhall have the repreſentation of the inner 
on on, The pentagon A BCDE, therefore, with its 
9% is repreſented in perſpective. N 
This problem is added for the ſake of an inſtanee of the pro- 
: Aion of a figure that has a broad limb, or edge. 

uſt be here obſerved, that if the magnitudes of the ſeveral 
1 object be given in numbers, together with the 
height and diſtance of the eye; its figure is to be firſt con- 
e by a geometrical ſcale ; and the fundamental point, 
with the point of diſtance, to be determined by the ſame. 
Nor is it always neceſſary, that the object be delineated under 
the fundamental line: in the projection of ſquares and pave- 
ments it is beſt let alone. But where it is neceſſary, and ſpace 
ij wanting, draw it apart; find the diviſions in it, and transfer 
them to tie fundamental line in the plane. E 
Threads being hung in the principal point, and the point of 
aitance, and thence ſtretched to the points of the diviſions of 
the fundamental line; the common interſe&ion of the threads 
will give the projection of the ſeveral points without confu- 
fon; a thing much to be feared from the multiplicity of lines 
drawn. . 

i RSPECTIVE ; er the projection of bodies on & plane. 
—On given point, C (fig. 1. n. 2.), to raiſe a per ſpective al- 
titude anſwerable to the given objective altitude P Q. On the 
fundamental line, raiſe a perpendicular PQ, equal to the given 


tt lines PT, and QT. From the given point C draw a line 
CK el to the fundamental line DE; and meeting the 
right line QT, in K. In K, ere& a perpendicular to K C, 
viz, IK; this ] K is the ſcenographic altitude required. 
exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of @ ſolid. —Find the projection of 
it baſe in theichnographic per ſpective; and in the ſeveral points 
thereof erect the per / pectiue altitude: thus will the ſcenogra- 
phy of the ſolid be finiſhed, except for what relates to the 
ſhadow ; Which muſt be ſuperadded from the laws of ſhadows, 
delivered under the article SH apow.—For an example. 
(exhibit the ſcenographic PERSPECTIVE of a cube, viewed angle- 
wiſe, Since the baſe of a cube viewed angle-wiſe, and ſtand- 
ing ona geometrical plane, is a ſquare viewed angle-wiſe ; draw 
a (quare on the per ſpective plane, after the manner laid down 
above: raiſe the fide of the ſquare H I (g. 2. n. a.) perpendi- 
cularly in ſome point of the fundamental line DE; and to any 
point 


VH. From the angles d, ö, and c, draw c1, da, parallel to 
the fundamental line D E. From the points 1 and 2 raiſe L 1 
dM 2 perpendicular to the ſame. Laſtly, fince H I is the 
altitude to be raiſed in a, Lt in c, and band M2ind; in 
eraſe f a perpendicular to a E; and in band c, raiſe b g and 
ce perpendicular to þc 1; and laſtly raiſe d h perpendicular 


„M 2; if then the points g, h, e, 7, be connected b right 
ines, the ſcenography will be Kad | F ; 

us method is general; but its application is not equally ob- 
nous in every caſe. See it further illuſtrated under the article 
NENOGRAPHY, | | 


gx is had to the height of the horizontal line; all above the 
dorizontal being ſeen in the upper part, and all below it in the 
under part: whence perſpeftive becomes divided into the high 
ud ly fight; both which may be illuſtrated by what follows, 
"ereſent a building (v. gr. palace, college, &c.) in perſpedtive. 
. Take the ichnography, or ground-plat of the building; its 


Is altitude with a quadrant, * | 
2 Make a ſcale divided into two or three hundred equal parts, 


* ally, or ſo as that each diviſion ſignify ten parts: 
this ſcale lay down the ground- plat ; as in figure 13. 
is done, having a long rule, and a ſquare, which by ſliding 
oY rule helps you to draw your perpendiculars eaſilier, 
ue it into perſpective, in its ſcenographic appearance. 
8 a rawn a line towards the bottom of the paper for 
e and or baſe line, as FL (Ig. 14. ), divide it into as many 
" Parts as you find the buiſding has in the ichnography, or 


objeRive altitude. From P and Q to any point, as T, draw 


, of the horizontal line H R, draw right lines V I and] 


42; and let a f be equal to HI, b g=ec=L1, and 54 


WPECTIVE of building, &c.— In the practice hereof, great | 


» breadths, and depths, by actual meaſuring; and take] 


| 


more, if Jou pleaſe : 


11 Wade, Ee. and to theſe diviſions, with a black lead 
"SW ng, CHANG | 


| 


this will ſerve for a ſcale to determine the 


PER 


pencil draw lines from the centre; when you have choſen it: 
which choice requires judgment on two accounts. | 

For, if the centre be too nigh the front-line, then the depth 
of the whole building will tore-ſhorten too much; and if too 
far off, it will not fore · ſnorten enough. This may be illu- 


ſtrated thus: ſet an open tankard, or the like, on a ſtand, ſo 


as that it be a little lower than your eye; if you be at a great 
diffance from it, you can ſee very little or nothing into it; if 
you come nigher to it by degrees, you will perceive the farther 
edge ſeem to be raiſed a little higher than that next you, ſo 
that you may ſee a little way into it; if you come very nigh it, 
you ſee too deep into it, or more than can be well expreſſed 
in picture. We ſhall therefore tind ſome one place, which we 
muſt conclude the moſt convenient for the draught, and 
which may be in general determined to be as far off the front- 
line as the front-line is long: this rule, though it has juſt 
grounds, yet we ſometimes diſpenſe with pro re nata; that 
we may expreſs things with the better appearance. 

4. Conſider how to place this centre with ſuch advantage as 


that you may expreſs thoſe things moſt, which are chiefly 


deſigned ; for as to the bot:om and top lines of the ſides of 
the building that run from us in or nigh the direct line to the 
centre, though you lee the upper part very well, yet the ſides 
that fall between the ground-line and top, fall fo very near 
one another, that it would be very difficult to expreſs parti- 
culars in them; fo that the centre muſt be well choſen in 
reference to this, | 

Thoſe buildings therefore, which you would ſee moſt of, 
muſt be placed as far off as you think convenient from the 
direct line that runs to the centre: and the farther they are, 
the plainer they will be. - 

Place then thoſe things you would ſee leaſt of, higheſt the 
direct line: and ſee whether the others fall according to your 
mind: but this muſt be done after you have drawn your dia- 
gonal, which is the next thing. 

5. Having pitched on your centre, and having from it drawn 
lines to every diviſion of the front-line, you are to determine 
your diagonal, A R, thus: having, with a pair of compaſſes, 
meaſured the length of the front-line, take your compaſles, 
and putting one foot in the centre, ſee where the other will 


reach in the horizon (on both ſides, if you pleaſe) : where it 


reſts, from that point draw a thwart line to the laſt diviſion 
of the front ; and this will be truly drawn, or pretty nigh to 
the truth. That it is ſo, you may conſider how it falls in 
reſpe& of the two laſt centre-lines: for if where the next 
line from the laſt is interſected by the diagonal, you draw a 
parallel to' the front between them, as at A 10, you will have 
a rhombus; if then all the ſides be pretty equal, you may be 
ſure you are nigh the right; but if the ſides that run towards 
the centre be too long, then things will not fore-ſhorten 
enough; and if the ſides be not long enough, they will fore 
ſhorten too much, 8 TC” 
6. After the front-line is thus divided, the centre fixed, and 
the diagonal placed, take the, breadth of the chapel AB, 
which in the ichnography is ſhewn to be twenty parts; be- 
cauſe this line is perpendicular, it muſt run toward the cen - 
tre: therefore reckon twenty in the diagonal, and the rule 
laid parallel to the front in that point, will give you a point 
in the centre-line, which will give the breadth of the chapel z 
and conſequently. a line drawn from A to B puts it into the 
ichnographic per ſpectiue. The length of the chapel being 
ſeventy diviſions in the front-line ; reckon ſeventy from B, 
-"—_— to the front-line, and there 
at C. | | 
The depth of the building from the chapel northward bein 
one hundred and fifteen trom the chapel, I reckon from 
(where it cuts the diagonal at ten) onwards in the diagonal; 
and at one hundred and fifteen in the diagonal, with my rule, 
as before, parallel in this place in the front, I have the point / 
Z in the central line. Its breadth being, thirty, I reckon 
three diviſions, and there is the juſt breadth there; and ſo on 
in every particular part. 


Having placed the ichnography in per ſpective, you may then 


— 


give every thing its proper height thus: 


7+ The height of the chapel being thirty, I reckon thirty on 


the front-line, and with this length by a ſquare clapt to the 


front · line, I drop a perpendicular to that height; and fo 
where the other ſide of the chapel is placed, having reckoned 


in that height; then joining theſe ſeveral heights by ſeveral 
lines, you have the profiles-of each building. 


* = 


. To diverſify theſe ſeveral lines, that they confound you not, 
make the ichnography, when you lay it into perſpective, in 
_ diſcontinued crooked lines, the heights -in pricked lines, and 
the tops of each building in continued lines, as the centre- 
lines are in the table. You will likewiſe find the centre, 
though it is not here expreſſed, as likewiſe the point of di- 
| ſtance, by continuing the diagonal up to the ſuppoſed hori- 
zon, where it and the eye are placed. oi, 
Having done thus, your art muſt be employed for the particular 
expreſſions of things, by drawing and ſhadowing, which is the 
life of this half-fortned agure, 'which we leave to the 3 
| | t 


you will have a point 


the height upon a ſuppoſed parallel, there I draw another line 


# 


It remains that we ſpeak of the low-ſight: and here, we | 
ſuppoſe the horizontal line juſt the height of the eye, about | 
five feet from the baſis ; though it is generally placed higher, | 
even to a third part of the height of the building, that the 
ſide building may be expreſſed the more gracefully. - * 
The diagonal is beſt determined by dividing the Jaft diviſion | 
of the baſis-line into five- parts at G, taking four of theſe, 
ſometimes the whole five, becauſe we determined before, that 
the length of the front-line was the diſtance of the = in the 
horizon to the point of diſtance : but here we take four, and 
then make this the diſtance in the horizon between the eye and 
the point of diſtance. You may then either graduate the 
plan at the ſeveral interſections of the diagonal with the cen- | 
tre- lines, or elſe ſuppoſe it ſo; and then raiſe the buildings as 
you will find by perſpettives enough of this ſort every-where 
to be met with, . Fn 
PexsPECTIVE is allo uſed for a kind of picture or painting, 
frequently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends of galleries ; de- 
ſigned expreſly to deceive the ſight by repreſenting the con- 
tinuation of an alley, a building, landſchape, or the like. 
PERSPECTIVE aerial. See the CAE RIAL. 
Alley in PERSPECTIVE, V. ae ALLEY, 
Architecture mPERSPECTIVE. ARCHITECTURE. 
- PeRsPECTIVE, plan, plane, is a glaſs, or other tranſparent 
ſurface, ſuppoled to be placed between the eye and the ob- 
je, perpendicular to the horizon, unleſs the contrary be 
expreſly mentioned. 


Such is the plane H I (fig. 1.), between the eye O, and| 


the object AB C, cutting the optic rays in a, b, c. 
This, ſome call the ſection; ſome the table, and others the 
- glaſs. . | a 
PEREPIRATION, PeRSPIRATIO, in medicine, the action 
of evacuating the ſuperfluous juices of the body, through 
the pores of the ſkin. . 
When this evacuation is copious enough to be perceived by 
the ſenſes, as in ſweat, the perſpiration is ſaid to be ſenſible 3 
where it eſcapes the notice of the ſenſes, as is the caſe in the 
ordinary ſtate of the body, the perſpiration is ſaid- to be in- 
le. | 
— perſpiration, uſed ſimply, and without any ad- 
jective, is to be underſtood of inſenſible perſpiration. 
This evacuation was indeed known to the antients, Hippo- 
crates, Galen, &c. but it was Sanctorius, the famous Paduan 
phyſician, who firſt brought it under any tated rules. To 
him we owe both the invention and perfection of the doctrine 
of inſenſible iration. | 
. 2 which the perſpiration is performed, lie 
obliquely open under the ſquamz or ſcales of the cuticle or 
ſcarf-ſkin. They are inconceivably ſmall: from a calculation 
of Leewenhoeck, it appears that the mouths of one hundred 
twenty-five.thouſand of them may be covered with a com- 
mon grain of ſand. 28 1 
Through theſe veſſels there is continually tranſuding a ſubtle 
humour, from every point of the body, and throughout the 
whole expanſe of the cuticle. ; ; 
The matter evacyated this way is found by certain experience 
to be more than equal to that evacuated all the other ways, 
i. e. by ſtool, urine, &c. Sanctorius found in Italy, under the 
circumſtances of a moderate diet, middle age, and eaſy life, 
that the matter inſenſibly perſpired was g of that taken in for 
food: ſo that there only remained þ for nutrition, and for the 
excrements of the noſe; ears, inteſtines, bladder, &c. 
The ſame: author ſhews, that as much is evacuated by inſen- 
, fible perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool in fourteen days; par- 


ticularly,” that in the ſpace of a night's time, about ſixteen 


ounces is ordinarily ſent out by urine, four ounces by ſtool ; | 


and above forty ounces by inſen/ible per ſpiration. 


He alſo obſerves, that if a man eat and drink eight pound in a 


day, five pound of it is ſpent in inſenſible perſpiration ; and adds, 

as to the times, that within five hour 4 ter e e is = 
ſpired about one pound; from the 5® to the 12 hour about 

three pound; and from the 12 to the 16 ſcarce half a pound. 
Tze benefits of inſenſible perſpiration are fo great, that withou 
it, Borelli 22 animal life could not be preſerved. | 


The great ſubtilty, equability, and plenty of the matter, | 
thus perſpired, its increaſe after ſleep,” &c. conſtitute the | 
grand ſymptoms of a perfect ſtate of health; and the chief | 


means of preſerving theYame. On the contrary, the depart- 
ing from theſe is the firſt ſure ſign, and, perhaps, the original 
- cauſe, of diſeaſes. 3 r | 


| 5 
Per ſpiration is performed, preſerved, and increaſed, by the | 


viſcera, veſſels, and fibres ; by motion or exerciſe as far as 
the firſt appearance of ſweat; by moderate uſe of venery ; 
© by fleep of ſeven or eight hours, the body well covered, yet 


not loaded with bed-cloaths ; chearfulneſs; light, fermented, | 


yet ſolid food, not fat; pure, not heavy air, Qt. The con- 
traries of all theſe; as alſo the increaſe of the other excretions, 


diminiſh; prevent, and deprave it. Wend vc ee 
Hence we ſee the cauſe; effect, Gr. of this 1338 matter, 
its uſe in preſerving the pat ts ſoft and flexible, and in ſupply- 


P 


ing what's loſt, but chiefly in preſerving the nervous papillæ 
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moiſt, freſh, lively, and fit to be 
to tranſmit their impreſſions. 
Too much perſpiration occaſions weakneſs, ſwoon 
den death; too little, or none at all, occaſions the 
veſſels to dry, wither, and periſh, Hence alſo the Al 
emunQories come to be obſtructed ; he ry 
diſturbed, ſharp humours retained ; an 
dity, fevers, inflammations, and impoſtumes 
To determine the ſtate and conditions of the 
neceſſary for judging of thoſe of the body, 8 
ed a weighing chair, whereby he examined 
gree, Cc. of perſpiration in ſeveral circumſtances of th. 
under ſeveral temperatures of the air, : 
vals of eating, drinking, ſleeping, c. 
Some of the more extraordinary 
with, are, that for ſome time after eating the perſ] 
that between. the fifth and twelfth 
meals perſpiration is greateſt : that riding either on h 
back, in a coach or ſhip, &c. briſk motion on 
but, above all, a briſk friction of the ſkin, promote . 
ration ſurprifingly : and that perſpiration is natural * 
much leſs in women than in men. ö 
PERTICATA“, or PARTICATA terre, in our old lay. 
is the fourth part of an acre, or a piece of ground cont; 


„ and forty in length, See Roop, wy 


leaſt of all: 


one perch in breadth 
PERCH. 


P ES 


approach to the nature of the plague. 


« See the article PLAGUE, 
| | 


x 


affeQted by objed, 11 


d hence putridity : 2 


and in the ſever . 


phenomena obſerved 


ng, ſud, 


ence the circyl,,.*” 


Per ſpirat 
anctorius 2 
the quantity M 


hour 


the ice, & 


away 


, * Continet in integra ſuperficie 40 perticas. See Percy, — 
PERU—Balſam of PERU, See the article BALSAM. l 
P Evol in medicine, exceffive waking, or Witch on 

See WAKEFULNESsS, ; plai 
PERVISE, or Paxvise, a term in our old law-books, fon mar 

fying, according to Selden in his notes on Forteſcue, an | a in . 

noon's exerciſe, or moot, which the pleaders held fr th com 

inſtruction of the younger ſtudents; bearing originally te The 

ſame name with the parviſtiæ in Oxford. See Moor. of þ, 

M. Somner ſays, that Pexviss ſignifies. palatii atrium, 1 PETA 

area illa a fronte aulæ WWeſtmonaſterienfis, hadie the Pale. kind 

yard: and Spelman thinks that the lawyers turned tlie Bat 
meet their clients, not to hold moots. The 
PERU VIAN - bart. See Cox TRX Peruvianus. traci 
PERUVIAN emerald. See the article Eur RAI P. and 
P Es, a long meaſure, in Engliſh better called a foot. SeeFoor, The 
PRs foreie, the foreſt foot, contains eighteen inches“. of th 
* Notandum eff, Toreſtæ ufitatus tempore Nic. Oſt; 1 
arrent ation: 2 fatus 4 8 ſcul A PETA 

riete cancellæ ecclefie de Edwynſ/lone, & in ecclefia A. it ſee 
Nottingham ; & diftus pes continet in longitudine ofodecin jo PETA! 

lices, & in errantatione quorundam wa//allorum pertica, u perſo1 

21, & 24 pedum uſa fuit, &c. perilo 

Pegs monete, in antient records, ſignifies a true and realndk = 

adjuſtment of the real value of all current coin. 8 
PESA, an old law- term, for a weigh, or certain weight d * 

cheeſe, wool, c. See Wrrcn. bs 
PESADE, or PRSsA TE, in the manage, that action taut PETAR 

horſe, wherein he riſes with his fore feet, and bends tha ſhape 

up to his body, without ſtirring the hind feet. 1 

The peſade is the firſt leſſon taught a horſe, in order to big ded to 

him to curvets, &c. unleſs he perform this well, he i The þ 

| _ 17 well in any air: yet is he not to be taught it u ſhort, 

riding. | 

PESAGE, Pro A ov, a cuſtom or duty paid in certain n 45 T 
kets, &c. for weighing of merchandizes, or wares. weiphi, 
PESATE. See the article PzsAvs. | Its cha 
/PESSARY*, or Pess8vs, in medicine, a ſolid medicament to with 
tze length and thickneſs of the finger, but of a pyruni with to 
form; conyeyed into the natural parts of a woman, 10 f being f 

voke, or to put a ſtop to the menſes, to prevent adelcen Topes, 
| the matrix, or on other occaſions in diſorders of thoſe pitk that has 
+ , ® The word is formed from the Greek, 70g, ot cl and is f 
. which ſignifies the ſam. in Jab. 
The peſſary conſiſts of a piece of cork, or light wood, mite! 
2 little linen bag full of powders, incorporated wich un 00 * 
dil, and cotton; crammed cloſe together, to make it break 2 
enough for intromiflion.” oo 0 Yo IFC 
At one end it is faſtened to a little ribband, by which 2 1 
be drawn out at pleaſure. Fs wv! 

PESTILENCES, in medicine, an epidemical, malignant 1 
 ». contagious diſeaſe, uſually mortal; popularly know" — 4 
the name of plague. einn + phur 0 
Tue word is formed from the Latin, pefis, which and cam 
| | the ſame; See Pr. nd 0 
-PesT-houſe, a lazaretto or infirmary, where goods, fen The inve 
Ge. rel or e to be ipfeRted, with ſome a 8 
gious diſeaſe, are diſpoſed, and provided for. ty Cahy 
Pl STILENTIA | , e are ſuch z TECHI 
not only afflict the patient with a vehement beat, hu ut in for 

with ſome malignant and venomous quality, and i aer. 
. 4 


Ft. 


PET 


| zn botany, the leaves of a flower; ſo called to 
PETALA n e. the folia, or leaves of the plant. 

—_ word is formed from the Greek ], a leaf; which, 
in that language, ſerves indifferently for the leaves of the 
plant, and thoſe of the flower. | 
By flower is properly meant, that aſſemblage of parts, called 
a ftamina, apices, and piftil, which ſerve for the propa- 
ation of the kind. 


in reality no more than caſes or covers to ſecure | 
— the renerative organs; unleſs, as Mr. Bradley 
conjectutes, they may alſo ſerve to ſecrete ſome fine juice 
' forthe nouriſhment of the ſeed. a N 
The moſt eaſy diviſion of flowers, in regard to the matter o 
neration, is into ſimple ones; 1. e. thoſe formed of ſtamina 
and piſtil only; and compound flowers, whoſe ſtamina and 
piſtil are encompaſſed with petala, called by Dr. Grew the 


a d by Mr. Ray folia. ak 
Cause flowers 2 either encompaſſed with a ſingle 


led monopetalous, the ſecond polypetalous flowers. 
1 1 the regular or irregular configuration of — 
» M. Jeſſieu makes another diviſion of flowers into claſſes; 


as regular and irregular monopetalous 3 regular and irregular po- 


us, &c. : 
= ſhews a world of art in the folding up of the petala in 
the perianthium, before they begin to blow or expand: of 
theſefoldings Dr. Grew notes the following varieties; viz. the 
cloſe couch, as in roſes 3 the concave couch, as in blattaria 
gore albo ; the ſingle plait, as in peas: bloſſoms ; the double 
plait, as in blue-bottles ; the couch and plait together, as in 
marigolds, &c. the rowl, as in ladies-bower ; the ſpire, as 
in mallows; and laftly, the plait and ſpire together, as in 
convolyulus doronici folio. ; 8 
The calyx, or perianthium, ſometimes ſerves plants in lieu 
of petala. TRE) 


kind of exile or baniſhment, for the term of five years. See 
BANISHMENT, | ; 
The petaliſm at Syracuſe was nearly the ſame thing as the / 
traciſm at Athens, except that the latter was for'ten years, 
and the former only for five. 5 3 
The petaliſm was performed by the people's writing the name 
of the perſon condemned, on a leaf : whence the term, from 
a, leaf. F 
ALG Ds, ITETAANAHE, a name given to urine, when 
it ſeems to have little leaves, flakes, or ſcales, in it. : 
PETAMINARIUS®, in antiquity, a name given to certain 
perſons who performed extraordinary feats of activity; took 
perilous leaps, vaults, &c. Fane rec FM | 
The word is formed from the Greek, 7{]24:1, wolo, I fly, — 
Some authors write it petiminarius ; and derive it from petimen, 


alluding tothe manner wherein theſe operators bend the body 
in exhibiting poſtures, Te. | 4 „ „„ 
PETARD, in war, a kind of engine of metal, ſomewhat in 
. ſhape of a high-crowned hat; ſerving to break down gates, 
barricades, drawbridges, ot the like works which are inten- 
ded to be ſurpriſed; anibies wii 3... | | 
The petard may be conſidered as a piece of .ordnance, very 
ſhort, narrow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle ; made 
of copper mixed with a little braſs ; or of lead with tin; uſu- 
ally about ſeven inches long, and five broad at the mouth; 
wighing from forty to fle peu... 1 
Its charge is from five to ſix pounds of powder, which reaches 
to within three fingers of the mouth: the yacancy is filled 
wich tow, and ſto with a wooden tampion; the mouth 
being ſtrongly bound up with a cloth tied very tight with 
Tops, It is covered up with a madrier or wooden plank, 
that has a cavity cut in it to receive the mouth of the petara, 
ad is faſtened down with ropes after the manner expreſſed 
in Tab. Portification, fig. 5. n e ; 
lu uſe is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down gates, bridges, 
ners, Cc. to which it is hung; which it does by means 
the wooden plank.—It is alſo uſed. in countermines, to 
ik through the enemies galleries, and give vent to their 
es | 


Some, inſtead of gunpowder for the charge,, uſe one of the 
wing compoſitions z viz:\gun-powder ſeven. pounds, mer- 
Ur. ſublimat. one ounce, campbor eight ounces; or gun- 
powder fix pound, mercur. ſublimat. three ounces, and ſul- 
Plur, three ; or gunpowder: fix, beateh, glaſs f an ounce, 
ad camphor +,—Petargs.are ſometimes alſo made of wood, 
round with iron, hoops. 13 19 5 


ds, Pen Ide invention of petards is aſcribed to the French Huguenots 


ſome d in the. 
wy Cahors by means hereof, as we are told by d'Aubigne. 
ſuch l 'TIECHLE, ſpots in the ſkin, like flea-bites, . which come 


at, bu Nin ſome fevers, which are hence called petechial or ſpotted 
and il f vers, ; $ a . 


+ v 75 8 em +525 , 6.7 5 ae : ft 
"TEGHIAL, an appellation given toa malignant, epidemica] 
PET: | ars wi 1 


- 


| 
The coloured leaves, called petala, which encompaſs the other | 


talums of piece; or with ſeveral pieces; the firſt of which |. 


l 


ä 


| 


| 


which, according to Servius, ſignifies the bunch of a camel; 


Jear 1579. Their moſt ſignal exploit was the taking the] 


kind of fever ; wherein the ſkin breaks out in petechiæ, or 
purple ſpots. + 
The 9s fever is alſo called febris lenticularis, and pulicaris. 


See Supplement, article Fenris PETECHIALIS. 
PETERERO. See the article PxDxt Rv. . © 
PETER-pence, an antient levy, or tax, of a peny on each 

houſe throughout England, paid to the pope. 
It was called Peter-pence, becauſe collected on the day of St. 
Peter ad vincula ; by the Saxons it was called Rome feoh, i. e. 
the fee of Rome, and alſo Rome-ſcot, and Rome-pennying, be- 
cauſe collected and ſent to Rome z and laſtly, it was called 
hearth-money, becauſe every dwelling-houſe was liable to it, 
provided there were thirty-pence vive pecuniæ belonging to 
it; nay, and every religious houſe ; the abbey of St. Albans 
alone excepted. 
This Peter-pence was at firſt given as a penſion or alms, by 
Ina king of the Weſt Saxons, in the year 725. being then in 
pilgrimage at Rome: and the like was done by Offa king of 
the Mercians, throughout his dominions, in 794. 
It was not intended as a tribute to the pope, but chiefly for 

the ſupport of the Engliſh ſchool or college at Rome: the 
pope, however, went halves with the college; and at length 
ſwallowed almoſt the whole. | 
At firſt it was only an occaſional contribution ; but it became 
at laſt a ſtanding tax; being eſtabliſhed by the laws of king 

* Canute, Edward the Confeſſor, the Conqueror, Qc. 

The biſhops who are charged with the collecting it, employ- 

' ed the rural deans and archdeacons therein. 

Edward the III“ firſt forbad the payment; but it ſoon after re- 

turned, and continued till the time of king Henry VIII. when 

Polydore Virgil reſided here as the pope's receiver-general. 

It was aboliſhed under that prince, and reſtored again under 


Philip and Mary; but it was finally prohibited under queen 


Elizabeth, 
PETIT Cape. See the article Cap. 


| PETIT Serj in law. See the article SERJEANTY. 
PETALISM, PeTALI$MUs, IIETAALIZM OE, in antiquity, a erjeanty, in e the arti J 


PeTIT Jury. See the article Jury. 

PETTITA Terra. See the article SUMMoNs. 

PETITIO Induciarum, in the civil law, the ſame as imparlance 
in common law. See IMPARLANCE. 

PETITIO Principii, in logic, a begging the queſtion, or a preca- 
rious ſuppoling a thing to be true, or taking it for granted, 

When it really remains either dubious, or elſe is expreſly denied. 

PETITION, Parr io, a ſupplication in form, made by an 
inferior to his ſuperior ; eſpecially to one having ſome ju- 
riſdiction. | | 1 

5 lane, in our antient cuſtoms, a ſtone of wool. See 
TONA. 3 x 

PETRARIA, in antient writers, is ſometimes taken for a 
quarry of ſtone. x 

In other places petraria is uſed for a ſort of engine of war, where- 

with ſtones were caſt on the enemy; chiefly uſed in ſieges, &c. 

PETRE eil, ITETPEAAION, the ſame as petroleum. See PETROL, 

PETRIFACTION *, or PaTR1F1cAaT10N, in phyſiology, the 

act of converting fluids, woods, and other .aatters, into ſtone, 

The word is formed from the Greek grp, ſtone ; and the 

Ll—ͤatin fo or facio, to become, or to make. | 

_ The faculty of petriſying wood is aſcribed to ſeveral ſprings, 

lakes, c. and the antient naturaliſts mention a river whoſe 


waters turned bodies into , marble, by mere contact; nay, 


which, being drunk, petrified the viſcera of the drinker. 
lumen hebent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddit 
Viſcera, quad tactit inducit marmara rebus. | 
Seneca relates, that the mud of this river was of ſuch a nature 
as to harden and glue together the parts of bodies. As, ſays 
he, the duſt of Puzzuoli, by barely touching water, becomes 
ſtone; ſo this water, by touching any ſolid, penetrates and 
grovs to it: whence things caſt into it ate immediately taken 
out ſtones. Pliny obſerves very well, that wood caſt into this 
river is preſently found covered with a ſtony bark or rind; and 
ſubjoins the names of ſeveral other rivers hich do the ſame: 
particularly the river Silarus near Tarentum, whoſe waters are 
nevertheleſd found very wholſome . To Pliny'slift we might 
add many more among ourſelves; particularly the lake Loh - 
mond in Scotland, Loch Neagh in Ireland, cc. 
But, in effect, there does not ſeem any real tranſmutation of 
the woody nature into the nature of ſtone, in any of theſe 
caſes: all that is done is this; the ſtony particles, which before 
loated in the liquor, are now lodged on the ſurface, or depoſited 
in the pores of theſe ſubſtances, in ſuch manner, und in ſuch 
plenty, as to leave little elſe but the appearance of à ſtone. 
Petrifactions are moſt frequently nothing elſe but ineruſtations 
olf ſtony particles, which ſurround the bodies immerged, and 
as falts ſhoot upon and ad here to them.. 
Varenius has a conjecture, that waters only petri by 
means of cettairi minute, ſhatp, and pointed particles lodged 
therein, which cut the longitudinal fibres of the woc in an 
infinite number of points, and thus deſtroy the form by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from ſtoneea 
N car Nacſivan is a little river, whoſe water the people turn off 
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PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious ſect, which aroſe in France, 


| when his body was taken out of his grave, and burnt, —His 


' infuſed by baptiſm ; and that Jeſus Chriſt was pierced with a 


PETROL, Ps TrOLE uM, g. d. petræ oleum, oil of petre, or 


mies them with. 


b h ſubſtances. , n. 


ſiſtence, and a ſmell more approaching that of bitumen. . 
M. Boulduc has made ſeveral experiments on the petrol, 


water; falling from the upper 


from whom the Petrobruſſians were alſo called Henricians.— 
Peter the venerable, abbot of Clugny has an expreſs treatiſe 


juſtified by baptiſm ; in regard it is our own faith that ſaves 


o 


ETROJOAN 


- terranedus fires, which raiſe or ſublime the more ſubtile 


of Frarice; but the beſt ure thoſe in the duchy of Modena, 
firſt diſcovered by Arioſto, a phyſician in 1640. in a very 


. 


Ss 


bet: all that would riſe was oil; and that at the bottom of 


20 


mo 


a 


into little canals ; where, they ſay, in a little time it petrifies - 
and of this petrified water they pretend is built a_large cara- 
vanſera in the neighbourhood, | | 
Petrifications from waters, ot juices of the earth, are inconteſta- 
ble. In the place called les Caves Goutieres in France, the 
parts of the cave to the ground, 
immediately hardens into little ſtones, of ſuch figures as the 
drops falling either ſingly, or upon one another, chance to 
exhibit. . | 

Of this kind of caves we have alſo ſeveral in England: Pool's 
hole is one of the moſt remarkable. Mr. Derbam mentions 
another on the top of Bredon-hill in Worceſterſhire ; to 
which we may add another called the Elve-hole in Wither- 
lack in Weſtmorland ; lined a-top with theſe ſtalactical 
ſtones, hanging like icicles ; which are manifeſtly nothing 
elſe but exudations or exſtillations of ſome petriſying juices 
out of the rocky earth there. See Supplement, articles PE- 
TRIFACTION, and Sr AR. | 


and the Netherlands, about the year eleven hundred and 
twenty-ſix ; ſo called from their Jeader, Peter Bruys, a pro- 
vincial, 


The chief of Bruys's adherents was a monk, one Henry; 


againſt. the Petrobruffians ; in the preface to which, he reduces 
their opinions to five. heads. ARA 

t. They denied that children before the age of reaſon can be 
by baptiſm. 2. They held, that no churches ſhould be built, 
but that thoſe that already are, ſhould. be pulled down; an 
inn being as proper for prayer as a temple, and a ſtable as an | 
altar. 3. That the croſs ought to be pulled down and burn- 
ed, in regard we ought to abhor the. inſtruments of our 
Saviour's paſhon. 4. That Jeſus Chriſt is not in the euchariſt, 
and that this ſacrament is vain. 5, That ſacrifices, alms, 

rayers, c. do not avail the dead. | f 
F. Tangos objects Manicheiſm to the Petrobruſſians ; and 


ſays, they maintained two gods, the one good, the other evil: 


but this we rather eſteem an effect of his zeal for the catho- 
lic cauſe, which determined him to blacken the adverſaries 
thereof, than any real ſentiment of the Petrobruſſians. _ 
TES, the followers of Peter John, or Peter 
Joannis, i. e. Peter the ſon of John, who lived in the X11" 
century; whoſe doctrine was not known till after his death; 


opinions were, that he alone had the knowlege of the true 
ſenſe wherein the apoſtles preached the goſpel ; that the rea- 
ſonable ſoul is not the form of man ; that there is no grace 


lance on the croſs ere he expired, . - 

rock oil, an oleaginous juice, . iſſuing out of the clefts of 
rocks; and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings. , 
Beſide artificial and vegetable oils, i. e. thoſe drawn from 
plants, &c. by expreſſion ; there are alſo natural and mineral 
oils iſfuing of themſelves from the entrails of the earth, called 
by a common name petrol, or petrolea. _ Fe 
Theſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work of ſub- 


s of certain bituminous matters that lie in their way. 
Ticks parts, being condenfed into a liquor by the cold of the 
vaults of rocks, are there collected, and ouſe thence through 
clefts and apertures,” which the diſpoſition of the ground fur- 
Petrol, then, is a liquid bitumen, only differing by its liqui- 
dity from other bĩitumens, as aſphaltum, jet, amber, and the 

he naphtha, which is either a liquid, or at leaſt a very ſoft 
bitumen, is nearly ally d to petr ll. 
Hitherto there has been little petrol found, except in hot coun- 
tries. Olearius ſays, he ſaw above thirty ſprings of it near Sca- 
machia in Petſia: there are alſo petrols in the ſouthern provinces 


barren valley, twelye leagues from the city of Modena. 

Three canals are there dug with great expence in the rock; by 
which three different kinds of petrol are diſcharged into little 
baſons or reſervoirs: the firſt, as white, clear, and fluid as 
water, of a briſk penetrating ſmell, and not diſagreeable; the 
ſecond of à bright yellow, leſs fluid, and of à leſs briſk ſmell, 
than the white; the third of a blackiſh red; of thicker con- 


deſcribed in the TR Atad. of Stime. an; M. cc. xv. He 
that he could not raiſe from it any phlegm, or ſaline 
ſpitit,'by any diftillation; either in'balneo Matiz, or in a ſand- 
the pelican remained an exceeding fmall quantity of a thick - 
iſh, browniſh matter. . 
Hence, to uſe Dann it ought to be preſcribed 
t 


it is found very warm and penetrating; and is commeg 1, 
many outward complaints, rheumatic and art Ci 
and paralytic limbs. .Sce Supplement, article P 
PETRONEL, a fort of harquebuſs or hand-gun 
UEBUSS. 
PETROSA ofa, in anatomy, a denomination 
and ſixth bones of the ſkull, called alſo oz temperum 8 
they ſhew the age of man; the hairs hereon turning * 
fore any of the reſt. | re be. 
The upper part is ſquamous, or ſcaly ; the lower is pety 
i. e. hard or ſtony . and hence they come here to be Wy 
5 denominated petroſa.— my 
he ofa petroſa are the ſmalleſt proper bones of the crar; 
their upper part is ſemicircular, and their lower ig 3 
ſtructure. They are ſituated in the lateral and lower — 
of the head; bounded at top by the ſquamous ſuture 4 
Joins them to the parietalia; and behind by the lambdo 0 
which joins them to the occipital, and connects them to th m 
ſphenoides. Each has two ſinus's, before and behind th 
ſphenoides: the exterior lined with a cartilage, receiy; 
the proceſs of the lower jaw; the interior receives the low? 
pours of the ag! K of Ge dura mater, oy 
ach, again, has four proceſſes : three external, and one 
nal : of the external, the firſt is called 388 0 5 : 
-jugale ; the ſecond maſtoides or manimillaries ; the third ſhit, 
each whereof fee under its proper article, ; 
The internal proceſs is properly called the es petroſum: thi; 
pretty long and large, containing the whole meatus Audit 
and cavity of the tympanum. ; 
PETTEIA, HETTEIA, in the antient muſic, a Greek ter 
to which we have no correſponding one in our language, ; 
The melopceia, i. e. the art of arranging ſounds in ſucceſſon 
ſo as to make melody, is divided into three parts, which the 
Greeks call /ep/is, mixis, and chrefis ; the Latins ſurqti 
mixtio, and wſus; and the Italians preſa, meſcolamenyy, 1 
»ſo.—The laſt of theſe is alſo called by the Greeks, yu. 
petteia, and by the Italians pettia. 
Petteia, or pettia, then, is the art of making a juſt diſcern- 
ment of all the manners of ranging or combining ſounds 
among themſclves, ſo as they may produce their effect; i.. 
may expreſs the ſeveral paſſions intended to be raiſed : dus, 
e. gr. it ſhews what ſounds are to be uſed, and what not; 
bo often any of them are to be repeated; with which to begi, 
and with which to end; whether. with a grave ſound to ii 
or an acute one to fall, &c, a 
It is the petteig that conſtitutes the manners of the muſic; it 
being this that chooſes out this or that paſſion, this or that 
motion of the ſoul, to be awakened; and whether it be pro- 
7” per to excite it on this or that occaſion, —The petteia there- 
fore is in muſic much what the manners are in poetry, 
We do not ſee whence the denomination ſhould have been 
taken by che Greeks, unleſs from 7e7]:2, their game d 
. cheſs; the muſical petteia being a fort of combination and 
' arrangement of ſounds, as cheſs is of pieces called +7), 
calculi, or cheſs-men. | | 
PETTY bag, an office in chancery, the three clerks whereof 
record the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire; and 
make all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, &. 
PeTTY-fogger “, a little, tickling, ſolicitor, or jobber in hu- 
_- diſputes, without either ſxill or conſcience. { 
The word is formed from the French, petit, little; and the 


. 


Saxon, fogere, ſuiter, or wooer, 


PeTTy, or PeT1T larceny, in law, ſmall theft; or. the ſtealing 
of things under the value of twelve-pence, 

- The' puniſhment antiently was ſometimes the loſs of an eat; 
© ſometimes cudgelling : after Edward III. it was for along 
time whipping, but it is now tranſportation. 

PTT orders. See the article OxDtRs. | 
PE TT patees, among confectioners, à ſort of ſmall pies, made 
of a rich cruſt, and filled with ſweet meats. 

PeTTy fmgles, among falconers, are the toes of a hawk. 
PETTY taly, in the ſea - language, a competent allowance 0 
victuals, according to the number of the ſhip's companſ. 
PETTY, of PETIT treaſon, in law, the crime of a ferva' 

killing his maſter; or a wife's killing her husband, a <>" 
killing his parent, or a clergyman's killing his prelate, 9 
whom he owes obedience, ' 8 1 
The puniſhment of petty treaſon is, that the criminal ful 
drawn on 4 ſiedge, or hiirdle, to” the gallows, and des 
hanged. 9 990. 871: 24 11% 8 ; 
Ihe puniſhment of petty tres ſon in a'woman is the fame id 
tat of high · treaſon; viz. drawing, and burning alive. 
ETUM, wicotiana, or tobacco. be 2 Topacco: 
Pever. Ser the article PiVCo r. CENT 
PEVETS, in a watch, the ends of the ſpindle of a dare 
watch. The holes into which they run, are called proc” 

Lern, mt OT PRs Cen 
PEWTER, a faQitious metal, uſed iti dotmeſtie uten 
" baſis is tin, which is converted into pewter by the mixture 

-fix pounds of braſs, and fifteen pounds of lead, to an 


hritic paint, 


* See H Ak- 
given to the fi 


} 


juſt as it is, It is a remedy nature has prepared to our hands: 
15 a ; W 


, 


i 


| ; weight of tin, | See N | 800 
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P HA 


is compoſition, which makes 
—. for other occaſions, com 
ed with regulus of antimony, biſmuth, and copper, 
—— Aly ſerved for money. In the philoſoph. 
hare 11 — ſprite us, that K. James II. turned all 
er veſſels, c. of the proteſtants in Ireland he could 
into money; half-crowns were ſomewhat bigger than 
ther pieces in proportion. 
Peres — — in all payments: whence, our au- 
people abſconded for fear of being paid their 
mentions crown; pieces of this metal, with chi 
melioris teſſera fati. ; 
*, $AINOMENON, ſtrictly - appearance 
inary ce in the heavens, or on 
— — of the celeſtial 
and whoſe cauſe is not 


the common pewter, | 
pounded of tin, mix & 
in ſeveral 


| 


„an 
earth; either diſcovered 


bodies, or by phyſical experiments ; 
obere un is formed from the Greek pa, I appear. 


The 
teors, comets, uncommon appearances of ſtars, 
7 earthquakes, c. ſuch alſo are the effects of the 
agnet, hoſphorus, Cc. | 
The — of comets are inconſiſtent not only with the 
ſuppoſed in the Ptolemaic hypotheſis, 


: lity of the heavens 
— 2 with the plenitude of the heavens, aſſerted by the 


| 


beſt, which ſolves moſt phenomena. Sir 
I. Newton ſhews, that all the phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, which inter- 
cedes thoſe bodies; and almoſt all the ph4nomena of the leſ- 
fer bodies from the attraction and repulſion between their 
icles : ſo ſimple is nature. _ E ; 

xof a PHENOMENON. ARALLAX, 
AGE ENA“, in ſurgery, &c. a deep, bloated ulcer, 
which eats and corrodes the neighbouring parts. 
* The word is Greek, pay: avra, formed of pay, to eat. 
PuaGEDANIC medicines, ſuch as are uſed to eat off fungous or 
PHAGEDANIC ulcer, See PHAGEDENA, and ULCER. 
The ephemerides of, the academy of the curieſi nature 
relate, that phagedenic ulcers have been frequently cured only 
with ſheeps dung. | 
PHAGEDANIC water, in chemiſtry, denotes a water made 
from quick-lime and ſublimate ; ſ@ called from its efficacy in 
the cure of phagedenic ulcers. ; 
To preparethis water, they put two pounds of freſh quick-lime 
ina large earthen pan, and pour upon it about ten pounds of 
nin · water; theſe they let ſtand together two days,ſticring them 


C 3 
That hypotheſis 18 


rr 


tle, adding to it an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in powder; 


Eat 1 


the veſſel; The water, being ſettled, is fit for uſe, in the cleanſ- 
ing of wounds and ulcers, and to cat off ſuperfluous fleſh 
and eſpecially in gangrenes 4 * 

it a third or fourth part of ſpirit of wine. 


* 


= 


1 


that it was almoſt impoſlible to break them. 
It conſiſted of ei 
of battali 


* 


peculiar to them; whence, 
called the Macedonian pbalanx. 


vantage in valour and ſtrength over the Roman legion. 
HALANX 


three rows of ſmall bones, which form the fingers. 


laryeſt ; the ſecond 
third phalanx, 


HALEUCUS, or PrALzcivs, in pc 


frequently: at laſt leaving the lime to ſettle well, they pour off 
the water by inclination, filtrate it, and put it up in a glaſs bot- | 


which, of white, becomes yellow, and finks'to the bottom of | 


which caſe may be added to 
PHALANX, #AAATZ, in antiquity, a huge, ſquare, compact 
battalion, formed of infantry, ſet cloſe to one another, with 
their ſhields joined, and pikes turned croſs- ways; inſomuch 
{ ght thouſand men: Livy ſays, that this ſort 
on was invented by the Macedonians, and that it was 
among writers, it is ſometimes 
t. Evremont obſerves, that the Macedonian phalanx had the 
» PHALANGESs, is alſo applied by anatomiſts, to the 


© uppermolt phalanx next the wriſt is the longeſt and | 
is leſs, but longer and larger than the 


„a kind of verſe, 


PHA 


with black, and cloathed in ſheep ſkins, bearings baſkets full 
of various herbs, as chervil, branca urſina, violet, ivy, &c. 
The word is formed from the Greek, pzaaS, a pole, at the 
end of which was faſtened the figure of a human penis, made 
ol leather ; and 04p«, I bear. | | 
They danced in cadence, and were crowned with ivy, in ho- 
nour of Bacchus: carrying the phallus before them as the en- 
ſign of their office. | 
PHANATIC, PranaTicus, a viſionary z one who ſanſies 
ot thinks he ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, appatitions, or other ima- 
ginary objects, even when awake; and takes them to ba 
real. | 


Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriac perſons, 

lycanthropi, c. See PHRENETIC, Hy PocuonDRIAC, LY- 

CANTHROPY, Ce. 

Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiafts, pretenders to 

revelation, new lights, prophecies, &c. 

PHAN TASM, #ANTAZMA, PHANnTom, a ſpecies of an object 
thence retained in the 


perceived by an external ſenſe, and 
hantaſy. ; | 
PHANTASTIC, in muſic.— PHanTAsT rc fl, is a free, 
we manner of compoſition ; proper for inſtruments, See 
TYLE. 

PHANTASTICAL colours, is a denomination given by the Peripa- 

tetics to thoſe colours exhibited by the rainbow, or a priſm z 

they erroneouſly ſuppoſing them not to be real colours, but 

only phantoms, or deceptions of the ſight. N 

But many experiments of the moderns, and particularly thoſe 

of Sir . News, demonſtrate the contrary, and prove. 

them as real as any other colours in nature; 

PHAN TASY, or Fancy, the imagination ; the ſecond of the 

powers or faculties of the ſenſitive or rational ſoul ; by which 

the ſpecies of objects received by the common ſenſe, are re- 
tained, recalled, further examined, and either compounded, 
or divided, 

Others define the 22 to be phat internal ſenſe or power, 
whereby the ideas of abſent things are formed, and preſented 
to the mind, as if they were preſent. 

The ſeat or organ of this ſenſe-is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be the 
middle part of the brain; and its objects, all the ſpecies com- 
municated to it by the common ſenſe, by the comparing of 
which it fcames infinite others to itſelf, : 

In melancholic and mad men this faculty is very ſtrong, 
repreſenting many extravagant and monſtrous things; and 
framing its images as lively as thoſe of ſenfation : whence na- 
turally ariſe the viſions and deceptions thoſe perſons are 
liable to. | | 
In poets and painters the ſame faculty ought to be the pre- 
dominant one; to enable them to feign, and purſue, and ex- 
ecute their fictions or fables with more ſtrength, conſiſtency, 
and beauty. 

In men 11 ſuppoſed to be ſubject to reaſon, but in brutes it 
has no ſuperior ; this being the ratio brutorum, or what we call 
reaſon in brutes. | 

The phantaſy is free from the ligature, or ſuſpenſion of leep z 

2 our rea 3 n Pod 1 Foe 

me philoſophers uſe the word phantaſy in a more gen 
ſignification; viz. for what we uſually lf communis, the 

common ſenſe. . | * 

PHARISEES “, a celebrated ſet among the antient Jews; ſo 

called, ſay ſome, becauſe ſeparated from the reſt, by the auſte- 
rity of their life, and by their profefling a greater degree of ho- 
lineſs, and a more religious obſervation of the law. 

# This is the import of the word paris, in the Hebrew, or rather 
Chaldee tongue; whence is formed the Greek $2e404:S-, and 
the Latin Phariſæus.— St. Jerom, and ſeveral of the rabbins, 
maintain this etymology ; which is very agreeable to the ſtate 
and character of the Phariſees ; who werejnot only diſtinguiſh- 

ed from the reſt by their manner of life byt by their habit. 
It is very difficult to fix the preciſe origin of the Phariſees. The 
Jeſuit Serrarius places their firſt riſe about the time of Eſdras ; 
becauſe it was then that the Jews firſt began to have interpre- 
ters of their traditions. Maldonat, on the other hand, will not 


o 


in uſe among the Greeks and Latins; conſiſting, like the ſap- | have this ſect to have ariſen 8 Jews, till a little before 
Phc, of five feet; the firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, and | the time of Chriſt. Others, perhaps with more probability, 
© three laſt trochees. 5 d refer the origin of the Phariſees to the time of the Maccabees, 
Ade pbaleucus is very. proper for epigrams. Catullus excelled | Be this as it will, Phariſai/m is till the prevailing doctrine in 
mit. Its original author is not known. the Jewiſh religion; that vaſt number of traditions in the 


HALLICA 


q A. 1 1 


Athens, in honour of Bacchus. 
Pegaſus, a 
Bacchus to Ath 
tempt of the A 
— with an 
* * to get free 
ted the 


thenians.—, Soon after this, 


ve Bacchus in 


uity, feaſts or ſacrifices cele- 


ca were inſtituted on the following occaſion: one 
citizen of Eleutheris, having carried ſome ſtatues of 
ens, drew on himſelf the laughter and con- 
e people were 
epidemic diſeaſe; and, upon conſulting the ora- 
e of it, were anſwered, that there was no way 
mp: they did it, and thus inſtitu- 


Talmud, which bear ſo great a ſway among the Jews, com- 
ing all from the Phariſees. 3 

oſephus, who deſcribes their dogmata, ſays, that they attri- 
buted all to deſtiny, and to God; ſo, however, as not to de- 


prive man of his free 

plains: The a ieved, that all things were done by 
deſtiny, i. e. with God's foreknowlege, and in conſequence of 
his immutable decree; the will of man ftill remaining free and 


unaffected : fate, hoc , Dei pre ſcientia, & immobili decreto, 


— les ; wherein ſides the ſtatues and trophies of the | omaia geri; manente tamen libero humane libertatis aſſenſu. 
Ano, bore figures of the parts affected, tied to thyrſi. They owned the im ity of the ſoul, and a. future ftatez _ 
* OrHOR IS, AAAO OO,, in antiquity, a name given | but they admitted, at the ſame time, a kind of metempſycho- 
IL, I o certain mimes, who ran about the ſtreets ſmutted | ſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls. | 

UN Us. CHams, * | "SED Wo! 8 The 


WW 


y 3 Which Sixtus of Sienna thus e- 


P HA en 


The Pari ſres were great ſticklers for the allegorical or myſtical; Mercury alſo does the ſame—all the difference Letwe., .. 

ſenſe of TU wee z whence moſt of the converts made to and — of the moon, is, that when theſe are ſull, — tk 11 
Chriſtianity among the Jews were of the number of the Pha- between them and us; whereas, when the moon is full, we." the 
riſees. ' 5 105 3 — ron — ſun. 3 WM ue — 
DI . thing direM te, urn puz e aſtronomers a long time with hi * 
pi ee ee wand oy vs * * I rietyof prajer : Hevelius and others tound him, x, Maze oye 
| PHARMACEUTICA, +#APMAKETTIKH, that part of phyſic, | rical. 2, Triſphexical. 3, Spherico-anſated, 4. Elliptico-nts throug 
which directs the preparation and application of medicines. q Spherico-cuſpidated. But Huygens ſhews, that thoſe ma M. I 
See PHARMACY. 8 | „ rous phaſes were principally owing to the im rfection of Ph 
PHARMACOLOGY, a treatiſe of medicines, or the art of | teleſcopes. That great author, afliſted by the bet telefps, co fo. 
reparing them, judging of them, Ee. +5 412525 þ noted three principal phaſes, viz. Jan. 16. 1656, he Was rung! and er 
PHAARMACOPCEIA “, a diſpenſatory, or a treatiſe deſcribing] ORob. 13. brachiated z and Decemb. 17. 1657, anſated, 5 ol 

the preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their SATURN. | | l 


es, manner of application, c. | PHASES of comets. See the article Comer. 2 

| uſe: * en 55.009 from the Greek pappzxcr, remedy ; and | To determine the PH ASI8 of an eclipſe for any given timePing 

Tour, facere, to make. the moon's place in her viſible way for that moment. 

We have various pharmacopeia's ; as thoſe of Bauderons | thence, as a centre, with the interval of the moon's ſemich. Juven: 

vercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, Gr. meter, deſcribe a circle. Find in like manner the ſun's pig to be o 
Ws lateſt, and moſt in eſteem, are the Edinburgh and Lon- | in the ecliptic, and thence, with the ſemidiameter of the fy 

don diſpenſatories: but the moſt univerſal is Quincy's phar- deſcribe another circle: the interſection of the two circles 


{ 
macopœia. ; 4 a the phaſes of the eclipſe, the quantity of obſcuration, and the To 
_ PHARMACOPOLA *®, br pharmacopains, an apothecary; or a tion of the cuſps or horns. * nr" 
© perſon who prepares and ſells medicines. See AFOTHECARY. | PHASMATA, in phyſiology, certain appearances af ſrom triumy 
® The word is ſeldom uſed but b way of ridicule. It is formed | the various tinctures of the clouds by the rays of the heaven and ftu 

'* From the Greek papa, and oN wendere, to fell. luminaries, eſpecially the fun and moon. 


PHARMACUM, '#APMAKON, a medicament, or medicine; | Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different figures andy. 
- - whether of a ſalutary, or poiſonous quality. EO . ations of the clouds, and the appulſes of the rays of light; and, 
PHARMACY ®*,*APMA«tTIA, that branch of medicine, which | together with the occaſional flaſhings and ſhootings of diſk. 


PHILIPE 
lowers 


That ri 
\ teaches the choice, pre aration, and mixture of medicines, ent meteors, they have, no doubt, occaſioned thoſe prodices * 
2 FThe word is derived from the Greek gapuaxo?, remedy. armies fighting in the air, & c. of which we have ſuch fe. death; 
Pharmacy is divided into Galenical and chemical. quent accounts in moſt ſorts of writers “. V. 2 Maccab. 1 thon s 
Galenical PR AMA x, called alſo ſimply pharmacy, is that de- |  Melanchth. meteor. 2. Snel. de comet. ann. 1618. 
Mare} . Gfting in the knowlege and, Kircher, and his imitator Schottus, have erroneouſly end, PHILIT! 
Nee di W voured to explain the phznomenon from the reflexicn of ter PHILIZ] 
CTT 
OCbemical PHARMACY, called alſo ſpagirical and her met ical, is 3 air, — — . 1 love 
chat introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it ars diff Wiaterts ; armies pretended by ſeveral hiftorians to have been ſeen indy 515 
cConſiſting in the reſolving of mixed bodies into their com- ſkies, were no other than the reflexion of the like armies fü. PHIL 
| ponent parts, in * to ſeparate the uſcleſs and ill, and collect nfs part of the earth. Vid. Hif. Acad. R. Scins, a, 3 
and exalt th d. K 8 | . þ. 405, & ſeg. | 
| One of the chief obſtacles in the way of the improvement of PHEONS. i bee barbed-heads of darts, arrows d of ſever 
phyſie, is the phyſicians negleRing of pharmacy. — Simples, other weapons. 25 arroms, ati 
vulgar, familiar, eaſily prepared, and readily procured, Pliny | Pbeons are repreſented as in Tab. Herald. Fig. 79,—Sabl, i ** 
well obſerves, were the only remedies intended by nature : ſeſſe ermine between three pheons, by the name of Egenon 1 
| When fraud was got into the world, and men began to live by PfIIAL e, PnIAL A, a ſmall thin glaſs bottle, popularly call Phi,olog 


their wits, ſhops were ſoon ſet up; and life offered every man a vial. | 
0 ſale. Strait, innumerable compoſitions, and endleſs, | Ihe word is formed of the Greek ea, which ſignifies the ame 


licable mixtures, were cried up; the products of Arabia PHIDITIA, or PHILIT IA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated um 
and India were crouded into a draught ; and a plaiſter for a] pre:t N at L:cedzmon. 
it 


ttle ulcer fetched from the Red fea, Whereas the proper | The phiditia were ſ eld in the public places, and in the open 
| remedies are thoſe the poor every day meet with.— Hit. air: rich and poor aſſiſted at them alike, and on the ſame foot 

Net. ilk 24s & Þ>:.” ©. 11 at | Ing; their deſign being to keep up peace, friendſhip, and agu 
Characters in PHARMACY. See CHARACTER, | underſtanding, and equality among all the citizens great ad 
PHAROS, Punx, a lighthouſe, a pile raiſed near a port, where | ſmall. Bernegger ſays, they who attended at this feaſt, brout 
| a fire is kept burning in the night to guide and direct veſſels | each a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures of wine, called chu, 


Philolo 

univerſi 
Antient 
Eratofth 
who boi 
tonius ; 
nus. H 


' 146th o 
PAILOM 


a near at hand. | | | and five minz of cheeſe, and as much figs. f m_ 
. The Pharos of Alexandria, built in a ſmall iſland at the mouth | The phiditia of the Greeks were much the ſame with the de a 
of the Nile, was antiently very famous, inſomuch as to com- riſtia at Rome. See CRARISTIA. PHILON] 
© *municate its name to all the reſt.— The Coloſſus of Rhodes | PHILA DELPHUS, #1AAAaE£A4OS, in antiquity, a title r u- 2 
alſo ſerved as a Pharos. 18517 14%! name, borne by ſeveral antient kings; formed from the Get The Re 
 Ozanam ſays, Pharos antiently ſignified a ſtreight; as the Pha- e, friend, lover; and ade, brother; g. d. one wv hae 
ros or Pharo of Meſſina TS + loves his brother, or brethren. ma” ſeeds of | 
PHARSANG, or PAR As ANG. See PaRASANG. Ptolemy Philadelphus erected a library at Alexandria, and fu- uſed to 
PHARYNX, #APTTZ, in anatomy, the upper opening of the | niſhed it with 4000co, others ſay with 700000 volumes, U The Per 

c ſophagus or gullet, ſituate at the bottom of the mouth; and | the advice, and with the aſſiſtance, of Demetrius Phalers. which ar 
called alſo the faces. | It was the ſame Philadelphus, that procured the Greek we fafron. 


* The pharynx is that part more particularly called the gula, or | of the books of Moſes, called the Septuagint. 
"gullet; in which the action of deglutition commences ; and | Father Chamillart has a medal of the queen of Comgih 
where it is chiefly performed. , . which bears the title of Philadelpha, without any 2 
It is aſſiſted by three 1 of muſcles, which principally com- M. Vaillant tells us, that Philip king of Syria had alſo de 

- ' pole the pharynx. ie firſt called the fylopharyngens ſerves | Philadelphus.  - - 88 gs 

do draw up and dilate the pharynx the ſecond, the prerygo- | PHILANTHROPY, #marlporia, love of mankind, a gel Ptolemy 
. pharjngeus, ſerves to conſtringe it: the third, which is called | . benevolence towards the ſpecies. 5 
the a/ophageus, ſerves to cloſe it. See each under its proper | PHILAUTIA , A2 in the ſchools, ſelf le, * fh Leleucus 


„„ bc, _ fondneſs and complaiſance for a man's ſelf. _ ” PMILOSO 
PHASES , vagus, in aſtronomy, the ſeveral appearances, or | »The word is formed from the Greek g, amicus; ud lolophy ; 
quantities of illumination of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and . #pfe. „ . ud 
the other planets ; or the ſeveral manners wherein they appear | PHILIPPICS, PHILIPPIC&, t N, in ry The Fe. 
| illuminated by the ſun. a name given to the orations of Demoſthenes: againk mata or t 
| | . _ "© The word is formed from the Greek 9a, I appear, I ſhine king of Macedon. 8585 7 nt 


n ben en. 929 The Philippics are eſteemed the maſter- pieces of 1 1* Philoſophe 
I The variety of phaſes in the moon is very remarkable : | orator: Longinus quotes abundance of inſtances of the” The alc 

ſometimes ſhe increaſes, ſometimes wanes, ſometimes is bent | from them; and poirits out a thouſand latent beauties ru 
into horns, and again appears like a ſemicircle ; at other times | In effect, that pathetic wherein Demoſthenes excelled", * 

the is gibbous, and preſently again reſumes a full circular _ interrogations and apoſtrophe's wherewith be u HLogop; 


r ot Ts 7 | indolence of the Athenians, where could they a . log ſoug 
For the theory of the lunar. phaſes, ſee Moon,—As to the] employed ? how much delicacy ſoever there be in th* d mute or 
pPbaſes of Venus, the naked eye does not diſcover any diverſity * Leptines, the Philippics have yet the advan 55 ja and. 
in them; but the teleſcope does: Copernicus antiently pro- it, were it only on account of the ſubject, which g'© 5828 
* pheſied, that after - ages would find, that Venus underwent all] ſthenes ſo fair a field to diſplay his chief talent, we mean, 0 arrive ; 


de changes of the moon; which prophecy was firſt fulfilled | Longinus, that of moving and aſtoniſhing. 4 
_ by Galileo, who, directing his teleſcope t Venus, obſerved her Diooyſiue along hogan the oration on the - 
* Phaſes to emulate thoſe of the moon; being ſometimes full, among the Philippics, and places it the eighth in 0 — 

 lometimes » and ſometimes gibbous. / | tho' the authority of that great critic be of no 


PH I 


whereby Cicero charaQterizes the 


| jeſt 
that force and ngen? 
Philpics of Demoſt * and authorize the almoſt uni- 
hor inion of the learned, who reject it as ſpurious, 
verſal ke. Photius, and others, but, above all, the languidneſs 
es and the lowneſs of the expreſſions, which reign 
2 at the whole, father it on Hegeſippus. | 
Tourreil has given an excellent French tranſlation of the 
_ ew of Demoſthenes. It is an extraordinary thing to 
ay" ſpirit in a tranſlation z ſo much of the ſtrength 
” of Demoſthenes, re a modern tongue; and that 
as the Frenc 
wo . 4 applied to the fourteen orations of Cicero 
— Mark Antony. —It was Cicero himſelf that gave them 
this title in his epiſtles to Brutus; and poſterity have found it 
{ juſt, that it has been perpetuated to our times. ; 

l enal calls the ſecond the divine Philippic, and witneſſes it 
* of great fame, conſpicuæ divina Philippica fame. That 
— intitling his laſt and moſt valued or ations aſter the Phi- 

ier of Demoſthenes, ſhews the high opinion he had of them. 
. Philippics coſt him his life; Marc Antony having 
been ſo irritated with them, that when he was arrived at the 
triumvirate, he procured Cicero's murder, cut off his head, 
and tuck it up in the very place whence the orator had deli- 
the Philippics. * | 
libris Ts, A or party among the Lutherans; the fol- 


te * 

f Philip Melanchthon. AY 
5 — having ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the Ubiquiſfs, who 
w aroſe in his time; and the diſpute growing {till hotter after his 


hz the univerſity of Wittemberg, who eſpouſed Melanch- 
— opinion, were called, by the Flacians, who attacked it, 
Philippiſts. See UBrQuisrt. | 


* PHILITIA. See the article PHIDITIA. 
ha PHILIZERS, or FIL AZERSs. See FILAZER . 
i the PHILO, a term originally Greek, formed of 9:a® ,amicus,friend, 
e the or lover; now uſed in compoſition in ſeveral words in our 
N uage: as, | | 
* ll Elk b TERUs *, IAEAE TSE POx, a lover of liberty. 
lacel * The word is formed of , and epos, liber, free. 
. a PHILOLOGY *, *#IAOAOTIA, a ſcience, or rather aſſemblage 
of ſeveral ſciences, conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
* antiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. 
" * The un — from the Greek 9/2, and N, g. d. 
, lover of diſcourſe. 
ar Philology is a . of uin. 15 about all 
the ſciences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, Cc. 
* Philology makes what the French call the belles lettres. In the 
x 70 univerſities _ 3 called 1 or humaniores literæ. 
Antiently, phi was only a of grammar. | 
— — 1 was the firſt 
oy who bore the ſplendid title of Philologus, according to Sue- 
F we tonius; or that of critic, according to Clemens Alexandri- | 
, ar _ — 1 Ptolemy Philadelphus, and died in the 
I iad, - . | 
* PAILOMATHES „ #TAOMAOHE, a lover of learning, or 
* ſcience,” See Scikxck, KNoWLEGE, Ce. 
eds The word is formed from the Greek p, lover; and pay- 
eons —_— A „ 
in pharmacy, an opiate, or electuary, w 
oy there are two kinks. the 3 the — 
e 2 The Roman, called alſo the great Philonium, took its name 
= - ” lx ws Philo, who anc 0 It conſiſts * 
$ bane, pepper, opium, and other ingredients, It is 
. uſed to promote fleep, and — colds, colin, Se. 
_ The Perſian Philonium conſiſts of ſeveral ingredients, among 
* which are opium, terra figillata, lapis hæmatites, caſtor, and 
* ſaffron. It is uſed to flop hemorrhages, dyſenteries, &c. 
| PHILOPATOR *, dTAOHATYP, in antiquity, a title, or ſur- 
oe name, aſſumed by ſeveral of the kings of gypt and Syria ; 
Chet importing, lover of one's father. | 1 
| = word is formed from the Greek o, lover; and arne, 
er. . . 
1 gout Ptolemy Philepator ſucceeded Ptolemy Euergetes ; and had 
Þ for his ſueceſſor Ptolemy Philometor.—The Syrians had their 
a fp * eucus Philopator, Antiochus Phils tor, &c. 1 
Wy” "LOSOPHER, #IAOZO1OZ, a perſon well yerſed in phi- 
ophy 3 or who makes profeſſion of, .or applies himſelf to, 


the * of nature and morality. - N 
The ſects of philoſophers are very numerous; and their dog- 
nad or tenets very contradict * 


imont, and ſome of the chemiſts, denominat; 
0 — 0 chemiſts, denominate themſelves 


Fn: alchemiſts and adepti are frequently denominated the 
L /epbers, by way of eminence, N 

'L080PHERS. Lotion, See the article Lor Io. | 
HLOSOPHERS Stone, the 
oog. ſought- for preparation, 
mute or exalt impurer 
hold and filver, 


P 


which, when found, is to tranſ- 


;. eat the making of gold: the firſt, by { ion; f. 
y ſeparation ; for 
X *allirmed, that every metal yet known contains ſome quan- 


po 


ſeems to exclude the oration on 


greateſt object of alchemy, is al 
tals, as tin, lead, and copper, into 
w ze are three ways whereby the alchemiſts have attempted 
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tity of wr: only, in moſt, the quantity is ſo little, that it 
won't defray the expence of getting it out. : 
The ſecond is by maturation ; for the alchemiſts hold mercu- 
ry to be the baſis and matter of all metals; that quickſilver 
purged from all heterogeneous bodies would be much heavier, 
denſer, and ſimpler, than the native quickſilver; and that by 
ſubtilizing, purifying, and digeſting it with much labour, and 
long operations, it may be converted into pure gold. 
This method of maturation is only for mercury: the other 
metals it is ineffectual for, on two accounts: 1. uſe their 
matter is not pure mercury, but has other heterogeneous bo- 
dies adhering to it: and, 2. By reaſon the digeſtion whereby 
mercury is turned into gold, would not ſucceed in other me- 
tals, in regard theſe had not been long enough in the mines. 
Weight is the individual and inimitable — of gold, &c. 
Now mercury, they ſay, has ever ſome impurities in it; and 
thoſe impurities are lighter than mercury. Could thoſe be 
purged quite out, as it does not appear to them impoſſible 
but they might; mercury would be as heavy as gold; and 
what is as heavy as gold is gold, or at leaſt might very eaſily 
be made gold. | | 
The third method is, that of tranſmuting, or of turning of all 
metals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the fire, and 
caſting a — quantity of a certain prepatation into the fuſed 
matter; upon which the fæces immediately retire, are volatiliz'd 
and burnt, and ſo carried off; and the reſt of the maſs is turned 
into pure gold. That which works this change in the metals 
is called the philoſophers flone. See TRANSMUTATION. 
Whether this third method be poſſible or not, is very hard 
to ſay. We have ſo many teſtimonies of it from perſons, who 
on all other occaſions ſpeak truth, that it is ſomewhat hard to - 
ſay they lye in this, even when they ſay, that they have been 
maſters of the ſecret. All required is, they ſay, to do that by 
art, which nature does in many years and ages. For that as 
lead and.gold do but differ little in weight, therefore there is 
not much in lead beſide mercury and gold. Now, if I had 
any body which would ſo agitate all the parts of lead, as to burn 
all that is not mercury therein; and had alſo ſome ſulphur to 
fix the mercury ; would not the maſs remaining be converted 
into gold ? There is nothing in nature ſo heavy as lead, gold 
and mercury only excepted. It is evident, therefore, there is 
| ſomething in lead that comes very near to gold. But in lead 
there is alſo ſome heterogeneous matter different both from 
8 and gold. If now nineteen ounces of lead be diſſolved 
by the fire, and eight ounces be thus deſtroyed, they argue that 
we ſhall have the reſt good gold; the ratio of lead to gold being 


as eleven to nineteen, If then the philoſophers lone can purify 
the mercurial matter in lead, ſo as that nothing ſhall remain 
but the pure mercurial body, and you can fix and coagulate 
this, by means of ſulphur, out of nineteen ounces of lead you 
will have eleven of gold, Or, if you reduce the lead from 
eighteen to fourteen, you will then have converted it into 
mercury ; and if you further purify this mercury to the proper 
ſtandard, you will have gold; provided you have but a ſulphur 
to fix and coagulate it withal, Such is the foundation of the 
opinion of. the philoſophers lone: which the alchemiſts con- 
tend to be a moſt ſubtile, fixed, concentrated fire, which, as 
ſoon as it melts with any metal, does, by a magnetic virtue, 
immediately unite itſelf to the mercurial body of the metal, 
volatilizes and cleanſes off all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing but a maſs of pure gold. RE. 
PHILOSOPHERS Tree, a chemical preparation, called alſo arbor 
Diane, Diana's tree. See ARBOR Diane. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, ſomething that relates to philoſophy. See 
. ao file delt, 3 ib A 4 
hus we ſay a philoſophical theſis, a phileſephical principle, a 
philoſophica dente, &c, 7 | 
PHILOSOPHICAL ther. - See ETHER. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Criticiſm. See CRITICISM. 
PH1LoSOPHICAL Egg, among the chemiſts, is a thin glaſs body, 
or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg; with a long neck or ſtem ; 
uſed in digeſtions. | | 
Pa1Lo$OPHICAL Month. See MENnSTRUUM, MonTH. 
PH1LOSOPHICAL Tranſattions. See TRANSACTIONS, 
PHILOSOPHIZING, the act of conſidering ſome object of 
our knowlege, examining its properties, and the phznomena 
it exhibits, and inquiring into their cauſes or effects, and the 
laws thereof; the whole conducted according to the nature and 
reaſon of things, and directed to the improvement of r 
Rules of PHILOSO HEIN d, regulæ PHILOSOPHANDI, as efta- 
. bliſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton, are, 1. That no more cauſes of 
a a natural effect be admitted than are true, and ſuffice to ac- 
count for the phænomena thereof. ä 
This agrees with the ſentiments of moſt philoſophers, who hold 
that nature dees nothing in vain; and that it were vain to do 
that by many things, which might be done by fewer. 
2. Natural effects, therefore, of the ſame kind, proceed from 
the ſame cauſes, Thus, 4 gr. the cauſe of reſpiration is one 
and the ſame in man and brute; the cauſe of the deſcent of a 
ſtone, the ſame in Europe as in America; the cauſe of light 
the ſame.in culinary fire,' and in the ſun; and the cauſe of 
reflexion the ſame in the planets as the earth. | 
| 3. Thoſe 
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. Thoſe qualities of bodies which are not capable of being 
idhtened, and remitted, and which are found in all bodies | 
. where experiments can be made, muſt be looked on as uni- 
verſal qualities of all bodies. : © 
Thus wp extenſion of body is only perceived by our ſenſes, nor 
s it perceived in all bodies: but ſince it is found in all that we 
have pe of, it may be affirmed of all. So we find, that 
- ſeveral bodies are hard; and argue that the hardneſs of the | 
whole only ariſes from the hardneſs of the parts: whence we in- 
fer, that the particles, not only of thoſe bodies which are ſenſi- 
ble, but of all others, are likewife hard. Laſtly, if all the bo- 
dies about the earth gravitate towards the earth, and this ac- 
corditig to the quantity of matter in each; and if the moon 
gravitates towards the earth, alſo, according to its quantity of 
matter; and the ſea again gravitates towards the moon ; and 
all the planets and comets gravitate towards each other: it 
may be affirmed univerſally, that all bodies in the creation 
gravitate towards each other, This rule is the foundation of 
all natural philoſophy. 
PHILOSOPHY, #1AOZOtTA, the knowlege or ſtudy of na- 
ture and morality, founded on reaſon and experience, 
Philoſophy owes its name to the modeſty of Pythagoras, who 
refuſed the title, c wiſe, given to his predeceſſors, Thales, 
Pherecydes, &c. as too aſſuming; and contented himſelf with 
the ſimple appellation of g:ao0p@-, guafi pu Ths copνr a 
ſriend or lover of wiſdom. 
Chauvin rather derives the name from e, defire, or ſtudy, 
and c, q. d. fludium ſapientie ; and ſays, that Pythagoras, 
conceivine that the application of the human mind ought 
rather to be called Rudy than ſcience, ſet aſide the appellation 
wiſe, and in lieu thereof took that . wah or, having 
diſcourſed with great judgment and learning before Leontius 
king of the Phliaſii, that prince aſked him, what art he pro- 
feſſed ; of in what points his wiſdom chiefly lay? To which | 
he anſwered, that he neither underſtood any art, nor was he 
6e, but $exoo0pS-. Which title, St. Auguſtine obſerves, took 
ſo well with other authors, that whoever excelled in any thing 
relating to wiſdom or knowlege, had afterwards no other ap- 
pellation. Accordingly Socrates, Plato, c. ever refrained 
from the ſwelling title of ſepbos. | | | 
ParLoSoPHY is a term uſed in various ſignifications among an- 
tient and modern writers. In its laxer ſenſe, it ſignifies the 
love of truth: thus, Plato — —— calls it Vönoln ia. 
In other places it ſignifies the knowlege of many things: thus 
Zeno calls bileſophy, xaTaAan}is, comprehenſion, becauſe 
2 — truth. — Agreeable to which, is Cicero's 
definition of philoſopher, chat he is one who ſtudies to know 
the natures and cauſes of all things human and divine, and to 
attend to every good rule and method of life. 
PH1LOSOPHY, in a narrower ſenſe, is frequently confined to ſome 
one ſcience, or branch of ſcience: v. gr. to logic, as we find 


* 


it in Plato and Ariſtotle. ©. To phyſics, or the knowlege of 


nature: in which ſenſe it was air uſed in the Ionic ſchool: 
and to ethics, or the rules of mo 85 thus it is Clemens of 
Alexandria relates, that among the Greeks there are philoſo- 
: who hold diſputes about 8 Ty OY | 1 
'Agreeable to this1 lication, Pythagoras de ? 
2 meditation on death? by which, according to Plato and Cle- 
mens, is meant an ion or retirement from the body ; 
which Apuleius thus explains: A philoſopher is to ſtudy no- 
thing ſo much as to ſet his ſoul at liberty from its correſpon- | 
dence with the body: thus Cicero calls philoſophy, ar: vite, 
and Seneca, lex vite : and thus Plutarch—Conſtancy, fidelity, 
and a found mind, are the real philoſophy ; all the other parts 
of wiſdom, tending any other way, are prettineſſes and curio- 
fitics : and in this ſenſe it was, that phil/opby chiefly flouriſhed 
in the ſchools of Socrates, afterwards the Academic ſchool, 
3 among the Stoics. ay uſed by Py 
HILOSQPHY, again, is frequently uſed | thagoras 
for metaph — or the knowlege of God; which Plato calls 
the true philoſophy, others the prima philoſophia ; and in re- 
ſpect whereof, the Platoniſts call all other'philoſophy, noctur- 
nal, ruegen Q1\ogopie. | I | : 
— . knowſegs of ting 
one definition: Pbi is lege of thi 
natural, moral, ſupernatural, 225 notional; originally 2 
dy God to our firſt parents, and tranſmitted to us for the ho- 
_ © 'nour of the Creator, and the good of the univerſe. | 
I That definition of Epictetus is all pretty comprehenſive: Phi- 
- tofophy, he ſays, conſiſts in three things; 92 of pre- 
„the reaſon of precepts, and the proof of precepts. 
Some have given the following ny to the antient phi- 
- loſaphy, under its ſeveral ſtages : Philoſophy, fay they, became 
impions under Diagoras ; v:tious under Epicurus; itical 
under Zeno; impudent under Di z covetous under De- 
mochares ; voluptuors under Metrodorus ; fantaſtical under 
Crates; ſcurrilous under Menippus ; licentious under Pyrrho ; 
. ae infinite: 


Theoretical, or Speculative PHILOSOPHY, is that e 


oy 


foply || 


s and Plato | 
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Cicero makes us ſcrople to aver that there is |. 


| body or ſpirit, 
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nothing in the world, how abſurd ſoever, bu 
tained bs one philoſopher or other. * den 
From the firſt broachers of new opinions, and the firſt; 
of ſchools, philoſophy is become divided into innumery.n"® 
ſome antient, others modern: ſuch are the Platoniſtz. p ld, 
tics, Epicureans, Stoics, Pyrrhonians, and Academie Ne 
ſuch ate the Carteſians, Newtonians, Sc. See the A, 
Arines, &c. of each ſeQ, under its proper article, Pi = G. 
PERIPATETIC, EPICUREBAN, STOIC, Prargon, he, 
2 4 e men be de WTONIAN, Ge. Ac 
Philoſophy may be divi into two branch 
an unde two habitudes, theoretical = — Wb, 


mere contemplation, and which terminates therein, ol 
phyſics, which is a bare « plation of natyre, and 
Thee tical phil obs gab bs ws N 
oretical phi „again, is uſually ſubdivided ; 
kinds; 4 . or 15 5 * 
fics, or ontologia. 8 m 
e firſt conſiders being, abſtracted from all matter: iu c 
are ſpirits, their natures, properties, and effects. . 
The ſecond conſiders matter, and material things: in d;; 
are bodies, their properties, laws, &c. 1 
The third extends to each indifferently : its obje& are tie 
In the order of our diſcovery, or arrival at the 


them, phyſics is firſt, then metaphyſics ; the laſt * 
the two firſt conſidered together: after an acquaintance wi 
God, ourſelves, and natural bodies, we come to conſider 
is common to them all, or the attributes that agree toll; a 
thus hors a ſort of univerſal phileſophy, or doctrine & aun 
eral. 
But in teaching, or laying down, theſe ſeveral branche 
others, we obſerve a Ns order; beginning with the — 
univerſal, and deſcending to the more particular. And hence 
| we ſee why the Peripatetics call metaphyſics, and the Cate 
ſians pneumatics, the prima philoſophia, 
Others prefer the diſtribution of phileſephy into four part 
1. Pneumatics, which conſiders and treats of ſpirits. 2. $. 
matics, of bodies. The third compounded of both, anti 
pology, | —_ . 2 in whom both body and fic 
are found. 4. Onto hich treats of what is 
mon to all the other oe Fs 5 _ A 
Praftical PH1LosoPHY, is that which lays down the rule dt 
virtuous and happy life; and excites us to the practice theres, 
Practical Philoſophy is properly ethics alone, or the method a 
leading a virtuous and happy life. Yet moſt authors did 
it into two kinds, aste to the two ſorts of human actiau 
to be directed thereby; v:z. 1% Logics, which govern cops 
rations of the underſtanding. | | . 
2 properly ſo called, which direct thole of th 
will. f . 
Natural PII oSo HV. 18 1-1 {NATURAL 
Moral PRILOSO PHY. | See the articles j Mozart. 
PHILOSOPHY is alſo frequently uſed. for the particular dodtring 
or ſyſtem of opinions, broached by ſome conſiderable phil 
ſopher, and eſpouſed, and adhered to, by his followen. 


In this ſenſe we ſay the 
Ariftetelian {PERIPATETIC, 
Cartefian | e CARTESIAN. 
Epicurean | EPICUREAN. 
ermetical Puilosorhr. See ( HERMETIcAIL. 
Newtonian | NEw ToONMIAN, 
Platonic PLATONIC. 
Socratic (Sock ric. 


PHILOSOPHY is alſo uſed for a certain manner of pl 
ing; or certain principles, upon which all the inquiries there 
by made do turn” | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, 1 5 
Corpuſcular or Atomical 4 . 
See 


SOPHY, ATOMICAL. 
Mechanical PyrLogorpny. MECHANICAL. 
Experimental PyH1Losoray. ExPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, again, is conſidered with regard to the 9 d 

the 23 wherein it was taught. 5 | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, 


Scholaſtic or School PfILoSor HY. See SCHOLASTIC. 
New PHiLosoPAy, &c.. See MEcnAanicaAL Philo; 
HILTER, PII TIE, Praun, in pharmacy, & 
ſtrainer, or filter. FiLTER. 2 
PRIL TER“, $IATPON, is alſo uſed for a drug, or preparitdly 
or charm, which it is pretended will excite love. 
®* The word is formed from the Greek, cue, I lore; of put 


| Philters are diſtinguiſhed into true and ſpurious: the ff, 
are ſpells or charms, ſuppoſed to have an effect beyond 
ordinary laws of nature, by ſome magic virtue; ſuch in 
thoſe ſaid to be given by old women, witches, Cc. 
pe true philters are ſuppoſed to work their effect 1 w_ 
ral and magnetical power.--Therearemany enth a” 


— 


” d * 


f 
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: i heſe philters ; and allege matter of 
aho belive the den d, * — among the reſt is Van 
—— who ſays, that, upon holding a certain herb in his 

' and taking afterwards a little dog by the 
ame hand, the dog followed him where-ever he 


rted his former maſter. _ 1 
went, , only demand a conformation of mumia; 


on this principle, he accounts for the phænomena of love | 


f an herb : for, ſays he, the heat 
ranſplanted * hte — ocke coming alone, but animated by 
ations of the natural ſpirits, determines the herb . 
2 — man, and identifies it to him: having then recei 
— — it attracts the ſpirit of the other object magne- 
- and gives it an amorous motion. But all this is mere 
— * ill philters, whatever facts may be alleged in their 
imeras. 
ava re cn dds, ſomewhat of Kin to that of a phil- 
c to cantharides taken inwardly : theſe, it js true, tend to 
a love, or rather luſt; but it is luſt in the general, not 
2 to any particular object; and they do it no other- 
wiſe, than by irritating the fibres of the nerves and muſcles, 
whoſe a&tion the emiſſio ſeminis is effected. 
TRATION, or FILTRATION, the ſeparation of the finer 

1-8 of a fluid from the coarſer, by paſſing it through a fil- 
j viz. a linen- cloth, ſhammy ſkin, brown paper, or the 
; ILTRATION. 

WR 4 * in medicine, a diſeaſe of the penis, 

wherein the przputium is glued, or ſtrongly conſtringed, upon 
the glans ; ſo as not to be capable of being drawn back, to 
uncover the glans. 8 i 
„ The word is Greek, and properly ſignifies a ligature with 
| packthread, pH denoting packthread. 

Sometimes a phimoſis conceals ſhankers on or about the glans ; 
and ſometimes it is ſo yiolent, as to prevent the flowing out of 
the matter; whence it cauſes an inflammation or mortification 
of the part. When the prepuce is detained behind the glans, 
the caſe is called a paraphimeſis, 2 
The cure of a paraphimoſis in no- wiſe differs from that of a 
plinoſu, except in the uſe of injections; and, in both caſes, if 
they {till prove obſtinate, the prepuce muſt be cut, in order to 


communi 


. 
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oss is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein the eye- 

lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of ſome glutinous 

matter, that they are not to be opened. | 

HLEBOTOMY , gasPorour>,, in medicine and ſurgery, 

bleeding ; or the art or operation of letting blood. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, p, vein; and 
Tiurew, to cut. 

Phlebotomy is a ſpecies of eyacuation of the utmoſt importance 

in medicine: an idea of its effects, with the reaſon of its uſe, | 

may de conceived from what follows: 

| is evident the blood thrown out of the heart, while it ſtrikes 

upon the antecedent blood, and drives it forwards, transfers to 
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in its own motion. Hence, if the blood be drawn out of the ba- 
flic vein of the right arm, the ſucceeding blood, or that carried 
by the axillary artery, or right | ſubclavian, will be leſs hin- 
ered in its motion, than it was before that vein was opened: 
for part of the blood being taken away by the opening of that 
ren, there remains behind a leſs quantity in the axillary vein, 
or leſs is contained between the farther extremity of the axil- 
lay artery and the heart, than was before; therefore the blood 
being let out by the vein, the remainder in the artery will be 
le impeded in its motion than before. 2 


dein that is opened, will flow with a greater velocity aſter the 


IS 


ing out of the vein in the arm, that thrown out of the 
art into the -abrta will find leſs reſiſtance in the aſcending 
trunk, than in the deſcending ; and will therefore flow faſter 
in the aſcending than in the deſcending trunk; and thence too 
N leſs reſiſtance in the right ſubclavian artery, than in 


th, i hence appears, that the blood being let out of a vein 


* contiguous to it, than, through the thoracic artery, or the 


Fit ſcapulary, which is likewiſe contiguous to it; becauſe, 


U 
ERS 
* 
. 


there is proportionably a greater impediment to 
n. the blood — „than in that of 
aneh or the right axillary, is greater than in the left, the 
dea in the right thoracic will alſo be greater than in the 
Rout at wn fn d. Ser is manifeſt, the blows being 
Kain: in the right arm, the greateſt -velocity of the 
— ood will HRS artery of 2 it 
Ade ne, Lnpties its blood into the vein that is opened; 
* velocity will be in the thoracic artery, or 
t the vel lame ſide, going out from the artery. 


reduce it to its natural ſtate or ſituation. See PARAPHIMOSIS. | 


it part of its own motion; and it is therefore ſo much retarded | 


Hence the blood of that artery, which communicates with the | 


werture is made, than before. "Conſequently, while the blood | 


engt am, the remaining blood. in the right axillary arte- | 
"ns, with a greater velocity, into the artery of that arm that 


unt the blood is not ſuppoſed to be drawn out from any vein | 
yung to the thoracic artery, or into which this 'dif- | 


en. But, becauſe the velocity of the blood in the ſubcla- | 


PL: 


axillary, and thoracic artery on the left and oppoſite fide ; and 


the aorta, 
On this view, it may eaſily be gathered what is to be done in 
the ſeveral circumſtances of blood-letting : for inſtance, if we 
would prevent the increaſe of any humour from the blood 
ſtagnating in the left leg, or bring it about, that as little blood 
as poſſible ſhould flow to that leg in any given ſpace of time; 
„blood is to be taken from the arm or leg of the right ſide; 
becauſe this is truly making what we call a revulſion. 
Again, if tne blood be drawn away on the ſame fide, and 
from ſome vein that receives the blood from a branch of that 
trunk, which tranſmits it to the ſwelled part, it will occaſion 
a greater derivation of blood to that limb for a few moments: 
and this is all that can make any difference between the dif- 
ferent parts from which the blood is drawn. 
As to what relates to the whole habit; in all lentors and viſci- 
dities, if there be a due ſtrength and elaſticity remaining in the 
ſolids, phlebotomy will make the remaining blood circulate the 
faſter, and become thinner and warmer; but, in a plethora 
from a debauch, or too large quantities of ſpirituous nouriſh- 
ment, or from a diminution of perſpiration, where the blood 
yet retains its natural fluxility, phlebotomy will make the re- 
5 maſs circulate flower, and become cooler, 
In the former caſe, a diminution of the reſiſtance of the blood- 
veſſels will increaſe the contractile powers of thoſe veſſels, and 
make them beat faſter, and circulate their contents with great- 
er re but, in the latter caſe, a diminution of the quan- 
tity of a ſpirituous blood will lefſen the quantity of ſpirit ſe- 
creted in the brain ; the conſequence of which will be, that 
the heart and arteries will not contract ſo often, nor ſo ſtron Ys 
as before; and therefore the blood will move flower, and 12 
come cooler: and on theſe things depends the whole doctrine 
of blood- letting. ; 
PHLEGM, e H, in chemiſtry, an aqueous and inſiipid fluid, 
ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies; coinciding with 
what the other philoſophers call water. 
Phlegm makes the fourth of the chemical elements, or elemen- 
principles. | 
In the diſtillation of vinegar, as alſo of all minerals and inodo- 
rous nn hblegm comes out firſt; in that of wine, laſt. 
This płlegm is ſuppoſed to be the common vehicle and diluter 
of all ſolid bodies; and in proportion to its quantity in 
their mixture are the other parts more languld and diſabled in 
their attraction: yet, on the chemiſts ſyſtem, phlegm ſhould be 
a principle of action, as being neceſſary to the diſſolution of 
3 in bodies, and without which the ſalt muſt remain in- 
ve. 
It is much to be queſtioned, whether. this phlegm can ever be 
N without ſome mixture of other matters; that, which 
as the leaſt of them, "muſt come neareſt to the nature of a 
1 and, on that account, rain- water ſhould afford it 


bles, always carries with it ſomewhat of the ſmell of the vege- 
table, which it derives partly froni the oil, and partly from 
the ſpirit reſiding therein. 
reiterated diſtillations, lays aſide moſt of its ſmell, and 
proaches nearer to pure water; but it never becomes Kae 
ſuch. Add, that the pureſt diſtilled water, if expoſed a few 
days to the ſun, is much changed, and rendered turbid. , 
That phlegm is not an elementary body, Mr. Boyle 


and moft liquors, have qualities that make them differ from 
mere water, and alſo from each other : the phlegm of vitriol, 
that author obſerves, is an effectual remedy againſt burns, and 

a valuable noſtrum for diſcuſſing hard tumours ; and that of 
vinegar will extract a. ſaccharine ſweetneſs out of lead, and 
even diſſolve corals with long digeſtion ; and that of ſugar of 
lead is ſaid to diſſolve even pearls. | ax 
In effect, the characters which ſerve to denominate a fluid, 
phlegm, or water, among the chemiſts, are inſipidity, and vo- 

| latility; er has both theſe, which no body pre- 
tends to be phlegm. Add, that it appears, from ſeveral expe- 
riments, that water itſelf, by repeated diſtillations, may be 


has a much fairer pretence to be an element, than any other 
of the tria prima. arſe e 8 

Add, that, as to the qualities which occaſion that name to be 
given any viſible ſu viz. its being fluid, inſipid, and 
inodorous, we have-never yet ſeen any of theſe ſeparated ſub- 


- deſtitute both of taſte and ſmell. 


rious operations of the fire on the matter of a concrete, ſeveral 

partieles of that matter are reduced to a ſhape and ſize, requiſite 
to compoſe ſuch a liquor as the chemiſts call phlegm, or water. 
PrLEGM, in the 'animal'ceconomy, is one of the four hi 
whereof the antients ſuppoſed the maſs of blood to confift. 

_ - Phlegm is the ſame that is otherwiſe called pituita. Seo Pi- 


uy 
* * —_ 


\. 1 Scity of the blood will be far leſs in the brachi 
is Weib, Crna i ene ho 


. g * 
* ,TUITA, _© n - 
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leaſt of all in the arteries ariſing from the deſcending trunk of 


Phlegm, Boerhaave obſerves, drawn by diſtillation from vegeta- 


ſame phlegm, by frequently 


from its different powers and properties : the phlegm of wine, 


converted into earth; yet water, the ſame author obſerves, 


ſtances, which the chemiſts call pm, which were perfeAly 

2 e eee wont ee e 
will each yield a 2 om; which can no 

E — t, among the va- 


ent fromthatof 


PHI. EGMAGOGUE , @AETMATINTOEFE, a medicine proper 
to purge pblegm, or pituita. 
The word is formed from the Greek , pitaita; and 
aſtey, to drive or draw. 
Agaric, hermodactyls, turbith, and jalap, 4 reputed phieg 


PHLEGMATIC, * ATIKOE, 2 * wherein 
ä pituita, 18 . our. 
13 to rheums, defluxions, 


PHLEGMON *, #AEFMONH, in medicine, a 
| for all bot or inflamed tumours, formed in the f or bloody 

parts oſ the body. 

Res, * The word is formed from the Greek 9auſu, to burn, or in 

An inflammation, attended with a conſiderable ſwelling of the 


ſti phlegmon. 
Fade be gotta Hhudable, and only peccant in quan- 


| n 4 non 
corrupted and adulterated with bile, or pituita, it is call- 
n . of the ery- 


blood, here — produces an heat, redneſs, ten- 
- fion, renitenty, pulſation, and great pain, —The bubo, car- 
duncle, furuncle, puſtules, and other tubercles ariſing from the 
2 Ba all reducible to the phlegmon, &c.— The ophthal- 
ſquinancy, and even pleuriſy and 
we ſpecies of the phlegmon.. See each under its proper 
. OrurnAIMIA, &c 


e = 


 THALMIA. 


PHLYACOGRAPHIA . 


among the antients, a merry and 
ue imitation of ſome 


grave and ſerious piece; particu- 


- larly a tragedy traveftied into a comedy. | 
_ ® The word is formed from the Greek I nes | 
or caves, trifler, of pave, nugor. 


The parodies, which have been made of ſome parts of the beſt 


val queens of „from the Rival gueens of Lee; and ſome 


of operas, the muſic whereof is applied to ow and ri | 


* words; come under tlie phlyacographies 
25 FHLYCT ANZ, SATKTAINAT, little white / iching pimples, 
or veſiculæ, on the ſkin, chiefly between fingers, 
and about the ; ind lt of © tangad rum. 
tetters. are cured like other cutancous eruptions. 

Put vera alſo denote little ulcerous veſicles, arifing ſome- 
times on the adnata, and ſometimes on the cornea, of the eye, 
like ſo many little bladders full of water: they are popularly | 

Called 2 in the eyes. 

They appear like grains of millet ; and, when produced by a 

| humour, occaſion violent pain: the puſtules | 
adnata. are red; thoſe on the - cornea are blackiſh, if 


i bu whiter if deeper They are cured by | 


OO The ven ma from the Greeks h-, one. dali. 
'4 

The phhyſtæna is 2 virulent diſeaſe The buboes it occaſions 
a profit 


8 Lr 1 

They are e by no, Tharp humour; and 

ariConall pars oft e OFF, Are mol Gangerous get || 
©" the cornea the eye. 

CIAN Character. See the article CHARACTER. 
redneſs, with bliſters, ak places it wpghid 1. 
| „ *. The word is formed from the Greek, gore, red 
are muſtard-ſeed, pepper, veſicatories, e 

| Peng we ads ev — par heya 
on, and to divert it from the part 
| , $OINTz, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth - 
cw hemiſphere ; unknown to the antients, and nods; 


our northern parts. 
ene 


\ | / 


PHONASCIA *, $QNAZKIA, the art of forming the lune 


Theſe combats continued to be held in the time of G 
of managing the voice, were called 
— — 5 &c. 

PHONICS , 9NIKH, the docrine or ſcience of fs, 
— flefted. Theſe branches the biſhop of Fe erns, in alluſon t 
PHLOGOSIS, „AOrazIE, in malicles, ſometimes denotes a | 

g gentle, it is | 
called a ph g; when very ſevere, a chemoſis, See eee Ort | 
body. 


1 


| Add to theſe, that, by placing the ſonorous body nen wie, 
its ſound is mollified; that, by rn 


| is conveyed to a greater diſtance 
I wh FER avg eee Fc. 


1 or near the ſurface of water, ot thatd 


into the itch, and ſometimes into 


*- ear-inſtrument ; and by a 
' inſtrument. 


; ral kinds of artificial echoes ; for, pt any ſound al 


PHONICUM centrum.  CContaun. 
PHONOCAMPTICUM centrum. 1 See 1 CENTRUM. 
PHOSPHORICAL column. | CoLuns. 


I | PHOSPHORUS, #NE4OPOE, a matter, which ſhines, ore 
| bud, Hontapcouly, and without the application of aj bi- 

livid, pale, black, or of any colour differ- | 
natural fleſh.; and, n f 


Natural ProsPHORI are matters, which become Juninos' 


; &c. of ſeveral animals; 
tain manner; ſuga 
place; ſea - water, and ſome mineral waters, when 
| tated;/a-cat's.or/horſe's back, duly\rubbed with me | 
in the dark; nay, Dr. Croon tells us, that, upon 


1 eee | 


| ſpeak of this bird as fingle, ar the only one of | 
nd hopes i off of an cle; tw had | 

2 with. a beautiſul plumage ; its neck covered 

of a-gald-colcur, and the reſt of its body pur- 


; r intermixed with carnation.z and its 
e * five or ſux 


ny ty lr! | | rr 41 
Barametricaly or mercirial Peer Ren un-. 
| ſerved, that the mercury of hi when 


EH © 


hundred years in the wilderneſs ; that, when thus ag, 
age, it builds itſelf a funeral pile of ſweet wood, ans ral 
— then it fires it with the wafting of its wings, ad. 
itſelf ; and from its aſhes ariſes a worm, which, j 

gro owschp to be another phœni x. m dme, 

ence the Phænicians gave the name phoenix to 
tree; by reaſon, when burnt down to the very 
turally riſes again fairer than ever. 


the pon. 
root, it ty. 


vpice. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, gary, voice. 


In antient Greece, there were combats o 
bliſhed for the voice, as well as oth ther parts of d. © 
naſtice. oo 


and they were theſe that brought the phonaſcia into y ma 
Hence the maſters of this art, and thoſe who taught the xx 


a ci, Oy 
- their tutorage were put all hol d. porn, wh 
comedians on, 


otherwiſe called acouſtics. 
®* The word is derived from the Greek, corn. voice, or ſound, 


Phonics may be conſidered as an art analogous to optics; 
and may be divided, like that, into direct, refratted, wine 


the parts of optics, denominates phonics, diaphonics, and d. 
taphonics. | 

Phonics is improveable, both with regard to the objed, the 
medium, and the organ. 

As to the objeR, ſound, it may be improved, both with regui 
to the begetting, and the propagating, of ſounds, 
The firſt, in ſpeaking or pronouncing, in whiftling * 
ing, or hallo wing, or luring, which are all diftin& arts, uw 


all improveable.-—The ſecond, by the poſition of the oon 


With regard to the medium, phonics may 

the thinnebs and quielcency Meret, and by the anne bd 
placed near a ſmooth. wall, either plain or arched, ch 

"= cycloidally or elliptically : whence ariſes the then i 


ring. places. 


Fr argrgr gg SES wewanc 


on uneven proud 


As to the „ which is the ear, it is helped c 
near a wall den eſpecially at one end of an arch, L 


e earth 
And alſo by inflruments, as the ſtentorophonicon, or ſeat 


trumpet. - 

Alſo b an inſtrument to belp weak. cars, 2s ſpeflcs l 
eyes; by an inſtrument; to take in vaſtly remote ſound, 
teleſc do objects; by a microphone,  or.. magniffug 


polyphone, or multiplying a: 
may be improved by i 


; Cataphonics, or reflected hearing, 


ing, either 2 or obliguely, on any denſe. body «1 
ſrycoth ſurface, ether plain or 2 is beat hack ag 
or reflected; i. e. it echoes mare or leſs 


* The wonſ i formed om the Gre gay ights wi 


Pheſphori are either natural or artificial. 


certain times, without the afliſtance of any art or 1 
Such are the glo- worms, frequent in our colder count 


I] : 4 other inſects ber cout 
. PH GMUS* SQINITMOE, a medicine, which produces 1 N 1 


— the eyes, blood, — fem; is 
_ — — 
r and ſulpbur; when e 


' own body briſkly-with-a- well-warmed ſhirt; bo has 


made both to ſhine; and Dr. Sloane adds, n be kw 
| 22 r whials kacke 


ine aſter much 


dar place, emitted light; with this ei 
G 
| 


* 


10 


+ againſt the fide of the receiver, and gave all around the appear- 
| mee of fon continuing thus till the receiver was half · full 


mass 
fri 


have no ſenſible heat; and are called the Bononian and Her- 
The burning Puosrnonvs 


herbe ſnorogdinui, ſolid, and liquid 
e n nus, ſolid, and liquid. 
apc 


ee of fd l 2 53 
Pnosenonus, or PHOSPHORUS of urine.— 
r ity. of urine of .beer-drigkers to the 

. Ons up in an earthen veſſel, and ſet | - 


PHO. 


only ſee when below it, where it appeared as if adhering to 
the upper ot found in the mercury of all barometers 


— om ding, the vacuum in the tube increaſ- 
qr iſſues wag the 323 to fill up this exceſs of 
ings me very fine ſubtile matter, before diſperſed throughout 
2 of this mineral; and that, at the ſame time, there 
— * the pores of the tube another fine matter: thus, 
the belt matter emitted from * mere 2 as ar — 
; iking impetuouſly againſt that received from 
bas effect Dich Deſcartes's firſt element 

- {| the ſecond x that is, it produces the motion of light. 
22 56 then, is not the phænomenon common to all baro- 
7 Jo this he anſwers, that the motion of the ſubtile 
matter out of the mercury may be weakened, and prevented, 
by any heterogeneous matter collected on its upper ſurface, 
into a kind of pellicle ; fo 8 light ſhould never appear, 

the mercury is perfectly pure. f 
3 — confirmed from the experiments of 
ſeveral barometers, which he made according to this plan; 
but the royal academy of ſciences, who repeated experiments 
with barometers made after the ſame manner, did not meet 
with the ſame ſucceſs ; the light being found in ſome, but not 
in others. / 


* in the different qualities of the quick- ſilver: in ſome, he 
obſerved, they uſed quick - lime to purify it; in others, ſteel- 
flings. The mercury, then, riſing in the diſtillation, and paſſ- 
ing through the lime, might take away ſome parts thereof, 
capable, by their extreme eſs, to lodge in its interſtices. 
Hence, as quick-lime always retains ſome particles, it is 
poſſible, in a place void of air, where they wum at liberty, 
they may produce this luſtre. _ 
Mr. Haukſbee has ſeveral experiments on the mercurial pho/- 
phervs.—Paſling air forcibly through the body of quickſilver, 
in an exhauſted receiver, the parts were violently driven 


of air. | 

tom other experiments, he found, that though the appearance 

of light was not producible by agitating the mercury in the 

fame manner in the common air, yet that a very fine medium, 
_— roaching to a vacuum, was not at all neceſlary. 


, laſtly, from other experiments he found, that mercury 


incloſed in water, which communicated with the open air, by 
a violent ſhaking, of the veſſel wherein it was incloſed, emitted 
cles of light in great plenty, like little ſtars. _ 

including the veſſel of mercury, &c. in a receiver, and 

exhauſting the air, the phznomenon was z and, up- 

on ſhaking the veſſel, inſtead: of ſparks of light, the whole 

1 nen continued circle of light. / 

icio PHOSPRORT are ſuch as owe their luminous quality to 

ſome art or preparation. R * 

Of cheſe there are three principal kinds: the firſt burning, 

which conſumes every combuſtible it touches; the other two 


metic pho dborus ods. of | | Cs a 

; de made of urine, blood, hairs, 

4 of any part of an animal, that yields an oil by 

ion. The matter it is moſt eaſily drawn from is hu- 
man urine. It is of a yellowiſh colour, and of the conſiſtence 
of hard wax, in the condition it is left by the diſtillation z and, 
in this ſlate, is called phoſphorus fulgurans, from its coruſca- 

mm 1 ſmaragdinus,/ becauſe its light is frequently 

given or blue, eſpecially in places that are not very dark. It is 

alo called ford phoſphorus, from its conſiſtence. ., , 

a e apd, in that e, 

Itma be ground n in which caſe, 

i makes a luminous unguent. 

/ Nous e ſame prep; 

1 — | e | n 
as invented by Mr. Kunkel, chemiſt of the elector of Sa- 
uy ; 43 EB oy ly by M. Kraft, a phyſician of 

to Mr. Boyle. 


by whom it was communicated Boyle 4 

® 1696, Me. Fire publiſhed a treatiſe experly on i ut 
rein; and, in 1680... Mir. Boyle publiſhed another in Eng 
M n us SY 9 
Ou made it at Paris in 1679. and com- 
Manieated eee | 


oa four months in a cellar, to ferment and putrefy.— 
tf thi urine, end pot fitted to a Jong 
de urine, and put it into a, retort, fitted to à long- 
ns receiver, with ITS quarts of water in it —Di- 


powder. of pot-ſhreads, with one | 


: nes below, its equilibrium with the air, the light was | 


| j examinin the circumſtances of this phæ- 
M. Bernoulli, upon a Chution of the ſame: he imagines, that, 


therefore, conjectured, that the difference con- | 


.no change is perceivable. 
when cloſe ſtopped, eſpec 


phoſphorus. F | 
Bonoman PHOSPHORUS,—The ſecond kind of artificial pho 
rus is a preparation of a ſtone called the Bonowan ſtone, from 
| a city of that name in Italy, near which it is found. 
- The firſt who undertook to make this ftone luminous, was a 


tus, &c. have deſcribed 


This Phe 


= 
= 
5 


: 


anaked fire, in a reverberatory furnace; at firſt gently; ] 


PHO 


after two hours, augment the fire gradually, till all the black 
fetid oil be den off —RaiG cl de ny higheſt degree ; 
upon which, white clouds will come into the receiver, aid fix, 
by little and little, on one fide, in form of a yellowith kin 
and another part will precipitate to the bottom in powder, — 
Keep the fire thus violent for three hours, till no more fumes 
ariſe, —Let all cool, and unlooſe the veſlels ; and, throwing 
more water into the receiver, ſhake all well about, to looſen 
what ſticks to the fides.—Pour the whole into a glaſs-veſlel, 
to ſettle. ö 
The volatile ſalt will now diſſolva in the water, and the pheſ- 
phorus and oil will fink to the bottom; then pour off the wa- 
ter, and, 4 the remaining part together, put it into a 
laſs- veſſel, with a little freſh water, and digeſt it in a ſand- 
eat, ſtirring it from time to time with a wooden ſpatula. 
By this means, the pheſphorus will ſeparate from the oil, and 
ſink to the bottom: pour off the oil, and make up the Pho. 
bs while hot, into ſticks for uſe. 
xerhaave gives us other ways of preparing phoſphorus. Recent 
urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four days in a tall glaſs, 
with an heat no greater than that of an healthy man, grows 
ruddy, fetid, and cadaverous : this digeſted urine, being put 
to diſtil in a retort, yields a clear fetid liquor, then a yellow 
volatile ſalt, which, evaporated to the conſiſtence of a ſapa, 
and mixed with four times its weight pf dry ſand, and the dif- 
tillation continued in a covered retort, there ſucceſſively comes 
over, by greater and greater degrees of fire, a fetid brown oil, 


bluiſk fumes, and, . 8 12 ſhining matter, which ſinks 
ph, 


in water, and is the ſoli phorus, 


To make it more eaſily, and to the beſt advantage, it may be 


proper to take a ſufficient quantity of human urine, afforded by 


a perſon not much given to drink wine, and exhale it away in 
an open veſſel to a rob, or the conſiſtence of honey; then ſet it 


to purify for half a year, and, upon diſtillation, it will afford a 


large proportion of ſalt; after which, if ſix times its own quan- 
tity of ſand, or brick-duſt, be added to the remainder, and the 
diſtillation be continued, as in the caſe laſt-mentioned, the pho/- 
phorus will fall into the water. Or it may commadioully be 


prepared, by ſuftering the rob of urine to digeſt for two years . 


in an open veſlel in the open air; during which time, a ſlimy, 
feculent, unctuous, earthy, matter wil 

which, being frequently waſhed with pure water, wherein it 
will not diflolve, will leave a white matter behind it, neither 
of an alkaline, acid, ſaline, or terreſtrial, nor ſcarce of an unc- 
tuous nature: and this is of itſelf a proper matter for the make» 
ing of phoſphorus by diſtillation with ſand, . 


Properties of ſolid PHOsPHORUS.—1*, With this 


phe rus one 
may write on paper, as with a pencil, and the letters will ap- 


pear like flame in the dark; yet, in the light, nothing will 


appear, but a dim ſmoke. | © T0 

2*, A little piece, rubbed between two papers, takes fire in- 
ſtantaneouſly—and, if care be not taken in the management 
of it, there is danger of burning the fingers, the phoſphorus 
being exceading'y inflammable. 

3 


- 3% Its burning is very vehement, and penetrates deeper into 


the fleſh than, common fire ; and it is very difficult to be ex- 


tin | | 
M. Caſſini happening to preſs a piece in a cloth between his 
fingers, the cloth immediately took fire: he endeavoured to 


s E it out with his foot ; but his pe canght the flame, and 
8 


was obliged to extinguiſh it with a braſs ruler, which caſt 
forth rays in the dark for two months after, | 
The ſolid phoſphorus never ſpoils, provided it be kept in a phial 
full of water: that, in form of an unguent, does not keep ſo 
well ; and the liquid phoſphorus worlt of all. | 
The liquid pho — is beſt made by di Ng, in horſe-dung, 
a little bit, or ſome ſcrapings, of the fold kind, for two days, 
in oil or eſſence of cloves, oil of turpentine, or the like. After 
diſſolution, the oil will be ſo impregnated with it, that, upon 
opening the bottle, the matter will appear on a flame. 

iments with liquid Pnosrhokus.— By waſhing the face, 
hands, or the like, wh liquid phoſphorus, Dr. Slare tells us, 
they will be made to ſhine very co rably in the dark, and 


- the luſtre thereof will be communicated to adjacent objects, 
yet without any offence to the ſkin. | 7 


As ſoon as a candle is brought in, the ſhining diſappears, and 
This phoſphorus emits frequent flaſhes like lightning, even 

A0 l in warm Fo N Hence Mr. 
Boyle takes occaſion to draw a parallel between lightning and 


iſt of that city, called Yitenzo Caſſtioroio.—Poterus, Lice- 
oy Ade the proceſs; but miſtakenly. M. Hom- 
berg, who made a journey to Italy, expreſly to learn the prey 
paration, firſt communicated the fame to Mr. 8 
* 


publiſhed it in the ſeyenth edition of his chemiſtry. 
article BONONIAN fone. © | 2 


luminous after being expoſed to the ſun, or the day-light 4 in 
- ; ? | | | x W i | 
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fall to the bottom; 
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us has not any ſenſible heat, and brihy becomes | 
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which Ot trefgmbls «burning cou, and fee its light | PHOTOSCIATERICA, a terms which. fome author, u,, 


five or ſix minutes in the dark ; during which time, the light the art of dialing. | 
— dwindles; and, to recover the ſhining, it muſt be The name is derived hence, that the art not only ſhew; th 


ſed afreſh to the air. | , hours by the ſhadow of a gnomon, whence it is called -- 

The hermetic PHosPHORUsS, or PHoseHoRUs Balduini, which terica, from o, ſhadow ; but ſometimes alſo by — PHREN 
makes the third kind, 7 A ig np up * of Engliſh chalk, with — 3 s light, as in ſpot-dials, refleting-dials, &;. — PARYE 
fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, re. x, light. 2 2 | 1 RYC 

eat makes 8 body conſiderably beer than the Bononian ſtone; PHOTINIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, who denied the dis nius C 


but it has all the qualities thereof,—lt has its name from its in- nity of Jeſus Chriſt. 


- ventor Baldwin, a German chemiſt, called Hermes inthe ſociety | 'T hey took their name from Photinus their chief, 
of the — whence its other name Hermetic. of Sirmium, and a diſciple of Marcellus.— H un 


New PnosrnoRt. Some of the late chemiſts have hit on other | tai as Leo tells us in one of his ſermons, that Jeſus Chil 
ſorts of phoſphori. M. Homberg, in a proceſs upon the fecal was true man, but not true God, nor born before all 25... 

matter, happening to calcine it with alum, accidentally pro-] that he only began to be Chriſt when the Holy Ghoſt desen 
duced a new phoſphorus, in form of a powder, the leaſt quan- | ed upon him; and that he was called only Son, for no othe 
tity of which, taken out of a cloſe veſſel, and expoſed to the reaſon but becauſe the virgin had no other.—He was convided 
air upon a piece of paper, in a moment's time would take fire, | of his error, and depoſed by a ſenate held at Sirm 
and ſet the paper a ſmoking, and preſently burn it, or any | —His error was afterwards revived by Socinus. 
other combuſtible matter it came near. PHRASE, PHRASIS, ern, in grammar, an elegant tum 8 
This it would do equally by night and day, and without rub- | manner of ſpeech, peculiarly belonging to this or that wg 

ding or heating, or mixing it with any other thing to promote | fion, this or that art, or this or that language. 
the inflammation; in which, he obſerves, it di from all | Thus we fay, an Italian phraſe, an eaſtern phraſe, a poetic 
the artificial phoſphori hitherto known. For that, e. gr. of phraſe, or a rhetorical phraſe. . 
urine requires a {mall degree of warmth to enable it to ſhine, | A few elegant phraſes, pertinently applied, are an omanen 
or to take fire; and the Bononian ſtone, and phoſphorus Bal- | diſcourſe ; but; if they come too thick, they have an 


ium in 351, 


duni, only ſhine by means of the day-light. and make the ſtile ſavour of affèctation. 1 _ 
| In effect, M. Lemery the younger has at length diſcovered, that PHRASE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort ſentence, or {mal ſe PH 

there is ſcarce any Lowe or vegetable matter, but will afford | or circuit of words, conſtructed t er, conſun 

- phoſphorus. —This he experier:ced in the ſeeds, farinæ, leaves, | In this ſenſe, father Buffier divides phraſer into complete ad from v 

flowers, woods, roots, and oils, of divers plants ; in honey and incomplete. | Thus 

ſugar; and in the blood and fleſh of calves, ſheep, flies, worms, | PHRASES are complete where there are a noun and a verb, each in phthifis 

the yolks of eggs, &c. alſo in the human ſkull, bones, fat, and | its proper function; i. e. where the noun expreſſes a ſubjed, PATHISI: 

nails ; and the dung of all animals. | and the verb the thing affirmed of it. ſumptic 


The principal thing, added to all theſe matters, to make phoſ- Incomplete phraſes are thoſe, where the noun and the verb to. 
5 of them, is alum, which is indiſpenſably requiſite; nor | gether only do the office of a noun, as conſiſting of feyera 

can any other ſalt, how near akin ſoever hereto, even Wough words, without affirming any thing, and which might be ex 

it yield the very fame principles, be ſubſtituted in its place. reſſed in a ſingle word. | | 

to the means or operation, whereby it is to be made, calcina- us, that which is true is an incomplete phraſe, which mi 


tion appears to be the eſſential part. be expreſſed in one word, truth : as, that which is true fat 
Rationale of the effefts of PHosPHORUS. It may be obſerved, that, | the mind; 7. e. truth ſatisſies the mind. This, b 
in moſt of the natural phoſphori, there is a briſk attrition or | PHRASEOLOGY, Pur Aasz0LOGfA, ga mie, 2 collec. firſt of 
friction concerned; which we may ſuppoſe either to give the | tion of the phraſes, or elegant expreſſions, in any language. blood, 2 
minute parts of the ſubſtance the proper motion and agitation | See PHR ASS. „ e | by a lot 
neceſſary to convert them into fire, if fire be ſo producible (as | PHRENES, gpevec, in anatomy, the diaphragm. hair, at 
Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and the generality of the Engliſh phi- |. It was thus called by the antients, from ee, mind; they im · deat! 
loſophers, — ſuppoſed that it is), or elſe to expel and emit L this the ſeat of the rational ſoul. Hence irds 0 
the particles of fire naturally contained in them. PHRENESIS, Pnarensy, or diſtraction. See PHRextTss and In the 
In the faHitious ſorts, we may note, that a long proceſs by fire PAR APHRENESIS. en. | ho! 
is uſually required, wherein the matter und divers coc- | PHRENETIC nerves, called alſo diaphragmatic and fimatic ſkin 
tions, torrefactions, calcinations, diſtillations, &c. in the'courſe | nerves, are nervous branches derived from the cervical news, plexion 
whereof a conſiderable quantity of fire muſt neceſſarily be im- which, joining in a trunk, run through the mediaſtinum und. fact H 
bibed, and may poſſibly be retained therein. og vided, till, arriving near the diaphragm, they again divide, and Amon; 
In that, e. gr. p of the fecal matter, M. Homberg ob- | ſend off divers branches, ſome into the muſ. ular, others into perance, 
* ſerves, that the aqueous part of the ſubſtance muſt n ily | the tendinous part thereof, oo peripner 
have all been evaporated, with the greateſt part of the oil, and | PHRENIC veſſels, an appellation given to a vein, and ſome u. that the 
volatile ſalt, leaving pores or vacuities in the places they poſ- teries, of the human body: from their paſſing through the the brea 
ſeſſed; ſo that what remains is a ſpongious plexus of earth, | diaphragm. See Drayruracm, © ah narrow, 
and fixed ſalt, having nothing in its loculi, or cavities, but | The phrenic artery ariſes out of the deſcending aorta, and d. happens 


* ſome of the matter of the fire, which has been ſtopped and de- ſtributes itſelf into the diaphragm and pericardium.. See 74. 
tained therein, fauch as in quick-lime, os | Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 40. See alſo ARTERY, AbnTA, G. 
This being ſuppoſed, we know, that the fixed ſalt, which is here | The phrenic veins are two veins, which the deſcending cn 
pretty copious, will readily abſorb the moiſture of the conti- | receives immediately after its piercing the diaphragm.—v 
2us air; and that the ſudden introduction of ſuch moiſture | Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fg. 6. It. 5 g. 
into the pores of the powder, muſt produce a friction, which | PHRENITIS e, Puazxzsis, or PHrtnsy, in medicine, 
may excite r and this, joined with what | conſtant and vehement delirium or diſtraction, accompaniel 
id up, ma | 


fire was there already laid ay make an heat ſufficient to | with an acute fever, raving; waking, Se. with em 
give fire to the ſmall remains of oils too cloſely linked with the | * Tt has its name 2ecor715, from gpnr, mens, the underſtanding; But the 
t to have been carried off by the calcined fire: fo that we | or, as ſome will have it, from oer, the diaphragm, io regu! nding © 
have e „„ the antients ſuppoſed it to have its ſeat in that part. not conf 
What confirms this is, that, if the powder be kept in It differs from the mania, and melancholy, in that'theſe are vit. adds, if 
a veſſel not ſufficiently cloſe, the air, inſinuating by degrees, out fevers, © 1 6 5. n 35 the cc 
moiſtens and faturates it, but that fo ſlowly, as not to produce | Phyſicians generally make the phrenitis'to conſiſt in an ir Dr. Bay 
triction to ſet it on fire; ſo that it is ſpoiled, and diſ- | flammation of the meni of the brain; and diftinguiſh i daneum 
abled from taking fire ever aſter: much as is the caſe in quick - from the n, ch Wey ſuppoſe to be an inſam- either in 
1 ich, it has lain ſome time in the air, ceaſes to mation of the di NY 4 06 lungs, a 
TE even by the affuſion of water. II Willis wilt have them the fame diſeaſe, and both to ct al of an 
he reaſon why quick- lime, which contains à great quantity | in an inflammation of the animal ſpirits. He only diftinguits Etmuller 
8 of particles of fire, as well as our powder, does not conceive | them as the inflammation arifes from the cerebrum alone, a fut, onl 
| py mibige eee eee | fromthe eerebrum and cerebellum together; and c wo 6 | 
| the pores thereof, but that water muſt be thrown thereon, is, | that they both ariſe in a fever; from the boiling blood's thros Phthijis, 
that the pn, Wing; pe age calcined, retains ( ing its aduſt recrements into the brain, ot and com 
' too little fixed (alt to imbibe the moiſture readily and copiouſly | Boerhaave makes the phrenitis either true, wherein the cr only as 
| enough to excite che neceſſary friction. II drum, or meninges, or both, are inflamed; or ), =P 
And che reaſon why quick-lime does not produce a flame, s | where the matter of a fever is tranſiated into the lt is a © 
-,, the powder does, even when water is caſt on it, is, that it did] The true one either kills on the third, fourth; fifth, or feen. they bur 
not retain enough of the oily matter to afford flame; for, if | day; or it changes into à mani, lethargy; coma; Et. Ir. which M 
dil were mixed with it, a flame would readily enſue. - Mem. | mors, gnaſhing of the teeth, and grumous blood diſtilling fon recomme 
de Acad. an. 17H. 2 gh the noſe in this caſe,” are-prognoſticsof death. © © of in an 
Puosrnonus, in aftronomy, is the morning · ſtar, or the planet The diſeaſe is moſt frequeritly the effect of inflammatory 7 or imoth 
Venus, when the goes before the ſun. „I malignant fevers; though it ometimes ariſes from a ſupp dcure in 
The Latins calf it tucifer ; the French etdile de berger; the | fion of the natural evacuations, as the menſes, G. Bonetus 
Sue Naht from de. light; and gte N bear, or bring, | Thecireisthe fame fs ofan apoplexy;but bee weer, e 
63 (PE HE R740 ; 8 enn. ? 125 f 3 ' | wt” Nee nt [ 
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concetned, they muſt fiſt be reQtifi ed; 
RENSY. 2 article PHRENITIS. 
TCA Mode, in muſic. — Mo P 11. 
YG | a 
PHRYGIANS re were antient heretics, a 


the ch y 
nius e ſo called from Phrygia, a country 


ded. | 
Thr 3 their prophet; and looked on 
Maximilla and Priſcilla as great propheteſſes. 8 
This ſpirit of rophecy, or rather enthuſiaſm, was their di- 
Ringuiſhing 4 — In the buſineſs of the Trinity they 
tles $OEIPIAETS, in medicine, the morbis pedi- 
cularis, or louſy diſeaſe, wherewith children, and even ſome- 
times adults, are afflicted. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek per, louſe. 


is in the ſeeds or ova of that vermin Jaid in the cuti- 
. wich here, happening to prove a proper nidus, cheriſhes 
and foſters the ſeed ſo as to hatch it. ; 
The linen cloths, uſed by goldſmiths to wipe their veſſels 
with after gilding, are excellent againſt the phthiriqſis by 
reaſon of the mercury — wank they are to be applied 
by rubbing the child's head. 
18, #91EIE, in its general ſenſe, denotes any kind of 


WV. 


. 


from what cauſe ſoever it ariſe. 


hiſs, pulmonary phthifis, &. 
Res 4p proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to a pulmonary con- 
ſumption, or a conſumption ariſing from an ulcer, or other 
diforder of the lungs, accompanied with a flow hectic fever, 
which waſtes, extenuates, and conſumes the muſcular fleſh. 
obſerves, that the hectical phthi/is uſually has its 
origin in the winter's cold ; from a — humour trickling 
down upon the lungs, where, like a catarrh, it irritates 
them ſo as to raiſe a cough. Fa 
This, by d „brings on other ſymptoms ; as a ſpitting, 
firſt of a viſcid pituita, then an heavy fetid pus, then of pure 
blood, and ſometimes of the very ſub of the lungs, rotted 
by a long exulceration : with night-ſweats, falling off of the 
hair, and finally a colliquative flux, which is ſoon followed 
death, The fame author adds, that the pbthiſit kills two 
irds of thoſe who die 2 —_— —_ 
In the laſt of the ſis, the noſe a rp, the 
Ae, K. 2. — the ears cold and contracted, 
ſkin about the forchead hard and dry, and the com- 
a por or livid, c. This appearance is called the 


TOR TAY PE 


'Y atica. 
Amon de cauſes of this diſeaſe may be reckoned intem- 
perance, as it brings on a plethora or cacochymia, and alſo 
peripneumonies, a's, pleuriſies, &c. Morton adds, 
8 frequently ariſes from an ill conformation of 
the » which is either natural, as when the breaſt is too 
narrow, the neck too long, &c. or accidental, where there 
happens a curvity or diſtortion of the breaſt ;—among the 
12 he reckons a nauſea, or reaching, with an heat in 

palms of the hands, and redneſs in the cheeks, all after 


Fr th 98 orders the defluxion on the lungs, 
in 

torals to be uſed, accommodated to the various ſtates 
diſeaſes, viz. incraſſants, attenuants to aſſwage the hectic, &c. 
with emulſions, aſſes milk, c. and balfamics to cure the ulcer. 
But the chief aſſiſtance, in this diſeaſe, is to be expected from 
riding conſtantly on horſeback: he ſays, the patient need 
. not confine himſelf to any laws of diet, &c. This alone, he 
| adds, if uſed in time, is almoſt as ſure a cure for a phthiſes, 
v the cortex is for an intermitting fever. See EXERCISE. 
recommends butter-milk as an admirable ſucce- 
daneum to aſſes milk. —Silvius ſays, he knows of no medicine, 
| Either internal or external, ſo good __ freſh ulcers of the 
410 em of ſulphur, eſpecially when prepared with 

aniſe. a rz 

obſerves, that the cough of phthiſical people is, at 
hilt, * ſtomachal; but has length it becomes pulmo- 
15015 e adds, that vomitories are good in a beginning 
půthiſie, and that purgatives, by all means, are to be avoided; 
and commends the uſe of medicines made of tobacco, not 
only as they promote expectoration, but as they are vulne- 


lt is a common obſervation, that in thoſe countries, where 
unt burn turf, Ferie are rarcly affeQed with the phibj 
ich Willis aſcribes to the ſulphur abounding therein, and 
n tincture of ſulphur as the beſt remedy he knows 
yo = any cough without a fever; adding that a ſuffumigation, 
er, of ſulphur and arſenic has alſo frequently proved 
A cure in the moſt deſperate phthifis. 8 | 
<tus holds the phthiſis to be contagious ; and that there 
are, frequently, i of its being communicated by cloaths, 


H 


* 


* Ts 


e 


at u ii fe kr! 


linen, beds, S 8 
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* ion of the body, in what part ſoever it be ſeated, or| 
Thus we have a nervous phthifis, and renal pbthifes, dorſal | 


e, to be abated by blood-letting, &c. and pec- | 
a of the 


Pitcairn recommends mercurius dulcis, in the beginning of a 
phthifis. And Barbrette and Colbatch aſſert, — =. 

to the opinion of moſt authors, they have frequently uſed 
acids, with great ſucceſs, in the pheb; . See Supplement, 
article PHTHISTSs. | a 
HYGETHLON®, @TTE@AON, in medicine, is defined by 
| Celſus, an hard flat tumour, ſomewhat reſembling a puſtle; 
decaſioning an intenſe pain, and ſometitnes a fever. 

The word is derived from the Greek eve, I breed, or in- 
gender. 

The phygethlon only differs from the phyma, in that it does 
not riſe ſo high; it ripens very ſlowly, and produces but little 


us. 
The Latins call it pants, or 2 and ſometimes panicula 
Gorrzus defines the phygethlon, a phlegmon, ariſing on the 
glandulous parts, eſpecially about the neck, armpits, and in- 
en; in which laſt place it is called a bubo. 
he phygethlon has the ſame cauſes, and the ſame ſymptoms, 
with the common bubo. It frequently ariſes after fevers, and 
pains of the belly; and is cured like other inflammatory tu- 
mours, | 
PHYLACTERY, #TAAKTHPION, in church-hiſtory, a flip 
of parchment, wherein was written ſome text of holy Scrip- 
ture, particularly of the decalogue ; which the more devout 
people, among the Jews, wore on the forehead, the breaſt, or 
the neck, as a mark of their religion. See FRONTAL. 
PHYLACTERY, in the general, was the name given by the an- 
tients to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or characters, which 
they wore about them, as amulets, to preſerve them from 
dangers or diſeaſes. 
The primitive Chriſtians alſo gave the name phylaeries to 
the caſes wherein they incloſed the relics of their dead. 
PHYMA, Ma, in medicine, a roundiſh pointed tumour, 
— in the glandular parts, eſpecially under the lower 
The phyma is ſmaller and ſmoother, leſs red and painful, than 
the phygethlon. See PHYGETHLON. MED: 
It is eaſily cured in children, but more difficultly in adults; 
but in thoſe it is more rare. It is remedied by a ing nature 
in the work of maturation, as, by a ſuppurating cataplaſm, 
8 is ſuppoſed to have 47 riſe from pituitous blood; and 
mor common in young children, where it frequent! 
_ ariſes from _ tight d W rep 
oblerves, that ſome make phyma a general name for 
all tumours, or apoſthumes, that maturate and ſuppurate rea- 


ee 
or PRYSsIck, STEIKH, the art of heali 
... DA 
The word is formed from the Greek g, nature; in regard 
medicine conſiſts, principally, in the obſervation of nature. 


For theriſe, progreſs, diviſion, &c. of phy/ic, ſee Mepicixg. 
Hermetical Puvsic. ERMETICAL, 


Bachelor of Parys1c. ACHELOR, . 

PHY BCA, IKO, ſomething belonging to, or really 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, a phyſical point, in oppoſition to a mathe- 
matical one, whi alt oy exiſt in the unagination. 


Or a phyſical ſubſtance, or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit, dr 
— ſubſtance, &c. * ez *. | 
PHYSICAL, or ſenſible horizon, See Hor1zon, 


PHYSICAL Agent, 7 AGENT. 

PavysICAL Cauſe. J | CAvse. 

PavsICAL Certitude. CERTITUDE. 

PHYSICAL Concrete. CONCRETE. 

PHYSICAL Continuity, ConTiNuITY. 

PaysIcaLl Evidence. 8 | Evipence. 

PavysICAL Fate. 8 S 7 \ - wa 

PaysICAL Good, Goop. 

PHYSICAL Neceſſity. | 3 NECESSITY. 

PHYSICAL Part. PART. 

PHYSICAL Por 2 * 8 eren. 
HYSICAL Feile. N OssIBLR. 

PRYSsICAL Predetermination. | PREDETERMINATION, 

PHysICAL Premotion. | -5F PaEMOTION. 

PHyY$ICAL Qualities. | QuaLITy, 

PHyYsICAL Quantity. 4 \ QuanTITY. | 


1 perſon who profeſſes medicine, or the art of 

g 5 wh 
The antients diſtiſtinguiſhed their phyſicians into various 
claſſes, or ſefts :—as, | 

Rational PRYSIcIANS, thoſe who 238 in a certain regular 
method, founded upon reaſon; deducing conſequences there 
from, to icular caſes. ö 

Methodical PRYSIcIANSs. See the article METHODICAL, © 

Dogmatical Pays1ctans, thoſe who laid down principles, and 
reaſoned from thoſe principles, and from experi 


Empirical Pavysicians, thoſe who kept w to experience, 
and excluded all uſe of reaſon in medicine. were Sera- 


pion, Apollonius, Glaveus, Se. 


dily, of what kind ſoever, or in whatſoever glandulous part 
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Clinical PuvsiciAxs were thoſe who viſited their patients in | 


* bed to examine their caſes. 8 

© They were thus called in oppoſition to the empirict, who fold 

| their medicines in the ſtreets, Sc. N N 
The antients had alſo their aſtrological phy/ecrans, botanical 
phyſicians, anatomical phyſicians, chirurgical phyſicians, phar- 
maceutical phyſicians, beſides gymnaſtical phy/ictans, 
iatraliptæ, or thoſe who applied external, unctions, and 
trictions, Ac. —Coſmetic ans for the complexion ; oph- 
thalmic phy/iciaks for the eyes; and vulnerary phyfictans for 

wounds, &c, 8 


- Among the moderns, the name ician includes almoſt all | 


theſe ſeveral kinds. Regular phyſicians are contradiſtinguiſhed 

from empirical phyſicians, who preſcribe at random ; having 
only ſome one or two remedies which ſerve in all diſeaſes. 

Gelenical PuvstciAnus are thoſe who preſcribe gentle, natural, 

Spagirical e Guroer Pt ySICIANS are thoſe who preſcribe vio- 

lent medicines drawn from minerals, &c. by fire, and by 
means of chemiſtry. _ i 

 Callege of Pays1Cians. See the article COLLEGE. 
S 


| and natural philoſophy, is the doctrine of natural bodies, 
5 22977 and effects, with the various af- 
ſetckions, motions, operations, &c. thereof. 
The word is derived from the Greek 9vo:s, nature. 
Mr. Locke would likewiſe have God, angels, and ſpirits, 
dome under phyſics ; but theſe are more uſually referred to me- 


taphyſics. - | A 
-. The origin of phy/ics is. referred, by the Greeks, to the Bar. 
- barians, viz, che brachmans, magi, and the Hebrew and 


* gg, 2 A. 
From theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages or ſophi, parti- 


cularly to Thales, who is ſaid to have firſt profeſſed the ſtudy 
_ of nature in Greece. Lk 11 

Hence it deſcended into the Pythagoric, Platonic, and Peripa- 
 tetic, ſchools; whence it was propagated into Italy, and 
thence through the reſt of Europe: though the druids, bards, 

Se. had a fort of fyſtems.of phy/ics of their own... ; 

Phyſics may be divided, with e to the manner wherein 
it bas been handled, and the perſons by whom, into 

cal PHYSICS, or ſuch as was couched in ſymbols : ſuch 
was that of the old Egyptians, Py reans, and Platoniſts, 


who delivered the properties of bodies under arithme- 


tical and geometrical characters, and hieroglyphigs.. - 
Peripatetical, or that of the Ariftotelians, who explained the 
nature of things by matter, form, and priyation, elemen- 
tary * occult qualities, ſympathies, antipathies, attra- 
r eee e n 
© Experimental, which inquires into the reaſons and natures of 
things from experiments ; ſuch as thoſe in chemiſtry, hydro- 
cs, pneumatics, . optics, cc. „ 
This has been much cultivated-fince the time of my lord Ba- 
83 and continues. to be ſo 88. ſucceſs. 
The experiments of the dcademiſts of Cimento, of the royal 


ſociety, of the royal academy, -and thoſe; of private perſons, 
* ala Me Bos, Sir Newton, Mr. Hawkibee,. Cc. 


have been of inkinite ſervice. in phyſics; and it is. to theſe, in 
great meaſure, that the advantage of the modern; philoſophy 
above the antient is due. And finally, - © © | 


nature from that matter, moti 
dies, and their parts; all ing to the ſettled laws of na- 
ture and mechanics, | Fg ne eee 
PHYSIOGNOMICS, 2 term uſed by ſome phyſicians and 
_ naturaliſts, for ſuch ſigns as are taken from the counte- 
=_ to judge of the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c. of the body and, 


mind. f | 3 
PHYSIOGNOMY® 5 STZIOTNQMIA, the art of knowing the 
humour, temperament, or diſpoſition of a perſon, from ob- 

ſervation of the lines of his face, and the characters of its 
AE The ward is formed from the Greek g, nature ; and - 
rc, I Kno - . 1 | 


Baptifia Porta und Robert Fludd are the top modem authors 
on 


- There ſeems to be ſomething iy ; and it may per- 


haps bear a much ae philoſophy than what theſe authors | 
4 - 


+ were { ted at leaſt, we dare ſay, that 
- of all the ſanciſul arts of the antients, diſuſed among the mo- 
derns, there is none has ſo much foundation in nature as 
ie, acur2Þh 5 2 245 4 b 0 
There is an apparent correſpondence between the face and 
the mind ; the features and lineaments of the one are directed 
by the motions and affeftions of the other: there is even a 


- peculiar arrangement of the members of the face, and a pe- 
culiar dif arti 


ition of the countenance, to each particular 


rer 


— 


„PnvsicA, ®TEIKH, ſometimes alſo called phy/i- | 


Mechanical or Corpuſeular, which e Eins the appearan r. * 
| any and figure | 


min which view, chemiſtry does. not properly belong to . 
lu but is a kind of counterpart thereto, as in man 


PHY 


In effect, the language of the face, phyibgnim;, ic... 
nay, perhaps, as diſtinct and EI as 2 of th, Pow 


ſpeech— Thanks to bounteous nature, ſhe has not cont. 3% ten 
to one only method of converſing with each other 20 u bra 
learning each other's thoughts; we have ſevcral: «So C PIAC 
wholly depend on the tongue, which may happen 0 not Pol 
bound; and the ear, which may be deaf; but, in thoſe de PIAS' 
we have another reſource, the countenance, and th cakes eigh 
which afford us this further advantage, that, by May RN, PIAZ 
the reports of the tongue (a member excecdingly liable 8 for 
ceive) with thoſe of the face, the prevarications of debe Th 
may be detected. * | whe 
e foundation of gnomy is this; the different ua. arou 
that preſent ran es the ſenſes, nay, the Giferen ICA, 
that ariſe on the mind, do each make ſome impreſſion on or 
ſpirits; and each an impreflion correſpondent or or i 
its Cauſe : therefore, each makes a different impreſfion. lime 
If it be aſked, How ſuch an impreſſion ſhould be effeded: The 
is eaſy to anſwer, That it follows from the œconom fk Wes 
Creator, who has fixed ſuch a relation between the ſeveral ginal 
of the creation; to the end that we may be appriſed of the in m 
approach, or receſs of things uſeful or hurtful to us. * 
If this be not philoſophical enough, take the manner in the ſome 
Carteſian language, thus: The animal ſpirits, moved in the cauſe 
organ by an object, continue their motion to the brain; when + The 
that motion is propagated to this, or that, particular part f ferme 
the body, as is moſt ſuitable to the deſign of nature; hay diſorc 
| made a proper alteration in the A by means of 2 * 
nerves, eſpecially the pathetici, and oculorum motorii, In th 
The face, here, does the office of a dial- plate; and the whe, ſtance 
and ſprings, withinſide the machine actuating its muſe, ory 
bew what is next to be expected from the ſtriking part — could 
| Nox that the motion of the ſpirits is continued al the wa ” 
the impreſſion of the object; the impreſſion, probably, tom; ou 
nates in the medulla of the brain, the common fund of ſpirits nothin 
; the reſt, Dr. Gwither imagines, may be effected much fer Somet 
| the ſame manner as the air is conveyed into the pipes of a found 
organ, which being uncovered, the air ruſhes in, and, when bende 
the ke ] | whelps 
ys are let go, is ſtopped again. 
Now if, by repeated acts, or the frequent entertaining of af 45 
vourite paſſion, or vice, which natural temperamei has bur. Th 4 
ried, or cuſtom dragged one to, the face is often put in that bo 
poſture which attends ſuch acts; the anin al ſpirits will mat 4. 
ſuch patent paſſages through the nerves (in which ine eſlerce PICARD 
of an habit conſiſts), that the face is ſomeumes unalterath 
ſet in that poſture (as the Indian religious are by a long con. Hed? 
_ tinued fitting in ſtrange poſtures in their pageds) ; or, at ca, —— 
it falls, inſenſibly and mechanically, into that poſture, une ng 
ſome preſent object diſtort it therefrom, or ſome Ciſimui — 
This reaſoning is confirmed by obſervation : thus we fee gret fly — 
drinkers, with eyes generally ſet towards the noſe ; the abd- | fed 2 
cent muſcles being oft employed to put them in that peſtur, their ſos 
in order to view their layed liquor in the glaſs, in the time d Hefirth 
3 thaſe muſcles are alſo denominated bility many p 
MUJEUs. 8 IC 1 * tan , ami 
Thus, alſo, laſcivious perſons are remarkable for the a om 
mobilis petulantia, as Petronius calls it. Hence, alſo, we maj fixed hin 
account for the Quaker's expecting face, waiting the ſpit; to be co, 
| the melancholy face of moſt ſectarles; the ſtudious face d permiſfic 
| of great application of mind, &c. | ried her 
Were our obſervation. a. little more ftri& and delicate, we moreaſe 
might, doubtleſs, not only diſtinguiſh habits and tempers, bit At lars 
| even profeſſions. —In effect, does there need much penets for his vi 
tion to diſtinguiſh, the fierce look of the veteran ſoldie, domina 
the contentious look of the practiſed pleader, the ſolemn maſter 0 
| look of the miniſter of ſtate, or many others of the lit who 


kind? 3 | 
PHYSIOLOGY, #YTEIQAOTTA, the doctrine of nature, « 
natural bodies; called alſo phyſics, and natural pbileſeply. 
The word is formed of guo:s, nature; and , d 
; | or reaſon. | 2 
PHYsIOLOGY properly denotes only an internal reaſoning, 1 
diſcourſing, which ſtops or terminates in the ſpeculation, 
abſtract contemplation of its object, viz. natural appear 
their-cauſes, &c. and does not direct or-preſcribe rules for the 
making of natural things, . gr. ſtones, plants, &c. 
imitating or mimicking nature, rather than conſidering ui 
- explaining her. l n o 1 
PHY$S10LOGY is more particularly uſed for a branch of ml 
eine, which conſiders nature with regard to the cure of 


- © \-alfeftion; and, perhaps, to each particular idea of the 
_— ö 1 


% 


eaſes; | particularly the human body, its parts, Wia the 
health, life, functions, œconomy, Sc. + hid he nen an 
Phyſiology, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame with ©, Often 
we otherwiſe call the doctrine of the animal economy. | daa hand 
PHYTOLOGYS®, +TTOAOTIA, a diſcourſe upon plants; ; nd on ti 
a deſcription of their forms, kinds, properties, &c. i, A t 
| ® The word is compounded of the Greek 97, plants Iexer, by 
9g, diſcourſe; or A, I deſcribe, or rehearle. plA are 


FC 


in anato called alſo mater tenuis, and meninx 
tenuis, a Kine coat, 22 immediately inveſting the 
, 


ab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 4. litt. aa a. ; 
— Frans A, 1 arched walk, or portico. See 


rico, and PIAZZA- 
PLASTER, a Spaniſh money, more 
vieht, See PIECE of eight. W ; 
PIAZZA, in building, popularly c piache, an Italian nam 
for a portico, or covered walk, ſupported by arches. 
The word literally ſignifies a broad open place, or ſquare ; 
whence it alſo became applied to the walks, or porticoes 
around them. 
PICA, in medicine, 7 
which makes the patient 
or incapable of no nc. _2 * : co 
a vinegar, „Oc. 
Hs ne frequent 1 ., and in women with child; men 
are more rarely affected with it, —The diſorder is ſeldom ori- 
nal. but is uſually an effect of an hypochondriacal infirmity 
en | and of a chloroſis, ſtoppage of the menſes, or their 
eruption about the ſecond month of pregnancy, in women: 
ſometimes it ſeems to be hereditary in children, from ſome 
cauſe affecting the mother. Res FS T 
Ihe diſeaſe is uſually ſuppoſed to have its riſe from a vitious 
ferment of the ſtomach ; to which may be added alſo, ſome 
diſorders of the imagination, occaſioned by ill examples, and 
ridiculous prejudices. | i f : 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions Dr. Fairfax gives us an in- 
tance of a woman in Stow-market, who was invited by her 
pica to ſuck the wind out of bellows; which, as often as ſhe 
could, ſhe took into her body with open mouth, forcing it in 
blowing with both hands, the bellows being inverted. — 
11 adds, he knew anc4her in the ſame circumſtances, whom 
nothing would ſatisfy but crackling cinders under her feet. 
Something like this has. alſo been ſuppoſed to be ſometimes 
found in brutes. The laſt-mentioned author mentions a 
ound bitch, who, five or fix 5 before caſting her 
whelps, longed for another bitch's whelps, and eat them all 
up, and would have eat the bitch herſelf, Thus it is that 
ſows are ſometimes known to eat up whole litters of pigs. — 
The uſual remedies in the pica are bleeding, purging, vomit- 
ing, and chalybeats. — 
Pica, in printing. See Printing LETTER. 
PICARDS, a religious ſe, who aroſe in Bohemia in the XVu 
century; ſo called from their author, one Picard. 
He drew after him a great number of men and women, pre- 
tending he would reſtore them to the primitive ſtate of inno- 
cence wherein: Adam was created: accordingly, himſelf 
aſſumed the title of the New Adam. | 
Under this pretence he taught his followers to abandon them- 
ſelves to all impurity ; making them believe, that therein con- 
ſiſted the liberty of the ſons of God; and that all thoſe not of 
their lect were in bondage. n 
He frſt began in Germany, and the Low Countsies; perſuading 
many people to go naked, and giving them the name of 
Adamites.— After this, ſeizin 


g an iſland in the river Lauſnecz, 
a few leagues from Thabor, the head- quarters of Ziſca, he 
fixed himſelf and his followers therein; appointed his women 
tobe common, but allowed none to enjoy them without his 
permiſſion : ſo that when any man deſired a woman, he car- 
ned her to Picard, who gave him leave in theſe words, 
creaſe, multiph, and fill the earth. | 
At length, Ziſca, the great general of the Huffites (fo famous 
for his victories over the emperor Sigiſmund), ſtruck with their 
adominations, marched againſt 
of their iſland, put them all to death except two ; 
: whom he ſpared to inform himſelf of their dotrine; 
ICATUM vinum. See the article Vinum. | 
KKAGE, or Picc As, Piccaciun, an antient cuſtom, 
or duty, paid at fairs and markets, 
and pitching up ſtalls, or ſtandings. 
Profit of pickage was yſually 
— for holding a fair or market. ' 
— and PICKEROONING. See the article Pic - 
| we £5 Mata. 6 | 
Er, Proquer, 
a one end, and 
Fund, to mark the ſeveral meaſures and angles 
There are alſo large 
dether faſe 


PA Mater, 


ordinarily called a piece of 


malacia, or a depravation of appetite; 
abſurdly covet things unfit for food, 
als, aſhes, plaſter, ſalt, 


ereof. 


s ines, or fagots, in any work caſt up in haſte. 
tek. are alſo ſtakes driven into the 
m a camp; to tie their horfes to; and before the 

LES the foot, where they reſt their muſquets, or pikes, 
Wh em, in a ring. Sus 1 09 00S 

en 

is Otten 
one han 
Aang dd 
foot: ſo 
dimſelf . 
5 


ey 
* 


ppoſit 


altened gy cordages of tents.— Thus, to plant the picker, 


Go, | 


m; and, making himſelf 


for breaking the ground, 
given, or granted, in char- 


or Pri, in fortification, a ſtake ſharp 
uſually ſhod with iron ; uſed in laying out the 


r pickers, driven into the earth to hold to- 


und by the tents of 


an horſeman hath committed any conſiderable offence, 
ſtretched, and thus to | 
aſe | PICRA Hiera-Picx A. See the article HIER 


PF'E C 


PICKET, in gaming. See the article PxcQuerT. 

PICKLE, a brine, or liquor, ordinarily compoſed of ſalt, vine- 
gar, Cc. ſometimes with the addition of ſpices ; wherein 
meats, fruits, and other things, are preſerved and ſeaſoned. _ 
PICKLE is alfo uſed ſubſtantively, for a fruit, root, leaf, or 
other vegetable matter, prepared in pickle, to be uſed by way 
of ſawce, &c. See SALLET, &c. 
They pickle artichoaks, muſhrooms, aſhen-keys, barberries, 
alparagus, beans, &c.—Broom-buds, capers, and olives, are 
pickled with oil and vinegar. 

PICK.LED F. See the article Frsn. | 
PICQUEERING, Pick RERIN G, PickKERooninG, a little 
flying war, or ſkirmiſh, which the ſoldiers make when de- 
tached from their bodies for pillage, or before a main battle 


begins. 
PICQUET, or Picxkr, a celebrated game at cards, much in 
uſe throughout the polite world, | 
It is played between two perſons, with only thirty-two cards; 
all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and fixes, being ſet aſide. 
In reckoning, at this game, every card goes for the number it 
bears, as a ten for ten; only all court- cards go for ten, and the 
ace for eleven: and the uſual game is one hundred up.—In 
playing, the ace wins the king, the king the queen, and ſo 
down. Twelve cards are dealt around, uſually by two and 
two; which done, the remainder are laid in the middle, If 
one of the gameſters finds he has not a court card in his hand, 
he is to declare he has carte blanche, and tell how many cards 
he will lay out, and deſire the other to diſcard, that he ma 
ſhew his game, and ſatisfy his antagoniſt, that the carte blanthe 
is real ; tor which he reckons ten. | 
Each perſon diſcards, i. e. lays afide a certain number of his 
cards, and takes in a like number from the ſtock. The brit, 
of the eight cards, may take three, four, or five; the dealer 
all the remainder, if he pleaſes, 
After diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit he has 
moſt cards of ; and, reckoning how many points he has in 
that ſuit, if the other have not ſo many in that, or any other 
ſuit, he tells one for every ten of that ſuit. —He who thus 
reckons moſt is ſaid to win the point. | 
The point being over, each examines what ſequences he has 
of the ſame ſuit; biz. how many tierces, or ſequences of 
three; quartes, or fours; quintes, or fives; ſixiemes, or 
ſix's; &c. Fora tierce they reckon three points, for a quarte 
four, for a quinte fifteen, and for a ſixieme ſixteen, Ec. 
And the ſeveral ſequences are diſtinguiſhed in dignity by the 
cards they begin from : thus ace, king, and queen, are called 
tierce major; king, queen, and knave, tierce to a fing; 
knave, ten, and nine, tierce to a knave, &c. and the beſt 
tierce, quarte, or quinte, i. e. that which takes its deſcent 
from the belt card, prevails ; ſo as to make all the others in 
that hand good, and deſtroy all thoſe in the other hand. —In 
like manner, a quarte in one hand ſets afide a tierce in the 
other. 
The ſequences over, they proceed to examine how many 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each holds; reckon- 
ing, for every three, of any fort, three: but here too, as in 
ſequences, he that with the ſame number of threes has one 
that is higher than any the other has, e. gr. three aces, has 
all his others made good hereby, and his adverſary's are all 
ſet aſide.—But four of any ſort, which is called a quatorze, 
always ſet aſide three. : , 
All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeſt pro- 
ceeds to play, reckoning one for every card he plays above a 
nine, and the other follows him in the ſuit: and the higheſt 
card of the ſuit wins the trick. Note, unleſs a trick be won 
with a card above a nine (except the laſt trick), nothing is 
reckoned for it; though the trick ſerves afterwards: towards 
winning the cards ; and that he who plays laſtdoes not reckon 
for his cards, unleis he wins the trick. "OO 
The cards being played out, he that has moſt tricks reckons 
ten for winning the cards. —If they have tricks alike, neither 
reckons any thing.——The deal being finiſhed, and each having 
: marked up his game, they proceed to deal again As before; 


| 


* 


—7— g 


„ 


-:outting afreſh each time for the del. 
ä If both parties be within a few points of being up, the carte 
blanche is the firſt thing that reckons; then the point, then 


— 


the ſequences ; then the quatorzes, orthrees ; then the tenth 
ds 


cards. 
He that can reckon'thirty in hand by carte blanche, points, 
quintes, &c. without playing, before the other has reckoned 
any thing, reckons ninety for them; —and this is called a re- 
pigue. rty, he reckons ſo many above 


— pm above thi | 3 

ninety.—lf he can make up thirty, part in hand, and part 

play, before the other has told any thing, he reckons for 
them ſixty.—And this is called a prque. | the name 
of the game. 2 | whit 
He that wins all the tricks, inſtead of ten,'which is his right, for 
winning the cards, reckons forty ; and this is called a-capor, 

A. | 


— 


PIC TA Tega. See the article TOA. 
PIC TS Wall, in antiquity, a famed piece of Rom 


* by the emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds of 
gland; to prevent the incurſions of the Picts and 
t 
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PIE 


At furſt it was made only of turf, ſtrengthened with paliſadoes, 


towers gariſoned, at the diſtance of a mile from each other. 

It was ruined ſeveral times by the Picts, and often repaired by 
the Romans:—At laſt Ætius, a Roman eral, rebuilt it of 
brick; and the Picts ruining it in the year following, it was no 


longer — but as a boundary between the two nations. | PIE-POUDER-Court, an antient court mentioned] | 
The wall was eight feet thick, and twelve high from the | our ſtatutes to be held in fairs, for the , wok 
: it ran on the north fide of the rivers Tyne and | buyers and ſellers; and the redreſs of —— Juſtice w 
ing, up and down ſeveral hills: the tract, or remains, of therein. ances atiſig 

it, are to be ſeen to this day in many places both in Cumber- | It had its name, either becauſe moſt ordinarily held in ſ 
land and Northumberland. 5 g and that the ſuiters hereat were chiefly country cl 8, 
PICTURE, Picrux A, a piece of painting, or a ſubject re- duſty feet, called by the French dial Poudreuæ; ply with 
in colours, on canvas, wood, or the like; and in-] expedition intended in the hearing of cauſes proper ted 
cloſed in a frame. | ere the duſt went off the plaintiff's and defendant's dern, 


PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes a whole, and ſome- 
times only a part of the whole. 
Inthe fell ſenſe we fay, a piece of cloth, of velvet, &c. mean- 
ing a certain quantity of yards, regulated by cuſtom ; being 


fa the oth — — ſay, a piece of tapeſtry; meani 
er ſignification we ſay, a piece 3 ing 
apron. wrought apart, which, with ſeveral others, 
make one 
A piece 2 r=. AHA Ec. is a caſk full of thoſe liquors. 
Chimney PIECE. | | vain 
Detached PIEcE. . ETACHED. 
| er-Pixcx. See the article e 
Eaſel Prece. EASEL. 
Price, in matters of money, ſignifies, ſometimes, the ſame thing 
with ſpecies : as when we ſay, this piece is too light, &c. 
Sometimes, by adding ; 
expreſs ſuch as have no other particular name : as a piece of 
eight rials, a iece of twenty-five ſols, &c. 
In England, the piece, abſolutely, is ſometimes uſed for twenty 
ſhillings ſterling, and ſometimes for a guinea. 


yo + RY And when ſuch figures appear on the centre of 
By 4. = 25. br —_— 4 — i croſs, Nc. of another colour, the croſs is not to be Cap 
thereof, are called in.—And all perſons are forbid to receive Pare but that the figure on it is a charge, and mult be x. 


or utter them in payment by tal 


the value of the preces, it- is uſed to 


| till the em Severus, coming in perſon into Britain, built it ot whereof is hid within a wall. 
il with ſolid ſtone, reaching eight miles in length, from the Iriſh e only thing wherein it differs from a pilgſſer is, the 
| totheGerman fea, or from Carliſle to Newcaſtle; with watch- | latter has a regular baſe and capital, which the oy, * be 


PIEDROIT, in architecture, a pier, or a ſquare king * * 


PiEDROIT is alſo uſed for a part of the ſolid wall ann 


PIER. See the article PRERR. | 
PIERCED, Perce”, in heraldry, is when an ordi 


H 


See PILAST ER. ther wan, 


door or window; comprehending the door-re; exed 0 
tableau, leaf, 22 : : TOs. chambranl, 


The 1 called it ceapurg-zemor, j. . court of = 
or a court for the deciſion of diſputes relating to bur 

ſelling.— Doctor and ſtudent obſerve, that 1 1 255 — 
during the continuance of the fairs, &c, * 


; ſhewing, as it were, — blog 


forated, or ſtruck throu ein 
This Piercing is ſaid to be expreſſed in blazon, as to its — 
thus if a croſs have a ſquare hole, or perforation, in the cen, 
it is blazoned, ſquare-pierced, which is more — 
uarter-pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and ingly the 
rench call 1 perch en N the hole, or „ 
tion, is round, it m expreſſed raund- pierced; u. 
Gibbon in Latin calls perforata ; becauſe all — * 
pierces, or augres, are round.—If the hole in the centre be 


in the ſhape of a lozenge, it is expreſſed, Pierced lozenge 


ways, | 
All piercings muſt be of the colour of the field, becauſe 
piercing implies the ſhewing of what is under the ordinary, o 


cordingly blazoned. 


. Sree ul PIERCIN i in 
n \ firſt ſtruck in ING, among farriers.— To pierce an horſ?s fbie lean, i 
Fir of erght, pier ies, now current in | do pierce it Sr 
Figs 77 . 1 = — to pierce it farther in. 

5 has its name piece of eight, or rial of eight, becauſe equal | PIES, in our antient law-books, Freres Pigs, were a fort d 

. "oe ae: Bee bake. | | monks, fo called becauſe they wore black and white garment, 
Its is nearly on the ſame foot with the late French crown; like magpies ; the ſame, we ſuppoſe, with thoſe ſince calld Pixg, in c 
Di. four ſhillings and ſix- ſterling.—In 1687. the pro- Carmelites : who, for a like reaſon, were antiently called by pigue, d 


8 5 55 N W 
The piece of eight bas its diminutions; viz. the demi- 


PIESTRU M, IIEETPON, an inſtrument wherewithal to bet 
in pieces the bones of the head, ſometimes neceſſary in dis 


my French Freres Barrez. 

ey are mentioned by Walſingham, p. 124. In uni 
veteri cœmeterio, quad fuerat quondam fratrum, ques (ret 
pies veteres appellabant, | 


ing a child out of the womb: called alſo embryothlafter. 


PIETANTIA, or P1TTANCE, a portion of victuals diftributl 

| Serre 460 te 8 piece of two, | . or other community, u 
- - * an 5 * , , 

is made —— of — e PIETANTIARIUS. See the article P1TANCIAR1Us. 


Spain 
Pikes is alſo a kind of money F up among the Pw 


— 


r — — — - — — —— ——. . * 


of accounting, uſed among the negroes on the coaſt of PIE TIS TS, à religious ſect lately 


Angola, in Africa. 12 . K 
The price of ſlaves, and other commodities here negotiated, 
_ as allo the duties paid the petty kings, are eſtimated on both 
Aides in pieces. Thus thoſe barbarians requiring ten pieces 
- For a ſlave, the in like manner, value the money, 
or merchandize, t be given in exchange, in pieces. 
E. gr. a bartel of of ten pounds is one piece; a piece 
of dlue ſalempouris goes for four pieces; ten braſs baſons are 
_ reckoned for one piece. | 
Pizce, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary, or charge. See Or- 
DINARY, and Cnarce. | | | 
The honourable pieces of the ſhield are the chief, fels, bend, 
pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron; and, ia general, all thoſe 
which may take up one third of the field, when alone, and 
in what manner ſoever it be. ut 1 
Pixczs, in the military art, include all forts of great guns and 


mortars. 185 
. Theſe are alſo called, pieces of ordunnce, or artillery, = 
. Field Pixcxs are a ſmaller fort, carrying balls of ten or twelve 


Battery Pieces are the fort of guns, uſed at ſieges for 
+ - making of breaches.— Such are the twenty-four pounders, 
and the culverinz the one carrying twenty-four, and the 

other eighteen pounds of ball. 


Polfoning aPIEcB. , ) 19 Pois0Nn, 
Ela, of a Pics. C See the article q ELEvaTION, 
QUADRATING. 


01 P1gCE. ated 40 

 PIEDOUCHE =, in architectute, a little ſtand, or ; 
either oblong or ſquare, enriched without mouldings; ſerving 
to ſupport a or other little figure, 


Fe word is French, formed from the Italian peduccies foot. ; 
2052 $4 „ 124: I p34 374% wy 1 


- 
© 4 


| 


ſpiſe all eccleſiaſtical polity, all ſchool-theology, 26 4 


i. e. in the German way of talking, they receive and all 


Lutheran of Dantzic defines Pictiſm, an aſſemblage # ® 
8 or ſyſtems, of 2 Sch ar” 


times, ſet aſide the A 


teſtants of Germany; ſeeming to be a kind of mean betwet! 
the Quakers of England, and the Quietiſts of the Rook 


Their author was Spenerus, from whom they learnt to be 

rms and ceremonies; and to give themſelves up to contem- 
plation, and the myſtic theology. EH 
The Pietiſis are eſteemed Adiaphoriſts, or Indifferentis 


of all ſeas among Proteſtants, particularly the i 
contrary to the 1 of other Lutherans, Hense! 


igelians, Rathmannians, Labadiſts, and Quakers wi 
under pretence of a new reformation, and in hopes of 


The ſame author charges the Pietifts not only with 

but with hereſy ; in that they . with the Domi 
that the effect of the ſacraments depends on the pc 
virtue of the miniſter ; that creatures are emanation 
the ſubſtance of God]; that a ſtate of grace is 2 real poi 
of the divine attributes, and a true deification ; that 42 
be united to God, though he deny the divimt dl 
Chriſt; that all error is innocent, provided the batt 
but ſincere; that the preventing grace is , * 
will begins the work of ſalvation; that one may "the or 
without any ſupernatural afliſtance; that all love of fn. Fg 
ture is original fin ; that a Chriſtian may avoid ® 7 
that ohe may enjoy the kingdom of God in this W9 | 
Theſe things we find charged on the Pietiſis, iber 5 
tuled Manipulus 0bſervationum Antipietiſticarum. u 1p 


ugſburgh confeſſion. 62. 
iety . 


PII I. 


like polemical exaggeration; at leaſt it is cer- 
. a good part of them. ; 

in there are Pietiſts of ſeveral kinds: fome run. into 
14 ill ſons, and carry their errors to the overturning a great 
groß * Chriſtian doctrine; others are only viſionaries ; 
_ oo very honeſt and good people, who, diſguſted with 
and ineſs and formality of other churches, and charmed 
the CO frequent piety of the Pietiſis, are attached to their 
with kt giving into the groſleſt of their errors. 


p um of PIETY- See the article MouNnT. 


PIG of Lead, the eighth part of a fother ; amounting to about 


250, weight: H. a fantaſtical name for a ſlow 
m dente dune: alles alſo an athanor. dee 


MOMENTS, PrGMENTA, preparations uſed by painters, 


ec. to impart colours to bodies, or to imitate particu- 

3 is tained, or coloured, as in painting on glaſs, or 
uuterfeitin gems, or precious ſtones ;, the prgment is 

— of a metalline, or a mineral nature. 

PIGMY, or PYGMY. See the article PYOMY. 

the article PIN RX. 
os, A. o alte weapon, conſiſting of a ſhaft of wood, 
twelve or fourteen feet long; headed with a flat-pointed ſteel, 


called the ſbear. | | 
4 e le is ſaid to be derived from a bird, called by the 
8 RN” Ws wood-pecker ; whoſe bill is ſaid to be ſo 


. 


EES A 


he baſe Latin pica, or picca; which Turnebus ſup- 
1 5 been ſo flies, — ſpica, becauſe reſembling a 
ear of corn: Octavio Ferraro derives it @ ſpicula.—M. 
auchet ſays, it yas the pike that gave name to the Picards, 
and to Picardy; which he will have to be modern, and to 
have been framed on occaſion of that people's renewing the 
uſe of the pike ; the etymology whereof he fetches from the 
French piguer, to prick. But others will have the name 
Picard to have been given. that people by reaſon of their 
readineſs to pick quarrels ; called in French prigues. 


The pike was a long time in uſe in the infantry, to enable 
them to ſuſtain the attack of the cavalry ; but it is now taken 
fom them, and the bayonet, which fixes on at the end of 
the carbine, is ſubſtituted in its place. | 

Yet the pike ſtill continues the weapon of foot-officers ; 
who fight pike in hand, ſalute with the pile, &c. : 

Pliny ſays, the Lacedzmonians were the inventors of the p:ke. 
—The Macedonian phalanx-was evidently a battalion of 


Tal SES FEST OSN 


Pixe, in commerce—To treat at the pike, or piles end, d la 
pique, denotes a kind of commerce, which the Europeans 


their guard, and, as it were, ſword in hand. Thus it is we 
treat with the ſavages of Canada, &c. and with ſome negro 
nations on the coaſt of Africa. x 

Treating at the pike alſo denotes a kind of prohibited traffick 
which the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, maintain in ſeveral 
parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, near the colonies which 
thoſe nations have in the Caribbee ĩaſlnds. : 
Perhaps it ſhould rather be called treating at pike, i. e. with 
the veſſel at anchor; in regard this commerce, which js pro- 
hibited on pain of death, is only practiſed in roads where veſ- 
{els lie at anchor, waiting for the Spaniſh merchants, who 
ſometimes by ſtealth, though-more frequently with the con- 
nivance of the governors, 2 come to exchange their gold, 
2 of eight, cochineel, Qc. for the European merchan- 
iZes 


Others will have it treating at the pike, i. e. at a piles length, 
< by reaſon of the diſtance ftrangers are obliged to 
t . 


at, | 
I Fiſhing. - | 1. { FisHING, 
ring of PIKE, F See the article } HuxiNG. 


or PILE, among our antient writers, denotes the arms- 
kde of a piece of money. | 
e denomination — 
i impreſſion of a church built on piles. 
Fleta, lib. 1. cap. 39. He who brings an appeal of robbery 
or theft againſt another, muſt ſhew the certain quantity, qua- 
price, weight, number, meaſure, or the valorem & 
„ en; where p:lum ſignifies figuram monetæ. 
LA, Pixk, in building, a maſs of maſons work, in man- 
ner of a pillar; uſually hexagonal. | 
be word comes from the Latin pi/a, uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


| 


duch are thoſe ſerving as fulcra, to ſeparate and ſupport the 
ep of a ſtone bridge, or the beams of a wooden bridge. 
pers of a ſtone bridge are not to be leſs than ons ſixth 


* of the arch, nor more than a fourth. 2 
behn obſerves, that pile; and their quadras, as we ſee them 


m antient altars and ; monuments, were uſed for inſcriptions ; 


to ſolid rter and more maſſy ſerved for arches and buttreſſes 
dd work.—They were ſometimes made ſemicircular; but 


ſharp, as to pierce wood like an augre. Du Cange derives | 


hold with certain ſavage nations, wherein they are to keep on 


e hence, that antiently this fide bore 


by Vitruvius; and this, probably, from Aw, cogo, coarcto. 


* 


lated, but more frequently let within a wall, and only pro- 


jecting with a fourth or fifth part of its thickneſs. 

The pilgſter is different in different orders; it borrows the 
name of each order, and has the ſame proportions, and the 
ſame capitals, members, and ornaments, with the columns 
themſelves. | | 

Pilaſters are made uſually without either ſwelling or diminu- 
tion, as broad at top as at the bottom; though ſome of the 
modern architects, as M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them at top, 
and even make them ſwell in the middle, like columns; par- 
ticularly when placed behind columns. 


Pilafters, M. Perrault obſerves, like columns, become of 


different kinds, according to the different manner wherein 
they are applied to the wall.—Some are wholly detached, 
called by Vitruvius pare/tatze ; others have three faces clear 
out of the wall; and others two : and others only one : theſe 
are all called by Vitruvius ante. | 
Inſulate pilafers are but rarely found in the antique. The 
chief uſe they made of pilaſters was at the extremities of por- 
| ticoes, to give the greater ſtrength to the corners. 
There are four principal things to be regarded in piliſters; 
VIZ. their projecture out of the wall, the diminution, the diſ- 
poſition of the entablature when it happens to be common 
to them, and to a column, and their flutings and capitals, 
1", Then, the projecture of pilaſters which Rave only one face 
out of the wall, is to be one-eighth of their breadth; at 
| moſt, not above one-ſixth. When they receive impoſts againſt 
their ſides, their projecture may a quarter of their 
diameter, | 
2”, Pilaſters are but ſeldom diminiſhed, when they have 
only one face out of the wall.—Indeed where they ſtand in 
the ſame line with columns, and the entablature is <ontinued 
over both, without any break, the pilaſters are to have the 
ſame diminution with the columns ; that is to ſay, on the 
face reſpeCting the column; the ſides being left without any 
diminution. * 
35, Pilaſters are ſometimes fluted, though the columns they 
accompany be not ſo; and, on the other hand, the columns 
are ſometimes fluted, when the pilaſters that accompany 
2 _ 177 p 3 
e flutings of pilgſters are always odd in number, except in 
half pilaſters, 1 "6 inward angles; where four flutings 
are made for three, &c. 


4, The proportions of the capitals of pila/ters are the ſame 


the leaves of the former being much wider ; becauſe pilaſters, 
though of equal extent, have only the ſame number of ſeaves 
for their girt; viz. eight. Their uſual diſpoſition is to have 


in the middle, and two halves in the angles, in the turns 
whereof they meet. Add to this, that the rim of the vaſe, or 
tambour, is not ſtrait, as the lower part is, but a little circu- 
lar, and prominent in the middle. 


ſhews, muſt be regulated by the Jight they lie in; and' at 
angles, by the weight they are to ſuſtain. For which reaſon, 
ſays Sir | 
them. | 

PILASTER Brick. See the article Brick. © 

PILCHARD-f/hing. See Pilchard Fisnin. 

PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, whereon were 
laid the bodies of the deceaſed, to be burnt. 

PILE is alſo uſed in building, for a great ſtake rammed into the 
earth, for a foundation to build upon in marſhy ground. See 
FouNnDATION. ; 

Amſterdam, and ſome other cities, are wholly built upon 
piles. The ſtoppage of Dagenham-breach is effected by 

dove: tail piles, i. e. by piles mortiſed into one another, by a 

_ dove-tail-joint. | 
ors Þ alſo uſed, among architects, for a maſs, or body, of 
ing. 15 
PILE, Pil A, in coinage, denotes a kind of punchion, which, 


arms, croſs, or other figure and inſcription, to be ſtruck for 
the reverſe of the ſpecies. : . 
Accordingly, we {till call the arms-fide of a piece of money 
the pile, and the head the croſs; becauſe, in the antient 
moneys, a croſs uſually took the place of the head in ours. 
Hence alſo the game o eraſe and pile. | a 
Some will have it called pile, pila, becauſe on this ſide, in our 
antient coins, there was an impreſſion of a church built on 
piles. Scaliger, with more probability, derives it from the 
old French word pile, a ſhip. Vide prima Scaligerana, in voc. 
Nummus Raticus, p. 115. —In ſome antient writings pila is 

. uſed to ſignify the particular figure, or impreſſion, of mo 

+ — Thus Fleta; he who brings an appeal of robbery, or th 


price, weight, number, meaſures, value, and pi 


E 
ol. II, Wii. Cann. a ſquare column, * _ 


\ 


which was a ta 
at the point with ſteel, 


* 


as to height with thoſe of columns, but they differ in width, 


two in each face in the lower row, and in the upper row one , 


In pilafters that ſupport arches, the proportions, Palladio 


enry Wotton, a ruſtic ſuperficies beſt becomes 


in the old way of coining, with the hammer, contained the 


 . againſt another, muſt ſhew the certain antics, quality, 


PILE, in heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point inverted, 
or a ſtake ſharpened; contracting from the chief, and termi- 
"nating in a point towards the bottom of the ſhield, ſomewl at 
in manner of a wedge.—See Tab, Herald. fig. 80. | 
It is formed, probably, in imitation of the Roman pilum, 
ng dart, about five feet long, and ſharpened 
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— - gular architecture. In effect, pillars are not reſtrained to 


The pile is borne inverted, engrailed, Gt. like other ordinaries;] 


and iſſues indifferently from any point of the verge of the eſ- 
cutcheon. He beareth a pile gules, by the name o Chandos. 


Pil xs, in medicine, a diſeaſe by phyſicians called 
See HAMORRHOIDS. ; 

PILETTUS e, in our antient foreſt- laws, an arrow which had 
a round knob a little above the head, to hinder it from going 
far into the mark. 


æmorrhoids. 


* From the Latin pi/a, which Ganibes any round thing like a Perpetual PLLLs, or PILLUL perpetue, are regulus of 1. 


ball. E- food ' foreflarii ſui non portabunt ſagittas barbataz, ſed 

pilettos. :ta Rogeri de Quincy. ' 

PILGRIM *, one who travels through foreign countries to viſit 
holy places, and to pay his devotion to the reliques of dead 
ſaints. - 

„Tube word is formed from the Flemiſh pelgrim, or Italian pe- 
Arise, which fignifies the ſame ; and theſe originally from 
the Latin peregrinus, a ſtranger, or traveller. 


The humour of going on pilgrimage antiently prevailed ex- 
ceedingly ; particularly about the time of the croiſades. 
Several of the principal orders of 4 were eſtabliſhed 
in favour of rin oing to the Holy Land, to ſecure them 
from the violences and inſults of the Saracens and Arabs, Cc. 
Such were the orders of the * Templars, the knights 
Hoſpitalers, knights of Malta, Sc. 

PILLAGE, among builders, is ſometimes uſed for a ſquare 


pillar, ſtanding behind a column to bear up the arches; having! 


a round baſe and capital, as a pillar has. | 
PILLAR, in architecture, a kind of irregular column, round 

and inſulate; but deviating from the proportions of a juſt 
column. N 

Pillars are always either too maſſive, or too ſlender, for a re- 


any rules: their parts and proportions are arbitrary. 
| Such, e. 55 are the pillars which ſupport Gothic Vault, and 
other buildings, &c. | | 
A ſquare pillar is a maſſiye work, called alſo a pier, or pie- 
droit; ſerving to ſupport arches, &c. 
Butting-pillar is a butment, or of maſonry, raiſed to 
rop, or ſuſtain, the thruſt of a t, arch, or other work. 
Fe Bee e genie * rey 
PiLLAR, in the manage, ſignifies the centre of the volta, ring, 
or manage-ground, round which an horſe turns, whether 
there be a wooden pillar, placed therein, or not. 
There are alſo pillars in manages on the circumference, or 
fide, placed at certain diſtances, by two and two. — To 
iſtinguiſh theſe from that of the centre, they are called the 
two pillars. When theſe latter are ſpoken of, it is uſual to 
ſay, Work the horſe between the two pillars, When the for- 
mer, it is called, Working round the pillar. 


The uſe of the pillar in the centre is for regulating the ex- | PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary implement, chiefly ail 


tent of the ground, that the manage upon the volts may be 
ed with method and juſtneſs, and that they may work 
a ſquare, — rule and meaſure, upon the four lines of the 
volts; and alſo to break unruly high-mettled horſes, without 

endangering the rider. HEY 
The two pillars are placed at the diſtance of two or three paces 
one from the other. The horſe is put between theſe, to teach 
him to riſe before, _— qut behind, and put himſelf upon 
raiſed airs, &c. either by the aids, or chaſtiſement. . 

of Two PILLARS, the article Rox. 

of Faddray, or PiLE of Fouldrey, in the county of Lan- 
caſter ; a defence built on a creek of the ſea, called Pille, by 
the idiom of the county, for a pile, or fort, built for the ſafe- 


_ or protection of any place. 

is pile was erected there by the abbot of Fourneſſe, in the 
firſt year of Edward III. Camd, Brit. Rex. Dedimus Henrico 
comiti Northum. inſulam, caſtrum, pelam, & dominium de Man, 
c. Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. IV. | JS 

PILLORY was antiently a poſt erected in a croſs road, by the 

lord, as a mark of his ſeigniory, with his arms on it, and 
ſometimes with a collar to tie criminals to. - | 

PiLLoRy, at preſent, is a wooden machine, whereon certain 
criminals, as perjurers, &c. are faſtened, and expoſed to the 


| pe deriſion. ; 
the laws of Canutus it is called healfebang.—Sir Henry 
Spelman . it is ſupplicti machina ad ludibrium, magis quam 
1 f 
who 


was iarly intended for the puniſhment of 
A be t faulty in the weight, or fineneſs, 
of their bread. —In old charters it is called coll flrigium. 

The pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round tower, with 

p ings on every ſide.It is moveable on an axis, or arbor; 

round which the executioner 2 the criminal the number 

of turns ted in court; ſtopping him at each opening, 

to ſhew him to the people. It was intended for ſeveral kinds 

ol criminals, particularly for fraudulent bankrupts; and all 

thoſe who made a ceſſion, or ſurrender, of their effects to 

their creditors, were obliged to take ſome turns round the 
pillory on foot, with a green cap on. | 

PI1LULA,, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, taken dry, 

- reſembling a little ball; invented in favour of ſuch as cannot 


- 
* 


Bechic PILLs are a fort of pills good againſt cou 


PiLUL x Drarrhodon. See the article DiARRRHODO 
PILOT *, a perſon retained on board a ſhip to conduRit n 


The London pointing and blanching are in moſt repute; 


y 
tin, lead, and quickſilver; which not only blanches wt 


In the little town of Rugle in Normandy, there are computt 


than pins, there is none that 


 welltake ill taſted medicinal draughts; as alſo to keep in readi- 
neſs for occaſional uſe without decaying, | 

| | | g i 
4 E | / 


| 


Pills are of various kinds, anodyne, ſomnifer 


dus, land, 


aperitive, hyſteric, antinephritic, c. but Ein 
ally cathartie. : ' W Prng, N* 
he baſis of cathartic pills is uſually aloes; with u — 
mixed agaric, turbith, hermodactyls, ſenna, lle a we! 
cynth, Oc. N 0 's ubarh, cal. Beſic 
ills are uſually wrapped up in leaf- gold, wafer. _ 
like, to prevent their ill ry being ee PAPET, or ty Taft 
mony made up tn pills ; thus called, becauſe, being « m uſed 
and voided fifty times, they will pur ht with 
miniſhed —— red Purge every time wid ung. One 
The alaephangine, or aromatic PI1LLs of Meſue, made of Paris 
ſcammony, troches of alhandal, and ſaffron, are by ſome for * 
polychreſtæ, as being ſuppoſed to collect the humours 6 eve t] 
parts, to enable nature to caſt them out more eaſily, un —— | 


: hs; 
from the Greek guẽ, cough.— They are alſo calle pal 


tides, becauſe left like lozenges to diſſolve under the tongy, 
N. 


8 


4 


a road, or harbour; or over bars or ſands; or 
pentine and intricate chanels; or the like, ? through h 


* Menage derives the word pilot from prorita; . d. 


qd. heyy 
overns the prow, or head. Others fetch ji p 
French pil, ſhip. en 


45 


n SIS the D 
Pilets are no conſtant and ſtanding officers on boar! fide of 
veſſels; but are moſtly called in occaſionally, on coaf 1 was to 
ſhores unknown to the maſter.— And, having done thei Ka Pix and 
x piloting the- veſſel, they return to ſhore, where hs not mu 

ide. 8 The p. 
Among the French pilot is alſo uſed for the fteerſmay. 0 pamnus, 
officer on board a ſhip, who alwa OY -whee! 
diredsit, — 
There are among the French two kinds of pilots, the ones PINCHIN 
coaſting pilot, well acquainted with the coaſts, nipping 
bars, ſands, &c. and who commands in fight thereof, tree, be 
The other an officer who makes obſervations, and takes ix Moſt g 
tudes, out at fea; uſes the quadrant and fore-ſtaff; aud ih dance o 
watches the compaſs. f that you 
The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the ſhip, whethe i die, tha 
be a man of war, or a merchant-man.—In the former tr The ſea 
captain is the firſt, the pilot the ſecond. Ina merchant-ſky it is alſo 
the maſter is the firſt, the pilot after him. tiſed on, 
This pilot is alſo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, ul cribe 
manages the rudder. is chie 
PILY Barry. See the article Bazzy Pi. +, 5p 
PIMENTO, PimenTA, all-/pice, a kind of ic frut: oy 
called alſo Guiney pepper. 1 . oP 
by the women in adjuſting their dreſs. n 

he form and application of this little moveable need no I ting c. 
ſcription ; but its conſumption, and the number of hand i to put fort 
employs, are too conſiderable to be paſſed by unnoted. the ſmall 
Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire, blanched; u them) 
merly they likewiſe made them of iron-wire, which, bei of th 
blanched, like the others, paſſed for braſs: but the ill efſet effec 
of thoſe pins has quite diſcarded their uſe. The French, hoy haps, hurt 
ever, could not be driven off from them without ſeveral ants Or three at 
of parliament. By a ſentence of the lieutenant de poli, the branc} 
July 1695. the ſeizure of ſome millions of thoſe pins ws NcHING, i 
confirmed, and the pins condemned to-be burnt by the car him 
mon executioner. . to the hair 


The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce are thoſe of ; 
thoſe of Bourdeaux are next; then thoſe made at 

Naigle, and ſome places in Normandy. MAR 
The perfection of pins conſiſts in the ſtiffneſs of the wire, ad 
1— in the heads being well turned, and the pom 


cauſe, after forming the points on the ſtone, our pin-· mil 
ſmooth them again on a poliſher; and, in blanching, uſe in 
tin, well calcined, and ſometimes ſilver leaves op by 
' gold-beaters; whereas in other parts they uſe a mixture 


than the former, but is alſo dangerous, by reaſon of the 
2 of that mixture, which renders a puncture with a f 
us blanched very difficult to cure. 

The conſumption of pins, and the number of artificen en 
ployed in the manufacture thereof, are incredible. In Tt 
alone there were antiently above 1000 people 7 in l 
at preſent there are none ; yet there is every year ſold „ 
50, ooo crowns worth of the pin- wire to the pin- malen 
the neighbouring places, all brought thither from 


at leaſt 500 workmen employed in the pin manufacture; i 
whole town being peopled therewith. 
Notwithſtanding that there is ſcarce any commodity con 
es through more hands 
fore they come to be ſold. They reckon twenty-five wo 
men ſucceflively employed in-each pin, between the 
of the braſs-wire, and the ſticking of the pin in the pape 
SY. 


| 


Pins are d 


One of the 
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> 
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pm and Web an 
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WHEEL, and 


tree, between 


is chiefly to 


er three at the 


holds him faſt 


on. 
| VARIC, in 
ner of Pindar. 
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m 


a Pindaric 
4 and the 


PIN 


iſhed by numero's : the ſmaller called from 
he 14th ; whence they are only ac- 


. tot La 
Ne 3 2.5 dere to £70, viz. No 16, 18, and 20, which is 


ins, there are alſo black ones made for 


ing No 4; to No 10.—Theſe are uſually of iron- 


wor 15 with double heads, of ſeveral numero's ; 
1 en the buckles of their hair for the night, 
without danger of being diſturbed b their pricking, 6c. 
articles of the ſtatutes of the antient pim-makers of 
that no maſter ſhould open more than one ſhop 
the fale of his wares, except on new-year s-day, and the 
1 thereof; this we mention in an age of luxury and profu- 
85 recollect the agreeable ſimplicity of our forefathers, 
— ated themſelves with giving pins for new-year's 


— the cuſtom of ſtill giving the name pins, or pin-money, 
to certain preſents, w 


hich accompany the moſt conſiderable 
hich ir is uſual to give ſomething towards the 


of the wife, or children, of the perſon with whom the 


Lapin is fuck 
Hook Pixs. 


2 — a method of drinking antientl uſed among 
* Danes in England. The cuſtom was, to fix a pin in the 
Ade of the wooden cup or waſſalbowl; which pin each gueſt 


was to drink bare, upon penalty of forfeiting. 


Hook. | f 
See the articles 0 PROTRACTING. 


horny induration of the membranes of the eye, 


unlike a cataract. 4 | 
w_ and web is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call | 


pam s. pteryeium, &c. See Pa N us, PTERYGIUM, &c, 
Pix-whee!, of 9 the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. See 


Crocx. 


: dening, a fort of pruning ; performed by 
4 bl off t © branches or ſprigs of a plant, or 


the nails of two fingers. 


ers hold, that pinching contributes to the abun- 
2 fruit, as well £ of the branches ; and they ſay, 
that young ſhoots, thus lopped, are leſs apt to grow black, and 
die, than when cut with a pruning- Knife. ; 
The ſeaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May ; ſometimes 
it is alſo praQtiſed in June and July. —The fruits, it is prac- 
died on, are chiefly melons, cucumbers, Cc. Quintiny alſo 

cribes it for fruit-trees. 


be practiſed on the large branches towards the 


of the plant; or tree, which are uſeleſs, and yet conſume 
9 — of good ſap. It muſt rarely be employed on 
the large branches below; which ought always to be preſerved 
for the winter's pruning, that they may yield others, the fol- 
lowing year, fit to fill the empty places. Nor muſt the ope- 
ration of pinching be performed on the tender ſhoots ; becauſe, 

ing only juſt ſap enough for themſelves, when they come 
to put forth more branches in the place where they are pinched, 
the ſmall ſtock of ſap allotted them, being divided, will ſtarve 
tem. The operation is to be performed within two or three 

of the branch they grow out of. 

The effect of pinching is, that, inſtead of one uſeleſs, and, per- 
haps, hurtful wood-branch, a vigorous tree will put forth two 


eyes remaining; and the ſap being thus divided, 


the branches will be leſs, and fit for both wood and fruit. 
INCHING, in the manage, is when, the horſe ſtanding, the rider 


with the bridle-hand, and applies the ſpurs juſt 


to the hairs. of his ſides, without pricking him. 
Pinching is accounted an aid, ſpurring a chaſtiſement or cor- 


poetry, an ode formed in imitation of the man- 


The Pindaric manner is diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs and 
digt of the flights, the ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſingneſs of the 
maniitions, and the ſeeming irregularity, wildneſs, and enthu- 
pam, of the whole. 4 85 i 
ndar, whence the manner takes its name, was of Thebes : 
e flouriſhed about four hundred and ſeventy- eight before 
t; and was cotemporary with Æſchylus: what we have 
of his is a book of odes, all _ of the victors 
| pian, Pythian, Nemæan, 
nee the firſt is intituled,the Olympians; the ſecond, the Py- 
au the third, the Nemæans; and the fourth, the Ithmians. 
ndr is full of force and fire; his thoughts are ſententious, his 
| MPetuous, his (allies daring, and frequently running, as 
oat random; he affects a beautiful diſorder, which, 


Iſthmian, games; 


laid to be the effect of the greateſt art. | , 
'* Upoſed irregularity of his numbers bas made ſeveral of 


tors imagine themſelves Pindaric by the mere 
eb, and irregularity, of their verſes. None of our 
* Co have ſucceeded in the Pindaric character, 


ley. bs 
ode, the plan of the whole t to be drawn 
Places marked out where the elegant ſallies and 


aring p | 
N 


PIN 


PINEA, or Pixx, in commerce, a term uſed in Peru and 
Chili, for a kind of light, porous maſſes, or lumps, formed of 
a mixture of mercury and filver-duſt from the mines. 

The ore, or mineral, of ſilver, being dug out of the veins of 
the mine, is firſt broken, then — in mills for the purpoſe, 
driven by water with iron peſtles, each of two hundred pounds 
, mineral, thus pulverized, is next ſiſted; then 
worked up, with water, into a paſte; which, when half- dry, 
is cut into pieces, called cuerpo's, a foot long, weighing each 
about two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
Each cuerpo is again kneeded up with ſea-falt, which, diſſolv- 
ing, incorporates with it.—'They then add mercury, from ten 
to twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneeding the paſte afreſh 
until the mercury be incorporated therewith, This office, be- 
ing exceedingly dangerous, by reaſon of the noxious qualities 
of the mercury, is — made the lot of the poor Indians. 
This amalgamation is continued for eight or nine days; and 
ſome add lime, lead, or tin ore, Ec. to forward it; and, in 
ſome mines, they are obliged to uſe fire. To try whether or 
no the mixture and amalgamation be ſufficient, they waſh a 
piece in water; and, if the mercury be white, it is a proof, that 
it has had its effect; if black, it muſt be further worked. 
When enough, it is ſent to the lavatories, which are large ba- 
ſons that m_ ſucceſſively into one another, The paſte, &c, 
being laid in the uppermoſt of theſe, the earth is then waſhed 
from it into the reſt by a rivulet turned upon it; an Indian, 
all the while, ſtirring it with his feet, and two other Indians 
doing the like in the other baſons. 
When the water'runs quite clear, out of the baſons, they find 
the mercury and filver, at bottom, incorporated. — This mat- 
ter they call pella, and of this they form the pineas, by expreſſ- 
ing as much of the mercury as they can; firſt, by putting it in 
woollen bags, and preſſing and beating it ſtrongly ; then, by 
ſtamping it in a kind of wooden mould, of an octagonal form, 
at bottom whereof is a braſs plate pierced full of little holes. 
The matter, being taken out of the mould, is laid on a trivet, 
under which is a large veſſel full of water; and, the whole being 
covered with an earthen head, a fire is made around it. 
The mercury, ſtill remaining in the maſs, is thus reduced into 
fumes, and, at length condenſing, it is precipitated into the 
water, leaving behind it a maſs of filver grains of different 
figures, which, only joining or touching, at the extremes, 
render the matter very porous and light. | 
This, then, is the pinea, or prgne, which the workmen endea- 
vour to ſell ſecretly to the veſſels trading to the South-ſeaz and 
from which, thoſe, who have ventured to engage in ſo dan- 
gerous a commerce, have made ſuch vaſt gains.—Indeed 
the traders herein muſt be very careful ; for the Spaniſh 
miners are errant knaves, and, to make the pignes weigh the 
more, they make a practice of filling the middle with ſand, 
or iron, ; 

PINEAL, PintAL1s, in anatomy, a name which Deſcartes 
gives to a ſmall gland, in the third ventricle of the brain; 
from its reſemblance to a pine-apple. 


ſoul. Other authors call it conoides and conarium. See Co- 
NARIUM. 
PINGUEDO, in anatomy, the Latin term for fat. See Far. 
Some reſtrain pinguedo only to that humid ſcft kind of fat found 
in animals, next under the ſkin. | 7 
PINION, in mechanics, an arbor or ſpindle, in the body 
whereof are ſeveral notches, into which, catch the teeth of a 
wheel that ſerves to turn it round. | 
Or a pinion is a leſſer wheel, which plays in the teeth of a 
larger. See WHEEL, | , 
In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinion (which are com- 
monly 4, 5, 6, 8, &c.) are called leaves, and not teeth, as in 
other wheels. | | | 
PIN10N of report is that pinion, in a watch, which is commonly 
fixed on the arbor of the great wheel, and which, in old 
watches, uſed to have but four leaves; it drives the dial-wheel, 
and carries about the hand. . 
The quotient, or number of turns, to be laid upon the pinion 
of report, is found by this proportion: as the beats, in one 
turn of the great wheel, are to the beats. in an hour.; ſo are 
the hours of the face of the clock (viz. 12, or 24) to the 
- quotient of the hour-wheel or dial-wheel divided by the pinion 
of report, that is, by the number of turns which the pinion 
of report hath in one turn of the dial- wheel: which, in num- 
bers, is 26928: 20196: : 12:, 9. : 
Or rather thus: as the hours of the watches going are to the 
numbers of the turns of the fuſy; ſo are the hours of the face, 
to the quotient of the pinion of report. —If the hours be 12, 
then 16:12::12:9. But if 24, the proportionis16:12:: 
24 : 18. | | 3 
This rule may ſerve to lay the pinion of report on aw 
| other wheel, thus: as the beats, in one turn of any wh 
are to the beats in an hour; ſo are the hours of the face, 
or dial-plate, of the watch, to the quotient of the dial-wheel, 
divided by the pinion of report, fixed on the ſpindle of the 
aforeſaid wheel, — UE) 1 
= | Plying 


This gland he makes the ſenſorium, ar ſeat of the reaſonable | 


\ 


NIS. 


meter, from one inch to ſix. They are fitted into 1, 
'tremities of each other, and are ſold by the foot. My 
Leaden pipes are of two kinds; the one ſoldere | 


PIP 


Flying PiN rox. See the article FLYING. n 
PINK, a veſſel uſed at ſea, maſted and rigged like other ſhips; 


only that ſhe is built with a round ſtern; the bends and ribs | d, the ae 


ſo, as that her ſides bulge out very much. 


his diſpoſiti ders the pinks difficult to be boarded ; I PLUMBERY. 871 | 
333 pr . For the Pipes of organs; ſee the article Oxcax. 
Bag-PirE. See the article BaG-Pipe. | 
P1PE is alſo a popular machine uſe ih the ſmoking 


alſo enables them to greater burdens than others. 
wy. they are often uled for ſtore-ſhips and hoſpital- 
- ſhips in the fleet. | $& 4 
| PINNA, or Pznxa, a Latin word ſignifying a feather. | See 
FEATHER. + 
It is alſo uſed figuratively, in divers arts, to expreſs things | 
which bear ſome reſemblance, in form, to feathers z as the 
fins of fiſhes, Se. See E 7 * b 
Pix NA auris, in anatomy. . 
Pinna na is the ſame as ala naſi. See Nos s. 
PINNACE, a ſmall veſſel, with a ſquare ſtern, having fails and 
© cars, and carrying 
telliy and for landing of men. : 2 
One of che boats belonging to a great man of war, ſerving 
N 2 ſhore, is alſo called the 


PIN ACLE®, in architecture, the top or roof of an houſe, 
R — i 


be word comes from the Latin pinna, or pinnaculum. 


% 


This kind of roof, among the antients, was appropriated to |. 
_ temples; their ordinary roofs were all flat, or made in the | 


1 b | 
t was from the pinnacle, that the form of the pediment took 
PINNATA ſalia, in botany, are ſuch leaves of plants, as are 
formed of oo other ſi mall leaves ſet on the two ſides of 4 
middle rib, as thoſe of the aſh-tree, of vetches, and the 


like. ; 
- PINNING, in building, the faſtening of tiles together, with 
ins of heart of oak ; for the covering of an houſe, &c. 
PINT * Pix rA, a veſſel or meaſure uſed in eſtimating the 
quantity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry things. 
* Budzus derives the word pint from the Greek 71132 others 
from the German pint, a little meaſure of wine; Nicod from 
tze Greek wire, to drink. ä 


The Engliſh pint is twofold ; the one for wine -meaſure, the 
other for beer and ale-meaſure. | 
Tue wine pint contains a full pound, avoirdupois, of com- 
mon running water; two pints make a quart, two quarts a 
| two pottles a gallon, &c. DI. 7 
Paris pint is eftimated at one ſixth of the antient con- 
-gius; -and contains two of common water; it is di- 
vided into chopines, which ſome call ſeptiers: the ſeptier 
into two demiſeptiers, the demiſeptier into two poiſſons, 
each poiſſon * cubic inches. Two pints make 
a quart, quarteau, which ſome call a pot: the pint of 8. 
Denis is almoſt double that of Paris. 
INTLE, among gunners, an iron which ſerves to keep the 
PinTLEs, in a ſhip, are hooks by which the rudder hangs to 
the ſtern-poſt. | 3 e 
PIONEER“, in war, a labourer employed in an army, to 
ſmooth the roads, paſs the artillery along, and to dig lines 
and trenches, mines, and other works. | 


” 


Menage derives the word from the Latin peditones, a diminu- | , 


„ 
tive of pedites : Bochart deduces it from the Pzones, a people 
of Afia, whoſe principal employment was to dig the earth 
in mines, &c. 

PIP, or Per, PeP1A, a diſeaſe among 
white thin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip of the. 
tongue, and hinders their feeding. 

It uſually ariſes from want of water, or from the drinking 
uddle-water, or eating filthy meat.—It is cured by pulling 
off the film with the Außen and rubbing the tongue with 
ſalt— Hawks are particularly liable to this diſeaſe; eſpecially 

+ from _ on ſtinking | | 

PIPE, in building, &c. a canal or conduit for the conveyance 
of water, and other liquids. | 

Pipes for water, water-engines, &c. are uſually of lead, iron, 


earth, or wood.—Thoſe, which are of timber, are commonly | 
; their uſual length is about 


either oak or alder. 
-. Thoſe of iron are caſt in the 
two feet and an half; ſeveral of theſe are commonly faſtened. 


tegether, by means of four ſcrews at each end, with leather, |. 


f 2 or old hat, between them, to ſtop the water. | þ 
. Thoſe of earth are made by the — Theſe are fitted 
into one another, one end being always made wider than the 


uſually about 
the ſame with that of the iron pipes. Fs 
The wooden pipes are bored with large iron of diſ- 


. ferent ſizes, ſucceeding one another from leſs to arger; the 


ſpoon-wiſe, in „in dia- 


ying three maſts; chiefly uſed as a ſcout for in- | 


poultry ; conſiſting of a 


Pir k“, alſo, denotes a veſſel, or meaſure for wine, and ting, 


weigh about nine hundred, two quarters, and ſeventery 


Piee, Pira, in law, is a roll in the exchequer, call ao de 
PirE-Office is an office wherein a perſon. called the drisf 


' the debts to the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, to write eſten 


PIQUET.. . See the articles PickERT, and Picquer. 
PIRATE, PyRATR, PiRATA, rover; a perſon, or vel 


PIRATE was alſo antiently uſed for the perſon to whole cat 
"mole, or pier, of an haven, which, in Latin, ws dl 


PIRATE was ſometimes too, according to Spelman, ul! 


illis vias maris cuſtodiendas commiſit. 


 PIROUET TE#®, or PyrovErT, in the manage, a tum 


By 8 | ient ſtatutes, the hf 
+ T0join them the cloſer, and nt their leaking, they are PISCARY, P1sCAR1A, in our antient 2 , * 
2 covered with pitch and tow.— Their length is PISCES, in aftronomy, the twelfth ſign, or conftellatioh 


% 


Fa 7 


4 
g 


- latitudes, magnitudes, & whereof as follow: 


not ſoldered: for the conſtruction of N kind Where, f N 


D 


conſiſting of a long ſlender tube, made of earth ** ban, In the 
ing, at one end, a little vaſe, or furnace, called vi = 
for the reception of the tobacco: the fumes whereof are — 
by the mouth through the othet end. een 

ipes are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort, pla 
ed, white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, and X various colg? 125 
— The Turks uſe pipes three or four feet long . 
ruſhes, or of wood bored; at the end whereof they fi 
kind of nut, of baked earth, which ſerves as a bowl : 
which they take off after ſmoking. ' r 


meaſured by wine - meaſure. 5 
* The word is formed from the barbarous Latin 35 
caſk, &c. | 8 £ ; ; þepa, a viſt, 
The pipe, gr butt, contains two hogſheads, four bas 
or one hundred and twenty-ſix. gal * os a — 


pounds. 11 | 

The pipe is little uſed in France, except in Anjou and ö. 
2 78 it conſiſts of two boiſſeaux, equal to a mui 1 
half of Paris; the muid conſiſting of thirty. ſix ſept; 

che ſeptier of eight pints. | PRA 
great roll. 


pipe, makes out leaſes of crown-lands, by warrant from ix 


lord treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the treaſury, or chancely Preced, c 


of the exchequer. | | 
Clerk of the pipe makes up all, accounts of ſheriffs, e 1 Sub. of th 

ives the accomptants their quietus eſt. To this office x Prec. of t 

rought all accompts which paſs the remembrancer ofic 
and remain there ; that if any ſtated debt be due from ay 
perſon, the ſame may be drawn down into the great til d 
the pipe; upon which the comptroller iſſues out a yi 
called the ſummons of the pipe, for recovery thereof. Anl 
if there be no goods or chattels, the clerk then draws dom 


againſt their lands. | 
All tallies, which vouch the payment of any ſum cortaind 
in ſuch accompts, are examined, and allowed, by the did 
22 F the pipe. | RE 

des the chief clerk, in this office are eight attorneys, « 
ſworn clerks, and a comptroller.  ' 


that robs on the high ſeas, or makes deſcents on the carb, 
* without the permiſſion, or authority, of any prince « 
te. 
When pirates are caught, they are uſually hanged up withat 
remiſſion, or any formal tryal ; ſometimes in the next pt; 
ſometimes on board the veſlel that takes them. 
In different parts they are differently denominated ; 2 it! 
Weſt-Indies, buccaneers, free-booters, &c.—In the Mein 
ranean, corſairs, &c. f I 
Alexander, reproaching a pirate with his condition, v 
ſwered; If I am a pirate, it is becauſe I have only a up 
veſſel; had I a fleet, I ſhould be a mighty conqueror. 


pera, was in 
a ſea · captain, or ſoldier. Aſſer, in the life of king Ar 
tells us, juſſit naves longas fabricari, impeoſitiſque lam 


cumvolution which an horſe makes, without chang 
* The word is French, and literally ſignifies a whitligs 


Pirouettes are either of one tread or piſte, or of tw the north, 
firſt is an intire ſhort turn which the horſe makes ue iddle of tho 
tread, and, almoſt, in one time; in ſuch manner BY all of 3 in tl 


head comes to the place where his tail was, without 
out his haunches.—In the pirouette of two treads ot f 
takes a ſmall compaſs of ground, almoſt his length, 
both with the fore-part and the hind. 


fiſhing in another man's waters. 


The ftars in\Piſces, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are ** int 
cho's 33. In the Britannic catalogue 109.— de bn ) 


1 
Py 


PIS 


Latitude. 


PIS 


tae 9 Longit. = Names and fituation o the 2 Longit. | Latitude, 
Names and a SE” 8 0 N 1 0 8 2 4 3 0 a q ® „ 4 5 
i X 11 66 42 7 22 49 [B 7 1 12 0b 37 4 49 CAU 
12 06 15|'6 51 40[B[6 75 * 
148. 1 28 o1 09 - 6 40 wo in — 1 — Hee 13 37 12] 1 30 24A 
, 6h, 14 1 9 03 19]B[4. [Laſt of z in the fin of the tai 19 1 11 18 48 
ja the mouth of the ſouth, = it 178 7 or 31 [BIG JNorth. of 2 = the mouth os; 27 22 9 06 05 061 B46 
5. [head | 1 South. of the ſam (north. fiſh 23 5 26.20 2 19]Bs 
of inthe hind part ofthe 26 1 5 5:5 . 00 e ef 
e e in de bey | — 34 33 4 26 26|B 5 That following the fin of back 20 11 43112 25"29|B [5 
Preced: contiguous to it 18 35 20] 4 16 40[Bj6 7 13 21 180 4. 50. 30 417 
A mall one ** 20 52 27] 9 or 58|B|5 ]South. of 2 in the belly 22 08 31 17 29 6205 
Preced, 1n eig | | UE ye in hack line 15 32 13| 0 13 25|A|4 
2 17 56 47] 1.22 541816 158 53 15] 7 30 27]B[7 . 
16 o5| 2 © 281815 85 . 
18 48 28 1 46 3 8 $5. $M o 51 501A 
19 3 58 1 24 531B|5 ]Souch. of 2 in fold of ſouth. live 15 - £3 4 77 ty Als , 
| 20 34 43 3 37 54]B 6 I North. in the belly 24 27 10|17 26 Bls 
15 * l A 5 Another following it 25 25 21118 39 53jB[6 
21 © 8 1 14 20505 21 40 54] 8 20 430657 
Sy f 2 fer e 2 owl 
3 25 7 BIS rec. of cont in bending of the 22 45 12 22 03]B 
wil ome 26 oo. 11 11 07 22[B 7 Subſeq. of the ſame . (line 22 1 27 5 23 | B : 
| 23 56 550 4 32 430/605 6 17 56 00 3 34 52] Al 
2 NEW, F % + ws 50 451 2.57 208% 
ofe preced. the ſquare 21 1] 1 ka | 
18 of Gol fim) 23 br 07 2 of 47 516 95 (ænot Fra 1 5 : 
5 244 59 44] 3 28 57|B16 1 18 46 40 3 04 25 Als | 
232 47 44\ 2 11 39] A]6 7/Norch. of 3innorth, line 47 20 20 5 21 07]B 4 3 
Ge 27 24 55 6 58 1316 23 11 35] 4 20 4B ge 
| rr Middle of thoſe in north. line 22 35 18 1 52 os|B * 
r 57 34 3 0% 49]AlS | | © eee eee 10 5.223 . "og 5 57 4808 
Ja he tail of the ſouth. fi 14 55] © 22 15] BIS | 2 _ | | 5 44 
d d e i the fen ” 53 os 4 2 45 als | * 23 50 ob 4+ 32 - 7 . 
ſouth. in uare 23 42 33 - 4 42 55 
arr ; 2 49-12 7 57 500 B16 adofiboſin ſouth line before the 21 10 5 4 43 5 Als 
5 - 24.22 e | ( . 2% J 8 205% 
„b 
of thoſe ä 1 SA 
"i woe Fic) 1 26 2 9 12 37 B ? There ks arc, line 23 24 40 1 38 581A; 
2 37 g 6.36 03]B|6 I iſt before the knot in ſouth. line 23 11 18 7 55 450A H 
243 08 5 54 26]B16 24 42 05] 8-35 os|AJ6 7 
4% * enn 27 +4 1 * 48 B Gabe tov ter VT 25 02 33| 9 05 io}Afſg z 
TE. 5 o4 oft os 36}BJ6 [PISCINA®, in antiquity, a large baſon, in an open public . 
a6. 3 11 38] 6 24 o2(Bl7 or ſquare; where the an outh learnt to ſwim ; and which 
6 18 45 13 12 04 516 was ſurrounded with a h wall, to prevent the caſting of 
ta 1328 uu 10 6 46 1812 55 03 Bl6 | Gileh into it. 
Ia the line next the tail of Piſces 3 39 16 5 27 36[Bl6-- © The word is formed from the Latin piſcir, fiſh; becauſe men 
R 0 SO here imitated fiſhes in ſwimming, and becauſe fiſhes were actu- 
bn; 6 og 48 ro og 08 BJ ally kept in ſome of theſe placcs. 
7 oĩ 13010 41 481B16 PisCINA was alſo uſed fer the Squire bafon in the idle of a 
2 16 10| © 44 49]A]6 bath. 
| 4 36 55] 4 30 421B16 Proctna probatica was a pool or reſervoir of water, near the 
n 9 57 40015 6 45] BIG { court of Solomon's temple ; ſo called from the Greek æpoc alex, 
45 IF |. | rep; becauſe here they waſhed the cattle which were deſtined 
"hg 9,36 43113 37 311 B|6 | forſacrifice, - 
ds ou 245 43 31112 16 56057 1 wont it was that our Saviour wrought the miraculous 
OCs Wk A ts» 4 1. the paralytic. Daviler obſerves, there are ſtill cemain- 
vecond from the tail in the line 1 49 42 3 10 3 : - og five ace of the portico, and and part of the baſon, of this 
ate W 15 235 3 t/cina. 
50 8 50 00 68 18 85 Bl7 diene or lavatory, among the Turks, is a large baſon placed 
y 10 08 47/10 21 41]B[7 | in the middle of the court of a moſque, or under the porticoes 
13 25 4915 4 24|B|7 | that encompaſs it. 
12 26 42 9 38 42 Bl6 Its form is uſually a long ſquare. It is built of fone or marble, 
11 08 49] 5 22 2 Bl7 {| furniſhed with a t numberof cocks ; wherein the muſſul- 
| 14 16 3 13 19 5 Bl7 mans waſh themſelves before In OG 
55 N rſuaded, that ablution effaces 
* 9 12 220 1 31 48|B|7 |[PISCIS asftralis. See the article AUSTRALIS. . 
14 57 38114 30 43 B/ [Prscrs — in aſtronomy, is a ſmall conſtellation of the 
n ne 9 37 31] 1 57 28|Bl7 ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the antients, and inviſible | 
hte it far 9 49 17] 2 09 44\Bl4 | tous in theſe northern regions. 
334 6210 44 49 B [PISSASPHALTU M®,or Prs$ASPHALTUs, IIIEZAESAATOE, 
| 60 FA I in natural hiſtory, denotes a native, ſolid bitumen, found in 
ft the head of 18 17 10 20 30 43]B16 | the Ceraunian mountains of Apollonia; of an intermediate 
te nor h. fiſh) 15 43 29112 17 1 Bl6 {| nature between pitch and aſphaltum. | 
le of thoſe in the head. [fiſh 19 23 2219 29 3 : 6 © . and arpex]@, bi 
8 20 33 53120 57 8805 6 | 
Ter che eye of the 22 53 41123 03 47]Þ15 eee is alſo a name given to a factitious ſubſtance 
Ar. 65 "oF "compounded of Feb nd tales oe te tru biuman Ju 
"Rue of the br We: 12 11 1 04 C | aicum. 
was ht 2 36 80 B 6 The coarſeneſs of this, the black colour, and the fetidneſs of 
| menen Nerz 285 x 10 40AJ6 the ſmell, diſtinguiſh it from the true aſphaltum. | 
ef 2 in the fin of 2 86 % 13 21 o8}B 1 pissasrHAT T Unt is alſo uſed, by ſome writers, to denote the 
13 43 27 3 31 13 B Jewiſh pitch, or ſimple aſphaltum. 
; » [PISSELAUM, IIEEEAAION, ; alum Proton, or oil of pitch, 
2 ng Fo e 22 o6 22|Bls5 a medicament compounded of oil t | 
non, it C C 4 2 78 3 55 — 418 Pisszlaum . writers, deqgtes » bitumin- | 
18122 4 5r1| BS | ous ſubſtance brought from the WE, re 
5 rn. 113 4 2512 46 Ble * N IT 
or. I. Ne 117, Cuaus, e * I 
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: IN firong ſmell nat 
EY If * or taſte. 


\ 


| achias are 8 and pr 
wn emulſions, &c. in enkel, and þ 


_— 


unlike the common tar, and i is not 
It is accounted a good balſa- 


d where the ſtomach can diſpenſe with it will do great 
many diſorders of the carers te 0 Kaba 


1 of common tar. * 


mic, Al 
it brought from ſeveral 


3 nn when 
pt of all dal its el. it. e a ſmall nut. kernel 
een within: its taſte ig. very agreeable. 


; from the Latin, of the Greek, 
yord is formed from the L A ee Rare de 


le 


| 


The tree that 


turpentinertree: the nuts 
are to be choſen new, heavy, and full z as to thoſe that are 
broken, ſuch as have kept their colours CO tt 
ao, . 


; and are 
eral d — — 

ts, and are , into 

222 7 | Þ likewiſe a kind of falſe piſtachia, 


ought from the Cari bee iſlands, which ſome. confound with 
e real ones, 0 Ln different, both A l to the 


he ſubſtance i is white, compact, and , 
eat raw, becauſe of the ill e 


The pife of ert — 
rider make him go but an ordinary a 

rather ſquare, be will e 34g if he either 

e him gallop with bis haunches in, or go terra à terra, he E 


hind.-And the ſame if the rider make him paſſage, or gorfide- 


PisTILLUM, in 1 a little u 
pony "a amn > leayes of — * alſo by] 


le. 
eflential part of a flower and the princi 
— vary aa 


ſometimes it is a little talk, which inlarges at 
F or thread j ſome | 
times it is round 1 4 THe: , oval, &c. 


Al all pi 4 are 
Lene gy kind of —_ ; or with little filaments 


S 
of a glutinous juice. 


nate In ſeveral branches, or horns, which have their riſe 
hom 6 many young fr © = many diſern cph, 


his a e l in * 


| through che 


8 e it ap- 
pears evidently, that it is theſe which form the young fruits, 


. of the ſeeds; whether 
thoſe ſeeds be diffuſed 
or whether they be all ine in its baſe; and that 

and perforated, either more or leſs — 
as the 1 fruit z and ſometimes a part piſtil 
— —ͤ— — 
The pi piſlil, we have obſerved, is the female organ of 
tion; it baſe does the office ofthe cn. or womb, in wo- 
men; and its length that of ner nar 
Et is with the ſtamina, apices whereof are full 
of a fine duſt called farina farcundans z which burſting its veſi- 
culæ, apapices, when mature, is ſhed on the upper part of the 


©, Or 
by the it grows, 
bryo of a new plant, &c,-For a more diſtinct account of the 
1 of the pifiil in the generation of plants, ſce PLANT. 


A? / 


«& * + x LD 


4 but uſually ſeveral ; and in that ce they are irregu- 2 


ther th Ee hain, | | 
N tree into little billets, which the lay in a furnace having tw 


Some flowers have 1 piftils 3, or rather the piſtili termi- | uns 


' placed for the purpoſe. > \moke,which is here 
P ck gives it the feat — find it ire tn 


have our common c to be oal the laſt running, and tu v 
Fern 4 


in aper- 
. dhe whole hog | the Levant.—A pit is dug, in the 


the whole leogh of the pil | 


at tops, | 
diy, to the bottom : though 1 ml 


Mil, and thence is conveyed. by the. cavity thereof to the | | 
her where being fed with a fine juice, fecreted | 
and thus forms the em- 


make two p ſes one with the fore · part, another with the P 


either in a ſtrait line, or upon 2 circle.. Jo $44 © e 


pright part in the |, 


Py 
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* 2 
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— 
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ö Workbd wp and oþ 


r Fay: 


er Pelz pe: Pix, = 


| turpentine 3 
from à reſinous tree in the mountains of 
| Colt. growing 

Of the ame 
| by boiling s Burgundy pitch toa cer 


dd e Shick js what wo property 


PIE 


PISTOL, alittlefire- arm, borne at t the ſaddle -bow, Veg, 

or in the pocket. 

The p1ifl i is ſaid to have taken its name from Piftoya, 2 

Italy! .* where, as Fauchet tells us, it was firſt made. a 

rives the word from Hula, pipe; the barrel of this Peek 
ſome reſemblance to a flute. . 


pl. doblon, in commerce, a gold coin bruck iche, 


and ſeveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &&c. 
It has its augmentations, and diminutions ; Which are 
druple pifloles, double piſtoler, and half piſtoles, 
The pyfole is about the ſame weight, 2 and value, wig 
rench logos = viz, it is equal to abe SR 
— ſix · pence ſterling 
In Spain the pile is | accounted equal to four pieces of « 
2 Afr -two rials, or a thouſand and eighty- eight mara 
uſand three hundred and ſixty maravadis of blle, 
old money current at Seville and Cadiz, in Andaluſa. ;." \& 
25 per cent; better than the money they now rechen, 
1 25 þ Bilboa, &c. which augmentation was — 
Ga II. in NaN to prevent the exportation of — 
the kingd | 8 
Moſt of 45 exchanges in Ttaly are made on the 8 


510 ON, a part or member in ſeveral mackine, 5. 


pumps, air. pumps, ſyringes, Sc. called alſo the — f 


1 ueler. * - 
pillen of a pump is a ſhort*cylip of metz 

The to the cavity of the barrel, or body; and nga 
wn alternately therein, raiſes the water ; 
when raiſed, preſſes it again, ſo as to make it force up i 


* it 3 N and ſo eſcape through the noed 
Hu ur. N 


. „ 
of Naar, 8 1 6 1 


Form galinus, | in our antient cute See Fonca, w 
SA. 
the re COAL $8, - 
b * een Rp 


U P1T. 


—4— placed. Nan in Latin cov, 
ory below the level of the ſtage. 


rr AN s PETANCIARIUS, or PIETANTIARIV,u 


„in the antient monaſteries, whoſe buſineſs it wa 
{began and ks Soo the pittances of TELE ang 
TTANCE, 

a tenacious kind of juice, or gum, drawn fron 
fatty woods, chiefly from pines and firs ; and uſed in ſhipping 
| ns other arts. 

rg is properly a juice of the bark of the picea, or pitch. ur 

is conceived to be no other than the oil thereof inſpi- 
„and turned black, farther than in the balſam. 

"method of drawing or procuring it is, by cleaving ti 


* through one of which the fire is put, and throu 
1 itch is gathered; which, ouſing from the vun, 
ag the botom of the into baſons or recty- 


Wheeler gives 8 manner of drawing pitch, uſeſ i 
ground, two 2 
atop, but conti acting as it pond this they 

branches of pine, + bn into (divers — The top of the pi 
is then covered over with fire; which burning down tor 
e the pitch diſtils, and runs out at a bo hole made ther 


to its different pit 


Pitch nequites diffrent 
— A it Gib from the work 


parations, colours, and qualities. 


it is called barras; but afterwards it aſſumes a double nur 


the fineſt and cleaceſt-being called galiper, and the 
marbled barras. L 
Of the galipot i made what they call whiter ved, or Been 
pitch; which is nothing but the galipot Flee 

3 though ſome will £8.99 it a native pic 6 


— 


cally — = 
uid galipot burnt, and reduced in 
— ſee it gabe, by mixing tar with it while hot, is 
beſt is. that * t from "from Nee and Norway. on? 6 
2 conſiſts in its ing of a dolly black edlen 


ſay, is the 


NewlPrren, Pix . is that drawn from gl pine 9] 
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this glind z and which is open to it in the place of contact, 
ſo that the gland lies partly in the blood. This, that author 
takes to do the office of a balneum Mariæ, in keeping the 
gland of the degree of warmth neceſſary for the diſcharge of 
its functions. | 


| This gland is found in all quadrupeds, fiſhes, and fowls, as 


Ke charcoal. This, with a mixture of tow, ot 
nl oy for the pitching of. veſſels. | 
— pic is alſo a denomination given to that ſcraped from 

Net de doe of old veſſels; and which is ſuppoſed to have ac- 


{ aſtringent virtue, by means of the ſalt water, —It 
— 2 Kalter; though it is certain, the apothecaries 


; the common black pitch in its ſtead. . well as in men.— M. Littre gives an inſtance of a tedious 
wy en, or Sponiſþ Pre nt is that boiled in water till it| diſeaſe, and ar length death, ariſing. folely from an cöflra. 
Greek FIT ch, 2 z upon which it becomes dry, and fri- | Aion and inflammation of the pituitary gland. 


has loſt its natural 


able. PIVOT, or Pevyor, a foot ot ſhoe of iron, or other metal, 
The antients called it colophony ; from Colophon, a city in 


uſually conical, or terminating in a point; whereby a body 


| | t quantities were brought. intended to turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, and per- 
ö e Arte is an oil procured ſrom Pagen forms its circumvolutions. 9 
Oil A rating the 2 matter that ſwims atop of the mel bears or turns round in a ſole or piece of 


The pivot * 
iron or braſs, hollowed to receive it. ; 
Large gates, &c. uſually turn on pivot The antients tell us, 


they had theatres in Rome, that held eighty thouſand people, 
which yet turned on a ſingle pivot. 5 


E —Thi, for the great virtues attributed to it, is alſo called 
Jem of pitch. | 

in building, denotes the angle or gable end. SeeGaBEL. 
1 — of each rafter be 4 of the breadth of the build- | 


PD 


f is ſaid to be true pitch. ; LACARD, or PLACART, PLACAERT, a foreign term, fre- 
N longer, it 4s da to be a high or /harp-pitched | quent in gazettes, ſignifying a leaf, or ſheet of paper, fretched 
: if ſhorter, which ſeldom happens, it is ſaid to be a /ow and applied upon a wall, or poſt.— Edicts, regulations, &c. 


-pitched roof. See Roor. 75 
prren 1 fo a ſea· term. When a ſhip falls with her head too 
much into the ſea, or beats 1 it ſo as to endanger her 
t 


are to be made publio in placards. 

The word placard is alſo uſed for a libel, or lampoon.—At 

Rome, placards againſt the þo are frequently fixed, in the 
aq 


maſts, they ſay, ſhe will pitch her maſts by the boar . night-time, to the ſtatue of uin. See PASQuinapDE. 
G-pence, a duty, commonly of one peny, paid for |PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of the door 
pitching or — down every ſack of corn, or pack of mer- of an apartment, conſiſting of a chambranle, crowned with its 
- chandize, in a fair or market. frieze or gorge, and a corniche ſometimes ſupported by con- 


HT—Shoulder PiT HT. See SHOULDER pitcht, 
1101 the inward central part of a tree, or plant; anſwering 
to the medulla, or marrow, of an animal. 
Sonde will have the circulation of the ſap to be effected by 


ſoles. Sce Door. | 


PLACARD, in our cuſtoms, denotes a licence whereby a perſon 
|, is permitted to ſhoot in a gun, or to take otherwiſe unlawtul 


8 oe KS T7: 


game. | | 7 

ae means of the pith 3 others, by the bark; and others, by the PLACE, locus, in philoſophy; that part of immoveable ſpace 
wood. A 1 X '| which any body poſſeſſes, | 70 

ud PITHIA, and Pr HAN. Ses the articles PyTH1A, and Pr. — and his followers, divide place into external, and in- 
THIAN, 5 1 | | terna 


PITT. See the article Pfr. 5 ; | Internal PL act is that ſpace, or room, which the body contains. 

PITTACTUM, n. lauter, in chirurgery, a name which ſome | External PLACE is that which includes or contains the body ;* 
authors give to a piece of cloth ſpread with a ſalve, to be laid] which is alſo called, by Ariſtotle, the firſt or concave and im- 
r . moveable ſurface of the ambient body. ol 

PITT ry CE, PizTANTIA, the commons, or allowance of | It is controverted, in the ſchools, wether internal place be a 


meat, be ir fiſh, fleſh, or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, be- 
fides bread. TEST. WEIS ; 
The word is not much uſed except —_— ious, and thoſe 


who live in college, or community.—Du Cange derives it 

from pictantia, uſed in the lower Latin for a monachal portion 

jm rho monks in the ſame diſh, conſiſting of ſomething 
than 4 | 8 


Hence we ſom 


alſo find it denote a meal, or commons, 
better than ordi 


; ſuch as is allowed in communities on 


real entity, or only an imaginary being; i. e. whether it be an 

thing geh or 2 Ss and capacity of * 
— maintain it a poſitive being, incorporeal, eternal, inde- 
pendent, and infinite; and aſſert it even to conſtitutę the im- 
menſity of the Godhead. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, hold internal place, abſtract- 
edly conſidered, to be no other than the very extenſton of 
the bodies ained therein; and therefore in no-wiſe differ- 


ſeaſt· days. | | ; 
Others derive the word @ pietate ; and others, with Salmaſius, 
from pittacia, a meſs, or portion, allowed the ſoldiers, men- 
gel in fereral laws of the Theodofin code. It is added, 
that the word pitticia ly ſignified a title, or written la- 
del, added Ao of defeats ſhew what was withinſide, or 
for whom it was intended. 1 : 
MTUITA, one of the four humours found in the bodies of 
animals, on which their temperament is commonly ſuppoſed 


to | a 

The pituita, called alſo phlegm, is properly the moſt viſcid and 
Jutinous part of the — ſeparated in the largeſt glands, 
where the contortions of the arteries are greateſt, and give the | 
greateſt retardation to the blood's velocity; as in the glands 
about the mouth and head, ' 4 

The claſs of phlegmagogues, as manna, &c, are ſuppoſed par- 
ticularly to purge piturta. | 533 
Phyſicians give ſeveral epithets to the pituita, according to | 
4 conditions, or qualities; as ſaline, vitreous, gypſaus, acid, 


Pituita is ſuppoſed 


ent from the bodies themſelves. 
The ſchoolmen likewiſe diſpute, whether external place be 
moveable, or immoveable? ſes immobility is argued from this 
conſideration ;. that what moves, muſt neceflarily leave its place; | 
which it cannot do, if it go along with the moveable. ers "4 
charge an abſurdity on this opinion of Ariſtotle ;- viz. that el} 
hence it follows, that a body really at reſt is continually ſhifting | 
place : a tower, for inſtance, on a plain; or a rock in the mid- | | | 
dle of the fea; in regard the one and the other are continu- | 
ally incloſed with new air, or new water; muſt be faid to be 
in motion, or to change place. ; 
To falve this difficulty, and ward off the abſurdity which fol- EF 
lows from Ariſtotle's laying down external place asimmoveable, | 
infinite expedients have been had recourſe to. The Scotiſts 2 
contend for placos being only immoveable, by equivalence.— 
Thus, when the wind blows, the air which inveſted the ſur- 
face of the tower does indeed recede, but then other ſimilat 
and equivalent air takes place. The Thomiſts chuſe to deduce 
the immobility of external place, from its keeping the ſame di- 
ſtance from the centre, and the cardinal points of the world; 
and the Naminalifts, from a correſpondence with certain vir- 


to be the prevailing humour in cold hea- 
eri 


V, low people, inclined to ſeriouſneſs and ſtudy ; as the bile | tual parts of the divine immenſity. ; 
bin thoſe inclined to war, Sc. | . The Carteſians deny external place to be either a furrounding 
Nee diſcharged at the noſtrils, is ſeparated in the mem- # _ ſurface, or a body ſurrounded, or a mean term between the 


hat lines the cavities of the noſe, cheeks, &c. FU 

la aſe is, to keep that membrane ſoft, and defend it from inju- 
"_y of Extrarieous bodies, eſpecially thoſe of the air, which 

Muir 

to be 


| two; and conceive it to be the ſituation of a body among adja- 
cent bodies conſidered as at reſt.— Thus the tower ſhall be 

deemed to remain in the ſame place, though the ambient air be 

changed; ſince it retains the ſame ſituation, with regard to the 

neighbouring hills, trees, and other parts of the cart 

Sir Ifaac Newton better, and more intelligibly, diſtinguiſhes 

place into abſolute, and relative. | 

\ Abſolute and primary PLACE is that part of infinite and immove- 

| able ſpace which a body voſt | * 


is way, in inſpiration, when the mouth is ſhut. 

ARY gland is a gland in the brain, ſamewhat difficult 
* ſeen without removing it out of its place. See Tab. 
1 - (Angeiol.) Ag. 1. lit. 6. | 4 
Ge e fize of a very pea, and is placed in the ſella 

bes ſphenoides, under the infundibulum, On it *% Fam dud ay thy fol, confidered 

; cates; receiving from it a lympha, or juice, which | Relative or ſecondary PLACE is the ſpace it 
che infundidulum defives from the 4 va i- || with regard to other adjacent objects. gr 41 
Palm and from this lympha does the gland itſelf take | Dr. Clarke adds another kind of relative place, which he calls 


« \ * 


kak 6, FA NEW | relatively common place z and defines it, that part of any move- 
o filtrates a uice'itſelf; ſeparating from the blood a white || able or meaſureable ſpace which a body poſleſies ; which place 
Ir very ſubtile, and apparently very ſpiritubs. . moves together with the body. Var 
Litre obſerves a ſinus, or reſervoir of blood, which touches P 


PLACE, 


Mr, Locks obſerves, is ſometimes like wiſe taken for that 
4 | 1 "* | 


portion 


PLA 


of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world, 


24 5 vere ly called extenſion 
1 were more pro . 
bo hong q fy 2, 1 him, is the relative 
pofition of thing, with regard to | | 
tain fixed . Ay whence we by, a thing bas of has not 
place, when its diſtance is, or is not altered with re- 
ec to thoſe bodies ð 8 
For the viſion of place, fee VISIox, and V1SYBLE. . 
PI Acx, in optics, or Optical Pace, is the point to which the 
eye refers an object. See Or ric. e 
Thus the points Dand E (Tab. Optics, fe- 68.) to Al ape3 
ſpectators in d and e refer the object C, are called eie 


pw if a right line joining the optic places D and E, be pa- 
rallel to a right line paſſing through the eyes of the ſpeQators 
d, e the Altanes of the optic place D, E will be to tha 
 diftance of the ſpeQators &and-e; as the diſtance of one of th 
ic places from the plaes of the object EC, to the diſtance 
Tos other ſpectator from the ſame object a Cc. l 
Optic PLACE of a ſtar, is a don in 8 — 
dane 1 Cor Bu. Aftronomy, fig. 27.), wherein 
br l E. 5 — of the fat 8. See 


ſpectator in E, or T, ſees the 
Randes PLANET.” — 5 | 
This is divided into true parent. = Oy 
True; or real optic PLACE, is l of che ſurſace of the 
| ſphere. B, wherein a ſpectator, placed in the centre of the 
earth, ſees the centre of the ſtar, or phænomenon.— Or it is a 
point among the fixed ſtars, determined by a line drawn from 
the centre of the earth through that of che ſar, and termi- 

| nated in B among the ſtars. n 
Apparent, or viſible bprie PACE, is that point of the ſurface of 
the ſphere, wherein a ſpeRator, placed on the ſurface of the 
-  eanthinE; ſees the centre of the ſtar'S;—Or a point C found 
by a line paſſing from the ſpectator's eye through the ftar, 
and terminated in the ſphere of the ſtars. 
The diſtance between the two optic places makes what we 
_ - call the parallax. MOT de 323%: T8089 e 


' 


* PLACE of. the fun, a flar, or planet, imply, denotes the ſign | 
um 


Or, it is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoning from the be 


and degree of the zodiack, which the Juminary is in. 

ginning of Aries, which the planet's or ftaf's circle of lon- 

gitude cuts: and therefore it coincides with the longitude of 

- -the ſun, planet, or aW. feed 

As the fine of the ſun's greateſt declination 230 30“: to the 

fine of ati preſent declination given br obſerved, 17650 230 
25 ſo ll radius, 10: To the fine of his longitude g 1 5 


* r 
which if the declination were north, Would give 20 


2 of 
_ Gemini if ſouth, 200 52 of Capricorn, for the ſun's vice. 


Aftrenomital PLAck. See the article ASTRONOMICAL. 


An Pracz, is that point of her orbit wherein ſhe is found 


at any time. 


This, by reaſon of the great inequalities in the lunar motions ; 
which der a number of equations and reductions neceſſary 


before the juſt point be found, is of various kinds; viz. her 


fiffitions place, which is the moon's place once equated ; her 


place' nearly true, which is her place twice equated ; and the 
-- moon's true place, which is her place thrice equated. 
Excentric PLACE of @ planet in its orbit, is the place or point of 
its orbit, wherein a planet would appear if ſeen from the ſun. 
Thus, ſuppoſe N EO R (Tab: 4 on fig 
NPO Q the planet's orbit, the ſun in 8, the earth in T, and 
tte planet in P: the right line SP expreſſes the excentric place 
in the orbit. N 8 
Heliocentrie PL Act of a planet, or its place reduced to the 
ecliptic,” or the excentric place in the ecliptic, is that point 
of 9: * 207 ors to which a planet, viewed from the ſun, is 
Fhis coincides with the longitude of a planet viewed from 
the ſun. ow 1 | | 
Thus the * line RS indicates the heliocentric place, or 
place reduced to the ecliptic. g 


cocentric PLACE, is that point of the ecliptic, to which a 
lanet viewed from the earth is referred. 22 | | 2 
hus NEOR, repreſenting the ecliptic, &c. T R will re 
preſent the geocentric place. | Tae 
Computation f a planet's PLACE. See the article PLANET. 
PLACE of radiation, in optics, is the interval, or ſpace in a me- 
dium or tranſparent body, through which any viſible object 
PLACE, ingeo is a line uſed in the ſolution of problems; 
more uſually called by the Latin name, locus. n 
- See the rine of 
cus; ſee alſo GroMETRICAL, andPLain. © 
PLACE, in war, is a name for all kinds of fortreſſes, 
where a party may deſend themſel ves. K 
la which ſenſe it may be defined to be a place fo diſpoſed, 


as that the parts which encompaſs it, defend and flank one 


another 2 


* 4 


its diſtance from cer- | 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


1 : 


| 


0 
ftom the governor. 
PLACE of at ths, of an attack, in, a ſiege, 
vered from the enemy by a parapet or e 
ſoldiers are poſted N22 a 


| 


| 


: 


© [Common Pr Ack. See the article 
| PLace 


| + 


25.), the ecliptic, |. 


geometrical places under the article Lo- | 


1 


Regular Px Ac, is that whoſe angles, ſides, 


Trregular Px. ace, is that whoſe ſides 


Þ/ . 


* 
* * - * 


baſſioms, 
parts are equal; and this is uſually denominated 5 d othe 


number of its angles: as, a pentagon, a hexagon, 65 
PEN T AGO, HEXAGON, &c. ſee alſo B EGULAR Pin: 


nova, built by the Venetians, is a dodecagon, 


See IRREGULAR. e are gl 


PLACE of armi, in fortification, is a ſtrong city, or town 


ed upon for the chief magazine of an army.—See Tad f. 


tif. fig. 21. lit. gg. Cc. 
edel | 


E of arms, in a city or garriſon, is a larg 

ev, 3 uſually near W chit of the place, A RY > 
guard is commonly kept, and the garriſon holds its 2 
vous at reviews, and in caſes of alarm, to receive order 
is a ſpacious Place cy. 
| or epaulement, where die 
to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the 
. trenches, againſt the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 


PLact of arms particular, in a garriſon, is a place nent 


© baſtion,” where" the ſoldiers, ſent from the grand place tg f. 
quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe that are Either upon the 
guard, or in fight. aaa 2 1s 1 EY 


|PLact of arms without, is à place allowed to the chert u: 


for the planting of tannoh; 


to oblige thoſe who advance © 
their approaches t6 retire. e- 


PLace arm, in a camp, is a large ſpace at the head of the 


camp, for the army to be ranged in and drawn up in bat- 
talia. There is alſo a place for each particular body to allen. 
„„ N 
PLACE of arms, of a troop, or company, is the ſpot of ground 
on which'the troop, or company, draws up. 


Face of a PLACE. 


” CFaAcEe. 
Fire e the PLACE. . a FIRE. 55 ; 
| Ta of the Pier N fra 3 


View of aPLAcE. Vigo ..:.-.. .:. 
PLACE, among logicians, and. oratots; denotes the ſeat c 
fource of an argument ; or that ſtom which it is taken. Se 
rr Semen, Fog; nos 
T here are two ſorts of places; viz, inartificial and . 
The firſt is the place o teſtimony, authority, &c, le 
cond, that of reaſon: as when we argue from univerſal 
e. gr. from genus, and ſpecies z or from cauſes, as the end, 
cient, matter, form, Cc. 
units, kent, &c, See UniT, and NUMERATION. 
Hytegial PLACEs in aſtrology. y  (C(HYLEGiati... 
Additions of Pl Ack. "CAppimiox... 
Unity of PLACE. See the article Unity. © 


the womb of a pregnant woman ; wherein the antients 
poſed the blood was purified, and prepared for the nowi 
ment of the fœtus.—See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 16. lit. aa. 
Hence they alfo called i hear uterinum, the liver of the womd, 
_ as if it did the office of a liver in prepating;the blood. 
It is called by the moderns placenta, g. d. womb-cake, le 
_ in form 2 nee WET 
The placenta is ſuppoſed by ſome to be only a maſs of car 
lated blood: for, in the preſſing. or waſhi 4 it, it diffolves; 
and its real uſe to be, to ſerve as a pillow for the umbilcl 
veſſels to reſt on. | ey * ve, 
Its figure is not unlike that of a plate without brims ;/it 
uſually three quarters of a foot over, and ſometimes a foo. 
It is round, and generally concave and convex. The comet 
fide adheres to the uterus, and is uneven, having divers protu- 
berances and pits, by which it makes impreſſions upon, 
receives others from, the uterus.-Its place in the uterus, what 
ever ſome pretend, is not certain. | 
In women, unleſs in caſe of twins, &c. there is but one pl 
centa: however, the number generally anſwers the number of 
the foetus.-In ſome brutes, eſpecially oxen or they ur 
very numerous, ſometimes near an hundred, even for one i 
tus; but ſmall, and only reſembling large conglomerate gland. 
From the external or concave fide, which likewiſe has its pid 
tuberances, though covered with a ſmooth membrane, iſſue 
umbilical veſſels, which are in great plenty diſtributed through 
the whole ſubſtance of it. wat | 4 
Some even imagine this part to be no more than a 1 
the veins and arteries, by whoſe extremities opening into 
ſides of the hypogaſtric veſſels, the circulation is 
between the mother and the foetus; for that fide of the 7 
which adheres to the womb, appears to be. nothing but 7 
extremities of an infinite number of ſmall threads, whic 
labour, dropping out of the pores in the ſides of the e 
rie blood -vellels, into which had infinuated pd 
ſelves, is the occaſion of the flowing of the lochia, til 


uterus collapſes, or the pores, by the natural claſticity of tf 


» 4 
* 7 - 
1 


trong, or fortifed PLACE, II flanked and covered with 
ballons nne ee 
0 
4 


wel, contra} by dere: 


1 30 200th 


| 


: 


PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoſtiſh roupdiſh maſs, foundin 
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.. a great diſpute among the anatomiſts of the royal acade- 
It is tis. whether the placenta have any external coat, 
my - "it is connected to the womb ?—M. Mery maintains 
rr — and that nothing hinders the blood of the mo- 
it _—_ paſſing out of the womb into the placenta, and 
_—_— to the foetus : in which opinion he is ſeconded by M. 
= Meſſ. Vieuſſens and Winſlow maintain the con- 
- ln a ſubſequent memoir, M. Rohault endeavours to 

mo that the placenta is no particular pirt, but only a por- 

ef che chorion condenſed or thickened. See CHOR ION, 
"ACITA, PLEAs, a term frequent in our laws and cuſtoms, 

15 inally, placita ſignified certain public aſſemblies, of all 

F — of men, wherein the king preſided, and where the 

— affairs of the kingdom were conſulted upon. 

Theſe aſſemblies were called placita generalia ; becauſe gene- 
altas — majorum tam cler icerum guam laicorum ibi- | 
Im conveniebat. —And hence the decrees, ordinances, ſen- 
lences, &c. of this aſſembly, were alſo called placita. 
dm. Dunelmenſis tells us, they were held in the open fields; | 
for, ſays he, nullam oportet regem in literis aſſignare curiam, | 
quis uli rex judicat in aperto, ibi eft curia ſua. ; 
dome will have theſe placita generalia, and curiæ regis, of an- 
tient times, to be much the ſame with what we now call a 

a ment. 
ds courts came hence alſo to be called placita genera- 
la, though oftener curiæ generales ; becauſe all their tenants 
and vaſſals were obliged to appear in them. : 

We alſo meet with placitum nominatum, for the day appointed 
a criminal to appear in, and make his defence. Leg. Hen. I. 
And placitum fractum, i. e. when the day is lapſed. 

My lord Coke derives the word placitum d placendo, quia bene 
Macitare ſuper omnia placet : indeed, this ſecms a very fanciful 
etymon 3 and others have more reaſon in deriving the word 

:om the German platz, or the Latin plateis, fields, or ſtreets, 
where theſe aſſemblies were originally held. 

ACITARE “, in the old law-books, ſignifies to plead 
uſes. See PLEADING _ 

* Mos placitandi, ante congueftum, fuit coram aldermanno, & pro- 
ceribus, & eorum hundredatiis, ſc. baronibus, majoribus, meli- 
oribus, ſenioribus, & urbanis, Miſc. in Bibl. Cott. ſub Tit. 
Vitellius. 

ence, placitator, a e ee Flambard is recorded to 
ave been totius regni placitator, in William the ſecond's time. 
ACITUM, in law, a ſentence of the court; or an opinion, 
rdinance, or decree. 

fs PLACITORUM corone. See the article CusTos. 
AFOND, or PLATFonD, in architecture, the cieling of a 
vom, whether it be flat or arched; lined with laths and plaſter, 
nd ſometimes alſo enriched with paintings, &c.—See Tab. 
Frchit. Fig. 10. See allo CIELING. | | 

FOND is alſo more particularly uſed for the bottom of the 
jecture 1 the larmier of the corniche; called alſo the 
dee Sorir. 

\GIARY, in philology, author-theft ; or the practice of | 
toning other peoples works, and putting them off for a 
an's own, 

mong the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon who 
bupht, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave ; ſo called, be- 


— 
* _— 


whipped, 
a= has an expreſs treatiſe de plagio literario; wherein 


de to one another's writings.—Dictionary- writers, at leaſt 
Ih as meddle with arts and ſciences, ſeem in this caſe ex- 
Dpted from the common laws of meum and tuum; they do 
o pretend to ſet up on their own bottom, nor to treat you 


their own coſt. 


beit works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compoſitions of 
er peoples; and whatever they take from others, they do it 
medly, and in the open ſun. In effect, their quality gives 
n 2 title to every ching that may be for their, purpoſe, 


\ 


7 Otherwiſe, than as the bee does, for the public ſervice. 
en occupation is not pillaging, but collecting contribu- 
3; and if you aſk them their authority, they will 


tions, 


UE, PesTILENCE, PesT1s, a very acute, deſtructive, 
Sunt, and contagious diſeaſe; uſually proving mortal. 
* uy is commonly defined by a malignant fever ; but 
"ey rock thinks the two vught to be diſtinguiſhed; the 
, bakery, the eſſence, but only a ſymptom or effect, of 

* Maru is reckoned by Dr. Liſter ar 
Kue y Dr. , and many others, as 
ax diſeaſe, never bred or propagated in E/eland, but 
1 8 from abroad, and particularly from the Le- 
thr Ne of Afia the leſſer, Egypt, &c. where it is 
ber den denham obſerves, that it rarely infeſts England 
d. ie; En forty years; but, through the mercy of 
o greatly beyond that period ſince we have been 


85 and cauſe of 


jule the Flavian law condemned ſuch a perſon ad plagas, to | 


lays down the laws and meaſures of the right which authors | 


Te-ever they find it; and if they rob, they do not do it 


gude Jou che practice of their predeceſſors of all ages and | 


ted 
0 the Plague has been a celebrated ſub- 
117. CAM. . 1 


— — — — — —— 


PLA 


jeQ of controverſy among phyſicians, —The diſorder is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be communicated by the air ; but how, and 
in what manner, the air becomes thus deadly, is the queltion, 
Some will have inſets the cauſe of plagues, as they are of 
blights ; theſe, they ſay, being brought in ſwarms from other 
parts by the winds, are taken into the lungs in reſpiration, mix 


wich the blood and juices, and attack and corrode the viſcera. 


Mr. Boyle, on the other hand, attributes plagues principally to 
the effluyia or exhalations breathed into the atmoſphere, from 
noxious minerals, 
The air, in effect, is depraved in far more places than improved, 
by being impregnated with ſubterraneous expirations. Indeed 
among the minerals known to us, there are many more noxious 
than wholſome ones ; and the power of the former to do miſ- 
chief, is more efficacious than of the latter to do good, as we 
may gueſs by the ſmall benefit men receive in point of health, 
by the effluvia of any mineral or other known foſſil, in com- 
pariſon of the great and ſudden damage often done by the ex- 
pirations of orpiment, ſandarac, and white arſenic. 
Amongſt the various ſorts of particles wherewith the atmoſphere 
is replete, ſome may be ſo ſmall and ſolid, or ſo conveniently 
ſhaped, as to enter many of the numerous orifices of the minute 
glandules of the ſkin, or at other pores thereof. Thus, though 
neither paper nor bladder be pervious to the elaſtic parts of 
the air; yet may either of them be caſily penetrated by other 
corpuſcles of the atmoſphere ; and Mr. Boyle ſays, he has 
prepared a dry body, which, being incloſed in either, would, 
without wetting or diſcolouring, or any ways ſenſibly altering 
them, paſs in a trice through the pores thereof, in ſuch plenty, 
as to exert a manifeſt operation on bodies placed at ſome di. 
{tance beyond them, 
This is alſo confirmed from the ſudden check almoſt every 
ſummer given to the plague at Grand Cairo; for ſince mor- 
bific cauſes operate more effectually than curative ones, it ſeems 
more than probable, that exhalations aſcending from under- 
| Ga may produce peſtilential fevers, and the plague itſelf ; 
nce the corpuſcles which wy the Egyptian air upon 
the ſwelling of the Nile, put a ſpeedy ſtop not only to the 
contagion, but to the malignity of the p/ague, fed even 
by the ſummer's heat, which there is exceſſive. 
It is poſſible there may be noxious minerals in a country, that 
are not often able to produce peſtilences ; they may be in ſtra- 
ta, or beds, ſo deep, that even a ſmall earthquake ſhall not 
affect them, though a more violent ſhock may. 
And hence we may account for the plague's raging in ſome parts 
of Africa once in thirty, or once in an hundred years; ſince there 
may be periodical paroxyſms, or grand and vehement commo- 
tions in the ſubterraneal parts, thoꝰ not yet obſerved in them. 
It is probable, peculiar kinds of venomous exhalations may 
ſometimes be emitted, eſpecially after earthquakes; and thus 
occaſion mortal diſeaſes in animals of one kind, and not of 
another; and in this or that place, and not elſewhere.—Ferne-. 
lius gives us an account of a plague, or murrain, in 1514. which 
invaded no creatures but cats. Dionyſius Halicarnafleus men- 
tions a plague, which attacked none but maids; and that which 
raged in thetime of Gentilis, killed ſcarce any women, and ve 
few but luſty men. Boterus mentions another plague, which a- 
faulted none but the younger ſort; and we have inſtances of the 
ſame kind of a later ſtanding. Cardan ſpeaks of a plague at 
Baſil, with which the Switzers, and not the Italians, Germans, 


or French, were infected; and Joh. Utenhovius takes notice of 


a cruel plague at Copenhagen, which, though it raged among 
the vg ſpared the erm Dutch, and Engliſh, who 
went with all freedom, and without the leaſt danger, to the 
houſes of the infected. 

The plague, according to Sydenham, uſually begins with a chil- 
lineſs and ſhivering, Nike the acceſs of an intermitting fever; 
then comes on a nauſea, with vehement vomitings ; an intenſe 
pain about the region of the heart, as if pinched, in a preſs; and 
a burning fever, which continually preys on the patient, till 
either death, or the eruption of ſome bubo, parotis, or-other 


' tumour, in the inguina or axillæ, or behind the ears, relieve. 


him, and diſcharge the matter of the diſeaſe. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it attacks without any fever ; purple ſpots appearing all 
at once, the certain ſigns of preſent death z but this rarely hap- 
pens, except at the beginning of ſome terrible plague, It has 
alſo been known to make its firſt appearance in tumours, 
without any fever, or other violent ſymptom. — 3 
Heavineſs, pain in the ſtomach, head, and back, cardialgys 
broken ſleep, anxiety, alteration in the look, difficulty of breath- 
ing, hiccough, ſyncope, delirium,  convulſive twitchings, 
diarrhoea, eyes ſunk, or inflamed, tongue black and dry, 
vehement drought,  fetid breath, carbuncles, ſpots livid, 
purple, green, Tc. are alſo ſymptoms uſually attending this 


diſeaſe. 


A great desl depends on the circumſtances of the tumours, or 
_ plague-ſores; as they a 


; and increaſe, the fever abates ; and 

as they fink or diminiſh, it renews again. When they happen 

about the time of the criſis, and ſuppurate kindly, they are 
prognoſtics of an happy recovery. 1 

fa acute diſeaſes, ſays Hippocrates, prognoſties are ever falla- 


cious. However, in the terrible plague at Nimeguen, Diemer- 
ö b 8 Aa f broek, 
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broek, who attended the ſick through the whole progrefs |Puamt ſailing, = A A — — — 


thereof, relates, that thoſe taken ill about new and full moon 
rarely eſcaped ; — 72 ſwoonings, and palpitations of 
the heart, were uſually deadly ſigns; an intermitting pulſe al- 
ways mortal; drowſineſs, ſneezings, tremulous motions, do- 
ting, ſore throat, &e. were ill omens: pleuriſies always mar- 
tal; coſtiveneſs a good ſign: a diarrhœa almoſt conſtantly 
fatal ; and that bloody ſtools or urines _— preſaged ill. 
As to the cure, phyſicians are much divided. —lIt is generally 
attempted with alexipharmics and cardiacs, with the aſſiſtance 
either of ſudorifics, or phlebotomy, or both. —Many eminent 
n both antient and modern, highly commend blood 
ting; Sydenham particularly ſays, that if uſed copiouſly, and 
in time, it never yet did harm ; but that ſudorifics often prove 
- pernicious : Diemerbroek, on the contrary, with other very 
experienced writers, proteſts, againſt phlebotomy, as very dan- 
gerous, and often deadly ; the chief hopes they built in dia- 
phoretics and ſudorifics ; emetics and pargatiogs are by moſt 
abſolutely forbid : and yet Dr. Sayer uſed the former with 


AE the diſeaſe in the plague at Pl Aix table, in geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſed 
ſucceſs, in the beginning of the diſeaſe 1 plague veying of land; whereby the draught, or plan, 
the ſpot, without any future protraction, or plo 


don, Ann. 1640. See ALEBXIPHARMIC, Cc. ; 
The juice of lemons is\commended as of ſingular efficacy in 
the plague, and peſtilential fevers : Piſo relates, that it is the 
principal remedy of the Indians; and proteſts he never knew 
any thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obſerves, that the fame 
remedy is what the Turks have principally recourſe to.— 
hor is alſo much extolled: this, Etmuller aſſures us, 
was the baſis of Heinſius's antipeſtilential oil, who had a ſta- 
tue erected to him, when dead, in the city of Verona, for the 
ſervice. he had done thereby.—lIt was prepared from equal 
uadtities of camphor, citron-peel, and amber. The viperine 
It, and rob of elder-berries, are alſo greatly commended. 
For preſervatives againſt the plague, they are uſually ſummed 
up in that popular diſtich : 
| Hec tria labificam tollunt adverbia peſtem: 
Mor, lenge, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 


Cauteries, and eſpecially iſſues, and ſetons in the inguina, are 
found of great ſervice in preſerving from infection. A piece 
of m ruh held in the mouth in contagious places, is alſo com- 
er by But Diemerbrock aſſures us, that there is nothing 
better in this intention, than ſmoking tobacco; but he adds, 
that it is only to ſuch as have not made the practice familiar 
to them. The other preſervatives uſed by that author, were 
the rad. helenii, cardamoms, white-wine vinegar, and chearful- 
neſs; and when he found his ſpirits low, as if the diſeaſe were 
ing poſſeſſion, a cup of generous wine, ſometimes even to 

2 degree of ebriety. 
PrAGue-water, aqua epidemica, is one of the compound waters 
. the ſhops, diſtilled from mint, roſmary, angelica- roots, 


p Ed , 

_ PLAIN, PrAxus, an epithet applied to various things, 5 ne- 

"oy importing them to be ſmooth, even, level, or ſuperficial, 
or ſimpſe, or obvious, or the like. 

In theſe ſenſes the words ſtand oppoſed to rough, ſolid, la- 
bouxed, enriched, &c. 
It is a maxim in heraldry, that the plainer the coat, the nearer 
to antiquity.— Plain coats are ſuch as are leaſt incumbered with 

figures, or charges, and which have nothing in them but what 

—_— geometry form ſurface, fr 

LAIN figure, in „is an uniform ſurface, from every 

| — whoſe perimeter, right lines may be drawn to every 

other point in the ſame. a a 

** angle is an angle contained under two lines or ſur- 


Es. ny 
It is ſo called in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. 
PLAIN triangle is a triangle included under three right lines, or 
ſurfaces ; in oppoſition to aſpherical, and a mixt triangle. See 
FRAaxGLE. T | 


ſures, ions, Qc. 3 3 
Pra glaſ#, or mirrour, in optics, is a glaſs or mirrour whoſe 


ſurface is flat, or even See the phznomena, and laws of p/ain | 


mirrours, under the article MixzRous. 


Plain mirrours amount to what we popularly call /looh:ng-glaſſes ; 8 
- ſes the manner of grinding, poliſhing, and preparing them, | 


under the article LOORINOG-g⁴ i 
PLAIN tyle. See the article IVI E. 


22 | ö 
PLAN ſealer is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the lines of | 


chords, fines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, &c, of ready 

uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, chiefly in navigation. 
See LINE, Se. — : 42.5 Os aha | 
See its deſcription'and uſe under the article Sc Alx. 

Pram chunt, in muſic. See the article CHR rx. 

PLAIN deſcant. See the article DzscanT. Ins 

| PLAin chart, in navigation, is a ſea-chart, wherein the meridians 

R ——— repteſentud by parallel ſtrait lines ʒ and where, 


PL A 


in CHART. 


Plain ſailing is founded on the ſuppoſition of the 
plane, or flat; which though notoriouſly falſe 
being laid down accordingly, and a long voya 
many ſhort ones; the voyage may be tolerab] 


it, near the ſame meridian, 


In plain ſailing 


dicular ſide may repreſent part of the meridian, or 


ſouth line, containing the difference of latitude : the 
the triangle repreſents the departure ; and the hy 
the diſtance ſailed. — The angle at the vertex is the 
the angle at the baſe, the complement of the cout 
of which, with the right-angle, being given, the 
be protracted, and the other three parts found, 


For the doctrine of plain ſailing ; ſee Satin, 


SURVEYING. 


The plain table, repreſented Tab. Surveying, 
confi it 


On each fide the frame, which may be put on either file 
wards, towards the inward edge, are ſcales of inches ſu9diyi 


for the ready drawing of parallel lines —Befide which, ono 
ſide are projected the 360 degrees of acircle, from a braſß cp 
tre in the middle of the table (each degree halved ), with tw 


numbers to every tenth degree, the one expreſſing the 


the other its complement to 360, to ſave ſubtraffion: on the 
other ſide are projected the 180 de 
braſs centre in the middle of the table's length, and at ! ofi 
breadth ;3 each degree halved, and every tenth noted wit 
two numbers, viz. the degree and its complement, u 


180 *. 


To one fide of the table is fitted a compaſs, for placingtheis 
ſtrument by; and the whole is fixed by a ſocket, upon athres 
legged ſtaff for a ſtand, on which it is turned round, or faſter 
by aſcrew, as occaſion requires.—Laſftly, to the table belong 
an index, which is a ruler at leaſt ſixteen inches long, al 
two broad; uſually graduated with ſcales, &c. and hain 


s of a ſemicircle, from 


two fights perpendicularly placed on its extremities. 


third. 


Suppoſe DA, DB (Tab. Surveying, Fig. 32. u. 2.), thee 
of the angle required ; or AB the diſtance required. Place te 
inſtrument horizontally, as near the angle as poſſible; di- 
ſume a point in the paper on the table, v. gr. c. Tothispoit 
apply the edge of the index, turning it about this and that iy, 
till through the ſights you ſee the point B; and, in this ſtur 
tion of the ruler, draw by its edge the line c e indefinitely 
After the ſame manner turn about the index on the ſame point 
till through the —_ you ſee the point A; and draw e 


right line c d indefinitely.— Thus have you the quantity 


the angle laid down. 


Meaſure the lines DA, DB, with a chain; and from a(c 

ſet off the meaſ:;es thus found, on the reſpective lin 

_ which ſuppoſe to reach from c to b, and from c to 2-148 

will c b and ca be proportional to DB and DA. 

Transfer the diſtance a b to the ſame ſcale, and find its leng 

the 'ength, thus found, will be the length, or diſtance, of 
required. 

Went 2, For! the diſtance of two places, one whereof is i; 

Pi Ain trigenometry is the docttine of plain triangles, their mea- by the plain table. Suppoſe the diftance required Ag (Tig. 


and A the acceſſible point. 15, Place the plain table in C 
through the ſights, till you ſee A and B; and draw ac me 
Meaſure the diſtance from your ſtation to A; and ſet to 
the ſcale, upon c a. 20%, Remove the table to A, vbere fl 
ſo, as that the point a repreſenting A, and the index lid 


Uſe of the PLAIN table, — Lo take an angle by the plain ful: 
ot to find the diſtance of two places acceſſible from the ſane 


the line a c, you ſee backwards, the former ſtation 


in this fixing the inſtrument, lies the uſe of the comps; 
the needle will hang over the ſame d 
firſt andthe ſecond caſe; fo that ſome 
needle alone; others only uſe it t 
bringing the inſtrument nearly to its due poſition 
thereof; and then fixing for good by the back fight 1 
inſtrument fixed, turn the ſights to B; and draw the 
, On the ſcale, meaſure the 

0% Gb. ne . W 
» To find the diſtance of two inacceſſible places 

: ſe the diſtance AAB. n 5 
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ooſing two ſtations in C and 


D; in the fi 


e interval a b ; which van 
the plan r 
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ain table ; and through the ſights look to D, B. and 
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bee the properties conſtruAtion, Ec. of this chart, under the 
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he edge of the index, t 


diſtance of the ſtations CD; 


e lines c d, eb 


ung the fey en 
n Chart, & 


earth being 
pet, 

ge bal i 
Y Performgy 5 


it is ſuppoſed, that by the rhumb. Ine 
ridian, and parallel of latitude, there always will be für 
right-angled triangle; and that ſo poſited, as that the — 


and 
baſe q 
Courſe, 1 


ſe; 
- 5 Ny dy 
triangle y 


in the ſu. 
is taken q 


ding. bs 


Fig. zi. 11 
of a parallelogram of wood, about fiſteen inches low 


and twelve broad; round this goes a boxen jointed 
means whereof a ſheet of paper is faſtened tight to 
ſo as lines may be conveniently drawn upon it. 


frame, jy 
the table 


egree of the card u 
Pe the inſtrument 


o ſhorten the "by » 
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5 ving the table from C, fix it in D; ſo 
ſcale, on 27 Ns place D, and the index lying 
zs the point ed. through the ſights you ſee the former ſta- 
along the ſtrument thus fixed, direct the ſight to A and B, 
ton C. 1 1 ht lines d a and d b. Laſtly, find the diſtance 
and draw * ale, and this will be the diſtance of AB required. 
fab * manner, may the diſtance of any number of 

— 58 from two ſtations; and thus may a field, part 
ann ſutveyed. N 

of a cou, on, whence all the angles 

Or take the plot of a field from one ſtation, wn ang 

95 45 enz with the plain table. —Placing the inſtrument in the 
a Hafkume a point in the paper, to repreſent the ſame, v. 
A Fig. 21.); laying the edge of the index to this point, di- 
Q oe the ſeveral angles of the field, ABCDEF, &c. and 
J indefinite lines by its edge, towards every angle; viz. 
pay b. Cc, &c. meaſure the diſtance of each angle from 
ITE, viz. CA, CB, CC, CD, &c. and from a ſcale 
bo theſe off from C on their correſponding lines; the extrem1- 
2 hereof will give 1 which, being connected by lines, 
; ent the field. f 
- n plot of a field, wood, or the like, by going round the 
ne, with the plain table. Place the inſtrument horizontally 
oa firſt angle, v. gr. A. the needle on the meridian of the 
— . aſſuming a point on the paper, to repreſent it, to that 
i t lay the index, directing it through the fi hts you ſee a 
mark in the angle B. And draw an indefinite line along, it ; 
meaſure the diſtance of A and B, and from a ſcale ſet it off on 
the line thus dra wu; the extremity of this diſtance will repre- 
ſent the point B. Remove the inſtrument to B, where ſet it 
{ as that the needle hang over the meridian of the card ; and 
ſo as the index lying along the line laſt drawn, you ſee the 
farmer tation A through the ſights: here faſten it, lay the in- 
dex to the point B, and turn it, till through the fights you ſee 
the next angle C; in this ſituation draw a line, as before, mea- 
ure the diſtance BC, and ſet it off from a ſcale on the line. — 
Remove the inſtrument to C, where, fixing it by the needle, 
and the back ſight, as before, turn the index on the point C, 
till you ſee the next angle D ; draw the line, meaſure, and ſet 
off the diſtance C D, as before, and remove the plain table to 
E; where fix it, as before; look to the next angle F, draw the 
line, meaſure, and ſet off the diſtance, &c. ; 
In this manner having compaſſed the whole field, you will have 
its whole perimeter plotted on the table; which may be now 
caſt up, and its contents found, as in the article of SuxvE x- 
ING, | 
anner of ſbiſtin on the plain table. When in large par- 
cels . 0 is found to exceed the dimenſions of 
the plain table, and to run off from the paper; the ſheet muſt 
te taken off the table, and a freſh one put on: the wy of ma- 
aging which ſhiſting, is as follows: — Suppoſe H, K, M, Z 
(Eig. 35.) the limits of the plain table; ſo that having laid down 
the field from A to B, thence to C and D; you want room, 
the line D E running off the paper: draw as much of the line 
DE as the paper will well hold ; viz. DO. And by means of 


— XX TT - 
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through O, parallel to the edge of the table HM; and through 
the point of interſection O, draw ON parallel to MZ. This 
done, take off the frame, remove the ſheet, and clap a freſh 
one (Fig. 36.) in its ſtead ; drawing on it a line R S near the 
other edge parallel thereto. Then lay the firſt ſheeton the table, 
ſo that the line PO lie exactly on 3 line RS, to the beſt ad- 
vantage, as at O. Laſtly, draw as much of the line OD, on 
the freſh ſheet, as the table will hold ; and from O continue 
the remainder of the line D, to E. From E proceed with the 
work 2s before to F, G, and A. 
L/e of the plain table, as a rheodolite, ſemicircle, or circumferentor. 


definitelf 
me poilt, 
| draw tt 
uantity 
om a(c 

tive line 
) Jn 9 


the diviſions on the edge of the frame, draw the lire PQ 


as wit 
To take an angle with a plain table, conſidered as a ſemicircle, — 


© A 


upwards, laying the index on the diameter. Turn the whole 


inſtrument about, the index remaining on the diameter, till 
through the fights you ſpy E. Screw the inſtrument faſt there, 
_ corn the index on its centre, till through the fights you 
2 | | 
The degree here cut on the frame by the index, is the quan- 
tity of the angle ſought z which may be laid down on paper 
by the rules of common protraction. 
Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the plain table, 
the common theodolite. 


Proceed in the ſame manner with the inſtrument conſidered as 
a ſemicircle, as when conſidered as a theodolite z only laying 
the ſemicircular fide upwards, and turning the index on the 
other centre-hole in the middle of the length, and at about £ 
of the breadth of the table. 


To take an angle with the plain table, conſidered as a circumferentor. 


— Suppoſe the former angle E K G required, Place the inſtru- 
ment at K, the flower-de-luce towards you. Direct the ſights 
to E,and obſerve the degree cut by the ſouth end of the needle, 
which ſuppoſe 296. Turn the inſtrument about, the flower- 
de- luce ſtill towards you, and direct the ſight to G, noting the 
degree cut by the other end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. 
Subtract the leſs from the greater, the remainder 114* is the 
quantity of the angle ſought. If the remainder chance to be 
more than 180˙, then it muſt be again ſubtracted from 360. 
This ſecond remainder will be the _— required; which may 
be protracted, &c. as under the article PROTRACToOR. 
Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the plain ta- 
ble, as with the common circumferentor. 


PLAIN number is a number that may be produced by the multi- 


plication of two numbers into one another.— Thus 20 is a 
plain number, produced by the multiplication of 5 into 4. 


PLAIN place, in geometry, locus PLANUS, or locus ad PLANUM, 


is aterm which the antient geometricians uſed for a geometrical 
locus, when it was a right line, or a circle—in oppoſition to 
a ſolid place, which was an ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola. 
Theſe plain loci the moderns diſtinguiſh into loci ad rectam, 
and loci ad circulum. See Locus. 


PLAIN rw in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as cannot be 


ſolved geometrically, but by the interſection either of a right 
line and a circle; or of the circumferences of two circles. 
Such is the problem following—Given, the greateſt ſides, and 
the ſum of the other two ſides, of a right-angled triangle; to 
find the triangle.— Such alſo is this, to deſcribe a trapezium 
that ſhall make a given area of four given lines. 

Such problems can only have two ſolutions, in regard a right 
line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in two 
points. | 


PL Alx, in heraldry, is ſometimes uſed for the point of the ſhield, 


when couped ſquare ; a part remaining under the ſquare, of a 
different colour, or metal, from the ſhield. | 
This has been fometimes uſed as a mark of baſtardy, and 
called champaigne : for when the legitimate deſcendants of 
baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or traverſe, borne by 
their fathers, they are to cut the point of the ſhield with a 
different colour, called plain. ' 


PLAIN, uſed ſubſtantively, in perſpective, mechanics, aſtrono- 


my, &c. See PLANE. 


Oblique PL Alxs. See the article OBLiQue. | 
PLAINT, PLainTe, in law, the propounding or exhibiting 


any action, real or perſonal, in writing. 
Hence, the party making this plaint, is called plaintiff. 


PLAINTE, in the antient cuſtoms of France, was a requeſt, 


or petition, preſented to the king, againſt the judges of the 
provinces, and afterwards againft bailiffs and ſeneſchals ; for 


lin lay Ide great inconveniency of the plain table is, that its paper _ juſtice, or for rendering judgment contrary to the 

* rs its uſe impracticable in moiſt weather. Even the laws 0 the realm. | PS 

y * dew of the morning and evening is found to ſwell the paper For in thoſe days there Was no appeal from their deciſions; 

7 * x conſiderably, and, of conſequence, to diſtort the work, — 0 but they all pronounced in the dernier reſort; ſo that the 

50 67 void this inconvenience, and render the inſtrument uſeful in| Plainte was not directed againſt the party, but againſt the _ 
1 1 al weathers; by leaving off the paper, and ſetting up a pin in| judge; who was cited to ſee his own ſentence declared null. 


his was a kind of ſupplement to the way of appeals, which 

ferentor, and is applicable like them. was then ſhut up. Thefe plaintes, in the capitulars of Charle- 

The plain table, tripped of its paper, becomes either a theodo-| magęne, are called blaſphemie. | | 

ite, or a ſemicircle, as that fide of the frame, which has the PLAINTIFF, in law, he that ſues, or complains, in an affize, . 

projection of the degrees of a circle, or a ſemicircle, is turned or in an action perſonal; as, in an action of debt, treſpaſs, - 

upwards, If it be to ſerve for a theodolite z the index, which, | deceit, detinue, and the like. Fa 

2 plain table turns on any point as a centre, is conſtantly to P/aintiff ſtands oppoſed to defendant. * 

lu a about the braſs centre-hole in the middle of the table. |PLAISTER, in building. See the articles PAST ER, Mon- 

fit de for a ſemicircle, it muſt turn on the other braſs centre TAR, &c. 3 05 f 

ein both caſes it is done by means of a pin raiſed in the | Caſting in Pr Als TER. See the article Cas TIF. 

les. When the plain table is to ſerve as a circumferentor, | PLAISTER, in medicine. See the article EMPLASTER | 

crew the compaſs to the index, and both of them to the head | PLAISTERED walls, See the article WALL. | 

of the ſtaff, with a braſs ſcrew-pin fitted for the purpoſe; ſo PLAN, a repreſentation of ſomething, drawn on a plane, 

u the ſtaff and table ſtanding fixed, the index, ſights, &c. | Such are maps, charts, and ichnographies. g | 

* -_ about, and vice ver/a. PI My in 8 is particularly uſed e on of a 
n angle by the plain tabl 8 uilding; ſuch as it appears, or is inte to appear 

r on the „ 3 ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and Hari. 
0 


0 ſe e quantit * . .* 
' Quantity of the angle E K G (Fig. 20.) required. ; . ** | | 
ice the inſtrument at K, 1 * K file of e e bution of its area into apartments, rooms, paſſages, Ce. 
* | j " : | X | 9 ec 


ſet itof centre, it becomes a theodolite, a ſemicircle, or a circum- 


phere fh 


lex lad ug 


| 


T. I» 
* 


flirſt three flories. 


Hence, 1“, Since the ball Donly gravitates on the inclined plane, 


| The alan is the firſt device or ſketch the architeQ makes ; it 
is alſo called the ground plot, platform, and ichnography, of the 
building. | 
Gn PLA is that wherein the ſolid and vacant parts are 
ſented in their natural proport on. a 
Raiſed PLAN is that where the elevation, or upright, is ſhewn, 


upon the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the d ibution. See 


ELEVATION. 5 
Perſpectiue PLAN is that conducted and exhibited by degrada- 
tions, or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 
To render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the maſ- 
ſives with a black waſh. The projectures on the ground are 
drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over them in dotted 
| lines. The augmentations or alterations to be made are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a colour different from what is already built; 
and the tints of each plan are made lighter as the ſtories are 
raiſed. | 
In large buildings it is uſual to have three ſeveral plans for the 


PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in architecture, the under part 

ol the corona, or drip z making the ſuperior part of the cor- 
niche, between two cymatiums. ; 

PLANE, PrAxuu, in geometry, denotes a plain figure; or a 
ſurface, lying evenly between its bounding lines. 
Wolfius defines plane, a ſurface, from every point of whoſe 
perimeter a right line may be drawn to every other point in 
the ſame. | ; 
As the right line is the ſhorteſt extent from one point to an- 
other; ſo is a plane the ſhorteſt extenſion between one line 
and another. F 

Parallel PLANEs. See the article PARALLEL.  _ 

PLANEs are frequently uſed in aſtronomy, &c. for imaginary 
ſurfaces, ſuppoſed to cut, and paſs througb, ſolid bodies ; 
and on this foundation it is, that the whole doctrine of conic 
ſections, and of the ſphere, turns. 

When a plane cuts a cone parallel to one of its ſides, it makes 
A * 3 3 when it cuts the cone parallel to its baſe, it makes 
a circle. 

Ihe ſphere is wholly explained by planes, imagined to cut the 
celeſtial luminaries, and to fill the areas or circumferences of | 
their orbits. 8 
Aſtronomers ſhew, that the plane of the moon's orbit is in- 
clined to the plane of the earth's orbit, or the ecliptic, by an 

angle of about 5 deg. and paſſes through the centre of the 

earth. Ihe interſection of this plane with that of the ecliptic 
has a proper motion of 3 11% each day, from eaſt to weſt; ſo 
that the nodes anſwer ſucceſſively to all the degrees of the 
ecliptic, and make a revolution round the earth in about nine- 
teen years. The planes of the orbits of the other planets, like 
that of the ecliptic, paſs through the centre of the ſun.— The 
plane of the orbit of Saturn is inclined to the ecliptic by 209 

33 30”, and cuts it, at preſent, in the 224 degree of Cancer 
and Capricorn. | 
The centre of the earth, then, being in the p/ane of the moon's 
orbit, the circular ſection of that plane in the moon's diſk is 
repreſented to us in form of a right line paſſing through the 
centre of the moon.— This line is inclined to the plane of 
the eeliptic by 5*, when the moon is in her nodes: but this 
inclination diminiſhes as that planet recedes from the nodes; 
and at three degrees diſtance, the ſection of the moon's orbit 
in its diſk becomes parallel to the plane of the ecliptic. 
The ſame _— attend the primary planets, with re- 

un. 


d to the 
But the caſe is very different in the planets, as ſeen from one an- 
other, eſpecially from the earth. The planes of their orbits 
only paſs through the centre of the earth when they are in 
their nodes: in every other ſituation, the plane is raiſed above 
the orbit of the et, either to the north, or the ſouth. And 
the circular ſection of the plane of the orbit on its diſk, or 
in the orbit of one of its ites, does not appear a right 
line, but an ellipſis, broader or narrower as the earth is more 
or leſs elevated above the plane of the orbit of the planet. 


PLANE, in mechanics. — An horizontal PLANE is a plane level 


or parallel to the horizon, 
The determining how far any given plane, &c. deviates from 
an horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of levelling. 
\Inclined PLANE, in mechanics, is a plane which makes an ob- 
5 . with an horizontal plane. 
Ihe doctrine of the motion 
a very conſiderable article in 
whereof is as follows : * NES on „ 
© A machine has been contrived for meaſuring the acceleration 
of a ball down an inclined plane, and comparing it with that 
found in bodies falling at liberty. See its deſcription in Mem. 
4255 de Tacad. rey. de ſeienc. 1699. p. 343. . 
Laws of 
on an inalinad plane, its relative gravity will be to its 


. abſolute gravity, as the length'of the plane, e. gr. AC (Tub. 
Mechan. Fig. 58.) to its he AB 2 25 £7 


mechanics * ; the ſubſtance 


| to the height of aſcent DH of the weight D, reciprocally x 


E GK and KH do balance each other. If then IH dd u 


would acquire in falling perpendicularly in the ſame time 


bodies on inclined planes makes 


deſcent of bodies on inclined Planes.— I. If a body be | 


with its relative gravityʒ mn. LI in a direction 
| / 1 


Nel to the length of the plane, will retain o 
* its weight be to that of the ball, ag Fg "hen * 
the plane B A is to its length A C. "Mule o 
29, If the length of the plane C A be taken for the wh; 

AB will be the fine of the angle of inclination AC g ein; 
abſolute gravity of the body, therefore is to its reſpeQiy 
vity applied on the inclined plane, and therefore, alſo hos . 
Dto the weight L acting according to the direction D 0 
ſuſtains it; as the whole fine is to the ſine of the ange f 
clination. 5 
39, Hence the reſpective gravities of the ſame body on diſſe 
ent inclined planes, are to each other as the ſines of the 20s, 
of inclination. age 
49, The greater therefore the reſpeQive gravity is, the 

is the angle of inclination. * 
5%, As, therefore, in a vertical plane, where the inclinzton 
greateſt; viz. perpendicular; the reſpective gravity degenerate 
into abſolute; ſo in an horizontal plane, where there i; 10 
clination, the reſpective gravity vaniſhes. $i 
II. To find the fine of the angle of inclination of a Plane, dn 
which a given power will be able to ſuſtain a given weight, — 
Say, as the given weight is to the given power, ſo is the whole 
ſine to the frne of the angle of inclination of the plane. 
ſuppoſe, a weight of 1000 be to be ſuſtained by a power of 
the angle of inclination will be found 2* 52/. 1 
III. If the weight L deſcend according to the perpendicular 4. 
rection A B, and raiſe up the weight D in a direction paid 
to the inclined plane; the height of the aſcent of D will be u 
that of the deſcent of L, as the ſine of the angle of incinai 
C, to the whole ſine. 

Hence, 1, The height of the deſcent C D of the weight L. j 


the weight D to the equivalent weight L. 
2, Since then CD. L= H. D, and the ac ions of the chi 
ponderating bodies D and L are equal; the moments of the 
weights D and L are in a ratio compounded of their maſks, 
and the altitudes through which they aſcend or deſcend in 
plane, either inclined or e 

3 The powers that raiſe weights through altitudes rec 
cally proportional to them, are equal.— This Deſcartes 2. 
ſumes as a principle whereby to demonſtrate the power d 
machines. 

Hence we ſee why a loaded waggon is drawn with more di- 
culty up an inclined than on an horizontal plan-; as being 
preſſed with a part of the weight which is to the whde 
weight in a ratio of the altitude of the plane, to its length, 
IV. Weights E and F, Fig. 53. n. 2. equiponderating upon i- 
clined planes A C and CB of the ſame height CD, are toad 
other as the lengths of the planes AC and CB. 
S. Stevinus gives a very preity demonſtration of this theoren, 
which, for its eaſineſs and ingenuity, we ſhall here add. 
a Chain, whoſe parts do a rad weigh in proportion v 
their length, over a triangle, G IH ( Fig. 59.) : it is evidem de 


lance Gl, the preponderating part would prevail; and thee 
would ariſe a perpetual motion of the chain about GH: bt 
this being abſurd, it follows, that the parts of the chain 
and GI, and conſequently all other bodies which are as bt 
lengths of the neg H and IG, will balance each other. 
V. An heavy body deſcends on an inclined plane, with 2 88 
tion uniformly accelerated. 
Hence, 1, The ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate nod 
times, and likewiſe of the velocities ; and therefore in 
times they increaſe according to the unequal numbers, 1 
5 7» 9, Cc. 5 N 
2% I he ſpace paſſed over by an heavy body deſcending ona 
clined plane, is ſubduple of that which it would paſs over i 
ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired atthe end of dil 
3*, Heavy bodies, therefore, deſcend by the ſame lam ct 
clined planes, as in perpendicular planes. Hence itwas, thatle 
lileo, to find the laws of perpendicular deſcent, made hac 
riments on inclined planes, in regard of the motions being lo 
in the latter than the former; as in the following theoren 
VI. The velocity of an heavy body deſcending on an i 
plone, at the end of any given time, is to the velocity whol 


the height of the inclined plane is to its length. of 
VII. The ſpace paſſed over by an heavy body on an 1 
plane AD (Fig. 60.) is to the ſpace AB, it would pab cn 
in the ſame time in a perpendicular plane, as its ve 
the inclined plane is to its velocity in the perpendicula cc 
at the end of any given time. | 1 
Hence, 1, The ſpace paſſed over on the inclined plant „ 
ſpace it would deſcend in the ſame time in the | 
Plane, as the altitude of the plane A B to its length AC 
therefore as the fine of the angle of inclination woes 
ne. | | | | | 
2?, If, then, from the right angle B, a dicula be ke 
to AC; AC: AB:: AB: AD. So that in the ff 
wherein the body would fall perpendicularly from A ® 
in an inclined plane it will deſcend from A to D. 


J, The ſpace, therefore, of perpendicular deſcent bent 


PLA 


, tude of the plane A B; by letti 
— AC, as we have the ſpace AE 
Game time on the inclined plane. 


; r 

22 we have the ſpace AB, through which it 
pn deſcend perpendicularly in the ſame time, by raiſing a 
dicular meeting the fide of the plane in B. 

Hence in the ſemicircle CDEF, fig. 61. the body will 
through all the planes AD, AE; AF, AC, in the ſame 
in that time wherein it would fall through the dia- 
ſuppoſing that perpendicular to the horizontal plane 


LM. | * 
AD, fig. 60. paſſed over an inclined plane 
"= — 2 to beg ſpace which would 
be paſſed over in any other inclined plane in the ſame time, 
From the point D erect a perpendicular D B, meeting the 
autude A Bin B; then will AB be the ſpace, through which 
the body would fall perpendicularly in that time. Wherefore 
if from B a perpendicular BE be let fall to the plane AF; AE 
vill be the ſpace in the inclined plane which the body will paſs 
over, in the ſame time wherein it falls perpendicularly from A 
to B; and conſequently AD will be the ſpace in the other in- 
cined plane A C, which it paſſes through in the ſame time. 
Hence, ſince AB is to AD, as the whole fine to the fine of the 
le of inclination C; and AB is to AE as the whole fine. 
to the fine of the angle of inclination F; the ſpaces AD and 
AE, which the body will paſsover in the ſame time on differ- | 
ent inclined planes, are as the ſines of the angles of inclination, 
C and F, and reciprocally as the reſpeCtive gravities on mw 
fame planes, And conſequently, they are alſo reciprocally as 
the lengths of planes _ high, AC and AF.,—Whence 
the problem may be reſolved various ways by calculation. 
N. The velocities acquired in the ſame time on different incli- 
ned planes, are as the ſpaces paſſed over in the ſame time.— 
Hence alſo, they are as the fines of the angles of inclination | 
C and F ; reciprocally as the reſpective gravities on the ſame. 
planes ; and reci y 2s the lengths of equally high planes 


ACandAF. - | | a 
X. A body deſcending on an inclined plane A C, when it ar- 


fall a perpendicular 
to be paſſed over in 


555 
deſcend i 
time; VIZ» 
meter AB, 


city which it would have 
AB, to the ſame horizontal line C B. 
Hence, 10, A heavy body deſcending n 
jaws AC, AG, AF, has acquired the ſame velocity when 
it arrives at the ſame horizontal line C F. 

Hencealſo a body, continuing its deſcent through ſeveral con- 


would acquire in deſcending perpendicularly to the ſame! 
horizontal plane. NS 23 IN 92 

XI. The time of deſcent along an inclined AC, is to 
the time of perpendicular deſcent through A B, as the length 
of the plans A C, to its altitude A B: but the times of de- 
ſcent through different tkclined planes equally high, A C and 
AG, are as the lengths of the planes. © | 
XII. If the diameter of a circle AB 
the horizontal line LM; a body will deſcend from any point 
ofthe periphery D E, or C, to B, along an inclined plane D C, 
EB, and CB, in the ſame time wherein it will deſcend 
through the diameter A B. Hence, 
XII. The deſcents of bodies through a ſemicycloid DE F 
g. 62.), and through any arch thereof D G, are always iſo- 
; or performed in the ſame time; on which principle: 
built the dorine of pendulums vibrating in a cycloid. 
"us of aſcent of bodies on inclined PL AN ES. I. If a body aſcend 
na ＋ void of reſiſtance, in any direction, whether per- 
endicular, or an inclined ; its motion will be uni- 
ormly An 19 50 g | | 
ence, 1®, A body aſcending either perpendicularly or ob- 


- . 


luple of that it would paſs over in the ſame time on an hori- 
tal plane, with an uniform celerity equal to that it bas at 
. ing of its motion. N en 15 
Lach ſpaces, therefore, performed in equal times, de- 
reale in a retrograde order, as the. uneven numbers 7, 5, 
þ 1: and therefore the aſcent is ſo much impeded ; . con- 
ently, when the impreſſed force is exhauſted, the body 
UW again by the force of gravity. | ; 
[> They are therefore, inverſly, as the 


' 


"Ig times by a body deſcending - through the fame 


. ſuppoſe the time divided into four parts; in the firſt 
ment, the body A deſcends through the ſpace 1, and B 
— of Porong ſecond, A deſcends through 3, B 
5, ew" | 
| Hence body, riſing with 
hi tude, from which it muſt 
kling wherewith it aſcended. 
The 


fall to acquire that velocity 


whence it fell. 


the ſpace A D; paſſed over on the inclined | 


rives at the horizontal line CB, has acquired the ſame velo- 
acquired in a perpendicular deſcent | 
hdifferent inclined | * 


tiguous inclined planes, acquires the ſame velocity which it | . 


(fig: 61.) be parallel to | 


quely, in ſuch a medium, paſſes over a ſpace which is ſub- | 


ſpaces deſcribed in | 


an impreſſed force, aſcends wil-* 


falling it acquires a force to riſe again to the | 
Men 1 | WHT” . 
„ ne wherein a body aſcends to a given altitude, be- 


PLA 


Suppoſe the ſame body todeſcend from the ſame altitude in the 
ſame time; and find the ſpaces paſſed over each moment. 
Theſe, taken inverſly, are tho ſame with the ſpaces of aſ- 
cent required. | 
Suppoſe, v. gr. a body projected perpendicularly, to aſce 
through a ſpace of 240 feet in four ſeconds; and the ſpaces 
of aſcent performed in the ſeveral times required; if now 
the body had deſcended, the deſcent in the firſt minute had 
been 15 feet, in the ſecond 45, in the third 75, in the fourth 
105, &c. The deſcent therefore will be in the firſt moment 
105, in the ſecond 75, Cc. 
III. If a body deſcend either perpendicularly through AD 
(fig. 62.), or in any other ſurface F E D, and with the velo- 
City it has there acquired, again aſcend along another ſurface 
DC; at points equally high, e. gr. at GH, and Q, it will 
have the ſame force, and the ſame velocity. 
Hence, if a body deſcend along any ſurface, FE D, and 
again aſcend along another ſimilar and equal ſurface DG C; 
it is the ſame as if it paſſed over the ſeveral parts of the fame 
line twice, | | 
Whence, the times of aſcent and deſcent through equal 
ſpaces are equal. | 
oy this principle is founded the conſtruction and uſe of pen- 
ulums. N | 
PLANE 'of gravity, or gravitation, is a plane fuppoſed to paſs 
through the centre of gravity of the body, and in the direction 
of its tendency ; that is, perpendicular to the horizon. 
PLANE of reflexion, in catoptrics, is a plane which paſſes 
through the point of reflexion ; and is perpendicular to the 
plane of the glaſs, or reflecting body. | . 
PLANE of refrattion is a plane drawn through the incident and 
_ refratted ray. | 
Per ſpeftive PLANE is a plain pellucid ſurface, ordinarily per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and placed between the ſpectator's 
eye and the object he views; through which the optic rays, 
emitted from the ſeveral points of the object, are ſuppoſed 
to paſs to the eye, and in their paſſage to leave marks that 
_ repreſent them on the ſaid plane. 
Such is the plane HI (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 1.) : ſome call it 
the table, or piure, becauſe the draught, or perſpective, of 
the es, is ſuppoſed to be thereon; others, the ſecbion, 
from its cutting the viſual rays ; and others, the glaſs, from 
its ſuppoſed tranſparency. 
Geometrical PLANE, in perſpective, is a plane parallel to the 
. whereon the object to be delineated is ſuppoſed to 
placed. —— | 
Such is the plane LM (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 1.)—This plane is 
© uſually at right angles with the Rnd 2 oP 
Horizontal PLANE, in perſpective, is a plane paſſing through 
© the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon, cutting the per- 
| ſpeQtive plane when it is perpendicular to the geometrical 
one, at right angles. . 
Vertical PLANE, in perſpeRive, a- plane paſſing through the 
 ſpeRator's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane ; and 
© uſually parallel to the perſpective plane. 
Objeftive PLANE, in perſpective, is any plane ſituate in the hori- 
Zontal plane, whoſe repreſentation-in perſpeQtive-is required. 
PLANE of the horopter, in optics, is a plane that paſſes through 
the horopter, A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 67.) ; and is perpendi- 


| cular to a plane paſling through the two optic axes I C and 


CH. See HoropTER, : 
PLANE of the prpjedtion, in the ſtereggraphic projection of the 
ſphere, is the ſame with the per ſpectiue plane; which ſee. 
PLANE of a dial, or dial-PLANE, the ſurface whereon a” dial 

is drawn. See DIAL, *' _ 
We have, Horizontal, vertical, inclining, declining, reclining, 
deinclining, direct, &c, dial-planes, DECLints, Rx- 
CLINER, DiRECT, &c. | 
' Declination of a PLANE. See the article DRCLIN ATI WF. 
PLANE glaſs, mirrour, figure, number, problem, &c. See PLAIN 
; glaſs, mirrour, number, figure, problem, &c, _ 
PLANE, in joinery, &c. denotes an edged inſtrument, uſed. to 
pare or ſhave woods ſmooth, even, Cc. | Oo 
It conſiſts of | a piece of wood very ſmooth at the bottom, 
| | ſerving as a ſtock, or ſhaft; in the middle whereof is an 
aperture, through which paſſes a ſteel edge, or chiſſel, ob- 
- liquely placed, and very ſharp, which takes off the inequa» 
lities of the wood it is {lid along. e ee e 
The plane acquires various names according to its various 
forms, fizes, and uſes; as, the Fore· plane, which is very 
long, and is that commonly firſt uſed; the edge of its iron 
is not ground ſtrait, but riſes. with a convex arch in the 
middle, to bear being ſet the ranker ; its uſe being to take 
off the greater irregularities of the ſtuff, and to prepare it for 
the ſmoothing-plane. | | Re re AT: 
Smoothing-plane is ſhort and ſmall, its iron fine; it takes off 
the great irregularities left by the fore-plane, and prepares 
the Wood for che nr. e rn 
Jointer is the longeſt of all; its edge very fine, not ſtanding 
out above a hair's breadth ; it comes after the ſmoothing: plane, 


> Sen; to determine the ſpace paſſed over each 
: 0 0 : * E m 
11% CHAMBy! (i D3,09qqut 392 


— 
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moment. | 
#3 . a 
4 +a, 


and is chiefly intended to ſhoot the edge of a board perfectly 
ſtlrait for jointing ſmooth tables, Wc, | 
| 8 B b Strike» 
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Se be- Bleek is like the jointer, but ſhorter ; its uſe is to ſhoot | © ing-ſtar, and towards the weſt when the evening. 
| thort — 2 q 6 hy * 7 he like phaſes are obſerved in Mercury and Mk 50 
„eee is uſed to cut the upper edge of 2 board, ftrait 20, Gaſlendus firſt, and after him others, have obſerved 1; 4 bon 
| or ſquare, down into the ſtuff, ſo as the edge of another, cut | cury on the face of the ſun, acroſs which he appeare, wie 
- + after the fame manner, may join with ãt on the ſquare: it is | | paſs like a black round ſpot. See TRANSIT. X 


alſo uſed to firike faſcia's in mouldings. | Its iron is full as 2639. alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun; where de wa 1 
- broad as its flock, chat the angle may cut ſtrait; and it de-] fame appearancde . the 
; livers its ſhavings at the fides, not, like the others, at the top. | 3®, De la Hire, in 1700, withateleſcope of fixteen f 
The plow, a narrow rabbet-plane, with the addition of two | covered mountains in Venus, larger than thoſe of the k; 
- ſaves, 'whereon are ſhoulders, ami on the ſhoulders a fence. | - 4*, Caffini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in M 


df. cone 


Woog. 
ars, ken 


— [ts uſe is to plow a narrow ſquare groove on the edge of a | obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, at ſeveral times, in ſy this, 

Cr. l | 694 ter: and from his obſervations of theſe ſpots, he found 3 * 

Aſoniding- planes; of theſe there are various kinds, accommo- | they had a rotation round their axes: he even determined th mer 

dated to the various forms and- profiles of the mouldings. ' velocity of that rotation, or the period wherein it Was effeche Wol 

Such are the rand: plane, the hollow, the O G, the ſaipe -] v. gr. That of Jupiter, 9 hours 560%. That of Mars Un ad 

| ill, Sc. which are all of ſeveral fizes, from half an inch to | 400. And that of Venus, 24 hours. And ſince the Sun, Moor the ii 

1 un och and haf. b I Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the Earth, are found to revel eart} 
a Rack To uſe the moulding-planes on ſoft wood, as deal, pear-tree, | on their axes, i. 4 to have adiurna] rotation: no doubi Me. optic 
De, they ſet the iron to an angle of 45, with the baſe or | | /cury and Saturn have the ſame 3 though the great penn contr 

ſole of the plane. On hard wood, e. gr. ebony, box, c.] of the former to the ſun, and the great diſtance of the late meric 


-_ they; ſet to an angle of 80*; ſometimes quite upright; Io prevent any ſpots from being obſerved on them, whence — Jopit 


- work on hard wood, the edge or baſil is ground to an angle rotation might be demonſtrated- to be 
; 8 n | | | 

of 18 or 200 on ſoſt wood to an angle of about 120. For 0 In Jupiter are obſerved two ſwarths, or beltz, differ in the 

che more acute the baſil, the ſmoother the iron cuts; but the | from the reſt of his-difk,” and moveable; they are ſometime ſtant | 

- more obtuſe, the ſtronger. A method has been brought | found in one part; ſometimes in another 3 and are ſomety N of the 

into uſe, of forming — in marble with-the plane, broader, ſometimes narrower. | the e 

PLANE, among fowlers. To PLanz; is to ſly or hover, as a2] 67, In 1609. were firſt obſerved the little ſtars, or moons, my. To al 

- "kite or other bird does, without moving its wings. [ ing about upiter, by Sim. Marius and in 1610. the ſame yyy obſery 

PLANET, PLzanzTA'®, in aſtronomy, à celeſtial body, re- vbſer ved by Galileo: Theſe are now frequently obſer i i earth 

volving round the ſun as a centre, and continually changing! diſappear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter happens to be diamen. the ſu 

- jts polition with: reſpe@ to the other ſtarss. J cally interpoſed between them and the ſun.— W perce |, duplic 

» Whence its name @aer1Tus, wanderer; in oppoſition to a | pears they are void of light, at ſuch time when the ſun'sry, the pu 

ee a) | - intercepted by Jupiter, cannot be propagated to them in ry tenſity 

22 — B= 

Primary PLaxtTs, called alfo fimply, and by way of eminence, zn; d N „lere Piter team MY 

| planets, are thoſe which tmove tound the fur 3s their proper | 11 mminate bis fatellites when places Setnnd him, he timid, to ts 

= — veh are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, bs" "a enen "ue 

nd Mercur. „ „„ IL „ , When Jupiter's moons are diametrically interpoſs earth i 
Secondary PLANE Ts are ſuch as move round ſome primary planet, 7 — 0 y interpoledls 

2s their teſpective centte, in the ſame eee 2 * tween Jupiter and the fun, there is feen a round ſyoxon . Wolfi 


-* planets do round the ſun.—Such are the moon moving round E at” rs * 1 — — * 
dur earth; and thoſe othets moving round Saturn and er, Ain Ner- Dae 2 _ 
properly called their ſatellites, See the doQrine of ſecondary | A 4 the I ſpots ed! Ju ite rar. 

| under the article SATELLITES, and SECONDARY. | | Nen ne ee 


- 1 


* 


EF 


of the ſatellites. . | -. i 


9 = nk — number ix, WHIeD arg again ditin-] . hence alſo, the interte lion of that ſhadow being fouls 


5 ol — | | niet! . 1: be circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and ihereſot tt 
|" Avis Plantar Si fi ig $6 [| eee ore ies cr inert, pc 

Ife, PI r er e . 89, The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun; ih ue 

Inferior PLANETs are thoſe nearer the ſun than our earth is, | Ante im; any ob cle Grcllinds b fwbe been M 

and fituate between the earth and ſun.—Such are Venus and] ang th 1 * oft i r he h 

Mercury. See che order, poſition, Gr. of the planeh, in ind the ſun, it in let ie Jupiter's light; though nde 

Tab. Aſtron. fig. 44. : e Ig 8 309 >| r — e That f. 
1 4 ö bet oy 5 , | 8 MITT + '}--4que *. V -by- araldi, w | | 

.0ß0ß0ꝗ0òͤ tein pee ba 


| — x of the ſatellites; for which no reaſon could be given iron ne! 
<> rom analogy Ergen Nen ys ang. ſubterraneqys diſtance of | Jupiter, the ſun, or the earth: e. gr. _ — 
TR ae , CE V9 fourth, which is uſually ſeem the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes l 
| Saturn is repreſented by the charaQter H:—— This plonet, by |. recft; and the third, which-is uſually the Jargel, a8 hem! 
- * reaſon of ite great diſtance, appears.to the eye with a feeble | ſometimes the ſmalleſt. Hence, as the ſatellites are iu did ſhe ; 
oo _— e 76 altions found we fun - about { "nated by the ſun, even then when'emerged in Jupiter gt 2, Tha 
| Jupiter, marked V, is a bright refullgent far, Goihing js [den ne eernt the fun's rays being equal 66 tt moo 
courle round the ih i ll eee part choir danse which; mult eie whom . 
Mars, e 1 * 4 ruddy a fir y-coloured p net, cauſe why their ſhadow is fometimes larger than themſs , That 
| _— its courſe in about 'two years, _ | Nov, to ſum up the evidence: — 1, Since in Venus, Me Wat plen 
Lens, "2, is the drightelt of all the Sſanery, conſtantly at-(| . cury, and Mars, only that part of the diſk- illumicat Vith the 
- 3 ſun, and never diſtant from him above 47 degrees *; the ſun, is found to CEE and, again, Venus, and Ie Indeed, f 
It fini 8 its courſe in about ſeven months. F | * 1 eaten the ſun, appear lie of Mars « 
Whenit goes before the ſun, it is calledPhoſphorus and Lucifer; | | 2 Nee is evident, d! from Mai 
ayd when it follows hin ie per. See Phospnonus, Ce. Jupiter, Mercury, are opake bodies, illuminati poſition, 
Mercury, , a little bright planet, the ſun's conſtant com- era hight. of the ſun. And the (ae 1p the earth 
panion, from whoſe ſide 1 —— r depa * above 280, and by Jupiter from its being void of light in that part 0 - therefore 
mat means is uſually hid in his ſplendor. —lt performs Rd | be one ths fatallices reaches, as well as in tht Þ der 
een marken @y" & | turned from the ſun;; and that bis ſatellites are pit Mars vie 
' To which haart add, Tellus, the earth, marked ®, of 25 reflect the ſun's light, is alſo abundently ſhe wn. m ues ſeet 
* rm nigga ect 00 75 . Werten Mars aq 0 ſore, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, do cu fands * 
| 4% pet win other? ** 1a faint light, fainter erably of the „ 
From theſe definitions, à perſon may ** diſtinguiſh all the | be nr Wor —— wm chan that Gt rom the 
Planet. — For if after ſun- ſet he ſees à planet nearer the eaſt reſt of the- planes 1 is paſt doubt, that he t00, wit conſtant 
- than the weſt, be may conclude it is neither Mercury nor | AN p We 2 | ſun, 
( Veas} ad wap Yowrmine whether ifs, Satprn, Jupiter, |; , Sinke the ſun's light) is hot trinfmitted chro l % The 
-- or Mars," by the colour and ight ; by wich uo be may ene Vene, when placed grid dim: lc f nd be 
We e ee Mercury and Ve, | ||, Jenſe/opake-bodies ; which: i :likewiſe, evident of , urnz y 
40 Mehr of the PLANETS.From the ſeveral phaſes and appear) ' from his hiding the ſatellites in his'ſhadow'; and l Laſtly, d 
- -ances of the planets,” they are found to be all perfectly like by anal the bum may be:ecncluded. of Sam. evident fre 
-.,, the moon; which we have ſhewn to be perſectiy like our 3 . erin ma in Wk Mars, and Jo d eber 
* } 4 } 1 f 8 ; 2325, ö - » ul . 
41 : eos dl. 9 oy Wod ark, opak * is evident thoſe planets have a changeable atmoſpiere) F fuperic 


rical, &c. bodies, like our earth. 3 . 3 be i 
Tra may be thewn almoſt to bea demprifiration,—1®; Venus, | Sngeable atmpſphere mey, by a hike Argumers | 


|; 4 48S” aA,” $1” Arte er”) 8 . \% | i it 2 by fim e; thi 
_ © © obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, but with variable of the ſatellites of Jupiter; and therefore, See teen the 
r t.... of the other penn | ied daz ther 
+ "46iards the ſon, vis; towards the eaſt when the is the mörn-] 4, J Bie manner, from te mounten 80-900" " 
| k . 8 e ee de. A the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the: other planets "i 
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turn, Jupiter, both their ſatellites, Mars, 
h NU 1 *. Sis bodies, ſhining with the ſun's 
nent light, and are furniſhed with mountains, and en- 
—— with a changeable atmoſphere ; they have, of con- 
cs waters, ſeas, &c. as well as dry land, and they are 

* like the moon, and therefore like the earth. Q. E. D. 
A 4 hence nothing hinders but that the planets may alſo be 
r juded to be inhabited Huygens, in bis coſmotheoros, 
* yery plauſibly for the exiſtence of planetary inhabitants, 
from the militude of the planets with our earth ; thoſe, like 
this, being opake, denſe, uneven, round, heavy, illumi- 
ated and warmed by the ſun, having night and day, ſum- 
mer and winter, Sc. ; | | 

Wolfs deduces ſomething relating hereto from arguments o 


£6. 


— = #9 = 


inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger than thoſe of the 
N in d. of the giant kind, For it is ſhewn in 
optics, that the pupil of the eye dilates in a ſtrong light, and 
contracts in a weak one: wherefore, ſince in Jupiter the ſun's 
meridian light is much feebler than on the earth, by reaſon of 
Jupiter's greater diſtance from the ſun ; the pupil will need 
to be much more dilatable in the inhabitants of Jupiter, than 
in thoſe of the earth. But the pupil is obſerved to have a con. 
fant proportion to the ball of the eye; and the eye to the reſt 
of the body: ſo that in animals, the larger the pupil the larger 
the eye, and the larger the body, © ' 
To aſcertain the ſize of theſe fovial inhabitants, it may be 
obſerved; that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is to. the 
earth's diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5; the intenſity of 
the ſun's light in Jupiter is to its intenſity on the earth, in a 
duplicate ratio of 5 to 26 ; but it is found by experience, that 
the pupil dilates in a ratio greater than that wherein the in 


D 


ſtance might be ſeen as clearly as a nearer : the diameter, 
therefore, of the pupil in its greateſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is 
to its diameter in the like ſtate in the earth, in a ratio greater 
than that of 5 to 26.—lf then we put it, as 10 to 26, or as 
5to13: ſince the ordinary ſtature of the inhabitants of the 
earth is computed at 5 Engliſh feet, 4 inches and yo (which 
Wolfius tells us was his own height); the ordinary ſtature of 
Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14. feet Þ which is very | 
nearly the ſize of the giant Og, mentioned by Moſes, whoſe | 
iron bed was'g cubits long, and its breadth . 

Mition of the PLAwETS.—T hat the planets do all revolve round 
the ſun as their centre, and not round the earth, is evident 
from a thouſand phaxnomena,—19, The orbit wherein Venus, 
e. gr. moves, does certainly encompaſs the ſun ; and therefore, 
in deſcribing that orbit, the planet muſt turn round the ſun, | 
That her orbit includes the ſun, appears hence, that ſhe is 
ſometimes above the ſun, ſometimes below it, ſometimes | 
beyond it, and ſometimes on this ſide ; all which are evident 
from the circumſtances of her phaſes. . 

That ſhe does not move round the earth, is no leſs apparent 
from her being ever obſerved in the ſame quarter with the 
ſun, never receding from bim above 452%.—She never there- 
fore comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun ; no, not to be in a 
quartile aſpect, or to have a quarter of the heavens between 
them; both which, likethe earth, ſhe muſt frequeatly have, 
did ſhe attend and move round the earth. - 3 

2*, That Mercury revolves round the ſun, appears in like 
manner from his phaſes, which reſemble thoſe of Venus and 


Mereury never recedes ſo far as Venus does. 
Y, That the orbit of Mars includes the ſun, is evident from 
that plonet's being found both in conjunction and oppoſition 
with the ſun; and in both caſes ſhining with a full face, — 
Indeed, from the ſame circumſtances it appears, that the orbit 
Mars encompaſſes the earth; but then, it follows, likewiſe, 
from Marg's diameter appeating ſeven times as big when in op- 
Pohition, as when in conjunction, that he is ſeven times nearer 
the earth, in the former than the latter poſition. The earth 
ore is far from being the centre of Mars's motion; but 
ever nearly at the ſame diſtance from the ſun.— Again, 
dars viewed from the earth moves very irregularly ; is ſome- 
limes ſeen to proceed flower, ſometimes faſter ; ſometimes he 
ſtill, and ſometimes he goes backward (the reaſons 
eof, ſee under the article Or ric inequality) ; but, viewed 
rom the ſun, he will ever appear to move with the ſame 
t uniform tenor; whence it is evident, he reſpects 
4 un, not the earth, as the centre of his motion. TY 
4, The ſame appearances whence Mars is ſhewn to revolve 
round the ſun as'a centre, are likewiſe obſerved in Jupiter and 
un z whence the ſame concluſion may be made of them. 


en her place, which we have obſerved to be between 
orbits of Mars and Venus; and from the phenomena of 


Ve ſhould never ſee thoſe planets either ſtationary or retro- 
©; the earth therefore moves, but it is till found be- 


another Kind Thus, 6. gr. It is ſcarce to be doubted, that | 


tenſity of light decreaſes ; otherwiſe, a body at a great di- 


the moon; and from its neighbourhood to the ſun, from 


lily, that the earth revolves round the ſun, as a centre, is |. 


n the orbits of Mars and Venus, which encompaſs the 


To this aſtronomical demonſtration, may be added a phy ſical 
demonſtration of the earth's motion from Sir Iſaac Newton. 
It appears from abundant obſervation, that either the earth 
turns round the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, ſo as to de- 
ſcribe equal area's in equal times; but he demonſtrates, that 
bodies revolving about one another according to ſuch law, 
do of neceſſity gravitate toward each other. Whence, if the 
ſun N to the earth, action and re- action being ſtill 
equal, the earth will likewiſe gravitate toward the ſun, But 
he proves, further, that two bodies gravitating towards each 
other, without directly approaching one another in right 
lines, muſt both of them turn round the common centre of 
gravity of both, —The ſun ang earth, therefore, do both 
revolve round one common centre.—But the earth being but 
a point in compariſon-of the ſun, the common centre of gra- 
vity of the two will be within the ſun's body, and not far 
from its centre. The earth, therefore, revolves round a 
2 within the body of the ſun, and therefore round the 
un. a 

The orbits of the planets are all ellipſes; one of whoſe foci 
is in the ſun.— This Kepler firſt found from Tycho's obſer- 


vations; before him all aſtronomers took the planetary orbits 
for eccentric circles, | 


their extremities far apart, —In effect, they, are but little 
inclined to one another; and the greateſt angle any of them 
makes with the plane of the earth's orbit, i. e. of the ecliptic, 
is that of Mercury, which lies at an angle of 6* 52“; that of 
Venus is 3 23“; that of Mars 1® 52“/; that of Jupiter 
1% 20! ; and that of Saturn 20 30. 1 | 

The line wherein the plane of each orbit cuts that of the 
earth, is called* the line of the nodes; and the two points 
wherein the orbits themſelves touch that plane, the modes, 

- The diſtance between. the centre of the ſun, and the centre 
of each orbit, is called the eccentricity of the plant. 
And the angle at which each plane cuts that of. the ecliptic, 

is called the inclination of the plane. * 8 

To account for the motion 4 the planets about the ſun; thers 
needs nothing but to ſuppoſe an uniform ptojectile motion, in 
ſtrait lines, at firſt given them; and a power of attraction or 
gravitation, ſuch as we obſerve in all the great bodies in our 
ſyſtem. —Fora body A (Tab. 4ftron.. fig. 60. u. 2.), pro- 
ceeding uniformly along the line A B, will, by the intervene 

tion of the attracting body C, be every moment diverted 
out of its rectilinear, and bent into a curvilinear path, ac- 
cording to the laws of central forces. | | 
If, then, the projectile motion be perpendicular to a line, CA, 
drawn from the attracting body 9 z and its velocity. be fo 
proportioned to the force of attraction of A, as that the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces are equal, i. e. that the conatus 
to fall to the central body C, in a riglt line, AC; and 
that to proceed in the direction of the tangent, AB; ba- 


, 8, Ys 4. He. 1 6 
It is not improbable, that at the beginning this was the ſtate 
of things; and that the velocities impreſſed on the ſeveral pla- 
nets were ſo combined with their reſpective maſſes and diſtances 
from the ſun at which they were to roll; as that their mo- 
menta ſhould counterbalance the ſun's attractive force, and 
be preciſely counterbalanced thereby: whence the primitive 
orbits muſt have been perfect circles, from which they do not 


orbit being only 188 of its ſemidiameter, 

If the planet's projectile motion be not perfectly adjuſted to 
the ſun's attraction; the orbit deſcribed will be an ellipſis.— 
If it be too ſwift, the orbit will be greater than a circle, and 
the nearer focus coincide with the central body; if too flow, 
the orbit will be leſs than a circle, and the farther focus 

_ coincide with the central body, 6 
Indeed the form of the planetary orbits does not only depend 
on the adjuſtment of the firſt projectile velocity with the ſun's 


even now deviate very far; the eccentricity of the earth's. 


The planes of theſe orbits do all interſe in the ſun; nor are 


lance each other; the body will revolve in a circular orbit, 


attraction, but alſo on the direction wherein that motion was 


© "originally impreſſed. —If that direction were according to the 
tangent AB, as above ſuppoſed,. and the central forces ex- 


A aMly balanced, the orbit would be circular; but if chat di- 


rection were oblique, in any manner, whether aſcending to 
or deſcending from the ſun, the orbit of the planet, not- 
| withſtanding any adjuſtment of its velocity to the atttaction, 
would be an elliplis, | | | 1 
dle, by reaſon the ſun is not in their centre, but their focus. 
Hence they move, ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower, 
as they are nearer or farther from the ſun ; but yet theſe ir- 
regularities are all certain, and follow according to an. im- 
mutable law. . 


AP the axis of the ellipſis, is, called the line , the apfiden; 


perihelion ; S G the. eeceptricity ;/ and E S the mean diſtance 


dan thereſore the earth alſo encompaſſes the fs. 


the point A the higher ap/is or aphelion 2 5 the lower apes or 


Lo 


| of the planet from the ſun, _ | 


The motions of the planets in their elliptic orbits are not æqua- 


| | Thus, ſuppoſe the ellipfis B EP, &c, (Tob. Gegen fig. 61. 
ſuperior Planets viewed therefrom. If the earth ſtood fill, | ©. 


n. 2.) the orbit of a planet; and the focusS, the ſun's place: 


is by 


_ — 


» * . 
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| the radius 8 A deſcribes, is the triangle ASB: when, at 


Os to Sir Newton, who has demo 
A planet's motion, or diſtance from its apogee, is called the 


_ © ealledthe true anomaly. When the planet's motion is reckon'd | 
| from the firſt point of Aries, it is called its mation in longitude ; 


PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the planets. See 


PLANET. 1% 


_ PLANETARY days, —Among the antients this werk was ed | 
"A any Se ſhoes Each planet having its day. This we 
learn from Dion and Plutarch, Sympeſ. I. 4. J. 7. He-'| 


Now the motion of the in its perihelion, is ſwifteſt z and 
in its aphelion, loweſt ; at E the motion as well as the diſtance” 
is mean, i. e. it is ſuch as would deſcribe the whole orbit in 
the ſame time it is really deſcribed in. | | 

| The law whereby the motion is regulated in every point of the 
orbit, is, that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the 
ſun to the centre of the planet, and thus carried along, with 
an angular motion, does always deſcribe an elliptic area pro- 
portional to the time. Suppoſe, e. gr. the planet in A, and 
thence in a certain time to to B; the ſpace or area 


length, the planet arrives at P, if from the centre of the ſun 


S there be drawn 8 D, in ſuch manner as that the ecliptic | 


area PS D is equal to that AS B; the planes will here move 
through the ck P D, in the fame time wherein it moved 
through the arch AB; which arches are unequal, and nearly 


in à reciprocal proportion to their diſtance from the ſun. For | 


* from the equalities of the areas it follows, that the arch PD 
muſt exceed A B as much as 8 A exceeds 8 P. | 


This law was firſt demonſtrated by Kepler, from obſervation ; | 


and is fince accounted for by Sir I. Newton from phyſical 


principles: and to this all aſtronomers, now, ſubſcribe, as of | 


all others that which beſt ſolves the planetary phænomena · 

utation of a PLANET's motion and place.—ASs to the periods 

and velocities of the planets, or the times wherein they per- 
form their courſes; they are found to have a wonderful har- 

mony with their diftances from the ſun, and with one another. 
+ "The nearer each planet is to the ſun, the quicker ſtill being 
its motion; and its period the ſhorter.—The great law they 
here all immutably obſerve is, that the ſquares of their pe- 
riodical times are as the cubes of their diſtances from the cen 
The knowlege of this law we alſo owe to the ſagacity of 
Kepler, who found it to obtain in all the primary planets; as 
aſtronomers have ſince found it alſo to do in the ſecondary 


ONES. 
Kepler deduced this law merely from obſervation, and com- 
pariſon of the ſeveral diſtances of the planets with their periods: 
tie glory of inveſtigating it from ton principles is _ 
ated, that, in the pre- 
ſent ftate of things, ſuch a law was inevitable. | | 
| 


mean anomaly of the | 

area it deſcribes in the time. When the planet arrives at the 
middle of, its orbit, or the point G, the diſtance or time is 
which is either mean; viz. ſuch as the planet would have, were 
it to move uniformly in a circle; or true, which is that 


wherewith the planet actually deſcribes, its orbit, and mea- | _ 
ſured by the arch of the ecliptic it deſcribe. | - 


Hence may the 's place in its orbit for any given time 
after it has left the aphelion, be found, For ſuppoſe the area 


of the ellipſis ſo divided by the line S G, that the whole el- 
liptic area may have the ſame proportion to the area AS G as! 


the whole periodical time wherein the planet deſcribes its or- | | 
dit, has to the time given: in this caſe G will be the planet's 


place in its orbit. See PLACE. . | 


The phenomena of the inferior PLANETS, are their conjunctions, 
ogradations, 


| tions, ſtations, retr phaſes, and eclipſes. 
See ConjuxcTiIon, ELONGATION, STATION, RETRoO- 


GRADATI1ON, &c. under their reſpective articles. 
Phanomena of the ſuperior PLANETS, are the ſame with thoſe 


of the inferior; with an additional one, vix. oppoſition. 


he particular phanomena, circumſtances, c. of each PL Ax ET, 
| ſee under the name of the reſpective planet, &c. Jurirar, | 


Maxzs, Ce. 


Conf the art - r SYSTEM, 3 area 1 
Configuration of the Planets. I. ONFIGURATION, 
Theories of en 1 See THEORY. | | 


In this ſenſe we ſay planetary worlds, planetary inhabitants, Nc. 
Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral probable arguments for. 
the reality of planetary worlds, and animals, plants, men, &c. , 
be former in his COEMO®EQPFOE, five de terris cœlſti- 
bus ; the latter in his dialogues, ſur la pluralit des 1 3 | 


PLANETARY /yſtem, is the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the planets, | 


primary moving in their reſpective orbits, 
N eee the ſun. W — 
PLANETARY hurt, in chr See Houn. 


rodotus adds, that they were the Egyptians who firſt diſcovered: 


| what god, that is, what planet, prelides over each day ; for that 


among this the planets were directors. And eit is, 


. 


planet; and is meaſured by the arch or] - Exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the ſphere, ue 


The general proportions, diameters ſurfaces ſeldities, diflances, 
gravities, te = of light, &c. of the ſeveral planets ; ſee un- 
es Jo : 


PLA 


PLANETARY years, the periods. of time where 
planets make their revolutions round the ſun, of ear. 
As from the proper revolution of the ſun, the ſolar — 
its original; ſo from the proper revolutions of the ; 'y 
planets about the earth, 9 many ſorts of years do Ke: of 
the Saturnian year, which is defined by 29 Egypt 

174 hours 58 minutes, equivalent in a round — ler, 

ſolar yeags,— The Jovial year, containing 317 days, 1 "wp 

59 minutes. — The Martial year, Containing 44 low, 
ours, 31 minutes. For Venus and Mercury, as the ſh 2 
when judged of with regard to the earth, are almoſt Jenn, 
the ſolar year; they are more uſually eſtimated from . 
the true centre of their motions: in which caſe the lun, 

is equal to 224 days 16 hours 40 minutes; tha: lms 

- days 23 * by _E 1 wh 

PLANETARY e whereon the pla : 

P ſcribed. ©. | | Hm bene 

LANETARY ſquares, the ſquares of the ſeven n 
Fee 9 diſpoled magically, = 1255 unden fry 
Corn. Agrippa, in his famous book of magi i 
conſtruction of the ſeven planetary 1 K r 
canon of Bruſſels, in his treatiſe of ſublime ſquare, te 
new, eaſy, and general methods for making the ſeven plows 
ary ſquares,” and all others to infinity, by numbers in al in 
PLANIFOLIOUS INE 8 the a 
. See the article Fro 

e PLANIMETRIA, that part * p 
which conſiders lines, and plain figures; wit 
deration of heights or Tops, "Bs 3b only cn 
ah cov = particularly ders to the menſuration of 

anes or ſurfaces; in o tion to „fer comet 
1 of ſolids ee een 
metry, or the art of meaſuring the ſurfaces and 

things, is performed with the 4 of long —— 
ſquare feet, ſquare inches, ſquare yards, ſquare perches, iz. 
that is, by ſquares whoſe ſides are an inch, a foot, a yad, 1 

| 1 Sc. ſo that the area or centre of any ſurface is ſid u 
found, when we know how many ſuch ſquare inches, fee, 
yards, c. it contains. | 

PLANISPHERE, a projection of the ſphere, and the ſexe: 
circles thereof, on a plane; as upon paper, or the like, 
In this ſenſe, maps of the heavens and the earth, wherein m 


in the fever] 


called. planiſpheres. x C- f | 
PLANISPHERE is ſometimes alſo conſidered as an aftrononial 
inſtrument, uſed in obſerving the motions of the 
bodies ; conſiſting of a projection of the celeſtial ſphere up 
2 plane, repreſenting the ſtars, conſtellations, &. in thi 
proper ſituations, diſtances, &c. — Such is the afraldy, 
1 A a ' 24g name for all ſuch projections. 
þlaniſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to be a point yievi 
all the circles of the ſphere, DN he. * 
whereon the ſphere is as it were flattened, —This ple i 
called the plane of the projettion. 5 
A perſpective plane is only a plane of projection placed be- 
tween the eye and the object, ſo as to contain all the pi 
which the ſeveral rays drawn from the object to the ehe in. 
preſs thereon. But in planiſpheres or aftrolabes, the Lad 
the projection is placed beyond the object; which i tie 
ſphere. The plane of the projection is always ſome of tt 
circles 1 ſphere. 1 8 yy 
Among the infinite number of plani/pheres which the d 
planes of projection, and the N of the eft, 
would furniſh ; there are two or three that have been prefer 
to the reſt, Such are that of Ptolemy, where the plane op 
jection is parallel to the equator. —That of Gemma Fri, 
where the plane of projection is the colure, or ſolftitial mer 
dian, and the eye of the pole the meridian. —That of Jo & 
Rog, a Spaniard, whoſe plane of projection is a meridah 
and the eye placed in the axis of that meridian, at an ut 
diſtance, This laſt is called. the analemma.  _. 
The common defe&t of all theſe projections is, that they di 
and alter the figures of the conſtellations, ſo as it is not eiſ b 
compare them with the heavens; and that the degrees in fut 
places are ſo ſmall, that afford no room for opera 
All theſe faults M. de la Hire has provided again 104000 
ſed the eel 


projection, or plani/phere ; where it is pr : 
| be ſo placed, 7 that the diviſions of the . projet) 
be ſenſibly equal in every part of the inſtrument.— Ide 
of his projection is that of a meridian. | | 
Nautical PL ANISPHERE. See the article NaAvuTICAL. 
PLANO-concave-glaſs, or lens, is that, one of whoſe 
is concave, and the other plain. ns. BA 
"The concavity is here ſuppoſed to be ſpherical, mlt 
contrary be expreſſed. IF the properties, gt 
of plang-concave lenſes, ſee Lens, GIN DIN, 8% 
PL Aano-cnvex-glaſs, or Ins, is that, one of whoſe 
convex, and the other plain. See ConvgxtTyY-. 


' The convexity js ſuppoſed to be ſpherical, unleß de 


that, in'moſt European languages, the days of the week are ſtill 
r 


I plano-conden lenſes,” ſee. Lens, Cc. 


' trary be expreſſed. For the properties, grindug, . b 


ell 


PLA 


| A. an organical body, conſiſting of a root, 
3 j "and — ually leaves, a ſtem, 
Wor i * in Boerhaave's manner, to be an 
A go y compoſed of veſſels and juices; to which body 
a root, or a part whereby it adheres to ſome other 
bod End particularly the earth, from which it derives the 
maler of its life and growth- wy 7 
A plant is diſtinguiſhed from a ſoſſil by its being organical, 


its adhering to another body, and deriving its nouriſhment 


; name, under which are compriſed all vege- 
| as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs. 
——— of Malpighi, Dr. Grew, M. Reneaume, 
Bradley, and others, there appears a great fimilitude between 
the mechaniſm of plants, and that of animals; the parts of 
the former bear a conflant analogy to thoſe of the latter; 
and the vegetable and animal ceconomy appear both formed 
on the ſame model. To give an idea hereof, it will be ne- 
to deſcribe the parts whereof plants conſiſt. 
1% parts of PLANTS are —. The root, a ſpongy body, whoſe 
are diſpoſed to admit certain humid particles prepared 
* ground: on the ſize of the veſſels, and the pores of 
the root, the quality of the root is found much to depend.— 
Boerhaave conſiders the root as compoſed of a number of 
abſorbent veſſels, analogous to the lacteals in animals. And 
M. Reneaume takes it to do the office of all the parts' in the 
abdomen which miniſter to nutrition; as the ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, Cc. ; ; : 
2. The woody matter, which conſiſts of capillary tubes, run- 
ing parallel from the root throughout the ſtalk.— The apertures 
of theſe tubules are ordinarily too minute to come under the 
izance of the eye, unleſs in a piece of charcoal, cane, 
or the like. Theſe tubes Mr. Bradley calls arterial veſſels ; 
it deing 2 theſe that the ſap riſes from the root. | 
3. Beſides thele, there are other larger veſſels diſpoſed on the 
outſide of the arterial veſſel, between the wood and the inner 
bark, and leading down to the covering of the root.- Theſe 
the ſame author calls the venal veſſels ; and ſuppoſes them to 
contain the liquid ſap found in plants in the ſpring, &c. 
4. The bark, which is of a ſpongy texture, and by many 
little ſtrings paſſing between the arteries, communicates with 
the pith. | 
5. Re pith, or pecten, which conſiſts of little tranſparent 
chained together ſomewhat like the bubbles that 
compoſe the froth of liquor. reg | 
Add, that the trunk and branches of a tree bear a reſemblance 
to the exterior members or limbs of an animal, which it may 
ſubſiſt without, h their rotting and mortification fre- 
quently occaſion a total deſtruction thereof. —Accordingly, 
ve find the like effects from wounding or lopping of a tree, 
u that of a limb; viz. an py mon, lus, r 
leconomy or uſe of the parts of Pl AN TS. — The root having im- 
bibed the regatta Juices of the earth, and filled it- 
ſelf therewith for the nouriſhment of the tree; thoſe are put in 
motion by heat, i. e. are made to evaporate into ſteam, which 


mounts to the top with a force anſwerable to the heat that puts 
it in motion. —By this means it gradually opens the minute 
uſcules rolled up in the buds, pl gu expands them into leaves. 
Now, as all vapours, upon fetling the cold, naturally con- 


res, i. e. the-buds of the tree, meeting the cold air, conden- 
ſes into à liquor, in which form it returns by its own weight, 
through the venal veſſels, to the root ; leaving behind it ſuch 
parts of its juice, as the texture of the bark will receive, and 
requires-for its ſuſtenance. F529) . LOS 
us does the 7 — continue = cireulate, till — winter's 
Ol ing it into the con of a gum, it ſtagnates in 
the 2 — ſtate it 1 till freſh — of 
de ſucceeding ſpring puts it in motion again: upon which the 
— * its formet vigour, and puſhes forth branches, 
8 2.2 Lats : | * 


Ae 


 Wuftration ; chere being ſeveral curious points here 
: ched, and, as it were, folded up in ſemine.—T he principle, 
* y the root, after imbibing its food, determines it 


"at obſcure; ſome will Rave it effected by means of the 


in pumps: but this is precarious, as being founded on 
polen, that the abſorbent tubules are wolf air; be- 
® that the atmoſphere could not raiſe the juice above 32 
deb. whereas there are trbes much higher than that.— 
a taverecourſe to the principle of attraction, and ſuppoſe 
Per that raiſes the ſap in vegetables to be the ſame with 


b tops of trees. n 
lip ald laſpect therefore, that the firſt reception of the food, 
the body, were by differ- 


Lor. Crans. 


* 
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and conſiſting of veſſels and juices; and from an animal, by | 


from the root enters the mouths of the arterial veſſels, and | 


(enſe, ſo this, when arrived at the extreme parts of the arte-| 


bis ſhort view of the vegetable ceconomy will bear ſome | 


 nount upwards, contrary to its natural gravity, is ſome-| 


try of the atmoſphere; in the ſame. manner as water is 


ereby unter aſcends in capillary tubes, or in heaps of 
or the like; but neither will this alone ſuffice 


ent means; which is confirmed by the analogy of animals. 
The motion of the nutritious juices of plants is produced 
much like that of the blood in animals, by the action of the 
air; in effect, there is ſomething equivalent to reſpiration 
carried on throughout the whole plant. 

The diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable Malpighi, who 
firſt obſerved, that vegetables conſiſt of two ſeries or orders 
of veſſels.— 1. Thoſe above-mentioned, which receive and 
convey the alimental juices; anſ wering to the arteries, lacteals, 
veins, &c. of animals.-2. Trachez, or air- veſſels, which are 
long hollow pipes, in and from which air is continually recei- 
ved and expelled, z. e. inſpired and expired; within which tra- 
chez, the ſame author ſhews, all the former ſeries of veſſels 
are contained. 

Hence it follows, that the heat of the year, nay, of a day, of a 
ſingle hour, or minute, muſt have an effect on the air included 
in theſe trachez, i. e. it muſt rarefy it, and conſequently dilate 
the trachez ; whence alſo muſt ariſe a perpetual fpring, or 
ſource of action, to promote the circulation in plants. | 


For, by the expanſion of the trachez, the veſſels containing | 


the juices, are preſſed; and by that means the juice contain- 
ed 1s continually propelled, and fo accelerated ; by which 
ſame propulſion, the juice is continually comminuted, and 
rendered more and more ſubtile, and fo is enabled to enter 
veſſels ſtill finer and finer; the thickeſt part of it being at 
the ſame time ſecreted and depoſited into the lateral cells or 
loculi of the bark, to defend the plant from cold, and other 
external injuries. | 
The juice having thus gone its ſtage, from the root to the re- 
mote branches, and even to the flower; and having in every 
part of its progreſs depoſited: ſomething both for aliment and 
defence; whatis redundant p-fles out into the bark, the veſſels 
whereof are inoſculated with thoſe wherein the ſap mounted; 
and through theſe it redeſcends to the root, and thence to the 
earth again.—And thus is a circulation effected. = 299 
Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat during the day-time, 
eſpecially while the ſun's force is conſiderable z and theſap-veſ- 
ſels are thus ſqueezed and preſſed, and the ſap protruded, and 
raiſed, and at length evacuated, and the veſſels exhauſted: and 
in the night again the ſame tracheæ being contracted by the 
cold of the air, the other veſſels are caſed and relaxed, and ſo 
are diſpoſed to receive freſh food for the next day's digeſtion 
and excretion.—And thus plants may be ſaid to eat and drink 
in the night-time. LITE 962 10) 
The veſſels, or containing parts of plants, conſiſt of mere earth, 
bound or connected together by oil, as a gluten; which being 
exhauſted by fire, air, age, or the like, the plant mouldere, or 
returns aggin into its earth, or duſt.- Thus, in vegetables burnt 
by the intEnſeſt fire, the matter of the veſſels is leſt intire; and 
indiſſoluble by its utmoſt force; and, * it is nei 
ther water, nor air, nor ſalt, nor ſulphur, but earth alone. 
"The juice or ſap of a plant is a humour furniſited by the 
earth, and changed in the plant; conſiſting of ſome foſſil 
— other parts derived from the air and rain; and others 
rom putrified animals, plants, &c. conſequently, in vegetables 
are contained all kinds of ſalts, oil, water, earth; and proba- 
bly all kinds of metals too: in fact, the aſhes of vegetables 
always yield ſomewhat which the loadſtone attracts. 
This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſubtle water, 
which the nearer it is to the root, the more it retains of its/pro- 
nature; and the farther from the root, the more action it 
ſuſtained, and the nearer it approaches to the nature of 
the vegetable. 2 2907 e og rachael, 
Conſequently, when the juice enters the root, the bark-where- 
of is furniſhed with excretory veſſels fitted to diſcharge the 
excrementitious part; it is earthy, watry, poor, acid, and 
ſcarce oleaginous at all. 
In the trunk and branches it is further prepared; though it 
ſtill continues acid, as we ſee by the tapping or perforating 
of a tree in the month of February, when it diſtils a watry 
juice apparently acid. +» + | Kenn 
The juice being hence carried to the germs, or buds, is more 
concocted; and here having unfolded the leaves, theſe come to 
ſerve as lungs for the circulation and further preparation of 
the juice.-For thoſe tender leaves being expoſed to the alter- 
nate action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorch- 
ing days, are alternately expanded and contracted; and the 
more fo, on account of their reticular texture. 
By ſuch means the juice is ſtill further altered and digeſted; as 
it is further yet in the petala, or leaves of the flowers, which 
tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further ſubtility, to the 
ftamina.—- Theſe communicate it to the farina, or duſt in the 
apices z where having undergone a further maturation, it is 
ſhed into the piſtil; and here having acquired its laſt per- 
fection, it gives riſe to a new fruit or pax. 
The generation f PLANTs8 does alſo beat a'cloſe analogy to 
that of ſome animals; particularly ſuch as want local mo- 
tion; as muſſels, and other immoveable ſhell-fiſh, which 
are hermaphrodites, and contain both the male and female 


organs of generation. i 5 by | 
| The flower of the plant, for all its finery, is found to be the 
pudendum, or CE but the uſe of ſo 


* 
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much mechaniſm, and ſo many parts has till of late been but 
little known.—We ſha}l inſtance: in:a tulip. | 
Its flower confifts/ of ſix petala, or leaves ; from the bottom 


ö 
i 
whereof; atthe middle, ariſes a kind of tube called the pi/fi/; | 


and around this are diſpoſed: ſeveral: pretty fine threads called begen 0 bear fruit, beczuſe in à condition to catch = 
| 


Ina, i likewiſe from the bottom of the flower, and | 
- terminating in little bunches at top called apices, replete: with 
a a fine duſt called farina.-For the further explanation of the | 
; of jon; ſee PIs It, STAMEN, FARINA, Wc. | 
Thi ache general ſtructure of the flowers of plants, though 
diverſified: infinite; ways, and to ſuch degree, that ſome have 


no ſenſible piſtil, others no ſtamina; others have ſtamina with- 
out any ſenſible apices; and what exceeds all the reſt, ſome 


— 


plants ſeem to have no flowers. —But, allowing the ftruture|| cloſed in the embryo of the ſeed·In this hypotheſis - fade 


now repreſented to be, as in effect it is, the moſt common; and 


that thoſe parts which ſeem wanting are uſually only leſs appa-· 


rent; the tion of plants, in general, may be well account- 
ed for. The fruit is u 


till they have both the ſame ſituation in the centre of the 
flower, whoſe leaves diſpoſed around the little embryo, only 
ſeem deſtined: to a fine juice in-theis little veſſels, for 

- its ſupport; during the little time that they 


apices of the ſtamina are little-capſulz, or and needs only the male ſced to excite a fermentation, ”_ 


| bags full of a-farina or:duft, which, upon the capſule grow- 
ing ripe, and burfting, falls out. | hi 
Tournefort took this duſt to be only an excrement of the 


| food of the fruit, and the ſtamina to be no more than a kind | 1 
of excretory duct, which filtrated this uſcleſs matter, and thus nous plants, if tho leaves and ſtamina be removed, and the a 


diſcharged the embryo plant of it. But M. Morland, M. Geof- 
froy, and · others, find nobler uſes for this duſt.— According to 
their ſyſtem, it is this duſt that falling on the piſtil ſecundiſies 
the grain or fruit incloſed therein; and hence they call it the 

furins fecumdann Thus the farina ſhould be the male part 
of the plant, and the piſtil the female. , 
Mr. 1 at the bottom of the piſtil of the lily, deſcribes a 


veſſel which he calls the zterws, or womb, wherein are three 
ovarics filled with little or rudiments of ſeeds, like thoſe 


cy and come to nothing; unleſs impregnated by the favina of 
_the ſame or: ſome other of the fame ki 
8 erve for the conveyance of the male ſced of the plant, 
10 D 
in little particles like duſt, ſome of them fall into the orifice of 
 the-piſtil, and are either conv eyed thence into the utricle, to 
or are lodged in the piſtil, where, 
draw the nouriſhment from the 


1 
= 


> . LOT 18 TOR 4, rent 
diſpoſition uf the piſtilʒ and the apices about it, is always 
2 -as that the farina may ſalb on its orifice. It is. uſually 
placed lower than the apices; and when we obſerve it to be 
_ - itſelf, and has no further occaſwn for the male duſt. Add to 
- this, that as ſobn as the work of generation is over, the male 
parts, together-with'ithe-leaves,, fall off, and the tube leading to 
be Nor muſt it be omitted, that the 
tap of the piſlil is always either covered with a fort of velvet 
tunitle, or it emitꝭ a gummy liquor, the better to catch the 
duſt of the apices. Im flowers that turn down, as the acan- 


thus, cyclamen, and the imperial crown, the piſtil is much 
longer thee the: #amina; that the duſt. may fall from thrir 


Pires. in ſufficient quantity on che piſtil . 
This ſyſtem fayauns much of that admirable uniformity found 
in the works of nature; and carries with it all the ſeeming 


characteriſtics of truth; but it is 


obſervations he had ever made, the plant was rendered barren, 

and the fruits became abortive, by cutting off the piſtils before 

- tha duſt could ĩmprognate them which ĩs ſince confirmed 
many other iments of Mes. Bradley, and others. 


tze fru 1 — theſe lowers; M. Geoffroy obſerves, have their 
- fainina; ani apices, whoſe farina may eaſily impregnate the 
fruits, Which ate not far off. rd ne * 5 
_ - | Inidebd chere is 
- ſpecicsof plan ti 
| — tha fame kind and name which bear fruits without 
"fowetsþ hence diſtinguiſhed into male and female; of which 
_ | kind ave'the _—_— poplar, hemp, hops, &c.—For how 
hold theifaring n he 
ſeed of the ſemale? 05 * dat 
NM. Tourn f 
tomentum, or down, always found on the fruits of theſe plants, 
ſefve inſfteadof flowers; and do the office of impregnation. 
Edu. rather takes it, that the wind; doing the of- 
f lce of a vehicle, 
In this opinion he is confirmed by a ſtory in Jorianus Ponta- 
nus who relates; That in his time there were two palm trees 


9 


4 
: * ry 


"this one male; cultivated at Wieda the other female, in che 


mine forit»—Accordingly M. Geofftoy tells us, that in all the| 
by 


* « of 7” . . — b | ö 
In many kinds of plants, as the willow, oak, pine, cypreſs, 
ä mulberry» ted,” Vt. the flowers are ſterile, and ſoparate from 


diſnculty in reconciling this ſyſtem to a 
hich bear flowers without fruits, and another | 


— 


— — — 
when the piſtil falls, with the er tappears enable it to grow, hut the juice it od ; 
— the piſtil is — itſelf; but 2 of the "arg Prepared in the en- 


ſerve a little greeniſh ſpock, or globule, floating about at la 


i 


wood of Ottranto, 15 leagues apart; that this latter was ſeveral 


* 


10: 0 
the one doing the male office,.. the other the female; ws 


A. The piſtil is repreſented by BB; and is only a 
ings the farina of the males to the ſemales. 


years without bensing auy ſruit h till at length x 
22 ww ph Engeh riſing abore 


vances two opinions :—1. That the farina being a] imp 
of a fulphurous compoſition, and full of ſubtile . by 1 
parts (as appears from its ſprightly odour), falling on the 5 of t 
of the flowers, there reſolves, and the ſubtileſt of is To 
trating the ſubſtance of the piſtil and the young fruit, exc... * 
fermentation ſuficient to open and unfold the youn "apr 7 
ſuppoſed to contain the plant in miniature, and only to Fi 
a. proper Juice to unfold. its parts, and make them — ** 
The ad opinion is, that the farina of the flower is the e — 
wits 

of Al 

ſerve, bear a ſtrict analogy to thoſe two of. anima] ; * 
ui. either that the young animal is in the ſemen — 1 : 
and only needs the juice of the matrix to cheriſh and — my 
forth 3,.or. that the animal is contained in the female ns 9 
nerati 


M. Geoffroy rather takes the proper ſeed to be in the far. . 
inafmuch as the beſt oy pur not diſcover the lates 
pearance of any bud in the little embryo's. of the grains, when 
examined before the apices have ſhed their duſt.-In leoun; 


til, or that part; which becomes the pod, be viewed with 

microſcope, ere yet. the flower be opened; the little 8 
tranſparent veſiculæ, which are to become the grains, wile 
pear, in their natural order; but flill ſhewing notbing ele but 
the mere coat or-ſkin-of the grain. If the obſervation be cm. 
tinued for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, in other flowers, as they 
advance, the veſiculæ will be found to ſwell, by. degrees tu be 
come replete: with a limꝑid liquor; wherein, when the furin 
comes to be ſhed, and the leaves of the flower to fall, we d- 


At firſt there is not any appearance of organiaation in thi 
little body; but in time, as it grows, we begin to diſtingui 


two little leaves like two horns. The liquor diminiſhes ina 
fably; as theliitle body grows, till at length the. grain become 
quite opake; when, upon opening it, we find. its cavity filed 


. 


with a young plant in miniature; eonſiſting of a. little 
or „a little root, and the lobes of the bean, or pea, 
The manner wherein · this germ of the apex enters ih veſcul 
of the ſeed, is not very difficult ta determine, —For, bei 
that the cavity of the piſtil reaches from the top to the en 
bryo's of the grains, thoſe, grains or veficulz, have 2 lite 
aperture — er to the extremity of the cavity of te 
piſtil, ſo that the ſmall duſt, or farina, may eaſily. fall thru 
the aperture into the mouth of the veſicula, which is the er- 
bryo of the grain. This cavity, or cicatricula, is much te 
ſame in moſſ grains, and it is eaſily abſerued in pess, be, 
&c, without the microſcope. Fbe root of the little m 
juſt, age inſt this aperture, and it is through. this it palles at 
when the little grain comes to germinate... 

The proceſs of nature in the 2 of vegetables, mii 
' apparatus ſhe has contrived for that purpoſe, are ſo cunos, 
and withal ſo little, and ſo well known among us, that ve lu 
illuſtrate them further with figures ; taking the melon for 
example, in regard the parts of generation are here very dini 
By the way it muſt be obſerved, that though the melon cou 
both ſexes, yet the diſpoſition of the organs differs, here, hon 
the general one above rehearſed in the inſtance of 3 
effecd, on the melon plaut are two diſtinft flowers, or 


we ſhall thereſore call the male and female flauer. 
In Tab. Nat. Hiſt. g= ig. is repre ented the male fo 
bloſſom of the pumpion, a plant of the melon kind, le 
being ſtripped from off the circle EF. ABE repreſent 
head, placed in the centre of the flower, and formed of beck 
cumvolutions of the apices B, and ſuſtained by four cn 
GG GGi—The part B of the head repreſents the chere 
lutions of the apices, while yet ſhut; — the part Ep 
them open, and covered with the farina, which chef ** 
contained, but which is diffuſed on the outhde when ile | 
+ _ at maturity. Each apex 8 we 
by a partition into two. A grain o arina ig rep 
by D. H repreſents; the . ch that ſuſtains the love 
which-in the male Gower produces nothing. 47 
pion, on that which beam the fruit, —The leaves are f 
the circle FF, as before, the better toſhew the othot 
- knotoftheflawer, or the e o of the fruit, is reſeim 


== 


of the embryo of the fruit A. The top of the pit 1 

B into ſeveral oblong bodies, each ſeparable i8t0 at” 
"Theſe bodies are v by furniſhed with halts 400 
veſicles proper to catch the duſt of the male flow ge 
duct them to the mouths of the canals, which comme! 


- 


\ 


PLA 


he grains contained in the young fruit. Up- 
lr the cone 00 1 — in its ſmalleſt part, we find as 
as there are diviſions in its head ; which canals 
— ,ond to as many little cells, each including two orders of 
corre | 


or ranged in a ſpongy placenta. 


e, form, and quality, of fruits, c. viz. 
8 flower of = with the farina of another 
9 he h__—_ | d 1 ixing it is, that the 
this accidental coupling and intermixing it is, 
To derleſo varieties of new fruits, flowers, &c. produced every 
m_ our deners, with many other phznomena in the ve- 
2 — are to be aſeribed. | 
affectation of perpendicularity obſerved in the ſtalks or 
of plants, a8 well as in their branches and roots, makes 
f culation.— It is a phænomenon never attended to till 
1 T be cauſe is very ſubtle, and bas employed the 
| 22 (eral of the preſent ſet of philoſophers ; particularly 
yg De la Hire, Dodart, and Parent. See their ſeveral ſy- 
7 under the article PERPENDICULARITY. # 


'* Go 


' the ſoil or ground they grow upon, a circumſtance to be 
"_ See PARALLELISM. 


ng fecundity of Pr Ax Ts, &c. ſee FecuxviTy. 


„ ws T 


E 


n, PLANTS 
nerating, into 8 | ; 

$ bear no fruit or ſeed, and have only the male | 
1 — — viz. the farina.—Of this kind are the 
5 tree, willow, poplar, hemp, nettle, and hop · plant. 
= Female, or ſuch as bear fruit, and have the female — viz. f 
. the piltil, or uterus ; but want the farina.— Such are the female | 
the palm, willow, poplar, Sc . N | | 
* brodites, or „r both male and female parts, 

fari will. 
* nga in fabdivided into, 1*, Thoſe in whoſe flower 
both ſexes are united; as awed 3 tulip, and much 

— the greater part of the vege e ſpecies ; whole piſtil is ſur- 
— rounded by the ſtamina. And, 25, Thoſe whoſe male and ſe- 
* male parts are diſtinct, and at a diſtance from each other: ſuch 
cb is the roſe, whoſe uterus is beneath the petala; the melon, | 
and all of the cucumber kind, which have their thale and fe- 
70 male flowers apart; and all fruit, nut, and maſt - beari trees; 
gui az the-apple, plum, gooſberry; and the walnut, hazel, phil- 
nſe- dert, oak, beech, pine, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mulberry, | 


in, Cc. which have catkins. 


E 


and the element they live in, into 


SY 


. beech, flax, &c. | | ; 
— Aquatic, which live only in water either in rivers, as the 
_— a goo , 3 or in the ſea, as the fucus, co- | 
. | e, FR N 1 7 * 
— ibious, which, live indifferently either in land or water; 
nrowph a the willow; alder, &c. HOSTING 
he eſt Plants are again diſtributed, with regard to their deſtined age, 
death; Annual, which are thoſe whoſe root is formed and dies in the 


lame year: ſuch are all the leguminous plants, wheat, rye, &c. 
Bienwals, or triennials, which only produce flowers and ſeeds 
the ſecond, or even third year after their being tailed, and then 
die: ſuch are fennel; mint, &c. - ; 
Perennial, which are thoſe that do not die after they have once 
- borne ſeed. Of theſe, ſome are evergreens; as the aſarabacca, 


r2gwort, coltsfoot, c. nf: 
Plants, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their magni- 

es, arbores; as the oak, pine, fir, elm, ſycamore, &c. 
Shrubs, frutices ; as the holly, box, ivy, juniper, &c. and 
Arte; 38 mint, ſage, ſorely thyme, . 
With regard to-certain- remarkable quantities; into inert and 
ſeuſtive d; ſach as give ſome tokens of ſenſe. 

On which account they were called, by the antients, «/chyno- 


mexous plants (from e497;vrouns, to be baſhful); and, by the 
. , moderns, /iving or mimic plane. 


But theſe diviſions are rather popular, than juſt and-philoſo- 


 diflributions, of the vegetable kingdom, into claſſes, genera, 
es, Sc. with regard to their nature, c rs, Sc. — 
but it is a point they are not well agreed upon, from what 
cation the diviſion into genera is beſt taken; ſome, as 


farther, under the article Genus. 


L Imper 7 8 r the following denominations : 


* odrine of generation affords us a hint how to alter, 


— . . 4 


is that conſtant e obſerved. in the tyfts of trees, 1 


may be divided, with regard to the manner of their ge- | 


lants may be again diſtinguiſhed,' with regard to their food, | 
Terefrial, which are thoſe that live only on land; as oaks, | 


jew, Fc. others loſe | their leaves one part of the year; as 


botaniſts give us more accurate and minute.arrangements, 2 


Ty Columna, Tournefort, &c. chufing only the flower 
a fruit; and others taking in the roots, leaves, ſtems, &e. v 


Aa dgenious Mr. Ray diſtributes plants into 25 genera; or 


fetPLAanTs, which are ſuch as appear to want the flower co 
\ P. ed. —Such are corals, (ponges, fungus's, truffles, and moſs. PLA 


AE A. 


3. Thoſe whoſe flowers want petala.— Such are hops, hemp, 
nettles, and docks. | | 
4. Thoſe with a compound flower, and which emit a milky juice 
when cut, or broken: as lettuce, dandelion, ſuccory, C. 
5. Thoſe with a compound flower of a diſcous form, and whoſe 
ſeed is alated, or, as it were, winged with down: as coltsfoot, 
fleabane, &c, | 
6. Herbæ capitatæ, or thoſe whoſe flower is compoſed of ſeveral 
long fiſtulous flowers gathered into a round head, and covered 
with a ſcaly coat: as the thiſtle, great burdock, bluebottle, &c. 
7. Corymbiferous PLanTs with a diſcous flower, but no down to 
the ſeeds : as the daiſy, yarrow, corn-marigold, &c. 
8. PLaxTs with a perfect flower, and only one ſeed to each 
flower : as valerian, agrimony, burnet, &c. | 
9. Umbelliferous PL Ax rs, with a flower of five petala, and two 
ſeedsto each flower. This, being a large genus, is ſubdivided 
into ſeven-orders: viz. thoſe with a flat broad ſeed, as wild 
garden parſnip ; with a longiſh and larger ſeed, ſwelling im the 
middle, as cow- weed; and wild chervif ; With a ſhorter. ſeed, 
as angelica; with a tuberous root, as the earth nut; with a 


j ſmall ſtriated ſeed, as caraways, faxifrage, and burnet; with a 


rough hairy ſeed, as parſly, and wild carrot; and with intire 
leaves, as ſanicle, and thorough - wax. 
10. Stellate PLAN, whoſe leaves go round the ſtalks, at cer- 
tain intervals, in form of ſtars; as clivers, madder, e. 
11. Rough-leaved PLANTS, which have their leaves placed al- 
ternately, or in no certain order, along the ſtalks ; as hounds- 
tongue, mouſe - ear, &c. , 
12, Yerticillate PLANTS, whoſe leaves grow, by pairs, on their 
ſtalks, one leaf right ag inſt another, the flower being mono- 
petalous, and uſually in form of a helmet; as thyme, mint, 
penytoyal, vervain, e. 2 
13. Polyſpermous, or thoſe with many naked ſeeds, at leaſt five, 
ſucceeding their flower; as crows-toot, marſhmallows, cinque- 
foil, ſtrawberries, c. | | . ” 
I4. Bacciferous PLAN TS, or ſuch as bear berries ; as briony, 


honeyſuckle, Solomon's-ſeal, lily of the valley, nightſhade, 
2 ne 4p 
15. Multifiliquous, or corniculate PLAWTs, which after cach 
flower produce ſeveral long flender ſiliquæ, or cafes wherein 
their ſeed is contained; as 01pine, navelwort, bears-foot, co- 
lumbines, &. 2 N 1 
16. Vaſculiferous Pants with a monopetalons „and which, 
aſter each flower, have a veſſel beſide the calix, containing the 
| = 3 as henbane, bindweed, rampions, fox: glove, eyebright, 
17. Thoſe with an uniform tetrapetalois flotver, bearing their ſeeds 
— oblong ſiliquous caſes; as ſlockgilly- flower, ſtard, radiſh, 


Co 
18, Vaſculiſerous Pi. Ads with a- ſeeming tetrapttalous flhwer, 
but of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and, in reality, only 
monopetalous, falling off altogether in one; as ſpeedwell, 
ſtuellin, plantain, yellow and wild poppy; Se. 
19. Vaſculiferous PI Ax Vs with a pentapetalous five-leaved flower ; 
as maiden pinks, campions, chickweed, St. John's-wort, flax, 
.. primroſe, wood-ſorret, &. 
20. Leguminaus PLANTS, or ſuch as bear puls, with a papilio- 
peas, beans, vetches; tares, lentils, liquorice, trefoil, 
21. PLANTS with'@ true bulbous root; as garlic, d 
cinth, ſaffron, Er. . e e - ; 
22. Thoſe whoſe roots approach neatly to the bulbous'form; us 


flower-de-luce, cuckoo · pint; &c. 
23. Culmiferous PI AN s, with a graſſy leaf, and an imperiet 
flower, having a ſmooth; hollow-jointed ſtalk with a long ſharp- 
pointed leaf at esch joint, and the ſeeds contained in a chaffy 
huſk; as wheat, barley, rye, oats, reeds, and moſt kinds of prafs, 
24. PLawTs with a graffy leaf, but not culmiferous, with an im- 
| perfect or ſtamineous flower; as ruſhes, cats-tail, &c. 
25. PLANTS whoſe characters are uncettain ; chiefly, water- 
plants, as the water-lily, milk-wort, mouſe- tail, Ar. 
2 For the fanſied tranſmutation of one ſpecies of PI Au rs into 


q 


hyno- || another; ſee TRAN9MUTATION, DzEGExNtRa'TION; fe. 


The properties and virtues of e ſome 
naturaliſts, to bear an analogy to their forms. In the Philhſiphi- 
| cal Tranſactions s have a diſcourſe of Mr. Iames Pettiver, to 
| - fhew, chat plaums of the fame or like figure have the fame or 
luke virtues and uſes. Fhus the umbelſifęrous tribe, he obſetves, 
| have all a carminative taſte and ſmell; are powerful expell#ts of 
wind, and therefore good in all flatulent diſorders. The ga- 
fleate or verticillate kind are a d warmer, and more pow - 

erful, than the laſt; and therefore may be reputed aromatic, 


*, 


are hot like the two former, but exert theit pewer in à differ- 
ent way 7 vin. by a diuretie volatile (aſt, which'makes them of 
uſe in chronical diſeaſes, obſtructions, cacochytnias, Gr. 
PLANTA, in anatomy, the loweſt part, or ſole ot the foot of man, 
2 between the tatſus and the toe. © See FOr. 
NTAGENET, ia hiſtory, an addition, or ſürtiame; borne 


1 


to be diſe 


the naked ſuch are fern, poly- 
Pody, Ge. * f by N 7 oy ; 1 N 


Ly N : 


” 


8 
7 


ANTS producing an imperfect flower, and whoſe feed is too 


of our antient kings. | 


b _ 3 3 
"a The m Planitag inet has given infinite perplexity to the critics 


and antiquaries, who could never ſettle its origin and Mun. 
N ö . | v ' / K —_— ' 


naceous flower, conſiſting of four parts Joined at t * 
1 


being proper for nervous diſorders.— The tetrapetalous kind 


35 
1 
1 
1 


PLA- 


. ＋* ime of Henry VII. a ſpace aſſures us, ſucceeds very well in moſt, or all ſ. i 
male poſterity preſerved it till the time of Henry Be. ; — * trees, c. both foreign and Wehe OA 
2 it was that firft bore the name. Moſt of our Bradley affirms to have ſeen a lime-tree, in Holla | 
— — _ was that our Henry II. inherited it from| with irs firſt roots in the air, which had ſhot — dey ov 
CONC | . L 


i , earl of Anjou, ſon of Fulk V. king of| great plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt 
RD akon: "This Geoffrey they will have turned into roots, and fed the tree, branches Ver 


II. che ifſue of Geoffrey] The induftrious Mr. Fairchild has praQliſed th 
| and gives us the following directions for 
; to have borne the name; 8 4 ee 

in effect, the old annaliſt of Anjou, J. Bourdigne, uſe a tree of one alder, elm. w; 

— uf Og 83 adds, to > hors he 1 other 3 takes root readily by laying 5 — 2 

* gently down, till the extreme part be in the earth, a 

' Yet muſt the name be much more antient than either of theſe] remain till it has taken good root.— This done, dig about 

princes, if what Skinner ſays of its ori in and etymology be firſt root, and gently take it up out of the ground, and rae 

true. That author tells us, that the houſe of Anjou derived the till the ſtem be nearly upright ; in which 1 

name from a prince thereof, who, having killed his brother to Then prune the roots, now erected in the air, from the baz 

repentance, and made a voyage] and wounds they received in being dug up; 

Land to expiate his crime ; diſciplining himſelf] pruned parts with a compoſition of four parts of bees-wax * 

every. night with. a rod made of the ont genet, geniſta,| of refin, and two of turpentine, melted together, and ape! 


of above 400 years. 


. Jeruſalem, who died in 1144-— 
the firſt of the name; and our H 
by Maud, only daughter of Henry I. the ſecond. 
Yet will not-allow 


calls him ſo.—The firft, Menage 
the appellation, is Geoffrey, third ſon of this Geoffrey V. 


— 717 


broom; whence he became nicknamed Planta-gen#t. | 
Now it is certain, that our Geoffrey made the tour of Jeruſa- 
lem; but then he did not kill his brother, nor did he go thither 


pris hep but to aſſiſt king Amauris his brother. Who PLANTING, in architecture, denotes the Jaying the firſt cou 


then ſhould this prince of the houſe of Anjou be? Was it Fulk 


IV.? Ic i he diſpoſſeſſed his elder brother Geoffrey, and the exactneſs poſſible. 
put him in prifon; 4. did not kill him: nay, Bourdigne PLASM, PLASMA, is ſometimes uſed for a mould, wherein ay 


obſerves, he was even releaſed out of the ſame by his ſon Geof- 
frey V. already mentioned. | 


Farther; this Fulk did make a journey to Jeruſalem; and PLASTER, or Pr A1sTER, in building, a compoſition of ling 


that, too, partly out of a penitential view: we are aſſured, by 
Bourdigne, be did it out of apprehenſion of the a mat of 


God, and eternal damnation, for the great effuſion of Chriſtian |PLAsTER of Paris is a fiſfile ſtone, ſerving many 


blood in the many mortal battles he had been in.—The an- 
naliſt alſo adds, that he made a ſecond voyage 3 but it was to 
return God thanks for his mercies, &c. to which we may add, 
that Fulk was never e that what Skinner 
advances, appears to be a l ä 
"There is another common opinion, which appears no better 
founded ; and it is this: that the name Plantagenet was com- 
mon to all the princes of the houſe of Anjou, aſter Geoffrey 
V. whereas, in ſact, the name was only given to a few; and 
tat, as it ſhould ſeem, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt. Thus 
igne never applies it to any but the third ſon of Geof- 

 frey V. and diſtinguiſhes him, by this appellation, from the 
pn of the ag Fundy. —— Thongs it is certain, that 

it was likewiſe given to the elder brother, y of England, 
PLANTARIS. — uſcle which has feſhy begin 
| in anatomy, a muſcle whi A . 

* 1 woes between the 1 
high-boy » deſcending 2 little way the gemellus 
ER ſoleus, becomes along and ſlender tendon; which proceeds, 


by che inſide of 2 tendon, over the os calcis to the bot- |PLASTIC, Ilaasimxe; ®, imports as much as formative, or a lig 


tom af the foot, and expands itſelf, under the ſole, upon the 
muſculus perforatus, to which it adheres cloſely, as the palma- 
ris does in the hand. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 68. 
Some reckon this among the extenders of the foot. See Ex- 

TENSOR, | | ER” 
PLANTATION, in che iſlands and continent of America, a 
ſpot of ground which ſome planter, or perſon arrived in a new 
_ _- colony, pitches on to cultivate and till for his own uſe. | .- 
PLANTING, —— 8 —— the ſ of a tree, 
or plant, taken up from its former place, in a new hole or pit 
i ws bulk; thro n freſh earth ver is e 

and filling up the to el of the other ground. 

PLANTING an orchard. See ORCBARD.- ' Mit 
PLANTING of fore/t-trees.. See NuxaxRv, and TREE. 
PLANTING of wall-fruit-trees.—After two years growth in the 
nurſery, ſtone-fruit, being firſt inoculated or | Rs ready 
ſor removal; which is beſt done in October or November. | 
_ To prepare the ſoil for its new gueſt; a hole is dug two feet 
ep; Or, if the ſoil be not very good, the pit is made r, 
- and-earth raiſed above it. With the ſoil dug up, they fre- 
| mix either a rich ſoil from elſewhere, or manure, ſo as 


s as the ſoil out of which the tree came. rr great figures. | 
PLA 


The hole being half filled up with this compoſt, it is trodden 
; to afford a firm reſt to the root; all the extremities | P 
are cut off, and the tree fitted to the wall, by cutting | 
branches as grow direRly either towards or em- 
the wall, and leaving only the ſide- branches, which are 


is ſet in ita hole, as far from the wall as is 


8 
5 


at. . 
with the head's ſpreading thereon, that the root may 


- 
— 1 
— *% 
„ 
* 
o 
o 
_ 5 


room. backwards ; and the hole is then filled up 


: 


111 


15 
15 


poor it is proper to manure round the tree; and | 
February, to cover it with fern, or ſtraw. —ltwill 


"84 
2 
2 8 


end 


by 


" 
N 


4 * 
— 4 — 


or every year. 


: 


ion of the plant, or ſhoot, is invert d; the bran 


+ Las } - 


; $0 Inverſe PLANTING. is a method of planting wherein the 1 PLATE, in heraldry, is a round, flat piece of filver, withou#? 
1 impreffion ; but, as it were, formed ready to receive f. 1% 


| 


- 
+0 


e 


- 


. ſtem, and dreſs the wounds with the ſame compoſition, — 


and is, beſides, of ſome uſe in taking out ſpots of greaſe, d. 


ter after the likeneſs of a living being. | 


Some of the antient Epicureans, and 
- ator, that it firſt put forth plants, &c. 


| were the effect of this q power. 
- PLASTICE, IHlaes:xy, the 


neceſſary to prune and nail the tree to the wall, atleaſt PL. Ar E, in e denotes gold or ſilver wrought into c 


PLA 


n that it firſt belonged to the houſe of Anjou, and] being ſet in the earth, and the roots reared ! 
2 8 the throne of England by Henry II. where his Agricola mentions this monſtrous way of plant; 1 


IT. 


te 
trees 


SELL 


Do © 


e ſame with 
the Performa 


eier 


od ſo letz 


A 


te take it up. 
and anoint tþ 
pretty warp.— Then prune off all the buds or ſhoots 


vent any collateral ſhootings ; and leave the reſt to nature 
of ſtone on the foundation, according to the meaſures, wit 1 


metal, or ſuch-like running matter, which w 


ill afterway 
harden, is caſt, to receive its figure. 


ſometimes with hair, ſometimes with ſand, c. to Parget o 
cover the nudities of a building. 

building; and uſed likewiſe, in ſculpture, to mould and ah 
ſtatues, baſſo relievo's, and other decorations in architedun 
It is dug out of quarries, in ſeveral parts of the neighbourhay 
of Paris ; whence its name. The fineſt is that of Montmare 
Plaſter of Paris, among our workmen, is of two kinds: yi, 
crude, or in the ſtone ; and burnt, or beaten. 
The crude is the native plaſter, as it comes out of the quary; u 


ny ſtate 1 is uſed as ſhards in the foundations of build 

burnt plaſter is a preparation of the former, b calcini 

it like lime ＋ kiln or furnace, and then beating 4 intopoy- PLATO] 
der, and diluting and working it. In this ſtate it is uſd x loſophy 
morter, or cement, in building. | | PLATON] 
This, when well ſifted, and reduced into an impalpable po regular 
der, is uſed alſo to make figures, and other works of ſculptur; Aron! 


in ſtuffs and ſilks. 
In the plaſter quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe tale, u 
ted ſelenites, wherewith they counterfeit all kinds of n 
See Supplement, article GyysUM, 


endued with a faculty of forming or faſhioning a maſs of mit 


The word comes from the G TA&51s of Te, 

aasee, fingo, | faſhion, form, c. | 
perhaps the Peripateti 
too, imagined a plaſtic virtue to teſide in the earth, or at lat 
to have antiently reſided therein; and that it was by meas 
hereof, and without any extraordinary intervention of a (tt 


Nay, ſome of them, whether ſeriouſly or not, we do not wr 
dertake to determine, taught, that animals, and even un, 


LASTIC art, a branch of ſculytut; 
being the art of forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, fits, 
plants, &c. in plaſter, clay, ftuc, or the like. See SCULPTUR- 
The workmen INT herein are alſo called alaſla, aaa 
Plaſtice differs from carving, in that here the figures are mak 
by addition of what wants; but in carving, always by ® 
tration of what is ſuperfluous. A 

The plaſtic art is now chiefly uſed, among us, in fret-wet 

cielings ; but the Italians apply it alſo to the mantlings of din 


„a popular term, among mariners, &c. for a rc, 
LAT A, PLATE, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, 
ver; as vellon, which they pronounce vellion, ſigni cop 
Theſe two terms are not only uſed to expreſs the ſpecs 
thoſe metals firuck in Spain, but alſo to oiſtinguilh —_ 
ſeveral of their moneys of account. Thus they lay, ® bY 
of plata, and a ducat of vellon; a rial of plata, andi J 
vellon: which denominations augment and diminiſh th g 
lue by almoſt one half; 34 maravedis of plata being el 
63 ol vellon ; and the piece of eight being only 272 rp" 
ot plata, but 510 of vellon. See Ducart, 18c8 of 4th 
RiaL, and MarAvenpis. | | 


ſels for domeſtic u 


PLA 


j only by Engliſh heralds.—In other nations 
l - = o bezants argent. 
in garfenings border, or bed of flowers, 


The 


in architecture, is any flat {quare moulding, 


much exceeds its projecture.— See Tab. Archit. 


or faſciæ, of an architrave, and the plat- 
of a cornich. 
7 plat-band is 


words faſcia 
Pang 
where * h 
| bands are uf! croſſed with bars of iron when 

Tink pur — bearing: * it is much better to eaſe them 

by arches of diſcharge built over them. 
PLAT-BANDS of Autings, the liſts, or fillets, between the 
; columns. : 25 
PLAT-FORM, in war, an elevation of earth, on which can- 
non is placed to fire on the enemy. a 
Such are the mounts in the middle of the curtins. —On the 
rampart there, is always a plat-form, where the cannon are 
mounted. : ; | ; 

is the heaping up of earth on the rampart, or by 
F ode of Miri, rifing inſenſibly for the cannon to 


ment 
7 in a caſemate, or an attack in the outworks. 


ron, in architecture, is a row of beams, which ſup- 

** &e Babe wc of a roof, and lie on the top of the 

uall where the entablature ought to be raiſed. 
PLAT-FORM is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, or broad, ſmooth, 
open walk, at the top of a building, from whence we may 

take a fair proſpect of the adjacent country. 

Hence an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a plat-form, when 

it is flat at top, and has no ridge. | 

Moſt of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were all thoſe 

of the antients —Czfar was the firſt among the Romans who 

procured leave to build his houſe with a ridge, or pinnacle. 
PLar-FORM, or Orlep, in a man of war, is a place on the lower 
deck, abaft the main-maſt, between it and the cock-pit, and 


zz K © we 


1 


| 


/ 


ENS Tac 


| 
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110 round about the main-capſtan, where proviſion is made for the 
12 wounded men, in time of ſervice. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. 7. 
„roc, fomerhing that relates to Plato, his ſchool, phi- | 


loſophy, opinions, or the like. | 
PLATONIC Bodies are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
regular bodies, See REGULAR Bodies, 
rox Love denotes a pure ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting 
between the different ſex&s, abſtracted from all carnal appe- 
tites, and regarding no other object but the mind, and its 
beauties: or it is even a fincere diſintereſted friendſhip, ſub- 


{fiſh views, and regarding no other object but the perſon. 
The term took its riſe from the philoſopher Plato, a ſtrenuous 
advocate for each kind, - '*\ 
The world has a long time laughed at Plato's notions of love 
and friendſhip. In effect, they appear errant chimera's, con- 
way. to the intentions of nature, and inconſiſtent with the 
ultimately reſolvible into. | 
LaTONIC Year, or the great year, is a period of time deter- 
mined by the revolution of the equinoxes, or the.ſpace wherein 


teſpect of the equinoxes. 
The Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816, 
according to Ricciolus, 25920, and, according to ly 
24800 years. 

This period, which is more than five times the age of the 
rod, once accompliſhed, it was an opinion among the an- 
vents, that the world was to begin anew, and the ſame ſeries 
of things to turn over again. | = 

\TONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato, and his 


Wowers, with regard to philoſophy, c. | 
The founder of this ff yſtem of philaboby, Plato, the ſon of 


32g, Who, after having ſpent his youth in exerciſes of the 

„ painting, and poetry, 
* his maſter's death he applied himſelf to N and 
mage; till, being a maſter of the Greek philoſophy, 


Seas. Thence he proceeded into Egypt; where, in ſeve- 
Crets of the 
At his ret 


1 


Egyptian prieſts. 


ſciples, Ariſtotle 


a, me Academy, the other in the Lyceum, formed two 
ay under different names, 
©; the one retaining the 


ſide of parterre; frequently edged with | 


fiſting between perſons of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from any | 


tlaw of ſelf-preſervation ; which love and friendſhip are 


the ſtars and conſtellations return to their former places, in | 


Ariſto, was an Athenian; born about the year of the world | 


became a diſciple of Sdcrates.— | 


* travelled into Italy, where he learnt alſo that of the Pytha- | 
i years reſidence, he became fully acquainted with the ſe- 


though, in other reſpects, the 


PLA 


ACADEMIC, The other aſſuming that of Peripatetics : ſee 
PERIPATETIC, : | 
In after-times, about the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, 
the followers of Plato quitted the titles of Academi/ts, and took 
that of Platoniſts. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been at Alexandria, in Egypt, that they 
firſt aſſumed their new title, after having reſtored the antient 
Academy, and re-eſtabliſhed Plato's ſentiments ; which, in 
ou of time, had many of them been laid aſide. | 
orphyry, Plotin, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Plutarch, are thoſe 
who acquired the greateſt reputation among the Greek Plato- 
niſts : and, among the Latins, Apuleius, and Chalcidius.— 
Among the Hebrews, Philo Judæus. The modern Platoniſts 
own Plotin the founder, at leaſt the reformer, of their ſect. 
The Platonic philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with the Moſaic; 
and a great party of the primitive fathers follow the opinions of 
that philoſopher, as being favourable to Chriſtianity, — Juſtin is 
of opinion, thatPlato could not learn many things which he has 
ſaid in his works, from mere natural reaſon; but thinks he 
might have learnt them from the books of Moſes, which he 
might have read when in Egypt. | | 8 
Hence Numenius the Pythagorean expreſly calls Plato the 
Attic Moſes, and upbraids him with plagiariſm; in that he 
ſtole his doctrine about the world and God from the books 
= Moſes. . | 
eodoret ſays expreſly, that he has nothin and com- 
+ mendable about the Deity, and his — ae what he 
ſtole from the Hebrew theology: and Clemens Alexandrinus 
calls him the Hebrew philoſopher. | | 
Gale is very particular in his proof of the point, that Plato bor- 
rowed his philoſophy from the Scriptures, either immediately, 
or by means of tradition; and, beſide the authority of the anti- 
ent writers, he brings ſome arguments from the thing itſelf.— As, 
e. gr. Plato's confeſſion, that the Greeks borrowed their know- 
lege of the one infinite God, from an antient people, better 
and nearer to God than they; by which people, our author 
makes no doubt, he meant the Jews, from his account of the 
ſtate of innocence; as, that man was born of the earth, that 
he was naked, that he enjoyed a truly happy ſtate, that he con- 
verſed with brutes, &. —In effect, from an examen of all the 
parts of Plato's philoſophy, phyſical, metaphyſical, and ethi- 
cal, this author finds, in every one, evident characters of its 
ſacred original. | OS Its | 
As to the manner of the creation, Plato teaches, that the world 
was made according to a certain exemplar, or idea, in the di- 
vine Archite&'s mind. And all things in the univerſe, in like 
manner, he ſhews, do depend on the efficacy of eternal ideas. 
This ideal world is thus explained by Didymus : . Plato f 
<< poſes certain patterns, or exemplars, of all ſenſible things 
« which he calls ideas; and, as there may be various in 
<< preffions taken off from the ſame ſeal, fo, he ſays, are. there 
dea. This 


4 a vaſt number of natures exiſting from each i 
idea he ſuppoſes to be an eternal eſſence, and to occaſion the 
EN And that moſt 
utiful and perfect idea, which comprehends all the 
m—_—_ the d | | N 
Farther, Plato teaches the univerſe is an intell igent ani 
mal, conſiſting of a body and a ſoul. | nigh 
The firſt matter whereof this body was formed, he obſerves, 
or Chaos : now, adds he, the cre- 
ion; and the world is the reſult of 


was a rude indigeſted hea 
ation was a mixed prod 
a combination of neceſſity and · underſtanding, i. c. of matter, 
which he calls neceſſity, and the divine wiſdom. ; 
The principles, or elements, which Plato lays down, are fire, 
3 ic 
e ſuppoſes two heavens, the empyrean, which he takes to 
of a-firy nature, and to be inhabited by angels, &c. and " 
ftarry heaven, which he teaches is not ine, or ſolid, - 
but liquid and ſpirable. | 7 
His phyſics, or doctrine de corpore, is chiefly laid down in his 
Timeus; where he es on the properties of body, in a geo- 
metrical manner; which Ariſtotle takes occaſion to reprebend 
in him, —His doctrine de mente is delivered in his tenth book 
of Laws, and his Parmenides. | | 7 
8. Auguſtine commends the Platonic philoſophy ; and even 
os hy t the Platoni/is were not far from. hriſtianity. He 
85 his time 


that the generality of the new Platoni/ts of 
Juen klar Dre profſſes, that P 
' r es, that Plato's doctrine was of the utmoſt 
advantage to = in helping him to believe the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian faith. Lo which it may be added, that it was, in 
good meaſure, by Plato's help, that Origen confuted Celſus. 
ed, the late author of Platoniſme devoils carries things to 


an extravagant length, when he contends, that the 
of our — — are only the opinions of Plato that * 
ive us nothing of the myſteries thereof, but what they learnt 
m _ and * ebe is w7 8 veiled, 
or covered over. Lo which opinion, however, M. le Clerc 
ſeems allo a little inclindPQ . 
My. and ACADEMICS. . 


— 


PLATONISTS. See PLA Tonis 
PLATTOON“, or PLoTTooN, in war, a ſmall, ſquare body, 

of 40 or 50 men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed 

* The word is formed, by corruption, of the French'polaton, * 


N 114. CHAMB, 


k 


[ 


denomination of Aca mics; ſoc | 


>; a bottom, or clue, of 
4 . 9B | between 
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PLE 


- between the ſquadrons of horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in Am- 


buſcades, ſtreights, and defiles, where there is not room for 
Whole battalions, or regiments. 


Plattoons are alſo uſed when they form the hollow ſquare, to 


The iers are poſted in plattoons, | 
PLATHS. a board a ſhip, ore flat ropes, made of rope-yarn, : 


and woven one in another. 


Their uſe is, to fave the cable from galling in the hauſe, or to | 
wind about the flukes of the anchors, to ſave the pendant off Am 
| | ae, for the preſervation of animal life, &:, how ſlo 


the fore-ſheet from galling againſt them. 
 PLATYSMA Myoides. See MusCLE. . 
PLAY,  Lufus. See Gant, and GAMING, 


- * 


PLAY, in poetry, Oc. See DRAMA, TRAGEDY, Coney, | 


c. | 
Pray-novss.” See THEATRE, AMPHITHEATRE, &c. 
PLEA, PLactrvn, in law, that which either party alledgeth 
_-** forhimſelf in court, in a cauſe then depending to be tried. 

Pla are Either of the crown, ot common pleas. 

PLz As of the crown are all ſuits in the king's name, for offences 
committed againſt his crown and dignity, or againft his crown 
and peace. Such are treaſons, felonies, miſpriſions of either, 

L. enſeoffed Walter de Burgo in the land of Ulſter, 
in Ireland, &c. excepting the pleas of the crown; viz. ra- 
peſtal, wilful firing, and treaſure-trove. Cam. tit. Ireland. 


Common PL E As, are thoſe agitated between common perſons ; | 


though, by the diviſion above laid down, they ſhould com- 
priſe all —— except thoſe there enumerated, notwithſtanding 
© hat the king be a party. Hats 44 
Pleas may ether be divided into as many branches as action; 
© inaſmuch as they are in reality the ſame thing. | 
There is alſo foreign plea, whereby matter is all in any 
court, that ought to be tried by another.— As if one lay 
baſtardy to another in a court- baron. "3 
PuizAs of the Sword, —Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 2 Hen. HI. 
granted to his barons of Cheſhire an ample charter of liberties, 
exceptis placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibus. = 
The reaſon of the exception was, that William the Con- 
queror gave the earldom of Cheſter to his half-brother Hugh, 
commonly called Lupus, anceſtor of this Ranulph, Tenere 
ita libere ad gladium, ſicut ipſe rex teuuit Angliam ad coronam. 
Accordingly, in all indictments for felony,' murder, &c, in 
the county palatine, the form was Contra pacem dimini comi- 


4 


| 


| 


| 


tu, gladium & dignitatem ſuam; or, contra dignitatem gladii 
See were the Plea for the dignity of the earl of 


er. | 
Court of common PLE As, called alſo common bench. See Com- 
. Mon Pleas. | tithes 1a | 
PLEADING, Pr acrTaT1o, a diſcourſe ſpoken at the bar, in 
"defence of the cauſe of a party. 25 5 
From the time of the conqueſt, all pleading was performed 
in French, till the time of Edward III. when it was ap- 
pointed, that the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engliſh ; but that 
they ſhould be entered, or recorded, in Latin. 
At Athens, and even in France and England, it was prohi- 
bite to have any formed, or prepared pleading, or to amuſe 
the court with long artificial harangues ; only, in important 
matters, it was the ſettled cuſtom to begin the pleadings with 
a paſſage in holy Scripture, © NS 
It is but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the bar ; 
and it may be faid, that there is ſcarce any nation in Europe 
where it is lefs practiſed and r e than among us.— 
rules of rhetoric. . 3 1 | 
EADINGS, in the ſtricter ſenſe, are all the allegations of the 


parties to a ſuit, made after the count, or declaration, till | 


, 8 . x - 
© In this ſenſe the pleadings expreſs what is contained in the bar, 
replication, rejoinder ; and not what is in the declaration 
itſelf Hence defaults in the matter of declaration are not 
- © compriſed within the miſpleading, or inſufficient pleading ; 
. which only extends to that committed in the bar, replication, 


* 


RE, the effect of a ſenſation, or ion, agree- 

able to the mind, or of the gratification of fome appetite. 

IT may be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. The firſt, 
thoſe which anticipate, or 7 before the reaſon: ſuch are all 


— 


ecable ſenſations. — 


ſenſe, or of the body. ' | 
dk are thoſe which do not precede, or anticipate, ei- 
. ther the ſenſes or reaſon. Theſe we call pleaſures of the 


* 


future good, or the ſenſation of a preſent one. 


For an inſtance of each: A man frequently finds pleaſure in | 


eating a fruit he was before unacquainted withal : this is an- 
L Hieipating pleaſure, which he feels ere he knows the fruit to be 
3 -On- the other hand, an h hunter expects, or 
perhaps actually finds victuals; where the joy he conceives is 
| Ne follows from the knowlege of his preſent or 
Phra pi ſeem to be no other than engines in nature's 
band; whereby we are directed ary eee 
tion, and avoid our Tuin,—Fothiags 

c 4 WAYS 


, 
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* 


— l , * 


we populady called pure of | 


mund. Buch is the Joy arifin 9 ſome 


, 


PLE 


the one, as food, venery, Hr. ſhe has annexed 5, 
to thoſe that may conduce to the other, as hanged a 
&c. pain, She durſt not leave it to- our diſcretion ? led, 
we would preſerve and propagate the ſpecies, or not Whethe 
it were, conſtrains us to both. Were there no Fm 

eating, nor pain in hunger, what numbers would be Yor i 

+ through negligence, forgetfulneſs, or flothfulneg we 
it induces people to the office of generation, but plan 
Without this che world had ſcarce ſubſiſted to this tin. 
Among the multiplicity of things to be done, and to be anc 


have diſtinguiſhed between'the one and the other, but for Mi 
: ſenſation of pleaſure and pain? Theſe are not be 
urge us on, but alſo guides, to direct us whither we — 
| 2 Where: ever nature has fixed a pleaſure, we may yy 
ſhe there injoins à duty 3 and ſomething h yi, 
there done, either for the individual,” or for the ſpecies, 
Hence it is,, that our pleaſures vary at different ſtages of lis; 
the pleaſures, e. gr. of a child, a youth, a grown man, a 
old man, Fc, all begging ande particular thi require 
by nature in that particular ſtate of life, either for the 
ſervation ſimply, or: jointly, for that and propagat * 
Hence, from the different conſtitutions of the body, a C,. 
ferent ages, it were very eafy to account for all the paricu 
taſtes and pleaſures thereof: not by deducing the plecfur 
mechanically from the diſpoſition 1 the $ in that iar: 
dut N what is neceſſary 5 perfection wi 
well-being of the individual in that ſtate, and what it u 1 
conttibute. to that of the ſpecies.—In a child, 6. gr. mere 
ſervation in the preſent ſtate is not enough, it mukt likeyis 
N this to paſs, nature has made the returns d 
hunger, c. more frequent, as well as more acute, and ts 
pleaſures of feeding more exquiſite. And that the excck d 
aliment, in proportion to the bulk of the body, may be 
penſed withal, ſhe has made one of the great pleaſure: of ti 
{tate to conſiſt in a ſeries of ſportive exerciſes; by mea 
whereof the parts of the body come to be opened and a 
panded, and arrive at maturity. This done, the pluſus 
that conduced thereto diſappear ; and othere, ſuited to te 
new ſtate, ſucceed. | 8 
For the PLEASURES of beauty, muſic, &. ſee Braun, 
Music, S. | | 
PLEBANUS was antiently the title of a rural dean. Set li. 
RAL Dean, : 
The denomination aroſe hence, that theſe deanties were ta 
" affixed to the plebania, or chief mother-church within ſuchi 
diſtrict; which, at firſt, was uſually ten pariſhes. - 
PLEBANUS ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a pariſh-prief d 
ſuch a large mother-church, as was exempt from the ui 
diction. of the ordinary; ſo that. he kad the authority d 
rural dean committed to him by the archbiſhop; to wha 
the church was immediately ſubject. 
PLEBEIAN, PLeBz1vs, a perſon of the rank of the popu 
or common people. e 
I be term is chiefly. uſed in ſpeaking of the antient Roms; 
who were divided into ſenators, Knights, and plebein u 
commons. "il 
PLEBISCITUM, among the Romans, a law enafted by tt 
common people, at*the requeſt of the tribune, or ſome ot 
plebeian magiſtrate, without the intervention of the b 
nate. 2 
 PLEBISCITUM. is more particularly applied to the law which 
people made, when, upon ſome miſunderſtanding with ts 
ſenate, they retired to the Aventine mount. 
PLEDGE, Przc1vs, in common law, a ſurety, or 9 


„ 


„* 


either real pr nal, which the plaintiff, or demandat 
is to find, for his proſecuting the ſuit. ; 
The worgzis ſometimes alſo uſed for frank-pleage : which be 


To PLEDGE, in drinking, denotes to warrant, or be fur ® 
one, that he ſhall receive no harm while he is taking l- 

The phraſe is referred, by our antiquaries, to the profit 

the Danes, heretofore, in England; who frequently ue 
fab, ar cut the throats of the natives while they were di- 


ing. | | 
PLEDGERY, or PLEGGERY, furetiſhip, or an undertakth 
ox anſwering, for another. 4 
The appellant ſhall require the conſtable and mareſchulo% 
liver his pleggs, and to diſcharge them of their pg b 
5 e and mareſchal ſhalt aſk leave of the en 
quit his pleggs, after that the appellant is come into: 

| 40 do his e, Orig. Fur: ar Pet Cad, M8. is N 
E 9 "a $4 bf 
PLEDGET, in ſurgery, a kind of flat tent, made, * 
ter 3 wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the fe 
ous humoura, and keep it clean and dry. ks 
PLEGIIS acquietandis, a writ that lies for a ſurety, again 8 
for whom he is ſurety, in caſe he pay not the man) 


day. Fitz. Nat; Brev. | 

PLEITADES, Nlatids:, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage of ® 

- - ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. oh 
They are thus called from the Greek waz, —_— 1 


* 7 forms. 


"as e ere by reaſon of the 
t frequently riſe with them. 4M 


ſ 


the Latins call them Vergillæ, from ver, ſpring; becauſe of 
x riſing about the EARS 
their ring 9-0 the third magnitude, and is called Lucida 
22 gee their ſeveral longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
8 under the article TAURUS. | * 
1 PLEIADES, is a name which the Greeks "oy to leven 
P © clebrated poets, flouriſhing under the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 


üer of the Greeks, Ronſard formed a Pleiades of 
—— under the reign of Henry II. —It conſiſted of 
Dau, Ronſard, du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, Tyard, and 
Jodelle. 46), ſome of their authors are projecting a new 
Per — _ of the preſent time — they are not 
ors about the names of thoſes that are to compoſe it; 
| — lefs on him who ſhall be the Lucida Pleiadum. — M. 


M. Menage, M. du Perier, and M. Petit. 

Core A in . term uſed in eccleſiaſtical matters, to 
p denote that a benefice is full, or poſſeſſed of an incumbent. |, 
| Tn which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to vacancy. See VACANCY. . 
Inſtitution, by fix months, is a good plenarty againſt a com- 
mon petlon, but not inſt the king, without induction. 
der INSTITUTION, and INDUCTION. _ 4 
PLENARY *, f ing complete, or full. Thus we ſay, the 
pope grants plenary indulgencer, i. e. full and'intire remiffions of 
the pevalties due to all fins. * 1. 

* The word is formed of the Latin plenarixs, of plenus full. 


moon, popularly called the full moon. 1. 4 
* The word * compound of the Latin pn, and dung. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY®, a perſon who has full power, and 
commiſũon, to do any thing. pe Slaps + | 

* The word 15 compounded of plenus, full; and potentia, power. 
The word is chiefly. underſtood of the miniſters or embaſſa- 
dots ſent, from princes or ſtates, to treat of peace, marriages, 
and other i matters. r Sis 
The firſt thing done in.conferences of peace, is, to examine 
the power of the plenipotentiaries. 


Fa 7 & 2 . 


=, 


TBN 


or that fills another. 
In phyſic, it is chiefly uſed for a redundancy of blood, and hu- 
Payficians reckon two kinds of plenitude.— The one called 
ad vires, when the abundance of the blood oppreſſes the pa- 
tient's ſtrength. rn! / 
The other ad vaſa, When it fills the veſſels too much; ſwell- 
ing them to a burſting. 219 
PLENUM, in phyſics, a term uſed to ſignify that ſtate of things, 
herein eyery part of ſpace, or extenſion, is ſuppoſed to be 
full of matter. ww) 
n which is a ſpace ſuppoſed 
matter.. | 1 
The Carteſians adhere firmly to the doctrine of an abſolute 
lawn. This they do on this principle, that the eſſence of 
matter conſiſts in extention; from whence, indeed 


tention, there is alſo matter. | 
the conſequence, drawn from it, falls to the ground. See 


MaTTER. e e 1 5 | 

But that there is a real yacuum, in the nature of things, is like- 

wi demonſtrated by arguments @ poſteriori, under the article 
ACUUM. | 


LEONASM®, Pr oA in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, 


bundaucy. | | | 
dach k, I {aro-it with my own eyes z or, be heard it with bis 
Ron ears, NC. JP - | 
E called by the Latins, redundantia. 


courſe, wherein we ſay more than needs. 1 
M. N will not allow the phraſe, I ſaw it with my own 
9, to de a pleonaſm;. inaſmuch as there are no ſuperfluous 
words in it; none but what are nec to give a ſtronger 


phraſes lay ſomewhat more than the other, to avoid the im- 
N of a pleonaſm. | | es = it 
n llec, though we give the name pleonaſm to any thing that 
alot neceſſary, or that enters the diſcourſe, n of 
me Or c ion; yet there are frequently words 
Wlich, in that view, would Lavin ranch ye are uſed, to good 
A to give a greater force, or to diſcourſe. 
1 755 with his mauth, is a pleonaſm in Engliſh; it is none 
en Virgil ſays, fic ore locutus, Some French authors 
LEROTH enſemble, to unite. together, to be d plengaſm. 
ess, 1iAmoriae, in medicine, a kind of remedies, 
W called incarnativer, and ſarcotics, See IdcARNA- 
W, and SARCOTIC. rn. n 


Baillet kas named F. Rapin, F. Commire, F. de la Rue, M.“ 


PLENILUNIUM“, in aſtronomy, that phaſis or ſtate of the | 


PLENITUDE, PLEXITUDO, the quality of a thing that is full, | 


5 the con- | 
ſequence'is very eaſy, that, where-ever there is ſpace or ex- | 


But this principle we have ſhewn to be falſe ; and, therefore, | 


whereby we make uſe of words, ſeemingly needleſs or ſuper- | 
luna, in order to expreſs. a thought with tho greater force | 


* The word is formed from the Greek TAY01405, f. A. ſuper- 5 
y grammarians, is uſually defined a fault in dif- | 


trance of the thing affirmed.—t is ſuſhcient that one of the 


PLETHORA, ande, in medicine, fuch an ablündunce 
of any good and laudable humour, as proves hurtful to the 


ant « 

Plethera s chiefly underſtood of the blood, though ſometimes 

of the other humours. 

The plethord is the corſequence of à gobd chylification, ſan- 

3 Sc. attended with a too ſparing diſcharge by per- 
222 Sc. "IT a e t 

t is uſually deſcribed either as ad witer, of ad vaſe, 

The plethora is chiefly produced in a body whoſe organs of 
digeſtion are ſtrong, blood - veſſels lax, diet full of good juice, 
temperament ſanguine, mind at eaſe and indolent, of a middle 

| age, and in a moiſt ait.— It renders heat and motion uneaſy z 

it ſtretches the gteat veſſels; and compreſſes the ſmaller. And 
hence ſtiffneſs; and heavineſs, and on the leaſt occaſion rup- 

tures in the veſſels, ſuffocations; G&M. 3 
Dr. Freind makes the eatamenia, or menſes, the mefe tefult 
of a plethora; and will have them only an evacuation for re- 

lief againſt the quantity of blood; which he ſuppoſes to be na- 
tural to women, from the humidity of their temperature, the 

ſmalneſs of theit veſlels, &c. ence ariſes a coacerva- 
tion, in the blood-veſlels, of a ſuperfluity of aliment remains 

5 l and above what is excreted by the common ways. 


with pledge. See PLEDGE, RerLevin, G. 

PLEURA®: aevfa, in anatomy, à membrane which lines 
the infide of the cavity of the breaſt,” and incloſes all the parts 
contained therein, being of the ſame figure and extent as 
the thorax itſelf, and of the ſame ſubſtance with the perito- 

* The word is derived from the Greek +22vca, which, pri- 
marily, ſignifies fide. The Latins call it fuctingens. © 
It is very fine and thin, yet manifeſtly double; thickeſt about 
the back ; where it is faſtened to the ligaments of the vertebrz: 

In the middle of. the thorax it is doubled, which duplica- 
ture forms, what we call, the mediaſtinum, which divides the 
thorax longitudinally into two parts, 2 5 

The uſe of the plenra is, to defend the inſide of the thorax, 

and to render it ſmooth, that the lungs may not be hurt in 

Wer oon, e 5 9 7 * 

PLEURISY, PLizvRrEsIs, PiEURITIS, Tazvprric, in medi- 
cine, a violent pain in the fide, attended with an acute fever, 
a cough, and a difficulty of breathing. D * 
The pleuriſy ariſes from an inflammation of ſome part of the 
pleura, to which is frequently joined that of the exterior and 
ſuperficial part of the lungs. 

It uſually ariſes upon cooling too haſtily after violent heat; as 
by drinking cold water, lying open to the air, &c. 

This inflammation ſeizes any part of the integuments of the 
thorax, viz. either the pleura or mediaſtinum ; and, there- 
fore, the pricking pain may be felt in any part of the thorax ; 
but the place it moſt ordinarily infeſts is the ſide; ſometimes 


lower. | | 
This makes what we call the pleuretis vera, or true or inter- 
nal pleuriſy;, in oppoſition to the notha, or ſpurious, or external, 
Pleuriſy, which is a pain in the fide, without any fever, Ln 
frequently, without any cough z and is ſuppoſed to ariſe 
pleura, or higher among the in- 
tercoſtal muſcles. . 


| bleeding, ts, Sydenham obſerves, it is ſeldom cured 
wich leſs than the loſs of forty ounces of blood. By omitting 
| . phlebotomy the patient is frequently ſuffocatſe. 
Ehe pleurfy ſometimes ſucceeds another fever ; occaſioned by 
a precipitation of the febrile matter upon. the pleura, 
When it riſes to an impoſtume, it is called an empyema, 
When it happens in the mediaſtinum, or diapbragma, it is 
called paraphrenitis. 3 N 
Etmuller recommends ſudorifics in the pleurify ;- and obſerves, 
© that much ale hy is to be had to the ſputum that attends 
the cough, than to the urine, —Baglivi notes, that pleurifies are 
frequently occult; and gives this method of diſcovering them: 
— Make the patient lie on his right or left ſide, and bid him 
breathe ſtrongly, and cough ; if he feel any pain or heavineſs 
after it, he is certainly pleuretie.— The ſame author adds, that 
an hard pulſe is a certain attendant of the puri). 
| Riverius gives us inſtances of ſome notable cures 


———_ ' 


- ” 
by 


PLEURITIS. | Ku 


PLEXUs, Ar a name common to ſeveral parts in the 8 


body, — . of of little veſſels interwoven in form 


of net- work. | (on prt) g al 
The nerves, in their Grp form ſeveral plexu a, eſpecially 


« 


the par vagum, or ei 
The par vagum, at its interſection with the intercoſtal nerve, 


forms the'plexus ganglioformis ſupetior and inferior. ' A branch 


of this nerye joining near the heart, with others front the in- 
it ſends off ſeveral branches, which, 8 


* The word is formed from the Greek rang, L UU. 


| plexus een In each trunk of the intercoſtal, be- 
fore it arrives at the thorax, er 148 4 — 


| - called plexus cervietles—When arrived in 


IN, PLEvina, in law, a warrant or aſſurance; the ſame 


- the right, ſometimes the left; ſometimes higher, ſometimes 


"Fe grout eden th was paris, copions ee 
S true pleuriſy, is copious and repeated 


herein by cupping and ſcarification, See Supplem t, article 


th pair, the intercoſtals, and the fifth, 


tercoſtals, forms the plexus cardiacus ſuperior. A little farther 


veg 
. 
* 
— 
o 


— —_— 


_ — — — — 


— 


— — ——— —— 
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—)a ?ð' w ̃ 44 —ͤ»%4 : 


— 


4 ras deer four from the regt, together 


- FIiCk..in 


rs tc, Ke, 1 x baſe or tand, either Bat, round, 


IST Te, a figure whereby a. word is repeated, b 

| in rhetoric, a a word is Y 

; of emphaſis ; in ee 39 ot cal to expreſs the 
Ne ey he 3 as, 4 


| "5 ittle ſum ee 


21 0 


which it conſtizutes the plexks « intercoftalis ; whence, de- 

into the abdomen, it forms that famous piece of net- 
5 bepaticus; and, on e left, 
tic plexus ariſe a number 


| as a kind of cover, 
Oo Co LI ASIA 
a ſun, from the circumference whereof proceed ſeveral little 


k is ſorgetimes, alſo, called ee 
8 
and, hence, denominated Polonica; though there are 
of it in Hungary, Alſatia, Switzerland, 
1 
Re 
n AE I — 
e the 


7 


pplement, article PL1ca 1 
pl be in our old . — a term which ſignifies the 
eſtate, with the quality of the land; though, ſometimes, it 
0 allo to the rent change, and the palibiity of a dower. 
Cole's Inft. fol. ai. 21157 
ers of in architecture, a flat ſquare member, in form of 
a brick: ſometimes, alſo, 4 v4 4 amen Archit. 
* 26, bt. . fig. 24. bt. 4. fix 49 4. 
. The word comes ro the Greck wands brick. 


Tube plinth is uſed as the foot, or of columns: be- 
ere of the baſe and 
; — — 
originally ed to F 
[> 

The nb is allo called the orle or orle. See Onz0. 

Tan al call the Tuſcan abacus, plinth, from its re- 
uare brick. 


or ſquate, ſerving to 5 
ee ae 
advancing out from F or, in the general, for any flat 
big moulding, ſerving in a front wall to mark the floors; or 
to W 


4 5 
88 


— 


. cruelty youd ll ample, His wife's a wife 


ENIN, term uſe in th public e deu 
1 


pro: oy hay ed 


ET 


rice of the lot. Sometimes it is arbitrary, and 


ie pleaſure of the buyer; and, ſometimes, it is 
| eng the ordinances of the maſters. 
2 F -penins of French wines are fixed at two 


. forins; POL 'rontignac at 20 ſols; ae i phonglh pe ro 
flocins; thoſe of vinegar at 20 ſols; and thoſe of brandy at 30. 
Tbete are alſo dizes where there are no plot-penins ; 
. and others where it is double what we have mentioned. 
- PLOT, orPLoTT, in gardening. See che article GR Ass plot, &c. 
PLot, in dramatic the fable of a tragedy or comedy ; or 
- the aftion repreſen therein. F 
o is more 3 n 
Wa e and embarraſs of a piece.” | 
The, unravelling puts an end to the per. 
111 —— 


1 or 3 ſurve 


3 imenſions. Gee Plorvixc. 
G, CERT the art. of deſcribing or. lay- 
ing down on paper foveral angles uhd Hikes of a. yu 


yes ad dances being lai down onthe ſpot as faſt 


earneſt, whereby | it is Gignified, | 
eee 


- 


— 
» 


S 


— 


| ſurveyed by a theodolite, or the like inſtrument, | 
a chain... 
with. the plane-table, the phat i is fared; the | 


chains and 
* mo or map. This operation is called — — ge 


jointly, 


| 


a diſeaſe of the hair, almoſt peculiar to ” 


ſemicirtular limb 


. The paper, being 
diameter 


8 e gives you 1910. 


191; through 


* ==/akn felt line AB. This you find 10 Chains, 75 link, ' 


Ari 


links. So that thats Hematite an 
to reduce thoſe numbers into lines; and ſo to 


— Bs pro * th 
p or ting-ſca, the { 

obſerved in the field 6b beach nh ike, men 
down in degrees i in book otracted 

their juſt quantity. A WTO ON paper i 
By 2 the ſeveral diſtances meaſured with the 
82 — in like manner in the held-book, — 
in 

Under the articles protractor and | petting ſeal, are found, * 
dom 


rallys the uſe of thoſe apy wr inſtruments in the 
ſurveyed either with tees 


of angles and diſtances; we ſhall here 

in the plotting of a "held, — 

entor, or theodolite. nn 
om the car. 

cloſure, e. gr. ABC ZFGHK (Tab, SITS 

been ſurveyed; and the ſeveral angles, as taken by a 

ferentgr in gong ing round the Rows and the — 


cu 


in the following table: . 
at 8 Dag. Ain. Cha, Link. 1 "Des. It di l 
| — — 00 IP + E 324 
B 291708 1G. 98 30 
8 H 71 oo 
325 * 4 1K 161 30 
1. On a paper f the properdimenſions, as LMNO ( 31, 


draw a number of parallel and equidiſtant lines, 
meridiatis, expreſſed in dotted lines. Their ule is, to ding 
the poſition of the protractor ; the diameter whereof mul i. 
ways be laid either upon one of them, or parallel thereto; th 


downwards for an greatet | 
for thoſe leſs than — = ty 


thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome me. 
ridian, as A, whereon lay the centre of the protractot, andthe 
along the line.—Confult the field-book for the i 
angle, i. e. Dr which te 


and' 


Now, ſince 191% is more than a ſemicircle or 180˙ the ſeni 
circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards ; where, key 
ing it to the point with the protradting pin, make a mark ia 
which mark, from A, dra an indefinite lie ii 
conſult the book, forthe 


'The firſt angle thus protracted, LOTTING | 


half a foot 
It is denon 


a convenient ſcale therefore, on the cake, un 
the extent of 10 chains, 75 links, between the compaſes 


; and 


. ſetting one point in A, mark where the other falls in the ue Pror re 
Al, Which ſuppoſe in B: draw, WW On one ſid 

for the firſt ſide of the incloſure. 72.) are ſey 
| ee onthe poarÞ wi and, the centred —The fir 


equal parts, 
that 10 of t 
hons of tha 


3 — ee * The firſt di 
viz, 6 83 links; which ing from Bo thepas i 
C, dur dr in- BC. for the ſecond ſide. 
Proceed now to the third angle or or ſtation : lay then the cm 
of the as before, on the point C; make a mat 
as d, inſt the number of d 3, cut af C, viz, 216; 

the ladefinl efinite line Cu, and thereon ſet off the third di, 


- viz. 7 chains, 82 links; Which terminating, #. . at D, in 


with an inſtrument, and | + 


- — 


0 dhe denen dt 


2 ron the. theodolit = Sins, ge res 


ö 
eee n 7 


thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains, 


' emicircular limb turned upwards.-In this ſituation make! 


che needle at E; draw the 
.' fifth diſtance, viz. 9 chains, 71 links: 3 


"After the 
H, and 


but ĩt muſt þ 


the full line CD, for the third fide. 
Proved now'rs tha fant angle Ds mad, ling g the com 
the protractor, over the point D, againſt 325%, 
by the needle, make a mark #; draw the dry line De u 
96 links; which tem 
in E, draw DE for the fourth line: and proceel® 
an dye 
eee, being 10° 24 D 
centre of che protractor muſtbeW 
e diameter on the meridian, with ber 


the 
Here the d 

leſs than a — 
on the point E, and 
as before, againſt the number of d „vixz. 120 24) y 
dry line E , on which fa 


to F, draw the full line EF, for the fifth ſide of the 

ſame manner proceed orderly to the angle 

; then placing the protractor, making 55 

= reſpective degrees, drawing indefinite dry lines, 

the reſpective diſtances, as above, you will l 

of the whole incloſure, ABC, e. 

is the method of plotting from _ nt 
obſerved, that, in this proceſs, the 

lines, i. % the lines wherein the circumferentof is — 

take the angles, and wherein the chain is run to meal 

diſtances, are, erly, the lines here cam” 

fore, in ſurveying,” the ftationary lines are any d 

undaries of the held, c. off: ſets u 

. #; e. the diſtance of tne fence from the * 

ſured at each ſtaton; and even at interm 2 70 

there pre a y conliderable _ the fence. 


1 


p IL o 


therefore, the ſtationary lines being laid 
off-ſets muſt be laid down from 


In plotting, 


7; the them; i. e. perpen- 


ſtationary lines. The extremes of which per- 
places _ connected by lines, give the plot deſired. 
2 of going round the field, the angles and diſtances 
have been all taken fram one ſtation ; the proceſs 
:- obvious, from the example above; all here req 
is protract, after the manner dy deſcribed the ſcvera 
alle and diflances, taken from the i 
ried; from the ſame point or centre on the paper.—The 
extremities of the lines thus determined, being then connect- 
ed by lines, will give the plot required. $5 ; 
If the field have been ſurveyed from two ſtations; the ſtationary 
line to be firſt plotted, as above; then the angles and diſtances 
taken from each, to be laid down from each wr au pero | 

en 


down, as| 
diculars of the proper lengths muſt be let fall at the proper 


the breaking up 
with two large irons, the one pointed, the other edged; ferving 
to cut and open the land, and draw 
parts of the PLoucy are, 
Nilts, hales vp neck or fbare-beam, earth-board, mould. - 
board, brea/t- &c. the ſheath, 


Plough pillar 


« ough is various, for 
88 * of grounds: a particular eſcription of all would 
Double-wheeled Prouon, uſed throughout Hertfordſhire, &. 
his is apparently one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt, and of eaſieſt 
draught of any; it ſuits all kinds of lands, except miry clays, | 
in winter ; which Are apt to clog the wheels, which are about 


the furrow-heel ſometimes larger 


- athed of PLOT LING, rp 8 are taken by * J 
t, i. e. by back-fight and fore-ſzght (as it is called), is ſome- | Lincoliſbire LOUGH is ſingular in its ſha and y 
2 5 2 Lee the angles for pltting, the quan- | marſh or fenny lands, fubje to woody « and Gliges, 338 
tity of each muſt be ſound, by ſubtr g the degrees of from ſtones 3 by reaſon of its coulter, and the largene is of its 
the ſore· ght and back · ſight from each other: The remain- are, which is often a foot broad, and very ſharp. ; 
der is then the angle to be protracted. „ er fingle-wheel Proves is 'of a clumſy make, very wide 
The uſe of parallel lines is here excluded; and inſtead of laying | in the breech ; ſo that the draught of it muſt be very hard 
ink, the protractor conſtantly on, or parallel to meridians, its di- | _ It is chiefly remarkable for its ſhape, 
4 rection is varied at 2 angle. the practice is thus: anton or —— Proven, invented to cut drains about Cax- 
Suppoſe the former incloſure to have been ſurveyed with the ton in Cambri geſhire, in ſtiff miry clay grounds. — It is 
theodolite, after the manner of back - ſight and fore · ſight; and | larger than ordinary, and has two coulters, one before the 
: ſuppole the quantity of each angle to be found by ſubtraction, | other 3 which, bending inwards, cut each ſide of the trench. 
An indefinite line is drawn at random, as AK, Fig. 31; and on] —The mould-board is three times the uſual length, to caft 
31, this the meaſured diſtance, e. gr, 8 chains, 22 links, is ſet off, as | the turf a great way off from the trench, 
entin in the formerexample: if now the quantity of the angle A have | It cuts a trench a foot wide at bottom, a foot and half at 
ing been found 140, the diameter o protractor is to be laid top, and a foot deep; and is drawn with 2c horſes, , 
#4. 6 the fas AE with the centre over A; and againſt the num- Dray Proven is the moſt common. It is made without either 
; the det of degrees, viz. 140, a mark made, an i eterminate dry | wheel or foot ; of an eaſy draught, and beſt in winter for miry 
8s, line drawn through it, and the diſtance of the line A B laid | clays, where the land is ſoft. 


d the protractor, the diameter along the line AB. t e angle Bispro-| convex fide turned to th g 
e fit trated, 2 a mark againſt its number of — little inclined) to the horſe. Its tail þ _— 1 
Þ the ing a dry Tine, an ſetting off the diſtance B C, as before. are. With this plough, and one horſe, the S aniar 
proceed to C, laying the diameter of the protractor on | two or three acres of their light ground in a 4 . * plough 
BC, the centre on C protracts the angle C, and draw the line Colchefler PLouc is a fine light-wheel plu i 
CD: thus, proceedin orderly to all the angles and fides, | horſes will cut up two acres of their Ihe 4 N 
you will have the plot of the whole incloſure A B C, Cc. as | peculiar for its iron earth- board made rounding, b 3 of 
„ which it turns the turf better chanany o 4 
tor rind ſcale, a mathematical inſtrument uſually of wood, | One-wheel PLougy may be ul od ina > Ga — invented. 
„e braſs, or other matter 3 and either a foot, or being lighter and nimbler than other wheel loughs, 43126 
It is — from its uſe in Plating of grounds, c. See 7 tha x _ — pln fred — 4 
PLOTTING, 7 y a double furroy is plowed, the one by the ——— 4 
On one fide of the inſtrument (repreſented Tab. Survey. Fig. | Add to theſe another kind of double b, whereby two fur- 
— ſeveral e 8 Keb e into equal parts. rows are ploughed at once, one — another, by which the 
— Won of the firſt ſcale is ſu ivided into ten] earth is flirr up I2 or 14 inches d ich is ! 
oy 2 7 to which is prefixed the number 10, agnifying Caſes of great benefit. See Supplement, articly Proben 
F212 ee dnt PLou9M, among oc — hey eu 
. m 7 
ls cond ſcale is likewiſe ſubdivided into PLouGn, or Plow, in navigation, an 9 in- 
ou the number 16, denoting that 16 of ſtrument made of box, or Feat tree, and uſed to take the 
make an inch.-- The fir diviſtonof the third | height of the ſun, or ſtars, in order to find the latitude 
oy lided 7 like manner into 10, to which is prefixed | It admits of the degrees to be very large, and has been much 
” aka of th dg dee, Sg by many arts gh Ee gh mach 
* h 48; denoting the number of ſubdivi- PLow-Lanp, or gb. land, carucat 1 2, it * 
2 in each, * D : cuſtoms, the Some hida, or, a Ear hr 9 N 
* 2 2 © es: the end, to give » a more | mo Pa as uſed in reſpect of airing high- 
chords, mar etters cc. | ays, a Land is eſtimated at go. , | 
4 de of the inftrument is a — the firſt PLOW-ALus duty antiently of mp ang — the church for 
1 : Jon, Which is an inch long, it the ſcale be a foot, | every plough-lang, or hide of land. | 2 
10 if half a foot, is ſubdivided, di ally, into quaiibet carucata juntta inter paſcha & - 
3; and at the other end of the ſcale is another um, gui dicitur plou-almes 5. 
i nb. "2 Of balf che length of the former. inte P.ovenm-Monpay, the next Monday after Tc 
bl Br: the (cates 2 — 3 9 
þ dot, | iv into tn parts of af from door to oor, a plough 
4 1 ee 10, 20, 30, e. and a line of inches ſubdi- PLOUGHING, or ori. — of the 
1 of the Pu ve 7s, marked x, 2, 3, &c, - 13 agriculture, performed with the Plough, | 
* thain, to 1 0 feak.—x, any diſtance being meaſured with loughing 18 principally either that of lays, or of fallews. | 
if chains * down on the Papen. —Suppoſe the diſtance to | PLOUGHING of lays, is the firſt cutting up of grals-ground for 
le compaſ .50 inks, Draw an indefinite line; ſet one foot of] corn; which is uſually done in J , 4 earth is 
OP ib, and exc fr © onthe ſeale, $7; the feale of 20 in] wet, and the turf tough, ſo as to hots turning without break- 
4 e 50 links. tend the other to five of the fubdivifions, for | ing; in which the perfeQion of this kind of i 
; links: this diſtance dein il] ProοMε 5 | or þ webing conſiſts. 
15 faber the 6 chains I S transferred to the will of fallows, called alſo allowing, is a preparing of 
& it be wh 50 inks, required, 3 land by Kat. Feng before it be Ploughed for ſecd.— This is 
ce, take chem Fe” 8 50 links, take up more or leſs. 22 erable benefit to all lands, few of Which will bear 
'* that has more or ar S baer or leſſer ſcale, 3. c. from a do or three crops ſuoceſſiyely without ſuch reſpite. 
dad the chain: and link; 3 4 ohh a. 25g os 1 — — 5 — eine 
ing to-any ſeals, e. , fr, e, as thatguſt| ) hen thrice, % Lone twice, it is called !oifollewing 3 
length ine 8% that of 20 in an inch. — Te es rl &e. L | | 
* - apply * ; ? 8 huſbandman a a... 
| corn; and this is to be very ſhallow card > 10 05 = 
As | ones; hence Cloſe t — ſecond is in June, when 8 
er Poon 6 chains, 30 links. Si | full depch.— The third, about the beginni 
Ne 118. Cha culture, A popular machine for | riſe full of clods, they harrow it down 
f Y ? N 8 N r laub it up again into ridges, 


gain the point B; upon which laingthe centre of the 


Spaniſh Provon Varies much in its make 
Plong hs. It is a kind of ſemicircle pitched on oneend, with the 


D LU. 


In Staffordſhire, beſide the three ſummer fallowings, they uſu- 
ally give their land a winter fallowing. Pliny commends the 
ploughing of lands four times ; and ſo does Virgil: 
| Il ſeges demum votis reſpondet auari 
Agricole, bis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. 
Y | ms . lib. Pp: J 
is is an antient piece of huſbandry z Xenophon, Pindar, 
| = Virgil, recommend it : witneſs allo thoſe verſes of Virgil: 
Alternis idem ton ſas ceſſure novalets, * 


Et ſegnem patiere itn dureſcere * 3 0 


| rg 
PLUG, a wooden peg, wherewith to ſtop the bottom of 

- a ciſtern, „pipe, or the like. | 

PLUMAGE, the rs, or covering of birds. For the me- 
chaniſm whereof, ſee FEATHER. 

Promax, in falconry, is particularly underftood of the fea- 
thers under a hawk's wing. - 3 | 
The falconers alſo give their hawks parcels of ſmall feathers 

' to make them caſt; and theſe they call plumage. | | 

PLUMB, or PLum, in matters of ſpicery. See Curr ans, 
and Rare. © + W oat 

PLUMB-Laws;a term among artificers for a perpendicular line. 

See PrAPENDICULAR. | ; } 

It is thus called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by means of a 

F mbet. 7 7 

M ABG in metallurgy, a metalline recrement, ſepa- 

rated in the purification of gold or filvet with lead, and ſtick- 

ing to che ſides of the furnace. . 

Ibis is otherwiſe called molybdeig ; and has the fame virtue 

with litharge. - 1 
Nene alſo to have been uſed, among the antients, 
for black lead, uſed in making pencils for deſigning, Cc. Sec 

- Black Lyap. 2 5 
Pomet adds, that plumbago was alſo the ſea-lead, plumbum ma- 

' rinum, of the antients z who, he notes, took black lead for a 
production of the fea, not a mineral, as it really is; but this 

PLUMBERY #, the art of caſting preparing, and working 

, the art of caſting, I and wor 

lead ; and of ufing it in buildings, &c. | 
The word is formed of the Latin, plumbum, lead. 
The lead uſed in eee 
95 ingots, or i lead, ordinarily weigh- 

2 — — oh firm. 
As this metal melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures hereof, 
of any kind, by — it into moulds of braſs, clay, plaſter, 
Sc, But the chief article in plumbery, is the ſheets, and pipes 
of lead. They are theſe which make the baſis of the plumbers 
work in building; the proceſs of theſe, therefore, we ſhall 
give a deſcription of. 2432 5 3 
Mithed of cafting large ſheets of lead — The lead deſtined for 
- thi is melted in a large caldron or furnace, uſually built 
with free-flone and earth, fortified on the outſide with a maſ- 

: | five of ſhards and plaſter. 'At the bottom hereof is a place 

- Aunk lower than the reſt, wherein is diſpoſed an iron pot, or 

pan, to receive what may remain of the metal after the ſhect 
is run. The furnace is fo raiſed above the area of the floor, as 
that the iron pot juſt reſts thereon. | 

o uſe the furnace, they heat it with wood laid within it; that 


1 


» a I —— wy 


— 


* 


” 


done, they throw in the lead, pell-mell with the burning coals, | 


to melt. þ 


m 


Near the furnace is the table or mould, whereon the lead is to. 


be caſt.— This conſiſts of large pieces of wood, well jointed, | pi 


and bound with bars of iron at the ends. Around it runs a. 
frame, conſiſting of a ledge or border of wood, two or three 
inches thick; and one or two high from the table, called the 
Harps, The width of the tables is from three to four 
feet ; and their length from 18 to 20 feet. {OT | 
- This table is covered with fine ſand, prepared by moiſtening 
it with a ing-pot, then working it with a tick ; and at 

_ laſt, to render it ſmooth and even, beating it flat with a mallet, 
and planing it with a ſlip of braſs, or wood. <4 
Over the table is a ſtrike or rake of wood, which bears and 
plays on the edges of the frame, by means of a notch cut in 
either end thereof; and is ſo placed, as that between it and the 
ſand is a ſpace ionable to the intended thickneſs of the 

101 —＋ — — ö ee while yet 
© to the extremity nll; | 
At top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, bearing, 
deſore, on the edge of the table itſelf, and behind, on a treftle 
+, ſomewhat Jawer than the table.— Its uſe is in conveying the 
metal into the mould ; and the of its oblique 9 * 
s, chat it may by chat means be able to retain the metal, and 
keep it from |; 


- 


_ "Things being thus diſpoled, with a large iron ladle 
out the melted lead, coals 
With this, mixed as it is, 


take 
and all, out of Are and 


i. e. to planiſh the edges on both ſides, in 
ſmooth, and ſtrait. e. | 
Method of cafting thin ſheets of lead. The tab] 


ſide.— Inſtead of fand, they cover it with a 


if the take fire in the liquid lead, it is 
t ſhru tis not þ 


 fides, like two acute angles, ſtill diminiſh to the t 


The ſtrike is now filled with lead, according to the quantl 


Method of caſting pipes, without ſoldering. —To make theſe p 
or caldron, ſupported on a pretty high iron Rand. Thed 


ing off at the fore-fide, where it has no 
— Some of are big enough to hold fifteen 
hundred wei * and even more. | 


they fill the iron peel. When full, 
and bier the lead 1 Pipes 


the extremity of the table, by means of the frike, „, 
workman paſſes along the ledges, and thus renders the Ny 
ts 


an equal thickneſs. 


The ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to edge 


order to re ö 
nder ten 


e or mould 
y ledyed rhe 
piece of Wool. 


ſtuff, nailed down at the two ends, to keep it ticbt. . 
this lay a very fine linen cloth. — The 2 on Ss Oe 
uneven, ſo that it does not ſtand horizontal, but mode, © 
_ | "latch 
reat regard is, in this proceſs, had to the lead wil. ... 
that it have the juſt degree of heat, ſo as it e 
not burn the linen. This they judge of by a pie e of o. 


uſed is of, a length or breadth at diſcretion, on] 


8 
e of Paper 10 


be no nk and ſcorched a little, it is not Tabs N 
Being then in its juſt degree, they have a ſtr ke, but a8. 

from that deſcribed in the former article ; as ſerving bode 
and ftrikez both to contain, and to condug, the | . 
ead,—Tt is, in effect, a wooden caſe without any , i 


bo | 
cloſed on three fides. It is pretty high behind, ttom, oh 


but the tw 


* | f 
place where they are joined to the third or middle pen 


they are of the ſame height therewith; viz, 7 or 8 inche.1; 
—The width of the ile makes that of the frike of 
| —— — 8 the ſheet to be caſt. F 

he ſtrike is at top of the table, which is 

ed in that part, with a paſteboard, that ſerves AI 
the caſe, and prevents the linen from being burnt while t. 
liquid is pouring in. The ſtrike is fo di ſpoſed on the uble, 
that the higheſt part looks to the lower end of the table, ul 
the two ſloping ſides to the higher end. 


to be uſed ; which done, two men, one at each fide & 
table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or elſe dun: 
down with a velocity greater or leſs, as the ſheet is w 
more or lels thick ; the thickneſs of the ſheet fill depend 
on the promptitude wherewith the ſtrike ſlides down the 
clining mould. 

The fine ſmooth (Meets of lead, thus made, are ſometing 
uſed between the joints of large ſtones in great buildings, & 


they have a kind of furnace, conſiſting of a large iron 


dron is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks and loam; a 
leaving a mouth or paſſage for the conveyance of wood unk 
neath, and for lighting the fire; and another little apenm 
behind, to ſerve as a vent hole. 8 
In this furnace they melt the lead, after firſt heating it with 
fire underneath : to forward the fuſion, they alſo put in bu 
ing fagots along with the metal.— The metal is afterws 
ſkimmed, and laden off, with the inftruments mention 
above. Near the furnace is a bench, furniſhed at onec 
with a little mill, with arms or levers to turn it withal,- 
ſtrong girt, armed with an iron hook at one extremity, 
-» faſtened by the other to the axis of the mill, around whid 
turns when in motion. On this bench the meles of thepp 
are placed horizontally, and the mill and the girt (ene 
draw out the iron core, after the pipe is caſt. 
The moulds of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt of 
ieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks and hin 
theirinward caliber, or diameter, is according to the fe ol 
pipe to be made, and their length is uſually two feet an 
half. In the middle is placed a core, or round piece of 2 
iron, ſomewhat longer than the mould, and of. the thicknd 
the inner diameter of the pipe. This core is paſſed thr 
two copper rundles, one at each end of the mould, whici® 
ſerve to cloſe ; and to theſe is joined a little copper tube x 
two inches long, and of the thickneſs the leaden pipe! 
tended to be of.— By means of theſe tubes the core 87% 
in the middle of the cavity of the mould. : 
The core being in the mould, with the rundles at its ot 
and the lead melted in the furnace, they take it up un 
and pour it into the mould, by a little aperture at cut 
made in form of a ſunnel. e 
When the mould is full, and the metal cold, the) ® 
hook of the girt into a hole at the end of the core; and | 
the mill with the hand, draw out the core.— They ug 
the mould, and take out che pipe. 2 
If they deſire to/havethe'pipe lengrhened, they pg 
thereof in the 2 of the mould, and pal 97 5 
core into it; then ſhift The mould again, and app 4 
and tube as before; M Joe juſt call ſerving or ruodh 
at the other eng e e BE. ” the md 
Things thus replaeed;zhey pour in freſh meta] into u 5 
thus repea , till they have got 2 PF3 
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pL UMBUM. See the article LEAD. 


L lumen plumoſum. Sce ALUM. 
. 14 ch f . pulled out of the 
tail and 


ur , in falconry, is the general colour or mixture of the 


PLoME, of PLUMULE, in botany, a kak dt; ho. 


PLUMMET, PLUMB-RULE, or PLUMB-LINE, an inſtrument 


FLURALITY, PLukALIT As, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting 


P LU 


thus grated z they then pour on it ſome 
reſin over the i f Hale, 2 elſe melt it with a hot ſoldering. 


ſolder yas? ng thoſe parts where th would not have the 
irony 


h chalk, or the ſoil of the hand. 
Ar dle hich the plumbers uſe, is a mixture of two pounds 
* with one of tin. See SOLDER, 


F 


wings, and made up to ſerve for ornament infunerals, 


bawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. 
fathers Of 5 is formed of the Latin, pluma, feather. | 
When a hawk ſeizes her prey, and diſmantles it of its feathers, 
ſhe is ſaid to plume it. 


being that which in the growth of the plant 
— 92 or trunk thereof. See SEED, and STEM. 
The plume is incloſed in a cavity formed in the lobes on pur- 
or its reception.—Tt is almoſt of the ſame colour with the 
_— or little root, on the baſis whereof it is ſuſtained. | 
The plume is the firſt part that appears out of the earth ; as, in 
effect, it is the part that firſt appears out of the membrane, or 


cover of the- ſeed; there being a hole over-againſt it in the 


brane, through which it makes its eſcape. : 
K is the of the plume without the cavity of the 
grain that makes what we call the bud or germ of a plant. 


is ſo called, becauſe conſiſting of ſeveral pieces 


together in manner of a feather.— In corn, the plume is 
that, which, after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots out towards 
the ſmaller end of the ſeed ; whence ſome call it the acroſpire. 


uſed by maſons, carpenters, &c. to draw perpendiculars with- 
al; * to judge 3 walls, &c. be upright, planes 
horizontal, and the like. 

ſts thus called from a piece of lead, \plumbum, faſtened to 
the end of a thread or cord, which uſually conſtitutes this 
inſtrument. 
Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a ruler of wood or metal 
niſed perpendicularly on another: in which caſe it becomes a 
a: 7: 


At ſea n plummet is uſed by the pilot to ſound the depth of the 


water. | 
PLURAL, Prox Alis, in grammar, a particular inflexion of 


nounsand verbs, whereby they come to expreſs a plurality or 
number of things. | 

The Latins, Engliſh, &c. have only two numbers, ſingular and 

e pag three, ſingular, dual, and 

al. | 

| Latin, Wc. both nouns. and verbs have uſually diſtinct ter- 

minations to their different numbers ; in Engliſh, nouns ſub- 

—_ uſually become plural by the addition of an s or es to 
. | | 

Nouns adjective are the ſame in both numbers; and in verbs, 

the number is diſtinguiſhed by that of the pronouns. | 


of two, or a greater number. 


A plurality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has endea- 
roured to prove in his Coſmotheores. — And the ſame is likewiſe 


— 1 for in a very pretty treatiſe of M. Fontenelle under 
e. | 
der the chief argy 
tides Moon, Plaz r, and EarTH. 5 | 
* abſurdity in the pagan theology, is, the plurality 


WRALITY of benefices, or livings, is where the ſame clerk is 
—_ of two or more ſpiritual preferments, with cute of 


2 of benefices is a thing too much tolerated in the church, 
er approved of. e 


ney 
* 5 of ſome benefices that firſt 


v Paralitics for an ecclefiaſtic, not being able to ſubſiſt on 
I. Boone, was allowed to hold two; and at length the num- 
Re without bounds. | 
* Was endeavoured to-be remedied at the council of 

W under Alexander III. and Innocent III. When the 
er than one beneſice was expreſly forbid by a 
Way but the fame canon granting the' pope a power to 

ceſs ; SR it in * of perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
N 10 Many fo i :thi it. | 3 

Wen decay? _ = a tn * this merit, that the pro- 


W, have alſo = * , ; Wo” 2 | 
often diſpenſed wi in regard to pluralitiesz but it is 
In Germany. the 6. See BxuETIcx. | 


= \ . . | 
" pope grants diſpenſations for poſſeſſing a 
there, y.of benefices, on — wu he eccleſiaftic =p | 


for-a plurality of worlds under the ar-| 


gave occaſion | 


PLUSH, in commerce, c. a kind of ſtuff having a fort of vel- 
vet knap or ſhag on one ſide; compoſed regularly of a woof 
of a fingle woolen thread, and a double warp, the one wools 
of two threads twiſted, the other goats or camels hair; tho? 
there are alſo ſome pluſhes, intirely of worited, and others 
compoſed wholly of hair. 

Pluſh is manufactured iike velvet, on a loom with three treadles, 
I wo of thele ſeparate and depreſs the woollen warp, and the 

- third raiſes the hair-warp ; upon which the workman throwing 
the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof between the woollen and hair- warpz 
and, afterwards, laying a braſs broach, or needle, under that of 
the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for that uſe, 
conducting the knife on the broach, which is made a little hol- 
low, all its length ; and thus gives the ſurface of the p/uſh an 
appearance of velvet. ö 
Some aſcribe the invention of pluſh to the Engliſh ; others fa 

it was firſt made in Holland, and icularly at Ha 
this as it will, it is certain, the — are the people who 
make the moſt of it; there being ſeveral very con ſiderable pluſb | 

_ manufactures at Amiens, Abbeville, and Compe.gne. 
There are other kinds of pluſh, all of filk ; ſome of which have 
a pretty long knap on one fide, and ſome on both. 8 


PLUSH, among botaniſts, is a name given to the middle of roſes, 


anemonies, &c, called alſo thrum, or thr beads; by others 
hairy heads, buttons,” boſs, tuft, or wort. This is properly the 
ſtamina of the flower. See STAMINA. 


PLUVIAL, PLuviate, antiently ſignified a hood, or cloak, 
which eccleliaſtics, chiefly religious, wore in the country, to 
ſhelter themſelves from the rain : by the Latins called pluvi- 
alis lacerna. * 

The word is now uſed, in the Romiſh church, for a large 
hood worn by the chantor and ſubdeacon, at maſs and veſpers, 


| ee covers the whole man, and is fixed before with two 


ps. 
PLUVIUS, in antiquity, an attribute of Jupiter; implying him 
the author of rain; g. d. he that ſends rain. 
Among the baſſo relievo's of the Antonine column, in the place 
where the miracle of the thundering legion is repreſented, we 
ſee a flying man in the air, his arms ſpread out, and with a very 
long beard, which ſeems to diſſolve into rain. The learned 
take this to be a repreſentation of Jupiter Pluvius. 
PNEUMATICS, PxzumAT1CE,ca:ledalſoPnsUMATOLOGY 
and PN&UMATOSOPHY, the doctrine and contemplation of 
ſpirits, and ſpiritual ſubſtances. | | 
he word is formed of the Greek Trevzz, fpiritus, breath ; 
whence, from the different acceptations of that word either as 
an incorporeal ſubſtance, or as air, there ariſe two ſorts of 
pnematics. * 
PNEUMATICS, in the ſchools, is frequently uſed for the do- 
—_— of ſpirits: as God, angels, and the human ſoul; See 
PIRIT, | | 
In this ſenſe pneumatics coincide with what we otherwiſe call 
PxgUMATICSs is more commonly uſed, among us, for the do- 
Qrine of the air; or the laws wherein that fluid is condenſed, 
rarehed, gravitates, &c. " | 
Some make pneumatics a branch of mechanics; becauſe it con- 
ſiders the air in motion, with the effects thereof It is cer- 
tainly a ſiſter of hydroftatics ; the one conſidering air in the 
ſame manner that the other does water. | 180 
Wolfius, in lieu of preumatics, uſes the word aerometry, g. d. 
the art of meaſuring the air. 2 WY 
The doctrine and laws of pneumatics will be found under the 
articles Alk, ATMOSPHERE, ELASTICITY, GRAviTY, 
 CoMpREsSION, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, Ex- 
PANSION, Se. Ts 
PNEUMATIC engine, machina or antlia PNEUMATICA, denotes 
the air- pump. See AIR-PUMP. - W 
PNEUMATOCELE *, a, in medicine, a flatulent 
or windy hernia ; or a tumor of the membranes of the ſcrotum 
or navel, proceeding from pent up vapours, and attended with 
a tenſive pain. | | 


The word is formed from the Greek re,, wind ; and «nan, 
tumor. | | 


Sometimes one of the teſtes only is thus inflated, ſometimes 
both, and ſometimes likewiſe the ſcrotum. | 
This hernia is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dangerous. — 


It is cured by diſcutients internally, and fomentations and ca- 
taplaſms externally, ad 


PNEUMATOMACHI, IlrevueJoueye, antient heretics, ſo 


called, becauſe they oppoſed the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
acing him in themumber of creatures. ; 

P EUMATOSIS, vaten, a term which ſome authors 
uſe for the generation or formatidtrof animal ſpirits in the 
brain. | | "IR 

PNEUMONICS *, ehe, medicines proper in diſeaſes of 
the lungs, in which reſpiration is affected. , | 


"+462! 99 | 


Its | "pip | * 45. 

— See CranacoEa, F e en BOP 

ii. , is read, four, pit, or more, 10, is equal 
5 OIL” ne eee | SITS 


"3; . « 
a \ | 


* The word is formed from the Greek, rauer, lungs ; or 
Tvr:vud, ſpiritus, breath. 1 * 


Of this number are ſulphur; lung - wort, hyfſop, ground - ivy, 
and colt's-ſoot; they ite fed Tn d „ afthma's, peri- 


neumonies, pleuriſies, &c. 
POCK. See the article Px. 


* . POCKET 


e 


PO 
POD, the ffiell or hutk of any pulſe, See SILIQUA. 


hn. is egi) alan, pedg/te and is chiefly applied 
Eq & Gro lanfrates of Venice and Genoa, whoſe function is | ® QETICS, 


fem dhe fu 1 as the apobaterion, epibaterion, epini- 
| gon, epith 


3 
7 


-_ _ celled as lyric poets. And Juvenah Perſius, Regnier, Boileau 
- epi e e wn Rt th 
POETICAL, ens, ſomething that relates to or ppets. (/ 


del mesh is attributed the little ſucceſs their durtrors have 


CKET of wee, is half a ſack, See SAcx of wool. 
N 
u as gs no alt Ut | 
. Ae from the Greek Tx, foot; and eſpe, capfura, 

ure. ; 


. 


Tod aype, in medicine, the gout in the feet. 


ugh, is uſed: for the tooth- ach. $14 ou Þ=— 
PO A, or Porzsr A, a magiſtrate; or officer of juſtice 
and policy, in a free ci | 


1 


- to adminiſter juſtice in thoſe republics. 77 
The podeſia in Venice correſponds to the prætor in antient 
" Rome, though appeals lie from his deciſions, to the new au- 
_ ditors, or the new civil quaranty. See QUARANTIA. 
PODEX, in anatomy, c. the ſame with anus, or fundament. 
Anus. f 0 
DOMETER, or PR Dong TER. See PrDounET ER. 
EM, PozMa,. Tame, a compolition in verſe, of a due 
- tength and meaſure, 4 i.) 
EMS, carmina, are of various kinds; ſome denominated from 
the perſons who firſt invented, or moſt uſed them ; as the Ar 
© chilochian, Sapphic, &c.-Others from their compoſition, as the 
2 lon, conlifting of one kind of verſe ; dicolon, of two; and 
© tricolon, of three kinds. Others from their intireneſs or defici- 
ency; 28 brachycatdledFut, which in every verſe wants two ſylla-| 
© bles; catalefus, which wants one; acatalectus, none; and hyper- 
chalet, which bas a ſyllable too much, which, if cut off at 
te beginning of the next verſe, the verſe is ſaid to be Hyper- 
meter, See ACATALECTIC, Sc. Others are denominated | 


#picedion, epitaph, threnas, or lamentation, encomiaflic, pane-| 


mum, . genethliac, propemptic, elegiac, ſatiric, 
1 LA 0 Figs, paſtora, &c.— Others from the manner 


.- thor's own.. perſon, dramatic, and epic. See each under its 
proper head, Eric, Dzamna, c. To theſe may be added, 
9% eclogues, and idylliums. : 
Io chis bead muſt alſo be referred ſeveral other poetical com- 
poſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, which the idly-labouring vein 
of little poets has uced into the world, and which, tho” fre- 


* tl admired by perſons of a low tafte, are juſtly ranked by 
MXX. Addiſon in the claſs of falſe wit. Such x be acroftic, 


S anagram, cento, . proteus, echo, c. 
FOE V, Poxz1s. See the arti 1 
1 


» 
. 


PoETRY. 


be word is formed from the Greek, Tomors, of r facio, 
Fuabricor, fingo, I make, I frame, I invent. 
Hence alchemy, or the art of making gold, was antiently 
ee 
POET, Pox rA, an author who compoſes poems; or diſoourſes 
in verſe: — aria 11-7 Aida LINER: > > GE BI 3 
Cicero rela 12 225 Democries and Plaro, that 
there could be no poet affiatu Furoris, without a 
tinctute of madneſs ; — — expreſly, mani 


act, maniacs, madmen. 


M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab authors are more poeti- | 


cally given than thoſe of any other people; and adds, that 
_ there are more verſes among the Arabians, than among all the 

the other nations of the world-put „ ee | 
= The Greek word — — maker, from oe, fa- 


cio, I make; whence the poets were antiently alſo called farrfts.| 


Ehe name they were properly denoted by among 
mans, Was vates, which alſo . > $4.” 
By a lawof the ilip, inſerted in the code, J. 10. t. 
52. poets are expreſly excluded from the immunities granted 
the profeſſors of all other ſciences. r 
Homer, Virgil, ilton, and Taſſo, are the chief, almoſt the 
- - only eple p Sephocles, Euripides, Shakeſpeare, Otway, 
Cotneille, and Racine, ate the beft tragic poets =Ariftophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Fahnen, Moliere, c. 
tde chief comic poet i. Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe; ex- 


In chis ſenſe we ſay, a poetica genĩus, a poetica phraſe, pocrica 
licence, poetical fury, Ge. F e e 
Moſt languages have their poetical words, which are never uſed 
dn other occaſions — Theſe prove of great advantage to the 
| poets; who are hereby enabled to raiſe the ſtile and dition 
Into the poetical character, with the greater caſe. 


+ + The French often lament the want of a ſet of fuch words in| 


their language; for want whereof, their poetry appears in a too 


familiar garb; not ſuſſiciently diſtinguiſhed from the common 
ef language: At is too Telerved; not being allowed any bold- 
> 4 


nefſes, or flights, but what might paſs in proſe. To this, in 


* 


may labour under, and how proſperouſly ſoever it ma 


preſſed, and vice flouriſhing. | 3 
PopaenA dextion, ſometimes, though with impropriety Porricar rifing and ſetting. See R1SING, and Sr T 


POETRY , Poxsy, the art of compoſing poems; or pieces 


narration 3, a8. exeZeticz which relates a thing under the au- 


POE 


the wicked, in the courſe of the piece ; the poet fü v 
care to give each of them their due ere he = Rat, take 
But it is controverted whether this piece of juſtice be in — 
ſable, and whether it may not be allowed to leave virtue a, 


of the ſun, make three kinds of riling and ſetting ; vis. 0 
acronical, and heliacal. See each under ith proper Yi, 
8 &:, | TE | whe, 
PotTICE, F#emrixzn, the doctrine of poetry 

laws and rules of conducting pieces or compoſitions ah 
Ariftctle's poetics is a work infinitely vilued ; and M, Ja) 
comment thereon is one of his belt pieces we have,—Ho , 
Vieta, Voffius, and Scaliger, have likewiſe publiſhes — 
in Latin ; the duke of Buckingham in Engluh; and Menu 
diere, Hedelin, and Deſpreaux, in French. , 


The antient poets, referring the riſing, &c. of the tar, to 


in verſe, _ | 
» +4, Ee al - oy, | 
2 formed from the Greek; pi, of Tos, f. 
If a verſe be conſidered as a mere ſeries of juſt ſix feet folloy 
ing one after another in the ſame line; poetry and verſigcas, 
wall appear two very different things : but Boſſu, in his idea of 
verſe, includes cadences, peculiar conſtructions, | 
and expreſſions, unknown in common diſeourſe; and, — a, | 
a certain noble, bold, elevated, and , metaphorical turm wy 
manner of dition, — Theſe, he obſerves, are ſo eſſenul d 
poetry, that without them the moſt exact arrangement of lag 
and ſhort ſyllables, makes little elſe but a kind of meatury 
proſe ; whereas theſe, in a diſcourſe that has no poetical fe 
or meaſures, do yet give it the poetical character, and mike 
it a kind of unmeaſured poetry. $65. 
The rules of poetry and verſifying are taught by art, and x. 
quired by ſtudy; but this force and elevation of though 
which Horace calls ſomething divine, and which alone mike 
the poetry of any value, muſt be derived from nature; or, x. 
cording to Ariltotle, from ſome happy tranſports, to which 
that author gives the name of madneis:— Ehud i vm 
£547 n H. — But there mult be conceived a jult ſolid jul: 
ment at the head of this fury of the poet's imagination. 
Hence the critic concludes, that the end of poetry is to pleat; 
its cauſe, either the excellence of the poet's genius, or a potts 
cal fury, and tranſport of the ſoul, manageable by the jul 
ment; its matter, long and ſhort ſyllables, and feet 
hereof, with words furniſhed by grammar; and its form, tis 
arrangement of all theſe things in juſt and agreeable verſe, er 
preſſing the thoughts and ſentiments of the author after the 
manner already mentioned. DS prwe2* :/ 
But, after all, how narrow are theſe bounds, if we couſidet js 
ery in the light where in the works of Homer and Virgil tai 
ſet it ? what is bere laid down pretends to no praiſe, which 
mere tranſlator may not riſe to, and which the war of Catilue 
might not merit, if turned out of the proſe of Salluſt—lts 
with reaſon, therefore, that we diſtinguiſh the low and jinjs 
from the gredter poetry ; by giving the fotmer the title of w. 
fificatron : and that we make poetry and werffication two ditnd 
arts: in effect, there is not more difference between gramm 
and rhetoric, than between the art of making verſes, ant ii 
of inventing poems. ; 
The greater poetry, then, conſiſts principally in fiction, or t 
invention of fables; in the expreſſing of things by allegores 
42d menghayy 4 12nd in the inventing of actions, under 
3 ich the poet has to teach may be 
this view, ſcarce any poems retain the nature and eſſence 
| the grand poetry, but the epopreidt, tragedy, and comedy; the 
be jes, ſatires, ſong, or what they will, come 
the name of verification. | on 
The antient eloquenee, it is obſerved, was full of myſteris re 
allegories. The truth was by them uſually diſguiſed | 
thols ingenious inventions, called 4, fables, * 
werd; as if there were as much difference between 
fabulous diſcourſes of the learned, and the common lng 
as between the ſpeech peculiar to man, and the 0 


At firſt fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the mow 
ture, after the manner they then conceived of it: _ 

* Goned the firſt poets to be called divines, and pot u 
guage of the jods —The divine attributes they ſpurt 
a number of perſons; by reaſon the weakneſs of _ % 

mind could not conceive ſo much power, and ſo 8 

Lr indiviſi . wo, 

Nor cou ſ the operation of th 1 

r likewiſeof its effect.— They there 

phyſics to theit theology, handling both after the fue 

without quitting their veils or 


m 5 Was 4. 
:PogrIc avj#yfice.is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the drama, to de- 


1; perſons, at the e cloſe of the piece 
| , the everal.charaQters they aße appeared in. 


TER. 


Now, man. the moſt conſiderable of all the e 
general uſe to mankind, as ſuch a ſubject; they tO 
ethics to the former, and treated the doctrine | 
they had done divinity-and G- * 
che epopceia, or epic poem» 
| — 


And hence arot 


„ * 


_— have done, with regard to morality; juſt the 
The epic nee the divine poets did for their theology. As 
_ t diverſity of divine actions and perfections, ſo lit- 
the —— to our underſtanding, . + 
te} the ſingle idea of the ſimple eiſence of God into ſever 
dude under different names; as Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. 
the „ the nature of moral philoſophy, which 
bo onde, any. rules for particular things, occaſioned the epic 
m_ — in one ſingle idea, in the fame perſon, and even 
— — action, whatever of the like kind occurs in different 
wm different actions, a 
ing ban Adee poetry teaches moral. philoſophy, not by 
+» hiſforicaly what Alcibiades bas done or ſuffered, but 
— what ſuch a perſon, whom the poet calls by any 


name he pleaſes, would neceſſarily or probably have done or 


. xe occaſion. It is in this manner that poetry re- 
- —— the. unhappy conſequences of deſigns ill con- 
gl of wicked actions, &c. or the reward of good actions, 
= pleaſure reaped from a deſign laid in virtue; and conduct- 

ce. N i | 
2223 our critic, the poetical actions and perſons 
1 - 2 is likewiſe the ſentiment of Horace; who adds, 
that poets teach moralit / as well as philoſophy ; but the pre- 
rence herein he gives to Homer. 8 
This advan of the poets over mere philoſophers ariſes 
hence, that all poetry is an imitation.— Now, imitation is a 
thing extremely natural; and hence this manner of | 
things becomes better fitted to engage the auditors... Again, 
; nitation is an inſtruction. given by examples; and examples 


\ 


e. In effect, imitation is ſo much the nature of poetry, 
that, Ariſtotle tells us, it is to this the art owes its riſe. 
But the poets, by becoming philoſophers, did not ceaſe to be 
divines 3 on the contrary, the morality they taught, obliged 
them y to introduce the Deity in their works; and 


Fr FAA KFF 


to make it grand, important, and conducted by the perſons of 


king and princes.” oP, ka 

Add to this, that it likewiſe obliged the poet to think and ſpeak 
after a manner elevated above the common pitch of men, and 
to uſe phraſes equal, in ſome meaſure, to the divine perſons he 
introduced; and to this purpoſe ſerved the poetical, figurative 
language, and the majeſty: of heroic 'verſe. - WR 
To convey their truths to the beſt _— and adapt them 
to the particular purpoſes they were intended for, poets found 


* 


— 


D * 


the out various forms, Hence the epopceia and drama. | 
, Us Epic poetry is more for the-habits and manners, than the paſ- 
1 the ſions ; theſe laſt riſe all at once, and their violence is but of a 


ſhort duration; but the habitudes are cooler and more gentle; 
and riſe and fall more flowly. 7 
two, as that of the drama; a longer and a juſter ſpace was 
required for this, than for tragedy, which is only for the paf- 
ſons. ep hence aroſe a {till greater difference between tra- 

and the epopœia. I j 
« the tragic violence required a ſtronger and more lively re- 
preſentation than the epic; and accordingly it conſiſts wholly 
in che action, the poet never ſpeaking, as he does in the epo- 
pee, where there are no actors. 


RACTER, INVOCATION, DRAMATIC, THEATRE, TRAGE- 
Dr, Comepy, Ac r, SCENE, and SENTIMENT. Fi 

(ck, Ops, Sonc,.Ericram, ELER, SATYR,' &c. 
is a term uſed in various arts. Ph 


from pungere, to prick. * , 


wh in geometry, according to Euclid, is a 
W no parts, or which is indiviſible. 

abus defines it, that which terminates itſelf on e 
A which has no terms or. boundaries diſtin from reſet 5K 


Thisis what we otherwiſe call the mathematical point, and is 


Magnitude begins and ends, the flux or motion of the point 
pong _ that of a line a ſurface, her $ 
| © a point to be the inceptive of magnitude. 
ace only cut another line in a 8 three points 
n 


To own, that ſhall paſs through them all. 


laut, are popular problems in geometry. See PEREN- 
PICULAR, Pn Ar ns 9 Se. e 7 f 6 | 
4 mathematical Poi xs. lt is a current maxim, that 
* tes, whether infinitely great, or W ſmall, are 
Den ae e maxim falſe in both caſes, —Dr. 

other © Auantities, which, are in a finite proportion to 
ite Quaye, ſome infinitely greater than others. See infi- 

VANTITY,—The like the bon, Mr. Robarts ſhews of 


imall, quantities, vim, 


: 


occaſioned the latter to 


allegorical, and univerſal, not hiſtorical and |. 


propoſing | 


are the more proper to perſuade, in regard they prove the thing | . 


the ſhare ſo auguſt a Being had in the action, obliged the poet | 


The epic action, therefore, could not be reſtrained to a day or | 


be lows of epic and dramatic POETRY, ſee under Epic, Cna- |- 
forthe lower ſorts ef POETRY, ſee each under its proper ar- 
Ide word is derived from the Latin, pun2um, which is formed 


„ 


fide; | 


only conceived by the imagination; yet is it in this that all | 


out of a right line, a circle, or part of a circle, 
a parallel Ine, a cular, a tangent, &c. to a| 
PoinT, in muſic; 


alley ſhews | - 


1 
cl rig ChAus. 


7 % 


| 


POL 


He demonſtrates, for inſtance, that the points of contact be- 
tween circles and their tangents, are in a ſubduplicate propor- 
tion to the diameters of the circles: that the point of contact 
between a ſphere and a plane is infinitely greater than that be- 
tween a circle and a tangent: and that the points of contact in 
ſpheres of different magnitude are to each other, as the dia- 
meters of the ſpheres. * | | | 
OINT of contrary flexure, in the higher geometry, is a point of a 
8 27 bent or inflected — a 7 — 
to that it before tended towards: ſo, e. gr. as to turn its con- 
vexity towards its axis, or any other fixed point, which, before, 
it turned its concavity towards. TA | ; 
If the curve turn back again towards the point wherice it firſt 
ſet out, the point of the flexure is particularly called the point of 
regreſſion, or retrogradation. ' See RETROGRADATION of 
curves. . | | 
Wolfius illuſtrates the uſe of the calculus differentialis in find- 
ing the point of contrary flexion in various kinds of curves. 
PoixnT, PuncTuM, in phyſics, is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible 
object of ſight, marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, or 


the like. add | 
popularly call a phy/ical point, which, in rea- 


This is what we 
lity, has parts, though thoſe parts are not here regarded. Of 
ſuch points does all phyſical magnitude conſiſt. 
This phyfical point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls the 
point ſenſible, and which he defines to be the leaſt particle of 
matter, or ſpace, we can diſcern. He adds, that, to the ſharpeſt 
eye, this is ſeldom leſs than 3o ſeconds of a circle, whereof the 
rn COONS. + 4 2 
OINT, in „ is a character to mark viſions 
of difcoure. | N | 
The point proper is what we otherwiſe call a full ſlop, or pe- 
as ens ſerves to denote the ſenſe complete, and the period 
ended. | - | 
Two points uſually mark the middle of a period, and ſhew a 
conſtruction complete, and the ſenſe to be perfect; yet inti- 
mating ſomething to come after it: this we call a cn. 
A point with a comma, called a ſemicolon, marks a ſenſe leſs 
complete than the colon; though authors ſeem to uſe them 
indifferently : nor are grammarians .agreed about their preciſe 
difference: - ' + | * 
Ibe comma, of virgula, marks a ſubdiviſion of a member of 
a period. | | | 


* 
* 


A Point of interrogation | marks ſomething to be pronounced 
in an higher tone, as intimating a queſtion aſked;  '_ 
A point of admiration | marks a ſudden ſurprize and wondet- 


G and accents were intirely unknown to the antients. 
In the antient Greek manuſcripts, the whole diſcourſe ſeems 
written with the ſame ſtroke of the pen; the words and letters 
being joined throughout... . .. + . 
In after-ti oints were invented, and added at the top of 
the letters, to ſhew when the ſenſe was finiſhed. Hence the 
ians, coming to retouch the old manuſcripts, thought 
b to add hs points and eee that he 
12s even obſerved plainly where they have added, by the 
difference of hands. | ans 2 
PoixTs, or vowel! PoinTs, in the Hebrew learning; are certain 
characters, which, in the writings of that language, ſerve to 


mark the vowels. | 9 
en antiquity of the points in the Hebrew makes the 
bject of a celebrated controverſy among the learned ; ſome 
maintaining their origin to be the ſame with that-of the He- 
brew lan 3; and others aſſerting them to have been firſt 
introduced by Eſdras, after the Babyloniſh captivity, when 
he compiled the canon, tranſcribed the books into the pre- 
ſent Chaldee character, and reſtored the purity. of the Hebrew 
text. D H Eg og it er norte 5 
Others will have them invented by the doctors of the ſchool of 
Tiberias, uſually called the Maſſoretes, five or ſix hundred 
ears after Chriſt.— The rabbin Elias Levita as the firſt who 
ſtarted this queſtion, in the laſt century; and maintained them 
to have been an invention of the Maſſotetes, for the eaſe of 
. thoſe, ho were to learn the Hebrew tongue. 
This ſentiment was eſpouſed by Capella, to whom alſo adhered 
Luther, Calvin, Caſaubon,; Scaliger, c. Buxtorf attacked 
Capella violently on this article, and gained a great number 
of divines on his ſide, who took the alarm, imagining it a 
ievons wound to the holy text, ta allow the-vowe/-phints to 
2 been added by the Maſſoretes, and not to have been ſound 
in the antient text; becauſe, without theſe, it is very difficult 
to fix the certain reading thereof. Vet, in the Samlaritan 
text, there is no point of vowel, nor in many of the moſt: an- 
tient Hebrew manuſcrip te. da 
is a mark or note antiently uſed to diſtinguiſh 
Hence we ſtiil call it ſimple counter-point; when a note of tlie 
' baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the treble; and figurative 


| e ee. when a note is ſyncopated, and one of the parts 
makes ſeveral inflexions of the voice or tone, while the other 
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makes it, yg for of two minims, 


'Potwr, in aſtronomy, is a term a 
marked in the heavens, and diſti 


I The four 
Gan 


F ge zenith undd nadir are the vertical points, 


elke 


The points, wherein the orbits of the planets cut the plane of 


te ech are called the nodes. 


The poiati, wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect, W esll- 
eld che ui, points, —Particularly. that, whence the ſun, 
pole, is called the vernal point.— 
7 8 And that, by which he deſcends to the ſouth pole, the aufen 


aſcends towards the north 


nal Point. 


E the/ecliptic, where the fun's aſcent above the 


rer fron is that, wherein the rays begin to diverge ; * 
, ion wa virtual focus. 
| Power of incidence is a point on the ſurface of « gab, or other 
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to certain parts or places 
iſhed by proper epithets. 
nts or diviſions of the horizon, viz. 
„ weſt, no#th, and fourth, are called the cardinal points. 
— Galle Ear, Wasr, &c. each under i its % 


ſemibreve, 


e 


pour of view, with regard to buildi 
Point at a certain diſtance from a b build, or other q 
wherein the eye. has the moſt ady View 

of the ſame. nd 


This point is uſually at a diſtance al to 
building. For an inſtance:—To — 1 Dy Wk 
at Py — We 


painting, ek; 


whole of the famous church of the invalids 
not ſtand at above 340 feet diſtance from it, which 
is height. To be able to judge of the — 2 


e or (gl x age arity of its 
s * cn: hops bo 


But to. examine the correAneſs of its profiles, and th 


of its ornaments, the eye ſhould only be diſtant the 
the Doric order, which is about 40 feet; if it be nent 


fook 


vague « or indeterminate has a different eſfeg 


4 j 
- 
9 4 «41 5 


| effect fron z i 
| and deſcent below it, terminate, are called the falfi- point of view; in that, in ng at a buildin | ; 
tial points. —Particularly the former of them the e//rvat or terminate point, the eye can only form an iden Ch " — 
mer point: the latter, the hrumal or winter point. . tude of its maſs, by comparing it with other buillug & PornT1 
Pony, in navigation and geography. —PomnTs of the horizon,'| cent to it. — 
or of the compaſs, are certain points, formed by the interſeQions PoinT of reflexion is a point on the ſurface of a glaſs, or oy All th 
of the horizon with vertical circles. | body, whence a ray is reflected. ofthe 
The number of theſe points, therefore, is really the fame with PoinT o & ae a point on the ſurface of a or ole the he 
that of the points conceryed in the horizon, i. e. infinite; tho', ſurface, wherein the refraction is comit 
in practice, we only diſtinguiſh thirty-two of them. Radiant FoinT. See the article RA DñIAN r. polxrn 
Some uſe point for the interſection of a vertical circle with a PoINTs,. in heraldry, are diviſions of the eſcutcheon into into le the er 
circle parallel to the horizon ; and even ſome, for the ſegment | ſometimes to, the number of q, ſometimes wg kt 
of a vertical, intercepted between the meridian and horizon, | ſome whereof are of one colour or metal, the others of @ velling 
or a cirele thereto. other; called alſo equipellent points. PoINTIN 
+ The . a point aſ- There is allo another, Dr ta- pie 
in a horizontal plane. eſcutcheon into pornts, which have ſeveral names and n NANCI 
A point of the compaſs is taken for a 32d part of the according to their ſeveral places.” This i: 
whole z or for an arch of 11 degrees 15 minutes: half of | There are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon, as mary Gunner 
which, v#z. 5 37 4, is called an hu point: and half of that, | Tab. Herald. . 28. A the dexter chief paint 
or 25 480 1, 2 er point. the middle chief point —C the ſiniſler chief. —D the | 
/ "Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into cardinal and colla- pant —E the fe/s point, called alſo the centre —F the 
- Feral. & the dexter baſe. —I the miſter baſe." 
Cardinal Pons are the interſeRtions of the horizon and meri- — baſe 
dian, called the north and ſouth points; and the interſections of | Columbiere makes the points, and their boli; . "mb 
e called the eat and weft. 2 | ; 
n * ; and} rep rere : 
are a quadrant, or 90 degrees, di from | given to; ſo don itſelf repreſents | 
| Culltral or 2 Poixrs are thoſe lying between the man that performed them; and the points An x ehe, 
cardinal points vhich are A. „ VIZ. ene * theſe letters, the parts of his body.— Thus, A,B ſome by 
ſtant from the two cardinals; as north ſouth-weſt, _ repreſent the head, in which the three great faculties hk others b 
Or ſecondary, —— — &# order, 6. D, the neck, where ornaments are chiefly borne: E, thee Some att 
eee ee carne? an the next primary, ec, See Escurchgox. one — 1 
_ . as north-north-eaſt ; or of the ſecond order, i. e. equidiftant Teuer is allo the name of an ordinary, ſomething like the ii tharides 
between a cardinal or primary and firſt ſecondary ; as north- {| - rifing frequently from the bottom of the eſcutcheon totes dome thi 
_ eaſt by north. very narrow, and only taking up two-thirds of the f td othier; 
The primary collateral points, are 45* diſtant from} eſcutcheon. 
| the cardinals; —— When the point ariſes. from the baſe, it is peculah: 
and next collateral ; and the ſecondaries of the point-rm-point, 
order 110 is from = cardinal, or firſt collateral „ DEETE when WSofunds fm the chief | 
cond. poſſeſfing two-thirds. of the chief, but diminiſhing s Ede p 
S + tte reps es * proaches the point of the eſcutcheon, though without > uſed to v 
4 ng out into | ing it. | Nay, wh 
They lay ) ne api echo, us char the , when they are ron is tin, or petit is bar, is when the point is placed ta Wot: to 
6 ie right tic wpud each other, as that the innermoſt is | verſe, in the ſituation of a bend or bar. | inſtance « 
hindered from being ſeen by the outermoſt. When it comes from the fides of the eſcutcheon, it i cured by t 
9 perſpective, is a term uſed for various x or places, called a point dexter or ſiniſter, according to its ſituation a ſhort tir 
| ry, peRtive p lane. Such are the + | The point dexter is commonly an abatement dn us of 
5 Te o or of the eye * is a point F on a HI ocio.—Point-champion-ten due for killing 2 | cure ſleep, 
"IS erſpett. fig. 12. 7 marked out — a right line O F, after quarter demanded. Point · in- point, a diminution be of opium 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the plane.— This is alſo | ing to a coward.— Point-plane, an abatement belonging Dr. Tan. 
called the * rene! lyar,. Cc. See DiminuTION. of ſeveral j 
| This punts in the ierſefion of th horizontal and vertical | Pot is alſo uſed in heraldry for the loweſt part of 6: ly doſed, 
- . See PLANE. | |. cheon, which uſually terminates in a point. known.— 
1 authors call this the e point; and give the name | PoinT-champain. See the article CMAUMT AWV. with alkal 
hes, or vi to the point wherein the eye is achally | In the French arms, the fleur-de-lyſes are two in dit f Pie, 1. 
and whats all the rays terminate 3 as O. See hereafter | one in point roots of cic 
a ee ant wha Pour is alſo an iron or ficel inflrument, uſed, wib 6s pans: dof 
Poner of diflance is a point, v. gr. por Q. in the horizontal | riety, in ſeveral arts: 4 Nolent hea 
tine neee, as Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, ſtone · cutten " Eramonii i 
15 the is from the ſame. ; ſoimt to trace their deſigns on the copper, , wood, ſton lyſteric cal 
| make OINT is a point taken at diſcretion in the line of diſtance, -  Statuaries, &c, have likewiſe points in manner of litled Fach, ar 
25 c uſed in the firſt forming or ſketching out their volt, dle its nar 
geometrical plane concur. Turners work or faſhion their common works betwe% rvulive « 
| Objedtv PoIxT, a point on a plane, whoſe repre- | points faſtened to the puppets. Ms ro Ie, | Clans 
ſentation is required on the perſpective plane. to the ends whereof are faſtened pieces of d | 
2 Accidental Pore. See the arti AccDenTaAl. OO . to pierce the precious ſtones withal. * 
Nele Ser the anide Vrevar. © | Poin'T, in the manufactories, i is a . 
„ Fomx, in optics.— The Por of concourſe, or aoextrince, is of laces wrought with the needle. call 
„ more uſually called the Sul ne eg of. Fan, mt dt France, point 4 - 
N e are diſti y the particular e ar realg 
2 N theory 


Pomey'i is Tomatinies alſo uſed for lace woven with de 
Engl eine, ws & . joe: ene 65 
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in architeQure. —Artbes bf the third Pont. 
7 2 PoINT. 2 article ARCH. 
of - See the article GAUGE. | NN 
-denotes a briſk lively turn or conceit, uſually 
at the cloſe of an gram. 7 SUED 
. k, in gunnery; denotes the ſhot of a gun Jeve 
Poe onal, — either mounting or ſinking the muzzle 
Eng point-blank, the ſhot or bullet is ſuppoſed to go di- 
| redly forward; in a ſtrait line, to the mark ; and not to move 
i — as bombs and highly elevated random - ſhots do. 
POINTED crowns. See the article CRoWN. 
PoINTED roof.. See the article Roor. N 
4, Po TED, among heralds, is that which has the extre- 
ties turned off into 2 by ſtrait lines. Columbiere calls 
It gien d. ed. N | EY 
700 N No! rn in grammar, the art of divid- 
ine a diſcourſe, by points, into periods, and members of pe- 
yr in order to facilitate the pronuntiation and underſtand - 
; See PUNCTUATION. | G 
pon rine, among ſeamen, the marking on the chart in what 
int or place the veſſel is. CR” 6, 
difficulty in pointing a chart ariſes from our ignorance 
8 e pilot eaſily finds the latitude, by taking 
the height of the pole; but, for the longitude, there is no 
coming at it, but by computation, which is always uncertain. 
pov r ING the cable is a ſea-term, denoting the untwiſting it at 
the end, and leſſening the yarn, and then twiſting it again, 
making all faſt with a piece of marling, to keep it from ra- 


NCE. | | 
This i done by means of a quadrant with a plumbet. See 


yelling out. : EE | 
tar-piece, ſo as to pay again any certain point. See ORD- 


- 


Gum QUADRANT, - 


POISON ®, in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome animal, 
, or mineral body, which renders it hurtful, and even 
mortal, to thoſe who take it, even in a {mall quantity. | 


- antiently uſed in an innocent ſenſe. See Potion. | 
Some define poi ſon to be any thing taken inwardly, whoſe pro- 


POISE. See the articles CounTERPOIsE, WATERPOISE, c. 


The word is derived from the Latin porio, draught ; and was | 


perties are contraty to thoſe of food, or to what they ſhould be 
in order to nutrition. | 


ſome by diſſolving the blood, others by coagulating it, and 
others by ee and deſtroying the bid parts. , 
Some attack, equally, all che parts; ſome only a particular 
one—Thus, the lepus marinus 1s an enemy to the lungs, can- 
tharides to the bladder, Sc. | TOY 
Some things, again, which prove po;/on to man, ſerve for food 
to other animals. — Thus, mandragora and henbane feed hogs, 
. kill man; and thus that —_ is 
me for goats, buſtards, and, as Galen ſays, for ſtarlings 
too. The caſſavi plant, Sir Hans Sloane tells us, poiſons un- 
prepared; but, prepared, is the common bread of the Weſt- 
es, particularly in Jamaica, and the hotter parts; and is 
uſed to victual ſhips. ©  - - | 
Nay, what is more, ſome * are not only ſood, but even 
phylic, to other animals.In the Phileſ. Tramſact. we have an 
inſtance of an horſe troubled with a farcy, which could not be 
cured by the moſt famed remedies, which yet cured himſelf in 
a ſhort time, by feeding greedily on hemlock. —Fontanus alſo 
tells us of a woman, 1 eat hemlock for ſome time, to pro- 
cure fleep, and with very good effect, though repeated doſes 
of opium had no operation. | | N 
Dr. Tant. Robinſon, in a letter to Mr. Ray, gives an account 
of ſevera] poiſonous plants, which, if truly corrected, or exact- 
ly doſed, he ſays, may prove the moſt powerful remedies 
known,—Thius the hellebores, incorporated with a fapo, or 
with 27 7 falts alone, are ſucceſsful in epilepſies, vertigoes, 
pales, lethargies, and manias.; doſe from 5 to 5 fs. The 
roots of cicuta, aſarum, and napellus, in agues, and periodical 
pans: doſe Bj to 3 ſs. The hyoſcyamus in hzmorrhages, 
volent heats, and inflammiations : doſe 9j to 5/5. The ſemen 
. anodyne, uſeful in vigilias, rheumatiſms, 
ſiteric caſes; Wc. doſe 537 to 5 /t. Elaterium, ſoldanella, and 
ao god iy EIS OS.  Ophan, condi 
tie quality, and is given, in g fes, in 
convlſive caſes, are, catarrhs, G 3 i 255 255 
Mucians diſtinguiſh three kinds of poiſons - 


es, ſcorpion, lepus märinus, Ge. 


| Fatale Poisons; lte, cicuta or hemlock helle . | 
SW. | lapellus, r,, as ACOr 255 * 5 85 bor much eleyaed 3 under the ok ov 
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realoal, &.. 


* theviy of the effects, 6peratiqhs, kr. of animal poiſons, 
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mal P01S08s, which are thoſe drawn from animals ; as, the | 


io), cutately and mechanically delivered by Dr. Mead, in | 
*markable caſes, the bites of a viper, tarantula, and mad | 


POISON 


POL 

dog. See his doctrine under the reſpective articles, TARAN- 
TULA, VIPER, and HyDRoeHoOBLA. 
The operation of vegetable poiſons, ſee delivered under the ar- 
ticle OriATr ES. | | 
As to mineral poiſons, they all bear ſo much analogy to that 
made of quick-filver in the common ſublimate, that their ope- 
ration will be eaſily conceived, from what we have already laid 
down under the heads MxRcURVY, and SuBLiMATE. 
They are all more or leſs dangerous, as their ſalts receive a 
* or leſs force from the metallic particles; and hence, as 

e moſt virulent may be mitigated, by breaking the points of 


the ſaline cryſtals, ſo the moſt innocent minerals may become 


corrolive, by combining them with ſalts, as is ſeen in the pre- 
parations of filver, antimony, iron, cr. 

The general remedies againſt poiſons are known by the name 
of antidotes,' alexipharmics, and alexiteriall. 


Counter Poisy. See the article CounTz poiſon, - 
To Po1$ON a piece, among gunners, is the ſame as to clog and 


nail it 105 See NAtLING; W 18 ] 
G, in law, the crime of adminiſtring poiſon to a 
perſon, whereby he dies. | 12 
his, by a law of Henry VIII. was made a ſort of treaſon; and 


the puniſhment doomed for it was, to be put alive into a 


caldron of water, and boiled to death. At preſent, it is only 
murder, or felony without benefit of clergy, if the party dies 


of the poiſon within a year and a day. 


Porsonobs waters. See the article WATER; n. 
POLAR, ſomething that relates to the poles of the world: See 


Fol k, and CixcumeoLaR, _ _ *P 
In this ſenſe we ſay, polar virtue, polar tendency, St. See 
PoLAkIr v. 


, 
* 


Pol Ak circles are two leſſer circles of the ſphere; parallel to the 


equator, at the diſtance of 23 deg. from each pole; ſerving to 
mark the beginning of the frigid zones. 


The polar circles are particularly denominated from their re- 


. - 


ſpective neighbouring poles, the arctic, and antarctic. 


Pol ax dials ate thoſe, whoſe planes are parallel to ſome great 


circle paſſing through the poles, or to ſome one of the hour- 
circles; ſo that the pole is neither elevated above, not depreſſ- 
ed below, the plane. *” POP 
Such dial, therefore, can have no centre, and conſequently its 
77 60 ſub-ſtyle, and hour - lines, are parallel. 
This, therefore, will be an horizontal dial to thoſe, who live 
under the equator or line. . 


Piiſons are of various kinds, and operate in various manners; To conſfirut a POLAR dial; ſee the article DIAT. 


Por Ax prejection is a repreſentation of the earth, or heavens, pro- 
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Dr. Halley ſhews, that the ſ 


. geography, and navigation z this, and the latitude of 


jected on the plane of one of the polar circles. 
LARITY, che quality of a thing conſidered as having 
es 


| y heating an iron bar, and letting it cool in a vertical poſture, 


it acquires a 4c: hin lower end becomes the north pole, 


the upper the ouch. ere 

Iron bars acquire a polarity, by being kept a long time in an 
erect poſture, even without heating, —T us, the bars of win- 
dows,. &c. are frequently found to have poles. Nay, a rod 
of iron acquires a polarity, by the mere holding it erect; the 
lower end, in that caſe, attracting the ſouth, end of a magne- 
tic needle, and the upper, the north end. But theſe poles are 
mutable, and ſhift with the ſituation of the rod. 


POLE *, Porus, Iloaes, in aftroflomy, ohne of the extremities 


of the axis, whereon the ſphere revolves; 


* The word is formed from the Greek eater; vertere] to turn. 


Theſe two points, each go deg. diſtane from the tos, ure 
the wor 


Called, by way of excellence, the poles af 


Wolfius defines the poles, thoſe points on the ſurface of the 
ſphere, through which the axis paſſes; ſuch are the points I 
and K (Tab. Iron. fig. 21.)—whereof that viſihle to us, or 
raiſed above our horizon, I, is called the arctic or north pole; 
and its oppoſite, K, the antarctic or ſouibh pale, 7.9. 


ö 5 — - — : "» * * 1 * 
Pol E, in geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, or one 
| of the points on the furface of our globe, through which the 


axis paſſes. See EARTH. 


| Such are the points P, (Tab. Fete. 1:); whereof that 


elevated above our horizon is called the ar&ic or north pole; 
and its oppoſite, Q, the 2 or fauth pole. 


hot as 


beams are inclined tothe horizon in an angle of 234 degrees; 
whereas, under the equinoctial, though the ſun becomes ver- 
tical, yet he ſhines no more than 12 hours, and is abſent 12 
hours, —Belides that, for 3 hours, 8 minutes, of that 12 


hours, Which he is above the hotizon there, he is not ſo 


* 4 


The altitude, or e 1 
intercepted between the pole and the horizon... .. 


tion of the pole, is an arch of the meridian 
To find this elevation is à very popular problem in 2 


4 
— 
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place, being always 0 ſame: ££41k ns 1 1 9 
. n 3 en nen N To 


1 


| ſtitial day, under the pole, is 2 
the equinoctial, when the ſun is in the zenith; 
in regard, all the 24 hours of that day under the pole, the ſun- 
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p O 1. 


PET” 2 r. polB With a quadrant obſerve 
* the 


meridian altitude of the pole-ſtar. ; 

Subtratt ateſt, and divide the difference 

” 2 the q — s diſtance from the pole; which, 
2 . altitude found, gives the elevation of the 


"Thur. Coup the younger, at Liſbon, in 1697- in the end 


ber, 7 — the greateſt meridian altitude 41 540 

The ſmalleſt 36 28.0%, the difference whereof is 4 37* 40”; 

one half whereof, 2* 18 50% added to the leſs, gives 389 46 
ſe the altitude of the pole of Liſbon. 

ee the pol, er with the meridian line, being 
te baſis of all aſtronomical obſervations ; to determine it with 
| the greater accuracy, the meridian altitudes muſt be corrected 

from the doctrine of refractions, hereafter to be delivered. 

By means hereof, * hereof, M. = aer 5 
poſed example, leaves the corrected alti 38945 2 

© Henes, A hf of th Jo being bee rom 0e 

? 4 N ho altitude of the equator. 

2. If the meridian altitude vf this ſtar exceed the alti- 
© tude of the equator; the latter, ſubtracted from the former, 

Jeaves the declination of the ftar northw 
| the ſtar be leſs than that of the equitor, the former, ſubtracted 

from the latter, leaves the ſtar's declination ſouthward. | 
| Br Hooky and ſome others, imagined'rhe height of the ole, 
and the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in re of 

thoſe on the earth, to be from what they antiently 

were. But N. Caſſini thinks there is nd for ſuch a ſur- 


- miſe; but that all the Uifferehice we now find in the latitudes | 


Wren of the ent 1 
the inaccuracies” ie antient bbſervations. s 
_ Indeed, it is 9 I they ſhould err in their | 


_ confidering What in nents they uſed.” He adds, it is pro- 
 bable'theie — ſome variation in the height of the pole; 
| but, ks think; this e 
this will vaniſh, after it is arrived to its higheſt difference. 


vort in ſpherics, is a point equal diſtant from every part of | 
. e of the ſphere ; as the cen- 
e | 


Or, pole is 4 point o diſtant from the plain of a circle, and, 
in a line pafing perpendicularly through the cenzre, called 

＋ the axis. <4 
The zenith and nadir are the poles of the korizon—The, 
Pal ef the" equator are the ſame with thoſe of the ſphere or 


obe.. 
Pons of the ecliptic are two py Ven the ſurface of the ſphere, 
209 th want — the world, and go* diſtant | 


Porns, de e 22 in a load - tone, correſpond- 
" to the poles of the world; the one poin to the north, 
A e oin * . 
5 Fader broken n evt io many ggg. jr — — 
Weed. for oe a magnet be diſected by a 
| e che two point beſore joined, will be 
F one in each 
Id touch a ticedle, Oe. chat pary intended for the north end i 
touched with the ſouth Pole ok the magnet, ang that intended 
for the ſouth end with the north pole. 


A piece of iron 2 a ht only halding i it upright; 


ſouth þ le is made; 2 and whatever way wye 
fouth: pole, ies always —- north 


ones. 
5 heated, and left 10 cool noritiwatd, 
De, Gilbett fy, becomes fixed north pole ; if ſouthward, a 


fired ſouth this doth-not hold in all caſes. ——If the 
end be coo Feld downward, or to the nadir, it acquires 
- ſomewhat more „than if cooled horizontally to- 


wards the north ; but the beſt way is to cool it a little indlived_ 
ts the north. ignitions do not avail to this purpoſe 


Dr, Power fa ys; that, if we hold a rod northwards, and hammer 
* the north end in that ion, it will become a fixed north 

And contrarily, if you hammer the ſouth end. What 
i of hammering, is to be likewiſe underſtood of filing, 


8 ee Nr been. 
© The more heavy ogra apa are; ceteris paribus, 05 


vi wilt eee blows do as 72 


. imo 
either mutable 


| Ola and have all fixed north 


n New drills 


« "28 2. or weak" north pale. Drilling with ſuch a one ſouth- 
42K ware Oy; it is a chance if you produce a fixed ſouth | 
much leſs i 


Arid fouth downwards; but, if drill 
S thr 


2 © "Nw — | 


it in a poſition Wy 


dy holdi 


few minutes, 
25 8 itſelf will not make a fixed 
*. 


10 us. in the pro- 


Ii the altitude of 


and d are inverted as th e | 


Fire deſtroys 60 fuxed poles ; but ite 


ror 


Mr. Ballard tells usz dur, in ſix or 1 drills made 


his face; the bit af each became det The 

. we. . 7 ec a north Pele, merely by hard. a 

OLE of @ glaſs in optics, is the thickeſt f | 

+ thinneſf of a concave glaſs. 5: abs comet, @; — 

the be truly ground, the le will be exact ; 

dle of its ſurface. d © A TY f oy 

p This N alſo called the vertex of the glaſs, 105 
OLE, in ſurveying, is a meaſure containing 16 fe 

Gated alfo Pe, and Scbetimes rad. 21 

Pot x- Sx an, or Pot. an Sr An, is a ſtar of the ſecond m Tbe 0 


. bog — of Urſa minor, or the Little Bear,” 
ts lon Flamſteed makes I "y : 
660 4 x . 245 4 105 its latituc 
The nearneſs of this ſtar to the le, whence it ha 
it never ſets,” renders it of yaſt fervice in navigation, Gs fir 
determining the meridian line, the elevation of the pole, and 
conſequently the latitude of the place, &c. 2 
POLEN, in our antient cuſtoms, a ſort of ſhoe, ſharp & - 
H at the point. J 


is faſhion was ff ben up in the time of ki 
Rufus; the picks being made ſo long, that they TH mY 
to the knees, with filver or golden y By 4 The gr. 
They were forbidden by flat. an. 4. Ew. IV. cap. ſterdam 
Auris crimum, tunc luxus veſtium, tunc * e om | own vel 
cuatis aculets inventus e Almeſb. in Will. II. are the 


POLEMICAL *, len lire, an epithet applied to bon f 
controverſy, eſpecially thoſe i in 8 5 is * 1 


The word comes from the Greek 7024 uec, war, battle * 
ger's exercitations againſt Cardan make a pure polinical bob. 


L208 , polemital divinity, for controverſial, Ec. 
POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, an oblique kind of — 


glaſs, contrived for the ſeei . 1 he 
reQly before the eye. ory, ? | Py vi: bo 
It was invented by Hevelius, i in * who gave Krün 
from — ese, battle; 37. whe it may be of uk 
3 in E rene duels, S.. 
kind are thoſe now known among us unde 
N name — ogling-glaſſes, or opera- glaſſes, through which ce 
ſees a in appearing to look at another. 
Conftruion o the POLEMosCoPE.—An etope willen pole 
NN the tube be but crodked, like a rectangular figho 
M (Tab. Tear fig. 79:13 and between the object gi 
AB and the firſt eye-glaſs GH (if there be ſeveral) be pla 
1 manner as that the mirror is incind 
to the horizon. at an angle of 452 and its reflected ina 
found in the focus of the eye 
For, by this 1 means, objects, ſi E n lens AB 
will appear the ſame as if the mirror K were away, ind tl 
object-glaſs, with the 3 were directly oppoſite to the 
| e lll. 
4h defired.to to look jnat O,. not at hl, another plan u. 
ror N muſt be 
POLETA, in our e law:books, fignifies ; the bal o i 
foot. Tres ortilli ſeindantur de pede anteriori | fine e 
Par. anne 1215. | 
POLEY, in medicine. Sas the article PoLiuM. | 
POLICY *, or PoLiTY, Nearrere, the laws, orders, and reg 
lations, . the conduct and government of fn 
and communities. 5 


* The word if Gre ka being derived from bed 
ru, civitas, city or ſtare. 


| In the „ policy is uſed in oppoſition to parbarin- 
fer any have different kinds af thus the ge 
Athens differed from that of Sparta. 4 
Loyſeau obſerves, that policy prope ſignifies the courſe 
.- adminiſtration of juſtice in a city. The direction of the a 
of London is in the hands of the lord mayor. 5 
At Paris, they have a chamber of 22 where people ac 
þally accuſed for contraventions of Poli. | 
T Some divide policy into two 2 agoranomy, that rea 
affairs of merchandize; and a/fynomy, that concerns * 
| 28 and judiciary government of the citizens. Some 
cid branch, viz. wh Fenn 


* 183 


— 


Dee ECCLESIASTICAL. e Sollh..” - 
bel | 8 
berief ws on eee 4] lh 0 
32 reby a perſon takes upon W hpimſelf the 22 4 i pole d 

voyage; ER ten, eee e Part ie! 
. 4 may the veſſel, its equipage, ta 3 
ing, lading, &c. either from t ſhipwrecks, f her 74 
3 fire, war, feptizals, &c. in part or in whole, in con” , while th. 
of a certain ſum of ſeven, eight, or ten per cent. * b vithing 
according to the riſque run ; Which ſum is paid down! | Fer 
aſſuret by the affuree, upon his figning the polig. ther 1 tec ey 
„There are aſſurances for the ding, ſome for 1 i kind of > 
ing, and ſome for both j or for a limited tima; fi 5 inch l 
maintain, that the time ought neyer to be lit an 2 
8 thet 


ey Ws ne W 


901 


" 


; | roprietor, or agent; the ef- 
: bio m d vel. 1. the maſter ; thoſe of the 
« Ang are to be loaden or unloaden; the port 


21 


Fits 
0 
1 


ines aſſured be loſt, the aſſuree muſt 
at in form; declaring he ſurrenders 
on his paying the ums aſſured in 


* 
: 


ZE 
4 


8 


f 


r aſſurances is aſctibed to the Jews, at the 
nk France, in 1182. who are ſaid to 
a means to facilitate the tranſporting of their 
term policy is Spaniſh, and comes from poli pa, 
the practice comes from the Italians, and the 
. who, derived it originally from the Latin 
promiſe, —Some ſay the merchants of Marſeilles 
the firſt who ſet on foot I 
dy Iwo were given by word of mouth, poli- 
itz it being ſuppoſed the aſſure: would enter them in 
is ledger; but, of late, that ho is become leſs frequent 
— ' they have been made conſtantly in writing. 
1 _—_— not only the Dutch traders inſure their 
own veſſels ; but, what is inknitely more conſiderable, ſuch 
the riches, reputation, c. of the inhabitants, as to en- 
— the — of merchants of other countries to prefer 
to their own countrymen, and to aſſure with the Dutch, 
when it would be much eaſier for them to find aſſurers at 
home;/ or in the ports where the veſſels are laden. 
The number of inſurers at Amſterdam is not above 50 or 60 
perſons: yet is their wealth and character ſuch, that a man 
never fails of an aſſurer, be their countries or ports what they 


ill, the ever ſo rich, or — ever ſo.imminent. | 
” inſurance, or france, of honſes, is an inſtrument 


8 
— 
+. A 
t*s 


175 
5 
; 


9 
Ez 


Fit 


weſt 


W 


£5 


unity of perſons, take on themſelves the riſques and 
— — their furniture, in whole, or in 
part, Sc. from fire, on oonſideration of a certain ſum, or 
ſums, to be paid by the aſſurer, according to the terms of the 


The infurance from fire is now a 
and we have a number of foci erected into corporations 
for that a , . © 

ier of inſurance of lives, is an inſtrument whereby a ſoci 

of perſons erected into a corporation, &c. oblige themſelves 
to pay a certain ſum of money, . 25 an hundred pounds, 
upon the death of a perſon whoſe life they aſſure, in conſi- 
deration of a ſum of money, e. gr. one guinea paid quarterly, 
to the aſſurers, during the life of the ſaid perſon aflured. ' 
The ality is under the ſeal of the office, and intitles the 
perſon in whoſe favour it is ted, to make good his 
win, acering tothe ener ofthe articles, or by: ws, of 


There have alſo been lately ſet on foot policies of aſſurance of 


ar piece of commerce; 


tap rr EX 


= from death, damages in travelling, diſcaſes,' bein 
alen, Sc, in which caſes the affurers are to make them | 
b the aſſurees, t. C 1 | 1 


kerr of Poricv. Sec the article Orricxk. 5 | 
LICY, in letter-foundery, is ſometimes uſed for a rule that 


I 


. 
- 


dnt; i. e. to determine how many, in 
eule get, there are to be of each particular 


d for m, thi 


Ho) 


wur . | PEEL 8 | 
UOPTRUM, vr Poyorrzon, in optics., See Pour. 
MEASURE, Ce. ” | 1 * 

— + an inftrument called alſo a burniſher, uſed for 
RY wveted ; and matters of other kinds proper to take a 


e pier is different in the difcrdac arts and manu So- 
& The gilders uſe an iron poliſber, to prepare their metals 
lth after 


: 


ding. 


der, to faſten it ; 1d 
e, while the n-it to another piece of wood held in the 
* Withinſide, is what prope! 
n a triangular piece 25 with 


with emery and putty. 


ce, and whither 3 as alſo the time, the riſques, and the, 


is kind of commerce. | 


on the model of that for veſſels; whereby a perſon, | 


— 


quates the number of letters of each kind in a complete | 
x 8 to the 
por inſtance, in a font of an hundred thouſand characters, 
here are to be five thouſand for , a thouſand for a, three 
thirty only for &, as many, or a little more, 
ity, and a; and in proportion for the other letters, the | | 
ml Spicy the Init} Wtters, Points, Fomiia's, | 


LUSH Coins, Meofures, &c. See the articles Corn, Monzr, | 


urniſhing gold, filver, and other metals, when | __ 


*» 4 


Siding ; and the blood-ſtone, to give them the bright | 
e by the wikers of ſpurs bits, b. is part | 
wall Aro ofa ye Bowyer pt 

2 with a wooden handle at one end, and an hock 


and, therefore, advances 
. obſervations of Mr. Greg. 


the great Wheel; and it is on theſe they poli ä f 


"119. Cunms, - © 


* 


= 


felis, Works, een 
Nr ed in een 


POLITICAL Arithmetic is the 


rents of lands in Holland, are to 


in England 4000000 . — That the profits 
the people, is 26000000 J. 
* e amount to about 1200000. That the corn ſpent in 


— — 


Some of the od are, —T 


POL 


from all theſe, They conſiſt of two pieces of wood ; the ont 
flat, covered with old hat; the other Jong; and half round, is 
| faftened on the forme?; whole edge it exceeds, on both ſides, 
by ſome inches; which ſerve the wotkman to take hold of; 


and to work it backwards and forwards by. D 

The poliſbers uſed by ſpectatle · makers are, pieces of wood a 
foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and half 
thick, covered with Fa caſtot-hat ; whereon they iſh the 
ſhell and horn frames their ſpeRacle-glaſſes are to be ſet in. 


POLISHING; the art of giving a gloſs, or luſtre; to a thibg; par- 


ticularly a precious ſtone, marble, glaſs, a mirrour, or the like. 
PGoLisHinG of Glaſſes, Lens's, c. ſucceeds the grinding there- 

of, See GRINDING, | | 

The poliſhing of a mirrouris the laſt preparation given it, with 

ry Or Paley. a . 

For the poliſhing of diamonds, c. fee LADA x. 


POLITICAL *, on, ſoniething that relates-ts policy, 


or civil government. 
The word is formed from the Greek w, ti vilai city. = 
In this ſenſe we lay, political intereſts, political views, political 


diſcourſes, c. | ba +54) 
ication of arithmetical calcu- 
lations to political uſes and ſubjects; as the public revenues, 
number of people, extentand value of lands, taxes, trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, or whatever relates to the power, 
ſtrength, riches, &c, of any nation or commonwealth, 
The chief authors who have attempted calculations of this 
kind are, Sir William Petty, Major Grant, Dr. Halley, Dr. 
Davenant, and Mr. King: the principal points ſettled 
by ”m_ are XN . | though hy 
ccording to Sir William Petty's com i e 
land of Holland and Zaland 4 23 
nor that of France leſs than 8000000, yet the former are 
near a third part as rich and ſtrong as the latter. That the 
oſe in France, as 7 or 8 
to 1.— That the people of Amſterdam are 4 of thoſe of Paris 
or London z which, according to him, do not differ above a 
20th part from one another. That the value of the ſhipping 
of Europe is about two millions of tuns, whereof the Engli 
have 500000, the Dutch gooooo, the French x00000; the 
Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes, and Dantzickers, have 2500003 
and: Spain, Portugal, Italy, c. about as much.— That 
the value of goods then exported yearly from France into all 
parts, was quadruple of that exported into England alone; 
and, conſequently, in all, about 5000000 /. What was then 
exported out of Holland into England, was worth 300000 . 
and what was exported thence into all the world, 1 8000000. 
I raiſed by the French king, in time 
of peace, is about 64 milli ing; and that the moneys 
raiſed in Holland. and Zealand are 2100000 J. and in 
all the provinces together about 3000000 . That the people 
of England are about 6000000; and their expences, at 7 l. 
per annum an head, 420000001. or Bo0000 1, a . 


the rent of the lands is about 8 millions, and the intereſts and 
profits of the eſtates as much. The rent of houſes 


of the labour of all 
yearly. —That. in Ireland the 


ngland, at 5 f. the buſhel. for wheat, and 25. 6 d. for bar- 
ley, amounts to ten millions per annum.—That the navy of 
| (then) required 36000 men to man it, and other 

and ſhipping about 48000.—That in France, to ma- 
nage the whole ſhi 


and Dutch have any commerce, are not above lions. 


—- T hat the value of commodities ann 


whole caſh of England, in current money, was then about 


60000001. ff 


Wm. Petty's numbers are not to be intirel ed upon; . 
others of his own, founded on the 

| at the land of England is 
39 millions of acres. That the number of people, according 
* account, is about 3443000 ſouls, they increaſing 

a made 


Be fe 


— 
* 


25 | of r00 at 76 years end —And that London doubles itieff in 


OK make of v on the | 
„ —— that oelibacy ought to be | 
300.114 way by all wiſe governments; and 


o 


200d: thoſe in the other cities and market- POLITICS e, Potrrice, u the firſt pan 
| het in reckons ue 530 or ethics, conſiſting of the governing and 1 00 of oy, 


70000 and thoſe in the at 
he ac 


handlets, at wore Bel The rent of the l 
A Td the houſes and buildings | 


N annum.—The produce of all kinds of grain he | 


5000 l. in a year moderately plenti- 
fd. —The ret of the ca -lands, annually, ren any 
"their net uce above 9000000 {.— rent 
ſture, A woods, foreſts, commons, beaths, c. 
lor 3 -—— The annnal produce by cattle, in butter, cheele, 
and milk, rr of the 


o0d, about 
odt——Of he tallow and hides, a Gut 600099 1—Of 


ae. — The value of the woollen manufacture made e here 

is about 8000000 J. per mn; and our exports of all kinds 
2 rem amount to above 2000000 /. 

per anmem.—The annual income of „ on which the 

« whole people live and ſubſiſt, and out o Which taxes of all 
kinds are paid, is now about 4 J. chat of France, 

5 810000007. and that of H 18250000 /. | 
Major Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mortality, 
omit, that there are 000 ſquare miles of land in Eng- 
land. That in England Wales there ate 4600000 ſouls... 
That the of London are about 640000; being one | 
fourteenth part of the people of England, — That in England 
andW ales are about 10000 pariſhes.-- That there area 5000000 
bo bokug e vin. about four acres. 

- to every head but 64 out of 100 of the children born 
are livin at 6 years old. — 

16 nn 100 at 26 years end.— That 


but 16 at 36 but 10 out of 100 at 46 
I Ter ber 6 b out of 100 at 56 years end. That 
6 — three out of 100 at 66 years end. And „ e 


about 64 years. 

Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate proportion, 
n „that there are 
between 16 and 26, chan of any other 


wn that as a ſuppoſition, he infers, that 


ſhew the proportion of the probability of | 
70 years. 


lives to be 70, than that a 
chrice as probable, that one of 9 lives to be 70, as that 
, + a'new-born child does, &c;—That the odds is 5 to 4, that 
dne of 25 dies before one of 16 
ſtill as the ſquare roots of the ages 
before one but of 25 years of age; and ſo on, according 
20 any declining age, 10-70, "compared with a « number be, 4 
teen 4 and 5, which is the root of 21, the law-age. 
Dx. has made a 
- "the ity of mankind, from a curious table of the births 
and burials, at the city of Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia; with 
dn attempt to aſcertain the price of annuities upon lives. 
1 calculated thence, bliſhed in 
1 K 1 le: g 
$5 1. 0 m an Or „ of the 
— erat foyer” Pod an wh nd al 
Ai ——— 7 Ta 


. ſnew in what number of years it | 

— — ——— „ 
a man of thirty years 

en and twenty - eight n 

wb; —̃ñ— And the 

823 eames, 1 two or 

very good oblerrations: 


+ Prom-4 the Whole he makes two 
How juſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of 
v4 — or tn pp, hte all of le thr ue an 
da not live above years, 
ng . 


-  Rlinted 8 as it is from 
, — iffic 2 he 


_ . - thoſe-who/have numerous families of children ought to be | 
f . 6 


————— 2 


"pag - thas of makes wat females, &c. bes under the x 2 . 
aan, Moa ratiry, &c, 
e Grin, ze beach Ce. 2 


41 0 


but 40 of 100 are alive at 


That it is 6 to 5 
chat one of 36 years old 7 


very exaRt eſtimate of the degrees of | | 


The two firft parts, he obſerves, are well 


Doria: Lipſius, > ja in whi 


N e. See the article Acaps 
E v7 


POLIUM , Porr, a medicinal plant, - Which minus 


{ 


NN See Supplement, article Pol rium. 


2011 their votes, or voices, at an election. 


PoLLARD, or POLLENGER,in. agriculture, is applied wid 
are contradiſtinguiſhed 
104155 in anatomy, denotes either the 


f ict A duc tor. See the article ABducros, 
PorLIcIisAaducter. See the article Appucrok. 


P 0 


for the maintenance of the public ſafe ag of tos 
and good morals. See Ernics, A eee 


. The word is formed from the Greek of, cj, 2 


The lord Bacon divides politi into three parts, wi 
to 45 thereof, or the three os r. 
bent on thole who have the adminiftration; viz, bw 


ervation of the ſtate; the happineſs and flour; 
bp inlargement of its — Ping oft 


authors; but, Nen the third, there is a d wha 
_— this, therefore, among the numbe 


r of the 
es us a ſpecimen of an eflay to ſupp] ve 
ve ſeveral ſyſtems of A by Arie, Mats 


laſt — 18 noting pe 
con being junctions of the author's own ; the the bel 


quotations. 
or Pobicy, Seethe article Pol ir. 


gredient in | the treacle of Andromachus 


It has its name from the Groth awe, 
the heads of the po/ium of the antients, white b 


rides; and the leaves, according to Pliny, — Dit 
It grows in mountainous places, and is thence denon 
. montanum.— The tops of its branches are re eſteemed chi 
proper to. promote urine, and the menſes, and to 


a term uſed in antient writings for the head, 
The word is, doubtleſs, formed from pole ; this part part ley 
as it were, the pole of the microcoſm. 
Hence, to poll is to enter down the names of perſons wh 


LLARD hunters, a or male 
caſt its 1 "s Geer, wii 


trees as have been freq i or lopped; by wi 


om timber-trees, 


according as ei er manus, or pedis, is des 


Extenſer POLLIC1s brevis, and longus. See the article En 


Flexor Polzici brevis, and longus, See the article FLaxg, 
POLL-MONEx, or capitation,.. a. tax impoſed by 


| 1 — that ene of 16 years of age 
it is 4 times more li one age | 
of one year old does. —lIt is | 


and 


| 


relating to the number of births and burials, | POL 


op! 
1 PoLLux is 


* 3 e d pe or fall, we according to his de 


men from 14. 
ETG TIN. 5. Por lurie, the) eaft of profaning a temple 


— 


1 


'. "and titillations, raiſed by art, to produce emiſſion, 


W» 
4 


FP 


SOR, 


r on the perſon, or head, either on Wk 
ee Ih n mark af diſinfin;q 


quality Sc. 
us, hg 12 every ſubject in the ky 


: duke 1004. marquis 894, — ol, 
2 101, &c. and every fi e 
This was no new ta as by former 
| my — that anno 1 _— 


fr. Why, . 
in is remains, of ns, ſays, there was 1 


onal tribute, call tatie, A 
5755 or 6 I 3. jy pedo il 


N church to be polluted by the 
a blood, „ therein ; ang require ib beg 


- The 8 held polluted the touch of deal 
or of the menſes'of women; ——— 
See the laws hereof in Levitiw, | | 
Tue Indians are ** mrs on the head of alis 
they break all the ls which thoſe of another repay 
dank out of, or even only touched; and drain all the 
out of a pond à ſtranger has bathed in. 
POLLUTION, or Self-Po OLLUTION, is "allo uſed for the 
or defiling of one's own body, by means of laſcivious in 


We read in Seri pture, that O 
eyes, by ſpilling thei! fed en the wound; whe 
ot Ps ſome are voluntary, othen iu 


and, as ſome cn 


Miner Poi Lurton, is an involi ry millet fu 
either a wo ge ange of the wey 
1 the kd her e and irritating; on 

m a we 
* prope in the cf 


The Romiſh church ate 

OTE, 18 ny LIT 
ion 
D img 

Semin, or the Tinh, 1 


of the 


— — —— OOO CO III OTE OS ——ñ—ñ— . — ͤ ꝓöü⁴¹⁴ä all WO — — 


b 01 04 Co 
ee eng of the hind-twin, named Pollux,—Its | In theRomiſh church this diſqualifies a man for the epiſcop | 
ſts Cr WR ; its latitude 6* 39' 27 N. See | POLYGLOTT *, wovwyau7]&, among divines 1 = 


_ 2 5 chiefly denotes a Bible printed in ſeveral _ 

1 . s rc . ASTOR. * p / | 
er all 1 | or daſtard, wanting 9 RO CEO SOS Fears, vom, 
POLTR 8 any thing great or noble. | 


courage to perform an) from the French, who, according to | The firſt Polyglett Bible is that of cardinal Xim printed 
The word bu it & pollice truncate; becauſe, antiently, | in 1515. at Alcala de Henares; and commonly called. the 
.#- ing to the wars, cut off their | Bible of Complutum, or the Complutenſian Bible. 
u going | Wo | It contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphraſe on the 
with more probability, derives it from the Ita- Pentateuch, the Greek verton of the LAT. and the n 
But my "oh d that from poltro, a bed; becauſe tmorous, Latin verſion. 1 ; | 
hf ' as people uſually take pleaſure in a-bed.--He In this Polyglett there is no other Latin verſion from the He- 
Pl. thatthe Italian, poltro, is again derived from the Ger- brew, beſide this laſt; but there is added another literal one 
Wiler a pillow, . : from the Greek Septuagint.— The Greek text of the New 
man Jocks to derive the word from the Italian poltro, colt; | Teſtament is here printed, without accents, to bring it 
— 's readineſs to run away. nearer to the original of the apoſtles, or, at leaſh, to the 
— x, in falconry, is a name given to a bird of prey | moſt antient copies; wherein there are no accents found. | 
ger 2 we 2 ons of his hind toes are cut off, where- At the end is added, an apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, 
in his chief force and armour lay; in order to intimidate him, | and indices, or tables. —The chief author, Ximenes de Ci- 
— tis flying at great game. r I neros, cardinal, and archbiſhop of Toledo, in his dedication 
A YACOUS 1068 * inſtruments contrived to multiply | to 12 X. obſerves, that it was neceſſary to give the 
nde; as multiplying-glafſes, or polyſcopes, do the images | holy Scriptures in their originals ; there being no tranſlation, 
wary a. See PHONICS. how ſoever, that can render them y. Sj 
* The word h compounded of the Greek, 09\vs, much ; and The ſecond Pohyglett is that of Philip II. printed by Plantin, 
rants, ads; I bear” © + - at Antwerp, in 1572. and the care of the edition impoſed on 


»OLYANTHEA #, a collection of common- places in alpha- | Ari 


Arias Montanus. | 
; 00 reachers, c. of In this, beſides every thing in the Bible of Complutum, there 
condos bt one; ee are added, the Chaldee — on the reſt of the Old 
Aut, much and | ament, e Fentateuch, with a Latin tranſlation of 
* The word is formed i nach of ne igniicancy with | hoſe paraphraſes. Io this Pohglett is likewiſe a very literal 
2 * or Keile. 4 __ 1 the 8 _ for the uſe of thoſe wha 
Dominic Nanni de | have a mind to learn the Hebrew Jan . 1 
The firſt uber of the pate e on by Barth. As to the New Teſtament, beſide the Greek and Latin of the 
m— And Franc. Torſius; and, fince theſe, by Jol. Bible of Alcala, in this edition there is added an antient Syriac 
jus, under the title of Pohanthea nova, 1613. verſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew characters, with points, 
OLYANTHUS *, or PoLYANTHIUM, a garden-flower, of | f facilitate the reading thereof to thoſe accuſtomed to read 
te primroſe Kind. The word is alſo uſed, in general, to de- Hebrew.—To the Syriac is likewiſe added a Latin one, com- 
4 or produces ſeveral or many flowers. * r 
El c r the Pohylott of Antwerp, is added a more copious 
| | , flor, flower. 6 een _ apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, &c. than in that of 
t. I , 3 2 2 Sy medicine Complutum ; with ſeveral little treatiſes judged neceſſary for 
* Pn . Clearing up the more difficult paſſages in the text, _ 
wy * — "ful Seng, maln, The third Polyglatt is that of M. le Jay, printed at Paris in 
moch; and 7pmF05, ail, uſeful. 2 1 1645. which has this advantage over that of Philip II. that it 
1 POLYCHREST is a compound ſalt, made of equal parts of | has the Syriac and Arabic verſions of the Old Teſtament, with 
— and ſulphur, laid on à crucible, firſt heated red- 8 2 In the r it has likewiſe the 
OLYEDRON, See the article POI ED RON. We — characters. ee 5 
OLYGAMY *, Toavy<ju, à plurality of wives, or huſbands, | As to the New Teſtament, beſide ev ing in the P pee 
held by the ſam he ſame ti * | qe vor boars ugh 
by e man, or woman, at the ſame time. of Antwerp, here is added an Arabic tranſlation, with a Latin 
* The word is formed from the Greek, <%Av, multum ; and | interpretation. But here are wanting the apparatus, and the 


yeun, acer, wiſe. - , -grammars and dictionaries, which are in both the former Po- 
Pghgamy is prohibited among Chriſtians ; but it was allowed, | Iglotts; which renders this great work very imperfect. 
by divine appointment, among the Jews; as it is ſtill among fourth * is that of London, printed in 1657. : 
the Mahometans. iis. called Walton's Polyglatt, from the author of the edition, Br 


Major Grant obſerves, that the males and females brought 4 Brian Walton, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. | 
ino the world are neatly on a balance, only abating for a little | This is, indeed, leſs magnificent than that of M. le Jay. 
excels on the fide of the males, to make. up for the extraor- | with regard both'to the ſize of the paper, and the beauty of 
dinary thereof in war, and at ſea: whence it evi- 


” che characters; but is, in all other reſpects, preferable being 
— dently follows,” that hature only intends one wife, or one | both much more ample, and more commodiaus. i ** 
hulband, for the ſame perſon ;-ſince, if they have more, ſome | In this the vulgate is printed accordi to the reviſed and cor- 
_ others muſtigo without any at all. | | - rected edition of Clement VIII. which is not done in that of 
Hence he concludes, that the Chriſtian law, which prohibits | Paris, where the vulgate is printed as it ſtands in that of 
ne cf ram, is more agreeable to the law of nature, than the | An before chat correction. © 
ing ol Mahometan ; and we may add, than the Jewiſh law, which | This h contains an interlineary- Latin verſion of the 
$7 wegen ehren. n ae Hebrew text; whereas the Paris edition has no other Latin 
l et delden has proved, in his Lr Ebraica, that plurality of verſion from the Hebrew, beſide the common vulgate : agai 
diols we wus allowed of, not only among the Hebrews, but alſo | the Greek Septuagint printed in this Pehrber is not the fame 


lng {MN other nations, and in all ages.——It'is true, the an- Wich that printed in the Bible of Complutum, which was re- 
den Romans were tore ſevere in their motals, and never | tained in the editions of rp and Paris, but the Greek 
At; though it was not forbid among them: and | text of the edition of Rome. To which are added, the ya- 
Autony is mentioned as the firſt who took the liberty | rious readings of another very antient Greek copy, called the 
F two wives, «0,141 Tave ; | -  Mlexdndrian, becauſe brought from Alexandria. 8 
8 it decame frequent in the empire, till | The Latin verſion of the Greek of the Sep int, is that pub- 
wn ur of Theodoſtus, ius, and Arcadius, who firſt } liſhed by Flaminius Nobilius, by authority of pope Sixtus V. ; 
Ya. ted it d * 83 5 the em 01 n ound ſome parts of the Bible 
"man, by an edit, -permitte: ubjeAs"of the | in the Ethiopic and Perſian ; nothing whereof appears in any | 
door fo Pleaſed, to wm ſeveral wives: nor does it | Co WES ab 3 , * 8 
* mom eſiaſtiral hiſtory of thoſe times, that the | | Laſtly, this edition has the advantage of preliminary diſcourſes, 
8 of polygamy. - called prolegomena, on the texts, both of the originals and ver- 
row there are ſome even the Chriſtian caſuiſts, | -fions ; with a volume of various readings of all the Ufferent 
"al not look on polygamy as in itſelf criminal.” Jurieu ob- editions. : | 


LI " 5 


— 


— 


c 


* hat the prohibition of polygamy is a poſitive law; but To the number of the Polyglatts may likewiſe be added, the > 
ale 4, n may be;/exemped by ſovereign neceſſity. two Pentateuchs, printed by the Jews of Conſtantinople, in 
overſy de, that the example of the is a very four languages 3 but all in characters. 2 


| argument in favdur of polygamy. In ope of theſe Pentateuchs, printed in 1551. is found me 
toon we had, fome year — artful treatiſe pub- Hebrew text, in large charaQers; on one ſide whereof is the 
Pn, Of of x plurality of wives, unger the tide of | Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, in middling characters; and, 
* 971 'Tumphatriz; the author whereof aſſumes the | on the other r compoſed by a 
Nai Yus Aletheus; but his true name was Lyſerus:- 1 acob de Tous, fo called from the city where he 
Wa ve bf Saxony.— It has been anſwered by ſeveral. | lived, —Belide theſe three columns, the Arabic paraphraſe of 
nes, = alſo uſed, in the canon-law, for a plurality of - Saadias Gaon is printed in ſmall characters, at top of the 
"eg only had kassel. or one at a time. pages; and x boa is added th commentary of Raſch. 
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POL 
Theater Pipe wo rind 


er,— The 

is in the middle, a tranſlation into the vulgar Greek on one fide, 

and a Spaniſh tranſlation on the other. Theſe verſions are 

| both in Hebrew characters, with points to determine the pro- 

nuntiation. At top of the page is is aJded the Chaldee paraphraſe 
of Onkelos, and at the bottom the commentaries of Raſch. 

| r ern 

Fox Gees 1 Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of N e- 

1 f ee, f. 


in 1547, in 


ight be 


And the Bible of Hatter, | 
Gale Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, laben, rench, Scla- 


and 
l ee formed from the Greek 07, many ii 


| Ihe es and angles 


NN wn oe Ailing a pgs, 
— Thok of 


ſee StMILAR. 


ſides are called 
hexagons; thoſe of ſeven, beptagont; 
&c.— The particular ies, c. of 
der its proper article, PENTAGON, HxxAGON, &c. 

9 #4 erties of POoLYGoNs.—Euclid demonſtrates theſe 


. 
This is done by aſſuming a point, as F (Tab. Geom. $29) 
any-where within the polygon, and thence drawing | 
every ang 3 „Fe, F, &c. 4 
taken together, make twice as 
hes Be 2 2s the figure hath ſides. 


oro thoſe of fix, 


—1. F | 


| Thus, if the Jahgon have five hies th double of that 103 


whence ſubtracting 4, there remain 6 right ones. 
3. Every polygon, circymiſcribed about a circle, is equal to a 
ed tri , one of whoſe legs is the radius of the cir- | 


cle, and the other the perimeter or fum of all the fides of the | 


go. 
| , every regular equal to a rectangled triangle, 
| as of whoſe x john equal of the polygon; ad he 
other, 2 
| Fas ofthe pub 
- a, ery pol rette, get cis hg 
; 2 it z 


1 of the law | 


be equal, the figure is called a regular | 
to the number of their |. 


of t, agen, 
. £ 


, drawn from the centre to one of the | 
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1800 


r POLYGON in a circle—Divide 
— in the polygon required, to find the 
the angle ETB. Set off the 
| the chord thereof, ED, to the 
| Thus will the pohgon be i 
The reſolution of this kk Go it de 
beer wo be defjied, berauſe both eafeand wn 
indeed, gives us the conſtruction of the pentagon 
quindecagon ; and other authors 


To inſcrite an 360 by g 
datt 


hb ma 


verſal.— 


tagon, decagon, ws 
bepn. 


deſcribing of 4 


— 


Renaldinus lays Se 
polygons, which many other 


from him ; but W and —— — 
im; but Wagnerus 
thereof. 
On a regular POLYGON to ci & circle: or, to ci | 
4 regular POLYGON upon a circle. — 08 two of the 
the given pov A 8 by the get 55 
2 dere a cine, bride 360 
Is circumſcribe a on, i the | 
ſides required, to find : FA; which be 


iner 
ted the 
concurrin from the point of 
and draw the line ed; on this conftru the the polygen, 1 i the 


following problem. 
)| On a given ne ED, to deſcribe any gi given regular Pot rcon 
Find an angle of the bn in tale ; and in E ſet of u 


: * 
o 
* 


e equal thereto, drawin EA=ED. Through the 
= deſcribe a ci In this apply the 931 yo 
n will the req {ak 
m fete or cir rite a regular POLYGON tr 
fn foro pert by ning emp 
e ed polyghn: the double 
is the chord of the double arch; 284d therefore, the i l 
to be inſcided'in the circle It che the radius of x ci, 
; a pentagon is to be inſcribed, be given it 
| 1 e. g. 345, the fide of the ops 
et, e thus : as radius 1000 


"is to 11765 ſo is 3450 to 4057, the fide of the 
' With the given erefore, deſcribe ck! ar 


. on, inſcribed, is leſs than the cir- 
diele. The fame, likewi 


| raining is ever greater than thing contained, 
- Herice, again, the perimeter of every polygon, 

_* Sboutacircle, is grea 

and the ee 
ee ene 

Ern 


cicumbribed 


bo? e 


, therefore, s want to the quarts ofthe Gee, 
* bets t line equal to the circumference of a cirde. 
To fd the rep 


a regular Pol vo. Maltiply a fide of the 
0 2 an e 05 Aging multi 


by half the number of the ſides, 6. gr: the fide 
17 5 the product is the area 


th : 
* 
2 AB 543 and half the number of fides 243 'the 
then the perpen- 
the product Eo eſe e 


required 
7 t irregelar Pol vo, or Tr 

. 2 
e Jag The ſum of theſe is the area af the 


.the ſum of all tbe angler in 
number of fides by 180: ; 
3 = — — 

us a Pentagon, I being muttipl 5 , 
"hind Races 1 e remain 540; the Er 


the number of ds, 
ar 
2 Maulti- 
number of fdes of 
ity of thea 


Fe tr Multi 


wT + * 2 


then 16 


hence, that the thing can. | 
net theres; | 
* — leſs: whence it 


no age Gor | 
uz eee Aden 4 re | 4 


39153 3 


| 


T 
| en be inſcribed in the circle. 

| To fave'the*trouble of the ratio of the fide of the 
” gon to radius, by the canon of. fines 3 we ſhall add  tabl 
cxppating the Ines. 07 Ferraro fo fanny wr 
(Sm rg | he {pe 
from e crcunftances of 
der needleſs. 
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IT the ratio of the ſide to 

. ä —— 
. us polygon may 

| the And if wit the ren oft oin 


in fortification, denotes the figure 
or fortified place. See FoRTIFICATION- * 
e vt, 0 themes. F H 
of a baſtion, to vertex. or point of 

| con baſtion. See BAS INM. 
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deres number, in dards is the 2 ofarink e's 


Nee 


| en 2 
repreſent the 


| or al te 


Pp O'L 


numbers are divided with reſpect to the number of 

En which ov thoſe whoſe dif. 

terms is 1 3 quadrangular or ſquare, where it is 23 
where 33 hexagonal, where 4; beptagonal, where 
% where 6, Ec. 


2 
their 


ference of 


- A diſpoſed into a triangle; and ſo of the reſt. 
, 


pry — progreffions, may be conceived from 
U follow in g . | 
b, 2b, 


55 13. 
9, 49 
75 19, 
12. 70, 92 
17, 21, 25z 29 
45, 66, 91, 120 


S 


8 
36 
15 


4, 
15, 
9, 
25, 
13, 16, 


45 
=O 
» 
16, 
10, 
22, 
13 
2b, 
of « PoLyGONAL number, is the number of terms of the 
hmetical progreſſion that compoſe it: and the number of 
les is that which ſhews how many angles that figure has, 
hence the polygonal number takes its name. | 
e number of angles, therefore, in triangular numbers, is 3, 
i tetragonal 4, in pentagonal 5, &c. Conſequently the num- 
er of angles exceeds the common difference of terms, by two. 
d a POL YGONAL number, the fide and number of its angles 
ae given. The canon is this: polygonal number is the 
mi. difference of the factums of the ſquare of the fide into 
e number of angles diminiſhed by two units; and of the fide 
af into the number of angles diminiſhed by four units. 
The ſums of polygonal numbers collected in the ſame manner 


the johgonal numbers themſelves are, out of arithmetical 
ropreffions, are called pyramidal numbers. 


\rithmetical progreſſion 1, T, 
Triangular numbers 1, 3» 
Arithmetical progrefſion I, 3» 


Square numbers I, 4, 
Arithmetical 


22 


EA 


9, 
15, 


142 


he art of writing in various unuſual manners or ciphers; as 
ſo the art of deciphering the ſame. | 


ſeißtura, writing, 7 
e word is uſually confounded with /feganography and cry- 
4.2 of ſeem to have been A acquainted with 
us art z nor is there any mark of the 
de Lacedzmonian ſcytala. Set SCYTALA. - | 
rithemius, Porta, Vigenere, and father Niceron, have writ- 
n on the ſubje& of polygraphy or ciphers. See CrrEHRR. 
body under many rectilinear ſides or planes. 
The word is fornied from the Greek wav, nuch; and i pa, ſear. 
the fides of the polybedron be r polygons, all ſimilar 
kd equal ; the polyhedron becomes a regular body, and may 
in'z ſphere ; that is, a ſphere may be drawn round 
ſo as its ſurface ſhall touch all the ſolid angles of the body. 


- wy __ kinds. of dials. 3 Dial, | 
this kind that in the privy-gatdep; London, now gone to 
in, was antiently the feſt Hus World. * 
YHEDRON, ot POLYSCOPE, in optics, is a glaſs or lens 
dulting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſed into a convex 
multiphing glaſs 
e 


"m3 popularly called a . 

> DE Rs c ron are as follow :—1. If ſeyeral 
i EF, AB, C ab. Optics, fig. 7 1.), fall parallel 
a the furfce of geh ache, they will continue parallel fte 


(then the polyhedron be ſuppoſed regular „LH, HI, IM, 
be as tangents cutting the ſpherical convex lens 15 

dD; conſequently, rays, falling on the points of contact, 
erlect the G ue | 

de, Wy allo will mutually interſect each other in G. 

ace, if the eye be placed where parallel rays decuſſate, 
mM of the fame object will be propagated to it ſtill parallel 


ume humour, by its convexity, unites parallel rays ; 
dan will be united in 4 many! different points of the 
mn a, b, e, as the glaſs has ſides.” E e ee 
wequently, the eye, through a polyhedron, ſees the object 


i,” 


r 


as 
"Fs AB, AC, AD. 74), procecding from a 
"oy 2 A, fall on 1 5 e — Fo 
de diverging they will decuſſkte'in G, ad hc 


ine, i the eye be placed Wikcte the rays coniiniz from the 
' — decuſſate, the rays will de propa to it from 
Planes a little divergin if they priceeded 
8 ts. But ſince the cryſtalline humour, 


64 | 


LYGRAPHY , PotLyYorarHia, or PoLyYGRAPHICE, | 
» The wird in formed/from the Greek rev, multum ind gag, 
ir having gone beyond | 


LYHEDRON'®, or Pot ED RON, wcavsdpor, in geometry, | 


mic POLYHEDRON, is @ tone with ſeveral faces, whereon 


E, B, 
refore, ſince the reſt are parallel to | 


7 * | 
un the ſeveral fides of the glaſs, Wherefore, Since the | 


"CD many times as there are fides.—And hence, fince | 
7" coming from remote objects are parallel; a remote object 
epeated through a polyhedron, as that has ſides. | 


POLYM 


POLYNOMIAL, or multinemial 
POLYOPTRUM , in optics,” a gla 
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POLYMATHY +. 


point; the rays will be united in as many different points of 
the retina, a, ö, c, as the glaſs has ſides ; conſequently, the 
eye, being placed in the focus G, will ſee even a near object 
repeated as often through the polyhedron, as that has ſides, 
Thus may the images of objects be multiplied in a camera ob- 
ſcura, by placing a polyhedron at its aperture, and adding a 
convex lens at a due diſtance from it.— And it makes a very 
pleaſant appearance, if a priſm be applied ſo as the coloured 
rays of the ſun refrafted therefrom be received on the pohyhe- 
dron: for by this means they will be thrown on a paper or wall 
near-at hand in little lucid ſpecks, much exceeding the bright- 
neſs of any precious ſtone z and in the focus of the polyhedron, 
where the rays decuſſate (for in this experiment they are re- 
ceived on the convex fide), will be a ſtar of ſurpriſing luſtre. 
If images be painted in water-colours in the areolz or little 
ſquares of a polyhedron, and the glaſs applied to the aperture of 
a camera obſcura; the ſun's rays, paſſing — it, will 
carry with them the images thereof, and project them on the 
oppoſite wall. | | n | 
T his artifice bears a reſemblance to that other, whereby an 
Image on paper is projected on the camera; viz. by wetting 
the paper with oil, and ſtraining it tight in a frame; then 
applying it to the aperture of the camera obſcura, ſo as the 
rays of a candle may paſs through it upon the polyhedron. 


To make an anamorphoſis, or deformed image,which ihro a Pol R- 


DRON, er multiplying-glafs, ſhall appear regular and beautiful. 
At one end of an horizontal table erect another at right an- 


gles, whereon a figure may be deſigned; and on the other 


erect another, to ſerve as a fulcrum or ſupport, moveable on 
the horizontal one.—To the fulcrum apply a plano-convex 
polyhedron, conſiſting, e. gr. of 24 plain triangles ; let the po- 
tyhedron be fitted in a draw-tube, whereof that end towards the 
8 have only a very ſmall aperture, and a little farther off 
the focus. Remove the fulcrum from the other perpen- 
dicular table, till.jt be out of the diſtance of the focus; and 
that more, as the image is to be greater. Before the little 
aperture place a lamp; and trace. the luminous areolæ pro- 
jected from the ſides of the polyhedron, with a black lead pen- 
cil, on the vertical plane, or a paper applied thereon. 
In the ſeveral areolæ, deſign the ſeveral parts of an image, in 
ſuch a manner as that, when joined together, they may make 
one whole, looking afreſh every now-and-then through the 
tube, to guide, correct, t&c, the colours, and to ſee that the 
ſeveral parts match aptly together. 3 
The intermediate ſpace fill up with any figures or deſigns at 
pleaſure, contriving it ſo, as that to: the naked eye the whole 
may exhibit ſome appearance very different from that intended. 
to appear through the polyhedron. | % | 
The eye, now looking through the little aperture of the tube, 
will fee the ſeveral parts and members diſperſed among the 
areolz to exhibit one continued image, all the intermediate 
See ANAMORPHOSIS. R 
PoLYMATHIA, N, the know- 
lege of many arts and ſciences; or an acquaintance with a 
great number of different ſubjecits. an 
fFTbe word comes from the Greek, Toav, multum;and paydare, 
ie, I learn. * FUGEs J 
Lipfius, Scaliger, Kircher, Petavius, Grotius, Salmaſius, 
Leibnitz, c. were famous for polymathy.— Among the an- 
tients, ſuch as were eminent this way were called polyhiftores. 
Polymathy is frequently little more than a confuſed heap of 
uſeleſs erudition, occaſionally detailed, either pertinently or 
impertinently, for parade. The genuine polmathy is an ex- 
tenſive erudition, or a knowlege of a great number of 
things, well digeſted, and applied to the purpoſe, and never 
but where they are ne. en toons 
| , PoLYMYTHIA, in poetry, denotes a multi- 
plicity of fables, in an epic or dramatic poem; in lieu of an 
unity, or a ſingle ne. ee eee Feat I 
' Polymythia is a great fault. It conſiſts in joining a number of 
diſtinct actions or fables into one complex bod 7. 
Such a work Boſſu compares to the batrachomyomachia, or 


> one of the fables of ZEfop : and ſuch would be the idea of a 


Theſeid, an Heracleid, an. Achilleid, or the like poems, 
of (hoſe heroes, com- 


3 fs 


which ſhould comprehend all the actions 
pared with the Tliad or ZEneid.” - 
roots, in mathematics. See 
MoLTiNoMral, and Roo r. F 
through which object 
appear. multiplied, but diminiſhed. 

The word is formed from the Greek To\v, much, many ; and 
JJC TT 109715" vt oem aage | 
The polyeptrum differs both in ſtructure and phenomena from 

the common multiplying- glaſſes, call 285 e Me 
Con on of the POL YoPTRUM.:-Ina glafs, plain on both ſides 
B (Tab, Optics, fig. 73.) and about three fingers thick, cut out 
ical ſegments, ſcarce a fifth part of a digit in diameter. 
If then the glaſs be removed from the * 8 take 
in ell the cavities at one view, Jod will ſee the fame objeR, 
us if through ſd many ſeveral concave.” glaſſes, as there are 
cavities, and all exceeding mall. 
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ture A B is equal to the diameter of the glaſs, and the other 


2, Palypody.. of the oak, polpedium 


+ The root is what is chiefly uſcd in medicine, 


448 h 
POLYPUS, our, or Ane 


POL 
Fit this, as an objeQ-glaſs, in a tube ABC D, whole aper- 


CD is equal to that of an eye-glaſs, e. gr. about a finger's 
breadth. The length of the tube A C to be accommodated 
to the object and eye-glafs, by trial. 1 
In C D fit a convex eye-glaſs, or in lieu thereof a meniſcus, 
having the diſtance of its principal focus a little larger than 
_ the length of the tube ; ſo that the point from which the rays 
diverge after refraction in the objeQt-glaſs, may be in the 
focus, —If then the eye be applied near to the eye-glaſs, a 
 fingle object will oak repeated as often as there are cavities 
in the object · glaſs, but Rill diminiſhed. 
POLYPE 9 Us, in botany, a flower conſiſting of ſeveral 
or leaves. | | 
ebe word comes from a0Av, multum; and wf)aacy, petalum. 
The corolke of flowers conſiſt either of a fingle continued 
petalop, whence they are called monopetalous 3 or of ſeveral 
_ diftin& pieces, whence they are named polypetalous. 
- Polypetalous flowers are either regular or irregular. | 
Regular PoLYPETALOUS according to ſome botaniſts, 
are either thoſe conſiſting of two pieces, as the circæa flower, 
Vr of four, thence called croſs-flowers, as the flower of the 
clove · tree 3 or of five, uſually umbelliferous, as fennel ; or of 
ſix, as the white lily, thence called the ih- hind. 
- Thoſe exceeding this number, in any tity, equal or une- | 
qual, form a new claſs of polypetalous flowers; among which 
are alſo ranked all thoſe, whoſe fruits differ ſo from the reſt, 
— Foe of genera require, that they be diſtinguiſhed 
om 0 | 
Such is the flower of the waterplantain, which though it has 
three leaves, yet, by the relation of its ſeed with that of 
the ranunculus, is ranged in this laſt claſs. —Such alſo is the 


He adds, 
flower of tormentil ; which, by reaſon of the difference of its | ſmall glands 
fruit from the ſiliquæ or ſilicula of the croſs-flowers, cannot | 


de ranged among them.—Suchalſois the pink, which, though 
 confifting of five pieces, yet is excluded the claſs of umbel- 


- liferous plants, becauſe its fruit is not divided into two parts. | 


uch, %, are the flowers of ſome ranunculus's,  houſe- | 
leek, and anemonies ; which, though they have fix. petala, 
yet never produce fruits divided into three lodges, as thoſe 
ofthe lily-kind ; and therefore cannot to their claſs, 
Irregular Lv veto flawers, are ſo from the odd 
figure and diſpoſition of their petala, what number of them 
ſoever they have. | 


Such are thoſe in two pieces reſembling twochaps, as in fumi- | 
tory ; or thoſe of five pieces reſembling butterflies : theſe laſt | 


* W 


POL 


tutions, along with venereal: caſes, ulcers. 
Cauſtics, emollient — — 9 
ſective powders, and lotions, are the uſual — , 
PoLYPvUs is alſo uſed for a morbid excreſcence % 
conliſting of a tough concretion of grumous 1 le, 
therein. Malpighi gives a very accurate deſcridt 
polpur. In the right ventricle of the heart, he n 8 
uſually larger, of a paler colour, like pituitz Apt 
iſh ot blackiſh ſtreaks; in the left ventricle 1 Vi 
blacker, and Lene fte adds, that it ſeems e tay 
organiſm, appears like a congeries of pell;.1... . 
over one another, which form a kind of een lngy 
" Polypus's are often found upon opening the bodies 
dying apopleQic; and are doubtleſs frequ * bel 
of ſudden death. They are ſeldom diſcovered dil y 
patient. 91 
t is, however, a diſpute am ſicians, whether 
be produced any ha ror ap Lay — or aun 
diately after death? — Mr. Gould has an exprel G 
the Phileſ. Tranſat. to evince the former. alete 
Por xrus of the lungs.—In Phileſ. Tranſact. Dr. Rab « 
gives us a very odd inſtance of a patient, who c 
at times, ſevetal hundred polypus's of the lungs, * 
ey ſeemed to have ſome organization, and were y 
fectiy alike.— The patient ſaid, though they had 0 
had frequently preſſed a ſlimy matter out of the body 5 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that ſuch polypus's are formed * 
moter and deeper branches of the aſpera arteria, whence 
are very difficult to get up.— The patient above me 
never brought them up all afeer a continued coughing i 
2 | 3 
t are nothi t viſcous excreti 
1 os fool in thoſe parts whe form | 
ceive. M. Buiſſiere obſerves, they are frequently ni 
for ew of the blood-veſlels or lungs. 
POLYPYRENEOUS “ Fruits, in botany, are ſuch u cu 
ſeveral kernels or ſeeds. ) 
* are thus called from the Greek 7oav 0 
Fm or berry. 1 8 peg 
POLYSCOPE, a multiplying-glafs, i. e. a glafs which wy 
| 2 object to the eye as if it were many; called 
\ POLYSPASTON *, woauowarew, in mechanics, a nuch 
denomitated by Vitruvius, conſiſting of an aſſemblage ab 
ral pullies, uſed for raiſing of huge weights in a little im 
The word comes from the Greek oA, and on 


RR all leguminous plants. 


LYPODY *, PoLyropiuM, in botany, a plant of the pa- £ 


Inſitical kind, of conſiderable uſe. in medicine, &. 


be word is formed from the Greek weave, and vc; foot r|| 


in regard the root of the tclings to walls and trees, by a 
| — — —— . 5 
Di * 7 rye kinds 75 ay 22 Common 
. pelypody, and polypody of the oak. Ie uually grows on 
old walls in x aa 24 among moſs, c. the —.— called 
_ alſo by ſome ga. fern, from the reſemblance it bears to fern, 
grows about the roots of that and other trees, in the places 
. where oy r or ſpread out, feeding on a little earth, 
collected there from the duſt blown about by the wind, and 
. watered with the ran. 
quercinum, is ſuppoſed the 
. better of the two. It muſt be choſen new, well-fed, dry, 
brittle, of a tan- red without, green within, of a ſweet rat 
reſembling li | | X 


1 

144 11 
. : 

wo % 


# 4 
f : n 


draw; g. 4. that may be drawn many ways. 
'The multiplication of pullies in the po on, is to ven 
| purpoſe; it being demonſtrated . — that tel 
required to ſuſtain a weight by means of a pohſbaſla, 
| he EOS NT as unity to the number of ropes, d d 
; es; thoſe ropes or pullics being ſuppoſed toe 

1 EY See PuLLy, 8 * 
Hence the number of pullles, and the power, being g 
the weight that will be ſuſtained thereby is eaſily funzt 

| by multiplying the power by the weight. 

E. gr. Suppoſe the power 50 pounds, and the nunbe 
lligs 5, the weight they will balance is 250 pounds, 
In like manner, the number of pullies being given, together 
te weight ſuſtained, the power is found by dividing them 
by the number of pullies: thus, if the weight be goope 
and the number of pullies 6, the power will be 150 put 
A n found 8 thatam 
rate man, ſtanding on the ground, will lift 150% 
whence the ORR of a polyſpa/fon contin 


cathartic ʒ though Dr. Quincy ſays, it is no more than a com- 
mon detergent; in which capacity it is much preſeribed in 
| medicated/ales. againſt the jaundice, ſcurvy, obſtruQions of 

the viſcera, He. See Supplement, article PoLYPopy.. 


' POLYPTOTON, engere, inrhetoric, 2 figure wherein | 


the ſame word is repeated in different caſes, genders, or num- 
bers, i. 6. with different terminations, .. See FiGurs... | 

Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch. Sed ome 

| fine Lay vaces, plena exemployum vetuftas. So Virg, En. 
14. v. 2 n i * vo fete tte 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluftibus undas _ _ dye 

beer, arma armis pugnent. - Ant 

„ in medicine, a fleſhy tu- 


mour, or excreſcence ari a bee the noſtrils, 
prejudicial to reſpiration and ſpecch ; called alſo, by way of 
diſtinction, . polypus narium. 1 8 


Tbis pohpur ariſes by feveral roots from the 9s cribroſum, and 


down, ſometimes. as low as the lip ; growing likewiſe 
wards, ſo as to ſtop the hole of the palate, whereby the 


air and pituita deſcend gut of the, noſe down into the throat; 


.. and by this means Rtrangling the patient. _ 

ehe its name from the reſemblance it bears to the ſiſh polypur, 
. called the pourzontrel, or N derive the name 
from the xeſemblance. its ſubſtance bears to that of the polypus; 


and others, fromm the reſemblance its many roots bear to the 
many tert of that ilk 
If it have no roots, or only ane continued root, it'is called a 
ſarcoma, which is only a ing polypus. See SARCOMA. - 
Pahpus's are chiefly found in or cancerous conſti- 


DS - 


pleni ſunt onmes libri, 


+ 


5 pullies, will de able to ſuſtain goo pounds. 
8 re of the U will be ſtill exceedingly ni 
Joi everal ly ons.” MARS iow © PF ag 
To find the ones pullics a poly/pafton is to coolith 
raiſe agiven weight by A given power.---Divide the wright 
the power ; the quotient is the number required. 
-, Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight 600 pounds, and the pot 
the pullies will be 43 whoſe diameters are to bel 
ſuppoling two of them upper, and two lower, moveiec 
fame common ares. | 
 POLYSPERMOUS * aoavownu, in botany, i yi 
| | ſuch plants as have more than four ſeeds ſucceed 
| flower, without any certain order or number. dee PL 
be word is formed from the Greek wn, and (94% 
bad 4 72 E diſtinct 70 J to 
* | mind 7 erm 5 nere, * 4 
meant ſuch ſeeds as do not put off ſpontancoully the #8 
ments or coverings which they either have, ot app un 
but fall off whole from'the mother-plant. See SEED» | 
Polyſpermaus herbs are ſubdivided into, 1, Such as bam! 
Or perianthium, conſiſting either, firſt, of three laut 
flower tripetalous, as the plantago aquatic, and the 2 
doch ter- plante; or the flower polypetalous, ni! 
| falling wich it, as the cbelidonjum minus ; or remain 
- the flower is dropped, as in the hepatica mobila. 8 
| . of five haver,\ in- ſome deciduous with the flower, 4 


a. lt. „ ( MLS = 


ranunculus; in others perennial, as in the bellebom 
rulaceus; or annual, as in the flos Adonis, *Thirdy,0 


' pOLYSY 


the malva and alcea. Fourthly, of ten leaves, as 
232 lla, . pentaphyllum, tormentilla, ar- 
mes x wy an pentaphy lloides. J WE. 
Lesch as have no calyx or perianthium; as the clematitis, 
2. * ala, ulmaria, anemone nemorum, pulſatilla, &c. 
fi STYLE colonnade, See the article COLONNADE. 
701 LLABICAL echoes, thoſe which repeat many ſyllables 


of words. . "wn 
LE *, S , in a word 
em, png Fo 


e The word comes from the Greek, 7Toav, much; and ru, 
word of one f nable is called a monof;llable; one of two, 
of three, tri/yllable;' one of four or more, 


Ala one 
ES NDETON, ede, inrhetoric, a figure con- 


ſiſting in the abundance, or even ſuperfluity, of corjunctions 
ali, „ ent * 

a ceteris & colit, & obſervat, & diligit.—In 
_ . . 


YTHEISM “, the doQtrine, or belief of a plurality of gods, 
+ The word comes from the Greek, ToAv, much; and O., 


Dew. See IDoLATRY. 
the wooden horſe, by lay- 
the ſaddle. 


70 


POMADA, an exerciſe of mm 
ine one hand over the pommel o 
POM 


ATUM, or Pomapo, a compoſition of apples, with 
lard 


water; uſed by way of unguent on many oc- 
oY — for diſeaſes * the ſkin, pimples, ſcurfs, } 
vc. and to ſoften the hands, render the ſkin ſmooth, the 
complexion freſh, &c. . . ; 
Pomatums are occaſionally made with jeſſamins, oranges, 
joaquils, tuberoſes, &c. i. e. they are perfumed with the 
odours of thoſe lowers. _ Wan 
The beſt is ſaid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, pippins, 


of white-wine, boiled and ftrained, and at laſt ſprinkled with 


oil of ſweet almonds. 


The unguentum pematzm, preſcribed by the college diſpenſa- 
9 of be lard, ſheep's ſuet, the apple called pome- 


water, 
ſoft, trained, and perfumed with oil of rhodium. 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of no ſignificance at 


ſcented with W 7 the like. 
OME, among 10 Poux, is 
amd head fomewhat like an app neben bee 
Thus, ſay, a cabbage begins to pome, &c.— 
nm; 6 ates, i» the Gap) fone 7 
OMEGRANATE “, makus Punica, or granata, a medicinal 
fruit, in form of an apple or quince ; full of ſeeds or kernels, 


aid, g 

It is denominated from the abundance of its grains or kernels ; 
The pomegranate tree is of two kinds; the one wild, which pro- 
duces'a kind of flowers uſed. in pharmacy, called balauft;a. 


vo kinds 3 the one only bearing flowers ; the other, both 
fl 2 . of La ee are 
ncloſed in an oblong purple calyx, reſembling a bell. 

ie trees never grow bigh; — branches are a little prickly ; 
ir leaves reſemble thoſe of the greater 2 and their fruit, 
lich is compoſed of a great number of red angular grains, 


arding to the quality oſ. the tree, are all incloſed in little di- 
lick cells, and covered, in common, with a thick browniſh 
d. Over this grows a kind of crowning, of the ſame na- 
re with the rind, formed of a production of the calyx. 
Spa ſtomach, uſe.in med 

good fot nach, and of c le uſe in medicine. 
b ihe kernels are made ſyrups and conſerves; and the peel. 

ind, which is called -makicerium, is held very aſtringent 


* 
n an ingredient in ſeveral remedies and ptiſans, for dyſen- 
| 2's, licnteries, hæmorr and relaxations 
the gurz,—The antienta uſed the rind as the moderns do 
ne; in the tion of leather. 


e rind ought always to be dried, after the 


t; that dried without ſcboping always -taſting muſty, and 

$ more likely to —— — cure them. 4 
due the conſerve, there is but little of the true ſold ; it being 
lifficult to make. hat which ordinarily: paſſes fur it 


mY) lugar melted to Which they give che colour, 
harp taſte, wi cochineel, cream oi tartar, and alum 
dry, are gree 
9 who expreſs. 


in names. ? 1557 | 4 "ap a 2 0. 3369s 
= French, who content themſelves to denote the different 
the. roundles, call the pomzr, \tortegux ert. 


fliced, with a glaſs of N half a glaſs | 


roſe-water, and orrice-root, boiled till the apples are | 


al in the recipe; and that the common. pomatum ſold in the 
is only lard beat into a cream, with roſe-water, and | In 


to grow or knit into | 


incloſed within a rediſh pups ſometimes ſweet, ſometimes | 
o be NE LCA 


9. 4. pomum granatum, a kernelled apple; or from the country | 


The other, cultivated in gardens, whereof there are again | 


imetimes ſweet, ſometimes ſour, and ſometimes vinous, ac- | 


pomegrapates are not only agreeable to the taſte, | 


Il 


ROUS * appli- bearing, in botany, a name given ; 


to thoſe plants which have the largeſt fruit, covered with a 


thick hard rind; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
bacciferous, which have only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 


The word is formed from pomum, apple; and. Are, I bear. 
The pomiferous kind have a naked monopetalous flower, divi- 
ded into five partitions, and growing on the top of the ſuc- 
ceeding fruit. They are divided into, | 
1. Capreolate, or thoſe creeping along the ground, c. by 
means of tendrils ; as the cucurbita, melo, cucumis, cepo, 
balſamina, anguria, and colocynthis. 

2. Without capreoli, or tendrili, as the cucurbita clypeata, 
or melo- cepo clypeiformis. 
POME”, or PouuET TA“, in heraldry.— A croſs pommi, or pom- 
metti, called alſo trophee, is a croſs with a ball or knob, like 
an apple, at each end, 1 
POMMEL, or PummE1., in the manage, a piece of braſs, or 
other matter, at top, and in the middle, of the ſaddle-bow, to 
which are faſtened the holſters, ſtirrup-leathers, &&c. | 
PoMMEL is alſo a round ball of ſilver, fteel, or the like, fixed 
at the end of the guard and graſp of a fword; to ſerve, in 
ſome meaſure, as a counterpoiſe. 
Balzac obſerves, that there are ſtill extant charters and privi- 
leges granted by Charlemagne, which were ſealed with the 
pommel of his ſword, which, ordinarily, he promiſes to defend 
with the ſame ſword. 
POMMETTE'. See the article Pomme'. 
POMP, See the articles Cixcvs, Cavarcape, tc, 
POMPHOLYX *, ogeavt, in pharmacy, a fort of metal- 
line flower ; being a white, light, and friable ſubſtance, found 
adhering to the lid or cover of the crucibles or furnaces, 
wherein copper is melted with calantine ſtone, for the make- 
ing of braſs, | 

The word is Greek, where it literally denotes a bubble arifing 
en water, 

It is eſteemed deterſive and deſiccative, though only applied 
externally. | | | 

The apothecaries ſometimes call it nil, or nihill album, and 
ſometimes white tutty, in regard of its reſemblance to tutty 
in virtue. | 
POMUM Adami, in anatomy, a protuberance in the fore-part 
of the throat, ey Ree. 
Some fanſy it is thus called upon a ſtrange conceit, that a 
piece of the forbidden apple, which Adam eat, ftuck by the 
way, and was the occaſion of it. | | 


* 


reality, it is only the convex part of the firſt cartilage of 
the larynx, called Taxtifermss 5 | 
POND, in geography, a little lake, which neither receiv 
nor emits its waters into any river. 
Fiſþb-PonDs. See the article FisH-ponds. : 
PONDERA TE, in our antient cuſtoms, a method of curing 
fick children, by weighing them at the tomb of ſome faint ; 
counterpo iſing or balancing the ſcale with money, wheat- 
; bread, or any other thing the parents were willing to offer ta 
Bod, his ſaints, or the church. | 
But a ſum of money was always to make part of the counter- 
balance. By this means the cure was effected. — Ad /epulchrun, 
 - fantti, nummo ſe abat. — 
PONDUS, weight. ene Wricgr. N 
Pons, in antient records, denotes a du id to the ki 
according to the weight of 8 795 r. 
PonDus' regis, the ſtandard · weights antiently appointed by the 
king; being that which we now call trey- weight. See Sr AN- 
And, and TROY-WEIGHT. 2990 BP | 
'Ad PonDUs enmium. See the article AD. | 
Temperamentum ad PONDUs. See TEMPERAMENTUM, 
PONE, a writ, whereby a cauſe depending in the county, or 
other inferior court, is removed to the common-pleas, or 
ſometimes to the king's-bench. + | 2 
Pons per vadiumj'"is'a writ commanding the ſheriff to take 
FONIARD , « links Cres dagger, very Arp edged ; borne 
„ à little pointe r, ver p-edged ; borne 
nt ned, rd gies; or hid in 2 2 E- 
The word is formed from the French poignard ; a1 0 
The poinard was antiently in very great uſe; but is now in 
good meaſure ſet aſide, 998 aſſaſſins. See As- 
 SASSIN, © «dats KAR 7 1 3 
Sword and poniard were the antient arms of duelliſts; and 
are ſaid to continue ſtill ſo among the Spaniards.—The prac- 
tice of {word and poniard ſtill make a part of the exctciſe 
taught by the maſters of defence, - nee, 
PONS Varoli, or Varali, or Pons cerebri, in anatomy, the 
upper part of a duct in the third ventricle of the brain, ſituate 
in the cerebellum, and leading to the infundibulum. dee 
Tab. Anat. (Offeol.] fig. $: Se ac it IT ONS ID. 
It is thus called'from £ iſcoverer, Varolus, an Italian phy- 
fician, who flouriſhed in the univerſity of Padua about 


* 
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Fl r'1572. 2 i eee | 
PON AGE, PoNTA4Gtun, a contribution towards the man- 
tenance, repairing, and rebuilding, of bridges. See Bnfbek. 
This was antiently one of the three — 2 — charges, 


” X | ey 


whence no perſon, gf any degree whatever was exempted. | 


, 


153 : SE Gregory, St. Auguſtine, and Sidonius Apel: 


* - C7 
Ef * ROE + AE +. * 1615 * EFT 0 5 


| P OP 


The throd * called trinada neceſſitar, whence, gelb 
tells us, ulli peſſumt laxari, were, the expedition to the wars, 
the building of caſiles, and the building and repairing of bridges. 
Mr. Selden, in his notes on Eadmer us, obſerves, that ne guidem 
— gu abbates, & monachi, i immunes erant. And Mart. Paris 


anne 1244+ that in all grants of privileges to the mo- 


naſterics, thoſe three things were always excepted, for the 


public good, and that the people might be better able to re- 


| any enemy. 


Ponrabe is alſo a due antiently belonging to the lord of the | 
fee, for perſons or merchandizes, that paſs over rivers, | 
bridges, c. called in the later Latin pontagium, or re 


rd ids 5, reerandis, a writ directed to the ſheriff, com- | 


manding him to charge one or more perſons to repair a bridge, 
to whom it belon 


g. 

PONTIFEX, Pon rir, bigh-prisf, a perſon who has the ſu. 
perintendance and d n Tabvine worſhip ; as the offering 
offſacrifices, and other religious ſolemnities. 

The Romans had a college of ponrifs, and over thoſe a ſove- 
reign pontif, or pontifex maximus, 1 by Numa; wboſe 
function it was to preſctibe the ceremonies each god was to 
be worſhiped withal, compoſe the fituals, direct the veſtals; 
and for a good while to perform the buſineſs of augury 5 ll] 
on ſome ſuperſtitious occaſions he was prohibited intermed- 
dling therewith, .' 


He confecrated he Seven of the grads —— dj | 


in che temples; bleſſed the figures of ſome of Jove's thunder- 
2 to preſerve the people from harms 3 ant compiled their 
tes. | 


The Jews too had their pontif, or bigh- prieſt 3 and among the | 
Romaniſts, the is ſtill tiled the ſovereign pontif. 
Authors differ t the origin of the word pontifex. Some 


derive it from 
ee rice; others, as Varro, from pons, 
cauſe they built the Sublician bridge, that they might go and 
offer ſacrifice on the other ſide of the Tiber. 
 PONTIFICAL, PoxT1FicALE, a bock of the rites and cere- 
monies belonging to pontifs, — popes, Sc. See R- 
 TVAL, and CEREMONIAL» > 070i (i ; 
PONTIFICALIA, the robes and ornaments — a biſhop | 
ecNTIFI ee. See EyisorAIIA. 
IFICATE, Foxririca vs, the ſtate or dignity of A 


pontif, or high-prieft. 
_ Czfar reformed 


the calendar inthe uncut hi fut. Tee | 


CALENDAR. 
Pon Tir R is more peculiarly uſed j in modern writers — 
the reign of a pope. 
The concordat was paſſed i in the ente of Leo K. NES 

There was a-pont;ficate that only laſted. — 
PONT ON, or Pon xoou, in war, denotes a, little flateing 
bridge, made of boats and planks, __ .. NY: 
. The poxton is . machine conſifing of tn weile, at a little 
diſtance, joined by beams, with planks: laid acroſs; forthe 
-o_m of the cavalry, he n en, e 
arm of the ſea, G. 
lite-invented ponten is of copper, furniſhed "with —— 
chor, c. to ax it:. To make a bridge, ſeveral of theſe are 
diſpoſed two.. yards aſunder, with mme 
over thoſe are put boatds o lanka, a 24:510908 
They are alſo linked to each eher and fatened on-each cee 
the river, by a rope tun through a ring in each ofitheir; heads, 
and fixed to a tree or ſtake on either ſhore.— The whole 


makes one firm, N re akin eee 1 


may paſs. «01 Ho vat | 1 
G -oged Aulus Geiles boch mention portqny.3- but -thoire! 
Veto no more than à kind of ſquare flat veſſels, proper for-the 
carrying over of horſe, &c. Ours, 22 
from them: thoſe authors call them pontonet 
PONT vwolane, fing bridge, a kind of bridge. uſed 
made of two ſmall bridges laid over one another; and ſo] con · 
|  trived by means of cords and pullies placed along the fides: of 
2 under · bridge, that, the 2 om ray * 
join the place where it is the 
whole be ngth of both. not to 1 
reak with the weight of the men, See Bui. 
L is properly a reſervoir of water, ſupplied with ſpcings, 
3 by Qluices, defenders, ”"_ 
- . and other caufeways, 15 
bees a lock of 2 waters by whole rs, Ee. the mo: 
ge ie . 
| OOL. artic uin "- * 5 275 ont 
TOW. Purris the higheſt or SKIN 3 — 
's bull ee Sbip. . * I. . 


zun, and SHIP. 
. the biſhop of Rome ; being the bead or pat 


8 


cher le Cointe, in 8 bis annals, cen, . St. Jm, 


facere, that is, from the authority the 
be- 


"=P 


' they prepared of the buds of black 


1 


P OR 


They were alſo addreſſed under the term Bonne /z 

tude ; and their churches were called a i lan. 

He adds, that it was only in the eleventh 122. 
| Gregory VII. firſt appointed, in a jr held at Rome 8 


, the title ſhould be reſtrained to the of Rane 
a particular diſtinction and prerogative. 
In the council of the Lateran, held under Innocent Ill. 
was declared ordinary of ordinaries. the 


pepe is choſen by the cardinals, out of thei 
His ſee is at 1 be iffues out — 
A . cl 
ory mentions a po oan.— The realli 
— oppoſed and defended by man learned men na 
dition mi t poſſibly take its riſe — the weakneſs of ec 
John VIII. in reſtoring Photius to his communion, alen. 
ing him as true patriarch: for he hence got the 
of woman; as that prince called 
| 13 to be governed by queen wife, 
M. Spanheim, profeſſor of theology at Leyden, po iy 
written very amply on the ſubject; and ſhews it to be 
b 7 de facts, m—_ —— at this time of 
op E, Por, am omans, was a nam 
| tain inferior officers or minifters of auer. Bren wn 
j FICE. | 
' The bufinefs of the pope was, to wet the ſacrificing 
to bind the victim, prepare the water, and other rden 
to ſmite the victim, &c. 
They d their office naked tothe gle, — 
re 
POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of the junQure w 
— thigh· bone is articulated with the tibia ; popularly calk 
t., Porviacant, or PuBLICANs, a mme give 
in the weſt to ichees 3 or Fg particu 
thereof, called in the eaſt Poulicians WT . 


POPLITAUS, or Sus-Porri . | 
from the external and i infertor fro No 6f 5 5 


and, paſſing over the joint obliquely is inſerted into the { 

rior and internal part of the tibia.—If t aſſiſts in bending 

hs and turns it inwards. —Sce Tab. Anat, ( Myal.) fy, 
27. 27. See alſo Leg, 


NEE in anatomy, Ne 


from the heel, where it is formed bat of ka 
k. ankle. 


It lies pretty d in the fleſh. and, aſcending to the 
eee ? * a 


Forex » PAPAYpR,'a » medicinal plant, famed for KA 


es y 
ole 2 hor baba 


4 

| 2 er 

5 emine albo F 

| 195 4 "of *rheſe cbs av a I 

| & ſleep, 3 Pain, Te They ſtop n deco · 
n of the white poppy is the\ 
the ſhops; and vf DEE E „me 

Porr r. 2 See the er Warn- unn 


þ 


Eee sd 


LF 


— - oO we” - 


F doga nc See the article Aerion. 9 
Feruran diſeaſer, ate ſuch as become 3 _ 


in througtrthe body of the people; called alſo eadane with 
mini diftaſes.- 1 Nato 
. Hippocrates has written exprly, oe morkicþ 


2 e 2 pope ine fm oe 3 
education, und tradition, without a A 
ne os | 
POPULEUM, or-PoruiLnE UM; in pharmacy, mn pi 
„ volet · leaves, | 
wrt, and land heuifed-and macerared to which ae 
 - bramble-tops, ves of black mandragors, 96 
$ . nightſhade,” lettuce, and | doiled — 
ſtrained, Ie is much uſed ws 2 cher, in bum ab 
all ur of: and alſo to aſſwage wr 
FOPULICAN I. See the article Portic aun. 
POPULNEUM: / See the article Poruz un- 
PORCELAIN-#, or PuxcEL An, nl — 
manufattured in and thence 0 
2 — from other fe 
| the cafty 


del! 2 
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nal murred, which were firſt ſeen at Rome in Pom- 


2 ae and 2 became ſo very precious, were 
the porcelain 0 N 


be true: but if the opinion e on 


This — - tion of thoſe veſſels *, one rather take 

Pliny 42 — made of a kind of precious ſtones, of a 

— colour, but variouſly veined and variegated found 

arthia. : 

in ſome — well mittit. Inveniuntur enim ibi in pluribus lo- 

p ny oh infignibus maxime Parthici regni: p ye tamen 

— Humorem putant ſub terra calore denſari. Am 

— ine nuſquam parvos excedunt abacos: craſſitudine raro, 

quanta dictum eſt vaſi potorio. ns his fine viribus : ni- 

oe verius quam ſplendor. Sed in pretio varietas colorum, 

gab ade circumagentibus ſe maculis in purpuram candoremque, 

tertium ex utroque igneſcentem, veluti per tranſitum coloris, 

2 ant rubeſcente — Fant qui — in — lau- 

extremi & quoſdam colorum repercuſlus, es in 

42405 i arcu — His maculæ Fg ranſlu- 
cerequidquam aut pallere, vitium eſt. . 


commendatio eft. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 37. c. 2. 
1 Keil, it is certain, that both Cardan — Scaliger 
* re miſtaken when they tell us, that porcelain is made of eggs 
| nd ſes- Hells, beaten fmall, and buried under-ground for 80 
or 100 The — > (3 we ſhall here give will put that 
' t of all queſtion. 5 
Nan the inventor of porcelain; the Chineſc 
: which uſe to contain every thing in any wiſe memo- 
ble, are perſectly ſilent about it; nor do we know much 
J more of the time of its invention: only it is certain it muſt 
d have been before the beginning of the fifth century, the an- 
nals- of Feuliang relating, that from the ſecond year of the 
a reign of the emperor Tam, about the year of Chriſt 442. 
0 the workers in porcelain of that province had alone furniſhed 
the emperors therewith. © ove 5 
in Preelain is now made chiefly, ſome ſay wholly, at King 
be, wching, 4 large town in the province of Kyangſi. 
# 


There is ſome indeed made in the provinces of Kanton and 

| Fokyenz but it is of little account, being far inferior in beauty 

1 ud value to the porcelain of Kingteching. That of Fokyen 

v perſectly white, without either gloſs or painting. Attempts 

1 have been made to remove the manufacture from Kingteching 

to Pekin, and other places, but in vain; the porcelain made in 

the new manufactories _ coming up = — the : fo 

that Kingteching has the honour. of ſupplyin greateſt part 

of EN wh this commodity. . du Halde aſſurcs us, 
that even the Japaneſe come to China for it. 


article in commerce, and not leſs ſo in natural hiftory. Its 
manufacture has hitherto paſſed for a myſtery in Europe; and 
that in ſpite of all the endeavours of the Jeſuit miſſionaries to 
penetrate into the ſecret. © The veil, however, is at length 
un; and in a letter of F. d Entrecolles to F. Orry, from 
Jauchew,'dated September the'firſt, 1412. and lately publiſh'd 
French, the whole proceſs is de ſeribed in all its circumſtances ; 
'withan extract whereof we ſhall here gratify the curious reader. 
i the manufacture of porcelain there are four principal things 
to de conſidered; ' viz. the matter ic is made of; the art of 
forming” the veſſels, and other works; the colours where- 
vith it is painted; and; laſtly, the baking or giving it the 
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es 


ro degree of fire —Each of which will make the ſubject | 
\ſenalt of a ſeyeral article, OO)" wu a | | 

X ond of PoRCELAIN,— There are two kinds of earths, and 
opt many kinds of oils, or yarniſhes, uſed in the compoſition | 


af percelain,” The firſt earth, called Iain, is beſet with glitter- 
ng corpulcles ; the ſecond; called petunſe, is a plain white, but 
FN and ſoſt to the touch. OP ar doen 
f twenty or thirty leagues from Kingteching; an 
hither theſe —— rhe ſtones, are brought in in Infinite 
dumder of little barks, inceſſantly paſſing up and down the 
11 er Jauchew, for that purpoſe. © Th Petunſes are brought 
— n el 'bricks'; having beet ſo cut out of the quarries, 
v1 way bs rw naturally pieces of a ver hard rock. 'The 
ute of e beſt nle is to border a little on green. 

us Ae rſt preparation of theſe Bricks is, to break and pound 
= aum, firſt into a coarſe with iron mallets, then in 

A vich peſtles that have ſtone heads, armed with iron, 

e with the hand, or wich mils. 

n powder is fendefed alinoft impalpable, they throw 
ne large wen full of Water, ftirring it briſkly about with an 
inſtrument. After the water has reſted u little while, they 
i hey ors ſubſtance formed there, of the 
eln of four or five fingers, ind diſpoſe this ſcuin or cream 
. g e belle of water. They then für again the water of 
un and again ſkin it, and thus alternately, till there 


KN. 
2 


l 
1 
i 
9 


eh under the mil, for a new powder. 
Hence um, wherein hey hee th ſcinimings of the 


e of end with the ſediment, colleGted at bottom 
ym paſts,” fill a kind of moulds :\ whence, when al- 
i rh . be it out, and eut it into ſquare pieces, which 
nin wt Pe Perly callſhuare petunſerz reſerving them to 
CR open Wee. 


8 
non eminentes, ſed ut in corpore etiam plerumque ſeſſiles. Ali- 


nufſature of PORCELAIN. —Porcelain makes a very curious] 


dur the gravel of the petuyſes at bottom; 


the water is well fe „ and become quite clear, | 


—N—ũ—æ:⁊:.— —vLuL—' — — 
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Theſe ſquares ate ſold by the hundred, but it is very rare to - 
meet with them unfalſified ; the workmen, who, like the reft 
for the Chineſe, are arrant knaves in their dealings, uſually 
mixing refuſe along with them ; ſo that they are commonly 
obliged to purify them ere they can be employed. 
The taulin, which is the other eatth uſed in porcelain, is much 
' foſter than the petunſe, when dug out of the quarry ; yet is 
it this, which, by its mixture with the other, gives the 
and firmneſs to the work. F. d' Entrecolles obſcrves, 
that ſome Engliſh or Dutch, having procured ſome petunſes 
to be bought privately; upon their attempting to make por- 
celain at their return into their own country, could not ſuc- 
ceed for want of taking kaulin along with it: which the 
Chineſe- being appriſed of, ſaid, drolling, That the Eu- 
* ropeans were wonderful people, to go about to make a body, 
* whoſe fleſh was to ſuſtain itſelf without bones.” 
The mountains whence the kaulin is dug, are covered without- 
ſide with a rediſh earth. The mines are deep, and the matter 
is found in glebes or clods. The author is of opinion, that the 
white earth of Malta is not much different from the kaulin, 
except that it wants the ſilvered particles. The preparation of 
kaulin is the ſame with that of the petunſes, except that the 
matter being leſs-hard, leſs labour is required. The oil or var- 
niſh, which makes the third ingredient in porcelain, is a whitiſh 
liquid ſubſtance: this is drawn from the hard ſtone, whereof 
the petunſes are formed; that which is the whiteſt, and whoſe 
ſtains are the greeneſt, being always choſen for this purpoſe. 
The manner of preparing the oil is thus: The petunſes, being 
waſhed, undergo bo Rn preparations as for making the 
_ ſquares; cepting that the matter of the ſecond urn is not 
put in moulds, but the fineſt part of it taken to compoſe the 
oil. To an hundred pounds of this matter they caſt a mine- 
ral ſtone called beau, reſembling our alum: this ſtone is fiſt 
heated red-hot, and thus reduced in a mortar into an imp3l- 
pable powder; and ſerves to give the oil a conſiſtence; 
which, however, is ſtill to be kept liquid. 
The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient ; the preparation 
whereof is much more tedious and circumſtantial, They firſt 
diflolve large pieces of quick-lime, and reduce it to a poder, 
by ſprinkling water on it; on this powder they lay a couch 
of dry fern, and on the fern another of the ſlacked lime, and 
thus alternately, till” they have got a moderate pile; which 
done, they ſet fire to the fern: the whole being conſumed, 
they divide the aſhes that remain, on new couches of dry 
fern; ſetting them on fire as before, And this they repeit 
five or fix times ſucceſſively, or even more ; the oil being 
ſtill the better, as'the aſhes are oftener burnt. grew. 
In the annals of Feuliang tis ſcid, that inſtead pf fern they 
antiently uſed the wood of a kind of medlar- tree; and that 
it was this gave the antient porcelgins that admirable hue 
which the moderns cannot come up to for want of that wood. 
*Tis certain, however, the quality of the fern and lime con- 
tribute very much to the goodneſs of the oil. _ | 
A quantity of theſe afhes of fern and lime are now thrown into 
an urn full of water; and to an hundred pounds of aſhes is 
added a pound of ſhekau, which diſſolves therein. The reſt 
being performed after the. ſame manner as in preparing the 
earth of the petunſes ; the ſediment found at the bottom of 
the ſecond urn, and which is to be kept liquid, is what they 
call the oil of lime; which the Chineſe eſteem as the ſoul of 
the former oil, and which gives the porcelain all its luſtre, 
'This oil is eafily ſophiſticated by adding water to increaſe the 
quantity; adding at the ſame time proportionably of the fame 
ſhekai to maintain the conſiſtence. Ten meaſures of oil of 
petunſe uſually go to one of lime. To have the mixture juſt, 
the two oils ſhould be equally thick. ' © 
wir." PoRCE LAIN veſſels.—The firſt thing is, to purify the 
petunſe and kaulin ; which, for the firſt, is done after the man- 
ner already deſcribed in preparing the ſquares. For the ſecond, 
as its ſoftneſs makes it diſſolbe , "tis ſufficient, without 
breaking it, to plunge it in an urn full of water in an open baſ- 
ket. The dregs that remain are perfectly uſeleſs, and are empti- 
ed but of the work-houſe, when a quantity is got together. 
The work+chouſes are properly vaſt yards ed round, with 
| ſheds, and other conveniencies fo workmen to work un- 
fir them to live in. It is al- 


' theſe works; there being ſcarce a piece of porcelain but paſſes 
755 
To make a jul mixture of petunſe.ahd kaulin, regard muſt 


other; till the maſs be well mixed, grow hardy, and become 
2 the conſiſtence required to be uſed by the potter, 
; The earth, when taker out of the baſonis, is kneaded a ſecand 


: 
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matter. | 


run, or Warp. 
faſhioned or formed either 
moulds. See POTTERY. 


with the Wheel, like 
till the black ſmoke ceaſe to aſcend, and a fine red 


the hand; and after the 
to the cups, and other 


thoſe of our ſculp- 
which ſeverally give their reſpe- 
of the model to be repreſent 
united to form a mould for an 


arcelnin formed in moulds, or 
they add handles, 

works formed with the wheel, 
The moulds are made after the manner of 
tors; viz. of divers pieces, 
i ſeveral parts 
afterwards 


dear, but they laſt a 
made in moulds are 
the ſtrokes that eſcape the mould ʒ ſo that tis rather a work 


iſhed by the hand, with 
iſh, and to touch 


. There are ſome works whereon 
flowers, &c. others 

are engraven with 
all porcelain works 
their natural To 


a than of pottery. L 
relievo's are added, ready made, as dr: 
that have impreſſions in creux; whi 


| JIS 
liable to | 
the number of hands each piece of þ 
rfect, we ſhall cloſe this article with what 
es inftances of a common tea · cup, ere it be fit 
zins with the potter, who has the 
ere it acquires its form, heig 
r has not a farthing 


a 


To conceive 
9. inter. "The 

| inter. cup 

: management of the wheel, 


iſhed with twenty-ſix cups; accdcdingly, 
D 


the wheel, the cup is | 
it to bring it to its true form. 
A fourth work man polil 


iſt, who does nothing elſe. 
1s ſo far from retarding 
on the faſter for 


es, our author obj 1. 


ft maſters are not to be ; 
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hen burnt, they reduce it into an impalpab 
Ne PWe i 


For the red, they uſe copperas, which 
| pou of this they put in a covered curb hee {aa t 
left a little aperture, thr which the matter on f 
may be ſeen. crucible is with a reverbernor te 
, . One { 
it. A pound of copperas yields four ounces of red | 
is found at the bottom of the ctucible, the dag 
is that uſually adhering to the lid and ſides o the crucible © 
The powder of flint is likewiſe an ingredient in mot c 
other colours 3 . gr. for green, tothreeounces of te te 
or ſcoria of beaten copper, they uſe half an — 
of flint, and an ounce of ceruſe. Violet is made bas 
Fare uh grant, wig, 4 tre ared ; the more . 
| is added, the deeper is the violet. For yellow, they ue low 
drachms of white, and three of the copperas-red. 
; Moſt of theſe colours are mixed up with gum-wate,, 5, 
| plication; with little fale-petre, ſometimes ceruſe or ca, * 
bat more uſually copperas alone, being firſt differ n g. 
Water. Indeed for portelains that are to be quite red, the oda 
is uſually applied with oil; i. 4, with the common gil o u 
frat or another made of the white flints. | 
ere is alſo another kind of red, called blown rad, beau; 
reality applied by blowing with a pipe, one of whoſeorikea, 
. covered with a very fine gauze. The bottom of this tube 1 
lightly applied to the colour wherewith the gauze is ſmeary, 
when owing agpigh the porn, it becomes all frinky 
over with lit ints, This porcelain is very rare, and 
great price. porcelain, which they call umiam, has lits 
. wiſe its beauty: this colour has a leady caſt, like out mew 
burning mirrors; and is uſually heightened with gold. kö 
made of three ounces of lapis lazuli,. with ſeven of the om 
mon oil of ſtone ; though that proportion is varied, wt 
colour is deſigned to be more or leſs deep. The black is m 
given the porcelain till it be dry, nor muſt the w k be pu 
; (.the $en 99 thn coroner 28, GP | 42 | 
The gold is not applied till the baking, and is 
in an oven for the purpoſe. To apply gold, they break 
. diffolve it in water at the bottom of a veſſel of parwigiy, tf 
. a thin gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface: it is uſed. with guy 
| wie, no ive it a body, they add three parts of c 
to 0 * ea 95 
There l. likewiſe a kind of marbled porcelain, which in we 
made by appl ing the marblings with the pencil, but for ao 
varniſh it withal, uſing that of white flints, which hatcha ul 
cuts the work with a thouſand humorous ſtrokes, in mur 
of moſaic work, The colour this oil gives, is a White, ſons 
| what aſhy. The porcelain is called iſtui ie. 
-| |. There are ſeveral other kinks of Arevlers 1 but they wich 
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Porcelain, whoſe colours only appear when filled wi prevent. at 

0 5 F of a naked f 
id out in co 


d (the wheel, to render it as thin and tranſparent u 5k 
ble. When dry, it is baked in the common furnsce. 
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This hookers, fill reſerving 
with porce/ains,on his ſhoulders, iti 
; as not to do any damage to 


in baking of celain: large ones, for works that 
grew uſd in n eue bo dhe fre once, which is the common 
eng Aal ones, for ſuch as require a double baking. The 
alu re two Chineſe fathoms deep, and almoſt four wide. 


large of a mixture of three earths : one whereof, 
They are formed 


t of deep mines, wherein peop 

Shen, One of chem, called Lawton, is a very ſtrong 
| the other oily. 

— | he oven are fo thick, that one may 

hen the fire is at its height, withou 

iy the hand on then, che tp er the dome, which is in form 

tunnel, is 2 aperture, to give vent to the flames and 

Aude, which mount up incefſantly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet 

to the. oven: beſide the principal aperture, there are four or 


around ; which, by being and ſhut, ſerve 
—— rob like holes in the che- 
| nin ces, called regiffers. The hearth, which takes up 


ch of the oven, is placed in front, preciſely 
———— the door, and is two or three feet deep, 
:nd two broad; people paſſing over it on a plank, to go into 
furnace to range the porcelain. | 
ts 5e i; lighted, the door is walled up, only leav- 
ing an aperture for the conveyance of wood. Laſtly, bot- 
tom of the oven is covered with ſand, wherein part of the fiſt 
alain caſes are buried. The oven itſelf is uſually placed at 
— of a long, narrow veſtible, which ſerves in lieu 
of bellows3 the cold air and wind being thus driven directly 
in the face of each oven. A ee | 
Lac piece of porcelain, of any note, is diſpoſed, in the furnace, 
in its peculiar, ſeparate caſe, or coffin. + Indeed, as to tea- 
diſhes, &c. the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The caſes are all 
of the fame matter with the oven; they have no lids, but ſerve 
each other mutually; the bottom of a ſecond caſe fitting into 
the aperture of the firſt 3 and thus ſucceſſively, to the top of 
each column.” Each coffin, which is uſually of a cylindrical 
form, that the fire may communicate itſelf more equably to the 
jercelains incloſed, has, at bottom, a little lay of very fine ſand, 
covered over with duſt of kaulin, that the ſand may not ſtick 
to the work ; and care is taken, that the porcelain may not touch 
the fides of the caſe. In the larger caſes, which the ſmall 
pieces, they leave the middle vacant, in d porcelains pla- 
del there would want the neceſſary heat. of theſe little 
pers is mounted on a little maſſive of earth, of the thickneſs 
of two.crowns, covered with powder of kaulin. 5 
F. D'Entrecolles obſerves, that the * are put in caſes, 
to prevent. any diminution of luſtre the too violent effect 
of a naked fite ; adding, that it is owing to thoſe thick veils, 
that the beauty, or, as he calls it, the complexion of the porce- 
in, u not tanned by the heat of the fire. 
faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges them in the 
wity of the furnace ; forming them into piles, or columns, 
dereof-thoſe in the middle are, at leaſt, ſeven feet high: the 
dcaſes at the bottom of each column are left empty, becauſe 


=S als | © = i Mi. 20+. 2» ot. trot rode 


7; thy hem ; and, for the ſame reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left 
; eartd3 —— — yeoodbc 

1 oumns, excepting that part preciſely under the grand aperture. 
— i ranging the caſes, they obſerve always to place the fineſt piles 
mou, * porcelain in the centre, the coarſeſt at the bottom, and thoſe 


S353. Ehzk 


Z 3 


dat are high - coloured, and conſiſt of as much petunſe as Rau- 
a, nd wherein the worſt oil is uſed, at the mouth. | 
Idee piles are all placed very near one another, and are bound 


r — —— ner, as that the flame may have a free paſ- 
ge among and inſinuate equally 
pet pam of the workman's art lies, and on which the per- 
nn of the porcelain much Another thing to be 
nerved is, an oven muſt never be ſet altogether with 


weed it were better to have them all burnt in an oven apart, 
they-come to be uſed for porcelain, as was antiently done. 


— 


cx4. he tells us, to ſee a man paſs through | 


If the oven be only filled with ſmall 


3 — two kinds off wich 
1 or nealing of PORCELATN: There are 1 


five feet in height, and 


ing partly ſunk” in the ſand, the fire has the leſs effect on 


_ counterfeit the antient 


gether at top; at bottom, and in the middle, by pieces off 
on all fides : in which 
ſecond time; 


coffins; but half dme, half the other: the old ones at the 
toms and tops of the pile, and the new ones in the middle. 


celain, they take them 
. out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is extinct: if it be filled 


larger, they defer opening it for two or three days. In this 
— — * rp vey gr wherein the 
was not i ten days for the ieces, and 
ſive for the final ones. a e. 
One thing very ſurpriſing, and almoſt inconceivable, F. D' En- 
trecolles obſerves, is, that there are never ſound any aſhes n 
the hearth of the oven, what quantity of wood ſoever is con- 
ſumed. He adds another thing, which, with him, paſſes for 
equally ftrange ; that the workmen employed about the fur- 
naces, flake their thirſt by continually drinking hot tea, with 
ſalt diſſolved in it. 
The Chineſe make another kind of porcelain, which they paint 
and bake twice; and for this ſecond baking they have a kind of 
little ovens on purpoſe. Theſe ovens, when very ſmall, are 
made of iron; or otherwiſe, of a kind of bricks an inch thick, a 
foot high, and half a foot broad, made of the ſame earth with 
the porcelain caſcs. The biggeſt of theſe ovens does not exceed 
ree in diameter ; and being made 
much in form of bee-hives, the bricks are arched a little, to 
form the curvity the better, The hearth is of earth half a foot 
high, formed of two or three ranges of bricks ; and on this 
maſſive is the oven built. Around the oven, at the diſtance 
of about half a foot, is raiſed a ſhell of common bricks, joined 
to the oven itſelf by a kind of arcboutant' of earth, which 
ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually build four or five of theſe 
ovens at equal diſtances from each other. At the bottom of 
the ſhell are holes to give air to the fire when lighted : at top is 
an aperture, which they cover up with a piece of the baked 
earth, when the porcelains are laid in the oven. 
The porcelains, here, are not incloſed in coffins, as in the 
common ovens; the oven itſeſf ſerving that purpoſe, and be- 
ing ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive no other impreſſion of 
the fire, but that of the heat of the charcoal diſpoſed in the 
hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as well as at top of the 
vault, and in the interval between the oven and the Bel, or 
brick- wall. 
To prepare the porcelains for a ſecond baking, they muſt have 
had their varniſh in the common manner, and have paſſed the 
oven: in this tate they are painted with various co- 
urs, after which, without giving them any new varniſh, they 
are ranged in piles in the little oven; ſetting the little ones 
over the larger, in form of pyramids. 14 
This ſecond bakin is ſometimes intended to preſerve the luſtre 
of the colours W and at the ſame time to give them a 
kind of relievo; but, more uſually, its deſign is to hide de- 
fective places, by covering them over with colours: but the 
artifice is eaſily found out, by paſſing the hand over them. 
When the workman judges his porcelains enough baked, he 
takes off the piece that covers the aperture; and.if the works 
A Nn and the colours glowing, he takes out th 
— 3. and, when the oven is cold, the porcelarn is fo too. 
How beautiful ſoever the modern porcelain may be, the taſte 
for antiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in Europe, 


| 2 the antient porcelain a value far above that of the modern. 
It 


muſt 3 the — homer finer as yp end 18. 
more ct as to the baking, a more pleaſant | 
de ee whit he gina. end the ell INN. yet, 
it is certain, the moſt able and dif may be deceived 
herein: and there are workmen who make it their buſineſs to 
celain, called Futong, in the modern. 
The matter of the falſe kutong is a ſoft and yellowiſh earth, 
found near Kingteching. There is nothing particular in the 
firſt part of the proceſs, except that they are made thicker, and 
that they are varniſhed with an oil drawn from the yellow- 
— mixed with the common oil, which gives them a kind 
. — — hue. When taken out of the oven, they throw it 
into a fatty broth, made of capons, Qt. in which they boil it a 
— then bury it in the filthieft fink they can find, 
for a month or fix weeks, or more, *4&cording as they would 
give it the greater appearance of antiquity, Beſides their 
thickneſs their colour, theſe falſe' antiques reſemble the 


otwithftanding the vaſt quantity 


ones in this, chat 9 den firuck, nor 
: = give the leaſt buz, when held to the ear. 5 
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all the provinces of the empire of China, they fill continue 


more and more ſcarce. One may add a third reaſon for the ex- 
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veſſiye price of porcelains to the Europeans; and it is this: 

moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe are formed on new models, 
dy ricious, and difficult to ſucceed inz which yet, 
the S on the manufacturers 8: 

and he, not being able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, be- 

' cauſe not to their taſte, nor to their uſe, is forced to 

the porcelain he delivers, the higher, to pay himſelf for thoſe 


tat 


ty and turn of the veſſels, the exaQtitude of the deſign, 

the luſtre of the colours, at leaſt the blues, the French are 

much behind the Chineſe. —But their grand deſect is in 
the white of the ground, which is uſually dingy and dull, and 

eaſily diſtinguiſhes itſelf from the pure ſprightly white of the 

Chineſe. 

But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French. There is a 
manufacture at Miſſen, the capital of Miſnia, which, the baron 
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the matter whereof the por 
They are of ſome ule in medicine, and are preſcribed pound- 
ed or broken, in manner of pearls. 
PORCH, atrium, a kind of veſtible, ſupported by columns ; 
much uſed at the entrance of the antient temples, halls, 
churches, c. | 8 2 
the extant qrchiveinee,'s gore? wan s veltible, or a diſpo- 
i e eee 
forming a covert place before the princi of a temple, 
or court raftice.— Such is that before the door of St. Paul's 
Covent-garlen, the work of Inigo Jones. irs 
When it had four columns in front, it was called a tetraſtyle; 
when fix, hexaftyle ; when eight, oofiyle z when ten, deca- 
Lr ate calls it pronas ; ollux, fe ehec, pro- 
': when finer than ordinary, the antients called it, alſo, 


PORE», a little interftice between the particles of matter which 


| leaft fort; that body will have ſeven times as much v 
ſolid matter: if four ſuch degrees, and the laſt be 1eag 


Pokks, in anatomy, are certain permeable ſpaces, between 


/ 


r 


thoſe particles to be compoſed of others much leg, 15 
have as much interſperſed vacuity, or ſpace, as their quam 
matter amounts to; and ſo on, till we come to ſolid pk 
without pores: then, if in any ＋ rs be (for inflance) © 
of theſe fizes of particles, and that the laſt be of the (jo 
— 
ſo- 


lid; that body will have fifteen times as much poroſity 

dity: if five ſuch degrees, it will have thirty-one times ty fol. 
ſpace as ſolidity ; and if fix degrees, then it will hay, fd 
three times as much vacuity as ſolid matter. uy. 
And * in the wonderful conformation and fabric of 

tural bodies, there may be other proportions of ſpace to m — 
which are to us wholly unknown; whence, it is poſſible. f 
may be yet farther great quantities of- interſperſed — 


parts of the ſkin ; whereby we ſweat, or perſpir 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 8. It dd. fig. 9. 2 no. 
The pores are remarkable in the hands and feet 
viewing the palm of the hand with a moderate 2 
ing it well, we perceive innumerable little ridges, of equal n 
and diſtance, running parallel to each other, eſpecially on th 
tips and joints of the fingers, &c. where they are reguluh 
diſpoſed into ſpherical triangles, and ellipſes. , 
On theſe ridgesſtand the pores, in even rows, big enough to, 
ſeen by a good eye without a glaſs ; but with one, ey jan 
looks like a little fountain; and the ſweat may be ſeen to an 
therein, clear as rock-water; and as often as it is Wiped of, 
it ſprings up again. , 
ge not in = furrows 
; that they might be leſs liable to be ſtopped compre 
fion : for the — the pores of the hands 2 feet ae 
larger than the reſt ; thoſe parts being more uſed, and 
than the reſt ; and hence, again, there are no ridges on iz 


ts. | 

iT beſe pores ſerve as a convenient outlet for the more noxion 
parts of the blood, which, by the continual uſe of the hand 
and feet, are plentifully brought into them: whence, in hype 
chondriac and hyfteric people, there is a continual buraing u 
the palms and ſoles. | 

In the ſtoppage or conſtriction of the pores of the ſkin, the 
diſeaſe we popularly called a cold, is commonly ſuppoſed to 
fiſt; tho Dr. Keill maintains a quite contrary opinion, nz 
diſſertation at the end of his Medicine fatica Britannica, 
In the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, we have an inſtance of a l. 
dent near Leyden, much addicted to aſtronomy, who, ſpending 
many nights in ſtar-gazing, had, by the nocturnal wet and call 
ſo obſtructed the pores of his ſkin, that little or nothing extukl 
from his body: as appeared hence, that the ſhirt he had wan 
five or fix weeks, was then as white as if it had only ben 
worn one day. In the mean while, a water was under 
the ſkin, whereof he was afterwards cured. 
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conſtitute bodies;z either empty, or with ſome inſeaſible } Bilary Pore. See the articles BIL AR v, and Porovs. dlood the by 
medium. | PO Ee, PorIma, in geometry, a theorem, or n working; 
be word pore is formed from the Greek f, aperture, or | fo eaſily demonſtrated; that it is almoſt ſel i- evident. much more | 
1 duct, through which a thing paſſes. | II word is formed from the Greek * 4, perriow, dereof, the { 
_ Condenſation, and rarefaction, are only performed by cloſing ching eaſy to penetrate or conceive, and which apens the wy WNW"! could ne 
The tranſparency of bodies is uſually ſuppoſed to ariſe from | Such, e. gr. is this; that a chord is wholly within the cirde. 
their pores being directly oppeſite to one another. Porime ſtands oppoſed to aporime, which denotes a propolti 
The matter of a conveyed through the | ſo difficult, as to be almoſt impoſſible to be demonſtrate 
ores of the cutis. Ws " | | Such as the quadrature of the circle is now, and as the {quariy 
K Ie Newton ſhews, that bodies are much more rare and | of any aſſigned portion of Hippocrates's lunes formerly un 
ows than is. commonly belieyed : water, . gr. is 19 times] The porime coincides, nearly, with the lemma, or aſſumpt 
ightet, and conſequently rarer, than gold; and gold itſelf is ſo | PORISM *, Porxisma, in mathematics, a general theoren, f 
rare, as very readily, and without the leaſt tion, to tranſ- | canon, deduced from a rical locus, and ſerving for 
mit ic cMuvia, and eaſily to admit quickſilver into its ſolution of other and difficult problems. 


zs, and to let even water paſs thro? it: for a concave ſphere 
* hath, when filled with water, and ſoldered up, upon 
cling with a great force, lets the water through- it, 

and ſtand all over its outfide, in multitudes of ſmall d 
dew, without burſting or cracking the gold. Whence it | 
be concluded, that gold has more pores than ſolid parts; and, 
OO ee hats. Boe Fry (ance more eres? 
Wee e I ing to 
f | a coming | 

ua from the fan, .or only toticns or ip 
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PORISTIC: method, in mathematics, is that which. derm 


PORPHYRIANA arber. See the 
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Proclus derives the word from the Greek rope, I e 
and, accordingly, defines poriſma, 3 drawn occaboulf 

from ſome other theorem already demonſtrated.—lo with 

; ſenſe it coincides with what we otherwiſe call corolla. 
when, by what means, and how many different ways, 3 
eral] ay x | ide e RY 
| article AXBOR..: oY 
PORPHYRIANS, a name given to the Arians, in the 
century, by authority of Conſtantine. . 9 0 
f as Arius has imita in come 
7 - — to be aalen hb 
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ENITUS, in antiquity, an appellation given to 
the Eaftern emperors; implying as much a8, 


HYROG 
the 23 | 
Vere Au il e the word to ſignify, born in the purple 
Cop. 8 of porphyry, a Lc fo called in Conſtan- 
pals 7 wherein the empreſles. uſed to lie in. Others derive 

pi lation hence, that the imperial children, as ſoon as 

4 were wrapped in purple; others. from this, that the | 
Po wherein they were born was hung with purple hang 


oORPHYRITES, in natural hiſtory, &c. a pre- 
17 or marble, of a browniſh-red colour; fre- 
with white ſpots; antiently brought from 
all other marbles in M 1 

tee famous porphyry pillars, or obeliſks, in Egypt; 
one ol 4 ne and 3 I two at Alexandria. The Franks 
call them aguglia's, the Engliſh Cleopatra's needles. 
It is difficult to conceive whence they ſhould have been 
brought; for Dr. Huntingdon aſſures us, that there is no 
uarry or rock of ſuch ſtone in all the lower parts of Egypt; ſo 
fir x the Nile overflows being perfect ſoil. V. Ray's Trav. 


5533 cutting porphyry, practiſed among the antients, 
-ems loft, In effect, it is hard to conceive what kind of tools 
muſt have uſed for the faſhioning of theſe huge columns, 


other porphyry works found in ſome of thp antique build- 


OMe. * 

Oe of the moſt conſiderable pieces, now remaining intire, is 
a tomb of Conſtantia, daughter of the emperor Conſtantine, 
in the church of St. Agnes without the walls; ordinarily called, 
the tamb of Bacchus, becauſe of ſeveral boys repreſented herein, 
playing among the vine- leaves. Add to this Apollo's, and 
the buſts of twelve emperors, all in porphyry, in the palace of. 
the Tuillecies. h 
Some of the antient pieces appear to have been wrought with 
the chiſſel, others with the ſaw, others with wheels, and others | 
ground down by degrees with emery. Yet the modern tools 
will ſcarce touch porphyry e it ſhould ſeem therefore, that the 
antients had the ſecret of tempering ſteel better than we; not, 
z ſome incline to think, that they had the art of ſoftening the 
torphyry : though it is probable, that time and air have con- 
tributed to increaſe its hardneſs. | | | 
Mr. Addiſon tells us, he ſaw a workman at Rome employed 

in the cutting of porphyry ; but his advances were exceedingly 
low, and almoſt inſenſible. | | 
All the way the Italian ſculptors have to work the pieces of old 
5 ry columns ſtill remaining (for the porphyry quarries are 
ong lince loſt), is with a braſs ſaw without any teeth. With 
this, together with emery and water, they rub and wear the 
ſtone with infinite patience. | n 
Yet have many excellent perſons endeavoured to retrieve the 
antient art, particularly Leon Baptiſta Alberti; who, ſearching 
or the neceſſary materials for temper, ſays, he found goats 
blood" the beſt of any: yet even this availed but little; for 
n working with chiſſels tempered herein, ſparks of fire came 
much more ylentifully than pieces of the ftone. By means 
hereof, the ſculptors were able to make a flat or oval form; 
hut could never attain to any thing like a figure. 

it 1s true, in 1555. Coſmo de Medicis is ſaid to have diſtilled 
water from certain herbs, wherewith his ſculptor Franceſco 


* 
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that he performed ſome fine works with them; particularly, 
bur Saviour's head in demirelievo, and Coſmo's head, and his 
lucheſz z. Even: the very hair, and beard, how difficult ſoever, | 
| here well conducted; and there is nothing of the kind 
deter in all the works of the antients: but the ſecret ſeems 
dhave died with him. | 

Ide French have lately found another method of cutting por- 
. with an iron ſaw. without teeth, and grez, a kind 
© reeltone-pulyerized, and water. The authors of this in- 
ation pretend, they could form the whole contour of a co- 
umn bereby, had they mattey to work on. See Supplement, 

ele PorynyRITES, | t ISDN, 
RACEOUS e, in medicine, a term applied to the bile, 
des, Sc. when their colour is green, approaching that of a 


Da word is formed from the Latin porrum, leck. 
TAN, a'religious ſect, the followers of Gilbert de la 

mer diſhop of Poictiers, condemned in the twelfth cen- 

1 for ng, +: phyſ ical diſtintion between God and his 
0 Dates; or, as am ſays, for having written too curi- 
on the ſubject of the Trinity: for 
e nat over- well acquainted withal. pd 
ever, he gave occaſion for thoſe ſuſpicions, by maintain- 
ry that this propoſition, Deus 
2 this,” Deus g bonus. And there are ſome paſſages 
. Bernard, whio-wrote warmly againſt him, wherein 
Its 


8 a real diſtinction between the nature of God 
Mingle, 


ups of burden, and convenient bottom for an- 


Natural Pox Ts are thoſe which providence ſeems to 


Bar Pox rs, PorTs de barre, 


Cloſe PoRTs are thoſe within the bod 


POR 


from the wind, and fafe from any enterprize of enemies; either 

by the diſpoſition of the place, or by means of a mole, or dike, 
or the like, with a chain and light-houſe. 
Ports are either natural or artificial. 


e the . have formed 
for the communication of commerce. 


Artificial Pox rs are thoſe formed with moles, or projectures 


into the ſea. | | 

The Engliſh coaſts are exceedingly thin of ports. France has 

the advantage of all other countries in the number and ex- 
| Cellence of ports : that of Breſt is the fineſt natural port in 


the world, as that of Dunkirk was lately the ftron:eſt artificial 
one. | | 


1 


f are ſuch as can only be entered 

with the tide, as that of Goa. 

; y of a city; as thoſe of 

hodes, of Venice, Amſterdam, Rochel, Bayonne, and St. 

John de Luz, | | / 

Free Pont, in commerce, a port open and free for merchants 
of all nations to load and unload their veſſels in, without pa = 
ing any duties or cuſtoms. ny 
Such are the' ports of Genoa and —T 
ſince his being in poſſeſſion of the ſtates in Italy, formerly be- 
longing to Spain, has ſeemed determined to eſtabliſh a free 
port in ſome of the cities he poſſeſſes on the Adriatic ſea— 
bearing date the 5th of March 1669. 


he emperor, 


| Free Pokr is alſo uſed for a total exemption and franchiſe, which 


any ſet of merchants enjoy, for goods imported into a ſtate, or 
thoſe of the growth of the country exported. 
Such was the privilege the Engliſh enjoyed for ſeveral years 
aſter their diſcovery of the port of Archangel ; and which was 
taken from them on account of the regicide in 1648. 

Cingue PoRTs. See Cinque ports. 

PoRT is alſo ſometimes uſed for the burden of a ſhip. See Bur» 
DEN, 
The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated in tuns; each whereof 
about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea- water. 
When we ſay, a veſſel is of the port or burden of a thous 
ſand tuns; it is not meant, as ſome imagine, that it bears ſo 
many caſks full of merchandize ; but that the ſea-water, which 
would be contained in the ſpace which the capacity of the veſſel 
poſſeſſes in the ſea, weighs a thouſand tuns, which, at the rate 
of 2000 pounds each, is as much as to ſay, it bears a burden 
of two millions weight. þ 5 

PoRT is alſo uſed for the palace of the grand rn, or emperor 
of the Turks. : W I i) 

PoRT is alſo uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, or 
Port-a-port in Portugal ; whence its name. See Wine. 

PoRT 2 voice, in muſic, the faculty and habit of making 
the ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the beauty of 


- a ſong, or piece of muſic, conſiſts ; and which the Italians 


þ 


Tr even, or harbour, a commodious place ſituate on the 
bs nat the mouth of a tiver, with depth of water ſuf- | 


adda, gave his tools ſuch an admirable hardneſs and temper, |] 


| 
eft bonitas, is not true, unleſs | 
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1 a 


3 Where veſſels lie by, to load or unload; fereened 


[ 
1 


4 * 


| 


* 


comprehend under the terms trilli, gruppi, Araſcini. 
Poxr, among ſailors, denotes the larboard, or left fide of the + 
ſhip. 1 fo | N 
To port a helm is to put the helm on the left ſide of the ſhip, 
that the ſhip may go to the right, or the ſtarboard. 
PORTA, in anatomy, or Vena PoxrA, a very conſiderable 
vein, employed in bringing the blood from ſeveral parts, by 
an infinite number of branches, which it is divided into, to 
the liver, through the whole ſubſtance whereof it is diſſemi- 
r Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) Fig. 4. lit. a. (Splanch.) - 
! * Y» lit . i. 95 
T dag porta is formed of two large veins ; the mefenteric 
and ſplenic ; which arg again formed of ſeveral other minuter 
veins coming from the ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, epiploon, 
Se . | ; . : a 2 
The antients gave it the name porta, as imagining it to bring 
the chyle, by its meſenteric branch, from the inteſtines to 
the liver ; but ſome of the moderns have found another uſe for 


It, | / : 
It is remarkable of the porta, that, after the manner of the 
arteries; it ſhoots itſelf from a trunk into branches J and, being 
at laſt loſt in capillaries, it delivers the blood into the cava, by 
which it is immediately re-conveyed to the henry ON IS 
The porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers veins, 
which, meeting together, make one of the moſt conſiderable 
venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk; though, contrary to 
the courſe of other veins, it runs not far in a trunk, but is, as 
before obſerved, ſoon diſtribured again, by ramifications, into 
the liver. . / : : | 
This vein is vulgarly divided into branches without the liver, 
and Munches within, and a trunk intermediate: but this divi- 
ſion is not very clear, the ranches, as they are called, without 
the liver, 2 felon ſo properly branches as roots; which have, 
by anatomiſts, been dignified with diſtin names from the parts 
whence they come. | ts 
'The veins which conſpire towards the formation of this trunk, 
which having been deſcribed in their proper places, or being to 
be deſcribed there, we ſhall not here inlarge upon, are, from 
the placenta utetina, in a foetus, the vena umbilicalis ; from 
the gall-bladder, the eyſtice gemelle ; from the upper. part of 
the ſtomach, the pylorica, or gaſtrica dextra, which goes to 
the trunk ; the gaſtrica major, and minor ſiniſtra, from the 
ſtomach {of which the ma 1 9 out of the coronaria 
” | k 9 1% 


- " ventriculi) ;: 


POR 


tum; — or vaſa brevia, from the ſtamach; the ſplenica, 
from the ſpleen: all which join to form the left, or ſplenic | 
branch of the porta. . | 


\ 


epiploica dextra, from the ſtomach and omentum; the duo- 
dena, from the duodenum and jejunom z the hæmorrhoidalis 
interna, from the inteſtinum — and co 
from the meſentery. * 1 
By means of all theſe veſſels, the porta receives the blood from 
moſt of the viſcera of the abdomen; and, after the coaleſcence 
of its branches, enters the liver in a trunk ʒ immediately under 
che ſurface whereof, having firſt formed a kind of ſinus, it is 
divided into two principal branches, and thoſe again into five, 
which . ſcatter innumerable ramifications through the whole 
ſubſtance of the. liver. 0 9 
- The true uſe of this vein, hitherto unknown, Dr. Keill thinks 
he has diſcovered : he ſays it is this: the bile, ſays he, being 
to be mixed with the chyle, as it comes out of the omach into 
the duodenum, could nowhere be ſo conveniently ſecerned | 
from the blood, as where the liver is placed: but if all the 
branches of the cceliac artery carried all the blood to the liver, 
from which the gall was to be ſeparated ; it is evident, con- 
the nearneſs of the liver to the heart, and the inteſtine 
motion of the blood, that ſo viſcid a ſecretion as the gall is, 
could never have been formed. : Be | 
Nature therefore is forced to alter her conſtant method of ſend- 
ing the blood to all parts of the body by arteries :- ſhe here 
forms a vein, by which ſhe ſends the blood from the branches | 
| > ape norte promo mph pe 4 
y this means the blood is brought a great way about, ere it | 
arrive at the liver; ſo that its celerity being diminiſhed, all the 
corpuſcles that are to form the gall, may have time to attract 
one another, and unite ere they come to their ſecerning veſſel. 
. Keill's anim. ſecret. p 36, Ce. | 1 
» PORTABLE, ſomething eaſy of carriage. LT 
Books in 12mo are valued for their being portable; eaſily put 


in the pocket. This machine is the better, as being portable. PORT-GREVE *, or PoxTGRAvE, was antiently the pris 


Armies carry with them portable bridges, portable boats, 
ovens, forges, &c, 


PokTABLE berometer is a barometer fo contrived, as that it may 


be carried from place to place without being diſordered. See 


BARzOMETER. _. ps. 
A portable barometer was an extraordinary thing a little while 
\ ago: at preſent they are made portable of all ſorts ; being ſo 
contrived, as that the m may be ſcrewed quite up to the 
ſealed end of the tube; 1 N Lee gap 
ſwagging, and ſo endangering the breaking of the tube. : 
— for which we are indebted to Mr. Patrick. 
PORTAIL, in architecture, the face or frontiſpieco of a church, 
- viewed on the fide wherein is the great door. 
. Portail is alfo uſed for the great door itſelf of a palace, caſtle, 


_ | 45 
PORTAL, in architecture, a term uſed for a little ſquare | PORT-HOLES, in a ſkip, are the embraſures, or holes int 


corner of a room, cut off from the reſt of the room, by the 
wainſcot ; frequent in the antient buildings, but now diſuſed. 
The word ſeems a diminutive of the French, porte, door, gate; 
it being through this that they entered into the room. 
Pon AL is ſometimes allo uſed for a little gate, portella; where 
there are two gates of a different bigneſs. See GATE. 
Pon rA is ſometimes alſo uſed for a kind of, arch of joiner's 
work before a door. , \ 


not ftand upright, as croſſes. 
watt the eſcutcheon, in bend, as if it were carried on a 
man's ſhoulder. See Cross, ; | | 
Colombiere tells us, it is by ſome called por, that is, carried; 
Wee. 22 when our — * 2 4 . was 
liged to carry his croſs, which is ys thus repreſented 
2 and inclined after this manner... * 
PORT-CRAION, a penci-coſe, an inſtrument ſerving to in- 
cloſe a pencil, and occaſionally alſo uſed as an handle for hold- 
ing it. See Penciz. 1 6 
It is uſually four or five inches long, and contriyed fo as the 
n it by means of a ſpring and |. 
| + Its outſide is filed into eight ſides or faces, whereon | 
are drawn the ſeQor-lines ; its inſide is round: ſometimes it 
is made round or cylindrical both withoutſide and within; and. 
has its h divided into inches, and parts of inches. 
PORTCULLICE, called alſo her/+ and Jarra fin in fortifica- 
cation, an aſſemblage 


| Joined acroſs one another, like an harrow; and each pointed 
at the l iron. See Hxxsx, and SaRR ASI. 
| Thoſe formerly uſed to be hung over the gate ways of fortified 


places, to be ready to let down in caſe of a ſurprize, when the 
| enemy ſhould come ſg quick, as not to allow time to ſhut the 


, | foond to anſwer the purpoſe beter. TH 5 
FORT. DIEU, among the French, is à pariſnueprieſt, whoſe 


22, from che omen-] Pon of the door 


2 Groom PORTER, 
The. right, or meſenteric branch, conſiſts of the gaftrica and |[PORT-FIRE, a paper-tube, about ten inches filled 


z the meſaraics, | PORT-GLAIVE, fword-bearer, an order of kn 


PORTATE. in beraidry. A croſs PoxTATE is a croſs which | them. — 7 
y do; but lies | PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of gallery on the growl 


of ſeveral great pieces of laid or | 


| mg | -a-days, the orgues are more generally uſed, as being | 


9 


OY 


of the parlidment-houſe is 3 

belonging to that Liab court ; who cn 2 Offcy 
cordipgly. Cromp. juri ſd. : lega u 
the article GROOM porter. 


a compoſition of meal- poder, ſulphur, and (alt 
moderately hard; uſed to fire guns and — enen 


called by the Latins enfiferi. Bis in Pata 
It was confirmed by pope Innocent III. and by him * 

Livonia to defend the preachers of the goſpel againſt ths 
dels at the firſt converſion of that country, Being t * 
to effect that buſineſs, they united themſelves with de e — 
or Marian knights, by the pope's authority; and, 
knights of the ſword, were called, inights of the cf — 6, 
ſeparated again under Univus, their great maſter, ann, * 
The Teutonic knights being then diſpoſſeſſed of — 1 


the Port. glaives, going into Luther's opinions, {; . of the like, 
away; for in the year 1557. they fell out with th is . 2 
0 - 


Riga, of the houſe of Brandenburg, becauſe he would not 
brace their notions; and he, to ſecure his own eſtate put N 
_ the 1 of the Polanders. % iy 
rwards, the knights, having had moſt of Liyon: 
from them by the . themſelves e 
tection of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Poland, anny 1 
but William of Furſtembourg, their great maſter, being de 
trayed by his own mercenaries into the hands of the Muſc,: DRT-MEN 
Gothard Ketler his ſucceſſor, following the exampleof Alben the ſtat. 12 
the great maſter of Pruffia, tranſacted with the aforeſaid Sgt Camden 1 
mond for the whole eſtate, which he ſurrendered to his ow of all the eil 
uſe in the caſtle of Riga, together with, his croſs, the ſeal of DRTMOT) 
order, the charters and grants of the ſeveral popes and cn. 
petors, which concerned the ſame; as alſo the keys of theg 
and caſtle of Riga, the office of great-maſter, the rights of cy 
age, and all the powers and privileges appertaining to it: 
ceiving back again from Radzivil, the king's commiſſioner, 
dukedom of Courland to him and his heirs for ever. 


W 
hat, gloves, 
bring them 
The Dauph 
are the card 


The Romii 
&c. i. e. cre 


cipal magiſtrate iti ports, and other maritime towns, 
The word is formed from the Saxon port, a port, or ola 
town; and geref, a governor.—It is * atk, alſo wr 
port. re ve. | 7 ' 
Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of London 
antiently called Port-greve ; inſtead of whom, Richardl e 
dained two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards king John gam 
them a mayor for their yearly magiſtrate. See Mayor, wiraitsare 1 
The charter of William the Go ueror to the city of Lond r; ſometime 
runs thus: William kin pete William biſhop, and Godin was {aid of ; 
c port-greve, and all the burgeſs within London, French, u ls (Sir Peter 
* Engliſh. , 1 grant you, that I will that ye be all your by any fine pic 
« worth that ye were in Edward's day the king. And I u &I-ROPES 
* that each child be his fader's eyer, and I will not ſuſſer iu dts of the o 
«© ony man you any wrongs breed, and God you keeye.” T-ROY A] 


public of lea 
ſides of the veſſel, through which the muzzles of the cu ulip Auguſtu 
are put. ae : | evreuſe, wel 
— ſhips have three rows of port · holes, or batteries; a t up, expecti 
uſually conſiſting of fifteen port holes. 6 happening 


In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the port-Holet, to prevent en, Po 
water's driving through them. 2 | deliverance, 
In Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips, their valves or caſemt 0, biſhop of 
are faſtened at top of the apertures ; in Spaniſh veſlels lk R 2 
\ - 7 morenc 
ng it with Ci 
the general 
noved to an } 


or a-piazza encompaſſed with arches ſupported by cou 
where people walk under covert. 1 
The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The ani 
Though the word be derived dw gerte, hl 

ough the word portico be derived from perta, gate, a 
yet it is applied to any diſpoſition of brook 175 IM | 

lery, without any immediate relation to doors or 


e moſt celebrated portico*s of antiquity were thoſe of Af 
mon's temple, which formed the atrium or court, and em 
ed the ſanctuary: that of Athens, built for the pen 
divert themſelves in, and wherein the philoſophers bell 
diſputes and converſations ; which occaſioned the disc 
Zeno to be called Szoics, from the Greek 5oay portics: 
that of Pompey at Rome, raiſed merely for magnificenceb d 
fiſting of ſeveral rows of columns ſupporting s plata 
2 extent : a draught whereof Serlio gives us, in hi 
Among the modern portice's, the moſt celebrated is the fi 
of St. Peter of the Vatican. That of Covent- Garden, OY 
the work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much admired. 
PORTIO, Pon rio 4 part or diviſion; of any thing 
Par, and Division. 
Poxrron, in the canonslzw, is that allowance, or pepe 
which a vicar ordinarily has out of a tectory, or imptopm 
Pox ri dura, and mollis, iniahatorny; 2 | 
Pair of nerves of the brain ; which, before its eg 3s 
dura mater; & apparently divided into two branches 00 


. ' buſineſs is to carry the viaticum, or ſacrament, to ſick people. 
PORTER, in the circuit of . officer who carries 2 
„ the ber in ef fo fed 5 


1 N 1 


. „An * % 9 


0 , 
s 


pretty tough and firm, called portis dura 5 the other 
[4 17 Halle pertio mills. © 25 r 


A 


- 
= 
* 
1 * * 
* 
. 


POR. 


TIonARr1Us, Where a parſo 


IT 
is ſervec 
two, ſometimes 7 rv miniſters, alternately ; 


„pon 


ſometimes Þ 
25 Brom 2 
cumbents are 


pſhire ; the ax * 
led portioners, becauſe they have but their 
portion or AI ches, or rofits of the living. 


See the article STONE, 
PORTLANT) in a ſhip, "denotes the gun-wale. See Tab. 


1 — on the dock, they ſay, the yard is down 

4 Port- laſl. | 6 | £ 

. ANNIMOTE, in old records, the port-mens court, 

115 city or town. See PORT-MEN. 

ORT-MAN AU, a piece of joiners work, faſtened to the 
wall, in »wardrobe, armory, Sc. proper for the hanging on 


cloaks, Ee. | | 
CG _ is alſo uſed for a cloak-bag, of cloth, leather, 


of the like, wherein the cloak and other habiliments of tra- 
vellers are diſpoſed, and laid on the horſe's crupper. 

or- MAN TEA is alſo an officer under the king of France, 
vhereof there are twelve: their buſineſs is to keep the king's 


Burford, &c. in 


| 


; 


are the cardinals caudataries, or tail-bearers. 
The Romiſh biſhops have alſo their port-crotx, port-mitres, 
Ke. i. e. crotier · bearers, mitre-bearers, Se. 
DNT MEN, the twelve burgeſſes of Ipſwich; thus called in 
the ſtat. 13 Eliz. woe ny fs 3 
Camden adds, that the name was common to the inhabitants 
of all the einque· ports. See QUINQUE fortus. | 
)DRTMOTE * ſignifies a court kept in port or haven towns; 
u ſwanimote in the foreſt. — It is ſometimes alſo called the 
nate court. . | 1 5 
+ The word is formed from the Saxon, port, port; and gemot, 
conventus, mecting : 9. d. portgemot. | | 
rtmotes are alſo held in ſome inland towns, as a 


o 


o the 

RTRAIT. PouRTRAIT, or POURTRAITURE, in paint- 

jg, the repreſentation of a perſon, and eſpecially of a face, 

from the life. | 3 

this ſenſe, we ſay, fortruit- painting, in oppoſition to 

iſtory-painting, where all reſemblance of perſon is diſre- 
led. g q 


rtraits are uſually painted in oil-colours,' ſometimes in wa- 
r; ſometimes in miniature, with crayons, pens, paſtels, c. 
was ſaid of a great painter, who never ſucceeded in the like- 
& (Sir Peter Lely, if we miſtake not), that he made a great 
y fine pictures, but all poor portraits. 8 
I- ROPES, in, a ſhip, thoſe which ſerve to haul up the 
dits of the ordnance. 3. LY | 
\T-ROY AL, aterm that makes a conſiderable figure in the 
public of learning Its, origin is this 

lip Auguſtus, wandering from his company in hunting, near 
evreuſe, weſtward of Paris, found a little chapel, where he 
t up expecting that ſome of his attendants might meet him. 
i happening accordingly, he gave the place the name of the 
g's port, Port du roi, or Port-royal; and, to give thanks for 
9 he reſolved to erect a monaſtery there. 
do, 

n; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, wife of Matth. 
ntmorenci, firſt lord of Marly, built a nun 
ng it with Ciſtercians, who continued under the juriſdiction 
the general of that order till the year 1627. when they were 
2 to an houſe given them in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques, 


Paris | 

1647, they quitted the habit of Ciffercians; and embraced 
* of the perpetual adoration of the ſacrament. 
lame year the archbiſhop of Paris allowed 'them to re- 

2 of their religious to their former abbey, and to re- 

dun ame. 0 f 1 . 


ie time after, the formulary 
ited tobe ſubſcribed as the kingdom; thereligious 
af ho hop cityſigned it; thoſe remitted to the former 
OSTER 
ing in the ſame ſentiments, the k 
ce them but by — 
0 and the 
da this ey 


\ 


: ing finding no way 
diſperfing them ; that was executed in 
revenues given to the other monaſtery, 


the like moe: ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, and others, who 


' ro gr with regard to the ſubſcription as the 
publiſhed ſeveral reyai and had apartments there: and 


topics 


4 


— 


hence all that adhered to that party 


writers of Port-royal, Mefficurs de Port- 
. Fert-reyal, the 
M , which are gtammars af thoſe 
10 va public ſale of goods to the bigheſt bidder. 
4 in the tat, ai, 35. I. 
ih prefers! 


hat, cane, ſword, &c. to take them from him, and to 
bring them to him again when wanted. 6 
The Dauphin has alſo his pert-manteuu. Anſwerable to theſe 


t Knolſt| | 
N 


Cheſhire. | 
DRT-NAILS, in a ſhips ſuch as are uſed to faſten the hinges | 


of Paris, appriſed of his intention, prevented | 
nery in 1204. | 


of Alexander VII. being ap- 


books, both om the ſubject of this dil- 
Port-rezaliftsz and their books, books of 


Greek and Latin 


ES. 


en. VIII. cap. 7. denotes the 


PORT-SOKEN e, or Por'r-50KA, the ſuburb of a city f on 
a placeavithin the libertics and juriſdiction thereof. 
* The word is formed from the Saxon, port, city; and /oka, 


juriſdiction.— Conceſfi, quod nullus de civitate, wel port · ſoka 
11 vellinl. 


1 Wb Somn. 
PORTUGUESE coins. See the article Coins... 
PoRTUGUESE meaſure.- See the article MEASURE, 


See the article QUInQue Portus. 


Ser PORTUS, OY 
RT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well cloſed, 


which ſerves to conv 


| ey the wind from the bellows to the 
ſound-board of the or | 


- 
* 


PORUS Bilarius, bilary PoE, or hepatic duct, in anatomy, à 


duct, which, with the cyſtic, or choledoc duct, forms the com- 
mon canal of the bile. 4 | 
Fallopius was miſtaken in imagitiing, that the porus Bilarius 
carried the bile into the gall-bladder. Its office is to convey | 
it into the inteſtines by the ductus communis; for in blowin 
into it, that inteſtine is found to ſwell. See BrLary, and 
DucTvus communis. F 8 ” 
POSE,, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other beaſt, ſanding 
© ſtill, with all four feet on the ground; to denote thereby, that 

it is not in a moving poſture. a » | 
POSITION, in phyſics, fite, or ler an affection of place, 

which expreſſes the manner of any body's being therein. See 
Bop, and Prace. 3 RE FL 
PosITION, in architecture, denotes the fituation of a building, 
with regard to the points of the horizon. , 
Vitruvius directs the poſition of a building to be ſuch, as that 
* the four corners point directly to the four wins. 
PosIT1ON, in aſtronomy. The poſition of the ſphere is either 
right, parallel, or oblique z whence ariſe the inequality of our 
days, difference of ſeaſons, Cc. 


Circles of Postriox, are fix great circles paſſing through the | 
To terte 1 2 , 


ion of the meridian and horizon, and dividing the 
uator into twelve equal parts. | 5h 
e ſpaces included between theſe circles, are what the aſtro- 
rs call the twelve houſes ; and which they refer to the 
twelve triangles marked in their themes, | \ 
Theſe circles are repreſented on the globe by the ſemicircle of 
po ſition. | 8 ; 
N in dancing, the manner of diſpoſing the feet, with 
regard to each other. | | 
There are four regular po/itions : the firſt is, when the feet are 
joined in a line parallel to the ſhoulders : the ſecond, when 
the heels are perpendicularly under the ſhoulders; and of con- 
ſequence, the width of the ſhoulders apart: the third, when 
one foot is before the other, in ſuch manner, as that the heel 
is in the cavity formed by the rotula and carpus of the foot : 
the fourth, when oge foot is the width of the ſhoulders apart 
from the other, the heel ſtill anſwering to the cavity above- 
mentioned, which is the only regular manner of walking. 
Pos1TION, in arithmetic, a rule, ſo called, for ſuppyſition.— The 
rule of falſe pofition, or of falſbood, conſiſts in calculating on 
ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, as if they were the 
true ones ; and, from the differences found therein, determin- 
ing the number ſought. 
Poſition is either fingle or deible; 3 
SinglePos1T10N is, when there happens in the propoſition ſome. 
partition of numbers into parts proportional; in which caſe, 
the queſtion may be reſolved, at one operation, by this rule: 
Imagine a number at pleaſure, and work therewith according 
-- to the tenour of the queſtion, as if it were the true number : 


and what proportion thert is between the falſe concluſion and 
the falſe * on, ſuch proportion the given number has to the 
er lou rr eats oF," 


t. 

Therefore — number found by argumentation ſhall be the 
firſt term of the rule of three; the number ſuppoſed, the ſe- 
cond term j and the given number, the third. 5 

Double PosrT10N is, when there can be no partition in the num- 
bers to make a proportion. g | 
In this-caſe, therefore, you muſt make a ſuppoſitidn twice 3 
roceeding therein according to the tenour of the queſtion. 
fr neither of the ſuppoſed numbers ſolve the propoſition, ob- 
ſerye the errors, and whether they be greater or lefs than the 
reſolution hops and mark the errors accordingly, with the 

ns + — | | 
ons: , Coftrarywile; the one p3/ition by the other error 

and, <7 2 bock too me poſe wits too little, * f 

the one product from the other, and divide the difference ol 


the prodpcts by the difference of the errors. 

If the errors'be unlike, as the one E, and the other —, add 
the products, and divide the ſum thereof by the fum of the _ 
errors added together. For the proportion vt the errors is the 
Tame with the proportion of the ekceſſes or defects of the num 

bers ſuppoſed, to the numbers ſought. We LT POOLE 
Pos1TION, in geometry; is a term ſometimes uſed in contra- 
diſtinction to maghitude,—Thus, a line is ſaid to be given in 
peſition, paſitiont data; when its ſituation, bearing, or direction, 
with regard to ſome other line, is given: on the contrary, a 
line is given in magnitude, whe its length is given, but not 


67 ᷣ 7 bi 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to find a point, from which three 
es given in poſi | 


73 upon its arrival in the port or haven: 


l 9 0 94 


— 


lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other lin 
rion, have any given ratio; Wc, _ e 
. „ P#31T10N 


> - 


| 
| 


: PosITIvE is alſo uſed in ——__ to natural. See NATURAL. 


- 


RE ears, without any; gives a full right. | 
Tos. 2 . 25 immemorial; which 


. pos 


| ER OT is 1 uſed for a theſis gebeten maintained in Poss Ess ION is alſo uſed for the ſtate of a perſon g 


the ſchools. See Iuxsts. | oh | 
dus teren PosiTION. See the article TRAITEROUS. _ 
SITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes oppoſed to negative. 
Thus, we ſay, the commandments are ſome of them poffive, 
others negative. : ; 
PosIT1yE quantity, in algebra, a real or affirmative quantity); 
or a quantity greater than nothing ;—thus called, in oppoſition 
| 4 a privative or negative quantity, which is leſs than nothing. 
20 ANTITY. 05 | 
Ps, quantities are deſign'd by the character I prefixed to 
them, or ſuppoſed to be prefixed. 
Pos1TLvVE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to relative, or arbitrary. 
Thus we ſay, beauty is no poſitive thing, but depends on the 
different taſtes of the people. See RELATIVE. - 
Thus we ſay, a thing is of poſitive right, meaning, 1 
Ad on a law which depehds abſolutely on the au 
who made it. ; 3 | 
| The prohibition of eating certain beaſts, under the old law, 
was of poſitive Tight z the command to honour father and 
mother, of natural right. 3 g 
PosiTive degree, in grammar, is the adjective in its ſimple ſigni- 
tion; without any compariſon. See DEC RRE. 
Or, Poſitive degree, is that termination of an adjeQive,which 
, expreſſes its ſubject ſimply, and abſolutely, without comparing 
it with any other. | ; 41 
Thus, good, bers, fair, puicher, & c. are in the poſitive degree ; | 
| better, fairer, &c. in the comparative. | 4 
| PostT1vE theology, is that which conſiſts in the ſimple under- | 
ing or expoſition of the dogma's and articles of faith, 
as contained in the holy Scriptures, 'or explained by the fa- 
ther and councils, clear of all diſputes and controverſies. 
In this ſenſe, poſitive theology ſtands oppoſed to ſcholaftic and 
 polemical theology. See SCHOLASTIC, and POLEMICAL. 
Posirivx, in muſic, denotes the little organ uſually behind, or 


ty of him 


logical ' | | 
at the foot of the organiſt, played with the ſame wind, and the Os E, Poss1n1Lt, is ſometimes oppoſed to real exifeny 


ſame bellows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of pipes with | 
. the large one, though thoſe much ſmaller, and in a certain 


roportion. See ORGAN. - a 
I the o 


* of the Jeſuits, the pofitive'is in the grand body. 
PosrT1vE levity. See the article LEvitY: 7 
PosTIvE cold. See the article Coup: - th; 


PosITivE modes. See the article Mops,” ay 
POSSE comitatus, PowER of the county, a phraſe in law, ſigni- 
fying the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeo- 
men, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, villains, and other per- 
ſons, above the age of fifteen years, within the county ; be- 
- Canſe all above that age are bound to have harneſs, by the 


ſtatute of Wincheſter : only women, ecclefiaſtical perſons, | 


and ſuch as are decrepit and infirm, are excuſed. 
It is uſed where a riot is committed, a poſſeflion kept upon a 
forcible 27. or any force of reſcue uſed, "contrary to the 


command of the king's writ, or in oppoſition to the execu- | 


tion of juſtice. Stat. 2. Hen. V. {2a 
POSSESSION, Posses510, in law, quaſi pedis poſitid 3 an action 
whereby we hold or occupy any k either de jure, or de 
fads. f 


Poss Ess om d- ao, is when there is an actual and effectual | : 


enjoyment of the thing. 


Posszss1oN de jure, or 2 law, is the title a man has to 177 6 
poſ- | 


a thing, though it be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual 
nity of PosskssION makes what the civilians call conſolidation. 
E. r. If a lord purchaſe a tenancy, held of himſelf by | 
bo drape the OY dar Wn IReg of pe 
n, i. e. by the ſeigno nd 's coming into the 
Long poſſeſſion, beyon memory of man, begets a right. 
By the fs — a naſſeſſion of three years, in matters per- 
ſonal, begets a right; and in real eſtates, a poſſeſſion of ten 
years, — perſons living near the premiſes, and twenty 
years among thoſe that live elſe where. * 
a Poss ss ron is the uſucapro, which gives a right to 
moveables: a triennial and peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice | 
is ſufficient to maintain ir, provi 
_ plauſible title. — . 
A poſſeſſion of an eſtate for ten years, by a perſon preſent, 
4/0 of twenty years by one abſent, with a title ; or of thirty 


is the and moſt indiſputable of all titles. | 
PossxssiO is ſometimes alſo uſed for the act of taking poſſeſſion, 
. which is med with certain formalities, whereby a perſon | 
is juſtified to be in the enjoyment of any thing. f 
Antiently, upon buying an eſtate, poſſeſſion was taken with a 
. dealof ceremony: in ſome places, by a ſtick, a branch, or a 

_  ftraw, put into the hands of the buyer by the ſeller. 
Pos888310n of @ benefice, in ſome cuſtoms, is taken b entering 


the church, kneeling down, Fifling the altar, and ringing the 


dell. See InpucTION: 2 e 
In ſome caſes, poſſeſſion is taken by the fight of the ſteeple. 


NIAC... 
POSSESSIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronoun; hich 


POSSIBI LITAS, Poss1BILITY, in our old law-books, 1 


4K found- | POSSIBILITY, Poss1iniLitAs, denotes a non- 


to any thing that does not contract itſelf, or involve cu 


it. be founded on a | 


S 


devil. 


Poſſeſſion differs frond obſeſſion, in that in the f 
| ar and in the latter outwardih * he bi 


Eg. 


note the enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any thing, ele & 
ticular, or in common, | 1 
Thus, mine, thine, his, ours, &c. are pronouns Poſſeſine 


n which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to impo/fibilita;. 2 U, 

98 the will. Si autem oculs; 554 4 #37 by gd 

O impoſſibilitatis accu/etur in eo fatto. Leg. Alfred, 4. 
i quis agat impoſſibiliter, won ęſt omnine ſimile g Fn 
tarie faciat. . Canut. c. 6. 


2 uſed for a thing dane wilfully or wittingly 


to exiſting in a thing that does not any way exit, 1. 
rd 2 1 | 
1is non-repugnance to exiſti no other than 
ducibility of any thing; which conſiſts in this Un der 
- ſufficient cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt poffible, _ 
| by the iy way be produced, or be brought to exif; m. 
cipally as there is a God, or an almighty cauſe. See En 
ENCE. . | | | 
So that poſſibility dogs not imply any thing in the thing pode 
but ie is a mere extrinſic denomination taken from th: pong 
of the cauſe, and principally of God. 9 
In effect, if a creatable thing bad any intrinſic poſibily, i 
wy follow, that ſuch a thing muſt exiſt even without ts 
cauie, a. 
And yet we may allow an intrinfic po/ibility of a thing, i 
poſſibility we W not underſtand its e wy 4 
repugnance to exiſt ; but only the non-repugnance of te 
tributes contained in its idea. But ſuch paſſibilitj is me 


and underſtood, in the ſchools;, of a thing, which, thy 
it does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt;— as, anevky 
another world, &c: which ate particularly ſaid to be phy 


Is is alſo oppoſed to impoſſible. In which ſenſe it is ata 


dictory predicates; whether it actually exiſt or not: am 
fire, &c.— Theſe are alſo faid to be 5 00 poſſible, 
It is a great point of. controverſy among the ſchoo - a 
phers, whether and how far things may be ſaid to hae eu 
while only in a Rate of poſſibility ? 
Poſſibles are ordinarily conceived to be threefold; fur 
tential, and merely poſſible. _ $12 

Future Pos881BLE, is that whoſe production is decreed md 


certained ;— ©. gr, futurition of all thoſe events hail 


- Th Wich enge the ward is oppoſed 
God himſelf; as, a crooked ftrai 


ire. 


produced If 


ö : K 4 * 
In the firſt ſenſe, it is poſſible for the Venetians toe 
Turks at ſea: i. ce ed. whatever is right an 
n of iſſue extincdt. See IAII. 
POST *, in the military art, is any ſpot of ground 4 
F nee es 1 ad ar 
be word is formed from the Lapis, pen, Mei 
derive it from poteftas, power. 
A poft denotes any grourfd or place, fortified or 0% 
| a bodyof men may make a ſtand, and fortify the 


remain in condition to fight an enemy». "©, 
Hence, n was relieved, the 59 
, the pee en ſword. in hand, . 


A ſpot of ground ſeized by à party, to ſecure the | 
army, andito cover the pet that arc behind; we] 
Frs adtnoe-guard, or the right of the tro Hegg 

vance-guard, or the right of the two Wo 
Te, is ealled «the % of honour, and 3s de 


The emperors antiently put tes im poſſefſion, by givin 
. 9 A 


Ll 


eldeſt regiments, , | + / 
= af 
„ r . & © a * vt 
, E LY | 
5 
** 


. 


„ 


* 
py 
* 6 
CY 
* * 


pogrs, in buildings large pieces of timber, placed upright in 
05199 | | 


houſes, S called the principal poſts : the poſts fra- 

bo. 2 coi gd prigeipel poſts for ftrengthen- 

med he carcaſe of the houſe, are called the prick-pofts. | 

15 excellent method to preſerve poſts from rotting, is, to burn 

2 ends that are to be ſet in the ground, the outſide to N 
Crown Pos r. 


1 Por, Ses the article 
Crown | 410 denotes the diſpatch a courier br letter-carrier 
m time to time. 


PosT ine horſes fro 
er e that the horſes are poſti, placed, 


makes by Cons wed hence, 

+ The name ted, from diſtance to diflance 
The word is alſo applied to the perſon himſelf; the houſes 
where he takes up, and lays down his charge; and the ſtages, 
between houſe and houſe. —Hence the phraſes, 


2 houſe, 8 
bor ſe -bouſe, ce. 
Fetz! 2. = of beef in the Theodoſian Code, 
de curſu publicoʒ but theſe were very different from the preſent 
ſument, and were only public horſes firſt appointed by 
whoſe time, the meſſengers ſeiſed any horſes that 


ries. . . 

In effec, poſts on the preſent footing are but a modern inven- 
tion; though ſome go back as high as Charlemagne.-It is cer- 
tain it was the policy, or rather the diffidence, of Louis XI. 
of France that they owed their riſe to; that uneaſy prince firſt 
ſettling them by an ordonnance of the 19th of June 1464. to 
be the ſooner, and the more ſurely, advertiſed of what paſſed 
in his own kingdom, and in the neighbouring ſtates. 
From France, the inſtitution 'propagated itſelf, by degrees, 
through" the ſeveral other parts of Europe rmany, 
Hornigk obſerves, pots were firſt ſettled by the count de 
Taxis at his own expence; in acknowlegement whereof, the 
emperor Matthias in 1616. gave him, in fief, the charge of 
þoſt-maſter under him and his ſucceſlors. my 
In , poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of parliament 
12 Car: II. which enabled the king to ſettle a pet office, and 
1 a governor. wt RA 

Engliſh po/f-office is now managed by two commiſſioners, 
who have under them about forty other officers of their own 
appointing. Theſe are all ſworn, and give ſecurity for their 
faithful diſcharge, c. as the receiver, comptroller, accomptant, 
fixclerks of the ſeveral roads, a window-man, and ſixteen ſorters, 
for the inland office. For the for p office ate, a 024 — 
an algbubet- Lerper, fix clerks, and a foreigmofficer; beſides ſo- 
e . and ſeven letter- carriers. 
— office letters and ja here 
every Monday, to France, Spain, Italy, 
Kent, and the Downs; every T ueſday to all parts of 
land, Scotland, and Ireland z alſo to Holland, Germany, 


rmany, Sweden, 
Eng- 


. every Thurſday to all party of England and Scotland, as alſo 
to France, Spain, and Italy ; Friday to Flanders and 
Holland, Germany, Sweden, Kent, and the Downs ; and 
every Saturday to all 
land: but the poſts are now made 
Again, letters 
land and Scotland, Wales only excepted, every Monday 


more frequent. 


Nate, The poft travels at the rate of 120 miles in 24 hours. 
For thoſe who chooſe to travel with the 
—— en i 

Great Mogul performs part of his poſtage by pigeons, 
kept in ſeveral places, for the conveyance of letters on ex- 
Ann; occaſions. They will carry them'from one end 
that vaſt empire to another. The fame vehicles have bMn 

by the Dutch in And at this day, Tavernier 
the- conſul of Alexandretta ſends news daily to 


o 
- - 


be only diſpatched| 


den, Cr. every Wedneſday to'Kent-only, and the Downs; 


parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
are returned toLondon from all parts of Eng- 


boy every ſtage. 


Poss, in ſculptute, c. denote ornaments formed aftef the 
manner of rolls, or wreathings z thus called, becauſe they 
ſeem to run after one another. 


Some are ſimple ; others enriched, or flouriſhed. 
o8T, after, is allo a Latin prepoſition, uſed in compoſition 


with ſeveral Engliſh words 
tion of poſter iority. 
PosT-BoOK. See the article Book. 
PosT-COMMUNION, a prayer which the prieſt recites after the 
communion. See ComMMuUN10N: 
PosT-DATE. See the article DA E. 
PosT DIEM, a fee, by way of penalty; or a ſheriff, for his 
neglect in returning a writ after the day aſſigned. 
For this the cuſtos brevium has four-pence z whereas he has 
nothing, if it be returned at the day. 
PosT-DISSEISIN, a writ given by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, 
for him who having recovered lands or tenements, by præ- 
Cipe quod reddat, upon default or reddition, is again diſſeiſed 
by the former diſſeiſor. | | 
EA, in law, a return or certificate of the proceedings by 
niſi prius into the court of common-pleas, after a verdiQ ; 
and there afterwards recorded. | Mk 
POSTERIOR, a term of relation, implying ſomething be- 
hind, or that comes aſter another.—In which ſenſe it is uſed 
in oppoſition to prior and anterior. | 
The back and hips are the pofterior parts of man. Ariſtotle has 
given prior and poſterior analytics. A date is ſaid to be pofterior 
to another, when it is later or freſher. See DATE. 
Ramus PosTERIOR, See the article Ramvs. 
POSTERIORITY. in law, a term of compariſon, and rela- 
tion in tenure, oppoſite to priority. r 
A man holding lands or tenements of two lords, holds of 
his antienter lord by priority, and of his later lord by peſte- 


riority. 
POSTERN, in fortification, a ſmall gate, uſually made in the 
angle of the flank of a baſtion, or in that of the curtin; ot 
near the orillon, deſcending into the ditch ; whereby the ga- 
riſon can march in and ont, unperceived by the enemy; ei- 
ther to relieve the works, or to make private allies, &c, 
The word is alſo uſed in the general for any private, or back 
door.—Poteſtat habere poſternam in omni curia penitus inhi- 
beatur, ſed unicus fit ingreſſus, &c. Fleta. , 
PosT-FINE, a duty belonging to the king for a fine formerly 
acknowl before him, in his court; paid by the cognizee 
after the fine is fully paſſed, and all things touching the ſame 
are accompliſmed. A #3 | 
The rate is ſo much, and half fo much, as was paid to the 
king ſor the præ. ne; and is collected by the ſheriff of the 
county where the land lies, and to be anſwered by him into 


the ex 23 mern : 1 a : 

POSTHUMUS*,”or Pos rhunous, a child born after the 
death of his father, or taken out of the body of a dead mother. 
be word is compoſed of the Latin off, and bumic, ground. 
the Romans, p9//bumus was alſo uſed. for a child born 
if ang. a teſtament, which occaſioned the teſta- 
tor to A $1 wut on hg 70 22s N 12 
Po8THUMOUS is alſo applied ratively to the works of an au- 
thor that were not publiſhed till after his death, or interment, 
POSTICUS peroneus, ſerratus PosTiCUs, tibialis Pos icus. 

See the articles Px RON &Us,. SERRATUS, T1BIALIS. 
POSTIL,. Por LA, à name antiently given to a note; or 

remark, written in the margin of the Bible; afterwards alſo 
to a note written in any other book poſterior to the text. 


z and generally implying a rela- 


P 


| 


N 


after 


o * 


3 | Trivet in his chronicle, ſpeaking of St, Langton, archbiſhop 

— and Friday? font Wales every Monday and! ef Canterhurg, hs, Super Biblia poſtlla fait — 
On this off _—_— N 55 an per capitula, quibus nunc utuntur moderni, HMinxit: that 
c /uperp/otterium polls ſeri 
4700 * bo en 1 Ses, it,—Knighton, another of our hiſtorians, 3 one 

* ir branches. 8 Hugo, a Dominican and cardinal, ſays, Team Bibliam po- 
number of letters in England An 2 una. * 

yet it is now fo inereaſed, that this office; be- POSTING, among © Jug eee ac | 
fo = reborn U among merchants, the putting an account forward 
= nee best] en one book, to another articular, from the Journal 0 
; | A Non waſte- into . . IP 

FF Pn Fo ro $2, An|*OSTIQUE », in achteBucs, &. an ornament of lpture 
ounce of letters for $0 miles, x x. for above x 5; 64, © — | 4; 9. de Pofique, when it 3s ſuperadded after the work | 


The word is formed from the Italian, poficcie, added. 

A table of marble,” or other matter, is alſo ſaid to be Peſtique, 
when it is incruſtated'in a decoration of architecture, &. 
POSTLIMINIUM, Posr TM, among the Romans, the 
return of one ho had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or had been 
i . or been taken by the enemy; to his own country | 
and tate. Na e e 1 


* 


5 


be | 


* 


of 


| 


It was thus called 


* 
wy « -- 
* 1 


/qccotding to Aul· Gellius;/ from off, after; 


+ 
* 5 
& 1 
* - , > 
king 
a - 


FW in five hours time, by means of pigeons ; though and lime, chreſhold ; g. d. a return to the fame bounds, or 
- two places are three days journey on horſeback apart. I threſnold.— Though others, after: Amm. Marcellinus, will 
bar, 2 'poff' eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London, and] hae it ſb denominated; becauſe perſons were reſtored into 

n dahcent; whereby any letter or parcel,” fiot exceed-[-* the houſe through u hole im che wall, peſt Timen,” not by go- 

m, Xen ounces: wel or ten pounds value, is ſpeedily] ing over the threſhold; "which was eſtermed ominous. 

* den conveyed to and from all parts within the bills off Pos Ft IMINION was allo u law, or action, hereby one reco- 

L to moſt towns” and villages within ten miles off vered an inheritance, or other matter, that had been loſt, 
Wan, for one peny Each packet, 5 Sr. An * from a ſtranger or enemy. $617 ©; $29 n TW 10 

i office is | d-by a compttoller ; under whom are Pos r xAT1, in our ftatutes, is particularly uſed for ſuch 

bo mptant, eQor, ſix ſorters, ſeyen ſub-ſorters, and] ſons as were born in Scotland, after the acceſſion of 
l Nebundred meſſengers. 8 James I. to the crown of England. N 
'N* 120. Cuaus, 4 | "IS 


* 7 
1 


ee. . POT 


ty Jac. I. it was by all-the judges folemnly adjudged, that quality of a cripple, from the ſame compary he had the ; 
in 


petſons were. no ali England ; as, on the con- before been in, in quality of a companion. He woulg ,, gene 

8 RIS ante-nati, or thoſe born, in Scotland before that | hips ſtand a conſiderable way out irom his b ag and 

| acceſſion, were aliens here in reſpe& to the time of their 2 invade n his face wa te (4 N 2 
birth. a 4 45 e about him, a more * 

Pos r · uA us is alſo uſed by Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, Ac. for the reſt. Of himſelf be could exbibit all 4 than: moo 

the ſecond ſon, as diſtinguiſhed from the eldeſt. faces of a Quaker's ang. Mcauth ol The 

Thus in Brompton, lib. 2. EA conſuctude in quibuſtam parti Hotch POT. See the article HoTcn per. hut « 

us, quod poſt-natus prefertur primagenito. White POT. See the article WIT E. 2 


Posrro bind, the putting any thing after, or behind another, PO TABLE, Por Anikis, ſomewhat that ma 
| ENR | | ſwallowed, by way of drink. 7 be take, 
Sometimes it is taken in an ill part; as when we ſay, the The chemiſts talk much of potable gold, arrun full 
book binder has poſfpencd a ſheet, &c. of a book. AvruUM, and G0Ln, | | 
POSTSCENIUM, in che antient theatre. See Pazasce-| POT-ASHES are the lixivious aſhes 


k of certain 
| uſed in the of glaſs and (; F 

POSTSCRIPT, an after-thought, or article added to a letter, | —— wh Fo Lab ee phe , 
inn . 3 ow he uſe in napping N 15 

0 ble 1 or luſion of piece. —— ' at are ö cines e i, and make 

It is uſually marked thus, P. S. The SpeAater obſerves, that of ſalt of tartar, and maſt of the lixivial fals, — 
a a woman's mind is ever better learnt from her P. 8. than her miſts of late _ for cheapneſs. 
PosT-PAEDICAMBNTS, in logic, are certain general aſfections, 


ies ariſing from a compariſon of predicaments with 
= her or modes following the prodicaments, and den, 


— 
. 
— 
— — * 


belonging to many. : 105 denomination popularly applied to all king 
Such, according to Ariſtotle, are « u, frius, inal, motus, down the country, and ain 
a babes ; the three firſt of which are in all gredica ment. Tue 
Pos r- TAM, or PofT-TERMINUM, 2 fee, or penalty, taken beam 


by the cuſtos brevium of the court of common for the 

, zeturn of a-writ, not only after the day, but the term 

or time in which ſuch writs are r or which the 
 ,cuſtos brevium has t 


POSTULATE, PosTvLATUM, in mathematics, a clear, evi 

- _, dent tion 3 wherein it is affirmed, or denied, 
ething may, or gray: nat be Gave, dee PhROPOSLTION. 
9 if it expreſs ſometh 


upon. 


beam, 
bart, c 
lines u 

aly 
ther a3 
je 28 40 
of the 
The u 
four di 
the hi: 
made 3 
we pla 
ſerve t 


is the power of ſpeaking ia man, 
ue, or receptive Poyn, 
! e. gr. of kna 
* 
wheran 
earth's 
Tease 
top of 
panded, 
venient. 
In this | 
6 8 to approve of it, though it be not 
it, . ca- 
1 do | pro- La 
teſtants in Germany, is the emperor; by the papiſts, the pope. | _ 
Wicqueſort dbieryes, that when à part of the chapter , 
nnd another „the number of peftalants muſt be twice neath 
as great as that of the cleftors, to bring the matter to 4 pef# po! 
Latin. 3 * 5 and ſligt 
2 iron bea 
in dam. 
is cold; id ſere 
beam, a 
= 
ree 
ty the be 
12 
-__, PoravTial fry. den | Wo 
| [PoTENTIAL is allo uſed by ſchaplmen, for ſomething br pulbing 
the quality of d enn ts greg 
| | Ne which, ben in parts unden nig; 5e 
i wa - as its. ſpecies ; to diſtinguiſh. is. from ant a7 val whole, Wh al 
FE and the joints, muſcles, ligaments, Ec, flexible, | bas „ £07 bei 
Artificial PosTUREs are thoſe which ſome exiractdigary-vi G int / "ming 
odr accalions lead us to exhibit. Such, c. gr. ave thoſt of « p * ＋ 
1 A eee — th N 
of which are work, it 
D Fred b 
the year c f 
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In which caſe, the ſubjective part becomes potential: | Pie Poup Ex court. See the article Pix powder court. 
gencies.. In ts, and yet the ſovereignty | POULTICE, or PovuLT1s, a form of medicine, called alſo 
3nd thus there are wo potential parts, and y N | Gb e Icine, 
ives the denomination to one article FowL. 
kor cer in grammar, g  POUNCE®*, among artificers, a little heap of charcoal-duſt 
ential mood is the fame, i in form, with the ſubjunctive; incloſed i in Gas open tuff, to be paſſed over holes pricked in 
iffcrs * it in this, that it hath always implied in it, e- a work, n order to mark the lines or defigns thereof on a paper 
hut « fan, vol he, or debes : a8 raget, that is, rogare poteſt, the | placed underneath ; which are to be afterwards finiſhed with 
_— y , 2 1 A 3 the like. 
ing called the Nu⸗ mood, becauſe it often im- word is formed from the French pence, pumice-ſtone ; 
be ll fen. to do a thing : as habeat, ualeat, in regard they anclendly uſed pumice-fions poweervd, for this 


Terent 
OVERT! _—_— See the article res,. Pounce is much __ embroiderers, to transfer their pa 


uid medicine, in the quantity of upon their ſtuffs; by lace-makers, and ſometimes a0 b + ng en- 
TION, Le nen ito be tal at one time. gravers; and a kind made of gum ſandarac, by writing — 
differs from a or a mixture, in the quan- PouNCEs, in falconry, the talons or claws of a bird 57 prey. 


ing confined to one POUND , LiBRa, a weight of a certain proportion, much 


io emetic potions, diaphoretic, peQo- uſed as a ftandard for determining the gravities and quantities 
Pte. Romackle, byteric, vulnerary, carmins of bodies 


F * The word is derived from the Saxon, pand, or Ni. ponder 


weight. 
of - wa | We r 

and lathe are the chigf, almoſt the only inſtrumens, and the pound avoirdupoir. : 

| Tune The Pouxp conſiſts of ta ounces, each ounce of 20 

f weights, each penyweight of 24 grains: ſo that 


- of | r 5760 grains a 
Th hs wh! ct principally i i muy wb i is pound is uſed in the weighing of ſilver, gold, precious 
beam or 2xis, whoſe fqot or pivot plays perpend ae Þ * a| Rflones, all kinds of grains, &c. 
; bottom: the four corners It is alſo uſed by the apothecaries, though differently divided. 
nt does not exceed t two feet in heig bt, ariſe 5 them 24 grains make a ſcruple, IIs 
weheel ; which fon 8 ms an ounce, and 12 ounces a 
end, and are faſtened at 2 'The PounD 2 conſiſts of 16 ounces; but then the 
circle, four feet in diameter, per- 9 leſs by 42 grains than the troy ounce, 


a coach-wheel ; except that it has nei- A 9200 part of the hole: ſo that 
. —. — y contains 438 grains, and the troy 
The wy of hy Ny - ounce 480. 

| n this is laid a piece e wy tee 731083 1.07 

ounces troy make 80 oynces ayoirdupois: 112 avoirdupois 

. hundred 7 1 45 65 
1 are weighed coat 5 

butter, cheeſe, iron, hemp, . 
ee ee e ers {of «Pris pound 

former pounds 8 
* o on rand on 16 ounces it one re 
to one one ounce an avoirdupois pound : 
2 that 100 Paris pounds * Laib weft 


Epe Fer pound is divided in two manners: the firſt diviſion 
3 the mare into eight ounces, the ounce into 


W it, Tonga wing rom el. 


— Us Fe S 
— N 7 hate I divifion af the rA 
wy uarter into two 

ls tv mon Ye ern the hoe! round, till it has got the | r DD Sa : 


hands in the water, he ounces, Cc. 
br th Er of fel, een widen i from th The firſt diviſion is ufually followed © liner if Ri of Uber, 
5 rig e e form, turning the wheel afreſh, PE pretiqus wares z and the latter 
8 18 hc] me fo time. 85 
ck, the Fae tp of wi At Lyons the pawndis 14 | ounces—One hundred Paris pounds 


i bole in the middle. a 200 at ſharp make 116 Lyons gere d kes the =p ke 
off what jn Paret Laftly, wiv te re Bhd, | Ma, yes tes qu of the French pound, &c. 
PERL an wt tet amd EEE Ee ng Dn nt 
potter's /at A er Pound alſo denotes an i uſed in accou > 
and flighter than the former. - Jes three chief m 10 are, an 1 3 5 — more or.leſs, accor ſeveral names added 
iron deary or axis, three ſeet and half high, two inches to it, the ere onniics it wed in 15 
bn ona ane all ofs pieces . Tun, F ouvs 74 , a fo fl in France, a - 
kay tin oor at pound, or tore tournois paris 
c it a1 AE Gees larger Lamas, of fre 5, Ke. * 


* term took its riſe hence; eigen ſterli 
o 
D e dom, 8 


ele , The pond feting or or Engliſh pound, contains twenty ſhil- 


pulking the great wheel gl with each foot; till earn 
it greater or leſſee de og gre Friel . eee of paying prnd of men 

They ror dee tho ine ig ee, ad peer | der the (The paſment of » pound & name 
Put pe ag pegs lo ſerve for any mote than ; Ne and ue * If; 
forming the body of the velit, handles, and the full weight of IRE, 


-giving 
amen, if there beſide be | The French Pound, or livre tournoir, contains twenty or 
made and ſet on by hath: if & od: wouſting; bong iu the | hillin v and the fol 12 deniers a nee tournow 3 Ae oi 
raed, it 6 uhyally ons In earthen. or wooden m oulds, pre- 2 We a term ſtill | 
2 OT, wks the N rener todo | 2 ymous with ere. 
5 05 e e e baer ae e 15 denier ae, Þ thts gound parity is 


. * + ths anticlePpx . The ay hvre de C Holland di io ſhil- | 
2 TERY 1 S418 De POUND, or Jure 6 0 » is divi into 20 — 
in K See Hh r apd the fling oo 1 5 Iris ual to ſix 
hoy e 
\ but inn on 100 i own 

Wy, . 8. 20 nn ** e e ſo chat the papnd pron amounts to 10 ſhil- 
* ee he article Fo oth. ET 9 ON Ee Gs — 
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vers wa Brabant i is. divided like that of Holland and like | 
that, too, is equal to fix florins ; but the florin is equal to 25 | 
ſols tournois ; ſo that the Flanders pound is equal to 7 livres, 
; r or 117. er 
Merc ng 7 25 Kata Sec. xg characters, or initial let- 
| to * the ſeveral kinds of poundt of account: a8 2 
er . 8 R 
ton. tournois. . 


place, where 
cattle — o or = in any 22 25 are put, aged they 


pd: po is an open pound, built upon the lord's waſte : and 
thence alſo called, ae jr pound; becauſe he provides it for 
the uſe, of himſelf, and his tenants. 
. -. Pound, overt alſo. includes back · ideas, 88 paſture- 
or any place whatever, to which the owner of beaſts 
2 eee to pe the mea a rok without 
ce or treſpa 
Pound. c or on the contrary, is ſuch. a one as the 
owner — . for the ſaid ie! without treſpaſs or 
offence: as ſome cloſe houſe, caſtle, fortreſs, & c. 
FOUNDAGE, a ſubſidy ited to the king upon all manner 
of merchandize imported or exported, by all merchants, * 
VUves, denizens, and e N 


It is called poundage, b becauſe fixed at the rate of fo much per | 


in every pound, or twenty ſhillig 
one 


d; vix. one 


2. for Eogliſh e by al 


2 fi e Vibe em, i od 
_ afterwards to K. Charles II, anno 12 Car, II. 


POUp or Poor, Pureis, in navigation, the hind Wants { 
a, or that where the belm is fixed, , called alfo fern : 
28 


The French frequently call it guru, tail; beca 
dere applied ſerves the ſame purpoſes in a-ſhip, as the tail does 


ES oiled ins e @ four hacks, which, all toge- 
ther, ſorm the poup-caftle, or hind-caftle ; the 8 


_ 1s richly adorned. with balconies, galleries, pilaſters,; trophies, 

- the arms of the prince, &c. 
„ i 6 Eee is 6 hend. 
- .. hind, or fav e. n 
Pago r 1 | 

maſter's cabin; 
pare of» oa py hall ler. See Ta Ship. fig. 2. ty F. 
ins the ave LOR O Ds 

UR. ARTIE. or, PoUR-PART 


++ * * 


in i 


PouxsufivAxN rs at arms, a term antiently applied to 


2 


* * 2 0 = 
9 a o 
* 
' 


There were alſo pour wivants articular) in , 
cauſes, called * a ö 4 ee 


who attended the heralds, and aſpired to their office nee 
they could not riſe, till aſter ſeven years apprenticeſhi, 
in. this quality. ? Palle 
They were intirely dependent on the heralds, and af; 
their chapter; 57271 for them in preparing * 
r _ ___ 2 Len miniſtry. wh 
were baptized, at ſo aſts, with "Ba, 
- as 3 Ferluifant, Sanſmentir, &c, ella "ez 
Their coats of arms were different from thoſe of the 
and they bore plain ſtaffs, without ornament. baut, 
Of the great number of pour ſuivants antiently on foot, then 
are now only four remaining; viz. blue-mantle, r,,,, 
rouge-dragon, and N 5 who are the loweſt ork, - * 
officers belon a to the c arms. 
Their buſine to atten led the heralds in marthalling ws 


ging public folemaities: funerals, interviews, carla, 


Te. IT” 

Stow, ſpeaking of Richard III. "a « Hy 
© body was naked to the ſkin ; not ſo much as one cy 
* about bim; and was truſſed behind a pour ſuivant at ans 

© like a hog, or a calf.“ 

POURTRAIT, or PouxTaArtuas. See the article bol. 

* TRAIT 

POURVEYANCE, or Pov vue, the p providing of con, 
viuals, fuel, and other neceſſaries, for the king's houſe. 
By » flat. 12 N. 3 7-2; Fraps 

e any timber, ca n, or other mattet 

ſubject, wi at his 1 ; 1 

PO VEY R, or PuURVEYOR, an officer of the 

who provides and buys in corn, and other viQtuils, C je 

Cnr, king's houſe ;. mentioned. in Magna charta, and fei 


Pourveyor became a term ſo odious in times paſt that, by fat 


WES III. Ee e . A har. into th 
| achator, ot buyer ,— | was much reſtrae 
by the flat, 12 Car. Ii. 
POWDER, or Poupes, in 4 dry medicine p 
verized, or prepared, toning and reduced into almok 


| „ or by chemie q 

- rabiots: 

We ſay a ſtyptic powder, a . &c—Ve 

_ privder De of late days, come much i 
queſt, under the denomination of animal bezoard. 


Ponies! or the hair is flour of ap 3g or beans, well liſted ul 


. H » to give it an 


e indiviſo ; 2 e ec erein ee era mixed,” is much uſed. le 
in common A w 
oth 2 to any of N 7 7, 55 bit patrum;” patrum, S the aiticle. | n 
2 Les 855 8 os held 3 * N n GyN-powgder, 
"* pro andiviſe. 99 . 1 ſea-language, are boards 
IRPLE. article Punks... form ek z U 141 BY filled with gunpowder, 5 & 
yr 2877 Baek i PovathgoTA4s En n 
| july. occupied, - that b ly belon ed I 5 7 Cornachine Foros. See the article Lernen, | 
, caſe in the incroac hing on bis oun e the Yoke e. Oe 2 9 EMETIC. Frog 
"" wa 2 om by their, proper courle,, or Dr POWBERE, "See the article Fx x. Wade 4 
building any thing over the high. of a city; and In.che pee 2 1 jection. See the article Projuerion. 
"general, where a thing is debe do the prejudice of the igg's | OW in building, a term ſometimes uſed for t- 
CC. eee u up racant fac jim carved wok) 
Cros in bi pourpre/ proper! cutcheons, writin | 
2 men Se ton 72 bers e Ge 1 article Fon. 1. 
5 _ | e in juriſdiction, in land, K P in phyſics, a aa g 
ER 7} RR 
ants. 
3 pourpreflure into three kinds: e * Locke exlntheoigi 0 0 ee by Te ly 
4 E | of the altetalibns of "the im ac of ling ; 
-.. a.neighbour a neighbour _ refleQing on what paſſes within itſelf ;; and obſerving? a 
T 
A vo e lenies. es 5 
SIN 22 25 en r = 4” own choice; and conthuing” ba what ie 
ma-lands, incloſe part of them, or lay them to their - "ftantly obſeryed'to have been, 155 the like 3 
2 ourpreſture inſt e 10 1 l the future be made in the ſame things, 8 
ö . ee e- E „ in che e 
e E e ar change Eb come by . 
. 85 Fir has ere 10 pet gold, and make 
prod and gold has a power to be melted. 


3 
e 
-: 1 
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N 2 1 
Our fur, wh Be ae 1 a 


e * * 0 10 
1 ene: 1 


Prwer, cus conſidered, is twofold ; vis. as able to ml 
13 * 


e See Aci k, an MASSIVE: . 
877 all ſerifible things bahay lbs 
"OO wich we of dive def fewer inf 
1 ; is obſerved, the mind muſt ſu 
_. ſomewhere able to make that! 955 See Cavss. * 
Yet, if we attentively' conlider'tt,” bodies, 225 out | 
be 72 alford ws. 5 ita an igde of. 2 


Tee e 


PO W 


Aus xine and motion, it may be conſidered whence 
Age de lea a dhe powers which preduce thoſe 
we ; 

NR 


have that; 


ither have we from body any idea 
"4 body, at reſt, affords us no 
' ive power to move; when it is ſet in motion 
-_ 1 is rather a paſſion, than an action in it. The 
5 beginnin of motion, we have only by reflection on 
what paſſes in ourſelves; where we find by experience, that, 


willing i the. parts of our bodies, 
bury —— were at reſt 


i ſelves a power to begin or forbear, continue or 

1 — ations of = minds, and motions of our 

barel by a thought or preference of the mind. This power, 

il +he mind has, thus to order the conſideration of any idea, 

or the forbearing to conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any 

part of the body to its reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular 
inſtance, is What We | al 

4 5 that which we call volition, or willing. 


1 or performance of that action, conſequent to 


and whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of 
the mind, is called involuntary. u, wy 
The power of perception, is what we call the underſtanding. 
perception, which we make the act of 8 is of 
ts: the tion of ideas in our minds; the percep- 
N 1 of N and the n of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any diſtinct ideas. Sec PER- 


7 a s of the mind, viz. thoſe of eim, and prefer- 
the ordinary 


r 


34 uſually called by another name; an 


ſpeaking is, that the under/fanding and twill are two ſa- 
ha — — — the mind. A word proper enough, if uſed 
fo as not to breed any confuſion in mens thoughts, by bein 
as there is room to ſuſpect it has been, to 2 
{ome real beings in the ſoul, that perform thoſe actions of un- 
derftanding nd on, | 
From the conſideration of the extent of the potwer of the mind 
over the actions of the men. 3 one finds in himſelt, 
1 the ideas of li ITY, anden ty. - 
* man has 15 think, or not to think; to move, 
or not to move; according to the preference or direction of his 
own mind; ſo far is a man free. $i 
Where-ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in 
a man's poter; where · ever . or not doing will not equal- 
follow upon the preference of his mind; there he is not 
though perhaps the action may be voluntary. | 
do that the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent, 
to do or forbear any action, according to the determination or 
thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to 
theother: where either of them is not if the of the agent 
to be produced by him according to his volition, there he is not 
at liberty; that agent is under neceſſity. So that lil cannot 


Tx 11 # 


EEE 


zel u be where there is no thought, no volition, no will: but there 
es, Uh may be thought, there, may be will, there may be volition, 
where there is no liberty. Thus a tennis-ball, whether in mo- 


ans ſtroke of a racket, or lying {till at reſt, is not by any 
one taken to be a free agent; becauſe we conceive not a tennis- 
ball tothink, and conſequently not to have any volition, or pre- 
ference of motion to reſt, or vice verſa, So a man ſtriking him» 
ſelf, or his friend, by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is 
not in his potuer by volition, or the direction of his mind, to 
ſtop or forbear; nobody thinks, he has liberty in this; every 
one pities him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. Again, 
luppoſe a man be carried,. whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room, 
where there is a perſon he longs to ſee, and be there locked 
aſt in, beyond his porwer to get out; he awakes, and is glad 


neh in; that is, he prefers his ſtaying to going away: Is not 
tus ſtay voluntary: Not 142 and yet, being 


body will doubt it; 
on faſt in, he is not at liens to ſtay, he has not freedom 
Liberty, therefore, 


ning; but to the perſon having the power of doing, or for- 
tering to do, according as the mind ſhall chooſe or direct. 
uit is in the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts of our 
: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it 
P, or to lay it by, according to the preference of the mind, 
Uere we are at * 5 145 
waking man is not at liberty to think, or not to think, no 
acre than he is at liberty, whether his body ſhall touch any 
Pier or no: but whether he will remove his contemplation 
wu one idea to another, is many times in bis choice; and 
fue he is, in reſpect of his ideas, as much at liberty, as he is 
| of bodies he reſts on. He can, at pleaſure, remove 
unſelf from one to another. | ca ry OD 4 | 
let ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome motions to 9 
u hen as, in certain circumſtances, it cannot avoid, nor c 
ir abſence, by the utmoſt. effort it can uſe: thus a man 


affords us no ideas at all: it is only from re- | 


IES, F 


call the wil, — And the actual exerciſe | 


{ach an order or command of the mind, is called voluntary : | 


is not an idea belonging to volition, or pre- 


; 


to ſee hiqnſelf in ſo deſireable company, which he ſtays will- | 


* 


| 


Powex, in mechan 


POW 


takes place. This, in an agent capable of volition, when the 

beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the pre- 

ference of his mind, is called compulſion ; when the hinderi 
or ſtopping any action is contrary to his volition, it is call 
reſtraint, Agents, that have no thought, no volition at all, are, 
in every thing, neceſſary agents. | 

ics, denotes a force, which, being applied to 

a machine, tends to produce motion; whether it does actually 

roduce it or not. | 

the former caſe, it is called a moving power; in the latter, 

a ſuſtaining power. | | 

the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an animate 

power ; if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elaſticity, an inant- 
mate er. 

Attractive PowtR. See the article ATTRACTIVE. 

Conſpiring POWER. See the article ConsPIRING. 

Repelling PowER. See the article REPELLING: | | 

POWER is alſo uſed, in mechanics, for any of the ſix ſunple ma- 
ines, V:z. the lever, balance, ſcrew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, 

and pully; which are particularly called the mechanic powers. 

See alſo each power under its proper article, Leves, Ba- 

LANCE, Se. ; 

PowERs, in pharmacy, the reſult of a combination or union of 

the eſſential oils with the ſpirit of a plant; wherein, it is ſup- 
poſed, are contained all the principal virtues thereof : whence 
the name. , 

The powers of ſcabious and mullein are prepared by beating, 
and incorporating, the expreſſed juices of theſe plants when 
green, with lard, and afterwards expoſing them feveral days 
to the ſun ; ſuch beating and inſolation being ſeveral times re- 
peated at due diſtances, 

PoWER, in the feodal juriſprudence, a right which the lord has 
to reunite to his fief a dependent fee held of him, when the vaſ- 
ſal has alienated it, upon reimburſing the money given for it, 
with the legal coſts, 5 8 
The lord is to exerciſe his potver over the fee, within a year 
after he has notice of the fall ; otherwiſe he loſes it. 

The word is alſo uſed for the right a lord has to ſeize a depen- 
dent fee, to compel the payment of all dues, ſervices, &c. 
PowERs, potentie, is alſo uled among the fathers, &c. for the 

ſixth order in the hierarchy of angels, reckoning from ſera- 


him. : 
eſe they ſuppoſe to be the ſpirits ho bridle and reftrain 
the power of the devils ; preſide over inferior cauſes ; 


and pre- 
vent contrary qualities diſturbing the cxconomy - x the 
world. See ANGEL. | 


> 


* 


PoweER, in optics.— The Powe of a glaſs is uſed by ſome for 
the diſtance of the convexity from its ſolar focus. See Focus. 
PowER, in arithmetic, the produce of a number, or other quan- 
| 15. multiplied into itſelt. KF, 
Thus the produce of the number 3, multiplied by itſelf, viz. q, 
is the ſecond of 3; the factum of , multiplied by 3, 
viz. 27, is the third power; and the product of 27, again 
multiplied by 3, viz. 81, is the fourth power; and ſo on to 
infinity. —In reſpect hereof, the firſt number, 3, is called the 
root, or firſt power. PE 1 
T he ſecond peer is called the ſuare; with reſpect to which, 
Z is the ſquare root. f SA 
The third power, 27, is called the cube; with reſpect to which, 
NOTTS, hdd ah 
„ 81, is e biguadrate, or ato- 
uadratum; with reſpect to which, 3 is the biquadratic root. 
The number which ſhews how often the root is multiplied 
into itſelf, to form the power, or how oft the power is to be 
divided by its root, to come at the root, is called the exponent 
; Fa peter. n | | 
e modetns, aftet Deſcartes, are contented to diſtinguiſh'moſt” 
of their powers by the exponents; as firft, ſecond, third, &&. 
The particular names of the ſeveral powers were introduced by 
the Arabs, viz. /quare, cube, guadrato-quadratum or bigua- 
drate, ſurdeſolid, ſquare of the cube, 2 furdeſolid, quadrato- 
guadrato-guadratum, of the cube, ſquare of the ſurdeſehid, 
third ſurdeſolid, &c. Pe | : 
The names given Diophantus, followed by Vieta and Ough- 
tred, are, the /ide or root, ſquare, cube, gquadrato-quadratum, 
quadrate-cubus, cubo-cubus, quadrato-quadrato-cubus, guadrate- 
cubo- cubus, eubo- cube - cubus, &c, | 


The characters wherewith the ſeveral porvers are denoted, both 
in the Arabic and Carteſian notation, are as follow: 


2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 532 1024 
Arab. R gre bg -s 9c” - 4 „ 
Carteſ. a W aft 4 at - e 990: 


Hence, to raiſe a ti to a given power or di ity, is the 

; fame 2 b Bind the Bo woe upon fts | tiplied a 
given number of times into itſelf ; 2. gr. to raiſe 2 to the 3d 

| Fewer, is the ſame as to find the factum 8; whole factors are 
2, 2» 2 . eee NE A | | Os, 
Powers, of the fame degree, are to one another, in the ratia of the 
roots, as manifold as their exponent contajns units: thus, ſquares 


ee Tack. is not at liberty to lay by the 
4; BREERNT 


i other contemplations, 


idea of pain, and en- 


are in a duplicate ratio; cubes in a triplicate ratio; 1 

quadrata, or fourth powers, in a quadruple ratio. See ri 
The powers of proportional quantities are alſo propottio 

— ano Wen- 85 q ” W 8 [4.4.4.6 V | K A 

” one ther. 59 * 2 9 KRK Nn 3 1 Ae oy! 4 
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P ON | FON 
: * ; 4 5 4 : ET . , 
* From o given Po wEnN to extyacr the root; or fide, is the ſame as | Shaw, are, 1. A pain in the head, back and ferobi 
| + to find number, e. gr. 4, which, ey number of |. ds. 2. A fever; which decreaſes as the eruptions nud. What 
1 times, e. gr. twice, produces che given porver, e. gr. the 34 wi redneſs of the eyes. 3. Nauſea and retchings, 41 perſon 
power, or . See Roor, and'Sivs. oO = rediſh ſpots, or beginning puſtules, appearing on the with it. 
| . ty multiply or divide, any POWER by another of the ſame root. | face, breaſt, c. abbut the third or fourth day incluſy Neck, they he 
| 4 1, For multiplication, add the exponents of the factors; the || — — Hlneſs. 3 Aon h. hy n 1 
ſum is the the faftum. Thus: I Vench or ei z other red ſpots uſual] con 
ſum . 8 e ee e | - tween the 8 7. Thepuſtules, n the pot 
| | Faftors f. PPE. AN: | | "Gay, are at heir er being then-generally as big 441 this di 
| 5 1 enn . pea, the matter in them well | of a whih, ſkins CC 
. Prod. 8 * yu! andr x4 RY, | inclined to yellow; at which time, 8. The patient is Coke This ſo 
2j For diviſion ſubtract the exponetit of the power of the di- || light-headed and feveriſh. . About the tenth day the ſome Þ: 
viſor, frotm the exponent of the dividend ; the remainder is B begin to dry on the face. 10. And about the fifteenth they twenty 
F 0 [21 
Diviſ * * On 6 | a xs ( mY ©]; "Phe 4i/tin# kind is here conſidered unattended with à took. diſtemp 
TTT Ed 
powers: M. Carre had d ith r to the num | | er. Ne a6; 
that all the natural cubic —— B; 27 Bye 125, whoſe root ' The confluent,” or u Small-POx has the ſame ſymptoms y by other 
is 1efs chan 6. being divided by 6, the remaifider of the diviſion] the d//71n#, only in a more violent degree: they uſual the foro 
z; che rot itſelf; and He ho farther, 216, the cube of 6, be | out on the third day; not ſeparate, as in the Mint * po Kc 
ing divided by 6, leaves no remainder; but the —.—— — N 5 — into —_— — W rms ently woe all like in e 
© ſelf the root. Again, 343, the cube of 7, being divide: 1 pelkole, over the whole ſkin, r the ej | 
— eg ans . diser b, key the root, &. the pellicle darkens. In adults this kind is attenjes — ö the JO 
(Vo contin ern ir mer |, Ban, lien wi» Goes ihe Gn BN my 
ower whateyer, have di a ; | 
; 28 ry E 54 "Oriel that 6 has with regard to cu- later. The confluent kind uſually kill on the ceveith ine n 
Pic numbers CASES I © The ſymptoms of the confluent kind; according to Dr. Stay be Kg 1 
For the finding of theſe diviſors, he diſcovered the following | are, 1. Violent pain in the head, back, and ſcrobiculum em * 11 5 
ener le . oo 2. Nauſea and retching, with a fever, which rather increzes as js 
the exponent of the power of a number be even, i. e. if the | chan decreaſes after; the eruption. 3. In children a Giarrhes, epidernic: 
| bomber he raiſed to the 2d, 3th, 6th power, &c. it muſt be di- } ich uſuallyprecedes the eruption, and attends the di * ql 
vided by 23 «hs remainder of the diviſion, in caſe there be any, throughout. : 4: A ptyaliſmus in adults, and but ſeldom adi: 7 , ww © 
CC G fee: - * [= iy ute Wfthw aye, 9nd reeling; hc nry tne WR Pt 
11 — bbs nr ee e ine bt, *6; The foot _ wy 
the number be raiſed to the zu, 5th; 7th, &c. potorr; the dou- | more red, thick, and Cloſe, than in the diftin ; and the "x 1 1 
dle of this exponent will be the diviſor, which has the pro- wn k them more — — and ſwelled; purple ot lid fas Fw: 17 
mentioned. | | 1 | do often appear in theſe ſpaces; whence the fall jor wid 
a LEA is it-found in 6, double of 3» the n | Pur ples. At —_— in — 9 — or en the * of the — Ly Io 
of all the cubes: thus, alſo, 10 is the diviſor « numbers | eruptions, appear ers clear water, vulgarly cald 
raiſed to the 5th. pow pe? — oo 3 e the white hives. Laſtly, theſe eruptions are SY I 
Commenſurable in Powtr. Se y CommEnNSURABLE ' | preſſed in the middle, and there turn black; whence the td ind the 
| de Cl, er es Cont rope Boba F 2 6ften riſe and ſink ry in the 8 a e e 
| The power of the hyperbola is the fourth part of the ſquare of | - diffemper, They wſually firſt appear about the found or a {uy 
| Eo ora ny ont ene os 
te axis. . . | . 5 
5 Powzn of the aunty. Ste Poss camitatur. eee, jon to the ene ad (cv 
POX, in medicine, a diſeaſe, under which name there are ſeveral | *of ie puſtuſes, The eruption, which comprehends three fats if it op fo 
: kinds: 2s, mall. pur, Froxch-pox, chicken-pox, feoine-pox, &c. © eruption, maturation, and declenfion, in which laſt the pul patient is f 
 Small-Pox, 'variole, is a contagious diſeaſe ap ng on the are firſt incraſtated with a ſcab, then wither, and dry af. is hiohly d. 
« ſurface of the ſkin, which it covers with uſt es, or ulcerous When the eruptions are very round, diſtinct, encompalel * 
8 JL eruptions, that leave eſchars behind them. Or, it bed a ge- a with a red margin, Oe. they are faid to be benign; othermie about the t 
%% »A (e 0 hap 
an nded with a fever. | ; - | There es of malt , Ne up 2 
- Phe origin of this diſeaſe is uncertain: we find no mention of it ate univerſally confluent; particularly confluent; diftind, kt at femit, U 
before the Arab phyſicians.--It bears a great reſemblance to the | — ore and coherent; and diſtinct, with petechiz, de be un 
ifti em: t 2th ariſe from an impure and] Or. Freind, Dr. Oc. | hons attend 
bo teapot Does A] re ky oe map AT 
d ceant matter is more thick and viſcid; in the m s, | Teyer remains after the puſtules decline: many oppore k.: urs, whi 
A Nic 1 hot, and pilious; and neither of them are known _ deed reaſon ſeems on its fide 3 but preſcription 1s * does well. 
to return after the having paſſed them once. See Mz asLEs. | Alſaharavius, in the firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox, preſcri appening 1 
Dolerus fays, that the cauſe bf the ſmall. po is brought into | botomy, even to a ſwooning, and great quantities of cold We icten-· Pox 
the world with us, and lies hid till it find an opportunity of ter to be drank; In the . Imall- por, Dr. Lifter found de ſkin is c 
burſting forth: he adds, that there is ſcarce one, in many thou- | the blood, hen cold, exceffively ter and friable, - w bgure 
ſands Aa feapes it all his lifſfwmſe. de ſofteſt feather would eaſily divide its globules. Emig from, in th 
Dr. rake obſerves, that the ſmall-pox, not being founded in any] ſays, there is nothing to be more ed than the ben inlammatic 
1 — * 8 8 * 5 e * | , « . WE » Nent fign. Bt 50 
permithent habitual diſpoſition, has its period within z limited] and voice; where theſe are good, it is an excel. , veſiculæ ful 
Ame necelliy forthe extruſion of the pectant matter out of the | adds, that horfe-dun is an admjrable medicine, in that it po burſt, and d 
k pores bf the in. Forthe ſalt ſerum of the blood, being in this motes ſweat, faves he throat, Sc. 8 48 R. fevr 
CE Oe Eee . le cnn 
| e $ of the ſkin e e abroad, is by i n N he reaſon, | 
r fee biocoLaTion. ine (ew 
dry, and fall off. So that he thinks it would be no great im- Why the Small- Pox ſcarce ever viſit a perſon above once, * te fame kir 
; iety to call the ſmall. por, A temporary, critical, {ep a. mous problem; long canvaſſed, and with little ſucceß ; ach in the 
Tue ſmall-pox are of two kinds: the ar, where the puſ- | Drake accounts for it very plaufibly from the alteration . ar. Ther 
-  tules ſtand apart; and the confluent, where they run into one] in the ſkin'by that diſeaſe. For the' diſtention the 7 WT" thiny, or 
continued cake. E r bo 4 / 1 pores of the ſkin ſuffer therein, is ſo t. that Jo The patien 
De diffin#t, or regular, Small- Pox, Sydenham obſerves, beginn ever recoyertheir tone again, ſo as to be able any more e. after, their 
wih ſhuddering and chillineſa, which is-ſucceeded by an ins | reſſ the matter in its courſe outwards long enough, 0 often cauſes 
_ © tenſe heat, violent pain of the head and back, vomiting, of 4 A enough FED —_— | pa —.— b Me ack ar 
© fineſs, eſpecially in children, and ſometimies epileptic fits ; | © diagnoffics of the diſeaſe: For tho" the fame everiſh dito own 
which ſhew he fox 60 be ready to burſt forth, 15 they | oma ariſe again in the blood, yet, the paſſages wet upon ron 
ill te Wega. 4 in being more open, the matter will never be ftoppes eat the 
Tube eruptions are uſual on the fourth day; upon which the fe- to exhibit the appearance of the ſmnall por. _— oe is ſom 
5 eriſh ſym ms vaniſh, except that adults are pronetofweat. | Accordin N d, that, in perſons i dom the } dlippe 
OY Seals Ref appear in the face, then the neck, c. "They | | this diſeaſe, the face (which is uſually the fulle the of Pox, 2 
th dite r fut cedith ; Ae ey el, and grow whiter ; © traordinary 0 uctien the matter meets with 2 «dint war; uſt 
: en ig eleventh day the ſwelling and inflammation of the face | conſtipation of pores) feldom returns to it be 4 obj FN \ 
eee begin to wither. I erer this kind | bens; which iplargewent he aceounts'for from the © BW Tie Frack 
©" ill," ir i vir the fourteenth orfiſteentþ day; *' 42100 | * of the arcol# of the 
+ The ſymptoms of the ine. ſmall-pox, as enumerated by Dr. 2 * n th nd 
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q hypotheſis is, that nurſes, De. who attend 

What nr ” ſmall-pox, -are frequently a little affected | 

oe J have, now-and-then, two or three eruptions : that 
with it, ma more, ſeems to follow from the free courſe of 
they 1 5 through the ſkin. With this, too, agrees that 

os + en, that people of coarſe ſkins, in whom | 
conſtant ® e largeſt, are always more favourably treated by 
the porch By. chan others; and that it conſtantly leaves fine 
this N chan it found them. : 
ſkins coat: n would ſeem, more probable, were it not that 
This 5205 very few of theſe eruptions, perhaps not above 
ſome bey . *which cannot fairly be allowed fo far to in- 
twenty Of res of the whole ſkin, as to prevent any return. 
large wer that, in a genuine eruption, the cauſe of the 
2 « ſo far evacuated, as ſcarce to leave a poſſibility 
diſtemper! of it; and that, if part of the original cauſe did 
of a hi 4 i might, when the air favours it, or when, 
emer accidents; it is ſecreted from the blood, appear in 
by ods oak: and ſo prove to be the meaſles, chicken- 
ox, KC \ * ” R | 

T ected, that theſe laſt · mentioned often 
f wot. a but, whatever be the cauſe ut 
nat Mer the ſeparating power muſt be in ſuch a deter- 
le roportion, or it will fail to cauſe a regular ſmall-pox; 
or” 7 aclin  proportionably, may produce any of the other 


arſtem ju mentioned. K © 
„ cafunal cauſes of the Small. Pox may be, 1. Some altera- 
* the alr, fince they happen moſt frequently about the 
een nc both in Europe and elſewhere; are more 
vring-ſeaſon 3 and, rope an 
. and mortal at particular times. 2. From fear, 
which appears more evident than eaſy to explain. 3. From 
frets as by eating any thing too chilling to the blood; as 
cictinaders; oranges, c. in hot ſeaſons; or, when the body 
;: heated by motion, the drinking of cold liquors. 4. From 
too plentifully feeding. 5. From any over-heating the blood, 
or too ſuddenly coolin it after it is heated, whereby a fudden 
check is given to pe piration; and this more eſpecially, if 
urs fuch an eruption. 
= —25 ſigns of the Small-Pox : k. The ſooner they ap- | 
rin the ſpring, and the more the air is diſpoſed to favour 
the diftemper, the more fatal they uſually prove. 2, The 
confluent ſpecies, both in adults and children, is dangerous ; 
and the more ſo, if attended with a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
nauſea, retching, delirium, pu le ſpots, cryſtallines, bloody 
utine, Nc. after the eruption; but the blackneſs of them is 
not dangerous before the criſis. 3. Diarrhceas in the confluent 
kind are not ſo bad in children, as in adults. 4. A ptyaliſmus 
1s a regular attendant of the confluent kind in adults, from the 
ſixth or ſeventh day, till after the criſis; and is ſo neceſſary, that 
ir it ſtop ſuddenly, and return not for -four hours, the 
patient is ſuppoſed to te) age danger. 5. Aquinzy here 
i highly dangerous. 6. The eruptions” ſwelling, and ſink- 
ng fudderily, are bad figns. 7. The danger is not over till 
about the twentieth day, in the confluent ſpecies. But if the 
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up ſharp at the top; if the ſickneſs, vomiting, &c. go off, 

ot retait, upon the gppearanee of the eruptions, and the pa- 
tient be under no dreadful apprehenflons ; the danger is uſu- 
aly over about the tenth day, in the diftin& kind. Convul- 
done attendirig the firſt ſyraptoms of the /mall-pox in children, 

ve ſaid to fordſhe the appearance of eruptions within twelve 
hours, which then generally prove diſtin, and the patient | 
does well. The 3 ſueceeding a debauch in liquors, or 

happening upon an irregular courſe of life, is uſually mortal. 
icken-Pox, a cutarieous diſeaſe; frequent in children, wherein 
tie ſkin is covered with puſtules, like thoſe of the /mall-pox, 
5 to figure and magnitude; and only diſtinguiſhable there- 
from, in that thoſe of the ſmall-pox appear with a redneſs and 


eficulz full of a ſerous humour; which, in three days time, 
burſt, and dry away, without any danger, and, uſually, with- 
out any fever, | fr 1954 | 
The chicken-pox, and ſwine-pox, ſeem to be the ſmall- por in 
a leſs degree; though they / ſometimes precede, and ſome- 
unts ſucceed, the /mall-pox. The puſtules appear to be of 
de fame kind only, in the ſwine-pox, they are much larger; 
nd, in the chickenpox, ſomewhat leſs, than in the ſmall- 
x. There commonly appear five or ſix, ſometimes twenty 


© patient is very little indiſpoſed, either before, at, oy 
» their appearance; though the ſudden” finking of the 
wy cauſes ſome diſorder ;. but it is preſently relieved by a 
le ſack and ſaffron, or a doſe of treacle-wutert. 
town perſons ſeldom keep within-doors for either; and, 
vans account, the irruptions may continue the longer, 
wr the cold air is ſuppoſed ts hinder their ripening; ſo 
= I lometimes thres weeks, or a month, before they to- 


. 


2 i N 
Poder 1 
cut, uſually in coition; and manifeſt 
Im Frs. See VENEREAL Diftaſe. #4 
dert, a Call it mal de Naples, che | 

nes. Obſerved" among the ſoldiery at che fie 
: ty > under Charles VIII. The Ttaliafis call it mal Fran- 


a a 


eruptions be diſtinct, few, round, plump, riſe full, and grow | - 


ntammation, and thoſe of the chicken-pox whiter, reſembling |- 


Ir thirty, on the face, and but very few on the body. 4 


b-Pox, 2 contagious diſeaſe, contrafted- by a poiſonous | 


Neapolitan diſeaſe, I 
of | + 


and we the French diſeaſe, becauſe firſt caught by the 


PRA 


French. The Spaniards call it las bubar, or /arva des Indian 


N firſt brought from the Weſt-Indies. Trey. See 
UES, ; | 


POYNING's-Law, an act of parliament made in Ireland, under 


Henry VII. whereby all the ſtatutes of force in England were 
made of force in Ireland; which before that time they were 
not, Nor are any mow in force there, made in England ſince 


that time, 


The law took its name from Sir Edward Poyning, lord lieu- 
tenant of that Kingdom at the time of its making, | 


POZZOLANA, a greyiſh kind of earth, uſed in Italy for 


building under water. 
The beſt is found about Pozzuoli, Baiæ, and Cumæ, in the 


kingdom of Naples; from the firſt of which places it takes its 


name, 


Pozzolanay, mixed with lime, makes the beſt morter in the 
world. — It hardens and petrifies in water: builders aſſure us, 
that it penetrates black fliits, and whitens them. It is of par- 
ticular ſervice in making moles, and other buildings, in ma- 
ritime places. Agricola takes it to be of an aluminous and 
ſulphurvus nature. See Vitruvius, Pliny, de Lorme, c. 
who ſet a great value on it. See Supplement, article Pur Ro- 
LANUS PULv41s, | 


PRACTICAL Arithmetic, ARITHMETIC. 
PRACTICAL Geometry. _\ GEOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL: Mathematics. > See 4 MATHEMATICS, 
PRACTICAL Mufic, Mus1c. 
PRACTICAL Philoſophy. PHILOSOPHY, 


PRACTICE, in arithmetic, Practica Italica, or Italian 


uſages, certain compendious ways of working the rule of pro- 
portion, or golden-rule; eſpecially where the firſt term is 1, 
or unity. | 
They were thus called from their expediting of practice, and 
bulineſs ; and becauſe firſt introduced by the merchants and 
negotiants of Italy. 
The moſt uſeful of theſe practices are as follow :—1. Since 
the uſe of the rule of three is to find a fourth proportional to 
three given numbers, divide the firſt and ſecond, or the firſt 
and third, by ſome common number (if that can be done ex- 
actly), and work with the quotients in their ſtead : as in the 
following example: 
Price of 3 I» is 9 ſhil. What is the price of W? 
BR N 
Ha 4 facit 21 ſhil. 
Price of 14 t is 26 ſhil. Weat is the price of 7 
Y I 
acit. 13 ſhil. , 
2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot part of a 
pound, ſhilling, or peny, divide the third by the aliquot part: 
the quotient is the anſwer. Note, To find the aliquot part, 
thoſe who cannot do it otherwiſe, may. ſee the table of ali- 
guot parts of a pound, under the article Al Ipo r. 
E. gr. If one ell coſt 10 ſhil: What coſt 957 ells ? 


7 | "pe 1.478 : 10s 
3. If the firſt or third number be 1, the other not exceeding 


large, and the middle term a compound, 7. e, conſiſt of ſe- 
veral denominations, it may be wrought without reduction, 
thus : 8 g ny 34 7 pot 
Price of 1 is 3s. Bd. 39. What is the price of 5 W 
| Fe 2 


Fiacit 18s. 7 d. 39. | | 

For 4 farthings making a peny, 5 times 3 farthings make 
34. 39. and 12 pence making 1 ſhilling, five times eight 
pence make 35. 4 d. which, with 3 d. from the place of 
farthings, make 3 5s. 7 Laſtly, five times 3 ſhillings 
make 15 ſhillings ; and, with the 3 ſhillings from the place of 
pence, 18s, The price, required, therefore, is 18 5. 7 d. 39. 
4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an aliquant part, 
reſolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts, divide the 
middle term by the feveral aliquots; the ſum of the quotients 
is the anſwer. To find the aliquot parts contained in an 
aliquant, fee the table of aliquant parts of a pound, under 
the article ALtQUANT. 2 | 


- 


For an inſtance of this rule: ; a 
r * What coſt 124 ells? 1 
„ Fn 
4 e 
3 | facit 93¹. 


ſecond or third, in the latter the firſt, be reſolvible into factors, 

the whole operation may be performed in the mind, without 

writing down any figures; as in the following example: on 
Price of 1 & is 24 ſhil. What is the price of 20#? . 


4 of # 5 [ 412 n 34 1 4 pu 
" * PR 4 * 18 | ; N 
n "> : 0 - 1 

5 nenne = 1 1 * 8. N . —— 8 , 0 

2 . 1 , * - . x 

» a «+ oy . . Þ :, 8 X 
w#,47 1 „ , T. * 4 * Fay di Sas 
= 


LES 


| enen ? 4 6 1 81 ; 
Ys 1 i 1 9 WM M0L V1, onna Facit 48 3 O -A. ; 
6. Where one of the given numbers is 1, we have feveral 


compendious wſages, to ſave multiplication and diviſion. 
| \ &* +1 Is 
J ſ 


5. If the firſt or 3 be 1, and in the-forneacaſh, the 
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PRAADAMITE, - * -PREADAMITE. 
PRABENDARY, | PREBENDARY. 
PRACEPTORY, PRECEPTORY. 

- PRAECESSION, ' ©  IPxECESSION. 
PRACINCTA toga, Tod A. 

 PRACIPE, PrECiPE. 
PRAECONTRACT, PRECONTRACT. 
PRACORDIA, PRECORDIA, | 
PRADECESSO IPxEDECEss0R. 
PRADESTINATION, I [PzzDesriNATION. 

| P TION E A= . , PREDETERMINAT ION. | 
PREDICTION, £ [Pzzpicriov. 
PRADOMINANT, , PxEDOMINANT. 
PRAEMPTION, 0 PREEMPTION. 
PRAEXISTENCE, S \PREEXISTENCE.. | 
PRAFECTUS, - F PREFECT, andAUGUSTALIS. 
 PRAMIUM, n PREMIUM. 
PRAMONSTRANTES, | [PREMONSTRANTES. 
PRANESTINA. Sortes, [Soxrzs. | 
PRANOMEN, | [PRENOMEN. 
PRAPARANTIA, PREPARANTIA.. 
PRAPOSIT US, PrEPOSITUS: 5 
PRAPUTIUM, _ IPREPUTIUM. - | | 
PRAROGATIVUM omen, [ OMEN. 

PRASEPE, | |PRESEPE. | 
- PRETEXTA, 5 hi m8 A 
PRA.TOR | RETOR. 
PRATORIAN, PRETORIAN. 


with joy, dragged the pragmatic 
n all the way, as Xerxes anszendy did the Helleſpong, , | | 
2 


PRA 


It is obvious the ſum required is had by adding to the tenth 
part of 20s. viz. e tenth; viz. 3 d. 4, 
"and $ of a peny; the anſwet, cherefote, is 2s. 3 d. x and g. 
Again, If 5 , coſt 64 ſhil. What coſts 1.7 . 
- Since 5 is half of 10, the double of the tenth part of the given 
rice; viz. 10 f. 9 d. $9. is the ſum required. 
gain, If x coſt 18 4. What will 19 W coſt? | 5 
Since 19=20—1,, from the given price doubled, and in- 
creaſed by a cipherz viz. 360; ſubtract the ſimple 18; the 
remainder is 342 4.=28s. 6 d. the ſum required. | 
7. If two terms of the ſame denomination differ by an unit, 
- we have a peculiar kind of compend; which will be clear 
from the following examples: E. gr. If 5t coft 30 s. What 
- will 4% coſt? Since the price of 4 | is 'one-fifth part ſhort 
cf that of 5b, divide the given price 30, by 5; the quo- 
tient 6 being ſubtracted from the dividend, the remainder, 
Iz. 245. is the ſum required, | 
Again, If 8 coft 24s. What coſt 9 5? ee BY 
Sime the price of 9 exceeds 22 el 8 
rt,” divide the given price 24, by 8, and add the quotient 
1 dividend: & the ſum 27 is the anſwer. A | 
8. Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe compends, 
or prottices, in the fame queſtion. E. gr. If 100 w coſt 
30s. 4d. What coſts 50 W . 
50)2.2 2 N 


|  fatit 18. 24 
Again, bots coſt 45. What coſt 2520 
Fan > 5 6 Ge 
a 24 5 6 
. 7 37 . 7 
168/. 


PRA, a Latin 8 literally ſignifying before; it is uſed in 
' compoſition with ſeveral words in our language, to denotethe 

relation of priority. See PREPOSITION, and COMPOSITION, 
Ot late, our writers, in Latin words anglicized, for pre, 
© uſually write pre; reſtraining the Latin orthography to words 
that are till Latin, or uſed as ſuch. Hence, for 


PRAGMATIC * San#ion, in the civil law, is eh of 
Hottoman, a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign ; deli 

by advice of his council, to ſome college, order, or body 

of people, upon their conſulting him on ſome caſe of their 


The word is formed from the Greek Tpzypa, negotium, 


 buſigeſs.—lt is ſometimes alſo called abſolutely pragmatic, | 

To Ar,. 1 . | 

The like anſwer given.to any particular perſon, is called | 
ſimply reſcript, reſcriptum. - - | % 1 

The term pragmatic ſanction is chiefly uſed, among the mo- 


dern writers, for that famous ardonnance of Charles VII. of 50 
egulation of eccleſi - 


France, publiſhed in 1268. containing a r | 
aſtical diſci conformable to the canons of the council of 


the enterprizes and encroachments of the court of Ronie. 


f ee entered 

pre to A to uates; and 
aboliſh reſervations, annates, and other like —— 7 
Pope Pius II. obtained an abrogation of this ſanction "B15 
Louis XI. on which occaſion the court of Rome, tranſported 


| PRAGMATICAL, PzacMarTicvs, a term ſometi 


Hence, to obtain pratique,, is to obtain a li 


_ © aſtical diſcipline, long time before Adam : 
2 CPP 5 5 4a . 7 
4 Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous antiquities 01 e fe 
The ſcope of the progmatic ſanctian was to regulate the form ap 7 | 
of elections made by the clergy; to declate the collations to be- 


appealed from their ſentence to Rome, whither he well 


bthe ſtreete, whipping | 


y 
But the parliament oppoſed this abrogation with a 


PRE 


| 3 its conſent to the laſt So 


orts of Rome, the /an&ion fi "0 that, 

concordat held between 45 i force, f 

when the pragmatic Tune was aboliſhed, IM as I. in 
e parliament of P 

refuſed to confirm the concordat ; and was * ad 


give its conſent at laſt, till after repeated order, ofen 


formably to the tenor of the pragmatic bench, to Judge an 
in the fame ſenſe as pradtital, mechan; MS th 
Stevinus, in his h droftatica BE EM ub 
mechanical or practical experiments, which Fon. * 
inſtruct his reader how to make, by the name of * 
examples: and; in the like ſenſe, is the word fon, Peat 
by other naturaliſts. ues uh 
PRATIQUE *, or PRATTIc, in commerce F* OV 
or communication of commerce, which a mec 
obtains in the ports it arrives in, and the Countries — 
The word is French, and fignifies, literally, gradi 


2 port, to go aſhore, to buy and ſell, Q. Wert 
have any pratique with the inhabitants of Nova Zn 
PRATIQUE is particularly uſed for a licence to 
| to the maſter of a ſhip in the parts of Italy, Ar 
health; that is, a certificate that the place whence le l 
is not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe. * 
PRAXEANS, a ſect of heretics, ſo called from their 
"ITE 15 
his hereſiarch was of Aſia, and lived in the 
He was at firſt a diſciple of Montanus, A 1 2 
ſoon after ſet up a ſect of his own; teaching, that there wa 
no plurality of perſons in the Godhead ; and that it wa the 
Father himſelf that ſuffered on the croſs. Which ſeninex 
Monarchi 


was afterwards ted by the ici, Sabellians 
Patripaſſians. a | N | * 4 
PRA „ in z 2 petition put up to God, either h. 


— HS ſome future favours or the returning ci thank 
8 13 iſh three kinds of prayer : 
cat, which is cloathed in words ſounds 
with the mouth. _— me 9 1 
Mental, which is only formed, or conceived, i 
and nor delivered in words "y TED. OY 
Ejaculatory, which is a ſhort, ſudd fight, without 
order, or method. , | POT IR? * 
Myſtic divines, again, diſtinguiſh prayer, into aciiue and uſm 
Among us, prayer is moit trequently conſidered under ile 
. Viſions of preconceived-and ext A 
| Under the firſt come all ſet forms, whether public or print 
by which the mind is directed in the order, manner, et. 
ſton, &c. of its petitions. h 
The ſecond is that where the mind is left to itſelf, its on 
- conduct, both as to matter, manner, words, &c. 
The Romaniſts alſo prefer prayers to ſaints; the virgin, be 
angel Gabriel, &c. See SAinT, Orricz, Avs Mary, 
PREACHIN G“, in theology, the declaration, or promup- 
tion, of the word of God, in public, by a perſon authorteh 
and in a place appointed for the e. Pp _ 
* The word is derived f Hebrew paraſeh, a . 
is derived from the expofut e - 


* , hh | of the tit] 
Antiently, none but biſhops were allowed to preach; no © of 
not only prieſts, but deacons, are qualified. See Bic! 
— — | 
Biſhop Wilkins has delivered the art of preaching, in a rat 
called Eccleſia/tes, or the preacher. - ; | 
The religious of the order of St. Dominic aſſume the quit 
of preaching-brothers, friers-predicant, or predicanti. * 
/ SERMON. ; ? 7 bo 0; 
PREADAMITE, Pa ADAmMITA, a denomination gien 
the inhabitants of the earth; conceived, by ſome peopls 
have lived before Adam. ; 
Iſaac de la P in 1655. publiſhed a book to ene! 
reality of Preadamites ; by which he gained a conbden 
number of proſelytes to the opinion: but the anſwer « 
marets, - profeſſor of theology at Groningen, publiſte ; 
—— put a ſtop to its progrets though Fer 
e a reply) 5 8 + 
His ſyſtem was this: The Jews he calls Adamitts ni 
poſes them to have iflued from Adam; and gives the tf 
adamites to the Gentiles, whom he ſup do have des 


But this being expreſly contrary to the firſt words 


tions and Chaldeans, and to ſome of the idle abb 
eee brane mag that de 
e was apprehended by the inquiſitors in Flanders, 


roughly uſed; though in the ſervice of the Dauphin ' 


the time of Alexander VII. and where he printed 2 . 
PREAMBLE oregon | g ads _ 
REAMBLE, in law, the beginning of an act I 
St. ſervings as it were, for # bey to open the i y 


11 


4 


akers of the act, and the miſchiefs intended to be prevented | 
or remedied thereby. See ACT. 4 


| the portion a prebendary receives 
the eſtate of a cathedral, or colle- 


oiate church. ; 3 ; 
ebend is uſually confounded with canonicate, or 
The tom pr there is a real difference, A prebend is properly 
nieht which an eccleſiaſtic has in a cathedral, or collegiate 
L where he officiates, to receive certain eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, and to enjoy certain dues, either in money, or in kind 
(ſo called a præbendo, q. d. afforded or allowed him; not a 
bende auxilium or confilium epiſcopo) ; whereas canonica is a 
mere title, or ſpiritual quality, which a perſon enjoys independ- 
ent of any preſtation, or any temporal revenue: ſo that the 
ebend may ſubiiſt —_ — canonicate; but the canonicate 
inſeparable from the prebend. e 
Fer Ty not to the —— that the tight of ſuffrage, and 
other ſpiritual rights are annexed, but to the canonicate z | 
and when the prebend is joined to the canonicate, it be- 
comes ſpiritual by virtue of the canonicate, to which it is at- 


* the pope created canons with a right of having place 
in the choir, a deliberative voice in the chapter, and an expect- 
ation of the firſt prebend that ſhould become vacant; but this 
was prohibited by the council of Trent: yet the pope {till con- 
fers - 4 canonicate without any prebend, when he would con- 
fer a dignity in a church, for the obtaining whereof it is re- 
uired the candidate be a canon. 3 
This they call a canonicate ad effeftum, and ſometimes a jus 
vento ſum, which is no more than an empty title, conferred 
purely to qualify a man for a dignity reſtrained to the capacity 
of canon, 


In ſome churches there are double prebends, and in others 


emi-prebends. 


neceſſary to lite, given daily; at preſent the rents and profits 
of the church are divided into fixed portions, called prebends, 
which are enjoyed independently. The nomination to prebends 
is in the king. In France it is one of the honorary rights of the 
king, on his joyful acceffion to the crown, to nominate to the 
firſt prebends vacant by death in the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, | | 
Prebendi are either fimple, or with dignity.— The latter are 
ſuch as, beſide their prebends, have ſome juriſdiction annexed 
to them, 

| ical, or divinity PREBEND, is a prebend appropriated to a 
doctor in divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate church 
throughout France, for preaching on Sundays, and making a 
public lecture thrice a week. 1 
receptorial PREBEND is that prebend whoſe revenues are deſtined 


nſtruQt the youth of the place gratis. 

The canonicate is not here neceſſary to the prebend. 

Panorm, obſerves, that in the cathedral church of Chartres 
there are prebends »ppropriated to laymen, and for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of ſome perſons of birth and diſtinction. 

REBENDARY, Pr&BEnDARI1Us, an eccleſiaſtic who en- 
Joys a prebend. | 

Prebendaries and canons of cathedral and collegiate churches 
have this in common, that they have each a portion of the 
revenues of the church for their ſubſiſtence z the one under 
the title of præbenda, prebend z the other under the title of 
"nmca, or canonicate; and have each places, and voices in 
© chapter: but they differ in this, that the former re- 
ceives his portion or prebend in conſideration of his officiating 
and ſerving in the church; but the latter without any ſuch 
conſideration, merely by his being received into the cathe- 


capitulo, 


dnPreBENDARY of Hereford, called alſo prebendarius epi- 
e one of the twenty-eight minor prebendaries, who has, 
uu. Haie, the firſt canon's place that falls. 

* was antiently confeſſor of the biſhop and cathedral, and 
; ihe altarages ; on which account he was called the golden 
; cbendary. | 5 . | 
XARLE, or Prtces, in our antient law-books, days- 
p Which the tenants of certain manots are bound to give 
* lotds in harveſt-time. | LY 
l N in ſome places, ate corruptly called bind days, for biden- 
4 rom the Saxon, biddan, to pray. 

ns was a great or geveral reaping-day. 

8 of the manor of Harrow in Middleſex had, 21 Ric. II. 
Ly ge that by ſummons of his bailiff on a general reap- 
9, Called magna precaria, the tenants ſhould do one 


red ninety-ni | , 
bea 8 — 888 for him; every n that had 
rae 6 OUS, in commerce, an appellation given toa kind of 


\ on betwcen two nations at war, by the interven- 
Nat at peace with them both. + NO | 

ard; "glith hold a precarious commerce with the Spa- 
* ons bel means of the Portugueſe when the two former na- 


ame 


» to continue their trade. 


4 121. CHAMB, 


Originally the me was only a livery, or portion of things | 


nal or college, per aſſignatum ſtallum in choro, & locum in | 


ug at war, the third lends its veſſels, its colours, and | 
Cas 3 IB | 4 | 
a, H. N. v Ivriſprudence, is applied to a fund or ſtock, of 


PRE 


which a perſon has not the full propriety, whereof he cannot 
diſpoſe abſolutely, and which is moſt of it borrowed. 

PRECE partium, in law, the continuance of a ſuit by conſent of 

both parties. 

PRECEDENCE, PxECEDENCY, or PRECEDENCY, a place 
of honour which a perſon is intitled to in companies; either 
ſitting, or walking. 

Precedency is either of courteſy, or de jure, of right. 
The former is that which is due to age, to eſtate, &c. which 
is regulated by cuſtom and civility, 

The latter is ſettled by authority, and where broken in upon, 

ives an action at law, 
he point of precedency is thus ordered by the heralds :—After 
the king, the princes of the blood, viz. the ſons, grandſons, 
brothers, and nephews, of the king, take place; then the great 
officers of the church and crown, viz. the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; then the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
= ſeal ; next, the archbiſhop of York ; the lord high trea- 
urer ; the lord preſident of the privy-counci!; the lord privy- 
ſeal : next, dukes ; then maryquiſes, dukes eldeſt ſons, earls, 
— eldeſt ſons, dukes younger ſons, viſcounts, earls 
eldeſt ſons, matquiſes younger ſons, biſhops, barons, viſcounts 
eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, privy-coun- 
ſellors, judges, maſters in chancery, viſcounts younger ſons, 
barons younger ſons, kniguts bannerets, baronets, knights of 
the bath, knights bachelors, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doctors, 
eſquires, licutenant colonels, majors, captains, bachelors of di- 
vinity, law, &c, maſters of arts, gentlemen, yeomen, tradeſ- 
men, mechanics, | 

Note, that great officers of court, of what degree ſoever they 
are, take place above all other perſons who are of the ſame de- 
gree or order of nobility ; viz. the maſter of the horſe, lord 
great chamberlain of England, lord high conſtable of England, 
lord marſhal of England, lord admiral of England, lord ſteward, 
and lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold. So the ſecre- 
taries of ſt:te, if pecrs, take place of all that degree, except the 
great officers aforeſaid, —Dukes, marquiſes, earls, barons, &c. 
not having any of the ſaid offices, nor being deſcended of the 
— take place according to the ſeniority of their cre- 
ation.— The ladies take place, or precedency, according to the 

degree of quality of their huſbands. | 

PRECEDENT, in law, frequently denotes an original, au- 
thentic inſtrument, or writing ; ferving as a form to draw 
others by. ©. ; | | 
Hence precedent-books, &c. full of draughts of deeds, convey- 
ances, &c. for attorneys. | | wer Rt 

PRECENTOR *, Pr XcenToR, a dignitary in cathedral 
churches, popularly called the chantor, or maſter of the choir. 
The præcentor is ſo called, from the Latin pre, and cano ; becauſe 

he is ſuppoſed to lead the choir, and fing before the reſt. 


for the ſupport of a preceptor or maſter, who is obliged to | PRECEPT, PRC ETTU, in law, a command in writings 


ſent by a chief juſtice, juſtice of peace, or other like officer, 
for the bringing of a perſon, record, or other matter, before 
him. 

PRECEPT js alſo uſed for the command, or incitement, whereby 
one man ſtirs up another to commit felony, theft, &c.—Bracton 
ſpeaks of three divetſities of offending in murder; viz. pre- 

ceptio, fortia, conſilium. NN 

receptio, is the inſtigation uſed beforchand ; fortia, the 
aſſiſlance in the fact; conſilium, the advice given eicher before 
or after, 

PRECEPTORIAL prebend. See the article PREBEND. . 

PRECEPTORY, PRC TORIA, commanary ; a kind of be- 
nefice held by the more eminent among the antient knights 
Templars, who were created by the grand maſter, with the title 
of præceptores Templi, i. e. maſters of the Temple. 
Stephens, de 717 lib. 4. ſays, the preceptories were only a 
kind of cells, all ſubordinate to their principal manſion, the 
Temple in London. | 
Of theſe preceptories, Dugdale ſays, he finds ſixteen recorded, 
as antiently belonging to the Templars in England; viz. Crefling 
Temple, Balſhal, Shengay, Newland, Yevely, Witham, Tem- 
ple: Bruere, Willington, Rotheley, Ovenington, Temple- 
Comb, Trebigh, Ribſtane, MountSt. John, Temple-Newſum, 
and Temple- Hurſt. But there were more. SeeCoMMANDRY: 

PRECES. See the article PkECarLE. ep Gs 

PRECESSION, PR Esso, in aftronomy, a term applied 
to the equinoxes, which, by a very ſlow inſenſible motion, 


change their place, going backward, or weſtward, i. e. in an- 


e as aſtronomers call it, or contrary to the order of 
the ſigus. | | 

It is ſhewn, in the new aſtronomy, that the pole, the ſolſtices, 
the equinoxes, and all the other points of the ecliptic, have a 
retrograde motion; and are continually moving from eaſt to 
weſt, or from Aries towards Piſces, 2 by means wherec 
the equinoQial points are carried farther and farther 7 


among the precedin _ of ſtars, at the rate of about 30 ſe» 


conds each year; which retrograde motion is called the pre- 
coffin receſſion, or retroceſſion of the equinaxes, "37 WY 
ence, as the fixed ſtars remain immoveable,. and the equi- 
noxes go b:ckward, the ſtars will ſeem to move more and more 
eaſtward with reſpe& thereto; whence the longitudes of the 
ſtars, which are reckoned from the firſt point of Aries, or the 


„ * 


vernal equinox, are continually OP * 


323 


4 


. - 


Hence 
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_ + the ecliptic called Taurus; and the firſt ſtar of 


about the poles of the ecliptic; ſo as that all the ftars perform 


Hence it is that the conſtellations have all changed the places 
alſigned them by the antient aſtronomers: in the time Ae | | 
parchus, and oldeſt aſtronomers, the equinoQial points 
were fixed to the firſt ſtars of Aries and Libra; but the ſigns 
are now no longer in the ſame points z and the ftars which 
were then in conjunction with the ſun when be was in the 
© Equinox, are now a whole ſign, or 30 degrees, to the eaſt 
thereof: thus the firſt ſtar of Aries is now in A of 
| aurus now 
reſides in Gemini; and Gemini is advanced into Cancer, &c. 
The equinoxes will have made their revolution weſtward, and 
Will be returned to Aries again, or the conſtellations will have 
made theirseaſtward, and will again fall in o theit formec places, 
with regard to the equinoxes, in 25816 years, according to 
Tycho in 25920, according to Riccioſus; ard in 24800, 
according to Caſſini, 
| T'by antients, and even ſome among the moderns, have taken 
e equinoxes to be iramoveable ;; and aſcribed that change of 


diftance.of the ſtars herefrom, to a real motion of the orb of | 


, 0 


| the fixed ſtars, which they ſuppoſed to have a flow revolution 


their circuits in the ecliptic, or its 1 in the ſpace of 
25920 yeats; after which they ſhould all return again to their 
former places. gf . 55 
This period the antients called the Platonic, or great year ; 
and imagined, that at its completion every thing would begin | 
' asatfiift; and all things come round in the ſame order as they 
have already done. See Platonic YEAR. | 

The phyſical cauſe of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, Sir Iſaac 

. demonſtrates, does ariſe ſrom the broad ſpheroidal 
e of the earth; which itſelf ariſes from the earth's rotation 
around its axis, | 
PRECIQUS, or PxtT1ous fone, called alſo gem and jewel, is 
a a ſtone extraordinarily bard, durable, tranſparent, and of a 
beautiful colour or water. WIT 
Of theſe we may diſtinguiſh three kinds: 
1. Such as are intirely tranſparent; which again may be divided 
into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the diamond, or coloured, 

as the emerald, ruby, &c. Which diviſion of coloured gems 
may be ſubdivided into thoſe of one colour, as the ruby; and 

thoſe with ſeveral, as the hl. * 
2. Brilliant, or ſhining, but leſs tranſparent, as the Bobemian 
granate. = I 
2. Semitranſparent, as the onyx. 

Biſhop Wilkins divides precious ones into mere and leſs tranſ- 

leſs tranſparent be diſtinguiſhes by their colours; into red, 

© as the ſardian and cornelian ; pale, fleſhy colour, like that of 

a man's nail, as the oyx ; bluiſh, as the turquois; and thoſe 

of various colours, as opal and cat's eye. ; 

The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are colour- 

les, as the diamond and white ſapphire ; and coloured, which 

. * are either red, as the ruby, carbuncle, and granate ; yellow, 

© as the chryſolite and topaz ; green, as the emerald, ſmaragd, 

and beryl; bluiſh, as the ſapphice ; and purple or violaceous, 
as the amethyſt, | £2 as 

Dr. Woodward divides precious ſtones, ſomewhat more pre- 
ciſely, into opake, ſemiepale, and tranſparent. | 
The opake are either of one colour, as the turquois; or of va- 
rious colours, as the lapis lazuli, and jaſper. 

- Semlopake either have their colours permanent, as the 5 
chalcedony, onyx, ſardonyx, cornelian, and beryl; or their 
colours vary according to the poſition of the light, as in the 
oculus cati, and opal. . 1 

* Tranſparent ſtones are either with colours; as the topaz and hy- 
acinch, yellow, or partaking thereof; granate, ruby, and ame- 
thyſt, red ; ſapphire, water-ſapphire, and aquamarine, blue; 
and emerald, or chryſolite, green, 'or partaking thereof :—or 


* 


without colours, as the eryſtal, pſeudo-diamond, white ſapphire, | 


and diamond. | 
"The natural hiflory, characters, properties, &c. of each flone, 
ſee under its per article, DIAMOND, CoRneLIian, Rug, 
TurqQuors YX, EMERALD, CHRYSOLITE, &c.— For 
the medicinal virtues of precious flones, or gems, in the general, 
'fee Ge M.—The origin and formation of precious flones, ſee un- 
der STONE.—Por the art of engraving on precious ones, ſee 


ENGRAVING.—The art of cutting them, ſee under LAribARx. 
' Moſaic work of precious foto, os Mosaic. 
PRECIPE, or Pxzc1pz quod raddat, a writ of great diverſity 
both as to form and uſe; extending as well to writs of right, 
23 to other writs of entry and pofſefſion.  * | 
It is ſometimes called a twrit of right cloſe, as when it iſſues 
out of the court of chancery cloſe ; ſometimes a turit of right 
patent, as when it iffues out of chancery patent, oropen, to 
any lord's court, for any of his tenants deforced, againſt his 


deforcer. 

 PRECIPITANT, Pc IT Aus, in chemiliry, a term ap- 
pllied to any liquor, which, being poured on a diſſolution, ſepa- 
"rates what is there diſſolyed, and makes it precipitate, i. e, fall 
pn CROW wy Veen” 

Thus oil of tartar, and the volatile ſpirit of ſal armoniac, ar 

precipitantt with regard to the diſſolution of 15 d * — 
1 . 


PaEciPITANT is alſo uſed in medicine, for a 


parates and precipitates any heterogeneous mate, which, 
the maſs of blood; and by this 8 abates any ba Ha 
mentations, efferveſcences, or ke di 
matter had excited, ey : ede, whey 
Among the number of precipitants are ranked 
crabs- eyes, ivory, bezoard, barks of and — 
winguins, chalk, c. a e _ ron, 


PRECIPITATE, PzxacieitATvs, in chemi lighter « 
ſtance, which, having been diſſolved in a — ü. to this 0 
is again ſeparated from its diſſolyent, and thrown i, particles 
the bottom of the veſſel, by the pouring in of r imperee 

| . EM Pond... united e 
de chemiſts make various precipitates of m : them ful 
are of various colours, as the precipitants vary; viz whit —— 

, 1 22 &c. - een — 

ite, ca et, PRECIPITATE is pr . 
diſſolved in — nitre, and — hed wich de, dcn _ 
ſpirit of flt, into a white powder: * 

f, in lieu of the former precipitants, hot uri * 

the diſſolution, we have a h roſe-coloured — be: it 1 
To make the red, or corroftue PRECIPITATE, t the _ 
diſſolution of mercury made in ſpirit of nitce ; ev; * id i 
the humidity over a gentle fire, till nothing remains — —. 
maſs 3 which, by increaſing the fire, they rubely, ate e 
Green PRECIPITATE is made with mercury, c =o 
ſpirits ;—yellow precipitate with mercury, ind 4% — _ — 
But theſe three laſt are improperly called precipitate; becaub hor bein 
not procured by PRECIPITATION. Y — hor 
PRECIPITATION, Px zcipitaTo, an operation in che. If ithapp 
miſtry; being a kind of ſeparation, whereby a body, diſſolve vent, are 
and ſuſpended in any menſtruous liquor, is detached b ther riſe n 
and falls down to the bottom of the veſſel. little maſſ 
Precipitation is either ſpontaneous, or artificial, of the flui 
Spontaneous PRECIPITATION is when the particles of the dif. and water 
ſolved body ſeparate of themſelves from their diſſolvent. with the ſ 
Artificial PRECIPITATION is when ſome other body, call reſinous pi 
recipitant, is added to procure this ſeparation, - Thus is ef 
here is alſo a total precipitation, wherein the diſſolyed par in reality, 
are all ſeparated, and ſunk to the bottom; and a—yqurtid If, in this 
precipitation, wherein ſome of the parts diſſolved are fill fu, 3s it were 
pended in the fluid, and do not fall down. ſolved mat 
To account for the operation of PRECIPITATION: it may beck GULATIO! 
ſerved, that a fluid menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain a dametimes 
ſpecifically heavier than itſelf, either by making therefifancy, falts with y 
ariſing from the coheſion of the parts of the fluid, equalto th attraQtiye | 
expel of ſpecific grayity of thoſe bodies above that of the men and becauſe 
ruum : T4 26 are at lengt 
Or, by the heavy body's being joined to ſome lighter one; f very little p 
new two together only make one whole, a in weight t penn 
uid, FIT n ex 

In the firſt caſe, the reſiſtance, we know, is ſtill proportionalty relcence, a 
the ſurface of the corpuſcles; ſo that the ſurface being dimnil. e falts are 
ed, the reſiſtance is weakened : the proportion therefore of the bemical co 
tenacity of the menſtruum, to the gravity of the corpus, "nel of | 
being thus deſtroyed, a precipitation muſt enſue. precipitating 

Precipitation, then, may be effected two ways, on this fout u making 
dation; viz.either by the dropping in a liquor ſpecifically lizhie, dereby bec; 
or ſpecifically heavier. In the former caſe, the gravity of “ the men 
menſtruum, which is always proportional to the compound duch are the 

gravities of both, will by this mixture become lighter : ths ECIPUT * 
the menſtruum being diluted, the force of coheſion is al n advantag 
weakened, fo as to become unable any longer to ſuſtain de r portion 
bodies 3 ſo hydrometers, which are eaſily ſuſtained in watt, illon be ma 
upon pouring in a good deal of any burning ſpirits, fink do de * The wo 
bottom of the glaſs, PE ; a 
And this agrees not only with the laws of mechanics, but wil WW" noble par 
experiments: thus ſpirit of ſal-armoniac does very plentiulf nor, tor | 
precipitate the filings of metals, diſſolved in acid menſtruutsj des with th 
though it be abundantly lighter than any of them. ECISION, 
The ſame thing is done quicker by ſpirit of wine, whoſe gr en. 
vity is known to be almoſt the leaſt of that of any liquor. ECONISA 
By this ſpirit alſo, all ſalts, which are ſuſpended in water, final pate, 
precipitated, and ſo unite into cryſtals. So, if you drop diff Pminated b 
vinegar into the ſcoria ef antimony diffuſed in water, t fall 0B ere be i 

| the bottom, and affords the golden ſulphur, f les his colla 

After the ſame manner, water, vinegar, Qc. make a , e date of | 
tion from acids, though more ſparingly : nay, acids themſelre aetten. 

being poured upon other, which are heavier, will prep CONTR, 
whatever is ſwimming in them. Thus ſpirit of ſalt precp ua. s or pri 


either lead, copper, or tin, diſſolved in oil of vitriol: ſo lat 


need is there of alkalies in this buſineſs, though thecbemifÞW RDIA 
unanimguſly contended for them as abſolutel neceſlary. | 47 the peri 
In the ſecond caſe, precipitation will ſucceed by the 2060" e the hear 
an heavier liquor to the menſtruum. For the particles of 1 is 2 
liquor, what with their weight, and what with the imp*7" thorax 
cquire in their deſcent, carry down and fink all the ſolid c a, and for 
py cles. they meet with in their way; ſo that the cope "uk Precor 
ing thus forced down, and kept dats by this advent £0 the pri 
liquor, cannot mount up into their former ſituation. this, th; 


© try the truth pf this reaſoning by experiments not 007% 
ſpirits, but even mere water, will be found toprecipitatern” 


gl; and common water is a frecipitazt with regard to jhe 
* 3%; 4 * 


ution of jlap In ſpiric of wine. 


1 
£4. £* 
1 


- 
* 


the very 


of vegetables extracted by ſpirit of wine: and the“ 


i 
7 { 


* 


PRE 


1 extracted with water or wine, are ptecipitated very 
— | acid ſpirits, which are heavier. SY 
7 rn fir fo diſſolved in ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, are precipi- 
— with oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre. When ſuſpended 
in aqu3 fortis, they are precipitated with oil of vitriol, or be-, 

ic ſpirit of nitre. | | 
_— ended by means of their union with other 
lighter ones : this is properly the caſe of diſſolved metals; and 

this may the laſt caſe of precipitation be reduced. Here, the 
my of a metal being ſeparated by a diſſolvent, and rendered 
imperceptible by their extreme littleneſs, only float, becauſe 
ey light particles of the acid ſpirit, which keeps 
_ ſuſpended ; though the great ſurface they have, both on 
nt of their ſmalneſs, and of their union with the acids, 
frequently contributes to the effect. i | ; 
Now, as they are in a forced equilibrium with the fluid wherein 
ſwim, and as the cauſes that ſuſtain them, are only acci- 
dental, they muft of courſe be precipitated to the bottom, when 
the acid or menſtruum abandons them, from whatever cauſe it 
de: it is even ſometimes ſufficient, that the pony of the 
guid, wherein they are ſuſtained, be diminiſhed. For then 
feveral of the metallic particles, though till joined to their 
xcid, coming to meet and unite, aſſume a ſmaller ſurface, with 
regard to their maſs ; and thus, being no longer held up by the 
izroeneſs of their ſurfaces, they ſubſide to the bottom. 

n the menſtruum abandons a diſſolved body, if that body 
be lighter than the menſtruum, the contrary to precipitation 
will enſue; i. 6. the body will riſe to the ſurface : thus cam 
phor being mixed in oil of olives, and the whole diſtilled, the 
camphor riſes firſt, &c. 

If it happen, that the particles, when abandoned by the diſſol- 
vent, are equally heavy with the ſuſtaining fluid, they will nei- 
ther riſe nor fall; only ſeveral of them, now reuniting, form 
little maſſes, ſufficient to ſpoil the limpidneſs and tranſparency 

of the fluid, as is the caſe in refin diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, 
and water poured over them; where the water uniting cloſely ; 
with the ſpirit of wine, makes it let go the greateſt part of the 

reſinous particles. | 
Thus is cffeRted what we call an imper fe#? precipitation, which, 
in reality, is no more than a diſpoſition to precipitate. 

If, in this caſe, the aqueous particles of the fluid be hid, and, 
2s it were, abſorbed among the groſs moleculæ of the diſ- 
ſolved matter, it forms what they call a coagulum. See Coa- 
GULATION, | 

Sametimes, when the liquors are poured on one another, the 
falts with which they abound, being put into motion, by their 
auractiye force, they run mutually to embrace one another; 
and becauſe they do not recoil far back after the congreſs, they 
are at length ſo united, as to become like a ſolid, there being 
— om phlegm remaining, as is very obſervable in tartarum 
vitrolatum, ; 

In theſe experiments there happens ſuch a conflict and effer- 
veſcence, as evaporates almoſt all the moiſture, with which 

e ſalts are diluted. And upon this depends the rationale of 
nemical coagulation, a thing of very great conſequence in the 
bulineſs of precipitation. Nor can we account for oil of tartar's 
precipitating bodies diſſolved in acids, any otherwiſe than from 
u making a kind of coagulum with their corpuſcles, and 

; * — too heavy for, and exceeding the tenacity 
Vi, ruum, 
duch are the general principl ecipitation. 5 
ECIPUT 85 . d. . che F — juriſprudence, 
In advantage belonging to any one, in a thing to be divided, 
Mal 1 oft, and ſet by, in his favour, ere the di- 
| made. | 


: * is formed from the Latin, precipuus, chief, prin- 


KT 


n noble partition 


e ve the eldeſt has always the principal fief, or 


l! preciput. — In which view, the preciput coin- 
— with the right Lf primogeniture. | 

DON, Pr #cis1o, in the ſchools, the ſame with abſ- 
ECONISATION, a propoſition or declaration, which the 
Final patron makes in the conſiſtory at Rome, of a perſon 
1 by ſome prince to a prelature, by virtue of letters 
mereof be is the bearer; which the pope complying with, 
ves his collation. ; 


i Cate of the bulls is diſpatched on the ſame day with the 


% 
* 


etomſation, 


| | 
LONTRACT, PR ®CONTRACTUS, a contract made 
. de, or prior to another; chiefly uſed in relation to mar- 


COR DIA, o 
4: the pericardium 
in the heart itſelf, 

word is al 
ie thorax, 
ty, and ſome 


er . . b 
"ug eee vocamus uno nomine exta in hamine. | 


vin thi 2 differences between men and brutes con- 

whos 2 chat there is a greater correſpondence and commu- 

Nun Fes the head and heart of the former than in the 
Ape ndence is effected by means of a greater 


with the lungs, ſpleen, &c. 
ſo ordinarily uſed for the fore-part of the region 
e Thorax. | 


tetinc 
very i 


uder of nerves, 


r PRÆcORDIA, Sc. the parts about the heart, 
» the diaphragm, the hypochondria, and | 


| 


; 


other authors, uſe it for all the viſcera or en- 


ture, 


cordia; brutes only receiving nerves to the precordia by the 
branches of the par vagum z but man, likewiſe, by the in- 
tercoſtal pair. | 

The reaſon, Dr. Willis well obſerves, is, that brutes, being 
void of diſcretion, and but little ſubject to paſſions, need not, 
like man, a double paſſage for the ſpirits, the one for the ſer- 
vice of the vital functions, the other for the reciprocal impreſ- 
ſion of the affections. | 

PRECURSOR, Px #cursoR, forerunner, in theology, a per- 
ſon who goes before any one to notify his coming. 

The term is peculiarly applied to St. John Baptiſt, who is ſtiled 

the 3 of Jeſus Chriſt, from what is ſaid of him by St. 

Luke, Thou, child, ſhalt go before the face of the Lord, to 
repare his way. ; | 7 

PREDECESSOR, a perſon who has preceded another in the 
ſame office or employ, See ANCESTOR. 

PREDESTIN ARIAN, a perſon who adheres to the doctrine of 
abſolute predeſtination. | | 
St. Auguſtine is looked on as the founder of the ſect of Pre- 
deſtinarians, he being the firſt of the fathers that ſeems to have 
aſſerted the doctrine in ſuch expreſs terms; though the Janſe- 
niſts and Jeſuits are ſtill greatly divided about the real doctrine 
of St. Auguſtine, in this article, each interpreting him con- 
ſiſtently with their own ſcheme. | 
Father Sirmond contends for an antient ſect of Prede/tinarians, 
or Predeſtinatiant, Prædęſtinatiani, cotemporary with St Au- 
yon himſelf, and who had their riſe in Africa, in the mona- 

ery of Adrumetum, froma miſunderſtanding of St. Auguſtine's 
doctrine. It is added, that the opinion ſpread thence through- 
out the Gauls, where one of them, a prieſt, named Lucidus, 
was condemned by Fauſtus biſhop of Rheggio, and his ſen- 
tence was confirmed by two councils. 
The doctrine was again broached in theninth century, by Go- 
deſchalcus a Benedictine; who, as Hincmar, in a letter to pope 
Nicolas, ſays, m«iatained with theantient Predeſtir @rians, who 
had been already anathematized, that God prede/tinated ſome 
to eternal life, and others to eternal death; that God did not 
will all people to be ſaved ; that Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, 
= only the ele, or thoſe that are ſaved, &c. See Grace, 


c. ä 
This doctrine was again condemned in a ſynod held at Mentz: 
but the Janſeniſts, particularly the friends of Mcfl. de Port- 
royal, and, among the reſt, the preſident Vauguin, have re- 
futed F. Sirmond, and ſhewn, that the hereſy of the Prede/ti- 
narians is a mere chimæra; adding, that St. Fulgentius, St. 
Proſper, and the other diſciples of St. Auguſtine, only looked 

on it as an imaginary hereſy, invented by the enemies of St. 
Auguftine*s doctrine, to traduce it. 

In effect, the chief evidences father Sirmond produces to the 
contrary, are the prieſts of Marſeilles, who are ſuſpected of 
— ianiſm. 

PRED STIN ATION, Pa zDEsTINAT10, in theology, a 
judgment, or decree of God, whereby he has reſolved, from all 
— to ſave a certain number of perſons, hence named 

. E * . y 

Others define prede/tination, a decree to give faith in Jeſus 
Chriſt, to a certain number of men, and to leave the reſt to 
their own malice, and hardneſs of heart. See FaiTH. | 
The Remonſtrants define predeſtination more laxly and gene- 
rally, the decree of ſaving believers, and damning unbelievers. 
The greateſt difficulties wherewith the modern theology is 
clogged, turn on the article of prede/tination : both the Romiſh 
— eformed churches are divided about it: the Lutherans 

ſpeak of it with horror; the Calviniſts contend for it with the 

greateſt zeal; the Moliniſts and Jeſuits preach it down as a 

moſt dangerous doctrine; the Janſeniſts aſſert it as an article 

of faith: the Arminians, Remonſtrants, and Pelagians, are 
all avowed enemies of prede/tination. | | 

Thoſe ſtrenuous patrons of Janſeniſm, the Portroyaliſts, 

teach, that God predeſtinates thoſe who he foreſces will co- 

operate with his grace to the end. Du Pin adds, that men 
do not fall into ſin, becauſe not prede/tinated ; but they are 

not predeſtinated, becauſe God foreſaw their ſins. . 

PRE DESTINATION is alſo uſed for a concatenation of ſecond 

cauſes appointed by providence ; in virtue whereof, things are 

brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, contrary to all appearances, 
and in ſpite of all oppoſition. 0 | 

The Turks are great Predeſtinarians ; they eſteem the lighteſt 

accident predetermined, and on this account, are much more 

daring in battle, and run greater riſks of their lives, than they 
would otherwiſe do. See ELECTION, and REPROBATION. 

PREDETERMINATION, Pz DE TER MINATI1o, in philo+ 
ſophy and theology. The ſchoolmen call that concurrence of 
God, which makes men act, and determines them in all their 
actions both good and evil, phyſical predetermi nation, or pre- 
mot ion. 1 5 
Divines hold, that God has no part in ſin, inaſmuch as he 6nly 
affords his concurrence to the phyſical part of human actions, 
not to the moral part. e een e n 
Phyfical predetermination, or premotion, if there be any ſuch 
thing, is that action of God, whereby he excites a ſecond cauſe 

to jy. which, antecedently to all operation of the crea- 


z or b ' 
or befote it could uence either of the 


on correſpo 
ſent from the brain to the heart and pre- | 


perate in confi | 
order of nature or — really and effectually moves, and 
I | 8 occaſigns 


- Cy 


octaſions it to produce all its actions: that is, whatever the 
creature does or acts, is really done and acted by the agency 
of God on the creature, who is all the time paſſive. So that, 
without ſuch predetermination of God, all creatures muſt re- 
main in an eternal ſtate of inaQtivity; and with ſuch predeter- 
mination, it is impoſſible but that they ſhould do what they 
are thus put upon doing. | 

It is ſtrongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a phyſical pre- 
determination be neceſſary to the ation of natural cauſes? the 
Scotiſts maintain the negative; urging, that all natural cauſes 


are, of their on nature, determined toa certain action; whence |. 


it ſhould ſeem needleſs ta call in a new predetermination of 
God, e. gr. to fire, to make it warm the hand. For if an ob- 
ject be, by the courſe of divine providence, applied to fire; 
' what a ſecond application of the fire, to make it warm 
the object applied thereto? figce beings are not to be multi- 
plied — 
And ſuch predetermination ſome philoſophers hold ſtill leſs re- 
quiſite to produce the acts of the will: at leaſt, ſay they, the 
human mind muſt be allowed the common power and privilege 
of a ſecond cauſe, and therefore be intitled to produce its own 
Adds, as well as other ſtrictly natural agents. See WII I. 
The Thomiſts, on the other hand, ſtand up ſtrenuouſſy for the 
phyſical predetermination : one of their principal arguments is 
drawn from the ſubordination of ſecond cauſes to the firſt. 
Where there are ſeveral ſubordinate agents, ſay they, the lower 
agents do not act, unleſs firſt moved and determined thereto by 
the firſt ; this being the very eſſence of ſubordination. 
Again, the like they argue — the dominion of God over all 


his creatures: it is of the eſſence of dominion, ſay they, to 


apply and direct things ſubje& thereto, to its own operations; 
and this, if the dominion be only moral, morally ; but if it 


be alſo phyſical, phyſically. And that this is the caſe in re- 
ſpe o „ and bis creatutes, is conſeſſed. See Gop, and 
IBERTY. 771 


— 
— 


-PREDIAL tithes, decime Pk DIAL Es, are tithes paid of things 
. Which grow from the ground only, as corn, hay, fruit, &c. 

See IIT HE. 

PREDIATORY debt. See the article DE BT. 
PREDICABLE, PNA DIC ABILE, in logic, a general quality, 

2 which may be predicated of, or applied to, ſeveral 

ſubjects. 

Thus animal is predicable both of man and beaſt: man is pre- 

dicable of Peter and James: triangle is predicable of an hun- 

dred different kinds of figures, as right angles, ſcalenes, iſo- 
ſceles's, &c. | 

The ſchoolmen reduce the predicables to five claſſes; viz. 

genus, ſpecies, proprium, differentia, and accidens z under one 

or _ of whichall that can be predicated of any ſubjeR, is 

inc uded. 0 N k 

A predicable is alſo called univerſale logicum, as having reſpect 
- <0 other, particular, and inferior, or ſubje& things: thus ani- 

mal is an univerſal, with regard to man and beat. | 

It is called a logical wniver/al, to diſtinguiſh it from a meta- 
phyſical one, which is a common being, conſidered in itſelf, 
and therefore denominated univerſal in eſſendo; whereas the 
logical one is only univerſal as to our conception and applica- 

tion. 54 
Among the ſchoolmen, predicable is uſually defined unum, aptum 

prædicari de multis, untvoce, & divifim : or, ſomewhat more 
clearly, a predicable is a nature which may be predicated uni- 
; vocally of all things to which it is common, and which, as it 
ds dividually multiplied in all its ſubordinates, may be aptly 
. predicated of them all. : : 

Thus, when the appellation of virtue is attributed to juſtice, 
Prudence, temperance, fortitude, charity, &c. the ſame reaſon 
may be given why each is diſtinguiſhed by ſuch name, as being 

all founded in a mediocrity, and being agreeable to right reaſon, 

which is the cbaraQter ol virtue. 5 

Hence, if there be ſeveral things called by ſome common name, 
but the reaſon of ſuch name is not the ſame in all, but differ- 

ent; theſe do not come under the number of predicables. As 

in the inſtance, canis dog, which is both applied to a domeſtic 
animal, diſtinguiſhed by its barking ; to a conſtellation of the 
© heavens; and to a ſca-fiſh. N | 
The way by which the mind comes to form ſuch predicables, 
or yniverſals, is this: among thoſe things which fall under our 
obſervation, we find ſome characters and properties common 
to ſeveral, and others peculiar to each: what we find com- 
mon, we conſider apart, and thus we form an univerſal equally 
applicable to all, Sec UniveRsSAL. | | 
PREDICABLY, Px zDicABiLiTER, is uſed in the ſchools 
in ition to predicamentally.— Thus, matter is ſaid to be 


united to form predicably, or per accident, to exclude the no- 


tion of a predicamental accident. 


PREDICAMENT, PRADA N TUM, in logic, a claſs 


or order of beings, or fubſtances, ranged according to their 
natures, called alſo category, and ſometimes categorema. 

The word prædicamentum was firſt introduced by Boethius, in 
lieu of the Greek xaT1y/4.; and is uſed among the ſchool- 
writers with a good deal of latitude and variety: for it either 
. - ſignifies the act of predicating, or a common predicate itſelf; 
or, the genus or baſis of any category ; or, the collection of 
« ES HARE 336 ads 14.5 N. 181 5 a 
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= 
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PRE 


ſeveral common predicates diſpoſed in a cettain 
laſt is its moſt uſual acceptation. order AI 
Hence ſome define predicament, a ſeries of 


from the genus, or higheſt term, through al ty 
nera and ſpecies, —Thus, a ſeries of ſub/tance drawn — 


ance through body, living, animal, man 
2 42 of ſabliance. : Han 
The uſual definition among logicians is, that Predicanss.: 
natural order, or ſcheme, of ſome moſt general or un 
thing, and of all that is contained under the ſame ary 
the ſubordinate genera, ſpecies, and individuals, 
The properties of a predicament, ex parte wacis, ; 

term or word whereby the predicament or Predicence, q | 
is denoted, the logicians hold, are, that it be on- þ 4 
ciſe, and concinnous. pl pr 


Vox una, & ſimplex, rebus concinna lecandii, 


The conditions requiſite ex parte rei, or of the th; 
ranged in a predicament, ate contained in the — 


Entia per ſeſe, finita, realia, tota; 


i. e. it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of non... 
negations, privations, impoſhbilities, Sc. and a beine . 
to exclude accidental things, factitious things, e 2 1 
that is, of a limited nature and extent, to exclude 645 
other tranſcendentals: real, ſince its intention is frac 
and more commodious diſpoſing of things in their pla A 
the more diftinly known and conceived} and ul — 
plete, as not being in the relation of a component part * 
only ace eſſary to 2 other. "A 
PREDICAMENTAL accident. 


cally 


neither 


See the article Acciixr, 


PREDICATE, Pz #picaTUum, in logic, that part of 4 

fition which affirms or denies ſomething of the ſubject 

hus, in, God made the world; made the guirll ig the 
dicute; and Ged is the ſubject. * ſerent na 
A predicate, ſay the ſchoolmen, is properly a name predicay rite, it is 
or ſpoken of another, as its ſubject: as man, in the propoltig antiently 
Peter is a man. Roman c 
It is a celebrated rule or law of predicates, that nothins; PREFECT 
eſteemed to be abſolutely ſpoken or affirmed of another. chief mag 
leſs it be affirmed thereof in ſuch manner, or by ſuch a conſuls, : 
firmation, as wants nothing either in the ſubject, d His powe 


or copula, to make it true, 

This alſo is a noted property of a predicate, that it contay 
in ſome meaſure, its own ſubject: thus, metal contains x 
copper, iron, &c. of which it is predicated. | 
The word predicate is ſometimes uſed incifferently with a 
bute ; but the more accurate writers make a diſtinction. Ew 


r 
predicate is indeed an attribute, fince whatever is predicats tricii nd ( 
a thing, is attributed to it: ſo, if animated be predicts He had th 
man, it is alſo attributed to him: but every attribute is and 
predicate : thus ſoul, learning, &c. are attributed ton is 
but not predicated of him. | governor ; 
PREDICATING, in logic, is properly the act of aim that his a 


or dedying ſomewhat of ſamething.—As, Man is nt «ft 

7 is a ſubſtance, The thing thus predicated, is calle 
cate. 

In the doctrine of univerſals, or predicables, to predicatei 

ſpeak or declare a thing truly, directly, and affirmatively. I 


n the OldTe 


man is predicated of ſeveral, i.e. it is truly and direct im The preto, 
that theſe ſeveral are men; as when I ſay, Socratet is man, thouſand n 

is man, Ariflotie is man, &c. | fretorii to 
The things predicated of others are reducible to three cial from amon 
genera, as animal, of man, &c. forms, as whiteneſs, ofaf By the favc 
&c. and equals, of things of equal extent, as ſpecies, dil iderable ; i 
ence, proprium, &c. . - | Judge of all 

T be ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of predicating, a o reduce t 
In quod tantum, which is to predicate eſſentially, both ac w Preſectur- « 
thing and the manner, as, ju/tice is a virtue. 2. In qual of theſe he 
tum, which is to predicate accidentally, both as to the wens; tho 
and the manner, as, Peter is learn-d. And, 3. In qual | veſted wit! 
or in quale poft quid, which is to predicate both eſſentul him who hac 
accidentally, as, man is rational, | Thus the of 
PREDICTION, Px znicT1o, divination, prophecy, o Ban, and till 
telling of what is to come, either by divine revelation, i Ceded to th 
and human invention, or by conjecture. h of Sy 
em 


Divines labour hard to make the predictions i 
ment tally with the events in the New. 


The pre iZions of oracles were all dark and ambiguo 
PREDOMINANT, Px zpomin ans, that which f vi 
appears moſt, or has ſome ſupetiority or aſcendance o 

other thing. | The province 
Thus we fay, bitterneſs is the predominant quality 1 ler goye., 
taſtes, or that which is moſt perceived. It is a rok, Wough he h 
ſugar i, never to predominate in conſections, not peffs FWen — thi 
ragouſts. ä , = We m 
PRE-EMPTION, Pa RENT 10, a privilege antiently * lan cre: 
the king's pourveyor, of having the choice and fi buy nen 
corn, and other proviſions for the king's houſe, bet take0s Eaſt by 
by the fat. 19. Car. II. *-* rere 
PREE NG, in natural hiſtory, the action of birds, 2 Auguſt 
compoſing, and dreffing their feathers, to enable them} authc 
| more eaſily through the air. 18 
| | » Ur is 1 
| | Fg No 121. 


PRE 


For their uſe herein, 


Br eculiar glands, which ſecrete an 
422 N Sek bag, — out of which the 
| S—_—— draws it with his bill. See 98 
KE ESTABLISH ED harmony. See the article HAR- 


E XlsTENCE. PR&EXISTENTIA, the ſtate of a thing 
PRE- "ily in being before another. N 
actus'} tent Pythagoreans and Platoniſts all aſſerted the pre- 
The won of human ſouls, i. e. that they were in being before 
— joined to our bodies. 
of iſo held the eternal pre-exitence of ſouls. 

Ong 1x believe, that God created the world out of 


= 2 and not of a pre-exiſtent matter. 

= e perſons have 

Par- bg e px. \ advertiſement in the beginnin 
d REAFATIO, an advertiſement in tne y g 

PREFACE to inform the reader of the deſign, order, method, 

ed therein; of what is neceſſary to receive its full 


4 and facilitate the underſtanding thereof. 


ore. 

_ part of writing that requires more art and addreſs, 

that fewer authors ſucceed in, than prefaces. Prefacing is, 
- Fett, a particular ſpecies of writing, and has its peculiar 
rin and taſte, to diſtinguiſh it from all ethers. It is 

ther argumentation, diſcourſe, narration, nor apology. 

P GG of the naſi.— The Romaniſts call that part of their 
— which precedes the conſecration, and which is to be 
rehearſed in a peculiar tone, preface. ; 
The uſe of prefaces in the church, they contend, is very an- 
tent; and conjecture, from ſome paſſages of St. Cyprian, 
Ec. that it was in uſe in the times of the apoſtles. 
The preface to the maſs antiently had, and ſtill has ve dif- 
ferent names in different churches. In the Gothic, or Gallican 
rite, it is called immolation; in the Mozarabic rite, illation; 
intently among the French, it was called conteflation; in the 
Roman church alone, it is called prefatio,” preface. 
PREFECT, PR&FECTUS, in antient Rome, was one of their 


conſuls, and emperors. - ; 5 | 
His power was — different at different times; but was 
aways greateſt under the emperors. His principal care was 
the government and adminiſtration of the city of Rome. 

He took cognizance of all crimes committed in the city, or 


| * no appeal lying from him; and even by the 62d no- 
vel, : —— e eee the pa- 

tricii and conſulares, &c. 3 ; ; 

He had the ſuperintendence of the proviſions, policy, build- 


ings, and navigation. 


governor ; differing little from the antient præfectus, except 

that his authority only extends to 40 miles round the city, 

PREFECT 4 prætorium, Px xrxcrus prætorii, was the 
chief or leader of the pretorian bands, or cohorts, deſtined 

for the emperor's guard. | 

The pretorian 

thouſand men. 


from among the Roman knights. | 
By the favour of the emperors, his authority grew very con- 


judge of all affairs. 
Toreduce this extra 
 Frefetture of the pretorium into four ws and each 
al theſe he again ſubdivided into civil and military depart- 
"ments ; thou | | 
inveſted with the civil authority; and that of comes belli given 
him who had the command of the cohorts. See Count. 
Thus the office of prefe27 of the pretorium, which, in its ori- 
en, and till the time of Conſtantine, was military, ind ſuc- 
ceded to that of magi/ter equitum, now commenced a pure- 
civil magiſtrature; and at 1 
. nb Ci "Th 
* ing emperors, followi nftantine's diviſion, 
vided the new, Fr ag 1 prætorii, as into four 


oceſes; viz.” the Gauls, l 
b 1 


Diocksx. 


| 


— 8 at the head of whom was the prefe#, who, 


by of the ſword, decided ultimately of all cauſes, and 
* the marks and honours of ſovereignty. * 1 

—— Wan created a fifth prefect of the'pretorium: for the go- 
Tr. of Egypt, which had been torn off from the dioceſe 
len pete the mon of the Vandals during the empire 
rn Auguſtus, the officer ſent to govern Egypt with a pro- 
EGN a ve ten, "was called præfectus Auguftalis. © © © 


0 or is with child. 
121. CA. 


: 


held mankind pre-exiftent to Adam. See 


+ The word is formed from the Latin pr.e and fari, q. d. to 


chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of the kings, | 


within an hundred miles thereof. He judged capitally and | 


is fill a prefec? of modern Rome, who is a kind of | 


' whereas that of the preftc of antient Rome reached 100 | 


| 


„ according to Dion, conſiſted of ten | 
vetonius refers the inſtitution of prefeZus 
fretorii to Auguſtus, It is added, that he was uſually taken | 


iderable ; infomuch that he became the arbiter and ſupreme | 
vagant authority, Conſtantine divided the | 


the name was only reſerved to him who was 


ength became the prime digni- 


yria, Italy, and the Eaft. See 
provinces whereof theſe dioceſes conſifted, had their par- 2 


had not the command of the army, yet had the | 


PRE 


nature has given them an admirable piece | The ſame ſtate, with a view to the bearing of the child in 


the womb, is called geftation. 
Hence alſo the act of impregnating. Se: GENERATION, 
FLowER, and SEE». 
PREGNANT.—N-gative PREGNANT, in law. Sce N RGA 
TIVE, | 
PREJUDICE, Pz #jupicium, a falſe notion or opinion of 
any thing, conceived without a due previous examination 
thereof. | 
Prejudice, q. d. pre-judgment, does not import a judgment 
merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, but as being 
prior thereto in reſpect of knowlege, or of ſufficient atten- 
tion to the thing; the prepoſition pre expreſling an anticipa- 
tion, not ſo much of time, as of knowlege and due atten- 
tion. See ERROR. ä 17 2 
Hence prejudice is alſo called among the ſchoolmen anticipa- 
tio, & præventa cognitio, a preconceived opinion, &c. 
PRE TU DICIAL a#ton. See AcTion. 
PRELATE “, Pa LaTvs, an eccleſiaſtical ſuper or, raiſed to 
ſome eminent and ſuperior dignity of the church. | 
The word comes from the Latin pre/atus, of pre, before, 
and fero, I bear, carry. | | 
Patriarchs, primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, generals of religious 
orders, certain croſiered and mitred abbots, and even deans and 
archdeacons, are ranked among the number of prelates. 
PRELATE of the garter, is the firſt officer of that noble order, 
and is as antient as the inſtitution itſelf, 
William de Edynton, then biſhop of Wincheſter, was the firſt 
prelate at the erection of the order; and it has been conti- 
nued in that ſee ever ſince. 
It is an office of great honour, but has neither ſalary nor fees; 
only a convenient lodging allowed in Windſor- caſtle; and as 
oft as the prelate comes thither (by the ſovereign's command), 
he is to have court-livery allowed for himſelf and ſervants. 
PRELIMINARY *, or Px #L1minary; ſomething to be ex- 
amined, diſpatched, or determined, ere an affair can be treated 
of thoroughly, and to purpoſe. 
The word is formed from the Latin pre, before, and /imen, 
threſhold. + Xt 
Preliminaries of peace generally take up the greateſt part of 
treaties. They conſiſt in examining of powers, qualities of 
. . princes, ranks of embaſſadors, &c. FS 
PRELUDE, Pz #zuprum, in muſic, a ſymphony uſed by 
way of introduction or preparation to what follows. 
A prelude'is _ a flouriſh, or an irregular air, which the 
muſician plays off-hand, to ſee if his inſtrument be in tune; 
and to lead him into the piece to be played. | 
.PREMISES, Pzemtsses, Pr &m1ss 2, in logic, the two 
ropoſitions of 'a ſyllogiſm. E | 
When a ſy llogiſm is in form, the two premiſes being granted, 
the concluſion cannot be denide. | 
The premiſes, ſays Chauvin, are properly the parts of the an- 
tecedent of an argument, when complex; and are called præ- 
miſſæ, becauſe premiſed to the concluſion, 39, 


man, therefore Peter is an animal : the propoſitions, every 
man, &c. and Peter, &c. are the premiſes,  - _ 
Premiſes are the principles of our reaſonungs; as being clear, 
evident, and demonſtrative propoſitions, From the relations 
whereof to one another, we draw or infer new truths, pro- 
pps &c. Das; bi WET LETT 
The premiſes are either equal, where neither ſuffices alone for 


the one major, greater, from 'which alone the concluſion is 
drawn; the other minor, or leſs, which only ſerves in applying 
| the antecedent to the conſequent, . | 7 | 
In the common practice of the ſchools, however, every ſyllo- 
giſm, or formal argument, of what kind ſoever, is ſaid to have 


See Major, and Minor. $: e 
PREMISES, in law, the lands, &c. mentioned in the preamble 
dor — of a deed; leaſe, conveyance, or the like, © 
PREMIUM, or Px zm1vum, literally denotes a reward or re- 
, ͤ 
Among merchants it is taken for that ſum of money; viz. 8 
or 10 per cent. which-is given to an inſurer, for inſuting the 
ſafe return Ff any hip or merchandize. 
PRxEMIUMis alſo uſed in the money and paper-trade, for what 
| | "bb givent for's thing above Sar, OO ND. 
Thus, lottery-tickets, &c.. are ſaid to bear ſo much, e. gr.10 
or 205. premium, when they are ſold for ſo niuch beyond ihe 
| prime coſt, at which the government iſſued them. ', 
PREMONSTRANTES, or Px #MonSTRATENSES, * 
ligious order of regular canons inſtituted in 1120, by 8. Nor- 
bert; and thence alſo called Norbertin e. 
| The firſt monaſtery of this order was built by Norbert in the 
Ille of France, three leagues to the \ 008 of Laon; and by him 
Called Pr athonflre, Premonſtratum, whence, the order itſelf was 
denominated; though, as to the 
writers of that order are divided. AY 
The order was approved by Honorius Il. in 1126. and again by 
ſeveral ſucceeding popes. At firſt the abſtinence from fleth was 


— — 


occaſion of that name, the 


CO — — > JEM 


NCY, the ſtate of a woman when ſhe has con- | 


; rigidly obſerved. In 1245. Innocent IV. F of its be · 
ing neglected, to a general chapter, In 1288. 1 — 
8 5 9 M | | illiam, 


\ 


Thus in the argument, Every man is an animal, Peter is a 


the drawing a concluſion, as in the inſtance above; or unequal, 


- major and a minor, how equal ſoever the premiſes may be. 


——— — om —_— — . ——— ˙ — — —H- — 


PRE. 
William, procured leave of Nicolas IV. for thoſe of fe 


order to eat fleſh on journeys. In 1460. Pius II. granted them 
a | permiſſion to eat meat, excepting from Sepruagefima 
Eaft 


to Eaſter. | ola hrs. 1,4 21" 
The religious of this order are clothed in white, with a ſca- 
| before the caſſock. Out of doors they wear a white 
cloak and white hat; within, a little camail, and at church, 

1 if li &c. % 

, In "he firſt monaſteries built by Norbert, - 
men, and another for women, only ſeparated by a wall. in 
1137. by a decree of a general chapter, this p Was or 
hibited, and the women 3 2 of thoſe already built 
to a greater diſtance from tho men. | 

' PREMOTION, Px AmoT1o, in the ſchools, the action of 
God co-operating with the creature, 


28. 
Phyſical 


there was one for 


4 


premotion, according to Alvarez, 
plement of the active power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act 
to the ſecond, i. e. from a complete, and next power, to action. 
It is an influence or participation of the virtue of the firſt cauſe, 
which makes the ſecond cauſe actually ative. See CAUSE. 

PREMUNIENTES, in law, writs diſpatched to each biſhop. to 


Lemos, c. is a com- 


call them to parliament, ns them to bring with them the 
deans and archdeacons, one proctor for each chapter, and two 
for the clergy of his dioceſe. See CO VOC AT TON. 


PREMUNIRE “, Pa. zmuNiRE, a term uſed both for an of. 
| fence, for a writ granted thereupon, and for the puniſhment 
thereof, | 


© Thewordiza corrupti of the Latin, 
warn, or bid the take care: o | 
drawn from the words of the ſtatute 27Edw. III. and the 
of the vrit, Pr. ire facias prefat 

© procur FIT. quod tunic fint coram | 
' Theſe wil Mbe underſtood 8 antiently, then, the 
church of Rome, on pretence 0 upremacy 
nity. of St. Peter's chair, took upon ber the diſpoſal of moſt 
of the biſhopricks, abbeys, and other eccleliaftical benchices 


of worth, by mandates, or bulls, called expeZFative graces, | 


and pr ovifiones, before become void. 
Edvard III. not 1 an incroachment, mad? 
ſeveral ſtatutes againſt thoſe who drew the king's people out of 
the realm, to zerly by 
court; and another to reſtrain the grivilege of the pope. 
| © "The pontiff, however, ſtill perſiſted in his pretenſions ; and 
the conffux of people from England to Rome, to fue for them, 
- was as great as ever. n 

This ene II, to make ſeveral s of the like 
import with thoſe of Edward. III. and particularly one, where 

he affigned their puniſhment to be this; 

of the king's protection, attached by their 
ing life; and loſe their lands, goods, and chattels; which is 
ſince d the þ Fa premun ire. 8 
Hen IV. 88 ee inſt other abuſes of this 
Lind not fully obviated in thoſe of his predeceſſors ; adding 
certain new caſes, and laying on them the ſame penalty. 
later ſtatutes, the like penalty of premanire is laid on ſome 
offenders z as, c. gr. by that 1 Eliz..on him who 


the king's ſupremacy a ſecond time.—By 13 Eliz. on thoſe 


- 
* 


and determining him to 


n 


f ly belonging to ing's 
wer to things properly belonging to the ns * 


es, i. e. impriſoned | 


denies | 


PREPARANTIA, or PRAPARANTIA vaſa, in an 


PREPARATION, Px APARATIO, apparatus, in 


P 


4 
| 


whoaflert the pope s authorĩty, or refuſe the oath of ſupremacy; | 
eritance of the crown.z and ſuch} 


by ſtatute 134 
8 No-“ 


on ſeditious talkers of the 1 
d affirm the 
Car. II. on t 


or queen to be a heretic. —And 
who affirm .that the 8 N 
vember 1640. is not yet diflolyed ; or that there is any obliga- 
tom in an oath of covenant, tc, to endeavour a C | 
government either in church or ſtate ; or chat the houſes of 
liament have a ee without the king. 
Pa EMUNIRE is now chiefly uſed for the pupiſhment appoloted 
by the ſtatutes above-mentioned. —Thus, when it is ſaid a man 
for an offence al! b e it is A, be ſhall 
incur the penalty appointed by the Ratute 16 Ric, U. com- 
monly called the fotwte of preminine., 
PRENDER *, in law, a power or right of taking a thing be- 
fore it is ry oe} 0d. Sie 90 
e word is formed from the French, prendre, to the. 
Such a thing Les in render, but not in prender. Cote's Rep. 
part x. Sir John Peter's caſe. 
PEER de baron is an exception to diſable a woman from 
_ purſuing an appeal of murder againkt the killer. of her for- 
* Huſband, taken from her having married a ſecond, See 
PPEAL. | SS 
ENOMEN, 


- : 


% 


— 


name, or name prefixed to the al name o 

- as, Caius, Lucivs, Marcus, * See Mer PEEL 

"Thi en anſwers to our Chriſtianname, Peter, Paul, Cc. 
It was not introduced among the R ti 


The name of the family wis given by the Romans to their | pra 
me was notl , quired. e e e 
| uſually pony heh the — Way. 


Qhildren the day after their birth ; but the 

e th took the virile habit. Pros 
arro reckons 10 irty prenoming among the Romans. The 
ob ones may be reduced to.eighteen. 

 ., The Greeks had 80 pr engmine ; they had but one name. 
"See Nan. 


Pz.anoTio, or PRAcogniT10, a notice, 


_ 
— 
— 


4 


of] 


Pz.zxoMan; among the Romans, a proper 
ime of the Mac 


till long time after | 


| 
| 


. 


| 


. 
: 


—— — 


1 


# 


or piece of knowlege 


PREPARATION, in chemiſtry and pharmac 


PREPARATORY torture. See ToxTurs., 
PREPARED antimony. See ANTIMONY. 


1 9.4. to-fore- PREPENSED, Pzxzeegnsvs, in law, 
Fn” oe me be 


-|[PREPOSITION, FR zeo0s1T10, 
„and the dig-“ 


PREPOSITVUS ville is ſometimes uſed for the chief oficerd 


| 
That they ſhould be out | 


/PREPOSITUS gccle 
Quatuor homines P&EPOSITI, in Crompton, &c. denote for 


PREBOCE. PR ZPUTIUM, in anatomy, the foreſtin; am 
0 


|  Preputzal 
| 158 the ſame author adds, he has known ſome, who, lu. 


| at the appearance 


18 


Lau 
Lee 


\ 


PREROGATIVE; Prxzx0GATIyA, aprivilege, of pie | 


PRE 
Ay preceding ſome other, in reed 


Such is the knowlege of the antecedent ; which 
cede that of the concluſion.” 


muſt pr. 


tomy, the 

any Veins of 

» from an opin 
dee SPERMATic 


ſpermatic veſſels; being two arteries, and as m 
the teſticles ; thus c by the antients 
that the ſeed began to be prepared herein, 
veſſels, and GENERATION. 


tics, makes one of the parts or branches of a demonkt,, 
If it be a propoſition in geometry that is to be den... 
the preparation conſiſts in — lines to be — Ok 
gure: if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome computation b 
made to come the more eaſily at the demonſtration. * 
ſeveral mannets of managing the materia Meder e 
poling it to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes. E 
ere are various preparations of mercury, antimon 

other drugs to purify them, ſublime, calci 4. 
them, we * ein 

Crude antimony is uſed in ſudoriſie decoctions; though, when 
it has undergone a certain preparation, it becomes a yiolen 
vomitive. a 7 


REPARED opium. See Opium. 


In which ſenſe we ſay, prepenſed malice, &c. . 
If, when a man is {lain upon a ſudden, quarrel, there were 
malice prepenſed formerly between them, it makes it muri: 
and, as it is called in ſome ſtatutes, prepenſed murder, = 


in grammar 
of ſpeech or diſcourſe. 3 n 
yet ſerves 


The prepoſition is an indeclinable particle, which 
in, with, through, from, by, &. are, per, pro, projie, 


govern the nouns that follow it. Such 
They are called prepeſitions, becauſe pr 
fore the nouns "Ex any Pets, goo 
. Buffier does not allow the prepoſition to be of 
but merely a modificative o o_ of ar tay 
uy to modify or circumſtantiate it. Wy 


Mopi1FICATIV 


the king, in a town, manor, or village. 


In antient records, the ville 
ue G e n 


Pr epoſitus ville is ſometimes alſo uſed, in later writers, forth 


conſtable of a town, or petty conſtable. See Consraun, 
See the article CHuxch- reus. 


of the foreſt in their 


ho are to appear before the julig 
circuit. 


* 


ngation of the cutis of the penis, covering the or e 

— of the yard.-See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 10. li. cc. 
Drake obſerves, that nature does not ſecm more yariown 
any part of her works than in the prepuce.; for the figur al 
oportion whereof there does not ſeem any ſtandard. 
ence, probably, aroſe the neceflity of circumciſion, ſo 
nerally practiſe . the oriental parts of the vo 
not out of a view to religion, but to cleanlineſs, and to 
vent diſeaſes, which a detention of the mucus of the /# 
glans might breed in thoſe hot countries. Fot em 


ing large prepuces, called ilbert- prapuces, have been fright 
0 of a mucus ouſing out upon a mere 

tude from between the prepuce and glans ; which, it c f 

bable, the great legiſlator of the Jews. might have 2 

to in the firſt inſtitution of circumciſion. 1 

The ſkin ny: hav is double; at the connexion of the 

. gernal ſkin, to the other part, are ſeveral oval and 

abour Fu Jolning of the gan 
on the glans itſelf. 

. Their uſe is to, ſeparate a liquor to render the agitation of 
Frepuce on the glans eaſy. When this liquor becomes raoch 
$5.09 old age, or-venereal contacta, it excoriates the ger 

4 was? why rg and even 


= 


n ſometimes . contracts the latter, u 

renders it necellary to be divided, to afford a pallage ® 
glans. SeePH1Mos1s, and PARAPHIMOSIS. /- 
nence, which one perſon has over another. 0 
"The word is borrowed from the appellation of a cnüg 
antient Re which gave the firſt, vote, or ſuffrage, u 
comitia, or aſſemblies for the election of magiſt 10 | 
* 3 becauſe firſt aſked, or;;their ſu 7 
ati unn, becauſe the 


4 hs 
l oy * d 
. 2 * 8 
1 
| oY 2 


the king, PB ABO ANA 14gih 
other Ns, but over the ordinal} © 
n law, in right of bis crown. , 


1 Fg . 


REBOGATIVE. 
power, pre-eminence, and priv 
over, not | 
of the co 


$44, chete: that the king may pardon a perſon condemned | half- early, conſtitute a precbytery z who, meeting in their 
bot * king's — is Ae to no man's ſuit : his] chief town, whence the presbytery is — chooſe a 
to Toſons cannot be taken from him by any violence, or] moderator, or, more properly, a ptolocutor, half-yearly, 
p® oful diſſeifin : his goods and chattels are ſubject to no tri- They determine all appeals from kirk-ſeſſions, 7. e. foam the 
wron doll, of cuſtom ; nor are they diſtrainable, &c. | feveral parochial afſemblies ; but can try nothing at the firſt 
_— TivE court is'a court belonging to the archbiſhop of | inſtance cognizable before a kirk-ſeffion: 
"—_ erdury' wherein all wills are proved, and all adminiſtra- They compoſe all differences between miniſters and people; 
tions granted, that belong to the archbiſhop by his prerogative z} for which end, they hold presbyteral viſitations in each pariſh, 
| that is, where the party, at his death, had, bona notabilia, five] where they examine the regiſters of the kirk. ſeſſions, &c. 


ubwards, out of the dioceſe where he died, and | They inquire into repairs of churches ; ſee that the glebe, &c; 
—4 Noo chien province. ſuffer no dilapidations; appoint ſchools in the pariſhes * 10 
All citations and decrees of this court run in the name of the] fee that the funds be not miſapplied. 
archbiſhop. - They, alone, can exclude from the communion ; licenſe 


| for the province of Canterbury, is kept in the] probationers; ſuſpend, depoſe, and; in effect, determine all 

RI in Doors Commons, in the afternoon, next] eccleſiaſtical matters within their diſttict. From the presbytery 
after the arches. | there lies an appeal, in all caſes, to provincial ſynods. 

- judge is attended by the regiſter, who ſets down the de- PRESBY TERY, presbyterium, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the choir 

crees and acts of court, and keeps records, &c. all — * of a church, becauſe antiently appropriated to the preſbyters. 

wilis and teſtaments of parties dying, having bona notabilia. In oppoſition to the nave, or body of the church, which was 

The place is uſually called the prerogative office. It is now kept for the — . 

in Dean's· court; where, for a moderate fee, one may have a PRESCIENCE, in theology, previſion, or foreknowlege ; that 

copy of any ſuch will. See WII. knowlege which God has of things to come. 

The archbiſflop of York hath alſo the like court, called his | The doctrine of predeſtination is founded on the preſcience of 

exchequer« | | God, and on the ſuppoſition of all futurity's being preſent to 

PRESAGE, PR &$AG1UM, an augury, or ſign of ſomething to] him. | 

come. Human reaſon can ſcarce reconcile the preſcience of God with 

'The Romans judged of future events by certain ſigns, which | the free-agency of man. 

their ſuperſtition, or the artifice of their priefts, had invented. | How are we to admire the depth of the preſcience and wiſdom 


Their moſt celebrated d preſages were founded on the ert of | of God; who, in giving the firſt motion to matter, foreſaw 

birds, or the entrails of victims: all night - birds paſſed for birds all the poſſible combinations this firſt impreſſion might undergo 
ee of ill preſage. T5 . during infinite ! Malebr, . | 
et; It is a popular error, that comets preſage misfortunes. PRESCRIPTION, Pz #5cx1PT1o, in law, a right or title 


Cloſe weather, and a fouthern wind, preſage rain. | acquired by uſe and time. : * 
PRESBY TA, TIpzoCuT1s, in optics, a term applied to perſons Preſcription is à ſort of title introduced for aſſuring the pro- 
in whom the configuration of the line of the eye is too perty of effects in favour of perſons who have 2 ed them a 
if 


eta flat; fo that they ſee diſtant things Y, but thoſe near at] certain time; and to keep off any who would diſquiet them, or 
pur, hand confuſedly. | recover the thing poſſeſſed, after the term fixed by the laws. 


The reaſon is, that, in near objects, the viſual rays paſſing the] Tourreil calls preſcription a penalty impoſed, by the laws, upon 
retina before they unite, 3 no diſtinctne 2 ſince the] negligence ; and adds, that poſſeſſors, who ws no other title 
diſtin& baſe falls too far off 85 the retina. to plead but preſtription, are only legal uſurpers. | 
This defect is helped only with convex glaſſes, or ſpectacles; } In effect, however, the law of A de doc not puniſh the 
which will make the rays converge ſooner, and, if they are] indolence of proprietors ; but only interprets their ſilence for 
well fitted, fall exactly on the retina. © their conſent; preſuming, that a man who neglects to aſſert 
The word is formed from the Greek, TpioCve, ſenex; becauſe | his right for a long ſeries of years, gives it up. 
old people are naturally ſubject to this defect: time, and the] There are ſome of the lawyers who doubt, whether time and 
fiction of the eye-lids, &c. gradually wearing the ball flat. unjuſt preſcription be any legitimate means of acquiring. 
Prebyte are oppoſed to-myopes, in v the cryſtalline is too Others, more fayourable, call it the patroneſs of mankind; as 
round, Ange | being a general preſumption, under which the law will have 
If the diſtance between the retina and the cryſtalline be too | men live in peace. | = 
ſmall,” the perſon will likewiſe be a presbyta. See Eve, and] Tn the, common law, preſcription is uſually underſtood of a 
Vision. EF . - poſſeſſion from timę immemorial, or beyond the memory of 
BYTER, a prieſt, or perſon in prieft's orders. man: as, when my anceſtors, or his from whom I have an 
He is thus called from the Greek Ty$oÞvr$por, elder; of | eftate, have — and uſed it all the time whereof any me- 
raoßus, old : becauſe, antiently, none were ordained but] mory remains. N ee 
ſuch as were advanced in r. I But in the civil law, and even in our common law, there are 
The great diſpute between the retainers to the Geneva and the 8 of a much ſhorter date: preſcription of forty years 
Roman diſcipline is, about the ſameneſs or difference of preſ-| udes all actions whatever. Reform. Leg. Eccleſ. > 
Ow hops, in the times of OY; 1 "The cuſtom of Paris allows of a preſcription of ten years, if 
The prexbyteral ch: is held indelible, ' I de parties be preſent; and of twenty, if abſent ; in favour of 
RE YTERIAN „ a name aſſumed by the Calviniſts of | ceable poſſeſſors of an inheritance, if they have any title, 
Great Britain, e 8 | however controverted ; and of thirty years, in favour of thoſe 
The Prezbyterians, as to doctrine, agree with the church of ' who poſſeſs without any title at all. DOD 
: their chief difference lies in the point of diſcipline, | In Normandy, 2 2 of forty years peaceable poſſeſ- 
r. who ſhall appoint the governors of the church, and what | fion is equivaletit'to a title to immoveables ; and for move- 
ſubordination there ſhall, of ſhall not, be between them? | © ables, and perſonal actions, a preſcription of thirty years ſuf- 
— Preibyterians allow of no hierarchy, no ſubordination in | fice. F . eee 
perſons of their miniſters: biſhops and priefts, they main-] In Romiſh countries, eee does not avail againſt the 


* x 
4 : : 


— 


= 


al, in the times of theapoftles, were the ſame ; and there - church, if ſhort of an hundred years: in France, e 
y though they allow . in the church] of twenty years is admitted againſt all crimes, except duelling, 
; England, to be very antient; yet they deny it to be ere which was excluded, by a declaration of the year 1679. In 
vn, - £7, ther $22. 177 e nktters of adultery, five years ſuffice ; 2. e. rovided there 


— — ſeries ” miĩniſters one over _—_— 4 of _ ow A S all that wwe # 
e dihops, and atchbiſhops, their polity conſiſts in a ſeries | our ſtatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falſe enteri 
ele, or ſynods. - Thus every Lon er is to be gbedient || plas Sc. may be Fes 0a two 4 A but, thoſe Aanlek, 
wwochatßs under which he'lives ; and that claſs to a ſynod, | he preſcribes Againſt the puniſhment of che Hatute. 
incl, claflical, r 5 q e crime of maintenance or embracery, whereby ry is 
e nn of ordination, wich them, reſides in a claffis; and] committed by a juty, muſt be proſecuted within fix days; or 
© ae admitted to adminiſter the ſacrament, but thoſe or-] | otherwiſe the parties preſcribe, : 


| 
= dythe impoſition'of bands of other miniſters. | There is no preſcribin inſt a 2 n's lord 3 no pre Fridt 
make uſe of deacons to take care of their poor; and, 1 Frvicu . 8 25 
| 
| 


rd acons | avails to take off any ſervitude, or tenute : a title is always re- 
nc, ornament of the church, they call in lay-elders; e „ lat Ee Hh dodiet. 
i, cle dane: From the Greek feel, bgnitying|| "The author of the hiſtory of the ipquilion obſerves, hatno 
1 „ I time of preſcription ayails in matters of hereſy ; even death 
em he reigning dite hne in the'church of Scotland, ( ſelf does not ſecure the ſulpeGted from the reſearcheyof tha 
my owing the interregaum, in England. |! tremendous cbt. r 
W rtr nien, FIpwpuThpe, an afſembly | PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, the aft or art of alſigning a pro- = 
mn of preſbyres, or prieſts, with lay-eiders, for dne f per and adeqliats remedy to x diſeaſe, froth ar examination of | 
e kirk, chureh«diſcipline. See PRESBY TERIAN. IJ ſtde r and an acquaintance with the Virtues g 
hes or church, of Scotland, is divided into ſixty-nine and e of the materia medica. e 855 3 
— A each conſiſting of 'a number of pariſhes, not ex-] The methodus pte ſeribendi is the ft, finiſhing piece of. fur- 
Pp? 7 lt of all the reſt, joined 


4 4 


ae „„ „„ Br 


twenty-four, nor leſs than twelve, niture of à phylician, and is the ref! 
of theſe pariſhes, with one r uling\elder choſen |' with a ready, preſent thought, 
MIN 8 e 
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To preſeride with judgment, 


tions of medicines, is required. 


had to the non naturals, regimen, inte 


up b 
PRESENCE, P 
' fition to abſence, and ſignifying the exiſtence of a perſon in a 
certain place; or the ſtate of a perſon conſidered as coexiſt- 


minor, or an abſent perſon, the preſence 


. riſe, the waves daſb againſt each other, thunder rollt, and 
lightning” leres on all fides ; the ſhips Joſe their maſts and | 
- ruddets, and are driven impetuoully againſt the rocks. 
PRESENTATION, Pzzs2NTATI 
© a of a patron, nominati 
© void. 
"The p 


to the biſhop 3 and if the biſhop do not collate in half a year 
more, it lapſes to the archbiſhop ; at ; bir 

WN 
| um * „ eee 
| By fore cuſtoms, a lay-patron has only four months time to 


x e 


PRESENTATION of the Vir in is a feaſt of the Romiſh church, 


It is pretended, that there were young 
« the temiple of Jeruſalem ; which FA 

the ſecond book of Maccabees, Sed & virgines, que concluſe\ 
_ erant, produrrebant ad Oniam ; which is the ſentiment of 


"tothivs on this paſſage.” And Lyranus adds, that other _—_ 
_ antient-authors obſerve, that women were educated till 


| riguod ret. e 

mention of this feaſt in his Conſtitution. Ve 
. tius: fo that it ſeems a miſtake, in ſome modetn critics, to re- 
- Fer i Wllitution to Gregory XI. in 13). 


remony praQtiſed am 
3 


9 
* 
1 * * 
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Ban 1 


„c. a moderate ac- 

uaintance with pharmacy, i. 6. with the forms and prepara- 
The merits of a bill, or preſcription, conſiſt in its being conciſe, 
pertinent, efficacious, and 


in the beſt and moſt convenient 
eſt doſe; a due regard being till 
| of application, &c. 
denham particularly excelled in preſcription. 


cious proportions, made u 
form, and applied in the ju 


ft 


conſiſts in ordering the medicines which the apothecaries keep 
by them ready prepared, according to their eye“ | 

x*temporaneous is that which the phyſician frames of himſelf, 

re nata, according to the circumſtances of the patient, to 

be made the apothecary according to the phyſician's bill. 

RASENTIA, a term of relation, uſed in oppo- 


ing with another. 
In this ſenſe, an obl | 
a notary, and witneſſes : at the af, open a ſeal of a 


a ſubſtitute is ne- 


choolmen hold, that preſence, in ſpeaking of þodies, de- 
notes not only a coexiſtence, but a fort of contact. ; 
They diſtinguiſh two kinds of preſence : the one virtual, in 
which ſenſe a ſpirit, or mind, is ſaid to be preſent to a body 
when it act thereon ; the other corporeal, which conſiſts in a 
cal contact. | 3 
The treaſurers, &c. of France have what they call a right of 
eſence z a certain ſum Yue on their actual attendance in their 
—— to oblige them to be the more affiduqus in their 
function. n ed a 
A perſon abſent in the ſervice of the king, or à community, 
is reputed as E 
The Roman Catholics believe the real preſence of Jeſus Chriſt 


i7 


in the euchariſt, both in body and ſoul, See TRansuBsTAN- 
© TIATION. 7, 2 
PRESENT, Pxzstns, in 


Aion of verbs; expreſſing 
* | | 


mar, the firlt tenſe, or infle- 


meh 4. 468898 | *M&+ x 
It is a r piece of addreſs in eloquence, to make uſe | 
of the preſent for a paſt tenſe, in order to expreſs a paſt action 
with the more force and warmth, —Thus, the fleet it no 
- ſooner in full ſea, than the heavens begin, to lour, the winds | 


o, in the canon-law, the 
and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
Tin a benefice of bis gift, which is 
eſentation muſt be tendered to the biſhop within | 
hundred eighty-two days after the living is yacant, elſe it ke 


or collator, to bei I 


z and from him, in a 
occurrit regi. 
eſentatiom in; and if he have preſented a perſon 


may vary 
ths. 


incapable, 
_ A 21 : PR 
phraſe, Pre/entare ad 


patron's ſending or 


which, Selden obſerves, is uſed in the 
, and elſewhere, for preſentare. See Pak. 


SON. . 


held on the twenty-firſt of November, in memory of the holy 


Vis holes preſent sf by her parents in the temple, to be 
I OO USGS 2 | 


women brought up jo 
me endeavour to prove fro 


4 1 8 * 


in 1143, makes 
| | . Some even imagine 
it to have been eſtabliſhed, in the eleventh century, amoog 2 


"Greeks; and think, they ſer evident of it in ſome ho- 
milies of George of Nicamedia, who lived io the time of Pho-| 


— 


* 


To 4 4/1} + 
memory of the ce- 
for their new - born fe- 


Some take it to have been inſtituted in 
the Jews 


nr 


agreeable ; in the beſt and ſuitableſt 
materials being pitched on; thoſe aſſembled in the moſt judi- 


reſcription is either officinal, or extemporaneous : the former 


tion is ſaid to be paſſed in preſence of | 


time preſent, or that which now | 


"el 


it, and make a new preſentation within | 


RESENTATION of our Lady alſo gives the title to threeorden 
The k |, projected in 1618: by a maid named : 
e firſt, pr, 18. by a maid nam 
nat, The: habit of the 2 according to the mars, kg 
tended to have, was to be a grey gown of nat | 
but this project was never nd "RF wo moo Ge 
The ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France, about the year 1650 
Nic. Sanguin, biſhop of Senlis. It was approved by U 1 
VIII. is order never made any great progreſs, thay 
The third was eſtabliſhed in 1664. w Fred Bo 
ing apoſtolical viſitor in the Valteline, was intreated by ſows 
devout maids at Morbegnobourg,to allow them tolive in 
munity in a retired place; br cer he granted, and ereQeq 
into a congregation, under the title of congregation 
Rn. ive under the rule of St. 4 1 
„in the canon- law, a clerk preſented 
tron to a collator. See PRESENT ATION. 4 aps 
PRESENTMENT, in law, a denuntiation or information 
the jurors themſelves, or of ſome other officer, as 3 juſt 
conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyor, &c. of an offence, Aud 
in the court whereto it is preſented. 
dre of darrein PRESENTMENT. See the article Assis. 
PRESEN TI'S, -PR&$ENTIA, free-gifts, or gratuities, elpec; 
ally thoſe given by the clergy, or the ſta realm, to 


king. ur, . 

They are ſo called, becauſe —5 into the hands of 3 perſon 
preſent ; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from munera, gin, 
which are ſent to the party, or delivered by the interventions 
a third perſon. | 25 
Thus the XVIIIch law, De verb. fanif- Abſentibus res duni 
dicuntur, munera autem mitti, & præſentia offerri, 

There is no accoſting the eaſtern princes without making then 
fine preſents. Kings uſually make rich preſents to embaſſy 

1 to her courts. 2 

„or FRASEPE, in aſtronomy, a name given to three 
nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of the AL 8 

Tvoof them are of the ſeventh, the third of the ſirih mag 
nitude.— Their longitudes, latitudes, &c, ſee among thoſeof 
the other ſtars in CA dx. 

PRESERVATIVE, or Px #szRvaATIvE, in medicine, 2 u. 

medy taken by way of precaution, or to ſecure a man from 


© diſeaſe that threatens him. 1 | 
The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, are, i- 
ſtinence, quiet, drinking of warm water; and, after this, age 
tle and continued, motion till the firſt appearance of ſea; 
then N ſleeping, the body well covered. 
By ſuch means, craſs humours are diluted, the veſſel are x. 
laxed, and noxious matter excreted. He adds, that the bel 
defence againſt the force of external cold is, to leſſen the 
- winter's Cloathing late in the ſpring,; and to increaſe the ſun- 
mer's cloathing ſoon in autumn. OR 
In time eh preſeruatives are very n 
the — . it the air, &c.—Sce PLAGUE, 


P 


& 


| tes of a 


NTA* 


. 


N 


and 


- 
z 
of L143 nid 7 "#14" 


| Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudorifics, are preſervative. 
Dr. Alprunus tells us, he made . a — in ingune 
dextro & finiftro, and put in ſetons, to give paſſage to tbe we 
nom; which Fe an excellent preſervative againſt the pays 
that at Prague in 1660. a 
Dr. Wenceſlaus Dobr. Zenſky de Negro Ponte gives umu 
verſal preſervative agaiaft infeclion in all diſcaſes,, Wb 
ſays he, in conyerſing wich patients of any kind, wont ft 
himſelf from i man, white he is withio de 
- ſphere of their effluyia, never {w; his ſpittle, but {pt 
| 8 for tha gp hor conceives it to be the ſpittle that fuſ i 
of infection. | VET e 
RESERVING r See the article TIuIEX. 
RESIDENT, FA Ass, an officer created, or elected, or 
fide over a company. or aſſembſÿ ; ſo. called in 
Aion to the other members, who. ate. termed red 
Lord PRESIDENT . council is the fourth great ofbce! 
[, thecrown; a8 anticnt as the time: of king John, when bers 
| , filed canfiliarius capitalis., See. COUNCIL. „ . 
| . His office is, $9.attend on. the king, to propoſe bulineb# 


bibel ine 
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t, of the ſeyeral cauſes brought 


jy 
then 
Irgm, the ſybaltera, jud e o een tt! 


" 
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IAI. 3 tribunal, or bench of judges, 
1 conlider ible cities of France, to judge 
in the laft refor 


2 


there. 
ESID 
8 eral $5 


it before 


42414 
iged (0 
; in dhe 
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males, 
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PR E 


. hat has e or ill. judged.— To 
l dal, they muſt be at leaſt ſeven in 
gumber- . zn \e mechanic arts, a machine made of 
RES, wn ty ſqueeze or compreſs any body very 


and paſſing 
form of an 8, 


without motion. * : of various kinds; 
— a 24 0 of wit the common Preſſes, 
ber dae u lt the Juice pee run through into a 


8 * 


inches and two or three feet long; 
rade * 


joiners preſs, except that 


. A BS 


ſcrews. 4 | 
inlayers reſembles the 
na Ie weed are thicker, ax 
moveable; the other, which is in form of a treſſel, being 
ſuſtained by two legs, or pillars, jointed into it at each end. 
This preſs ſerves them for ſawing and cleaving the pieces of 
wood required in marquetry, or inlaid work. 
anders PRESS, is a ſtrong, ſquare frame, 
«ct3 of wood, firmly joined together with tenons, c. 
is preſs is of various ſizes, according to the fizes of the 
; two of them are required to each mould, at the two 
xtremes whereof. they are placed; ſo as that, 2 
woden wedges between the mould and the ſides of | 
n the metal is to be run, 
4 be preſſed cloſe 11 5 FINE 3 
er ſerving to preſi the 
heet of paper upon the form, which the workman has firſt 
xared, or beat over with ink, ſo as that the characters, or 


= Fa OS 3. 


2 57 


the two cheeks — Carex); the 
ou 3. vi. head, ſhelves, and winter ; t 
CES where the ink is placed; the ſpindle, with 
nut; the hoſe, with its books ; the Platten- plate, with its 
i the carriage, the coffin, gallows, tympan and its joints, 
kc. laſtly, the handle, to bring the plank, on which the coffin 
s fxxed, backwards and forwards; and the bar, to work the 
bindle, and preſs the platten on the forms.. 

ee the form and uſe of theſe ſeveral parcs deſcribed under the 
nicle PRINTING Preſs. | 2 

ſenger of the PaxSss. See the article MESSENGER. 

ng Pazss is a machine uſed for the taking off prints from 


-plates. - | ; 

s much leſs complex than that of the letter-printers. 
r deſcription and uſe under the article Rolling-preſs PRINT- 
NG, FEED | 

$, in coining, is one of the machines uſed in ſtriking of 
one); differing from the balance, in that it has only one 


on dar to give it motion, and preſs the moulds, or coins; 
act charged with lead at its extreme, nor drawn by 


1 din, or Cee ing PRE88, is a machine uſed equally by 
botbinders, ſtationers, and makers; 


he pars of his pr ar 


buy being tered by an iron 
» for the 


5 between two 
two directo- 


or 
« 


of wood, 


that only one. of them is | 


conſiſting of four | 


preſſes, | 


* | 


PRE 


a kind of groove, directed by a thread faſtened along one of 

the cheeks, Laſtly, the knife is a piece of ſteel, fox or ſeven 

Inches long ; flat, thin, and ſharp ; terminating at one end 
in a point, like that of a ſword, and, at the other, in a 
form, which ſerves to faſten it to the ſhaft. See Book- 
inding. kb 

Paess, in the woollen manufactory, is a wooden ma- 
chine, ſerving to preſs cloths, ſerges, — —4 Sc. thereby 

even, and to give them a gloſs. 


to render them ſmooth and 
ſeveral members; th 
whereof are the cheeks, wy gens tag ty 
companied with its bar ; which ſerves to turn it round, and 
make it deſcend 8 the middle of a thick, 
e to be preſſed . 
The calender is alſo a kind of 9 —— 
PRESSING, i, the menufaBtus, Alea 
in the manufactures, the action of violently 
| ſqueezing a cloth, aff, linen, Sr. in a preſs, to render l. 
even, ſmooth, poliſhed, and gloſſy. | 
This, in the alen and linen manufactures, they properly 
cold. | | | 
Method of PRESSsIVUG cold. —After the ſtuff has had all its pre- 
ING, and SHEERING), it is folded ſquare, in equal plaits ; : 
a ſkin of vellom, or n ſmooth paſteboard, | is 4 2 
each plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare, wooden plank; 
tight down by means of the ſcrew turned full i th 
hands, aſſiſted with levers. | ae 
preſa, take 
and rel to 


This machine conſiſts of 
the nut, and the worm, or ſcrew, ac- 
wooden plank, under which the 1 
preſs, ſerving to preſs, or ca- 

call calendering. 
parations, i. e. has been ſcoured, fulled, and ſhorn (ſee Fol I- 
and, in this condition, it is put in the preſs; which is driven 

It may be obſerved, that ſome do not uſe a preſs with 


forcibly down upon it, by means of a iron bar. 
. 
paſteboard and iron 


2 and Ro that are n 
: accor ö 


PRESSING fo 


| om oa particle. 


it muſt follow, that it would inflect itſelf 1 
- preſſion, or motion, in a fluid medium, cannot be 
in right lines, beyond any obſtacle which ſhall hinder any 
part of the motion; but will infle and diffuſe itſelf, every 
way, into thoſe parts of the quieſcent medium which lie be- 
ond the ſaid obſtacle. . | | 
Thus the force of gravity tends downward ; but the preſſion 
which ariſes from that force of gravity, tends every way with 
an equable force; and, with equal eaſe and is - 
| in crooked lines, as in ſtrait. Waves on the ſurface of 
water, while they flide by the ſides of any large obſtacle, do 
inflect, dilate, and diffuſe themſelves, by d:grees, into the 
_ quieſcent water lying beyond the obſtacle. The waves, pulſes, 
or vibrations, of our air, in which ſounds conſiſt, do manifeſtly 
inflet themſelves, though not ſo much as the waves of water; 
for the ſound of a bell, or of a cannon, can. be heard over an 
hill, which intercepts the ſonorous object from our fight ; and 
founds will be propagated as eaſily through crooked tubes, as 
through ſtrait. | fo nts ca 


LY 


= S 8} But 


PRE 


0 Bit ned s dert obſerved to Wl in curve nes, nor to inſlect 
nee bremer for the fixed Rars'do immediately diſappear 
on che in of any of the planets; as well as ſome parts 
oel the ſun's ody, by die interpoſition of the moon, Venus, 
PRESSURE v7 the ir. Ser the anicle Ann. 
of the Air, e artic IR, 

- Moft of 4 antiently aſcribed to the fopa, vacil;, are 
no accounted for from Ge wh t and preſſure of the air. 

The preſſure of che air on the ſurface of our earth, is balanced 
by a eofumniof wuter of the ſame baſe, and about thirty - five 
_ — feet high; or one of mercury, of about twenty-nine inches. 
8 The preſſure of the air on every ſquare” inch bn the ſurface | 
of the earth is computed to be about fifteen war's avoirdu- 
pos. See Armour. 
PRrss UAE f Flvrdr.” Sec the N. 


2 


EST *, a duty in d NS Meet or hin be 
224 heb fuer for moe, If, or remaining, in 


* The word is F react 6 wer Agne! ready). 
N 1 'of money which 15 thoſe who re- 


Re ics. at all appointed ; chiefly 
of ſoldiers. - ROM 


Morag 1 e ſea is when a ſhip carries all the 
if we can 155 IT 
_ Thais ſometith es done in givi ; chace, err. but it is a danger- 
= rs oe ſhup overſet, or bring her maſts by the 
N latter caſe ſhe becomes an eaſy prey. _ 
Ae the PRS. See the article AUpiToOR. , 
PREST -MONEY, a ſum of money paid 10 by 
archdeacons, arid other dignitaties, to their biſhop, pro erte- 
riori juriſdic line. 
PRESTATION, PR ASTATIO, was 5 antiently uſed for other 
Payments: Et guicti ſint di ptæſtatione muragii. Chart. Hen. 


„ 


Ws Sometimes Fa for pourveyance. | 
R ®, A tneteor, conſiſti of an nalation thrown | 
uch violence, as that '| 


from the Joh Uownwirds 
The word it is ſet on fire. 


4 The word is Greek, vert, the name of a kind of 


called alſo A to which this meteor is ſpate wo bar h | 


| reſemblance. 
The por ie the theneret inthe manner fi 
"eSrflaminidtion 3 and in its durning and breaking 


— — een ok r. a 
PaZSPER Joba, or an 2 on given per © 
or Ab — — _ , the" princes of this 


Country were teally prieſts; be the word jean, in their lan- 


| ifies 
e xe under 
7 8 


re was, anti 


Ine 
and took its fiſe hende, that the people of a province where this | 


«Yon is r unknown in Ethiopia; 
prince uſually reſides, when ean- 
on, i-6. my king His title is, . G U . 
There is x Pref Nen of Afia, 3 M f Polo 
the Venetian. His juriſdiftion is in the country ngingu, 
; Bok 


between China, Sifan, and Thibet; 2 mi 

lued by the Chineſe, for its policy, and the num 

| fortified cities; es; though they have utll the due comp 
K his late is fo cen hom 3 Neſtorian pa men. 
— n 22 — 

the throne. the name from a croſs 
hich he bears in No hand as a ymbel of tis gf gen | 

PRESTIMONY, Px #8T1MONIA, in the canon-law, a term 
about which authors are much divided.—It is derived a pre- 
- flatione*quatidiana; and is, by ſome, defined a kind of bene- 
fice, ſerved by a ſingle pi frag Fat roma by 
the ſame with a p 0 
Others will 2 of a chapel, 
without any title, or collation; ſuch as are moſt of thoſe in 
caſtles, where prayers or maſs are ſaid; and which are mere 

unendowed 


| Wbence, allo, the term is 
in che Romiſh church, to certain 


offices, b 
on canons, religious, or others, r the fa of malles, 
2 of augmentation of their livings. * * 


* 


again, will have preſtimony to be a leaſe, or conceſ- 
1 . Fd 
to 
Du Moulin makes preſtimony a profane” benefice, which, 
„ has 3 perpetual title, and an eccleſiaſtical office, 
| with certain revenues attached to it; which the incumbent is 
allowed to ſell, and which may be poſſeſſed without tonſure ; | ” 
ſuch as the lay-churchwardens of 1 He adds, 
"> in propriety,” the canonries of chapels are benefices of 
Veen the whole, the ſureſt opinion ſeems to be this, that 
"= imny is a fund, or revenue, appropriated by the founder, 
the ſubſiſtence of a prieſt, without being erected into any | 
title of benefice, chapel, prebend, A - — which is 


„ HE WG $Ege, or to the ary : but 


patron,” and thoſe who have a ri 


: 


of vaſt extent; at 
"to ſox kingdoms, each about the bigneſs | 


1145. to have mounted p 


PRETEXT, or PRETENCE, a colour, motive, or 


— ery belonging to s mo- | 


PRE 
PRESPNPFION, Prrounttro, in 
22 founded on à veriſimilitude. 
42 umption is of three ſorts.— 1. Violent, 
lowed a full proof: as if one be killed 


| wo «17 ok to come out of the houſe with a 
and no other — was at that time in 


* k: ſhi, « 
Aae 


ces 


ut a preſumptivm, is a proof.—2. IT 
a ſmall 1 _ 


Light or lu 
of no — ig mW. 1 


In ca en op cababy or ſeoffment, if all the 
deed be dead the violent profe ton, hat hands for pi 
gives continual and quiet Stabit 
donec probetur in 1 Coke on n Lit pkg, 
PRESUMPTION was alſo antiently uſed for intrufun, Yes 
- "TRUSITON * 
PRESUMPTIVE Heir daniels the next relation, or 
law, to a perſon who is to inherit from- him, ab inteſan; 
who, it is preſumed, will be heir; nothing but 2 
© difp M At thing bt 1c 
in-hera the articles 
7 ry bm N 
PRETENSED, er PN TENDED Ripht, in la 


de 


Witneſſes ty le 


1 whew f 
is in poſſeſſion of lands and tenements, whi — But bu 
is out, claims, and ſues for. — Here che pretenſed nile larged, 


him who fo claims, or ſues. ' 
Fr im medicine, Ec. See the arice Ny 
Tun x. 
PRE TER, or PxITERIr, pu rEAirus, paſh, j 
mar, an inflexion of verbs, expreſſing the tenſe, or 


- 
— 


F 
| {#22 a 


22 


Peter, or preterit, is a general name, ES 

the inflexiohs correſponding to the ſeveral tenſes, — 
circumſtances and relations of the time paſt ; all which te 
Latins, &e. diſtinguiſh by particular inflexions, or or ferming. 
tions, of the ved whieh make the proper notion often 


of Titnse! 
modern langy — the Engl, in len d 
verbs themſelves, have uu 


different terminations of the 
and — 


7 to thoſe ra their auxiliaries, 
pr eter, or paſt time; is-fubdivided, by 
preteriinperfer'; as, 6 2, F had, I 2e in the Lax 
Habebum; cogitinbamt in: the French, rench, "Pavers, Je peu 
the preterperfet?, TOY LE I have thought, babu, a 
_ gitavi, Jai cu, j'ai pen ej-—and' 'preterpliper fet?, u, IU 
thought, I had had, 1 Nahe fand 
The Engliſh have properly but two cafes, or kinds, th 
any» 2 viz. the preter time bf the imperſeR ation; n 
6 upper ot not yet done it: and the ur 
perfect action; as, I had then „and it wg 
Bhs R 1 Fad the pe it 
ſent tenſe, by adding ed; as, I birrned.” ; 
The French have a particular cafe of the 
which F. Buffier calls, the fireterit-/imple, * 
former, called, the preterit-compaſite ; others call it, te 
preterit-indefonite, becauſe a thing done indeterm- 
nately ; nr is anſwers to the aoriſta d 
the and, in the diſtinction of this from the om 
oy reterit, does one of the greateſt niceties in the pn 
of the French language confiſt.” See AoRiSTUS. = 
In the pifive voice, the Iatins; French, &c, have wf 
to participles and auxiliaries, like the Engliſh, to form ther 
eter tenſes, as, 1 Was loved, amatus eram, 7 efors aims, (ic 
> PRATERITOS, in the Roman juri 
| Infans PRATERITUS, is a child of whom the father has 
; got to make mention in his ; which renden it ® 
_ tirely null. SON! 
er of hs fon wed in a ben bier 
erition. 
PRETERITION, or PRETERMIS$ION, in rhetoric a four 
e in pretending to paſs over a thing untouched, we 
mention thereof. 
7 — 2 is valiant, ' he it learned, be is juſt, R. 
| The maſt artful praiſes are thoſe given by way of 
See RE TIN TW. 
PRETERNATURAL Rains. See the article Ram. 


ũ——UPm— ——Eñj X — eo ce eee et 


cu, 
either real, or 
PRE TENT A, or N TEXTA, among the Raney, "ey 
| hag white yown, of ooh, having a-band, « or 
2 worn rn by children of quality till che ogra 1 
Ae nteen, at Thich! time they laid it 
thevirile gown,” Girls wore it till marriage , 
It took its name prætexta, according to Godwy, quod & A 
pretexta erat, becauſe & about with with pure 
pretexta,” at firſt, was a robe of ſtate, ol 
worn only by the. chief magiſtrates, and the pr 
22 FN to be 


| them,” till ic was oF 
— ee was Tones ob 


and, at length, ev to 
Fr! 0% * 


j 


Tate 


are the collators, and nominate, grants, 7 


== bim, | 


=o 
a4 7 
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# 
* 
_ : 1 1 


96 


PRETIOUS. T Pascoe. 
„ SLETE 4 . . 19 * 82} 
1 T4. 410 


PRE 


„ in old law-books, &c. thoſe goods accru- 
PRETIUM uch Sherem a corps is buried | 


4 


ſtrate, or miniſter of 


particular Mag! 


| 5 Spurius Fuxius; and whoſe of- 
22 frration of juſtice and equity be- 


tween 
1 
But 
larged 


the empire was in- 
, to take cognizance of 


„a ſecond 


PRI 


terium was no court of guſtice in St. Paul's times but the 
camp or place where the pretorian guards were quartered, 
He adds, that the name pretorium was not given to places 
where juſtice was adminiſtred till long time after; when the 
_ of the prefettus prætorii was converted into a civil 
ion. | 


| PREVARICATION, PxrtEvaricaTio, in the ciyil law, is 


where the informer colludes with the defendant, and ſo makes 
| ot feigned proſecution. 
ylvius, in bis comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives us the 
differ ence between the three terms, calumniari, prevaricart, 
and tergeverſari, He, who in his accuſation forges faults 
which were never committed, is ſaid calwmniari.: he, who 
undextakes one's ſuit, and either will not add reaſons in be- 
half of his client, or not anſwer the objection of his adver- 
ſary, when he is able, is ſaid prevaricari: and he, who de- 
ſiſts in his accuſation, and lets the ſuit drop, tergiverſuri. 
PREVARICATION, in our law, is when a man, falſiy and deceit- 
fully, ſeems to undertake a thing, with intention that he may 
oy it; e. gr. where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
calluſion, &c. TIE 
PREYARICATION is alſo uſed for a ſecret abuſe committed in 
the exerciſe of a public office, or of a commiſſion given by a 
private perſon. | 
PREVARICATOR, Px &vARICATOR, in the univerſity of 


a ; reſiding at Rome: upon which the 8 
| the 2. A nee by s title of prætor urbanus, or ma- Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen at a commencement, 
| 2 the latter, by that of prætor peregrinus, or minor. to make an ingenious, ſatirical, ſpeech, refleQing on the miſ- 
| 170 | in after-times, as much inc: ed: under the demeanors of the principal members. See TERRÆ filius. 
T 1 — ſus there were no leſs than twelve pretors, and PREVENTION, RAVENTIO, in the canon, &c. law, the 
regen 1 eghteenz two whereof were called pretores cereales, right which a ſuperior perſon or officer has to lay hold of, 
u being charged with, the providing of corn and grain; and claim, or tranſact, an affair, prior to an inferior one, to 
* By woot fide tommiſſarii.—ln the Code, J. 1. 1. 39. whom otherwiſe it more immediately belongs. 
dose 2 law. of the emperors Valentinian and Marcin, [The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the pope's preventing 
WY the preters to three. | the ordinary collators ; and of the royal judges preventing ſub- 
* of the pr etor, or prætor urbanus, was to render 5 dhe ** * 
n . maintain, that the pope, who is the 
le and reform. chem; and even to make new ones, When ſource of all juriſdiction, bas not tranſmitted it privatively to 
fu — goed required. See Civil. Jow. e the ordinary collators; but that he may ſtill not only collate 
ho he; the edicts of the pretors are called ius horo.. | concurrently with them, but he alſo may prevent them by 
1 it ſhould ſeem, they had only the force off . original power as head of the church. 
3 to that eminent magiſtraturez the buſineſs | Thele preventions are grown odious in ſeveral countries, where 
| op a 2 rather to-look to the obſervation of the old | they do not naw obtain without a world of modifications and 


Whence provinces 
who had di that office, were called pretorian pro- 
P To. 
PRETORIAN Guards, PR &TORIE cabartes, were the ſoldiers 
of the emperor's guard; ſo called, as ſome imagine, from their 

place or {tation in the palace or court called prætorium. 

Their inſtitution is owing to Scipio Africanus, who fuſt eſta- 
; bliſhed a com rade ive mon in his army, picked out 
- ide in battle. os : 


1 ORIUM, Po TORT, among) 
r court, Where the ' pretar oi à prov 
wherein that magiſtrate. ſat to aminiſter juſiceto the people. 


de PkETOR, | 11 Bi re 1 | 
pretoriums in all the cities of the Roman 


There were of theſe 


the name of judgment-hall; and there are 


of one at Niſmes in W * 
Farroxiun was alſo the tent or pavilion of the general of the 


army; wherein councils of war, &c. were held. 


ſame remains 


From the time of Auguſtus, the emperor's tent in the camp 
vs diſtinguiſhed 2 of pretorium Augigſlale, 
PRETORIUM was a place in Rome where the pretorian 


properly the tribunal of the 

juſtice in the emperor's See PREFECT... -. 

In they argue from St. Pride to the Philippians ; 

and from this Place called pretorium, they ill have the guards 

* been denominated prætoriani, becauſe aſſembled here 
the emperor's ſafety, 1 a it GTB £44) 26) 
acc Will not allow the pretorium to be any tribunal, or ſeat 
p luſice, but merely the guard-houſe 


. 


| | 


4 _ 


Their mumbrr was at length þ increaſed, as Dion tells us, to ten | 
touſand. They were V an officer created by | 
A tfeRus prtomii. See PREFECT. | 


UM, among the Romans, the place, ö 
ince lived, and | 


empire. The Scripture mentions that of Jeruſalem under 


| 


praſefius prætorii, or an auditory deſtined for the rendering | 


ones, Ses EpicT. ; rictions ; and the civil power in France always judges in 
1 pi gh ay wary n 1 gladii, the power of favour of the ordinary collators. | - | 
the ſword. the cognizance of criminal matters being the ſpe- | - The has no 83 to the prejudice of lay-patrons ; 
cial province of the prefect of Rome. See PREFECT. - | but by the,concorgat he has reſerved to himſelf the right of 
But others.are of another ſentiment... In the general, it is very | conferring cleclive benefices by prevention, and even cathed 
ificult to fix preciſely how far his power extended. f ang collegiate dignities, ..* . fy e e 
bene dale, be was prsceded by die liftors; and was f the proviſions of che pope; and collations of the ordinary, 
cloathed with the rube called abe. | I - bear date op the ſame day, the Ultramontane canoniſis give 
His authority, like that of the other magiſtra was very much | the preference to the pope; the French to the ordinary. 
weakened and reduced under the emperots. In the Digeſt | The cardinals have a particular indulgence not to be prevented 
and Code is a title de officio preteris. © | | by the pope within ſix months. [4 464 5 
PazroR was alfo a title among the Romans, given the governor | PRIAP EIA, in poetry, a nameę given to certain obſcene epigrams, 
of a province, who had ſerved the office of pretor. and other pieces, compoſed on the god Priapus; whereof we 
verned by pretors, or reſtrained to thoſe | have many inſtances in the Greek See PRIApus. 


PRIAPISM, Ipiariopes, in medicine, a continual and painful 
erection or tenſion of the yard. 
The term is derived from Priapus, an heathen god, whom 
n repreſent with a yard always ſtiff and 


As ſatyrs are uſually painted after the fame manner, the diſ- 
caſe 1 400 called /atyriafts, or ſatyriaſmus. | 
Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the /atyriafis and pria- 
piſmus; in that the latter is without an n, or de 2 of 
coition; but the former attended with both. | . 
The immediate cauſe of a priapi/m is the heat, „or 
agrimony, of the ſemen, accompanied with a ue of 
the muſcles of the part, which, peeing the veins, and ca- 
vernous bodies, prevent the return of the blood. 203 vo 
The more remote cauſes are too hot, ſharp, ſtimulating, foods; 
cantharides are alſo found to perform the ſame effect, but with 
much more violence. There are inſtances of people, eſpeci- 
ally old men, who, making uſe of cantharides to enable them 
to ſatisfy their paſſions the better, have been ſeized with a 
priapiſm, whichh as been follogred with univerſal convulſions, 


PRIAPUS, Tlesare, a term ſometimes applied to the genital 
| of mms uit. 8 W112 Haut 

The name took its riſe from Priapys, a fabulous deity, parti- 

cularly adored at Lampſacus, the place of his birth _ 

for the extraordinary ſize of his parts, was exceedingly re- 

vered by the women; inſomuch that the Scripture ſcems to 


tell us, king Afa ed his mother Maachah, 'becauſe 
conſecrated a f © @ Fina and preſided ut his 


ſhe had 
1 of atthing. See Valo 


ſacrifices. * 
PRICE, PxBTIun, the | | | 
8 Epi aocount of the current - 


PrICE Current, in camm un 
| CURRENT. | 


- 


* S ** th. ld 


; nds 0 


| 


value of moſt n=? 


58858 Poff, in building. See POS r. 
RICKED Wine. See the article WI ux. 
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an to probe, chat the pre- 


5 SR. 
11888 1 
wo AA 984 * 


PRI. 


ro exick the plat, or 
near about where the ſhi 


Morri, and Bu AAN. 
rauer, PaxSBYTER, in the Chriſtian church, is 2 ee in- 


. ov a man muſt be twenty. fou —— 
be be admitted to the ptieſthood; antiently thirty years were 
| Tie holy 
| 2 dn 2 
ee 0h other: 


c 
| Blonde? and Salmaſius maintain with a world 
in the primitive church, the priefts governed with perfect 
equality, and without any other pre- eminence beſide that of 

age : and yet, to conſult the fathers, and tradition, the pre/- 
Plein form. of government would ſcarce ſeem to have been 


| known among the antients. 
i R 


the prumil 
of that eee 
apoſtolical inftitution. See Eriscor cv, and BIsHor. 
As, in the antient church, the deacons had the management] 
\ mo manguangreghrg ior wer oxen made nh 
| apacez' and, in a time, were got above 
28 St. Jerom 33 
that deacons were inferior to priefts ; later. Se 


ul the priofr in the Oy 
all the in — 
but what are conteſted. 


[dil of Nice decided the en favour Ar 3 cog 
DzAcon. 


e diſpoſal of the revenues, and paid the pries 
ſtill maintained the ſuperiority: Upon which, 
anal in Trullo pronounced once more on the dif- 

pute, the ne e. | 
Arch-Pr1zsT. See the article Axcn-Prieft. 
Cardinal PRIEST. See the article Canpinai. 
High Prx1zsT. See the article Porr. 

PrIigsT. See the article RxGULAR. 5 
Paltsrs of the Oratory. See the article Ou ATuv. 
PaI Zs T' Cap, in fortification. See BoxxRT @ pretre. 
PRIMA Neturalia, in phyſics, atoms, or the firſt particles where- 
al natural bodies are compoſed ; alſo minima 
naturalia, which ſee: ſee alſo PAxTICLE, and Aron. 

Tris Pia, in chemiſtry. See the article Tz1a. 
Ck? in medicine, the firſt r in- 
e 1 | tobe, appointed b 

a at water- 

Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter 7 

the merchants whoſe are loaded or unloaded. 

I is paid to the maſter for the uſe of his cables and 
„ nne . 


- This is different, in different 


a Ratuts of 


| Rach ue Sar upiter, Mars the Earth, Venus, and Mer: 
cu dee wn to ſecondary planets, or fatel- 


to the 
N 2 Saturn, Jupiter pur om met pw ſuperior ones, 
mar — 9 Ba oy 
PRIMARY ' points. : COLLATERAL. 
Primary Dial. Diar. 
FINA Motion. 7 & Moron. 
ary Place. + | er. 
MARY Nualitics. 3. QUALITY. | 


| | PRDARTE, Fances a ab or biſhops. ' 
Fal * _ tharthe 
WA. 
s 2 N 
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Scripture uſually confounds the title Els pref | 


of reaſon, that, | 


mariners of the ſhip, | - 


WRT Fang, 3 which revolves wand the fun as | 


* 
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PRI 


| large provinces havi been divided and ſubdivided 1, . 

| S were called firſts; wal LO 

others, thirds, ere 
itan, i. . to the ci 

the povine ere the diviſion 4 oe 
is metropolitan primate had ſome juriſdi 

Foacher oe ar ered ee 

* The term priniate is Latin, and ſignifies the firſ, ren 
el dog the Greek word, correſponding toi, te 


primers (s be be who has feed — 

primate to metropolitans under 

a patriarch has ſeveral primates. rt bel 

that primates were, at * with — 
thus tes, en ten patriarchs, does Not make 
diſtinctiom thereof from primate n. ay 

In Africa, after the diſtinQtion'was made the rinnt 

not at all ſubject to the patriarch: thus the biſhop hog 

who was primate, paid no obedience to the biſhop = 

andria, who was patriarch. 

Nor, 8 8 
Soy thoſe which 
had "its pn ti 

gave © crak 


for ſu rovince of Afri 
compolet ths — of Alexandria, k 
bei ven to a , 
fa * e en of provinces 
erection of primates: thus Aquitaine, e. 
two provinces, the archbiſhop of Bou 
the Aquitaines, becauſe Bourges was 2 — 
Thus alſo, the diviſion of England into two provinces, (n. 
1 3 gave eden ee. 
poll be cies among us; 4 Which was the metry. 
before, thence giving the title of pri primer od bp 
to its prelate, though the archbiſhop of York fill chin; 
of primate of England. And, accordingly, the tet 
juriſdiction over all Eng "relating to adminiſtration, i, 
1 the latter has only within his own province. 
Paiuus, the firſt in order, degree, degree, or dignity, may 
. | 
us we ſay, prime miniſter, prime mover, 
Ph. dur ee Momus, S. A * 5 
IM, or PRIME Minute, in geometry, denotes 
part of a degree. See DROnIE. £ 2 
Par i is ſometimes alſo uſed for the tenth part of u * 
- DzcnmuAL. : 
twenty-fourth part of a gin, 


the ned. 


n I 


—_ 


In weights, it is uſed for the 
See GrAin,  * 


Pam Number, bt ne, A raider which can only k 


meaſured by-unity ; of whereof cat is the only alqutng: 


ſuch are 5, 7, 11, 13, &c. | 
E themitlyes, are tho wiih 
' have-no common meaſure unity ; thus 12 and 19.ue 
prime numbers inter ſe. 


PRiux Figure, in geometry, is chat which cannot be hint 
into any other more ſimple than itſelf, See Ficou. 
Such is a triangle planes; and the pyramid in ſii— 
For all planes are made of the firft, and all bodies o lid 
arte com of the ſecond. ; 

Prin Vertical, is the vertical circle, which paſſes tow 


poles of the meridian. 
Pain Ferticals, in dialing, or PaMs vertical dial, vets 


3 od wp} ny hath that pole raiſed ordered 


| thereon, wdigh Jo ape | to it; therefore this AA 
reQt ſouth) hath the Bath elevated; and, 

| _ the ſtyle, whoſe height ters 
of the pres will yon herefore 
hour's 70 4 xg — meridian/ upon this 
portion is, as the radius is to the fine of the ſtyle's deight © 
co-latitude;-4o is the 


1b the 
being calentated and int 
the dial is deſcribed after the ſame manner, as the 
North direct erect dials are but the backſide of del. 
becauſe lying in the ſame azimuth with it; therefor r 
more but turni te fouth dial upſide down, e 
the — — between 5 and 7, and 4 1d, 98 
north dial is made. Only note, note, that the fy qu jou 
to the north pole. 
„ 


| up to the tj, 25 
| Panar, or en my gon. See hani. 
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8, in antiquity, 
mn RS. Ss Brlar, PRINCIPAL, Cc. | 
2055 ſenſe the word occurs frequently in the code, and 
in our old Engliſh laws : though it is there alſo occa- | 
* uſed for a nobleman; as, Fe totius Angliæ. 
The had great variety of primicerii, both in church, 
and the emperor's court; 2 primicerius 0 the empreſs, pri- 
wins Auguſtaliss primicerius of the bardariotæ, primi- 
n of the legions, .of the court, of the chamber, of the pa- 
— — ical primicrriusn, Du Cange obſerves, was the 
ame with the chantor among us. EE Ae? 
In the church of Metz, the primicerius is the firſt dignitary 
the dioceſe, and preſides at aſſemblies of the clergy, in pre- 
At m_— the dean of the church of St. Mark is called pri- 
dino, or primicerius : he is independent of the patriarch of 
Venice, and enjoys epiſcopal privileges. : 
MIMIER ſei in law, PRIMA ſeiſina, or the fir/? ſeiſin; a 
bunch of the king's prerogative, whereby he had the firſt 
poſſeſſion of all Finds and tenements held of him in chief, 
whereof his tenant died ſeiſed in fee ; and conſequently the 
rents and profits thereof: till the heir, if he were of age, did 
and if under age, till he became of age. But all 


2 by primier ſeiſin, are annulled by a flat, 12. 
Car. I. 


1 
UMING, or PRIME, of a gun, is the gunpowder put in the 
pan or toueh-hole of a piece, to give it fire by. 
The priming is the laſt thing done in charging. See CHARGE. 
For pieces of ordnance, they have a pointed iron-rod to pierce 
de cartridge through the touch- hole, called the primer, or 
fiming ir on. | 


kms, among painters, fignifles the laying on of the firſt 


colour. | 
RIMIPILARIL, or PxIMOPTLARIT, or PRIMIPILARES, in 
atiquity, were properly ſuch as had formerly borne the office 
of primipilar, or firſt centurion of a legion, 'to whom was en- 
truſted the care of the banner. | 

Some will alfo have primipilarii to have beeti a denomination 
given to the ſoldiers of the firſt cohort of a legion. 


G7 


ws; that moſt of the ſoldiers who 
MIPILUS, or PxrmoPtus, or PRIMIPILI centurio, in 


x a” 


yh of the Roman eagle. 
MITLE, the firf-fruits gathered of the earth; whereof 
be antients made preſents to the 3 | 


TT FT 


e ber fruits, | 

L E, in grammar, a root 
lich is neither derived from any other lan 
unded from arty other words of the ſame. 
08D, Gt. Thus God 
lite, a compound. 
TIE, in arithmetic; See PRIME, and NUMBER, 


EE NS» 


See RoorT, 
is a primitive; Godly, a derivative ; 


* 


bn the king to the 16rd chancellor, 


E US. 


der ſucha value, upon this or that clerk. See BExrick. 
wi * uin adjacente; See PRopbattTton. - 
WOGENITURE, PkikiocentTuRA, the right of firſt- 
m, or eldeſt ſon or child. ene IG 
& right of primugeniture ſeems to be an unjuſt preroga- 
contrary to natura right: for ſince it is birth 
a that gives children'a title to the paternal ſucceſſion, the 
nee of primogeniture ſhould not throw'an inequality among 
—"angly, the right of primogeniture, which calls the elder- 
' tothe crown, preferably to the others, was not intro- 
{to France till very late: it was unknown to the firſt 
\ yh LOR TREE. OF | 
Ae vis ſhared the kingdom equally amon 
— 3 and Louis Je mia u the Ams; it ee 
race of Hugh Capet, that the pret6gative” of ſuc- 
the crown WAs appropriated to the firſt-borg, _ 
yp or of gavel . kind, ftill'preſervedinſome pa 
ray; Primegenttiire is of no account; the pater 
ore ly ſhated'byall the ſons. SeeGavei-xinp. 
0 8. See the artſele Puimtrirvs-. 2 
See ide article Es. 580 | 
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Went. 
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— mobile, 
10 More of the 
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heavens, whoſe centre is that of the 
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ores cout lt ihe other ſpheres within it, 
n to em. tu ni ſ. 19985 : 
vs v in twenty-four bou 1. e 
iu fler, See the article Probs. 
E, Pain dee the-artiele 'SCALENUS.” + 
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the firſt or chief perſon in any 


PRI 
ſupreme command of a ſtate or country, independent of any 
ſuperior, A 

PrINCE is alſo uſed for a perſon who is ſovereign in his own 
territory ; yet holds of ſome-other, as his ſuperior or lord, 
and pays homage or tribute to him. | 
Thus all the princes of Germany are feudataries of the em- 
peror : they are as abſolute in their reſpective principalities, 
as yy emperor himſelf; yet are all bound in certain ſervices 
to him. 

PrINCE, in ancient records, frequently ſignifies no more than 
8 Cange gives a great number of inſtances of this 
uſage. | 
In effect, the word princeps in Latin, whence prince in Engliſh, 
originally ſignifies only the chief, or firſt : it is compounded 
of the Latin primus, and caput ; and is properly a word of 
dignity and office, not of property and ſovereignty. 

Thus, in the charter of king Offa, after the bilkops had ſub- 
ſcribed their names, we read, Brordanus patritius, Binnanus 
princeps; and afterwards the dukes ſubſcribed their names. 
And in a charter of king Edgar, in Mon. Angl. tom. 3. p. 
301. Ego Edgarus rex rogatus ab epiſcepo meo Deorwolfe, & 
1 mes Aldredo, &c. And in Mat. Paris, p. 155. Ego 
alden princeps regis pro viribus aſſenſum prebeo, & egg 
Turketillus Poole. of 2 N? 8 

PRINCE of the youth. Among the antient Romans, it was the 
cuſtom for the emperor in his life-time to nominate him whom 
he would have to ſucceed in the empire, under the title of 
(rune Juventutis, & Ceſar. 

In the ludus Trojanus, the youth who was choſen captain, was 
alſo called princeps juventutis. | 

PRINCE is aſſo a title given to the iſſue of princes, or thoſe of 
the royal family. | 
In which ſenſe they are called, particularly in France, princes 
of the blood ; as partaking of the blood towhich the ſovereignty 
is appropriated : and not by any hereditary right, but as a 


The primpilarii had conſiderable advantages; one of the chief 
died in the campaign, left 


tquity, the centurion of the firſt cohort of a legion, who |. 


— the primitiæ of all fruits are injoined to be of- 
% GO h. 

our law, the primitie are one year's profits, after avoid- | 
of every ſpiritual living, as rated in the king's books. | 
; or a word in language, | 


MO braefitio eectefiaſtics hben, in law, a writ directed 
| ; ta appointing him to beſtow | | 
denefice that liall firſt fall in the king's gift, above or 


in the Ptoletmalc aſtronomy, the ninth or P 


q 


dem pwn of Which the earth but a point | 


SES, i 708. . 8 
L r eee 


the 
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imony ſubſtituted to all the royal race. | 
England, the king's children are called ſons and daughters 
of England : the eldeſt ſon is created prince of Wales. The ca- 
ets, or younger, are created dukes or earls, with what title 
the king pleaſes. They have no apanages, as in France; but 
only what the good pleaſure of the king beſtows on them. 
The ſons are all by birth counſellors of ſtate : and the daugh- 
ters are ſtiled princeſſes ; to violate the eldeſt of which, un- 
married, is at this day high treaſon, Þ? 
To all the king's children belongs the title of royal highneſs : . 
all ſubjects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs their hand; 
and at table, out of the king's preſence, they are ſerved on 
the knee. The firſt prince of the blood in France is called ab. 
ſolutely mon/ieur le prince.—The quality of prince of the bload 
gives a rank and precedency, but it does not include any ju- 
riſdiftion ; they are princes by order, not by office, _ 
Wicquefort obſerves, that it is not fifty 72 ſince the princes 
of the blood of France gave place to all embaſſadors, even 
thoſe of republics; and it was at the king's requeſt, that they 
were fince allowed the 8 | EET 
The moment a pope is elected, all his relations become princes, - 
Prince of Wales, the eldeſt fon of England. See Son, 
He is born duke of Cornwall; and immediately intitled to all 
the rights, revenues, &c. belonging thereto ; as being deemed, 
| in law, at full age on his 2 e . 
He is afterwards created prince of Wales; the inveſtiture where- 
ol is performed by impoſition of a cap of ſtate, and a coronet, 
a verge of gold, and a ring. He holds the principality by pa- 
tent, granted him and his heirs, by the kings of England. 
The title and principality were firſt given by king Edward the 
firſt to his eldeſt ſon: till that time, the eldeſt ſon of England 
Was called lord prince. While Normandy remained to the king 
of England, the eldeſt ſon was always ſtiled duke of Norman» 
dy: ſince the union, his title is Magne Britannia princeps, 
1 He is reputed, in law, the ſame perſon with the king: to ima- 
- gine his death, or to violate his wife, is bigh-treaſon. His re- 
| venues, as duke of Cornwall, are computed at 14,0001. per 
; annum. The revenues of the {principality were eſtimated, 
| 300 years ago, at 4680 f. per a. 
Prince's metal. See the article METAL. _ q 
PRINCIPAL, PxrinciPAL1s, the chief, moſt conſiderable, or 
| neceſſary part of a thing, | ; 
Thus we ſay, the mayor is the pr 
town: à council of war conſiſts of E officers. In 
| peroration, the principal points inſiſted on, are to be brieſſy 
| ſummed up. The principal of a college, or ball, is the maſtet 


| thereof. | | | 
PkiNC1PAL, in commerce, is the capital of a ſum due or lent z 
in which ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to inte. 
RINCIPAL is alſo uſed for the firſt fund or ſum put by partners 
into common ſtock ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
calls or acceffions ſometimes required, when the former proves 
inſufficient,” F 
Pamcir Al point, in perſpective, is a point in the perſpective 
plane; upon which a line drawn from the eye, perpendicular 
1 to the plane, falls, A WS"; 
| Thus point is in the interſection of the horizontal and vertical 
98 and is alſo called the point of fight, and point of the gi 
90 Puxix- 


magiſtrate of a city or 


Sent, C.. y 
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Paiccir Al ray, in perſpective, is that which paſſes perpendi- 
cularly from the ſpectatox's eye to the perſpeCtive plane, or 
icture, | 
hence the point, where this ray falls on the plane, is by ſome 
alſo called the principal point, which other writers call the centre 
of the picture, and the point of concurrence, See PoIlx r. 
PxInNCiPAL, PRINCIPALIUM, in old law-writers, is fometimes 
uſed for an heir-loom. * e mod 
In Urchenfield com. Hereford, certain principale, as the beſt 
beaſt, beſt bed, beſt table, &c. paſs to the eldeſt child, and 
are not ſubject to partition. | 
PRINCIPAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a mortuary, or corſe pre- 
ſent. Item lego equum meum vocatum le bey gelding, ut of- 
tratur ante corpus meum in die ſepulturæ mea, nomini princi- 
paliic 77%. Job. de Macclesfield, g Hen. V. 


PRINCIPAL cauſe. | 
PRINCIPAL challenge. * the s 
ticles Navy. 
PET1TI10. 


PRINCIPAL officers of the navy. 
PRINCIPI petitio. | 5 
PRINCIPLE, Pxincieium, a term frequently uſed for the 
cauſe; ſourte, or origin, of any thing. See CA us R, Se. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the principle of thinking, of willing, &c. 
In phyſics, we muſt ever have recourſe to a firſt principle, 
which is God. 


| 


CAvusE. | 
CHALLENGE. 


The Manichees admit of two principles, the one of good, the | 


other of evil; which they eſtabliſh in the quality of two con- 


trary deities; conſtantly oppoſing each other. See Manicnss. | 


See alſo Goop, and EVIL. 
According to the doctrine of Pelagius, our own wills are the 
principles of our good actions, and we ourſelves the principles 
of our 1 
PRINCIPLE is defined, among the ſchool-philoſophers, to be 
that from which any thing is, is done, or known; unde aliguid 
eft, fit, aut cegnoſcitur; which is a very extenſive ſignification, 
and agrees to all kinds of principles. 


Thus, the premiſes are principles, in reſpect of the concluſion; 


and thus fire, and every other agent, are the principles of 
things which they produce. | 
The Thomiſts define principle to the like effect: id à gue ali- 
quod procedit aliquo modo. AT; : | 
lloſophers uſually diſtinguiſh principles into thoſe of being, 
Principia efſendi ; and thoſe of hnowing, principia cognoſcendi ; 
or, principia rei, and copnitionts. | 
Of the firſt they make two kinds; viz. principles of origina- 
tion, which are thoſe from which ſomething proceeds really 
the fame with the principle; as in the proceſſion of the Son 
and Spirit from the Father in the 'Trinity.—And principles of 
3 in which ſenſe, any cauſe may be a principle, in 
_ reſpect of the thing cauſed; or a ſubject, in reſpect of the 
- accidents inherent in it. | n 
© The ſecond is that from which we borrow or derive our 
knowlege of ſotne other thing; or, it is that which makes 
the thing be known. Such are axioms, definitions, hypotheſes ; 
ſuch alſo are examples, explanations, &c. | 
Innate PxINC1PLEs. See the article INNATE. . 
 PrINCIPLE, in phyſics, or PRINCIPLE of @ natural body, is 
- ſomething” that contributes to the eſſence of a body; or, 
_ whereof a natural body is primarily conſtituted, 
- Ariftotle defines principles to be thoſe things which are not 
- made or conſtituted of themſelves, nor of other things, but 
all things of them: Quæ non fiunt ex ſe invicem, nec ex aliis, 
IRE Loans amen. 
To give an i natu inciples, er a in ſe- 
g . 3 a coal, . gr. 8 now a piece « . - 
it is evident there is ſomething in the coal, which before ex- 
iſted in the wood; this, whatever it is, is a principle, and is 
- what we call matter. _ AY $9 | 
Again, there muſt be ſomething joined with this matter, to 
make it wood rather than fire, or fire rather than wood: this is 
another principle, and is what we denominate form. See Foxx. 
Matter and form, then, are univerſal principles of natural bo- 
dies. Tbe peripatetics add a third principle; viz. privation ; 
- "for though, fay they, a thing is not made from nothing; yet it 
muſt be made from its not being that thing before.— This 
Ariſtotle calls privation, and admits it as a third principle. — 
But the moderns rejeR it; for if privation be a principle, it is 
"atleaſt ſo in a very different ſenſe from matter and form, © 
Some late philoſophers admit no principles but acid and alkali. 
© Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of natural principles, as they 
| Foncu in the generation, or in the compoſition of bodies. 
PRI Es of generation, or of a body in fieri, are thoſe with- 
out which a natural generation can neither be, nor be con- 
ceived, Such are the three 
matter, form, and privation.. 
PRINCIPLES F compoſition,” or of a body in fats efſe, alread 
made, are thoſe whereof natural bodies really conliſt.— Such, 
| according to him, are matter and form; to which ſome add a 
third, i. union, to connect the two others together, But 
this is only N upon ſuppoſition of ſubſtantial forms. 
Principlis are uſually confounded with elements yet is there a 
"real difference: elements are properly the firſt and ſimpleſt be- 


— 


principles above-mentioned, 


4 


| 


PrinCiPLEsS, in chemiſtry, are the. firſt 


* 


| 


þ 


PRINCIPLES, among Hermetic philoſophers.- Accordingto the 
| gentlemen, the two univerſal principles of ſenſible nature, ve 


PRINCIPLE is alſo applied to the foundations of arts and ſcience, 


PRINCIPLE is alſo applied by extenſion to the firſt nua d 


PRINTER, typographus, 


| cribed books after copies given them by 


_ ings, ariſing from the firſt determination or aſſemblage of 
une They e the ſimpleſt things in which matter'and 


= 
* 
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: 
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form are combined, —Elements and pr;1cipy, 
differ in this, that a principle, as matter, is on N 
not a complete nature; but an element is perſes 10 Ii, 
How. See ELEMENT. Cog. 

o this head may likewiſe be referred what we 
principles of bodies, which ſerve to account for 
or artificial ſtructure of things, and all the vat 
ences of bodies from 
fections. 


call me LA 
| © = 
leti a 

motion, figure, and —— 


Theſe principles are differently maintained 
different 1005 of philoſophers; viz. the L Eau _ 
or Corpuſcularians, to whom may be added the modern di. 
ſendiſts; the Carteſians ; and the Newtoniang, 0 
and 
whereof natutal Bodies are compounded ; and * ot pn 
are again reſolvidle by fre 18 te 
heſe are more properly, as we as more commonly 
elements. inked ” | » Gl 
The chemiſts make five aha; pu; three whereof are 
attive principles; which are ſuppoſed to act of then 
and do not need to be put in motion by others: ſuch 2 
ſulphür, or oil; and mercury, or ſpirit.--- The (alt they 
poſe the foundation of all ſavours ; the ſulphur * 
odours ; and the ſpirit, or mercury, of colours, 
_— its proper head, SALT, Cc. 
he two paſſive principles, which have no force inhere 
themſelves, _ 1 4 by being joined with fome of th 
others, are phlegm, and caput mortuum, which they ap 
call elementary principles. 


lat; 


ſubtile and ſolid ; which, being joined in a greater or les 
re all that beautiful variety of beings in the univerſe 
he three natural principles are, ſalt, ſulphur, and 
Theſe principles generate the four elements; and are, xj 
were, ſecondary elements, inaſmuch as they are contained 
all mixed bodies, Sulphur is the firſt, and ſtands in the placed 
male; mercury the ſecond, ſtanding in the place of female; 
and falt the third, which copulates the others together, Dig, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, principles are not to be proved; thy 
muſt be common notions. | | 
There is no diſputing againſt a man that denies principle : the 
worſt reaſoning is that which includes a petitio princpi, it, 
which ſuppoſes a principle that ought to be proved. 


maxims of an art. 4 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a man is N B 
metry; meani . has not learnt Euclid's Element. 
principles of moſt arts and ſciences are found in this dition, 
under their reſpective heads. 
a perſon who compoſes, and tl 
- impreflions, from moveable characters, ranged in order, d 
from plates engraven, by means of ink, and a | 
Fuſt, Guttemberg, Schoeffer, Mentel, and Koſter, werethe 
printers. The firſt chat practiſed it in England was Fel. Cu. 
ſcilles,» brought over from Haerlem, under king Heary Vl 
in France, Gering; at Rome, Conrad Sweynheim, us 
Arnold Pannarts, both Germans; at Naples, Sixtus Ruluge, 
_ The great printers were Aldus, and Paulus Manutius; te 
two Badii z William and Frederic Morel; Oporin; Fave 
'nius 3 Rob. Hen. and Char. Stephens; Gryphius Turns 
' Torres, Commelin, Plantin, Raphelengius, Vaſcoſan, Bla 
Criſpin, and the two Elzevirs.---The learned 
5 _ the Stephens's, the Badii, Tur 
orel, Juntz, &c. along) 
Plantin had the title of arch-printer,, architypographus, oh 
him by the king of Spain, in conſideration of his prinuy 
| polyglot of Antwerp. | * 
The names, characters, and elogies of all the famous priim 
found in part II. of the firſt tome of the jagemens 2 
The printers, ſince the eſtabliſhment, of that art, ae e ww 
a part of the company of ſtationers and bookſeller: 
that eſtabliſhment, the company conſiſted only of book 
' binders, writers, illuminers, and parchment- makers.” 
parchment- makers prepared the ſkins, and made the * 
or vellom; which were then almoſt the only 1 * 
were written on. The writers, or copyiſii, rot . 
the bookſellers 5 
| finders were charged with the binding of thoſ daſs, 
was very coarſe, only conſiſting of two light board © 
with ſome paltry leather. The illuminers painted nm fe 
and gilt ii letters, head - pieces, tail- pieces, 4 
compartiments. ny, the flationers or 2 5 n 
writers to wok; ſold their copies in ſhops, and 1 
on the days allowed them by the ſtatutes to eb 0 
PRINTING, Hpographia, the art of taking impfen 
ink, from characters and . moveable of 
n paper, vellom, or the like matter.. ih 
There be two kinds of printing ; the one for 1 
from copper · plates, for pictures. he firſt * | 
proſe ] 'Þ 


yer 
Weds, 


o 


preſs printing, the ſecond rollin 
4 „ 248 rs 


: . 
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eas Gi ce between the two conſiſts in this, that the 
mega de mer ate caſt in relievo, and thoſe of the 
— te ingraven in creux. See RELIE VO, ENGRAVING, &c. 
5 of printing is a modern invention: it is, indeed, of a 
„ cation! ſtanding among the Chineſe ; but then their 2 
wm very different from ours. It muſt be owned, the Euro- 
0 ing, in its original, was much the ſame with the Chi- 

2 net. as there was at that time no commerce or correſpond 
- K Europe and China, the paſſage into the eaſt by 
rene of Good Hope being as yet undiſcovered by the Por- 
_ vr here is no room to charge the Europeans with bor- 
* their art from the Chipeſe: but each muſt be owned to 
— fen on the ſame thing, though at very different times. 
Father Couplet aſſures us, that printing has been in uſe in 
China ffom the year 930. Father le Comte ſpeaks more 
largely ; faying, that it has been there from almoſt all ages: 
he adds, that there is this difference between theirs and ours, 
that, whereas we have but a very ſmall number of letters in 
nd , and by the vatious arrangement of theſe, are 
able to form infinite volumes; we have the advantage, by 
making our characters moveable, to print the largeſt works 
with an inconſiderable quantity of letter ; thoſe that ſerved 
for the firſt ſheets, ſerving over again for the ſucceeding one : 
the Chineſe, on the contrary, by reaſon of the prodigious 
number of their letters, are precluded this reſource ; and find 


wooden blocks; and thus to make as many blocks as there 


fingle work. Their method of printing ſee hereafter. 
Origin of PrtnTING.— Who the firſt inventors of the European 
ting were, in what city, and what year, it was firſt ſet on 
foot, is a famous problem long diſputed among the learned. 
In effect, as the Greciah cities contended for the birth of 
Homer, ſo do the German cities for that of printing. 


point of honour : Italy alſo would have entered the liſts ; but 
the ſuffrages being at firſt divided between the firſt three pre- 
tenders, they are left in poſſeſſion of the queſtion, which, in 
reality, is not yet juſtly decided; though it muſt be owned, 
Mentsz has always had the majority of voices. | 
We ſhall not here enter into a nice diſquiſition of the merits 
of the cauſe, but only propoſe the pretenſions of each. John 
Mantel of Straſbourgh, John Guttemberg and John Fuſt of 
Mentz, and L. John Kofter of Haerlem, are the perſons to 
whom this honour is ſeverally aſcribed, by their reſpeCtive coun- 
mw and they have all their advocates among the learned. 
tel, a phyſician of Paris, enters the liſts in behalf of his 
nameſake of Straſbourg ; and contends that it was he firſt in- 
; vented printing in the year 1442. and that, in conſideration 
hereof, the emperor Frederic III. gave him a coat of arms 
correſponding thereto : he adds, that Guttemberg, whom he 
had taken in as a partner or aſſociate, carried it to Mentz, 
where be took in Fuſt a partner. 157 | 
The Haerlemers, with Boxhornius, Schrevelius, &c, refer the 
| tuſt invention to Laurenzs Janzs Koſter of Haerlem, in the 
be yea 1430. adding, that his aſſociate Guttemberg ſtole away 
bis tools while he was at church, and carried them to Mentz, 
where he ſet up for the firſt inventor ; though others attribute 
this theft, Ac. to his partner Fuſt. | | 
Munſter, Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, &c.will have Guttemberg, 
« Guttemburgh, to have really been the inventor of printing; 
and add, that he took in Fuſt and Schoeffer for aſſociates. 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſt, or Fauſt, 


nd that be took in Guttemberg for a partner. His reaſon 
for putting Fuſt in poſſeſſion of this privilege, is, that the 
irſt books that were printed, appear to have been all of his 
2 It is more than probable, had Guttemberg or 
6 lter had a greater or an equal ſhare in the invention, they 
* not have allowed him to attribute the whole to him- 
8 and his ſon-in-law Schoeffer, as he has done, without 
0" oftering to do the like, or in theleaſt contradiéting him, 
alerting their own right. | 9 

editions are, x. The Catholicon Fanuenfis, dated in 1460. 
© Fen in the king's library. Fuſt's name, indeed, is not 
but it is perfectly like the following ones, where it 
2+ The Latin Bible of 1462. now in the French king's 
„Z. Tully's Offices, in 40 (the reſt being all ws); 


* Boo_, 


KAELLLY 


SY 


2 


5 


E 


uw 
= 


* 


n, 
* 4 Other Bibles of 1471. 5. St. Auguſtine de crvitate 


— ww 


10 Dei, in I - N . 

, 2. 1503. 7. Titus Livius, in 1518. 
» = this, that at the beginnin of Livy, is a privilege granted 
„ mperor Maximilian to Schoeffer, for the ſole power of 


* 


dt daß ver, in the epiſtle after that privilege, does 
* ert aver the fa&t; he only —— 1 that the firſt, 

bertiſer "IVentor of that art, is held to be J. Fuſt. In the 
"Ta fee to the ſaid book, Nic. Carbachius ſpeaks to 

buten 3 the privilege, and Eraſmus, | J 
zuttemberg, Mantel, and Koſter, Naude obſerves, the 


net born that can ſay he has ever ſeen books print- 


\ 


are pages in a book, and theſe of no further uſe but for that 


« Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firſt printer in Europe, | 


ir the year 146 "RM . 
he 5- and 1466. for there are copies in the Bod- 
and the library, of C. C. college, Oxon, of both thoſe | 


1413» 6. Mercurius Triſmegiſtus de poteftate & ſapi- | 


I. ng that author for ten years; and for ſix years, to all the 

them dein . he ſhould print thereaſter, in conſideration of his 

— | ors: , Fuſt's, having invented the art of printing. 
alm, wo dated 1518. and ſigned Jac, Spiegel. 


it more eaſy, and leſs expenſive, to, cut all their letters on | 


Mentz, Haerlem, and Straſbourg, are the warmeſt on this | 


| 
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ed by any of them, before, or as early as, thoſe of Fuſt, Al! 
that is urged on their behalf, is only founded on reports, 
conjectures, probabilities, forged authorities, and the jea- 
louſies of cities againſt one another. 


Yet Salmuth, in his additions to Pancirollus, cites a public 


act, whereby it appears, that Fuſt, after having invented 
printing, and ſuſtained it a long time on his own footing ; at 
length took in Guttemberg as a partner, to contribute to the 


expence; which was very great, by reaſon the firſt books 


were moſt of them printed on vellom, or at leaſt on parch- 
ment, and after the Chineſe way. 
But the cauſe is not thus decided; the advocates for Koſter 
urge divers things, which ſeem to put him in the place here 
aſſigned to Fuſt. Mr. Ellis, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
fathers books on him prior to any of thoſe above referred to 
Fuſt ; and even ſome as early as 1430. and 1432. It is cer- 
tain, the Haerlemers ſhew printed books of that date, which 
agreeing ſo well with the account given by Theod. Schreve- 
lius, and others, leaves Mr. Ellis little room to doubt, whe- 
ther the honour of the invention be his or the other's due. 
All that belongs to Fuſt, according to this writer, is the 
honour of eſtabliſhing the art in greater luſtre and perfection 
at another place many years after. . 
But the difficulty lies, either in ſhewing why the practice 
ſhould be at a ſtand from 14.32. to the reviving of it at Mentz 
by Fuſt and Schoeffer, in 1465. or elſe in giving ſome ac- 
count of the condition and progreſs of this inventiog during 
that interval, ; 
Now, Boxhornius, Schrevelius, and other authors, expreſly 
affirm, that ſo large a work as the De Spiegel, Speculum Salutis, 
of Koſter, ſhewn at Haerlem for the firſt printed book, could 
never be his firſt eſſay: he muſt have had the art in its rougher 
rudiments before, and have made many trials on leſs works: 
no doubt his firſt attempts were on looſe ſheets, which we 
may ſuppoſe were eaſily loſt. In effect, it niuſt be allowed 
no inconſiderable argument in Kofter's behalf, that the rudeſt 
and moſt artleſs performances ſeem to be his: Mr. Ellis 
mentions ſome things of this kind without date, which he 
had ſeen in the king's library at St. James's, in that of Bennet 
college and the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the marks of the 
utmoſt ſimplicity, and which might _ bid for firſt eſſays, 
There is ſomething ſo aukward and coarſe in them, that any 
body almoſt might have done them; mere nature being ſuf- 
ficient, without any art or experience at all, The ink was 
only common writing ink, unartfully ſpread upon wooden 
blocks, very clumſily cut, &c. 
By this time we have traced up the art to ſuch a ſtate, that 
it may, perhaps, ſcarce ſeem worth the conteſting who it 
was invented it; and no doubt, printing, as it now ſtands, 
owes. more to the genius and addreſs of ſome of the later im- 
provers, than it did to its firſt author, | 
The ſame conſideration may make us more eaſy under our pre- 


ſent ignorance of the inventors of moſt other arts; many of 


which had ſuch ſimple unmeaning originals, that you or I 
ſhould, perhaps, think it no mighty credit to be eſteemed the 
authors of inventions nothing lefs artful and ingenious, 
Progreſs of Px1nTING.—The firſt printers, then, whoever they 
were, whether Koſter, Fuſt, Schoeffer, or Guttemberg, made 
their firſt eſſays on wooden blocks, or forms, after the Chineſe 
manner, 
It is not improbable, ſays Mr. Bagford, they might take the 
hint from antient medals and ſeals ; but others rather imagine 
it to have come from the method of making playing cards, 
which, it is certain, bears a near reſemblance to the primitive 
' proceſs of printing; as appears from the firſt ſpecimens of that 
art above-mentioned. ee en 
The book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, and 
the pieces in the Bodleian and Bennet college, are all per- 
formed in this way; and the impreſſion appears to have been 
only given on one ſide the leaves; after which the two blank 
fides were paſted together. 8 
But they ſoon found the inconveniencies of this method; and 
therefore bethought themſelves of an improvement; which was 
by making ſingle moveable letters, diſtin& from one another. 
Theſe being firſt done in wood, gave room for a ſecond 
improvement; which was the making of them, at length, 


of metal; and, in order to that, cutting moulds, matrices, | 


c. for caſting them. Ss a 

From this ingenious contrivance, we ought to date the origin 
of the preſent art of printing, as hw fk ev Europe 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the methods of the Chineſe abroad, 


bl 


and the card-makers at home, which were the ſame art, only 


paractiſed in a different place, or with a different view. 


And of this, Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant, and after- 
wards partner, and ſon-in-law, of Fuft, at Mentz, 'above» 
mentioned, is pretty generally allowed the inventor : fo that 
be was properly the firſt ' printer; and, in ſtrictneſs, the 
Bible, which was printed with moveableletters in 1450. was 
the firſt printed book; the next was Auguſtine de civitate Dei, 
then Tully's Offices, &c. about the year 1461. 
But the art being yet in its infancy, there were 


ſome imper- 
fections in the books they printed; amo 


want of capital letters: hence they left the places of the initial 
letters blank, and gave them to the illuminers to paint in 
gold, or azure: though, others ſay, this was done deſignedly, 
off their books for manuſcripts, 


U 


to enable them to 
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And of the art of 
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dome authors tell us, that Fuſt carrying a parcel of his bibles to 


Paris, and offering them to ſale as MSS. the French, upon con- 


ſidering the number of books, and their exact conformity 
with one another, even to a point, and that the belt book- 
writers could not be near ſo exact, concluded there was 
witchcraft in the caſez and, by either actually indicting him 
as a Conjurer, or threatening to do ſo, extorted the ſecret, And 
hence the origin of the popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. 


a of Europe; Haerlem and Strasburg had it vcty 
1 Aich, as 2 of authors repreſent it, occa- 
ſioned their pretending to he honour of the invention. 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1457. and into England 
in 1468. by means of Tho. Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who t W. Turner, maſter of the robes, and W. Cax- 
ton, merchant, to Haerlem, to learn the art. Theſe privately 
prevailing with Corſcilles, an under - workman, to come over, 
a preſs was ſet up at Oxford ; and an edition of Ruffinus on the 
creed was printed the fame year in a broad octavo on paper. 
From Oxford, Caxton brought it to London, about the year 
1470. In the ſame year it was carried to Venice, and to 
Paris, where Gering, Grantz, and Friburger, all Germans, 
invited thither by two doctors of the Sorbonne, ſet up a preſs 
in that learned houſe. | 
Hitherto there bad been nothing printed but jo Latin, and the 
vulgar tongues ; and this firſt in Roman characters, then in 
Gothic, and at laſt in Italic. But in 1480. or, as ſome ſay, 
in 1476. the Italians caſt a ſet of Greek types; and it was 
at Venice, or, as ſome ſay, at Milan or Florence, that the 


firſt editions in that age appeared. 
The Italians too have the bonour of the firſt Hebrew editions, 
which were printed about the ſame time with the Greek, at 


Soucino, a little city in the d of Milan; under the di- 
rection of two Jewiſh rabbins, Joſhua and Moſes, whoſe 
works are dated in the year of the world 5240. anſwering to 
the year 1480. of the chriſtian æra. h | 
Towards the end of the 16th century, there appeared various 
—_— of books in Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, menian, Cop- 

c, or Egyptian cha rs; ſome to gratify the curioſity of 
the learned, and others for the liturgic uſes of the Chriſtians 
of the Levant : theſe were printed chief at Paris; whither 

py ns and matrices were ſent from Conſtant; by M. 
vary, then embaſſador at the Porte. 

Out of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into the 
three other quarters of the world: for Aſia, we ſee impreſſions 
of books at Goa, and in the Philippines ; at Lima, Boſton, 
Mexico, c. for America; and at Morocco for Africa. 

Turks, indeed, rigorouſly prohibit printing throughout 
| their empire, as imagining that the too free communication 
with books might occaſion ſome change in religion or govern- 
ment; yet the Jews have ſeveral editions of their books printed 

at Conſtantinople, Theſſalonica, &c. 

Method of PxinTinNG.—The, printing letters, characters, or 
* as they are ſometimes called, we have already ſpoken 
of, under the articles Lx TER, and CHARACTER. 

Of the method of forming and caſting them, under the article 

Later FounDEry. P 

ne art of engraving the puncheons, matrices, &c. in 

ow thereto, under the articles ENGRAvinG, PUNCHEoN, 

—— 3 ee . SS 

Wotkmen in the art 1 are ot two ; 
compoſitors, who range and; diſpoſe the letters into words, 
lines, pages, c. according to the copy delivered them by 
the author: and preſſmen, «bo apgly.ink. upon the ſame, 
and 3 e Conroe ion, Cc. 

Office of the * types, being caſt, Ec. are diſtri- 
buted, each kind by itſelf, among tbe divibons of two long 
wooden frames, an upper, and under one, called caſe; ; each 

| of which is divided into little cells, or boxes, of different ſizes, 

of the upper caſe, are in number 98; and in theſe 

are diſpoſed the capitals, ſmall capitals, accented letters, &c. 
In the cells of the lower caſe, which are filty-four, are diſ- 
the common running letters, with the points, comma's, 


* 


- - 


> yeh oops c. . n hg 
Esch caſe is placed a little aſlape, like a reaqing- desk; that 


6 may reach 
n 
works ſtanding, holding an inſfrument, uſually made of iron, 

called the compoſng-fick, in one hand; with the other he takes 

de ſetters, points, comma's, c. as he needs. them, out of 
boxes ; Tanger tee on a ſlip of braſs, called a rule, in 

his compoling-ſlick ; and, putting a ſpace, to make a blank 
between each two words, forms one line after another, till 
the flick bang fol, he emptics it out upon another inſtru- 
ment, called the galley ; ſeveral of which, ranged in a frame, 
ed a chaſe, are ready ſor the preſs, _ $5 
Aenne view of compoſe rn 
| inlarged upon.— The, compoſing: /tick, then; (repreſented 
Tab, MisceLLan oft. 9-),. conhilty of a plate, or flip of 
n, braſs, wood, &c. Þo or Joly ent ns fo 

to be made more or g, according to the width of the 


upper boxes the better, and be 


« 
_ 


: 


into the galley ; be again fills, and empties, as before, til1 
complete page be, formed;; remembering at the bottom d 


letters by ſtretching his arm over | 
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s. g to be compoſed in ĩt. 
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Add, that where marginal notes, references, 6s. — 
From Mentz, the art of printing ſoon ſpread itſelf throughout 


rule; while with the thumb of the left he preſſes the 


former: and thus he goes on till his ſtick be full, whichkk 


_ clapping his two thumbs behind'the-firſt-line, lifts them inv 


. 
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From the right ſide of this plate ariſes a ledge  , ... 

aninch high, running the whole length of — . _— bai 
to ſuſtain the letters, the ſides of which are to og. 
from the Tame plate likewiſe ariſe three other leſſer — 
and c e, twoof which, cc, are contrived to ſlide along ö 
the two pieces may be either approached or withdrayn” thatfy 
ſure, to adjuſt the length of the line to the mesfür- u. ber 


in a work, the two ſliding - pieces cc are opened Fire 
poſing; ſtick, to a proper diſtance from 22 te an. 
re the workman proceeds to compoſe, a rule, or thin tet 
the 


braſs plate, cut to the length of the line, and oft 
as the letter, is placed * the , — 
lei\ge thereof, for the letter to bear immediately again 
Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having the copy . 
before him, and the ſtick in his left band, with the Na 
picks up the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places them Mi 8 
to the upper ſcrew, or check: and thus kee hone 
ſteady ; while the other hand is conſtantly po ya 
ting in more letters ; the whole being performed with 2 th 
gree of expedition and addreſs, not eaſy to be imagined 
A line being thus gompoſed, if it end with a word or ſy ' 
and fill the meaſure, there needs no further care; otherwik 
more ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral words to juſt 
the lines, i. e. to make the meaſure quite full, ſo that 
line may end even; and thus he proceeds to another he? 
The ſpaces here uſed are a fort of blanks, of the like dne 
ſions as the letters, but leſs high; and whoſe faces, therefore, 
when ſet, do not appear, nor give any impreſſion, They we 
of ſeveral. Kinds, according to the dimenſions of the whites 
intervals to be made by them, wiz. quadrats, tofill up a break 
at the end of a paragraph, or the like; m quadrats, which ae 
ſquare, and of the thickneſs of an m, ſerving to make the d. 
ſtance after period, or between ſentence and ſentence; qu 
drats, of the thickneſs of an n, to be placed after colons, ſeni- 
colons, and comma's ; and thick or thin ſpaces, to be uſe 
between the words in juſtifying, as above. 
For marginal notes, in the ſpaces reſerved for them, betmen 
the two fliding-pieces of the -ſtick, are put lite 
2 pieces of metal, called gustationt; which are juſ- 
by other ſmaller pieces; a ſlip of ſcaleboard being phat 
from the top of the page to the bottom, to keep the note ul 
text at a due diſtance, WY 
The firſt line being thus completely juſtified, the compi 
advances to the next ; in order to which, be moves the bak 
rule from behind the former, and places it before-it, nd um 
compoſes another line againſt it, after the ſame manner a be 


empties into the galley, after the manner following: 
Taking the rule from behind the. laſt line, he places it before 
it; and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes the lines in te 
ſtick cloſe; his two fore fingers at the ſame time being applied 
the outſide of the rule: thus he lifts them out of the ſtick; ad 


the galley ; taking care to diſengage his two thumby without 
breaking the lines. | 5-36 46? 

The compoſitor having thus ſet the proper number of lies 
the ſtick, viz. four, five, ſix, or more, and emptied them ou 


every page to ſet a line oſ quadrats, and at the end thereof tl 
firſt word of the page enſuing, for a catch-word ; and, it 
1 page of the ſheet, one of the letters for a fignatuie 
The galley is a flat wooden inſtrument, in form of 2 lag 
ſquare ; of a length and breadth proportionable to that oft 
page: it conſiſts of two parts, the upper, called the fi 
whereby the pages of large volumes, when compoſed, vel 
den upon the ſtone; the other, which is the body of the gi 
is ledged on three ſides, to contain the lice ; the inne! ledge 
not to exceed half an inch in height, that the compoſed PP 
riſing above. it by, one half the height of the letter, 0) 
tied up, or bound down, and removed without dang 
This galley; is placed at the top of the caſe, and. deine 
two wooden pins from ſliding down the boxes. See Gatti! 
The page, then, compoſed and ranged in the galley * 
it up therein with a. cord or packthread, and ſets it by; 
proceeds to the next, till the number of pages of the ſie 
completed: which doue, be carries-them'to the en 
cotrecting ſtone, there to range them in order, in 1 d 
which they call impoſing. ages 
The chaſe is a rectangular iron frame of different dme 
according to the ſize of the paper to be printed on, bv nh 
croſs pieces of the fame metal, called a long and t 4 
— each end, into the frame, ſo as to be wa | 
occaſi 8 2 N 121 
By the ent Geuations of theſe croſſes, the chae v6 
for different volumes; for quarto's and oftavo's, one 101 
the middle lengthwiſe, the other broad wiſe, fo 0 
in the centre; which is the moſt cuſtomary fg neat 
twelves and twenty-fours, the ſhort croſs is ſhifted 15 
one end of the chaſe. For folio's, the l 1g croſs is leſt w 
out, and the ſhort one placed in the 1 ddle; 2 5 
ſides, or ſheets printed on one fide only, poth erolſes rel 
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good of different fn than the letters: ſome of theſe are 


gf reg 
and about h 


an inch high, 


hat they ay b 
placed ar int d ferm the inner margin, | 
en a de de, called ful Pick; ind others at the bottom, 


ets applied between the letter and 
poſition above - mentioned: the whole is lock- 
means of ſchall pieces of wood, cut in the wedge- 


= 


; ſuſk&ent! ti p rin bo 23 nm vl 

be-quite locked up, they preſs down the fame 
— piece of wood, called the plainer, over the 
u to make their ſurfaces ſtand flat and even ; and, 


| fe 
or fewer pages, according to the volume. ' See Form.” © 


— 
2 — 
Here, then, properly ends the compoſitor's 3 - form, 


ſtone, by 


the 
his corrected proot ſo, — 2 with the 
ive ones of the metal, by running his eye along both, he 
y ſpies here cotrections are to be made; according to 
which, he proceeds to pick out the faulty letters, points, &c:with 
a inted ſteel bodkin, and puts others in their places. 
Where the alterations are conſiderable, and particularly where 


inſertions or omiſſions are to be made, there uſually ariſes a 
neceſſity of over · running; in order to which, they muſt decom- 
poſe, or return the lines back from the chaſe into the galley, 
and from the galley in into the compoling-ſtick, to be new- 
— — robe br eee 

If, e. gr. one or more words, he inſerted in a line, cannot 
be gotten in by ing-the of the line for leſſer ones, 
pat of the line be put into the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding,one, or forward into the beginning of the ſubſequent 
one, or both, till room is gotten. If the inſertion be ſe- 


rerd lines will nerd to be over- run, either backward or for- | 


wed, till a break. is arrived at; when, if it be not gotten in, a 
ine is to be driven out; and, to get in that line, the next pages, 


either backward or f. muſt ſometimes be over- run ere 
n = 
When an omiſſion is. to be made, the contrary courſe muſt be 


22 be but little, the compoſitor takes it out, and drives 
remaining matter, either by mlarging his ſpaces, or 
beltowing the inni e 5 . 
preceding line therein, I it be confiderable, he may be obliged 
v oyer· run ſeyeral pages ere it can be driven out. 
reſmar's office, or PxIN TIN O properly ſu called—To work off 
we form thus prepared and corrected by. the com , there 
xe tree things required, paper, ink, and a preſs. 
o ft che paper for uſe, it is to be firſt wetted or moiſtened, b 
As ſeveral ſheets together in water: theſe are afterwa 

u an heap oyer each other; and, to make them take the 
m yew they are all preſſed cloſe down with a weight at 
top. As to degree of wetting, 
Ach of the paper, and the fize of the letter; ſmall letters, 

ma- nous is @ place deſtined for printing, and fitted 
i that purpoſe wich preſſes, caſes, and-other furniture.” 
the | conſiderable. priating-bouſes in the world are thoſe 

re and Vatican. The firſt, begun under Francis I. 


Ws Catried to its utmoſt 
— Richelj 
The Vatican printing 
Fa begun by 
Ut of both theſe 


* a . 15 
. . int is of d 
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| cleanſed and 


which are driven with a mallet and ſhoot- | 


— 


it muſt be according to the 
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firſt for the 


dam, e the 
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body of books. The compoſition of each, though nov reck- 
oned no part of the printers buſineſs, but uſually furniſhed 
them by other hands, is as follows : | nalg of? 

For black ini: An hundred pounds of nut or linſeed oil, be- 

ing reduced, by boiling, to the conſiſtence of. a-ſyrup; is 

ified by ing into it two pounds of coarſe 

| bread, and about a dozen onions. They then boil thirty or 
thirty- ive pounds of turpentine. apart, till ſuch, time as they 
find, upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like glaſs, 
without pulverizing ; for, if it pulverize cafily; it is a ſign it is 
bdurnt. The oil and turpentine being thus prepared, the firſt is 

. half cold, into the latter; and the two ſtirred 
together with a ſtick till they be well mixed : after which, the 

dompaſition, which is called the varniſh, is ſet by, to be uſed 

0 occaſionally. EN oY bs 1095! * {id 

Now, to proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this 

mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of lamp- black, work- 
ing it up with a kind of wooden mullet, or brayer, till the whole 
| 79 ted, and reduced into a kind of pulp; which is the 

(1 or "OP | 1 | | 4 CROSSES 
Where, note, that-its thickneſs or ſtrength is al to be pro- 

ioned to that of the paper, and the — th weather ; 
* papers and ac 6 anthers 4 ink; and that 
he ſtrength or weakneſs ink depends on the ter or 

4; | ee of, coction of the'yarniſh, | oO 

Fer rad int. They uſe the ſame materials as for black; except- 

ing onlys chat, inſtead of lamp-black, they add a proper quantity 
of vermilion. Some hold, that, by mixing and incorporating 
the bigneſs of a nut of fiſh-glue, or brandy, or the white of an 
1. with the ink, the vermilion acquires a greater luſtre. 

e ink is applied upon the forms by balls, which are a kind of 

Wooden funnels, the cavities, whereof are filled with wool, 
covered with leather nailed to the wood. One of theſe the 
preſſman takes in each hand, and applying them on the ink- 
block, to charge them with ink, he rubs them one againſt the 

other to diſtribute the ink equally; and, at laſt; ſmears over the 
form, by beating or daubing them ſeveral times over the whole 
face thereof: this leaves the form in a condition to be paſſed 
under the preſs, with the moiſtened paper laid thereon. 

The PRINTING-preſs (repreſented Tab. Miſce!. fig. 8.) is a very 
complex machine: its two (principal parts, each whereof con- 
fiſts of ſeveral others, are, the body of the preſs, which ſerves 
to give the pinch or ſtroke for the impreſſion; and the car- 
Pale on which the form is laid to undergo the ſame. See 

FAA Na e a7 eee 

The body conſiſts of two ſtrong cheeks 4 b, placed perpendi- 
Joy; „ and joined together by four croſs pieces or planks, 

7 5 | ORG a doi <4 | 
The firſt plan c c, called the cap of the preſa, is fixed, and 
ſerves to keep the two cheeks together at the due diſtance at 
top: the ſecond d d, called the head, is moveable, being ſuſ- 

; tained by two irpn-pins, or long bolts, that paſs the cap: in 
this plank, is fixed a female ſcrew or worm, with a bra/s nut, 

- ſuſtained by two hort bolts, which keep it up: the third 
plank ee, called the ſhelves, ſerves to keep ſteady. a part called 
the hoſe, in which the ſpinale (to be ſpoken of hereafter) is 

incloſed: the fourth plank F/ called the winter, is move- 
able : it bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the effort of the 

beneath, as the head does above; each giving way a little, 
the one upwards, the other downwards, to make the pull the 


The fuindlvie s in an upright ie ef imam; pointed. with Hoe! 
of different dimenſions; having 2-male ſcrew, which goes into 
the eye h 

works 


| the, female of the head about four inches. 
of this ſpindle is rivetted the bar, by which the pr 


of 


T The lower part of the ſpindle paſſes. the ſhelves, being 
* — — ez and its 


incloſed in a ſquare wooden 
point works into the plug, fixed in à brafs pan, ſupplied with 
oil; which pan is fixed to an iron- plate let into the top of the 


platten. The preſſman, then, by pulling or turning the bar, 
fixed in the eye by an iron key, 's upon a ſquare, ſmooth 


piece of wood, called the platten, and enables it to. compreſs 
the form covered with che paper, tympan, and its blankets, 
n brought under the platten. 
At each corner of the hoſe, there is an iron-hook faſtened to 
thoſe at each corner of the platten, with cords or packthread, 
V exactly. 1 004 in BU ep 387 NUN How 8: 7 
The arriage 1111, which makes the ſecond principal member 
cl che preſo, er- ing its ſore- 
part ſupported by a wooden prop m, called the fore ay, while 
the other reſts on — 2 * carriage, which ſuſtains 
the plank, are nailed two lang iron-bam, or.riks 00; and on 


| -ramp-irons, equally tempered with the riba, and which ſli 
pon chem when che preſs is turned in or ut. „ 
x Under, $ fixed a ſmall piece of iron, called the pit, 


90 ng cx 4 

with a double wheel in the middle, round which leather girts 
are faſtened, nailed to each end. of the plank. To che out- 
ide of che ſpit is fixed an handle, or rounce, ;by which the 


1 turns the plank in or out at pleaſu re. 


pon the plank is a ſquare wooden frame or coffin g wherein | 
is incloſed a marble, or poliſhed ſtone, far the form to be laid 
on. To this coſfin are fat g . 


* 
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% A Veing again fuſtened to the cheeks of the preſs, 


the running too far out, when drawn from 

+, which ſerves wofuſtain the hae, when taken from off 

Fe oth coffin are three bene much une though 
. 

_ 1 bead-band? that 

do make tho inipreſſion of the platten upon the ſurface of the 
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at top to the or outward tympan, 
aflip of wood hanging from the cieling, when 
_ out the printed ſheets, and put in others. I is 
aſſo covered with parchmerit or paper, cut in the neceſſary 
| eee 
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editions had no errata x but, in lieu thereof, th 
faulta in each printed copy with a pen; which 
in thoſe days, [ i . 
antientiy bad y intert, who did not need an 
ive articles in a volume of five hundred ſi 
from ſome of the preſent ſet, who | 
Hundred articles in a.book of five 
Chineſe 3 13 There are three © 
Al another 900 years 

- fill farther back, and 
| . + probable 


bim ; and a thir 


22 » 


Ifen; 


ab ke mich be be 
hinted to be wr 


tuen. 
e manner of printing we have already 
. "different from that which now obtains: 
| of the character; 
rt, the ſingle advantage of mov 
more than amends for all chat is urged 
ous advocates ſor this: oriental pri op 
printed in Ghina from wooden 


each 


Fo. i 


Bodo are. 
cu like thoſe uſed 
among u. 

| Tpheſe blocks 
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of 


in 5 1 * of 
are made of a 


ſmooth, firm, 


much more than ts 
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they call diffribution.” 7 © 
kinds of letters and characters above-men- 
inting, they have Hike wife rules 'for blank | - 
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bottom ef the ſheet, which-ſhew: the order they are to be bound | .' 
in, as well as whether the quires be complete. 
x 'are inſerted at the bottom of | 


ts of each — 
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into a pulp or 


„ from letter-printay, i 


liqui 
Upon this, he attempted to do the ſame on ſilver-plates wi 
by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller; and un 
E* 11: FE” 1 Baldini,/a 
attempt — which he did with ſucceſs, enger 


After him, Albert Durer appeared, and ga 
number of pri 
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of two We or * of wood 
ſs ſerve + +4 


on in anne 
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(ro pl ene 


a Tn, con 
trimental to U cler r 
n dll after inking and wiping i. 


The thus prepared, is laid. — a thick paper 
e over the plate is Jaid the pa 
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wooden 
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ſo as 
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arms of this cr 


er one: by y whi 
em. 


fieve ; then 


| ent] 
12. le of the 6 x 


nfm time to * 


e paper ought 


lining it, to render it the more ſupple and mellow: as 
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fe four other derer, f. 


x croſs of horizontal ones; which may * con- 
of che press, as 
hich is about four b feet” ong, | 
WI thick ; upon which the engraven plate is 


cylinders or rollers; About fix. 
2 end by the cheeks, whoſe | 
about two inches diameter, and 
turn in the cheeks between two 


SES Winter 
motion. {oy the 
ey may be 


onk to leave 


pla charged 


ſervir 


th 
the 


1 is e b ht thither read 
7 Maine N oy our 0 it — black. 


wherewi ch they dilute this black, is nut-oil ; which 
ite Sl to the different works it is 


Tho aal make three Kinds, thin, thick, and frong ; only 
| difering in the degree of coction: the ſtrong is that 


ke they. pubrerine & the black very carefully, 


mix it 


| EL by wears of a myllet, after the facie man- 
painters do their, colours. | 
Hethid of pine from copper-plates. -— The ink being pre- 
ene of it on a 
y bound about each other; 
N. as it lies on a grate, over a 


it coarſe or with! 
hand, on that 
and, bf chant ee th wiping, 


ef clan yer without takin the ink 
dert of the addrefs of the 
no whiting, as being de- 


N the plate cn 


Ma e that the fironger 10d Gebe the ink b. 
1 muſt the rollers pinch us plate this tempts many]. legori: 
to uſe a thinner oil, in order to ſaye labour 
prejudicial to the impreſſion. 
enn | 


bber 
77 nc therewith) 


new impreſſion, 
l of ik ardenod therein 


bs fuſtain a 


pieces of 
tfunnion, i 16 
raiſed and 
with the 


traverſing | 
the * 


Be Mal roller, 


burnt, 


from Franc- 
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uſed in 


on a marble 


at. 440 a a. a 


made of 
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e PE nn et 

the arms of th croſs are and, by that 

plas, with its furniture, ee 

Token. e n 
ga into the ſtrokes of the engraving, 2 
ar wotks require being paſſed paſſed twice through the pres, | 
F ving is more or leſs deep, | 
dude greater or leſs. degree. of bl; the print is deſired to 


A Bag are hung u lines, G.. 
p to on 1nes, Ca 1 
. e prints e have bee wrought 
op it 19950 with oil of olives, to 
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between | 


is pro- 
al oo Me ink, uſed | in ug ge printing, 5 
black and gil mixed and boiled together in 


isa addons get, 1 the ones of 
bones of ſheep's cet, wory, we 
* es wether ith ſi of wine, and 
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2 — if they 


PRI 


His juriſdiction is wholly from the a and ends with 
abbot's death, wc be has ben od te hk 2 


vent. 

Conventual priors are of two kinds ; viz. regular conventual 

fire, who govern religious living in the community; and /e« 
cular or com conventual priori. 

Conventual priors are obliged to take up the prieſthood within 

a year, or at moſt two, from the dates of their proviſion ; in 

default whereof, their benefices are declared vacant, 

Priors muſt be twenty-five years old ere they can govern the 
convent ; and twenty, if the convent be governed by . 
Grand Paton i is the ſuperior of a large rge abbey; where vera ſupe- 

riors are required ; as in the abbeys of Cluney and Fecamp. 

In the monaſtery of St: Denys,” there — antiently five 

Priors; the firſt whereof was called the grand prior. Id moſt 

3 1 — is alſo. a ſub-prior.— There are alſo 1 

priors in itary orders; as in that of Malta, or | 
Purons aliens were certain religious, born in France * Nor- 


, fi of houſes 
_ fo ye religious erectod for their country- 


V. deeming no good members for this land, . 

their livings were afterwards given by Henry 

to —— and houſes of learning; but chiefly, as 
Stow: obſerves, to the erecting of thoſe two famous — 


called the king's colleges of Cambridge —— 
Arch Prior, the article Axch 
| PRIORITY, Paromras, the en of ſomething, conſ- 
dered as it is before, or prior to, another; i. e. as it is nearer 
to the beginning, or the firſt. v5.9 eager — * 
The, princigal Srodes of ority are five; vis. in reſpect of 
time; as when we ſay, at the Grecian empire was prior to 
the Roman; nature, as when we ſay, one is prior to two; 
order, — ET which are all fummed up in tho 


Ti 


2, 9) prius ordine, dic ＋ lonere; 
Hello cauſam dicimus efſe prius. 


PrIonaTyY, in law, denotes 26 8 in compar 
ſon of inathes leſs antient. 


Te hold by PxIoRIT v, is to hold of one lord more 
of another; in reſpect whereof the tenant is ſaid 


ority.. The lord of the thall hav — 
the body. Cromp.' Furi/d. 2 5 EL 4 
PRISAGE, PRISAc UN, that ſhare which tothe ki 


or admiral, out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at ſea as laws 
ful prize ; Which is uſually a tenth part. Sce.Parzs. 
PRISAGE of wines, a cuſtom in certain ports, whereby the king 


challenges out of veſſel laden with wine, 
| tuns, or two tuns of wine; the one before, 

the o ae ern e, which is twenty - 

| Toe len viriees lite is various 

| every barks laden wth ten tas of wine pays priſageee. 
[The term is now into diſuſe; * 
it is the ki that receives it. 

TS, yu et nap antient heretics, 
R mater Gem eer, 
The origin „ appears to 
have beak na — one Marcus of Memphis, who 
had for his dc the rhetor . 
I What theis particular tenets werey4 is not eaſy to diſcover; but but 

e and nocturnal mixtures, 
ä —— een dns: 
a, — ecretum prodere nali. 
| held, that: ſouls, are cf the Game: nature-and. ſubſtance 
with God: they admitted all the-books of Scripture 2 but al- 


* 


ſhillings per tun. n! 

: at Boſton, e. gr. 
the cuſtom, at's de Cove, is popularly called net 3 
towards the end of the fourth 

* matt ; but i it 
lian was 
are charged by their adverſaries. — 
_ 2 2 
zed them into their own ſenſe. Forbes. 


Pri cillian, their leader: was a man of great birth, fortune, 
: he was condemned, with ſome 


to 


"| PRISE, or Pains navigation > well ola. at on froth. the 


enemies of the ſtate, or pirates,” by a » Or a 
merchant- man, Papas) en 
Veſſels are looked on as lawful prize,' if they fight under any 
other ſtandard than that of the ſtate from whom they have their 
„ invoice, or bill of 


Party 
— ory Dre; ig 
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4. + NEO 
at lower 2 —— | 
king's houſbol ſons, Oc 

— D 

3 Viz, his * 
& of 40 days: which 
ane en 
e of th ge of hs cally upon | 
40 days. n A 12. Car- II. 
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e | wok bear 

8. d Ar Cord, 
Na N Riv uncle om we dem ele 
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* "If the — .; the body i 8 gad to eee. 
tet ae if — wo. a am ere: . 
4 me geneſis of the pri/en, it is evident it bas two . 


oppoſite baſes; that it is terminated by as many ms 
72 2 and has fdr fron of f.. 
bd ual; 1 2117 0-47 

riangula por may be divided iy three equal pyra- 


414.958 * 


Ws 
— ABC 


wn find the artas of che planes or parallel 
or circumſcribe it; and add 2 to 
Tze ſum is the whole ſurface of the 
-. Multiply then the baſe'BAC by the 

ths the folidity of the cube At 


2. In 

are in io compounded of their baſes and ali 
bar oor tre the bales be equal, they are to each other as 
þ Song — wit verſa. Similar priſms, &. are in a 


ee ratio-of their homologous ſides, us alſo of their alti- 


Pars Min dioptrica, is a eee a isles 
dv — ns gular priſe, mac 


that include 
—— 


. Thephznomens and uſe of the pri hn ariſe from its ſeparating | 
2 
The — — for, to 


enumerate all would be endleſs; and even theſe are ſufficient to] 
that colours do not either conſtſt in the contorſion a 


7 of light, as Deſcartes-i nor the 
il as 3 in 
—— 


| neighbourhood of the ſt 


| The jm is groeratd the mation of a refilinear nd as 
2 Tab. — eee dee 0 
- w wor be p 


a Thus, T'a'ttrcle of'p 
apart, in a 


founded i in the eye 
colburs wilt dagen, and the Whole be ſeen of one wiſum 


fore he oro nd fa Prax. Find the arts of bY 
ABC. (ice — and multiply it by. 


— we product 
CDE FE. ae —— 0 


9. All natural bodies, eſpecially, white ones viewed 
a fri halt held” J to the eye, ſeem fringed or 53 8 82 
| e with red and ye ow, on the other with blue ad 


a, 20: If two pri/is be ſa placed, that the ted of the one, wl 


1 vin held the edle we, will pou tn of 


of light itſelf. 

24 e The funts-rajs, tranſmitted thro? 

; in to an oppoſite wall, project an i likethe rainbow, 

3 vivid colours; Sepp B95 RR THI yellow, 
-blue, and violet |: 


9:1) 


e*  foremixed and blended 


—— 


e eee 


2 
therefore” exhibit ſeveral images-of che ſun fretched out in 
as if it were but one. 2 * 
which exhibit yellow colour, fwerve ore 
3 Tho rp, which than thoſe. which exhibit the red; 
* * —— er, and-the violet moft of 
85 . 0 41; 
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| 5 
dz but-thut My wool ens pope, bf ſeem tinged with a red colour; if beyoui the 


— with a blue. 

. If the rays, about to be tranſmitted through one patd 
mme pupil, be intercepted by the interpoſition of ſome opal 
| 2 near the eye, the extremes of bodies lying beyoad i 


reaſon is, that the various coloured rays, which were be- 


are now, in virtue of their dif- leſs vivid: 


1 4 wigs viewed with both eyes Rk two little hots 


22 — nah in geometry, a folid gur, bout 
e and alike ſituated. 
PRISONER, in law, one that is ase of is ery ee 


—— refraQed more than 2 al pon matter of ricard, is hey who being peat 


A be Þ 


2 IP | 
FRI 
be defiroyed;”7 nor in any manner altered by 


tions throu a number of prijms ; ; nor by Paſſing thr ws 
illumined ez nor b their mutual decuflationg . Pia / 


natural bodies, * being refleQed from 


the 
Be auſe their col ey if 
caule their colours are not ifications atiſi from 
fraction, but original and immutable properties ter 4 
6. All coloured rays, collected together in any manger, 
by ſeveral priſms, or a convex lens, or concave ſpecul 22 


whiteneſs ; t, being a ſe ae 
"exhibits Its dove colour A * en, * 
Becauſe, 992 white ere its, s were ſer; 
rho hogs þ 473 arts being Are 2 it recovers i its white. 
neſs ; coloure when th meet 

; each of: but only i in e aa Ven def 
Hence duſts or e re , yellow, "green, . 


Sc. mixed. in ro portion, 
the 7 7 peg fot! 4 Ae 5 black and 


ly white, but chat bare f the gyn tho 


ſorbed, 
59570 de ſmeared with all theſe 

in 2 oy and turned ſwiftly 2 | 
centre, ſo that the 1 ies of the ſeyeral colours 4 be con. 


y the velocity of the i motion, . ſeverd AVILA 
right, p 


colour between black 271 white. condiric 


7. IF he uns rays ſtrib very oblique! on the inner ſ * Th 
fries? of A priſn, the ra che ted will be le aper. | | 
thoſe Wal, red. e i "coloured; FRIVILEG 


fon, plac 
from — 


Pri 
dal F 


8. If there be two priſms, me bse full of a red Tiquor, the 

__ wel * Aue one, the 103 Joined together, wil 1 
both be filled eit thier with a blue or a red 

* 4 together, be tranſparent: for, the one tranſmitting 


none but blue, the other none but red ra the together 
will tranſmit none at all. 1 * mY j 


violet. 


dark, of the other, meet on a paper encompaſſed vic 
the image will be pales b but, viewed through a thin 


e 
two kinds of der, the one ly red, the other 
Megs A mixed, a, little body, being covered thick with the 
es, will £xhi bit a double image, the one red, the othet 
177 thera a priſin applied to the eye. 
7 tranſmitted through a conyex lens, bereceinl 
efore they meet in the focus, the confine of light 


will ſeem tinged 1 with colours, as if ſeen through rip bo 


auſe the rays, tranſmitted through the reſt of the pl, 
rated, by 7 ration, into divers colours ; and the inte 


cepted pr which would be reffacted a conttary way, 1 
from mixing and diluting them; whence aſt 


made in a does not'only appear double but tings u 


colours too. 

by ſeveral planes, whoſe, baſes are a led paralllogunh 

ON.” See the article Ga” 
y action civil or criminal, or upon commandment. 

man, , may be priſoner, either upon matter of 


court, is, by the court, committed to priſon. 


r 2 matter 0 fatt,.1 is he, who is committel il 

e 

PRIST—Uiguei 12 

PRIVATE average. 3 VERAGE: | 

RR charters. 1 bee articles YHARTER 
VATE ſpirit,” vey 


be, it by the ſheriff, conſtable, vr other... 


See the article UNgUes.. 


"x . 


Syiktr. 


3 2 the red, yellow, er. | 
received in order on. — riſe. about. twelve — FRIYA | „ PRIVATIS, the abſence, want, or 662 
Feen die former, little hole, and thence be projected mi os, or n | 
. . farther, the yellow; red, &c. rays; though they fall in tha ſame pu In Deg canonrlaw, privation is eta ers : 
80 manner on the ſecond/preſm, yet will not be on the * 11 
fie pac us th ed, ba wb dec Lun Ll pls Sus ue te oi Ho ont 'of Gid, 1 55 | 
towards which the'refraQtion. da once * drin * * 0 ul expefiences, to whom 
"And ————— —— — make himſelf felt. ie wilt 
2 * the yellow, green, &carayy will be collefed, ITbe church of, Rome thithes, that children, tits 4 
in order, Into a nenrer focus than the red ones. The baptiſm, e eee 7 
\- reaſoh of which two laſt . the ſight of God. we eee 
: 3 more a Ho the: red-oxjes3: the: green ones more | 13LV A TIONS, | 
9 cher of and the violet ones molt of all. \ - ++ tter and. 


| E 9 


PRI 


ſignifes the abſence of the future 

1 to Ariſtotle, is formed of | 
ore: . gr. a chick atiſes 
e it was generated ; which 
iloſopher calls privation. 


form- chat it was not that * 
te, that it was not a chick before 
T 2 angry with the antients, for not admitting 
Arif . 2 principle; and imputes it to their ignorance 
a” it is an injuſtice to reproach them with ignorance 


221 le to be ignorant of: and it is an illuſion 
of what it is 1MP* inciple of privation as ſuch a mighty 
6 8 bein Cody but 233 it a thing known, 


myſtery ore it is made. þ 
TI\ E 15 grammar, a particle, which, 
9 changes it into a contrary ſenſe. hare 
oh; the Greeks, the 4 is uſed as a privative : as in 
halus, &c. The Latins have their privarzve 
is, indeclinabilis, &c.— The Engl, French, 
borrow both the Latin and Greek privatives. 
See the article Mops. i 
denotes a quantity leſs than 
in oppolition to af- 


prefixed to a 


among 

pag 7) 4. 
in: as incor i igibt 
Ge. on occaſion, 

Privy ATIVE _ "in" algebra, 

mage Fed * a nega trve quantity ; 

* ſitive quantities. | 
fo. quantities 15 denoted by the character of ſubtra- 

* 1 prefixed to them. a ; 
PRrIVILEGIUM, in the general, any kind o 

5 or advantage, attached to a certain perſon, 

excluſive of others. 


ther ag 
duch, e. gr. is 


va is a franchiſ: granted to a place. 
* 5 to our univerlities, by which none who 
* re members thereof may be called to Weſtminſter- hall upon 
2rd in contract made within their own precincts. 
with &. alſo, a perſon belonging to the court of chancery cannot 
hid be ſued in any other court, certain caſes excepted ; and if he 
ed be, be may remove it by writ of privilege. 
* kis an antient privilege for me n to be exempted from arreſts 
othet vithin the verge of the court, i. e. in or near the palace where 
\ the the king is refident: becauſe, in ſuch caſes, quarrels frequently 
ode happen ; and the ought to be ſtritly kept there. SeePax. 
In the laws of Hen. I. it is expreſſed, that peace ought to ho, 
ceived maintained religiouſly and reverently within four miles of the 
f light king's doors towards the four quarters; and forty-nine acres, 
nd the nine feet, nine palms, and nine barley-corns, around. - See 
Pract. | | 
part d kachment of PRIVILEGE. See the article ATTACHMENT. 
 opake IVILEGE, in commerce, is a permiſſion from a prince or 
yond i magiſtrate, to make and (ell a cettain merchandize, or to en- | 
im, to pee in a certain commerce, either excluſively of others, or 
/ oncutrently with them. 81 
upil, oe be firſt is called an exclyffve privilege ; the latter, ſimply, 
inter nlege. 
a, are Exiuſive privileges are to be granted rarely, b reaſon of the 
a it» nirance they are of to trade; yet they are ſometimes very 
le hots t and reaſonable, by way of reward for the invention of 
gel wil ileful machines, manuf..Qtures, Qt. | 


Exlufive privileges for foreign commerte are uſually granted on 
e following nur? HE — the commodities be brouglit 
dom remote parts, where there is no 31 running 
eat tiſques: that the privilege be only for a limited time : 
i the perſons privileged be not allowed to monopolize, 7. e. 
draſe and lower their commodities at pleaſure ; but that the 
Ke and price be always proportionable to the expence, inter | 
Ge. and that the privileges aſſiſt the Rate, on occaſion, 
th part * gains. 3 TY 
VILEGE for the im „ of books is properly excluſive; 
8 4 permiſſion * 1 AA ew or bockſeller, obtains 
deer a prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreſſion of a book, 
22 prohibition of all others to print, ſell, or diſtribute the 
me, within a certain term of years, uſually 14, under the 
tus and penalties expreſſed therein. © 3 
de privileges were unknown till the beginning of the 16th 
he When they were introduced in France. oldeſt is 
0 bear date in the year 1507. and td have been occaſioned 
ame Printers 
appeared. 
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8 
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 Neople were yet at liberty to take or let them alone at 
ugs till the intereſts of religion, and the ſtate, occaſioned 
1 6 ng of this libe 1 1 5 VR. 

150 3. Charles IX. publiſhed a celebrated ordonnance, for- 
= 1 my perſon, on pain of confiſcation of body and go ds, 

te he es ſpeech, e. without permiſſion. 

1 leger are no! only not required, 
I W. properties 


<EIBW MW 


of books, ſeem 


counterfeiting the works of others as ſoon as 


43 been ſince done in England; though, at pre- 


, 


PR O 


Parvitecss of the clergy. See the article CinroY, 


PRIVILEGE of the tabouret. See the article TABOURET. 
PRIVILEGED debt. See the article DE BT. 
PRIVITIES, the genital parts of either ſex; or thoſe immedi- 
ately miniſtring to the buſineſs of generation. SeeGiniTALs, 
PRIVITY, an intimate freedom, or private familiarity between 
two perſons. 
The lawyers ſay, if there be lord and tenant, and the tenant 
hold of the lord by certain ſervices ; there is a privity between 
them in teſpect of the tenure. 
PRIUS.—N;/ Pros, in law. See Nis. | 
PRIVY, in law, a perſon who is partaker, or has an intereſt, in 
an «tion or thing. N 
In this ſenſe they ſay, privies in blood: every heir in tail is privy 
to recover the land intailed. 
In old law-books, merchants privy are oppoſed to merchants 
ſtrangers, | 
Coke mentions four kinds of privies.—Privies in bleed, as the 
heir to his father ; privies in repreſentation, as executors and 
adminiſtrators to the deceaſed ; privies in gſtate, as he in re- 
verſion, and he in remainder ; donor and donee ; leſſor and 
leflee: laſtly, privy in tenure, as the lord by eſcheat ; 5. 6. 
when land eſgheats to the lord for want of heirs. 
PaIvy council, a council of ſtate, held by the king with his 
© counſellors, to concert matters for the public ſervice, and for 
the honour and ſ.fety of the realm. 


The privy council is, or ought to be, the primum mobile of the 
ſtate, and that which gives the motion and direction to all the 
inferior parts. It is likewiſe a court of juſtice of great anti- 
quity ; the primitive and ordinary way of goverament in Eng- 
land being by the king and privy council. 

It bas been frequently uſed by all our kings for determining 
controverſies of great importance: the ordinary judges have 
ſometimes declined giving judgment till they had conſulted the 
king and privy council ; and the parliament have frequently 
referred matters of high moment to the ſame ; as being by 
long experience better able to judge of, and, by their ſecrecy 
and expedition, to tranſact, ſome ſtate-affairs, than the lords 
and commons. 

At preſent, the privy council takes cognizance of few or no 
matters except ſuch as may not be Well determined by the 
known laws, and ordinary courts z ſuch as matters,of com- 
8 and ſudden emeigencies. 


oath of a privy counſellor is, to the utmoſt of his power 


and diſcretion, truly and juſtly to counſel the king, and to keep 
ſecret the king's counſels. - - 
Antiently, to ftrike in the houſe of a privy counſellor, or elſe- 
Where in his p eſence, was rr punithed ; to conſpire his 
death, is felony ;. and to effect it, is treaſon 
With the advice of this coun il, the king iſſues proclamations 
that bind the ſubje&, provided they be not contrary to law, 
In debates, -the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt, the king laſt 3 


and thereby determines the matter. 


— is never held without the preſence of a ſecretary of 
te. 
The members of the privy council in the year 1710. were in 
number 57; their officers, four clerks of the council, three 
Clerks extraordinary, three clerks in the council-office, a 
Zooper, of the records, and two keepers of the council- 
amber. | | | 
Lord prefident of the Patvy council. See PRESIDENT, 
PrIvy ſeal, a ſeal which the king uſes, previouſly, to ſuch grants, 
&c. as are afterwards to paſs the great ſeal. 
Yet the privy ſeal is ſometimes uſed in matters of leſs conſe - 
quence, which do not require the great ſeal. See 8E AL. 
Lord Privy ſeal is the fifth great officer of the crown, through 
whoſe Is paſs charters and grants of the king, and all par- 
dons ſigned by him, before they come to the great ſeal: alſo 
matters ot leſs moment, which do not paſs che great ſeal, v. gr. 
for payments of money, &c. F 
He is a lord by office, and a member of the — 
he was antiently chief judge of the court of requeſts. 
Clerks of the Privy. ſeal, See the article CLERREK. | 
Privy chamber. See the article CHaMBER, | 
PRIZE, See the article PRI. 
PRO confeſs. See the article Pxo-coxr ESSO. 
Pro indiuviſo. See the article PRo-InDIvI-o. _ 
PROBABILISTS, a ſect, or diviſion, among the Romaniſts, 
who adhere to the doctrine of probable opinions ; holding, 
that 4 man is not always obliged to take the more pro- 
bable fide, but may take the leſs probable, if it be but barely 
' probable, _ | nor 
he Jeluks and Molinifts are ſtrenuous Probabili/ts. See Ix- 
SUIT, Ce TOs," ; - « , n 4 
Thoſe who oppoſe this, doftrine, and aſſert, that we are obliged, 
on pain of fin ning, always to take the more probable fide, are 
called Probabiliorifts. WY x Ts 
| The Janſenifts, and particularly the Portroyaliſts, are Proba- 
 biliorifts. pi” 1 15 S 
PROBABILITY, in reaſoning, verifimilitude ; or an appear - 


ance of truth. 


* 


| To define it philoſophically, probability is 


N 123, CHams, 


_ the late aQ, | 


the apprarance te of | 
the agreement or diſagreement of two things by 3 


F 
. R . 
. P * 
' 1 7 * — 
” # FR 
* 
O0 - % 
— 
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PRO 


jon of proofs, whoſe connexion is not fixed or immutable, | ple, and falſe to the earned; and vice verſa. 
— erceive to be To; but is, or appears, n agg ee e to w Get po 
part, to be ſo ; fo as to ſuffice to induce the mind to judge the | - adhere ? Suppoſe, for inſtance, the adventure of Pane: Poet arc 
ropoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. hiſtory of Medea, Helena, or the like: what Virgil Ky tie Tl 
* t ſition, then, is probable, for which there are argu - mer have written of them, ſhall appear probable to the He. or 
7 to make it paſs, or be received for trum. lace, yet the learned read the contrary in hiſtory ; ſome popu. the 
The entertainment the mind gives to this ſort of propoſitions, | having written, that Dido was chaſte, and X his 
is called belief, aſſent, or opinion. . e | that Penelope was divorced and baniſhed, by Ulyfis » tefl 
| Probability, then, being to ſupply the defect of our know-| abuſing his abſence ; and that Helena never ſaw T. & for Th 
| lege, is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we have This point is ſoon decided: Homer d Virgil make o his 
no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them for | of deviating from hiſtory, to improve their fables; and toc 
—— 92 | does not ſend the poets to the truths of hiſtory ; duties the 
According to Ariſtotle, à propoſition is probable, if it ſeem] fables already invented, or to common fame. 0 of 
true to all or moſt people, and thoſe the wiſer and more repu · | All which is confirmed by Ariſtotle, where he ſays, that: dee 
table fort: but by ſem he means, what, after a cloſe inquiry, | does nat tell, like an hiſtorian, what kind of perſon Ale; Port thin 
ſhall ſeem to be truc. | . Was, nor what he really did or ſaid on this or that — Thi 
Of probability there are various degrees, from the confines of | but what he probably ue have done or ſaid, Add 0 f. ſom 
certainty and demonſtration, down through improbability and that Ariſtotle approves of the fable of Oedipus and lpia holc 
unlikeneſs, to the confines of "impoſſibility ; and alſo degrees though it can never be imagined the truth of thoſe orig u in q 
of affent from certain knowlege, and, what is next to it, ful believed by the learned in thoſe days. Wh 
afſurance-and confidence, quite down to conjefture, doubt, In effect, every one finds his account in this conduct: now 
diſtruſt; and diſbelief.  - | . I people think they ſee truth; and the learned do really ſee PROE 
The ds of probability are, in ſhort, theſe two following ; | and more ſolid ones too, than thoſe the people look tor; and PROB 
viz. EA of any thing with our own particular | more certain than thoſe of the hiſtory, which the | year 
knowlege, experience, or obfervation, called internal probabi-. 'The more underſtanding they are, the leſs will they defire the -F 1 
lityz and the teſtimony of others vouching their obſervation, hiſtorical truths in a poem, which is intended for Other and —— 
or experience, called external probability, deeper ends, , The truths they require, are moral and 2 
PROBABILITY, in poetry, denotes the appearance of truth in] rical truths, "The ZEneid was not written to teach whe jj = 
che fable or action of a poem. | ſtory of Dido, but to ſhew, under that name, the genius wy PROBA 
There are four kinds Fakes: for a ching may be either] conduct of the republic founded by her, and the ſource ul ug 
only true, or only probable; or true and probable at the ſame ſeries of its differences with Rome. This we ſee with per 05 
time; or neither the one, nor the other. ſure z and theſe truths are more agreeable, more certain ud PR 10 
Theſe ſour kinds of actions are ſhared between four arts: hi- notorious, than any the poet could take from a hiſtory blu * i 
ſtory takes the firſt, fill keeping to truth, without regard to Known in his time. l * 
bility. | Nin To theſe kinds of probability may be added another, wich ** 
ie and dramatic have the ſecond, and Rill * | Call accidental probability : it conſiſts not in the uſing of (rey ar. 
bability, though falſe, to an improbability, though true. Ihus] incidents, each probable apart; but in diſpoſing them ſo ub * 
the death of Dido, who killed herſelf on her being deſerted by hang probably together. — 
Eneas, h falſe in itſelf, is a fitter ſubject for a poem, A man, e. gr. may probably die of an apoplexy ; but thaty tubs g 
than the action of Samſon, or the maid of Orleans. ſhould happen juſt in the nick, when the poet wanted it fg ww 
Moral philoſophy takes the third; and the fabuliſts, as Aſp, Uuntavelling, is highly :mprobab/e. The 
c. the fourth. WE 6, It is an offence againſt this kind of probability, to produc: u abn. 
Boſſu adds, that the epopceia, in its nature and eſſence, uſes] incident all at once, and without any preparation, un c) ticall 
truth and bility like morality ; yet, in its certainty and] needed one. Virgil is wonderfully exact in this pint: Jay If he. 
- expreffions, takes a liberty like that of Æſop: inſtances of each Prepares the tempeſt raiſed in the fartt book; Venus in the fas figns 1 
we have in the Zneid. vt rd 4 APY, ook prepares the amours of the fourth. The deat? of Dug — 
Poetical probability may be ſo either in reſpect of the rules off the end of the fourth, is prepared on the firſt day of marag; PROBA' 
: | — . nature, reaſon, experience, or opinion. Helenus, in the third, diſpoſes the whole mai ter of the la; a lertal 
As to theology, there is ſcarce any thing but is probable, in in the ſixth, the Sibyl preuicts all the wars that ſol ov. 
reſpe& hereof ; becauſe nothing is impotfible to God. This is P ROBABLE opinion, a term long time controverted +mongte PROBA * 
nan expedient the poets have frequent recourſe to, in order to Romiſh caſuiſts; uſually defined, an opinion fo..ndedon ag 1 
2 feigned contrary to the order of nature, within motive, or an apparently good foundation, and which tar PROBE, 
: the bounds of probabiliry. See this conſidered under the article _—_ — on its ſide to perſuade a wiſe diſintereſiel x. —— 
Machixx. GA 5 I fon to aſſent to t. 8 8 
As to morality, we have obſerved, it requires both truth and Others define a probable opinion to be that, which, beigen POR 
verifimilitude : an antient poet was condemned on the theatre * to the contrary opinion, becomes provlematical, Mix- a pr 
for" flip herein; viz. for making a perſon, whom he repre- iec equality of the reaſons on each ſide ; ſo that there vu but ** 
ſented as an honeft man, ſay, though his tongue fwore,\ © thing in reaſon or nature to determine a man to this bd, * 2 
his mind did r. | pf On Be, T * Th 
Seneca accuſes Virgil of an offence againſt natural probability, But the Jeſuits go ſtill farther, and maintain, that, to render this 
in ſaying, that the winds were pent up in caves; for, ſays that nn probable, it ſuffices, that it be either built on 3 in Thus, t 
philoſopher, wind being only air in motion, to ſuppoſe it at} of ſome conſequence, or on the ary of ſome one g ſome re 
. reſt, is to deſtroy its nature. To which Voſſius anſwers, that] doctor. With theſe, qualifications it is owable to follow ſuns, ar 
the poet only ſpeaks of the natural origin of winds ; which are] even though it be leſs probable, and leſs certain, than the cod comets, 
1 produced in mountains by vapours, &c. pent there: juſt as we]  trary opinion: here it is that the venom of probability les PronLEM 
ould fay, the winds are incloſed in an eolipile. +} This doctrine is attacked, with infinite addreſs, by M. fac ' propoled 
Virgil, likewiſe, committed an offence againſt natural proba-| in the Provincial Letters, + . e CRP are the þ 
- bility, by making Eneas find deer in Africa; becauſe that One of the twenty-four patriarchs of the jeſuits, Caſtro n Alogica 
« country produces none. at | . afſerts, that a judge, in a queſtion of right, may give ſent two part 
Tndeed theſe faults are excuſable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle finely| according to a probable opinion, againſt a more fr obable is raiſed 
obſerves, they are not faults in the poet's art, but they ariſe} and this, contrary to the judgment and 2 wht doubted 
from his ignorance of ſomething taught in the other arts. mind; imo contra yropriam opinionem, Eſcobar, tr. ba JECT, 2 
However, care muſt be taken they be not too groſs ; there be- =. 45: es 5 6 e 
ing ſome probabilities, of this kind, which Æſop himſelf could So Vaſquez maintains, that it is lawful to follow the rium, 
not diſpenſe withal : he would never be oy were he to  bable and lels ſecure opinion, diſcarding the more dialectica 
repreſent a lion fearful, a haredaring, a fox ſtupid, % . more ſecure one. de ak firf 
Probability, in reſpe& of reaſon, is frequently broken in upon Leflius and Eſcobar, treating of the queſtion, When the relati 
by thoſe who affect nothing but the merveilleux; Here Stativs| may kill another for giving him a bax on the car? _ not? 
is « notorious criminal: Tydeus, being ſurpriſed in an ambuſ- be a probable opinion, and ſpeculatively true; thought — The ſeco 
cade by fifty bravoes, who Fad vowed his death; kills forty-nine| be ſome inconveniencies in the practice, for which ©, lnition: | 
of them, and ERR ES a as well to let it alone. In praxi.tutom & probable f. ſt of ſpe 
' Again; two young kings, whereof this ſame Tydeus was one, | | _rant—/zd non facile admittendam. Lex. provinciales, . mn The third 
the other Polynices ; upon a quarrel, g dogether by the ears, | PRO DA proprietate. See the article Po RUT BE it be 
and box it out; their ſwords, all the while, by their fides, {PROBATE of a will, or teſtament, in law, 5 the er ROPER, 
u & intima unn I . and provinga will and teftamenz, before the ecclebet laſt 
4 Duca manus, penituſq; oculis cedentibus inflat.. | delegated by the biſhop, who is ordinary of the place an Pro ji 
-  Sealiper accuſes Homer of an offence agait rence, in ſay- party dies. | n ul 
ing, that Taps thundered and ſnowed at the ſame time. This, | The ordinaty is known by the quantity of gies A156 kno one 
- the" critic fays, was never known; and yet have there been} hath out of the dioceſe wherein departed: fe al . 
_ Inflances hereof even in our tim. ]½ĩibe in the ſame dioceſe, then the biſhop of the 0 has th Prom, 0 
But the principal and moſt important kind of probability is that} archdeacon, according as their compoſition lead ſexe oerath? | 
_ in reſpect of common opinion, A thing is probable, when it = te of the teſtament. If the goods be diſperſed in rs, 
© Jooks like trath ; but ſometimes it ſhall appear true to the pco- | ceſes, ſo thut there be any ſum\of note, ante y ate 
N. vi 24 2 , 1 5K * . , X | Oo, N wo 
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PROBATION, in a mon 
- the ſeverities of the rule. 
PROBATION, 


PRO 


out of the dioceſe where the party lived; then ws 
uchbiſhop of Canterbury the ordinary by prerogative. 

i 4robate may be two ways; either in common form, 
1 The proof in e is only by the oath of 
CF * party exhibitit will, who ſwears upon 
t the all exhibited by him, is the laſt will and 

deceaſed. 

7 by witneſſes, is, when over and beſides |. 
donn oath, be alſo produces witneſſes, or makes other proof 
his own oath, it is the laſt will of the deceaſed; and this in 
2828 of ſuch as may pretend ſome intereſt in the goods 
rp = deceaſed ; or at leaſt in their abſence, after they have 
a lawfully ſummoned to ſee ſuch a will proved, if they 
think fit. ; q: 
rſe is commonly taken when there is fear of 
The eee, or diſpute about the deceaſed's goods: for ſome 
hold, that a will proved in common form only, may be called 
, ueſtion any time within thirty years after. 3 
Where a will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of freehold, it is 
now frequently proved 14 wg in chancery. 
ATICA piſcina. the article P1SCINA. 
aſtic ſenſe, a time of trial; or the 
novitiate, which a religious muſt paſs in a convent 
e his virtue and vocation, and whether he can bear 


The proof 


4 


to prov 


The year of probation commences from the day of novices 
taking the habit. 8 
in the univerſities, denotes the examination and 
trial of a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees. See 
088 TloxkR. in the preſbyterian diſcipline, a perſon li- 
cenſed by a preſbytery to preach; which is uſually done a year 
before he be ordained, . ; 
A ſtudent in divinity is not admitted probationer till after 
ſeveral trials: the firſt, private, before a preſbytery ; the ſe- 
cond, public, before a congregation, the preſbytery being 
ent. ; 
he private trials are a homily and exegeſis, i. e. a theological 
ſubject is given in to the preſbytery in theſes,and the candidate 
— any objections ſtarted againſt it. 
The public trials are a popular ſermon, and an exerciſe and ad- 
dition, i. 6. a text is handled, half an hour, logically and cri- 
tically; and half an hour more, practically. 
If he acquit himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the preſbytery, he 
figns the confeſhon of faith, and owns the preſbyterian 
verument, &c. Upon which he receives a licence to preach. 
PROBATOR, in law, an accuſer, or approver; one who un- 
dertakes to prove a crime. upon another : 
accomplice in the crime, who impeaches others. | 
PROBATUM , q d. it is proved; à term frequently ſub- 
joined to a receipt for the cure of ſome diſeaſe... 


OBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith to ſound and}: 
examine the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other ca- 


vities. memo . [4.24 Wi 22 
PROBLEM“, PRoOBLEMA, in Ic gie, a doubtful queſtion; or 
a propoſition that neither appears abſolutely true, nor falſe; 
but which is probable on both ſides, and may be aſſerted ei- 


ther in the negative or affirmative, with equal evidence. | 


j 2 is originally Greek gen, ſignify ing the ſame| 


8 IJ 
Thus, that the moon and planets are inhabited by animals in| 
ſome reſpect like us, is a problem: that the fixed ſtars are all] 


ſyſtem of planets and 


ſuns, and each the centre of a ſeveral 
5 comets, is a problem. See PLANET, STAR, c. 


propoſed in order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe.— Such 
ae the problems of Ariſtotle. ; 


 Alogical or dialectical problem, ſay the ſchoc 
Is raiſed; and a predicate or attribute, 

doubted whether it be true of the ſubject 
JECT, and PREDICATE. 


e are four topical predicates ; vix. genus, 


de 
d eQical problems. | - 2 
The” firſt, when the thing attributed to the * 


| ect is in 
3 of a genus: as, whether fire be an 


it 
Prog. = "XI 
aft is when the thing attributed: js adventitious :.,as 

Fri, alice is to be deſired? $ ke 
to be d, Vain, may be divided into thoſe relating to things 
1 Fong a Ones ethical ;, thoſe r la 

Powe > 2 problems, Ke. * F 22 
denotes a propoſition wherein ſome 


My in geometry, 
"Ration, or conſtruction, is required ; as, to divide a line, 


by the thing required is to be effected, 


properly, an f 


ROBLEM is allo a prepoſition expreſſing ſome natural effect, 


oolmen, conſiſts of | 
two parts; a ſubject, or ſubject- matter, about which the doubt 


which is the thing 
or not. See SUB-| 


9 0 
10, 


Au tum, and accidens. 5 whence ariſe four different kinds of 


ement or 


the ſecond, when the thing attributed has the effeRt of a de-| 
don; as, when it is aſked, whether or no rhetoric be the 
TCC 
third, when the attribute imports a propriety : as, whe- 


£ ting to che 
thoſe relating to ſpirits, 


raw a circle through three points not in| 


PRO 


Meſſieurs of the Portroyal define a geometrical oblem, a | 

poſition given to be — — — meüing — 

_ to -6 an z and what is done, to be proved to be the 

ing required. 

A problem, according to Wolfius, conſiſts of three parts. The 
ropoſition, which expreſſes what is to be done. 3 
he reſolution, or ſolution, wherein the ſeveral ſteps, where 

| are orderly re- 


hearſed. 


The demonſtration, wherein is ſhewn, that by doing the ſe- 
veral things preſcribed in the reſolution, the thing required is 
obtained. 

Accotdingly, the general tenor of all problems is this: the 
things preſcribed in the reſolution being done, the thing re- 
quired is done. b 


PROBLEM, in algebra, is a queſtion or propoſition which re- 


quires ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated or diſcovered ; 

and the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated, 

In this ſenſe it is a problem, to find a theorem. See THz 0- 

REM, and INvESTIGATION.—Algebra is defined to be the 

art of reſolving all problems that are reſolvible. 

Kepler's PROBLEM, in aſtronomy, is the determining of a pla- 
net's place from the time; thus called from the aſtronomer 
Kepler, who firſt propoſed it. | 

The problem, ſtated in form, ſtands thus: To find the poſition 

of a right line, which paſſing through one of the foci of an 

ellipſis, ſhall cut off an area deſcribed by its motion, which 

— be in any given proportion to the whole area of the el 

ipſis. 

The propoſer knew no way of ſolving the problem — 

and geometrically; and: therefore had recourſe to an indir 

method; for which he was taxed with an «y+@p47pnorc, or 
want of geometry; and his aftronomy charged with not be- 

ing geometrical, But the problem has ſince been ſolved di- 

y and geometrically ſeveral ways, by ſeveral authors; par- 
ticularly Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keill, &c. See PLANET, 


and PLACE. 


Determinate PROBLEM." DETERMINATE. 

Limited PROBLEM. | | LiwiTeD. 

Linear PROBLEM, | Li x REAR. 

Local PROBLEM. See Local. 

Plain PROBLEM, | | PLAlx. 

Solid PROBLEM, | SOLID. 

Surſolid PROBLEM. | SURSOLID. 4 
Unlimited PROBLEM. , \ UNLIMITED. 


Deliacal PROBLEM, in geometry, is the 3 a cube. 
This problem was fo called from the people of Delos, who, 
upon conſulting the oracle for a remedy againſt a plague they 
were then infeſted with, were anſwered, that the plague ſhould 
ceaſe, when Apollo's altar, which was in form of a cube, 
ſhould be doubled. | 
This problem coincides with that for finding two mean pro- 
portionals between two given lines; whence that alſo is called 
the Deliac problem. | 
PROBLEMATICAL reſolution, in algebra, a method of 
ſolving difficult queſtions by certain rules, called canons, 
PROBOSCIS “, in natural hiſtory, the trunk or ſnout of an 
elephant, and of ſome other animals. 
The word is Greek Ty8o0xs5,- where it has the ſame fignifi- 
dation. | | | 
The proboſcis is a member iſſuing out of the middle of the 
forehead, ſerving inftead of a hand ; and having a little ap- 
dix faſtened to the end thereof, in OY a finger. — 
By the proboſcis the ſhe-elephant, it is ſaid, ſucks herſelf ; 
god by the ſame conveys the milk to her young. 
he proboſcis Mr. Derham obſerves, is a member ſo admirably 
contrived, ſo une wrought, and with ſo agility ap- 
plied by that unwieldy animal, that it may 1 a great in- 
ſtande of the Cr ſkill, Sc. 
All quadrupeds have the length of their neck equal to that 


of their feet, the elephant alone excepted ; in whom the 
ſhortneſs of the neck is compenſated by the length of the 


oboſcis. TA | 
a kind of trunk or proboſcis, which is 


a 


he cameleon. has alſo 

its tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of its throat, as if it 
titz anddraws it in again inſtantaneouſly, - It ſerves, like 

e elephant's trunk, to lay hold on, and take in its food. See 
CAMELEON. | Ne AR 6 ty; 
The microſgope ſhews us a little trunk or proboſcrs in flies and 
8 by means whereof they ſuck the blood of animals, or 

'  Jiquors, for their food. r n n 

PROCAT ARCTIC“ cauſe, the original, primitive, or pre- 

occaſion, of an effect. f ' 

3 The word Ae formed from the verb 
. 1  Fpoxallap e, ore. 

'. Such, e. 3p a diſeaſe which co-operates with ſome other 

: diſeaſe, [4 ae thereto.—Thus, anger, or beat of a cli- 

mate, bring on ſuch a diſpoſition of the juices, as occaſions 

a fever; where: the ill diſpoſition. is the immediate cauſe, and 


the heat or anger, the procatardtic cauſe. . 
Pe bd a. plea or cauſe, 


in law, a writ. whereby a 
formerly called from an inferior court to the chancery, king's 
bench, or common pleas, by writ of privilege, habeas corpus, 


exiſtent cauſe, or 


an ang 
Light line, Gr. 


*. % 


or certiorari, is zeleaſed, and returned to the other court to be 
| proceeded 


* 


PRO 


in; upon its appearing that the defendant Has no 
' cauſe of privilege, or 
ties allegation is not well proved. 

Non Pflock NDO ad aſſiſam rege incon 
PROCEDURE, PaocEEDIN Gs, in 
ſeveral acts, expeditions, and inſtructions of a 


* 


ulto, See Now. 


5 — ocedure, is that where the perſon 
PR 
— In which ſenſe they ay, 
PROCELEUSMATICUS, 
poetry a foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyllables: as, ar:etar. 
PROCESS, Proctssvs, in law, is uſed for all the proceedings 
in any cauſe or action, real or perſonal, civil or criminal, 
from the original writ, to the end. 
In France they 
of ponent killed in duels; ot that have murdered themſelves. 


proceſs ; as are ſometimes alſo robbers. 

Procsss is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for that by 

- which/a man is firſt called into any temporal court; this be- 
the —— , or principal part, and that by which the 

of the buſineſs is d1 . | 

The difference between proceſs and precept, or warrant of 

the juſtices, is this; that the precept or Warrant is only to 

attach or convene the party, before any indictment or con- 

viction, and may be made either in the name of the king, or 


the net proceed. = A 
aporeASvopeariaGy, in the antient 


uſually after an indictment. | 
Process by attainder. See the article ATTAINDER. | 
Process, in chemiſtry, the whole courſe of an operation, or 
Process, ProcgssUs, in anatomy, is a term of equal im- 
port with apophyſis, prominence, protuberance, or production. 
See APOPHYS1s, Cc. 
Preceſs is particularly applied to certain eminencies of the 
bones, and other parts; diſtinguiſhed by peculiar names, ex- 
preſſing their place, form, ox the like. 
Such are the proceſſiu peritonæi, proceſſus 


ceſſus papillares, ciliaret, &c 


PRockssus cornicularts. 

P nxocxssus pyrenoides. wwe 
PROCESSION, Procxss10, in „a term uſed for the 
manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceived to iſſue from the 
Father and the Son, in the myſtery of the Trinity. 
| The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the 
the Holy Spirit. TW , 0 5 { i 
PRocsssion alſo denotes a ceremony in the 
conſiſting in a formal march of the clergy in their robes, 
and the people after them, putting up prayers, finging hymns, 
&c, and in this manner making a viſit to ſome church, or 


other holy place. | 214 * 25 

There are general proceſſions of all the people in jubilees, and 
the ſame often in public calamities. The proceſſions of the holy 
ſacrament are very ſolemn.— They have alſo proceſſiont, fre- 


quently, around che church, at the ſalutations, &c. in the 


ver mi formes, pro- 


Allronuts. 
CoRNICULARIS. 


1 F 


- 
" * 
* o 


1 = = — 


cuſtomary proceſſions of the pariſh-prieſt, and the patron of 
the church, with the chief flag, or holy banner, attended by 
the other pariſhioners, each aſcenſion-· week; to take a cir- 


the fruits of the earth. Of which cuſtom there ſtill remains 


ing; 
be almoſt | 
PROCESSUM c:ontinuande, a writ for the continuance of a 


in the commiſſion of oyer and terminer. Reg. orig. 128. 
Recordo & PrROGESSU mittendis. - See RECORDO. | 

PROCHEIN amy, Proximus. amicus, in law, the neare/t 
Friend, or perſon next a- kin, to a child in nonage ; and who, 


him, to manage his affairs, to ſee him redreſſed of any 
wrong, and to be his 
; 1 

y prochern amy is commonly 
X : though, in propriety, it is he who appears in court for 
an infant who ſues any action, and aids the infant in purſuit 
thereof. For, to ſue, an infant is not allowed to make an at- 
torney; but the court will admit his prochein amy, next friend, 
1 as plaintiff; or his guardian, as defendant. © oo 
fo far, as that it cannot be drawn back 


or when drawn back, falls out again 


2 ? 
* 


rectum, or of the ſphincter muſcle 
friction of the alvus, or from a 


, or 


that the matter compriſed in the per- | 
w, the courſe of the . 


proceſs, or b 


—— tu —o- 


ED, among merchants,” that which arifes from a thing. || 
| 


on a formal proceſs againſt the memory | 
, when taken in the fact, are hanged without any 


the juſtice : but proceſs is always in the king's name, and 


\ Joly gives notice thereof to the people. 


Romiſh eburch, 


in preſence of the ſuperior and 
nal crime he has ſeen him commit. 


maſs. Antiently, among us, there were, in each pariſh, | 


cuit ound the limits of the pariſh, and pray for a bleſſing on] 
a ſhadow in that annual perambulation, fill called proceſſion-| 
— 1 order and devotion of the antient proceſſions| 


proceſs,” after the death of the chief juſtice, or other juſtices| 


in that reſpe&;, is allowed in law to deal and negotiate for | 
guardian, if he hold land in ſocage.| 
7 underſtood the guardian in ſo- beß 


ROCIDEN TIA, or PRoTLArsus am, in medicine, is when, 
upon a diſcharge by ſtool, the inteſtinum rectum is protruded| 
This is ſometimes a chronical diſeaſe, eſpecially vhen it ariſes| - 
from a palſy: its cauſes are a relaxation of the fibres of the] 
eicher from the ad- 


D RO 


the principal cure is by aſtringents.— External aſſiſtance 
required to reduce the fallen gut; which, if it be not 10 
is apt to tumefy and mortify, by the contact of the Pra 
It is ſubje&t to relapſe after feduQtion in children * V 
upon violent crying; and is difficult to keep up, in Pecially 
diarrhcea. - See: Supplement, article Paoeibrwria af 2 
9 2 the —_ * falling down F 
womb, cau a relaxation liga ; 
93 dA | rents Which thou 
the uterus fall into the vagina, fo that its orifice : 
perceived with'the finger Eichin, or by the eye jul be either 
the labia vulvz; it is called a bearing down of the bo thou, 
If it fall quite down, ſo as to hang pendulous widen © 
labia, but ſo as that no more of the inſide than the 0s ** 
ſeen, it is called a prolapſus, or procidentin.—Ix falli * 
low, it be turned inſide out, and hang like a fleſhy as thus ; 
a rugged unequal ſurface, it is called a perverſſo uter; 
Theſe diſorders may proceed from violent motions; . 
coughing, ſneezing, and the fluor albus. They 1 
frequent in women with child, from the weight preffin 
bearing hard upon the uterus; but eſpecially if the fœt 
dead, lie in a wrong poſture, or be violently ext * 
After replacing the part, reſtringents both inwardly ang 
injection are here uſed ; ſuch as obtain in diarrhoey', 1 
morrhoids, the gonorrhcea ſimplex, c. . 
PRociDENTIA, or PROLAPSUS, wvulz, the deſcent or relax 
ation of the uvula. 5 
PROCLAMATION *, PrRocLamarTio, 
ſpatched by the king, with the advice of his Privy-counc; 
whereby the people are advertiſed of ſomething Which his 
majeſty thinks fit for them to know ; and whereby 
9 1 to do, or not to do, certain things 
he word is of Latin origin, formed from i 
„ ot Frorabng. a7 N 
they are ſup- 


hr ener —_ the torce of laws ; but then 

poſed to be conſiſtent with the laws already in being; 

wiſe they are ſuperſeded, | OY 

PROCLAMATION.is alſo uſed for a ſolemn denuntiation, or de. 

claration of war or peace, 1 

PROCLAMATION alſo denotes the act of notifying to the 
the acceſſion of a prince to the crown. See AcckssiOx, 
The proclamation does not inveſt the prince with the reg 
authority; it ſuppoſes him already inveſted therewith, and 


an inſtrument d. 


ROCLAMATION of @ fine, is a notice openly and 
given thereof in the court of common-pleas where it 
5 des the affizes in the county, held within one jex 


ingroſſing it. See Five. | 
Theſe 2 at the affizes, are made on tranſcripts d 
dme fine, ſent by juſtices of the common · pleas to the juktce 
' of the aflizg,” and of the peace. 27 
PROCLAMATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, is the accuſation of 1 
frier or brother, by another brother, in open chapter, ad 
community, for ſome exis- 


PROCONDYLUS, gene, an appellation given to the 
firſt point of each finger. See CoxpvLus, and Fixckx. 
PRO-CONFESSO, in law.—When, upon a bill exhibited in 
chancery, the defendant appears, and is in contempt for not 
anſwering, and in cuſtody: upon an habeas corpus (which s 
granted by order) to bring him to the bar, the court afign 
him a day to anſwer; which being expired, and no anſwe 
put in, a ſecond habeas corpus is granted, and a farther diy 
aſſigned ; by which day, if he anſwer not, the bill, upon the 
plaintiff's motion, ſhall be taken pro-confeſſs, or as allovh 
unleſs cauſe be ſhewn by a day, which the court uſually gives 
For want of ſuch cauſe ſhewed, upon motion, the ſubliazce 


„ 
* 


of the plaintiff's bill ſhall be decreed, as if it had beam an- 
feffed by the defendant's anſwer : or, after a fourth inſufficeat 
'anſwer made to the bill, the matter of fact not ſufficient 

anſwered unto, ſhall be taken pro-confeſſe. Tu 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to govern 2p 
vince with a conſular authority. 3 he 

The procenſuls'were rte out of the body of the ſcnat 
and . ordinarily, as the year ef any one's conſulate explirh 
he was ſent preconſut into ſome province. | 
The proconſult had the fame honours, Ec. with the conſuh 
themſves rere that they had only fx litors and #3 

> 7 | 


The proconſuls did not ordinarily hear and determine pack 
in perſon, . that office performed by their aſſeſſo d 

other judges, conſtituted or delegated by them. _ 
As the procenſuts had the direction both of juſtice, of by 
and of the revenues; they had their ſeveral lieutenants i 
capacity: theſe were called legati, and were ordinardy W 
minated by the ſenate. rſt rr of ED. 
The procenſuldr funQjon only held a year.” The cha 
their journey backwards and forwards, were borne l. 
public, and were called viaticum. 3 10 

After the partie of the provinces between Auguſtus 2 

people, thoſe'who preſided over the provinces of te 

ſometimes ut # 


27 my 0 
teneſmus. 8 5 Foohner 30 OF 
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It is very difficultly cured, when attended with hzmorrhoids ; 
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oc 


Paoconsvr, in our antient law-books, "is 


were called ally proconſuls.” 
| a juſtice in ere, or juſtice errant. - See Josricx. 1 


PRO 


4TIO! \ ProcrtaTIO, the action of begetting 
i th children. b | 

5 . a perſon commiſſioned to act as 
delegate, in behalf of another. SeePROCURATOR. 
ureter, in the civil law, is an officer appointed 
— court, and manage the cauſes of parties who will 


moch 
and bn 
pROCTO 


or 


2 body was obliged to appear in perſon; and, 
Aunt? . — to * out to a great length, 
2 allowed to create a prozior, or proxy, in his cauſe. 
— * was a favour only ted for a certain time, till to- 


a are de ies, or repreſentatives choſen 
moon 3 e each; and b che ca- 
4 and collegiate churches, one for each, to ſit in the 

houſe of convocation. | | Fc. | 
2 in the univerſity, are two officers choſen from 
dents, to ſee good orders, and exerciſes daily 


rmed there. 


trailing on the ground. : 1 
MSCURATIO „or Eu onder, an act, or inſtrument, 
whereby a perſon is impowered to treat, tranſact, receive, 
Ca, in another's name, as if he himſelf were actually e. 
— man treats in behalf of another, the firſt thing is, to 

ine his procuration, or procuracy.  _ 134 
— is now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in the caſe; 
of x perſon who collects the fruits of a benefice for. another. | 
ProcuRATION, in the. canon-law, is uſed for the repaſt, or 
entertaitiment, antiently given to church-officers, or ordina- 
nes, who came to viſit in churches or monaſteries, whether 
they wete biſhops, archdeacons, or viſitor s. 
Procuration was due to the pope's legates, and even to popes 
themſelves, when they came into France; arid the | 7 
was compriſed in the bulls then granted. | 
Complaints were frequently made to the pope, of the exceſ- 
fire charges of the procurations of biſhops and archdeacons; 
upon which they were prohibited by ſeveral councils and 
bulls, © FO Fl 9 


That of Clement IV. mentioned in the monaſticon, is very 
expreſs; wherein that pope tells us, complaint had made, 
that the archdeacon of Richmond, viliting tha dioceſe, tra- 
velled with one hundred and three horſes, twenty-one dogs, 
and three hawks; and did fo'grievouſly oppreſs a religious 
houſe with that vaſt equipage, that he cauſed the monks to 
ſpendin an hour, as much as would have maintained them a 
. 
RocURATION is now uſed for a ſum of money paid yearly by 
pariſh-priefts, to the biſhop, or archdeacon, in lieu of this 
entertainment, towards defraying the charge of their viſita- 
tion. See VISITATION. wie ng 67-6 
KOCURATOR, Proctor, or Proxy, a perſon who has 
4 or office, committed to him, to act in behalf of 
er. 4 f „ 
Thus the proxies of the lords in parliament, in our law-books, 


are called procurators, © 


* 


| 


| 


Petrus Bleſenſis, we read of a procurator regni. 
Thoſe who manage cauſes in Doctors- Commons, are alſo 
called pyocurators, or prodtors. ee e e 
The biſhops are ſometimes called procuratores eccleſiarum ; and 
— an ſent by the clergy to convocation, procu- 
es ” 4 P © FRO ; * 1 
hon ſtatutes, a perſon who gathers the fruits of a benefice for 
another; is particularly called a procutator ; and the inſtrument 
mowing him to receive the ſame; 18 termed a procuracy. 
; VRATOR: is alſo a kind of magiſtrate; in ſeveral eſties of 
Italy, who takes care of the public intereſts.— There are 


9 


raters of 8. Mark, at Venice, at Genoa, c. 


N appointing, that, for the future, none ſhould 


5 But, in the "neceſſities of the republic, the number 
„ Terwards ar ny to 281 N theſe there are 
mne that bear t title of procurators, and whoſe place 
| Tax? filled. They are adminiftrators of the church of 
and of the revenues attached thereto, the patrons 
A and the executors of teſtaments, © 
receives more luſtre from the merit of thoſe who 


The word is alſo uſed for a vicar, or lieutenant.— Thus, in 


Vrigindlly there was but one procurator of S. Mark at Venice: | 
1442. the number was augmented to nine, when the ſehate | 


to the dignity, but after the death of ſome of the | 


PRO 


PROcURATOR monaſ/terii, antiently, was the advocate of a feli- 


gious houſe, who was to ſolicit the intereſt, and plead the 
cauſes, of the ſociety. See ADvocaTE, and ADVOUEE. 
ProcuRATORps ecclefizs parochiulis, are the churchwardens, 
_— office is to act as proxies, and repreſentatives of the 
church. 
PROC YON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ftat, of the ſecond magni- 
tude, in Canis minor. See C Axis minor, and CANICULAR. 
PRODES hommes, g. d. wiſe, or diſcreet men, in our antient 


cuſtoms, a title given to the barons, and othet military tenants, 


who were called to the king's council, and wete to give ad- 


vice according to the beſt of their prudence and knowlege. 


PRODICTATOR, among the Romans, a magiſtrate who had 
the power, and did the office, of a dictator. 
The Romans ſometimes created a hero ih caſes where 
4 


they could not have a dictator. bius Maximus was pre- 
diclator. 


PRODKROMOUS, ref; literally denotes a forerunner, an 


; 


harbinger.—Hence, | | 

PropRoMUs Morbus, among phyſicians, is uſed for a leſſer 
diſeaſe, which precedes, or fote-runs, a greater. 

IT bus a ftreightneſs of the breaſt is a prodromu of a conſumpti- 


on, &c, A vertigo is ſometimes a prodromus of an apoplexy. 


PRODUCE;— Net Przobuce.; See the article NR T Produce. 


PRODUCING, in geometry, denotes the — à right 


| line, or drawing it out farther, till it have any affigned length. 
h fachen 


NSCUBEN T Leaves, in botany, ſuch leaves of plants as | 


| 


ö 


PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, the of two 
numbers, or the quantity ariſing from, or produced by, the 
multiplication of two or more numbers, lines, &c. into one 

another, A Fenn ”_ i 
Thus, if 6 be multiplied by 8, the product is 48. 

In lines it is always (and ſometimes in numbers) called, the 
rectangle, between the two lines, multiplied by one another. 
PRODUCTION, "in anatomy, a continuation, or proceſs, 

See PRUCESS. N 

PROEDRUS, Tg«/p>, in antiquity. See EprsTATESs: 

PROEM, PRootmivM, a term antiently uſed for preface. See 
PREFACE... ; newt rr 

PROEMPTOSIS,. in aſtronomy, that which makes the new 

, moons appear a day later, T means-of the lunar equation, 
than they would do without that equation. 

PROFANATION,. — —— doing of ſomething vrhich 
is diſreſpectful to holy or d things. W 073 

PROFANE, a term uied in oppoſition to-holy, ſucred- 
Except cry and church - yards, all places are eſteemed 

profane, —By the canon-law, a ſacred chalice, or cup, be- 
comes profane, by giving it a blow with an hammer. 

PROFANE is alſo applied, in general; to all perſons who have 
not the ſacred character; and all things which do not belong 
to the ſervice of religion Ae 
In this ſenſe, Xenophon, Seneca, &c. are profane authors 
The heathenprieſts, pentiffs, &c. alſo paſs with us for profane. 

PROFECTITIOUS. :. See ApyenTITIOUs. .' 

PROFER *, in law, the time appointed for the accounts of ſhe- 


which, by ſtat. 51 Hen. III. is to be twice in the year. 
The word is formed of the French preftrer, to produce. 
PROFER is alſo uſed for an offer, or endeavour, to proceed in 
an action, by a perſon concerned ſo to do. N 
Trinity-term ſhall begin the Monday next aſter Trinity- 
ſunday, whenever it ſhall happen to fall, for the keeping of 
the efloigns; profers, returns, and other ceremonies, hereto- 
fore in uſe; - Stat. an, 32, Hen. VIII. JI 
PROFER the Half-mark. - See the article HaLF-mark. | 
PROFESSED Monk, or Nun, one who, having made the vow, 
is admitted of a religious order. enen 
In this ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to novice. See 
Novice, and REL1G10Us. | as oh 
PROFESSIO viduiratis. See the article ViDurTATIs: 
PROFESSION, Prortss10,-in a monaſtic ſenſe,” the entering 
into a religious order; or an action whereby a perſon offers 
 - himſelf to God, by a vow of obſerving three things; viz. 
obedience, chaſtity, and poverty; which he promiſes invio- 
lably to maintain. IF 
This is called /an&e religionis profeſſio, and the perſon, a re- 
ligious profeſſed. , . | 
Perſons are not admitted to make-frofeſſion, till after a year 
of probation. e 9 
PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who teaches, or 
lectures, publicly, ſome art or. ſcience, in a chair eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe- « Mi a2 I 5 Sr qt 
The profeſſors in foreign univerſities teach the arts, and have 
their claſles of pupils; thoſe in, our univerſities, only read 
public lectures in tem- tim 1 190 
Of prefelſort we have a great number, ſome denominated from 
dhe arts they profeſs, as caſuiflical profaſſers . Hebrew profeſſor, 
; 81.75 er, divinity profeſſors, & M. | 
Others, from thoſe who founded abe profeſſor/hip or aligned 
FY revenue for the ſupport of the profe for; as the Savizan o- 
Furs of aſtronomy and geometry, [the : prafeſſer of 


. 


mathematics, Margaret Prefaſſar of divinity, Nc. 174 


4 


— 


. en © than from its authority. — They are doathed, in 
I. . let, with ducal fleeves, e 
ne 1 (Stir en 


N 


Reging PROFB53084,. Ses the article Rn ’] Dm. 


riffs, and other officers, to be given into the exchequer; 


| 7 2 1 ' 
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PROFICISCEN DU M.— Capiasconduttos ad ebene See 


PRO 
„ The number of terms leſſened by one, beir 


APIAS, A bythe, N 3 and the firſt em ** N 
PROFILE, in architeQure the figure, or draught, of a pr um is term. Thus, 
ing, fortification, or like ; wherein Songs of the ſe- | of 52 places, where the difference is 3, prey” the te 70 f 
5 2 heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch, as they would] 51 being multiplied by 3, produces 8 1535 to which term; Y 
appear, were the building cut down perpendicularly the | the ſum 155 2 term required adding 7 
n 4% If the progreſſion begin with , the fun of all the hi 
= * is alſo called the /eftion, ſometimes the equal to half the product of the e laſt term multiplies i 7 
| ue ad by Vitruvius, alſo the ſciagraphy, number of terms. by the * 
E ſenſe, amounts to . Whenee ee that the im of u gpg 8 
ed to a plan, or ichnagrapby from o, is ſubduple the fum of fo many terms, il yp. jen 
Proms is alſo uſed for the contour, or outline of a figure, te T) 
building, member of architecture, or the like; as a baſe, a an arithmetical progreſſi "OREN al 
—_— Sc. 5 of the firſt and laſt term, from, ouble the ſum of the ſum 
ence profiling is ſometimes uſed fr delgning, or deſriding| ſun, is to the difference of the firſt term from the laſt, 
ES ns E | He fum of the ir and alt terms 10 the rg 
' PxoFILs, in ſculpture and painting. 27 WH a eee 2 ference. di 


. _ are ſaid to be in profiles when they are repreſented fide-ways, 
br in a fide-view. 


when in portrait, is but ide of the one | 
> ks Me | ax mom e 
— he ace re reprinted in poi 


See. the article P ; 
FROFLUVONE, % met, ao kind of flux, or liquid 


P ventris, NO of the belly,” dens a diarrhera. | 
See DIARRHOEA... . 

 PROFUNDUS. See Musciz. © 
PROGNOSTIC *, Poss, in 8 a judgment 

; 'the event either of a ſtate of health, or of a diſeaſe; us, whe- 


| 


* 


8 ' The word comes from the Greek —— foreknowlege- 


whence alſo SE,, a prognoſtic fign 
In all 8 tells us, ae og? 
— Pragnaſtic, and 
other threatening ſymptoms 


itz TDs Cas 
feeble, intermitting pulſe, is a 2 of death, 
how much ſoever the other ff 


Hippocrates obſerves; that all predifions: and proguefiics of] 


og 
equable 
Fes 


acute diſeaſes are very fallacious: Di however, 
that, in the plague of „ fixth day criſes were 

y found nr a xgpa en to be infected about the 

new ot fall moon; fantings of the diſcaſe, 


. 


5 | the eg, = er e, 


; good rot ofir is a part See dE TOL ov. 1 
OGNOSTICS f the — 4 ro the urtidds Wt aTHER. 
OG  antiently denoted a letter ſealed with the 
e dloa celigs tre; eee 
ROGAMMA is allo a term, a or adver- 
poſted up, 'or given into the hand, by way of invi- 
tation to an oration, or other yz containing 
the argument, or ſo much as'is1 for the underſtanding 
thereof.— Programma's are ſent to invite people to aſſiſt at de- 
clamations, dramatic perſotmances, &. 
PROGRESSION, Pzocres0, an orderly advancing, o 
going forward, in the dame manner, courſe, tenor, Sc. 
PROGRESSION, in muthoengtics, is either - = er ger 


Arithmetical ProcneSmoN. is a ſeries of — 
from each other; i. e. either i or —— 

* the ſame common interval, or difference. See Szmrrs. 
Thus 3, 6, 9, 


— 


; I2, 1 18, Ef « make an arithmetical 2 2 
- fon; becauſe ani nd oy 3: lo 
þ creaſing ms I 
— a common di LS E ent 
ery arithmetical — or de: 
| cn, — r 


. ͤ eel, me eeertengh 
if the number of terms be uneven, | Arenen of 
the middle term.— For inſtance: ; 


4 


2 


: = 


3, 6, 9, 13, 15, 18, Ip" 65) 
GT /. 6, . . | 


h | 244 2% 2% 24 


"Hated 45 We find he bm er: 
MC 25 
terms. 


therefore, the firſt term, RA a, 


ven, the ſum of the progreſſion is had 
"def em by by the number of terms; — 7 25 


. 


r a >. 


— = _ 4 . 5 & 
L 4 * - 


* 2 


5 
2 


þ 


t * | . 


| 


| PRO 


| 
by 
PROHIBITION, PROMIBITIO, the act of forbidding, u i 


| pbge bin, e are- forbid to pool 
1 r int t ca 


Geometrical PROGRESSION is a ſeries of quantities i 
88 ratio, vr proportion; or it bat 
of quay ths ans contiguelly roportional, 

us I, 2 8, 1 » 32, 04, Oc. make a eometrica 

' 87ffion 3 or 729, 243, 81, 27, 9, 3, 1. : £4 

1˙ n ian, the froluct of the twy 

extreme terms is © wa to the product of the two in 
terms equidiſtant from the extremes: as alſo, if the male 
middle term.—p, 


. at 40 the fm of the 
. 12, 24, 48, 96 
08a: Þ..-4 


* * 258, 288, 288 


20, ere f the fo laſt term of genia 
; progr i y a number leſs than than the denoninay 
of the ratio, i. e. than the quotient of a 
xy Eph morgue all the terms eum 
"EC bt prog. ata 
Thus, in a progrefion $ (rms, beginning with 3, al 
denominator being likewiſe 3, n term will be 243, 
If, chen, the difference of the finlt and laſt term 240, be d. 
vided by r e 7 Ora eee. 
tient 120, 1 * to 243, gives 363, eres of 260 


— 


HFlence, 35, The firſt leaſt ter 
e 
nf 2 lend by 113 the nap of wp 


"This, ſuppoling the Git Terr, the denomindiart, a 


dhe number of terms 8, the ſum will be 255. 


* Hence, alſort difference between the laſt term al 
m is to the diff between the firſt term and the fun, 1 
unity to the 6 tor. Wherefore, if the diem 
"tween the firſt term and the ſum, be divided by the en 


between the ſum. and the laſt term, the quotient is the d 
Arch o 
0 


.0GKESSION. See the article Auch. 

TED Gad, in commerce, ſuch commodites a 
not allowed td oy enter eee. expo See Cat 
'TRABAND, 

eib de + waſte directa parti, is a writ judicial, dig 
to the tenant, /probibiting him from m waſte upon. tit 


land in controverſy, duri the ſuit —lIt is alo& 
' rected to the ſheriff * 


hibiting any ching, 
It is — of the law that makes the fin; 2 ff 
frequently bequeaths things with a prohibition to — 
e e re law, denotes a writ _—_— we 
e chancery, 's-bench,. or common- to 
prac row cou ther — . — 
ere z 
thereof ETAL. not to 2 t court. 4 
It is now uſt taken for that writ which lieth for due 
is impleaded in th 8 for a cauſe bowls 
the temporal . the cognizance of the ly) 
33 7 1 and his counſel, 


PROJE ROJECT in mechanics an hea 
Which, being of Pao 4 wolken motion by i n 
mann.] impreſſed thereon, is diſmiſſed from the agent, 0 
| l 


. its courle.. 

Such, e. gr. in tone thrown, , outof. thn coi 

arrow from.a bow, 0721 HY 

The cauſe of the continuation ww of the mo non of Puogeeru 

"what it is in motion, at 

# cauſe ceaſes to n — the philoſophers. **% 
1 and COMMUNICATION, "_ be | 

The Peripatetics account for it from the air, which 
5 e agitated by the motion of the prajetting . 2 


| 


nd thn... Bi. ttt 


þ of he . 75 Gold 
. e 1 SID, 


and ſling, and forced to follow the pore 
| Celerated therein, does, upon the diſmiſfion of the 
I , to prevent 


2 


PRO 


» 


all be 
Me and forced to change it by ſome new. cauſe, 
1 projett, put in motion, mu 


i ect 
1 of gravity to encounter. x 
The dodtrine of the motion of proj 


tating force are found in the ſame line of direction, 


imprefſed force, is arrived in Q; by the force of gravity i 


33 the rf 35 Fas : There fore, A: Ag*:*QM: gm. 

is, PM:pm::AP:ap. 1 g 
r or 1 therefore, AM m, of an heavy body pro- 
jraed horizontally, is a parabola. See PARAPOLA, 


x cannon, while the force of the po 


became a curve. my . | 

N. 1 the firſt who perceived the miſtake, and 
” tain | 0 

th whole extent ; but it was Galileo who firſt determined 

the preciſe curve which the bullet deſcribed; and ſhewed the 


to be 3 parabola; the vertex whereof is the point where the 
bullet quits the cannon... 


wards, in a medium yoid of z it likewiſe 
deſcribe a parabolwa. as Hoes 
Hence, 1®, The parameter of the diameter of the parabola AS 
0 is a third proportional to the ſpace through which 


dy deſcends in any given time, and the celerity, which is 

by the ſpace paſſed over in the ſame time; i. e. to AP 

and AQ.—??, Since the ſpace deſcribed bye body falling per- 
pendicularly in one minute, is 15 I Paris feet in a ſecond; the 
parameter of the diameter of the parabola to be deſcribed is 


with the impreſſed forc> in a ſecond, be divided by 15 5 — 


deſcribed in the ſame time by the force impreſſed, are equal; 
conſequently the parameter of the parabola's paſſed over by 
AP, the remainder is the parameter of the axis ; the fourth 


locus of the parabola. Hence the celerity of the projedile be- 
ng given, the parabola deſcribed by the prejectile may be laid 


Hl tangent to the parabola in A. 


ali deſcribes, approaches nearer to an hyperbola than a 
& A projettite, in equal times, deſcribes portions of its para- 


dul horizontal ſpaces. 


* 


i the projetile, is to the 
be fine of the angle of elevation RAB to its ſecant. 
ence, 1. The ſemiparameter is to the amplitude of the path 
B, the whole fine to the ſine of double the angle of ele- 


e Parameter is the ſame. 
ter of the path, in the one caſe, is to the amplitude, as the 


renz we may gay farther, as the amplitude is to the fine of 
"a of double the elevation in the one caſe;. ſo is the am- 
i © othe line of the angle of double che eleyation in the 
7 ale, The 9 775 therefore, or magnitudes of the 
u, VE as the ſines of double the angl . 


U 6 
1 


Tie cf © projeZtile remaining e mes 1... 
Is r O the prgjeclile being the ſame, the amplitude 
Veel, . the range of the projedtile is greateſt, at an 
i . Nun Nit 2 an 11 N 


* «44.4 


, #4 + ” 
«4 E408 4a 


continue to move eter- 


: iaht line, and with the ſame velocity; fore, ſince the fine of double the angle of elevation of 459 is 
nally on in 25 ee from the medium, nor had radius, or the largeſt ſine: the amplitude, or range in that ele- 


wy g 
: ; in QM; and therefore will be found in M. | 

2 . che a ection AR, will ſtill be uniform 6000 paces, and che length of he range at 30", required ; it 

(ſee Moriox); and, therefore, the ſpaces QA and A are] will be found 5196 paces. 8 

and the ſpaces QM, and N are likewiſe as the 


Two hundred years ago, the philoſo hers took the line de- 


ſcribed by a body projedted horizo 2 2 ne wat — Suppoſe, e. gr. the celerity of the prejctiile ſuch as that in one 


of the bullet conſiderably, to be a right line; after which it 
the path of the bullet to be a crooked line, through- | 


path of the bullet, projected borizontally from an eminence, | 


Ian heavy body be projetted 75 uely, either upwards or 


found, if the ate of the ſpace paſſed over by the, projed7ile | 
P, If then the velocity of the project ile be the ſame, the ſpaces | 
the compound motion, is the ſame,—4?, If from the para- | | 
meter of the diameter be ſubtracted quadruple the altitude of | the fine of the ſame; ſo is the amplitude AB to a fourth num- 

part whereof is the diſtance of the vertex of the axis from the 


donn on paper. —5®, The line of direction of the prejectile 
ic Newton ſhews, in his principia, that the line a pro- 


olic path, as AM, A my which are ſubtended by equal ſpaces | 
it the horizon AT, T z 5, 6. in equal times it paſſes over | 


The quantity or arnplitude of the path AB, F e. the range | 
eter of the diameter AS, as| 


uon. . If then the celerity of two projectiles be the ſame, | 
hereto. ſince the ſemipara- | 


le fine to the fine of double the angle of elevation; and the- 
meter of By path in the other caſe is to the ampli- 
en the whole ſine to the ſine of double the angle of ele- 


PRO 


lern account for the motion of projectiles on a much angle of elevation of 459; and the amplitudes or ranges, at 


The 2 and eaſy principle; it being, in effect, a n=tural | angles of elevation equally diſtant from 459, are equal. 
ra : 


more i fthe great laws of nature; vix. That] This is found by experiment; and is likewiſe demonſtrable 
Abele bei ag different —— motion or reſt, will neceſſarily thus: Since the ratio of the ſine of double the angle of eleva- 
** * they are put into, except ſo far as they are tion to the amplitude is always the ſame, while the celerity of 


the prejectilt remains the ſame; as the ſine of double the angle 
of elevation increaſes, the amplitude will increaſe, Where- 


| vation, muſt be the greateſt. Again, fince the fines of angles 


ectiles is the foundation of _ equidiftant from right arigles, e. gr. 80* and 1009, are the 


| fame; and the double angles muſt be equidiſtant from a right 


all gunnery+ - PrROJECTILES,—1. If an heavy body. be angle, if the ſimple ones be ſo; the amplitudes or ranges, at 
Laws e it will continue to aſcend or deſcend | f | 


a. 
ndicularly ; becauſe both the prejecting and the gravi- | Hence, ſince as the whole ſine is to the ſine of double the an- 


elevations equidiſtant from 45, muſt be equal. | 


| gleofelevation; ſo is the ſemiparameter to the amplitude; and 


be projected horizontally, it will, in its | the whole ſine is equal to double the fine of the angle of ele- 
0 e the medium bene ſuppoled void | vation, if that be 45*; under the angle of elevation 45%, the 
* a | 


- A : amplitude is equal to the pe n=} mga 
> ally. impelled by the impreſſed force, ac- | 7: Dee greateſt range or amplitude being given; to determine 
Fe wy TRE line A . (7 . el Hg. 46.), and | the amplitude or range under any other pA angle of elevation; 


ity according to the right line AC, perpen- | the celerity remaining the ſame. Say thus: As the whole ſine is 
0 S body, by the aQtion of the to the ſine of double the angle of any other elevation; ſo is the 


eateſt amplitude or range, to the amplitude requited. 
hus, ſuppoſe the greateſt range of a mortar at 455 to be 


8. The velocity of a projectile being given, to find its greateſt 
range or amplitude Since the celerity of the prejectile is given 
in the ſpace it will paſs over by the impreſſed force; e. gr. in 
one ſecond; there is nothing required but to find the parameter 

of the path (by corel. 2. of the 3d law); for half of this is the 
amplitude or range required. 


ſecond it will run over 1000 feet, or 12000 inches: if then 
* 144000000 be divided by 181, the quotient will give the para- 
meter of the path 795580 inches, or 66298 feet. The range 
or amplitude required, therefore, is 33149. Any object, 
d found within this extent, may b eſtruck by the pro- 
Jeckile. | 8 | 
9. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to find the velo- 
city of the 2 4 e ſpace it 4 ef over in 
a ſecond, Since double the greateſt amplitude is the parameter 
of the path ; between double the greateſt amplitude, and'the 
ſpace paſſed oyer in a ſecond by a body falling perpendicularly, 
viz. 181 Paris inches, find a mean proportional; for this will 
be the ſpace deſcribed by the brejeBlile in the given ſecond. 
Thus, if the greateſt amplitude be 1000 feet, or 12000 inches, 
the 3 will be (12000. 181) =120 feet and 
4 inches. | 
10. To determine the greateſt altitude to which a body tal 
projected will riſe, The rule is; biſe& thę amplitude AB in 
t, and from the point t erect a wy 
will be the greateſt altitude to which the body proje27ed, ac- 
cording to the direction AR, will ariſe. N 
11 range or amplitude A B, and the angle of elevation 
BAR, being given; to determine the greateſt altitude of the 
projectile. TAR be taken for the whole ſine, BR will be 
the fine, and AB the co-ſine of the angle of elevation B AR: 
wherefore ſay, As the co-fine of the angle of elevation is to 


ber, which will be BR; the fourth part whereof is the greateſt 
altitude required. | 

_ Hence, ſince from the given velocity of a prejeckile, its greateſt 

range or amplitude, and thence its range under any other an- 

gle, is found; the velocity being given, the greateſt altitude 
of the projectile is likewiſe found. r 


parameter, as the verſed ſine of double tlie angle of elevation 
to the whole ſine. . 


the angle of elevation in one caſe; ſo is the eighth part of the 
parameter to the altitude of the range: and as the whole fine 
is to the verſed fine of double the angle of elevation in any other 


the velocity remaining the ſame, the parameter, in different 
angles of Fi | 
the ranges under different angles of elevations are as the verſed 
fines of double their angles. —2, Hence Alſo, the velocities 
remaining the fame, the altitudes of the ranges are in a dupli- 
_ cate ratio of the {ines of double the angles of elevation. 
13. The horizontal diftance of any mark or object, together with 
its height above, or depth beneath the horizon, being given; to 
find the angle of elevation required to hit the ſaid objett. © 
Wolhus gives us the following theorem, the reſult of a regu- 
lar inveſtigation: Suppoſe the parameter of the diameter AS 
Sa; I=, Al=c, the whole ſine zt. Then, as c is tö 4 
4 Gg: fois the Whole ſine t, to the tangent 
.Y the angle of elevation required RAB, HT” 
Dr. 


* 


1 * 


CGE" 


— — xc „ 


from an analytical =. 8, W7 


trical ion of the problem; which he likewiſe, deduces 


— — 


1 0 ü W a @44+* +45 . * pl 44.0 


en 


dicular n; this tm 


12. The altitude of the range 7 m is to the eighth part of the | 


Hence, 1. Since, as the whole ſine is to the verſed fine of double : 


-- caſe; ſo is the eighth part of the parameter to the altitude: but 


evation, will likewiſe be the ſame: the altitudes of 


” 
p . 
Ro N F 
- — — —ũ— 2 —3—HK N. —- — ſ¶———— — ——— 


. 
» 
s 4 2 . 
> % — 
— —ñ—4 —— c 
—— aa ph a ED — — ater a gy IIa ono 


Halley gives the following eaſy-and compendious geome- 


——ä— ũ —e— — 
— 


. Puognerion of the nag in Plane, is a 


| " ſeveral ſituations of the eye, and the peripeQive 
: . 


45 


PRO 


2 : 


| Fweepan arch, which, if the thing be poſſi 


the line A Din H; and the line H, being Jajd both ways 

25 en to which draw | 
Here the 88 K GD, are the elevations required 
for- hitti B.—But note, that if B be below the 


Horizon, , DC =D B, muſt be laid from A, fo as 
[to have A C= to AD4+DC. Note likewiſe, that if in de- 
ſcents D H be greater th „ and fo K fall below D; the 
angle K GD ſhall be che epre ion below the horizon. 

It may be here obſeryed, that the, elevation ſought conſtantly 
. the angle detween the perpendicular and the object. 
©” This. the r was not aware of when he gave the firſt ſo- 


lution of the problem; but, upon diſcovering it, he obſerves, 
that nothing — be more compendious, ot id fairer for chef 


er the art of gunnery; ſince it is bere as eaſy to | 

with a mortar at any object, in any fituation, as if it 

were on the level; nothing more being required but to lay the 

piece ſo as to paſs in the middle line between the zenith and 

= 0 and giving it the due charge. See MoxrAR. 

times of the þs jefHions, or caſts, under different 

of elevation, the reſo 
e elevation. a; 

. The velocity of a projectile, together with the angle Fel- 
3 RAB, Tür ud 1255 7.); to find f the range or am- 
plitude.A B, and the altit 4 5 m * deſeribe the 

AmB. To.the (Res line A perpendicular 
AD, which is to be the altitude whance * the projettil falling 
might acquire the given velocity: on AD deſcribe a ſemi- 


circle AQD, the line of direction AR in Q * 
Lede to AB, and make CQ=Qm. 
point m let fall a icular mt, to A * Laſtly, 


Feb the vertex M deſcribe the parabdla An B. | 64 
Here AmB is 1 9 40 CQis amplitude, or range; 
tm the altitude range; and 4 CD the parameter 
Hence, 1*, The v ofa projettile being given, the ampli- 
tudes and altitudes of all the poſſible 
_ ſame time: for, drawi 
elevation EA B, the altitude AI, and the amplitude 4 IE: 
under the of Uevation FAB, the altitude A H, the im! 
plitude 4 HF. 2*, Since ABisp lar to AD, * 
tangent to the circle in A: hence wendy, AIM wg date 
£87 elevation RA B; conſequent! . is double 
of elevation; and, "therefore, C art 
of the he amplitude. is the right fine ; e the 
the verſed ſine of the angle of elevation. 5. 


are given at the 


16. The altitude f m of a caſt, or. its amplitude AB, together 3 


2 the angle of elevation R AB, given, to find 
n the projecłile firſt moved, that is, the 

aS A in falling from whence it World uire the like 
velocity. Since 107 is the yerſed ſine, CQ=z AB, 


the right fine of double the angle of elevation AI to the other 


verſed fine of double the angle of elevation, find the whole ſine, 
and the height of the caſt. Or, to the fight fine of double the 


angle of elevation, the whole ſine, and the fourth part of the} 5. 


amplitude, find a fourth rtional. This will be the radius 
10 Fer 14, the double whereof, AD, is the altitude required. 
PROJECTING 1 Table. See the article TABLE. 4 
PROJECTION, in mechanics, the action of giving a projectile | | 
its motion. See PROJECTILE. 
If the direction of the force whereby the p 
motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, 


is put in 


| with the horizon, the Fe oblique. 


The an ARE (Tu. . 47.) Weg 7 file ef * centre oF the primitive in the 
95 r 88 


direction AR makes wi 


the angle of elevation e the N 

e ive, denotes the appearance, or repre- 
ſentation, be an . ripective plane. See PLANE. of its 
"The projetion, e ofa point, &s A ab. Perſpef, fig. 1.), | 
. js a point a, throug ec the optic ray O A m the 
_ objedtive point th | the plane to the eye; or it is the | 


point A, wherein the plane cuts the optic ray 
Kind hence is eaſily Sone ved what is meant by the 7r g, 
ol a line, a plane, ot a ſolid. 


« pant re of "the 
ints or of the ſurface of the ſp e, and of the 
debe be bee 8 of any aſſigned part thereof, ſuch 
2s they appear to the eye ſituate at a given diſtance, 
#957 placed between the 15 and the WEEN 
Fot the laws of this I ch raged ſee PERSPECTIVE; the proje- | 
_ few of he oe V 
FN cen of he en E in the con- 


* and, particularly, Ee 
"which are fad to of this or that projectzon, accord whe! . 


The moſt — projetlion of 


© greateſt range, DG the horizontal diſtance, and DB, DC, the | 
. r the object, draw GB, and make 

equal hen, with the radius A C, and centre E, 
ble, will interſect | 


— 


ocity reataning the ſame, are as 5 


E A, we have under the angle of 


Neat, s fid| 
to be perpendicular; if parallel to the apparent horizon, it is | 
ith th horizons he pro ſeckion; if it make an oblique angle | 


PO ner 


- a 4 " — 
PRO 


| meridian being the horizon: the next 
of the equator, wherein the pole is in Sy” centr en the voy 
meridians the radii of a circle, oc. This repreſe de 


rm ſphere. ts a la. 
I the application of the doctrine of 
4 e, in the conſtruction of the various kin = kin J ce of the 


— e article May. of maps, unde 

> The projettion of the ſphere is uſually divided! 

and jvm to which may be add added been, ea 

Ortbegrapbic PROJECTION is that wherein the ſu perfices 
row — IS on a plane, cutting it in the middle 4's 

2 placed at an infinite diſtan 

hemiſpheres. © r vertical" oe ts 

Laws of the orthographic Pro JECTION,—r, 

the eye, at an infinite diſtance, Perceives W be 


are . Age in, pp 1 he 
t ine, perpend icular to the plane of the pry 

into 4 where that Prijefiim, i 

projection. F night line _ the place 


3. A right line, as AB, or CD (Teas. Per 
SD but either parallel or lions le h no 
m7 mm 1s . a right line, 2s EF, plane of 
and is always co e 
7 5 and BE. the Extreme perend. 
e projez7ion of the right like AB is 
Bis parallel to the wh the proj D is the ert wha 
o 5. Hence, it is evident, that a line es the plane of 
2. is tothe plane of right line equal to itſelf; tr 
* it be oblique to the roje 
one which i Jef. p pro fie, it is projected un 
plane . „ ABCD'( 18.), at 7 
the plane of the ojettion, is 7 * = ke 
e. gr. AB, in which it . ane of the 2 
Hence ĩt is evident; that the circle BCAD, ſtandinę at 
angles to the plane of the projetion, which | paſſes age 
centre, is projected into that diameter A B, in which it ay 
the plane of the projection. e 
It is likewiſe evident, that 'any arch as c c, is projected un 
= 1 to Hh C 2 which is the right fine of that ah; 
and the complemental arch c A is 
| verſe fine of heme Keck ade: 5 : 
; circle parallel to the plane of the projection is 
4 a circle equa] to itſelf; and 2 dre ou que 282 
of the prefec tian is, projected into an ellipſis. 
ae is that wherein the ſurface in 
re are drawn upon a of a 
the eye being in the pole arty oerk 85 Trim 
Properties 40 Stereographic PROJECTION. —1. In this . 
2 jet x right circle i is projected into a line of half 
e repreſentation'of a tight circle, perpendicular | 
do the eye, will be a Erdle N the plane e 
3. The entation of a circle, placed oblique to the e, 
will be a circle in the plane of the projection... 
4. If a great circle be to be projected upon the plane of v- 
0 great circle, its centre | He in the fins of makes, 
_ diſtant from the centre of the Ne by the tangent of d 
clevation above the plane of primitive. | 
If a leſſer circle, aro es lie in the plane of the jr- 
. jeftion, were to be proj the centre of its repreſentato 
f would be in the line of meaſtires, diſtant from the cmd 
che primitive, by the fecant of F ihe leſſer circle's diftanceiyn 
its pole, and its ſemidiameter, or radius, be equal to the l. 
t of that diſtance. 
8. If a leſſer circle were to be p Qed, whoſe jols k 
in the plane of the projection, panes, wh projedin, i 
it falls on each fide of the pole of the apart > vile 
to the ſum of the half-tanpents of its greateſt 
diſtance from the pole of the pr tr, ſet each 9 
ine of meaſures. 
. If che lefler circle to be proj fall intirely on one 
' 6f the pole of the prejection, aud do not encompab it, tt 
| will its diameter be equal to the difference of the half huge 
ateſt and neareſt diſtance from the pole of the pin 
tive, off from the centre of the primitive one; and 
2 eee ; eee 
eres c projetti N es 
| Cexof the ric oe bene L 
eir ntatives 175 plane . their ts 
(3 thei to JECTION of the'$ ber, . 
Mereator's Px0JECTION. See the article MERCAT0E: 
PROJECTION. Globes, c. See the article GI on, U. 
Palar PRO T oN. See the article Pot x. 
2 || ProjzcTION' of Shade, See the article SHADOY: 


Fee d in alchemy, the caſti of a certain i 


— 
— 


crucible, 
er tome 9 — a aer; oi 
der fog taihave the virtue of 
then 
e which alchemiſts direct all their © 


ETHOS which 


— 


8 


51. re tly tranſm ted into 
Ei ey pe "ar lf ths es ſlave, e 
cad, br 
as or! into a mo 
Plates | | The ei , N little quanty 
| 2 which ory xe 
in gn ace of, an times. | 


; 


* 
o 
— 


PRO 
, properties, virtues, &c. of this powder, ſee 
. | f 


one 

n Building, See PROJECTURE, 1 
I x" iſ manner of uke, 2 _— 
ojection true hour- lines, furniture of dials, c. on 

| q 110 of — — whatſoever, without any regard had to 
the 3 3 See DIALING, 1 
ae TURE, in architecture, the out- jetting, or promi- 
FRO) hich the mouldings and members have, beyond the 
ants.” of the wall, column, &c. See NAKED, 


gle ot, Se. 
oon, FE ll ep berge, the Italians peru, the French 
2 patron frequently failings over, and the Latins 


fad. from projicio, 1 caſt forward z whence the Engliſh 


pe. it as a general rule, thatall the preject ing mem - 
Via gre ——— prejectures equal to their heights : 
E this is not to be underſtood of the particular members, 
but "dings, as dentils, coron2's, the faſcie of architraves, 


- 


the abacus of the Tuſcan and Doric capital, Cc. but only 


ſentures of intire cornices, &c. is 
— point of building, according to ſome modern archi- 
teas, conliſts in knowing how to vary the proportions of pro- 
res, &c. agreeably to the circumſtances of the building. | 
they, the nearneſs and remoteneſs, making a differ- 
view, requires different prꝛjectures; but it is evi 
a | 

f pedeſtals, M. Per- 

— 2 is greater in the antique than the modern build- 
ings by one third; which ſeems to follow, in good meaſure, 
from the antients proportioning this prjecture to the height 


AF 
— 


the pedeſtals ; whereas the moderns make the prejeciure 
CF all the poder; though the height of the 
l change, which the moderns have made o 
the antique, the ſame author refers to a view to the appear 


Ge. —. before partition. 
PROKING. See FISuI NV . 5 
PROLABIA, fre- lips ; a term in anatomy for that part of 

labia or lips which jets out. 


pſis about 
its ſhorter diameter, it is called an oblate ſpherord; of which 
hgure is the earth we inhabit, and, perhaps, all the planets 
too; having their equatorial diameter longer than their polar. 
PROLATION, in muſic, the act of or making ſe- 
Sx _—_ of — ſame ſyllable. * 
ROLEGOMENA *, in philology, certain pre 5 
ſervations, or diſcourſes . 82 book, at —_— 
lamcthivg neceſſary for the reader to be appriſed of, to ei 

N . to enter deeper into a 
ſcience, Co | 


a figure in rhetoric, by which we an- 
prevent what might be obj by the adver- 


objection is turned into an argument 


; „ as in the laſt inſtance, it is called an - 
ar fever fo,—Where, it is rejected as unſufferably 
* ts apodiaxis 


"ery time; as is-frequently the caſe in agues, Ec. | 
PROLIF} icine. ſomething. that — the qualities ne · 

wy for-generating... SeeF EcunDiTY. 1 
cb pretend to diſtinguiſh whether or no the ſeed 


be 
err, is diſcourſe; the. fault. of entering into tod 
minute a detail ; of being too long, preciſe, a 
, © cgree of tediouſneſs, A + 
i a fault commonly 


- 


Canterbury is, by his office, preſident or 
the upper houſe l prolecutor 
n an officer choſen by the members the firſt day 


vid, denotes a periodical diſeaſe, which 


PRO | 


It is by the prolbcutor their affairs, debates, Ec. are to be di- 
reed; and their reſolutions, meſlages, &c. delivered to the 
higher hoyſe: by him all things propounded to the houſe are 
read, ſuffrages are collected, &c. | 
PROLOGUE ®, ProLoGus, in dramatic poetry, a diſcourſe 

addrefled to the audience beſore the drama or play begins. 

* The word is formed from the Greek nporcy >, prælepuium, 

fore-ſpeech ; formed of ge, and g, ferme. 
The original intention of the prologue was to advertiſe the 
audience of the ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them to 
enter more eaſily into the action; and ſometimes to make 
an apology for the poet. 
This laſt article ſeems to have almoſt excluded the two for- 
mer in the Engliſh drama;.and to be in ſole polleſũ on of the 
= "43h 

he prologue is of a much more antient ſtanding than the 
epilogue.—The French have left off the uſe of prologues ; 
thoſe few they now-and-then make have nothing in them of 
the genuine proligue, as bearing no relation to the ſubject, 
= being mere flouriſhes or harangues in praiſe of the king, 

c 


In the antient theatre, the prologus was properly the actor 
who rehearſed the prolague: the prologue was eſte emed one 
of the dramatis perſonz, and never appeared in the piece in 
any other Parry ſo that the learned are ſurpriſed to find 
ercury in Plautus's Amphitryo, ſpeaking the prologue, and 
et Wa a conſiderable 45 the n= 2 — 
I be pre gue, therefore, among them, was a part of the piece; 
indeed, not an eſſential, but an acce 
prolegue is no part at all; but ſomething intirely diſtinct and 
ſeparate: with them the drama was opened with the appear- 
ance of the prologue ; with us it is not opened till aſter the 
prolagus is retired ; with us therefore the curtain is kept cloſe 
till after the prologue; with them it muſt have been with⸗ 
drawn before. 
Hence proceeds a ſtill more conſiderable difference in the 
practice of wo gt 7 ar for with us the prologus ſpeaks in his 
real or perſonal character; it is Mr. Booth or Mrs. Oldfield 
not Cato or Andromache: with them the prologue 
poke in his dramatic character, not as Turpius or Acttilius, 
but as prologur. 
With us, he always directs bis ſpeech to the audience, con- 
lidered as in a play-houſe; to pit, box, and gallery : with 
them, he ought, in propriety, to have ſpoken as to a chorus 
of byſtanders, or perſons to bs preſent at the real action: but 
this being in good meaſure inconſiſtent with the deſign of 
the Ke ir perſons ſpoke in their di amatie capacity 
to the audience in its perſonal capacity; which was an irre- 
gularity that either the good fortune, or the good ſenſe, of 
moderns, have freed them from, | | 
They had three kinds of prologues ; the firſt d ebend, where- 
in the poet delivered the argument of the piece; the ſecond 
Tu54TiF”, wherein the poet recommended - himſelf, or his 
piece, to the people; the third 4rapmpr3-, wherein objections 
were obviated, c. | 4 Fact a 
PROLONGED face. See the article Facs. 
PROLUSION, Por ust, in literature, a term applied to 
certain pieces, or compoſitions, made previouſly to others, 
by way of prelude or exerciſe, Rt 
iomedes calls the culex of Virgil, and his other — ng pro- 
Infions ; becauſe written before the great ones.— 


oluftons 

of Strada are very ingenious pieces. The famous 1 FHuet, 
biſhop of Avranches, had all Strada's prolufions by heart. 
PROMETHEUS, in the antient aſtronomy, was the name of 


a a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, now called Hercus 
les, or Engonaſis. © 


PROMISE, in law, is when, upon « valuable conſideration, 


a man binds himſelf, by his word, to do or perfurm ſuch an 
act as is agreed on with another. 1 
PROMONTORY, in geography, a high point of land, or 
rock, projecting out into the ſęea. The extremity of which 
to the ſea-ward is uſually called a cape, or head land. 
PROMOTERS, PxzomoTores, in law, thoſe perſons, who, 
in popular and penal actions, do proſecute offenders in their 
name and the king's; and are intitled to part of che fines and 


enalties for their pains. 
Sir Tho. Smith obſerves, that prometers belon 
e calls them, 
turbidum hominum genus, 3 Inſt. | bs 


THF b / 
heſe, among the Romans, were called guadruplatoret, or 
delatores ; in Engliſh alſo, informers. ' 
| chiefly to the 
exchequer, and king's bench. My lord Cok 
PROMPT payment, ready money. See PAYMENT. | 
In many caſes there is a diſcount for prompt payment. 


PROMT ER, in the drama, an officer poſted bthind the ſcenes, 


whole buſineſs is to watch attentively the actors ſpeaking on 
the Niage, in order to ſuggeſt and put them forward, when at 
a ſtand, to correct them when amiſs, &c..in their parts. 
1 PROMULGED, PROMULGATvVUs, ſome» 
ting publiſbed, or,proclaimed. ' : 
6 Io thi ſenſe we ſay, theJewiſh law was promulgated by Moſes 3 
the ee er of the new law was chiefly effected by the 


ol. II, Wagna ” be approved of by the higher. 


| a church, palace, or other * building. 
3 


ſſary part. With us, the 


and diſciples. | | 
PRONAOS, f,, in the antient architecture, a porch to 
| PRO- 


i 
| 


— 


— 


—— — ——— 


— —— A” 


— — — 


PRO. 


PRONATION, among anatomiſts. The radius of the arm 
has two kinds of motions ; the one called pronation, the other 
ſupination. oy a* 
Pronation ® is that whereby the palm of the hand is turned 

downwards : the oppoſite motion hereto, is called ſupination, 
whereby the back of the hand is downwards. ; 

The word is formed from the Latin proxur, prone; that which 

lies on the foreſide, or with the face downwards. | 

M. Wi dow hs lately advanced, that the pronation and ſu- 

- pination of the hand are not effected ſolely by the motion ot 
the radius z but that the cubitus, in moſt caſes, contributes 
equally thereto ; and that both theſe bones uſually move at 
the ſame time. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p. 36 
There are peculiar muſcles, the pronation is effected, 
called - renators.— The radius bas alſo two other mufcles, called 
fi inators, which have an oppoſite effect. See SUPINATOR. | 
ONATORS; ProwaToOREs, in anatomy, two muſcles of 
the radius, which ſerve to turn the palm of the hand down- 

wards. 


They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of rotundus and gu- 
dratus 


PaomATOR radii quadratus, or brevis, riſes broad and fleſhy, 
from the lower and inner 2 of the ulna; and, paſſing tranſ 
verſly over the ligament that joins the radius to the ulna, is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the radius, 
which it helps to pull inwardly ; together with the 
PRONATOR radii retundus, or teres, à muſcle which riſes fleſhy, 
from the internal extuberance of the os humeri, where thoſe |. 
bending the carpus and fingers do ariſe ; and, firmly adhering 
to the flexor carpi radialis, deſcends obliquely downwards to its 
- eſhy inſertion a little above the radius, in the middle exter- 
nally. Its uſe is, to move the radius and palm inwards. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 27. fg. 2. n. 15. 
PRONOUN, PRONOMEN, in grammar, a part of ſpeech uſed 

in licu of a noun, or name. ü 
Whence the denomination; from pro, and nomen; q. d. fer- 

noun, or name. 

As it would have been diſagreeable to have been always repeat- 
ing the ſame name; there are words invented in all languages, 
called pronouns, 5to ſave the neceflity thereof, and to ſtand in 

the place of names: as I, thou, he, &c. | 
As nouns are the marks or ſigns of things, are the 

figns of nouns —Father Buffer, however, ſhews, that pro- 
nouns are real nouns or nimes; and that all the difference be- 
- tween what the graminarians call nouns, and proneuns, is, that 
the former are more particular, and the latter more general. 
{ n becauſe uſed in the place of parti- 
-cular nouns: indeed, ſometimes they do not fill the place of 
—— but need other words to aſſiſt them, to expreſs 

the object ſpoken of: ſuch, e. gr. are, who, whoever, &c. 
.- which do not expreſs any determinate object whereof a thing 

may be affirmed, unleſs accompanied with another word, eſpe- 

cially a verb: as, whoever labours, deſerves a reward. 

Theſe father Buffier calls incomplete pronguns, to diſtinguiſh 

„ AI expreſs an object completely: as, J, 

thou, Be, OC. - | 

The grammarians ordinarily diſtinguiſh into four 
Claſſes, with regard - _ — e, m formation, 
Sc. viz. pronouns per ſonal, relative, poſſeſſrve, and demon/tra- 
- five; to hich may de added, — . — onouns, of | 
erſonal PRONOUNS are thoſe uſed in lieu of names of parti- 
cular : ſuch are, J, thou, be, we, ye, they. 


Pronouns relative, which Buffier calls modi ficative, or deter- PRONUNCIATION' is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt part of rhe- 


' minative, ate thoſe placed after nouns, with which they have 
. 2 e eee ſuch are, 
qui, tobo, that, &c. i 
Prxonou Ns poſſeſſive are thoſe which 3 
rnd Los per hg n &c. 
Theſe are pure adjectives, and only differ from the reſt by 
che relation they bear to pronewns, whence they are derived, 
7 by ſome particular inflexions which they have in ſome 
Paonounis daimfrener, thoſe which ferve to indicate of point 
out the ſubject ſpoken of : as, this, thoſe, &c. | 
Pzonovns indefinite are thoſe which expreſs their ſubje& inde- 


— 


terminately : as, whoever, any, &. Theſe coincide with wha: | 


F. Buffier calls incomplete pronouns. | 
Pronouns wie likewiſe divided into ſubfantive and adjective.— 


f To the firſt belong, J, thou, be ; to the ſecond, my, mine, who, | 


_ what, &c. | „err e, 
Pronouns may alſo be conſidered in two ftates : the firſt, o 
foregoing ſtate, as /, we ; the ſecond, or following 'one, as 


me, us. | | : 
PRONOUNCING, Pao ro, in painting, the mark 
- ing and exprefling the parts of all kinds of bodies with that 
| ee of force neceſſary to make them more or leſs diſtinct 
Thus the painters, in ſpeaking of a piece, ſay, theſe or theſe 


rts are well pronounced z which is a rical way of 
a ing: 28 we ſay, that a man who talks well, has a 


of orthography. 


Tpbe French is 


verſe they pronounce all. | 


what each poſſeſſes, | 


NRO 


manner of articulating, or ſounding, the words 
repreſented to the eye by writing, and © 
From the definition it would ſeem, that the pronunc;..: 
only the image of the orthography = but as we pron ation wen 
we write, and only write to expreſs what we _— beo 
more juſt to lay down the pronunciation as the rule nin 
Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult article of: . 
ten grammar: in effect, a book only expreſſing elf N 
eyes in a matter that wholly concerns the eat: . de 
ſeems next akin to that of teaching the blind to EN Cle 
colours, 
Hence it is, that there is no part ſo deſective in the 
as that of the pronunciation: for the writer has f; 
term whereby to give the reader an idea of the found te 
expreſs: for want of a proper term, therefore, he & on 
ſubſtitutes a vicious or precarious one. "ently 
Thus the French grammarians frequently tell yy, thi 
vowels a, e, i, &c. are pronounced, in F rench, the fame te 
Latin; never conſidering, that there is not any know LY 
determinate pronunciation of the Latin; but each nation = 
pronounces the Roman characters in the Latin, the "Bow. 
pronounces thoſe ſame charadher in its own hes The 
the Latin cœcus is pronounced, by the Enoliſh oj 
the Italians, — dee. / pt, fete; ad, 
ence it appears, that the relation between ſounds 28d ca. 
racters, as. well as between things and words, is » 
wary ned national. yo yy Ry 
» Plato ſeems of a con inion, and 
natural relation between 8 — things "perry > 
there is 2 natural relation between the ſigns made by mute, 
and the things they would intimate: ſo that, according w 
Plato, to every ſeveral word there muſt be a ſeveral motion g 
the mouth relative to the action expreſſed by the word. 
Whether or no there might be ſuch a thing in the primiin 
language, we dare not undertake to ſay ; but, it is certain, ſuch 
a relation would require a facility of contortions in the mouth 
to which we are ſtrangers. 
To give a juſt and preciſe idea of the pronunciation of a ly 
guage, it ſeems neceſſary to fix, as nearly as poſſible, all ty 
veral ſounds 0 of in the pronunciation of that languy:: 
this Mr. Lodwick has done, in bis attempt towards an un 
yerſal alphabet, where he enumerates forty · three ſeveral imple 
ſounds (ſome of them, indeed, to the Engliſh ks 
) ; and F. Buffer, who gives thirty- three ſeveral found 
in the French tongue, twenty-nine in the Italian, thirty inde 
German, twenty-two in the Spaniſh, and twenty-four in te 


Engliſh. 
with a difficulty in 

ciation, from which moſt others are free; — 
this, that moſt of their words have two different prounde 
tions ʒ the one in common proſe, the other in verſe. 

In proſe, e. gr. they omit the pronunciation of the find: 
the plural of nouns, and of the t in the third perſon of the 
plural of verbs, and of ſeveral other final conſonants; but 


— 


Thus, in d puoi bon reveiller mes muſes endoymie: ? the find! 
of muſes is pronounced z and in mille & mille douceer! j ſa 
blent attachts, the t of ſemblent is to be pronounced. 

Add to this, that in proſe they ſoften the ſound of a greats 
ny words; pronouncing crazre for croire: but in poetry de 
genuine pronunciation is retained. | 
toric, which conſiſts in regulating and varying the voice ul 
geſture agreeably to the matter and words; ſo as more eff 
— Ay perſuade and touch the hearers. 2 
The pronunciation is of ſuch importance, that Demolidens 
called it the firſt, the ſecond, and the third part of i 
quence. ' h 
Quintilian defines the pronunciation, vocis, 
poris moderatio cum venuſfate; a decent, 5 

managing the voice, re, and action, o . 
Cicero ſomewhere calls it, quedem corporis eloquentia, 1 
tain eloquence of the body; and in gs place, ſerm® 
. is, langu or (| | h of the . f F , 
5 * . with what we otherwiſe call aa 
Some writers, particularly Mr. Henley, confound i 103 
elocution, which is a very different thing. That auen 8 
he ſtyles himſelf re/torer of the antient elocution, Mean 
antient pronunciation. 5 N 
There are three things which come under the n 
wy memory, voice, and geſture. See each under its proe 

. a f 05 "i te 
Augustus, to avoid' being batked by his memory, u 
ſame time ſave the trouble of — 2 off by beat, 1 
rangue from a writing; as we are told by 1/10 an cut 

oN lo, in painting. See the article ProNOV wo 

PROOF, ProBAmo, in arithmetic, an operation "nd aft 
; the truth and juftneſs of a calculation is examined 


of > 


PRONUNCIATION, PronNuNTIATIO, in- 1 whe 
wo > | *r by | k ; , 


tained. 8 $4 N 

. = » a bo" | . thus 
The proper proof is always by the contrary rule? (cf 

traction is the proef of . and multiplicat jon of 


% 


wv 
PrOOF, 


PRO 


2 Table to make miſtakes; for all the rules and operations 
being built on demon 


itude. | 
5 g hen, does not confirm the rule, but only ſhews 


or no we have applied it right. 
; logic, 0 
1 — the truth of any thing. 
French law, a literal proof, or proof in writing, called 
probatio mortua, is preterable to a teſtimonial, 
viva voce, by witnefles.- The ordonnance de Moulins 
by witneſſes for loans of above 1000 livres. 
was antiently CY our — 
i : viz. by duel or combat, fire, water, Oc. 
ef by red-hot a was very frequent: the accuſed, to 
Tro lf was here obliged to make an oath, as he touched 
pay The formula, ceremonies, prayers, &c. made on 
22 hoy are ſtill extant in the notes at the end of the 
-ularies of Charlemagne. 3 
This cuſtom was abrogated by the emperor Frederic; b 4 i 
gill obtains in Mingrelia; as we are told by Lamberti, in his 
relation inſerted in Thevenot's voyages. 1 
If they cannot have proof of a crime, 2 croſs is laid at the 
of a caldron full of boiling water, out of which the 
accuſed is obliged to fetch it with his naked hand and arm : 
this done, the arm is put up in a bag, tied, and ſealed, and 
three days after opened ; when, if there be no marks of the 
burn or ſcald, the accuſed is declared innocent. 
In the kingdom of Siam, to have proof of a crime, the party 
1s obliged to waſh his hands in boiling oil, or to walk on 
ing coals; from either of which he muſt come out un- 
be reputed innocent. 
_— dap ablign the two contending parties to plunge 
under water; and he who ſtays there longeſt, gains the cauſe; 
and ſometimes to ſwallow a grain of rice, pr 


ments, 
By 


00 
= es all proof 
The proof of crimes 
ſtors 


epared and charm- 
ed by their doctors: he who is able to ſwallow it, is declared 
innocent, and carried home in triumph ; and the accuſer pu- 
niſhed.- This looks like an imitation of what was done among 
the Jews to have proof of adulter. | 
The proof by combat is likewiſe ſaid to ſubſiſt among the 

ingrelians. | 

morden TiO, PRoPAGAT1o, the act of multiplying 

the kind, or of producing the like in the way of natural ge- 


Some plants are only propagated by ſowing, as wheat, pop- 


pies, &c. The reaſon is, that the ſtem in theſe plants withers| 


and dies away; and Conſequently is incapable of being planted : 
and as to — the whole force and virtue thereof paſſes 


into the ear, or ſpica, which being the uſeful part of the} 


t. exhauſts the whole. = 
dome kinds of plants are propagated by the roots, as the ane- 
monies, &c, which caſe there is a conſiderable ſtock of 
ſeminal or ſpermatic virtue till reſerved in the root, ſo as to 
be in a condition for ſhooting new fibres upon any favourable 
dometimes a branch lopped off, and ſet in the ground, ſhall 
ſhoot into a new plant; as we ſee in the willow, vine, poplar, 


&c, and ſometimes a truncheon ſhall do the fame. In this 
caſe, the plants being of a very porous texture, readily imbibe 
nouriſhment, and take root.— This method of propagation is 


particularly remarkable in the vine, any part of which, put 
any how in the ground, will become a plant, The little chips 
of elm are faid to do the Tame. © 
When a branch, or arm of a vine, thoots too great a length, 
or withers towards the extreme, or grows too ſmall to feed its 
&'apes, it is uſual to cut pieces of it off, and put them in the 
= which readily grow into thriving plants. 

ay, ſometimes to bring up young plants, and make them 
gow and advance the faſter, eſpecially lemon, orange, a | 
cton-trees, they paſs a branch or ſhoot of an old tree, wi. .- 
out cutting it off, through an aperture of a veſſel filled with 
bod earth; upon which, the pores opening by the moiſture 


with food both from the earth and the parent plant, 
grow at a great rate, and are ſoon in a condition to be ſeparated 
wer the parent, and ſhift for themſelves. Laſtly, plants are 
ometimes alſo propagated by bulbs. | Ms 

» PROPRIUM, ſomething naturally and eſſentially be- 


ROPER 
longing to an . bs” 
* Gelees, aſter Porphyry, diſtinguiſh four kinds 
fo P*r5, or modes of propriety, which are expreſſed in the 
fr, © verſe. —E/t medicus, bipes, caneſcens, riſibils{que. 
2 fn 10 called P ROPRIUM prime mode, is what agrees to 
e ſpecies, but not to all the individuals : this they call 
* „ni. — As, to be a geometrician, a phy fician, a 
Cc. which are things proper to man : but not to all 


* 0 4 Fror zin ſecunde modo, is what agrees to the 


c. denotes the mediums, or argu- | 


n roots preſently burſt forth, which, being fur-| 


PRO 


non ſoli.— Thus, to have two feet is pr to a man 
but is — proper to a bird. proper , 


The laſt, and higheſt, Paoralun guarte mods, is that which 
| alone agrees to one kind, to all the individuals thereof, and at 
all times; omni, ſoli, & ſemper.— Thus, the faculty of laugh- 
ing is proper to man, of neighing to horſes, &c. And it is this 
that Porphyry calls the true proper. 
The firſt three ſpecies are only accidents of the fifth vulgar 
redicable, to which they directly belong. = 
agreeing to every individual, or ſub- 
y ſpecies, in ſuch manner as to be 


e fourth is an univerſal 
ject of predication of an 
always found abſolutely in the ſpecies alone, but not at every 
determinate time: thus man a ohe is natural'y riſib e; not that 
he is always laughing, but that he has the faculty of laughing 
at all times, 

PRoPER, in reſpe& of words, denotes their immediate and 
2 ſignification, or that directly and peculiarly attached 
to them. 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to figurative, and me- 
taphorical. | 


PROPER is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, to denote ſomething that 
is uſually found in things: as, their particular or ſpecihc vis- 


tues, &c, 
22 ſenſe we ſay, magnanimity is the proper virtue of 
eroes. 
PROPER is alſo uſed for the natural 
ceed in a thing, 
In which ſenſe we ſay, people of a hot vigorous temperament 
are proper for the army; the cold and phlegmatic ate proper 
for ſtudy. The Romans became leſs proper for war, in pro- 
portion as they grew more learned and polite. 
PROPER, in grammar, is alſo zpplied to nouns or names, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. 
Man is the appellative, Peter the proper name. 
The 1 name among Chriſtians is that impoſed at baptiſm, 
See NAME, and BapTi1smM, 
PROPER fraction is ſuch an one whoſe numerator is leſs than 
its denominator, | 
Such is 4, or f, which is really leſs than unity; and there- 
fore, properly ſpeaking, is a fraction. See FRAcT10N. 
PRoPER, in 4 civil juriſprudence, is uſed in oppoſition to 
acquired, for an inheritance derived by dire& or collateral 
ſucc:flion, x 
By the French laws, a teſtator can only diſpoſe of one-fifth 
his proper effects; the paternal relations inherit the paternal 
propria, and the maternal the maternal. ones: ſo that pro- 
rw always return to the line whence they proceed. 
e origin of the law, which fixes this difference between 


qualities neceſſary to ſuc- 


per goods and acqueſts, is not known; neither the Greeks 
nor —— having ever made any ſuch diſtinction. | 


Indeed it ſeems founded on this principle of natural equity, 
that men are uſually defirous to preſerve and attach to their 
family the goods which they have received from their fore- 
fathers, and to tranſmit them to thoſe deſcending from the 
ſame ſtock. | ; 
PRoPER ſometimes alſo ſtands as a reduplicative, ſerving to 
mark or deſign a thing more expreſly and formally. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, Feſus Chtiſt came to redeem the world 
in his proper perſon. The king did ſuch and ſuch a thing of 
his own proper motion. ö | | 
PROPER motion. See the article Mor ion. 
PROPER = See the article OsJgcr. . 
PROPERTY, or PRxorRIE TV, PRO RIS TAS, that which 
conſtitutes or denominates a thing preper; or it is a particu- 
lar virtue or quality, which nature has beſtowed on ſome- 
NL 1 | * faves, & G 
hus colour is a pr of light; extenſton, iviſi- 
bility, and ant are ties of body. Every 
day diſcovers new properties in the loadſtone. 
PROPERTY, or PROPRIETY, in law, denotes dominion, or the 
higheſt right a man can have to a thing; and ſuch as no- 
ways depends on any other man's OT 
In this ſenſe, none in our kingdom have the property of any 
lands or tenements, except the king, in right of his crown; 
all other lands being of the nature of fee, and held of the 
king, either Aas or immediately. ; 
Property, or propricty, however, is uſed for that right in 
lands or tenements, which common perſons have; importing 
as much as utile dominium, chough not directum. | 
There are three manners of right or property ; viz. property 
abſolute, property qualified, and property poſleſſory. _. . 
Incutabents have not the proprietyof benefices tney have only the 
enjoyment thereof. The monks have a long time diſputed whe- 
ther they had 2 the bread they eat, or only the uſe? 
One may give the [propriety of an eſtate, yet reſerve the uſy- 


Pectes, but agrees likewiſe to another; which they call 


' 


fruit; in which-cale, by the death of the uſufructuary, the 
uſufruit is conſolidated to the preprie x. 
19 | PROPHECY, 
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PROPHECY, TIIpognrie, a prediction, made by divine inſpi- 
ration. 
A late author obſerves, that the Chriſtians have this in com- 
mon with he pagan, that they equally build their religions 
propbe tvination. . i 
He a DE hes divination was an art learnt by the Romans in 


ſchools, or under diſcipline z as the Jews did propheſymg in the | 


ſchools and coll the prophets. 
In theſe — he armed Dodwell obſerves, the candi- 
dates for prophecy were taught the rules of divination practiſed 
by the heathens ; who were in poſſeſſion of the art long be- 
- fore them. It is added, Gar the giſt of propa wn 
occaſional thing, but a conſtant and ſtanding matter of fact; 
and ſome think, they have diſcovered an eſtabliſhment of an 
order of prophets in the Old Teſtament, in analogy to the 
heathen diviners. 
This is certain, from many paſſages of Scripture, that there were 
_ great numbers of prophets among them, who not only exerciſed 
their talents in matters of government and religion, but even | 
in the diſcovery of loſt goods, and in telling of fortunes. 
One ot the greateſt difficulties in Chriſtianity turns upon the 
manner of completion of the Scripture-prophecies. In the pro- 
of the Old Teſtament are frequent predictions of the Meſ- 
: which the writers of the New 8 urge to the Jews | 
and heathens as fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt ; and on this principle 
evineethe truth of his miſſion : but theſe texts, thus urged from 
the Old, in the New Teſtament, are ſometimes not to be now 
found in the Old; and at other times are not urged in the New 
in the literal and obvious ſenſe which they ſeem to bear in the 
Old: whence moſt of the Chriſtian commentators, divines, 
and critics, antient — modern, judge hom Ol be applied in a 
-fecondary, typical, allegorical, or myKica . 

, — 4 St. Matthow after an account of the conception 
of the Virgin, and the birth-of Jeſus, ſays, * All this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet, 
% ſaying, Bebold, a virgin ſhall be with child, and ſhall bring 

4 forth a ſon, and Mall call his name Emmanuel.“ But the | 
words, as they ſtand in Ifaiah, whence they are ſuppoſed to be 
taken, do, in their obvious and literal ſenſe, relate to a young 
woman who was to bring forth a child in the days of Abaz; * 
1 the context, and as is owned by Grotius, Huetius, 
aſtalio, Curcellzus, Epiſcopius, Hammond, Simon, Le 
Clerc, EL:imy, Ser. | | — 1 
This. pfophe:y, then, not being fulfilled in Jeſus, in — 
mary, literal, or obvious ſenſe of the words, is ſuppoſed, like 
the other prophecies cited by the apoſtles, to be fulfilled in a fe- 
condary, typical, or allegorical ſenſe ; i. c. this prophecy, which 
was firſt literally fulfilled by the birth of the pr. 's ſon in the 
time of Ahaz, was again fulfilled by the birth of Jeſus, as be- 
ec ö 
icher by the prophet, or by God, who directed the prophet's 


8 ius obſerves this to be the cafe in moſt, if not all the pro- 
phecies and citations quoted from the Old in the New Teſta- 
ment; and Dodwell, with Sir John Marſham, refer even the 
famous prophecy in Daniel, about the ſeventy weeks, to the 
time of Antiochus Epip z ſhewing, that the expreſſions 
taken thence by Chrift, and urge by Ah piping Go 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, have only, in a ſe- 
«condary ſenſe, a reſpe& to that deftruftion. #4 


And even that famous | n pro- 
raiſe up unto thee, like unto me; 


ophecy in the Pen 
% phet will the Lord up u - 
„ to him ſhall ye bearken; which St. Luke refers to as 


ſpoken of Jeſus Chriſt ; is, by Simon, Grotius, Stillingfleet, | 


&c. underſtood to fignify, in its immediate ſenſe, a promiſe of 
a ſucceſſion of prophets; | 3 | 

It is allowed, then, —4 applied the prophecies which 
they quote from the Old Teftament, in a typical ſenſe ; but, 
unhappily, the rules wh they quoted are loſt. Dr. 
Stanhope laments the loſs of the Jewiſh traditions of rules for 
Interpreting Scripture received among the rabbins, and followed 
dy the a But this loſs, Surenhuſius, Hebrew profeſſor 
at Amſterdam, thinks he has retrieved from the Jewiſh Tal- 
mud, and the antient Jewiſh commentaries ; and has accord- 


aue publiſhed to the world the rutes whereby the apoſttes| 


the Old Teſtament, 


But the truth is, theſe rules are too precarious, firained, and| 


unnatural, to gain much credit. See QUoT ATION. 
Mr. Whiſton eondemns all | 
2 ol the Old Teſtament cited in the New, as weak, en 
Haſtic, Ic. and adds, that if a double ſenſe of the prophecies 
de allowed, and there be no other method of ſhewing their 


completion, than by applying them ſecondarily and typically | 


to our Lord, after having been in their firſt and primary intan- |. 
tion long ago fulfilled in the times of the Old Teſtament, we 
: Joſe all the real advan 


of the antient prophecies, as to the 
- Provis of Chriſtianity, | F 
fe therefore ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition thereto : he 

- owns, that taking the preſent text of. the Old Teſtament for 
genuine, it is i le to ind the apoſtles citations of the 
2 of the Old Teſtament on any other than the allegori- 

tal foundation ; and therefore, to ſolve the difficulty, he is forced 
to have recourſe to a ſuppoſition contrary to the ſenſe of all 


univerſal] gy of the Hebrew, a corrupted copy of the 
The diſ 


tion is incredible, and ita ſi 


PROPHET , PxornnT aA, Tigepnrug, — inſpired byGol 


. viz. Hoſea, 


The Jews only reckon three greater prophets : Daniel 
clude; as no more to be bab among te re 


ical explanation of the pro-| 

| + times, given to poets. 
PROPHETICAL types. See the article TYPE. 4 
PROPHYLACTICE, Ipopuaexrimn, that part of * i 


PROPITIATION, in religion, a ſacrifice offered u 6 


fices 
and extraordinary ones offered by particular perſans 8 


writers before him, viz, that the text of the Old 


PRO 


Teſtament has been 
by the Jews. eee the pet 


is hypotheſis is, that the apoſtles made their ; 
the Old Teſtament rightly and truly fromthe Septuagin” out of 
which in their time was in vulgar uſe, and exaQtly a ö 
the Hebrew original ; and that, as they made exaQ — 
ſo they argued juſtly and logically from dhe obvious aft 
ſenſe of the ſaid tions, as they then ſtood in te Old 
ment: but that, ſince their times, both the Hebrew and 4. 
gint copies of the Old Teſtament have been ſo greatly dran. 
and fo many apparent diſorders and diſlocations wh an 
therein, as to occaſion many remarkable differences ang; — 
ſiſtencies between the Old and New Teſtament in reſpec 
words and ſenſe of thoſe quotations. See SEPTUAGINT, to 
As to the manner wherein theſe corruptions were int 
he ſays, the Jews, in the ſecond century, greatly c 
altered both the Hebrew and Septuagint, ef] pecially in the _ 
phecies cited by che apoſtles, to make their reaſoning apps.” 
concluſive: that, in the third century, they put into (ink 
hand one of theſe corrupted copies of the ; ; which 
Origen miſtaking for genuine, inſerted in his He and th 
brought into the church a corrupted copy of the Sept 
and in the end of the fourth century, the Jews m: 


the hands of the Chriſtians, who, till then, hat bee! dug 


Hebrew Old Teſtament. 

** * go NI Old and NewT 
in ts the ſaid quotations, he contends, has 

tween the genuine text of the Old Teſtament —— 
exiſting), but only between the preſent corrupted text of de 
Old and New Teflament : and therefore, tojuſti the reaſoning 
of the apoftles, he propoſes to reſtore the text x the Old Tad 


ment, a it ſtood before the days of Origen, and a it ſtood i 


the days of the apoſtles ; from which te thus reftored 
2 Sober — — N — 
R. juſtly and logically, from the Old Teſtament. 
ut this ſcheme of accompliſhing prophecies labours under ii. 
ficulties at leaſt as great rnd | ſcaeme. Its founts 
re, from firſt to lat, pre- 
carious. In effeR, it is inconceivable, that the Old Teh 
ſhould be ſo corrupted ; and it may even he made 
the Hebrew and Septuagint diſagreed in the time: 
files: add to this, that the means whereby he propoſes to tilt 
the true text, will never anſwer that end ; nor has he bim 
from all, the means he is yet paſſeſſed of, been able to nm 
one prophetical citation, ſo as to make that ſeem lien, 
which before only ſeemed allegorically applied. 


appear, that 
of the apo- 


with the knowlege of future events; 
clare his laws, his will, &c. to the world. 
® The word is derived from the Greek po, and 9@7%, faid; of 
ent, I ſay: whence alſo the Latins derive their fatu,, ſpokes 
Among the canonical books are thoſe of fixteen prophet; bo 
of which — axon the greater ts, viz. lakh, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; ſo called from the length « 
extent of their writings, which exceed thoſe of the othen; 
oel, Amos, Qbagiah, Jonah Micah, Nalun, 
ggai, Zachariah, and alachi; who are call 
prophets, from the ſhortneſs of their writings. 


commitkoned io d. 


Habakkuk, 
the l 


vid; not but that both the one and the other foretold mu 
important apps but becauſe their manner of life dur 
rt py of other prophets ; David being a king 1 
a peer. 9 * 

In the Greek church, the leffer prophets are placed in ori 
before the great ones ; apparent] 2 many of the kit 
prophets are more antient than the ter. 

Among the Greeks, too, Daniel is ranked amon the lle 
prophets.—In the 4 chapter of Eccleſiaſticus, Iſdiab i fr 
ticularly called * prophet; both on account of d 


Fe did hings he fotetold, and magnificent manner Win 
Spinoſa ſays, the ſeveral prophets propheſied according to 


reſpective humours: Jeremiah, e. gr, melancholy, * 
cy with the mies of life pa deſied noching but ui 
Dacier obſerves, that, among the antients, the name ff 
ſometimes given to prophets; as that of prophet u, # 


medicine which directs the preventing or preferving 


eaſes. 


aſſwyage his wrath, and render him propitious. wm 
4 WITS "there were both 4 — and e 
ocauſts, &c, offered by way of tha 2 4 | 


any crime, by way of propitiation,. ©. bl 
If it were a — of een they offered eh 
if done wittingly, they offered a ſheep: for the pool, 
turtles was enjoined as a propitiation. df 
The Romiſh church believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice ©. 


% 


"SK UV 


n for the living 
— no propitiat on, 
cro(s. | 
ives the name to a ſolemn feaſt among the 

—— tenth of the month Tiſti, which is 

ſeventh month, and anſwers to our September. 
— inſtituted to preſerve the memory of the pardon pro- 
it "heir foretathers by Moſes on the part of God; who 
— the puniſhment due for their worſhip of the 


en cal 


but chat one offered by Jeſus Chriſt 


f. "oF a 
gold v., among the ſews, was the cover or lid of 
Ph = m_— —— which was lined both within and 


vithoutide with plates of gold ; infomuch that there was no 


wood to be ſeen 
ves as cake 


dom it to have been one piece of maſſive gold. 
ims ſpread their wings over the prepitiatory. 
= — a type or figure of Chriſt, whom St. Paul 
* 2 ordained from all ages. : 
LAM, PROPLASMA, Il;oTaz9/e, is fometimes uſed for 
FR mould, wherein any metal or ſoft matter, which will after- 
p row bard, is caſt. 


—_—_ a © RV 


ing things in. 
rl Ilie ves, a 
ing li ne 
— rarer wget crannies of their hives, to keep out the co 


air, Cc. | 1 
8 propolis is a friable matter by ſome eſteemed ſovereign in 
— 4 netves. It is alſo uſed to make holes in abſceſſes ; 


and being heated on the fire, its vapour is received for inve- 


it. AM 


thick yellow odorous ſubſtance, ſmell- 
d 


1070 TON, paorok rio, in arithmetic, the identity or 
{militude of two ratio's. | 
Hence quantities that bave the 


+ i $. > £ Books! 


ſame ratio between them, are 


> = 
N = 


de to 4, a8 30 to 15 A, B, C, D, and 8, 47 30, and I 5, Are 
ſaid to be in proportion, or are ſimply called proporttonals. 
Proportion is frequently confounded with ratio; yet have the 
two, in reality, very different ideas, which ought by all means 
to be diſtinguiſhed. + Dn. - 

Ratio in, properly, that relation or habitude of two things, 
which determines the quantity of one from the quantity of an- 


ad. 
. 
1 
ndr 
ple · 
ment 
, that 


ira ntio of 5 and 10 is 2 3 the ratio of 12 and 24 13'2; | 
mil on is the ſameneſs or likeneſs of two ſuch relations: 
kn thus, the relations between 5 and 10, and 12 and 24, being 
th the ſame, or equal; the four terms are ſaid to be in proportion. 
* Hence ratio exiſts between two numbers; but proportion re- 
760 quires at Jeaſt three. i 
wt Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two ratio's; 
when compared together; as ratio is of two quantities. 
1116 Proportion again is frequently confounded with progreſſion. In 
pole eſe(t, the two often coincide ; the difference berween them | 
** only conſiſting in this, that progreſſion is a particular ſpecies of 
ind preportian, wherein the ſecond of the three terms is a mean 
7 * jroert;onal between the other two, or has the ſame ratio to 
N the third, which the firſt has to the ſecond. | 
F ret Add to this, that proportion is confined to three terms, but 
cal progrethon goes on to infiniry | (ſo that progteſſion is a ſeries or 
a continuation: of proportions) ; and that in four terms, 3, 6, 
the * 12, 24, proportion is only between the two couples 3 and 6, 
nan De and 12 and 24 but progreſſion is between all the four 
terms, | | 1322 | 
een is Cid to be continual, when the conſequent of the 
1 felt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecond ; as, if 
18 Zbeto 6, as 6 10 12. | IEP 
in ls Lhe proportion is ſaid to be diſcrete, or interrupted, when the 
the (ft conſequent of the firſt ratio differs from the antecedent of the 
ſecond ;; as, if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. 0 
de lr tin, again, is eicher ſaid to be arithmetical, or geome- 
iah ü r- incal; as the ratio's are. k BY 
"tf i hmetical ProPoR TION is che equality of two or more arith- | 
ir where metical ratios, or the equality of difference between three or 
note ſeveral quantities. 3 
_ Thus, , 2, 3, and 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, are in arithmetical 
nd A oriton ; becauſe there is the ſame difference betwixt the 
» hut ml Ne ped; which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 33 or 2,to 5, 


Jenn dave the ſame ratio to the next, as the firſt has to 
K ond ; the terms are ſaid to be in continual arithmetical 
1 a5 5, 7, 9, 12, 15 | | 
wee 0 between any two terms 
yay ; the terms are ſaid to be in arithmetical proportion 5 
; 03 interrupted; as where 2:5: :6: 90 the ratio's of 5 
105 8 different from that of 2 and e 
nes of more than fout 
m an arithmetical prog 
' Uthree numbers 
n extremes is e * 
Db 11; the ſum of 
ce we have a r 


ing the 
5 is 1 


L. I. 


reſſion: See PROGRESSION: 
be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum of 


3 and 11 is equal to twice 73 viz. 14. 

ule for finding a mean arithmetical propor- 
ween two given numbers ; half the ſum of the two 
mean required : thus, half the ſum of 11 and 3, viz. 
* 124, CA. . 


— 


and the dead. The reformed churches | 


mOPLASTICE, Urerhactun, the art of making moulds, for 


arly akin to wax; wherewith the bers ſtop |, 


lad to be proportional; c. gr. if A be to B, as C to D; or 8 


other, without the intervention of any third: thus we ſay, the | 


differ from that of any | 


terms in arithmetical proportion, | 


qual to double the middle term: thus, in 3, 


boo 

2. If four numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ful of 
the extremes is equal to the ſum of the middle terms: thus, 
n2:3:4:5; the ſum of 5 and 2 is equal to the ſum of 3 
and 4, viz. 7. 

Hence, four terms in 4rithmetical 


tional, if taken javerſly, 5: 4: 
4:3 83 or 2 and alternate ly, thus, 5: 3: 4 : 2. 
3. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to other 
two, the leſs to the leſs, Ec. their difference is in a duplicate 
ratio, i. e. double that of the reſpeQive parts added: thus, if 
to 3: 5 be added 7:9, the ſums are 10: 14 ; whoſe differ- 
ence 4, is double the difference of 3: 5, or 7:9. And if to 
this ſum you add other two, the akeeee of the laſt ſum will 
be triple the ſum of the firſt two, and ſo on. 
If two arithmetical proportionals be ſubtracted from two others 
in the ſame ratio, the leſs from the leſs, &c. the arithmetical 
rativ of the remainder is o. Thus, from 9:7 taking 5: 3, 
the remainders are 4, 4: | 
Hence, if arithmetical proportiondls be multiplied by the ſame 
number, the difference of their products will contain the firſt 
differetice as oft as the multiplier contains unity : thus, 3: 5, 
multiplied by 4, produce 12, 20, whoſe difference 8 is equal 
to 4 times 2, the difference of 3 and 5. | | 
4. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to, or 
multiplied by, other two in another ratio of the ſame kind, leſs 
by leſs, &c. the ſums are in a ratio which is the ſum of the 
ratio's added or multiplied : thus 2: 4 and 4: 9 being added, 
the ſums are 5: 13, whoſe difference is 8, the ſum of 2 and 
6, the differences of the numbers given. | 
Geometrical PROPORTION is the quality of two geometrical ra- 
tio's, or compariſons of two couples of quantities. 
Thus 4:8 :: 12 : 24, are in geometrical proportion; the ratio 
of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 24; i. e. 4 is con- 
tained as oſten in 8, as 12 is in 24. Again, 9, 3; 1, are in 
2 proportion, ꝙ being triple of 3, as 3 is of 1. 
f, in a ſeries of terms, there be the ſame ratio between every 
two terms, that there is between the firſt and ſecond ; they are 
ſaid to be continual geometrical proportionals : as 1: 2:4: 8. 
If any two terms have a different ratio from that of the fi-ſt 
and ſecond, they are ſaid to be In a disjun#, or interrupted 
geometrical proportion; as are 2: 4: 3: 63 where2isto 4, as 
3 to 6; but not bas 4 to 3. 5 8 
A ſeries or progreſlion of more than four geometrical propor- 
- Hondls is called a geometrical progreſſion | X 
1. If three quantities be in continual geometrical proportion, the 
product of the two extremes is equal to the ſquare of the mid- 
dle term: thus, in 6: x2::12:: 24, the product of 6 and 
N wy equal to the ſquare of 12; viz. 144. Hence we have a 


ru 5 - 3 4 

2. To find a mean geometrical proportioned! between two num- 
bers, e. gr. 8 and 72; | 
Multiply one of the numbers by the other, and from the pro- 
duct 576, extract the ſquare foot 24; this will be the mean 


| _—_— 2m | 8 | | 
3. To find a fourth WN to the three given numbers, e. 
ar; 1 12,5; or a third proportional to two given numbers. 
Multiply the ſecond 12 into the third 5, in the firſt cafe; and 
in the latter, multiply the ſecond into itſelf : divide the pro- 
duct by the firſt 3, the quotient 20 is the fourth proportional 
ſought in the one, or the third in the other. | 
The ſolution of this problem is what we populatly call the 
| 5 of proportion, or the golden rule, or rule of three, See 
ULE. | . | 
4. If four numbers be 1 tion, the product 
of the exttemes is equal to the product of the two middle 
terms: thus, in 2: 5: : 4: 10, the product of 10 and 2 is 
equal to that of 5 and 4; viz. 20. Hence, ; 
5. If four numbers repreſented a : 5: : c : be either in arith- 
metical, or geometrical proportion ; they will alſo be in theſame, 
if taken inverſly, via. C: c: :b : u; ot alternately, as 4: c: 1 
543 or alternately and inver ſly, as 4: ö: : c- 42. 
6. If the two terms of a geometrical ratio be added to, or ſub- 
tracted from, other two in the ſame ratio, the l. ſs to or from 
the leſs, e. the ſums or differences are in the ſame ratio: 
thus in 6: 3: 10: 5, where the common ratio is 2; 6 added 
to 10, makes 16, as 3 to 5 makes 8; and 16: 8 is in the ſame 
ratio 48 6: 3, or 10:5, Again, 16 being to 8, 48 6 to 3, 
their differences ro and 5 are in the ſame ratio. 
The teverſe of which propoſition is likewiſe true; viz. if to, 
or from any two numbers be added or ſubtracted other two, if 
their ſums or differences be in the ſame geometrical tatio as 
the firſt two, the numbers added or ſu d are in the ſame 


ratio. Hence, F 
7. If the antecedents, or the conſequents, of to equal gebo- 
metrical wonks FL 6, and 12: 24, be divided by the ſame 33 
in the former caſe,” the quotients x and 4 will have the fame. 
ratioꝰs to the conſequenits, viz, 1: 6: : 4:243 and in the latter: 
the antecedents the ſame ratio to the quotients, viz. 3: 1:: 
e en n en 
8. If the antecedents or conſequents of ſimilar ratio's, 2:6, 
' and'3 :'9, be multiplied by the ſame quantity 6; in the former 
' - caſe the facta 12 and 18 have the ſame ratio to theconſequents, 
'piz.12: 6: :18: 93 and in the latter; the antecedents have 
the ſame ratio to the products, vix. 2: 6:: 319. 
| | 9 T | 9. If 


proportion are fill propor- 
3:2; or alternately, thus, 2: 


F - 


* 


If in a rical roportion 2 :.6 :: 12. : 24, the antece- 
N. de tach del by the ſame number 23 or di- | 
vided by the ſame number 33 in the former caſe, the facta, 


in the latter, the quotients, will be in the ſame proportion; vix | 
6:18 :: 24:72, and 1: 3::4: 12. 4 | 

10. If in a proportion 4: 2 : 10: 5, the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio be to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond to its 
conſequent ; then by compoſition, as t ſum of the antece- | 


We have this notable difference between the thre. x; 
proportion; that from any given number we 
nued arithmetical ſeries increaſing in infinitum, but 

creaſing ; the harmonical is decreaſeable in in 
incr 
Gontra-harmonical PROPOR TION is that relation of 
wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond is to 
of the ſecond and third, as the third to the firſt, 


PRO 


kinds 
a cont. 
not 

wh 


= 


Can 


Sid 


dent and conſequent ofthe firſt ratio is to the antecedent or con- | Thus, 3, 5, 6, are numbers in contra-harmenical propurt 
vent of the firſt, ſo is the ſum of the antecedent and con- becauſe 2:1::6:3 porta, 
ſequent of the ſecond to the antecedent ot conſequent of the To find a mean in contra-harmonical proportion * 
d, wi. e 15:5 & 10 | numbers : divide the ſum of the two ſquared by the ſum a 
11. If in a' proportion 6: 4: : 15 10, 48 the antecedent of | the roots, the quotient is the mean required: thus, the f 
the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the | of the ſquares of 3 and 6, viz. 45, divided by 9, the we 
other to its conſequent ; then, by diviſion, as the difference of the roots, gives 5 ; 
rn ie dhtebadent or conſequents ſo E xtreme and mean ROPOR TION. ExTk Eur. 
is the ditference of the terms of the ſecond ratio to its antecedent Inordinate PROPORTION. InoaDixary, 
or conſequent : viz. 2:4:: 5: 103 or 2 :6 22515 Reciprocal PROPORTION. REcipRoca, 
12. If in a proportion 4: 2:6 3, as the antecedent of the [PROPORTION N equality.  See{ Equality. 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the ſecond | Compoſition of PROPORTION: | Compogrioy, 
to its conſequent; and as the conſequent of the firſt is to | Rule of PROPORTION, IRurx. 
another number $, ſo is the conſequent of the ſecond to an- |Terms of PRopoR TION, J) XATtrm, 
other number 12; viz. 2:8: : 3:12; then will the antece- |PROPORTIQN is alſo uſed for the relation between 


dient of the firſt be to 8, as the antecedent of the ſecond to 12 ; 
vi. 4:8 :: 6: 12, | | ; . 
13. If in a proportion 8: 4: 12: 6, as the antecedent of the | . 
FEA ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the ſecond 

to its conſequent ; and as the conſequent of the firſt is to an- 
other number 16, fo is another W 125 


ber 3 to the antecedent of 
the ſecond; biz. 4: 16 :: 12, then will the antecedent of 
the firſt be to 16, 


as 3 to the conſequent of the ſecond; viz. 
$:16;: 4:6. | evi 
14. Suppoſe any four proportional quantities; viz. 3:6:: 
12 : 24; and any other four proportional quantities, I: 35: 
9 273 if you multiply the ſeveral terms of the latter into 
thoſe of the former, the products will likewiſe be proportions), | 
viz. 3: 18: : 108 : 648. 1 | 
15. It there be ſeveral quantities continually proportional, 
A, B, C, D, Sr. the firſt A is to the third C, in a duplicate 
ratio ; to the fourth D, in a triplicate ratio, &c. of the firſt 
A to the ſecond B. 2 980 
16. If chere be three numbers in continual proportion, the dif- 
ference of the firſt and ſecond will be a mean proportional be- 
tween the difference of the firſt and ſecond term, and the dif- 
ference of the ſecond and third, and the ficft term. 
Harmonical or muſical P&oP0RT10N is athird kind of proportion 
formed out of the other two, thus; of three numbers, - if, 
firſt be to the third as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to 
the difference of the ſecond and third; the three numbers are 
in harmanical propbrtion.. I 
Thus 23 W becauſe 2:6: : 1: 3. So alſo 
four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to the fourth, 
as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the difference of the 
third and fourth. os 
Thus 24: 16 ;: 12 : 9 are harmonical, becauſe24:9::8: 3. 
By continuing the propertional 8 72 in the firſt caſe, there 
e 


of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral parts corre 
each other with an equal augmentation or diminution 
Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or in inlargins ; 


PROPORTION, in law. See PRO RATA, and Ox RR AUD. 
PROPORTION, in architecture, denotes the juſt magnitude ofthe 


. ſeveral parts to the whole; e. gr. of the dimenſions of 2 0. 


obſerves, is in the proportions of the heights of entablatures wih 


PacranTzon is likewiſe underſtood of the 
the diſtance whence they are to be viewed. 
nions on this ſubject: ſome will have it, that the parts out 
that they ought to remain in their natural dimenſions, St 


unequ tl 


pond tg 


or 8 
F. 5 contraſted 
all the reſt ſhall be contrafted in 


is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, 
through all its parts ; ſo that if one line; 
by one third of its length; 
the ſame proportion. 

The making of reduRions of this 


kind is the 
proportional compaſſes. „ 


members of each part of a building, and the relation of th 
lumn, &c, with regard to the ordonnance of the whole bull. 
ing. IN 

One of the greateſt differences architects, M. Perm 


reſpect to the thickneſs of the columns, to which they ar 
always to be accommodated. See ExTABLATURE. 

In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the anten « 
moderns, wherein this proportion is not different; ſome ents 
blatures are even nearly twice as high as others: yet it cu 
tain, this propertion ought of all to be — regulated; 
non of greater importance, as there is none uber 
in a defect is ſooner ſpied, nor any wherein it is more ſhock 


magnitudes of the 
members of architecture, ſtatues, or the like, with rezartt 


The moſt celebrated architects are much divided in their ops 


to be inlarged in proportion to their elevation; and othey 


ariſes an harmonical progreſſion, or ſeries. | STATUE. | 

1. If three or four numbers in harmonical proportion be multi- PRO TON, in painting, is the juſt magnitude of the ſor 

plied or divided by the ſame number; the products, or quo- | ral. members of a hgure, a, groupe, .&c. with regard to ow 

tients, will alſo be in harmonical proportion: thus, if 6, 8, 12, | another, to the whole figure, the groupe, and the inte 

which are harmonical, be divided by 2, the quotients 3, 4, 6, | piece. ; N As to bre⸗ 
are alſo harmonicalʒ and reciprocally their products by 23 viz. | Proportion makes one of the moſt important articles in tber rower, an 


6, 8, 12. = 
* To find an harmonical mean between two numbers given: 
Divide double the product of the two numbers by their ſum, 
the quotient is the mean required; thus, ſuppoſe 3 and 6 the 
extremes, the product of theſe is 18, which doubled, gives 
36 3. this divided by 9 (the ſum of 3 and 6) gives the quotient 


4. Whence 3:4: 6 are harmonical, 


of painting, the principal ſubje& it is employed in being the 


*7 


their artic 
and becau 


human body; for which reaſon; the curious in that art wil 
ue leſs ſee 


not be diſpleaſed: with the following ſcheme of the rules 
laws thereof, | 

By. the way, let it be obſerved, 1. That to meaſure and ſet 
proportions, they either divide the module into twelvepart, 
fubdivide each of theſe into four; or elſe they divide be ba 


3. To find a third harmonical. proportional to two numbers | into three lengths of the noſe, ſubdividing each - length un 
'—_ | | twelve ; or, laſtly, divide the whole face into three, and ſub 
Gal one of them. the firſt term, and the other the ſecond ; | divide each of thoſe into four: which laſt method is ulat 
multiply them together, and divide the product by the number | ſhall here follow. ; 6 ä 
remaining after the ſecond is ſubtracted from double the firſt; 2. That the multiplicity of little meaſures are to be fludiodl 
the quotient ĩs a third hermonical proportional thus, ſuppoſe | avoided, becauſe they confound, and becauſe they require an 
the given terms 3: 4, their product 12 divided by 2 (the re- | ſkill in oſteology to hit juſtly. 20 . 
mainder after 4 1s taken from 6, the double of the firſt), the 3. That in meaſuring 3 regard had to the relies 
quotient is 6, the harmonical third ſought. | I. juttings out of figures. | * 
To find a fourth harmonical proportion to three terms given : | Rules of PROPORTION in painting.—In the propertiom of an 
Multiply: the firſt into the third, and divide the product by the | man figure, regard is had to the age, ſex, and quality: o 
number remaining after the middle or ſecond is ſubtracted] As to age; we conſider the ſtages Hergol, infancy; youth, * 
from double the firſt; the quotient. is a third harmonical pro- manhood. For the firſt, at three years of age, * fv 
portional: thus, ſuppoſing the numbers 9: 12: 163 a fourth | lengths of the face from top to toe; viz. from the f 


will be found by the rule to be 24. ©} HP 
5. If chere be four numbers diſpoſed in order, whereof one 
extreme and the two, middle terms are in arithmetical propor- 
ion; and the ſame middle terms with the other extreme, are | 
in harmonical proportion; the four are in geometrical proportion : 
- as here, 2: 3::4: 6, which are geometrical ; whereof 2; 3 

"44 are arithinetical, and 3: 4 :6,harmogical..,  _ 
6. Ifdetwixt any two numbers you put anarithmetical mean, and 
alſo an harmonical one, the four will be in geometrical propor- 
tion: thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an ari ical meanis 4, and an | 
harmonical one 3; and the four 2: 34 : 4: 6 are. ical | 


7 


4 


At five 


head to the bottom of the belly, three; thence to r 
two; breadth about the ſhoulders, one face, one cighth3 
in the place of the hips, one face. hetpl 
At four years, the height is ſix faces I; viz- from 

the head to the bottom of the belly, three faces 33 1 
the ſole of the foot, three faces; the breadth about de 
ders, one face 2 ; about the haunches;- one face 3: a6 be 
ire years, the height is ſix faces 4, { abated, e 
being ſhorter. e 
In youth at wu years, we have av; properiniety. * 
from nature, which gives nine faces for the height; ſur ue i 


- 


A 


, * 
* 


+ 


. ſhoulders, two faces; about the haunches, one face 
27 — from the antique ſtatues, as that of Laocoon, &c. 
T 1 5 height, ten faces 43; the breadth from one 


| another, one face 4 ; at the haunches 1 4 ; at the 
= cle called va 2 externus, 2; at the thigh 1; 


2 we reckon the height ten ſaces: the firſt, from the 
top of the head 
neck called cartilago enſiformis ; the fourth, to the navel ; 
_— to the pyramidal muſcles ; thence to the knee, 2 3; 
the to the ſole of the foot. The extent of the arms 
1 ſame with the height; viz. from the tip of the long 
228 joint of the wriſt, one face; thence to the elbow, 
155 thence to the juncture of the ſhoulders, 14; thence to 
95 hole in the any : 
the five of the other arm, gives ten: the thickneſs of the arms 
to be adjuſted by the quality or character. 3 
A wealth of the figure ſeen frontwiſe, the width of 
the ſhoulders acroſs the'deltoides is 2 faces 4 ; breadth of the 
muſcle, to the A of the arm, 2. About the 
haunches, where the obliqui externi are, 13, and the ſubdi- 
viſons. The thighs, at the biggeſt place, 1. The knee, z, 
three ſubdiviſions +. The leg, at the thickeſt, 3, and one 
(;bdivifion.* The extreme of the ankle, , one ſubdiviſion . 
The feet, I, and one half a ſubdiviſion. Their length, 1 face 
1 one ſubdiviſion. | 
Others, meaſuring by the length of the whole head, make 
only eight heads in height and breadth; thus: the head, one; 
thence to the bottom of the breaſts, one; thence to the navel, 


thigh, one; thence to the lower parts of the knee, one; thence 
to the ſmall of the leg, one; thence to the bottom of the foot, 


The breadth thus: from the end of the long finger to the 
wriſt, one; thence to the bend of the arm, one; thence to 
the bottom of the ſhoulder, one; thence over to the other 
ſhoulder, two; thence to the end of the other long finger, 
three . . , 


Totheſe general proportions may be added others, which uſuall 
obtain; as, A hand is 4 be of the length of the vs; 
the thumb the length of the noſe; and the great toe the ſame : 
the two nipples, andthe hole in the neck, make a juſt equi- 
lteral triangle : the ſpace between the eye is the breadth of an 
eye; the breadth of the thigh, at the thickeſt, is double that 
ofthe thickeſt part of the leg, and treble that of the ſmalleſt : 
from the top of the head to the noſe, the ſame as from the 
top of the noſe to the chin. The diſtance from the chin to the 
throat-pit,/is the breadth of the throat; the diftance of the 
centre of the eye to the eyebrow, the ſame as the prominence 
of the noſtrils, and the ſpace between them and the upper lip: 
the lengthof the fore-finger the ſame as the ſpace thence to the 
wilt ; the ſpace from the tip of the forefinger to the wriſt, 
the length of the face. 4 | e 
For the ſex : the proportions of man and woman differ in 
height, in that the woman has a longer neck; the parts at the 
breaſts, and the lower parts of the belly, bigger by half a part; 
which makes the ſpace from the breaſt to the navel leſs by one 
part; and the thigh ſhorter by a third part. 5 
As to breadth, a woman has her breaſts and ſhoulders nar- 
rower,” and her haunches larger; and thighs, at the place of 
ther articulation, larger; arms and legs thicker, feet ſtraiter; 
nd becauſe women are more fat and fleſhy, their muſcles 
wy; een, and therefore the contours are more ſmooth and 
— maids have little heads, long necks, low or down 
— lender bodies, haunches big, legs and thighs long, 
Y Id | 
wee. men have the neck thicker than women, the ſhoulders 
P ealis larger, the belly and haunches narrower, legs and 
* llenderer, and feet larger: | 
to the quality: of ſubjects, we are either to follow ſimple 
Paure, or fine and agreeable nature, or to chooſe nature, or 


> moths men of dull wit,- and a moiſt temperament, are 
earl * heavier and rougher proportion, the muſcles ap- 
5 oy but little diſtinguiſhed, the head big, neck ſhort, 
ber hae Ehe Romach little, knees and thighs thick, and 
dena dh f, fas and agreratite, for ſerious hiſtories, &e. the 
wright, te heroes to be well ſhaped, the haunches high and 


daa . ben are to have the head little, neck thick and nervous, 
ell Bs and high, body and paps elevated, baunches and 
we 


the decent r of force ſufficient to execute actions agreeab 


Ru 


one; thence to the yard, one; thence to the middle of the 


chad.” well knit, little and compact, and free from | 


PRO 


tions of fabulous deities, of heroes and A aged in theſe the 


great pieces, which ſerve to form the b are to be ſet out 
in meaſures agreeable to the height; only diverſifying them by 
their bigneſs. | 
In the rule of proportions, it is to be obſerved, that there is a 
difference in the contours of ſome parts, wheñ put in different 
poſtures : thus, when the arm is bent, it is larger than when 
ſtrait; and the ſame is true of the foot and knee, as is ſhewn 
by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Rule of PROPORTION, in arithmetic, a rule whereby we find a 
fourth proportional to three numbers given. 


This is Pony called the golden rule, and ſometimes the rule 
of three. See RULE of three. 


Compaſs of PRoPORT1ON, a name by which the French, and 


after them ſome Engliſh authors, call the ſefor,—See its con- 
ruct ion and uſe under the article S£CTOR. 


14; in all, five heads; which, with [PROPORTIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus we ſay, 


proportional compaſſes, parts, ſcales, ſpirals, &c. See Cou- 
PASSES, &c, 

PROPORTIONALS, in geometry, are quantities, either linear 
tre which bear the ſame ratio, or relation to each 
other. f 

Thus, if 3, 6, 12, be proportionals, then will 3: 6:: 6: 12. 
To find a fourth PROPORTIONAL. to three given lines, AB, AC, 
and BD (Tab. Geom. Fig. 62.) : draw an angle FAG at 
pleaſure ; from A ſet off the firſt of the lines to B; from A, 
the ſecond, to C; and from B, to D, the third: draw BC; 
and in D make an angle equal to ABC: then i CE the fourth 
Proportional ſought; and AB: AC:: BD: CE. 

If a third proportional be required to two given lines, AB and 
AC; make BD equal to AC; i. e. let AC be repeated twice: 
then AB: AC: : AC: CE. 

To 2 a mean proportional bettueen tio given lines, AB and 
E, (Fig. 63.) join the two given lines into one continued 
right line, and biſect it in C. From C, with the interval of 
AC, deſcribe a ſemicircle ADE; and from g erect a per- 


pendicular BD; this is the mean proportional ſought; and 
AB: BD: : BB: BE. _ Ty 


— of a method for finding two mean proportional. See 
EAN. : : 8 F 

The antients performed it mechanically, by the meſolabe de- 
ſcribed by Eutochius; and many of them attempted to give 
the demonſtration ; "ſome by the ſolid loci, as Menechmus; 
others by the plain loci, as Nicomedes, . Diocles, and, in our 
times, Viety ; and others by implicit motions, as Plato, Ar- 
chytas, Pappus, and Sporus; others tentatively, by the de- 
ſcription of circles, as Hero and Apollonius, &c. but all in 
vain. 

To find a mean proportional between two numbers half the ſum 
of the two given numbers is an arithmetical mean proportional, 
and the ſquare root of their product a geometrical mean pro- 
portional. See PROPORTION arithmetical and geometrical. 
To find a mean harmonical proportional. See PROPORTION har- 
monical. | 4; 
PRoPORTIONALS, in grammar. See NUMERALS. 

PROPOR TIONAL compaſſes, an inſtrument for the ready drawing 
of knes and figures, in any given ratio to other lines or 


PASSES. : 
Paorox TIONAL part. See the article Pax r. 


artificial numbers or logarithms, placed on lines, for the eaſe 


paſſes, or of ſliding- rules. ; | 
They are, in effect, only ſo many lines of numbers, as th 
are called by Gunter, but made fingle, double, triple, or qua- 
druple ; beyond which they ſeldom go. See GunTER's 
ſcale, &c. | WY 5 
PRorORTIONAL ſpirals. See the article SPIRAL. 
PROPORTIONALIT V, a term uſed by Gregory de St. Vin- 
cent, for the proportion that is between the exponents of four 
ratio's. | : 


PROPOR TUM, or PureorrT, in our Iaw-books, the inten- 


exceed it. In following ſimple nature, in common and coun-F tion or meaning of any thing.—Secundum proportum dicłi chi- 


regraget inter eos confecti. | 
SITION, ProPosrT1o, in logic, part of an argument, 


PRO 


to a ſubject. | a 
Chauvin defines propoſition, a complete, conſiſtent ſentence, 
indicating or exprefling ſomething either true or falſe, without 
ambiguity : as, Aantippe is @ bad uit. F an ofs fly, he muſt 
aUe Wwrngs, | 1 3 K 
Others, more philoſopkically, define propoſition, a ſpeech ut- 
tered or produced, to ſignify ſome judgment of the mind. 
A propoſition conſiſts of two terms; the one, that whereof we 


ther Ne ighs muſc]y, principal muſcles raiſed up and knit affirm or deny, called the /ubje# ; the other, the thing affirmed 

ature js endende legs ſmooth, feet ſlender; ſoles hollow. or denied, called the attrebute or predicate. _ 

ow p00) times to be ſelacted, ii e. made up of parts from] Theſe two are either joined, or ſeparated, by the intervention 

e rn to form extraordinary and perfect figutes F 8 

| Sr as ſubjects, as in Roman hiſtories ; giving, Thus in the propoſitton, God is ju/?; the ſubject, God, is joined 
e 


of ſome copula or disjunctive. 


with the attribute, juft, by the verb ſubſtantive, it. | 


1 5 f ons the poets, Ce. make. . 


— 


nature is to be exceeded, as in repreſenta- 


= ſchoolmen eall the two terms the matter, and the co 
\'Y ferm, of the propoſition, wy" $4 1 FOR > | 


The geometricians have been theſe two thouſand years in 


figures.—See their conſtruction and uſe under the article Com- 


PRoPORTIONAL ſcales, called alſo logarithmical ſcales, are the 


and advantage of multiplying, dividing, &c. by means of com- 


wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, is attributed 


Now 
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Now, as terms may be either hngular, or common and uni- 
verſal, if the ſubject of a propoſition be a common term, taken 
in all its extent, the propoſition is called univerſal : as, every 
atbeiſt is blind. 
If the common term be only taken in an indeterminate part of 
its extent, the propoſition is called particular : as, ſome atbei/ts 
11 f th prope ion be fingular, the propoſit 
If the ſubject of the ian ar, ion is 
called fenghlar : as, Geor 2 king of England. wi 
Thoſe propoſitions which have only one ſubject, and one attri- 
dute, are called /imple ;—thoſe that have ſeveral ſubjects, or 
attributes, are called compound. 
A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſitions, major, minor, and 
concluſion.— An enthymeme, of two. 
The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpecics and diviſions of pro- 
peſitions ; as, a (c 
PROPOSITION de primo adjacente, where the ſubject and predicate 
are both included under the verb: ſuch are, ven, vidi, vici. 
PrRoPosITION de fecunds adjacente is, where either the ſubject or 
predicate is included in the verb: as, / love, —or, I write. 
PROPOSITION de tertis adjacente is, where both the ſubject and 
- predicate are expreſs, and ſtand diſtin from the verb: as, 
the king is juſt. _ : 
This propoſition is the rule or ſtandard of all the other; ſo that 
Whatever propoſition can be reduced thereto, is legitimate; 
and what cannot, is not. 
_ Prepoſitions, again, are divided into three claſſes : the firſt 
| regarding the matter ; the ſecond, the form ; the third, the 
thought. ; 
Thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſubdivided into finite and infinite, 
direct and indirect, fingle and manifold. 23 
Finite or definite Pxoros ir io is that which declares ſomething 
determinate on a ſubject; as, man is bipede. —The wind is not 
The or indefinite PROPOSITION is that where either one or 
both of the terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed to 
them: as, non bomo eft albus—homo eft non albus. 
Dire# Pxoros ir lo is that wherein an higher or more general 
thing is predicated of a lower and more particular: as, man 
it an animal. | by, | 
Others will have it that, wherein the ſubject ſtands as a mat- 
ter 228 King and the predicate as a form received : as, Peter 
1 7 | + 


yy rae. 
TIndireft Pxoros ir Io, according to ſome, is that wherein an 


inferior is predicated of an higher; as, an animal. is man,— | 


According to others, it is that wherein the ſubject ſtands as 


the form, and the predicate as the matter: as, every rational | 


n man. | 


Single Px osiris ſuch, eicher ſamply, or by conjunQion,— 


It is fmply ſuch, when it afficms or denies one thing of one | 
- other thing: as, the ſun ſhines. —By conjunction, when ſeveral | 


1 


. propoſitions are joined and coupled t 
ines, and it 15 are two propoſitions, 


her. Thus, the ſun 
2 5 
. make this one, i, he ſun ſhines, it is day. 


which conjoined, 


Of ſuch conjuntt propoſitions there are divers kinds ; vix. bypo- | 


thetical, diijundiue, copulative, &c. 
Hypothetical PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple 
ones, affected with ſome conditional one: as, I, the ſun be 
iet, it is night, © | : 
Disjundtive PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral, affected 
with a disjunctive copula: as, it is either day, or night. 
Copulative PROPOSITION is that "conſiſting of ſeveral affecled 
with a conjunction copulative : as, Peter does not ſtand, and 


Some add diſcrete or adver ſative propoſition : as, he is rich, 
but covetous, | i 
Compound PROPOSITION is that where one or both the terms 

_ excite ſeveral ideas in the mind; as, a man is bedy and ſoul, 

on both together; or, a foundation, walls, and roof, are an 
uſe. EATS 

Manifold PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſubjects; as, 

Peter and Paul preached : or of ſeveral predicates ; as, Simon 


reads and walks : or both, as, Peter and Paul preach and|. 


1 12. | S x 

In reſpect of form, propoſitions are divided into affirmative and 
negative, true and falſe, pure and modal. 

Affirmative Poros 10 is that whoſe attribute is joined to the 

ſubhject; as, God is a ſpirit. 2 PR 

Negative Poros ir Io is that whoſe attribute is ſeparated from 


the ſubject ; as, man is nat a flane,, | 
True PROPOSITION is that which declares a thing to be what it 


really is; or not to be what it is not. | | 3 
Falſe PROPOSITION is chat which ſignifies a thing to be what it 


* 125 2 2 1 8 
f truth of a propoſition, therefore, depends on the conneQ- 
ing of the ſubject with the attribute, which is done by that 
a& of the mind, called judgment. $6. 


| PROPOSITIONS ate {aid to be pure, when they imply or involve | 


nothing beſides their matter and form; as, man it rational. 


ada ProportiON. is that which, beſide the pure matter and | 


ſiorm, involves ſome mode, 


n node, or manner of diſpoſition : as, it 
is neceſſary man be rational. | | 


| ofa mode, and diction ; 


x 4 Hence ſuch propoſition is ſaid to 
cire 


re, and allegorical 


As to the manner of the propo/ition, Horace cv? 


the 
WS": 
+ Fs © ” ® 


mode denotes ſome 


ce which affeQs the prepo- 


fition ; as; it is nec the diction i 
fition, that man 1 | 2 
There are four of theſe modes very famous; viz 
Palſible, inpaſſible, and contingent. Other uce other 4, 
as true, falſe, certain, uncertain, probable, &c. Modes; 

To modal propoſitions, the philoſophers refer excluſre 
tive, and re/trictive pr * all which are denoted h, 
common name, pon tons, beca JA 
explanation to make — 5 "Suing fore 

Exclufrue PROPOSITION is that denoted by a ſign, or 
of excluſion : as, only, ſolely, alone; as, God alin, i lane 
22 8 * God is eternal, and m cher ke 
tae him is ſo Peter » ; Which 
phy, and does nothing elle. PP e expound, Petr 
very excluſive propoſition is expounded 

* one of 1 is affirmed, and the other * Propftig, 
xceptive FROPOSITION is that denoted by an exceptiyt 
as, beſide, unleſs, &c.— Thus, er | in; 
8 n 

Every exceptive propoſition is to be reſolved, or expoyn 
three propoſitions ; as that, e. gr. above-mentioned * 
Every animal that is not man is irrational : 2 f 
animal: no man is irrational. E 
is that afſeQed vitha 


cel of the 9 


72 wc — limitative PROPOSITION, 
re ive ſign ; as, according to, ſo far as, con 

tenus, &c. Thus, man, quatenus an aaa! — 155 
Complex PROPOSITION. x 


x P. MPLEX, 
Reduplicative ProPosIT1ONs. | See the | Re DUPLICAT1ys 
Relative PROPOSITION. © articles I Retarivye, 
Reduction of PROPOSIT1ONS. EDUCTION 


PROPOSITION, in mathematics, is either < 
vanced, and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration pak 

operation propoſed, and its ſolution ſhewn. 

If the prepaſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical definition 

compared together, as this; a parallelogram is double ofa tri 

angle, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude; i 

1 called a theorem. Ra 

it be deduced from a praxis or ſeries of operations, iti 
called @ problem: as, to find a third proportional — 

N | 

ndeed, in ſtrictneſs, the propoſition is only part of a theorem; 
viz. that which ſhews what agrees to ſuch a under fuck 
conditions, and what not: in which ſenſe it is diſtineu 
from the demonſtration, which ſhewa the reaſons why be u. 
derftanding conceives that to agree to it. 
Again, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, the propoſition is only a menbe di 
problem, viz. that which ſhews what is required to be done: 
in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the ſolution, which n- 
hearſes the ſeveral things to be done in order to effect what 
required; and from the demonſtration, which proves, at hy 
doing the things injoined in the ſolution, the thing requieda 
the propoſition is truly done. 

PR 0POSITION, in poetry, denotes the firſt part of an epic pen 
wherein the author propoſes, or lays down, briefly n i- 
neral, what he has to ſay in the courſe of his work. 
The propoſition, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to contain the bare mat 
ter of the poem, i. e. the action, and the perſons that at u 
execute it, both human and divine. 

This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyſſer, d be 
Fneid. The action propoſed in the lliad, is the wrath 
Achilles; that of the Odyſſee, the return of Ulylle; and tat 

ol the Eneid, the tranſlation of the Trojan empre into la. 
The ſame author obſeiy.s, that the divine perſons are named 
all the three propoſitions. Homer, e. gr. declares, that vat if 
pens in the Iliad, is by the will of Jupiter; and that Apen 
was the cauſeof thequarrel between Agamemnon and Ahle, 
the ſame poet ſays, it was Apollo prevented the eum 
Ulyſſes's companions; and Virgil mentions the deltines, 
will of the gods, and the anger of Juno. But they lun 

| dwell chicfly on the perſon of the hero, as if he wert ben 
ter of the poem. , . | 
Yet there is ſome difference, in this reſpeR, in the threrpn 
in chat Achilles is named in the Iliad; but Ulyſſes d. : 
are not : they are only pointed at, and that in ſuc ge 
terms, as if it were ſuppoſed they were known ven | 
This practice ſeems to fall in with the firſt intent 45 
poet; who is to feign an action without names, and c 
Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the action of Achilles, no& 4 

nor Eneas, nor any ped perſon, but of an un 
ren,. 2281 
dd to this, that the character which the poet 5 1997 
hero, and his whole work, is expreſſed in the propoſii 
by Homer e 
whole Iliad is anger and violence; it is A ut 
racter, and it is what the poem commences With ue 

The Odyſſee preſents us in the firſt verſe with rar” 

difimulation, and addreſs, which. make tho 

Ulyſſes, and the buſineſs. of the poem: 4 

And meſer the piety and mildneſs of Æneas in 

of the Latin poem: Inſignem pietate wirum- 


Prorziro 
out havir 
into the 
pretors, 

ProeRETO 


perty or 
ProyarerGy 


ay thing 


tents la 

| 4 ſe nuch 
to preſcribe modeſty and ſimplcity; not to prom”. 
raiſe E —— in the _— ; Da Aale f 

ite that wretched poet, ub Jet: out with, Fortur', 


PRO 


um. How much better is that of Homer, 
| &c. He does not ſpend all his fire 
but ſmoke fy this feeble beginning, 

il fron fee bim riſe to the wonders of Antiphates, Scylla, 

you 1 \ and P . 


find in the propoſition of the Æneid: 
The * Iliad 82 little more 48 it is, perhaps, in 
if that 0: to the character of the poem, which is a ſeries of 


conform} ces. | 
Waere ang poet be 10 f with modeſty of his hero; 
Add, that is he to do ſo of himſelf: thus Virgil only ſays, 
much 4 of Aneas.. Homer his muſe to ſay, or to 
ifs How far Claudian ſwerve from theſe examples ? 
fot: Audaci 70 cantu * | 
ſubet; grelſus removete, profant : 
9 TA de pectore ſenſus 
15 uit, & totum ſpirant præcordia Phæbum. ; 
A ſhort poem, 4 Cr. an _ at ry _ ou ſtrain 
the end, might admit of ſuch a pompous 
could be purſued 10. find Horace begin an ode much after 
— of Claudian: 
Odi pro num vulgus, & aAY(00 om 
3 na non prius 
Audita Muſarum ſacerdos 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 


But the length of an epic poem quite excludes all pompous 


ent 5 any fault we have yet obſerved a propoſition li- 

able to, but there is an inſtance of in the propoſition of Statius's 

a lid: be bids his muſe rehearſe the deeds of the magnani- 
fn of Zacur, who wat formidable even to the Thunderer. 

A That he has worthily diſcharged a former undertaking ; 

and that Thebes efteems him a ſecond Amphion. 

' Magnanimum Æacidem, formidatamque Tonanti 

Progeniem, & patrio vetitam ſuccedere cœlo, 

Diva, refer. b 

4 made, fi veteres digns deplevimus hauſtu, 

= 1 — Phæœbe, novos, &c. 

PROPREFECT, ProyR &FECTUS, among 


toriuth commiſſioned to do any part of his duty in his place. 


antaboy & nobile bell 


* * lave nothi 


the Romans, the 


2ft of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of Rome, 

the neighbouring parts. 

PROPRETO „or —— Roman magiſtrate, who, 
having diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was ſent into 
a province to command there with his former pretorial au- 

Rao was alſo an appellation given to thoſe, who, with 

out having been pretors at Rome, were ſent extraordinarily 

into the provinces, to adminiſter juſtice with the authority of 


N is alſo a denomination given by ſome to thoſe ſent 
the emperors into the provinces, which, upon partition in 
uguſtus's time, fell to their lot: as the name proconſul was 
onda thoſe ſent into the provinces that fell to the people's 


PROPRIETARY Monks, were ſuch as had reſerved goods and 
effects io thetnſelves, notwithſtariding their formal renun- 
tation of all at the time of their on. oh 
They are frequently mentioned in the Monaft. Anglic. &c. 
and were to be very ſeverely dealt withal ; to be excommu- 
nicated, deprived of burial, &c.— Monachi proprietarii ex- 
communcentur ab abbatibus; &, fi in morte proprietarius in- 
i 3 eccleſiaſtica careat ſepultura, &c, Addit. ad 
Ak. « - 4d LEY = A 


IROPRIETATE probando is a writ to the ſheriff to inquire 
af the property of goods diſtrained, when a defendant claims 
a property upon a replevin ſued. 


a property is proved by the 
ferly lies not. We 
PROPRIRTAT1S Elixir. See the article ELIxIx. 


uy thing as his own in the utmoſt degree: Qn nullius ar- 
0 eff obnoxia. I Ka 443 3316 ; 1 

de term was formerly applied, in a 
him who had the fruits of © Venefice to himſelf, and his ſuc- 
celdors; as, in antient time, abbots and priors ha. 
ONE TV, i; grammar, is where the direct and imme- 


In 
Ute ſignfication of a word agrees to the thing it is applied 


fication. . 24 ' 24 tun 2 
» the porch of a temple, or great hall. 
is Greek pr õ,² which ſignifies the ſame. 


bropyleum is alſo uſed ively, in matters of learn- 
dor an introduRion, 3 figurati 4 ets Paine! 


4 ace 
ing, 


s at Antwerp E ; Loan 
PR TOR f c. | | * ; 
WESTOR, Pro U3Z3'T0Ry/the queſtor's lieutenant, or 
, T who diſcharged the — in his fiead, 
. N* 124. Cans, 


* 


— 


lieutenant; or an officer whom the prefect of the pre- | 
In Gruter, p. COCLXX. the third inſcription mentions pro- 


defendant, a replegiari pro- | 


OR, or PRoPrIETARY, he who has the pro- N 


perty or propriety of any thing. b | 
Frorkkron, — is ftrietly hach an one as has, or poſſeſſes, | 


particular manner, to |. 


[ 


pparatus, 
work.—In ths ſenſe, we ſay, the propyleum of the Je- 


* 


p R 


The word is chiefly applied to an officer appointed by the go- 
vernor of a province to diſcharge the queſture after the de- 
ceaſe of the queſtor, till the ſenate and people ſhould ſend a 
new one. 


PRORÆ Os, in anatomy, a bone of the cranium, called alſo 


05-0ccrpitts, 


PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed among 


PROSAIC Numbers. 


merchants, for i proportion. | 

Thus, when in ſpeaking of any undertaking, they iay, Each 

rag mult reap the profit, or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata to 
is intereſt ; it is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe, in propor- 

tion to the ſum he put in ſtock. 


Pro RATA Portionis, in law. See OxkxRANDO pre rata per- 


tioni g. 


PROROGANDA Aſiſe. See the article A8818 N. 
PROROGATION, 


ROROGATIO, the act of prolonging, 
adjourning, or putting off, to another time. - 
The difference between a proregation, and an adjourriment, of 
parliament, is, that by prorogation the ſeſſion is ended; and 
ſuch bills as paſſed in either houſe, or both houſes, and had 
not the royal aſſent, muſt, at the next aſſembly, begin again; 
for that every ſeſſion of parliament is, in law, a ſeveral parlia- 
ment: whereas, if the parliament be only adjourned, there is 
no new ſeſſion ; and, conſequently, all things continue in the 
ſame ſtate they were in before the adjournment. See Ap- 
JOURNMENT,—But this difference between prorogation and 
adjournment is of no long ſtanding : antiently they were uſed 
as ſynonymous. Prorogetur curia de hora in horam, guouſque 
lacitum ter minetur. n 2 
o proregue the patliament, the king goes in perſon, with his 
crown on his head ; and ſends the black rod for the houſe of 
commons to attend him at the bar of the houfe of lords; 
where, after giving an anſwer to each bill ſignified to him, he 
makes a ſpeech ; and the lord chancellor, by command, ſig- 
nifies the parliament to be prorogued. : 
The proroguing of the lower houſe of convocation is a power veſted 
in the archbiſhop with the conſent of the ſuffragans. See Life 


Queen Anne, p. 87. 
Le the article NUMBER, 


PROSCENIUM, in the antient theatre, was an eminence where- 


on the actors performed their parts. f 
The proſcenium anſwered to our 1 conſiſted of two 
parts among the Greeks; one particularly ſo called, where the 
actors performed: the other was the lageion, where the ſingers 
and the mimics ated their parts. Among the Romans, the 

roſcentum and pulpitum were the ſame thing. | 


* OSCRIPTION, Pxoscxr rio, a publication made in the 


„„ 


his enemies. 


Aung Marius, by turns, proſeridedeach other's adherents. — 


PROSE®, Prosa, the natural langua 


nder the triumvirate, a great part of the beſt and brayeft of 
the Romans fell by TIO. | | 0 
The term took its riſe from the practice of writing down a 
liſt of the perſons names, and poſting it in public ; from pro, 
and ſcribo, I write, | SIE 
of mankind, looſe, 
and unconfined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c.—In which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ver/e. rs i e 
* The word comes from the Latin preſa, which ſome will 
have derived from the Hebrew poras, which fignifies expengir : 
others deduce it from the Latin ↄrorſa, of prorſus, going for- 
wards; by way of oppoſition to wer/a, or turning backwards ; 
as is neceſſary in writing verſe. NW WTI 09. 
Though preſe have its connexions, which ſuſtain it, and a 
ſtructùre which renders it numerous; it ought ſtill to appear 


free: its character conſiſts in running eaſy, and unreſtrained, 


| 


N 


- 
: 


PROSELYTES, Pz 


Poets very rarely have the talent of proſe : the habit of wear= 
ing chains fits faſt upon them, even when the chains are off. 
St. Evremond compares proſe writers to foot-travellers, who 
walk with leſs noiſe, but more ſecurity, than the cavaliets. 


ROSECUTOR, in law, is he that purſues a cauſe in an- 


other's name. > TT 
OSELYTWsS, à new convert to the faith. 
See Cox vRR Tr. | | vor rl | 


The word is pure Greek vpoondreg, which, in Latin, ſig · 
| Hifies aduena i in Engliſh, ſtranger, or one arrived out of 


mother country, 027 
The term was much uſed in itive church.— The Jews 
2 their preſthten, who, from Gentiles, embraced Ju- 

Alim. 


\PROSODY*, Px080D14,'that part of grammar, which teaches 


wo > rhyme,. or a ſumilitude of ſound between the lat ſyllables 


and directs the pronuntiation, and manner of rehearſal; marks 


- ai acoante4. ny diſtinguiſhes the long and ſhort ſyllables, 
'*T 


word is formed from theGrerk feng, compounded of 


i and n, cantus, finging. | 
| - Proſady is properly that branch of grammar. 


922 


1 < » 8K 
which relates to 
ſyllables ; treating of their true pronuntiation in reſpect of ac 
cent, and time or quantity. ln be 1 at} 
turns chiefly on two things: numbers, that 
is, a certain number of feet or ſyllables ; fee NumBrRst— 


90 The 


rhyme; but, in lieu thereof, ; had ſomethitig to make their | 
harmonious without, viz, quantity. 


, Tigororojuns ta, a figure in rhetoric, whete- 
r—_ 2 Sr 
or words; e apy tl 


+> ea 
e, I make, or ſeigu. | 


other indiret?. 15 an 1 of the lv Fo feds re 
the innocent, 
one moment, 4 


teftors 
, . 


bet this carcaſe reſume the uſe of 


of the former are found every- here among the ora- 
tors and poets ; that which follows is a very beautiful one; 
l way of epitaph, on a tomb-ſtone: e dead wife ad- 


bar farviy! huſband thus : 
Inomatura per: : ſed tu felicior, annos 
rve tuos, conjux optime, vive mes. 


PROSPECT. | See PERSPECTIVE. 
PRQSPECTIVE Glaſs. 


Pzksftcrivs Glaſe. 
PROSPHYSIS. Sce Apnzzion. 
PROSTATE, mere in anatomy, two white 7 hn. 
ulous bodies,  fituate at the root of the 
Tab AN 8.5 N I * 
0 tt. 5. litt. cc. 
r ber to the proſtatæ, the 
ene of which is gland 
| I but a congeries of minute v — 
cells, through the middle of which pal the veſcule ſeminales, | 
| n 
ate have ex 7 - 
n Graaf does not remember to have known tem 
fewer than ten inthe proffete of a man: in dogs they are ſome-' 
times an hundred, r 
thra, ſome aboye, ſome below, the caput gallinaceum; each 


baving its 


7 2 


vi 


the glande ar of he pros, and conveyed into the ca- 
| uſe of this h is bo iis ind lubrizats he eariy of | 
\mony e- © 

| thro it; to ea 
| n in che time of „ 

take it for a third kind of Nord 2 = 


ve thinks it may ſ ſerve to 
| orig omen, ora e 


remains after. caſtration, but it is not prolific. | 
; "The fame author, Rom CRT abr L 
makes the proflate to A 


of wich omits by in exe du i — 

into which it diſcharges Theſe twelve b 5 

by 49 many excretory ef jnto th crit of he A 
ve — bo gr 

be- 


the humour of the proftatee, are the more acc 
4 - tween the true and mean n or true and place, 
a planet; called alſo equatian of i orbit, or of the centre, 
nee 
The word „ 
. e eee, eee 5 


anomaly. 
the circle 22 72 774 


10 
HH. 
170 


15 


1 


or confirm one of the premiſes of a ſyllagiſm. 


ulous, the other ſpongious, or porous : | 


iNues a whitiſh, my humour, ſecreted in | 


fector ing 
is called the. CP He 
* Faarteronn N 


PRO 


PROSTYLE®, TIpervace, im the antient Greck arch; 
range of columns in the front of a temple. Quit, 


. The word is formed from the Greek ape, before, ade, 


column. 


PROSYLLOGISM, n is uſed, 


ſchool-writers, for a reaſon or argument produced ln 

Others define proſy llogiſm, an argument compoſes 

og ſo dipoled, as that that the * of the be ba 

major or minor 

ble: but every man is rational, ene Eve vn 

but no aſs is riſible, therefore no aſs is a man nile, 

The major, or the ſecond . ſyllogiſm, may de omitted ge 

derſtood; and ſome even contend, that it ought to be t 
undane ili 


that, on their principle, a pr Auth or ry ge 
is 3 ſy on five propoſition 
as —— the former i 15 he major 

the latter. cr mina a 


the order of nature to be inter- PROT ASIS*, Nerat, i in the antient 


a comic or tragic piece; wherein the ſeveral = * 
are ſhewn; their characters and manners intimated — 


action, which is to make the ſubject of the piece, 
and entered upon. 
® 
3 — from the Greek *. Og 
e antient protaſis might go' about as far AS Our tw 
afts. Bee ACT.—Where the protafi ended, the cps, 


PROTATICUS, Lite rarttoc, in the antient drama, 3 
2 never. but i re 2 or firſt N 


Rn s An 
POTION. — — ſhoker, 
rity, and aid, employed by any one in behalf ofthe e 
or unhappy. 


Active — ſuppoſes power, intereſt, favour, E. in the 


perſon that protects.—Paffeve protection, on the contrary, in. 


Arn weakneſs, and dependence, in the perſon yo 
|ProOTECTION is alſo uſed for a privilege belonging to 
dors, members of parliament, Ger whereby they, 2 
domeſtics, are ſecured. from arreſts, &c. 
PROTECTION is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the perſon of th 
r. Such a cardinal has the protection of France. 
e protectian of Spain is become vacant by thedeath of id 


a cardinal. 
PROTECTION, in law, in i general ſe denotes that 
which deep daes, been or alien, 700 


fit and 
"ſecured, hath by the laws. 
N in dame ſpecial ſenſe, is uſed for an exempt 
iven by the Ling to a perſon, to ſecure hin 
againſt für uits in law, or other vexations, upon reaſonable cal 


. 7 5 thereunto, and for a certain time. 
e Kinds: the y be cih! 
pro ep whereof he mentions fo 


A protection, quia profetturus, for him that is 

us pony by in the king's ſervice.—20, A Protection, quid mes 
—.— for him who is already abroad in the king's luz 
as an or, Cc. — 30, A eee for the king's debtai 
that he be — ſued I till the king be paid his den. 


4% Af *s.9 porter, bn the Kings Gree rent 
or in OS 
The ſacand form of protetion is cum clauſula nolumus, with 
is maſt commonly granted to a ſpiritual company, for thr 
immunity from an ng their cattle taken b dara ore 
= this may be : pruned to 7 
ritual o 


Pre ofetion extends dower, pedit, 
fine of novel diſſeiſin, 2 55 e 


an PROTECTOR, va 'A perſon who undertakes to ſhells 1 


3 
ans 20 2 


— wn e 


* 


does, eilten dn 
e any ac or Ns 


. 


in nis dN ond 2 not be 


err 
42 97 ine Ii 
: 
x 


Alk 


4 


A FN 
Bs 


J 


i 
2 


= 


Fein 


75 


N. 


Exchang, 
PROTEST 4 
adhered | 


commerce, is 4 fairs made by a ubs 

banker, or the like, to wei 2 arge 

wage on him, after his having refuſed 
e : 

5 becauſe co containing a proteſtation; chat 

the bill, and even take up money at in- 


es, Carriage and recar- 


Tad of pry . 

- for want of payment. 

xo tr or the bearer of the bill, at the time 

"tine it, in caſt on whom it is drawn re- 
pt it xr the time, or the ſum, there — 
as the bill falls due, whether it ave been 


of exchange, that have been accepted, or 


at a certain day, are obliged to have 
id or Ix within three days after due, on 
wering for the omiſſion. And it Ye 


if the third day happen to be an holiday, the 

on the eve thereof. 
Hamburgh the et is to be made within ten 
enice, where all bills are paid in banco, the prote/? 
of = t is to be made hog fix ＋ * _ 
uppoſed 3 otherwiſe no prote/? to made: 
117 "want of Cs bs Us indie whhin 


for ymen 
. 4 " Milan, and Bologna, there is no 


=7 dam, they are to be made withia five 
at Venice, on the third day. 
he negptiants of ſome places, as thoſe of Rome, M. bp 


a W- 


— 


Leng 


1 


. 


5 
8 


q 
2. 


1 


1 


1 


. 


1 


„ {MK od a ain 


= 

ack eg bart ee he lad ia cal thi party 
ee ful her he fad founceth d y. See BILL of 
8 «nan name firſt 


in Germany to thoſe who 
adhered to the doctrine 4 


becauſe, in Vaud ch 155 
protefted againſt 2 880 of che emperor Charles — 


diet of Spires; and declared, that they appealed to a 
to thoſe who la as 


council, 
'The name has been fince alſo 
the ſentiments of Calvin ; and is now become a common de- 
nomination for all thoſe of the ri churches. . 
Great endeavours have been made to unite the Lutheran Pr 
1. 7— r but, hitherto, in vain. ' 
PO ER , ſolemn N poem made by ſome ju; 
SiH any oppreſſion, vi Ence, 
erinjuſtice z or legality of » ſentence, 7. 
eke that the 


D 


, ſo that i ined ypon 
Prins dined Nerds 2828. when | 
not either di 1 or deny an nad 
* another, 1 be allws: Pond. IS TA 
a little altar in the churches; whereon 
in performed, called by the-ſame name =yodcore, | 
On tha ales the with other miniſters, prepares 


thus 
ROTHONOT RY, Peovonorazis, es . 
be d natary ; * Was an- 
de ol Te 


Notaries of the emperors of | 
Wien ahem: 5 
— 


called alla preignetery, is uſed for an 
three, the former one. See Cone, — | 


ing s-bench, and common-pleas ; the 
IPRONOTARY & abe — pr records all actions civil 


fied in 


1 RONOTARIES the 
28 1 


court, 
of records, Ge. 


aun 


— who 


|; n PROTOPLASTUS, a title ſometimes given 


I Lęarer uwe, 


ö | PROTRACTOR, a name of an 


— | 
— . ne 5 


buntes; becauſe partaking in the fees of the expeditloi it 
They are tanked among the number of prelates, and wear 
the violet rochet, the hat, &c. They aMit at all grand cere- 
monies, and have a place in the pope's chapel. 

Their office is to diſpatch the acts in grand cauſes, which 


the ſimple apoſtolical notaries di Ta, in leſſer cauſes: they 
may create apoſtolical notaries and doctors, to officiate out of 


the c 
have none of the privileges of the 


Tool out of the college 
others, except the habit. 
The prothonetaries were firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome by pope 
Clement I. with deſign to write the lives of the martyrs, 4 
PROTHYRIS, in the antient architecture, is ſometimes uſed 
for a quoin, or corner of a wall; otherwiſe called ance. 
Sometimes, . alſo, for a croſs-beam, or over-thwart rafter. 
PROTHYRIS is alſo uſed, by Vignola, for a particular ſort of 
of an arch: an inſtance of which we have in his Tonic 
rderg conſiſling of a roll of water-leaves, between two Teg- 
lets and two fillets, crowned with u Doric cymatium ; z its 
figure being much like that of a modillion. 
l Tpeugwy a porch at the outer door of an 
or 
P 2010 . a word uſed in compoſition ih hows terms in 
our language, to 9 a relation of priority ; as in Proto- 
ras- pe, ic 
* phat. of the Greek S primus, firſt, 


PROTOCQLLUM, pe reden Aeb, a term uſed in the antient 


juriſprudence for the firſt leaf of a book, wherein was the 
mark of the paper, ot parchment. 
It was even lometimes ud for the mark itſelf which was 
uſually in the margin, but ſometimes at the top of the page. 
Ihe xlivih nov of Juſtinian forbids cutting the prote- 
collum of charters, which ſhew the year wherein the paper 
ce rchment was made, and the athcer commithoned for, the 
= of them; by means whereof frauds were frequently 


or was alſo uſed for the firſt minute, draught, or 


ſummary, of an act to be pailedg which the notary drew ups 
in ſhort, in little table-books, to be afterwards inlarged at 


leiſure 
PROTO-F ORESTARIUS was he whom our antient ki 
made chief of Windſor- foreſt, to take cognizance . of al 
 cxuſes of death or mayhem there; after the manner of a lord 
chief juſtice in eyre. 
PROTO-MART YR, the forſi-martyr, or 3 who ſuf 
fered death in teſtimony of the truth; as Abel in the Old 
Teſtament, and St. Stephen in the New. . 

r ern of gros, firſt 3 and errut, 

tne 

PROTONOTARY. See PROTHONOTARY. 


to our firſt father Adam; on (ora Tpw70FAG5 05, f. 4. 
firſt formed. 
the original, or model, whereby 
a thing is formed. 
It is chiefly uſed. for the patterns of things to be engraven, 
moulded, or caſt. | 
PROTOTYPON, IlgwTeTvTor, in 


9 is ſometimes 
uſed ſor a primitive, or original word. See PRIMITIVE: 
PRO ING, or PROTRACTION, in ſurveying, the 


act of plotting, or laying down, the dimenſions ken in the 
field, by means of a protratter, &c. 
Pratractiug makes one-half of ſurveying. See e 
2 [PzoTRACTING-P im, a mathematical inſtrument,; or, rather, 


- an append of an inſtrument called attor, 
The — is a fine needle, into an handle, 
uſed; to prick. off degrees and minutes 3 limb of che 


protractor. See PROTRACTOR. 
\C eol an inflrumen win urge}, to 


Silngrromle hots lryes = rouge or 
ulcer; in like manner as the forceps. 


cron is allo an inſtrument uſed in kuveying, whereby 
8 les take _—_— 1 circumfertntor 


on paper. 
Tu e aer lab BAG ( 
EL . Je. 29-7 bras, rex, doen or th like, i 
— agar o 


ſubtended by a diameter B A; in the 
. on lips e Called the centre 


2 
1 gr 20.094 cmd 
ob a pentagon, 


draw out any foreign or « 


1 
Uſe 7 the PROTRAGTOK<—=L. f 


or number 
n= tern 


bee e ee due en ae. 


_ of the 
r, —— ARY — = 
Wag = . 


* 


- 44 
* . 


& 


. * le; 
R Ee of * —— png ! point of the angle o, 


ER 


| bo equal parts of the porti 


- angle digrer with lines drawer to' the * 
To ſet off an angle ef any number of and minutes 


3 — given: thus, a line from the cen 
to that point ſo pricked off, , you have an angle with the dia- 
2 meter of the protra2or, of re 
— 32 * 
, Indeed, it may de of uſe to lay down an to a mi- 


e bd or PROVEDITORE, an of- 


- 
wo © 


4 . uns chin in oth 
8 — are three. , 


| ra general o 
** -" extends over the — a e 


| | n 
4 — 


PRO 
e. gr. the angle po A 


the diameter on the line. The degree of the limb cut 
r viz. 503 is the number of degrees of 


uired. j 

3 720 hee given regular e. gr. a pentagon, in 
2 circle. 1 the centre and diametet of the protrattor on the 
centre and diameter of the circle, and make a'dot againſt the 
number of degrees of the 74 e at the centre; viz. 72. 
this dot, e e circle, draw a line cuttin the 
circumference of the circle. To the point of interſection, 
from the point where the diameter cuts the circumference, 
draw a right line; this line will be a fide of the pentagon, 
api taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off as often as it 

circumference, will give points, which, being 

beck AF e ee og 
POLYGON. 4 
To deſcribe any 
9 $I 425 


2 — 


ral aur 
—— 
oe end — 


ng conneded, will form the oft 


is an inſtrument much like theformer, 


only furniſhed with a little more apparatus, whereby we are 

enabled to fr off an ange te a minute: which is impracti- 

ceuble in the other. 

The chief addition is an index fitted on the centre, and move- 

able thereon, ſo as to pl 3 — e on bot edges, in 
the limb 80 K. ivided, on both ed 


ns off eine, — 


— 
Se of ne degree with lines draws ſo as each ont Fs 


with this protracter, move the index, ſo that one of the lines 
— Goda ther from one of the fore-mentioned points, | 


the number of degrees given ; and prick off as 
mary of the equal parts onthe proper ig of the inde; as 


mh__ to take it to a minute: till we 


ot advances out THI | 
WW orbicular protuberances of the third ventricle of the brain, 
ate lied tharls3 and the apophyſes of the erbiculer protube- 
rantes, af called rn... | 
| The omular protuberance is proceſs of the medulla oblonga- 


in form of a ring; -whence its name, firſt given it by 
inis. See MEDULLA oblongata,” and ANNULAR. - _ | 


r partieularly 7 an 

There are various kinds ee Venice; c 
tor of the commons, ———— among 
the 


* oveditores alle ragioni vecchie, alla biave, alla giuftitia, 


1 


He 


3 without authority 


ol 820 T7 


the meaſure of grains daily n or 
e tabour, for his ſabliſtence. 

* ee eee ebe. 
4 e eee when as regu $0 to mea they 
FAS ene 


Due which proof is either 
eee 


PROVERB, Provtrniun, is defined, 


PROVIDENCE, ProvidenT1a, the conduct and 


| — deſtiny, 


to the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe he cannot u 
will not: but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to govern cannot bed 
- ficult, where to create was eaſy : and the latter is both din 


PROVIDENTLE *,, in old law-books, were prov 


PROVINCE ©, „ Provincia, among the Romans, ws 1 


andi it ſtill retains the name Provence. 
Praten is now chi 


8 all under the ſame 


k bury-and Vork... 9 4 „ 
The monks make diviſions uf 
rr i 


that one has authority wekbout 
3 . — is properly a ſort of veſſel | 
| PROVINCIAL, Provinctaing, — riding) 


Pace. 


PRO 


39 Fab. 3. cotam rege; rot. 75 $ aa man ber 
prever, and appealed five oined 
and he overcame them all: four 8 
hanged, and the fifth pleaded he was a clerk, 
was pardoned. - 


C 
wirty, and wife ſpeech, grounded upon Greg, 0885 
containing, for the moſt part, ſome uſeful Sele ACe ; ang 
Such are, A cloſe mouth catches no flies. An ., 

a low foundation. —A carrion kite will never be "gh 

A ſhort horſe is ſoon curried. A man may loy 

well, though he ride not on the ridge.——A falſe ban e 


no broker. Better to ſpare at brim, than at bottom, 90 


ae 


of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, by a ſ. perior, 
ThE f dene tr 
he notion of a providence is very antient 
theology: we find Thales hot are ha 
ſuppolition, that the Creator has not fo fixed and 
the laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain a Go 
cauſes, as to leave the world to itlelf ; but on he Mir 
ſerves the reins in his own hands, _ occaſionall; Fe- 
venes, alters, reſtrains, enforces, ſuſpends, &c. thoſe inter 
by a particular providence. hy 
Some uſe the word providence in a'more 
tying by it, that power or action where 
_ 5 are 1 directed. 
us Damaſcenus defines providence to be 
whereby all things are ordered and directed to 5 my nl 
— Which notion of providence ſuppoſes no laws af 
by the Author of nature at the creation ; but that he —— 
4, large, IS governed by my occafiona oy . 
e antients providence by the names 
121 . n "fat fines 
The antient Egyptians ſeem to 1 the 
the notion of à divine providence. Arnobius A 
reaſoned thus: Providence is fo eſſential to a prince, the 
<« without it he cannot be, nor even be called, a prince; and 
the more auguſt a prince is, the more perfect ought l 
c providence to be. 
9 u of al ince, then, God is the greatef wi 
moſt a 0 princes, to him muſt bel 
A providence,” Wan 
e Epicureans deny any divine rovidence, as thi 
conſiſtent with the eaſe and — of the a 
8 at all with human affairs. 
ers deny the exiſtence of a providence, from the ſceminh 
es diſtribution of good and evil; which appear to fall 
diſcriminately on the juſt and unjuſt, 
Simplicius argues thus for a . If God do not bd 


and blaſphemous. See Gop. 


meat and drink. 


* T 
duliorum. Knighton, anno 1354. 


country conquered by them, without the bounds of la 

2 by a deputy, or lieutenant, and having ber 
ws and privileges. 

® Nicod derives the word 13 living ef: 

it is better deduced from pro, and winco, 1 overcome, ...! 


Of theſe countries'that part of France next Ge 


uſed for a canton, or ure 
kingdom, or commonwealth, comprehending 
— 1 
r of. Ee ” 


uri 4 
[EEE duchies, * counties, ot. * 
have inc all rounzed under the fame hi. | 
The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces .by 
each containing n 
dan en en e ee 


wi 


The United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinces 
Low- countries; i who, revolting from the 1160 


made a ſirm and perpetual alliance, offchſive and 
Utrecht, in the year 2579. 


r or Pente. See 


X.03 


, | the 8 ſenſe, * Nr 
2 — 
l of the ber bas — 

the provincial ſeveral priors, ab ( 
4 


eo 


ek, PROVINs # branch of a vine laid in the ground to 


ale ro R th ir ot or Yrocured, as neceſ- 
ProvIsIo, any thing got or procurec, 
PROVISION ſubſiſtence of life. | 
ProviSTON; in a 
an) 7 — See the article COMMISSARY. 
| "1810s. Ses the article PARK. _—_ 1 
in the canon-law, the title or inſtrument; by virtue 
an incumbent holds, or is provided of, a benetice, bi- 
; {eter 3 
ſhopric, or 116 ve proviſions in caſe of vacancy by death, 
— away a ah . See CoLL a. 


The court of Rome grants proviſions by refignation, devolu- 
gong and f i called grati AFative, and 
ions by prevention are alſo gratiæ expectativæ, 
ray 1a de providend ; of the great abuſe whereof throughout 
ra frequent complaint was made in our antient ſtatutes, 
and a remedy was provided for the fame by the ſtatute of pre 


munire. 


of ſmall benefices, in the court of. Rome, are only 
ſimple ſignatures, which are, as it were, minutes of the bull; 
bulls themſelves, diſpatched on parchment, would be 
too expenſive.” The ſignature is no more than the petition of 
the impetrant . by the pope in theſe words; Conceſſum 
ui patiturin pr efentio B. N. pap, wrote in the hand of the 
who preſidesover the ſignature.” | F ; 
Faravrdinary: proviſions are {igned' by the pope himſelf, in 
theſe words, Fiat ut potitur; with the firſt letter of his name. 
PROVISO, in law, a condition inſerted in a deed, upon the ob- 
ſrrance whereof the validity of the — * — 
por 180, in judicial matters, is where the plaintiff deſiſts from 
proſecuting an aQion, by bringing it to trial in due time: in 
which eaſe, the defendant may take out a venire facias to the 
ſheriff, having in it theſe words; Proviſe quod, &c. to the 


ſheriff ſhall ſummon but one jury upon them both 
aſe it is called, going to trial b proviſo. 
CoſuProviee.” See the article Casu, 2 
por 180 is alſo a ſea · term. A ſhip is ſaid to moor a proviſo, 
when ſhe has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer aſhore ; ſo 
is moored with her head to the ſhore with two cables at leaft. 
taken for him who hath the care of 


PROVISOR is general 
poviding things in Which ſenſe it coincides with 
77 is uſed for the feward or treaſurer of a 
religious = N wt uv - e 


purveyer. 
Prov1S0R mond 
Paor150n e, in our ſtatutes, Alſo denotes a perſon who ſued to 
the court of Rome for a proviſion, or expeRative grace. See 
Paov1s1oN, and PREMUNIRE. © © aL Sa 


e Proviſores Hruntur, gui wrl epiſcopatum m, wel ecclefia 3.6" 
I quod ex 


Gandum ght. 2 I ; 
ROVOCATIVE, in phyſte, àa medicine which ſtrengthens na 
ture, and ſtimulates or imeites to vener x. 
\Tuch'are cantharides, ſatyrion, &c,0 oo» 
8 — ny Pa ros vs, an'officer, whereof there are divers 
+ civil, err e KEE 
vos r of the city, or of the merchants, is the chief municipal 
in ſeveral confiderable-trading cities ; particularly 
— Paris, and Lyons: much the fame with the mayor 
een e MLL 7-2 Lb 
The prove pteſides at the city-eourts, and, together with the 
er, 0 bl, decides TING of ting to trade and 


# #4 


ports, vers; duties, impoſts; WM. 
— attribute the inflivusn of proveſt of the merrhants of 
Tau to Philip Auguſte. ; 


Du Haihan refers its epocha to the 


wit real, and _— ep. 3 put 
Theke, ny juriſdiction in'theeau af no es: 82 Af 

hain > the Bourbonnois,! Auvergne, Gr. dre Called chate- 
ren. nd, vicumptic in Languedoc ind Provence, 


a e . runs; Ot of ber "Bb, 1g.” has juxiſdiction 
the OE houle, and Oger dhe Scheer therei x He Jooks to 
Ic Polley 8 5 the rates of proviſions fol- 
. 
e e e 1B eee a fudge of the fword; w 
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- 
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crime! ie e e 38 
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, * 
traffic, is ſometimes uſed for the wages due to a 


that, if the plaintiff-take out any writ to that purpoſe, the | 
end that, plan any ar 


gratia = ana ag pp quia, ute dum Vataret, expe. | 


Havel 
1 


Provo of the army; and particularly preveſis in the ſeveral 

r giments. | 

PrRovosT marſhal of un army is an officer appointed to ſeize and 
ſecure deſerters, and all other criminals. 

The proveſt marſhal is to go often abroad round the army, to 

hinder the ſolviers from 4 It is his office to indict of- 

fenders, and to ſee the ſentence paſſed upon them executed. 

He likewiſe regulates the weights and meaſures, and the price 

of all proviſions, &c. in the army. For the diſch-rge of his 


office, he has a lieutenant, a clerk, and a troop of proveſis or 
marſhals men on horſeback ;z as alſo an executioner. 


I here is alſo a proveft marſhal in the navy, who hath charge 


of the priſoners taken at ſea. 

The French have a provifi-general of the marines, who is to 
proſecute the mat ines when guilty of any crime, and to make 
report thereof to the council of war; beſides a marine prove/? 


in every veſſel, who is a kind of gaoler, and takes the priſoners - 


into his care, and keeps the veſſel clean. 
PRovosTs of the marſhals are a kind of lieutenants of the mar- 
ſhals of France, eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the country 
againſt rogues, vagabonds, and deſerters. 
They take cognizance of royal cauſes ; w hich, for this reaſon, 
are called prevotal as : ſuch are all crimes committed by 
ftrollers, or people without any fixed abode z robberies on the 
highway, infa Ben of ſafeguard, burnings, &c. They pro- 
nounce en dernier reſſort, or without appeal. a 
There are 180 ſeats of theſe prove/fs in France: their chief 
juriſdiction regards highwaymen, foot-pads, houſebreakers, 
Fc. they correſpond to the officers eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus 
and Tiberius, called, as Cujas tells us, /atruncu/atores, to ſhew 
that their office was to purſue thieves, 
ProvosT of the mint is a particular judge inſtituted for the ap- 
prehending and proſecuting of falſe coiners, 
PROW ®, Prox A, in navigation, denotes the head or fore- 
part of a ſhip ; being that which is oppoſite to the po or fern. 
Fhe word is formed from the Latin prora, which ſignifies the 
In the front hereof is the beak that cuts the water to make way 
for the veſſel. fo — 
The pre is lower than the poop, and contains fewer tories or 
decks. On the beak is uſu-Illy ſome figure or hierogiyphic, 


» 


which often res name to the veſſel. . 
9223 = yy th only that mY the forecaſtle which is 
aloof, not in the hold; particu between the 

chaſe and the loof. * ane 5 
The antients repreſented beaks of birds in the prows of their 

' ſhips, whence they were called ro/tra. . we 
PROXENETA *, or PxoxtneTEs, a kind of broker or agent, 
who tranſacts between two perſons. Sec BRoKeR,and AGENT. 
The word is Greek, @pozerr7ns g. d. conciliator, or pararius, 


- . Teconciler, or mediator. The Latins give them a more ho- 


- ” novurable appellayon ; & them interpreters. 


The term, proxengta_is chiefly applied to thoſe who negotiate - 


offices, marriages, Sc. 1 55 "=. 

_ The Roman law grants the prorenetæ an action for recovery 
of their hire or wages. bi 8400 

| Theſe made a kind of office or college in Rome: to them the 


fathers addreſſed themſelves, to ſound and examine the incli- 


nations of the young men they intended for their daughters. 
A eee. ode Diget account it a gres - 
modern policy, that there are not now any of theſe proxenete, 
or mitch-makers,”eftabliſhed by public authority. | 
PROXIMITY, ProxtmtT As, denotes the telation of nearneſs, 
eicher in reſpect of place, or blood, or alliance. 
PROXY, ProcvtAToR, a deputy, ot perſon who officiates in 
the room of another, r. 1 
Princes ate ufually married by prexics, or repreſentatiyes. 
Proxy, PROCURACY, among. civilians, alſo denotes a commil- 


dan given to a prodor, by a client, to manage a cauſe in his 


ehalf. See PRoc rok. | 


made by the violence of the external cold. ; 


PRUNELLA, a name given, by ſome. phyſicians, to a drineſs 
of the tongue and throat, happening in continued fevers, eſ- 
pecially acute ones, accompanied With a beat and redneſs. of 
© the throat, and a ſcurfcovering the tongue; ſometimes white- 
Some alſo give the name prunells: to the quinzy, and others to 
"the aptithz. Prunella is alſo the 8 5, 30s called, in 
"Engliſh, [elf hea! See Supplement, article PRUNE! LA. | 
PxUNELLZ ſal, in pharmacy, is a preparation of purified falt- 
l {Res called alſo i 's prunelle, and ora mineral, 
It is prepared by ſeparating and abſorbing ſome of the 
volatile parts. of the ſaltpetre, which.is done by hurging 
it, when melted in @ crucible. over the fire, 
Park of its weight of four of brimſtane, RY 
"Fri n urine, in ſevers and quina les; 


1 0 
” 


— * - 


"Iris Fen, to cool, 


©*thhugh ſoine think, that ſaltpetre, purified 
aud beat * i Me ern ant WO 
of No is faid to be frequently adulterated with alum 
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great defect in the 


IVA, in phyſiology,” Bear froſt, a concretion of the dew 


upon = 
a chirtieth 


"ng that the n its whiteneſs, and <1 
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DR 


, ace plums dried and baked in an oven, or 
in the ſui. * i 


® The word comes from the Latin promem, plum. Of 
The prunes chiefly uſed among us are black and | rought 
from Bourdeaux: great quantities are uſed by the Engliſh and 
Dutch. — The pulp ot prunes is eſteemed laxative. 


UNIFEROUS tres, bs, the plum bearing kind, are 
PR JS tren, or ſhrubs, the þ . Sd 
| | 


PRUNES*, PxuUN 


* 


thoſe whoſe fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a 
middle. „ gs fe | 
Ia this kind, the flower adheres to the bottom of the baſe of 
tze fruit 1 
PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture, the operation of lop- 
ping ot cutting off the ſuperfluous branches of trees ; either 
to diſpoſe them to bear better, to grow higher, or to appear 
more regular. * 8 
Pini is one of the moſt important branches of the garden - 
er's province, and that whereon the thriving or barrennels of his 
fruit trees, as well as the form and regularity of his garden, in 
(oh pee depends. 4s "A 
t is ſometimes practiſed purely for the trimming or adjuſting 
of trees to the eye, by taking away irregular branches; as in 
box, holly, yew, &c. - e, 
Sometimes, to make the ſtem grow fairer, and riſe higher, b 
taking off all the large branches ariſing out of it, and thus ſend- | 
ing the ap, which would otherwiſe be expended by them, to 
the top of the tree, to nouriſh and prolong the ſame. , 
But its more ordinary uſe is, to render the tree mo | 
and to mend its fruit, by retrenching ſuch uſeleſs branches as 
might impoveriſh the trunk, and conſume the juice neceſſary 


to nouriſh the branches that bear. Wea 37 
- Priming is an annual ration : the a tion is uſually 
made ſloping, ſometimes ſtump- wiſe. Its ſeaſon is about 


the end of February, though it may be begun as ſoon as the 
leaves are off, viz. in November; and continued to the time 
when freth leaves come on, vis. in April. | | 


As the gardener has uſually three kinds of trees to t VIE. 
ſome too weak, others too ſtrong, and others in a juſt plight, 

he will find pruning-work throu 
per to prune ſome ſooner, and ſome later. "The weak 

more languiſhing a tree is, the ſoaner it ought to be to 
eunſe it of its e branches; and the more vigorous the 
._ ee is, the | may the pruning be deferred. | 


-© ever,” being taken, that the two laft «yes or buds of the ex- 


tremes of the branches, thus ſhortened, look op the right-pod 
- left to the two bare ſides, that each may bring forth at leaft 
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dio de preſerved, and that the fitteſt to begin 


other is to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it may never be able to 


to | 
produce thick ones in the ſame place.—-lf a tree 10 t forth 


three or four branches, all in the extremity, or a little 


- © they muſt be all pruned by the ſame laws as 5 75 aboye- 
mentioned: if they be equally thick, they are to be uſed alike; | 
i ſome of them be ſmaller than the reſt, they muſt only be 
| pruned with a proſpect of taking 


| I nnd gras. i 
Cute to have it on that fide which be found empty; in 
order to which, they ſhould be ſhortened to an eye or that | 
| Jodks on that fide: and the ſame care is to be taken in the 
Anger. in order to begin to fill up the better: if theſe fine 
dranches ſhoot alittle below the extremity, it is but ſhortening 
the ſtem to them; on the contrary, if the branches be moſt of 
- them ill ones, two at leaft, if pc 
'  Þruned in the ſame manner as the two fine ones 


1 


* 


Cutting them a little at the extremity, when appear too 
weak for their ; no ling ke awry al the ſapleſs 
| branches. —lf the tree have produced five, fix, or ſeven bran 
it is ſufficient to preſerve three or four of the beſt ; 
ate to be cut quite off, at leaſt if they be thick : for if 
weak, 5. e. fit for fruit · branches, they ſhould be kept ti 


et} 


— 


E 


have performed what ts HUM of add ; and if 
- the great nents odor Are be many {mall ones, 
three rr ſerved, pinching o 


8 


: 
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PauninG' sf @ tree of the * < If, having put 
ore tft r ſecond year, —If, having pu 


, * 
* 


fine wood hes, and one of 
the firſt year, the fap have Mtered its car 
fromthe thick branches to the ſoall orjes, fo that the {mal 
become wocd, and the large froit-brandhes, the produit 
of the former muſt be quite cut off to the mother-brin« 


: 
3 
3 

2 
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— 


nd thoſe of the latter Ued"as Fruit-branches,—If a res ſom b. 


. the firſt year's pr, Rave produced four or five branch 


5 


all that ſpace; it ny General rules of PRUNING fruit-treer:—1. The more thebrucs 


©, are'to be preſerved, and || 
weak branches are to be carefully preſerved for fruit z only | 


F 
r 


PR U 


it may be ſometimes. adviſeable to preſerve 10 
even though they be not neceſſary to the — © bratct, 


but only to conſame part of the ſap, which might — 


be prejudicial to the fruit · branches. Theſe ſuperfiuous þ, 
may be left long, without much ill conſequence; hui 
eſſential to the beauty of the tree, muſt be all pruned oy 
longer than thoſe of the preceding year, i. e; "aw bs tle 
at moſt three eyes, or a good foot. This is makin M2 
vantage of the figure of the tree, which, without this * 
not yield fruit in a long time, the redundant ſap —— 
all the eyes into wood · branches, which, with a more ſpare die, 


would have been fruit- branches. In theſe vigorous trees 


branches cut ſtump-wiſe are to be left on, and cm fe, 
thick ones, though of falſe wood, eſpecially where Gere 

any neceſſary to the form of the tree, to employ the exc 
of ſap, and prevent its doing miſchief, Still more to af 
its violence; it may be nece to preſerve many long — 
weak branches, when placed ſo as to occaſion no cons 
and even on the thick branches, a good number of cue 
for the ſap to range in,—Be it a 2 rule, rather to ſpare the 
lower branches, and cut off the higher, than the contrary: 

this means the tree ſpreads moreeahly to the bottom of the y 


PRUNING of @ tree of the third year, —In a tree that has ben 


planted three years, and twice, if it be vigorou, 1 
many old branches as pofhble are to be preſerved, elpecully 
for fruit : if it be weak, it muſt be eaſed of the burden of a 
branches, as well thoſe for fruit, as wood: it muſt likewig), 
cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot out new ones; which if | 
cannot do with vigour, let it be pulled up, and a.new oc, 
with ſreſh earth, planted in its placꝓ. 

In all pruning, proviſion. is to be made for branches to proce 
from thoſe now under the prunming-tnife,” to prepare ſuch a 
may be proper for the form; with this aſſurance, that wie 
the high branch is taken down from over the lower, thi hin, 
being reinforced with the ſap that would have gone to the (x: 
2 more branches than it would tar 
done without ſuch reinforcement. * 


2 the — — the tree is b 
ruitz conſequently more upright the branches, te 
more inclined is the tree to increaſe in wood, and eld 


Hence, ever take care to keep the middle of a tree from wo 
or thick branches; and as thoſe increaſe and grow upon yu; 
cut them out intirely ; for- there is no danger but the plce 
5 
| are to open, and 
ing Lens wi eee and in wall - trees, if you 
do but furniſh your walls with horizontal branches, nat vi 
provide for the middle. Chuſe, therefore, 
not vigorous, to furniſh bearing branches. 


of bearing-branches z. as is frequent] 

of pei - neQarines, and cherries. K | 

'N cannot ſupply them all with juice * 
5 


the ſame tree than weak 


branches y rn 
PVT a way ar tet 
Es 

EINE the branch vie 
LES Eadie ap 
J, K neither fit for the nr 

the fruit, acrown Path 
flopingly ; though this is beſt. pinched off in the ber 

ummer 


6. Cut off all branches 


mold it muſt needs be very Vigorous ; for which 
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| (0 be preſerved, and the middlemoſt cut off in May, 
Kassel 
of other 
out cutting 


an 
and therefore the more it is to be 
thick branches, the more diſtant are 


he receive; and they are there- 
21 extend itſelf to the 


7. A branch for wood muſt never be pruned without eſpecial 
z as where it annoys others. # 

old well-liking tree be diſordered with falſe wood, 
pruning, or want of pruning ; take it lower, by 
or two yearly, till it be ſufficiently re- 
put forth ſo vigorouſly, that cannot 
reduced to compaſs in one year; but muſt be allowed to 
otherwiſe will produce falſe wood. 
predominant branch or if not more; 


trees 


two or three | 
Se be 290 wilt forth is nutima, 1 
of, 3 naught: the ſame may be ſaid of all leſs branches. 
22. When a tree puts forth much ſtronger on one fide 
on the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones muſt be cut 
the body, or ſome of them ſtump-wile. 
length is to be allowed the weak than 


all trees lefs 
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about 

tt abliral exch others ſorpe of them and their branches 
are to be taken off, as muſt alſo the multitude of young 
leon that cauſe confuſion. Branches more luxurious than 
others are do be cut clear off. To preſerve old they 
| mult be diſburdened by leaving few branches for on 
them, and thoſe to be ſhortened to five or fix inches ; and 
od few wel: ones, and none dry, and nigh waſted. | 


of fareſt or timber trees. For large trees, it is beſt 


not to prune-them at all; yet if there be an abſolute neceſſity 
nd 8 off lars boughs a8 much as poflible; 
| ew * . 


= 


wing rules: 

bough be ſmall; cut it ſinooth and cloſe, that the 

f won cover itz and cut it Noping, that the water 
be large, 
from the 


four feet ſtem, ot where any young ſhoots 
Wuing out of it. 4 ; Br! 1 . ; ! - 
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or 
found iſſu 
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rf 


Sar w top-heavy, its head muſt be lightened 
br, — by g the that 
dit en than by cutting off the mai 
| r them f | 

87 te FFF 
ald doughs ill break out, and the top be able to 


; and 
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after M4: l Sire che bought that put forth'in ſpring u proming 
bak Midſummer ; — them Foe. This will cauſe the 


it is ly, at 
Solan.” | 


od the tres! df ett or! 


Weer. 
in boughs leaning from the head, the 


ow out of the main 
gain benches denen Cy 
igh, it is be ; * , ; 
pring up high, it is road [PSATY RIANS, PSA] Rnan1, a ſect of Arians, who in 


7 PSA 


and this is the only method to make a tree grow with a fin, 
ſtrait, . handſome body, See Supplement, article PRUniNxG. 
PRUNING of vines. See the article Vive. 
PRURITUS, a painful, and yet pleaſurzble kind of ſenſation of 
the ſkin, popularly called itching ; which is ſuppoſed to ariſe 
hence, that the extremities of the capillary veins being obſtruct- 
ed, cannot take up the redundant blood of the limbs, to carry 
it back again to the heart; whenbe, as there is a freſh ſtock of 
blood continually ſent into the part by the inceſſant pulſation 
of the heart, the fibres become preternaturally ſtretched or diſ- 
tended.—And hence the uſually titillating ſenſe of itching. 
PRYTANEUM, Ilguray:ze, in antiquity, a conſiderable build- 
ing in Athens, where the council of prytanes aflembled, and 
where thoſe who had rendered any fignal ſervices to the com- 
monwealth, were maintained at the public expence. 
PRY T ANIS, or PRYTANEs, in antiquity, the fuſt magiſtrate 
in moſt of the cities of Greece. ; 
At Athens there were fifty prytanes ; at Corinth there was but 
one, Who was the ſame with what'the archon was at Athens. 
The prytanes of Athens were the ſenators who compoſed the 
grand council that governed the ſtate; and correſpond to 
what we now call the /tates general of the United Provinces. 
Fifty of theſe were choſe each year out of each tribe; and to 
theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply the places of the 
former, in caſe of death, or male-adminiftration. 
The tribes took the government by turns, each after other, 
for the ſpace of thirty-five days.—T his was an eſtabliſhment 
of Solon. Scaliger is miftaken, when he ſays the tribes took 
their turns every day. | | ; 
All the fifty prytanes of the tribe did not govern together du- 
ing thoſe five weeks; but in companies, ten at a time, choſen 
by lot; ſeven days each company: after which another tribe 
came into play, and had its five weeks after the ſame manner. 
PSALM *, 4a2ajcs, a divine ſong, or bymn. 

The word is formed from the Gil Jas, I fing. ' 
The denomination pſalm is now appropriated to the ci. pſalms 
of David; and the name canticle, or ſong, is given to other 
pieces of the ſame kind, compoſed by other prophets and 


triarchs. n 

The antients, as is obſerved by St. Auguſtine, made this 
difference between a canticle or ſong, and a pſalm, that the 
former was ſung ſolitarily, or by the voice alone, but the 

latter accompanied with a muſical inſtrument. ' | 
The p/alms, in the 'antient editions, are divided into five 
| books; nor is David's name found at the head of more than 
_ ſeventy-three of them; though ſome, and among the reſt, 
St. Auguſtine and St. Chiyſoſtom, attribute all the hundred 

and fitty to him without exception. 
The Jews, however, were always of another opinion; and 
it is certain there are ſome few, at leaſt, that are not his.— 
St. Jerom obſerves, among the number, ſeveral that were 
- compoſed a long time after Dayid. Du Pin adds, that it is 


difficult to aſcertain the authors; all we know of the book 

is, that it is a collection of ſongs compiled by Eſdras. 
Gradual pſalms were thoſe antiently ſung on the ſteps of the 
temple. — The penitential pſalms were not formerly the ſatne 
with thoſe now called by that n:me. OT + 

PSALMOD Y, u, the art of ſinging pſalms. 

PSALTER, Ire, the book or colle&ion of pſalms, 

b aſcribed to David. 17287 49 LI MOT . | 0 

| There are a multitude of editions of the pſalter.—Auguſtine 

| Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop. of Nebo, publithed a 

Pohl pſalter at Genda 1516. And Contarinus publiſhed 

| "the pſalter in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic, with 
Latin notes and loſſes. * * 1 : ny w 1 

PSALTER is alſo uſed among religious for u large chaplet or 

ö gr he R 150 beads ; the number of the pſalms 

* 1 t/a er. " 7-4 2. . . gy 

St. Dominic is faid to have been the inventor of this pſalter. 

See Ros ARx. A425 e eee ef 

PSALTERY, Ps AL TERToN, alſo denotes a muſical inftrument 

much in uſe among the antient Hebrews, who called it abe. 
We know but little of the preciſe form of the antient al- 

tery: that now in uſe is a flat inftrument; in form of a tra- 

| | ary" or a triangle truncated at top. 

tis ſtrung with thirteen wire-chords, ſet to. uniſon or 


on o ve, 
8 on two bridges on the two ſides.—It is ſtruck 
with a plicrrum, or little iron rod, or ſometimes with a crook- 
ed ſtick ; whence jt Is uſually ranked among the inttruments 
of | ee eee 12071} Do tro? ee 27 

Its cheſt, or body, is like that of a ſpinet. Tt has its name 
" @ pſallends ; ſome call it nablum, or nablium. © 
- Papias alſo gives the name p/a/tery to @ kind of flute, uſed 
* 3 , to accompany the linging z called in Latin, 

ampbucus. n 

PSAMMISMUS®, JH,, in medicine, a term ſometimes 
uſed for a bath of dry and warm ſand, to ſet the feet of 
drovfic perſons upon. ler, SLING $4 . 2 4 ry % 
The wort is formed from the Greek „ fand. * 
council of Antioch, held im the year 360. maintained, that 
. the Bon was bot like tte Nathet, as to will; that he was 
taken from nothing, or made of nothing; and that in God, 


, 
[1 
d 
| 
| 


cher and Kill 


them, ſo as never to ſhoot out again: 


\ 


neration was not to be diſtinguiſhed from creation. See 
RIAN. ' „ : 
PSEUDO, 


PeSIY. PUT OF 


term or particle, uſed in the compolition of di- \TARMICAS, eines proper to prom 
—— words ſenſe of o ing; more uſually called — and 
N 110 * tt. 25 e Hi 
Te words formed Frot the Greek len ty, flood, 69,0 lement, arti ARMICA9! 1 
IS _ detipio, falls, I deceive. etc * Nh + „. — — — 2 
We fay a pſeudo 2 d. a Lag ini; ehen er PTERYG 5 ned try in medicine, a 


eye, 8 of 18 on i 9 what the L 
ungui⸗ i etimes, t 
od. 8 Wnevid, and 1 — 7, hw, 

a. 5644 To OT 55 
The cure i much the (at. that of the the 9; 

TER Y.GIUM. is name given to a tb 

38 at the root of. the nail. See n e 
TER Y GOIDES *, eus, in anatomy, two apophyte 
of vinp of a bat. bes ſo called from their vate 


a bat . t 
£PVEs 0, 
CORO Tonk chan ws Phe fx 
22 the internal part. of the gt e7)g vides. proce which 


3 ift 

7 nr pole, Lat, n = aritient- archi- 
ere 3 mph wit pe couman N 
row of columns all a 
The word ſignifies falſe of ene Apr) (a 
diſtinguiſh this from the diptere; which had two. rows. 
- Jomngs alt around. 

PSEUDONY MUS e, Je, 
to thofe authors who publiſh books under falſe or feigned}; 
names. As the natne cryptonomus is given to thoſe-who pub- 
12 and diſg Un _— and anomymur, to 

a - who publiſh without any* 


= . Yes hin, | 


Te ape apoſtolical conſtitutions, 8. of St. Ig- inſerted. into the * part ofa 
natius, &c. are uſually ſy 4 x N | 255 of . —W the interna 
UDO-STELLA, L clots or | 2 {lover ave ts "gle,—Whes x as, i 


2 3 appearing in \ the . 2 reſembling a PETERYGOLDEUS entern, e Which — 
external part of the ſame proceſe, 
PSILOTHRON'*, Ceske, in Gates, N an ex-] inferied between. the cotdyloid, p e, ee 
ternal form of medicine proper to take | Nabe inſide of the lower jaw., This pul's 10d th cm; 
© © The word is formed from te Orc Ys, zul Lake forwards, and miakes it ſhogt beyond the upper; ... 
bald, or bare: and 35, hair. f PTERQ 1085 R in Fim 'a name Niven to 
N are el len, * lane, ants egg, anda 


redete, 
| S magnus, or 3 
muſcle, which ariſes from the i 


ſuch. uiers — of 
8 War, A png Yb [= de 


Roman armies 

ITbey were ſo ele becauſe they bore wings oncthige: 
Rea" re wings toe, Ts 
„A pair of muſel 

"port ce rior it, or ily ig 


e terygoiaes,, here the 
Tuc. Ene un | PH fleſhy fibres of Vn Ae 


1 Ari upper jaw:bane, behind the fat 
1 farvut, 4 1 ſome from the ſides of the the Wagus- and- — gre, 
, tbrz ofthe 8 pon 


: Peel. 
ee 
res, u [.. Jr 
d by th both; m the po 


ol. Fu >: and from the root of the 
Jae ets nd ee dei inforiaes in 


meſa 

"The rs + ai from an ex r 

3 and 9 2 out the mucus x whaedin 
occaſions a SIA re no r 


of; the | ſeveral ben ahb with 


— — — 
ad _— cw > co- ———— 2 cr” 5 — — 
—— — — 2 ˖ * — 
- 


1 * 
— i 
WA - - a 4 . — 
— . . — yn AT a ＋ꝓ— ou — — 
* 
1 
” 
h i * 


2 2 between the — in ſome on ed hes its bein —_ divided into ſeveral} muſck 
: VE cau 

22 Dr 2 D Anke fo bg that part ſpringing; from the tone, 
eaſons of | 2 aus; eee below it, the hegle- 
e fr 486.— Os in — mar come NA: 

t it = Fs 

is which If 
* e a e Lathe F 5 4 oh called Fa 
rives the diſcaſe from bume d ; 127 | known. to th 


bois O 241,71 | 
a A Dr I ED 
te enters that near an acute f- 


85 ee Wee 


'ver From | A & 
| 1 . - — * IE ST 4 the r . 

| 5 o yces3 
li POTN ; IE e 0 2 ee 
1 article yo E | dies that « the uvela, 17 
| 5 — \ with its partner, WS, 7 


eci⸗ Wee s r 
K 2 es = | PTISANAs 3 medicine 7875 


ETD . omdine, — 45 «> 24 12 as 
Foce ſena, to e 


b — i" Atom 


N „Haar 05 2 — 
eee Ae ited wine, &c, and 
* diſconrſe. 015 of b 8 
F + man, cogifty of 


83 


3 of hs bod, 
Falled anatony.; and the 


the parts 
d of: the an. 25 — 1 them the ſun, 


PLANE 2 4 * Apecti here., 
| at divination, perten. af] hypotheſis took ita a. ew) bs 
100 Di ian 
r N - hot;that n 3 12 


Sa. Len, 


PSYCHROMETERA, an- inftruchent. for meaſuring the de- been 
- + 1gree of «coldneſ#of the air; A called, 2 eb 


el ud 522 * , 


SX8$T-BM+ 


1; Meters; See THEEMOMET PR: plag ASCO Yo ang Prein the article Sen ans. ul . b ob 
„% The word: is. ne fran the Greek: »þv eclds; nnd Bc 9 the antiens Gnofic, fg 
0 ee, meaſure,” on $3 , Prolamy 3:A, mag of- eee 


aj . 


| SB 19 eo orf As J * 
I . | 9352 No 420! 2 1 bold 6 N ih "we on SAN aohatzusg 401 * 7 ey #30) 1 ot rr itt 58 
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1 ; MALTA |: nixgs 1 10995 03 19738 @ 0! 2 
= | ;COUSI . | \ 15 | 


P UE: 


, . 
* tly on the ſyſtem of the Gnoſtics his pre- 
biet, Epos i — ber of notions and viſions 


* »ahiis is very full on the ſubject of the Ptolemaites, 

5 3 ee to F lora, wherein that 2 
and n his doctrine. He maintained, that in the law o 
115 there were three things to be conſidered, inaſmuch as 
Moſs + allcome from the ſame hand; but part of it, ſaid he, 
1 God part of it from Moſes, and part of it from neither 
put from the pure traditions of the antient doctors: 
part it was that he founded his dreams. 

PTYALISMUS, in medicine, a ſpitting 3 or a 
by the glands of the mouth; Whether it 
ivation, or not. 
Greek, #]v4aa0p4&, formed from οα, ſpue, 


12 I 75 
* age wherein 4 perſon is allowed to contract marriage. | 
rr, Ie, % ) 

— wer bp puberty at fourteen years of age, maids at twelve. 
— Fall puberty is accounted at eighteen. 
PUBES, 2 tetm uſed for the external parts 

rn of generation, in both ſexes, 
we from the age of puberty, is ſuppoſed to be covered, 
more or leſs,” with hair; whence the name. * | 
PUBIS or, or O PRCTIxIs, in anatomy, a bone of the hip, 
ſituate in the fore and middle part of the trunk, and making 
the lower and inner part of the os innominatum. See Tab. 


1 A. 12. ht. d. 
It fiel 
in women 


than men; in the former whereof, the os pubis 
the foetus. 


two muſcles of the thigh, beſides a ſinus, whereby the crural 
veinsand arteries 
3. bit. S. S. * | 
BLIC buildings. See the article BuiLDING, 
PusLIC ad. See the article Roap. 
PusLic notary. See NOTARY public, 
FUBLICAN, PuBLicanus, among the Re 
who farmed the impoſts, taxes, and public revenues. 


ntly, becauſe of the exactions of this ſort of people. 
| — Was alſo a name given to the Arnolaiſts and Albi- 


lep Regul de PUBLICANDIs, See RuLe. 


making a thing known to the world. - - 

aps ham publication is to be made of the banns of mar- 
rage three times before the ceremony can be folemnized ; 
vithout eſpecial licence to the contrary. See MARRIAGE, 


mitten PUELLAG1UM, denotes. 
denhead, 


See VirGInITY, © 


of the pudenda, or | 


Hat. (Splanch. ) fig. 1-lit. y. (Oſteol.) Ag. 3. u. 18. fig. 7-1. | 
to the other part by a cartilage, thicker, but looſer | 
recedes, or gives a little in time of travail, to make way for | 
It has a large foramen,' which makes room for the paſſage of | 
paſs to the thigtis.—Sec Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 


the Romans, a perſon | 
The appellation appears to have been odious to the Jews, &c. | 


PUBLICATION, PuBLiCca To, the act of promulgating, or | 


ICELLAGE, PuctLLAGtum, in an antient manuſcript | 
| the ſtate of virginity, or mai- | 


PUL 


Equinox, all the old money is cried down, 
ars in its place, 
h the emperor and the ſtate find their intereſt in this fre- 
quent change: the firſt, in that he only gives at the rate of 
17 d. ſterling per pound for copper; yet delivers it out coined 
in Fabe/qui and demi-kabeſqui at above 24. per pound: the ſe- 
cond, in that the copper money is by this means leſs abundant, 
being reduced each year to nearly the ſame quantity. | 
The ſame author adds, that at the time when he was in Perſia, 
the tabeſqui at Iſpahan were ſtruck with the image of a lion, 


at Schamachia with a deyil, at Kaſchan with a cock, and at 
Kilan with a fiſh. 


PULLEY, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical powers ; 
| conliſting of a little 


wheel, or rundle, having a chanel around 
it, and tur nin 


gon an axis; ſerving, by means of a rope which 
ſlides in its chanel, for the raiſing of weights, 


Ihe Latins call it zrochlea ; and the ſeamen, when fitted with 
| A rope, a fackle,—An aflemblage of ſeveral pulleys is called a 


pob/paſten. wh 
The moveable wheel or f̃undle, is called the ſheave or ſhiver ; 
gudgeon ; and the fixed piece of 


and the new ap- 


the axis on which it turns, the 
wood or iron, into which it is put, the bloth, 
Doctrine of the PULLEY.—19, If a power P (Tab. MECH as 
NICS, fig. 49.) ſuſtain a weight Q, by means of a ſingle pulley 
B, in ſuch manner as that the line of direction of each is a | 
tangent to the periphery of the rundle; the weight and the 


power are equal. 
Hence, a ſingle pulley, if the lines of direction of the power 
periphery, neither aſſiſta 


and the weight be tangents to the 
but only changes its direction. 


nor impedes the power, 
The uſe of the pulley, therefore, is, when the vertical di- 
rection of a power is to be changed into an horizontal one z 
or an aſcending direction into a deſcending one; and on the 
contrary. | — 
This is found a good proviſion for the ſafety of the workmen 
employed in drawing with the pulley.— For ſuppoſe a large 
weight E F g required to be raiſed to a great height by work- 
men pulling a rope A B: if now the rope ſhould chance to 
break, the workmens heads underneath would be in immedi- 
ate danger; but if by means of the pulley B, the vertical di- 
rection A B be changed into an horizontal one B C, there 
is no danger from a breaking of the rope. | 
This change of direction by means of a pulley has this further 
advantage; that if any power can exert more force in one 
direction than another, we are here able to employ it in ity 
reateſt force. 
Thus, e. gr. an horſe 


cannot draw in a vertical direction, 
"but draws with all its 


advantage in an horizontal one, By 

changing the vertical draught, therefore, into an horizontal 

one, an horſe becomes qualified to raiſe a weight. 

But the grand uſe of the pulley is, where ſeveral of them are 

combined; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others after 

him, call polyſpafa ; the advantages whereof are, that the 
machine takes up but little room, is eaſily removed, and raiſes 


dendum virile 
n plant 

a. See SENSITIVE plant. 
I mall See the article ALIMENTARII, 
ERILE le. See the article STYLE. 
MIT 


„in diſcourſe, is 
thought, which, by bei 


NITAL. 


too far fetched, becomes flat and 


ect to in pothing but what is brilliant and extraordinary. 
LRORU epiſcopus. See the article Epi>coeus, 
ell. , among phyſicians, Ec. a meaſure of flowers, ſeeds, 
a the like matters, containing ſo much as may be taken up 
"cen the thumb and two fore-fingers. 25 | 
* The word comes from the Latin pugilles, little hand. 
© piꝑil is eſteemed the eighth part of the manipule or hand- 
p + Hough ſom 3 
ul—The French frequently call it pince, a pinch. 
NE * Poux v, in law, a young er- born; Or A child f born 
"rand is pure French, in which language it bears the ſame 
Au not on] applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, Ac. with 
z but to the third with r 


, 


ud tothe fir 
. laſt 
| the like ſen 
4 VDGE, 
LIN G 
1 Na 


of all js called abſolutely cadet, 
ſe we ſay a puiſus judge, a puiſur counſethor. 
and JusTice. 

V3EA, and VoMrITtiNG. 


bade erce, a general name which the Perſians give 
copper mone ys current in that empire; particularly 


band he and den 
in the retinue of the 


Labeſgui. 
> Who was at Iſpaban in 1637. | 
faber of Holſtein, aſſures . each city in Perſia 
copper money, marked with its particular badge, 


8 
bi der 
duch is 0 

r. 


begin 


DENDUM denotes a thing to be aſhamed of. Hence, pu- | 
ifies the penis, and pudendum mulicbre, the 


by Longing defined to be a 
nbpid.—Pucrility, he adds, is the common fault of thoſe who 


e confound pugil with manipulus, and uſe it | 


egard to the ſecond, | 


» © cant word for a nauſea, or diſpoſition to vomit. | 


vurrent in that diſtrict, and is changed every | 


a very great weight with a very moderate force. 

29, 1 a power applied in E (fg. 50.), according to the line 

of direction B E, which is a tangent tv the pulley. in B, and 
parallel to the rope A D, ſuſtain the weight F ſuſpended from 
the centre of thepulley C; the power is ſubduple of the weight. 

3 The effect of pohſpaſla is founded on the following theo- 

rem :—If a power applied in B (g. 51.) ſuſtain (by means of 

a polyſpaſten) a weight F, ſo as all the ropes AB, HI, GF, 

EL, CD, are parallel! to each other ; the power will be to 

the weight as unity to the number of ropes, HI, GF, EL, 

CD, drawn by the weight F ; and therefore as unity to the 
number of pulleys, higher and lower, taken together. 

Hence the number of pulleys, and the power, being given, it is 

eaſy to find the weight that will be ſuſtained thereby : or, the 
number of pulleys, and weight to be ſuſtained, being given, 

the power is found: or, the weight and power being given, 
the number of pulleys the polyſpafton is to conſiſt of, baked, 

4, If a power move a weight by means of ſeveral Pulleys ;. 

the ſpace paſſed over by the power will be to the ſpace paſſed 

over by the weight, as the weight to the power. 

Hence, the ſmaller the force that ſuſtains a weight by means 
| of pulleys is, the flower is the weight raiſed : ſo that what is 
| faved in force, is ſpent in time, bo 

PULMO, in anatomy. See Luncs, ph 

Poux uo marinus, ſea-lungs, among naturalifts, alight ſpongious 

| body, of a ſhining colour, like cryſtal, intermixed with blue, 

and uſually of a figure reſembling the human lungs : whence its 
name. —It is alſo called urtica marina, or the ſea-nettle, 

It ſwims on the ſurface of the water, and is popularly reputed 

to preſage a ſtorm. —Jt is commonly ſuppoſed to be only a 

viſcous excrement of the ſea, hardened by the ſun ; but Sir 

Robert Sibbald and Dr. Merret rank it among the zoophytes, 
It ſhines in the night-time, and communicates its luminous 
property to a ſtick rubbed therewith. Being applied to the 

ſkin, it raiſes an itehing, and takes off the hair, See Supple- 
ment, article UR TIA MARINA... 
are thoſe which carry 


| PULMONARY veel, in anatomy, 


At 
2 No 12g. CHAM R. 


ning of each year, which is at the vernal ] 


the blood from the heart to the lungs, and back again from 
9 * 


* 
* 
, 
= 


* 


the lungs to the heart 
"Ft | Theſs 


Theſe are two in number; viz. the pulmonary artery and 
The PULMONARY artery, which the antients called vena arteri- 
© the arterial vein, is, in reality, an artery, and is com- 
poſed, like the reſt, of ſeveral tunics.— It ariſes from the right 
ventricle of the heart, and divides into two large branches; 
+ which, ſubdividing into ſeveral ſmaller, diffuſe themſelves 
throughout the whole ſubſtance of the lung. See Tab. Anat. 
(Angeiol.) fig. B. lit, dd, &c. bb. fig. 12. lit. 7. 
PULMONARY vein, which the antients called arteria venoſa, 
the venows artery, conſiſts of four membranes like the other 
veins. It ariſes in the lungsfrom an infinity of little branches; 
which, uniting in one trunk, into the left ventricle of 
' the heart. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 9. lit. a. ö. c. 4. 
d. d. See alſo HEART, 5 
For the office of theſe veſſels, ſee Cix cl ATION. 
Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a polypusin the pulmonary 
vein. See PoLYPUsS. . 
PULMONARY conſumption, or conſumption of the lu 
we properly call a phthifis.. See PTHISsIs, and ConsuM- 
 PTION. , | ib 
. PULMONUM ii. See the article Anima. 
PULP, Pure, in fruits, the fe; or that ſoft and 
rt between the rind and the nucleus or feed. 
he pulp of a tree or plant, is the parenchyma, which grows 


ſucculent 


and ſwells by means of a juice, at firſt very coarſe and diſagree- | 


able ; at length ſweeter, and more delicate. 


PuLe, in pharmacy, denotes the ſoft part of fruits, roots, or 
2 by inſaſion or boiling, and paſſed || 
22715 | Vviſcidity. 


other bodies, extracted 
through a ſieve. 


Porr, in medicine, denotes the latteſt, ſulleſt, and moſt ſolid | 


part of the fleſh. 
Some people apply the word y to the upper part of 
the belly, becauſe fleſby ; and becauſe it is here that they feel 
abimals , to examine whether they be fat. | 
This part the Latins call p«/pa, from , to feel, handle. 
PULPIT “, Porrirun, a term now re 
or apartment in a church, whence ſermons are delivered. 
® Some authors derive the word from publicum, becauſe people 
are there expoſed to open view. | 
PuLyiTUM, among the Romans, was a part of the theatre, 
called alſo proſcentum, or what we now call the fage, whereon 


actors trod. | 
ſome ſay it was properly an eminence on the ſtage 
for the muſic, or a ſuggeſtum whence tions, &c. 


were ſpoken. 5 
_The French uſe the word pulpit, 
in a church, library, or the like : thoſe large ones in churches 
they properly call lutrins. 1 
PULSATION, PursA rio, in medicine, the motion of the 
Iſe, or the beating of an artery. See PuLsE. 
PULSE, PvuLsvs, in the animal ceconomy, denotes the beat- 
ing or throbbing of the heart and arteries. | 
he pulſe is that reciprocal motion of the heart and arteries, 


whereby the warm blood, thrownout of theleft ventricle of the | 
heart, is ſo impelled into the arteries, to be by them diſtributed | 


t the body, as tobe perceivable by the finger. 


The pulſation of the arteries ariſes from that of the heart; and | 


has, like it, a ſyſtole and diaſtole; the ſyſtole of the one corre 
ſponding to the diaſtole of the other. "Fs 

n tells us, that Hippocrates was the firſt who obſerved 
the motion of the pulſe. M. Homberg mentions a caſe. of a 
woman in Paris, who had a pulſe in the veins, perfectly like 
that we commonly obſerve in the arteries. He adds, that he 
is the firſt author that ever mentioned ſuch a thing. 
"The pulſe is thus accounted for. When the left ventricle of 


rt contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery; 


the hea 

the 2 in that artery is not only thruſt forward towards the 
extremities, but the chanel of the artery is likewiſe dilated; 
becauſe fluids, when they are preſſed, preſs again towards all 
ſides, and their preſſure is always perpendicular to the ſides of 
the containing veſſels: but the coats of the artery, by any ſmall 


of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not onl 
preſs the blood in the artery forwards, but both together wi 
diſtend the ſides of the arte 


ry: and thus is a motion of dilata- 
tion effected. | 1 


artery ceaſes, that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes to conttact, 
| then the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their natural elaſticity, 
return again to their former ſtate, and contract the chanel of 


"the artery, till it is again dilated by the ſyſtole of the heart: | 


ſo that here is a motion of dilatation and contraction effected. 
_ The diaftole or dilatation of the artery is called its pulſe ; and 
© the time of the ſpiral fibres returning to their natural * is 
_ the diftance between two pues. 1 
This pulſe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame time: 


- that artery being full, the blood muſt be propelled in all the 
- arteries at the ſame time; and becauſe the arteries are conical, 


and the blood moves from the baſis. of the cone to the apex, | 


therefore the blood is continually preſſing againſt the ſides of 


ined to an elevation, 


pupitre, for a reading-deſk | 


| 


| 
impetus, may be diſtended ; therefore, upon the contraction 


4 


 - pounded of half the ratio of the elaſtic force ditecih, 
| 


| 
And when the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of the 


* 


: 


TOE Soo aw + 


| 


„ 


of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual m 


; phyſician ; both as it diſcovers the fate of the h 
mover in the animal frame; and as it ſhews the 


ty, and motion, of the blood, that univerſal hu 


A ſtrong PULsE, then, denotes, 1. A great muſcula 
the contracting heart ; and, cor — wy 
the contracting cauſe ; i. 7. 
the nervous 


A ſtrong pulſe, therefore, is a good preſage, if pl 
„ is what | | 
in apopleQtic, and ſome other diſeaſes, whe 
. tween the heart and the brain is free; and in 

| eſpecially the viſcera, are obſtructed. 
A weak PULSE denotes the contrary of the for 
- * ſometimes deceiyes ; particularly in fat people. 

A hard PULSE ſignifies, 1. That the membrane of the ate, 


FI 
| 4 in an acute pe 


% 


nution of the natural heat. 


D—_ + 9 


; 


for while the blood is thruſt out of the heart into the aorta, | 


PU. I 


dilated, it the ſame time that the blood is thrown out of 


left ventricle of the heart ; and as ſoon as the elaſticir 
ſpiral fibrescan overcome the im 
are again contracted. wm" 
Thus, two cauſes operating alternately, the he 


the 
petus of the blood, bas 


— and fibres 
0 
The obſervation of the pulſe is of the utmoſt j _ A 
a 
eart, the 
nature, iſ 


| 2 > 3d mour w 
all the reſt depend ; and as it indicates the condition of the 


artery, the primary veſſel of the whole body. 


» conſequently, the reh 
2. A briſk and copious influx gf 
juice into the villi of the heart. 4. H 

blood. 4. A Jaubable ſecretion and circulation of h a 


throughout the whole body. Indeed it is frequently lch 


re the 
ne 


e 3 tought 
a . 2, we artery u 
rier than otdinary : and therefore, 2. Obſtructions in the 
minute veſicles, whereof the membranes of the artery ar 
woven. 3. That the arteries are full: but, 4. That ther 
capillary extremities are obſtructed with an i 
L That the blood is very denſe and compall: 
1 & Phat the circulations, ſecretion, and excretion; a 
epraved. : 5 
Pur sE denotes the contrary to all theſe; yet i req 
N 
A flow PuLsE denotes, 1. That the contraQtions of the bent 
flow ; and therefore, 2. A flowneſs of the influxes of the wr. 
vous juice from the brain into the villi of the heart. 3. Tht 
the blood has circulated a great number of times, 4. Id 
gh their veſſels, Indeed, i 


the humours circulate eaſily throu 

the pulſe be thus from weils it is an ill ſign, 

A quick PULsE denotes the contrary to all theſe ; as acrimonis, 
ſpirits agitated, fevers, and phrenſy. Tags. Rs 

An equable PULsE denotes a conſtant tenor of the vital ſundum; 
an uneven one the contrary. Pa 

An intermitting PULsE ſhews life in a ſlippery ſituation, 
An intermitting pulſe is either owing to a fault in the nenn 
juice, which flows unequally into the heart; or in the rele 
which tranſmits the blood and humours; or to the hunow 
themſelves. - $ 3 
The cauſe of this diſorder is various, as convulſions, polypw', 
cacocbymia's, inflammations, want of blood, bony or cath 
laginous arteries, &c. br as | 

A ftrong, equable, and, at the ſame, flow pulſe, is dal 
others the beſt. A ſtrong and great, or ſtrong and ou pat 
together, are good. A weak, ſmall, hard, unequal, inte 
ting, quick pulſe, is of all others the worſt. . 

Vet, in all theſe things, regard muſt be had to the nature 


the particular artery, the age, ſex, . temperament, fcb 
of the mind, the fix non-naturals, habit of body, (al 
country, &c, all which have an influence on the pul 


A diminution, or total ſuſpenſion, of the pulſe, is 
either to a potbymia, where it fails to ſuch degree, u Ui 
there is ſcarce ftrength left to ſuſtain the body. 
Or to a lipopſychia, when it is attended with a ſenſible Ge 


Or to a ſyncope, when the heart fails, ſo as the heat, moth 
ſenſes and all, are almoſt deftroyed. - & 
Or, laſtly, to an aſphyxia, where thoſe are all abſolute 
ſtroyed as to ſenſe, and death itſelf ſeems in pofſeſſion. | 
PuLss is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which any medium 5 
feed by the motion of light, ſound, &c. through it. , 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, lib. 2. prop. 48. in 
the velocities of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid medium | | 
elaſticity is proportionable to its denſity) are in 4 730 1 
the ratio of the denſity inverſly : ſo that in a medium 
elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all pulſes will be gulf . 
ULSE, legumen, in botany, is a term applied to thole fg 
ſeeds which are gathered with the hand: in contrary 
to corns, &c. which are reaped or mowed. 
Pulſe is the fred of the leguminous ſpecies of ne 
The word ia primarily underſtood of grains that gros 10 


J 


as beans, peas, vetches, c. but it is by 185 * 

extention for artichokes, aſparagus, and other 

and roots. 6 - | * | hu 
PULSION e, trufon, the act of driving or impelivs 

forwards. Bee TrxusION. 23 2 


® The word comes from pel/o, L drire. %% 
PULTURA e, in our old law-books, denotes #P\, 
mand or examination: on account of the monks, 
they wer 


ap mare into the monaſteries, pulſabon 


the veſſels j and conſequently, every point of the artery muſt be | 


be 


f * 


knocked at the doors for ſeveral'days—Ff vil, at 


7 


- 


PUM 


erelis, & placitis ballivorum tf prapoſi 
_ ow E Zouttura eee i. e. from the EXa- 
eants; & de rewards forgſtarum, i. e. the viſi- 


tation of ler eſts. 


mination of (er) 
+ The is formed from the Latin pu//are, to knock, to 
'VERIZATION, PULVERIZATIo, the art of pulverizing, 


' zo a dry body into a fine powder. N 2 
2 in friable bodies, by pounding or beating 
Ae but to pulverize malleable ones, other methods 


muſt be taken. or tin, the method is this: Rub a round 
To . the inſide with chalk; pour a little of 
2 metal nimbly into the box, when, ſhutting the 
1 uud ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal will be reduced 
| 
Ty Narro, PulvixArus, in the antient architecture, 
late applied to 4 frieze, which ſwells, or bulges out, in 
2 ner of a pillow, pubvinus : whence the name. : 
pULVIS fulminans, or the thundering powder. See Fur Mi- 
NARIS. 
MIC fone, PUMEX, 2 kind 


, the Jeſuit's powder. See CoRTEx. | 
of ſpongious ſtone, very po- 


—Gome look on it as a fragment of rock half. burnt, and cal- 
cined, caſt up in eruptions of volcanoes, particularly Ætna 
and Veluvius, into the ſea; and 2 being there waſhed 
in the ſalt· water, lays aſide the black colour that the impreſ- 
hon of the ſubterranean fires had given it, and becomes 
whitiſh, or ſometimes only greyiſh, according as it has floated 
more or leſs in the ſea. | 
Dr. Woodward confiders pumice as only a ſort of flag or 
cinder 5 and affirms, it is only found either where forges of 
metals have antiently been, or near ſome volcano, or burning 
mountain. 

Other authors will have the pumice to riſe from the bottom of 
the ſea 3 whence they ſuppoſe it detached by ſubterranean 
fres: and hence account both for its lightneſs and poroſity, 


Punict is frequently found in parts of the ſea far remote from 
4] volcanoes ; and adding, that ſeveral parts of the Archipelago 
xe frequently found covered with it, all at once, after a few 
inward ſhakes and heavings of the bottom of the ſea. 

Punice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce, and is 


frieral works. See PoLISHING, c. 

It pieces are of ſeveral ſizes: the parchment-makers and 
nublers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt ;—the curriers the heavieſt 
ud flatteft ;—pewterers the ſmalleſt. 

Pliny obſerves, that the antients made conſiderable uſe of pu- 


Supplement, article PuMEx. | 

MMEL. See the article PoMMEL. > 
MP, AurLIA, in hydraulics, a machine formed on the 
model of a ſyringe, for the raiſing of water. | 


- 
- 


m Cteſebicum. | 
Pugs are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, with regard to the 
Feral manners of their ating. —As be * 

mor, ſometimes called the ſucking PUMP, which acts by the 
prefſure of the air, and by which water is raiſed out of a lower 
to a higher place, not exceeding thirty - two feet. Its ſtru- 
are and action may be conceived from what ſollows: 


F 27.), is provided of any ſolid matter, uſually wood, and 
ected perpendicularly in a ſpring, or other ſource of water ; 


unn Opens upwards, 18 | 
. A piſton or embolus, called the ſucker, EK, furniſhed 
2 valve L, which likewiſe opens upwards, is let down 


Cards, is furniſhed with a lever or handle, as G H. 
ar, the embolus EL, being drawn up from I to L, will 
8 dreſlure, therefore, of the air on the ſurface of the ſtag- 
A brevailing, will, by the laws of bydroftatics, lift 
alte I, and raiſe it to fill the cavity LI. | 


d non faſt cloſed with the weight of the incumbent water, 


e unto the emboly ich it is raiſed up, and diſ- 
ſded out at the deut BI.” FD My OY | 
4 the embolus alternately raiſed and depreſſed, Ec. Se- 
4 8, T the pump more accurately laid down under the 
das net | EIA bb 9 
un kuur, which Acts by mere impulſe or protruſion, 
Up water to any height A pleaſure.—Its ſtructure is as 
. Acylinder AB (fo. 5) is divided by a dia- 
| ſlag [piece, CD 
Me and thus immerged in water. 8 
un od us F, furniſhed with a valve G, is ſo fitted to 
IH, moveable an a hinge at each, as that it 


Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature and origin of pumice, | 


and its ſaline taſte ; alleging, in confirmation hereof, that | 


much uſed in the arts and manufactures, to poliſh and ſmooh | 


mien medicine; but it is out of the preſent practice. See 


Vitruvius aſcribes the ficſt invention of pumps to Cteſebes the | 
Athenian ; whence the Latins call it machina Cteſebiana, or 


A hollow cylinder, ot barrel, ABCD (Tab. Hydreftat.| practice, and uſed puns as ornaments in the moſt ſerious diſj- 


ie lower baſe of the cylinder being firſt fitted with a valve 1, | 


de cylinder ; and for the more eaſy working upwards and | 


e the ſpace L1 void of air, at leaſt in a great meaſure ſo: | 


. then, the embolus be again let down, the lower valve | 
* Prefling the piſton, the water muſt open the upper valve, | 


tted with a valve E, | 


ay be conveniently raiſed and depreſſed by the hand applied 
5 

Now, upon depreſſing the embolus F, the water will open 
the valve G, and thus aſcend into the cavity of the cylinder 
BC: but upon raiſing it again, the valve G is ſhut, fo that 
there is no paſſage for it that way: the valve E therefore be- 
comes opened, and the water mounts through it; and, by 
repeating the agitation of the embolus, is at length driven 
out-through the — M. 

The great difficulty of rectifying this pump, when it happens 


to be out of order, on account of the chief ſeat of actions F 
being under water, makes people decline the uſe of it when 


— can do well without it, notwithſtanding its advantage of 
raiſing the water to any given height. 
Cieſebes's Pune, the firſt and fineſt of all the kinds, acts both by 
ſuction and pulſion. Its ſtructure and action are as follow: 
1. A braſs cylinder AB CD (fg. 29.), furniſhed with a valve 
in L, is placed in the water. 2. In this is fitted the embolus 

MK, made of gteen wood, which will not ſwell in the water, 

and adjuſted to the aperture of the cylinder with a covering 

of leather ; but without any valve. In H is fitted on another 

tube NH, with a valve that opens upwards in I. 

Now, the embolus EK being raiſed, the water opens the valve 
in L., and riſes into the cavity of the cylinder:—and when 
the ſame embolus is again depreſſed, the valve I is opened, 

and the water driven up through the tube HN., 

This is the pump uſed among the antients, and that frein 

which both the others are deduced. —Sir 8. Morland has en- 

deayoured to {ncteaſe its force by leſſening the friction; which 

he has done to good effect, inſomuch as to make it wotk 
without almoſt any friction at all. | | 


| PumPs uſed in ſhips are of ſeveral kinds: as the 


Chain Pur, uſed by the Engliſh in large veſſels: this is 4 dou- 
ble pump, one of which riſes as. the other falls : this yields 
a great quantity of water, works eaſily, and is eaſily mended ; 


able noiſe. — See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 59. 
Bare Puurs are ſmall ones made of cane, or a piece of wood 


bored through, uſed in lieu of cocks, &c. to pump beer ot 


water out of the cafks. | 
Bur Puurs, called alſo bildge pumps, are chiefly uſed by the 


Dutch, who have them by their ſhips ſides. In theſe is a 


| long ſtaff, with a bur at the end like a gunner's ſponge, to 
pump up the bildge-water. See BIL DOE. 
Air-Puur, in pneumatics, is a machine, by means whereof 
the air is emptied out of veſſels, and a fort of vacuum pro- 

- duced therein.—Fer the invention, ſtructure and uſe, of this 

' pump, ſee 32 

PUN, or Puxs, a luſus verborum, the wit whereof depends on 
a reſemblance between the ſounds or ſyllables of two words, 

which have different, and, perhaps, contrary ſignifica- 

tions, | 

Such are,—Cane, de cane, cane. Fur mole mole mole — Lex 

Dei, lux diei.— All houſes are ale-houſes.— The holy ſtate of 
matrimony, is become matter of money.— Some mens para- 

diſe is a pair of dice Was it ſo in the time of Noah? Ah 

no. L'ardre tirt du diſordre, ou diſordre ordonne, is the title 
of a French book. | 

Punt, when they come eaſily, and are very ingenious, poig- 
nant, and appoſite, are allowed of in converſation, letters, 
epigrams, madrigals, and the like compoſitions ; but they are 

- abſolutely baniſhed out of the grave, ſerious, and ſublime, b 
reaſon they weaken its force, and diminiſh its beauty, whi 
conſiſts in ſomething great and elevated. The Greeks and 

| Romans, it is true, ſometimes indulged. themſelves the 


x 


courſes : but the moſt ſevere and philoſophical . of our 
age is by no means ſatisfied with ſuch an outſide of wit.— 
. ſymbols, rebus's, motto's, &c. are their proper 
- ſphere, where they ſhine to moſt advantage. 
| PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ſeveral arts, 
for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates of metals, &c. 
being ſo contrived, as not only to perforate, but to cut out 
and take away the piece: whence the French call it, emporte · 
iece, g. d. take - off· piece. | N | 
The punch is a principalinſtrument of the metal-button- makers, 
wafer · makers, patch-makers, ſhoe-makers, &c.—The punch 
- of the makers of plate-buttons ſerves to 'cut and parcel out 
the plates of gold and filver wherewith they cover their 
moulds.— It is large, round, four or five inches high, the 
bottom hollow for about half an inch, well ſteeled, and the 
edge very ſbarp. | af neat, 
I 0o uſe it, 


9 „ ” 


they extend the plate of metal on a leaden table 
or block, and with a pretty heavy bammer ſtrike the head of 
the punch, &c, See BuTToN-making. _ * | 
Punch horſe, in the vary a= a 'well-ſet, well-knit horſe, 


| ſhort-backed and thick 
well lined with fleſh.  - | 
' PUNCH is-alſo.a'name of a ſort of compound drink frequent in 
England, and particularly about the maritime parts thereof; 
though little known elſewhere. | 8 
Its baſis is ſpring: water, which being rendered cooler, briſker, 
and more acid, with lemon-juice, and ſweetened again to the 


| palate with fine ſugar, makes what they call /erbet ;' to which 
| | | a pro- 


- 


| but it takes up a great deal of room; and makes a diſagree- 


ldered, | with a broad neck, and 6 


/ 


—— —— ä as. cc — —— — — ——̃——— —„- - 
* _——_ — 2 — _ — - 


R in coining, is a piece 


PUN 


a of a ſpirituous liquor, as brandy, rum, or 
arrac, being 2244.1 the liquor commences punch. 
Several authors condemn the uſe of punch, as proj to 
the brain, and nervous ſyſtem. —Dr. Cheyne inſiſts, that there 
is but one wholſome ingredient in it, which ſome now begin 
Fer proper out; wage the mere water. 


tions of the ingredients are various uſually the | | 


P and water are in quantities. „ inftead of 
2 juice, uſe lime - juice, which makes what they call 


— I this is found leſs liable to affect the head, as well 1 


as more grateful to the ſtomach. 

Some alſo make milk punch, by adding near as much milk to | 
the ſherbet as there is water, which tempers the acrimony of 
— pope mg per 8 made of green tea in 


of: ets K hot, 
"Ts W hat = call 


and lemon-juice ; twice as moch aybite-wine 3 lupe-Juice 3 ; 
and four times as much brandy, with ſugar. ” 
PUNCHEO N. dee the article Puncnion. 


PUNCHIN ee de article on- 
CHION. 


PUNCHION, or Punch RON, a little block, or piece of ſteel, 
on one end whereof is ſome 
either in ereux, or in relievo ;; impreſſions whereof are taken 


4.ar PUNCHION, in building. 


on metal, or ſome other matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer 
; 09. the ang pot engared. 


There are various kinds of theſe punchions uſed in the mecha- 
' nical arts—Such, for. inflance, are thoſe of the goldſmiths, 


' cutlers, pewterers, &. 


ription, &c. that are to be in the matrices where with che 
ies are to be marked. 
ters three kinds of punchions, according to the 
8 matrices to be made z that of the effigy, that of 
croſs or arms, and that of the legend or. inſcription. 
; The firft includes the whole it in relievo.—The ſecond 
. are. ſmall, each only containing a piece of the croſs or arms, 


v. gr. a fleur-de-lys, an harp, a coronet, Sc. I. The pew | 


dlage of all which the intire matrico is- formed 
. chions; of the legend only contain each one letter, and ſerv 


h for chamber-maids is made with- | 
out any water, of lime Juice, . ſharpened with a little orange | 


e, letter, or mark, engraven | 


of iron ſteeled, whereon the 
ver has cut, in relievo, the ſeveral figures, arms, effigy, 


1 


Punctuation is a modern art: the antients 
quainted with the uſe of our comma's, ens rr Mas ure. 
| not only without any diſtinction of members and per nec 
allo without diſtinction of words; which cuſtom 7: dk, bur 
| ſerves, continued till the hundred fourth olym, Plus ch. 
Which time the ſenſe alone divided t  ifcourks ad 
There is much more difficulty in pointing, than 
generally aware of. n effect, there is ſcarce any (People an 
| 2 of the gtammarians ſo little fixed and fe Bi th 
is. The rules uſually laid down are impertinen. 
| and „ the practice, at preſent, is bath 
ricious, authors v not ,on] from 
N * kom one another, ky 


Tees F. Buffier, and ſince him Mr. Ward, ard, haye 
\, ſomething towards a fixed and preciſe ſyſtem of in 
from the reaſon and analogy of things. Their ag Point, 
Teader will find under the articles Comma, Cox on, G,. Ecki th 
the general, we ſhall only here obſerve, that the 8 
do diſtinguiſh nouns from nouns, verbs from verbs, and th 
| | ctherparsof riod as are not neceſſarily jo ined gels 
The ſemicolon ſerves to ſuſpend and I wap the peri 
when too lopg:——the colon, to add ſome new, (upernune. 

rary reaſon, or conſequence, to what is already faid =o) 
the period, to cloſe the ſenſe and conſtruction, and to Fo 


ice. 
CTUM,. in met " fc. Co. the 
In che ſchools ek Fo Was To. 
\ PUNCTUM terminans, which is the indiviſible extreme ofa le 
beyond which no part of the line extends. 
Puxcrun continuasi, an indiviſible magnitude between cou 
ous points of a line, whereby they are connected, and hn 
whence atiſes a continuity. 
* initiams, an indiviſible point, from which the le 


Poncr val fetmatum, or tral” in conies, is a point dew 
- mined by the interſection of 'a right line drawn Tale 
vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of the baſe tha 
"Ritutes the conic ſection. See Cone, and CEN 

PuNcTu 4 ex atione denotes either of the foci of an clip 

hypetbola ; thus called by Apollonius, becauſe the lcd 
under the ſegment of the tranſverſe diameter in the eli 

42 under that and the diſtance between the vertex and th 


— 23 —— 


, equally for the legend 8 hr: os and the ces fe 


"See Cotnins. 
Fer the manner engraving, f + and W theſe 
chions,, te farm e matrices, hi ENGRAVING on feel, | 
ATRICE, Ec. | 
— in printing, are thoſe od? in g the matrices, 
Aherein the types of printing characten are call. See Letter | 


TFobnbExx. 
PUNCH10N is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron cab ef viciou ſizes and 
figures, uſed by the engravers in creux on metals. —Seal- 


- gravens particularly uſe a great number, for the ſeveral pieces | 
Gr. 5 many ſtamp the whole | 


_ of arms, 
_ fale from a n 
PunCH1ow is alſo no Ron 2 name for all the iron inſtruments 


. uſed by ftone-cutters, ſculptors, lock-{miths, Cc. for the | 


cutting, inciding, or piercing their —_ matters. 

Tboſe of ſculptors and ſtatuaries ſerve for repair ſtatues, 

when out of the moulds. ” 

* The lock-(miths uſe ah anon: oxy, of mb ſome 

_ for —.4— vote. ff others ſome flat, ſome 

ound, others 11 each to pierce holes of is 

TE, ee in che ſexeral parts of locks. 

Poxcmon, 2 in carpentry, is 3 piece of timber 
ed upright betw een two poſts, whole bear ing. is too great, 

„together with them, to ſuſtain ray large weight. 


The bo ＋ s uſually lower and lighter than either prick Fo 


pot A2 poſts, and is joined by a brace, or the like, | P 
08T,—Thoſe on cach fide of a door are called 


door punchions. 
render is alſo a piece of timber raiſed upright under the 
ofa building, wherein ow OS Ms en Jens. 


itruvius calls the. 
for the arbor or pope part 


F is alſo uſ 


- machine, whereon it turns verticall 5 as that 
Se., See Crane. 74 


r is alſo a 888 liquids, containing an 2 


_and 4, or 84 gallons, or 2 of a tun. 


The Paris punchion/is the fame wich. their demi-queue.: at | | The forms and manners of puniſhment are mr 
"PE © countries and ages, and for various cjjmes 3 5! 


Roa] it is three buſbels, Ec. 


Ee are equal to one fourth part of yi 

the figure the 

*. lineans, i . is a term uſed by ſome aun 
for that point of the generating circle of a cycloid, or qq 
Loy which in the geneſis produces any part of the ech 


[Rp ſaliens, in anatomy, the firſt rudiments of the het 

2—— bed, where a throbbing mi 
ceived, . __- - 

is is cafily obſerved with a en in a brood 

wherein, after conception, we ſee a little ſpeck ot cow 

the middle whereof is a ſpot that appears to beat, « la, 

' _ conſiderable time, before the ſctus be formed for hatchuy 

'PuncTum lacrymale, in anatomy, a little hole ia th ir 


| nn opening into a bag called glandula 


PUNCTURE, PuxcTuRA, in urgery, Wc, any 1 
pointed inſtrument, 

1 Dale people are ſometimes brought in danger ft 
„los of a limb, and even of life, by the pundfure of « 
Abe patient Here does not immediately fee] any aw} 

about twelve bours after the operation, r 

in the — itſelf, but in the parts tendi 

i The wounded part then ſwells to the: 
20d wry 1 oy an aqueous humour, or ichor, which yo 
ſtic of the Jun&ura tendinit. See TENDON- 
PUN -BRECH je or POoUND-BREACH, denotes 
taking 15 cattle out of the pound; either To 
rn picking the lock, or otherwiſe. | 
The word is compounded of the Saxon, puns pond, pow 
- brech, fracture, breaking. 


8. Loos pug in curia regis pins wyta ft: ai | 
"| ÞUNISH\) HMENT. A e r | the commit 


. ſome crime or offence 
It is N of a law, chat it import arcs 


Le eee to the 3 thereof. 


| 


1 ry -L; 1 Gb eng . e wele lle 
5 er geometry, an hyper- Romans, the pecuniary puni/bments Ke, 

whoſe oval njugate i is infinite] U, 1 4.2 point. and c t — The al were capitis a 

reed, or UNCTURE,, in 1 8 5 an 1 of _ * po pan; 


Water; Nn 9 paracenteſjs. 
3 aa Ae w/v th and. members of 
by. pon expreſling the aA be made in be, 


role, 8 7 of : 
rer gal. Dan | - 4 Air 34 
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2 in the lower 4 l in dropſical perſons, to diſchargy| .. furca 
the art of gp nting 3 or of 

node, 
e 
Fe points uſed herein are, four ; Viz. the peried, colon, 4. 
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die, aus & ignis interdictio, pro abel gre deportatin | 


crum, \carter, culeus, 't 
ad ad gladium, ad nictallum, 5 flagellatuo, 4 Re. . wi 


2 their reſpective articles. 7 fn, i 
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PUR 
| ions, excommunications, anathemas, penances, &c. 
liary 


ments are, being ſhot running the gantelope, 
* 2 the iber, Kc. Among the Turks, 
inpaling, baſtinadbes 


on the ſoles of the feet, &c. obtain. 


tc, x 
— * che civil law, ſuch intereſt of money, 


* 22 of payment, breach of promiſe, Cc. 
icle PUN. | 
oe lo the ivil law, a boy or girl not yet ar- 


4 LUsS, in the ci 
pUPIL, F rk root puberty, j. e. under fourteen years of age 


2s 1s 


reed under twelve the girl. | 
While a mus remained under the direction of a tutor, he was 


Aleda pupil, after puberty, a curator being aſſigned him, he 

ed io, - a 5 
ceaſed W . intereſt for what monies of his pup˙ 
rr” unemployed. —A tutor is allowed to do any thing 
1 but nothing againſt _ . 
ir is alſo uſed, by way of extention, in univerſities, c. in 
| 2 of alumnus, for a youth under the education or diſci- 
| ou = 4 anatomy, denotes a little aperture in the 
le of the uvea and iris of the eye, through which the rays 
of light paſs to the 
retina, and cauſe viſion. Vol 
ſt is obſerved, that as we are forced to uſe various N to 


5 ſo nature has made a like proviſion in the 
” 7. 1 to ſhut out too much, and admit | 
{cient light, by the changes in the aperture of the pupil. 
The ſtructure of the uvea arid iris is ſuch, as that, by their 
zperture, the pupil is oontractible and dilatable at pleaſure, fo 
3 to accommodate. itſelf to objects, and to admit more or 
fewer rays, as the object, being either more vivid and near, or 
ore obſcure and remote, requires more or leſs light :—it be- 
ing conſtant law, that the more luminous the object, the 
ſmaller the ppi; and again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller 
the pupil; and vice ve. : | 
This alteration of the pupil is effected by certain muſcular fibres 
on the outſide of the uvea, which arrive from nerves detached 
hither from the ſclerotica.— Theſe fibres, proceeding ſtrait 
from their origin towards the centre, terminate in the orbicular 
limb or verge of the pupil, which conſiſts of orbicular fibres, 

the 

ff, or longitudinal fibres, dilate the aperture of the pupilla; 
the latter, or orbicular ones, conſtringe it. 8 
dome authors, however, attribute the motions of the pupilla 
to the li tum ciliare; and others think, that both this, 
and the fibres of the uvea, concur herein. Dr. Derham adds, 
that, while the pupi / opens and ſhuts, the ligamentum ciliare 
Gates of compreſſes the cryſtalline, and brings it nigher to, 
or farther from, the retina, as the object is more or leſs remote. 
The figure of the pupil, in various animals, is wonderfully ad- 
apted to their various ci es and occaſions :- in ſome, 
r. in man, it is round, that form being fitteſt for the poſition 
2 and the various uſe we make of them in all di- 


In others, it is elliptical or oblong: in ſome of which, e. gr. | 
the horſe, ſheep, ox, c. the elliplis is tranſverſe, and the fiſſure 
large, to enable them to ſee laterally, and even with a little 
Ir; and thereby both to gather their food the. better in the 
git, and to avoid dangers on either fide.—In others, e. gr. 
tte cat, the ellipſis is erect, and is alſo capable of opening wy 
wide, and ſhuttin very cloſe; by means of the latter of whic 
lakes, that da. can exclude all, but, as it were, a ſingle ray 
alight, and fo avoid all the incanveniencies of the bright ſun ; 
nd, by the former, it can take in all the fainteſt rays, and thus 
nad the inconveniencies of the night. An incomparable 
Fronidion for theſe animals, which are to watch and way-lay 
der prey both by day and night, to ſee upwards. and down- 
to climb, Sc. n 
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poltion to puberty, | | = 
denn, PURE alms, denotes a tenure, whereby the 
c uchmen hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the footing 
the primitive clergy. 3 | | 
Mae See the article HAST A. | 
7781 flone. See the article STONE. 
Ge. dee the article PORCELAIN. _ 
4 E, in law, the acquiſition of goods, lands, tene- 
nts, or the like, b 
®thoſe obtained by 


dena, eſcent, or hereditary right. 


in the ſea- language, has the ſame fignification with 


V1, at land. — Thus, they ſay, The capſtan purchaſes apace, | 


2 in the cable apace': and, when they cannot draw 
See, e in with the tackle, they ſay, The a wil 
dead thing free from any. admixture of foreign or hetero- 
5. dee the article Fun. . 
dul. Lede, . conics, is an h 28 without any oval, 
k or conjugate point. UR vx. | [1 
b Mtbematice Be the article MATHEMATICS. | 


"1s 


[ 


cryſtalline, in order to be painted on the 


figure and ſpace of the pupil are defined.— The 


ARITY, or PUPILLAGE, the ſtate of a pupil in op- | 


means of money; in contradiſtinction | 


R 

"th Polen. See the article PROPOSITION. 

Vo. Il Mes, See the article QUADRATIC. 
U. N- „ bn, 


PUR 


Pur reſignations. See the article REs16NATION, 


PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſſing ermines, peans, br 
any of the furs, when they compoſe a bordure round a coat of 
arms, 

Thus they ſay, he beareth gules a bordure, purflew, vairy : 
meaning, that the bordure is vairy. | 

PURGATION, PuxGaT1o, the act of purging, ſcouring, or 
purifying a thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any impuri- 
ties found therein, - | 

PurGAT1oN, in pharmacy, is the cleanſing of a medicine by 
retrenching its ſuperfluities ; as taking the wood and ſeeds out 
of caſſia, and the ſtones out of dates, tamarinds, and other 
ruits. 

PURGATION is alſo uſed, in chemiſtry, for ſeveral preparations 
of metals and minerals, intended to clear them of their impu- 
rities; more uſually called purification and refining. 

The ordinary purgation of mercury is performed, by paſſing it 
through a chamois-ſkin. See MERcury.—Gold is purged 
by the coppel, cementation, &c. See GoLD, CoPrgr, . 

urgation, in other metals, is performed by repeated fuſion, 
&c. See MeTar, Fusron, Sc. | 

PURGATION, catharſis, in medicine, is an excretory motion, 

ariſing from a quick and orderly contraction of the fleſhy fibres 

of the ſtomach and inteſtines ;, whereby the chyle, corrupted 
humours, and excrements, lodged therein, are protruded far- 

2 and farther, and at length quite excluded the body by 

Purgation is one of the principal ſpecies of evacuation. See 

EvACUATION.—Por the means and manner wherein it is ef- 


fected; fee PuRGATIVE. 
one's ſelf of a crime; where- 


PURGATI10N, in law, is the e 
of publicly ſuſpected or accuſed before a judge, called alſo 
ei. 


judicium 
Of theſe purgations there was antiently much uſe in England, 
eſpecially touching matters of felony charged on clerks; and 
there is ſomething of them ſtill retained in the eccleſiaſtical 
court in ſuſpicion of incontinency, c. 

Purgation is either canenical, or vulgar, 

Canonical PURGATION is that preſcribed in the canon-law, the 
form whereof, obtaining in the ſpiritual court, is, that the 
party ſhall take his oath he is clear of the fact objected; and 

bring ſo many of his honeſt neighbours, not above twelve, as 
the court ſhall affign him, to ſwear, on their conſciences, that 
they believe he ſwears truly; | 

Vulgar PURGAT10N, being the moſt antient manner; was by fire, 
or water, or combat; uſed by infidels, and by Chriſtians too, 
till aboliſhed by the canon- law. | 
Combat, though now diſuſed, may yet be ſtill praQtiſed by the 
laws of the realm, in caſes where evidence is wanting, and 
_ the defendant rather chooſes combat than any other 
trial. 

Terris, bonts, &c. redbabendis poſt PURGATIONEM. See TER- 
RIS, | | 

PURGATION, in tragedy; is a term, which Ariſtotle uſes for the 
effect of tragedy on the mind. | 1 
That philoſopher obſerves, that tragedy, by means of the ter- 
ror and compaſſion which it excites, purges paſſions out of the 
ſoul. | 
Indeed, Corneille adds, that tragedy frequently creates paſ- 
ſions, inſtead of purging them; ſo that he takes Ariſtotle's 

urgation to be no more than a chimera. See TRAGEDY, 
enſtrual PURG ATIONS, the catamenia or menſes of women. 
See MEnstEs. | 

PURGATIVE, or PURGinG medicine, a medicament, which 

evacuates the impurities of the body by ftool; called alſo ca- 


thartic. | | 
Purgatives are divided, with regard to their effect, into gentle, 


moderate, and violent. 
Gentle purgatives are ſuch as 
rinds, caſſia, manna, rhubarb, ſena, and. moſt of the mineral 


The ares purge ſomewhat more brifkly ; as jalap, ſcam- | 
nay, We. 204 4 | 4's 
The. vielentt operate exceſſively ; as coloquintida, helleborez; - 
| laureola, Sc. | | 
Purgatives are again divided, with regard to the humour they 
evacuate, into phlegmagogues, cholagoguts, melanagogues, and 
hydragogues ; each whereof ſee under its proper article. 
The modern Nr reject this diviſion; and ſhew the 
operation of all purgatiues to be alike, . 
Purgatives make one of the moſt important articles in medi- 
cine. —Their effect is produced by vellicating and irritating 
the nervous fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and thereby 
urging them to an expulſion; — «+: . "> 
An idea of the manner of their operation is thus given by Dr. 
Cheyne: . | 
A 2 medicine being received into the ſtomach by 
the mouth, its particles do there vellicate or ſtimulate” the 
fibres of the ſtomach, and thereby increaſe the digeſtive fa- 
culty ; 1. e. they bring the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, and 
the muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragma, into more fre- 
quent contractions than ordinary, till the medicine is admitted 
into the inteſtines; the fibres and glands W El 


A 


ſenſible than thoſe of the ſtomach (whoſe parts, by the frequent 
rough contacts of one againſt another, and of the groſs bodies 
often thrown into it, are, as it were, deadened), it eaſily moves, 
and brings them into frequent forcible contractions, Nu 
theſe glands are ſqueezed, and ſo emit a fluid matter, whic 
lubricatds the paſlages, and which, mixing with the feculent 
matter of the inteſtines (which is rendered fluid by the ſame 
active and ſtimulating quality of the purgative medicine), ren- 
eis it more fluid; by which, and by the uncommon contrac- 
tions of the inteſtines, it paſſes more eaſily and plentifully in- 
to the inteſtinum rectum, and is thence” ejected by ſtool. 
Thus do gentle purges act, and only cleanſe the inteſtines, 
few of theit particles entering in by the lacteal veins, fo as to 
affect the blood. But, in violent purgatives, the ſtimulating 
particles are mixed with the blood, and produce there, many 
times, very great effects, by occaſioning unnatural fermenta- 
tions, by ſeparating the natural coheſions of the fluids of the 
body ; and they do alſo, by vellicating the ſpiral fibres of the 
veins ind arteries, bring thoſe into more forcible contractions, 
and der accelerate the motion of the blood: —all which 
may have ſometimes a good, but ſometimes a bad, effect. 
As to the effects of purgatives on animal bodies, Dr. Quincy | 
adds, that every irritation of the inteſtines either quickens the 
iſtaltic motion in its natural direction, or occaſions ſome 
tle inverſions of it Now, in both caſes, any matters, that 
but flightly adhere to the coats, or inner membranes, will be 
looſened and ſhaken off, and carried forward with the other 
| contents 3 and they will alſo be more agitated, and thus ren- 
dered more fluid. we 


creaſes the diſcharges by ſtool ; but the ſame manner of ope- 
ration alſo carries its effects much farther, in proportion to 
the force of the ſtimulus : for, where it is pens all the ap- 
pendices of the bowels, and even all the viſcera in the abdo- 
men, will, py a.conſent of parts, be pulled or twitched, ſo as 
to affect their reſpective juices, in the ſame*manner as the in- 
teſtines themſelves do their contents. The conſequence of 
which muſt be; that a great deal will be drained back into the 
inteſtines, and made a part of what they diſcharge. —And, 
when we conſider the vaſt number of glands in the inteſtines, 
with the outlets of thoſe viſcera opening thereunto, and parti- 
cularly of the liyer and. pancreas, it will be no wonder that 
vaſt quantities, eſpecially in full conſtitutions, may be carried 
off by one purge. e Vn 
As to thoſe purgatiues, diſtinguiſhed by the names of chola- 
gogues, bydragogues, phlegmagogues, on a. ſuppoſition of an 
ejective quality therein, they may be accounted for upon more 
intelligible principles: for, when the diſcharges by ſtool dit- 
cover an over-proportion of any particular humours, it is al 
ways to be ſuppoſed there was a redundance of ſuch an humour, 
whoſe diſcharge any irritation would have occahoned., Thus, 
in omg to the proximity of ſome humours in the inteſti- 
nal tube, and the diſpoſition. of the paſſages to convey them 
that way, do they require greater or leſſer vibrations or ſhakes 
of the fibres to fetch them out. | 7 
For this reaſon; the briſker cathartics, which vellicate the 
membranes moſt of all, pump out, as it were, from all the 
- meſenteric glands, and neighbouring parts, their contents, 
which, becauſe they abound fo much with lymphatics, and vi- 
ſcid watry humours, make the diſcharges thin and watry.. 
Thoſe, which act in a fomewhat lower ce, yet irritate 
2 to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous and 
viſcid matter, which, ſometimes by lodgment, and want of due 
motion, changing into various colours, occaſions the different 
; names of phlegm or c : as the former, therefore,” paſs for 
. __.-\ hydragogues, ſo do the latter for purgers of phlegm and choler. 
But there is another principle, beſides that of a ſtimulus,where- 


Called either cathartics, dinretics, or diaphoretics 


. Hence is manifeſt, how a purging medicine haſtens and in- | 


minerals, and their preparations : it may be ſufficient toinka 


operate; whereas, in its more imperteCt preparat 


ration, which makes it into à ſublimate, ſo loads it wich ig 


ſectetions are infarged, as the'glanis of the intefline. l. 
or ſkin, afe the medicines, which ate the inen he 


dem, 


Quincy has made ſome improvements in the doctrine 22 
ing medicines, their nature, manner of action g. that C2 
, analogy with other medicines; with the — and age, 
preparation, management, Wc. in a diſcourſe in of they eel 
Philoſoph. Tranſa&?. The ſubſtance of which we == tk out 
better than here ſubjoin. cad % on 
In order hereto, it is to be premiſed, 1. That all — 
of an animal body, which are vaſcular, or through whi ay * 
fluid paſſes from the inteſtines to the minuteſt fibre Mich a ru hah 
of the operation of medicines. - . : wette deſtinec 
2. That this whole courſe of circulation, or animal m. and ca 
naturally diſtinguiſhed into three different ſtages ear ** 
ent capacities of the veſſels, and motions of their be Jes c 
each having its proper outlet; and that theſe are the ſeat waters 
three concoctions fo often mentioned by phyſical ws heat 2, 
firſt being the ſtomach and bowels, an having the anus * them ur 
orig hy : the ſecond, all that ſpace within the bloody g Amon 
tion, ſo far as it retains its red colour, having the kidney ones; 50 
and the third, all beyond that circuit, having the ſkin; iy | and rem 
excretory organ. oY we find 
3- That every medicine, which cauſes evacuation, is, in lg moſt ſub 
ſenſe, a purge. Iz | paſſages, 
4. That every purge operates either as a diſſolvent, by fs neſ of fi 
the juices, and increaſing the quantity fit for expulſion; g gree, to 
as a ſtimulus, by accelerating their motions, ſo as to yi +, ents. A 
matter fit for expulſion oftener to the ſecretory outlet, or bu eſt i 
Theſe poſtulata are only premiſed, in order to prove this ora when ma 
propoſition, that a my in the bulks, figures, and mm facra. T 
of the component particles of a purging medicine, wil cha the veget 
the ſeat of its operation, and fit it for exertion in the lan; by that n 
or ſmaller veſſels, as thoſe mechanical affections are intend! action, u 
or remitted. | | which, u 
For illuſtration hereof, it may be convenient to attend wt reach; ar 
common way of making a purge operate more or leß thy; that we fr 
otherwiſe would do. | terials of t 
Subſtances, then, which are groſs and heavy, as thoſe conf cularly by 
ing chiefly of ſaline and earthy patticles, ſuch as tartar, may fartheſt p⸗ 
and the like, when reduced ſmaller by triture, or by rea appellation 
ſolutions, operate more gently; but, when aCtuated by xi But the m 
or of way made to expoſe their angles more plentifulſy wth moſt (ki]] 
membranes, they become rougher, and fooner'take theft kingdom : 
Reſinous medicines, as ſcammony, gamboge, jalap, and u nals; and 
vegetable productions, are more violent, and they necet 
when they are more tenacious and adheſive, as in ther u there 
tracts; but are gentler, When divided by hard brittle fuk them into 
ces, ſuch as ſalt of tartar, ſugar, &c. ſraint of t] 
. Medicines, which have in their compoſition ſulphur ui tentions.— 
are more or leſs rough and ſpeedy in their operation, in that is, ſm: 


portion to their greater or leſs participation of the ſzinen 
gredient, and the aſperity of its angles. — Of this kind aemd 


in the management of antimony and mercury ; the ff 
theſe is, by chemical analyſis, known to be a compolitan 
ſubtile ſulphur and ſalt; and the more the ſaline part i u 
by preparation, and opening the ſulphur, as it is comma 
termed, the ſpecdier, and with the greater reliant 
ions, wheat 


trives in diſt 
tion, lie mo 
lulphurs, ar 
vilon, with 
mulus, Thi 
the cinnaba 
readineſs : ; 
the efficacie: 
operate, but 
is demonſtra 


ſalts are cloſely wrapped up in their native ſulphur, it vil aa 
work at all, till it reaches the fartheſt ſtages of circulation 
Mercury per ſe is little uſed as àa medicine; and its fit pre 


ſpiculz, that it amounts even to a poiſon ; but the mores 
ſpiculæ are broken by triture, ſublimation, &. the milden 


it operate: and, if to the comminution of its points be 200 


by a puxging medicine is enabled to anſwer its intention; viz. ſulphur ſubtle enough to join it, it may be reduced to ſo mil ed by ſulphu 
by fuſing the humours, and rendering them more fluid than | medicine, as not to be felt, but in the laſt ſtage of operati 0 edicines ff 
before ; whereby they are better fitted to paſs off by their pro- This ſhort view may be ſufficient to ſuew, I. That 1 . by na 
per emunctories L hoſe, which conſiſt of very ſubtile and] too great aſperity and motion in a medicine, that wil nat ony, the 
active parts, are not ſo ſenſible in the larger pa ». becauſe it to paſs the ſtomach, without irritating it into ſuch 0 "Pon the fan 
"of the' grea quantities of matter, which ie) toe great a Joad | ſions, as will throw it up again by vomit.  . Waka 
upon them, and make them unheeded; but, when they are] 2. That a farther comminution, and ſmoothing its hg their naty 
71 got into the blood in any conſiderable number, they divide and gain it admittance into the bowels, and cauſe it to opel he and join 
fuſe thoſe cohelions, which obſtruct or move heavily along the] a proper purgative, by ſtool. _  * ! it © and 
_ _ capillaries, and ſcour the glands ; inſomuch that every pulſa- | 3. That a yet farther remiffion of theſe properties wil WA x 
tion throws n the inteffinal glands, which goes |. it into the blood, and allow it there to promote come 
away by ſtool, that refluent blood had waſhed away, and] urine. 1 8 1 wy” fulph on prep 
3 all parts of the body. I - And, laſtly, that a ſtill farther comminution wil wy * 
Of chis kind are all thoſe cathartics, which are faid to purgo] the minuteſt canals, where, by the fame properte . a: Wo : 
the joints, and are preſcribed in theumatiſms, and arthritic | lower degree, it will cauſe ſweat, or increaſe p der 
| _ pains; as the radix turpethi, and all the aleotics And this is Hence it appears, that the more ſubtile medicines Prepar 
-*.the reaſon; why purging medicines; of this ſort-are ſo eaſily | the capillaries, and ſmalleſt fibres, by the ſame me ; which animal 
changed into the moſt efficacious alteratives ; for an alterative | that the airy, £766 ones do in the comm9 27 Abe oe 
-+ is cathartie in alower degree, ot of a more remiſs operation; blood, when they go off by urine; or as the grofſelt * conſiſt 7 an 
 - | Whatſoever brings ſuch particles to a ſecretory orifice, Whic the greater paſſages, when they promote evacuation ur bur, 33 exqu 
42 are fitted for its paſſage, oftener either by accelerating the | Hence it is evident, that the ſkill of pteparing an "lh Te: 
 - blood's motion, or breaking it into more particles of that par- medicines conſiſts in proportioning their mam hey me foung tl 
| ticular ſize and:diſpoſition, will increaſe; the ſocretion. Ac!] properties to the capacity and circumſtances oF ily th a mop. . 
doing, therefore, to the difference of the parts where ſuch . are to operate in; and tc intend or remit wen "1x Into the minus 
a * 5 143 . wy us G » $45 | | | ; 81 a f pick | | | Um: ſpirits t 


gig dare reer x er e Pact 2 get 
aller vellels. : 
entle purging medicines, there are few, 
Ae ee mall Ark ts go beyond the larger paſ- 
that _ none of them are worth the pains they require to fit 
age, cther than for diuretics ; beſides, their natural —_ 
them attract and join with the ſerous part of the blood, when- 
29 into that ſtage of motion, runs them off by the 
ere before they can undergo comminution enough to get 
kipneſ's but if, by frequent repetitions of ſuch medicines, and 
n lax of the paſſages, any arts are paſſed into 
2 it their olle, fouls the delicate ſtrainers, which are 
2 for their expulſion ; and they lodge upon the glands 
aries in ſuch manner, as to induce intermittents; 
— obſerveable, in many perſons, after a long uſe of 
* of tartar, the common cathartic ſalts, and the purging 
on eſpecially at the latter end of the ſummer, when the 
the preceding ſeaſon has debilitated the ſolids, and left 
2 under too great a relaxation. | 
Among the reſinous purges, there are many very powerful 
. but, where their operation is deſired in the viſcera, blood, 
Aer parts, they muſt be extremely divided; and this 
we find ſpirituous menſtruums will beſt do, by taking up the 
moſt ſubtile parts only, and carrying them into the very ſmall 
paſſages, where they operate chiefly by fuſion; becauſe the ſoft- 
neſs of fach ſubſtances cannot enable them, hardly in any de- 
to act as ſtimuli, farther, at leaſt, than ordinary deter- 
ents. And thus we find, that aloe, the chict of this tribe, goes 
eſt into the habit, and continues longeſt before it operates, 
when managed with a ſpirituous menſtruum, as in the tinctura 


ſacra. The rad. turpethi, and colocynth likewiſe, with all of 


ble kind, that will yield to a ſpirituous liquor, may, 
5 be carried —— the fartheſt ſcenes of animal 
aon, where they wili prove efficacious medicines in caſes, 
which, with other management, they would never be able to 
reach; and, on this account, it muſt undoubtedly have been, 
that we frequently meet, in practical writers, with many ma- 
terials of this fort mentioned as alterants ; the colocynth parti- 
cularly by Helmont : for all medicines, which operate in the 
fatheſt paſſages, they commonly include under that general 
ation. | 
But the-moſt efficacious purges, and thoſe which require the 
moſt ſkill in the managing, are procured from the mineral 
kingdom: theſe abound in ſolidity beyond any other mate- 
rials; and therefore, where-ever they are brought into action, 
they neceſſarily excel in the quantity of impulſe : many of 
bel, therefore, want not only the utmoſt comminution to carry 
tdem into the farther ſcenes of operation, but alſo ſome re- 
ſtraint of their aſperities and motions, to fit them for many in- 
tentions.— Thus, ſublimate is not only to be much ſweetened, 
that is, ſmoothed in its points, to make it a ſafe purge in the 
veſſels; but, if it be intended to go farther than the blood, 
thoſe glands, which, in that circuit, it is moſt apt to be 
lodged upon when'it-falivates, it muſt not only be rendered 
very fine, but alſo covered with ſuch ſubſtances, as weaken its 
points, and make it paſs into'the laſt ſubdiviſions of the con- 
ſtitution, Lo this purpoſe, the common practice wiſely con- 
tnves in diſtempers, which, according to the courſe of circula- 
tion, lie moſt remote, to wrap up the baſis of this medicine in 
ſulphurs, and ſuch-like ſubſtances, as follow it into its laſt di- 
viſion, without giving it any aſperities to make it act as a ſti- 
mulus. Thus, for all cutaneous foulneſſes, and habitual taints, 
the cinnabar, the æthiops, and all of that ſortment, are in 
readineſs : and that ordinary ſulphurs will cover and deaden 
the efficacies of mercurial preparations, ſo that they ſhall not 
operate, but in ſuch parts only, and in certain circumſtances, 
demonſtrable in ordinary Talivations, which are to be lower: 
ed by ſulphureous medicines. ; , 
Medicines from ſuch minerals, where a ſalt and ſulphur are 
united by nature, as they are in ſome mercurials by art, as an- 
umony, the native cinnabar, ſteel, &c. are manageable only 
upon the ſame principles ; and the more they are Ich ned to 
be carried into the habit, the more are they to be reſtrained 
by their natural or adventitious ſulphurs : ſteel, when opened 
V and joined with, the points of acid liquors, © an the 
woner, and will ſometimes prove even emetic ; but, when 
tscovered with an additional ſulphur, it will go farther, and 
allwer intentions much more remote ; as is manifeſt in the 
Trivia Prepazations of ſteel with tartar or vinegar, and with 
ur. R 
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PURGATORY, PURGATORIUM, in the Romiſh church, a | 


Butler's PuRGinNG ale. See ALE: 1 | | 
PURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, &c. the act of purifying or re- 


tio, purgatio. 


| in the year 542. and this, on occaſion of a mortality, which 


FUR - 


And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that all animal ſalts 
are very volatile, or eaſily rendered ſo; but, when bare and 
naked, juſt as the fire draws them out, with a mixture alſo of 
its own particles in their compoſition, they are too pungent to 
be felt without painful ſenſations ; and, when ſoftened with a 
fine . portion of ſomewhat of an oppoſite texture, which is 
rock and yielding, they become moſt efficacious and ſafe ſu- 
orifics. 

On theſe conſiderations, it likewiſe ceaſes to be a wonder, why 
the ſubtile falts of cantharides are more ſenſibly injurious to the 
bladder than to any other parts; and why camphor prevents 
thoſe injuries; for the exquiſite ſmalneſs of thoſe ſpicule - 
makes them imperceptible, but in the moſt minute canals, into 
which the fibres, compoſing the membranes of the bladder, are 
known to be divided; and camphor blunts their itritations, 
becauſe its extreme ſubtilty enables it to follow them into thoſe 
meanders, and there to ſheath their aſperities. 

To this purpoſe is very remarkable what many now commonly 
practiſe in guarding even mercurials againſt their ſtimulating 
properties, and ſending them into the reſt paſlages to operate 
by fuſion, and the bare force of impulſe : for not only calo- 
mel and the mercurius dulcis may be reſtrained from manifeſt 
operation in the wider paſſages, and the glands about the 
mouth ; but even the mineral turbith, which of itſelf, in a 
ſmall doſe, will operate powerfully by vomit and ſtool, will 
not, when mixed with camphor, be ſo much felt in thoſe re- 
ſpects ; but will go into the fartheſt circuit of motion, and pro- 
mote the cutaneous diſcharge in a more efficacious manner, 
than any medicine of leſs ſpecific gravity.--In this management, 
the camphor is to be mixed but a very little while before take- 
ing, otherwiſe it has not the effect; which appears to proceed 
from its great volatility, which makes it, in a great meaſure, 
exhale while it ſtands mixed in the medicine. 

As to the doſes of purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts to deter - 
mine them on the following ſuppoſitions:— 1 That no part of 
them operate, but in the blood. 2% That they operate there 
by changing the blood, and other circulating fluids derived 
from it. 

From which poſtulata, he concludes, that, in the ſame conſti- 
tution of blood, the doſe required to produce the like effects, 
muſt be proportionable to the, blood's quantity; ſo that where 


a certain doſe is required to alter one pound of blood, for in- 
ſtance, to a certain degree, there will be required a double doſe 


to alter two pounds to the ſame degree, and a triple doſe to 
three pounds, &c. And univerſally, if the quantity of blood 


b require the doſe d, the quantity n b requires the doſe d. 
For as b:d::mb:ma. ; 


place where the juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuffer the pains due to their 
fins, for which they have not ſatisfied in this world. 

It is by the mercy of God, the indulgences of the church, and 
the prayers of the faithful, that people are ſuppoſed to be deli- 
vered out of purgatory. | # 

In Ireland is a place called St. Patrick's purgatory, where, as 
the legend has it, at the prayers of St. Patrick, biſhop of the 
place, there was made a viſible repreſentation of the pains, 
which the wicked undergo after death, in order to deter ſin- 
ners, c. | | 


PURGE, in medicine, a term frequently uſed for a doſe of ſome - 


purgative medicine, 


fining natural bodies; or of ſeparating the feces and impurities 
therefrom. | | 

For the methods of purifying metals, gold, ſilver, iron, copper, 
tin, &c. ſee METAL, GOLD, SILVER, Ce. 8 
For the purification of ſemi- metals, minerals, and other mat- 
ters, as antimony, ſulphur, camphor, ſaltpetre, &c. ſee Ax- 
TIMONY, SULPHUR, CAMPHOR, Cc. 


PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, denotes an offering made 


the prieſt by women riſing out of childbed, ere they be re- ad- 
mitted into the church. 4 

By the law of Moſes, a woman, after bringing forth a male 

child, was unclean forty days; after a female, eighty days: 

during which time, ſhe was not-to touch any thing holy, nor 


to go near the temple ; but was to continue within doors, ſe- 


arate from all company, and commerce of others. 
This term expired, ſhe was to preſent herſelf at the temple, and 
at the door of the tabernacle, to offer a lamb, as an holocauſt, 
and a pigeon or turtle; which the prieſt taking, offered to 
God, and prayed for her, that ſhe might be purified. 1 
This ceremony, which conſiſted of two things, an holocauſt, 
and a ſacrifice of expiation, was called JV ., purifica- | 


rding to the fathers, exempt: 


ordinarily faid to have been inſtituted in the time of Juſtinian, 


that 


that year diſpeopled almoſt the whole city of Conſtanti- 
nople. Yet there are ſome, who imagine it to have been ob- 

- ſerved before, though in another manner, and on x different 

day from that fixed by Juſtinian ; viz. between the circum- 

. — and epiphany. The ſame day is the preſentation of our 

- Saviour.in the temple. | 
 PURIM =, a ſolemn feaſt held among the Jews on the 14th of 
March, in memory of their deliverance from the conſpiracy of 
Haman by Efther. Sce EsTHER. | 
The word is Hebrew, T g. 4. lots. 


PURITANS, a term antiently uſed for the Calviniſts of Great 
Britain, from their profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, 
in oppoſition to all traditions, human conſtitutions, and other 

authorities. See CALVIN ISM. 

PURLIEU. See the article PuxL UE. 

PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces of timber, that lie acroſs 
the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. 

By the a& of parliament for rebuilding London, it is provided, 
: That all purlins, from fifteen feet ſix inches to eighteen feet ſix 
inches long, be in their {quare nine inches and eight inches. — 
And all in length from _— feet ſix inches to twenty-one 
feet ſix inches, be in their ſquare twelve inches and nine inches. 

PURLUE „, PuxLitv, or PoURALLEE, is all that ground 
near any foreſt,which, being added to the antient foreſt by our 
kings, was, by perambulation gone by ſome of their ſuc- 
— 2 ſevered again from the ſame, and made purlieu, i. e. 

pure and free from the laws and obedience of the foreſt. 


* The word is formed from the French par, pure ; and lin, place 
A puorlieu, or purallee, is defined a circuit of ground adjoining 
to the foreſt, and circumſcribed with immoveable boundaries, 
known only by matter of record ; which compaſs of ground 


was once foreſt, and afterwards was diſafforeſted by the peram- 


bulations made for ſevering the new foreſt from the old. 
Purlieus, or pourallees, commenced after the manner following: 
King Henry I. at his acceſſion to the crown in 1154. took 
ſo much delight in the foreſts of this Kingdom, that, not being 
contented with thoſe he found here, though many and large, 
he began to inlarge divers of them, and to afforeſt the lands of 
his ſubjects near adjoining to the ſame. | 
His ſucceſſors Richard I. and Henry II. far from retrenchin 
or reſtoring any thing, made {tif farther encroachments: oa, 
thus did the lands continue till the 17th year of king John; at 
which time, the grievance being | notorious, and gene- 
rally felt by all degrees of people, divers noblemen and gentle- 
men ht the king to grant, that they might have all thoſe 
new afforeſtations made by his predeceſſors aforeſaid, and by 
himſelf, diſafforeſted again; and the king, after much ſolicita- 
tion, was at length prevailed on to ſubſcribe and ſeal ſuch 
articles concerning the liberties of the foreſt, as they then de- 
manded ; being, for the moſt part, ſuch as are now contained 
in the charter of the foreſt. : 
- Hereupon choice was made of divers noblemen, Cc. to the 
number of twenty-five, who were ſworn, with others their 
affiſtants, to ſee the ſaid liberties, ſo granted and confirmed by | 
the king, to be in every point obſerved. 
But, before any thing was done to the purpoſe, king John died; 
and, king Henry III. ſucceeding, freſh ſolicitations were made 
to him; who, for the better accompliſhing of the faid diſaffor- 
eſtation, ordered inquiſitions to be taken, by ſubſtantial juries, 
for ſevering all the new foreſts from the old : upon which, two 
commiſſioners were ſent to take thoſe inquiſitions; in virtue 
whereof, many great woods and lands were not only diſaffo- 
reſted, but were improved to arable lands by the owners thereof. 
Alſter this charter was made and confirmed, ſome of theſe new 
afforeſtations were perambulated, and proper inquiſitions ta- 
ken, and the certainty was determined by matter of record, 
which were the old, and which the new: though it appears, 
that the greateſt part of the new afforeſtations were ſtill remain- 
ing during the life of king Henry III. r 
Under Edward I. freſh petitions and ſolicitations being ſet on 
foot, three biſhops, three earls, and three barons, were at 
length appointed to ſee thoſe perambulations performed and 


continued; who cauſed them to be made accordingly, and in- 


quiſitions to be taken thereupon, and returned into the court 
of chancery; and all thoſe. that were antient foreſt to be 
meered, and. bounded with irremoveable 
known by matter of record for eyer. | 
Thoſe woods and lands, that had been newly afforeſted, the 
_ king likewiſe cauſed to be ſeparated from the old, and to be 
returned into the chancery 
be known, in like manner, 


matter of record for ever. 


Thus it appears how the pur lieus, or pourallees, had their firſt | 
beginning ; for all ſuch woods and lands as were afforeſted by 


+; Hey 3 Bickab1, or king John, amd, by perambalations 

_ ſevered from the antient forells, were, and e called pour. 

9 2 7. 4. * tee. ſevered * the old foreſts, and 
diſaſforeſted by perambulation; allze being the ſame as 
5 1 8 5 ed | nt 


notwithſtanding ſuch new afforeſtations were difafforeſted | 
the ſame became pourallee, or pur- | 
thereby ſo dilafforeſted as to every man, | 


2» — 
. 


boundaries, to be | 


marks, meres, and bounds, to | 


: 
1 


- 


. 


in his ground, within the regard of the foreſt, without lcene 


_ Jet to theſe reſtrictions. —Yet are not the woods and land i 


PURLUE man, or PURLIEU man, or POURALLEE man, is one 


or be the ſon of a knight or baron, or perſon of an higher& 


| chaſe them thereout with little dogs; but not with gre 


1. That he always begin his chaſe in his own 


but that they do, in ſome ſenſe, continue foreſt 6; 
For, by the words of churta de fore/ta, Fun ur to other, 
reſted any woods or lands of his ſubjects, to the © has af. 
the proprietors, they ſhould forthwith be diſafforeſſed 28 0 
that is, only as to thoſe perſons, whoſe woods and | Zan; 
were; who, as the proper owners thereof, might fell the 
down their woods at their own pleaſure, without and at 
from the rag as alſo convert their meadows and * lee 
tillage, or otherwiſe improve their ground to the beſt 3 lit 
tage. So alſo they might hunt, and chaſe the wild 
the foreſt towards the ſame, c. But no other 2 
claim ſuch benefit of hunting in the pourallee, babe gende 
per owner of the ſoil thereof, who is left at liberty 8 = = 
pourallee to remain foreſt ſtill, as ſome, in effect, hay — 
moſt expedient, becauſe hereby intitſed to the bene 
common within the foreſt, which otherwiſe they were whey 
ed from. Hence, if the beaſts chance to wander Ayr. 
foreſt into the pourallee, the king hath a property to th i th 
againſt every man, but the owner of the ground 8 
are, who hath a ſpecial pro in them, ratione foli N by. 
as he may only take them by hunting, or chaſin * 
greyhounds or dogs, without any foreſtalling or ; rm 
them in their courſe again towards the foreſt. 
Beſide what hitherto has been ſaid of the difference 
foreſt and purlieu, or pourallee, there is this farther diy 
that all the woods and lands within the regard of the fu 
are abſolutely within the bondage or charge of the forel, 
well in reſpect of the owners thereof, as of any other per 5 
for no one may cut down his own woods, or improve his — 
lands, within the regard of the foreſt, without licence — 
king, or his chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt.—Neither fu 
any perſon hunt, chaſe, or moleſt, the wild beaſts of the foref 
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or warrant from the king, Fea 
{ 


to do. 
But thoſe, whoſe grounds are within the pourallees, are nat ib 


or his chief juſtice of the foref, i 


the pour alles abſolutely freed from the bondage of the fore, 
in reſpect of the wild beaſts having their haunts therein, when 
they happen to ſtray out of the foreſt ; but, as they were oe 
abſolutely foreſt, ſo they are ſtill conditionally ſo. 


who has land within the purlue; and is allowed or qualifed u 
hunt or courſe within the ſame, though under certain reftic 


tions. - | r | 
By fiat. 13 Ric. IT. he, who may lawfully hunt in 2 judy, E Fon 


I 
ought to * woods or lands of freehold within the purals, 
to the yearly value of 40 s.—-By ftat. Jac. I. he ought to hae 
lands of inheritance of the yearly value of 10 l. or lan d 
freehold of the yearly value of 30 J. or have goods worth 200l 
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gree, or ſon and heir apparent of an eſquire.— But, by a late 
act, Car. II, no man may keep greyhounds within the fun- 
alle, or elſewhere within England or Wales, unleſs he ha 
a free warrant, or be lord of a manor, or ſuch a freeholder, a 
is ſeiſed, in his own right, or in right of his wife, of lands, t. 
nements, or hereditaments, of thę clear yearly value of 40k 
over and above all charges and repriſes of ſuch eſtate of iner: 
ance; or of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in his on 
right, or in right of his wife, for term of life or lives, d e 
yearly value of 80 J. over and above all charges and f 
or that is worth in goods or chattels 400 J. ; 
The pourallee, or purlieu, then, is ſaid to be for him thats 
qualified: others, not qualified, and therefore not puri u 
et having land in the pourallee, may, if they find nf vil 

N beaſts of the foreſts in their own grounds within the pura 


or other dogs. | | 
Nor is the purlieu-man left at large to hunt at his oun dier 
tion; but he is tied down to ſeveral rules: as, Fo 


; a 
that, though he find ſuch wild beaſts in his own port nt 
in reſpect thereof, hath a property in them, ration? oli, Nan 
all perſons, but the king; yet ſuch his property is only 00! 
condition, that he can day them with his dogsin da 
out foreſtalling them, before they can recover the for. 
they be within the liſt of the foreſt, before the dog 

them, they are the king's, or other owner of the ſorel. 
2. But, if the pourallee-man firſt make his chaſe in bis on 

hold, he may purſue the ſame through every man's geg 
within the pourallce, and his dogs faſten on a will ba 
fore he can get within the bounds of the foreſt, and at * 
draw the dogs into the foreſt, and is there flain b gn" * 
the pourallee-man ſhall not enter into the foreſt, non u 

ſo killed, becauſe his courſe was irregular from u 5 

2 he could claim no property in the beaſt, oy | 
3. A pourallee-man may hunt in his own 


pourallet p 
more company than his own ſervants; neither may be fl 
licenſe, or warrant, any other perſon,. except his ſew 

hunt by his commandment in his powratee. geb 
4. Every pourallee-man'is forbidden, by the Jaws of un 
to hunt in his own grounds within a e e 

oſtener ae aaa ays in any one week, Sunday 53 
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iſturb, or make a courſe after any deer 
within forty days after the king hath 

in the foreſt adjoining thereunto; be- 
is of the fore} come not into the pour- 
rd ; but as they are forced into the 
and blowing of horns : ſo 


ven miles of the borders of the 

own pou ays next before 

ne hath -ued out his proclamation, declaring his royal 

«wy pleaſure to make a general hu 
1 


urallees were once, 
bete 4 neceſſary to have officers to attend, and 
arcs orcity 


of the preſervation of the game that 
take on on (oe har 6, of the foreſt, into che pourallees; 
may happen iſe the laws of the ponrallees could not be exe- 
— 9 foreſt itſelf would ſoon be deſtroyed by the 
grata, re firſt appoited, who, though not 
For this reaſon, — * pertain — for all officers in 


et ap | 
officers in the _ Nf the vert and veniſon of the foreſt ; 
the foreſt have charge of 8 but only of veniſon com- 


harge of vert 
he x ric . pourallees, his place of charge ; 


rom whence his office is to conduct the ſame back again into 
the foreſt, inted by the king, or his chief juſtice in 
This officer is appointed by the ing, ly. of 

a with a fee commonly of 20, 30, 
eyre, and is nde by patetis ble out of the exchequer, 


the year, paya 
22 e- Geer, both red and fallow, to be taken an- 


out of the foreſt. 

4b of 22 is, to rechaſe, and with his hounds 
drive the wild beaſts of the foreſt, as often as they rapige 
out of the fame into his urallee; to prevent all unlawful hunt- 
u and hunters of wild beaſts of venery and chaſe, as well 
Sabin the pourallees, as within the foreſt; and to preſent 
thoſe and other m—_— — = next court of attachments or 
manimote, which ſhall b | 
— it is to be obſerved, belong only to ſuch pourallees as 
vere once the woods and lands of the ſubject, and were after- 
wards difafforeſted again, and ſo became pourallees. Hence, 
A there are ſome foreſts in England, which never had any in- 

new afforeſtations, and therefore have no pour- 
alles at this day; there can be no rangers belonging to them. 


or in hi 


fref 


videt; now dyed chiefly with cochineal. 
ple was much eſteemed 
Tyan purple, which underwent more dyes than the reſt, and 

hich was almoſt peculiar to the emperors and kings. Yet 


why the antient purple dye has been diſuſed, are, that the 
is both cheaper and finer. EN 
he 1 . tinged or given with the blood or juice 


f 2 precious 
recks webos, and by the Latins prrpu 


* 


ra; whereof we 


abinets of the curious. Wn , 
þ the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies about Nicoya, is found 
ſhell-hſh, which perfectly reſembles the antient purpura, 
d, in all probability, is the very fame : this fiſh, Gage tells 
„ uſually lives ſeven years; it hides itſelf a little before the 
dN days, and continues to diſappear for 300 _— running. 
ey are gathered plentifully in N „by rubbing 
e inſf another, they yield a kind of faliva or thick glair, 
embling ſoft wax: but the pu dye is in the throat of the 
b; and the fineſt part is lodged in a little white vein ;—the 
it of the body is of no uſe. —He adds, that the chief riches 
Nicoya lil in this fiſh. - Cloth of Segovia, dyed with it, 
old for twenty crowns the ell; and none but the greateſt 
anih lords uſe it. 1; n 
des the Indian le fiſhes, we have others much nearer 
we. In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. we have an account of 
le fiſh diſcovered in 1686. by Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts 
vomerſetſhire, South-W ales, ' c. where it is found in 
| abundance. 5 3 5 N 
it modern purple fin, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of 
aum, à name given by the antients to all fiſhes whoſe 


Pliny, that part of the antient purple was taken from 
Kind of ſhell-hſh : ſo that this may be eſteemed a recovery 
Mat had been ſuppoſed intirely Joſt. | 
[method of obtaining the colour, the 


The ſhell, which is 1 Yard; being broken (with the 
N of the iſh downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the body), 


tranfverſly in a 
"rein is the purple le matt 
v on linen, appears at firſt of a light green colour; 
* to the ſun, ſoon changes into a deep green, and, 
utes, into a ſea-green, and, in a few more, into 
it ſoon becomes of a purpliſh red, and, in an 
"es of a deep purple red; THE 9 
an muff aon derminates; but by waſhing ip ſcald- 
oa 
. Nv 126. G 


ttle furrow or cleft next the head 


- 


MILE, PURPURA, 1Topoupe, a red colour, bordering on | 
among the antients ; eſpecially the | 


s purple did not exceed that now in uſe : the chief reaſons | 


turbinated teſtacebus ſea-fiſh, called by the |. 
are deſcriptions in ſeveral authors, and ſhells in moſt of the 


bears any reſemblance to an hunting- horn; and it appears 
picked off, there appears a white 


Jod 13 ſo + of el d 1 
ged ; ſom * 


and drying it, the colour ripens to a moſt”. 
"MR. | a * 152 85 


bright and beautiful crimſon, which will bear waſhing admi- 
rably without the addition of any ſtyptic: 
The fiſh, he obſerves, is good food ; and adds, that there are 
ſeveral kinds of it differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in the 
colour of the tinging liquor. There are ſome found on the 
coaſts of Poictou. Ba 
M. Reaumur has alſo diſcovered another very diffetent kind of 
purple, —This is produced in oval grains aboat a quarter of an 
inch long, full of a white liquor bordering on yellow, which 
cover certain ſtones or ſands, about which the buccina of Poic- 
tou uſually aſſemble. | 
By the experiments M. Reaumur has made; it appears that 
theſe grains are neither the eggs of the buccinum, nor the 
ſceds of any ſea-plants, nor any riſing plants, but the eggs of 
ſome other unknown fiſh. | | 
Theſe grains, being bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt only tinge 
it yellow, and that inſenſibly; but in three or four minutes 
they give it a very beautiful purple red, provided tie linen be 
expoſed to the open air; for the air of a room, even though 
the. windows be open, will not do.— This colour fades, how- 
ever, a little by repeated waſhings. 
M. Reaumur concludes, from ſome experiments he made, that 
the effect of the air on the liquor does not conſiſt in its taking 
away any particles thereof, nor in giving it any new ones, but 
only in its agitating it, and changing the arrangement of the. 
parts that compoſe it. — He adds, that the liquor of the bucci- 
num, and that of the grains, ſeem to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture; except that the latter is more watry, and only faline ; 
whereas the other is hot, and pungent. 
The Caribbee iſlands have likewiſe their purple fiſh. — This is 
called burgan, being of the ſize of the end of the finger, and 
reſembling our periwinkles : its ſhell is of a browniſh azure, 
its fleſh white, its inteſtines of a very bright red, the colour 
whereof appears through the body ; and it is this that dyes the 
froth, which it caſts forth when taken, and which is at firſt 
of a violet hue, bordering on blue. g | 
To oblige them to yield the greater quantity of froth, they 
lay them on a plate, and ſhake and beat them againſt one ar- 
other; upon which the plate is immediately covered with the 
froth, which is received on a linen cloth, and becomes purple 
in proportion as it dries. | 
P. Labat obſerves, that if this be the real Tyrian purple, the 
ſecret of preparing and fixing it is Joſt; this colour being found 
to dwindle and diffipate, in proportion as the linen dyed with 
it is waſhed. 2 | * 
The ſame author gives us the deſcription of another purple dye 
produced by a tree growing in the Antilles. The juice of this 
tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood-red, and communicates 
the ſame colour to cloths ; though, like the former, it loſes 
much in often waſhing; oa Wes | 
PURPLE, in medicine. The purple fever, febris purpurea, is a 
kind of plague, ora 2 — fever diſcovering itſelf in erup- 
tions on the ſkin like the bites of bugs or fleas, or like grains 
af millet, or the ſmall-pox; whence ii is fortietimes alſo called 
the ſpotted and miliary fever. | | 
The eruptions are red, orange; violet, azure; livid, or black; 
and, when they riſe in great quantity, it is eſteemed a 
ſign.—Sometimes they ſpread to a great extent, like eryſipe- 
las's according to the quality of the poiſon, 
PURPRESTURE, in our antient law- books. See Pounx- 
PRESTURE:. TP 3 N 
PURPRISUMS, of the French pourpris, denotes à cloſe; or inclo- 
ſure: alſo the whole compals or extent of a miarior or place. 
„ Donavi tis meum purpriſum de Kirkebam, & domos meas, & 
molendinum, & prata, &c. Charta Walteri Eſpec. Priorat. 
de Kirkeham. . | 
PURPURE,:Poutyzt, or PURPLE, in heraldry, according to 
ſome, is one of the five colours of atmories, mixed or com- 
pounded of gules, and ature, bordering on violet; and, ac- 
cording to others, of a little black, and much red, colovt. 


\ 


[t is, by the heralds, ſuppoſed a ſymbol of temperanee, libera- 
= dignity» r faith, and piety.— Moſt authors in he- 
dry, as Favyn, Geliot, Monet, and Meneſttier, do not allow 


| for a colour, in regard it is not ſimple, but compoſed of a 
2 other celous.— Tböy rather eſteem it a kind of in- 
termediate tincture, ſometimes metal, and ſometimes colour: 
hence the Spaniards call it una mi/tion : fo that one cannot 
lay it on metal and colour without falſifying the arms. 

Add, that many take the purple, as it is accounted, on many 
antient NN which * * the moderns would evince 
the regularity an itim is colour in armory, to be 
'NO ha ſilver t2rniſhe ys | J | 3 
Spelman, however, in his Aſpilogla, allows purple the prefer- 
ence before all other colours, as having been an enſign of ro- 
alty for many ages j yet even he allows it to have been ex · 
cluded, by the antient heralds, as only an imperſect colour. 
It is e n by diagonal lines drawn from the 
ſiniſter· chief to the dexter baſe point. Vid. Tab. Herald; fig. 81. 
In the coats of noblemen it is called ameth; and in of 
princes, mercury. WR TE TOO SY . 
PURPURATI, in our antient hiſtorians, denote the ſons of em- 
perors and kings. Neubrig. Ab. 3. > + 4. Malmſb. Ib. 3 

| PURREL, anno 35. Eliz, cap. 10. a liſt ordained to be made at 
the ends of kerſeys, to prevent deceit in diminiſhing their 


wy ; 10 , PURSE, 


* 


— 


10 TER 


It is ſo called, n - 
is value. 


11 PusTULA, a little · pimple, or eruption, on the 


rU TAGE, PuTaciun,. in our old law- books, denotes 


Ur 


PURSE, a manner of accounting; or, enn ©; a ſpecies ] PUTREFACTION, or PuTRIFACTION, in 


of money of account, much uſed in the Levant ; particularly 
9 a 
The purſe conſiſts of about 500 dollars, or 120 pounds ſterling. 


+ glio is kept in leather bags o | 
| Fs . of — 2 the Turks derive from the Greeks, 
and from the Romans; the emperors whereof brought it 
© to Conſtantinople, as appears from a letter of Conſtantine to 
Cecilian biſhop of Carthage, quoted by Euſebius and Nice- 
wherein is this paſſage :—* Being reſolved to give 
« ſomething for the ſupport of the miniſters of the catholic 
religion hout the provinces of Africa, Numidia, and 
Mauritania; I have written to Veſus, treaſurer- general of 
« Africa; and given him orders to pay you three thouſand 
_ « folles,” i. e. purſes; for, as M. Fleury obſerves, we may call 
that purſe which the Latins called folks, which was a ſum of 
* 250 ſilver denarij, amounting to about ſeven pounds ſixteen 
ſhillings of our money. f 
PURSER, an officer « a man of war, who receives her 
victuals rern that it be in 
ood condition, and id up, owed, _ 
is alſo to keep a liſt of the men and boys belonging to the 
ſhip, and to ſet down, exaclly, the day of each man's admit- 
tance into pay; that the paymaſter or treaſurer of the navy 
may iſſue ont his diſburſements, and pay off the men accord- 


' 5 1 
PURSIVENES, or Fun farriers, thickneſs 


or PURSINESS, a 
wind, a name common to 


K 
ariſe from obſtructions in the ungs. | 
Purſrueneſs, ſometimes alſo called broken wind, may proceed 
from an ulcer, or ſome inward waſting of the lungs, wherein 
the ſmall veſſels are worn or abraded by the ſharpneſs or acri- 

mony of the common diſcharges. ; wh 
Tube like diſorder may alſo ariſe from a ſtagnation, hindering 
the air from penetrating ſo as to lift up the lungs in the act of 
reſpiration; or from ſome tough and mucilaginous matter ſe- 
r 
uſual occaſions are cold, ſurſeits, and other diſeaſes not 
r e off.—Purſve diſorders may alſo ariſe from 
me food, bad air, and hard riding when an horſe is 


full. The ſigns are commonly an heaving and beating of the 
flanks; a wheezing and rattling. Sometimes the about 
the throat will and there will be a glandulous running 


at the noſe, c and uſu- 
PURS ANT. See the article PouxsuvANr. 
PURVEYANCE. See the article Pou&vEYANCE. 
PURVEYOR. See the article PouxvevoR. 
PURVIEWS, a term v. pre 6 uſed, by Sir Edward Coke, 


for the of an act —— i or that part which be- 

. it enatted, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the 

| © The word comes from the French pourwen, a gift, grant, pro- 
viſion, &c. e | 

The ſtatute of 3. Hen. VII. ſtands upon a preamble and a pur. 

view. 12 Rep. S, 


PURULENT, PurxuLesTvs, in medicine, ſomething mixed 
ing of, or matter. | | 


' Wounds are always to be 
while they generate pu; 


' ſkin, full of pus ; eſpecially ariſing in the ſmall 
See EXANTHEMA-. 


whoredom or fornication on the part of the woman. 


® The word ib formed from the French here whore; pwrogines, | 


q. d. putam agere.— Quod autem gen 
5 — rh non adimit; illud_inte/ligendym oft de puta - 


ſome Engliſh writers, 
dition of a courteſan. | | 


and from the Italian, „ whore of ” irl. 
1 
The word is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe putative father. 
TI + Joſeph was the ve father of Jeſi it 
| IIS. —— 6 of —.— At, — — 
lie at right to the wall, with one of their ends bearing 
upon it, and the other upon the led 


matris z quia filius heres legitins 4 ui 1 
Be Glany, lib. 7. cap. 12. - 95. Fon 7 Mi 


' PUTANISM, Pur niente, an Italian term, naturalized by | 
| ſignifying whoredom, or the life or con- | 


to be what it really | 


ved the ſame in Egypt, where it very rarely rains; 


PUTREFACTION, in 


- and preſs them down with ari additional weight, if ther 


eneraliter ſolet dici, puta- | 


animals. And, laſtly, the remainder; be 


: 


' 


- 
* 


tallel to the fide of the wall of the bu 


* ; 


* 


or poles which lie pa- | 


Ul 


away. 
The like appears from ſucculent fruits, and other 
matters, which, for all their aptneſs to putrefy, vill Emin 


Proceſs of vegetable PUTREFACTION.— Throw together 
the tender, and ſycculent, parts of 


not to bed 


PUT 


ſort of corruption ptoduced in natural bodies, — a ly 
moiſture "ag the air, or ſome other ambient Avi. by the 
trating the pores, ang, being agitated there; „ dische. dene. 
ſets at liberty, ſome the more ſubtile — 4 
ſalts 7 ns thus looſens and diſlocates the —4. 
uite texture, and ſometim 

mixt. 12 a es even the figure, « 
How much the air contributes to putrefafin . 
hence; that bodies buried deep er * 
of any reach of air, ſhall remain for ages intire; which on 
being expoſed to the open air, ſhall ſoon rot and move 


long time unchanged in varus. 

The perpetual oſcillations of ſo elaſtic a fluid as air. cn 

or ſhut up in the pores of a body, may be conceived ſufficient 

to induce this alteration in its form and texture; et ſhoul 

rather ſeem, that the water, or vapoury matter, — 

eu air is impregnated, is the more immediate agent, 
ence Acoſta obſerves, that in Peru; and others have obſer. 


will continue a long time uncorrupted ; unleſs * 
ther aſcribe this effect to the — of — roo, 
air of thoſe places, which is known to reſiſt Putrefattin, 
In effect, all putrefaZions, both of animal and vegetable h. 
dies, are affirmed by the learned Boerhaave to be performed y 
means of water alone: Take, ſays he, 2 pound of freſh fe, 
and keep it in an heat like that of our body, and, in a fer di 
the putrefattion will be completed; but if you firſt drancy, 
or exhale, all the part from the ſame in ſome chenic 
veſſel, though the ſalt and oil remain, the fleſh wil yin 
like a ſtorie, 1 kept for ages without putreſalia- 
Though when thus hardened, water poured on it, or ciel 
common dew, will ſoon ſet it a p wp. 
By fuch means, bread, fleſh, or the li ag FA be os 
ſerved for many ages; provided regard be had to de you 
hence it is, that, in dry countries, as Egypt, dead cu 
never putrefy, but dry and harden uncorrupted ; as we eh 
in the mummies found buried under the ſand. 
Even human blood, which, naturally, is ſo prone to fu 
faction, if you deprive it of its E may be legt is 
fifty years. Goat 's blood, we actually find, kept fo lag t 
ſhops, without corrupting; though, if you diſſolve it au 
and expoſe it to a gentle warmth, it will putrefy int 


ately | 

non „ denotes a ſpontaneous lu 
operation, oy or other ſubſtances, in was 
of their own heat moiſture, are diſſolved, and tux 
into ſubſtances of an higher, e. gr. of an animal natur. 
whether acid or alkaline, in a large heap, in the vam qa 


be inconfiderable; and the middle part of the heap wi 


little time, Fey rough conceive a ſmall degree of bed, 
pals ſucceſſively through the other degrees, till it ama 
Pate of ebullitian, n 

In the ſpace of three days, from the firſt putting them tou 


will yield an heat, perceivable by the hand, equi ul 
_ human — 2 an healthy ſtate; by the fit, te | 


ly, by the ſaxth, ſeventh, or eighth, day, the juices vil 
| i ſometimes the matter 


minably putrid, | 
and — intirely into one ſoft, ſimilar, pulpy mals d d 
mentum, reſembling fetid human 
ſcent, putreſied fleſh in the taſte. | 
If now this fetid matter, thus obtained, be dire, 
remains in its fetid ſtate, committed to a glaſs reto 
ſtilled with proper degrees of fire, ew vill come ons 
water impregnated with an urinous ſpirit, 
obtainable from animal ſubjects, and ſeparadleby te 
- illation lowly made in a tall glak, into cler f 
and a large quantity of pure, white, volatile, rf en 
ikinguilbed Bom animal fals. 2: A” ink 
line, oily falt, s oy tg ws. wi 3 And 
latile and thick ſetid oil, both which are a d 
in N 
en fire, affords not. the leaſt particle of fr fr 
the ue had really 8 and not 


D and holds ehh 1 
of vegetables, though ever ſo different in tber 


Experin have been made in dhe coldet ares 
lent, or watry, plants, ſuch as purllain, for * 

with the hotteſt or moſt acrimonious, ſuch a8 f ff 

and it was always found ta ſucceed; » 
contained thy 


ove with the Corn PP 


2 


©: facceed with dry vegetables, provided they be 
will Nals _ before * - thrown into heaps: and 
maile ſometimes ſee, that ſtacks of hay will ſpontancouſl 
- — and burn away; eſpecially if the hay was not well 
* aking. : 
N to — that, by this means, the difference 
It is — vegetables may be intirely taken away, and the whole 
_ thereof reduced to the ſame common nature: fo 
2 and tanſey, for inſtance, or ſorrel and 
2 s, ſhall appear as one and the ſame thing; and this 
2 — no otherwiſe than like putrefied fleſh, ; 
Though ſorrel be famed for its power of preſerving the ani- 
mal fluids uncorrupted whilſt they are circulating in the body, 
and ſcordium, for its embalming virtue, as continuing them 
in a ſtate of incorruption after death; yet even theſe plants 
ure themſelves thus eaſily corrupted an changed into ſuch a 
kind of putrefied fleſh, as it is their virtue to prevent. 
This Boerhaave conſiders as a general law of nature, wiſcly 
eſtabliſhed to produce wonderful change: in the world, and 
to prevent the inaction and decreaſe of mer in our globe; 
this active principle, or medium, giving an eaſy and recipro- 
cl tranſition of vegetable into animal ſubſtances, and of ani- 
mal into vegetable. 
Hence we are given to underſtand the nature and uſe of putre- 
lien, with its difference from fermentation, ,both in regard 
of the ſubject, cauſe, and effect. Vegetables alone are the 
ſubject of fermentation; but both vegetables and animals ot 
putrefattion, F ermentation alſo requires, that its ſubject be 
firſt reduced to the form of a liquid, or, at leaſt, made ca- 
 nable of floating in one, before it can obtain; whereas pu- 
trefaftion only ſucceeds when its ſubject is half dry, or barely 
moilt; which is the reaſon why muſt, put up in a wooden 
veſſel, does not putrefy ; whilſt the grapes from which it was 
expreſſed, being thrown. in heaps, would preſently conceive 
and run into a ſtate of putræfuction. k 
We ſee, alſo, that vegetable putrefaction is begun and pro- 
moted with heat, and finiſhed with coction; which requires 
a degree of heat much greater than that excited by fermenta- 
tion, as being capable of cauſing an ebullition in the plant, 
and even of turning it into flame : as, indeed, the immediate 
cauſe of fermentation is the motion of the air intercepted be- 
tween the fluid and viſcous of the fermenting liquor; 
but the cauſe of putreſuction is fire itſelf, eted, or in- 
duded, within the putrefying ſubjeR. | 
Again, the effects of fermentation are, the production of 
flowers, or yeſt ; the converſion of the ſaline part of the fer- 
y into tartar, or an acrimonious, acid, and fixed 
kind of ſalt, and of oils, into an inflammable ſpirit, retain- 
ing ſomething of the nature of the v 
makes all the acid ſalts volatile and alkaline ; renders the oils 
not ſpirituous, but abominably fetid; utterly deſtroys what 
makes the ſpecific difference between one ſubject and another; 
S n 8 
nature, without the leaſt of an thoug 
the recent vegetable would, ee at the firſt, have 
afforded a large proportion of it. Putrefaction, in fine, makes 
nearly the fame kind of. alteration in the whole ſubjeR, as it 


would undergo by paſſing through a found animal body, ſuf- 


into the form of excrement. 
This operation may let us a little into the nature of animal di- 
geſtion, or the change which the aliment ſuffers in the human 
dody,—For the change our e foods in the 
being ſuch as brings them to be of the ſame nature, 
and to afford the, fime principles, with the c induced 
emen, is a preſumption, that digeſtion is nothing 
; at leaſt, it apparently comes nearer thereto, than to 
fermentation. 1 > l a 


OIRDD, Purzipus, ſomething rotten, or putrefied. See 
PorzErACTION. 8 | 2 
u we ſay, putrid fleſu:—a putrid humour :—putrid 
bend . e. mortified ones, are to be cut off. 
70 Fever is a kind of fever wherein the humours, or part 
we have fo little of their circulatory motion, that they 
Thi. a one, and putrefy. 
8 ri the caſe aſter great evacuations, or exceſ- 
tente where there is. ſuch a ſcarcity of ſpirits, that the 
do not vibrate ſufficiently to keep the fluids in their due 


velocity. ._ 4 
D. daf the pull is low, and the feſhcooler 


Ta Ulcer, See the article UI cRR. | 
rr fometimes denotes powder of calcined un; uſed in 
and giving the laſt gloſs to works of iron and ſteel. 
Try | alſo uſed to denote podium, See SPoDIUM. - 
_ its Popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of paſte, com- 
caſte, r ting and linſeed-oil, beaten together to the 
the © ® a tough dough: —uſed by glaſiers for faſtening 
to flop of glaſs in ſaſh- windows, Ec. and by painters, 
prevent the crevices and clefts in timber-and wainſcot, to 
TURA « et from getting in, and ruining the work. 


* 


awe a9: 22 WR, man's meat, horſe's 
3 * erambulation of the foreſt, hundred, 1 


— 


: but putrefattion 


ering all the actions thereof; and being, at length, turned | 


NA, + cuſtom claimed by the keepers of foreſts, and 


PYR 


Jobannes tlamat unam puturam in priorats tt; Peneveſtham, 
qui iff quedam cella abbatiæ te Eufham, pro ſi 7 * qt 
gu & garcionibus ſuis; per unum diem & duas Ad, de tri- 
bus ſeptimanis; in tres ſeptimanas ; viz. de vidtualibur, at & 
eſculentis & potulentis, ad coftas prioratus prædicti indebite, — 
Placit. apud Præſton. 17 Edv. III. ä I 
This cuſtom, within the liberty of Knareſburgh, was long 
ſince turned into the payment of four-pence, pro putura. 
The land ſubject to this ſervice is called terra purturata. The 
learned Somner has erred in his expoſition of this word. 
PYANEPSIA, Iluzr:4:z, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians in the month Pyanepſion; which, according to 
the generality of the critics, correſponded to our September. 
Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt ts Theſeus, who, 
at his arrival from Crete, made a kind of ſacrifice to Apollo, 


into a kettle, boiling them together, and eating them with 

his ſix companions : which cuſtom was afterwards continued. 

— The ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes ſays, this was done to acquit 

himſelf of a vow he made to A in a tempeſt, 

M. Baudelot writes the word puanepſia, and takes it to be a 

teaſt inſtituted in memory of Theſeus's return after killing the 

Minotaur. 

The Greeks vary as to the origin and ſignification of the 
word pyanepfion z whence the feaſt is denominated, —Harpo- 


becauſe then the fruits all appear to the eye. Heſychius writes 
pyanepua ; and derives it from »vavor, bean; and , coquo; 


made a kind of broth of them. 
PYCNOSTYLE *, Suu, in the antient architecture, a 
building where the columns ſtand very cloſe to one another; 


one diameter and an half of the column being only allowed 
for the intercolumnation. 


»The word is formed from the Greek vxyo:, cloſe, denſe ; 
and ; vac, column. 


The pycne/tyle is the ſmalleſt of all the intercolumnations 
mentioned by Vitruvius.—Some make it the ſame with yl; 
others diſtinguiſh the latter, by its allowing half a module 
more in the Corinthian intercolumnation. 

The yycno/tyle, Mr. Evelyn obſerves, chiefly belonged to the 
Compoſite order, and was uſed before the moſt magnificent 
buildings; as, at preſent, in the periſtyle of St. Peter's at 
Rome, conſiſting of near 300 columns; and ſuch as yet re- 


myra. 

PYCN OTICS *, incraſſants, or medicines of an aqueous 
nature, which have the faculty of cooling and condenſing, 
or thickening, the humours. | , 


»The word, in its original Greek, Tuxr@7:x07, ſignifies 
ſomething that has the power of thickening. 


Purſlain, the nenuphar, or water-lily, folanum, Cc. are 
Py 


ranked among " Tae | 
PYGME, uu, the length, or extent, between the elbow, 
cubit. : 
PYGMY *, Prcmzvus, Heyne,, a dwarf, or perſon of 
exceeding ſmall ſtature, not exceeding a cubit in height. 
* The word is formed of the Greek aw, cubit. See 
Cusir. ; 
The 1 is given among the antients to a fabulous na- 
tion, ſaid to have 1 —— ; who 
brought fourth young at five. years o , 
el - famous for the bloody war bu. 
PYLING the Ground for Foundations, 
and PALLIFICATION. _ | 
PYLORUS *, in anatomy, the right and lower orifice of the 
ſtomach, whereby it diſc itſelf into the inteſtines. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. litt. c, e. See alſo STOMACH, 
and INTESTINES. OF, | 


* The word is Greek, uf where it pritnarily Gignifies 
' janitor, or door- . 


were old at 


See FOUNDATION, 


paſſes, by an oblique aſcent, to the duodenum, to prevent 
the too precipitate paſſage of the aliment out of the Bomach. 
ries of fibres, to conſtringe it more than any other part: theſe, 
opened by the contraction of the ſtomach, and the appulſe 
of the chyle. 3 3 
At the bottom of the pylorus is a large cavity, which Willis 
calls antrum pylori: he conceives its uſe to be, to keep the 
food firſt digeſted, till the latter taken into the ſtomach be di- 
ed; h, if what Wharton obſerves be true; vi. that 
are lacteals in the bottom of the ſtomach, ſuch a pro- 
viſion ſhould ſeem . unneceſſary. | 2 
1 Hater. See the article . | : 
PYRAMID, noa, in geometry, a ſoli ing on a ſquare, 
triangular, Wes fork (0 tt 9 at top in a 
point; or a body whoſe baſe is a regular rectilinear figure, 
and whoſe ſides. are plain triangles; their- ſeveral vertices 
meeti ther in one point. | 


Euclid defines it a ſolid figure, conſiſting gf foul wages, 
| f * 8 c 


of all the proviſions remaining in his veſſel ; putting them all 


cration calls it pæanoptia; he adds, that others call it panop/ia, - 


becauſe in this feaſt the Athenians gathered their beans, and' 


main of the antients among the late-diſcovered ruins of Pal- 


and extremity of the hand, the fiſt being ſhut ; called alſo a 


nerated and 


aged with the cranes. 


The pylorus is ſituate on the right-ſide of the ſtomach, and 


For this end it is likewiſe furniſhed with an eee ſe- 
running round it, ſerve as a kind of ſphincter, which is 


p c. The pyramid may be — ſquare, triangular, &c. 


© 


To confirut a Pyx * A r Ne. Suppoſe, v. gr. a 


5 their antiquity. * 


edel akter the ſame manger as the polygonal aumbers them- 


. e the | mid i . 
39: 4 ians, the pyramid is ſaid to have been 

*-fymbol of human life a whereof is repreſented 

by the baſe, and the end by the apex; on which account it | 


whoſe baſes are all in the ſame plane, and have one common 
vertex. | | 
ol; defines it a ſolid, bounded by as many triangles, 
AD, DCB, and ADB, terminating in one point D, as 
t baſe ABC has ſides. Tab. Geomet. fig. 78. 
Ihe pyramid is ſaid to be triangular, quadrangular, quinquan- 
1 „c, according as the baſe is triangular, quadrangular, 


cone; or the cone a round pyramid. . | 
Properties of the Py xAMID.—1: All pyramids and cones ſtand- 
ing on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude, are de- 
monſtrated to be equal. . 

2. Atriangular pyramid is the third part of a priſm, ſtanding 
on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. ; 
3. Hence, ſince every multan may be divided into tri- 
-- angulars, every pyramid is the third part of a priſm, ſtanding 

on the ſame baſis, and of the ſame altitude. p 

If a pyramid be cut by a plane 4 bc, parallel to its baſe 


4- 5 6 
ABC, the former plane, or baſe, will be fimilar to the 
latter | 


, | 
F. All pyramids, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in à ratio 
compounded of their baſes and altitudes : the baſes, therefore, 
being equal, they are in proportion to their altitudes ; and the 
2 being equal, they are in proportion to their baſes. 
6. Pyramids, priſms, cylinders, cones, and other fimilar 
bodies, are in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. 
Equal pyramids, &c. reciprocate their baſes and altitudes; 
7.4. the altitude of the one is to that of the other, as the baſe 
of the one to that of the other, &c. 
8. A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, whoſe baſe is equal to the 
_ ſurface, and its height to the radius of the ſphere; _ 
| To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a PrRAuID. Find the 
ſolidity of a priſm that has the ſame baſe with the given pyra- 
mid. And divide this by three; the quotient will be the ſo- 
| lidity of the yramiet. - 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the ſolidity of the priſm be found 67010328, 
the ſolidity of the pyramid will be thus found 22336770. 
The ſurface of a pyramid is had, by finding the areas, both 
of a baſe ABC, and of the lateral triangles ACD, CBD, 
BDA. See TrxianGLE. The ſum of theſe is the area of 
the pyramid. 3 2008 + 


The external ſurface of a right pyramid, ſtanding on a regular 


polygonal baſe, is equal to the altitude of one of the triangles 

© which compoſe it, multiplied by the whole circumference of 
J. — — 8 

o deſeribe a PYRAMID en a plane. 1. Draw che baſe, v. gr. 

the triangle ABC (if the pyramid required be triangular); ſo 


as that the fide A B, ſuppoſed to be turned behind, be not 
2. On AC and CB, conſtruct the triangles 
ADC, and CDB, meeting in any aſſumed or determined 


point, v. gr. D; and draw AD, CD, BD; then will 
ADBC be a tri ajramid. r | | 


triangular pyramid I. With the radius A B deſcribe 
dn arch BE (fig. 79-); and thereto apply three equal chords, 
e DE 2. On CD conftrut an equilateral 
tri DFC, and draw the right lines AD, and AC. This 
| d, Cc being cut off by the contour of the figure, 
remains within will turn up into a pyramid. 
runcated PYRAMID. See the article TRUNCATED. | 
ruſtum of a PyKamip. See the article FRusTUM. - 
PYRAMID “, in architecture, denotes. a ſolid, maſſive edifice; 
which, from a ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, riſes dimi- 


% 


niſhing to a point, or vertex. | 
Some derive the word from v0, wheat; and apa, | col- 
e: pretending that the firſt pramids were built by the pa- 
triarch Joſeph, for granaries.—But Villalpandus, with much 
better reaſon, derives the word from vf, fire'; becauſe of 
Wen they are very narrow at bottom, 5. e. their baſe 
mall, they, are called obeliſes, and needles. * © » wy 
Pyramids are ſometimes erected to preſerve the memory of 

. Iingular events, and, ſometimes, to tranſmit to poſtetity the 
glory and magnificence of princes; but, as they are the-ſym- 
bol of immortality, they are more commonly uſed as funeral 
Such is that of Ceſtius at Rome, and thoſe other celebrated 
ones of Egypt, as famous for the hugeneſs of their ſize, as 


- "Theſe laſt are all quare in their baſes; and it is a thing that 

has been frequently propoſed, to eſtabliſh a fixed meaſure, 
from them, do be e runtpind to poſterity. See their 
* deſcriptions, meaſures, r. in Thevenot, Pietro della Valle, 


' was, that they uſed to erect them on ſepulcres. , Herodotus. - 
. Sernography of a PYRAMID. See the 1225 SCENOGRAPHY, 
Son? erg See the article OyTic Pyramid. 
YRAMIDAL Fountain. See the artidde FounTAin, / 
PaM Mirreurs. See the article Mizzous. 
PYRAMIDA Numbers are the ſums of polygonal numbers, col- 


+ 4% IS 


ſelves are extracted from arithmetical progres | 
LYGONAL Number, &c. 4 ons. See dh. 
Theſe are particularly called u gyramidahnl . 
firſt pyramidali are called fened eee eb of 
\ thoſe third pyramidals; and fo on, ad infinitum lun af 
Particularly, thoſe ariſing from triangular number: , 
prime triangular pyramidals; thoſe ariſing from "e led 
numbers are called, prime pentagonal pyramidals, &c eu 
From the manner of ſumming up pentagonal numde , 
pears evidently, how the prime pyramidal numbers anf 
(a2) n+ 3n*—(a —5) n, tow 
P NID LE Corp 
us, in anatomy, a pl 
ſels on the back of the teſticles, - al called fon 
and, from its ſtructure, alſo called cor pus varice form; 
pampini ſorme. n an, and 
It conſiſts of innumerable little veins, communicate d 
each other, and forming a kind of net- work; which alan 
uniting, terminate in one vein, by whi a 
T al jors them all. e men 
origin of this plexus is, from the ſpermatic ve;rc.. . 
a little above the teſticles, ſplit into ſeveral bran ns; with 
b ” LR — _ form the corpus pyramidal; 
fx. papillæ. See the 1 Parura byrrami. 
PYRAMID ALIS, in anatomy, denotes a ſmall muſcle a the 
abdomen, lying in the lower part of the rectus.—It ha 
name from its — and its origin from the margin 46 
os pubis, with a pretty broad flethy head, whence it 
gradually narrower, till it end in a ſmall, round tendon, i 
the linea alba; ſometimes almoſt at the navel. See Th 
Anat. ( Mya.) fig. 1. n. 46. fig. 2. u. 31. PK 
This muſcle is ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes it has its felloy 
and, in ſome ſubjects, are both wanting, ; 
PYRAMIDOID, called allo parabolic ſpindle, a ſolid 
formed by the revolution of a ſemiparabola round one of i 
ordinatees. 
According to the method of indiviſibles, this may be con- 
ceived to conſiſt of an infinite ſeries of circles, whoſe diane. 
5 are all Eee the — of the revolving parabola, 
The parabolic ſpindle is equal to & of its ci ibing cy. 
* [4 eq * circumſcribing q 
247 , 50 the — Pix Arx. | 
roceſſus, in anatomy, a proceſs of the 
ſecond vertgbra ofthe neck; called ale ednet, and den- 
fermis, or the tooth - like proceſs. 
be word is Greek, ufνnn oven; formed of v0 
kernel, or berry; and 4.4 vor figure. ike, 
PYRETHRUM, pellitory of Spain, an acrid medicinal root, 
brought from Tunis and Italy; of an hot, diſcutient quality; 
| uſed as an alexipharmic and phlegmagogue; as alſo to if 
| ſwage the tooth- ach; and, ſometimes, in the compoſition d 


vinegar. | 4 
of the thickneſs of the little finger, 


VIZ, 


It is of a moderate] 
greyiſh without, whitith within, and of a ſbarp, ry: 

t is pretended it took its name from Pyrrhus king of Epins; 

but there is no great occaſion for having recourſe to ſuch a 


Ded 


PMwDER, & 


myſtery, its burning quality being ſufficient to give it the al PyRo 

name pyrethrum; from the Greek wf, ſire.— It muſt be r in diſtilla 

choſen. new, dry, ſound, and hard to break, &c. miſtry, 

It is called a falivary root, becauſe, being held in the mou ame reckon 

its pungency promotes the evacuation of ſaliva. telning, and 
PYRETICS e, medicines good againſt fevers. PUTECH) 


* The words formed from the Greek ofen, ferer; of, e ICS 3 


u 2 5 | 
PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, — 
its name from its figure, Rich reſembles by. a peat,” 
is alfo called iliacus externus, from. its ſituatiou.— det 
Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7. n. 21, 22. 1 
Its beginning is round and fleſhy, from the inferior and itt 
nal part of the os ſacrum, where it reſpects the pelvis af tbe i 
domen, and, deſcending obliquely along the great imm of 0 
os ileum, above the acute proceſs of the iſchium, and jos 
with the glutæus medius, is inſerted, by a round tendon, WP 
the ſuperior part of the root of the great trochanter. This mo 
the os femoris ſomewhat upwards, and turns it outwark, 
PYRITES*, in phyſiology, a ſulphureous, inflammadle 
| of ſtone, or mineral, compoſed of an acid ſalt, 
with an oily, or bituminous matter. | 
The word is Greek, 7vprTnc, g. d. fire-ſtone; formed of at 
firez a denomination given it on account of its inſammee 
_ is ſuch, that, by collifion with ſleel, it w yield jun 
re.. 0 
| Pyrites bears a near affinity to marcaſite, with which ir fe 
nerality of authors confound it, Dr. Woodward make the 
diſtincon between the two, that pyrites is 100 
nodules, or thoſe pieces found lodged in ſtrata of 4 
kind; and marcafite, to thoſe compoſing whole ſtrata. the x 
that the marcalite frequently contains arſenic ; which 
rites does rarely, if eve. — 
Pyrites has always a metalline part in it, and | of th 
cretaceous, or ochreous part. In jon as either 


+,  prevai's, the body yields ſulphur, alum, or ritrial | . 


P7YRq 


jad of n +. öfen heap bf y ue, Gohilting bf {wwe of three 
be ae, which, being, covered, up from. the Air five or 
bund ths. took fie, and burnt for a K. Some ok 
fx wood tied metal, others like red-hot ſtones, He adds, 
looked nee mot noiſomeſmoke. © * 

deli au ibates thunder, earthquakes, &. to the ſulphur 
ee eee ee 


JENUS'* is term ſouictinies uſed for Ted 
i gel Kea mide By Bi, 
of a fer re bios a8 
_ onde of Greek: compoſition, farmed of of, Fre; and 
| mo” TEE A2 7 t of 50 0 
rROET,; ProE Ty of rather Hp xf E, in be manage. 
5 ET TI. nou] y0.g75;2711210 2 45g % | 
FOMANCY, g lee a kind of divination, performed 
e. r ee 
N ed they could foretel futurity by io ſpect· 
zue and flame: t0.this end dhey conſidered ite direction, 
"hich way it turned. Sometimes they added other matters 
Ne fre; £:27+ s ved. full of urine, with its neck bound 
l, watching natrowly on which fide it would 
and thence taking their au ut y. * 10 
— * threw pitch — and if it took fire imme - 


Gon ther ed it a good augury. 


V, Tvpdl2x912,, the art of fire, or a: ſcience 
which eaches the management and application of fre in ſeveral 


. 


we 


week. Some of it] 


wie F Ku d b5 che HurHGrs to the marcel tie res of 
Male the names whereof are Varied according to the 
; nee 

| \rtake of. PREV 1134? ü . 
dr is i that of gold; argyritis that of ſilver ; fideritis 
ee” iron; chalcitis that of copper; molybditi ; that of 
VV 
2080LOGY. Ses the article PYRoTEC bh . 


* 


x 


| 


pyrites, i | ently iron; ſometimes there 
| in ak Mt 7 oft wy * 0.3 1 5 8 
dag ee 8 Je Nee e 


of rather bet e ren- owned tl 
N . truth than others, 


Dee eee 
+ The ward, js, formed from the Greek gut, fre 3 and rey, 
at {nd hoy nir. Ane 
ale i of tyo kinds, military and chemie, 
| N is the e artificial fire- works, 
al re-areos, teaching the ſtructure and uſe both of thoſe 
el in war for the attacking of fortifications, &c. as gun- 
vader, cannons, bombs, Joes, carcaſſes, mines, __ 
be. d of thoſe made ſor amuſement-ſake, as rockets, ſtars, 


= , 
271 mb arts] 
- 
11 
9 
"F< 


SI 2.3 £4.07 1815 y 
artillery ; though that word is 
oballogy, g. d. the art 

| the Greek apy fire; and g to caſt, 
of throw | 


Wolius has reduced pjrotetbaid into 4 kind of mixt mathe- 
aue an: indeed it will hot allow of geometiicat demon- 
ſtations ; but he brings it to tolerable rules and reaſons : 
whereas before it had uſed to be treated by authors at random, 


and without to any reaſons at all. | 

de the elements of military pyrotechny under the ſeveral inſtru- 
and operations; CAnxon, Boms, Rock gr, Gon- 

PowDeR, &c, BEES * | 

al PYROTECHNIA is the art of managing and applying 

e in diſtillations, calcinations, and other operations of che- 


me reckon a third kind of pyrotechnia, 
10K and preparing metals. . 
IROTECHNICAL unge. See the article SpuNGE. 
ROTICS  Nvgw7ixe, in medicine, cauſtics, or remedies 
me y or potentially hot; and which, 
* burn the ficth, and raiſe an eſchar. 
The word is formed from the Greek vp, 
I. + the article e FA 1 
xu, in antiquity, à ki Exerciſe on 
1 ed LIN ra7 oh exerciſe of the cavalry. 
inventor Pyrrhichus, or Pyrrhus, in 
t che Cretans to march in meaſure 
Pyrrhie 


5 OT 


Det 


1 


fre. TY 24 
7 — 


7, lays, that it was Achilles bin 
e Romans alſo called it ludus Trojanus, the Trojan 


and Aulus Gelli 


us, decur ſus.— It is doubtleſs this exercife that 


1 RO 8 run- 
0 » and the word dee, in the exergum. 
uus, Tvpix105, in the Greck and Latin poetry, a 


in liking of two ſyllables,. both ſhort; —as dus. 

bens, antients this foot isalſo called periambur; by others 
a e Þ: 9. . 4. Plot. de metr. P. 2 | LL 
N 


A „ fo called from their founder 


| Pyythivgoras, che founder of this ef, Was bf Samos, the fon of 
A phe, and a pupit of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed about 


He is held to have excelled if 


accordingly, 
\ 2 : 


1 


who invented it. { 1 
3 


| 


„ FYRRHONKEANS, or PYRRHONISTS, af 


VI 


profgſled to doubt of every thin 
Ju e of truth and 600 From 
Ja, this principle he 
mind, never determining on an 
Leniencies of error, and falſe adgments. 
Thofe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pyr#boniant, or 
ſeeptits, ate perſons who, ftom the great number of things that 
are datk and obſcure, and from' the averfion they dns Us po- 
| pl credul.ty, maintain, that there is nothing cettain in the 
4 - ö > 1 10 „ie een 
The truth is, Pyrrboniſin has ſome foundation in nature: we 
do not judge of things from their real effences, but from 
relations to ourſelves, Moſt of our ideas we receive by means 
of our ſenſes ; but our ſenſes are not given us to judge of the 
eſſences, but of the relations of things to'outſelves5 7. x: how 
ef ny affect us ſo as to db us good of harm. 
1 hus, . gr. our eyes do not give us the real magn'tudes of 
obere, but their relative ones Cady 1 El 
Ihe Academics differed from the Pyyrhoniunt, in that they 
. owned there were Hunte 5 like or more near akin to 
whic | tan reremptotily denied: 
1 r os ELK * f 551 
Le lere obſerves, that the Pyrrhoniant, in affirming that 
there is nothing tertain, were er aſfuming and — — 


of all philoſophers ; ſince they muſt have firft examined all 
things,” to be able to determine preciſely, that all thingy are 


maintaining, that men only 
appearances Which deceive. 
t Himſelf in continual ſifpenfion of 
ching; to avoid the incon- 


1 22 dded, Un | ”= 

It thay be added, "tar the very principle of the Pyrrbofiane 

deltibys itſelf = for if there be roothin Ee Aae e 

; cos itſelf be precarious; and it no one thing be 
probable,” or liket tb trüth than anoth 

 Eiple of the Pyrrbontans be believed preferably to the oppbſite 

one? finte icfelf is come at in the ſame Way as our other 

knowle ot m_ +7 pv 9 a Nr IN 72 

PYTHAGORAS's tablz. See the article Tantz: 

PYTHAGOREAN, or PYTHAGORIC em, among the an- 
tients, was the ſame with the C ican ſy dem among the 
neee TRIER 09S 04 250 

It was this called, 45 having been maititaitied and cultivared 
by Pythagoras, and his followers; not that it was invented by 

m for it was mu _ 10 ein T1 1% 341.84 
PYTHAGOREANS, a {e& of antient ptilofopters;” wh ad- 
Dee zo the doQrines of Fythsgors. 


er, why ſhall the prin- 


„ 
®. 


tze ſeventh olympiad; 7. . about 500 years before 


This ſect was alſo called the Italic ſeZt, or Tralir ſchool,” 


oras, aftet tra into Egypt, Chaldea, and even 
*. Indies, to inform his underftanding, feturning home 
0 his own countty;” and there viable to bear the tyranpy of 
Polycrates, or Syl6fon,” retired into the Eaſtern part of Italy, 
then called the 


Greater Greece, and there taught and formed 


yes Cnc of ſcience : Laertius 
ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt divination, 
and the interpreting of dreams ; and that in Egypt he learnt 
all the myſteries of the prieſts, and the whole ſyſtem of 
ſymbolical knowlege, with all their theology. Porphyry 
adds, that he learnt the mathematical ſciences in his travels; 
from the Egyptians, the doctrine of numbers and 
proportions from the icians, and aftronomy from the 
Chaldeans: morality and theology he learnt chiefly frou the 
magi. | 
He wan the firſt who aſſumed the modeſt title philoſopher ; 
the ſages till his time having borne the arrogant appellation 


cores. | 
Jamblichus abſerves, that in Phœnicia he converſed with-the 
rophets and 2 ſucceſſors of Mochus the phy- 
flog; which Mochus , and ſome others, will have to 
- His. ſchool in Italy was at Crotona, where he is ſaid to have 
been attended by no leſs than 600 ſcholars.— His houſe was 
. temple of Ceres, and the ſtreet where it ſtood, the 


m m. . . 
- Out of this ſchool proceeded the greateſt philoſophers and le- 
gillators, 'Zaleucus, Charondas, Archytas.—Porphyry ſays, . 
"as {oon- ds he arrived in Italy, he had an auditory of two thou- 
fand pepple, to whom he explained the laws of nature, reaſon, 
He endeavoured to aſſwage the paſſions of the mind with 
verſes and numbers þ made Laa C competing his 

mind every morniy his harp, frequently finging the pæans 
of Thales —Exe io of the Body alſo made a conſiderable 


— of his diſcipline. | | | 4 

is ſchool became ſo popular, that whole cities and I 
—_— me republics to the N 1 his ſcholars, 

A orphyry adds, enyy fticring up ſedition againſt 
them, they were . iff in time, their learning, 
which they ever kept ſecret, was loſt ; except ſome diffic 


his ſect. 


things learnt by rote by the croud of bearer: for 2 
never committed any thing to writing. n 
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the covenant, 
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Py thium — 


1 = nfs, * They 

; hence aroſe 2 25 — phiebolion, 

_ The 2 e were alſoe 
theſe that were the moſt tenowned.—A part of 
Ws compoſed in praiſe of the victors in the Pythian 
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the article ABA | 
'3 bj antiquity, the \priefte of 1 


y the god himſelf, who wa 


ill have it, 4% Tv , becy 
is the cauſe of rottenneſs ; 


xirgad rs mount 
lent en 


| or HL ee 
| ON 5 1 bear, beeaule people went to 
This = prides ma to dea pure virgin. . on thee, 


on a tr 
Wan, delivere: od; RN 


3 j. 7. ſhe rehearſed 


nd yes. verſes, which were r . 


to have had the fame 
to have memory enough to retaln their 


and Strabo male mention of 
as interpreters of upiter, Se. 


vor PyrHIAN 7 
with his arrows. 


Ppibis were celebrated in Macedonia, i in a placecd 
were the next in fame after the On 
| abs; dut were more/antient than t 
"they — immediately after the defeat of the 
were held Very two years, about the 

"which anſwered to our — 
rated at Delphi; and 


pollo afterwards 


were — 
Pee, of Apa and in memry of his 


hey ; for it is x th K 


the ſubject of the 
— file uſe of i — t 
into the world Apollo and U 
of Jupiter; and that it vu fy 
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N col nant, and the fixteenth letter of the alpha- | the high altar; and the like was alſo done in Whitfun- weck. 

—But as theſe latter oblations, &c. were ſometimes com- 
K. © has this peculiar to it, that it is always fol- | muted for by a payment of penteceftals, or Whitſun-farthings ; 
9 jowed by an L. ſo were the former alſo changed into a c payment, 


med from the Hebrew o, Laph; which moſt | guadrage/imals, denarii, quadrageſimales ; and ſometi 
The Lab have borrowed ; though ſome of them have gion Teruſalem, from an \ bymn ; por] ſung on that day, | 


it again, icularly 2 who now only re- RANG ow mater — &c. 
| character, called zoTT £71onpeor, quadrangular, or quadri- 
num , r q 
ny is that reſeeblance between the Fn he | ex figure; or a 1282 which 1 four ſides, or four 


in ſome | To the class Aer bedr 
itatibn of the Greeks, baniſh the Q, as a ſuper-| 10 of quadrangles, or qua bel 

— 4 Papias even affirms, that all the Latin words 322 parallelogram, trapezium, rhombus 3 — 

now wrote with a Q, were wrote among the antient Romans 

2020 but we want better authorities tor this. For, though A ſquare, c. is a A an 
that may hold in many caſes, inſomuch that ſome write indif- irregular one. 

* or cur ; cum, or quum ; quotidie, ot cotidie, &. Quadrangular figures are not proper for fortification z the 

Yet does it not thence follow, that they ever wrote cis, c, Hanks, and flanked angles, being too ſmall, 

44 for quis que, quid.—What inſcriptions authorize ſuch QUADRANS, in antiquity, the fourth part of the as, or 


Loy the antients ſometimes ſubſtituted Q for C;| 1888 in our cuſtoms, is the fourth part of a peny, or 

upd wrote quajiti, quoi z, for cujus, ci, &c. DRA. 

Varroy however, and ſome other grammarians, as we are Qpabnxaxs, in geometry, an arch of a circle 
Cenſorinus, &c. would never uſe the 2, The truth 90 degrees, or one-fourth of the intire peri- 


mY uſe or diet ſeems to have been ſo little ſettled, and | phery. 
agreed on, that the poets uſe the Q or Cindifterently, as beſt the ſpace, or uren included between this 


ſued their meaſures 3 it being a rule, that the & joined the ä drawn from the centre to each extremi 
following vowels into one ſyllable; and that the C im- 3 is called a guadrant, . ory more properly, 8 
alen be divided. | ſpace; as being «quarter of th mare cirale. * 
Tn Ee ain wand tv ta, in; 22 r 
of quiret for agua: an lautus relicuum, | - in navigation aſtronomy, for the taking —— 
* bs, quod 44, datum non vellem, relicuum non; angles, &c, 4 
ph the cum mul be to dle, otherwiſe the trochaic The quadrant e and furniſhed with va- 
verſe will be lame of a foot. rious appar atus, according to the different uſes it is intended 
Ia the French, the ſound of the þ ind K are fo near akin, for : but they have all this in common, that they gonſiſt of 
that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former pe boy - $4 r N whoſe limb is divided into 
ſpared. —Ramus adds, that, till the eſtabliſhment that they have a plumbet ſuſpended from 
profeſſors in the univerſity of Paris, under Francis 1. they |. N. phy reds we lights, through 
iran uſed Q. in r pes Tt pro- | which to look, See Stichrs, &c, 
1 hantus, &. for quis, 8 Le ants, are, the 
| ; Common, or Sttrveying quadrant 
Some very learned men make © a double letter, as well as |  Horodiftical quadrant, G * quadrant, batten . or 
I nd X.—According to them, © is evidently a C and U 1 quadrant, and the Sinical guadrant. 
I —lt is not enough that the ſound is the ſame, | 7 he Common, or Surveying QUADRANT ( Tab. * 
they ſee the traces of the CU in the figure of the Q the | - Lejings 3 Þ8+ 30+), is made of braſs, wood, or other matter; 
* 1 ually 12 or 15 inches radius.—-Its circular limb is divided 
a C<, 9 — ng choſe dure in as m cqual 
* will allow, either y, or otherwiſe. 
ge, or ſemidiameter, are two immoveable 
23 or centre, is hung a thread, with a 
To the centre is likewiſe, ſometimes, fixed a label, 
in Kc. Wee ererimagined tC f double fe. or moveable index, bearing two other ſights, like the inde-. 
2 of ng in lieu of the 3 lights, there 
mene, 4s 4 numeral Jetter, figniſyi is ſometimes a teleſcope: tho more peculiar] 
Ho; à in the verſe, , Fr ny belongs to the aſtronomical quadrant Bs 4 
Q.noke Lf com 1. ö 1 Sen x 
. denoted it to. gu five hundred by means whereof it, may be put in any poſition, 


Lis ed an bbreviture in fevers ar. , Pl. in 9 Ba the er of.the mae, there is frequen 
"called the quadrat, or, geometrical ſquaxe; as in dhe figure. 
ws et 3 | i \in Gone, meadurts. Jaaking #8 diſtinR. inſtrument of 


A | 
| p Nene to be uſed in different age ez gg 
| * 800 e e pats 
qu tu, as i it were hd, £ &c.. or as who thould by 't depths, me is Lebe, Jeder el to the Horizon; 
PACK, in medicine, See-Empizic. 434 but to take horizon diſpoſed parallel ; 
Cal, mene — ters, — ö Heghs and dances, ain, may ways vx. 
_ ' Pan pain . | PR? | 
ans ©. al uſed abuiyely for x {ramey er border, 0 | ; 908 = of the ed ig id te- l oe 
Ina form ; as round, oval, or the Ike. 
GESIMA, a term ſometimes uſed fur the time of | Ve 7 3 8 Ge the height er depth 
Rec conſiſting of) forty days. See LENT, .- — ah 5. and 2 the 
* ome monks ars ſaid to lead a quadrage/anal life; 
— on gaadf age food: all the Dis ee, 
IE Sunday, inthe fink Sunday'in Lent ; fo call An 


vg he up | 
about the fortieth before Eaſter. - I lights upon . - 
VS co | wh pe cept of Head kee bil . 
Nenn, 6s , baren, — — og See Quin | "incl, CT jets ba + og Re 
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The ſame arch likewiſe gives the quantity of the angle made 
1 


by the viſual ray, and an line, parallel to the buſe 


of the tower. 


Note, to obſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that 
t next the centre of the quadrant. 
Nas the height or depth depth of the in d thus 


found; which ſuppoſe 33*, 35; and the diſtance of the foot 
of che od} ect from the " "Th. of obſervation carefully meaſured, 
which — 47 feet ; its height or depth in feet, yards, Se. 
is eaſily determined by the moſt common caſe in none 


nne one fide dear wie the 
line meaſured ; and we have all the angles; for that of the 


| — is always ſuppoſed 2 1 TM 
: t angle ; 


| but the angſe obſerved 
＋ n 4, 25 
hh Thecas then, wil be reduced tot; i fine of 54's 25" 


, Say: ſo is the fine of 35, 35 to a 4th term; iz. 


For the plumbet, in this ſituation, cuts all 


every 


n the ſeveral parallels the degrees co 

titude of the ſun when therein; for the 5 dans tte 

nect the points belon to the ſame hour with à cu 

to which add the nu abel the hour. To the ane ire, 

a couple of fights, and, to tht centre of the Pier wary 

a thread with a plumbet; and, upon the thread, a ok 
0 


ſlide. 
If, now, the bead be brought to the © paralle w 
4 irected to the ſun n 6 


is, and the quadrant be 
aſs through the ſights, the bead will ſhew the hou. 0 


the parally; 
the degrees correſpondin to the ſun's altitude, = 
the bead is in the paralle 4 which the ſun then Treo 
en the degrees of altitude to which the fun is 
our there paſs hour-lines; the bead muſt ſhey the 
preſent hour. Some perſons who are not very nice 
the hour-lines by arches of circles, or even by To 
and that without any ſenſible error. 


3 to which add the height of the obſerver's eye, | Gunter's QUADRANT is a kind of quadrant (repreſented 7, 
53 5 feet; and che ſum 38 f feet, is the height of the | A/fronomy, fig. 55.) invented by our countryman Lin. 


, Gunter. 
2 Dlum- 


. 7 the QuapranT, ih tating of altitudes of ob- || This, beſide the graduated lind, fixed lights, we 


| Jets, both acceſſible, and inacceſſible, ſee under the article | bet, as in the other quadrants, has, likewiſe, 2 

Al rrrup gz. 5 phical projection of the ſphere on the plane E the equi 
u of the QUADRANT in taking heights al dflances by the in- | with the eye placed in one of the poles; which, kh 

dex and fights ——To take, 6. gr. an height, as that of a] the common uſes of other quadrants, ſey * 

Z tower e baſe is —— 2 plane of eh in- Uſe of Gunter , N are eaſily ſolved. - 
* t angles to the orizon, one unters QοRANT. 1. To find the fur's meridin 
Kuta tight ada th hoo the bacon, which, | titude for any given day ; br Mey of the end — 

in that caſe, will a along the other.—In this fitua- | meridran altitude. Lay the thread to the day of the month 
tion turn the index, ti . 1 in the ſcale next the limb; and the degree it cuts in the link 
the tower; and the arch 27 the gory is the ſun's meridian altitude. 
that fide thereof. . and the index will 1 Thus, the thread being · laid on the 15th of May, cus 5 
be the height of 'the tower in hence, and from | 30, the altitude fought.—And, contrarily, the thread ten, 
- the diſtance meaſured as before, its height i in feet, c. may to the meridian altitude, will ſhew the day of the mont. 
, be found by calculation, as in the former caſe; or, without] 2. To find the hour of the day.—Having put the bead, which 
calculation, by drawing from the data, on r, a triangle | flides on the thread, to the ſun's place in the ecliptic, obſer 
| 22 wi whoſe baſe is the diſtance, and its 


the ſun's altitude A quadrant ; then, if the thread be la 
8 limb, the bead will fall upon the bun 
#* requi 


Thus, ſuppoſe on the roth of April, the ſun being then i 
the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the 3 
369 ;- I place the bead to the 
aurus in-the ecliptic, LEW thread 2280 
limb, and find the bead to upon the hour. ine matkel 
3 and 9; accordingly, the hour is either 9 in the-moning 
or z in the afternoon.—5 laying the bead on dee hon 
en (having firſt rectified, or put it to the ſun's place] the 
— the thread on the limb, gives the altitude. 


meaſured on the ſcale, is the height of the 


=” UADRANT in med horizontal diftantes.— 
5 er in e inſtrument for chis 


— ſemicircle, or the like, by reaſon 8 
greater than guadrants cannot be taken hereby, yet 

necelfiry ſometimes obliges perſons to have recourſe to f. * 

manner of its application herein, is the fame with that of 

—— all che difference between the two inſtruments. 

conſiſting in this, that the one is an arch of 180%, and can 

F 


4 


of any quantity; and the other is 


e e bee therefore confined to angjes of | Note, The may be rectified otherwiſe; viz. by brig 
See, — | 1 ing the thread to the da of the month, and the bead tothe 

Aftrenemical 1 is a large 7 free made] hour-line of 12. 
Sr; ſometimes with — faced with] 3. To find the ſun's declination f un bis place give ond 


trarituiſe. Set the bead to the ſun's place in the eclipt 
move the thread to the line of declination E T, 2 
will cut the of declination required —Contrah, th 
bead being adjuſted to a given. declination, and the d 
Br eclipticy the bead will 7 . 
14 's plact being given, to find his right-oſcenat; i 
contrari —Lay the - Lo on bots place in nn 


e ta ay pay e ba tie modern hav and the degree it cuts on the limb is the right em 
oe uſe teleſcopes inſtead of them. ſought.— Conttarily, laying the thread on the nt ifo 
Add, chat the contrivance of moving the index, by the help It cuts the ſun's place in the ecliptic. | 
of # ſcrew on the of me limb, and d . 8. The ſuits a being to find bis aint 
A ng ic, nd "quadrant upon its eſtal, to auy de- 2  antrariwiſe.—ReSify the bead forthe time (a in lee 
_ f „ by means of the "and dented, | article), and obſerve the ſun's-altitudez bring the thread 


the complement of that altitude: thus the head willy | 

--- azimuth ſought, the azimuth lines. 

8 hour of the night, , from fone the fuer 

the ſuadrant.— 1. Put head to the fi 

ke K. to obſerve, and find how — bours it i 2e 

ridian (by artiele 2. }; then, from the right 

ſtar, ſubtract the ſun's right aſcenſion 1 

and mark the difference; which difference, added to de 

ſerved hour of the ſtar from che meridian, ſhews he f 
hours the ſun is gone from the meridian; which i 

of the night. 


els eee rene the inſtru- 


ons 
0s 9.of the meckeniſin phercby tis als 
2 * 


ty and intricate, as well as uſeleſs, 
| omit, as being ſufficien 
dete arenen ede; and, in 
bo Varel es with givinig's figure, or repreſentation. Ses Tab. 


eu th 
-  Aftr , 
BE rx ae b ebe Being adjuſted 4 
7017 above, and turned horizontall ee b ar ; 
he moveable teleſcope, the ol jeR be ſeen to fall in with 


— 


ui re ne opt: * "the degrees cut by e * re eee q 
| NIA retty, commoôdious inftrument ; | Tis altitude, find him to de in the weſt, f 
— jeſs in tell og So hour of the day 4 neh, D 
| e 28 „ hour be 11 hours 30 minutes fi? 
FFF 
an aſe of 7 itt tas hours 8 minutes; which, ſubtra 
ab (Tab. nom. 4.), who nutes (the aſcenfion of Arcturus), the 
N be x , deſert r „ which, added to 2 how 
pleaſure; and to theſe add the figns'of the Lene of Agne bun the meridian, ew 5 


*> - zodive in the order they are ented in the | ſcheme, 


night to be 1 1 hours 50 minutes. | 
2. Apphing a pe o the cenr and the limb A B, mark 2 . bende a alles Gs 


. 
1 ; RR 4 T3 | of * 2 6 | 7% oe 
| $75 k , 7 q "A YT . 5 


1 * 


Qs e beſt of Mr, Sutton's quadrants 
ented g. 56.) is ereographic pro- 
( one quarter of 2 . 1 4 —1 — 
ing in the north pole. 
ts _ hs latitude of n lines running 


zoht hand to the left are els of altitude, and 
from the n are azimuths: leſs of the two circles 
bounding 


:» ion is 2 of the tropic of Capricorn, the 

1 4 Tee- rb. two ecliptics are drawn from 

henna dn the left edge of the quadrant, with the charaktere 

1 igns upon them; and the two horizons are drawn from 

wy n. The limb is divided both into degrees, and 

te e, hy daring the ſun's altitude, the hour of the day 
to a minute. * 

| arches, next the centre, contain the calen 


months; and under them, in another arch, is the ſun's 


placed ſeveral of the moſt noted fixed 
and next below the projection is 


the bead to the proper 
winter, e to che 
i e 
_— thread will cut the limb in the time of the 
ſun's riling or ſetting, before, or after, fix ; and, at the ſame 
time, the will cut the horizon in the degrees of the ſun's 
itude. 


obſerving the ſun's altitude with the guadrant, and 
it found 45˙ on the 24th of April; lay the thread 
over the 24th of April; bring the bead to the ſummer eclip- 
tic, and carry it to the | of altitude 45". In which 
aſe the thread will cut the limb at 55% 15, and the hour 
vill be ſen among the hour-lines to be either 41 minutes paſt 
nine in the morning, or 19 paſt two in the afternoon. 
Laſtly, the bead among the azimuths ſhews the ſun's diſtance 
from the ſouth, viz. 50*, 41. n e 
But note, that ii the ſun's altitude be leſs than what it is at 
uo clock, the operation muſt be performed amon 


5 


* | g thoſe pa- 
y the rallels aboye the upper horizon; the bead being rectified to 
ng d the winter ecliptic. | b he 
12 E ne inſtrumen tru toy _ 
arked k is repreſented, Tab. Navigation, fig. 18. conſiſts of ſe- 
mig, — concentric | — divided into eight equal 
1 pars by radii with parallel right lines crofling each other at 
ej the rg 
. of the arches, e. gr. BC, may be accounted a qua- 
brug bar if any of the great circles of the | chiefly of the 
tothe horizon, and meridian: if, then, BC. be taken. for a gua- 
tax, e. gr. of the horizon; either of the ſides, e. gr. AB, 
ud ar may repreſent the meridian z and the other, AC, will repre- 
clit; ſent a or line of eaſt and weſt; and all the other 
e beal lines parallel to AB will alſo be. meridians ; and all thoſe pa- 
* . be eaſt and welt parallels, or caſt and weſt 
. Again, the eight ſpaces into which the arches are divided by 
fun; the radii, 9 points of the compaſs in a quar- 
ecligh ter of the horizon; each containing 11% 15 . 5 
telle The arch BC is likewiſe divided into 96“, and each degree 
cenhoh k ſubdivided into 14 diagonal-wiſ mme. | 
Tothe centre is fixed a thread, as AL; which being laid 
14 orer any degree of the quadrant, ſerves. to divide che ho- 
: ye | 


1 


Its uſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in 2828 
tudes, azimuths, c. See the manner 


QUA 


of departure, nor on that of arrival, but in all the interme- 
diate ones; we muſt find a mean proportional parallel be- 
tween them. | | | 

To find this, we have on the inſtrument a ſcale of croſs la- 
titudes. Suppoſe, then, it were requited to find a mean pa- 
rallel between the parallels of 40%, and 60. With ybur 
compaſſes take the middle between the 40th and Goth degree 
on the ſcale: this middle point will terminate againſt the 51 
degree, which is the mean parallel required. 

Uſe if the ſinical QUADRANT. —This is to form triangles upon, 
fimilat to thoſe made by a ſhip's way, with the meridians and 
parallels ; the ſides of which triangles are meaſured by the 
equal intervals between the concentric quadrants, and the 
lines N. and S. E. and W. d 
The lines and arches ate diſtinguiſhed, Every fifth, by a 
broader line; ſo that if each interval be taken for one league, 
there will be five between one broad line and another. 

Now, ſuppoſe a ſhip to have failed 150 leagues north-eaſt, 
one fourth north; which is the third point, atid makes an 
angle of 335, 45, with the north part of the meridian.— 

ere are given two things; viz. the courſe, and the diſtance 
failed; by which a triangle may be formed on the inſtrument, 
ſimilar to that made by the ſhip's courſe, and her longitude 
and latitude; and hence may the unknown parts of the tri- 
angle be found, | 
Thus, ſuppoſing the centre A to repreſent the place of depart- 
ure; count, by means of the concentric arches, along the 
point the ſhip failed in, as AD, 150 leagues from A to D: 
then is the point D the place the ſhip is arrived at : which' 
note. This done, let DE be parallel to the tide; and then 
there will be formed a right-angled triangle AED, ſimilar 
to that of the * courſe, difference of longitude, and lati- 
tude: the ſide AE gives 125 leagues for the difference of la- 
wa we > yok vo makes 6%, 15”: and the fide DE 
gives 83 leſſer leagues anſwering to the parallels ; which being 

2 as vs above, bon, the difference of longitude; — 
And thus is the whole triangle found. + 

QuaDRaNT, in gunnery, called alſo the gunner't ſquare; is 

an inſtrument ſerving to elevate or point cannons, mortars, 

Sc. according to the places they are to be levelled or di- 

rected to. 

It conſiſts of two branches, made of braſs or wood; one 

about a foot long, 8 lines broad, and one line in thickneſs ; 
the other four inches long, arid the ſame thickneſs and breadth 
as the former. Between theſe branches is a quadrant divided 
into go degrees, r the ſhorter branch, and fur- 
niſhed with thread and plumbet. See its figure repreſented 

Tab. Fortification, fig. 4. © a | 

The uſe of this inſtrument is eaſy ; 28 more being re- 

quired but to place the longeſt btanch in the mouth of the 
cannon or mortar, and elevate or lower it, till the thread cuts 
the d necellary to hit a propoſed object. | 

Sometimes, alſo, on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch 

is noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iro bullets ; 

as alſo the bores of pieces. n | 
of the artificial globe; 
the length of a qua- 


QUADRANT of Altitude, is an appendage 

conſiſting of a lamina or flip of brals, | 
drant of one of the great circles of the globe ; and divided 
into 90 degrees. 1 8 | 
At the end, where the diviſions terminate, there is a nut ri- 
veted on, and furniſhed with a ſcrew, by means whereof the 

' inſtrument is fitted on to the meridian; and is moveable 
round upon the rivet, to all points of the horizon. See its fi- 
re in Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 61. | | : 
of altitudes, ampli- 


ifs application under 
the uſe of the GLoBE. 


A | 
pint, of latitude to the. axis A C, will be radii of th 
alels of latitude, as likeyiſe the ſine· complements of thoſe 


es. + L a , 1 „ * 1 
de, then, it be required to find the degrees of longi- 
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ute contained in 83 of the lefler leagues, in the parallel 
TA — the thread oyer 480 of latitude on the circumfer- 
ung der, and count thence the 83 leagues, or AB, beginning 
5 , tA; thiswill terminate in H, allowing ey ſmall inter- 
a tb four leagues, Then nee HG, from 
ſer 1 point H to the ; the part AG of the thread ſhews 
nooſl3 a Take 6 is; | ; 


ne, 
c are equal to the ra 
22 Turner parallel GI, make 69, 15, of the faid p 
ww, ſhip an, oblique courſe, ſuch. courſe, beſides the 
bond PLE gives leſſer le 
to be red degrees of longitude of. the 


| mon radius of the meridian. and the z and then the 
other,, AC, will be half the axis of * world. — The de- 2 


QUADRANTAL Space, in 


QUAD AT, Quan 
; the common Gutiter's and Sutton's quadrants : of 
* The quadrat K LH (Tab. Aftronomy, Ag. 53.) 


QUADRANTAL, in antiquity, a veſſel in uſe among the 
Romans for the meaſuring of liquids. At Sets Wa © 
It was at firſt called amphora; and afterwards guadrantal; 
from its form, which was ſquare every way, like a die; 
Its capacity was 80 libre, or pounds of water, which made 
48 ſextaries, 2 urnæ, or 8 congiiit. BL fs 
in geometry. See QUADRANT. 
QUADRANTAL Triangle; is a ſphericdl triangle, one of whoſe 
_ ſides at leaſt is a quadrant of a circle; and one of its angles 


a right angle. See SPHERICAL Triangle. | 3 
QU law-books; is uſed 
RATUM, called alſo geometrical 


RANTATA Terre, in our antient 
for a 8 
+ 7s al r 
has each of 


- 
. 


arter of an acre; now called a rod; 
and line 0 
ine of ſba rio 


ing altitudes, c. See QUADRANT. 


its ſides divided into 100 equal parts trom the 
extremes; Ta that the nnimber 100 falls on the De, tepre-⸗ 
' The diviſions arg di iſhed by -litde lines from $0 5; 


of obſervation (i, e. to the parts 
A bn thread) ſo is 
the of the objeRt, to its height above the | 


See ALTITUDE. // 
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e diſpoſed thus: n 35 con 


ſquares for that e 
N icular will 
x the came, fn Ge poi 50, 


of werſed fhadrux in the point 60, 


the diſtance between 


ADRAT without calculation. The r 28 N 
wes — without calculation, where the diviſions of 
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In lieu of the charaQters 4- — =, we 
avoid the nv He yi ben ene 
an UADRATIC — Jr pm 
ADRA {NG of 5 Piece, imong n 
"That pee 3 be duly placed, and N 67 
5 and that its wheels be of an equal We r 
QUAD A TO-CUBUS, QuaDRATo-Quanrato.Cyyy 
— Wavraro-Cuno-Cunvy are names uſed by I 
antus, Vieta, Oughtred, and others, for 
- and 8th, powers of numbers. See Powkks. 8 n 
O AnAT-OyApRA TU, or Biguadratum, the fourh 
power of numbers ; or the feder of the cube mulipiety 


i mechanical line, ine, by mem 
- Ir gent lines e circumke. 
ence of circles, or other curv 
thereof. 25 


Or more accurately we dratrix » 
ſcendental curye Seeribed on the 82 
ones fetal being pen, Bs Albratire of th 
Rd mor ton Aron tbe pee is _ —— Sn 
e quadratrix —— TE fince it a 
demonſtrated, that APMA is=PN* 
. 
eminent of theſe guadyatrices are, that of Dino. 
and that'of Mr. Tichirnhauſen fo the 
of Mr. Perks for the e 
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equal parts; in Nu, &c. by a continud . 

| aide eee AC lathe fm mere 
im the points Pp, &c. Draw radii CN; c, &. 
on the points Pp, dec, erect perpendicular PM, pn & 
the formed theſe lines is the uam 


| AB; AN:: AC: AP; 
re, if AB=a, ACS, AN=z, AP=y; ard 
See QUADPRATURE. 
Gee ſehirnhaufiana, is a tranſcendental cure A 
n ene 3-, whereby 'the qi rature of the'circe l 
| invented by Mr. T'ichirnbaufen, in init 
tion of that of Dinoftrates 
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linear ſpace, is a matter of much deeper ſpeculation z and 


higher geometry. , : 
a 7 1 — Nen of the circle, be a thing 


L 


* rate mathematicians, among the antients, 
many of 1 about; yet nothing, in this kind, has 
very Slcontiderable, as in and fince the middle of the 

_—_ when, viz. in the year 1657. Mr. Neil and my 
3 and afterwards, in the ſame year, Sir Chri- 
lord Wie, geometrically demonſtrated the equality of 

it line. 
2 9 at home and abroad, did the like in 
Soon 1 * ad. not long afterwards, the thing was brought 
other n -nalytical calculus, the firſt ſpecimen whereof, ever 
under in was given by Mercator in 1688. in a demonſtration 
publiſhed, Brounker's quadrature of the hyperbola by Dr. 
＋ reduction of a fraction into an infinite ſeries by di- 


LY 


vihon | . : 

; by the way, that Sir Iſaac Newton had be 
= 1. Ja ae of ging the quantity of all qua- 
frees analytically, by his method of fluxions, before 
" — between Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr. Huy- 
* which of the two firſt found the quadrature of any de- 
—— cycloidal ſpace Mr. Leibnitz afterwards found 
yon of another ſpace ; and Mr. Bernoulli, in 1699. diſcovered 
the quadrature of an infinity of cycloidal ſpaces, not only ſeg- 

ments, but alſo ſectors, c. | 
QUaDRATURE of the circle, or the finding 6 equal to a 

un circle,” is à problem that has employed the mathemati- 
ban of all ages; but ill in vain. - nag 
| depends on the ratio of the diameter to the periphery, 
which was never yet determined in preciſe numbers. 
Were this ratio known — would imply the circumfe- 
rence's being expreſſed by ſome affection of the diameter; and, 
of conſequence, that it were equal to a right line), the qua- 
trature of the circle were effected: it being demonſtrated, 
that the area of a circle is equal to a rectangular triangle, 
whoſe two ſides, comprebending the right angle, are the ra- 
dus, and a right line equal to the circumference.—So that, to 

the circle, all that is required is, to rectify it. 

any have approached very near this ratio.— Archimedes 
ſeems to have been one of t o atte | 
he did by means of regular polygons inſcribed and circum 


EFF KN 


im ſerbed; and, by uſing polygons o 96 ſides, he fixed the ratio | 
to 22. WE b 
ys Lone of the moderns have come nearer ; particularly Lud. i | 


Ceulen, who with infinite induſtry found, at length, that, 
the diameter 1, the 8 is leſs than 
14159265 358979 323846264338 387950 but yet greater 
— a — EIT if the laſt cypher be turned into an 
mit. 


deri geometry here falling, authors have had recourſe to other 
means 3 and, particularly, to a ſort of curves, called guadra- 
ria: but theſe being mechanical curves, inſtead of geome- 
trical ones, or rather tranſcendental inſtead of algebraical ones, 
the problem is never fairly to be ſolved thereby. 
Hence, recourſe has been had, by others, to analytics—and 
the problem has been attempted by three ſorts of algebraic cal- 
culations, The firſt gives a kind of tranſcendental quadra- 
tures, by equations of indefinite degrees: as if xx + x be equal 
to 30, and x be ſought 3 it will be found to be 3: becauſe 35 
T 3, 27 + Þ or 30.— The ſecond by vulgar numbers, 
though irrationally fuch ; or by the roots of common equa- 
tons, which for the general quadrature, or its ſectors, is im- 
pollible—The third by means of certain ſeries, exhibiting the 
quantity of a circle by a progreſſion of terms. 
thmetic, in effect, affords us very accurate and intelligible 
expreſſions for all rational numbers; but it is defective as to 


ner; there being, e. gr. an infinity of them between 1 and 
2, The root of 2, which is a mean proportional between 1 


reſs it in rational num which alone 
ve clearly intelligible, you may ſtill approach nearer and 
derer its exact — but never arrive preciſely at it. 
bers if for the value of the root of 2, you firſt put 1, it is 
the y too little; if, then, you add +, it is too much: for 
of 1+, or of f, exceeds 2. If, again, you take 
11 > vou will find you have taken too much; and if you 
aun 72, the ſum will be too great. Thus, may you 
reed to inhnity, without ever finding a number to ſtop 


Now theſe numbe + . 
rs, thus found, being diſpoſed in their 
8 order, make what we call an inflait p — See SE- 
poker, of infinite ſeries's there are ſome which only yield a 
au UW , 1, J. Sc. and, in general, all ſuch as de- 
the oo geometrical progreffion, — And there are others, on 
le 1 2 an infinite ſum ; ag the harmonical 
7 I T» To F3 » CER 0 : 
„ N* 126, Cuans. 
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firſt who attempted it; which | 


and 2, is a very obſcure idea; and i itude is ſuch, as 
tat if you out cure idea; and its magnitude is ſuch, as 


irationals, which are infinitely more numerous than the for- | 


— 


a — TT 


But, here, we have only to do with the former, as expreſſing 
a finite magnitude; yet cannot even the ſum of theſe be al- 
ways found — Thus, we ate certain, that it is impoſſible to 
find the ſum of the ſeries exprefling the root of 2. | 
Geometry, however, is free from the impoſſibility arithmetic 
labours under, of expreſſing irrational numbers. Thus, the 
diagonal of a ſquare, whoſe ſide is 1, expreſſes the root of 
2. 
Vet, in other — jars geometry itſelf may fall under the 
ſame difficulty with arithmetic.— For it is poſſible, there may 
be right lines which cannot be expreſſed but by an infinite ſeries 
of ſimilar lines, whoſe ſum it may be impoſſible to find. In 
effect, the right lines, which ſhould be equal to curves, are 
frequently of this kind. — In ſearching, e. gr. for a right line 
equal to the circumference of a circle, we find, that the dia- 
meter being put 1, the circumference will be #—, 4+, 22, 
#+, 5, Oc. making an infinite ſeries of fraQions, whoſe nu- 
merator. is always 4, and the denominators in the natural ſer es 
of the uneven numbers; and all theſe terms, alternately, will 
be too great, and too little, | 

Could the ſum of this ſeries be found, it would give the gua- 
drature of the circle; but this is not yet done: nor is it at all 
probable, that it ever will be done.— That, however, is not 
yet demonſtrated z nor, of conſequence, is the quadrature of” 
the circle yet demonſtrated impoſſible. | 

To this it may be added, that as the ſame magnitude may 
be expreſſed by ſeveral different ſeries, it is poſhble, the cir- 
cumference of the circle may be expreſſed in ſome other ſe- 
ries, whoſe ſum may be found. We have two infinite ſeries; 
expreſſing the ratio of the circumference to the diameter, 
though indefinitely, as above.—The firſt diſcovered by Sir 


ference is 4—Jj—z5—+{xz, &c.— The ſecond, diſcovered by 
Mr. Leibnitz; where the diameter being 1, the circumfe- 
rence is 4—j}+3—j+3, Cc. The inveſtigation of each of 
which ſeries, by the calculus integralis, is as follows : 

Sir Iſaac Newton's QUADRATURE of the circle; or the inve- 
ſtigation of his ſeries, for ſquaring the cirele.—If the radius 
of the circle AC (Ts. Analyſis, fig. 24.) CP = x, 
F=4yY/ (1—#*) andy / (i-) -i —} xt 4x 
The **. — xiv — „ Cc. to infinity; then will 


— x77 — K dx —, Cc. to infinity. 

4 — — Sa 

infinity. e 

When x becomes equal to the radius CA, the ſpace DC PM 

degenerates into a quadrant. Subſtituting, therefore, 1 for x, 

the quadrant will be 1 — + — 3& — Hz - ri — t 7, Cc. 

in infinitum.—W hich ſame ſeries will meaſure the intire area of 

the circle, the diameter being 1. 

Mr. Leibnitz's QUADRATURE of the circle. Let the tangent 
K B (Tab. Aralyfes, fig. 25.) = x, BC =1; and the ſecant 
AC, infinitely near another CK, and the little arch K L be 
drawn with the radius C K: then will AK dx, K C 
(1+x*). Now fince the angles at B and L are right angles; 
and, by reaſon of the infinitely ſmall angle K CL, the angle 
BK C= KAC; we ſhall have gt. | 


F KC:BC::KA:KL 
ds 
VV (1+#):1::dx:— 8 
vV (1 + *) 
Farther, CK:KL::CM:mM 
. ds ds 
vV (1+): - — :: 1: 


1 


dx + * dx -* dx + #* dx — x** dx, Cc.) whence, by the 


KB =I I- r +383) —x$4 x) + rha%— „c. in 
infinitum. And therefore if BM be the octant of the circle, 
or an arch of 455 the ſector will be 1 — ++ x3 —1f, &c. 
in infinitum. The double, therefore, of this ſeries, 1 — 4 + f 
— } + ; — ++, Ec. in infinitum, is the quadrant of the circle; 
or if the diameter be = 1, the intire area of the circle. 


the intire circle was never yet given; there have been va- 
rious portions of it ſquared. — The firſt partial quadrature was 
given by Hippocrates of Chio; who ſquared a portion called, 
om its figure, the lune, or lunule. See Lunt; where the 

_ quadrature is ſhewn, ' $I 3H 
This quadrature has no dependence on that of the circle ; 
but then it only extends to the intire lune, or its half : if you 
- would ſquare any portion thereof, at pleaſure, the quadrature 

of the circle comes in the way. i 
Yet ſome of the modern geometers have found the quadrature 
of any portion of the lune at pleaſure, independently of the 
drature of the circlez though ſtill ſubject to a certain re- 
ſtriction, which prevents the quadrature from being perfect, and, 

as the geometricians call it, abſolute and indefinite. 
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Iſaac Newton; where the diameter being put 1, the circum- 


d& dx - d- IAT d- if 


VII 7). "= 
Therefore the ſector C =+4i#dx:(1+x) =" (dr —x 
integral calculus, we find the ſector BC M, whoſe tangent 


QUADRATURE of the lunes. Though a definite quadrature of 
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In 1507. the marquis de H6pital publiſhed a new manner of| 
Baker the parts of the lune' taken different ways, and under 
- different conditions—though this, too, is imperfeQt in the 
ſame manner as the other. A ANG Eqn e 


| ADRATURE of the ellipfis.—The ellipfis, alſo, is a curve} | Aa 
2 reciſe . definite terms is not yet effect -T ow S . pe; the area ADC equal 6, . & 


p recourſe to a 
| 2 e have here therefore, as before, 1 yer ets equal Lis the ſemiperipher tes. 
ws — =. if that=pan =a; the rectangle B C DA ; 
139. 08 Analyfis, fig. 26.) e oh. 1 the ſemicircle A P B, and — Gee 
Dee 8 I dical ſpace ADC=3 ap. Therefore the area of My 
— — — . 42% cyclod ACB=3}ap, and AMCBPA=1,, ſemi. 
J=cy/ (4*—x*): 0 quently, the area of the cycloid is triple of » Cong. 


«A — SHO I * „* £ ? a the gener s 
, | 1 Se. circle. Ugg 
But E= - dere n . QUuADRATURE of the 2b, or logarithmic aarve—1 
in infiaitum. Therefore, ux a I fubrangem P (Tab. Anabfis, fig. 28.) S4, PM te 
24 da 10 == dx; then will | =zPp 


— ne” der wo: dx:dy=a 
N © Hrs. 5 
if then for x be put a3 the quadrant of the ellipſis will. be 1 
a eee - re- Ar Sc, in 1 Wherefore the indeterminate ſpace HPMI, i 
Which ſame ſeries exhibits the intire area of the-ellipfis, if rectangle of P M into PT. » equal toe 
& denote the intire axis. Hence, 1. Let QS= ; then will the indetermin, 
Hence, 1. If H ac=r; = area of — WLAN I8QR Saz; and, confequently, SMPQ=,, ſpace 
trier Ar c. in infinitum ; whence it is is. the ; | Todept Son... 
evident that an ellipſis Þ equal to a circle — * ik A e * — e 2 
mean proportional between the conjugate axes 8 t into the difference of the ſemiord; 
. — alſo, an ellipſis is to Tele whoſe diameter is 2. wks 2. the f "BA PM. 1 2 71 
e ee wes ty , dee P 0 
| 2 rvs b erence 0 rdinates ; 
* ö Oppo will likewiſe 19 that of the N 45 wp curve, —— by te 
QUADRATURE of the parabola, —For the parabola we have al E 18 
33 or tranſcendent curve, which gives its ſquare. | * 


ARA 
and (on a 
muſcle ly 
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y= (bx*—2x*) : b* 3 


it may be likewiſe had thus: === ＋ 
4. See PARABOLA, | | Bide DE 4 _ 5 
7 T *=y l a { Jy dx=3* : 3b—x* : 4 6* : the ſkin « 
5 Jar: 9 8 QUADRATURE of all curve comprehended under the gener] muſcle 
| —— Il 8 a, f | equation, y=x4/ m(x +a) nd @ nd 
mg ear of wing fe Ang > | Sincey=(x+0) "im 
nr ET 75 nab 
id j : integrable 
Note, If a curve be not ſi deſcribed; but only an equa- Wie & 2 75 ; ſuppoſe, 
| Lion to It given, ſo as it does not appear e. gr. where the Tben wil; — | 
origin of x js to be fixed, we are to put e in the in- Un 
tegral, and expunging what are multiplied by x, add to it the] —ĩů do _ 
. remainder, if there be any, under the contrary ſign ; to have 14x =mmn dy 
N. mr; 045 5 WER p oy PR 58 mu” W % Rt tine, 
ADRATURE of 7 ,—For we a = — I +a) / . . 
; uadratrix, invented by Mr. Perks. 2 m -I 7 * CTY 128 


analytical quadrature was firſt given by N. Mercator of W 
Holſtein, the firſt inventor of infinite ſeries's. But Merca-| Remainder 24. Whence, the area of the dm 
tor finding his ſeries by diviſion, Sir Iſaac Newron and Mr.. N 
ar Ta Res Ge nel FRETS oa 
Sy roots, the o a ſeries ed. — | | 
E LA He ay — — 22 . By, Wa. 
es.— Since in an hyperbola within aſymptotes, a*=by| QUADRATURE, in aſtronomy, that. aſpect, or fituation of the 
＋ y or if i, (which may be ſuppoſed, fince the de- moon, when ſhe is 90* diſtant | 
ub {Lok pops ar Y ſupp when ſhe is 90 diſtant from the ſun. 
. 
e 8 * 4 
That is ion being actually performed 
J="—av+x*—x+:*—x5 + „Ee. ) - 
=dx—xdx-b x dx—x*dx + x*dx- -x*—dx Fx" os, Oc. 
DEE TIF FTI FTIEST FT, T7 


in in 


| QuapraTURE of the oyclid.—Since'T P (Tab, Anolfis, fo 2d d 
2. =P Mz 2 d. Wg F MT. the g f Aer IT e ſyzygies to he go 
. r ee ou TPQ=2M. But the he. Bic of the ſun ; ay Ag ome gre bare vr. 1 
ner hag xo Za hen, fo hay acl xnce the 
as to the earth is greateſt ati, 
| atom | : ; 27 5 * ir 
In her receſs from the guadratures to the ſyzygies, the ablage, c 
continually decreaſes, and the velocity increaſes. 
The ratio is thus : as radius is to the ſum, or difference > 
one and an half the co-fine of double the diftince of be 


* 


from the ſyzygy, and half the radius; ſo is the add 
gravity in the guadratures to the diminution or 
thereof in any other ſituation. See SyzyGY. 
ence the moon's orbit is more convex in the undi 
thatin the ſyzygies ; and hencethecircularfigureo the moo 


into an oval, whoſe greater axis goes tool 


ſhould apt 


but. al 8 
_ 


2. 


85 


0.UA 


3 „and within 35 degrees thereof, the apſides 
In the n or — in antecedentia ; but they 
of the woos in the ſyaygiez. See APSIDES. 
uno dit undergoes various alterations in each revo- 
kl. wenn Acentrieity is the greateſt when the line o the 
non, . 


aides b in the y 2y8ies and the leaſt, when in the gun dra 


| revolution, the nodes move ſlower arid 
3 che gquodraturei, and they reſt 
ein: but, conſidering ſeveral revolutions, the 
\ſteſt in the guadratures. £2 - 

f 9 of the plane of the moon's orbit increaſes as 
— go from the ſyzygies, and is greateſt when the nodes 
ire in the quadratures. LEP 

YADRATURE-{incs, Of lines 
frequently placed on Gunte 

ae marken : f 

of which Q ſignifies the fide of a ſquare, and the 
22 the fides of polygons of 5, 6, 7, &c. ſides.— 
_— for the ſemidiameter of a circle, and go for a 


| in ci ference. 
l . a name applied to ſeveral muſcles, 
in reſpe& of their ſquare dere 


5 
ing 
ſlower 25 the 


wes go back 


of QUADRATURE, are two lines 
S 2 


Ww. | . 

There i VADRATUS femoris, a member of the 
mulcle 1 ariſing ho! the apophyſis of the iſchi- 
me Frexintaining an equal breadth and bulk to ir inſertion 


juſt below the great trochanter,—Sec Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 


Fw abit with the other muſcles of the quadrigeminus, to 
turn the thigh outwards. See QUADRIGEMINUS. 
bana r be gene, or maxille inferioris, called alſo montanus, 
ind (on account of its breadth) platy/ma ragoides, is a ſquare 
muſcle lying i iately under the ſxin of the neck, thence 
called alſo ſubcutaneus,—It ariſes thin and membranous from 
part of the ſpines of the vertebrz of the neck, and 
the Rin of the ſuperior. parts of the cucullaris, and peQoral 
muſcle ; whence, ſpreading over the neck, it becomes fleſby, | 
and is inſerted partly into hyoides, and partly into th 
under-edge of the lower jaw,—lt adheres firmly to the panni- 
culus carnoſus, from which it is not ſeparated without difh- 
ulty ; and therefore was not antiently diſtinguiſhed from it. 
—It ſerves to pull the lower jaw downward, and awry. 
ADRELS, in building, a kind of artificial tones, perfectly 
ſquare ; whence their name. They are made of a chalky, or 
whitiſh and pliable earth, 


They were formerly in great requeſt amiong the Italian archi- 
+7 | 


*hewor formed from the Latin guatuor, four; and jugum, 


Cicero makes it the invention of Minerva.—Hyginus attri- 
dates it to Erichthonius IV. 


os 
* 


Eichylus gives Prometheus the honour thereof. Tertullian, 


1. Ve Speftac, 1. ix. ſays, it was invented _ the Argians, 
pal · L Kacke, in honour- of Juno; and at Rome, by Ro- 
| the nul, in honour of Mars, or Quirinus. Ado of Vienne, 
ul mic. act 3. will have it to have been invented by one Pro- 


idus, abont the time of the eſtabliſhment of the Kingdom of 


; that dens. Laziardels, Hift. Univer. I I. xxiv. ſays the 
with ne of Triptolemus.—Laftly, if there be not opinions enough 
chou ady, Herodotus gives us anqther ; and ſays, the Greeks 
- owed of * the Libyans. —Pliny tells us, that his ſeal was 
u „ UD. Xvi. 6B 5 3 : 
ng by Vn the reverſes. of medals we frequently ſee ViQory, or the 
or the Were, in a quadrige, holding the reins. of the horſes ; |. 
lock Knce theſe coins are called, among the curious, nummi gua- 


N "ati, and victoriati. 4 ; | 
ADRIGEMINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle; or rather an af- 
ablage, of four muſcles; ſerving to turn the thigh out 


of the conſtituent muſcles of the quadrigeminns is 


1 


is the quadratus femoris. See each | 


oper article cribed under its 
PPORILATERAL,-in 


, n bgure whoſe perimeter 


z as the palmaris, and prona- 


di. dried in the ſhade for at Jaſt 
ADRIGA e, in antiquity, a car, or chariot, drawn by four 


farious are the accounts we have of the author of the guadriga. 


king of the Athenians ; which 
ſentiment Virgil alſo follows in his Georgics, lib. iii. ver. 113. 


;  FYTormis z the ſecond and third are the gemini; and the | 


Led with the letter Q. and the figures 5, 6, 7>] - 


—— 


QUADRIRE 


Hoofed-Quarrurens, are either, 


If only the oppoſite angles and ſides be equal, the quadrilds 

feral is a rhomboides. | 

If the oppotite angles and ſides be unequal, the quadrilateral 

is „ape. 

The two oppoſite angles of any quadrilateral figure inſcribed 

in a circle, always make two right angles. 

QUADRILL *®, QuapriLi ia, a little troop or company of ca- 
valicrs, pompouſly dreſſed and mounted; for the performance 


of caroulals, juſts, tournaments, running at the ring, and other 
- gallant divertiſements. 


The word is borrowed from the Italian, being a diminutive of 
3 a company of ſoldiers ranged in a ſquare: for /qua- 
are is, properly, to diſpoſe any thing ſquare ; whence their 
quadriglia, the French /quadrille and gizadrille, and our gua- 
drill. - It is not fifty years fince the French wrote /quadrille, 
and e/g#adrille, . a | , 


A regular carouſal is to have at leaſt four, and at moſt twelve, 
828 | 


theſe guadrilli, each is to conſiſt of at leaſt three cavaliers, 
and at moſt of twelve. 
The guadrills are diſtinguiſhed by the form of their habits, or 
the diverſity of their colours. 
Quadrille is alſo a name of a game at cards, 


QUADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four; or a taking of 


the fourth part of any number, or quantity. 
Hence 15h 5 ores &c. ſomething divided into four. 
E, QUADRIREMIs, a galley, or veſſel, with 


four oars on a fide. 


QUADRUGATA terre, in old law- records, d-notes a team- 


land; or fo much as can be tilled by fou horſes; 


QUADRUPED, Qv apxvrexs, in natural hiſtory, a four-footed 


beaſt z or a perfect, hairy, viviparous animal, having four feet, 
and no more. 
There is a great analogy between the ſtructure of many of 
the quadrupeds, and that of man.—The principal differences 
reſult from their different poſture z and are ſeen in the legs, 
heads, necks, ſtomachs, hearts, and in the nerves. 
Luadrupeds are divided, by Mr. Ray, into thoſe which are 
hoofed, ungulata; and thoſe which are clawed, or digitate, 
unguiculata. 0 | 

. Whole-hoofed, ſolidipeda, paroxm a, wwvxe, ſolidungula + 
as the horſe, and aſs, the onager or wild aſs ; the mule, and 
the zebra of Africa, or the fine ſtriped Indian or African aſs, 


_ almoſt like a mule in form and ſtature. 


Of the whole-hoofed kind, Ariſtotle has obſerved, that no 
one hath two horas—(he might have ſaid any horns) no one 
hath the talus, or aſtragalus; nor have the males any appear- 


ance of teats. 
II. Chven-foeted : and that either, 15, Into two diviſions 
again ſub- 


only; as the J, or biſulcate kind; which are 

divided into ſuch as are, firſt, 

Ruminant, pnpucalorre, that is, ſuch as chew the cud; and 

theſe either have hollow and perpetual horns, as the bull, 
„ and guokinds or deciduoug horns, as the hart and 

deer-kind, which uſually ſhed their horns annually. 


Of the bull hind are reckoned theſe : the common bos or bul- 


lock, of which the male is faurus, the female wacca ; the 
German wrus, urochs, of aurochs z the biſon ; the bonaſus 3 
the bubalus, or bufals; and the bes Africanus of Bellonius, 
O5. I. ü. c. 30. which he takes to be lus of the an- 
tients. 2 l ä | 

Of the Hherp- lind, beſides the common fort, are reckoned 
the Arabian ovis laticauda, whoſe tail is ſometimes of thirty 
pounds weight; the ovis ftrepſiceros Cretica Beltonii ; the 
vis Africana, with ſhort hair inftead of wool ; and the ovis 
Guineenſis, or Angolenſis, of Marcgrave, Hift. Braffl. l. vi. c. 


10. | | | 
Of the goat- lind are, beſides the common capra domaftica, 
the iber, or German ſteinbock, found on the tops of the Alps z 
the rupicupra, French chamois, or German Serbe ; the gazelle 
. Africans, or antelope ; the gazella Indica; the capra hoeftris 
ſfricana Grimmii; the capra Mambrina,or Syriaca of Gelner z 
the bucelaphus, or meſchelaphus Caii in Geſner; the tragelaphus 
Caii in Geſner, c. 
Of the hart or der- lind are reckoned, the cervas, pe 
or red deer; the cervus platyceros or palmatus, the fallow 
deer; alce, ot the elk ;; rangifer, the rein-deer ; the axis 
Plinii, according to Bellonius ; the caprea Plinii, the cugua- 


Wiſts of four right lines, making four 
| , angles ; whence 
* called a quadrangular — See Wananou- 


x Ng re is a rectangular qud- 
2 oblique, an 5 quadrilateral. © 
* 2 be equal, 
the fides be equal 
mby;, 


MM —- 


- 


and the angles W | 
equal, but the angles unequa], bb 


. debe d, and the ſides ynequal the figure is 6 e- 


33 


cu· ete, and cuguscu·anνν, of Marcgrave; the vapres Groen= 


Secondly, Of animals whoſe feet are divided into two parts 
only, and which do not chew the cud, there is only the hog and 
ſwine-kind ; under this head, beſides the common ſwine, are 
reckoned the wild boar, or ſwine the Gtmeenſis Maregravitz 
cus Indicus 3 the tajaca or aper Mexicanus * 


the 

of Dr. Tyſon, called, by Marcgrave, tajaca cunigaara ; by 
others, quaubtla coymalt, and guapizotl; and by Acoſta, ind 
| 1 


There | 
- 
- 


QUA 


ae, There are ſome. quadrupeds, whoſe hoof is cloven into 


four diviſions; and theſe ſeem to be not ruminant: us the 
\ .  'thinoceros, the 22222 the tapijerete of Braſil, the 
capy-bara of Braſil, and the animal moſchiferu m. 
. Clawed or digitate QUaDrRUPEDs,—Of this kind, there are, 
firſt, a fort whoſe claws are not divided or ſeparated, but 
adhere to one another, and are covered with one common 
- ſkin, but with obtuſe nails, ſticking out round the margin 
__ of the foat; as the elephant, which is anomalous, and not 
Clearly referable to this kind, or to that of cloven-footed 


2» A ſecond ſpecies of this digitate kind of 


has only two claws, is the camel; and though, theſe have 


no hotns, they both ruminate, and have alſo the four ſto- 


machs of harned ruminant animals. r 
Of the camel, or dromedary, there are two forts ; one hav- 
ing but one bunch on the back, the other two. 

o this kind alſo belong the Peruvian glama, which ſome 


have reckoned among the ſheep-kind ; as alſo the paces, the | 


ovis Indica, or Peruuiana vulge, which is much leſs than the 
glama. A third ſpecies of this unguiculate kind' includes ſuch 
- animals, as the Greeks called Hlaarvoruxs, and Ardparrouucgpe, 
which have the foot divided into many claws, with broad 
nails on them; as the ape and monkey kind. 
Ol theſe, ſome have no tails, and are called mi, or opes : 
others have tails, and are called monkeys, cercopithect 5 and 
ſüuch as ve either long or ſhort. tails, if they are of a larger 
 fize, are called papiones, or baboons.—There are great num- 
bers and varieties of this ſpecies of guadrupeds ; of which na- 
turaliſts have deſcribed theſe : viz. the outang, or 
homo ſylveſtris of Dr. Tyſon, | deſcribed by him in a rticu- 
lar diſcourſe ; the guarita of Brafil, Maregravii ; : 
of Braſi), greater and leſſer ; the cay of the ſame region, 
deſcribed by Lerius ; the caitaia of the ſame country ; the 


- cefcopithecus barbatus Guineenfis, two or three -ſorts of it; 


cercopitherus Angolenſis major ; the cercopithecus non bar- 

— ; — called ——— laſtly, if 
apes and monkeys have their 

i . N are called cynacephali. 

A ſourth ſpecies of this anguiculate lind is, when th: the 
claws are . at the end with broad 

7 fat nails, like S or 

ons of hawks, &c. crooked, and ſharp- 


, 


x 


inted. . 


- Theſe, in reſpect of their teeth, may be divided into ſuch as | 
primores, or inciſores, (that is, cutting | 


- have many 
| - teeth) in each jaw, of which there are two ſorts 


z 2 , 
which either have a ſhort, round head, = thomlties; os | 
e alſo of this | 
which have only two large remark- | 
theſe are the hair- Kind, and theſe | 


leſſer fort, having a long ſlender body, 
as the weaſel or vermin- kind. There 


de reckoned t6'b the ken, 
whoſe male is pardus,/ and female 


cutus pardus, or cat a- mountain; the common cat; and the 


Of the dig- lind are reckoned the wolf; the lupus aureus, or 
Jackall; beſides the common dog, of which kind they enu- 
meerate, the maſtive; the canis venaticus Graius, Gracus, or 
* Scoticus, the greyhound; Graius | Hibernicus, or the Iriſh 


- greyhound; the canis venaticus ſagax, - indagator, ſeftator fe- | 


rorum, &c. the hound; canis venaticus Hiſpanicus, or avia- 
rim, the ſpaniel for land or water ; vertagus, or tumbler ; 
canis Ou, or domeſticus, the houſe-dog; canis Meliteus, 
or the lap-dog; canisGetalus, or Iandicus, the ſhock : and 
of all theſe ſorts there are many varieties of mongrels, and 


ther ſpecies of the dog-kind are the fox ; the animal zibe- 
- thiauim, or civet-cat, as it is —_— called, but by its 


teeth and ſnout is plainly of the dog-tribe ; the American 
coati, or rackoon, or rattoon ; the yzquiepate ; the carigueys, 
maritucuca, carigey, ropeza, or opoſſum; the taxus, or meles; 
the badger, grey, or pate; the lutra, or otter ; to theſe ſome 
add the phoca, ſea-calf, or ſeale ; the 7 marinus, morſe, 
the 'hippopotamus ; the 


or ſea-horſe, miſtaken by ſome for | 
Dutch call him walrar, the Danes and Icelanders roſmarus ; 
lafly, the manati, or vacca marina, the ſea-co Ww. 


Of the vermin, or weaſel-tind of quadrupeds, is, firſt, the 

mmuſtela vulgaris, the common weaſel,” in Yorkſhire called 
- foumart, or -fitcher, yaam ; the viterra Indice; called qi 

and guirpele; and another ſort called munge, and mungathia, 
of a rediſh grey: the muffela, rrmine, or float, and muftela 


Flugſiris, the ferret ; putorius, the pole-cat ; martes, or foyna, | QU 


the marten, or mattſet ; muffela zibellina, 
the genetta ; and the ichnenmon Bellenii. 
Ot the hare-tind of 

mon hare;  cuniculus, the rabbet, or 
© Brafil 


- 


1 


of quadrupeds, are firſt, lepus, or the com- 
| coney ; tapets, or 
coney, and the apenes. of Braſil ; the Hir, or por- 
" the hyſtrix Americanus, or cuand# of Braſil ; 


* 
- 


4 * 


* 


N 
| 
| 


| 4nomalous QUADRUPEDSs.—T0 theſe (oy 


quadrepeds, which | 
t 


cagui 


nouts very prominent like 


; but are rather like the ta- | 


7 ; $ 
O UA 
caſtor, fiber, or the beaver: ſciurut bu, oh 
Virginian, Zeylandic, — and A . ; th 
rel; mus domeſlicus, major and minor, the com 
mouſe: to theſe alſo may be referred mu; maj 
the water - rat; the muſk-rat, mu: auen er 
minor; the dormouſe or ſleeper, mus Noriews, Ce wy 
Pinus, ſeu marmotta ; the cavia cobaya, or Mir 4. 
| 1 5 the S the agati, * Poca of Be * 
f ortueg. or leming ; Geert j 
the mus Indicus,, &c. 7 I Gee, or the 1 
eral- 


e ind, the iy 
bee x log 
nd 

wet 


merican 


lowing anomalous ones muſt alſo be add 
(1) Such four - footed viviparous animals 
inout, with their feet divided into many claw: 
having teeth ; as the echinus terreftyis, or N 
or hedge-hog ; erinaceus Indicus albus; + Tu 
prima of Marcgrave; tatuite of Braſil, or the by ad 
of the armadillo, according to Marcgrave: 79, 1 
third ſpecies of armadillo; tatu muſtelings Hr , "ads hy 
the weaſel-headed armadillo y talpa, the mole, warp, 4 


warp; and the mus araneus, ſhrew, by 
"Mouſe, 


tn 


(2) Quadrupedous and viviparous animals &; 

ſnout, having their feet divided into many, 
but without teeth ; as the tamandua· guaca of Braſil 
gravii; wrſus farmicurius Cardani, the great anc, Kar 
rey of Brafil, or M ve, the lefſix mel 8 
(3) Anomaloys flying quadrupeds, with a | 
their feet divided as — being of — ph 
flitter-mice, of which there are of ſeveral ſizes, | 


217 1 
(4) There is one anomalous animal, which 1... 
three claus on each foot; and that a de 4 f. 
6 * — — or fluggard. We 
| '(5) Viviparous 3 puineous guodrupedr, breating . 

lungs, but having only-one ventricle in the heart ; * 
rana aquatica, the frog or froſh ; rana arbor ſear 
lus viridis, . the ſmall tree, or frog ; buf: feels 
— toad Sewer the tortoi - Greek Nad; ＋ 
e are and water ones, many different ſpecin; 
0 Be oo Able ND: 
ous quadrupeds, with a 
- horizontally, ſuch are the lizard-kind 
maximus, crocodile ; cordylus audiver 
maſtrix Grecis, larger than the 2 * 
Nove Hiſpanie ; lacertus orbicularis of Hernandez; lun 
tut vulgaris, the common eſt, ſwiſt, or newt ; lun 
tus wiridis, the green lizard ; - Iacertys Fucetanus Alirng- 
di,, at Rome and Naples called the tarantula ; lay 
Indicus, called ſenembi and inguana ; lacertu Bro 
called !guguacu, and 3 by Marcgrave; the www 
uc Aycuraba, Americima, Curayotyt 


\ guira, ameira, tar 

| " Tejunham, &c. of -Marcgrave ; the lacertus Indic; th 
| ſeincus, or crocodilus terreftris ; the ſeps, ot laterta dd 
| *cidice, à kind of footed ſerpent; liv, the (vil, U 
' 1 9 lzard; — 12 called the ſalamandra anti 
water-eft 3 lacerta volans Indica ; and the chamelem, > 


QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multiplied by four, & | 
taken four times. * Ky add, the 


QuapRUPLE is particularly uſed for 2 gold coin, worth fox 
times 28 much as that whereof it is the guadruple. 
The quadruple of the Spaniſh piftole is a piece of fo 
piſtoles, worth about three pounds twelve filling fe 
called alſo the dewble daun. 
to two lou 

thirteen ſhillnp 


this light, fl 
nic Was the 


The of the louis d'or is only 
_ ors, or French piſtoles, or one 


9 See Pis Tol. 


any 
the office. 
This writ was to inquire what more lands or tenemens'® 
party died ſeiſed -of. —But it is now made uſeleſs by tak 
away the court of wards and o | 
Qua ervitia. See PER que ſervitia. 3 
QUASTA, in our antient writers, denotes an indulgent, 
remiſſion of penance 3 expoſed to fale by the popes 
InDvLoGENCcE. - ” 


QUASTIONARI ®, in our antient law-books, wet geg 
who went about with indulgences from door to door, deln 


charity either for themſelves or others. 

Matt. Welk. obſerves, 1240. that the king. Terran fuun 

__  papalesquaeſtienarios, depauperari, &c. f. ot 

EST Us , in law, is that eftate, or thoſe effect 1 

2 man hath by acquiſition, or ſe; in aeg 

to- Hereditas, which: is what he hath by deſcent. 

; QuEsT, and Goos. n 

ee Glanvy;'lib. VII- nr babet beriditeten tartan, u, du, 

tantum, Aut bereditatem & queſtum. 


Kon 


ö 


QUAKERS, 4 religious fe@, who made their ua 


iy 4 
” 
- 


Eu 


of the inter-regnum. They 
Fox, an illiterate 1 _ 
ein ceſterſhire j and by profeſhon a inoe-maKke”: 

at Dranon "a thoſe — tell — that as he wroughtat his 
The accom to meditate much on the Scriptures 3 which, 
eres he ſolitary courſe of liſe, improving his natural melan- 
with tus began at len to have a ſort of viſions; and, in 
ly thereof, 7 up for a preacher. ; 

— phet ſed but few articles of faith ; he dwelt 
oo — z preached mutual charity, the love of 
if” a deep attention to the inner motions and ſecret 

kings of the 


1 during the time 
ee from George 


Spirit—He would have a ſimple Ys and 
gn, ceremonies ; making it a principal point 
ig wait — filence, the motion * direction of the 
Boi 1 the times, the novelty of the doctrine, and the 
* — of devotion in the man, ſoon gained him 
2 and fome unuſual ſhakings and convulſions, which. 
they were ſeized withal at their firſt meetings, procured them | 
the appellation Quakers. 2 1 
cofels a great auſterity of behaviour; a ſingular probity 
and uprightneſs in their dealings; a demureneſs and gravity of 
e; acoldneſs and ſparingneſs of diſcourſe, to have 
«me to weigh what they ſay ; a great deal of frugality in their 
tables, and 2 remarkable plainneſs in their dreſs. | ; 
They declaim much againſt the intereſted views of the Engliſh 
miniſters; they blame all war, and ſet aſide all uſe of oaths, 
zs prohibited under the goſpel. 
According to the genius of riſing ſes, an eager zeal at firſt 
led them to ſome extravagancies : they would run about the 


ne the miniſters in ſeryice-time. 

One of their company, Naylor, is ſaid to have had the im- 
piety to allow his followers to call him Son of God, Son of 
juſtice, and King of Iſrael ; to ſtrew garments before him, 
and hail him at his entry into Briſtol, with Hoſanna Son of 
David. He had his tryal for the ſame, and was whipped for 

, and even excommunicated by the reſt. 

Belide other penalties inflicted on them, they were laughed at, 
and raillied in writing, and expoſed on the theatre: but they 
teſpiſed alike both the preſs and the priſon, and formed- their 


8. SR... 


| tl, in ſpite of all oppoſition of both; and under the direction 
uu of Fox, Dewſbury, and others, they grew from a looſe, undiſci- 
wi plied multitude, into à regular body, with ſtated laws and po- 
A reg 1 po 

* ty; which they retain with great ceconomy to this day. 
wh The modern Quaters "retain nothing of the extravagancies 
fn," arged on their leaders ; having approved themſelves a ſober, 
tas piet people, of exemplary morals, and remarkably charitable 
lk, pad friendly to each other. Ee I 

er doctrines are not eaſily collected; at leaſt, not eaſily 
1 ; ; , * 
ov Feeſented out of their own terms, which appear ſomewhat 
5; Te) hold Chri to be a light which hath lighted « 

| ath lighted every man; 
oy. dd that whoever will ſoberly and — into himſelf 


1 


ih 2 ſincere deſire to know and practiſe his duty, will not 
95 find . a ſufficjent director; a ray from the fountain 
gat Wuminating the underſtanding, and aſſiſti i- 
nguiſh good from cvil. M: n 
Þ dey add, that ſuch as follow 


1 


four, & 


1 the directions and convictior 

dis light, ſhall e and acceptable to God ; and this 

us mu the end of Chriſt's coming into the world.—That ſo 
ptheyfollow this light, they ſhall be infallible ; and that they 


e not opinions, or ſpeculations, or noti f 
pi f ions, ons of what is true 
c ſubſcriptions of articles, N 


or formula” i 
. mula's of faith, how ſound! 


ta conformity of mind and praQi the will of 
ung to the manifeſt at; practice to the will of God, ac- 


eee 
daviour's injunction about b 


| | aptiſm they underſtand in a 
P ah, of a converſion and ans of the heart ; 
14 well negleR the outward fign.—Water-baptiſm they 
* only John's; that it was no more than a | 
— fitted for the infant · ſtate of the oſpel; and 
* u now uſeleſs, in a diſpenſation, which Is. 


lame they hold of the ſupper: 
practices, and ac : 
| 77. accompliſhing work 


cw 
— 


uſed as 
— They add, chat the commu- 


M to 

out diſtinctio . vs 
fe, and appr won of quality or ſex, every one 
called or moy 
9 58 

deri rern e 

ball ptures to be given by divine inf; YT 
Lan Cages, of N ef Wand werde; 
e MB 8 


D or 

dei afſe 
PR). own 
the form of found 


* 


; 


b to in an unity of ſpirit. | 
kl of mary on they. deny that any, are | 
ation; or other ae? No Bow — or carnal invention, or 


* e inward principle directs 
| ry but, w. ingly, they have no perſons ſet apart for the 


1 ds — 


ſtreets naked; and were frequently put in priſon for interrupt | 


man a true believer, ora Chriſtian; | 


is ſpiritual | 


0 


but they refuſe to call them the wor of God, as being a detib: 
mination properly attributed to Chriſt alone. They add, that 
what makes them the more ſcrupulous in this reſpeR'is, that 
people are apt to be hereby led to think, that if they have the 
— they have all; and ſo look for no farther word or 
ight. | 
They acknowlege the holy Three that bear record in heaven; 
Father, Word, and Spirit; but they reject the ſchool-terms, 
Trinity, diſtinct, perſons, hypoſtaſes, &c. as not ſcriptural, 
and as apt to convey too grols ideas, ; 
They have been even charged with denying the incarnation, 


our Saviour's humanity, divinity, plenary ſatisfaction, and 
the. reſurreQtion of the dead: but this is injurious to them; 


and all that can be juſtly ſaid, is, that they do not allow of 


them in the ſame ſenſe, or ſpeak of them in the ſame terms, 


as is commonly done among others. — They allow the incar- 


nation, and that the Godhead dwelt bodily in Jeſus; and yet 
many of them ſay, there is no Chriſt but what is within them: 
whence it ſhould ſeem their notion of the incarnation only 
implied this, that the light, which they call the Chriſt within, 
dwelt in the man Jeſus Chrift fully, —Their reaſoning, here, 
is, that Chriſt as God, not being diviſible, the meaſure or 
manifeſtation of the Spirit of Chriſt in us, is a manifeſtation 
of the ſame Chriſt which dwelt bodily and fully in the man 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 

They are filent as to the hypoſtatical union; and ſome of them 
are charged with allegorizing away the whole hiſtory of the 
crucifixion, the reſurrection, and aſcenfion ; though their beſt 
and moſt approved writers have been very explicit in their ac- 


Eknowlegement of the reality of this hiſtory. 


ole, 309. nA participation of the ſame divine | | « 
ſhewing itſelf 3k p ow money, for which they have a ſettled 


words; 


They decline the uſe of modes or forms of civility ; expreſſ- 
ing their reſpect to their ſuperiors no other way but by obey- 
ing all juſt laws under their government. | 

The ſyſtem of Quakeriſm is laid down in fifteen theſes, by 
Robert Barclay, in a well written apology addreſſed to king 


Charles IE Their hiftory, written in Low Dutch by William 


kept. 


Sewel, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, traces them from the 
beginning to the year 1717.—An hiſtory of this people was 


| alſo publiſhed an. 1695. by Gerard Croeſe; but that author 


is by them accuſed as having 
reſpects done them injuſtice. f 
As to diſcipline and polity; the affairs of the communion 
are all managed under a democratical government, by rules 


miſrepreſented facts, and in many 
Rx 


. eſtabliſhed by common conſent; and this principally at their 


meetings, whereof they have many kinds; viz. monthly, 
quarterly, yearly, ſecond day's meetings, meetings of ſufferings, 
, C N - ' y 


Their monthly and quarterly meetings are held in their re- 
ſpective counties To theſe deputies are ſent from the ſeveral 
particular meetings.—Here inquiry is made into the ſtate of 
each meeting; who ſtand: faſt to the rules and orders, and 
who backſlide; who pay tythes, and church-rates, and who 


ſuffer for non-payment of either; who are married by prieſts, 


Sc. and accordingly they proceed to cenſure, or encourage. 
— Here, too, they excommunicate, and here receive again 
into communion ; of all- which things exact regiſters are 


From theſe meetings appeals lie to their yearly ones, which 
are always held in London, and conſiſt of three orders or 
claſſes; viz. repreſentatives ſent from the quarterly meetings ; 
correſpondents for the ſeveral counties, and foreign countries; 
and miniſters, or preachers. —Hither are tranſmitted accounts 
of what has been tranſacted in all the monthly and quarterly 
meetings over the world. Here are meaſures concerted, and 
directions given, as to behaviour about tythes and rates, pro- 
viding for the poor, compoſing differences, r. Here public 
accounts are audited, and proper inſtructions given to the de- 
puties to be obſerved at their return, and'a yearly epiſtle of 


admonitions diſpatched to be read in all their monthly and 


P ed in their behalf. 
alleging, that both allade to | The 
types or ſignifications of | 


. that the true lord were not defrauded,” | 


quarterly. meetings throughout the world, | 
he ſecond day's meeting is a ſtanding committee, conſiſting 
of the principal preachers in and about the city, who meet 
every ayer ey Ou concert. particular caſes, and exigencies re- 
lating to the body, happening between the yearly meetings; 
ticularly to examine, approve, licenſe, c. all books print- 


The meeting of ſufferings is held every week, and conſiſts of 
the correſpondents for each county. Its buſineſs is to receive 
complaints from ſuch as have ſuffered for non-payment of 

thes and rates, and to procure them relief, either by ſending 


fund, or by ſoli- 
N. zanſea/above; or bot 
UALE Jus, was an antient writ judicial, which lay where a 


religious. perſon had judgment to recover land ; before exe-, 
pe 4 was, made of the judgment. | | 


- This writ was iflued forth to the eſcheator between judgment 
oved Converſation, and believes | - Judem 


<d thereto," is permitted to ſpeak | | 


and execution, to inquire whether the religious perſon had 
right to recover, or whether the judgment were obtained by 
colluſion, between. the demandant and tenant; to the intent 


ws 
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QA 


QUALIFICATOR, in the canon-law, a divine appointed | 


to qualify, or declare the quality of, a propoſition brought 
before 2 eccleſiaſtical tribunal ; chiefly before the inquiſi- 
don. ; | | 
The gualificators of the office are not judges 3 they only | give 
their ſentiments on the propoſitions preſented to them, — I hey 
are pr eons that judge v5 

QUALITY, Quaiirtas, that affection of a thing whence it 
is denominated ſuch ; or that which occaſions a thing to affect 


our ſenſes in this or that manner, and gives it this or that de- | 


Ih that power fite, it be, whereby 
Thus, in whatever it be, w it excites 
in us the ſenſation of heat, fince it is that whence the fire is 
denominated hot, is called the guality of fire. 
[The word quality, qualitas, is faid to have been firſt intro- 
duced into the Latin by Cicero : till his time the Romans ſtu- 
diouſly avoided uſing a term which denoted an abſtrat; and 
in leu thereof, only conſidered the concrete, ſignified by guale. 
Elbe like is obſerved of the antient Greeks, who did not uſe 
voile, but Totor. 1 
Duality, it is to be obſerved, is an ambiguous term; and has 
been applied to ſome things which ought rather to have been 
looked upon as ſtates of matter, or aſſemblages of ſeveral gua- 
ities 3 as life, health, beauty, &c. | | 
re are, alſo, other attributes, as ſize, ſbape, motion, 
and reſt, uſually reckoned among qualities, which might 
more conveniently be ranked among the primary modes of the 
che of matter; ſince from theſe ſimple attributes all the gua- 
= are derived. | | Ss he 
antient ſchool-philoſophers diſtinguiſh quality in 
neral, which they Ke Coy al and predicamental nally, 
into eſſential and accidental. Phe moderns, more uſually, di- 
vide it into ſpiritual and corporeal. 6 
Spiritual QUALITIES, or QUALITIES the ſoul, are af- 
fections of the mind, conſidered as in this or that ha- 
bitude or diſpoſition.— Of theſe they make two kinds; the 
one belonging to the underſtanding, the other to the will: 
of the former kind are knowlege, opinion, certainty, 
_ doubting, &. Of the latter, are all the moral virtues and 
vices. : | | 
Corporeal or phyfical QUAL1T1Es, are what we chiefly conſider 
under this denomination, and to which the definition above 
laid down is accommodated. 
. Philoſophers. are divided as to the nature of theſe qualities, 
or What they are in the body. — The general language of 


the Peripatetic ſchool, is, that they are things diſtin from the | 


| bodies themſelves; and are ſuperadded to them, or flow from 

their ſubſtantial forms: on which principle, they hold 92 
ties to be real, and denominate them accidents ; ſuppoſing 
them to be inherent in ſubſtances, though not in the relation 


of parts, but to be ſuſtained thereby as in a ſubject, and inca- | ſome caſes, has any influence at all diſtindt from its lightal 
pable of ſubſiſting without them. In effect, the Thomiſts | 


define gualities, to be accidents: following or ariſing from the 
form in the ſame manner as quantity is an accident following 


The maderns abſolutely explode the notion of qualities di- 
ſtint from the body: and inſiſt, that the powers whereby 
bodies excite in us the ideas of ſuch qualities are no other 


than the mechanical affeRions of the bodies themſelves, viz. | 


. the figure, / magnitude, motion, oe: of the parts whereof they 


The principal conſiderations inſiſted on by the retainers to 
real gualitias, are, that theſe powers may be actually ſepa- 
rated from the ſubſtances they inhere in; as we ſee in light, 
heat, g. That from theſe very qualities, conſidered as ſo 
many determination, there ariſes a very | ws diverſity in bo- 
dies: andi that bodies, according to the diverſity of their gua- 
Aties, affect our ſenſes very differently. | 
The adherents to the experimental way, on the contrary, 
account for all the ualitien of bodies from mechanical 


: Thus all the phænomena of à clock, the motion of its 
wheels, its hands, Ac. whereby it ſtrikes the hour, points 
the minute, day, moon's age, *&c; do all evidently ariſe 
from the ſingle ſpring ; which we never imagine to have 
any particular powers whereby it ſhould be enabled to make 
ſuch diſcoveries; nor any other principle but that one of ela- 
ſticity.— Again, when the ſmith who firſt invented locks and 
- keys, had made his firſt lock, it was only a piece of iron, 
x d into à particular ſhape; and when, afterwards, he 
5 2, Rey to it, that alſo, : conſidered in itſelf, was no- 
but a piece of iron of a determinate figure ; but as 


„ after a certain manner, and, as there was a congruity 


betwixt the wards of the lock and choſe of the key, they | 
» | 


W each obtained a new capacity; and it became a prin- 


ng | 
theſe, two pieces of iron might now be applied to one an- | 


ci of the notion and definition of a lock; that it was 
1 of be: | , wats oh 


UA 


* 
lock. — And theſe new attributes 
any real or p wt _ either to the lock e 


each of them remaining the ſame pieceof iron, wy, 
' as it was before. And, again, when the mich me 
7 f of different ſizes, or with different wards: l. tber 
firſt lock could not be opened with any of cho Tough th 
chat indiſpoſition was nothing new in the lock. =” 


from the figure it had before theſe keys were made. 
pai 


Why, then, may we not conceive, as to ſenſible 
that though, by virtue of a certain COngruity or income... 
in point of figure, texture, or other mechanical ty ay, 
the portions of matter they modify are enabled - Pen 
various effects, on account whereof the bodies are An 
endowed with qualities; yet, theſe are not, in the ban ole 
dowed with them, any real or diſtinct entities, or 22 
from the matter itſelf of ſuch a determinate b/c g 
=_ other 3 modifications? tie, 
us, th e modern goldſmiths and refi 
among the oſt diſtinguiſhed qualities of geld, dnn 
ſoluble in aqua regia, whilſt aqua fortis will not work ua 
yet theſe attributes are not in the gold any thing ein fo 
its peculiar texture; nor is the gold we have now of 
other nature than it was in Pliny's time, when zune 
aqua regia were unknown. | 
If another menſtruum, of which Mr. Boyle ſuggeſts he wa 
poſſeſſed, ſhould be brought into uſe to diſſolve pure gold i 
part, and change it into a different metalline body; ther 


would then arife another new property, whereby to Gif 

guiſh this from, other metals : yet the nature of — 

at all different now from what it was before the diſcovery of in a dupli 
this laſt menſtruum. 9 57 | tion, or e 
There are bodies neither cathartic nor ſudorific, with ſome Thus, let 


which gold being joined acquires a purgative virtue, a 
with others a power to produce ſweat.— Nature herſelf ons 
times produces things that have no relations to others : ad 
art, eſpecially if aſſiſted by chemiſtry, may cauſe ſo may 
new productions, that no man can tell, but the moſt fanila 
bodies may have multitudes of qualities he dreams notd, 
which will hardly be imagined real phyfical entities. 
We all know, that the ſun hath a power to harden clay, ſos 
en wax, melt butter, thaw ice, turn water into vapou, 
make air expand itſelf in weather-glaſſes, contribute 1 
blanch linen, render the white ſkin of the face ; ad 
"mowed graſs yellow, ripen fruit, hatch the eggs of ſilł · vn 
caterpillers, c. and perform many other things, ſome d 
which ſeem contrary. to others; yet theſe are not difia} 
wers, or faculties in the ſun, but only the production an 
heat, diverſified by the different textures of the body it dum 
to work on, and the condition of the other ſubſtances concenel 
in the operation, And, therefore, whether or no the ſun, i 


heat, we ſee that all the phænomena mentioned are prod 
os by the, heat of common fire, duly applied and wy 
Some of the antients, and particularly the Peripatetics, bt 
diſtinguiſhed gualittes into ſenſible and occult. 
Senſible, or manifeſt QUALITIES, are thoſe ariſing frn ries of 
certain modifications of matter, and which become mnt ; les of 1 
or Has objects of our ſenſes.—Such are all thole ab mel by 
menti 1 | | ac! 
Though, in ſtriclneſs, thoſe only are ſaid to be ff 2 22 
lities, which affect ſome one ſenſe alone; as colour does i Þ 
e, ſound the ear, Sc. ' To 0] 
Theſe are ſometimes, alſo, called tangible qualities, by ® 
that they only produce their effect, i. e. excite their ideal 
when contiguous, or in contact with the organ. 
Occult QUALITIES are certain latent powers ariſing fro 
ſpecific forms of things, whereof no rational 8 


iven on any principles of phyſics. — A | 
| Senſible per Ne are uſually ſubdivided into primur) 20d 
dary. 


b . 4 
Primary, or general QUALI1TIEs, are ſuch as are found 4 
bodies; or which agree to all matter, | ad: y 
and therefore to the elements themſelves, —Such 
tenſion, figure, motion, reſt, ſolidity, impenetrabilt 
Secondary, or particular QUAL1T1Es, are ſuch as * 

a compoſition or mixture of elements, and. do one, 
as body, but as a mixt.—Such are * 
colour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, ſoftnels, 3 " 
neſs, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, opacity, 'tranſparen} 2 
According to Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, 
or elementary gualities, are thoſe of the four elemen 
ſelves ; viz. heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſs. 10 l 
The ſecondary qualities, according to the * the fd 
reſt j Which are combinations of blages | 
elementaty ones; as colour, odour, taſte, 2 out 
To give an idea of Ariſtotle's method of velw 
theſe ſecondary qualities from his primary a len ip 


| - flance in his account of colour. —Al} coloun” 
* 8 8 tk x g . 


"ua 


F ixture of the four elementary qualities : 
re generated 2 coduced when the humidity ſurmounts the 
white, , 81 men, whoſe hair grows grey: black is pro- 
by den the humidity dries off, as in walls, ciſterns, &c. 


red, Gt. |-philoſophers we meet with other divi- 
2 — ative, and paſſive real, and inten- 


— I . "Y 


tioul, are thoſe by virtue whereof effects and 
farve a 3 on other bodies duly diſpoſed 
with reſped thereto.—Such are the heat of fire, the moiſture 


fit | iſpoſed 
are thoſe whereby bodies are diſpoſ to 
Mfr 0 ekion of others.—Such are inflammability in oil, 


Ec. . 9 ys an 
are thoſe which remain in the ſubject; and 
Rn thing adjacent thereto, —As fire in a piece of iron 
jenited, O& c- : 
not , 24 2 
umi ITIES are thoſe which iſſue from the ſub- 
Ae at a diſtance.— Such is the light emitted 
, ' ' 
from 


5 EEE on 


za" 


the ſun, &c. 
ap ay are a „that either all qualities are real, 
or all- alike intentional—So that the diſtinction is imperti- 
— ignorant we may be of the nature of gualities, or 
of the manner of their operation; yet we know the laws of 
their intention, and remiſſion.— Dr. Keil demonſtrates, that 
every quality which is propagated in orbem, ſuch as light, 
heat, cold, odour, &c. has its efficacy increaſed, or abated, 
in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the centre of radia- 
tion, ot exertion of the quality, reciprocally. 
Thus, let A (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 80.) be a centre from 
whence any quality exerts itſelf round about, accordin to 
the right lines A c, Af, Cc. The efficacy of the quality, 
de it heat, cold, odour, &c. will be (at equal diſtances from 
A) as the ſpiſfitude or denſity of the rays Ab, Ac, Ad. 
But the rays within the inner circle, or rather ſpherical ſu- 
perficies, bc dH, when they come to be extended to the 
other ſpherical ſurface, e fg K, will be much leſs cloſe than 

were before, and that in the reciprocal proportion of 


if- 
t; 
Om 
ny 
and 
Tu 
lin 
ere 
n- 


pom the ſpaces they take up ; that is, if the outer ſurface be the 
= double of the inner, the rays there will be but half as thick : 


but fince ſpherical ſuperficies are as the ſquares of their radii, 


2 therefore the efficacy of the guality in the inner ſurface will 
* r the outer, as Ae ſquare, to Ab ſquare. 
_ laat Newton lays it down as one of the rules of philo- 
* ſophizing, that thoſe qualities of bodies which are incapable 
* of being intended and remitted, and which are found to obtain 
fun, i all bodies wherein the experiment could ever be tried, are 
git to be eſteemed univerſal gualities of all bodies. See Pair o- 
— $OPHIZING, 

d mi QUALITIES, — One may diſtinguiſh phyſical qua- 


lier, with Mr. Boyle, into firft, ſecond, and third; to the 
two laſt of which may be referred ſeveral qualities not treated 
of by the writers of phyſical ſyſtems ; and theſe, for di- 
ſtinction-ſake, may, ſome of them, be ſtiled the chemical 
qualities of things, becauſe Ariſtotle, and the ſchoolmen, were 
unacquainted with them, and they have been principally in- 
troduced by means of chemical operations and experiments : 
u fumigation, amalgamation, cupellation, volatilization, 
ecipitation, &c. | | | | 
y theſe operations, among other means, corporeal things 
ome to appear volatile or fixed, ſoluble or inſoluble in ſome 
rua, amalgamable or unamalgamable, c. and theſe as 
vel deſerye the name of quality, as ſeveral other attributes, 
to which it is allowed. 22 0 


To theſe chemical qualities ſome others might be added, 
dem, may be called medital gualities, whereby ſome ſub- 


ing, ſuppurating, Rp: 6 Sc. 

„ as thoſe of heating, cooling, drying, attenu- 

ae purging, &c, may be conveniently referred ta the 
» ſecond, or third gualities, mentioned by daturalifis 

rs are reckoned occult; yet as ſeveral of them 

4 = to be referred to the qualities whereto they are 

227 e 3 ſo the handling of them may be looked upon 


= 


aca QuAriTIES. See Cosuic AL quality. 5 
— Ly regard of their territories, ignories, 8. other pre- 


of Sardin: of Poland that of king of Sweden: the 
cn of N mla that of king of Cyprus and Jeruſalem : the 
As or Ruſſia, and k of Spain, a! whole pages of gua- 


_ 
* 
% + 


which, becauſe of the uſe that phyſicians principally make off 


received into the human body; are reſolving, diſcuſ- | . 5 
For though ſome faculties. at large, it is called a quantity; which, on this principle, is 


. and deſerves a diſtinct place in — af þ 


) : | 
SALITY is alſo uſed for a kind of title given to certain 


AM din ſe bent geſſerit, a clauſe frequent in letters pa- 
tent, or grants of offices, to ſecure them fo long as the per- 
_— they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty of abuſing the 
ame. 
Thus, e. gr. we find it in thoſe given to the barons of the 
exchequer ; where it intimates; that they ſhall hold the ſame 
as Jong as they ſhall behave themſelves well: which is to be 
reſtrained to matters of their offices ; and ſignifies no more 
than the law would have implied, had the office been granted 
expreſly for life. | 
1 * therefore, with this clauſe, is equivalent to a grant 
or life. | 
QUANTITY, QvanTiTaAs, any thing capable of eſtimation, 
or menſuration: or, which being compared with another 
thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater; or leſs, 
_ than it; equal, or unequal, to it. | 
Mathematics is the ſcience or doctrine of quantity. 
Nuantity is a general attribute, applied in a very different 
manner to things of very different nature; where it is im- 
poſſible to give any univerſal definition thereof. 2 
Quantity is applied both to things, and to modes; and this 
either ſingularly, to one; or plurally, to ſeveral.— In the firſt 
caſe it is called magnitude, in the latter multitude. 
Quantity may be reduced to four claſſes; viz. 
Moral QUanTiTY, which depends on the manners of 
men, and the free determination of their wills. — As the 
prices and value of things: degrees of dignity and power, 
good and evil, merit and demerit, rewards and puniſhments, 
c. 8 
Notional QUanTITY, ariſing from the operation of the under- 
ſtanding only.—Such as the largeneſs or narrowneſs of the 
capacity of the mind, and-its conceptions.— In logic, univer- 
ſals, predicaments, &c.—lIn grammar, the quantity or mea- 
ſure of ſyllables, accents, tones, &c. | 
Phyſical, or natural QUanTiTY, which is of two kinds; 
1. That which nature furniſhes us with in matter, and 
its extenſion. And, 2. In the powers and properties of 
natural bodies; as gravity, motion, light, heat, cold, rarity, 
denſity, &c. \ 
Tranſcendental QUANTITY, as duration, the continuation of 
any being, exiſtence, time, &c. 
Quantity is alſo popularly diſtinguiſhed into continued and 
diſcrete, 
Continued QUANTITY, is when the parts are connected toge- 
ther. — This, again, is of two kinds: either ſucceſſwve, or 
| improper, as time. | 
Diſcrete QUANTITY, is when the parts whereof it conſiſts, 
exiſt diſtinctly, and unconnected together; which makes what 
we call number *, | 3 
The notion of continued quantity, and its difference from diſ- 
crete, appears to ſome without foundation. ——Mr. Machin con- 
ſiders all mathematical quantity, or that for which any ſymbol 
- is put, as nothing elſe but number, with regard to ſome mea- 
- ſure, which is conſidered as one; for that we cannot know 
preciſely how much any thing is but by means of number, 
he notion of continued quantity, without regard to any mea- 
ſure, is indiftin& and confuſed: and tho' ſome ſpecies of ſuch 
quantity, conſidered phyſically, may be deſcribed by motion, 
as lines by the motion of points, and ſurfaces by the motion 
of lines; yet the magnitudes, or mathematical quantities, are 
not made by the motion, but by numbering according to a 
_ meaſure, Vid. Phil. Tran/. No. 447. Pp. 228, 
Permanent quantity is farther diſtinguiſhable into length, 
breadth, and depth. | 
Wolfius ſeems to give us a more preciſe notion of mathema- 
tical quantity, and its two ſpecies of diſcrete and continued. 
Whatever is referred to unity in the ſame manner as one 
right line to another, is what we call quantity; or number in 
eral, Xs - 
f, now, the thing be referred to a given unit, as 3, it is 
called a determinate number : if to unity in the general, or 


the ſame with indeterminate number. Fe 

Thus, e. gr. the breadth of a river is accounted a quantity: 
if, then, it be inquired how great it is; to conceive its guan- 
| tity, we take ſome unit at pleaſure, and ſee the relation of the 

breadth hereto; and according to the different unit aſſumed, 
we expreſs the breadth of the river in a different determinate 

N er. ; 

7 The breadth of the river, therefore, is a quantity conſidered 
as referred to a vague unit, or to unity at large; but the unit 
being determined, the thing is underſtood - by a determinate 
number. | ; | 
In this ſenſe, algebra is the arithmetic of quantities. 


oo 


Thus the king of Great Britain takes tha quality of king of | QUANTITY. of motion, in mechanics, is of two kinds; viz, of 


* momentary motion, and of intire motion. 8 
QuanTITY « hoods motion. The Carteſians define the intire 
motion as the momentary one, by the factum of the maſs, 


wc emperor of Chin: aſſumes the quality of ſon of | or quantity of matter, into the velocity: but ſince motion is 
berry 4 n | | a ſucceſſive being, and has no parts coexiſting together, its 


1 


—— 


5 * quantity ought to be eſtimated by the aggregate of the ſeveral | - 


rts exiſting ſucceſſively ; and is therefore equal to the factum 

df the momenta into the time. | i Gn: 
QuanTiTY of momentary motion is the factum of the yelocity 
Into the mals; ot it is a meaſure ariſing from the joint conſi- 
deration of the quantity of matter, and the velocity of the mo- 
© tion of the body; the motion of any whole being the ſum or 
regate of the motion in all its ſeveral parts. 2 
; Hate in a body twice as great as another, moved with an 
_ equal velocity, the quantity of motion is double; if the ye> 
6 _ be double alſo, the quantity of the motion will be qua- 
druple. Hence, the quantity of momentary motion coincides 
| with what we call the momentum, or impetus of a moving 
I the colliſion of bodies, the guantity of momentary mo- 
tion, which is found by taking the ſum of 'motions tending 


the ſame way, orftheir difference, if they tend towards con- 
trary parts, is not at all changed by any actions of the bodies | 


on one another, 105 ö 
QUANTITY. of matter in any body, is the product of the den- 
ſity into the bulk; or a quantity ariſing from the joint conhder- 
ation of its magnitude and denſity. _ IM 
As, if a body be twice as denſe, and take up twice as much 
ſpace, as another, it will be four times as great. N 
This quantity of matter is the beſt diſcovet able by the abſolute 
eight of bodies. f x ; 
Q AN rtr infinite. Though the idea of magnitude infinitely 


"great; or ſuch as exceeds any afligoable quantity, does in- 


clude a negation of limits; yet are not all ſuch magnitudes 
equal amongſt themſelves ; but beſides infinite length, and 
infinite area, there are no leſs than three ſeveral ſorts of, infi- 


nite ſolidity ; all of which are quantities ſui generis; and ole. 


ol each ſpecies are in given proportions. 
Infinite length, or a line i 
either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely extended 
one way; or el'e both ways from the ſame point : in which 


caſe the one, which is a beginning of infinity, is one half of | 
the whole, which is the ſum of the beginning and ceaſing | 


infinity, or infinity à parte ante, and à parte poſt, which is 


- analogous to eternity in time or duration; in which there | 
is always as much to follow, as is paſt any point or moment | 


of time. . 

Nor does the addition or ſubtraction of time, length or 
re of time, alter the caſe, either as to infinity or 3 . 
* neither the one nor the other can be any part of « 

whole. WY Cake 


As to infinite ſurface or area, any right line iofinitely ex- 


. tended both ways on an infinite plane, divides that plane 
into equal parts, the one to the right, and the other to 


par 
- the left, of the ſaid line; but if from any point in ſich a 


plane, two right lines be infinitely extended, ſo as to make 
an angle z the infinite area, intercepted between theſe infinite 
right lines, is to the whole infinite plane, as the arch of a 
circle drawn on the point-of concourſe of thoſe lines: as a 
- centre, intercepted between the ſaid lines, is to the circum- 
© ference of the circle; or as the degrees of the angle to the 
degrees of a circle.” od ERC | | 
For an example — Two” infinite right lines, meeting at a 
right angle on an infinite plane, do include a quarter-part 
of the whole infinite area of ſuch a plane: if two parallel 
inſmite lines be ſuppoſed, drawm on ſuch ag infinite plane, 
the area intercepted between them will be likewiſe infinite; 
but at the ſame time it will be infinitely leſs than the ſpace 
— ted between two infinite lines, that are inclined, 
the given finite diſtance of the parallel lines diminiſhes the 
infinity in one degree of dimenſion ; whereas, in a ſector, 
there is infinity in both dimenſions ; and conſequently the 
- quantities are one infinitely greater than the other, and there 
s no proportion between them. ufa 
From the ſame conſideration ariſe three ſeveral ſpecies of in- 
-- finite ſpace or ſolidity ; for a 'parallelepiped, or a cylinder in- 
finitely long, is greater than any finite magnitude, how great 
ſoever ; all ſuch ſolids, ſuppoſed to be formed on a given baſis, 
rare in proportion to one another, as thoſe baſes. But if two 


a 


of thoſe three dimenſions are wandog, as in the ſpace inter- | 
ni 


; _ between two parallel planes infinitely extended, and at 
2 ite 


diſtance ; or with infinite len 


ſtances one to another. * a 
Bur theſe qiznritier, though infinitely greater than the other, | 
are yet infinitely Teſs than any of thoſe wherein all the three 


- dimenſions are infinite.—Such are the ſpaces. intercepted he- | | 
tween two inclined planes 1 extended; the ſpace 


intercepted by the furface of a cone, or the fides of a py- 

ramid, likewiſe infinitely continued, &. of all which,” not- 
- withſtanding the proportions one to another, and to the 
- To vr, or valt abyſs of infinite ſpace (wherein is the locus of 


All things" that are, or can be), or to the ſolid of infinite 


"length, breadth, and thicknefs, taken all manner of ways, 


v7 2 9 
* 7 o 
* 


Siven guantities are uſed to be noted by the firtt | 


nitely long, is'to be conſidered, | 


uph with never ſo ſmall an angle; for that, in the one caſe, | 


tar and breadth, it have | 
a finite thickneſs; all ſuch ſolids ſhall be as the given finite di- | 


_—_ 


are eaſily af ble,—For the ſpace between + 
to the Tok ws the angle of thoſe planes * 
grees of the circle; As for cones and ; 

as the ſpherical f 


1 
urface intercepted by them: 85 
face of the ſphere; and therefore * are k 2 F 
ſines of half their angles, to the diameter of the — 
theſe three ſorts of infinite quantity are analogous circle, 
ſurface, and ſolid ; and, like them, cannot ooo; is 
or have any proportion, one to another, See the Path 
InNFiniTE. | ak 
QUANTITIES, in algebra, are indeterminate n 
things referred to nay in general. See NUMBER. * 
. are properly the ſubject of algebra; 
wholly converſant in the computation of ſuch quantitie 
* etters of the 
alphabet a, 5, c, d, &c. the quantities ſought 
| * &c. See CnAnACTENS. gh '7 the bf, 
ebraical quantities are chiefly of two kinds ; 
negative. Fo » Lud wi 
Poſitive or affirmative QUALITIEs are thoſe which 
greater than nothing; and which are affected with the > 
+ prefixed ; or ſuppoſed to be ſo. 0 
| Negative, or privative QUANTITIES are thoſe lefs than 0. 
thing; which are affected with the ſign — prefixed. 
Hence, 1. Since + is the ſign of addition, and — the fin of 
ſubtraction; a poſitive guantity is produced by addi 
real quantity to nothing; e. gr. oF $=+ 3; an Raby, 
And a privative quantity is produced by ſubtracting 
real quantity out of nothing; e. gr. 0—F=—;; 116 
G=—4. py 
For an illuſtration, —Suppoſe when you are quite deſtitute a 
money, ſomebody gives you an hundred pieces; you has 
then an hundred pieces more than nothing; which pieces cap 
ſtitute a poſitive quantity. | 
On the contrary, ſuppoſe you have no money, yet owe u 
hundred pieces; you have then an hundred pieces leb tha 
nothing; for you muſt pay an hundred pieces to hae il 
nothing. This debt is a negative quantity. 


Thus in local motion, progreſs may be called a poſitive nu 
_ tity, and regreſs a — — one; becauſe the firſt increals, 
and the ſecond diminiſhes, the ſpace paſſed over, 


And in geometry, if a line drawn towards any part he 
counted an affirmative guantity ; another the contrary wy 
will be a negative one. | 
Privative quantities, therefore, are the defects of the ps 
\ fitive quantities whereby they are underſtood ; and, con 
quently, are no real quantities: for we meaſure the & 
— by the quantity defective; and thus it becomes int 
e. | | 
ince one defect may exceed another (gr: if ſeven be watt 
ing, the defect is greater than if only three be wanting); ad 
lince privative quantities are the defect of real quantitin 
one privative quantity being taken a certain number of times 
may exceed another. Wherefore privative guantitie: ue lo 
mogeneous to one another | 
But fince the defects of a poſitive quantity taken any nunke 
of times can never exceed the poſitive quantity, but gon li 
— opt deficient; privative quantities are heterogeneou u 
o . f 
Since, then, privative quantities are heterogeneous to pal 
ones, and homogeneous to privative ones; there can be 
ratio between a privative and a poſitive quantity, but there 
a ratio between privative ones. "2064 oe 
E. gr. -*: -&: 3: 5. The ratio, here, is the fm: 
the quantities were poſitive, But it may be noted, that be 
tween 1 and 1, and between —1 1, the ratio 8 , 
different. 2 | 
Commenſurable QUanTITIEs. See COMMENSURABLE 
Compound QUANTITIES, See the article COMPOUND. 
Exponential QuanTITY. See the article ExyoNENTIAL 
Like QUanTiITY. See the article LiKE. | 
Simple QUANTITIES, See the article SIMPLE. 
Tranſcendental QUAxTITIEs. See TRANSCENDENTAL: 
Variable QUanTIT1IEs. See the article FARMING, 1 
Addition of QUanTIT18s.—-19, If the quantities d 
the ſame letter be affected with the fame ſign, the n | 
prefixed to them are added as in common ari Aae! 
2, If they be affected with different ſigns, the 200m 
changed into ſubtraction; and to the r * 
the of the greater.. 11 added if 
30, Luantities, denoted by different letters, are 95 i 
means of the ſign + ; as in the following example: 


—] —_— 


— _ — 


Fubtraction of QuanTtITIES. See SUBTRACTION: u 
Maultiplicatio and Diviſion of OuANTITIES. See Mor 
" CATION, andDivisron. : 


Combination of QUANTITIES, 


ö 


4a +2 b-2 c—; dg a—b x 
4 5@—2b+6c+24—3g fo c | 75 f 
ee 


See Coupixa rio p 
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ANTITY of 


ANTITY Of « 


ANTUM » 
neceſſity to | 


& or meri 


QUA 


ult is alſo a poſitive quantity. 


QUA 


| the - be multiplied, or divided by another po- QUARANTAIN of the King, in France, denotes a truce of forty 
a 8 


de quantity, be multiplied, or divided by a po- 
Wil * eſult is a negative. 

* tive quantity be n 

+ he reſult is a poſitive. _ 2 | 7 
five e quantity be multiplied, or divided by a nega 
25 reſult is a negative quantity. 


+ | 
in grammars denotes the meaſure, or magnitude, 


tive, = 
NTIT Ty 

& the ſyllables ; 

long, er s tn 

This quantity u. rſe from proſe. 

3 irrhngernent of the quantities, i. ei the 


ziſtribution of long and ſhort ſyllables, make what we call 


de e the characters O ſhort, and — long. * 

rans by te 5 rk the long and ſhort ſyllables may be 

Tempe the ſame as that between the crochet and qua- 
1 See TIME. 3 

| . Viz. as 2 to 1. See | * 

ver in 119k n eve are ſome ſyllables whoſe quantities 

wh of meaſure requires; as in the Engliſh rẽcörd and 
vary, , N '4 

0c found th ntities with the accent: but 
un Ne quantities WI , 

1 * evident; the former being the length or 

bones of a fylable, the latter the raiſing or falling of the 


voice. o 


A. * © JIM. 


12225 


de varieties of poetic feet, which are very great. Horace alone 


ond the Romans in this feſpect.— In effect, as many ways 


x 


e of 
we 
CON» 


leaned, that poetical numbers ma be ſufficiently explained 
ba he fot of to of three Hylables, into" which the re 

' lved.” b e 1 S 
8 by the antients of the long and ſhort ſylla- 
dles immediate ly, are the /pondee, confifting of two long ſyl- 
ables ; the pyrrbic, of two ſhort ones; the'trochee, of a long 
id ſhort jlable; and the fambic, of a fort and long fy1- 


ble. | | "9a 

Thoſe of three ſyllables are the moloſſus, conſiſting of three 
long ie, the tribrach,” of three ſhort ones; the dattyl, 
of one long and two ſhort ſyllables ;. and the unapeſt, of two 


o 


ſhort and one long ſyllable. oo No 
The Engliſh ton . te df no feet above two ſyllables, 
both the Latin and Greek allow bf fix. © tn 
Our heroic verſeg conſiſt of five long and five-ſhort ſyllables 
ntermixed alternately ; 79 1 that the 
arker may be diſpenſed withal. Dryden varies them with ad- 
mirable beauty; 5 his hefoic vetſebegins with a long 
hllble followed by two ſhort ones 
The ruth is, the quantity of the ſyllables is but little fixed 
n the modern tongues ; and there is ſtill Tefs regard had to it 
the compoſition of modern verſes.— The want of feet, or 
fader the ſhortneſs and uniformity of our feet, makes a world 
a difference between the numbers of the antient and modern 
tle. Our poets are fettered, and their fetters are ſo ſhort, 


mate no extraordinary motions. | bg 
de antients fubſiſted by their quantities alone; ſo well were 


pitord) Our quantities make ſuch poor muſic, that we are 
reed to call in the Gothic aid of rhyme to diftinguiſh'vur 
e, . "mt nt 
© have attempts been made to ſettle our verſe on the antient 
d natural footing of quantities, in excluſion of rhyme, and 
ith ſuch ſucceſs too (witneſs the immortal Paradiſe Leſi) 
$ ſeems to leave the practice of rhyming inexcuſeable.— The 
rench have likewiſe attempted the ſame in their tongue, 
anicularly Jodelet, and after him Paſquier, Paſſerat, and 
kin; but they have all failed. ES Th 
ANTITY of Degree. See the article DEGREE, © | 
an Eclipſe. See EcLiPsE. | 


es or merits, 


MN QUARANTE 


NA, denotes the ſpace of forty days. 


Reg. Merc. apud Ingulf. Ai 3-52 | | 
rantena in London ponetur pro reſpratu habend. 40 dies 


at expedire. MS. de temp. Ed. II 


"umes uſed for the time of Lent. 
U. Ne 127. CHams, 


or, that which determines them to be called 
e object of proſody; and it is the regard to 


the — are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed among gramma- | 


From two quantities ; viz. long and ſhort fyllables, ariſe all | 
ſes no leſs than twenty-eight. Yet the Greeks went vaſtly | 
ities may be varied by compoſition, and tranſpo- | 
hug 1 ati to ſix ſyllables, fo many different feet have | 


ts contrived; and that under diſtinct names, to 
22 124. Thot it is the bpinion of ſome of the | 


dey diſtinguiſhed, and ſuch a variety and harmony did they | | 
Det, iu cy 4 48 deed being taken moſt ſtrongly againſt himſelf), guarrel in- 


Liter carucatas terre arabilit, continentes in longitudine i 
Wille a g quarentenas i latitudine. Chart. 


Pf ſammonitionem er breve . ut conſulant, c. fi fibi i-th 
* 1 I. bh f : 3 ” % | | | 
e term is borrowed from the French guarentain; and is 


days appointed by St. Louis, during which it was expreſly 
forbid to take any revenge of the relations or friends of people 
who had fought, wounded, or affronted each other in words. 


multiplied, or. divided by another | QUARANTAIN' is more particularly uſed for the term of forty 


days, which veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected of conta- 
gion, are obliged to wait in certain places appointed, to air 
themſelves before they come into port; l 
QUARANTAIN, or QUARANTINE; QUARANTENA; in law, 
denotes a benefit allowed by the laws of England to the wi- 
dow of a man dying ſeiſed of land; whereby the may chal- 
lenge to continue in his capital meſſuage, or chief manſion- 
houle (ſo it be not a caſtle), for the ſpace of forty days after 
his deceaſe. | | 
If the heir, or any other perſon, attempt to eject her, ſhe may 
have the writ de quaranten# habenda ; which lies for a widow 
to enjoy her guarantain. | | ALL 
QUARANTAIN is alſo uſed for a meaſure or extent of land, con- 
Wining forty perches. TON 171 
QUARANTIA, in the Venetian polity, a court of judicature 
\. Compoſed of fotty judges. * ene 
The Venetians have an old civil guarantia, a new civil qua- 
rantia, and a criminal guarantia. | 
The criminal guarantia takes cognizance of all ctimes except 
thoſe againſt the ſtate, which belong to the council of ten.— 
The new civil quarantia judges of appeals made from ſen- 
tences paſſed by judges out of the city.— The old civil qua- 
,Tantia takes cognizance of appeals from ſentences of ſubaltern 
_ judges in the city. R | 
QUARE IEC infra terminum, a writ which lies for a leſſee; 
in caſe he be caſt out of his farm before his term be expired, 
againſt the leſſor, or feoffee, that ejects him. See LEASE. 
It differs from ejectione firmæ, in that the former lies where 
the leſſor, after the leaſe made, enfeoffees another who ejects 
the leſſee whereas the ejectione firmæ lies againſt any other 
ſtranger that ejects him. „ 
Ihe effect is the ſame in both; viz. the recovery of the reſi- 
due of the term. T2 r 8 2 
QUARE IMPEDIT, a writ which lies for him who has pur- 
chaſed an advowſon, againſt him that diſturbs him in the 


right thereof,” by preſenting a clerk thereto when'the church 
is void. yh | 


It differs from the aſſiſe of darrein preſentment, ultimæ pre> 

ſentationis, which lies where a man, ot his anceſtors, formerly 
, preſented; this other lying for him who is the purchaſer him- 
' ſelf. Where a man may have the aſſiſe, he may have this 

vrit; but not 8 A n IE 
QUARE INCUMBRAYIT, a writ which lies againſt the biſhop, 


-fers it on his clerk; while two others are contending at law 
for the right of preſenting, See PRESENTATION, '&c, 
QUARE NON ADMISIT, à writ: which lies againſt the biſhop 
for refuſing to admit his clerk, who has recovered in a plea of 
advowſon; on pretence of lapſe, &c. 
QUARE NON PERMITTIT, is a writ that lies for one who has 
a right to preſent for a turn againſt the proprietary. 
QUARE OBSTRUXIT, a writ that lies for him, who, having 
right to paſs through his neighbour's grounds; cannot enjoy 
the ſame by reaſon the owner has fenced it up. 
QUARERA, or OQpARATIA. SeeQuarRY: +. 
QUARREL, QuUERELA, in law. See QUERELA., 


liſting of but two poor links, that it is no wonder they can Quarrel ſeems properly to relate to perſonal actions, or at 


moſt to mixed ones, wherein the plaintiff is called guerens; 
and, in all declarations of treſpaſs, it is ſaid, gueritur. 
Yet if a man releaſe all quarrels,” or«querels (a man's own 


cludes all actions; and accordingly all actions, both real and 
perſonal, are hereby releaſed. non wy 
QUARREL of Gai. See the article QUARRY, NG 
he word is formed, by diminution, from the Latin quadra- 
tum, or the French quarrt, ſquare; or, perhaps, immedi- 
ately from 1. Italian guadrello, little ſquare, 
ble, free-ſtone, ſlate, lime-ſtone;' br other matters proper 
for building. | «903 31971 ROW | 
For quarries of free-{tone, in many places, they firſt open an 


JANTITY 9 Low” . I hole in manner of a well, twelve or' fourteen feet in diameter: 
CW, an action upon the caſe, grounded upon N 21 4 


and the rubbiſh drawn out with # windlaſs in large oſier baſ- 


neceſity to pay a man for doing any thing ſo much as it de- kets, they heap up all around; placing their wheel, which is 
7.407 "11.8 TILE (024) | | Her 65 e 


to draw up the ſtones, thereupon. | 


TAIN®, in old law-books written QuarenTINE, (| As the hole advances, and their common ladder becomes too 


ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for the purpoſe. — When 

they have got through the earth, and are arrived at the firſt 

bank, or ſtratum, they begin to apply their wheel and baſkets 
to diſcharge the ſtones as faſt as they dig through them. 

They uſually find fix or ſeven of theſe different ftrata, or beds 
ol ſtones, of different heights, and ſerving for different" pur- 
_ poſes; though the number, as well as order, wherein they 
follow, is various. * 


who, within fix months after the vacancy of a benefice; con- 


QUARRY, a place under-ground, out of which are dug mar- 


. | As 


_—_ 


m_—_ O— 7 


- 


QUA ED £ QUA 

Au to the drawing of the ſione, i. 5, the freeing it from che] worn by the antient knights in there . 
bed, End that common ſtones, at leaſt the bd, tions. | _ military 
5 bs, have two grains; a dleaving grain running pa- | QUARTER, the fourth 


— 


A pur the horizon, and a breaking grain running per- into four equal portions 

pendicular thereto. —After uncopin then, i. e, Clearing the] In working of fractions the quarter is expreſſed 

earth from off it, they obſerye by NN quarters by 4. by z; 
will cleave; there they drive in a good number of | QUarTER, in wei 


and 
till they have thus cleft it from the reſt of the} hundred weight. 


Tt 


duni, . 


| The quarter is 28 pounds avoirdupois. 
Thi ARTER * jg a meaſ in; 
| ing ; buſhels ſtriked; and * the fourth pant act A 
1 . Quarterium frumenti conflat ex ofto buſſclli;. Fleta,1., 
* the FO law, QUARTERIUM anni, is the fourt ys 
_ wedges Hence the days whereon thoſe guart Rated] 
in very | ue called quarter nl 1 ers V Commence, 
: garter -days are the 25th. of March, calle 
ring de broken the one in length (which they are able | Lein of June, called Madfummer-day'; the 205 ehe 
to-do to half, an inch, of any fize) applying a ſquare to the ber, e Michaelmas-day ; and the 25th of baten, 
it in breadth. b |  _ . | QvarTER, in aſtronomy, the moon's period, or lun 
This method of drawing is found vaſtly preferable to that divided into £ Fuss er nating, f 
where the . at random. — One load of the ſeven N N Ss Autan each fag 
_ former, being found to do the bulinels of a load and an half The frſt uarter is from the new moon to the quadray 
| * obſerved | being ii heraldry, is Gomes | 
— Dr e e 5 uſed for an eleuchen, a 
in the guarries, ve great heavy ſtong-axes, wherewith | In this ſenſe. there are ſixteen guatters required to 
* work down a chanel into the ſtone; and into this | bility, i : 2 | prole ng. 
. N driving their iron A npanies, or orders, where none but noble u 


e | The word garters, required as a f of nobility, is in 
y the very hard kinds, | hence, that they uſed antiently to put the coats of 7 gt 
zn father, mother, grandfather, and gr on the fr 
K an | Corners 9 E d.— In Flanders and Gs. QUARTE! 
| many we yen tombs | have ei | 
proper to be lown up at once, at the farther| — . wich ee Gr. 
1 a convenient quantity of QUARTER iö 45 applied to the parts, or members, of the ff TERED, 
r, filling up all reſt with rubbiſh, diviſion of a coat that is * quartered, or QUART 
rammed in, except à little ſpace for the train.—By | r; as in Tab. Herald. fig. 45. | unter. 
s the rock blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of them [- The king of Great Britain, In de fil quarter, nn. 


11 
f ; 


. 
| 
f 
1 
; 


of ſtome, 


8:5 


ie 


1 


P 
th . 
— 


a workman to manage. 111 lions 
. pane or Ne gas cut in a] ag er 3 — 
orm. GLASS, | | Fram-QUARTER is a quarter ſingle, or alone; which Eton See SAI 
| fourth | The ter, 
: This makes e of the honour ordinate of 0 winds, 
f INART, ., Lan, | 0 Grenz. 


| z. | QUARXTER, in na 
: | 2 . » _—_ rhbuwb*'is the | 
„ ed — a 3 1G; fourth 
_ Viz, Ti roths, r2ths, 15ths, 18ths, and ache; but all] winds, c. oy : 
the ſizes are cut to the ſame angle, ory K The quarter contains an arch of 11 degrees 
107% in the ſquare quarries; and 67 22', in the nutes.— The. quarter is what Wolfius, with wt 
ones. SIE SO ENT bed other diviſions, - calls a ſecondary point of the fn 


is in purſuit of, or illed. ll eos | Quarrer of a Ship.is that part of the ſhip's hull which k 
viſcera of the taken; given by way: of reward to the] QUarTER is alſo uſed for a canton, or diviſion, of 1 ch 
bonds. $1 oi 6M I  conlifting of ſeveral ranges of buildings, &c. ſeparated i 
: CART, g..4 fourth, is exkic, faciog; gaming, oc. See ſome other quarter by a river, a great ſtreet, or by 
c. . . other boundary. x 3 
var is particularly uſed for a diminutive meaſure, con- ee y guarters of the city of Paris. lui 
3 of ſore other meaſure, See Rome was divided S ugmen 
Maass. I Nom, into quarters, which 2 
The Engliſh quort is a fourth of a gallon, or two pints; obſerved in the topographies of Aurelius Victor, Onaqm 
the Roman quart, or quartariur, was the fourth-part of | Panvinius, Marillan, Pyrro Ligorio, Boiſſard, and ot! 


traverſed, 
point of t 
GAR 


The. French, from whom we. borrow the belides| In many cities there are commiſlaries of the fut 
their quart, or ber of tuo pints, have various other pointed to look to the policy thereof. The prior of tt 
quarts, guiſhed by the Whole whereof they are | porions accounts himſelf the chief and colonel of the fout 
3 wa web de muid, and quart, de boifſeav. See regions, or quarters, of Rome. Muſcurat. p. 144 
UID, and BUSHEL. Tbey have alſo their quart of a| Franchiſe of QAR T RRS. See the article FRANCHISE | 
ard, &c. n 5 hes td, |QuarTER, in war, the place allotted to certain force 0 
QUART QUARTANA,, in medicine, an intermitting | lodge, and encamp upon, during a. ſiege, ar ile like 
- fever, or ague, where the fit returns every third day. See Came. ERIE. © | | 
Freun, C.. 1k The general's guurter is that where the gee 
It is called quarton, that is, fourth, by reaſon the two ſick encamps in 5 uſed to make line of cc 
days ee reckoned, which, with the two incermitting ones, | - cation, to join the ſeveral quarters together. . . 
make four. T IAIS at a ſiege are, the encampments on 
ARTATION  refiners, a method of purifying] - paſſages about a place; ſerving to ſtop the avenues 
cy | into aqua · fortis; whi QUARTER 24S x01 7 lodgment e 
mme ſilver, leaves the gold at bottom, in or campaign, aut. of a ſiege.— Thus they 1 off 
powder, See Rare. EIN e 1 ways ar Tonga hats on enemy 
Laartation is what we more uſually call parting, or the de- by made him contract his quarters... . 
bau. See ent, article QUARTATIO , R place allotted troops 11 
QUARTEL IS, -CARTEL015,/ or. cortuce, ſurtouts, or] winter Teaſon in—W herein" theſe differ frow 84% 
© .1/upper-garments,. with coats of arms quartered on, thews - GAB1998,0 ee goes ab 2h oh” 
45 «© 4 r , Erla v — ia) 4 4 96 py ds: 24 as Hans 9 HO. en 
+ TREES | . & 01 | 5 25 1 © A 4 al 19 Jie 
. * f P F. | N | AM 
1 „ 4 


QUA 


| is alſo uſed for the time the troops con- 
Winter 7 : * - and for the advantage the captains 
2 -— Thus they ſay, ſuch a regiment was put to 
2 rs in ſuch a village. —The twinter-guarters only 
r months. — Each captain will make at leaſt a 
hel crowns of his winter-quarters. | 
| ve alſo ſummer-quarters. 

i Ty e is — place of rendezvous, where the 
Quart are to meet and draw up to march in a body. 
Oak as of. refreſhment is ſome well-provided, fertile ſpot, 


daten be recover their ſtrength, or health; even during the 


1 7 afigned for the huckſters, and their 


cha ich denotes the ſafety and good treatment promiſed 
8 cen that and lay down their arms. 
1 they ſay, the enemy ed guarter. F 
The phraſe took its riſe from the agreement 2 made 
the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ranſom of an of- 
beer, or ſoldier, ſhould be a quarter of his 2 to 
quarter was to offer a quarter of their pay for their ſafety; 
to refuſe quarter was not to accept of that compoſition 
their ranſom. 1 | (24 > 
C in building, thoſe ſlight, upright pieces of timber, 
xced between the punchions and poſts; uſed to lath upon. 
V are. of two kinds, ſingle and double.—The ſingle quar- 
un are ſawn to two inches thick, and four inches broad ; the 
duble are four inches ſhuare. + | 
(QUARTERS, in a clock, are little bells, which ſound the quar- 
ters of an hour. ! ; „be 
QUARTER-PULLET) a bullet quartered into four or eight 


Gutes, bar. See the article QUARTER. . 
(UaRTER-DECK of a ſhip is that aloft the ſte: 
do the round-houſe. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. O. | 
QUARTERED Counter. Sec the article COUNTER-QUAR- 
a | $93 y 
QUARTERIDGE, money paid quarterly, or by the 
GMG, in the ſea · language. Wben a ſhip under | 
il goes at large, neither by a wind, nor before a wind, 
but, as it were, betwixt both, ſhe is ſaid to go guartering. 
See SAILING, 6 4 | &, x 2. == 
The term is alſo uſed when; a ſhip fails with quarter- 
winds, 7 k 5 | * 10 »3 . 
VARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece of ordnance is ſo 
. that it will hoot onthe ſame line, or on the ſame 
point of the compaſs, as ip's quarter bear”. 
QUanTERING,, govern the act of 8 a coat into 
four or more quarters, or quarterings, parti ing, couping, 
Cc. i, e. by — RSG horizontal lines, c. See 
QUarTERING, and QpAunrRITr. 
The king of, Great-Britain quarters with Great Britain, 
France, Ireland, Brunſwick, Ac. 7 al (1 
Colombiere reckons twelve ſarts of quarterings; but other 
authors give. us more; U. Party pales. dividing the 
ekutcheons from top to bottom. — ALE.—Party per 
cols, dividing it from ſide to fide. - See Cross—Party of 
lx pieces, when the eſcutcheon is divided into fix: parts, or 
quarters, Party of ten; of twelve ; of ſixteen'; of twenty; 
e when there are ſo many partitions e- 


— give the diviſions in another mannet:: . per 
crol—per d 


a per bend ſiniſter per -chevron——barry bendy of eight 
N of | Sk es , - 
picees—bendy of ſix—checky—fulilly, or lozengy 
lozengy ronny —barry ren ged— 
no of fix pieces—barry nebule of pieces—party per 
—and party per pale in point. 
relpedlive articles, Mae 


win QUARTERING: a coat:is when the quarters are quartered 

The or ſubdivided each into four. | 
are ounter-quartered coats which have twenty or 

Weng. he quarter. * 


ments themſelves, that is, the ſeveral coats borne on an 
tlcutcheon, or | 


 ſcreral families are to be placed on the-ſame ſhield ; o. 

04 d intermamiages, or the like. N 85 * 
| ad, Fes oberes, that thirty-two is the greateſt number 
— "ance; but chat the Engliſh and Germans ſometimes 
bs, 4 : 28-2 teſtimony of the truth whereof; he 
fador law he eſcuteheon- of the earl of Leiceſter, embaſ- 
the üer in France in the year 1639. divided into 
day hen te of lory: and iomes he affirms, de go on to 

ſeveral coats. i : 


troops that have been much fatigued and haraſſed, 


reaching | Qy 


pale—per chief—per pale inclave per ex- judges go their circuits. 


EST 


of ſix pieces—barry | 


Sce farther under their 


VARTERING: is alſo. applied to the partitions or-compart- F 
the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the arms | 


antient ſe in the church, who maintained, that Eaſter 


* - — 9 
; ( 
# , . & 4 5 


But a multitude of quarters makes a confuſion; and, ac- 
| + cordingly, all the writers of armoury cry out againſt it as an 
| abuſe.——The firſt inſtance of quartering whereof we have any 

account, is ſaid to be in the arms of Renatus king of Sicily, 
Sc. in the year =, Fare quartered the arms of Sicily, 
Arragon, Jeruſalem, &c. | = 
Wilkam Wickly obſerves, that ſuch quarterings are much 
properer for a pedigree, to be locked up in a cheſt, and oc- 
caſionally produced as an evidence for the clearing or aſcer- 
taining of alliances of families, or titles to lands, &c. than 
to be as a cognizance. *' e Phy 
| In blazoning, when the qudrtering is performed' per croſs, 

the two quarters a- top are numbered the firſt and ſecond; 
and thoſe at bottom the third and fourth; beginning to tell 
on the right· ſide. When the quartering is by a ſakier, Ec. 
the chief and point are the firſt and ſecond quarters, the right 
ſide the third, the left the ſourtn. 1 
QUARTERING is ſometimes alſo uſed for the diſtinguiſhing of 
| _ brothers from elder. See DirrRREN EB. 
QUAR ERIZATION *, QAR ER, part of the puniſh- 
ment of a traitor, by dividing his body into four quarters. 

* Walfingham in Ric. II. Auditum & confeſum turpiſſima ſce- 
tera traftationi, ſuſpendio, decollationi, exenterationt, & 
quarterizationi adi t. i, TOs 

QUARTERLY, in heraldry. A perſon is ſaid to bear guar- 
terly, when he bears arms quartered. . Kine ag 
The king of Great Britain bears quarterly of four; in the 
firſt 3 gules, &c. Great Britain; in the ſecond, azure, 
Sc. Ireland, c. D 

QUARTER-MASTER, an officer in the army, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to look after the quarters of che ſoldiers; whereof there 
are ſeveral kinds; viz.—The „ 

QUARTER-MASTER general, whoſe buſineſs is to provide good 
quarters for the whole army. r 

ARTER-MASTER of foot, he who is to provide quarters for 

a regiment of foot... © = S2 

QUARTER-MASTER of horſe, he who is to provide quarters 
for a troop of horſe. | | 

QUARTER-MASTER is alfo an officer aboard a ſhip, of which 

| there are more, or fewer, according to her burden. Their 

* buſineſs is to romage in the hold on all occaſions; to over- 

_ look the Reward in his delivery of viftuals to the cook, and 

in his pumping and drawing out thecbeer; and, in general, 

| n eee er ny N rim pla 
The. quarzer-mafter, or quarter, is alſo to mind 
dee loading; which is the buſineſs be is chiefly employed 


A n nne OI OS bu aon 2 £ 
QUARTERN,: QuaxTzRON, 4 diminutive. of quart, 
ee 3 Ne ot pln 99 6 Oath GL ILY 

On. 8 =P - has &: 
QUuARTER-ROUND,- in architecture, is a term uſed! 

the workmen for any projedling Miulding in ger 
"whoſe contour is a beth quadrant, or quarter of a circle, 
or which approaches near that figure.—See Tab, Archit. 


4 8 uſually call it ovzls and Vitruvius, the echinus. 

QUARTER-$ESSIONs,, a court held quarterly, by the juſtices of 

peace of each county, alternately in the Git ief towns thereof, 
as appointed by the cuftos rotulorum. 
Hither the grand inqueſt, or jury of the county, is ſummoned 


= 
- 


to appear; who,” upon oath, are to inquire of all traitors, 
heretics, thieves, murderers, coiners, rioters, .,. 
1 


” » 
* * 


Tpoſe who appear to be guilty are by the ſaid juſtices, 
hg ai green by i ani eb RA 


FA # 


UARTER-STAFF, à Tong ſtaff, or pole, borne by foreſters, 
RT hg Ic. as a badge of their office ; and gccaſion- 

ally uſed as a weapon. e EY ONES =: 
QUARTER-WHEELINGs., or QUARTER. of converſion, in the 
military art, is a motion whereby the front of a body of men 
is turned round to where the flank was; this making a guar- 
ter of a'circle, | 


ps his ground, and faces about, while the reft wheel; 
the left, t (ebay; man. Forgn big Bf CGE TT) ATIC 
QUARTER-wIND, at ſea, is a lateral, or fide-wind ; gr a 
wind which does not blow n aſide of it. 
Properly, the guarter-wind is that which comes infabaſt tlie 
* main-maſt-ſhrouds, even with the quarter of the ſhip, _ 
The quarter-wind is the beft of all winds, as bearing into all 
the ſails ; whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, is kept off by 
the Fils gt the migen 2 
QUART] e of, the planets when they are three 8 
- 8 Mr 2 ae”. 
he-guartile aſpect is marked thus q. See CHARACTER,, 
pages, make a ſheet...” bas CARA TY 2268" 3% 98883. 
QUARTO;DECIMANS, QuarTo-DECIMANI, an 


* 


: 


N 


— 


0-54 of 


it be done to the. right, the man in . | 
It to : 


— — — 


NG 


' | x * 
1 N Q * 
> «> of 8 * R | | | 


= " 1 
* . © 
. 


fourteenth da the moon in the mon | 


The Afiatics were mightily attached to this opinion, pre- 
tending that it was built on the authori of St. John, who |. 


- 


ior, and the church of Rome; wherein he explained at 
uſage of thoſe churches, with regard to the celebra- 
Eaſter : and maintained, that herein they only fol- 
a, conſtant. tradition, that had obtained immutably 
them, from, the time of the apoſtle St. John, who 


of. Pol 


1 


1 


had proceeded to excommunication, 


anſwer 


Z 


j 


us, interpoſed, and diſſuaded him from diſturbing the | 
ce of the church, by * a. people for ad- 

ring to what they accounted a tradition. 
, 


An array returned” by one that has no franchiſe, ſhall be 
8 Coke on Littl. fol. 156. | | 


- 


QUASI-CONTRACT, ' in the civil law, an act which has 


In a contract there muſt be the mutual conſent of both par- 
dies; whereas, in a gu contract, one party may be bound 
or obligated to the other without having, given his conſent to 
the act he is obliged. 5 
For an example: I have done your buſin 


without your i 


es, in your abſence, 
procuration; and it has ſucceed 


to your ad- 


Vantage: L have then an action againſt you for the recovery 


of what I have diſburſed ; and you an action againſt me, to 

make me give an account of my adminiſtration: Which 

amounts to a ug ſi- contract. n een, 

QuaAsr-CcrimeE, or QUASI-DELICT, in the civil law, 

_ * "the action of a perſon who does damage, or evil, invo- 
. Juntar ily. y* e <7 Wu 2 

- The r making good the 


UASI-MODO y. law E er- Sunday, of the next Sunday | 
Qu arocnopo Jaan, bes Safer tary, of 


After Eaſter the _initial words of the 


Tatroit of the maſs for the day, Quai modo geniti in- 
123 J | | I for a fine, and recording 


QUATER-COU QUATRE-CQUSINS, 
dor the laſt degree of Kindred. ©" _ 
Hence, when perſons are at variance, it 


„ 


. er tee t | 
of 


er or cater-c 1 | 


ATRE-NATIONS, g. d. four nations, the denomination. 

of a college. founded in 1661. by cardinal Mazarin, for the 

ö ciation and — of 1 i 8 

four countries conquered by the king; v:z. fifteen for Pigne- 

' rol and Ttaly, fifteen for Alfitia, twenty for Flanders, and 
teen for Rouſſillon, -  * 3 

QUATUORK Honiines prepofiti.' See PR ROST I. N 

' QUATUOR-VIR, in antiquity, frequently written IIII. 

VIR, a'Roman magiſtrate, who had three collegues joined 
With him in the fame adminiſtratio. | 

'' To the quatuor-vir was committed the charge of con- 


ducting and ſettling the «colonies ſent into the pro- 
* f FF | 


- © Upon,unlucky accidents, and other dangerous affairs, it was 
N to create guatuor-viri; with commiſſion to take care 
ns quid detrimenti reſpublica caperet, that the republic were 

not prejudiced, 1 1 . 17 | 
or one-eighth of the ſemi-breve. 


. iv. 


- crochet, becauſe of the h6ok at bottom. See Cxochzr. 


marked 


- 
* 


son. 


AY, Kay, a of 
WW! » Kay ace 6 


But the pope, not ſatisfied with this“ 
that ſome of the. moſt eminent biſhops, 8 reſt]. 


G, in law, the overthrowing and annulling” a 


© care of repairs, &c. | | 
QUAVER. in muſic, a meaſure of time, equal to one-half of 
1 the rroch £ Sa 


„ Ae ſemiquavers, noted f, and 


| 


| QUERFPO. : See the article Coro. "th 
QUERRIES, or Equzrrigs. See EQUERRY: | 
appointed 


QUAVERING, in muſic, the 8. of trilling;"or ſhaking; or Gentleman of the QUERRYy is an officer 


"the Tunting . divifion with che voice.” see Dav1- 


celebrated, conformably en- the cuſtom ry | QUEEN *, Regina, a woman who holds 
| 


_ dignity, thou 


QUEEN-GO belong 
© to the queen of England, during ber marriage to the kny 


QUEEN's-bench. See KinG'sbench, ke. 
QUE-ESTATE, in law, a plea whereby a man intiting tin 


QUE EST MEME, in law, a term uſed in adios def 


7 | 
QUERELA audita. See the article AubI 4. 
'| QUERELA coram rege & concilio, a writ whereby one 1 U. 


T.. the Frengh call ons 


12 K 
QUEST “, e e 9 inquiſition, or induiſ 


* 


QUE 


the 
ingly, and by right of blood. "OW of a 


* The word queen is derived from the Saxon Cen 1 N 


TION 
the wife of any one, but applied, b "Wen, ary GE Th 
the wife of the king only 12 2 ö 0 cuth 2 pe 
the king's queen ; the Welt-Saxons having no JN 4 of in wy 
a queen, but the king wife, Aſter. ts 2 7; ve Logical 7 
&c. —She was alſo called lad, in Saxon 5 4 viſion is in 
madame, or mademeſeille, are ſtill uſed ſuch a chin! 
wife and daughter of the duke of Orleans. mer; 28, | 
The name queen is alſo given, by way of cou 1 puaulibetical 
een conſort.— In re whereof the to | 
Fro wt, or 28 "mer 18 called yu UE _ 
The widow of a king is alſo called guezn: : re into 
tion of dowager, | vga 'Y ; 5 but with the wi late to Welg 
In the firſt ſenſe, queen is, in all conſtruction QUESTOR 
king; and has the ſame power and prerogative en 
that the king has. | 7 # The wo 


the fame With 
in all reſpedh, 


"The queen conſort is inferior, and a perſon dif; 
a ſubject of, the king.—In England, thou = hal Theor 


covert, yet may ſhe ſue, and be ſued, in her 
may make leaſes, and grants, &t as a 08 TAME; at 
She has ſeveral other prerogatives.— Though * all 
may purchaſe lands in fee-lunple,- without either * 
tion, or denization; ſhe may preſent 0 a beneßce: n. 
plenarty a bar againſt her more than againſt the End. 0. 
ſhall not be amerced, if ſhe be nonſuited in any ae 
may not be impleaded till firſt petitioned. vb. 
To conſpire her death, or violate” her chaſtity, is h 
treaſon, She has an antient peculiar revenue, called = 
galdj beſides a very large dower, with a royal wade 
officers, apart. | | 
The queen dowager has this particular, that ſhe loſes ng her 
pugh ſhe marry a private gentleman.— Thus 
Catharine, widow. of Henry V. being married to Owen 
Tudor, eg maintained her action as queen of Eng 
Much leſs does a queen regnant follow her huſband's con. 
tion, or is ſubject to other quaent; but ſhe is ſovereign u la 
own huſband, as gucen was to king Philip; unle l 
. by parliament. 
„ aurum regine, a toyal revenue, | 


ſenate appoi 
conſuls, as | 


inquire into 
JuzsTOR ſacy 
firſt dignities 
It was this gu 
ror, and the 
ed to him.— 
flitutions whi 
tue of the a 
Some compa! 
lor.-lt was u 
with this offic 
kus of the 

cuted, and j 
the emperor. 
1 Conſtantine \ 
7 it; without any farther promiſe, « place, * 
contract, for this tenth part extraordinary. UESTUS, or 
ESTUS off 
Iw. I. lies 


and payable, by divers perſons (upon ſeveral of the 

king, by way of oblation out of fines, — 

marks, or upwards ; v:z. one full tenth - part above the int 

fine, or ten pounds for every hundred pounds fine, a 
and contracts, or agreements. n 

This becomes a real debt to the queen, by the name of a 

rum reginæ, upon the party's bare agreement with the kin 


ſelf to land, &c. faith, that the ſame eſtate which anode 
7 he now has 222 | 
Thus, e. gr. the plaintiff alleges, that ſuch four ver 
ſeiſed of lands whereunto —— in . 
in fee, and who did preſent it; and that afterwards the chu 
was vacant; gut- gate i. e. which eftate he now has; wh 
by virtue thereof, he preſents, c. 


c. for a direct juſtification of the very act complained dy 
the plaintiff as — ret $25 Fw | 
Thus, in an action upon the caſe; the plaintiff ſaying 
lord threatened his tenants at will in ſuch ſort, as be ford 
them to give up their lands; the lord in his defence plea 
that he ſaid to them, if they would not depart, he wouldit 
them at law. Quer ęſ mime, i. e. this being the fa 
threatening that he uſed, the defence is good. 
QUERELA, guarrel, in law, denotes an action, or dect 
tion, preferred in any court of juſtice. 8 
In an action where the plaintiff is called guerens, i. c. f 
1 his brief, complaint, or declaration, à =? 
uerela. e. 


to juſtify a complaint of a treſpaſs made to the king lum 
bells ge e Io 0 | 


to hold! 
ing's ſtirrup, when he mounts on horſeback. 


upon oath of an impanelled jury. See InQUEST- 


FTbe word is formed from the French gu#te, ſearch; d 


chandize. See WHARF and 83 | 
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1 L 


. A 
por, Ade und loading of mer” 


| 
N 
, 


Quer, in hunting, dhe erking out of bound 4 


Lain gue/itwn, a thing ſought. 


5 2 5 


* - 
y Werse 


2 niels. See Hound. ] Hence we have two kinds of guidt; nominal, quid nomini i 

venting and N. logic, c. a propoſition, whoſe and real, quid rei. 8 . 2 
QUESTION, deing inquiſitive about, propoſes it, by way Quip pro quo, in law, 4. d. what for what, denotes the 
ruth a perſon — — giving one thing of value for another; or the mutual 
interrogation» * variouſly diſtributed ; the ordinary di-| conſideration and performatice of both parties to a con- 
Logical 109 7 or primary queſtions ʒ 2s, quid gt, what is tract, | $7 58 3 kad 
non is into And ſecondary, which ariſe out of the for-|QU1D pro guo, or Qu1 pro quo, is alſo uſed, in phylic, to ex- 


ich a dit, preſs a mittake or cheat of an apothecary, in adminiſtrin 
, 


18 It 


mer; 4 UODLIBETICAL. one medicine for another; or in uſing an ingredient in 

9 allbetical Derbe may de jure is generally to be] compoſition different from that preſcribed. _ | 

zung 1 from the que/tio de facto. In propriety, quid pro quo is a miſtake -iri the phyſiciafi's bill, 
|! 


difkngu n yearly in each ward, to in-| where guid is wrote for guo, one thing for another ; or of the 
* , — OT eſpecially ſuch as re- 8 in reading guid for quo, and giving the patient the 
g d meaſures. ' wtong medicine. | | 
QuasToR, an officer in antient Rome who] Hence the term is in the general extended to all cheats 
"ad the care of the public treaſure. and all blunders or miſtakes committed in medicine, eithet 


# The word is formed 4 querendo, ſeeking, ſearching. 15 preſcription, the preparation; or application of reme- 


ura, is very antient, as having been} A northern phyſician, in a printed theſis on guid pro quoi, owns 
The Large 99 time of the republic, the] ingenuouſly, that they are very e of diſtinguiſhes 
eſtabluned! ted queſtors in each province, to aſſiſt the pro- very accurately a great variety of kinds of quid pro gu; 
— obe Veutenants or treaſurers, in the adminiſtration off ſome with regard to the operation; others with regard to the 
0 


- 


the revenues: but, under the emperors, there was property ſubje& ; and others with regard to their form, or effects. 


' treaſurer general of the empire: thole} The firſt comprehends the guid pro guo's of the phyſician, 
gs — 42 ſabordinate rogers were then called aſſiſt·¶ the ſecond thoſe of the patient, the third thoſe o& the apo- 
U ge: of the queſtor, adjutores qua, oris. | | at | : | To . 
5 eftor's office was originally confined to the army.— He adds guid pro quo's of the ſurgeon, guid pro quo's of 
. 290 id the ſoldiery, and took charge of moneys coming the cook: guid pro guo's of the nurſe, Fc. Nor does be 
000 and plunder, &c, "T7 omit that there are ſalutary guid pro gu, dangerous quid 
4 , length there were new ones erected to reſide in the city, pro guo's, indifferent quid pro gust, &c.—God preſerye us 
a in o receive the public money, taxes, tribute, &c.—Their| from quid * 2 ! 55g ; 
"WW wider vs increaſed as the empire increaſed : Sylla aug-|QUIDDENY, Qyipvany, (of the Latin cydonium, or cyde- 
mented it to twenty. 1 niatum) a conſerve of quinces, called alſo MARMELADE. 
2 There was alſo another kind of gueſtors, whoſe office was to|QUIDDITY, QurppiTas, in the ſchools, a word of the 
wen ure into and take cognizance of capital crimes. ſame ſignification with eſſence. — 
* ozsToR ſacri palatii, or of the ſacred palate, was one of the] The name is derived hence, that it is by the eſſence of a 
ak int dignities under the emperors of nſtantinople. . 0 | thing that it is tale quid, ſuch a guid, ot very thing; and not 


is queſtor ſubſcribed the reſcripts of the empe- another.—When upon ſeeing, or hearing the name of a 
— —— the petitions and ſupplications preſent - ¶ thing whoſe mare, oc we are. .. withal, we 
d to him,—He alſo drew up and ſigned the laws and con aſk, quid t? what is it? we mean no more by the interro- 
$itutions which the emperor thought fit to publiſh ; and took] gation, but that we defire to have its nature and eſſence ex- 
exe of the adminiſtration of juſtice. plained by a definition. Whence quiddity is uſually defined | 
Some compare his function to that of our lord high chancel-| the eſſence known or expreſſed in a definition; | 
br.-lt was uſually one of the juriſconſulti that was charged] And hence what eee to a thing is ſaid to be quiddative. 
vith this office; it being required, that he ſhould know che —As quiddative knowlege, c. | 
hn of the empire, be able to preſcribe and ſee them ex- OD PRO QUO. See the article Qy1D. 

Q 


* 
* 


euted, and judge of cauſes brought by way of appeal before[QUIESCENT, ſomething at reſt. See REST. 4 
232388 ane 7 ' - pen QMIETISM, the ſentiments of the Quietiſſs, a religious ſet 

Conftantige was the firſt who erected gue/fers of the ſacred} which made a great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt cen- 

place. * | Wye _ n | 

UESTUS, or QUz$STvs, -See QUzsTUs. - Molinos, a Spaniſh prieft, who died at Rome in the priſon 

— 5 4 a writ of — — which by Stat. 15. of the , paſſes for the author of Quietiſm ; and yet 

bw. I. lies againſt him to whom a houſe, or other thing} the Illuminati in Spain had taught ſomething like it before. 

that breeds a nuſance is deſcended, or alienated ; whereas] The name is taken from a ſort of abſolute reſt, and ination, 

before that ſtatute, the action lay only againſt him who firſt] which the ſoul is ſuppoſed to be in, when arrived at the 

kried, or cauſed the nuſance, to the damage of his neigh- ftate of perfection, which in their language is called the uni- | PILE | 

bour. See Nusance. - | f tive life. — To arriye at this, a man is firſt to paſs through | 
EVE, in heraldry, the tail of a beaſt. the purgative way ; that is, through a courſe of obedience; 

La lion have a forked tail, he is blazoned by double-queued. | inſpired by the fear of hell: hence he is to proceed into the 

RED ARONDE, q. d. Swallow's-tail, in fortification, a] illuminative way, before he arrives at perfection; to go 

m applied to outworks, when narrower at the gorge than| through cruel combats, and violent pains; i. e. not only the 

it the face or front; i. e. where the ſides open towards the} uſual drineſſes of the ſoul, and the common privations of VE IS 

campaign, and contract towards the gorge. | Fest but infernal pains : be belieyes himſelf damned z and 


name is occaſioned by its reſemblance in fi to a e perſuaſion that he is ſo continues upon him very ſtrong} | 
low tail, which the F och call queue & aron * | ſeveral years: St. Francis de Salis, ſay the Quietiſti, was 2 


Of W. + ſome ſingle as well as double tenailles ; and} fully raf e _ mY d not joy wer 4 

= Works whoſe fides are not lel. See TE-] to contradict bim therein. — But the man is, at ö lum - 
* 2 987 : 125 ene, E ciently paid 50 all chis; by the embraces of God. and his 

a tne contrary, when the ſides are leſs than the the} own deification. c 1 Rag! 

"rk is Called contre queue & aronde. Fes Fe The ſentiments of the Quietits, with regard to God, are 
VE daronde, in carpentry, a method of jointing, called. wonderfully pure and diſintereſted. They love him for him- 
lo de | ſelf, on account of his own perfeQions, independently of any 

A, in logic. See the article Rx ason. rewards or puniſhments : the ſoul acquieſces in the will of 


"1a improvide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many caſes where] God, even at the time when he precipitates it into hell; inſo- 
Ty eoeoul ſued out, 9 | much that inſtead of Roping him on this occaſion; B. An- 
g that granted in behalf of a clerk of the chancery ſued gelo de Foligny cried out, Ha/fe, Lord, to caft me into hell: 


Git the privilege of the court, in the common-pleas, and not delay, if thou haſt abandoned me; but finiſh my deftru- 


the exigent.  ftion,' and plunge me into the abyſs. | 5 
ST Gſm, be. See DescenrT. | A length, the ſoul, after long trayail, enters into reſt, into 
Ae. Bee Lim n. „ | a perfect quietude,—Here it is wholly employed in contem-_ 
Pulſe. See Purse. plating its God; it acts no more; thinks no more, deſires 
hedge. See HzDos: ' vo more; but lies perfectly open, and at large, to receive 


R, a very ponderous uid mineral, by the 


wer the grace of God, who dy means thereof drives it where it 
ſring it, G. T e the method of gaining, pre- "ng 


oy: 7 as it . | ; : : 
properties, uſes, '&c. ſee Mexcury.| In this flate, it no longer needs prayers or bymns, or yows; - — 
fin SILVER, be Vernon" -: 1 rayers where the ſpirit labours, Le mouth opens, are the 5 

t t, in the ſchools, is uſed to denote the definition} lot of the weak, and the imperfeR : the ſoul of the ſaint is, as 

* 3 Us tr I it were, laid in the boſom, and between the arms of its God, 
8 called by reaſon the definition anſwers to where, without makin my motion, or exerting any action, 
| wo eft, what is it? pa | it waits, and receives the divine graces, lt, then, becomes 
127. CHAMs. | — Þ | happy 
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 Quinevnx, in aſt 
| of the planets when diſtant from each other 150 degrees, or 


QU1I 


happy * quitting the exiſtence it before had, it is now chang- 
ed, it is transformed, and, as it were, ſunk and ſwallowed 
up in the divine being, inſomuch as not to know or perceive 
its being diſlingui from God himſelf. Fenel. Max. des 
ants. | | # 
A IETISTS, the diſciples of Mich. de Molinos; or the ad- 
"herents to the opinions delivered in the article QE T1S N. 
QUIETUS, freed, or acquitted ; a term uſed by the clerk of 
"the pipe, and the auditors in the exchequer, in their acquit- 
tances or diſcharges given to accomptants; which uſually 
"conclude with the words abinde receſſit quietus : which is 
called a quietus eff. | | 
" A quietus eff granted to à ſheriff diſcharges him of all accounts 
due to the king. | | | 
UINA. See the article QUinqQuU1NA. 


INA 
NAR 8, Quinaxy, in antiquity, a little Roman coin, | 


equal to half the denarius. See Coin. 
The quinarizs was properly the Roman half-peny. 
| Medatifts indeed uſe the term guinarius in the general for a 


medal of any matter, not exceeding the ſize of our fix-| 
- peice 3 but F. Chamillart, in an expreſs diſſertation, ſhews| 
this to be an abuſe. —The filver coins, current under the 


republic, he ſhews, were two: the. one weighing a drachm, 
and called denarius, as containing ten as's ; the other weigh- 
ing half à drachm, and called guinarius, as containing hve 
as's: which coins continued on the ſame foating under the 
Hence the origin of the word guinarius : and hence, in 
- propriety, it is only the" filver medal of the weight of half 
"a drachm that the name belongs to; the Romans having 
never given it to. any other ſpecies of the ſame ſize there- 
with. — It is only by way of analogy, therefore, that the 
moderns apply it to the medals of gold, or copper, of the 
© fame ſize with the ſilver quinarizs ; thoſe of gold being fixed 
at a value much above, and thoſe of braſs much below five 


Tide only relation between theſe quinarii is, that the gold 


quinary is the half of à gold medal as to weight and. value 
and the braſs guinary bal a braſs medal, as the ſilver quinary 

is half a ſilver one. 4 
Hence a ſeries of quinaries ſhould feem at leaſt as neceſſary 


in the cabinets of the curious, as the ſories of great medals ; 
| way being all equally different ſpecies of money, which teach 
us how many kinds of pieces there were of any metal cur- 


rent in commerce. 


Add to this, ſays our author; that the quinaries were of a| 


finer and more finiſhed coin than the-other medals, being 
by the hands of the maſters ; which 'ſeems one 

© to the nicety required in engraving whole figures in ſo ſa 
com He adds, that though guinaries are very ſcarce, 


'QUINDECIM-VIR, XV-VIR, a Roman 


QUI 


magi 
had fourteen collegues jo ned with him in 22 yu 
un 


dion. 
Under Tarquin the Proud, there were firſt tw 
ſtrates erected to take care of the ſacrifices to be x | 

| theſe were called duumviri. Their number Periormeg, 
| grew to ten, and then they were called . "oh, 
time of Cicero it had reached to fifteen, when ther 10 it 
the name of quindecimviri : and though their nu 5 h umel 
to forty afterwards, yet Servius obſerves, on the — ey 
FE neid, that their name never after changed, but wr th 
continued to be called guindecimviri. e ey 
It was they who examined the Sibyls books, and were the l. 
* expreſs gr. 


terpreters thereof; yet they never did this but b 
der of the ſenate, declared by a ſenatus- conſultum.— 
alſo preſided at the ſacrifices, and all other extraors; 
55 of religion. N r p. 

O medals, a dolphin joined with a tripod mar | 
hood of the guindecimviri; who, to pablidetbei lars 
crifices, uſed, on the eve thereof, to carry a dolphin 8 h 
end of a pole, throughout the city ; that fiſh being eſteem 
ſacred to Apollo, as the crow was among birds. 

UINI-SEXT4A, in eccleſiaftical hiſtory, denotes 3 come 
eld at Conſtantinople in the year 692. called alſo the council 
in Trullo, and by the Greeks Penthecle, g. d. five fix. 
intimating that it was only a ſupplement of the two dung 

councils. "Though, in propriety, Fleury obferves, it ws, 
council itſelf. rn? 

Marſhall obſerves, that the fifth and ſixth general counch 

having made no canons, the Orientals judged it necefiy; 
to ſupply that defect by this; fo that the 102 canons fi 
attributed to thoſe, were, in reality, made here, See; 
article TRUE To. Ka 

QUINQUAGENARIUS, among the Romans, was an gg 

cer in the army who had the command of a company of fn 

Qomaoientixtve de ah ar ee of 

UINQUAGENARIUS was allo an officer of policy, 

the infpeRion of fifty houſes, or families. was, 
And in the antient monaſteries, guinquagenarius Was 2 fups 
rior who had fifty monks under his guidance. 

QUINQUAGESIM A-SUN DAY, Sbreve- Sunday: it h thy 

| Called as being about the fiſtieth day before Eafter. 

Antiently — * Duinquageſima for Whitſunday, and fy 
the fifty days cen Eaſter and Whitſunday ; but to dif 
guiſh this 357 uageſima from that before Eaſter, it wa al. 
ed the Paſchal See re. 

QUINQUANNION, QI NEN NUM, in the French c. 

ſtoms, a reſpite of five years which inſolvent debtors fv 

merly obtained by virtue of the king's letters, to have tae 

; for the payment of their debts. 

When the thing intended was only to prevent the ſale of ti 


vet. M. the duke of Maine had almoſt a complete ſet of 


- them, : | 
QUINCUNX, guingue unciæ, denotes a thing that conſiſts o 
+ five twelfth parts of another. wr 3 


Quvincunx is chiefly uſed in gardening, for a plantation off 


trees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare ; conſiſting of five trees, 


one at each corner, and a fi th in the middle; which diſpo- 


- fition, repeated again and again, forms a regular grove,wood, 


or wilderneſs ; and then viewed by an angle of the ſquare, or| 


2 Falten, preſents equal and parallel alleys, = 
Or, the guincunx is the figure of a plantation of trees diſpoſed 
al rows, both length and breadthwiſe ; in ſuch man- 


in ſev 
ner as that the firſt tree of the ſecond row commences in 
te centre of the ſquare formed by the two firſt trees of the 
\ firſt row, and the two firſt of the third; reſembling the fi- 


gure of a five at cards. The fineft manner of planting trees 
| e quincuns,—It is of this kind of 
 yuincuns that Cicero ſpeaks in his Cato major; and Quintilian, | 


to form a grove, is in the 


lid. 8. cap. 3. | 
The modern guincunces; Daviler obſerves, are made like 
- thoſe of the antients, except for the fifth tree, which is now 
generally diſuſed ; fo that, being as it were netted, and their 
ye viewed by the fide of the rectangle, they form a per- 
r. ; "mY ; 


y, Cc. denotes a poſition, or aſpect 
-: five ſigns.  _ 


QUINDECAGON 5, in geometry, a plain figure which hal 


- "fiſteen ſides and fifteen angles 


— is formed fomewhat irregularly, from the Latin 


Fuingus, five; and the Greek, q uu, ten; and Y, angle, 
Term. - 


e —Pentedrcagen would be a more regular 


"If the fideo be all equal, it is a We” 
+ Euclid ſhews how to fnlcabe itin a & 9555 Prop. 16. J. 4. 
And the fide of a regular guindecagen fo deſcribed, is equal 


in power to the half-difference between the fide of the equi- | 


effects at an under-value, the term of one year was ordinai 
ted, and this was called the benefit of annior. 
— the debtor would avoid the ſurrendring of hiseft:a 
upon proving that he was reduced by poverty, lolies, &« 
make uſe of this expedient, the term of five years was gu 
ed, and called the benefit of guinguannion. 
QUINQUATRIA, in antiquity, a name given to the ie 
of Minerva, otherwiſe called Panathenza, See Pal 
THEN. 2 NO 
Some think they were termed. guinguatria, becauſe ti 
laſted five days; but others, with more reaſon, thin 
was becauſe they fell out five days after the ide of 
UINQUENNALIA o 
I „in antiquity, games, of 
8 every five years, in honour of the deibede 


erorss- 1. A 
Fbe quinquennalia began to be expreſſed on medals abo! 
middle of the third century. — F. Pagi produces a 10 
N wherein are engraven thoſe of the emperor Po 
they are not found in any medals of his predeceſſors 
QUINQUENNALIS, in antiquity, a magiſtrate in the a 
| nies, and municipal cities of the Roman common 
much the ſame with ædile at Rome. n ght 
They were not thus called from their continuing n 
fice five years; but becauſe they were elected eve) © 
year, to prefide at the cenſus, and to reeceive the de 
tion each citizen made of his effects. : . 
QUINQUE Portus *, the five cinque ports ; wii oy 
ings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich. — 1 
hereof alſo belong Winchelſea and Rye, which tee 
members of the cinque ports. See CINQUE PORTS: 


o Servitium quad barones quinque bonum rg f | 
* noſtunt facere ad ſummonitionem regis per annum, 
per 15 dies ad cuſlum corum proprium; ita 
- computatur a die quo ela navium wvexerunt, 
quas tendere debent, wel ulterius, quamdiu rex 
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the perpendiculars let fall on both ſides, taken 
7 | 


lateral 1 Þ and the fide of the pentagon; and alſo to the 


C 
| | 


1 


0U1 


Un who had four collegues joined with him in the ſame 
rates | 


fanden, | inds of officers thus denominated. —Pom- 
= * — guingueviri on this, and on that, 
pon — Tiber, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
beef icht · time, in lieu of the ordinary magiſtrates, who 
4 © Fudged proper to run up and down the ſtreets in the 
— t they were ſumetimes the quinqueviri who 
. ao dragon toy divided the lands aſſigned to them 

4 the ſeveral families, ö eee 
mes the epulones were five in number; in which caſe 

— called quinqueviri. See EPULo. 
yt monetarii were officers firſt erected under the 
N te of Valerius Poplicola, to moderate the exceſſive uſu- 
intereſt which creditors or bankers uſed to exaR from 
; 


the peope INAQUINA, called alſo china china, and 

| e nal bark brought from the Weſt-Indies ; 
22 alſo by way of eminence, the bark, and coi tex Pe- 
— the Peruvian bark, from the country whence it is 
—_— and popularly 1 bark, becauſe at its firſt 
— it was chiefly fold and adminiſtred by the Je- 


ſuits. * $ 

hich yields this bark grows in divers provinces of 
The tn chiefly Quenca, Ayavaca, and Loxa. The beſt, and 
neſt, comes from the mountains 14 leagues round the city of 


8 that produces the guinaquina is tall, and its trunk 
thicker than a man's thigh, tapering from the root upwards ; 
but without any branches till near its top, where they grow 
lar, as if lopped by art, and, with the leaves, form an ex- 
hemiſphere. —T he bark is blackiſh on the outſide, but 
ſometimes variegated with white ſpots, where grows a kind of 


of out plum- trees. 
— diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this precious bark : 
viz. the caſcarilla colorada, or rediſh bark ; amarylla, or yel- 


calrada and amarylla * are reckoned the beſt. The creſpilla 
is the produce of the ſame ſort of tree, only growing in a cold, 
froſty climate, which impairs the quality of the bark, and 
renders it whitiſh on the outſide, and cinamon coloured within, 


from another ſpecies of the tree of a much larger trunk, the 
leaves of a lighter green colour, and the bark. of a very thick 
hogan fe fance, whitiſh on the outſide; being withal ſo 


—When firſt cut down, it is as bitter as the beſt ſort, and has 
then the ſame virtue in the cure of intermitting fevers ; but 
when dry, and kept-any length of time, it grows infipid, and 
good for nothing. In reality, both ſorts are found to have 
much ſurer and quicker e when green, than when dry; 
ſo that the Europeans only come in for the ſecond-rate virtues : 
what is worſe, the bad ſort is in great plenty, and the good is 
ſcarce, and hard to coine atz for which reaſon, with a 
of the fine bark ſent yearly to Panama for Europe, large 
quantities of the worſe ſort are uſually mixed. 
* The {mall bark, which curls up like ſticks of cinamon, and 


| which in England is much eſteemed, as being ſuppoſed to be 
* taken from the branches of the tree, and therefore more effi- 
4. N cacious in the cure of fevers, is only the bark of the younger 


trees; which, being very thin, curls in this manner. For the 


bark of the branches, it is never gathered: it would not com- 
denſate the charge of cutting. | 


The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguſt, the only ſettled 
&y time in the country. The cutters are Indians, and are 
ry" each with a large knife, and a bag. When they have 
iced down the bark as high as they can reach, they faſten 
ſhort flicks with withs to the tree, at proper diſtances, like the 
eps of a ladder, and thus mount, and flice to the very top: 
Ven the bag is full, they carry it to the low country, to a 
Mghbouring hut, to dry, which is done by ſpreading it in the 
frequently turning irt.—If it happen to have been 
du wet, they always carty it directly, as they cut it, to the low 
22 to dry; otherwiſe it loſes its colour, turns black, 
g el. —Aſter a tree has been barked, it requires 18 or 20 
Fa by 2 good bark to grow again. | | 
the pots a.Scots ſurgeon, who had gathered the bark in 
lade where it grows, and from whom we received this 


open air, an 


gathering the better ſort of bark will ſoon be at 
the 7 any inhabited place, and the impenetrability of 


hoſe- race, thr he cruelties of the Spaniards 
is lik 7. P 
in 65 * totally — mag, 


. Ss ” 


QUE-VIR, frequently wrote V-VIR, a Roman magi- 


moſs, by the Spaniards called barbas.— Its leaves reſemble the | 


lowiſhz creſpilla, or curling; and Blanca, or whitiſh. The 


and unfit for medicinal uſe.—For the blanca, it is procured | 


tug , as to require the force of an ax to lice it from the tree. | 


=p 3 of Mr. Gray, now at Carthagena, is of opi- | 
lenden © at leaſt yery much reduced; y by reaſon of its 
cut it ; wr it grows, and partly by the want of Indians | 


The quinguina was but little known in Europe till the ybat 
1640.—The Jeſuits of Rome firſt brought it into vogue in 
in and Italy in 1649. and in 1650. the cardinal De Lugo, 

of that order, brought it into France; 

It was at firſt ſold for its weight in gold: when reduced into 

powder, it is by foreigners called the cardinaPs powder; and 

among us; often, the Jeſuits powder, puluis patrum. 

It met with a world of oppoſition at firft.—Chiflet and Plem- 
pius diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt it; but it is now almoſt 

univerſally allowed one of the greateſt and beſt remedies within 

the whole province of medicine. 

Some call the gentian- root the European guinguina; becauſe 


jos againſt intermitting fevers: 
QUINSEY, Quinzy, or Quixcy, in medicine. See 


— — 
QUINSIEME, or QuixzitMt, in out old law-books. See 
FIFTEENTH: | 

INT, a ſequence of five cards of the ſame colour. See Se- 
UENCE. 

Q NTA Ess EN TIA. See QUINTESSENCE. 

QUINTAIN, iN TENA, in antient cuſtoms, a poſt driven 

into the ground, with a buckler fixed to it, for the perform- 

ance of military exerciſes on horſeback; the throwing of darts, 

breaking of lances, Ee. | | 

Matth. Paris deſcribes the guintain as a kind of mark, formed 

like a man from the navel upwards, holding a ſhield in his left- 

hand, and in his right a ſword or ſtick ; the whole fo fitted 

as to turn round on its foot, and ſo as that a cavalier running 


round, and, unleſs he were very dextrous, ſtruck him with the 

ſword held in the other hand. 

In other places, at the top of a poſt, was erected a lender 

beam fitted to turn round a ſpindle; at one of whoſe ends 

was a ſlope or flat board, and at the other a bag of ſand, or 

dirt, — The ſport was, with a long ſtaff, or wooden lance, to 

ride a- tilt at the board, and to be either ſo ſkilful or lucky as to 

eſcape the blow of the ſand-bag. | 

This ſome take to be the ſame with the arietum levatio, fre- 

quently prohibited in our old ſynods, and epiſcopal conftitu- 

tions, 

The cuſtom is fill retained in Shropſhire, and ſome other 

counties, among the nuptial ſolemnities. He that breaks the 
moſt poles againſt the guintain, has the prize; which was an- 

tiently a peacock, but is now a garland. | 

Some derive the word from an antient game called quintus ; 

others from a man of the name Quintus. 

The vallus and palus, mentioned in Cæſar, are taken, by 
Vigenere, for a kind of guintain, or wooden man fixed up 
| as an adverſary, or man of ſtraw, to prove one's dexterity 


inſt, 
2 is made of this exetciſe in the Code, de aleatoribus, 
and in the Paratitles of Cujas on the fame.— Juvenal ſpeaks of 
women engagihg therein : 
Aut quis non vidit vulnera pali? c. 
QUINTAIN was alſo a right which the lord had to oblige all the 
millers, -watermen, and other young people unmarried, to 
come before his caſtle eyery three years, and break ſeveral 
Ro IO againſt a poſt, or wooden man, for his diver- 
ion. . yp 
QUINTAL, in commerce; the weight of an hundred pounds. 
The guintal admits of ſome difference in different places, ac- 
cording as the pound conſiſts of mofe or fewet ounces, and as 
- the ounce is lighter or heavier. 8 
Thus, e. gr. the Paris guinta!, or hundred, yields 123 pounds 
at Montpelier ; and the Montpelier hundred only 81 pounds 
at Paris. The guintal of Conſtantinople is eſteemed 42 


the ocquas weighing two Dutch pounds ⁊8; ſo that the guin- 
tal is equal to 112 pounds 4 of Amſterdam, 124 pounds of Ve- 
nice, and 160 of Leghorn, ; 

The Engliſh guintal uſually conſiſts of x12 pounds avoitdu- 
pois, and is divided into four quarters. | 


= 


ther common metal, uſually equal to an hundred pounds, at 
ſixſcore to the hundred. | | | 
QUINTESSENCE, Q»1vnTA-g$8SENTIA, iti chemiſtry, a pre- 
— . of the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable fub- 
ce, mixed and incorporated with ſpirit of wine. 
Thus, on a proper quantity, e. gr. of eſſential oil of fetinel, 
pouring- twelve times the quantity of pure alcohol prepared 


the qui nteſſence of that plant. | | 
The antients were perfectly unacquainted with thè method of 
diflolving oil in ſpirit of wine; and even ſome of the moderna 
have queſtioned its reality: but the certainty of the thing is 
- eaſily proved, : from the inftance above, and from a tho 


others. 


Phileſ. Tranſact. N* 446. p. 
W v2) 4 3 24) the oil will at length be broken ſo fine, as, like the ſpirit it- 
op 7 We. q | - 4 — gi PT felf 


If ſuch grinteſſence be ſeveral times. digeſted, cohobated, &c. 


ꝛ tilt againſt it with a lance, if he hit it in the breaſt, it whiſked 


vieſt of all thoſe uſed in the Levant: it contains 45 ocquas, | 


QuinTAL was alſo formerly uſed for à weight of lead, iron, or 


per ſe; _ inſtantly unite into one fimilar liquor, which is 


elt, perteckly to mix wich water z uhich is one of the moſt 
«extraordinary. effects in all chemiſtry, 
After the like manner is Wow a quinteſſence of camphor, by 
onl ing on it ſpirit of wine. : 
Se, thus . ; have great medicinal virtues ; as 
way appear from the pure and potent ingredients uſed in their 
eompoſition 3 which retain, in a — all the virtues 
ol the plants they are procured from : and hence their deno- 
mination. N 1 KL ads | ; 
\ Boerhaave thinks, they might properly be called vegetable ſul- 
phurs made potable, and raiſed to their utmoſt degree of power 
and ac % . 155. 
N may be made from the liquid ones, by add- | 
ing c them ſome more eſſential oil of the ſame vegetable 
© from whence the liquid guinteſſence was procured, with a little 
ſugar 3 all mixed together, and diſtilled, by a very gentle beat, 
till all the moiſture is come over : the matter remaining 1s 
- 7 a d 0 inte ence, 02572 5 THEY | 
| 155 form Se gal, uſeful for travellers, 
aſmuch as it, renders the guizteſſence- portable; ſo that the 
a. r. gr. of . bias Point, ſhall an rag medi- 


Quin 8888NCE, in alchymy, is a myſterious term, ſignifyi 

2 fiſth, or laſt and higheſt eſſence, or power, of à natur 

1 body. 16 A $22 x yu? e 

| i ſed to be, as it were, the ſoul drawn from the 
— 000 ur ele " by a moſt perſect diliilla- 


©. 
. 


1 


.. "* 


failors, e. in- 


oſs and its for elements, ſlilla- 

— —— means hereof, the thing is ſaid to be ſpiritual- 
ined, 7. 6. rendered exceedingly. pure, ſpirituous, and, as it 
weile, incorruptible. Did. Hermetique, - 

The antients, who allowed nothing to 
20 „would haye the ſoul of man to be a fifth element, 
2 kind, of quinte/ſence,,/ without. a name, unknown bere 
 belowz}indiviſible, immoveable, all celeſtial, and divine. --Fr- 


ERCURY. Rye "A | 
QUINT-EXACT,, in old law+books, the laſt call of the de- 
fendant ſued to an outlawry.—lf be ho nd to it, he is, by 
che judgment of the coroners, returned outlawed ; if a feme, 
Wai 8 7 0 1 
| QUINTILE, Quin 
when they are 72 degrees 


rns, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the pla- 
netz, wh diſtant from one another, or a, 
- fifth of the zodiac. | 1 


ILIANS QUINTILIANL, aſe of antient heretics, the 
| —_ the Pepuzians ; thus called from. their propheteſs 
oy © cs TRA IR 1 
© Tn this ſect the women were admitted to perform the facer- 


 dotal iſ ions; grounding their practice on 
" page of Be Bal eee where be oy, 7 


deal of reſemblance tq the modern Quakers. 
QUINZY *, a diſeaſe which ſtops the freedom of reſpiration, 


and deglutition. en Yam | 
"OI you Þ Iochuoy.. tram: the Frnch, bo 1 — 
. © ©” "fqginantia, or eſquinangia ; an „again, from the Greek 
— Xx, of Ae, Tate „ EIS | 
Tue quizzy, b Tee angina, conſiſts in an 
inflammation throat, and, particularly, of the muſcles 

of the larynx or 


. arynx; which, exactly clofing the chinks 
arevent the air from | 8 in and out of the trachea, 
from being ſwallowed and conveyed into the ſto- 


I any ſymptoms appear on the outſide of the throat, in- 
2 is ſaid tobe external, lf none a there, oY "The 
 guinzy is alſo divided into true, and /purious,—The true is al- 
ways accompanied with a fever ; the baſtard or ſpurious guin- 

2 Bs free from it. 9% 2 1 
2 are cauſed by a defluxion of blood; either pure or. bili- 
ous, from the branches of the carotid arteries ; and there 
cauſing a pblegmon, either play a or an eryſipelatous one. 
In the external quinzy, before any upp ion appears, recourſe 
is had to repeated veneſection in the jugulars.Veſicatories 

and cuppint are alſo uſed, with emollient gargles, Sc. 

"The ing; is, of all others, the moſt dangerous, when the tu- 

mour is neither perceivable on the inſide, nor on the out, 
pearing on the outſide is the moſt eaſily curable. In vi: 
recourſe ſhould be had to laryng orbron- 


thereof, 
and the 


© "olent quinzies, 


QUIRE of paper, of the French cabier 3 che quantity of 24 or 


RK, in building, a piece of 


It is more freq ent! 
QUIT- CLAIM, a rel 


| QUITTER-BONE, among farriers, a hard, round ſwelling, 


where he ſays, That in Or it is an impoſtume 


atians, breeding 
Chrift there is no diſtinction of maler and females. _ bone, on the upper part z and ſhe wing itſelf by a ſwelling u 
4 attributed extraordinary gifts to Eve, for havi firſt| the coronet. e dont! ne | 
© eaten of the tree of knowlege; told mighty things of Mary | Sometimes it is occaſioned by gravel under the ſhoe, rt 
the ſiſter of Moſes, as having been a propheteſs, &c. they : bruiſe, ſtab, or a prick of a nail; or from peccant humous 
added, that Philip the deacon had four daughters, who were deſcending to that place; or a blow, ſtrain, or over-res 
all propheteſſes, and were, doubtleſs, of their ſect. I ec. It gccafions the horſe to halt much, and the ( 
In ther alſemblies, it was uſual to ſee the virgins enter in white ws viſible, and comes to a head in four or five days, 
robes, perſonating propheteſies, — The Luintilians bore a good eaks out with matter at a little deep hole, like a fiſtul. 


Where 


1 1 though rarely practiſed, may yet de uſed 


\ 


QUO 


fing in the quirez or choir, of a cathedral. 
CHANTOR, CATHEDRAL, ANTHEM, Ce. 
QUIRINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated, amo the 
mans, in- honour of Romulus, who was called Qu 15 Ro. 
ines. 1 | mn. Ty 
The: Oui called alſo fultorum feriæ, were bel 


uirinalia, 
the 13 of the-calends of Mach, i. e. on our 17th of fed. 
ton given to the 


ary. , | 
QUIRITES, in antiquity, an appellat 
2 chiefly the common citizens, as diſtinguiſhe 


dee Cuon, 


People o 
iery. | d ſromthe 
It took its riſe from the Curetes, the inhabitants of the dez; 
town Cures. On this occaſion Romulus, and Tatius k; 
the Sabines, having united their two people, and 5 80 
ſtates, into one; upon Romulus's death and deificat 2 
Sabines, outdoing the Romans in number, became * 
the councils; and accordingly appointed; that Romulu ok 
be denominated Quirinus, from Cures, a City of the Sabine: 
or rather from Quirinus, the name of a god worſhiped in tha 


City. wir inn x 
From the new Quirinus, all the people came afterwards 
will ſuppoſe, that 


be called Quirites. 3 unleſs we 
thority which denominated Romulus Quirinus, 


to 
the ſame a. 


th ty from C 
did alſo denominate the people Quirites, immediately from 
Curetes. 


Some authors derive the word Quirinus from Cyris ; which, u 
the Sabine tongue, ſignified a pike, or halbert.—Struvius ad, 
that Romulus was always painted with a pike in his hang. 


ground taken out of a te. 


ground-plat, or floor. 

Thus, if the ground-plat were ſquare, or oblong, and a piece 

de taken out of a corner, to make a court, or yard, C th 
. Piece is called a quirk; 4 60 N 0 

QUIS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite of iron or copper, 

from which vitriol is drawn. See MArcaAsite, and V.. 

TRIO. | 


called pyrites. See PyRI TES. 
» Or quitting one's claim or pretenſs 


to a ag. ad 5 th 
QUIT-RENT,, g. d. guiet- rent, a: certain ſmall rent, py- 
able yearly, by the tenants of moſt mano s, in token of (ub 
J upon the payment whereof, they are quiet, ad 
T# ree.. 4 $4] | 7 944 : Ts 
In ſome antient records it is written tubite- rent, becauſe ail 


in ſilver ; to diſtinguiſh it from rent-corn, rent-pepper, &i. 
QUITTANCE. / See: the article ACquiTTANCE. 
upon the -coronet of a horſe's foot; gr between the heel ul 
the quarter ee pdf 


i between the hoof and coli 


QUOD clericisnon-eligantur in officio is a writ that lies fr! 
clerk, who, by reaſon of ſome land he hath, is made, or lis 

be made, a bailiff, beadle, reeve, or ſuch like officer. 
Qvop medium. See the article MEprum. 55 
non ittat. See Conus ruDINIBUs & vii 
—— ebendarii, &c. 'a writ that lies for ſin 
"perſons, when diſtrained in their ſpiritual poſſeſſions, ir 
an ma 0 Lac with the r | A pariſh. 2 
AL que/tion, os QUoDLIBBTICA 10 

lege term for a theſis, — dns propoſed to be 
bated in the ſchools, out of r 
ther than for the ſettling of point. ; 
The term is formed r Latin quodlibet, 3) u 
what you pleaſe: and ſo well fatisfied were the pan 
the impertinencies of theſe queſtions, that the term 45 
has been fince retained, to ſignify any little 14 


uibble. ; | A able 
Gil. Qyovr, or Corte, in the ſea · language — 
- faid to be guoiled, when it is laid round in a ring, one lun 
another, on the deck of aſhip, : | | 
The middle of ſuch ring, or quoile,/is a good place wg 
in: the are'more al there, than 2 
enemy's may fall into them. | 
QUOIN*®, or — . ſhip, is a wedge 777 
the deck, cloſe to che breseh of the carriage , 
0 keep it fm up to che ſhip's ſides and prevent 


Ing. MAP pin nene . the Lat 
|  ® The word is formed fromm the French ci» 3 0f | 
Cant, ' Qui ___ See WI pos. . '® put N 
Cantic Quoiks are ſhort three legged guoin%, betyer 
to keep them ſteady. 5 f | 


” 


2 ſheets, . 5% N N * a * 
rx, or CHORISTER, choriſſa, a perſon appointed to 
V ö 9 

| . 


/ 


„ 


— 


QUO 


(uo, 


2 0s OF of 
ticularly uſed for the ſtones in the corners 
* wor --Wben theſe ſtand out beyond the brick-work 
— edges being chamferred off) they are called ruſtic quoins. 
606178 a kind of exerciſe or N known among the 
C --nts under the name of the diſcus. See Disc. ; 
"0 URE 2 writ that lies for him who has land, wherein 
G = c th common of paſture time out of mind : its 
en to compel the party to ſhew by what right or title 


h it. . | 
G0 mma is alſo a writ which lies for the king's farmer or 


| court of exchequer, againſt him to whom he 
_—— way of bargain, touching his farm ; or 
int whom be hath any cauſe of perſonal action—For that 
by the vendee's arm's — due from bim, the farmer is 
to e king's rent. | t | 
reein 44 ies nk that lies for him who has a grant 
houſe-bote in another man's wood, azainſt the grantor 
making ſuch waſte, as that the grantee cannot enjoy his grant. 
QUORUM, a term frequently mentioned in our ſtatutes, and 
"(ten uſed in commiſſions, both of peace, and others, 


e/ſe volumus. ; 
1 — Where a commiſſion is directed to ſeven 
perſons, or to any three of them, whereof A. B. and C. D. 
are to be two ; there A. B. and C. D. ae ſaid to be of the 
becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. 

$ a juſtice of the peace and guorum is one without whom 
the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes cannot proceed. 
QUOTATION, in literature, a ritation ; or a paſlage re- 
hearſed expreſly in one author from another. 


thus: „ Half an age ago guotations were wonderfully com- 
« mon; and Ovid and Catullus came every day with the 
« pandefts to the of the widow and the orphan.” 


The manner of quoting by book, and chapter, or ſection 
i chiefly affected by ng by erudition : but it is abuſed : 
this method ought only to obtain where the whole chapter 
er ſeQtion is expreſly on the ſubject. On other occaſions, 


quting by page is more commodious ; except in claſſics, 
and 


in different forms; where this method is of little uſe, unleſs 
the edition be alſo ſpecified, _ 1 

The quetatians from the Old Teftanient, found in the New, 
have occaſioned infinite doubt, diſpute, and criticiſm—The 
poltles are. frequently referring to the Old Teftament, and 


quoting paſſages and prophecies thence, as fulfilled in our 

daviour ; yet theſe 42 thus quoted,” are frequently either 

dot found in the Old T:ltament at all, or they are not urged | 
or ya in the New according to the literal and obvious ſenſe they 
aw; ben to bear in the Old, 5 | ns 


A late ingenious author, in an effi upon the truth of the 
Criſtian religion, frankly owns, that the evangeliſts ſome- 


wich, as they lie in our preſent copies, plainly relate to 
me other perſon, or thi — This is — ng in the 
page, Matth. ij. 15. of Egypt bave 1 called my Son ; 
which is quoted from lokea xi, where it is plainly underſtood 
bf the coming of the Iſraelites. out of Egypt. 

[This proves to many an heavy obſtacle in the way of Chriſtia- 
* which the divines, commentators, critics, c. have 
In to remove, though by very different means. 

e recourſe to a double completion ; and imagine, 


ml events, yet they might have a ſecondary accompliſh- 
* 1 the Me FE, but others ſet aſide a double comple- 
e ercept where the prophet himſelf declares as much 
7 herwiſe making all prophecy uſeleſs. : 
* —_— 8 as gat to have recourſe to an allego- 

or ſpiritual meaning in the prophecies, &c. 
ad luppoſe them to have been g 


vent Jews, thus fulfilled in our Saviour, and thus applied 


ha, the Jewiſh rabbins, it is allowed, took a world 
ery m quoting and interpreting Scripture; and it is 


Sordingly, M. Surenbuſius, Hebrew profeſſ at Amſter- 
b 1 5 ' 
Ann ndeavoured r long ſince 
t — an treatiſe on this ſubject, publiſhed in 1713. 
ferent fan Mferves a great deal of difference implied in the 
ries , > Of quoting uſed by the ſacred writers: 18, /r 


e prophets ; the Scripture ſays 3 ſee what is ſaid; 


ll Ne 128. Cu * 


in architecture, denote the corners of brick or tone |: 


|t is thus called from the words in the commiſſion, Quorum 


| 


um are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by inverted comma's, * 


antient writings, whereof there are many editions 


times apply to the Meſſiah paſſages of the Old Teſtament, | 


the prophecies were primarily accompliſhed in | 


us underſtood among the | 


i d apoſtles might follow theſe rules in their quo- | 


e that it mioht be fiilfilled which | 


| 


the Scripture foreſering; is it not written, &c.—He adds, that 
the books of the Oid Teſtament having been diſpoſed in a 
different order at different times, and having had different 
names, it is thence that one book or writer is ſometimes 
confounded with another. 

For the rules of quoting and interpreting practiſed among the 
rabbins, he gives us ten; recovered with much ſtudy from 
the Thalmud, and the antient Jewiſh doctors: inſtances 
whereof he gives us in the writings of the apoſtles; and by 
thoſe rules he endeavours to explain and juſtify all the gusta- 
tions made from the Old Teſtament in the New. | 


points placed under them, but according to others ſubſtituted. 
in their ſtead; as is done by St. Peter, Ads iii. 23. by Stephen, 
Acts vii. 43. and by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 2 Cor. viil, 15, 
57 The ſecond is by changing the letters ; as is done by 
aul, Rom. ix. 33. 1 Cor. xi. g. Heb. viii. 9. and x. 5: 
and by Stephen, Acts vii. 43. | Ny 
The third is by changing both letters and points, as is done 
by Paul, Acts xiii. 41. and 2 Cor. viii. 1 5.— The fourth is 
by adding ſome letters, and taking away others. | 
he fifth is by tranſpoſing words and letters The ſixth is by 
dividing one word into two The ſeventh, adding other 


the order of the words The ninth, changing the order · of 
the words, and adding other words. Both of which are 
done by the apoſtles —Laſtly, changing the order of words, 


often uſed by St. Pail, . 8 
Other authors, as biſhop Kidder, M. le Clerc, Mr. Sykes, 
&c. ſolve the difficulty another way That uſual form of 
guotativn among the evangeliſts, ** That it might be fulfilled 
© which was ſpoken by the prophets,” according to theſe 
authors, means no more than an accommodation of the pto- 
ts words to the caſe in hand, 
word nan, fulfilled, does not neceſſarily determine 
us to ſuch a ſenfe, as if the evangeliſts deſigned to ſpeak of a 
prediction of future events accompliſhed ; but may . barely 
expreſs an accommodation of borrowed worde In effect, 
ſays biſhop Kidder, a Scripture may be ſaid to be /ilfilled two 
ways; properly, as when that which was foretold comes to 
paſs'; and :mproperly, by way of accommodation, as when an 
event happens to any place or people like to what fell out 
ſome time before—And thus it is that St. Matthew fays on 
occaſion of the murder of the innocents, that . then was 
„ fulfilled what was ſpoken by the prophet Jeremy, In Rama 
© was a voice heard, Ke. 1 
This interpretation is confirmed by M. le Clerc, who ob- 
ſerves that the Jews, in their language, uſed to ſay, that a 
paſſage of Scripture was fulfilled, as often as any thing hap- 
— which it might be applied to: ſo that the evangeliſt 
Matthew, who was an Hebrew, and wrote, as it is commonly 
ſuppoſed, in that language, intended no more in the paſſage 
juſt cited, but that a thing happened, to which one might 
ply what Jeremy had formerly ſaid on another occaſion, 
1 fays Mr. Sykes, the evangeliſts, in citing that 
paſſage of Iſaiah, Behold, a virgin ſhall be with child, &c. only 
uſe it as words of that prophet remarkably agreeing to the mi- 
taculous birth of Jeſus, and not as a prophecy of his birth, 
It may be added, that this way of ſpeaking was not unknown 
among the heathen writers Thus in lian, Diogenes 


and underwent all the curſes o tragedy, . | 
QUOTIDIAN, QuoTipiana, in medicine, an inter- 
mitting fever, or ague, the acceſs whereof returns every 
day. See AGUE; | a | 
QUOTIENT, Quot1txs, in arithmetic, the number re- 
| ſulting from the diviſion of a greater number by a 
and which ſhews how often the ſmaller is cotitained in the 
ter, or how oft the diviſor is contained in the dividend. 
Division. | e, OS ne 
The word is formed from the Latin, quoties, q.d. He often 
is ſuch a number contained in ſuch another. 1777 
In diviſion, as the diviſor is to the dividend ; ſv is unity to 
the gquotien Thus the quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4 3 
which is thus diſpoſed, 3) 12 (4 quotient. + 
QUOU8SQUE——E 
curl. A | 8 4 
QUO. WARRANTO, 'a'writ that lies againſt him who uſurps 
any franchiſe, or liberty, againſt the king z as to have walfe, 
ſtray, fair, market, court-baron, leet,” or ſuch- like, with- 
out good title. 15 eo | 


nd. See IN TRI. 
QUOYL, ſeo the article Q. e 


The rules are, 1. Reading the words not according to the 


words to make the ſenſe more clear The eighth, changing 


adding words, and retrenching words; which is a method 


Sinopenſis uſed continually to lay of himſelf, that he fulfilled | 


ſmaller z 


n with 'a Quovsuys, Lee Exz- | 


It alſo lies for miſ-uſef'or non - uſer of privileges anted— 
And even, according to Brafton, againſt him that tytnudeth | 
himſelf as heir-itito 
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8 R A liquid conſonant, and the ſeventeenth letter of the 
8 al g | s 


2 lemi · vowel ; y 
other 
whether the aſpi- 


X, The gramnirians hold ic 


yowels, it admits am aſpirate, c. 


© "rate ſhould be ſbiinded before or after it, is ſome doubt. We 


 - pronounce it in pv. yet it ſhould ſeem to 


"MF 
_ Greek, and Latins, &c; 


find inftinces of euch. A I CAN 4 | 

This 5% the Latins wrote rhedo';" and fon, the olians 

wrote BroSor—The ahtient-Goths, and Teutones, Littteton 

. always prefixed h tor. See H. N. 
Hebrews allow-the » the privilege” of a guttural; that 

they never double” it; which yet is done by the Arabs, 


Perfius calls the r, Bter canina, becauſe the dogs ſeem to 
had a 
ſofter ſound among the Romans than among vs, by its being 
frequently interpoſed to prevent the _ of vowels: as 
in rarus 444%, nurus from vu, murex from hug, mus 
muris from pus ve ; and this ſoftneſs was fuch as frequently 
occalioned its being dropt as uſeleſs in writing. | 
Thus, for Hetruſci frequently 'wrote 


. 


- 


: 
4 


-* 
- 
= 


CY 


o 


: 


= 


 RABBET-plane 


83 2 they Thuſci, and even 
| et, then! wa been betirce the ble of ce 


t agreement between the 


und , that' as the Romans avoided the doubling of their 
_ confonatits, it was no wonder they 


hey here dropped the r in 
ſuch words; the's ſupplying the place of both. Hence tbo 
it came to paſs, that what they at fiſt pronounced, aſe, 


called Poi; and even fixes the time when the chang 
male,” viz. in the year of Rome 415. © Feſtus adds, 


e pigitora, pliFima, were antiently writren oleſay, pignoſa, | 


Preh the halte fines of the fond of the 7, it came to be | 
ufed indifferently with the J, Sg words ; ., gr. Latiaris | 
C. 


and Zatalis, Palilia and Parilia, y a 
Though the . more frequently ated into 7; thus 
remures be changed into lemives,"thterlego, perlucco, into 
intellige and pellicts, frater into fratellur, &c. and the ſame 
is ſometimes done between j and y, 2s arri and anus, Kc. 


R was antiently a_n\\meral letter, fighifying 80; according to 


dae debit bi R, fiquis nenrabit. © 
ket « was added a top, 40 R, it ſignified eighty 
The Greek 7, p, ſignified an hundred. 15 


or R, in medicinal preſcription; ſtands for reripe, take. 


ABATE, in falconry—A hawk is ſometimes faid to rabare, | 


when, by the motion of the hand of the bearer, the lure, 


call, &c. ſhe leaves purſuing her prey, or quarry ; and re- | 


ABATE, in commerce. See RrBAT EB. 


BETING, in carpentry, the planing 


JET | or cutting of 
chanels, or grooves, in boards. ; _ 


In ſhip-carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the planks of |. 
„ and run of a ſhip, | 


theſbip into the keel; which in the 
is hollowed away, that the planks. may join the cloſer. 
. Fes the article Rabbet-PLang. 


 RABBIS, or RxB21v, a doctor of the Jewith law. 


- 
: 


* 
* 


, * 


1 


: . _ 
” 


, _ Even'Aa power 
They retain a vaſt number of ſuperſtitious traditions, from | 
he writing of their predeceſſors which they obſerve as 


Ad * 


7 2 
* — s 
A. » _ 
' 


* 1 * 


The word in its origioal N fighifies fer. 

The words rabbi and rablin have the fame fignification ; 
fet is there ſome difference in-their uſe, —When we ſpeak 
abſolutely, and - without applying 
name, we ſay rabbin, not rabbi. Thus, we ſay, it would 
be unjuſt to attribute to the antient rabbins all the notions of 
the modern ones. | 

On the other hand, when 
pame of ſome Jewiſh doctor, we 
rabbi Salomon Jarchi is of this opinion. 


_ 


Vet rabb; having no plural, we oe the rabbins Juds Chiug, 


and Juda ben Chabin, are the authors of two antient Hebrew 
1 Yatkies ate intitled to a good 


deal of reſpect 
f 


| the Jews:-they have the firſt places in the ſynagogues 
F 9 — and — korn ere and 


very frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. 
to communicate the diſobedient. 


7 


the term to any proper | 


prefix the term. to the proper | 
ag rabbi, not rabln I 


| 
| 


| thoſe ruſes from the antient Jewiſh writers. 


| The antientyobline were infinite dedters in alleguis 
writings are almoſt wholly allegorical, particular, de * 
ments and interpretations of the Scripture, og 
They had a great number of rules, and forms of 
and quoting, which ſome modern writers ſuppoſe m 4, 
been g the apoſties, in _ interpreta ay 
otation o prophecies” of the Old Teſtamem 
r 
IT be lo e rules Dr. Dr. Jenkins, 6s, 
as what, in all probability, would perf 5 ” lay 
— Le in the Old and New Teſtament. 
Hebrew profeſſor at Amſterdam, imagines he hy 


—_ — ͤ wðÜb mÜ ͤ — — -, 
- 


Rtrleyed 
The rabbins, he obſerves, interpreted Scripture j 6.4 

manner as to the literal ſenſe into a abr 
ſpiritual one. To this end, he ſays, they uſed ten way «f 
quoting and explaining the Old Teſtament ; — 
whereof he gives in the writings of the apoſtles. 
They conſiſt in changing the points; the letters ; 
and points; adding and taking away letters; 
and letters; dividing one word into two 
| changing the order, &t. | 
RABBINICAL chara&#tr, Set the article CuARA(TII. 
RAIN AL Hebrew. See the article HEINE V. 
RABBINIST, 2 follower of the doctrine of the ribbim; 4 
term uſed in contradiſtinction to Caraite, | 


aſend, e Was afterwards, ara, arena, carmen; and || 
thoſe flirt natned Fut and Vlg were afterwards called | 
Nen and Paterid. 


icero tells us, the Popirii were firſt || 


: 
ö 
| 
: 


ö 


. 


' 


3 


the Jews uſe to diſtinguiſh their doctors from thoſe & te 
Garaite' Jews. 2d 
Labin; then, ſignifies a Jewiſl doctor who aber t be 
ö be ee, e e not ſimply a rabbin or dodo; for 
Io thoſe. - Rave tht oa 
. ews. F 
RABDOI DES. — Rnaanpoi. 
| RABDOLOGY.. "© od? eee 
RABDOMANCY. | © RxHaBpomaxcy, 


RACA, or RAcHa, a Syriac term, found in the 
ö 


* 


cCcheom, as they Aways do when abſolutely nc vie 
| fuck GAN, W N 


Father Simon contends for Ribvbani/! or Nabe, 
of Raimi in effect, the — i 25 
eferable to the latter; the word being derived fn te 
brew Rabbenim, which is the name of the fab ul wi 


RABINET, 2 ſmall piece of ordnance, between 1 fiat 
and a bafe. Its dimenſions, &c; ſee Ander Canon, 


& 

Matthew, ch. v. 22. and preſerved in moſt trandat 
' Father Simon obſerves, that the Greek tranſlator of &. Ma: 
thew's goſpel retained the Syriac rara, which he found in be 
original, hom, Lo was very oofrimon among the Jews 


And St. Jerom, Luther, the Engliſh tranfaton, tho d 
Geneva, Louvain, Fort- royal, &c, ſtilt prefene i u thi 
reſpeQtive Janguages. I oo 
F. Boubours chooſes rather to expreſs the ſenſe thereof ind 
fort of paraphraſe, thus: he that ſays to his brother, bow 
de pen de fonts, man of little mg, ſhall deſerve to be 
condemned: by the tribunal of the council, &. 
Moſt traiflators, except the Englih, and F. Simon, fot un 
Write racha : but the forttier y ſeems the ef 
founded ; all the Latin copies having race, and al the Gre 
ones fe#z, or, with Hefychius, fax, which i the fu 
all, we mean, but St. Itenaus, and Beza's cop), 009% 
Cambridge, which have jex« In effect, the oo 


word ſhews it ſhould be ren; as coming from 

ND) race, of the Hebrew Y ret, empty, ſhallow. 
in heraldry; 2 the fame v . 
ſhortened ; and denotes a "= 


RACCOURCY, 
ordinary, when it does not extend to the edges of 


that is, cut off, or 


RACE“, in genealogy, a lineage, ö or extraftics di 


® The word {s French, forined from the Lada, i '** 
intimating the root of the genealogical tree. | 


In ſeveral orders of knighthood,. as in that of il, bes 
candidates muſt prove a nobility of four rags of (eos 1 
In ſome regublics the magiſtrates ate to — 

plebeian race, to be qualified.'”: - te 
The French reckon their kings by racer gs, dr 
the ſecond race, ' the third race; & alſo ſay be , 
Ottomans; the Arſacidee, the Ptolemies, &c 
D*Hervieux obſerves, that it is uſual to put the ar? 
bird to the male goldfinch, linnet, or the like, nr 
for his party he ſhould chooſe to pat the nal C97 


7 


— 


>», 
2 9 


ſemale goldfinch, linnet, tc, becauſe the male uſually 
the 


more than the female, i. . the young ones take more 
7 the male than the female. 
\CHA. See the article RACA. - 


rw ide bones of children; more ufually called the 


f ICKETS. | 
E of torture furniſhed with cords, c. for 


| Mon from criminals. 
cn rere, conſtable of the tower under Henry VI. 
ich the duke of Suffolk, and others, having a deſign to in- 
* the civil law into England; for a beginning, the rack, 
jrake, allowed in many caſes by the civil law, was firſt 
* {to the tower, where it is ſtill preſerved. —In thoſe 
the rack was called the duke of Exeter's daughter. 
in the manage, a Pace wherein a horſe. neither trots 
2 les, but ſhuffles, as it, were, between both. : 
The racking pace is much the ſame as the amble; only. that it 
v 2 (yrifter time, and A ſhorter tread. * 
\ Nack wines, &c. is to draw them from off their lees, 
fer their having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. 
Rack-vintage is frequently uſed for the ſecond voyage 
cur wine-merchants uſed to make into France for racked 
vines: whence they uſed to return about the end of De- 


r- a kind bf bat, to ſtrike the ball withal at tennis; 


or net · work, of cat-gut, ſtrained 


| conſiſting uſually of a lattice, er 


| en tight over a circle of wood, with a handle 
moderate length. 


nage derives 


m the Latin, rete/ta, a diminutive of rete, 
net ; whence 4 


reticum, and reticulum. 


vis, but plaid with the palm of the hand; and hence, he 
conjeftures, it is, that the French call . tennis-play, jeu de 


before his time. 


the ſnow ; made much in the manner of a tennis-racket. 


ET FROST 


Its 

_ off. It is bound about with very fine thongs of 
leather, and the maſhes of it are much ſmaller and cloſer 
than thoſe of our rackets, © PALINS BY 
In the middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe, lined with wool, er 
hair; to be tied on to the ankle: by which means the feet 
xe prevented from ſinking in the ſnow. —Ractets oblige the 
perſon to take very long Reps, and, as we ſay, to walk a 
peat pace, to kerp them from knocking againſt each other. 
DIAL curves, is a denomination given by ſome authors to 


" curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, if they may be ſo 
Mu- called, do all terminate in the centre of the including circle, 

n the and appear like ſo many radii of that circle; whence the | 
Jews tame. See Curve. | 


TENSOR Curpi. "+I 
une, or RADlus flexor. See FLexoR Ci. 
DIANT: Piint, or RADIATING Point, is any point of a 
wide object, whence rays proceed. See Rav, and Potx r. 
Every radiant point diffuſes innumerable rays all round: but 
only thoſe radiants are viſible, from which right lines may be 
dnn to the pupil; becauſe the rays. are all right lines. 
All the rays proceeding from the ſame radiant continually 
i the cryſtalline collects or reunites them again. 
* DIVERGING, | 


DATED, in botany, an epithet applied to round flat 
vers, conſiſt OE ny 2 fle row of longjſh 
bates 9, ranged all around it in manner of rays, or 


We luer uch as haye ſeyetal ſemi-florets 
ICS ee 


or rather RHACHITIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe | 


* The word is formed from the French, raquette, which Me- | 
piſquiet obſerves, that antieatly they uſed no rackets at ten- | 
yane—He adds, that rackets were not introduced till a little || 


ex rr ij alſo a machine, which the ſavages of Canada bind 
10 their feet, to enable them to walk more commodiouſly over | 


is a lozenge, whereof the two obtuſe angles are 


ADIALIS, ar Raprzzvs extenſer, in anatomy. See Ex- 


6707 m7 ſuppoſed to carry with it the ſpecies, or Image, 


reſemble a redjant far : ſuch are | 


medium, through which a viſible body radiater. See Me- 
; DIUM, Cc. See alfo PLack. he 

RADIATION, or IRRADIATION, is alſo uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs the manner of the motion of the animal ſpirits ; 


on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed from the brain towards 


all parts of the body, through the little canals of the nerves, 
as light is from a lucid body, . ' 


inion of the circulation of the ſpirits. 

R ICAL, Ravicaris, in phyſics, &c. ſomething ſerving 

; .aS A baſis or foundation; or which, like a root, is the ſource - 

or principle whence any thing ariſes. ; 

| The ſchools talk much of a radical moiſture inherent in the 

; ſeeds of all animals, which nouriſhes and preſerves the vital 

beat or flame, as oil does a lamp; and which when exhauſted, 

life js extinguiſhed. © | | 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that this radical moiflure is a mere 

chimera z unleſs we thereby mean the maſs of blood, 

| Which is the promptuary whence all the other juices and 

| 2 are derived; and which, while it circulates, ſuſtains 

mite, Oc. 8 

| In grammar, we uſe the term, radical words, for roots 

and primitives; in oppolition to compounds and deriva- 

tives. 

RA DBICAL gn, in algebra, the fign or character of the root of 

a quantity. hr 

4 is the character of radicality, and expreſſes the ſquare root; 

' . 3,/ the cube root, Cc. e 

RADICATION, in phyſic, the action whereby plants take 
rost, or ſhoot out roots. 

The French royal academy of ſciences have made a great 
number of curious obſervations on the germination and radi- 

cation of plants. | | | | : 

RADICLE, RapicuL a, little root; in botany, is a little 
point diſcovered by the microfcope in all ſeeds, which, in the 

8 of the plant, becomes the root. | 


hen, in ſowing, the radicle happens to light loweſt, it is 


— — 


that the ſtem of the plant ſhould riſe up perpendicularly : 
but when the radicle falls uppermoſt, by what means it is 
that it changes its poſition to favour the aſcent of the 


* 


- DICULARITY. | | | 
RADII brevis. See the article Bak vrs. FL; 
RADIOMETER, a name which ſome writers give to the 
radius afironomicus, or Jacob's flaff. See CRoss-SrArr. 
RADIUS“, Ray, in geometry, the ſemidiameter of a cir- 
cle 3 or a right line drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference. ; | | 
The word is derived from the Greek fag, rod —Flets 
Uſes the word radius, for a fiirrow. ' 
The radius is allo called, eſpecially in trigonometry, finus 
fotus, the whole fine. | | | 7 
It is implied in the definition of a circle, and it is apparent 
_— that all the radii of the ſame circle 
are equal. . 
Rabius, in the higher 8 of the evoluta, 
| | Rapivs carvadinii, or Ra plus ofculi, is the right line CM, 
Tab. Analyfis, g. 12. repreſenting a thread, by whoſe evo- 
lution from o 
curve AM is cg; FH heals Jae 
Rapivs aftronomicus, an inſtrument uſually called Jacob's 
| ap va; See Cross-/aff. 5 | 44 
Rabius, in optics. See the article Ray. 
Rapius, in mechanics, is applied to the ſpokes of a wheel; 
. becauſe iſſuing like rays from the centre thereof, | 


ſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt ; 
called allo foale minus, the leſſer focil.—See Tab, Anat. (Oftedl.) 
» Yo % EAI S-.... 
Ihe radius only touches the ulna at its extremities; at the 
upper whereof it is boch received by, and alſo receives it 


ies, chamomile- flowers, &c. Theſe are etimes alſo 
al rag df fone, d 


t 38 from a centre, 
a vide body 1 radiating body ; it 
a rays that it fee th 
Ig: e ein radiate, unleſs it be either le 
;, lince the rays it diffuſes muſt ei 
dem from 2 
unleſs it 


de word is alſo uſedin f eakir of medals, and in heraldry, 
Ae, tient crowns are called radiated crowns, corone 


ae ON, in phyfics, the aQion of a body diffuſing rays 


be either luminous, or 


4 


making, by both articulations, an imperſeR kind of gingly- 


Ide upper end, rollin upon the ulna, is covered with a 
. Cartilage, and has, at tt 55 a ſmal. 

, rectiyes the outer proceſs bf the humerus: the lower end 
n the uppet, and has, belides the lat 7 
. two other linus's at its extrenlity; which receive the bones 
r ty, which receive the þ 


The Fadi and ulna ate both 4 little W 3_by Wh 
means they are kept apart; excepting at their extrerilities z 


mon to it and the ulna ; the proper are two pronatofs, ar 
ee. Bee PRONA FOR, ee 
RADIX; be, root, See the article Roor, © 
'Rapix is uſed. among ſome. anatomiſts for the ſoal of the 
foot. „ ö | 


. 


But, in lieu of a radiation, the moderns rather incline to the 


no wonder the root ſhould ſpread itſelf under - ground, and 


ſtem, is one of the wonders of vegetation: à more par- 
ticular account whereof ſee under the article PeRPEN- 


the curve BC; whereon it was wound, the 


RAp1vs, in anatomy, is a long flender bone of the arm, de- 


e radius has fout prope nJuſcles, beſides the 2 com- 


5 Rasix; i 


* 


round ſinus, Which 
is 
the lateral ſinus, 


- . 
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Ravpit, err grammatians. See RADICAL» 5 
RAD-KNIGH IS. See the article Repmans. - | 
RADMANS. . See the article RzxpMAns. |; 
RAFFLING.*, a fort of game with three dice, wherein he 
Who throws: the greateſt-pair, or pair royal, in three caſts, 
wins the prize or ſtake. | Fl 
® The word probably comes from the baſe Latin, riefare, to 
rifle, plunder, take all away. . 
The raffic is properly the doublet or triplet : a roffle of aces, 
or duces, carries it againſt mere points. 
RAFFLIXG is alſo, uſed when a company of perſons club to the 
purchaſe of a commodity z and he that throws the higheſt 
| on three dice takes it. 1 . . 
RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of timber, which, ſtanding 
dy pairs on the — or er meet in an 
angle at the top, and form the roof of a building. 
It is a rule in architecture, that no rafters ſhould ſtand far- 
than twelve inches from one another. al 
or the ſizes, or ſcantlings of rafters, it is provided by act of 
parliament, that principal rafters from 12 feet 6 inches, to 
14 feet 6 inches long, be 5 inches broad a- top, and 8 at the 
bottom, and 6 inches thick—Thoſe from 14, 6, to 18, 
6 long, to be 9 inches broad at the foot, 7 a- top, and 
thick — And thoſe from 18, 6, to 21, 6, to be ten 
broad at the foot, 8 a- top, and 8 thick. 
Single raſtert, b feet 6 inches long, to g 
| * ſquare—Thoſe 8 feet long muſt be 44 and 34 inches 
uare. 
RAG, ot RAK, among hunters, denotes a company, or herd 


of young colts | 

RAGGED 
broken. | 

RAGGED, in heraldry. See the article RaGuLzD. 

AGGULED. See the article RaGuLeD. | 
RAGMAN's-rell, or Racimund's-roll. See Ro. 
RAGORT, or Racoo, a ſawce, or ſeaſoning, intended to 
. rouſe-or recover the appetite when languiſhing, or loſt. 
The term is French, but naturalized It is alſo uſed for any 


®  high-ſeafoned diſh, prepared of flelb, fiſb, greens, or the | 
like, by them with the addition of bacon, ſalt, | 


f Wer, cloves, and the like high-flavoured ingredients. 

We have rages of beef, of cray-fiſh, of giblets, of aſparagus, 
' of endive, of cocks-combs, of gammon, of celery, .&c. 

7 antients had a ragoũt, 2 made of the putre- 

Fed guts of a certain fiſh, which they kept till it diſſolved by 
mere force of corruption into a ſanies: this was held ſuch a 
© valuable dainty among them, that Pliny obſerves, 

equalled that of the richeſt perfames. 7% 
RAGULED, or RAO, in heraldry, is applied to an 
- ordinary, #. gr. a croſs, whoſe out · lines are Jagged or knot- 
ted (Tab. Herald. fig. 48.\. 
He beareth fable, a cro 


and the former not. 


. 
* 


The bearing is very antient : Julius Caſa gave for his badge, | 


à boars head, on a ragged ſtaff. «nf 
RAGvLEDd is ſometimes alſa uſed in the ſenſe of truncated, or 

_  rouped, and applied to a branch that 
© ora ſtock fawed from its root, 
RAJA, an Indian appellation given 

- princes, the remains of thoſe that ruled there . before the 

__ conqueſt of the Moguls. + Os | 


4, 


Tete ate ſome Rajas who ill retain a kind of ſovereignty | 
in the mountains : the Indians call them Rai ; the Perſians, | 


7 „Raian: ouf travellers Razas, or Ragias. 
The chief lords of the Moguls, iz. the vice - roys, gover- 
nor of provinces, and chief miniſters of ſtate, F. Catrou 
opſerves, are called Ombras ; and the jdolatrous Rajas, or 
' Indian ſonds who governed petty ſtates before the conqueſt 
. of their country, hold the fame rank. at court with the 
© All the difference is, that the children of the Rajas ſucceed 
© their fathers in the ſhew 'of the ſovereignty left them; 
© whereas the children of the Mabometan lords loſe all in loſing | 


The" Indians account four ages from the beginning of the 
word; and in the ſecond, which laſted 1296000 years, they 
| © hold the Na or Kehatrys had their riſe ; a noble, caft; 
. * though inferior to the Bramins. —— Vice then ſay 
_ "began to cteep into the world; men only lived to 300 


= 


RAIL,” in archite&tire, is applied viriouſly ; particulatly to 
* - thoſe pieces of timber, which lie horizontally derween the 


of wainicot, and over and under them. 
_ over and under baluſfers in balconies, 
ese 


ſtair-caſes, c. See 


7 


be 4 and 3 inches in | 


„ that hath its feathers | 
e Hawk. | ; 


its price | 
„I rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere, than of the ws 


raguled, or, by the "name of | 
Reged differs from indented, in that the latter is regular, | 


& ſawed frogr the tres ; | 
to a kind of Iolatrous 


| 8 their ſtature was reduced, Ge. Lett. Edif. & 
Luer. - See AG8: J ͤ ²˙¹“wü Wet Wy | 


RAIN, a very frequent and uſeful meteor, 
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chills and condenſes the veſicule, at their amiyi 


air, and accordingly they 


Others only 


the increaſe of reſiſtance they every moment meet withal a 


_ weather . gr. why a cold is 


| Why we, have: ordinari 


| the fpri 
word is alſo applied to thoſe pieces of timber which lie 


RAI 
the . of 2 if » 

pap N Tyran ly from pat 
deſcending fra 


Rain is, apparently, a precipitated cloud ; as cloudy 
thing but vapours raiſed from moiſture, waterg 2 Te tg. 
And vapours are demonſtratively nothing elſe but hit 
bles or veliculz detached from the waters, by the bib 
the ſolar, or ſubterraneous heat, or both. Per of 
Theſe veltculz,. being ſpecifically lighter than the 


above in form of drops of water.. 


are buoyed up thereby, until they arrive at a ite 
the air is a juſt balance with them; and here Where 


till by ſome new agent they are converted into da to, 
thence either into rain, ſnow, hail, miſt, of rea, and 
But the agent in this formation of the clouds into a. 
is a little controverted : the generality will have i the 
which, conſtantly occupying the ſuperior regions of Fe, 


warmer quarter ; congregates them t ether, a 
ſeveral of them wo cole into ng maſſes tj 
means their Por & matter increaſing in a a 
tion than their ſurface, they become an overload 98 
n cend in rain. | 
r. Derham accounts for the precipitation, hence: 
veſiculæ being full of air, whe they meet with re 
than that they contain, their ioternal,air is contre) . 
leſs ſpace 3 and conſequently the watry ſhell or ce 14 
dered thicker, fo as to become heavier than the air, (x, 
w the cold a part in the adlion, ud br 
in the winds as ſharers with it; indeed it is cer, d 
wind blowing againſt a cloud will drive its veſiculz Upon 
one another, by which means ſeveral of them, coaleleug 
as. before, will be enabled to deſcend ;- and the effect wil 
be ſtill more conſiderable, if two oppoſite Winds blow i 
ther towards the ſame place. Add to this, that dou 
already formed, happening to be aggravated by fre aceel 
ſions of vapour continually aſcending, may thence be cui 
to deſcend. Wn oF =: 2 
Vet, the grand cauſe, according to Rohault, is till bet 
that author conceives it to be the heat of the air, which 


after continuing for ſome time near the earth, is at length 
carried 7 on high by a wind, and there thawing the now 
villi, or the half-frozen veſiculz, it reduces then 


into drops 3 which, coaleſcing, deſcend, and have their d 
ſolution perfeQted in their progreſs through the love: ad 
warmer ſtages of the atmoſphere. SOT 

Others, as Dr. Clark, Cc. aſcribe this deſcent of the cauk 


culz ; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution of the ung 
« wnss of WeATe-< 

is elaſticity, which depends chiefly or wholly on the dy 
terrene exhalations,. being weakened, the atmolbere fuk 
under its burden ; and the clouds fall, on the common pie 


cipte of precipitation. | 
any or all theſe means, bring 


ow, the little veſiculæ by | 
once upon the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwithſtaxdng 


— 


their progreſs through ſtill denſer and denſer part of 8 


atmoſphefe. ; Te bling 
For, "as they all tend toward the ſame point, vis. it rein we þ 
centre of the earth, the farther they fall, the more d idol, by 
litions will they make; and the more coalitions, the nt ound them 
2 wy OE 4 under the ſame ſurface ; Are ace winds 
increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſolidity as the £99 le 

= the more matter = the ſame ſurface, the leb fiche Dough — 

or reſiſtance there will be to the ſame matter. te French 

Thus, if the cold, the wind, c. happen wenn * or ſeven 
to precipitate the aſcending veſiculze, before they 4e 1. ; led la Cre 
at any conſiderable height ; the coalitions) bring ff 1 le has it, 
ſhort a deſcent, the drops will be p jy ſau: d Bregion 
thus is formed what we call dew. | = by Jup 
If the yapours prove more copiour, and riſe : lite M9 WWW to this 
we have a mift or fog. - 7 


A little higher Rill, and they produce a ſmall 79, . 
If they. neither meet with cold, nor wind enot cool 
or diflipate them; they form an heavy, 
which laſts ſometimes ſeveral weeks. .  _ 
Hence we may account for many of the phenoment 
always 4 yet 7 
b 4 pr 
nb 


f 
principle 


cipitation- is had in the. one. caſe, and is, vans 


and a warm a dry one; becauſe the 
other; 


are: orditarily moſt, rain about the equi 
the vapours ariſe more plentifully din 
as the earth becomes looſened from 
; and becauſe, as the ſun recedes fi 
tumn, the cold increaſing, the vapours thi 440m, 
3 g the ſummer heats, are now diſpat% al 
y all *. thick, cluſe ſky ſrarce ever rome het 


2 


: 
Fo] 


ol * a 4 $74. - 


: 


_— 


© 2 then oY equal diffuſed vapours muſt | ing the former at ** diſtance. Ames! naturaliſt we 
jeen firſt gear, and uses int ſeparate clouds, to- Þ read of lunar rainbotus, marine K c. 0 
firſt be : Jation of rain; & which means the reſt of the | The rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſetves, never appears but 
lay the is left open, and pervious to the rays of the | where it rains in the ſun-ſhine} and it may be tepreſented at- 
face of heaven | "(ie , by n water to fall in little drops, like 
fe oe: ee TN ts voy | 1 rough. which 1 ſbining, 7 a bow to a 
ER | or p between the ſun and the drops; eſpecially if 
7 foe oral quantity of rain that falle, and its "a dark body, .. gr. a black doth; be diſpoſed beyond the 
Ws i rei places at the ſame time, adi the fame Pla ' Yrops. 
Go 0 times, we we have ftore of obſervations, 1 Anton. de Dominis firſt accounted for the rise in 1611. 
1 of the French academy, the Philo. Franſ be explained at large how it was formed, by refraction and 
in the Thy Jos Tay not be unacceptable. reflexion of the ſun-beams in ſpherical drops of water; and 
Kc. Ng then, the rain falling yearly, its | depth,” at | confirmed his explications by experiments made with glaſs 
Up! nd as in the following table: Jilobes, Or. — of N * onny he was foll by 
medium, 1 | cartes, who mended and improved bn his account. But, 
ag of lun falling verh. e eee wed * — they were both | in the dark as to the true origin of colours, 
2 I cations are defective, and; in ſome things, erro- 
Townley, in Lancaſhire y "obſerved by Mr. Townley - - 19] — = 8 a — 8 the glories of the Newtonian dogtrine 
Upminſter, in E Am: 1 _ to ſupply and correct. 
Zurich; in Zwi by Dr. Schenchzet BER NS a RainBow.—Ts conceive the otigin of the bold 
i how, 1 what will befal rays of light coming from 
'$ 24 | 1 — e — and n 
1 Water, as we a drop of rain to 


n Suppoſe, then, ADK N (Tl. - 2 
We; | FP of tain, and the — EF, Bu. ( os 45 Key 

| t coming from the centre of he ſun ; which, by hn 
| OAT N we conceive/to be pa- 


| Now the ray BA, being the oui obe that falls perpendicu- 
vs Ba 1 1 . 
93”. 3 is eaſily inferred, that all the other rays will be to- 
f wards the perpendicular. See ReFR ACTION, I 
Thus the tay EF; and others actompanying it, wi 
aa] bn ftrait to- } yoo 6 hey rivets FL, they ko 
from F to K; where ſome of them, Nobebiy, eſcaping into 
dhe air, the' reſt ate reflected upon the line KN, ſo as to 
make the angles of incidence and reflexion equal: 
; Farther, as the ray K N, _ thoſe 1 it, - en 
obliquely upon the ſurface of lobule, they 
| — 2 2 COLIN 
icular an therefore, not 
es T. but will defle to P. 2 3 4 
Te may be here-odſeried, thar ſorne of the x rays, attiving-at 
N, do not paſs out into the air, but are a reſected e 
| where being refracted, like the reſt, they not proceed right = 
to Z; butz declining from the bree TV, ate carried 
to R; but ſince we here only regard the rays 25 they ma 
affe the eye placed a little below the drop „e. gr. at P, thoſe 
ee of eee, Gailendus || which deft from N 15 O, 6 for aße, NET | Lecanſs 
eee of 5'tloody rain in France, which terrified || they never come at the eye: On the contrary; it is to be 
re. obſerved, that there” are other rays, as 2, 3, and the like z 
; from a, ſort of butterflies, that flew about in which, being refleRed from 3 to 4, thenee to 5, and from 


umbe wr low rg rey eas ſuch red to * nerivs at the placed b 
e from-them ; from the dro — baildings, | 4 Nos 2, * 


x the outer ſurfaces of ſtones, c. r Thus much is obvious: but, to determine the uan- 
ol from thoſe walls only being tinged therewith that were tities of refraftion of each ray, there m ci he yn 
— — not thoſe in the ſtreets ; and the former only | by ſuch calculation it appears, chat the rays which full on the 
ere | quadrant A D, are continued in lines, like thoſs here drawn 
Meret adds, that it is moſt; evident the rains of wheat |; in thedroy ADEN wherein there are three things vary 
bt th eds of be dene by che © "conſid Firft, That the two refractions of the rays; 
Ce PR Fla fon inſtance of ſuch | in their ingreſs arid egreſs, are both the ſame way; ſo that the 
ran. from the country about || latter does not deſtroy the effect of che former: © Secondly, 

W. Cole; who, upon examining the drops, | e eee and thoſe 
be the ſeeds of f berries, blown down by adjoining to it, are the yr capable of affecting the 
from towers, churches, a walls, &c. | ſenſe, as being ſufficien e and contiguous, and' becauſe 
had deen leſt by birds, chief ar gd ng bv = . NTUNE err 

dis too far to have any ſenſible effect, at leaſt to produce - 
have a trad tuition of a vain any thing fo vivid as the colours of the bow.—Thirdly, That 
the ray NP has ſhade or darkneſs under it; ſor, ſince there | 
| ied rb comes out of tes. 1 thing 

as part were covered wi an opake . © e 

il in favour of Neptune, wanting darts, was aſ- add, that the ſame ray NP has darkneſs above it; 14 
de wich ſhower of theſe ſtones, which are ſeen "hw Hehe = a I eo Sent 

1 . nder account of their origin ſee under if there were none at all. | 
cle STONE, „ bar ar | have the ſame point of 
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Blody rains, Dr. Merret obſerves, eben "nothing ele 
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e Add to this,” that all the effeRuil 
Ram. See the adele Funuz % e K. . K 


which alone 
bent t fex-language, date all that tra of dr to-the | are effeciual aſter refraction, will: e 
the equator,” between 4 and 1 of la- of the circumference, and” be \refleBed thente de the 


'J and lying between the meri ian of Cape erde, and 
* of 1 
te eaſtermoſt iNands of the ſame name. 1 0 benen nenn calculations that tie + ONP,in- 
juded between che ray NP, ani che line ON drawn from 
de centre uf the ſun, which i the angie w whereby the rainbow 
FF OO II A LIE 
| the ſemodianieter"of — 30" 'The net! 
of determining it ſee hereafter; * ' - | F 
But ſinee, es'thoſe rays coming from the rehtre of the 
| ſun to the drop of water, there ate many more friim the ſe- 
F Sg, TE 
to be conſidered; eſpecially that from the upper- , 
©, | © mnoſt; and that fromthe loweſt Fre ul the ums body: m_— | 
Dr 1; ne rent ate << Y 
tro tt 1M ot ICT Wes 2007 Qs 
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kat 
bon Vertex of ſeyeral cones, formed by the ben l 
: Ne rays, with che Tine pf aſpeck. Now u be 
face of that whoſe angle at the vertex, or eye, ij h ki. 
and wherein the others are included. are thoſe drop, . 
of drops, which appear red; and in the ſ zu 
wh ſe an x e 8 purple dent to 
8 E the green, blue, &c, dt, f 
n ſeveral 1 of the R appear as. if le, 
Jao fo many circular boloured Taki, or arches, aue 


the ra: n 
This part of the folution Sir Tue New n ente 
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angles of 400 17, and 4 . And ſupbet 
h about theft cominon\fide-O Þ; with e 
OE and OF, they will deſcribe the bounds, or way 


| 755 N 7 10 942 F 
For, if EF be-drops placed adly-where' in the cg. 
| ' face deſcribed by-O E, OR land — — 
POE, or 40% 17", De angle in hh | 
moſt refrangible rays can, aſterireflexion, be refrides t. 
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* 
„ 10 minutes; / | 
| of the tus, an 8 ter by 16 minutes. FP. and, therefore, all the-drops-in-the line OB Be 
Thus, fie ABCDEF the path of 'the efficacious . the moſt 'Tays moſtcopiouſly'to theeyr, ates 
from the higheſt IN to che chen Fe the angle d ſtrike the ſenfes wich the deepeſt violer colour in a 

86 F becomes of about fiſty· one and forty- ſour mi- * n n <a. 
nutes. In like manner, fince GHIK LM is the way ef an |; in like maſher the ang SF Obbeing w thewp 
| effetual ray from the loweſt part of the uud do che eye, the [| Þ OF = 42%, ale ſhall be ide greateſt in which h. f 
angle 86 M becomes nearly fifty-rwo degrees, and ſixteen 1 rays cafter one reſexion dan emetzt out d te 
. mite; en ee Us 15th bea 2 21 | Fas of For ons io don maſt 5 
Since, then, we admit ſeyeral rays to. be effectual, .beſiges || rom tt 185 in te uns Or arne the fenſer it 
a wy * uy *have fand of the |; deepeſt red © 11 3 I 
ibed || And by gument, the rays which have interred 
degrees of tef ty; "{ball "come wen copiouy de 
fade. | FE, and Jo ſtrike the ſeriſes with thew 
1s, in the m EM 
— e 


Indice, blue, Frei yellow, of 
ted by the bie . lizh 
in inelme to 2 — — 
dif- || © And, fince the Ries O E, O F, may be fituated u m 
in che above · mentionetl conical furface ; wht in ſaid of it 
{3 e arr of theſe lines, —— mt 
| & and colouts throughout the ſuperficies. Thai 
| "the primary or inner bow formed.” 6 
Seco or cer RAINBOW: -A to the Tecondary, of ft 
bow, uſually ſurrounding the former, in ing, what 6 
would appear coloured, we excluded ſuch as lines dn 
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ſame way ; the eye, making angles a little greater than 42%, Z, tail 
3 fa upon; but not ſuch as: thould contain angles mal 
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red to viglet, will, Ar 1 
the ſecond bow bei b „5 
| breadth of the faſcia wil be 3”, 100%. And hence the diftance 
between the rivo will be found 89, 1 

In theſe-mealures the ſin is olil 9 MVP a point; likes: 
fore, as his diameter is really about'$6% ſo much muſt be add- 
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1673 the breadth of the 6 7 cia or bow, meaſured atroſs from 
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ed to the breadth of each 121 or bow, from ted to violet, 
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mary. ow, 20,1. that 
of the ſecondary bow, 13 „40% an Fre, interval be n the 
bows, 80, 25 whi dimenſiohs, deduced” by calculation, 


Bir Iſaac Newton aſſures us from his o obſetvatibns, agree 
very exactly with thoſe found by actual menſuration in the 


heavens. 


Particular henomena of the” Raine Re Fro this theory of 


the ramboto, all the ſari pi ph#notnend af it ate eafily de- 
duced: hence we ee why the iris is always' of the” fame 
"breadth; by reaſon the intermediate degrees of teffatigibilſty 
of the rays b een red and vldlet, which are its extreme do- 
lours, are always the ſame. 

Selene » Why it is more diſtincly terminated on che ne of 
the r. , than on that of the violet ? there wn no'Efficacious 


20" in "the ſpace adjoining to the red drops; f. tg. E ſpace ; 


een the bows; whence it termitiates abruptly ; ; Whereas, 
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emitted to the eye, which, though too feebl affect it 
n yet have chis effect, Nat they ſoften the Vert 
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it terminates. 
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and, as the popular phraſe has it, flies theſe who follow it; 

and follows hike that fly it 7 the 8 being diſpoſed 

ex a certain wile ih about the line of af which if t 

In different places : whence, alſo, it follows that ever) differ- 
ent ſpectatot ſces a different bo r. 

Four thy, Why che bo is ſometimes a 1 pottion of a 


circle, ſometimes a leſs? its magnitude ork ending on the 
er, or leſs, part of the ſurface of the cone; above the ſur- 
ce of the earth, at the time of its appearance; "and that part 


oblique to the ſurface of the earth; which 85 or ob- 
Iiquity, is greater as the ſun is gh * whence, i alſo, ch de bigher 
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- being low, 
fire of the defendants may the better reach the 
h 3 but yet they mutt be fo high, as not 
commanded by the covert way. | 

"i 24 civil architecture, for the ſpace left 

Il of a city and the next houſes. 
Romans call pomerium, wherein it was for- 
and where they planted rows of trees, for the 
and amuſe themſelves under. | 
e. a branch of a greater veſſel. 
cularly uſed for a branch of the ſubcu- 
under the muſcles of the ulna. 
branch of the ſame vein, running 
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Nause e 15 

ng 
denotes a 
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_ See the article R I 
MAGI *, RANCIDUS, denotes a fatty 
become rink, or muſty ; or that has contracted an ill ſmell 
by being kept cloſe. © * | 


1 4s partie arly anderſiood of old ruſty bacon. It 
9 Latin'rancidus, of rancte, to be rank. 


near the ANULA; 


MANDOM Hot, 2 det nde when the ele of a gun is 
Nee. Korizontal line, and is not deſigned to hot 
direfly, or point- blank. 4 + | 
The utmoſt randoar of any is about ten times as far as 
the bullet will 

when the 


fl 
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to the place where the ball firſt grazes. 
R RCE ring. See RE>1N-FORCED ring. Yy 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the line it 
deſcribes from the mouth of the piece to the point where it 


I be pi be laid in a line parallel to the horizon, it is 
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ng, the ſide of a work that runs ſtrait, without 
ſaic to range,” or run range. © 
or a place allotted a thing fuitably to its 


firſt rank on earth: in caval 
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every perſon is to obſerve his rank. - 
iſcipline, denotes a ſeries, or row of ſol- 
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or 
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| 2 ſpeaking, are ſolitary; Whagk yulore will fly 50 


2 Lin. lib. a. cap, 1. 
This offence is 


of his clergy. 
capital, even 


| conſent to marry 
ſttitution obtains, thou 
which 


23.6.5 


We find inſtantes of rants, even in out- ſevereſt poets, 
Such, 6. gr. is that in the beginning of Ben Johnſon's 
Catiline, where the particide, in ſpeaking to Rome, ſays, 74 


Plough up rocks, fleep at the Alps in du; and lave the Tyr- 
rhene waters into clouds, but I would reach thy bead! 


RANULA, or RanA, in medicine, a tumour under the 


tongue, which like-a 
or — 

The ranula ſub lingua, is ſometimes the ſame with what we 
popularly call being tongue. die: 4 defect which is uſually 
cauſed by a ſhort frænum not L the tongue to 
perform its proper motions.— Though, at other times, 


there is a I or, rather impoſtume under 
the tongue, which 


is the pr ra the Greeks 
called BxT ov, Pres hoes" 


This im me contains in a bag a matter that is ſome- 
times cedematous, at other times melicerous, ſcirrhous, black, 
or livid ; in which caſes the operation of cutting is danger- 
1. uſually grows to the magnitude of a bean or cheſnut. 


ligature hinders a child from ſpeaking, 


RANULARES, or RANINÆ venæ, in anatomy, two veins 


under the tohgue, ari from the external jugular, and 
running on either fide — medlana. Jus wa 
Theſe veins. are opened with good ſucceſs in quinz ies.— 
They take their denamination from a reſemblance of their 


fate to that of little frogs, called in Latin, ranule, becauſe 
never out of water. 


RAPACIOUS anima, in the general, are ſuch as live 


1 


Numratifts divide birds into rapacious, carnivorous, and frus 


The charafteriſtic notes of rapacions birds are, that they 
have a great head, and a ſhort neck ; hooked, ſtrong, and 
ſharp-pointed beak and talons, fitted- for tearing of fleſh 3 
ſtrong and brawny thighs, for ſtriking down their prey ; 
a broad thick. fleſhy tongue like that of man : 12 feathers 
in their train; and 24 flag-feathers in each wing. And the 
two ndices, or blind guts, are-always ver 

Rapacious bird have a membranous ftomach ; and not a 
muſculous one, or a gizzard, ſuch as birds have which live 


not in flocks; but, 63,” 


or On A SOmpany e. . 11 
APE, Rarrus, in law, a rauiſbing z or the having carnal 
knowlege of a woman by force, and againſt her will. If 


is] the woman conceives, the law eſteems it no rape; from an 


opinion, that ſhe cannot conceive, unleſs ſhe conſent. Coke 
in-the principal, and in his aiders, 
8 criminal is excluded from the b by” 


de raptu virginum, raviſhing is decreed 
the woman, being a maid, or widow, 
raviſher. In France, the civil law con- 
gh it was ſuſpended ſome time by 
By n 
| an ordonnance in 1639. the rape 
of -a- girl; or à boy, are put on the ſame bad Fleta 
obſerves, that by our law the complaint muſt be made 
within forty days, elſe the woman may not be heard, i. 
All carnal knowlege of a maid before ten years of 
age, is deemed by the law a rape. Stat: an. 8. Eliz. 


In BraQton's time, the raptor, or raviſper, was puniſhed with 
. the loſs of his eyes and teſticles, uia colorem ftupri induxe- 
runt. Inft. fol. 60. , . 1% 47 x 
The ilians make another kind of rape, called ſubornatio, 
| of ſubornation, or ſeduction; which is when a perſon 
5 r e 
and that by gentle means ; provided there be a conſiderabl 
diſparity in age or condition between the parties. In this 
ca father and mother intend their action reciprocally 
for the crimen reptus; or ſabornationis... 1 
The French laws make no difference between the rape of 
violence and that of - ſolicitation, ' or wag regen} i. > 
make both capital. This kind of rape our laws call raviſh- 
ment. \ 9 ER YL 
Rarn, of the foreſt; is a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by 
. This is mentioned in the laws of Henry I. as one of the 
- crimes r r heya, . 5 
Rar is alſo Cn or ſtalks of the cluſters 
5 Seel R . 
rape is in making vinegar ; - to hege | 
; four the wine: but it is firſt put into a place to four ie de⸗ 
˙ſore it be caſt into tha vinegar veſſel; to which end, profently 
+ after the vintage, it is carefully put up in barrels, le 92 
air, Otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled: there is 
no other way of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovergd, but 
to fill the veſſel, hereim it is contained, with wine or 
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RAPINE, Rara, in law.—To ue u thing in private 


| - . contend, that rarity is a new quality * e er W 


a bod is rehdered rere; that is, is to 
| (Sm, ORE tne inte, rn 


be Ide Cartefians deny any fuck! . „ Abe . 
1 | theyaro 
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_ ;cigle of elaſtichy, and 


: . than that of -a-repelling 10. 4 ; 
1 7 wher is panicles mutually fy or fare; of hackney -coachmen, chai 
from one anothe ny > 201 8 5 if amiga by aA of parimmers tet 
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| Rus Rap; is alſo, uſed for a part or diviſion of a cn. Mariotte eſtabliſhed this as a Principle, "ay 


+». 


ing us much. as a chat the 2 . or cpndenlation The 
836 rape is wad for a diviſion containing] follow the propor wa, of th the. .weights thy: 
" af hundreds. Thus Suſſex is divided into ſix rapes; wix. He it ö 
"thoſe of Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, evency, ce, ſuppoſi mercury 2 the level 4e 
- and: Haſtings: every one of which, bid, bei its hundreds, "el — 5a * w_ ches, e is the weight of the why : 
a caſtle, a en and foreſt, 1313 


. height of air are equiy u. 
1 e, lathe, or 2 or % of an inch of merc ſo tha ent ty 
"The like * in other counties ings, . — 0 Ti bo WE ae eee 


tting ſword, ſuch as thoſe worn by the common ſaldiers. | or any 
2 e wond formed from the French repre pure nn hh by mn ye 
par; ew, dere, to mite, or ſtrike. 
— Al aſe th tm. fo that imong 
them to take the rapier, is to enter in the army. | 
denotes (all . found ; which wil l 
8 from = . — te Gon whereof will er 


ſword. 


— 


Foot conſequence, a certain pur 


ht of a mountain, at & viel top 


againſt the owner's will, is properly theft ; .dut to'taks it 


or by violence, is raþivd or r 755 
d Tieres a e 1 * 0 3 
RAPSODY. 425 3 Po for” * tubing mountains, * nee the ar fg, 


RAPTU. bre ; reall 
away an heir, holdin ſocage j' of which there are two ay 
_- forts; pen ny Fe is married, the other when "Dot. 


ns: 1 
» RARBE IENTIA 
dies which 1 I. 


See RAyISHMENT. 
RAPTURE, Ravrvuaa;' an ecftafy, or timſport of rind 
See Exr Aer, ExnTHUSIASM, RHAPSODY, Se. 
1 in phyſics,. - denotes «' Ll, nt" Whey peri, 
whoſe parts AAP 7 Fee Riots 

and which contains but little matter under a * deat of 


Ta i oppoſed: — T e 2 
0 I this Rinds to den 2 _ dt ' At, is t curtin, or bed 
Corpuferlss phos vis. 822 . Gaffen- RE . rer W oF = e 


Newtomians, Ac. aſſert thut bodies are rarrr =o | 


than others in virtue of à greater of vai 
2 


7 confiſts in a' — "miteria|* 
Ned e the pores. faſt e eee "Browns _-_ . fer, 


I 


e 


1 without hy ee, c= 33 
RAREFACTION, RKAAATAcT10, in phyies, the aft where. | 


SHE 


WIFE 


2 ws 
Nen bom 
dlatation. 


'other cauſes G | 


: * 
+ - 34 


- extenſion, with . them, conſtituting the eff 


| ene 
"obliged to Bold all — equally |, 
e Ayo: in f 


* is by rurgſadliam that. 5 


wa are ne Na 
long ngo, by meals of an intenſe heut, ,; 


N * 13 1 * 9 . 4 % < F& + 
+ % 4 FH a = . © _ © 1 MST 2. 1477 . 
* * - „ = 
rarefe of common ab, 
- : — 


without previous dn; 64183 .- "2d"; | 
-bat if it be compreſſed, e 1 rats uf ;iviereſt, GS by law Fug 
n e ee is 5 per cent. The rate. of. integeſt in Italy, is 2 * 
: 8 6. In France 3. Ia Spain 20. In 4 
Buch an-immenſe ru SieTaxc Newton Docs is lh 12 — 5 eee of e 


o land. 


„rt te, bo r is moch more consider: 
ahle in air than in other bodies, 2 be 


= 1 — | i 
aach other with the 
xe the moſt firm 


4 * 
«4 
„ 


f — — —— trat a ſhi 
. = 71 hee bude, 5's 


1 . 


MAT 
2 —_— 
old * a 1 


accbunted- by the length and breadth of 


is uſually 
The decks + 
and the we has its 
4 fot RATE 41 440 30 


The 
carries. There are ſi rater: 
un · deck from 


1484 e 0 
7 feet broad ; they contain from 871 to 

tom 37. $0: 42-feet ; | | 
, from 389 to 476 men, and from 64 to 80 


= 
Ss » 


I SIN 
| | are in length on the gun-deck from 0 14 
— * 29 to 38 broad; they contain from 448 to 


226 to 3% men, and from 48 to 60 


189 to 174 
broad ; it contains from 


bete weir gun · decks from 133 to 169 feet, | 
46- broad ; they contain from 1086 to | 
from 5g to 640 men, and from 84 to | 


their gun-decks from 140 to 138 feet in | 


——2V — —— — — — _— — . ——. ˙ DA * 


N 


number of tons, and · the number of men 


” - + . 


B. If two other quantities, C, D, have the ſame ratio to one 
another that A and B have, i. b. be triple one another; this 
ſameneſs of ratio conſtitutes þrojortion : and the four quanti- 


op A * ::C: 4 in er or proportional to one 
So that ratio exiſts between two terms z proportion requires 


. 
. 


There is a twofold compariſon of numbers: by the firſt, we 
hnd how much they differ, i. e. by how many units the ante- 
cedent exceeds, or comes ſhort of, the conſequent. 

is difference is called, the arithmetical.retio, or exponent 
of the arithmetical relation or habitude of the two numbers. 
Thus, if 5 and 7 be compared, their arithmetical ratio is a2. 


By the 


ie ſecond compariſon, we find how oft the antecedent 


contains, or is contained in, the conſequent; i. e. as before, 


what part of the greater is equal to the leſs,  .. 
This ratio, being common to all quantity, may be called ra- 
10 in the general, or by way of eminence: but it is uſually 


hit 915 dam, carry called geometrical ratio; becauſe e in geomet 
N 574 FI 2; Li | ” 1 . xpreſled, in „ b 4 
* Rates have their gun. decks from 100 to 120 feet long, line, though it cannot be expreſſed by any number. * 
% "od dum 24.20: 33 broad z they contain from 2.59 to 542 | Wolfius better diſtinguiſhes ratio, with regard to quantity-in 
pd carry from 145 to 190 men, and from 26 to 44 | the general, into rational and irrational. 
A pu Þ 17, PT ee ht on Rational RAT10 is that which is as one rational number to an- 
| bave their gun: 7 to gs » | Other ; c. gr. as ZtO 4. N wy | 
— qty oY 29 broad 5 they contain from 152 to | /rratienal RA r 10 is that which cannot be expreſſed by rational 
* 26 bang carry from: 59 to 170 men, and from 26 to 24 numb F 
W he W's ö e ee ae, Supp e, for an illuſtration, two quantities, A and B; and let 
* Ju The new - built ſhips are much larger, as well as better, A be leſs than B. If A be ſubtracted as often as it can be, from 
8 dun the old ces of the amo rates whence the duuble num- B, e. gr. five times, there will either be left hothing, or ſome- 
e hers all » the larger of which expreſs the proportions of thing. In the former caſe, A will be to B, as 1 to 5; that is, 
bs the ſhips, an the leſa thoſe of the old ones. For the | A is contained in B five times 


nuniber of ench rm in the. Engliſh fleet ; free Navy, 
BATEEN, or RATTEN, in commerce, a thick woollen ſtuff, 
quilled; woven an 2 loom with four treddles, like ſerges, and 
Eren e, N 
There ate ſome rotaus dreſſed and pte pat ed like cloths; others 
bf: fmply in the hair; and others where the hair, or knap, is 


unn Wah (4 03 $4 A 991 
Bumi ire chicfly manuſafutred, in Franer, Holland, and 
uf and are moſtly uſed in linings. 

frize is a 


um half linen, balf woollen. : 44 * 4 4 2155 N. 
UTIFICATION, RATIFICATIO, an act, approving of, and 
confraing; ſomething done by anather, in our. name. | 
8 is never ſecure till the princes have ratified | 


* ITC 


2 procurator, agent, factor, c. a ratification is frequently ne- 
eellury 6 the part of bis 5 1 2 „ : 934 of 
\TIFICATION is particularly uſed, in 


irmation of-aiclerk ney gram ce,” prebend, c. formerly 
bim dy the biſhop, cl whete the right of patronage is 


* 
* = 


to be in the King. | wo ab 40G; 
ATIFICATION is alſo uſed for an act confirming ſomething 
8 3 5 Fe 23 'v 

| . A © of an , if | . . it F 
0 ivalent to A l. rennen iT , TYLE "yp "$57 

G. See the article Ratring, 1 

1 RxAsox, in arithmetic and that telation 


— — quantity of anotfier, without the inter wenn of any 
"II 7 : : l ! Wine 1 * Seer N Ts. g 2 > Ys 
The ho 


another, to ſee what mm de it has in compari iſon of that 
*her Me magnitude this quaneity is found to have in com- 


. 

x lefeRive ; there being” other relations ef maghiti 
$15 ys ye ane ot lache in che nm 2 
net i 2 49 that ef "this rightfine,”to the ſins of thie-comple- 
Hobbes onometry. ttt 11203, et 


exvoured te-therhd Buthjd's Gefiniition' of rand, but 
jr fin defining i; 6 he oc relation 
Ay =. magnitude, his" de gon has not 'only the 
kind-of el ub Lend . In Bot deveritiinitg the pattreut 
preſs the kin of; bur ir bas this farther; that it does not ex- 
another {nd of magnitudes which may bave x rie t one 
oy b cel confoilndet] with proportion N yet opg 
„ ͤ OT OIL DONS 00 
tion uintity A be triple the quantity B; the re- 
d AwB, 1. 6. of 3 50 1, is called the ratio of A to 


* 
* 


ſort of coarſe rateen; and the drugget 1 - 1.4 
; | — | thediviſfion 


- wir ; 2 ICE n 


2 * © 7 1 4 # & - , 
' : 
our laws, for the con- 


: 
, 
| 
1 
, 


1} 


[ 


a . 


If the ue 
. z talled duple; if 3, triple, c. In the ſecond caſe, if the ex- 
pon de z, che ratio' is called ſubJuple ; if 3, ſubtriple, 
r | $ $2423. 36 1065552 4 


1 or Azz B. The ratio here, 


_ therefore, is rational. b 


In the latter caſe, either there is ſome part, which, being ſub- 


tracted certain times from A, e. gr. three times, and ike v iſe 
from B, e. gr. 


7 times, leaves nothing; or there is no ſuch 
part: if the former, A will be to B as 3 to , or AS AE; 


and therefore the ratia, rational, If the latter, the ratio off 
Atto B, i. e. what part A is of B, cannot be expreſſed by ra- 


tional numbets;; not any 
infinite approaching 
'Theexpon 


other way than either dy lines, or by 


ſeries. - 


conſequent 


the ratio thus 


be unity, the antecedent 
. 


| itl t the i | r * of a 
'to the other, or unequal: hence, 
3 f . ud 0 . 
f the ratio be unequal, either the lefs is referred 
to the greater, or the greater to the leſs: that is, either the 
leſs to the greater, as 4 part to the whole ; or the to 


the leſs is contained in the greater, or How 


the greater contains the leis; i. e. to what part of the 
"nes is-equall, Trot? 22500 939 
80 ratio which the term has to'the leſs; 7. gr, 6 to 


3, is called the ratio of | the greater iniguality : the ratio which 


thelefs term has to the „. gr. 3 to G, i called the vai 

of the leſſer ineguali. 141 1 

Thie ratio s to quantity in the general, or is admitted 
of by all kinds of s, difcrete or continued, commen- 
ſurable or incommenſurable : but diſcrete quantity, or number, 
does like wiſe admit of -andther Taj. 


| | aliquot part of the greater, 
the ratio of the greater inequality is ſaid to be multiplex, mul- 
- tiple;* and the ratio of the lefs incquality,,fubmulciple.. 
| Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 2, the ratio 


E. gr. 6 to 2 is in attiple ratio; becauſe 6 containg two thrice. 
— NIH 90D in a ſubtriple ratio 3 becauſe 2 is the 
I che greater term contain the lefs once, and over and above 
an aliquot part of the ſame; the ratio of the greater i: 
is called ſuperparticularts, and the ratio of the leſs ſubſuper- 
' Particularly; inthe firſt caſe, if the exponent be 74, it is called 
-fefqniahterate ; "if 35, ſeſqnitertial,” &c, . In the other; if the 
r 


r 
TY 7 8. 1 +4 we? id 5 , wiegs yo ls 7 e 9 


It the'greater term contain the leſs once; und over and above 


| ſeveral aliquot parts ; the ratio of the greater inequ is 
ee, Gat of eee 
} NGO: in the former caſe, if the exponent, be ty, the 
; ratio is « ſuperbiparttens tertias 3 if the exponent be 14, 


1 . 
6 © 


© ſuper 
+ "Fs 


— —y_— 
$.4-% 


1 * 
R A T 


5 if dripartiens ſeptimas, are alſo ſimilar to ime neden; ad thoſe 
it e ebony Gn ai, 


 ſubſuperbidartiens i tertias if 5, ſubſupertr: pertient quartas z if 8 If A:B=C:Dy; then, inverſly, B: 'A> 
» ſubfuperqua ens ſeptimas. 12 4 
Thir ; Similar parts P and.p have the ſame rat, 


. the rati⸗ to 3 wherb; lens tertias ; that of 3 | 
eee 7 Tu 13 and if the wholes haye the fame pain de, — 
\ the greater term contain the leſs ſeveral times, and, beſides, | fimilar. 
4. quota part of the fame ;' the ratio of the greater inequa- | Fourthly, If A:B=C: my ot, aha ee 
iy i calld multiple N and the ratio of the | D. And hence, if B = D': =C; hence, alſo, if © > 
. iplex ſi 8 | SCD; ud A: FSC: Gy eee ge. A:} 
7 the former caſe, arms 07 +5 andrea | G. Hence, again, if A_: g= CG: DzadF:AzG =D; 
is called dupla ſeſywialtera ; if 332 # tripla he 8 ; weſhall have F: B= Gb. | 
the latter 2 the the exponent be 7, the ratio is called fab- ' Fifthly, Tbok things which have the ſame rats oth. 
_— fubſeſyuialtera ; if 11, fubtripla ſubſe eſquiquarta, or equal things, are equal; and vice verſa, lane, 
| | .  Sixthly, If you — an ——— as A and B, 
1 2. the ratio of 16 to 5 is triple ſeſquiquints 3 that of 4 to | r products D and E will 
. | N £:8 ſubſeſquiquarta. each other as A and B. 
| | _— Lo „If the term contain the leſs ſeveral times, and ſe-  Seventbly, If you divide any . Arnd B, by te 
veral aliquot parts thereof beſides; the ratio of the greater in · ſame or equal quantities; erb nt 
— 4 — 2 Nr the leſs ine-¶ other as A and B. 
| ene The exponent of a compound ratie is equi to tl 
in the former caſe, "if the exponent re fe \ , fatum of the exponents of the ſimple ratis's. 
tr _ 


partiens tertias ; . 35, ' Ninthly, If you divide either the antecedents or 

2 — &c. in the latter caſe, ; queints of: Sckitar ratio, A: B, and C: D D, by tek 

exponent be 4% the ratio is called ſubdupla 5 in the former caſe, the quotients F and G vil hn th fn 
tiens tertias ; hemmen ratio to the conſequents B and D; in the latter, the 

ry Ps dents A and B will have the ſame raſh to the erg 

ee N K. 

| ipartiess tertias. * , 7 „If there be ſeveral quantities in the fame coninuy 

a rat's the names] ratios 5 C, B, E, Ce. the firſt A, is to the third C, in 16. 

the modern | Plicate ratios; to the fourth B, in a triplicate; to the filth E, u 

of thay 1 terms of the r rr &c. ratio of the ratio of the firſt A, to theſe 


ſuch as converſe with the antient | - - Eleventhly, IF there be any ſeries of quantities in the lan- 

authors. 4 tio, A, B, C, D, E, F, St. the ratio of the fir A, to the hit 

| 2222 Qt he expoetents dencvlonte thererl'r6f EN compounded of the intermediate rati's Ar f. B:C, 
1 inequality, both in deed and name; but the ratie's "of D, D: E, E: F, . 

of W leſs inequality, only in deed, not in name: but it is] Tus thy, Ratio's compounded of ratio's, whereof each i 

exſy finding the name in theſe, if you divide the denominator to each other, are equal among themſelves, - Thu the 

t by the numerator. - ratio 90: 3 = 960: 7 — of 6:3=4: 24 

: ; Ze then 5:8 = 14; whence it ap 3 V9 = 12 and : 

J or other 


iens qu a properties kater or eh ratio fee Pro 

names of . ratios, nobody ver attempted [Raton 3 0 1. 
Ar 10, in our writeis, is uſed for a judgment gra 

— r _ = 


—— 


—— 


ATIONAL 
TIONAL 


repel ee ben i. e. ö Hence, re ad rationem to Ce one to appear in jeh. 
of irrationsl ratiy's 2 e >>, 1 See Rx azon of ft, 1 


DE emu Emu RAT10 vid. See the Vicrus. 
it contains of its conſequent, ſo RATIO NATION, the act of reaſoning. Fre liner 
" oh, erfuch yer ef ths nent docs the anitecedent| Ido. 
of che other ratio contain: or, \as the antecedent of the RATION #; Rag Fee, — pittagee or pres 
one d contained in is want garden 09:27 Fr tionof ammunition, bread, drink; or forage, — 
1 Gate for hs daily ſubſiſtence. 


ON Bas Cw D; ten will A: S2 
former of the uſual]. © Some write the wood vec nd bart ie om the fu 
'; 2 7 In ave 
| parts they call it a r-a/en, 1803 


| The bas hve rt of ay ad ot . — 
aut to 


LEES. . 1 1 


RACTER. F S Thee rations of bread are regulated e 
Tuo cual ratie's, e. gr. B:C=D: Nee 0 ration of e e ene e of bread jr. 
1 2 ſerved, do conſtitute a of two unequal ratio i, e. gr. The officers have ſeveral-rations, according to then 


A: B Aude: D, ve call A: B the eater, if AB JC: D; and the number of attendants that they are obliged io 
on the contrary, we call C: D che defer,” if C: D: Ih Whonyhs codon irnugiventpd on ooxaboms of, yes 
Br a ration. Y 
| | Hengs,we expreſs a greater and leb ratio Ums: Er. 60 The ſhip's crews have alſo their ration or alone s 
— hn £104 for, o: $(=2) 3.52.4 44 i 
3 Sq 6 has 2 leſs ratio than 4 to 5; for AL.] The uſual ration at The SIN among the Portuptb 
e up of two, or mock other fert, Ec. is, a pound and half iſco; «pint of ee 
FFB 1 „ per day; ne 
to the factum of their conſequents to72isinaj pounds of ſalt meat, with ſome on 
— | K / N expenſe, reaſonable expences. The comma 
wpli- | | as well as the, proQtors of the bath 
e 3 if 'f four, quadraphicatz | © , were antiently allowed rationsbiles « 40 
it be compoſed of ſeveral conſidering the prices of 
| . ' ſhall judge meet to i on the people to pay for 
| _ - ' ſiſtence of their repreſentatives. ' 1 
„FCC This, in the zyth of Edward II. was bed 0 gg 
as the antecedent of another is to its conſequent ;| * for knights, and 5 for, burgeſſes: bene ah 
| — in this caſe, holding alternately in teſpect] a day for ts, and 2 ſhillings for burgeſſea ; wb 
een re chen deemed an ample retribution, both for * 
r FA: {B:: C: Dy then, aleraately, e. bour, attendance, negleft of their own afin, G. 
| B: _ LIAMENT-.. 
| Ordinete R410 is that whercn the antecdert of the fir ratio RATIONABILI por: „ Jendrndes 'a writ which lies for fe 2 8 5 
— ce, e e againſt 1 ber buſband, denying 


ying 
{| part of ber byiband's goods, after debt and a er 
lee e ee \ ks Th, wp 
* —— IG oy to the fame third] neherbert 1 5 5 _ 1555 e 
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FE 


and, the 
, be divided into three 

is to have one, his children a ſe- 
ators: a third; adding, that this writ 
2 Sc. as the wife. — But it 


rer the 


2 Sce REASON, | 
able. See the article FABLE, 


1200 
RATIONAL fe 


RATIONAL — or broken number, is that . to ſome 


or parts See FRACTION» 
, _— or — is chat whoſe plane is conceived to 
pal the centre of the earth; and which therefore di- 
vides the into two equal portions, or hemiſpheres. See 
120M. 

neck the rational horizon, becauſe only conceived by the 

; in oppoſition to the ſenſible or apparent ho- 

rizon, which is viſible to the eye. 

Nene integer, or whole number, is that whereof 
unity is an aliquot part. See Nuns, and AL1quoT 


Fug Poe mixt aka is' that 
tr oe Bent and . num- 


Oe ln defined by being to one another 
2 one rational number to another. ”7 


Aion has ſome aliquot part common with unity: in thin 
therefore, that are as a rational to a rational number, either the 
one is an aliquot part of the other, or there is ſome common 
aliquot part of both: therefore they are commenſurable. 
Hence, 5 rational number be divided by a rational, the 
quotient is always a rational. 


£60ds of — 


the cuſtom of the country makes 
i See Re 
LI t. ECro. 
Lo RATIONABL 2 is a writ that lies where two lords 
RA , for him that finds his waſte 


a 


For unity is an aliquot part of a rational number; and a fra- | 


RAY 


tot lines which mate the ladder fteps; 2 
and : hence called the ratlings of 
RATTEN. See the article RATEEN. 


RATTLE among the antients, a muſical infirument, called by 
the Romans crepitaculum. 
Mr. Malcolm takes the tintinnabulum; inen, and 
— to have been only ſo many different kinds of rat- 
let 
The invention of the rattle is aſcribed to the famous mathema- 
tician Archytas ; z whence Ariſtotle calls it, Au TAaT< ng 
Archytas's rattle —Diogenianus adds the on of the in- 
vention; viz, that Archytas having children, he contrived 
inſtrument to prevent their tumbling over things about 
the houſe. So that, how much ſoever ſome inſfruments 
r 
r its 


in the middle of a curtin. 
RAVxIIx is now a detached work, compoſed only of two 
faces, which make a ſaliant angle, without any flanks ; and 
raiſed before the curtin on the counterſcarp of the place. 
A ravzlin is a trian work reſembling the point of a ba- 
ſtion, with the s cut off.—See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 21. lit. 
fil. Its uſe before a curtin is, to cover the oppoſite flanks of 
the two next baſtions. It is uſed atfo to cover a bridge or a 
r- and is always placed without the moat. * _ 
t the engineers call a ravelin, the ſoldiers generally call 
a demi-lune; or half-moon. 
Thete are alſo double ravelins, which ſerve to defend each 
other.— They are ſaid to be double when they are joined by a 
curtin. 
RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an unlawful Nr either 
a woman, or an heir in ward. 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as RY 
RAVISHMENT de gard, is a:writ which antiently lay for the 
898 him who took from him the body of his 
wank". 
RAW hide. See the article Hips. | 
AW filk. See the article 81I &. 
AY, Raprvs, in optics, a beam or line of 


ATIOSAL phyſicians. See PHYSICIAN. | 


TIONAL quantity, or number, a quantity or wumber commen- 
furable to unity. 


Suppoling any quantity to be 1, there are infinite other quan- 


— in power: theſs Euclid calls rational guantitien. 
The reſt, that are incommenſurable to I, he calls irrational 
fuantitzes,, or r ſurds. | 

ATIONAL ratis is a ratio whoſe terms are rational ies; 
— 911 is as one nnn eder 6, 
Ide of a rational ratio A 

moms _— 1 rational quanfity. 


TION E, a ſolution account of the of ſom 
= way ot prineiples e 


l RINCIPLE, ——— Sc. Hence, | 
TINALE is allo the title of forenl books The moſt con- 


de is the rationale of divine affices, by Guil. Durandus, 3 
d ſchool- -divine, ! bhp of Mende finiſhed in 1286. 
— tells as. | | 


RR alſo denotes an antient ſacerdotal . worn 
bigh-prieft under the old law; and called by the He- 

rm 2 by the Greeks 2. N by the Latins 
— A. orale; and, by the Engliſh tranſlators, 


8 of embroidered ftuF worn on the 
8 2 a ſpan ſquare. Du Cange deſcribes it as a double 
an four colours, interwoven with gold, and ſet with 
Sar rs ſtones in four rows, whereon were en way 
5 of the twelve tribes, and faſtened to the ſhoulder b 

ains hd two hooks of gold. — The form of the rational 
— by God himſelf, Exod. XXVII. 
; "VALE appears alſo to 
Pak under the new law. 
l m ; ſome ＋ have it 
[ ts be only 
N 


have been antiently wotn by the 

— But authors are in doubt about 

reſemble that of the Jews ; others 

the pallium. See PALLIUM. 

ng an office mentioned in ſeveral" antient in- 
nde, f 


, in te life of Alex. Severus, uſes rational as 
et, e ene. 18 5. 

were intendants eee 

* — Son. Lampridius pretends they were firſt 

Severus, it ace en 


4 


ee anide EW. bh 


8 
* ao, the article 1 


ft e . RONT1S. 


or, as the < 
You Il. Ne 129, Ces call de, RATLINS 3 


jo: alone, he calls a ray 


ypotheſis, phznomenon, or the like. Seen 


du, ſome whereof are commenſurable to it, either Gmp)y, | 


the bons of the forehead," otherwiſe | 


12 = 


Sit laat Newton defines rays to be the leaſt parts of light, 


| pagated from a radiant point, through an 


whether ſucceffive in the ſame line, or cotemporary in ſeveral - 


ines. 

For, that light conſiſts of parts of both kinds, appears hence, 

that one may ſtop what comes this moment'in any point, and 

let paſs that which comes the next z and again, one may flop 

| what comes in this point, and let paſs that in the next.——Now, 

the leaſt light, or put 5+ which may be thus topped 

t 

Tf che part of ary light do all lie irait between the radiant 
e, the han, xy to be dire: the laws and pro- 
whereof make the ſubject of optics. 


ages the ray is ſaid to be refracted. 
. ike on the ſurface of any body, n 


is ſaid to be refle 2 
on 


aed. 
In each caſe, the ray, as it falls either directly eye, or 
reflexion, or of reſraction, is al be &. 


on the point of 
cident. 


n if ſeveral rays be 
ET Tots Top „ they are called parallel 
If they <a lily kind en) yay 


2 \contincaly regeing from each other, they are 


— 


e e er. 
It is from the circumſtances of rays, that the ſeveral kinds 
of bodies are difti in optics, A body, e. gr. that 


diffuſes its own light, or emits'rays of its owns is called = 
lucid, or luminous x 

If it only reflect rays which it receives from another, it is 
—_ an ilammated body. 


te body. © 


radiates, 4 . 3 u 
— Hence, no body mſlitsy wy * 


NN by means of ee trons s ee Page 4e 
Aud. . to the" of that they become viſible, 


. — er 


RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently a flat baſtion, placed | 


By cf rem be wean owe of tc direction, or bent intheir | 


from the radiant 


it only tranſmit "rays it" is" called 4 tranſparent 
8 en refuſe them ne: it's called an . 
unleſs it be either | 


c 


F ce — are called 
ual rays. 
1 ci, we find that any of an object is ſeen n | 
es to which 4 ri 3 
t it is allowed, ean be ſeen without light ; there- 
e point of an diffuſes innumerable rays every _ 


RAY 


| e lines may be drawn to the 
3 . the cryſtalline, very ſmall, 
iſti 


And Jaſtly, from other eee 
with it the and that 
the ſeveral, rays emitted from the ſame point are again 


e by the cryſtalline, and thus thrown on 


_ It, iv. the ſpiffitude or cloſeneſs of the rays emitted from a lu- 
minous body, that conſtitutes the intenſeneſs of the light. 
r 
+ WAY. elfect, a rpendic ray, it wi more 
» OY Sin dn rele of-the witals thib to 
the ſine of the angle of obliquity (as follows from the laws of 
- Peruſe, 2, ndicular ray will affect Gr oye more vi- 
| ea the e e an ue dn al, the m 
t rays » w 
be as the Anion; if ll the intenſe- 
— will be as he ſpiſſitude. If bath differ, the intenſeneſs 
S pended of he SleuRion che $i 


ents A, if light be propagated. in parallel rays. through 
7 x rg mem i in wil ot be rated wy 


. 1f fight be ropagated in diver rays throu 
; 2 — its intenſity — in 4 . 
g of nnn, 


e be be propagated in converging rays through 
Cifing wed jum ; its intenſity will Ee 
83 the diſtances from the poiot of concourſe, yeci- 


Fan, If EEE of an ilunminated plane be EAA 


er as 1 to 2000000, it is the ſame 


thing as if the gays ſtruck upon it : and hence, ſince 
te diameter ameter of te pp of the eye, when largeſt, ſcarce 
© exceetls 4 of an inch; the rays will Tal upon it parallel, as to 


- ſenſe, at the diſtance of 3860 Engliſh feet, which nenn 6 
furlon See LIGHT. 


The of concave lenſes, and convex mirrours, is aan, 


f % 2 5 


| — — 
is probably from the difcrent ebene, that the other 


ality,.a 


Ne at leaſt it that thoſe 

Airman ene are oe 7 12 
Thus, from the different ſenſations the btb ad. 
. er ee 


Tbe effeR of the prifm is to ſeparate and ſort the different | 


Kinds of rays, which come blended promiſcuouſly from the 
ſun; and to throm each kind by. itſelf, according to its 
Y —_—_— N e 79 1 J l 


; 1 y obſervation and j Sir 
ewton may. have many more: particu- 
„ a power of being i infleQed, or bent, by y the aBtion/of 
diſtant bodies; and thoſe rays which differ in refrangibility, 
.conceives likewiſe to differ in this flexibility.” 
by the edges and ſides of bodies, de conceiyes that 
1 be bent ſeveral times backwards and forwards,| 
with a motion like that of an eel ; and that thoſe res which 
appear to fall on bodies, n 3 
arrive at the bodies. And adds, that they ma R 
| refltd, nd ace, all by the ame principle ating in dif} 


i 


N wen , 
do not the ray va cd batioen of the excite} , 
tions in the retina; which, being propagated K 


| Fee and do 
not ſeveral ſorts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral 
Which - excite ſenſations. of ſeveral. colours, much after the 
manner as the vibrations of the air, n 
PN 
not the moſt refrangible'rays_excite the 
TFF 
ible, the largeſt, to make a ſenſation of a deep 
inte kinds of rays, down -oel if 
s ſenſations of the interchediate 


A 
V 3&9 T4 1 4 


| the 
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: 


* 
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1 
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REA 
Apin hve ao he op s of light ſeveral ſides 
It is certain we find 


enduel y 
find, m. 


| endied wa 
"Tl, 
With thy 
Lafth, are not the rayi of light very mall bodies 
ſhining ſubſtances ? Dit fog 


Such bodies may have all the conditions of light: 1 
- that action and re- action between tranſ parent hey 
t, which which very much reſembles the — fore 1 
othing more is required for the prod 
Leere — 
but that the rays of light. be bodies of different 
leaſt of which may make violet, the weakeſt and dukes 
the colours, and be the moſt eaſily diverted by 8 
faces 7 its a mr nu ow hronger reſt 
bigger and bigger, ma e the and 
lours, blue, green, — and red ade 
Nor is any thin more requiſite for the putting of 


into fits of ea reflexion, and eaſy tranſmiſſes, wy 
they be ſmall bodies, which, by attraction, aha 


force, excite vibrations in 'the bodies which 
vibrations, being ſwifter — the rays, overtakethen ix 
ceſſively, and — them ſo as by degrees to increaſe and 
diminih their velocity, and thereby put them into thoſe fy, 
Laſtly, the unufuzl refra in of iſland cryſtal 

the unuſua on o looks 
as if it were performed by ſome attractive nite lit 
certain ſides both of the rays, and af the 
Common RAx, in optics, is ſometimes uſed for a right Ine dm 
from the point of concourſe of the two optical axes, 


they act upon; » 


the middle of the right line which paſſes through — 
the centres of the enn een 
Lone of Hare | Cone. 
election Ars. x DEFL£CT10y, 
ee of cn Rays. * See ; == 
— RAT. Or ric. 
Reflexibili of. the Rays: SeeREFLEXIBILITY. 
2 AY, in perſpective, is the perpendicular diſinele 
tween the eye and the e e, as ſome alt 


js See P 7 4 
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RE, in grammar, c. an inſeparable” particle, or prepolitan 
added to the beginning of words, . double, cio 
wiſe modify their meahing. 
The moditicative re was firſt introduced by the Latim, from 
whom it is borrowed into moſt of the modern tote; 
Priſcian derives it from retro, backwards; others rather die 
retro from re ; others derive re from the 'Greek ja ufig 
2 I'flow. 
effect of the re in various: uſually it ſignifies gui w. 
um, ara; a8 in re. joyn, re- ſign, re-ſume, re-oodrle, . 
d, recite, unn 3 . compare, 

4 rein Oc. 11 

Sometimes it ſtands for —— em againſt; a wess 
: re-cumbent; re-cline, Se. N 
Jometimes for 2 ſuper, over, as in re-dundat; l 

times for nf, lunga, far, as in re- moving, G 
RE, in muſic. Sete erich Nors.' 
REV in matters of moneys.” See the article Ree.” 
REACH, in che ſea-lan the diſtance betweet 90 

ints of land that lie in arigh ht line one from another. a 
ACTION, in 22 action whereby be 

upon, returns the en by 2 a reciprocal one wh f. 


The Perberde 40 re-aftion to be that _ 
1 returns upon the agent, by means of hams uf 

8 that received therefrom, in the ane 
1 t acted, and at the ſume time -u 
while it 38.1 


„ „ „ 


Nang 


— 


1 


: 


by the fire, does, at the line ung g 


1. Lane — 
nature 1 and it was m e 


- » OMINME. iur. f 
But 3 of the ations: vag not known: WY 
mas; etablithed, it as one of the laws of MH 
7 Wy re-a0710n are equal dnd'contrary; of that 


2 2. FRI bodies, ſtriking one aging de 


but in contrary directions; or, in wy” 


aQtion and perlen of bodies one 

ced equal changes in each; be 

2 towards dieAly connary pat of 
nh of beer, | 

323810 * 2) Th rene = p 


N 3 5 


. — 
- 


11 A 


FS 


ob. E. 


- 


* 


8 


1 


—_ = 


Thu whatever body preſſes 


3 
fled or drawn 


the horſe towards the ſtone, and 


its own proper 
from the 7 

preſſion.” oduced equal changes, not indeed of the 

ons are produced equal changes, no 

1 of . bodies that is (of ſuch bodies 
as have no impediment any other way); for the changes of 
their velocities, being made towards contrary parts (becauſe 
the motions are equally changed), are reciprocally proportional 
to the bodies themſelves... . 

Some of the ſchool-philoſophers deny any ſuch thing as 
reaction, properly. ſo called, at all ;- urging, that action ariſes 
only from the ratio of the greater inequality; that is, we are 
only to account for action the exceſs of action, or what 
the agent does more-than is returned by the patient. But 
the equality between action and re- action, ſets aſide this ex- 


READINGS, in criticiſm.—Varieus READINGS, varie 
lefimes, are the different manners of reading the text of au- 

dom in antient manuſcripts; where a diverſity has ariſen 

ſtom the corruption of time, or the ignorance of copiſts. 
A great part of the buſineſs of the critics lies in ſetling the 
readings, dy confronting the various readings of the ſeveral 
manuſeripts, and comſidering the agreement of the words, and 
ſenſe, —The various readings in the Bible, and in the claflic 
authors, are almoſt innumerable. c | 

uA are-alſo.uſed fora fort of commentary or gloſs on 

a law, text, paſlage, or the like ; to ſhew-the ſenſe an au- 

thor takes it in, and the application he conceives to be made 


of it. 4 | 
RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreſt, having been diſ- 
afforeſted, is again made a foreſt. —As the foreſt of Dean 
_ by an act of parliament in the 20th of Kang Charles II. 
OREST. * FE 

EAGGRAVATION, in the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, the 
laſt monitory, publiſhed after three admonitions, and. before 
the laſt excommunication. | 180 
Beiore they proceed to fulminate the laſt excommunication, 
they. publith an aggravation, and a re-aggravation.—Fevret 
odlerves, that in France the miniſter is not allowed to come 
to r60pgravation, without the permiſſion of the biſhop or of- 
deal, as well as that of the lay judge. See Excommuni- 
CATION, — - fl 30s be 14d | | R i 
KEAL, ReEALE, is applied to a being that actually exiſts; in 
41 coincides with at7ual. - * 
Lal, in w, is oppoſed to perſonal. See PERSONA 

6 action, that — — lays title to land, 

0. A 4 22 


ntances within their extent 3 and none may diſpoſe of them, 
but according to the conditions allowed by the cuſtoms where 
Ba altitude; See the article ALTITUDE. 

| + CHARACTER. - 


ML character. le 

wu j Acne. 

— — —— dee the articles < Co YEN ANT. 

Tn 1 e | 
ISTRESS. , 


— ale, is that conſiſting in lands, tenements, c. 
. rr rr 
ral tic plc ,. eu Pracs. 
* [PATRONAOR. 
1 — — 
| s UALITY, 
ee, the articles) por: 
ub act SERVICE. 
SUIT. 
Warr. 
Ry merce. See RIAL. 
1. SBIGALLUM, a red, friable, factitious ſubſtance, 
Chineſe red arſenic. 4 | 


— 


— — un Xrimoniouz nature, and reputed poiſonous, though 
B — art de „e bt Hat t | 

ties, es ie or the lame with the ſanderachs of the 
of by of the French academy, we have: um account 
Preſerteg drought to Paris by the embaſſadors of Siam, and 
eee uſed by hr people on ll 


” . : 


Soy endeavours to relax'itſelt _ and by that mcans 


motion,” but that towar "a contrary part; 
ion of that body, and the equality of its mutual | 


fi il 
en ps om opinen, by lng 


= * 
—— — — --- — 2 q — _ - — — — — r my —— On Io os — — — - — — — = — 
oy * 7 


REA 


Upon an examination, which had like to have coſt M. Hom- 
berg dear, he found it to be a kind of rea{gar, or red arſenic, 
much more cauſtic than ours. | 

Is uſe among the Siameſe, he takes to have been the ſame 
wich that of regulus of antimony ;; viz. to give an emetic qua- 
lity to the wine drank out of it | 
As the doſe of medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid zone 
than among us (the quantity of ipecacuanha, e. gr. ordina- 
rily taken by the Indians, being twenty times as great as 
that among us), it is very poſſible a cup of realgar, though 
enough to poiſon an European, may prove a gentle me- 


GAR, 
REALISE, in commerce, a term little known in trade be- 


— in France and England, by the buſineſs of actions or 

ock. WAP | 

By realifing is meant the precaution many of thoſe who had 

gained moſt, took, to convert their paper into real effects; as 
lands, houſes, rich moveables, jewels, plate; but, above all, 
into current ſpecies. A precaution, capable of ruining the 
ſtate ; but the French regency had the wiſdom to fruſtrate it, 
by taking proper meaſures to have the money, thus ready to be 
hoarded up, returned to the public. | | 

REALISTS, REALIsT , a ſect of ſchool-philoſophers, 
formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. See NoMINA- 
LISTS. | 

Under the Reali/fs are included the Scotiſts, Thomiſts, and 
all excepting the followers of Ocham. | 
Their diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, 
and have an actual exiſtence, out of an idea and imagination; 
or, as expreſs it in the ſchool-language, a parte rei; 
whereas the Nominaliſts contend, that they exiſt only in 
the mind; and are only ideas, or manners of conceiving 


things. 

Door Odo, or Oudard, a native of Orleans, afterwards 
abbot of St. Martin de Tournay, was the chiet of the ſect of 
the Realifis : he wrote three books of dialectics; where, on 
the principles of Boethius and the antients, he maintained that 
the object of that art is things, not words: wheace the ſect 
took its riſe and name. | 
REALITY, REeatiTaAs, in the ſchools, a diminutive 
of res, thing, firſt uſed by the Scotiſts o denote a thing 
which may exiſt of itſelf, or which has a full and abſolute 
being of itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part of any 

Ay: : 


— 


259 ST % | ; 
Yet a reality is conceived as ſomething leſs than res ; and ac- 
cordingly every res is ſuppoſed to contain a number of realitiet, 
which they otherwiſe call formalities. | 
Thus, . gr. in a man, according to the doctrine of the Sco- 
tiſts, are a number of realities ; via. a ſubſtance, life, ani- 
mal, and reaſon, _ bon 969 
Some diſtinguiſh reality into ſubjective and objective. 

REALM *, ReGNnum, 4ingdom, a country which gives its head 

or governor, the denomination of king. 


| The word is formed of the French, Nan, which denotes 


the ſame. 


Cuſtoms are ſaid'to be real; that is, hey determine all inhe- REAR , a-term frequently uſed in comp ſition, to Je 5 . 


ſomething behind or backwards in reſpe& of another: in op- 
| poſition to van, or avant, before. 


the ſame. 


| Rx An, ina military ſenſe, is uſed forthe hind-part of an army, 


Sc., in oppoſition to the front, or face thereof. 
REar-GUARD, is that part of an army which marches 
laſt; . following the main body, to hinder or ſtop de- 
: ſerters. . $4.51 -F * . L 
REAR-HALF-FILES, are the three hindmoſt ranks of a batta- 


lion, when it is drawn. up fix deep. . 


| Rzear-Lineg, of an wy Aue > .che Grond lines ie 


about four or fv 

front. fe HE - 12 5 
RRAR-RANk, is the laſt rank of a battalion, or Iquadron, 
when drawn up. | 2 


5 REeAR-ADMIRAL; is the admiral of the third and laſt ſquadron 


of the royal fleet. | | nur 
REASON, RATIO, a faculty or power of the foul, 
whereby it diſtinguiſhes good from evil, and truth from falſ- 


Fer 
together, we draw. conſequences 
found to have. 


Some of the later ſchool-philoſophers define reaſon to.be.the 


- fively can conceive, and from: which concluſions , may be 
: drawn. as 1. q g 


ſelf, oonſidered as it diſcourſes. Chauvin thinks. it bettex de- 


| 


dicine to a Siameſe. See Supplement, article RE AI- 


fore the year 1719. when thoſe immenſe fortunes began to be 


| It is formed by corruption of the French, arriere, ſignifying 


. 
T on III rg 
- oo AS —vʃ—̃ WY — — 
_ — — 
— — 


comprebenſion of many principles which, the mind ſucceſ- 


Oiders conceive rea/en as no other than the underſtanding it- 


© fined, an innate notion or idea, farther diff and Aging 
from a continued attentions . 
4 . Reaſon, 


| 

1 
1 

| 


— 


— — 


7 c 


things agree, or diſagree, with what they really are dat we 


e n 


4 E 4 
two diſtinct ſa - 


A of the yori Henne whereby it finds in- | 


termediate ideas; wages” 12 whereby it 
diſpoſes of them, " as to diſcover” what . 
esch link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held 


of che conhexion there is between the ideas in each ſtep of 
RD, whereby the mind comes to ſee either the cer- | 


or diſagreement of any two ideas; 27 
2 in Which it arrives at 'knowlege: or their pro- 
| bable connexion, on which it gives or with-bolds its aſſent ; | 


as in opinion. 
Mo os wii fink but « Oita way. the greateſt 
part of our kn deductions, and in- 


_ termediate ideas. In thoſe — where we muſt take pro- 
| Politigns for true, without being certain of their being ſo, 
' we have need to find out, examine, and compare, the grounds 
* of their probability: in both caſes, the faculty which finds 
" out the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover certain _ 


r err : fiſt, 


and finding out out of proofs. See In V EN 
. : 


Secondly, The ir and methodical diſpoſition of then, and 
CIS WITS, che connexOn may be plainly 


12 The perceiving of their connexion ; and, 
Falz, The action a right concluſion. 
| Rei ew ere inline as, ft, Where our ideas 


- Secondly, It is often at à loſs becauſe of the obſcurity, con- 
 faſion, or imperfection, of the ideas it is employed about. 
© Thus, having no no perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of 
matter, nor of infinity, we ure at a loſs about the diviſibility 
2 „ 
Thirdly, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not 
1 . RIS Go tema'orprcbbl 
diſagreement of apy two other ideas. 
Faourthh, 852 reaſen is often in — ry ed 
| Kalter, upon falſe principles, w - 
merged pong procure lm — contradiftions to themſelves, and incon- 
in their'own thoughts. 
rr Dubious words, and nents fans aſc gigs 
3 tree 
another be a 


- part he affes of e "and that about which i it is uſual ually 
þ n 
te agteement or dlagreementof wo den one with another, 
by the intervention of à third. As a man, by a yard, finds 
houſes to be of the ſame which could not be 


ht ee nality by juxta-poſition. 
Fee . Oey poten: | 


* 


— 2 2 it only b 
Hence we may 
ſinction of 
above 


our ideas. 


into ſuch as are according to, thoſe that are 
and thoſe contrary4o reaſon. - + 

Thoſe according to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe 
truth we can diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we 
base from ſenſation and gcc. een 


E true or probable. 
above reaſon are ſuch 9 
- bability we cannot by reaſon 4 Pe re2" 


Thoſe contrary to reaſon are ſuch pr 
. 0 ur Clear ad ina 


Fd the exiſtence of one God, is according to reaſon: the 
-- exiſtence of more than one God, is contrary 

the reſurreQion of the. body after death, 12 1 1 
R er 


vas 
0 1 — agar the power and privileges of 
: —— do it their own reaſon perſuades them 


. . 
fide, they are equally defeated 
2 of many 


nibw Armen them, 
© | the error. is neither hurtful to themſelves, nor would be to 
E ood ever ourſelves by our own 


8 6. 15 2 | / . I 


ö 


ſo orders ang 


ther, and thereby, a i were, draws into view the wah ought | 
* lation, or inference, conſiſts in nothing but the perception 


able to form an idea of that ordinary di- 


i 


1 


ö 


] 


4 


5 

2 pd 

of 

”M So > — —— 
© - hoodwinked it by inteneſt and prejudice, and then bad it ſhew 


. them the way ; or were wanting in thoſe diligences 
7" Fequired for fo doubtful a . or if, t any of 


REASON, in logie and rhetoric, denotes a 


- gible? 83 impenetrable ; 


The” reaſon 2 


Among metaphyſicians, 


. laws of morality with individual pn; or — 


, 


wits, | REASONING, _. 


——— ta. ] ⁰ NwTe — 


REA 


reaſon, and not by authority 

- eſtabliſhed, -D nan ple, Were quay 
— of ſuch libe ? ht he 2Pproprinng 

ourſelves, that is the cauſe of ders charged ti 


on: for thoſe who lay . — 


firſt made uſe of their own to ſettle them, and to to make w 
it in this very reſtraining of others. Bid. a 


RzasoN, in matters of religion, is uſed in oppolitea g 


aith. 
This aſe of the word, Mr, Locke takes to be in itt 
. improper : for faith is nothing * 


but a, firm aſſent of the the mix; 

which, if it be regulated, as it is our duty, cannot be ay, 

— _ * upon good reaſon, and ſo cannot be c 

H that bel ana VO au ing ſon fo e 
e ieves v reaſon for 

be in love with his own fancies; . 


he ought, nor pays che proper obedience due to Te. 


. who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he bas gig 


him, to keep him out of miſtake and error. But — 
and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, is may be neceſ b 
on, 2s contradiſtinguilhed to faith, is the diſcover 
certainty or probability of ſuch . — or — 
it has got by the uſe in ad faculties viz by A 


or reflection. 


Faith, on the other hand, is the aſſent to any propoſtia q 


the credit of the propoſer, as coming immediately from G, 
which we call revelation. . 


F . 


As if it be inquired, why do the ſubject and predicate 

and it is anſwered, becaule they ae poken of cet 
this laſt enuntiation i is a ren | 
Hence, ſay the ſchoolmen, becauſe, quia, is the ſign ord 
m__ as nan, no, of a negation, and , i, 


They. make three kinds of reaſons, rationes vis revs 
that ; ne, leſt: and quia, becauſe. For, anſwering w. 
ö cur, why pay Bi Aras becauſe, quia; u wh; 

ſtudy? that I may become learned; which ij ter 


is the ratio ne; 


tie. an vga why pe EY 0 


rant; whi why is a bot w 


is the ra 


rly denotes the end, or final cauſe; ul 
— mar apr ee 
ing, © + the re : 
the only raaſen, properly ſo called. "Ry 
Aussen is uſed in the fane (ak 
with eſſence; or that whereby any thing is what it. 
This is ſometimes alſo called formal reaſon, as 


the thing under that form or nature, under which it i a 
ceived. 


Re Aso, in mathematics. See the article RaT1o. 
REASON of. fate , ratio e in matters of policy, daun 


a rule or maxim, whether it be good or evil, which nh 
of ſervice to the ſtate. / 

* The phraſe is borrowed from the Italians, no lat 
* ate, is properly underſtood of ſomething 
neceſſary and expedient for the intereſt of the gau 
but contrary to moral honeſty, or juſtice. 

Politicians bave :a long time Aiſputed about the rw jou 
whether ſtates and governments are tied down to he 


otherwiſe — r 

urgent occaſions, way of 7 of | 

The queſt ueſtion is, fa 2 be nor. 

prohibited a fate that i noe to the preſervation 
Tee 18 $o-ahone) a2 PERIIOEY 

terms 


Cha Reas0N.. See CHALtgNGE-.. 
RE NABLE aid, a duty which' the lord lord of the il 


tiently claimed: of bis tenants holding in We 
5 pr z towards the marrying his SET the 
ſon knight. 
Tha r ad al by flat. 2. Car, U. See Alp. 40 
& A TIOCINA TION,; the exerciſe 


d called reaſon; org jt is reaſon d 


faculty of the mi 


N diſagroement of two.ideas, dase 
| ent or nt of two eas | 
from the hare conſideration of the ideas then" 


ſome third 4 is 1. r cher pun ' 
conjointly therewith : then, w by from 
diſpoſe and compared we Jude this or tuo my 


reaſoning. 
Rohault es reaſoning to be a judgment 


ſome antecedent judgment: thus; havin = 


number * be compoſed of five uneven numbe® 


SYLLOGISM 


b -ATTAC 


8 0 


e-bapt.ſatigy 


WEB . 


to conclude, that ten cannot be di- 


j ag en n ts. is a f atiocination, or reaſoning. | 
vided _ five never Malcbranche's doctrine, one of — 

e. | à mere perceiuing. e 
eee only — he to ſhew, that, as to the 
That gen there is no difference between à ſimple per- 
underſtandi aud a rea ning, except in this, that 


ceptions n ceives a im thing without any re- 
10 oy, thing, de. by, luople perception-—— That It 
prev the relations between two or more things in 3 


between the relations of things, in a reg 


the operations of the und 


that 4 being leſs than 6, 
of conſequence leſs than 6, we 
more tn 
tween the relation 


8 of proceeding juſtly in reaſoning, ſo as to ar- 
ne with the greater ſafety at 


the knowlege of truth, makes 
call method. | 12 
Fe real benefit of logic to reaſoning ; ſee Locicy and 


SY LLOGISM. | . 
MACHMENT, in law, a ſecond attachment of 
** was formerly attached, and diſmifſed the court 
without day, by nat o i of che juſtices, or the * 
3 re attachment either 2 or ſpecial—Gmeral 
i where u man is re- attached for his appearance on all writs 
Gaze lying againſt him Special, for . or more. Core 
-BAPTISANTS, a religious ſet, who maintain, 


that perſons irregularly . baptized are to be baptized 


rſh, | | 
| > Anabaptiſts are re-bopjiſents, inaſmuch as they bap- 
ie thoſe at maturity, ju 84 been . before baptized in 


N. Cyprian and pope Stephen had mighty differences about the 
e-baptiſatign of converted heretics. | . 
Donatus was condemned at Rome in a council, for having 
-baptized ſome perſons who had fallen into idolatry after 
ein.. 
ar, REBATEMENT, in commerce, a term much 
d at Amfſterdaca for a diſcount or abatement in the 
rice of certain commodities, when. the buyer advances the 
u in hand, for which he might have taken time. See 


DscouNT. r p 3 
uſually called prompt payment) is eſtimated 


een 


Is. 


ate (among us ment) 
Y months, and is only allowed for certain kinds of mer- 


ok pandizes, which, according to the cuſtom of Amſterdam, 
be pot-aſhes, es 18 , 

talian filks, 132 33 months rebate. 

* 2 "1 I 


21 

t is, thoſe commodities are ſold for ready money 
dudting or rehating the intereſt of the money, whi 

i tobe paid till the end of 15, 18, Ec. months. 


ought 


i of 8 der cent. per annum... 
e realon of this expedient is, that 
"53 wherewithal to pay for their 
the rebatement, ſuch as have, will find their account in it; 
loch as have not, will be e to diſcharge themſelves 
\loon 23 poſſible, for the fake of the diſcount, _ | 
ATEMENT, in , heraldry, a diminution or abatement 
te dignity dl the figures or bearings in 2 coat. of arms. 


Rt ABATEMENT. | 7572 
leon originally Ggnificd a ſecond refftance or riſing 

uch as had been tarmerly overcome in battle by the Ro- 
themſelves to their ſubjectian. 


the merchants having not 
8 in hand, by means 


ns, and had yielded 
n en — a traiterous taking up of = 
ran ei : . 75 

ee 
er alſo uſed, in our antient ſtatutes, for a 
ee fully breaks a law; and ſometimes for a villain 


N 


his lord 


© 2209 afenby, a gathering of twelve perſons, or 
lader mil ng abgut, or praftifing, ualawfully, 


to 


U of | 
hg vl al, or tr they el has in any of 
: . fb in 


Uu 
. 
0 - 


„only 


i intereſt, called rebate, is uſually regulated on the ſoot- 


rler. See Common, - | 


» to change any laws of the realm; 
| ie the nclolure of any park or ground inclaſed, 
K 
oungs 


REB 


REBUS, a name-device, as Camden engliſhes it; or an enig+ 


matical repreſentation of ſome name, &c. by uſing figures 
or pictures, inſtead of words, or parts of words, 


Such is that of the gallant mentioned by Camden, who ex- 


| Preſſed hit love to Roſe Hill, by painting in the border of his 


gown a roſe, an hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well ; which, in 


the rebus-ſtile, reads, Roſe Hill I love well, 


The Picards have the honour of the invention of this notable 
kind of wit ; whence the French, to this day, call it rebus 
de Picardie. Camden adds, that the Engliſh firſt learnt it 
of them in the reign of our Henry III. by means of the ga- 
riſons we then had in Calais, Guienne, and other places bor- 
dering on Picardy, | 
Its origin is by Menage, c. afcribed to the priefts of Picar- 
dy, who, it ſeems, antiently, in carnival-time, uſed every 
ear to make certain libels, intituled, de rebus gue gerumtur, 
being railleries on what intrigues and tranſactions had paſſed 
about the city; wherein they made great uſe of ſuch fort of 
equiyoques and alluſions, breaking and joining words, and 
ſupplying them with paintings. 
Thus, in the rebus of Picardy, ſays Marot, a curry-comb, 
eirille, a ſcythe, faux, and a calf, veau, make etrille fau- 
veau. But this practice has been ſince prohibited there, by 
reaſon of the ſcandal. 
Camden tells us, the rebus was in wonderful eſteem among 
our forefathers ; and that he was nobody who could not 
hammer out of his name an invention by this wit-craft, and 
8 it accordingly. 2 
he ſieur Des Accords has made an ample collection of the 
moſt famous rebus de Picardy. And Mr. Camden has 
done ſomething of the fame kind in his Remains.—— The 
abbot of Ramſey, he tells us, engrayed in his ſeal a ram 
in the ſea, with this. verſe, to ſhew he was a right- ra 
_ figna gero, dux gregis eft ut ego——Sir Thomas Cat 
val (Caval n an horſe) engraved a galloping horſe in 
his ſeal, with this limping verſe, Thome credite, cum cernitis 
Jus efuum .So John Eagleſhead bore in his ſeal an cagle's 
head, with this motto around it, Hoc aquile caput oft, fig 
numgue figura Fohannis. : 7 12 
Bolton, prior of St. Bartholomew's, ſignified his name by 
a bolt thruſt through a tun—— Iſlip, abbot of Weſtminſter, 
a man highly in favour with Henry VII. had a quadruple 
relus for his ſingle name; ſometimes he ſet up in bis win- 
dows the figure of an eye, with a flip of a tree ; ſometimes 
the letter I, with the ſaid flip ; in other places, one flipping - 
boughs in a tree; and in others, one flipping from a tree, 
| with the word, I ſlip. F 
Thomas earl of Arundel ſignified his name by. a capital A 
in a rundle. Morton, the great archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
| was contented to uſe mor upon a tun; and ſometimes a mul- 
berry, called morus, aut of à tun. $0 Lutan, Thornton, , 
Aſhton, &c, ſigniſied their names by a lute, a thorn, anaſh, 
upon a tun. So an hare on a bottle was the device of Hare- 
bottle; a magpye on a goat, of Pigot; anhare by a ſheaf of 
rye in the ſun, of Harriſon, Lionel Ducket ufed a lion with 
an Lon his bead ; whereas, ſays Camden, it ſhould bave been 
on its tail: had the lion been eating a duck, adds the fame 
author, it had been a rare device, worth a ducat ar a duck- 
egg · Garret Dews ſignified his name on bis ſign by two men 
in a garret caſting duce at dice. | | 
Abel Drugger's device in Ben. Johnſon's Alchemiſt, and Jack 
of Newberry in the are known to every body. But 
the rebus, being once raiſed to ſign · poſts, grew out of faſhion 
at court, and has been left to hang there ever ſince. Indeed, 
attempts have been ſome years ſince made for its reſcue by a 
reverend divine, in his Tunbridge Lous · letter, & . 
Yet has rabus antiquity on its fide, as having been in uſe _ 
: Cicero, in a dedigation to the 


in the pure Auguſtan 
infcribad Marcus Tell with a little pts, called 


gods, inſcribed 
ins cicer, by us a are And Julius Cæſar, 
in ſome of his coins, uſed an 222 Caſar in 
the Mauritanian dafs, Add to theſe, that dhe two mint- 
maſters in that age, L. Aquilius Florus, and Voronius Vitu- 
lus, uſed, the firſt a flower, the ſecond a calf, on the reverſe 
of their gi : oh 1 5 EG nerd Bol a, 
EBUTTER “, in law; the anſwer of the defendant ina 
cauſe to the plantiff's ſur-rejoindex. 71 Us) Nrw Me Be 
This is called a rebutter,' from e, and the French beater, 


* 
* 


3 


* 


R 


tds repel, or bar, 1 | 
The plaintiff*s anfwer to the defendant's rebutter, is called a 
ſer-rabutters, ro np age 


RxBUTT ER: is alſo when a man warrants any land or heredita- 

ment ito another, and the perſon making the warranty, or 
his heir, ſues him to whom. the warranty is made, or higher 

or aſſignee, for the ſame thing: if he, WhO is ſo ſued; plead | 


plaintiff ſhall be received to demand the thing which he ought 


2 Wend at to abate rents, or prices of vu. See Ee. -this is called a bur. Term. d. Ly, 5H. n 
OUNT RS tg ot EN Again, if I grant to the tenant to hold impetitione vai, 
ll, N. & the article Rxcort, | and afterwards implead him for waſte, he may debar me of 

N 129 x 25 5 1 £4 * 10 K . | a ; 98 the 


the daed or fine with warranty, and pray judgment; ifthe — 


in any warren, e ene, e. ar to burn] to Warrant to the party, againſt che warranty in de desd, 


dad is uſually performed with a 


R E C 
ben, by ſhewing my ghant: which k. kkewife 4 77. 


RECANTATION. See PALiINOD , or ReTRAc 

' "TATION. Ae n 
RECAPITULATION, in oratory, c. a part of the perora- 
tion; called alſo, anacephaloſt. PERORATION, &. 
Recapitulation is a ſummary of the preceding diſcoutſe ; or a 

conciſe, trafiſient'eriumeration} of the principal things inſiſted 


on at large therein; whereby the force of the whole is col- | 


lected into one view. ER: 
An inſtance of this may be given in the peroration of Cicero's 
_ - © Manilian: Duare, cum bel ita neceſſarium fit, ut negligi 
non poffit ; ita magnum, ut accuratiſſime fit admmiſtrandum ; 
a & iniperatorem preficere poſſitis, in quo fit eximia belli 


—fientia, fingularis virtus, clariſſima auttoritas, egregia for- 
" Tuna ; dubitabitis, Duirites, qu, Cc. e 
RECAPTION, RecArrio, in law, the taking a ſecond | 


| diſtreſs of one formerly diftrained for the ſame cauſe, and alſo 
during the plea grounded on the fotmer diſtreſs.  _ 
 Recaption is alſo the name of a writ lying for the party thus 
-  diſtrained to recover vane Sho | 
RECEIPT, or Receir, in commette, an acquittance or 
\ diſcharge z of an act whereby it appears, that a thing has been 
id off, or acquitted. Ivy 
here the recerpt is on the back of a bill, Oc. it is uſually 
called an indorſement. See ENDORSEMENT. BL 4 
tradeſmen Rxckirr uſually makes the ſecond of 
the three articles of an account: the receipt contains the 
moneys received ; the two others the expence, and the re- 
turn or balance, 
Rrcerer, or Rasceir, in law, denotes alſo an admiſſion, 
or receiving of any perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe 
_ formerly commenced 


| 


— Dp | EA 

Rxcirr mage. ESCEIT. 

| — ofthe Exchequer. { See EXcHEQUER. 
Re&ceiPrT;, in medicine. ( Reciys. 


- Auditor of ReceiyTs. See the article AUDITOR. 
"© RECEIVER, a veſſel uſed in chemiſtry, pneumatics, Cc. See 
Rxcirizur, and ExHAausTeD. A. 0015 
| on, in law, is uſed 


Receiver, Receyror, or RecsPTAT 
commonly in the evil part, for ſuch as knowingly receive 
ſtolen from thieves, and conceal them This crime is 
felony, and the puniſhment tranſportation. | 
"Receiver, alſo, denotes an officer ; whereof there are various 
kinds denominated from the particular matters they receive, 
the places where, or the perſons for whom, c. | 
As receiver of rents: receiver of the cuſtoms. See 


_ © CusT0Ms—Receiver of the upon original writs in 
- © Chancery, Ce. WSA N 
Rxceiver general of the duchy of Lancaſter, is he who 


* 
* 
o 


| all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid 
duchy, all forfeitures, aſſeſſments, &c. * 
RECENT fruits. See the article FxurT. : 
RECEPTACULUM «yl, ReczyTaculLum commune, or 
 —  tiflerna chyli, in anatomy, a reſervoir 227 near the left 
Eidney, into which the lacteal veſſels do all diſcharge their 


© contents, : h ; f 
AI dis receiver, called alſo from its inventor ducruſ Pecgueticus, 
lies under the emulgent and ou arteries, between the two 
| . © origins of the diaphragma. Hither do the lafteat veſſels of 
tze ſecond order bring the chyle after its being diluted, and 
rendered thinner by the lympha in the glands of the meſen- 


N La mig of this part, by filling it with mercury, Mr. 
Cowper found it to conſiſt of three ſeveral large trunks; two 
of them more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

This diviſiom is only obſerved in human bodies, in whom 

Dr. Drake thinks its erect poſi tion makes it neceſſary, in order 
to take off the reſiſtance which would ariſe from the pteſſure 
ol the chyle and lympha, were it contained in a ſingle recei- 
ver. In quadr 
trunk ſufficient. | 
ls ofculum, or exit, is 

i called the thoracic dust. See Thoracic duct. 

PTION;:ReczyPT10, in philoſophy, denotes the ſame 
| with paſſion, conſidered as oppoſed to aim. 0 © 
I The {eh „ however, make ſome difference : the re- 


* 


_ 7 eeptive paſſion, ſay they, does not tend to the deſtruction of | 


the being, as paſſion does; but to the perſection thereof. It 
a concewed as the acquiſition of ſome new reality or mo- 
- dification, by means of the action of another.. 
Rca TIO is alſo 
or entertaining a per ſon 3 and the ſolemnities and cer 
nies practiſed on that occaſion. See Eur Rr. 
Tbe 
_ + moſt magnificent theſe ages have ſeen. The 
great deal of pomp. 
' \Rxceyrionis ſometimes alſo uſed for the act of approving, 


queen of Sweden's reception into Paris was one of the 
ion of em- 


| between two other perſons. Sce 


upeds, its horizontal poſition may make one | 


uſed ſor the manner of treating 


RECIPIENT, Rresters, in chemiſtry, zn 1 * 


The canon-law only binds where it is Feceiued 
law is received in ſome countries, not in others, © te c 
The French would never receive the 


' ed +14 **r**%s „ r council of 1 
iſh inquiſition, nor the rent, 
— , dogmata of the Are de 


ReczyTion, in aſtroloę 5, is a digni befatt 
. when they ee Ege 4. er 
Cancer, the houſe of the eon ; and the moon "0 Wives in 
r 8 . in her n 
lame teim is alſo uſed, when two planet 
exaltation. e Ph any 
RECEPTITIOUS goods. Set the article Goog,, 
RECESSION of the equinzxer: Ste Equinox, 
RECESSUS imperii, Lacins of the empire, a phraſe 
_ ſpeaking of the affairs of Germany; fignifying a 
of the votes or determinations of a diet. 1 
At tlie end of each diet, before it breaks up they 
ether all their reſolutions, and reduce them Garden 
48 which contains them they call the receſic im; f. 
cauſe made when on the point of retiring, © n k 
There being, now, no articles of ſuccours for the wir ws: 
the Turks, which uſed to make thé greateſt g;. of Tank 
ceſſus imperii; they are at a loſs for matter to en ben. 
as well as for the manner of drawing them up. Mey 
The diſorders in the imperial chamber of Spires were 3 
that in 1654. they made ſeveral regulations theren 4 
in the receſſus imperii. Id. f 
RECHABITES, a kind of religious order among the uber 


Jews, inſtituted by Jonadab the ſon of 
rehending his family and poſterity. 
; heir founder preſcribed them three things: fir, Noth 
any wine, Secondly, Not to build any Houſes, but to ax 
under tents. Thirdly, Not to ſow any corn, or Plant any ring 
The Rechabites obſerved theſe rules with a great deal of i 
neſs, as appears from Jeremy xxxv. 6, &c,—Whence, K | 
rom, in his xiiith epiſtle to Paulinus, calls them rack, 
monks. Jonadab, their founder, lived under Jehoald king 
of Judah, cotemporary with Jehu king of Iſrael; tis fade 
Rechab, from whom his —_ were denominated, & 
ſcended from Raguel or Jethro, father · in- au to Moſs, wi 
was a Kenite, or of the race of Ken; whence Lon 
Rechabite are uſed as ſynonymous in Scripture, 
RECHACING, in hunting, the driving back of the dee, « 
other beaſts, into the foreſts, chaces, &c. which had ia 
gled out into the copſes, or thickets, c. 
Antiently there were offices of rechacers of the deen belo 
© ed by the king on gentlemen, or old hunters, with fü 


OB tro planey 


uſed 
cala 


| 


for the keeping of running dogs to rechace the deer into th That is; 
foreſts, and then to beat the dogs off, without purſuing up 6 thanB 
further. l 3 gle, than 


RECHANGE, in commerce. See Rz-xtcttaror. 

RECHANGE is alſo uſed at ſea fot ſuch tackle as is keptin ref 
aboard the ſhip, to ſerve in caſe of failure of that aun 
uſe. See TackLE.' ö As 
The Levantines uſe the word reſpe# or reſpit in the ſme fat 

RECHARGE, of a fire- arm, is a" ſecond loading or d 
The recharge ſhould never be ſo deep as the firſt char, x 
the piece, being overheated, ſhould burſt, * _ 


RECHEAT, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſmm ws n ſupp 
on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their game; v6 tities, ges 
them back from purſuing a counter-ſcent, _ that it we 
RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription, or formuls, of un them : ſu 
medy, appointed to be adminiſtred to a pati e Fu | 
Annen | aſequeny 
It is thus called, becauſe always beginning with the ya 8 

ae take; ordinarily expreſſed by the abbreviation f. eye; 
RECIPIANGLE, or Reirigur-AnoTE, 2 fa Os * 
inſtrument, ſerving to take the quantity of gls; quired 


eſpecially in the drawing plans of fortifications. 
4 2 nt among de 5 


= 
1 a 


The recipiangle is a | lar inſtrume 
but ns het +; : it n very funple 2 
horns or rather a bevel ; conſiſting of tab . 

ranches, riveted together, and yet moveable, like 

Te e e u 1 due 

o take an an it, e ce 

. tractor to the Joint, and the degrees cut by the edge or 

quantity of the angle: - otherwiſe the angle made 
rulers is drawn on paper, and then meaſured F 


- 


tractor. — 
Sometimes there is a circle diyided into 0g 
| the centre or rivet, With an inder to er f ww" 


+ outa'protrator—Ar other times the under. brate! 
To ee a ant angle With any of the inp , 
ply the inſides to the lines that form the ange . 

ending angle, apply the outſides, Se. td 

RECIPI — © See ExcoMMUnr 

 ReciersENDo-t& fatiends 'atturnato. ' o 


s 1 


1 


alembic, retort, c. being à veſſel luted to tht 
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admitting a thing. See ACCEPTANCE. - 
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is alſo of the apparatus of an air 
* veſſel F meat on the top of the plate, 
be exhauſted from. Ser Alx- uur. EY 
1 ait pump belong various recipients, of various forms 
a and ſerving for various purpoſes. , 
RECI 


* ReciPlÞ 
mag 


for the air 


Recirrocus, ſomething that is mutual, 

dy «> proba Equally on both ſides, of affects both 
ſociety is to afford each other reciprocal 

7 ocal 265 between the prince and his 


porta and wife, Cc. There is a reciprocal 


the agent and patient. 8 
— oli eſtabliſhes a kind of reciprocation of juſtice. 
f two fimilar triangles be cut by parallel lines, the ſections 
b the ſides will be proportional z and reciprocally, if the ſides 
— proportionably, the triangles are ſimilar. 
cl, in logic, is applied to terms which have the 
— the: tion, or are convertible—as, reaſonable animal, | 
and man. et WIR EAA 
define reciprocation, a converſion of the ſeveral 
— — ngerrr terms ate ſaid to be converted 
in an enuntiation, when the predicate is put in the place of 


the ſubject, and, reciprocally, the ſubject in that of the pre- 


ud: 
ſu 


oe 
— 


a rational is riſible, and a rifible it rational. 


woe rf 
C 5 = . 
— ſome of the modern languages z in regard 8 their 
ecting the noun, or perſon upon himſelf. 
— a refers Cato to Cato's 


Tha the pronoun relative, himſelf, 


ſelf. | 
de Dangeau defines reciprocal verbs to be thoſe 

— and, and denotes perſons acting mu- 

on one another: as, Ces quatre hommes 5 entrebattorent ; 
theſe four men fought together. Pierre & toi vous vous 
huez ; Peter and you praiſe one another, Cc. | 
Reciprocal verbs are a ſpecies of thoſe which that author 
all pronentin4ls, and which be diſtinguiſhes into reciprocal 
and identical. 


Rxciyxocal., in poetry, is applied to verſes which run the 
(ame both backwards and forwards; called alſo recurrents. 


cedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio in both figures, 
See Tab, Geom. fig. 23. 1 2, Here, 1 
A8: ; C: P, or, 
e 3 | 
That is, as much longer as the fide A, in the firſt rectangle, 
s thanBz fo much deeper is the ſide C in the ſecond rectan- 
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length of one is compenſated by the depth of the other. 


120 s x longer than D: w the rectangles muſt needs be | 
me late 8 is the foundation of that catholic theorem; that the 
t chaſe rectangle of the extremes muſt always be equal to that of the 


re the reaſon of the rule of three, or | 
en k & IS | | 

ar, ſuppoſe there were given any three numbers, or quan- 
ities, geometrically proportional, as A, B, and C; and | 
that it were required. to find a fourth; D, proportional to 


— 


ceaſequently, D = VE, that is, the fourth term is equal to 
the quotient of the ſecond, multiplied by the third term, 


Kited a fourth proportional. ow as 12: 4: * Q 
But 12 Q 4X 9=36. Therefore Q=4% 9 (: 3. by 
{ling bo ſides by "A FG WM ts 
gang, r np 
den have their baſes and alti 


wie two 
we verſa, 


iven 12, 4, and 9 


'two triangles, parallelo- 
pyramids, cones, or cylin- 
tudes reciprocally proportional, 
TR or ſolids bn equal to one _— and, 
are their baſes itudes are 
Ake = Proportions, is when. in four numbers the fourth 
ſecond, by ſo much as the third is greater 


r thay the 
Tube; and vice verſa. my Marko 0 | ; 
bg of ah inverſe, or indirect rule of three. 


Os ee 
ule is made of this reciprocal - proportion, 
won, and othets, in d 


Ne 
AL theorem 


lac 
modan. 


proc 


ting the laws of 


See the article TuzorEM, . 


pump; be- 


Thus” rationality and 7ifiblity are ſaid to reciprocate ; for we | 


in grammar, is applied to certain verbs and | 


Rxct?gocAL figures, in geometry, are ſuch-as have the ante- | 
gle, than the fide D in the firſt: and, conſequently, the | 


Alſo, as the fide A is 2/longer than the fide C, fo the ſide B | 


them: fince A: B:: C: D. therefore ABB C, and, 


| © to incontinent wives, Whom their huſbands 


by Sir 


REC 


either in the way of narration, rehearſal, declamation, or 
reading. ier | 3 ä | 
RECITATIVO, or RxciTaTiveE muſic, a kind of finging, 


which differs but little from ordinary pronuntiation : ſuch as 
that wherein ſeveral parts of the liturgy are'rchearſed in ca- 
thedrals, or that wherein the actors ordinarily deliver them- 
ſelves on the theatre, at the opera, Ac. | 
The Italians value themſelves on their performance in the 
recitative way. The recitativet, or retitative's, in our 
operas, uſually tire the audience, by reaſon they do not un- 
derſtand the language; but the ſongs make them amends. 
REeciTATIVE file, is the way of writing accommodated to 
this fort of muſic. do. es 
RECKONING, in navigation, the act of eſtimating the quan- 

tity of a ſhip's way; or of the diſtance run between one 
lace and another. : | 

is is uſually performed by means of the log-line : the 
manner of applying which ſee under its proper article, 
Lod-Lixx. 
Vet is this liable to great irregularities—Vitruvius adviſes an 
axis to be paſſed through the ſides of the ſhip, with two 
large heads propending out of the ſhip, wherein are to be 
included wheels touching the water, by whoſe revolution the 
ſpace paſſed over in any given time may be meaſured. Ihe 
ſame has been lately recommended by Snellius: but there are 
few who have written of navigation, but have ſhewn the, in- 
ſufficiency of this method. . 
Dead REckoninG, See DBA reckoning. 
RECLAIMING, or RecLaminG, in our antient cuſtoms, 
the action of a lord purſuing, proſecuting, and recalling his 
vaſſal, who had gone to live in another place, without his 
permiſſion; 0 
REcCLAIMING is alſo uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe, for the demanding 
of a perſon or thing to be delivered up, or ſurrendered, to 
the prince or ſtate it properly belongs to; when, by any 
irregular means, it haz come into the poſſeſſion of another. 
An officer was ſent to reclaim the veſſel ſeized by the Alg 
rines, contrary to the terms of the treaty of peace. The 
government reclaimed the late caſhier of the South-ſea com- 
pany, who had refuged himſelf in Flanders; but in vain: 
RECLAIMING, in falconry, is the calling of a hawk, or bitd 
of prey, back to the fiſt. 
The ſpar-hawk, gos- hawk, Cc. are retrlaimmd with the voice : 
the falcon only by ſhaking the lure—<So that the term luring, 
with regard to the falcon, is more proper than reclaiming. 
"The partridge is alſo ſaid to rec/aim her young ones, when ſhe 

calls them —_ upon their ſcattering too much from her. 
RECLINATION, of a plane, in diating, the number of de- 
grees which a dial-plane leans backwards, from an exactly 
upright or vertical plane, i. . from the zenith. | | 
The reclination is eaſily found, by means of a ruler, and a 
quadrant z for having drawn an horizontal line on the plane 
by a level or quadrant, and to it another line at right angles; 
apply a ruler, ſo that one end of it may hang over, or reach 
beyond the plane: then will a quadrant, applied to the under- 
edge of the ruler, ſhew the degrees and minutes of the plane's 
reclination ; accounting from that fide of the quadrant that is 
contiguous to the edge of the ruler. 


* 


'RECLI ER, or RecLininG dial, is a dial whoſe plane re- 


clines from the perpendicular; i e. leans from you when 


ſtand before it. _ 
Le to the height of the pole, the 
dial is ſaid to be equinoctial. e IG FR 8 8 
Declining REcLinER, or Declining RxcLIxINOG dial, is a dial 
which neither ſtands perpendicularly, nor oppoſite to one of 
the cardinal points. | | | 


RECLUSE, among religious, a perſon cloſe ſhut up in a very 
narrow cell of an hermitage, or other religious. houſe ;. and 
cut off, not only from all converſation with the world, but 
even with the houſe. eee 
The word is chiefly uſed for ſuch as thus impriſon themſelyves 
out of devotion, to do penarice—lIr is ſometimes alſo applied 
procure to be thus 
kept in a perpetual priſon in ſome convent. 8 
Recluſes were antiently very numerous: they were then a kind 
ol ſolitaries who ſhut themſelves up in ſome little cell, with a. 
vow never to ſtir out of it. | | n 
None were admitted to this oath until they had. given ſuf - 
ficient proofs of their abſtinence, and had leave from the 
-biſhop, or the- abbot of the monaſtery where they were ſhut 
up: for the cells of the recluſes were always to join to ſome 


ery. | | 
The 1 permiſſion being obtained, they were tried for 
a year in the monaſtery: out of which, during that time, 
they never ſtirred. e $3/21 8 : 2» 
They were then admitted to their vow of ſtability in 
the church before the biſhop ; which being done, and the | 


 recluſs having entered his little cell, the biſhop fet hiy"ſcal 
on the door. nnn by > + A438 A 0+ bn hh SIN 


© The cell was to be very ſmall, and very exaAly cloſed. See | 


2 ee freſh air: adjoining 


' ., called r Hors. |... 
AE . is be to whom one is "bound in s recogni- 
|  RECQIL, or Renounp, the reſiition of a body, belly a 


REC 


CELL—The recluſe was to have every thing within it neceſ- 
to life; and even, if be were a prieſt, an ofatory con- 
ſecrated by the biſhop, with a window which looked into | 
the church, through den he might make his offer ings at 
the maſs, ear the ſingin ſing himſelf with the community, 
and anſwer thoſe who alked to him. But this window was 
to have curtains before it, both withinſide and without; ſo 
that the recluſe might neither ſee, nor be ſeen, | 
Indeed he was allowed a little garden i in his rechejor, to plant | 
to his cell was that | 
which he was very rarely without; with a | 
ough which they ſerved him with neceſſaries, 
it was ng proper to have two or lane recluſes to- 

gether, their cells were made contiguous to each other, with 
windows of communication: if any woman would conſult | 


— 


them, or confeſs to them, it was to be in the church, and in- 


the face of all the world. | 
| Where there were two or three recluſes together, 3 
never to any. conference, but on ſpiritual matters; and 
to confeſs to each other: where there was but one, he was 
_to.confels and examive himſelf, 

If the recluſe fell ſick, his door was opened for people to 
come in and aſſiſt him; but he was not allowed to ſtir out 
on any pretence whatever. 

Theſe articles are extracted from dhe rule, compiled for the 
recluſes, by Grimlaic, a prieſt, in the IX th century. 


was there martyred by the Hungarians in 825. 


RECLUSION, the ſtate of a recluſe ; or the cell and der | 
|. follow them—The fame year he approved the reform; wi 


- appurteriances thereof, See RacLuse. 

F. Helyot gives a particular account of the ceremonies 58. 
Qliſed in the recliſom of a woman, in that of mother de Cam- 
bray, inſtitutrix of the order of the repreſentation of Notre 


Dame. A cell being built for her in 1625. adjoining to the |, 
church of St. Andrew in Tournay ; the biſſiop waited for her | 


carl - x grit ny Fane wage ey ar Upon her arrival, 
oftrating herſelf a: the feet of tha prelate, he gave ber his 


| anaditien 3 contuied Jer to the. griad Altar; and there'| 


blefling a mantle, veil, and ſcapulat, he put them on her, 
— — 


2 11 the clergy all n 
ent, , 
nit ore ach — conſecrated he reclyſon | 
and {hut her up in conſinement. | 
RECOGNISANCE. the article RzcoGnizance, ' 
RECOGNITION, Recocxrtio, denotes an 
. ment—The word is 
2 . —— of the ſtat. 1. Jae. I. whereby 
„ acknowleged the crown of England, after 
ons 5 of queen Elizabeth, to have rightfully deſcended to 
ames. 1.9908 
Recognition, in the 9 See Discov aur. n 
RECOGNITIONE adn/landa per vim & diiritiem facta, is a 
writ to the juſtices of the common-bench, for ſending a res! 
cord touching a nizance, Which the recognizor ſuggeſts 
in have been acknow wleged by force, and OM i nt, 
- if it ſo appear, it may be annulled. 
Tran 4 REcoGniTiONIs fate cram juflitiariis itineran- 
See T'rRANSCRIPTEO... | 


or 2 of record acknowleged to- the king : teſtifyi 
the, te one 46 the H n i fu of 


thus called, becauſe e or achnowleged, in | 
EEC of record, or before ſome judge, maſter in od 
dery, or juſtice of the 2 | 
Mere recognizances are not ſealed, but igrolled 3 and enecu- 
"Saw y. force thereof, is of all the recognizor's | 
| (except draught-beafts, or monte. of ad), | 
for bell, other far 
4 e are recagninances appearing 
at the gd to proſecute a icon, alen for e boha- 
viour Co 1 Ki 47; 
e ec is al uſed, in — antiant ſtatutes, for the 


| 


+ verdict of the twelve jurors ippanelled pen an a. dance | 


- - — 


They were eſtabliſhed about the year 1530. when, ſome ni. 
There were alſo women rec 2, who led the ſame life, in | 
proportion. St. Viborade lived a recluſe at St. Gall, and | 


Having bere made her vow, and the biſhop having barangued | 
the people in praiſe of the new recluſe z —— her 


particularly uſed, in our law - books, * ' 


— 4 —— — 


RECOGNIZANCE, or eee in law, a — | 


REC 


charged to a certain degree, throw the ball f 
of on own direction ; but that the cannons then tt 


— leſt to — r 

e of the gentlemen reach aca 

juſtneſs of 9 Mr. Caffini, — my 
took to repeat the experiment; which he Mey by on? ae * 
machine, as like that uſed in Ws he 
tried over and over a 

The reſult was, that the ball, when the _ 

recoil, was always thrown to the right of the te pon 
it as throws when the gun was fixed withou Ap" to which 
of rebounding z, but then the recoil was always made the 6 


way, viz. to the right 3 and be never 2 


of directions between the ball and the rebou 
the Engliſh experiment. See HH. Acad, 
The cate of an ſeems 
e cauſe of t nomenon very diffi 
for ſuppoſing the guns of a common «4 — 
hole on the top, we cannot ſo much as gueſs what 
ſhould conſtantly determine the ball from right to left17 
leſs ſome very material circumſtances be omitted in the 
cital they have N.“ us of the experiment. _ 
RECOLL a mode of thinking, whereby 
ideas, ſought = by the mind, are with pain and * 
found, and brought again to view. 
RECOLLECTS, a congregation - of reformed Francica 
called alſo friers minor of St. Francis, of the tri obſervance. 


2288 5 2 E +» > Ba 


I* 
5 
ry 


gious of the otder of St. Francis being willing to 

rule to the letter, Clement VII. e them hate, nn. 
larly Tulles in the Limoſin, and Murat in Auvergne, wi whi. 
ther they might. retire, and receive ſuch as were 


z 
| — a 


TA 28. 


in 1384. it was carried into Italy. 
RECOMMENDATI See AFFIDATUS, A 
RECONCILIARI, in our law-books, &'c.—A church \ Gy 
reconculiari, to be reconciled, when it is Conſecrated — 
after baving been polluted or profancd ; as by the 

of pagans, heretics, &c. 
RECONNOITRE*, in war, to go to view = dunn 
the ſtate of things, in order to make a report thereof, 


> AA pare French, nen then, 9 


We ſay, to reconnoitre the coaſts, to — EI ra a port, We... 

A body of horſe was fent to rerommaitretheircamp, the gtougl, 

the condition of the roads, ' rivers, &c. 

A general ougin to go to re- in perſon, the place 6 

| be belieged, in order to learn. its ſituation and avenue, is 

ſtrengths and weakneſſes, * 

14 —— is alſo uſed at ſes To reconncitre a veſt, 1 

fleet, c. is to approach near enough to examine the rue 

| and, burden of 'a, veſſel, Ec. the forge it may have dbl, 

what nation it is of, &c. 
To reconnoitre-a lad, or ſhate, is to obſerye in fitwatin 
in order to find what land it is. 

RECORD, Rxsennus, in law, an authentic teſimo i 
any thing in writing, contained in rolls of parchment, 8 
. preſerved im a gutt of record... 

L * are ſaid to be * 7 veritatis oefgie 
| act committed to writing in any of the king's courts, dig 

the term wherein it is ritten, is alterable ; being no mn 

but that term once ended, and the act inrolled, it i a mmi, 

- | and of ſuch eredit, as admits no alteration, or proof tot 
contrary. 

Lawyers rackou theok forts of —— viz. a judicial ren, 
as attainder, &c.—a minifterial record upon oath, un 

oof inquiſition found-—and a record made by ruh 1 
» conſent, as a fine, or deed inrolled, and the like. 


| Matter of Nr | MATTER. 
Mufter of Recogd. Ice Merz, 
Oyer de Recon. Over. + 
or |-Priſoner upon Matter of Recon. Paso zk. =, 


Reconrn, among fowlers: a bird is faid to ri, 
begins to tune ot within itfelf ; or to form 10 #3 
: and diſpoſe its organs or fiaging. 


the firſt deing more loud and frequent 
RECORDARE Ffactas, a writ directed to the ſheriff tw 
a cauſe depending in an inſerior court, 40 bund 


9 7 that is ſo bound. is called RecocnizoR., | 


1 or the motion whereby, upon it ſtarts |: 
flies barkwards. 

1 the charge, ceteris paribus, the 1 8 
58 'bound—B * an . made before the royal ſociety, and 
1 in * Frogs it was. Jud, dat d, 


: ) 
q a ; 
* ee oo | 
/ ” ; 
\ ; 
- F 4 % 


— — 


1.- It is thus called; eb ee b the hari» 


1 
oounty· court, court of antient demeſne, &c- d che kt 
bench, or common- 


recard ear the proceedin e. 7 ent © 
then to ſend up the ca 


RECORDER. Raconpart on, | whom 2 
or other chief 5 of any city, or Kors 5 
having jurifdiRion, and - a Court of * 4 

| e —_ * with ws: = * 


15 1 
" 
* 


REC 


in matters of juſtice, and proceedings according to law. 


12 verſed and experienced in the common 
He 2 — which have their particular aſſizes 
— themſelves, and no mayor, the recorder is the judge. 
= RDO & proceſſo mitte is is a Writ to call a record, to- 
RECO with the whole proceedings in the cauſe, out of an in- 
f into the king's court. ; ; 
cor eeny, in a Flenſe, an obtaining of any thing by 
judgment, or trial at Jaw; anſwering to evictio among the ci- 
| 1 a true and a feigned recovery. | 
RecoveRyY is an l or real recovery of any thing, 
* of the value thereof, by judgment. —As if a man ſue for 
— land, or other thing, and have a verdict or judgment for 


him. 2 4 89 88 2 
Friqned of common Rxcovxxv is a ſort of fiio juris, being a 
oo form or courſe preſcribed by —＋ be obſerved for 
the better aſſuring of lands and tenements to us; the end 
and effect whereof is, to diſcontinue and deſtroy eftates- 
tail, remainders, and reverſions, and to bar the intails there- 
of, a 
is recovery is either with a ſingle or a double voucher. 
1 with a ſingle * there are three parties re · 
ed; the demandant, the _ and wy vouchee. p 
demandant is he who bri e writ of entry, and may 
de termed the Ade ſonnet is he ſears! + whom the 
writ is brought, and may be called the recoveree.— The vouchee 
5: de whom the tenant voucheth, or calls to warrant for the 
land in demand. f 7 
Ricovery. with double voucher is where the tenant voucheth 
one, who voucheth another, or the common vouchee. 
The point is a little quaint, and per lexed: to explain it; ſup- 
2 man deſirous to cut off an eftate-tail in lands or tene- 
ments, to the end that he may ſell, give, or bequeath them: 
the firſt thing he does is, to cauſe a feigned writ of _ ſur 
dſſeifin in le 4 brought of the lands of which he in- 
tends to dock the intail; and, in a * declaration there- 
made, he pretends he was difſeiſed by him, who, by a 
iened fine, or deed of bargain and ſale, is named and ſup- 
prin be tenant of the lands. ; | 
6 feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to appear, 
and vouch a poor fellow, the bag-bearer of writs of the cuſtos 
brevium of the common-pleas (where alone theſe common 
recoveries are allowed) z who makes default: upon which a 
is, by this fiction, entered, that the demandant 
recover, and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of 
the lands in queſtion 3 and that the tenants ſhall recover the 
value of the lands againſt the lands of the vouchee bag-bearer 
— has not a foot of land); which is an imaginary ſatisfa- 
Won for the heir in tail, though he is to be never the better for 


it, 

By this means, one Edward Howes, a bag-bearer, and 
common vouchee, in the ſpace of twenty years, paſſed, 
or ſuffered to be recovered againſt him, a great part of the 
lands of England; obliging his own lands to anſwer the 
5 againſt the tenants or remainders in 


et inrollments of REcovERIEs and fines. See Cenk. 


KECOUPES®, in law, to rebate or diſcount. See Dis- 
count, | 


* The word is pure French; formed of re, and couper, to cut 
again, | 


Ti £6 unds iſſui = 
ad he diſſeiſes the 4. the ha in 1 
ate lee, the diſſeſor ſhall recoupe the rent in the - 


Ec0UPs alſo denotes a quick, ſharp reply to a peremptory de- 
mand, See REPARTEE. | 


r, in our old law- books, implies cowardly, faint- 
Hence recreantiſe, See the article CRAVEN. 


70 == x manga equi is uſed by Fleta, lib. ii. c. 2. for 
*CREMENT, RxcxemenTUM, in medicine, ſome 
ful. ö from ſome other that is uſe- 
a which ſenſe, it amounts to much the ſame with feces, or 
enn, SeFacns. | 
ces u u. Þ ſometimes alſo uſed to denote ſuch ſecreted 
the the body, as are afterwards of uſe to the ceconomy; 
kn) "Pha gall, &c.— which are thus called, in contra- 
W of 


= to 5 which are expelled out of the body, 


hen \ accuſer, upon the ſame fact. 

ne 2 Parties have made their mutual complaint at the 

Ill. N. be buſineſs is, firſt, to determine who ſhall be 
129, CHAMB, | ; | 


Rereant was fo reproachful a word, that Glanville would not 


ſed ELON, a poſterior accuſation brought by the ac- | 


PN NS 
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| the accuſer, and who the accuſed; 5. e. on whom ſhall fall the 
Yecrimination, ; ; 

By the French laws, +ecrimination is of no force till the cti- 
minal have been purged legally. 
RECRUDESCEN CE, REcrube$ScextiA, in medi- 
Cine, is a relapſe, when a diſeaſe that was gone off returns 


n. 

RECTANGLE, in geometry, called alſo oblong, and lorig ſquare, - 

a quadrilateral rectangular figure (MLIK, Tab: Geometry; 
ty. 60.), whoſe oppoſite ſides (OP and NQ, as alſo ON and 

Q) are equal. 
Or, a rectangle is a parallelogram, whoſe ſides ate unequal, but 
its angles right. | 
To find the area of a reftangle; meaſure the length of the ſides 
ML and MI, and multiply them by one another ; the pro- 
duct is the area of the refangle. 5 
Thus, ML being == 345 feet, and MI = 123 ſeet, the area 
will be found 42435 ſquare feet. 
Hence, 1*, Reftangles are in a ratio compounded of that of 
their ſides ML and IK; and therefore rectanglet, which have 
the ſame height, are to each other as their baſes; and thoſe 
which have the ſame baſe, are to each other as their heights. 
2%, If, therefore, there be three lines in continual proportion, 
the ſquare of the middle one is equal to the rectangle of the 
two extremes. 
3*, If there be four right lines in continual proportion, the re- 
angle under the extremes is equal to the re&angle under the 
middle terms. 
4*, If from the ſame point A, fig. 61. be drawn two lines, 
one whereof, AD, is a tangent to a circle, the other a fecant. 
AB; the ſquare of the tangent AD will be equal to the re- 
1 under the ſecant AB, and that part of it without the 
circle AC. 


- 


„ If two or more ſecants A, AB, &c. be drawn from the 
e point A; the reti angles under their wholes, and their parts 
without the circle, will be equal. 
6e, If two chords interſect each other, the refangles under 
their ſegments will be equal. ä 
Similar RECTANGLES, "Ye the article SIMILAR. 
RECTANGLE, in arithmetic, is the ſame with product or factum. 
See PRODUCT. i alk | 
RECTANGLED, R1cyT-ANGLED, triangle, is a triangle, 
one of whoſe angles is right, or equal to 905. 
There can be but one right angle in a plain triangle ; there- 
fore a refangled triangle cannot be equilateral. 
RECTANGULAR, in geometry, is applied to figures and ſo- 

lids which have one or more angles right. X 
Such are ſquares, rectangles, and rectangled triangles, among 
plain figures; cubes, parallelepipeds, &c. amone ſolids, 

Solids are alſo ſaid to be reangular with reſpect to their ſitu- 

ation : thus, if a cone, cylinder, &c. be perpendicular to the 

plane of the horizon, it is called a rectangular or right cone, 

— &c, ohrak * 

e antients uſed the e reftangular ſeftibn of a cone, to 
denote a parabola ; that conic ſection, 7 2 be- 
ing only con ſidered in a cone, whoſe ſection by the axis would 
be a triangle, right - angled at the vertex. 

Hence it was that Archimedes intituled his book of the 
uadrature of the parabola, by the name of Re&anguli cont 
eto. 

RECTANGULAR barometer. ; See j BAROMETER, 
RECTANGULAR windmills. WinDMILLSs. 
RECTIFICATION®, the act of rectiſying, i. e. of correct - 

„ remedying, or redreſſing, ſome detect ot error, in teſpect 

of nature, art, or morality. a | | 


. The wood — refus, right, direct; and fo, 1 


. 
* * 


RECTIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is the repeating of a di- 
ſtillation or ſublimation ſeveral times, in order to render the 
ſubſtance purer, finer, and freer from aqueous and eatthy 


8. 
Ret fication is a reiterated depuration of a diſtilled matter, 
t. gr. brandy, fpirits, or oils, by diftilling them over aging 
to render them more ſubtil, and exalt their virtues. See up- 
lement, article RE8CTIFICATION, | 


Metals are refified, i. e. refined, by the coppel j and tegulus's. 
by repeated . &c, 1 | 


equal to a curve. | 


cation of its circumfetence z- it being demonſtrated, that 
atea of a circle is equal to a aged triangle, whoſe two. 
ſides, comprehending the right angle, are the radius, and a 
right line equal to the circumference. ok 5 
o rectiß the circle, therefore, is to /quare it: or, rather, 
both the one and the other are im For the various at- 


Fixed ſalts are recti ſied by ca cination, diſſolution, or filtta« - 


RECTIFICATION, in, geometry, is the finding of a right line | 
All we need to find the quadrature of the circle is, ra 


100 | tempty 
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1 (LO dempts to rectiſ the circle; In order to the quadrature, Ac. ſee/ 1. | TOAD 
| Weges. of the civele. | | + 77 And, conſequently, if r=, be thrown 


ficati i is a branch of the higher geomes] —z ——_ 
try . new- invented hen calculus,} into an infinite ſeries, and the ſeveral members of it he * 
or inverſe method of fluxions, is very conſpicuous. For, ſince tiplied into ry, and then the flowing quantity of each be they 

n curve line may be conceived to conſiſt of innumerable right | we ſhall have the length of the arch AC. 
lines, infinitely ſmall; if the 3 of one of them be found, RECTIFIED Gitt, &c. are Tuch as have undergone g. 
by the differential calculus ; their ſum, found by the integral] operation of re#tification, or have been diſtilled over * 

culus, gives the length of the curve. over, to ſeparate from them any heterogeneous 

bus, if M R (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 18.) = dr, and mR = oy; cg might have ariſen with: them in the former digi, 
element 1 A 4 ions. 
— 3 of 3 be / d + &f hace we ſay, ſpirit of wine twice refified, thrice ref 
differential equation, to the particular curve, c. 1 N 8 N 
4 = Value either of du, or of &, we ſhall have] Tt is the reQtification that makes the difference between bran 
the particular element ; which, being integrated, gives the and re#tified ſpirits of wine. 
of the curve. See FLux1oNns. uu RECTIFIER, in navigation, i an inſtrument uſed for deter. 
Indeed the element of the curve is ſometimes more commo- mining the variation of the compaſs, in order to reflify the 
* diouſly determined from ſome particular circumftances ; in- ſhip's courſe, Cc. See VARIATION, and Counge. 
ances whereof we ſhall give in the re/ification of the parabola It conſiſts of two circles, either laid upon, or let into, 8 


; p EN other, and ſo faſtened together in their centres, that 
pes CG the parabola, —For this we have preſent tuo compaſſes, the one fixed, the other — 
| | ads = Au each is divided into 32 points of the compaſs, and 360 depres, 
— — rr and numbered both ways, from the north and the ſouth, end. 


— | ing at the eaſt and weſt in go degrees. 


— 


3 | — — d The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in which the n 
| N 2 dy (0+ 49934): and all the other points, are liable to variation. n 
To render this element of the curve integrable z let pg. "©" In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a filk thre, 
ſolved into an infinite ſeries (ſee SERIES). Then in the ge- long enough to reach the outſide of the fixed compaſs; bu, i 


neral theorem, the inftrument be made of wood, an index is uſed, i 
: „ AN IP = DD: a* Prinze =A ä 2 8 dee Comrass, . Wark 
F . CTIFYING of curves. ECTIFICATION, 
| Qi 4 2 — 4 =B | | 1 of th globe or ſphere is a previous 2djufkng 
| | y of the or ſphere, to re it for the ſolution of 
bo n—=BQ==—4. — YL=C blems. 4 oY bh 850 
„ 4 5 It is done by bringing the ſun's place in the ecliptic on th 
— 2% 4 _+ =D lobe, to the graduated fide of the braſs meridian ; elertig 
** 6 K ang wot, 8 as ter as is the latitude of the 
ak | * 1055 . place; fitting ur- index e to twelve at noon, and 
: I DQ = —- 4: 2 —— &c. in inſinitum. ſcrewing the quadrant of altitude if there be occaſion) toth 


eee Z ZA A this is comprebended under the tex efifying the gl 

124 = = — is co nded under the term, rectißyi 
N 22 ** (as + 49) | 97 ©, a* When this is done, the celeſtial globe repreſents the ep 
4 S2 22. * A nada 5 4 225 | 2, + — 22 heavens, for the noon of that day which it b 
r | RECTILINEAR, RicHT-L1xED, in geometry, is applied 

45 19 be. in infiaitum, expreſſes the parabolic arch] figures wiſe perimeter conſiſts of right lines. 
7a" Ye . 0 RECTILINEAR angle.” 'C ANGLE, 
AM. RECTILINEAR maps. E 


Hence, fut, Let AC, and DC (Tab. Analyfis, fig. 19.), be RERCTIIIX EAR ſuperficies. CSveereicies, 
the conjugate ſemiaxes of an hyperbola ; then wil} RECTITUD Rory dain: Rxcrun, in matters of fi- 
Ac = DC =6., Suppoſe MP = a, QM = x; then will] loſophy, refers either to the act of judging, or of willing; al 
AP S- conſcquently, by of PB. AP = PM*J therefore, whatever comes under the denomination of ml 

k — 6a = 4%, and hence xx = 4% + aa; conſequently, æ is either what is true, or what is good: theſe beiog the jet | 
SV (437 + aa). If, then, gm be ſuppoſed infinitely near} about which the mind exerciſes its two faculties of judging u fa coll 
M., we ſhall have Q = &y; and therefore the element of willing. x Rector 

the area CQMA = N (aa + 4%). The refification of | Ryfitude of the mind, conſidered as it judges, i. e. dini | 

the parabola, therefore, on the quadrature of the hy- ¶ the faculty of judgment, conſiſts in its agreement and con 
PRs ſpace C QM A. ity to the nature and reaſon of things, and in its determinng 
Ie is to 


to be here noted, that all integrations or ſummations are} and deciding about them according to what their couſiiuim 

reduced to the quadratures of curves, in what caſes foever} properties, uſes, &c. really are. 

they be uſed: ſo that to have them perſect, the rule laid down Recitude of the mind, conſidered as it wills, called allo wn 

under quadrature of © the logiftic curve, mult be obſerved] refitude, or uprightzeſs, conſiſts in the chooſing and puis 

throughout. * 7. | of thoſe things which the mind, upon due inquiry and tet 

To RECTIFY the cycloid Let Aer, AB 2 1 ( fig. 27.) 3 tion, clearly perceives to be good ; and avoiding thoſe tha ur 

then wil Q =MS = dr, PQ = (x — x). And] evil. 1.7 | 

N bene: AP ; 1 RECTITUDINES, in law, rights, or legal dues, bby 

fimilitude of the triangles APQ and MmS, either to God, or man. See RiGnT. 3 

| AQ: AP: : Ms: Mn REC TO, in law, a writ uſually called a writ of right; 4 

4 24 1:2: : : 12. | high a nature, that whereas other writs in real aftion ati 

- Therefore Mm is the differential of the cycloidal arch A M= to recover the poſſeſſion of the lands, &c. in queſtion, N. 

. Wherefore ſx—— 1 : 2dr z g 2A is the] the plaintiff, or his anceſtor; this aims to recover both pu 

arch AM. | | fin thus loft, and the n the thing: ſo that 75 os 

The re&ification of curves, Mr. De Moivre ſhews, may be] are here pleaded together; that of property, and that 

obtained by conſidering the fluxion of the curve as an hypo- * . 8 1 
' thenuſe of a reQangular triangle, whoſe ſides are the fluxions| If a man loſe his cauſe upon this writ, he is without 

of © of the ordinate and abſciſſa ; care being taken, in the exprefion| medy. 3 nh 

1 | of this „ ton that only ne of ho fluxions be remain-| There are two kinds of this writ : breve mag num ti 
un 7 , alſo only one of the intermediate quantities; vis. that | breve de rev patens, a writ of right patent; and rect 


ſe fluxion is retained : an example will render this clear. a writ of right cloſe. ee 
- The yet foe GB ( fig. 20.) being given, 10 find the arch AC.] The firſt is fo called, becauſe ſent open.—It lies only 
* "Let AB=x, CB=y, OA mr. CE the fluxion of the] + that hath fee-ſimple in the lands ſued for, againſt ther” 
 *abſcifſe, ED the fluxion of the ordinate, CD the fluxion of | the freehold atleaft. N DOR dad K all the or 
the arch CA. From the property of N 27x—x :\ -Indeed, the writ of right patent is extended, in of do Its lenel 
© whence 27 1 — 2x4 = 2, and fore # = 55. But] yond its original intention; for a writ of right lf the his 
„„ ee eee e which lies for the tenant in dower, is patent; and *— 
| "CDy = 5.+ i#-= 5 + » we N. 3 . ral other caſes. Fitzherb. | | 4; nf —— 
1 : * Wi rr— ar AKK 1 F The writ of right cloſe, called alſo breve pare ee l : | 
3 #7 O54: 05 * . | direRted to the lord of antient demeſne, or the bu | 
53 'y} king's manors; and lies for thoſe wh hold ho en 
+—=] ments by charter, in fee-fimple, or in fee-tail, o 
7 life, or in dower, if they be ejected out of ſuch lande t 


„„ 4s be Re” x 
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«a man, or his heirs, may ſue out the writ of right 
Ja —_— lord of antient demeſne, commanding 
him 'o do him right in his court. 
ucro . wſon in fee to him, and his heirs; and, 
man bas A 225 „a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the 
the rag be, not having brought his action of quare im. 
— nor darrein preſentment, within fix months, has ſuffered 
4 ſurp u him. f f 
1 — 2 a writ which lies for him 
_ tenant dying in his nonage, a ſtranger enters,and takes 
the body of the heir. . 

. it as to lands holden in capite, or by knights ſervice, 
This Ws Uſeleſs by the Nat. 12 Car. II. but not where 
there is a ian in ſocage, or appointed by the laſt will of 

the anceſtor. Met; © 1 10 fo 
a writ of right of dower, which lies for a 
pid fy received part of her dower, and proceeds 


2 the remnant in the ſame town againſt the heir, or 


, unde nihil habet, is a writ of right which lies 
EY. where the huſband, having divers lands and tenements, 
— Aured no dower to his wife ; and ſhe is thereby driven 
to ſue for her thirds againſt the heir, or his guardian. 

0 de rationabili parte, a writ that lies between privies of 
—_ as brothers in gavelkind, or ſiſters, or other copar- 
x hews and nieces, and for land in fee-fimple. 


— his land for life, and afterwards die, — 


lea 
— ughters, and, after, the tenant for life like wi 


dies; the one ſiſter entering on all the land, and ſo deforcing 


r 


quando dominus remiſit, a writ of right, which lies in 
lands or tenements in the ſignory of any lord, 
ue in demand by a writ of right. 
I the lord hold no court, or, at the prayer of the demandant 
or tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, to put the cauſe 


and has its name from the words compriſed, which is the 
true occaſion thereof. ; 1 
Recro ſur diſclaimer, a writ which lies where the lord, in 

the court of common-pleas, does avow upon his tenant, 
and the tenant diſclaims to hold of him; upon which diſ- 
daimer the lord ſhall have this writ. 

Recro folio. | See the article FoL1o, . 

RECTOR, of a pariſh, the perſon, or he who has the charge 


or eure of 12 church. , ; 

If the predial tythes of the pariſh be impropriated, or ap- 
propriated, 4. e. either in day hands, or in thoſe of ſome ec- 
cefaftical community, then, inſtead of rector, the parſon is 
called vicar. In England are reckoned 3485 rectories. 
The name rector denotes him 33 or ruler, quia tan- 
tum jus in cecieſia parochiali habet, quantum prelatus in eccle- 


collegiata. 
RicToR alſo denotes the chief elective officer in ſeveral foreign 
univerſities, particularly in that of Paris. 
The rector is choſen afreſh every three months: antiently 
be was choſen every fix weeks. The alteration was made 
- hos legate of pope Nicolas III. in 1278. 


and the faculty of theology were united, one officer 
bad the inſpection of both, under the title of chancellor; 
upon their diviſion, a reftor was created. | 
The rector makes a ſolemn proceſſion four times a year, at- 
tended by the doQtors, bachelors, &c. in their formalities. 


„cer who governs the houſe. | 
The Jeſuits uſe it for the ſuperiors in ſuch of their houſes, 
| 33 are either ſeminaries, or co k s 
ECTORY, or RecTORATE, RECTORIA, a pariſh-church, 
— or ſpiritual living, with all its rights, glebes, and 
ern., in — See Rec ro. 
UM, in our old law-writers, is alſo uſed for a trial 
accuſation, See TRIAL, 8 | £ Y 
immune RECTUM, denotes a trial at law, or in the common 
— of law.—Stare ad reftum, denotes to ſtand a trial.— 
um rogare, to petition the judge to do right. 
*TUM, in anatomy, denotes the third and laſt of the large 


u. thus called, becauſe it paſſes ftrait from the os ſacrum to 

uus; Without making any turns or circumvolutions, as 

lu de other Luts do. 5 * 

s length is uſually about a hand's breadth and its capacity 

- * of three fingers. Its upper part is tied faſt to 
Olla ſacrum and coceygis, by means of the peritonæum; 


| 
4+ advacatione eccleſier,, a writ of right, lying where a|- 


the other, the ſiſter ſo deforced ſhall have this writ to recover | 


EcTOR is alſo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior, or 


r or guts.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. It. F. | 


in men to the neck of the bladder, in women to the va«|. 


RE C 


gina uteri: its lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three 
muſcles, | | 
The firſt is the ſphinQer ani ſerving to ſhut it, and prevent 
the excrements from paſſing out involuntarily. 

The other two, are the levatores ani, which ſerve to raiſe 
or pull back the rectum after the expulſion of the excre- 


ments; which, eſpecially after hard tools, is apt to be too 
far protruded. | 


RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral muſcles ; 


on account of the ſtraitneſs of the courſe of their fibres, 
from their origin to their inſertion ; having particular deno- 
minations from the parts to which they miniſter : ſuch are 
the rectus abdeminis, rectus femoris, rectus capitis lateralis, 


major externus, minor externus, major internus, minor inter- 
nus, and rectus palpebræ. a 


REcTus abdominis, is a muſcle of the lower belly, which 


ariſes from the ſternum, and the extremity of the laſt two 
ribsz and goes ſtrait down the fore-part of the abdomen, to 
be inſerted in the os pubis.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fg. 1. 
1. 47. fig. 2. u. 28. | 

It hath three or four innovations, or rather tendinous co- 
arctations of its fleſhy fibres, which divide the belly of it, 
as it were, into ſo many diſtin& muſcles, 

It has veins and arteries, which creep on its inſide from the 
mammillary and epigaſtric veſſels; theſe communicate to- 
gether, that the blood may return by the mammillary veins, 
when the paſſage is ſtopped by the epigaſtric, which are com- 
preſſed in women with child. 


e[RECTVUs femoris, is a muſcle of the leg, which, ariſing from 


the lower part of the ſpine of the ileum, and deſcending be- 

tween the two vaſti, is inſerted into the patella.— See Tab. 

Anat. (Myol.) fig. i. n. 52. See alſo Femus. 

RecTtus SORES, is a muſcle which lifts up the eye-lid : it 
ariſes from the bottom of the orbit of the eye, where 

the optic nerves pierce the cranium; and, patling above 


the ſuperbus, is inſerted by a large tendon into the border of 
the eye-lid. "7 


thither for that time; this writ iſſues for the other party, REecTus capitis lateralis, a pair of ſhort thick fleſhy muſ- 


cles, riſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the firtt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is 
inſerted into the os occipitis. f 

Its uſe is, to move the head lateraily towards either ſhoulder: 
— they act together, being antagoniſts, they keep it 
PF. 55 


Rx cy bs externus capitis major, the third of the muſcles of the 


head, ariſin 8 tendinous from the upper part of 
the double ſpine of the ſecond vertebra of the neck; and, 
ſpreading in its aſcent, is inſerted into the poſterior part of 
the os occipitis,—It ſerves to draw the head directly back 
upon the hiſt vertebra. 
REeTvus externus minor, a muſcle ariſing from the hind part 
of the firſt vertebra of the neck; and inſerted into the mid- : 
dle of the os occipitis. of | 

It ſerves likewiſe to draw the head directly backwards. 

Theſe two muſcles are otherwiſe called renuentes. 

RECTUs internus capitis major, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 
the fore-part of the five interior tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
firſt vertebra of the back, near its great hole. 


vertebra of the neck; and is inſerted into the anterior appen- 
din of the os occipitis, immediately under the former. 
Theſe ſerve to nod the head forwards, being antagoniſts to 


they are hence alſo called annuentes, | 

RECTUS in curia, in law, one who ſtands at the bar, and no 

man objects any thing againſt him. - 

When a man hath reverſed the outlawry, and can parti. 

Cipate of the benefit of the law, he is ſaid to be rectus in 

ia. 

RECURRENT, RECURRENS, in anatomy, a nerve ariſing 
from the par vagum, and diſtributing ſeveral branches to the 
larynx, to aſſiſt in the formation and modulation of the 
voice: whence it is alſo called the vocal nerve. 

It has its name recurrent, from its reaſcending or running 
back again from the thorax to the larynx. 8 

There are really two recurrents, right and left: the left ariſes 
from the trunk of the vagum ; the right from a plexus there- 
of, immediately under the clavicle.— [hey bo:h run up along 
the trachea, to which they impart ſome twigs, and end at 
laſt in the muſcles of the larynx. n 

Their office appears partly hence, that a dog is. not able to 

bark after they are cut. 7 «Yi 

RECUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowlege the king's 
ſupremacy. _ : 

Such are the Roman catholics, who hold the pope to be over 
him: and are hence called popiſh recuſants. | 


„The 


* 
* b 


RecTvus internus minor, ariſes from the fore-part of the firſt 
rector is choſen out of the faculty of arts. While that 


the rectus externus, or renuens, on the back of the head; and 


— — — — — —— 


Romaniſts charged Jouble tawes, Ee. uſe reale, e natural earth bud in 
E bw 25 Rennes, = as — wi — red they uſe burnt oker...  * "OW 1 
-RECUSA TION; RzcusaTio, an ac whereby a judge is Reo, in heraldry. See the article GuLes, 
defired to refrain from judging ſome certain cauſe, on ac- Rep, in coſmetics, a ſucus or paint wherewith the has 
r ca- liven their cheeks and lips. en: 
enmity, or the like. There are two kinds of reds ; the one in leaves, call 
"Io Freach laws kinſhip within the fourth is deem- niſh red ; the other a liquor, which is an extra Arta 
| cauſe of recu _ as alſo the jud Ents dye. | 
LT my of one of the parties. Ra d arſenic: ARSENIC. OY 
RED, * phyſi , one of the ſimple or primary co Rep chalk. '- CHALK. 
, of rather of the rays of light. Ra deer. _ JHuvnTing, 


| 42 into yellow ; and yellow into a very pale yeilow.-Alcali's REDDITION, ReppiT1o, a ſurrendering or reſtoring, 1, 


15 


* Er only four have p 


| 5 ive aeg l an 


RED _- 


thoſe which f all others the leaſt re- RED fb. isn. 
5 rp ate a f wich as of all thn the different Rx p /cad. See the articles NAA. 


ibility to ariſe from the different magni- Rep far. {STan. 
of the luminous particles whereof the rays conſiſt, the * foerax. | STORAX, 
red rays, or red 4 4 is concluded to be that which conſiſts] Re p tortar. ] TARTAR. 


RED ANs, or RR DAN T. See Repens. 
REDDAT.— Precipe 9 wod REDDAT. See Patcipy, 


of the largeſt part 


Authors d Nate three general kinds of redz one bor 
on the mg as colombine, or dove colour, purple, REDDENDIS 9 See the article CRART1!8. 

crimſon. Another bordering on yellow, as ſlame- colour and] REDDENDUM, in law, a clauſe in a leaſe, &, where 

And between theſe extremes is a medium partake-| rent is reſerved to the leſſor. : 

ing neither of the one nor the other; which is what we[REDDITARIUM, an antient law. term, for a tarrier, ml, 

properly call red. or rental, in which the rents and ſervices of a manor we (, 

y turn black, blue, and violet, into red; and down. 


red let, or purple, and into feuille- law it alſo denotes a judicial 1 
mort, 3 eſtion 19 © thing 
Terreftrial and ſulphurous matters become red by extreme[REDDLE, RuppLE, or Red oker, a red foſfle earth, wii 

heat; and ſome, at length, black, as we ſee in brick, re has its particular mine or quarry ; and is uſed by pu 
bole, red chalk, flate, Ec. all theſe when vitrified by af &c. 
burning-glaſs, become black. | The belt is the produce of England ; it is ſoft to the tout 
* red by a moderate fire z and by a violen and ftains the hands. Some call reddle, lapis hematite; hu 


„ black. Mercury nnd fol ur mixed and heated ov b See Supplement, wick 
« moderac make a called artificial cinna- UBRICA. . 
* 2 / on — REDEEMABLES, are lands, funde, Ec. gp wage ria 
Wo PR AG uice, being poured on a blue ſolu- ation of the equity of, redemption. See the article Re. 
Von of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red.—Alcali reſtores PEMPTION. 
again to its original blue. A ine Crown lands as redumais for ever 3 others nh e 
takes from them al their 3 


; 


viewed REDEMPTION, REeDEMPT1O, in law, a faculty d 
right of re-entering upon lands, &c.. that have been ſold 
lei col. | upon reimburſing the purchaſe-money, wid 


no gains wherein the faculty, or as ſome call f. the qu 
Rd, in T ved, are only a kind of pignoratire 
" 9, in dyng \, | contrafts 
rug. - oy TY or calls of red: via. feqplet red, A certain time is limited, within which the faculty of 
crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, lively orange red, tion (hall be exerciſed; and beyond which it ſhall not enen 
and ſcarlet of cochineel. But they may be all reduced to pTDEMETIONS, . 2 bow 
three ; according to the principal which the ous m impo way of commutation 
r Go” 2 give the head er th of the nent”. / 


fine ſcarlet, —_ ſearlet 0 the gobelins, is givenſREDENS, Repans, or Repant, in fortification, a bi 
ic, bran-water, woad, and ſcarlet grain, or kermes. of work indented jn forty. of the teeth of a fave, wid tial 
add cochineel, and others fenu ; brighten- and re-entering angles ; to the end that one part may fluke 
it with bran-water, 2 tartar, and turmeric. 2 defend 
ARLET. It is alſo called ſaw-werk, and indented work. Theficai 
red is dyed with bran-water, tartar, and meſtique| this flank one another. 
incel. Reden: ue frequently ſed in the fortijing of wall 
red is dyed with madder ; to which ſome add-real-| it is not to be at the expence of bui 
gar, or ra arſenic ; others common ſalt, or other ſalts, with] as when they ſtand on the fide of a river, a _w rays 
| „or The parapet of. the corridor alſo is frequently redeated, « 
carried on in the way of redens. ., +, 
lf REDHIBITION, Riphistrio, in the civil law, an af 
allowed a buyer, whereb to anal the file of Gre wut 
crimſon | alf cochi able, and oblige the ſelſer to take it back again, upon 
lively erange red, the ſtuff muſt be.firſt put in yel- 3 — 


2 


ih 


f 


As to 


low, then in a liquor made of s hair (which has been 
| boiled ſeveral times with madder) d diſſolved over the fire wich The redbibition, or redbibitery'a&tion, has place in 
certain ſaline liquors, as urine, tartar, &c. | Caſes, i, or a, bo Eh TY 


| The ſcarlet Ca cochinge], or Dutch ſcarlet, as the French call 
Rok is 1 . nd, me —— ;- after firſt 
' ing it um, tartar, . Deyn ua-fortis : 
wherein has been diſſolved. * RED GRATED medals. See the article Manar. 
Beſides theſe ſeven rediy, which .are_gpod and allowed co-|REDINTEGRATION, RzpinTEGRATIO,inthe nth 
2 wo. jar is alſo A Brabl red; 'w as diſcouraged, the act of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment of a tv 
whereof he had been _—_ y diſpoſſeſſod. F 
particular caſts, or| In France, where a perſon. is deſpoiled of his property, 
claims it again by a redintegrand, or action of N 
But the . ep a 


had the glanders, were broken - winded, or foundered, ** 
a redhibitory caſe ; and the buyer might be obliged to i 


him within nine da 


Colour, 


on. Scarlet, beſides the ſhades I the reſt, has 5 
The redintegration of mercury is properly PT. 


peculiar to itſelf, as cherry-colour, fire-colour, e. 
- Fcation,—Mr. Boyle bas an 0 06 treatiſe en my 
lacca. See — of 'tpetre ; where: he ſhewz, 1 
place. en by fluxion into fixed nitre, whi — 
* I aig ns for vis ren of | * | p 


ch i 
he could 
of oaks cond rod! 


. . I f * * 
, 4 7 
f # 1 ; — 858 
Z * * ; - 


"4 


RE D 
by * a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of 


ſadintegraie it produce true cryſtals of the uſual 


ane , ic. be _— 
: a q : . * . 

form ane eng objeHtion againſt the chemical principles, that 

5 on redintegrate the body they were procured from, 

remixing them that the body did not properly conſiſt of 

to argue 1 — 

3 or that” they were not originally contained in 
rather produced. by the fire. 
Cem. Ke the article Ab Pacem. 5 
diſſeiſin made by him who once be- 
adjudged to have diſſeiſed the ſame man of 


fore was tenements ; for which there lies a ſpecial writ, 


dis lands or 


, 
babl a 
2 5 the tewaty or cuſtom of their lands, were to 


ride with, or for, the lord of the manor, about his buſi- 


; * or RxepouTE, Rrpocrus, in fortification, a 
1 * fort, without any defence but in front, uſed in 
trenches, lines of circumvallation, contravallation, and ap- 

ch; as alſo for the lodging of corps de garde; and to de- 
2x) paſſages. See FORT. | 

+ The word is French, formed from the Latin redudkc. | 
ln marſhy grounds, redoubts are often made of ftone-work, 
for the ſecurity of the neighbourhood : their face conſiſts of 
dom ten to fiſteen fathom ; the ditch round them from eight 


to nine feet broad and deep; and their parapets have the ſame 
thickneſs. g N . 
REDRESSING, the rectifying or ſetting any thing ſtrait 


Tre 


themſelves, when, by any external cauſe, they are forced out 
of the icular. See PERPENDICULARITY. 


move them. ere 5 
To redreſs a ſtag, among hunters, is to put him off his 
REDSEAR. See the article TRoN. | 


— 
2 


the end they may not be 
other faſhion, Cc. Ser FRir ER, and REGRATOR. 


Dc, 1 = See the article Ræpucr. 
EDUCED: Chart. See the article CHART. | 


ines and ſcales, of equal parts, thereon ; for turning chains 
and links into acres — rods, by inſpection. | | 
is uſed by ſurveyors, to reduce maps and draughts from 
«ne dimenſion into another: it is ſometimes alſo called, the 
DUC or Rev i in = 
„or UIT, a military term, ſignifyit 
rantageous piece of ground, — 9 and Ying 
the reſt of the place, camp, &c. 
to retire to in caſe of a furprize.. _ . 
dvcr, in building, a quirk, or little place, taken out of a 
w make it more uniform and regular; or for ſome 
raph 1, aj as for a little cabinet aſide of a chimney, 
E 
wer, or ReDux, among chemiſts, is a powder by which 
alined metals and We. 54 are reduced again to Dy 
Is, NE. See Supplement, article FLux. - | 
WUCTION, RevpucT1o, in the ſchools, a manner of 
a term or propoſition, which before was oppoſite to 


1 ES BE 


lon for 


an ad- 
from 


me other, to be equivalent to it. 
pre patticle.—— Thus, to reduce this propoſition, 10 
U an animal, to be equivalent to its — wvery man 

n animal, L drop the negative, and ſay, man is an animal. 
7 the like manner might the term every man 
reduced, by adding the negative, and ſaying, there is no: 


IVerion of propoſitions is uſed in a more general fl | for 
bien, therefore, there are two ropoſitions * i 
© faked, 2nd the 7educing which are. conſidered 26 the 
ms of th, 2, 0d to be connected in the redu#ion, by 
a. the particle that iu; which here has the effect of a 


k 252 things. Where the propoſition precede- 


: following” * reduced, and the ſubject of the reduction; 
eats of $. 2 reduces, and bas the effect of the 
12 80 ien; and the particle that is acts as a 

ua, not barely that the propoſition is expreſſed 
bing, * mother equivalent one, or, as it were, 
Veri * ” a 4 


HAMB, 


by 


and other plants have a natural faculty of redreſſing | 


I the moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances, is to reform or re- | 


REDUBBORS, thoſe who 3 2 & 0. 2 to 
own, turn them into ſome 


ew, nh animals think; that is, animgls think, and ne- 


DUCING Scale is a thin, broad piece of box, with ſeveral | 


for an army, gariſon, & c. 


dale ie is effected by the addition or retrenchment of a ne- 


| 


þ 


[ 


p 


: 
2 


N T's * 1.44 . "v3 LE #4 1 To OM ; 
LING, ns s a, regular. changing or tranſ- 


SL 1 | 
% 
: . * \ 


ö 


RED 


| forming of gn imperfect fyllogiſm into a perfect one. Ot, 


it is a change of a ſyllogiſm in reſpect of form, whereby 
the neceſſity of the illation, or inference, is made more evident. 
Reduction obtains in ſyllogiſmis of the ſecond and third figure; 
as alſo in the indirect modes of the firſt. —By it theſe are all 
brought to the firſt. 

There are two kinds of this redu#7jon, the one diref2, or eſten- 
ſtve, performed merely by a converſion of one or both- the 


premiſes, or by a tranſpoſition thereof; as when camęſtres is 


— to celar ent. 

e other indirect, called per impoſſibile, or ad abſurdum ; 

whereby the perſon who "el the goodneſs and —— 

of an imperſect ſyllogiſm, is reduced to aſſert or grant ſome- 

thing abſurd and impoſſible, or contradictory to ſome other 

thing maintained by him. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. a perſon granting the premiſes of the follow- 
ing ſyllogiſm, denies the conclution—Al! fraud is prohibited ; 
but ſome trading is not prohibited; therefore ſome trading is not 
fraud — We thus proceed againſt him: if the ſyllogiſm be 
not good, the antecedent is juſt, but the conſequent falſe ; . 
and, therefore, the contrary of the concluſion muſt be true: 
now I take the contrary of the concluſion, which you thus 
give; viz. all trading is fraud; and of that, with the other 
— of the former ſyllogiſm ; viz. the major, which you 
ikewiſe grant; make a new ſyllogiſm ; thus, all 2 is pro- 

_ hibited; all trading is frond, therefore all trading is proki- 
bited, But this ſition, all trading is prohubited, and the 
other, ſome trading is prohibited, which you granted me in 
the ſyllogiſm, are contradictories. Ss | 


Repucriox, in arithmetic, is the converting of moneys, 


weights, or meaſures, into the ſame value in other denomi- 
nations; #. gr. pounds into ſhillings and pence; or ſhillings 
and pence into pounds. | 
The reductions of the principal moneys, coins, weights, and 
meaſures, antient and modern, foreign and domeſtic, are 
found under their reſpective articles, Money, Coin, 
 Wrercnrt, Mason, Pound, Foor, Oe. 8 
\ Redu#tion is of two kinds: 1% Deſcending, when a quantity 
is to be brought from an higher denomination to a lower. 
This is done by conſidering how many of the next leſs deno- 
mination, are contained in the next greater before, and by 
that number multiplying the 
Thus pounds are redu 


multiplying by 
ſhillings into pence, by multiplying by 12; +0 pedIn 


greater. 


20; 
N c 


into grains by multiplying by 12 
| 20, and 24. And veifdapeir hundreds into ounces, by 4 
20, Aſcending, when a lower denomination is to be re- 
- duced to an higher. * 12 780 
In order to this, the buſineſs is, to divide the leaſt by ſo man 


of its denomination as are contained in the next : thus 
24720 pence, divided by 12, and the quotient by 20, give 
103 pounds, i 5 . 
If there remain any thing in each diviſion, it is 


either odd pence, or ſhillings : thus, 6713 pence red 
give 27 l. 195. 3d. cut off the laſt, the reſt are the pounds 


To expedite the practice, ſeveral compendious ways of 're- 
duttion have been invented. See PRACTICE, © . 
Thus, yards are turned into ells by ſubtracting a fiſth ; and 

into ells Flemiſh by adding a fifth. Ells Flemiſh are reduced 
into by ſubtracting a quarter. —Ells Flemiſh reduced to 
al. Engliſh by mulephing by 6, and cutting off the right- 
Great pounds of filk of 24 ounces are reduced to pounds of 
16 ounces by adding one-half ; and pounds of 16 ounces 
into pounds of 24, by ſubtraQting one-third... Bt 

REDUCTION of fractions. | See the article FRacTiON, 

REDUCTION of equations, in is the clearing them from 


all fi quantities, ging In the quantities to 
their loweſt terms,” and ſeparating the known quantities from 


the unknown ones, till at length the unknown quantity 
72... bon fa oggrangna 3 


The reduction of an equation is the laſt part of the reſolution 
of the problem. 3 MF . 
The end of all algebraical operations is, to have the un- 
| known letter alone in one member of the equation; and in 
che other, all the known letters, without any mixture of un- 

- known; for, in this caſe, it is evident the value of the un- 

I dis reduction is effected by adding the quantities ſubtracted, | 
ſubtraQting thoſe” added; multiplying thoſe divided, and di- 
viding thoſe multiplied; my © roots out of powers, 
and raiſing roots to powers, ſo as iti ee e nt, 

| This ſuffices for the reduction of ſimple equations: but, for 

higher equations, the proceſs is leſs obvioujs. 
From' the manner wherein are formed, it is evident. 

chat, as the unknown letter is raiſed to an higher power, it 1 

| ** mixed and combined ſo many 


— 


— .. — 


un multiplied by 


reduction of the equation being nile; 
bee gained, the grometrical 


DUCTION of curves. See the article Cvarn. 


fa . draught, is the aki 
5 f 225 _— —— than eve original; al 


| the form proportion. 
"Sg - De 


44 See Cour Ass. 


2 yet 


e 
Te Re 
. 
ral e& A 

% K be-1 
bed finiilar to AB CDE. 

I the figure bed had been 

1 nothing but to 

Lond che an 

C, DB, 

To Ranuce s 
ABCDE (fig. 65: 
proportion of the line 

2 line G H (fig. 6 
line AB; on G deſcribe 


. 
. 


leſs compaſs : about the middle of the 
and from this 


to the ſides dc, db, &c. 
the angle 
75 a 
B, to a6: 6 
.) and, from G 
e arch HI; 


his you have all the meaſures of the 
us, Fog yn. ae og take the 
8 point & deſcribe the arch KL; alſo on 
| deſcribe M N; and upon A with the diſtance 
f An ker th 


2 ” 


. 


coſtrudtion is to be 


* a figure, as ABCDE (Tab. — fe. 64.), 
re, as 2, 
point draw lines to its ſeve- 
, E.. then drawing the line @ b, parallel 

to BC, &c. you wil have the figure 


82D, xz C, &c. and to draw lines, viz. 


tion, —Suppoſe the 
to be diminiſhed- in 
r. 66.) draw the 
to H, ſet 


ſet off the line @ b as 


e a chord on HI, and draw GI. Tnen with the angle 
to be 'drawn. 
— and 


MN de 


one in c, which will de- 


off the 


| 


ks | 
Ec. n compaſſes ; Sided 


Call a rec ar-reefing the ail. 


LI. in Ge manufaQturies, 


— 
To Rgpuce a mas, . or 
original into little ſquares, RE 
—_ required, into the fame number of 


5 ere Divide — 
"ſows » h per oe — 


ee ee former, a8 the map i. c whe 
inlarged or 
This done, in ever) ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw what 


you find in its correſpondent one in the firſt. 
| Repverion to the ecliptic, in 
26.) and an ach of the ecliptic NR, 
an 5 
the plane of a planet, and the node N. 
Te find the reduftiong"thie 
the argument of latitude NP, find, 
esch other, the reindinder. is the reduction. t 
| r 
Fi,” when they find 
: REepvcTIoON is more 8 uſed for the convertin 
ee held np coat al ae 
the alc is held thep 
The reduction of matals into their firft matter, or 


— biloſophers; can only be 
able to looſen 


— — 


— Regtiftion, or 
Y any be 
REDUIT, in mili 


and languid. - 
REDUNDANT W 

WL ; becauſe: itexceeds the conic 
mme number of its 9 legs; 
£4 with fox 
 REDUPLI 

s with the 

See An ADI Oer. 


2 . a figure 


2 8 RenorLIc Arlon, in-logis, is A kind of condition 


= 
F 5 0 
- 1 a 
- = % "\ . 
PR, f i [ : . 5 . 
4 : A - 5 x 7 * 5 
Fr” : 
— ö 4 : 
” | 1 - , g o 
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af 


3 in furgary, — ps mheredy 


ſition, ane, to be performed 
See the article Rxpver.”' NY 


y 


4 ExCHANGE. © 


r kind, cs 
bog 77 triple mo 


1 is the difference be- 
the argument of latitude, as NP (Tab. Aron. fig. 
een eme 


eu inclination b NM R, and 
ing given, the do- 
' Arine of ſpherica, the arch NR. fubrrat NR and from | 


matter is A. denn which alchemiſte uſe 
ſubſtances putrify, 1 Pcs * 


mikey | | 


principles, 


by mer 


1 


05 


lame: word N 


„ 


| 


— — — 


R E E 


The uſual e on words are aten | 
ed as, inaſmuch as, &c. Herts, 447 as, fo far a » Oh, 


| REDUPLICATIVE propoſitions are ſuch whi 

repeated, with ſome circumſtance or condi Ta jets 

— 4 are rational; kings, as kings, are 
0 

REDURX, in chemiſtry. See the article Ren 

REE, Rx, Rets, or Ras, » lt Portugueſe cope 1 
nearly equal to the late French denier to 
= bog the Engliſh furthing. Urn of to 2 thin 

| 5 » > = a Current and an imaginary y money; the p 

? eſe uſually reckoning by rees, as th * 
—.— * g by rees, as e Spaniards by f. 
Strangers, in treating with them, are frequent] 
demands of ſeveral thouſand rees, den the 9 priſe wi 
them is only * a few pores of eight; the milree, or or *houſny 

Fees 6 — 

_ — ng 6's. 34 ſtetl.—750 of them are chu 

* 2 [an antient Jewiſh meaſure, See Mr agua. 

rm to is the canna, or cane, of ſome noden 

ExechiePs ReztD. See Ezerien's reed, 

REEF, a term in navigation.—When there is 
wind, they > 21 — roll up part of the fail 
this means, it — become the narrower, 

much wind; Which contracting or taking 


EPEESSSPRSS =, '»i-4- 2 


a great gale 
below, that, by 
and not dran þ 
up the fail, the 


So alſo, when, a topmaſt is as they call 
when it in cracked, or almoſt — areas, 8 
the lower piece that was near broken off; . . 

other part, have acl artery inthe ie again they alli 


2 machine ſerving for the ofie 
of reeling. 


There are variqus kinds of reels; ſome 

very complex: of the former ki ol Hour hte oem whe 
19, A little reel, held in the — conſiſting — pita 
of wood ; the biggeſt and longeſt whereof (which does wt 


——— : —x — — 


. 


3 a block.—Hence, pe g gun el e black 


| exceed fotand nhl in lng and 4 of an inch in diane. 
ter) is traverſed by two er pieces, diſpoſed dies 


2 7 

. "The comjign regh, ar s ent which turns upon a pi, 

D pins, or ſticks, wherny 
the ſkain to be reeled is put; and which are drawn clo, u 


opened wider, according to the ſkain: 
Other reels, uſed in p eee e 
particular articles ; as voy uſed in.. milling of filk, ul 
the article ne and that in the reeling or windig 
filks, under the article of Lk, c. 
REELING, in the manufacturies, the wing of thread, ii, 
cotton, cnonging ino a ſain, or upon a bottom; we 
vent its 
* is alſo uſ for the charging or diſch of bobbins, ct 
ills, to uſe them in the Nature 0 1 
hread, fly cotton, Qc.— Reeling is performed digen 
85 


ways, and by different engines. 
r RING angle, in fortification. See ANGLE. 

2 ENTRY, in "ow the reſitling or retaking that pole 

e any one had lately foreg 
As, if T make a leaſe of land, "or tenement, I do thereby fy 
the poſſeſſion : and if 1 condition with the leſſee, th 
payment of the rent at the da it ſhall be lawful fore 
5 0 Food; ; this is as much as if conditioned to fig 7 
| * che lands Ge. into m own hands, e de fe 
without the affſtance « of judge, G 


EER "Ste the article RInx. 2 

REEVE , chr is the gate of i re 
88 iber is the ſheriff, or ian of a 
SHERIFF. ir Sr the warden of a a 


REEVING, in the ſea-1 is the putting a pp 


reer | 
as nn in commerce, a ſecond. payment d | 
price of exchange ; or rather the price of 2 new cn 
due upon à bill of ex that comes to be proce 
| to berefunded the. bearer, by the drawer or indorl | 


8 | 


CLP 


__— 


| Titie"occaion of re-exchange is, when * 
exchange, after proteſting it, for want cither | 
| or of pam n ee mk 
en or Uriws a bill of exchange in the place funibal 
rr © the perſon. who Ty | 
for Which he od the one of . 
Added to che firſt bat gt 


224.3 


1 


Tue | bill bas a f 
eb e fol n the drawer. 
tion A the aft of 


% 


REF 
at A for want of his bill being 


not ſafficient to intitle him to demand the 


his re-exchange ;. unleſs he make it appear, 
22 5 taken up => in the place whereon the 


Ake up a like ſum 
accepted or paid, is 
reimbur 
that he has 3 ; | | 
bil ws the re-exchange will only amount to the reſtitu- 
ee No Ln, with intereſt, the expences of pro- 
tion and thoſe of the journey, if there have been any. 
ſings of exchange, payable: to the , bearer or order, come 
Th. -roteſted, the re-exchange is only due upon the drawer 
che place . ere the remittance was made; not for thoſe 
1 here it may have been negotiated ; at leaſt, the drawer | 
has 2 cipht to be refunded his rt-exchange for thoſe places, by | 
e exchange is due from the drawer. upon all places | 
a power of negotiation is given el — * z and upon 
it the power of negotiating be indefinite. 
145 K. el the re-exchange, of the expences of the 
pol, 


and the journey, are only due from the day of the de- 


na geg to be theGibelins driven out of Italy by the faction 
ks ſpool dy 8 wy at Amſterdam, who hrit eſta- 
bliſhed the cuſtom of re-exchange ; on pretence of the intereſts, 
damages, and expences, they underwent, when the bills, given | 
them for the effects they had been obliged to abandon, were | 
not accepted, but came to be proteſted. .. LOST 

ML FXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent made upon lands or 


e Ex Nees? 0 n * 
Mkker oe EFECTIO, among monks and eccleſiaftics, | 
a ſpare meal or repalt, juſt ſuſficing for the ſupport of life. 
ReFECTION is alſo uſed, in antient authors, for a duty or ſer- 
vice incumbent on any perſon to provide meals, for eccleſi- 
ics. or even for prince. a 2132 
Uke ORY, 2353 — REFECTORIUM, a ſpa- 
cious hall in convents, and other communities, where the 
monks, nuns, : &c. take their refections or meals in com- 


The rafettory of the Benedictines of St. George at Venice, | 
deſigned by Palladio, is one of the fineſt in the world. 


REFERENCE, in writings. Ee. 4 mark relative to another 


SI EEG 3 # 


to be inſerted, either in reading or copying. ey 


pj 
== 
E 
2. 
= 
5 
5 
] 
2 
28 
3 
9 
NV 
D 
: 


andled, the reader is directed to ſome other part or 
where they are more amply explained. 4 25 

Dichonaries are full of references denoted by ſee, or vide.— | 
By means of theſe references the dictionary - writer ſettles a a 
correſpondence; between the ſeveral parts of his work ; and 
. of the advantages of a continued 


lndices or tables are only references to the ſeveral parts of the 
work, where the ſever matters are handled. - ang 
EFERENDARY, REFERENDARIUS, in antient cuſtoms, 
an officer who exhibited the petitions of the people to the 
king; and acquainted the judges with his commands. 
An officer of this kind, Spe manjobſeryes, we had in England, 
in the time of the Saxons.— The like office was afterwards | 
uharzed by others, called maſters: of requeſta. 


ng it finer, clearer, and 


ner, Clearet, and, puff. 
1 is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of metals, ſugar, and 
> | | 


od, much che molt uſual and leaſt dangerous of the three, 
8 called departing or parting; the proceſs whereof ſee under 
the articles GoLD, and DEPARTING»: - +. 


( de ription whereof may be. ſeen under the atticle 
VRNACE), with an ordinary crucihle, of a ſize anſwerable 


not above half füll it. 


accefc 1 7 five unters of a pound to eight ounces; the coarſer 
| ps, ſt lebe mote antimony 4s require. 


as 
uſer charging the furnace wich charcoal, they put an 
Mea or over, which. ſands ol ſuch time as e <ratible |. 
Nite ere; then the, head being taken off, and the | 
0 cool in the furnace-itſelt;-till ſuch time as it 


4 


We vt, hich is a mals of fine gold. remaining at the 
| = IP the fecks of the antimony, 5 and copper 


- 


\ 


„ 


References are alſo uſed in books, bete things being but im 
— h 


FINING. fputiffiog a ting z or of render- | | |; onſiſt- 
eee — — ing in this, that the poiſon of the antimony is flower than that 

of the ſublimate. Miran onen 

Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes; but this is a 


ol ng PEI [erred 


R E F 


Though the gold, thus prepared, be vety · pure; yet the ant 
mony gives it fuch an harſh brittle quality, that i ceaſes to be 
ductile ; and muſt be ſoftened by fuſion with faltpetre, and 
borax, to bring it to itſelf, | a 
For this operation they prepare what they call a dry coppel ; 
that is, a coppel made of crucible earth, which does not im- 
bibe like the coppels made of aſhes. 1 | 
The coppel being ſufficiently heated in the refining furnace, 
they put the gold in it, and cover it up with charcoal. 
As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by reaſon 
of the remains of the antimony, they blow it with the bellows 
to drive that mineral intirely away which now goes off in 
ſmoke; adding to it, as ſoon as the fumes ceaſe, a little ſalt- 
petre and borax, in powder; which collect the impuritities 
remaining upon the diſſolution, and fix the gold in the cop- 
pel, in form of a plate. | . 
The gold being taken out of the coppel, and melted afreſh in 
a crucible, with an addition of two ounces of ſaltpetre, and 
a2 much borax, in powder, to each eight ounces. of gold, as 
ſoon as it ceaſes to fume, they caſt it into an ingot; and this, 
upon trial, is found 23 carats, 26 thirty-ſeconds finę. 
As to the particles of gold, which may bave been left behind 
with the alloy in the faces of the antimony, they get them out 
by a dry coppel, with the ſame meltings and ingredients as are 
uſed in ſoftening the former. —And when they are aſſured, by 
the eflay, of the ſhare of gold that matter contains, they re- 
fine it, to ſeparate the copper ; and afterwards make the de- 


tenements, on complai t that the former extent was partially part 


As to the gold; which may be left ſticking to the dry coppels, * 

they. get 2 by breaking ee the veſſels, and 

by repeated lotions of the powder thereof in ſeveral waters; 

_ the: manner deſcribed under the article waſhing. See 
ASHING, 1 | 


RErininG of Gold ly means of Submatre—"The proceſs is begun 


like that with antimony ; i. e. in the fame furnace, with the 

ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the ſame crucibles. 

The gold being melted in the crucible, they caſt in the ſub- 

limate, not pulverized, but only broken in pieces. —As to the 
proportion to 8 ounces of gold to be retmed, they put an 

ounce or ounce and an half, or even two ounces, if the guld 


be of 22 carats; three ounces, if of 20 carats; and 4 or 6 


ounces, if it only be from 18 to 20 carats, In which laſt 

caſe, they part the ſublimate into two; putting half at a time, 

with the gold, into a new erucible ; which, when the ope- 

ration is over, leaves the gold from 18 to 23 carats, accord- 

ing to its fineneſs before.—After this, they raiſe it farther by 
the fire, as follow: . | 

The broken ſublimate being put into the crucible with the 
melted gold, the crucible is. immediately coyered up to ſmo- 

ther the mineral: which done, the furnace is filled with char- - 


coal, and the head put on. A quarter of an hour afterwards, 
"'they take off the head, lay the crucible bare, and give the gold 


air, 7. e. blow off all the aſhes, and other impurities that 
de floating on the liquid gold, with a pair of bellows, the | 


| This they repeat again and again, till all the impurities of the 


gold being carried off, by virtue of the ſublimate, it be found' 
of a bright glittering colour; after which it is taken out of 
the crucible, and the gold is caſt into an | 


Str | 
Nes of rofaing; by fubliinate, is koh mots cles 


and cheaper than that by antimony : but they are both exceed- 


| ingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſulphurous and arſenical 


;- the only difference; in their malignity, confift- 


method ſeldom, uſed, excepting in eſſays. 


ſortis; which laſt | REFINING of Sikver.— There ate two ways of 


refining ſilver 3 
the one with lead, the other with N vy 14 and - 
cheapeſt is that with lead ; though that with ſaltpetre {till ob- 


tains in many places, for want of workmen who underſtand 


1 ; 


other to the articl Wierer. LIEN IT on » 


o be refined. ; obſerving that the RETININO with-Saltpetre is performed in a wind: furnace. 
PM ve half ll ite. h The filver to be refined having been reduced into grains, f 


che ſize of little peas, by pouring it, when melted, into a tub 

of common water; it is heated oyer again in a boiler. 
Aſter this, they put it in a crucible; and along with it, to þ 
every eight ounces of metal, they put two ounces of falt- 
ue crucible is now covered up with an earthen lid, in form : 


: 


of g dome, exaftly luted; which lid, however, is to have a 


, The" crucible e de e be an rw ay £ 
charcoal, which is only to be li degrees; at le 
; hay give it the full force of the fire to put the metal into 


the'| perfect fuſion; ” This T 
an IIA 5 i ae. 


an interval of a quarter c . | 
ROT NO 1 


ſome other i 
'  RayFininG 0 Liad is 


1 


For the REv1NING of other matters, as campior, N fol 
as MPHOR, CINNABAR, SUL- 


SSSSSTFꝓSWV Ho.tks tp of a Geſugs.eu| 
whi f 0x 


_ laſt fire; after which it is caſt into ingots; which 


To recover the 


| they pound them, and give them repeated lotions in freſh 
Rar of Copper is only performed by giving the mineral 


Rr of Tin is performed much after the ſame manner as 


with huge heavy hammers, which are 
dars of ſeveral thickneſſes. Wy een e 
be more the iron is heated in the firez and the more it 15 |. 
8 2 And the diſpoſition of bodies to refle& this or that kind of ras 
Steel is only iron refined to a great degree by heating it, with | 


ReeIniNG of Sugor.— This operation 3 —.— 


. N aal 
When theſe are imported into Europe, the ſugar-bakers take 


rather a repetition of the firſt. 


Rzyinine of Saltpetre.—The alt being put in an earthen or 
iron veſſel, as much ſpring-watex is poured on it as ſuffices 
to diſſolye it. 


into it: the 


P 


pbur, falt, borax, &c. ſee Ca 
- PHUR, SALT, &c.” | 
REFLECTED F:for. wit ad” 
n or RxFLExIive Dial, is a fort of dial, which | 


tible cool ; and at length break it, to get out the ſilver, which 
is found in a button or culot ; the bottom whereof is very 


fine filver; and the top mixed with the fixces of the ſalt- 
petre, and the alloy of the ſilver, and among theſe ſome par- 


ticles of the fine ſilver.” 1475 N 
The culot, ted from the impurities, is melted in 


ing { 
a new crucible, and into the diſſolution is thrown charcoal- | 
- duſt; and the whole is then briſkly worked together. ILben 


the top of the metal, dds, Lerner as a looking-glaſs ; 


eleven peny- 7 — and ſixteen grains, fine. | 
ver that may be left in the faces, or ſcoria, 


b 


matter ſeyeral lotions before the melting it; and then giving 
it ſeveral fuſions, See Corrix. | 


be melted a ſecond time; then forged 
ht by water; 
then heated in the fire, and at laſt reduced on the anvil, into 


deaten, whether hot or cold; the finer it always becomes. 


the grain thereof, 


fe metals, by frequent melting, ſtill ſcumming it before it be 
cold, and cafting in tallow, and other kinds of fat. 


They alſo make eſſays of lead ;. not to refine it, but to ſee if 
it be pure, and without mixture of any other metal. 


lixiviums or lyes of lime-water and eggs, 
and beaten ; 


ether. | 


This firſt refining is perform or ed in the Caribbees, and other er 


places, where the ſugar · canes are cultivated; and only ſerves 


them up, and refine them farther, by a 
To render the ſugar very fine, fit for confeQions, Ee. they 
give it a third i wherein they only uſe: the whites of 

and their ſhells beaten 
SUGAR... 


* . 


The veſſel is then put over a gentle fire; and 
as ſoon as the water 


ſcum is to be taken off; and it is to be evaporated till a pel- 
licle appears,on it, and then ſet to ſhoot. 


See the article Von 
the hour by means of a thin piece of looking-glals plate, 


R 


- - — — 


operation, or 


er, and thrown into the 


begins to boil, alum- powder is thrown | 
ic . 
2 little vinegar is added. As it the 


The Carteſians aſſert the negative; abſolutely? Em 


if the motion were once deſtroyed, tho urging, tha 
.thire would beuge excite it ok 


| Accordingly Rohzult, and others, define 


| others which they cannot remove, they recede, or ne an 


1 reflected motion is not a continuation of the o 


It is one of the 


Tbe refedtion of the rays of light from the furfaces of bis 


"The paaren of light, from the ſurfaces of minen, nuts 


effected by the rays ſtriking on the v of the bodies; 
but by ſome power of the body equally diffuſed 

whole ſurface, whereby it acts upon the ray, attrafting or t- 
— without any immediate contact. | 
cumſtances, the rays are refracted; and w. we 1 
rt emitted from the Jucid body. 2583 Bi 


The arguments he produces to prove this, are as follow. 
10, Becauſe the ſurfaces of poliſhed glaſſes, which to the ey 


of the whole body, evenly diffu 


EFLECTION of the Ray of Light, in optics, is a motion of th 


REF 


ative, ſtand the Peripatetics, and all who 
flected motion to be different from the 
ſame body.— The motion of incidence, accord; 
authors, 1s wholly loſt, and deſtroyed, by th Ng to thes 


obſtacle ſtruck againſt ; and. the © 1eliſtance ofthe 


moveable ; 
abſolutely quieſcent in the point of contact; all an rendered 
from a contra eu Motion 


0 conceiye 4, 
incident * fo. 


of reflection is produced therein, 
reſt at all between the incidence and refleBtian. . deny ing any 


a mo 

in; but th ment, 
as if it bad 4 * 
other than a change of determination; or a — 0 be w 
the former motion in a new direction. minuten of 
As, ſay they, a pendulum, when arrived at its & 


perſevere in that new ſtate, as m 
a thouſand years. 


does not ſtop; io an hard body, ſtrikin 2 1 
does not but purſues its motion the wii another hard one, 


ing to the eſtabliſhed law of nature; and this I 
diate influence or impulſe of the cauſe that firſt wr p 
But this do&trine is now generally ſet aide. * 
Reflection is conceived by the lateſt and beſt a 

tion peculiar to elaſtic bodies, whereby, after Ras 5 


y their elaſtic power. De 
n this — it is aſſerted, that there may be, and ; 
period of reſt between the incidence and reflectian; wk 


. - ther, but 3 
mot fi inciple: v. ow 
> ion, ew. rom * * or principle; viz, the powe 
t laws of reflection, that the 

flected body makes with the plane of a refleing oli 
equal to that wherein it ſtruck on that obſtacle. Fyr {, : 
veral laws of motion obſerved in the ReFLEcTiONs 1445 


- 


ſee the article PRxRcussiox. f 


rays, whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, 


or rather, after a very near approach 
———ů N Poe, they rock © 


is the means whereby bodies become, viſible. 
2 is the cauſe of their being of this or d. 
the ſubject of catoptrics. | 
The reflection of light, Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, is not 
throughout its 


power he ſhews-to be the ſame, whereby, in other cir 


appear ſmooth, are yet, in reality, very rugged and nner 
(poliſhing-being nothing but the ' grating Eu 2 
Hrs off, the coarſer rotuberances, by means of fand, 
| Babs, putty, or tripoli). If the rays of light, therefore, ver 


reflected by ſtri on the ſolid of the glaſs, the rf 
n 
F 
gals, as by the rot It remains, e, a problem 

glaſs, poliſhed by fretting ſubſtances, can reflect light b 
regularly as it does; which problem is ſcarce otherwiſe oe 

ed, than by ſaying, that the refleion of a ray is effecth 
not by a ſingle point of the ing body, but by ſomepow 
all over its ſurface, ad 
which it acts on a ray without immediate contaft: fr 
the parts of bodies di act upon light at a diſtance, 5 


read) * under the article INFLECTION. 
2 
a beam o light into a darkened room, be ſucceſſively al 


ſeparated by a priſm placed at the ent 


on a ſecond priſm placed at a greater diſtance from the form, 
in ſuch manner as that they all fall alike, or with u dg 
ere: be ſo inclined 
incident rays, that thoſe; which are of a ue colour, ſhale 
RC; pod 6 the ENT 
tranſmitted. —Now, 


| | TY: the hour-lines are dai... tranſr if the reflection were cauſed by the fer 
| | 'ReFLECTING Microſcope. Y oC MiCRoSCOPE. I of che air or glaſs, we would aſk, Why, at the ſame obbqu7 
\ | | REFLECTING Level. . See Fal I of incidence, the blue ſhould Wholl impinge on'thoſe jars 
| BY RzpLECTING Teleſcope. . ( TazLzCors.-, os to be all reflected j and yet, red g pores e 


ECTION, or RzFLexion, in mechanics, the return, | to be, in a great meaſure, tranſmitted. - 
or regreſſive motion of a moveable, occaſioned by the two touch one another, 


| | re- „Where two glaſſes 
| e ubich knadersd ts parking ned. 295 (on 3. and yet we 


| 

| | the 
=. ſee no reaſon why the ray 
| Wo A - ett en a n impinge on the parts of the glaſs, as much when 
ii 45 | is controverted, whether there be any moment's reſt or in- too other glaſs, as when contiguous to air. 

| 1 = ter between the incidence, and ther uf For the aſirm- 4% When the top of a wer- bubble, hy the 
* l A436} 4:16 Wa Mite 1 4 986 4 $:++ 7:47 S * F 


REF 


ine of the water, grows very thin, there is 
dans e, d eſt inſenſible, quantity of light reflefed 
27 that it ap rs intenſely black; whereas round 
2 where the water is thicker, Be refle- 
; to make the water ſeem very white—— 
her — — leaft thickneſs of thin plates or bubbles 
Net is 1 manifeſt reflection, but at many other thick- 
the there ually greater and greater. For, in one of our au- 
g obſervations, the rays of the ſame colour were, by turns, 
5 itted at one thickneſs, and reflected at another thick- 
— an intermediate number ot ſuoceſſions: and yet in 
ies of the thinned body, where it is of one thick - 
 heſuperha are as many other parts for rays to impinge on, as 
neſs, det of any other thickne(s. 
If the red and blue rays, ſeparated by a priſm, fall ſucceſ- | 
7 on a thin plate of any pellucid matter, whoſe thick- 
"increaſes in continual proportion (ſuch as a plate of air 


where it 15 


between (WO 3 
late will, in the ſame part, reflect all the rays 

1 * tranſmit all thoſe of the other; but, in 
— parts, will reflect the rays of one and the ſame colour 
one thickneſs, and tranſmit them at another; and thus al- 
7 tely, and in infinitum— Now, it can never be imagined, 
Era place the rays, which, for inſtance, exhibit a blue 
colour, ſhould have the fortune to ſtrike on the ſolid parts, 
and hols which exhibit a red, to hit on the void parts of 
the body and at another place, where the body is either a 
or 2 little thinner, that, on the contrary, the 


icker | 
— hit on the pores, and the.red upon the ſolid parts, 
of glaſs into air, there is a re- 


e of light out 
2 = in - paſſage out of air into glaſs, or ta- 
ther a little ſtronger, and by many degrees ſtronger than in 
its paſſage out of glaſs into water. | . 
Now, it ſeems improbable, that air ſhould have more reflecting 
parts than water vr glaſs: but if that ſhould be ſuppoſed, yet 
it will avail nothing; for the refle7ion is as ſtrong, or ſtronger, 


the IP 2 
; when the air is drawn from the glaſs by the air-pump, as 
* when it is adjacent to it—lf any ſhould here object, on Deſ- 


exrtes's hypotheſis, that, tho* the air be drawn away, there 
:: 2 ſubtle matter remaining to ſupply its place, which, being 
of a denſer kind, is better fitted for the reflection of light than 
uy other body: beſides that we ——— — ſuch 
ſubtle matter to be fictitious; and that, ſu g its exiſtence, | 
and its reflefing power, no light could ever have been propa- 
gated, but muſt have been all refeed back to the Jucid body, 
immediate] 
ment does — convict it of falſity : 
7, If light, in its paſſage out of glaſs into air, ſtrike more 
iquely than at an angle of 40 or 41 degrees, it is then 
wholly refleed ; if leſs obliquely, it is in great meaſure tranſ- 
mitted—Now, it is not to be imagined, that light at one de- 
gre of obliquity ſhould meet with pores enough in the air to 
tranſmit the greater part of it, and at another degree ſhould. 
neet with nothing but parts to reflect it wholly ; eſpecially 
conſidering, that, in its paſſage out of air into glaſs, how ob- 
lique ſoever be its incidence, it finds pores enough in the glaſs 
to tranſmit a great part of it If any ſuppoſe, that it is not 
refuied by the air, but by the outmoſt ſuperficial parts of the 
gals, there is ſtill the ame difficulty: - beſides, that ſuch a 
luppolition is unintelligible, and will alſo appear to be falſe, 
by applying water behind ſome part of the glaſs, inſtead of air : 
ſo, in a convenient obliquity of the rays, ſuppoſe of 45 or 
4h degrees, at which they are all reflected, where the aig is ad- 
ent to the glaſs, they {hall be in great meaſure tranſmitted. 
vhere the water is adjacent to it; which argues, that their 
Maddin or tranſmiſſion depends on the conſtitution of the air 
ud water behind the glaſs, and not on the ſtriking of the rays 
upon the parts of the glaſs, the rays not being reflected until 
bey have reached the laſt part of the ſurface, and are begun 
1 5 out. For if, in going out, they fall upon a ſurface 
all nd water, they proceed, the attraction of the glaſs 
bring balanced by an equal force the contrary way, and pre- 
rented from having its effect by the attraction of the liquor 
wa 25 4 but if the rays, in paſſing out of this laſt ſur- 
into a 
— bas but little, not enough to counterbalance the effect 
* gals; in this caſe, the attraction of the glaſs draws 
The ck, and reflects them. | fo 
| ll appear fill more evident, by laying two glaſs priſms, 
1 aber arc of two teleſcopes, the one plane, and 
3 little convex, upon each other, ſo as they may 
Ke bib cd Por yet be too far apart; for that light, 
Wy on the hind ſurface of the - glaſs, where the 
i 3 rd part of an inch apart, will be 
* through the ſurtace, and through the air or va- 
u if the the glaſſes, and will paſs into the ſecond glaſs: 
N * glaſs be taken away, then the light paſſing 
—f Au ſurface of the firſt glaſs into the air or 
de be reflete proceed, but will return into the firſt glaſs, 
bence it * ” 
No follows, 


that the x ck again by 
. Grams, "= ho hon again by 


, the one plane, and the other a little con- | 


after it was firſt emitted; the following experi- | 


vacuum, which has no attraction, or into air, 


— 


” 


ſome foree in the firſt glaſs, there being nothing elſe to oc- 
caſion their turn And hence too it follows, that the re- 
flection is not effected by means of any ſubtle matter conti- 
guous to the hind ſurface, according to the principles of Deſ- 
cartes; ſince that matter ought to reflect them when the 
glaſſes were nearly contiguous, as well as when the ſecond 

laſs is quite removed, þ 

Nah, If it be aſked, how ſome of the rays come to be re- 
Fetted, and others tranſmitted ; and why they are not all 
alike reflected, ſuppoſing the reflefion owing to the action 
of the whole ſurface ? the ſame great author ſhews, that 
there are, both in the rays of light, and in the bodies 
themſelves, certain vibrations (or ſome ſuch property) im- 
preſſed on the rays, by the action either of the luminary 
that emits them, or of the bodies that reflect them; by 
means whereof it happens, that thoſe 'rays, in that part 
of their vibration which conſpires with the motion of the 
parts of the body, enter the body, are reſracted and tranſ- 
mitted ; but thoſe in a contrary part of their vibration are 


reflected. 
Add, that every ray of light, in its paſſage through any re- 
is put into a certain tranſient conſtitution or 


- 


fracting ſurface, 
ſtate, which, in the progreſs of the ray, returns at equal inter- 
vals, and diſpoſes the ray, at each return, to be eaſily tranſ- 
mitted through the next refrafing ſurface z and between each 
return, to be ealily reflected by it. 


eſe alternate diſpolitions, which Sir Tſaac Newton calls 


fits { eaſy reflection, and of ealy tranſmiſſion, he accounts 
for ſuppoſing, that the rays of light, in impinging on 


ies, excite vibrations therein, which happening to move 
faſter than the rays, when a ray is in that part of the vi- 
bration which conſpires with its motion, it paſſes through; 
but when in the contrary part of the vibration, it is beat 
back again: whence every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be 


eaſily reflected, or eaſily tranſmitted, by every vibration which 


overtakes it. | 
REFLECTION, in catoptrics, is the return of a ray of light from 
the poliſhed ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirrour, as driven thence 
7 Tome power reliding therein. 
ray thus returned is called a re 
ray of reflection; and the point of the ſpeculum, whence the 
return commences, is called the point 75 reflection. 
Thus the ray AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 2 .) proceeding from the 
radiant A, and ſtriking on the point of the ſpeculum B, bein 
returned thence to C, BC repreſents the reflected ray, and 
the point of reflection; in reſpect whereof A B repreſents the 
incident ray, or ray of incidence, and B the point of incidence. 
See Pol xtr, 1 5 2 857 | 
Again, a line CG drawn from any point, as C, of the reflected 
ray BC, perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetus 
reflection, or cathetus of the eye: as a line AF, drawn from 
the radiant perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathe- 
tus of incidence, | 
Of the two angles which the reflefed ray BC makes with the 
mirrour, the ſmalleſt, CBE, is called the angle of reflection: 
as of the two angles the incident ray makes with the ſpecu- 
lum, the ſmalleſt, ABD, is called the angle of incidence. 

If the mirrour be either concave, or convex, the ſmalleſt angles 
the ray makes with a tangent to the point of reflection and in- 
cidence, are the angles of reflection and incidence. Ap 

The angle CBH, which the reflected ray makes with a per- 
pendicular to the point of reflection, is called the inclination of 
the reflected rays : as the angle A BH is called the inclination 
of the incident ray, | 
General laws of REFLEcTION—I. If a ray of light be reſtected 
from a ſpe of any form, the angle of incidence is ever equal 
to the angle of reflection This law obtains in percuſſions of 
all kinds of bodies; and conſequently muſt do ſo in thoſe 
of light. See Laws of PExCus$1ON ; ſee alſo ANGLE. 
It might therefore be here aſſumed as an axiom : but it is of 
that importance, and its demonſtration ſo beautiful, that we 
cannot omit it—Suppoſe, then, DC (fig. 54.) an incident 
ray, propagated from the radtant D: here, though the motion 
of the ray be ſimple, yet its determination in the line DC, 
being oblique with reſpect to the obſtacle, is feally com- 
pounded of two determinations z the one along DE, the other 
along DG. See CoMPOUND. motion. we Tl 
The force along DC, therefore, is equal to the two forces 
along DG and DH. But the obſtacle G F only oppoſes one 
of the determinations ; viz. that along DG (for it cannot 
oppoſe a determination G to itſelf, as DE): therefore 
only the force along D G will be loſt by the ſtroke, that along 
D A or GC remaining intire But a body perfectly elaſtic 
(ſuch as we ſuppoſe the ray of light) will recover by its elaſti - 
city the force it loſt by the ſhock. _ . 
The ray, therefore, will recover the force DG, or CH: 


» Or reflected ray, or a 


chus, retaining both its forces, and both its former de- 


termination HC and CF, after percuſſion, it will be im- 
led along CF and CH by the ſame forces as before alo 
H and DG. By its compound motion, therefore, it will 
deſcribe the right line CE, and that in the fame time as 
| N 10 N | 5 


REF 


DC; and HE and DH will be equal, as being deſcribed by | 
the ſame force. Now, the two triangles DCH and CH 
are equal, and conſequently their ſimilar angles are equal. 
Since, then, HCA=HCF; DCA, the angle of incidence, 
is equal to E CF, the angle of reflection. Q. E. D. 
This law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment. For a 
ray of the ſun falling on a mirrour, in a dark room, through 
a little hole; you will bave the pleaſure to ſee it rebound, ſo 
as to make the angle of reflection Equal to that of incidence. 
See CAMERA obſcura. _ 
The ſame may be ſhewn various other ways: thus, e. gr. 
ing a ſemicircle F 5 G (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) on a mirrour 
DE, its centre on B, and its limb perpendicular to the 
ſpeculum ; and aſſuming equal arches, Fa and Ge; place 
an object in A, and the eye in C: then will the object be 
ſieen by a ray reflected from the point B. And if B be covered, 
the object will ceaſe to be ſeen. 
Hence 1, If a ray of light, as HB, fall perpendicular] 
on the ſurface of a ſpeculum DE, it will be reflected bac 
upon itſelf. . r 
2, From the ſame point of a ſpeculum, ſeveràl rays cannot 


de reflefied to the ſame point; for in that caſe all the ſeveral 


\ 


angles of reflection would be equal to the ſame angle of inci- | 


dence; which is abſurd. 


2e, One ray, as AB, cannot be reflected to two or more points; 


| 


for in that caſe all its angles of reflection would be equal to the 
_ fame angle of incidence; which is as abſurd as before. 
II. Each point of a ſpeculum reflects rays falling on it, from 
each part of an objett—Hence, ſince ſeveral rays, coming from 
" ſeveral parts of a radiant object, cannot be reflected from the 
ſame point of a ſpeculum to the ſame point; the rays that 
- flow from different points of the object, are ſeparated after 
reflection: and hence each ray ſhews the point hence it pro- 
ceeded. N f 
On this principle it is that the rays reflected from mirrours, 
or looking-glatſes, exhibit the appearances of objects placed 
before them. 5 | 
And hence we eafily conceive why rough bodies exhibit no 
images; in regard they reflect the light in ſuch manner, as to 
" confound rays which proceed from different points, by means 
of their eminences and cavities, or their alternate rifings and 
1 . for this, all hard bodies would be mirrours. 
III. Ff the ge C, and the radiant point A, change places; the 
nt will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the ſame courſe or 
h as before. | we DI 
or K bes de removed from A to C, it will ſtill radi- 
- ate on its former point of reflection B; but there can be but 
one right line drawn between the two points G and D; 


and the rays are right lines. Therefore that which was be- | 


fore the ray of reflection, will now be the ray of incidence, and 
- - fince it will be reflected under the ſame angle as that under 
Which it fell, that which was before the ray of incidence, will 
now be the ray of reflefion. So that the object removed to 
C will radiate on the eye placed in A, by the right lines CB 
"and BA. 2. E. D. | 
Hence, an object is ſeen by the reffected ray AB, with the 
eye placed in A, the ſame, as if the eye were in AC, and 
the object in A. : | | | 
The truth of this theorem is ſo eaſily confirmed by experi- 
ment, that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a principle; and 
demonſtrate the great law of reflection there from Thus; 
ſuppoſe the angle of incidence a little greater than the angle 
of reflexion; then will the angle AB F be greater than that 
CBE. Wherefore, changing the places of the eye and the 
object, the angle CBE will become the angle of incidence; 
and therefore C BE greater than ABF, by the ſuppoſition. 
So that the fame angle A BF will be both greater and ſmaller 
than the other CBE ; which being abſurd, A BE cannot be 


| 


For the particular laws of Reri.scTion 
circumſtances of the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula 
concave, convex, &c. ſee them laid dow 
MrzrouR.. | 

Point of REFLECTION: See the article Potyy 

REFLECTION of the moon, is a term uſed by fow 
for what we otherwiſe call her variation ; bein * 
inequality in her motion, whereby her. true . te ln 

quadratures differs from her place twice equated e out of th 

REFLECTION is alſo uſed in the Copernican ſylem 
diſtance of the pole from the horizon of the diſk - fo the 
the ſame thing as the ſun's declination in the Pola 

an operation of 


ſyſtem. 
wt is alſo uſed figuratively for the 
mind, whereby, turning as it were back upon itſelf ; 
itſelf, and its on operation, its object; ae — 
templates the manner, order, and laws which it 3 | 
para, DP willing, Judging, doubting 3 
c. and frames i new id jo Ag 
TE > elf new ideas of the relations Giſcoveres 
REFLEX, RerLecr, in painting, is unde 
wa ho a — 1 are ſuppoſed to be rode by 4 
ight reflected from ſome other bod eſented in the 6 
— See LioHr. Sree. 
r, reflexes may be defined thoſe places which 
general light that illumines the whole piece, toads 
Particular light, from their ſituation with reſpect to ſ me mor 
illuminated poliſhed body, that reflects part of the rays i 
cerives upon them. LIN 
Reflexesare ſcarce ſenſible, except in the ſhadowed parts—T, 


Management of the reflexes requires a world of 
— reflected Hoke 6 fur — 


ht is ſuppoſeu to carry with 
the colour of the body which eflefs it; fo that rw, 
which receive this lebt, muſt have their colour mixed q 
tinged with that colour. But the ſame place may receive t 
flexes from different objects differently coloured, and this 
again'receive reflexes, from other painter therefure 
muſt have a view to every circumſtance of the colour, lyk 
and poſition, of each figure; he muſt conſider what eit 


—— 


2. 
r 
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2 
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each has on others, and purſue nature through all the vary 
of mixtures, The 
ReFLEx viſion, of REFLECTED vier, is that perfum they 
by _ of rays reflected from the poliſhed ſurfaces of objth faftic 
the eye. x | 
Reflex viſion is the ſubject of catoptrics Under reflex wi Ct. 
on come all the phænomena of ſpecula or mirroun dil ReFors 
inds. | roa 


REFLEXIBILITY V the rayt of light, is that 
whereby they are poked to be — See — 
CTION. - gras 
Or, it is their diſpoſition to be turned back into the ſame ne 

dium, from any other medium vn whoſe ſurface they fil 
Hence thoſe rays are ſaid to be bre or /eſs reflexible, wid 
are returned back more or leſs eaſily under the lame incidencs 
See Ray. 
T bus if light paſs out of glaſs into air, and by being incl 
more and more to the common ſurface of the glaß and at, 

begins at length to be totally reflected by that ſurface; thi 
ſorts of rays which at like incidences are reflected moſt oy 
ouſly, or the rays which by being inclined begin ſoonet u 
be totally reflected, are the moſt reflexible rays. | 
That rays of light ure of different colours, and endued wi 
different degrees of reflexibility, was firſt diſcovered i & 
Iſaac Newton ; and is ſhewn by the following experin® 
Applying a priſm DFE (Tab. Optics, fig. 55) ® 
angles are each 45*, to the re C of a darkened rh 
in ſuch manner as that the light is reflected from tie 
in G; the violet rays are ſeen firſt reflected in HG; 8 
other rays continuing ſtill refracted in IK—After the 1? 


greater than CBE.— The ſame abſurdity will follow, if you 
Fr. ſe the angle of incidence leſs than the angle of reflection 
Since then the angle of incidence can neither be 
leſs than that of reflection, it muſt be equal to it. 
IV. The plane of reflection, that is, the plane wherein the in- 


greater nor 


cident and reflected rays are found, is licular to the ſur-|| 
a fac of the ſpeculum ; and, in ſpherical „ it paſſes throug 
- The centre. 701 5 5 4 
Hence the cathetus, both of incidence and reflection, is in tt 
plane of reflection. 1 4 
That the plane of refleftion is perpendicular to the 


2 


aſſumed by Euclid, Alhazen, and others, as a princi 
out any demonſtration; as being evident from all obſetvati 


and experiment. | An 
V. The image of an abjeft ſeen in a mirrour, is in the cath 


of incidence I his the antients aſſumed as a principle; an 

_ hence, ſince the image is certainly in the reflected ray, they in- 

| ferred, it muſt appearin'the point of concourſe of the reflected 
may with the Cathetus of incidence; which indeed holds uni- 
verſally in plane and ſpherical mirrours, and uſually alſo in con- 


| The term is much uſed; in a monaſtic ſenſe, 


the blue are all refracted, the green, Cc. dee Palit, 
Hence it appears, that the differently colour d rays dfe 
degree of reflexibility. ' ne 
From hs at it appears, that thoſe rays ni 
more reflexible, are alſo moſt refrangible. 
REFLEXION. See the article REFLECTION. 
REFLUX "of the ſea, the ebbing of the water; of 1. f. 
from the ſhore, Ir is thus-called, as being the 
_ tion to the flood, or flux. 1 14 
REFORM, # re-eſtabliſhment, or revival of former 
diſcipline ; or a correction of ſome reigning — 1 
ent ſen 


of the rule from which it had gradually ſwerveds g 
the improving on the antient rule and inſtituton 
voluntarily making it more ſevere. eee 0 | 


an order or congregation of religious to the 


In this ſenſe the order of St. Bernard is 
of that of St. Benedict. See BERNARDINE) 


due ones; a ſew caſes only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler, 
i: p \ by, 


/ 
$1 


eras. i = 4 0 100 
To Rr rost, in a military ſenſe, is to 1eduer 2 


0 " 
. 4 4 
. 


of other body of men, either by diſbanding the | 
only breaking a part, and retaining the reſt ; or 

whole, of oe orporating them in other regiments—Hence, 
or REFORMED officer, one whoſe troop or 


ſometimes inc 
050, reſſed in a reform, and he continued either in 


. 1 doing duty in the regiment. 


tuin of foot follows the company, and aſſiſts 


e officer as a ſecond; but he {till maintains his 


the ae „e 


degree and the act of ng, or 
2 ON, REroRMATIO, the act of reforming, 
* 9 an er, or abuſe, in religion, diſcipline, or the 


like. n of the Roman calendar by pope Gregory 
Ther _ he year 1582. chicfly by the advice of Aloy- 
25 Lilius, and Clavius. = . 

»rmation of religion, called by way of eminence, the 
The 3 was begun by the elector of Saxony, at. the ſo- 
f about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 


* 


regiment 


LACS 


— of Luther, 


tury. | 15 
; VIII. of England, happening to have then a 
King — pope . VII. by Naben of his perſiſting in 
ewig of his divorce from queen Catharine of Auſtria, 
＋ in with the torrent, aboliſhed the pope's ſupremacy, 
cine the monaſteries, and other religious houſes," and di- 
vided their lands among the nobility and gentry, | 

In every thing elſe he perſevered a papiſt So that the rr 
un went on but lamely in his time Under his ſon Edward 
VI. it went much farther; but was all undone again by his 
ſucceſſor queen Mary, who fully re-eſtabliſhed the antient 
ſuperſtitions. 
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the proteſtant faith in the five years of her reign, ſo alienated 


— 
=, 


found it no hard matter to carry the reformation to its full 
length, and to ſettle it on the foot whereon it now ſtands 
us. 

Right of REFORMATION, jus REFORMATIONIS, is a right 

which the princes of Germany claim to reform the church 
in their reſpective territories ; as being inv with the ſpiri- 
tual as well as the temporal power. 
The jus reformationis is annexed to the ſovereignty 5 by this 
they have the power of conſcience, the diſpoſition of eccle- 
fiaftical revenues, &c. as they enjoyed the ſame at the treaty 
of Munſter in 1024. 


= Ar 


rx te REFORMED calendar, |  C CALENDAR. 
d ReForMED church. See the le Kurse g 
REFORMED acer. REFoRMA DO. 
REFRACTED dial, are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means of 
ſome refracting tranſparent fluid, 


F a pin or flick be ſet up, or any point be aſſigned in a 
concave bowl or diſh, for the centre of the dial, and an hori- 
zontal dial be applied over the fame, aſſigning the meridian 
Ine on the edges of the bowl, and marking out the reſt of 
the hour lines alſo on the edges of the bowl; then taking 
away the horizontal dial, and elevating a ftring or thread from 
the end of the ſaid pin over the meridian line, as much as is 
we latitude or elevation of the pole of the place — then, by 
bringing the thread to caſt a ſhadow on any hour-point for- 
merly marked out on the edges of the bow!, by a candle or 
the like; that ſhade in the bowl is the true hour- line; and 
if the bowl be full of water, c. when this is done, it will 
never ſhew the true hour by the ſhadow of the top of the 
Pin but when it is filled again with the ſame liquor. 
*FRACTED ray, or Ray of REFRACTION, Ray, and 
RernacTION. of 
*FRACTED vifion. See the article VisION, 
REFRACTION, REFRACTIO, in mechanics, the deviation 
* moving body from its direct courſe, by reaſon of the 
ent "denſity of the medium it moves in; or a flexion 
ade Change, of determination, occaſioned by a body's falling 
Far ni out of one medium into another of a different 


ty, 

os a ball A (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 52.) moving in the air 
line A B, and falling obliquely on the ſurface of the 

— D, does not proceed ſtrait to E, but deviates, or is 
9 to F—Again, if the ball moving in water in the 
. 2 de AB ſhould fall obliquely on a ſurface of air CD; 
5 he proceed ſtrait to E, nor yet defle& to F, but to G. 
Werte de denion in each caſe is called the refra2ion ; and 
MI. rr, are diſtinguiſhed by means of the perpendicular 
1H — being called Haien towards the perpendicu- 

narcular, or from the axis of refractian. 15 

we e are Aue to ariſe D the ball ar- 
alfa in the firſt caſe, finds more reſiſtance or oppoſition 
ne from the ſide of the water, than it did from 

from the 200 that of the air; and in the latter more reſiſtance 
fide O. ute P, which is now the ſide of the water, than the 
The „, hich is that of the air. © 3 | 
wd dl met, I 14frattion, then, which holds in all bodies, 


But the executions of above 500 people, who were burnt for 


the people from popery, that queen Elizabeth, her ſiſter, | 


axis of refraZtion ; and the other B F, refraftion 


5 3 is, that a body paſſing obliquely out ofa 


medium, which reſiſts it more, into another, which reſiſts it 
leſs, is refracted towards the perpendicular; and in paſſing 
out of a medium, which oppoſes it leſs, into another, which 
oppoſes it more, it is refracted from the perpendicular. 
Hence the rays of light falling out of air into water are re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular; whereas a ball thrown 
into the water is refracted from it; by reaſon water, which 
reſiſts the motion of light leſs than air, reſiſts that of the ball 
more; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by reaſon water, by its 
greater attraction, accelerates the motion of the rays of light 
more than air does; for that this is the true cauſe of refra- 
ny Bp leaſt in light, ſhall be ſhewn under RETRAcTIO& 
of ligbi. ; 


o have a my refracted, it is neceſſary it fall obliquely on 


the ſecond medium—Ta perpendicular incidences there is no 


refrattion. 


offius indeed, and Snellius, imagined they had obſerved a 
perpendicular ray of light undergo a rœfradlim; a perpendi- 
_ cular object appearing in the water nearer than in reality it 
was; but this was to attribute that to a refraction of the per- 
pendicular rays, which was owing to the divergency of the 
oblique rays after refra#ion, from a nearer point. 
Yet there is a manifeſt 2 even of perpendicular rays 
found in i/land cryſtal. See Hand CRYSTAL. 
Rohault adds, that though an oblique incidence be neceſſary 
in all other mediums we know of; yet the obliquity muſt 
not exceed a certain degree—lIf it do, the body will not 
penetrate the medium, but will be reflected, inſtead of being 


1 
hus cannon-balls, in ſea engagements, falling very obliquel 
on the ſurface of the water, are obſerved to mount aloft 
again, and frequently to ſweep the men from off the oppoſite 
decks; and the like happens to the little ſtones wherewith 
children make their ducks and drakes. 
The antients confounded refraction with reflection; and it 
was Sir Iſaac Newton who firſt taught us the juſt difference 
between them—He ſhews withal, that thete is a good deal 
- analogy between them; and particularly in the caſe of 
ight. : 

he laws of refraction of the rays of light in mediums dif- 
ferently terminated, J. e. whoſe ſurfaces are plain, concave, 
convex, &c. make the ſubject of dioptrics. 
By refraction it is, that convex glaſſes, or lenſes, collect the 
rays, magnify objects, burn, &c, and hence the foundation 
of microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. 
By refraction it is, that all remote objects are ſeen out of 


their real places; particularly, that the heavenly bodies are 


apparently higher than they are in reality, Cc. 
REFRACTION of /ight, in optics, is an inflexion or deviation 
of the rays from their rectilinear courſe upon falling obliquely 
out of one medium into another, of a different denſity. 
The refra#tion of light, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is not per- 
formed by the rays falling on the very ſurface of bodies; but 
it is done without any contact, by the action of ſome power 
in bodies equally diffuſed throughout their ſurfaces; by 
which ſame power, acting in other circumſtances, they are 
alſo emitted and reflected. | 
The ſame arguments whereby we have proved, that reflection 
is performed without immediate contact, go a great way to- 
wards demonſtrating the ſame of refrafion : to which may 
be added the following ones : 
10, Becauſe if when light falls out of glaſs into air, with the 


utmoſt obliquity it will be tranſmitted at, it be then made to 


fall a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly reflected 
For the power of the glaſs, after it has refracted light 
emerging as obliquely as poſſible, ſuppoſing the rays to fall 


ſtill more obliquely, will be too ſtrong to let any of the rays 


paſs ; conſequently, inſtead of being refraed, they will be all 
reflected. | LF, 


29, Becauſe in thin lamellæ, or plates of glaſs, light is re- 
flected and refracted ſeveral times alternately,” as the thick- 
neſs of the lamellæ increaſes. in arithmetical progreſſion 
For here it depends on the thickneſs of the lamina which 
of the two the glaſs ſhall do; whether reflect it, or let it be 
tranſmitted. N. 


30, Becauſe whereas the power of other bodies both to reflect 


and refract light are vor nearly proportional to their. denfi- 
ties; yet unctuous and ſulphurous bodies are found to reflect 
more ſtrongly than according to their mere denſities— For as 
the rays act more ſtrongly on thoſe bodies to kindle them, 
than on others; ſo do they again, by their mutual attraction, 
act more ſtrongly on the rays to refra#t them. 

Laſth, Becauſe not only thoſe rays tranſmitted through glaſs 


— 


are found to be refracted, but alſo thoſe paſſing in the air, or ; 


in a vacuum near its extremities, or even near the extremes 
of many opake bodies, e. gr. the edge of a knife, undergo a 
ſimilar inflexion, from the attraction of the body. 

The manner wherein refra#tn is performed by mere attra- 
Ction, without contact, may be thus, accounted for—Sup- 
poſe HI (Tab. Optics, fig. 56.) the boundary of two medi- 
ums, N and O; the firſt the rarer, 5. gr. air; the 1 


the denſer, e. gr. glaſs; the attraction of the mediums here 
will be as their denſities Suppoſc PS to be the diſtance to 
which the attracting force of the denſer medium exerts itſelf 
ithin the rarer. | ; 
E now a ray of light A a fall obliquely on the ſurface which | 
ſeparates the mediums, or rather on the ſurface P S, where | 
the action of the ſecond and more reſiſting medium com- 
mences. All attraction being performed in lines perpendicu- 
lar to the attractive body, as the ray arrives at a, it will be- 
gin to be turned out of its rectilinear courſe by a ſuperior 
force, wherewith it is attracted by the medium O, more 
than by the medium N, i. e. by a force wherewith it is dri- 
ven towards it in a direction perpendicular to its ſurface— 
Hence the rayis bent out of its right line in every point of 
its paſſage between PS and RT, within which diſtance the 
attraction acts. Between thoſe lines, therefore, it deſcribes 
à curve aB 6; but beyond R T, being out of the ſphere of | 
attraction of the medium N, it will proceed uniformly in a 
right lhe, according to the direction of the curve in the 
point 5, | | 5 
Again, ſuppoſe N the denſer and more reſiſting medium, O 
the rarer, and HI the boundary, as before; and let R be 
the diſtance to which the denſer medium exerts its attractive 
force within the rarer: even when the ray has paſſed the 
point B, it will be within the ſphere of ſuperior attraction of 
. the denſer medium; but that attraction acting in lines per- 
pendicular to its ſurface, the ray will be continually drawn 
from its ſtrait courſe B M perpendicularly towards H I: 
thus, having two forces or directions, it will have a com- 
hound motion, whereby, inſtead of B M, it will deſcribe 
m; which B n will in ſtrictneſs be a curve. - 
Lay, After it has arrived in m, being out of the influence 
of the medium N, it will perſiſt uniformly, in a right line, in 
the direction wherein the extreme of the curve leaves it. 
Thus we ſee-how refraction is performed, both towards the 
cular, and from it. EY 3 
ut note, the attraction of the denſer medium, e. gr. N, is 
continually INC yh the ray proceeds from B, towards 
the limit of attraction R T'; in regard fewer and fewer parts 
ſtill come to act; at IH, e. gr. all the parts between that 


— 


light, in traverſing quite through the atmoſphere 


dut of a vacuum into air of equal denſity with that 


veral other angles of inclination, are eaſily computed—Ngy 
Zahnius and 


tion; a ſpecimen whereof follows: | 


REF 
Aion be out of air into glaſs, it is found grea 
to 763 but leſs than 115 to 76; that is, 
This ratio, aſſigned by Huygens, 
Iſaac Newton, who makes the fine of the an 
tion to the fine of the refraed angle, 


ter . 
nearly 275 yg 
agrees with another - 


gle of eds 


as 3 to 2—Intleed hes? 8 Which 
ence in the quantity of fraction, in different kin * differ. 


but in phyſical matters, preciſeneſs is not nece f gl; 
water, Deſcartes found, the ratio of the fine Fin ray 
of inclination, to the fine of the refracted an the ang 
187, that is, nearly as 4 to 3; which agrees wih g.. to 
Newton's obſervation, who makes it as 529 to "Sy 

of wine, the ſame great author makes the ratio a In pi 
which is not far from the ſeſquitertian ratio—In wk to 73; 
it as 3851 to 3850, | Makes 
Whence the different refra&ive power in different 9, 
is not determined Clear water, of all fluids 
leaſt ; and, if impregnated with ſalts, its re radio 
in proportion to the quantity of ſalt. Sir — 
that in many bodies, e. g. glaſs, cryſtal, a ſelenites 0 
topaz, &c. the rex power is proportionable tr ö 
denſities; only in ſulphurous bodies, as camphor, oil 4 
amber, , ſpirit of turpentine, c. the power is two STI 
times greater than in other bodies of equal denſity; yet wa 
theſe have the refradt ive power with reſpe& to * vB 
nearly as their denſities—As to air, he ſhews that 2 — 
the ſame as it would be, were it to paſs with the og 


is, likewiſe, _ 


lquiy 
loweſt part of the atmoſphere. wh 
From the law juſt laid down, it follows, that one angle of is 
clination, and its correſponding refraed angle, being found 
by obſervation 3 the refraed angles, correſponding to the f. 


| ircher have found, that if the angle of cim. 
tion be 700, the refraZed angle will be 38®, 500; on with 
principle Zahnius has conſtructed a table of refraftion ou 
air into glaſs, for the ſeveral degrees of the angle of cm- 


and PS attract; but, at RT, none but thoſe in the line H I 
— Note, alſo, that the diſtance between PS and RT being 
.ſmall, when we conſider refractiam, no notice is taken of the 
curve part of the ray; but we conſider it as conſiſting of two 
ſtrait lines, CB, AB, or m B, AB. 
RzxFRACTION, in dioptrics, is the inflexion or bending of the 
rays of light, in paſfing the ſurfaces of glaſſes, lenſes, and 


other tranſparent bodies of different denſities. _ 


Refracted 


Angle of | Ang. of 
Refraction. ; Inclin. Angle, 
o 19 55") 106% 29/16" 
o 39 54||] 20 f; 11 35 
o 59 56 |] 30 fig 29 29 
1 1955 |] 45 8 919 
1 39 57 || go fei 51 % 


Thus a ray as AB, (Tab. Optics, fe 56.), falling obliquely 
from the radiant A, upon a point B, in a diaphanous ſurface, 
HI, rarer or denſer than the medium along which it was pro- 
pagated from the radiant; it has its direction there altered by 
the action of the new medium; and, inſtead of proceeding to 

M, it deviates, c. gr. to C. 

This deviation is called the refraction of the ray; B C the 
 _refratied ray, or line refract ian; and B the point of re- 
action. | a 6 - 

ITbe line AB is called the line of incidence, or ray of inci- 
dence ; and, in teſpect hereof, N is alſo called the point of in- 
cidence. . 8 d a 
The plane wherein both the incident and refradted rays are 
found, is called the plane of refraion ; a right line BE drawn 
in the ur medium perpendicular to the refracting ſur- 
face in the point of refrattion B, is called the'axis of refra- | 
tion And a right line D B drawn perpendicular to the 
refracting ſurface, in the point of incidence B, along the 
—— through which the ray fell, is called the axis of 
incidence. | | 
The angle ABI, included between the incident ray, and 
the 1 %% ſurface, is called the angle of incidence; and 
the angle A BD, included between the incident ray, and the 
axis of incidence, is called the angle of inclination—The angle 
MB C, Which the refracted ray makes with the incident, is 

_ called the of refration ; and the angle C B-E, which 
the refraFed ray makes with the axis of refraction, is called 
the refracted angle. | 

General Jaws of RExRACTION—1®, A ray of light in its paſſage 
-., "out of a rarer into a denſer medium, e. gr. out of air into 

_ glaſs, is Pati. towards the perpendicular, i. e. towards the 
axis of refratiion. . Wy, ett 
Hence, the refrated 
and the angle of re/raron leſs than that of incidence; as they 

would be equal, were the ray to proceed ſtrait from A to M. 
Hence, alſo, a ray-perpendicular to the refrafing ſurface will 


_ paſs through without being refraZed ; as it cannot be refraZed | 
e 


to the perpendicular. phyſical cauſe thereof is, that the 
attraction of the denſer medium, which, in an incidence ob- 
lique to its ſurface acting perpendicular to that ſurface, draws 
tte ray ont of its courſe 5 this attraction, we ſay, in a per- 
pendicular incidence, acts in the direction of the ray. 
29, The * the fine of the ang of inclination, to the fone 


is leſs than the angle of inclination: | 


of the refrafted angle, is fixed and gonflant ; viz. if the rifra- 


Hence it appears, that if the angle of inclination be leb tht 
20% the angle of refraction out of air into glaſs is almoſt jo 
the angle of inclination : and therefore a ray is refrafed u 
the axis of refra#ion, by almoſt a third part of the quatiy 
of its angle of inclination—And on this principle it is thi 
Kepler, and moſt other dioptrical writers, demonſtrate tl 
refractions in glaſſes, | 3 
The conſtant ratio of the ſines of the angles of inclinatiog 
and the refracted angles, was firſt diſcovered by Willed. Sts 
lius—It is vulgarly attributed, however, to Deſcartes; un 
having ſeen it in Snellius's MS. firſt publiſhed it in his dep 
trics, without naming Snellius ; as we are informed 
Huygens. Indeed, as the rays of light are not all of tl 
ſame degree of refrangibility, this conſtant ratio muſt be it 
ferent in different kinds— The ratio therefore obſerved by i 
thors is to be underſtood of rays of the mean qo | 
i. e. of green rays. The difference of refractim between 
leaſt and moſt 7 3 ible rays, that is, between violet 7 
red rays, Sir Ifaac 8 ſhews is about x part of 
whole refra#iom of the mean refrangible ; which differend 
he owns is ſo ſmall, that there ſeldom needs to be any u 
paid to it, „ n bee 
3 When a ray paſſes out of a denſer into a rat! 
e. gr. out of glaſs into air, it is refrated from the { 
lar, or from the axis. of refraftion—And hence the aogþ 
| 8 is greater than the angle of inclination. ; 
ence, alſo, if the angle of inclination be les han wy 
M BC is nearly equal to 3 of MB E—Therefore 


and, in the latter, as 4 to 3. q 
4*, '4 ray fallin on a curve ſurface, whether count 2 | 
Ver, is refratted after the ſame manner ai if it fe - 

which is a 2 to the curve in the paint of med y 


— 
— 
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ing it, have an infinitely 
and plane ſurface touching it, in 
t commo hem both (each being originally ge- 
{mal a point). Br a ray is refracted in ſuch 
Zee therefore it is the ſame as if it were tefraCted 
, lictle part; 
4 


in ſuch a plane. EF (Ig. 57. J, cut a refratting ſurface, GH, 


om any point in the denſer medium, 
4 15 ks drawn DC Le to the incident ray AB: this will 
05 23 


the angle of inclination. 
g 7 og — of glaſs — 4 it is in a ſubſeſquial- 
0 t CD; if, on the other hand, it aſſes out of 
ma it is in a ſeſquialterate ratio to CD. 
or if light paſs out of water into air, CB is in a ſub- 
3 to CD; ifout of air into water, in a ſeſ- 
Ks Ene pre. ſurfaces, —1*, If parallel rays 


inci is the ſame: but, at equal obliquities, 
Y D ee is equal; conſequently the pa- 
Fin, which they had before the fraction, will be re- 
i it. . o 
—_— be alſo demonſtrated geometrically : thus, if the 
be perpendicular to the refracting ſurface, they will paſs 
1 — my refraction; conſequently, being parallel before 
ir will be ſo after it. If they fall obliquely, 
1 and DC, the angles of incidence o and u, and, con- 
ſequently alſo the angles of inclination æ and y, will be equal. 
But the fines of the angles of inclination x and y have the 
came ratio to the fines of the refracted angles m and n; there- 
fore the refrated nice n are alſo equal; conſequently 
refrafted rays are el. 
— a "Shin on both ſides, 382 directly to the 
fun, ris through it will be propagated after the 
fame manner as if the were away : for the rays, being 
perpendicular, will paſs without refraction.— Iſ the glaſs be 
tumed obliquely to the ſun, the light, after refrattion, will 
de of the ſame intenſity as before, the intenſity depending on 
the ſpiſfitude or cloſeneſs of the rays, and on the angle where- 
in they firike the object, or the eye; both which are here 


unvaried, 
2. U two rays CD and CP (fg. 59.) proceeding from the 
ame radiant C, and falling on a plane ſurface of a different 
, ſo as the points of refraction D and P are equally di- 
a; ta the cathetus of incidence GK, the refracted rays 
DF and PQ have the fame. virtual focus, or the ſame point 
ef diſperſion G. ; 
Hence, 1*, Since, in rays very near each other, the diſtance 
from the cathetus is the ſame as to ſenſe, very near rays 
vl diverge from the ſame point G, i. e. they will have the 
lame virtual focus G. 
And hence, 2 When refrafted rays, falling on the eye 
placed out of the cathetus of incidence, are either equally di- 
ſant from the cathetus, or very near each other, they will 
fo upon the eye, as if they came to it from the point G; 
Ray the point C will be ſeen by the reſracted rays 
Bin . 


+If a ray CD fall obliquely out of a thinner into a denſer 
medium, having a plane ſurface, the diſtance of the radiant 
point CK will have a leſs ratio to the point of diſperſion, or 
l focus K G, than the fine of the refracted angle to the 


Ine of the angle of inclination.—But if the diſtance of the | 


point of refraction, from the cathetus of incidence K D, be 
&& than the eleventh or nineteenth 
tte radiant point CK; and if in the former caſe the tenth, 
and in the latter the hundredth, part thereof be ſo ſmall, that 
r cannot be affigned, or need not be minded, then will CK 


to the line of the angle of inclination. g 
Hence, 1*, If the refraction be out of air into glaſs, the di 
axe of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus is 

erate of the radiant point; of more remote rays 
peter than ſeſquialterate. . A | 
nende, 2*, If the eye be placed in a denſe medium, objects 
rr will appear more remote than they are; and the 
pae of the age, in any given caſe, may be determined 
om the ratio of the refrattion. —Thus, to files fwimming un- 
1 3 - of the water muſt appear farther diſtant 

mY » they are. _ | | 

bog 56 fall obliquely out of a denſer into a rarer me- 
"I ohe diſtance of a radiant point G K has a greater 
8 2 diſtance of the point of diſperſion K C, than the 


» to ſenſe, in the ratio of the 

to the ſine of the angle of inclination. 
of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus of 
L 18. ſeſquialterare of the ce of the radiant 
130. CHAMB, * 8 


part of the diſtance of 


detoKG, aa to ſenſe, in the ratio of the ſine of the reſracted 


— 


ne de defracted angle has to the fine of the angle of in--- 
Ang the other caſe of the preceding theorem, K G 
0A he of the refract- | 


=, 10, If the refraction be out of glaſs into air, the di- 


will diverge 
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point; that of the more remote frays is leſs than ſubſeſquial- 
terate. 
But, 2“, If the 2 be out of water into air, the diſtance 
of the point of diſperſion of rays neat the cathetus is ſubſet 
quitertian z of thoſe more remote, leſs than ſubſeſquitertian. 
And, 30, The eye thetefore being placed in a rarer medium, 
objects, placed in a denſer, appear nearer than they are; and 
the place of the image may be determined in any given caſe by 
the ratio of refraction. Hence, the bottom of a veſſel full of 
water is raiſed by refra#tion to a third part of its height, with 
reſpect to an eye perpendicularly over the refracting ſurface ; 
and hence, fiſhes, and other bodies, under iuater, appear nearer 
than they really are. 
5. If the eye be placed in a rarer medium, an object ſeen in a 
denſer medium, by a ray refraded in a plane ſurface, will 
appear larger than it really is.— If the object be in a rarer, 
and the eye in a denſer medium, the object will appear leſs 
than it is. And, in each caſe, the apparent magnitude is to 
the real one in a ratio compounded of the diſtance of the point 
to which the rays tend before refraction, from the refracting 
ſurface FL (fig. 60.), to the diſtance of the eye GL from 
the ſame, and of the diſtance of the objec from the eye GM, 
to its diſtance from a point to which the rays FM tend be- 
fore refraction. g 
Hence, 1, If the object AB be very remote, FM will be 
1 equal to GM ; and, therefore, the real magnitude 
B to its apparent one MH, as GL to FL, or the — 

of the eye G from the refracting plane to the diſtance of the 

int of convergence F from the ſame plane. 

ence, 20, Objefts under water, to an eye in the air, appear 
larger than they are; and to fiſhes under water, objecti in the 


air appear leſs than they are. 


Laws of REFRACTION -in ſpherical ſurfaces, both concave, and 


convex.—1. A ray of light DE (fig. 61.) parallel to the axis 
of a denſer ſphere, after a ſingle refraction in E, falls in with 
the axis in the point F, beyond the centre C. 
For the ſemidiameter CE, drawn to the point of refrain E, 
is perpendicular to the ſurface K L, and is therefore the axis 
of refraction; but a ray out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
we have ſhewn, is refracted towards the perpendicular, or the 
axis of refraction; therefore, the ray DE will converge to the 
axis of the ſphere AF; and will, therefore, at length concur 
with it, and that beyond the centre C, in F; becauſe the an- 
- of refraction FEH is leſs than the angle of. inclination 
H. | | 
2. If a ray DE fall on a ſphetically convex ſurface of a denſer 
medium, parallel to its axis AF ; the ſemidiameter CE will 
be to the _ ray EF in the ratio of the ſine of the re- 
fracted angle, to the fine of the angle of inclination : but the 
diſtance of the focus, or point of concurrence, from the centre 


CF is to the refracted ray FE, in the ratio of the fine of the 


refracted angle to the fine of the angle of inclination. 

3. If a ray DE fall on a denſer ſpherical convex ſurface K L, 
parallel to the axis AF, the diſtance of the focus from the re- 
fracting ſurface FB muſt be to its diſtance from the centre 
FC, in a ratio greater than that of the ſine of the angle of in- 
clination to the tine of the refracted angle.—But if the rays be 


very near the axis, and the angle of inclination BCE be only 


of a few degrees, the diſtances of the focus from the ſurface, 
and the centre FB and FC, will be nearly in the ratio of the 
fine 6f the angle of inclination to the fine of the refracted 
angle. | 

Hence, 1*, If the reradtien be out of air into-glafv; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, BF: FC::3:2. And in the 
caſe of the rays remote from the axis, BF: FC 3 : 2. 
Conſequently, in the former caſe, BC: BF:: 1: 33 and in 
the latter BC: CFL 1: 3. ä 

And, 20, If the refra&ion be out of air into water; in the 
former caſe, BF: FC:: 4: 3; and in the latter, BF: 
FC A4: 3. Conſequently, in the former, BC: BF: : 


1: 4; and in the latter BC: BFL 1:4, 


Hence, 3“, Since the ſun's rays are parallel as to ſenſe, if 
they fall on the ſurface of a ſolid . 


glaſs ſphere, or of a ſphere 


full of water, they will not concur with the axis within the 
' ſphere: ſo that Vitellio was miſtaken, when he imagined, 
that the ſun's rays, falling on the ſurface of a cryſtalline ſphere, 


refracted to the centre. 
4. If a ray DE (fig. 62.), parallel to the axis FA, fall out 


of a denſer into a rarer ſpherical medium, after refraction, it 
from the axis; and the diſtance of the point of 
diſperſion, or the virtual focus from the centre of the ſphere, 
FC, will be to its ſemidiameter CE in the ratio of the — of 
the refracted angle to the angle of refraction; but to the por- 
tion of the refracted ray drawn b FE, it will be in the 
ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle to the ſine of the angle 
5. If a ray ED fall parallel to the axis AF on the ſpheri- 
cally convex ſurface K L of a rarer medium, out of a denſer, 
the diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the centre FC, 
is to its diſtance from the ſurface FB, in a ratio 


chan that of the fine of the refracted angle to the fine of the 


100 angle 
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| angle of inclination.—But if the rays DE be very near the 
axis F A, the ratio will be very nearly the ſame with that of the 


reſracted angle to the ſine of the angle of inclination. | 
Hence, 15, If the refraction be out of glaſs into air; in the 


caſe of rays near the axis, FC: FB:: 3: 2. Conſequently | 


BC: FB:: 1: 2. Therefore, in the caſe of rays more re- 
mote from the axis, BC: FCL 1:2 _ 
2®, If the refraction be out of water into air; in the former 


caſe FC: FB:: 4: 3- Conſequently BC: FB: 1:33 


in the latter caſe, therefore, BC: FBI LI: 3. 
„Since then the point of diſperſion F is more remote from 
refrating ſurface K L, if the rays proceed out of water, 
than if they paſs out of glaſs into air; parallel rays are leſs 
- diſperſed in the former caſe than in the latter. 


6. If a ray HE (fig. 61.) fall parallel to the axis F A, out of | 
fraction does really undo the firſt. 


RETRAcTION in and cryſtal. —The laws of r-{..5; 
will be to FC in the ratio of the fine of the frost 


a rarer, on the ſurface of a ſpherically concave denſer medium; 

the refracted EN will be driven from the point of the 

axis F; fo as FE 

angle of inclination, to the ſine of the refracted angle. 

K L of a ſpherical denſer medium, from a rarer; the di- 

- ſtance of the point of diſperſion from the refracting ſurface 
FB, is to its diſtance from the centre, FC, in a ratio greater 
than that of the ſine of the angle of inclination, to the fine of 
the refrafted angle. But if the rays be very near the axis, 
and the angle BCE be very ſmall; BF will be to CF very 

nearly in the ratio of the {ine of the angle of inclination, to 
the fine of the refrafted angle. 
Hence, 10, If the refra#ion be out of air into glaſs; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, FB: EC: : 3: 2; in the caſe of 


rays more remote from the axis, FB: FC 7 3: 2; conſe- | 


quently in the former, BC:C:: 1: 2. And hence, in the 
latter, BC: FC L: 2. 


Hence alſo, 20, If the refraction be out of air into water; 


in the caſe of rays near the axis, FB: FC:: 4: 3. In the 


_ Cale of rays more remote from the axis, FB: FC 7 4: 3. | 


r And hence, 
in the latter, BC: FC 1:3 ; el i 
And hence, 30, ſince the point of diſperſion F is farther 
from the centre C, it the re actian be in water, than in air; 
the rays will be leſs dif in the latter caſe than in the 
form 


er. | | 
8. If the ray HE (fig. 62.) fall parallel to the axis AF, from 
a denſer, 9 . ee a ſpherically concave rarer me- 
dium, the refrafted ray will concur with the axis AF, in the 
point F; ſo as the diſtance of the point of concourle from the 
centre CF, may be to the refracted ray FE in the ratio of the 
- fine of the reſracted angle, to the fine of the angle of incli- 


nation. 


REFRACTION in a glaſs priſm. —If a ray of light DE, (fig. 62, 


n 2.) fall obliquely out of air on a priſm ABC; being te- 
fracted towards the icular, inſtead of proceeding to F, 


it will decline to G, i. e. towards a line HI, drawn perpen-| 


dicular to the ſurface AB in the point of refraction E.—Again, 


. fince the ray EG, paſſing out of the-glaſs into air, falls ob- 
B; it will be refracted to M; fo as to recede| 


aquely on 


from the perpendicular NGO. And bence ariſe the various 


_ phenomena of the priſm. 


REFRACTION #n.@-convesx lens. —lf parallel rays AB, CD, and 


EF (Ig. 63.), fall on the ſurface of a lens 2 . | 
, Where 


perpendicular ray AB will paſs unrefracted to 


emerging into air icular, as before, it will proceed] 
ſtrait to G. But the rays CD and EF falling obliquely out 
of air into in D and F, will be refr towards the 
axis of refraction (i. e. towards lines HI and LM drawn 
ar to the refracting ſurface in the points of refra- 
ction F and D); and decline to P and Q. Again, emergin 
- ubliquely out of the glaſs into the ſurface of the air, they wil 
- be refr, from the perpendicular; and therefore, DQ will 


not proceed to X, Ne ito fs ne A1 
chu, likewiſe, might all the other rays, falling on the ſurface 
ol the be ſhewn to de refrated ib as to meet the reſt 


about the point G. See Focus. ah the 
Hence the great property of convex glaſſes ; viz. that th 
collect parallel rays, or male them converge into a point. 

FRACTION in a concave lens.—Parallel rays ab CD, and 
EF (Fg. 64-), falling on 'a' concave lens GB HEME, the ray 
Ah falling perpendicular, on the glaſs at B, will pals unte- 


ſracted to M; where being ftill perpendicular, it will paſs 
into the air, without refrac lian, to L. But the ray CD, Fall 
+ ing obliquely on the ſurface of the glaſs, will be fefracted to- 
= 


ards the perpendicular NDO, and proceed to Q; and the 


„Hence the great property of concave glaſſes; viz. That they] 


4 # _- 


_ diſperſe parallel rays, or make them diverge. 


- : * ; 15 * 
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a rayEHfall parallel to the axis F Bon the concave fur-| 


— 


N 


| 


; 
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REFRACTION in a plane glaſs. —If parallel 


The particular laws of REFRACTI1ON. in the ſeveral ling „ 


REFRACTION, in aſtronomy, or Rerracrtion of the far 
1 


R E F 


IL (fig. 65.), fall obliquely on a pl 97 Ef, 0 
obliquity being the — in At, by — era ABC, 
they will be all equally refracted towards the Er parallel, 
accordingly being {till parallel at M. G Perpendicuyr 
will paſs out into the air equally refracted ud V thy 
perpendicular, and ſtill parallel. » rom the 
Thus will the rays EF, GH, and IL, at the; 
the glaſs, be infleted towards the right; and nel eig 
out as much inflected to the left; ſo that the 1 heir gu 
is here undone by the ſecond ; though not ſo a; th Prin 
je& is ſeen in its true place. —For the ray BQ , bete. 
duced back again, will not coincide with the 1 1 
will fall to the right thereof; and this the more 1* 


is thicker: however, as to matter of colour, the fp 
Ihe 


SS FFA SFr 


"D 


FS ESTs 


cryſtal differ very much from thoſe laid one in © and 
ſtances; for here is a double refraign, phe . 
whereby not only oblique rays arc ſplit or divided . 
and refracted to oppoſite parts, but even e 
are alſo ſplit, and one half of them are reſratie, _7- 7 
theory hereof, ſee and CRYSTAL. 1 = 


SY, 


7 =2 


lenſes, ſee under Lens. 
_ an 3 fe rays of thoſe luminaries, in 

rough our atmoſphere ; whereby the a 
the ogy bodies are increaſed. d FT Ong 
This refra#7im ariſes hence, that the atmoſphere is 
denſe in different ſtages or regions; rareſt of all at th 
and denſeſt of all at bottom ; which inequality, in the {as 
medium, makes it equivalent to ſeveral unequal medum 
Sir Iſaac Newton has thewn, that a ray of light, in pafling from 
the higheſt and rareſt part of the atmoſphere, down ts fe 
loweſt and denſeſt, undergoes the ſame refraction the i 
would do in paſſing immediately, at the fame obliquity os 
of a vacuum irito air of equal Laie with that in the lowet 
* of the atmoſphere. 1 

he effect of this reſraction may be thus conceived : 
Z V (Tab. Aflronom. fig. 57. O 2.) a quadrant of a vericl 
circle deſcribed from the centre of the earth T, under wid 
is AB a quadrant of a circle on the ſurface of the earth, a 
GH a quadrant of the ſurface of the atmoſphere: and ſy- 
poſe SE a ray of light emitted by a ftar at &, and falling onde 
atmoſphere at E.— This ray coming out of the ethereal me 


dium, which is much rarer than our air, or perhaps out 2 
a perfect vacuum, and falling on the ſurface of the ans = 
ſphere, will be refracted towards the perpendicular: and ne * 
the upper air, again, is rarer than that near the eanh, al Jef 8 
grows ſtill denſer as it approaches us; the ray, in its pt r 
greſs, will be continually refracted, ſo as to arrive at theo the 
in the curve line EA. Hie n 
Suppoſing, then, the right line AF to be a tangent to the 4.2: 
in A, the ray will enter the eye A, according to the & Bo 
rection of AF.— And ſince objects are always ſeen in thatlns L * 
according to the direction whereof the rays enter the eye, tt of the fl 
ſtar will appear in AF; that is, in the heavens at Q, wild obſerves 
is nearer the zenith than the ſtar really is. that ſho 
5 ariſe che phænomena of the crepuſculum, ut We bebore, 
ight. aer . | ; 
And hence, allo, it is that the moon is ſometins fe nei 
eclipſed, when ſhe is really below the horizon, and the ku refradhin 
above t. E x at ft. B. 
That there is à real refra&tion of the ſtars, Et. is dedit woke 
not only from phyſical conſiderations, and from argumeni Athoms. 
priori, and a Gmilitudine ; but alfo from preciſe alt 
obſervations ;* thus: . FOEVEP : ; very litth 
Tube diftance bf the two ſtars, Spica Virginis, and 1 The re 
Tail, when near the meridian, or even when near the vr afar, an 
is conſtantly found 35, 2. But, when the Lion's T e 
riſen in the caſt 34*, O,, high, Spica Virginis is an 22 
be in almoſt the ſame vertical cirele.— Add to this 1 i the longit 
' ſervation of the Dutch, who wintered at Nova Zembia ; part of # 
2597. from whom the ſun totally Yiſappeared on the 45 and incre 
November; and again began to appear on the 24th 4 The refs 
nuary, which was ſix days ſooner than he ſhould 1 In aftronc 
turned, according to aſtronomical calculations; 2 ® * the phzn, 
; "ed in the Aa FErudiforum, A. 1697.— Nor muff i curagy 
omitted, that Charles XI. king of Sweden, being, JH wa had t 
in Tornou, in Weſt-Bothnia, in the latitude d % ka. ©; 
obſerved that the ſun never ſet between the 14 nh ſerve 4; 
| Gy of Jigs, bit was yiſible in the middle of be week 
the following year he appointed two mater "ae of thi 
| Rense g ha n N _ the OY q 2 dy 
| © curately;\ who, accordingly, foun t at > Obſer 
middle” ef th 2 a ” 


e night between the roth and 177 ©. 
the ſun eas | of his iameter” aboye the bon" þ 


- „ 
»& 14 e 


1 7 id 


REF 


1 at Kan is, in the latitude of 66*, 15, 
they he 147% ” of 2 midnight two diameters above the ho- 


4 as light is propagated in right lines, 
— 10 ans. yr eye From 4 2 below the ho- 
= eb they were deflected out of their courſe, at their 
1 into the atmoſphere : it is evident, therefore, that the 
; are refraZted in paſſing through the atmoſphere. Hence 
2 Peat appear higher by refraction than they really are; fo 
the to bring the obſerved or apparent altitudes to the true 
that the quantity of refraction muſt be ſubtracted. 
e as the antients were 71 2g =p pac the 2 

= oning upon too t altitudes, it is no wonder 
2 1 — tied dannderable errors. 


er ; ſetting, but only a phantom, or image, 
LE himſelf ing at - time hid below the 


fractions are greater nearer the pole, than at leſſer latitudes; 


bliquity of the incidence. N 7 
f de ha Hite affures us, he could never find any difference in 


the meridian altitudes of the ſtars : ſo that the refractions re- 


the doctrine of refractions ĩt appears, that we never ſee 


And from the obſervations juſt mentioned it follows, that the 
doubtleſs, from the greater denſity of the atmoſphere, and the 


main always the ſame.—Though he owns, near the horizon, 
the different conſtituticn of the air, &c. may occaſion ſome 
variations in the fractions. 

Stars in the zenith are not ſubject to any refraction.— Thoſe 
in the horizon have the greateſt of all, From the horizon 
the refraction continually decreaſes to the zenith: all which 
follows hence, that in the firſt caſe the rays are perpendicular ; 
in the ſecond their obliquity is the greateſt; and, in the third, 
it is continually increaſing, 

At the ſame altitudes, the ſun and ſtars all undergo the ſame 
refraction ; for at equal altitudes the incident rays have the 
ſame inclinations ; but the fines of the refra&ed angles are as 
the fines of the angles of inclination, &c. 

Indeed Tycho Brake, who firſt deduced the refractions of the 
ſun, moon, and fixed ſtars, from obſervation, makes the ſolar 
refratiions greater than thoſe of the fixed ſtars; and the lunar 
refractions ſometimes greater than thoſe of the ſtars, and 
ſometimes leſs.— But the theory of refrafions (which we 
have obſerved is owing to Snellius) was not fully underſtood 
in his age. De la Hire and Caſſini find the refrain the 
ſame in all. f 
M. de la Hire gives us a table of the refractiont of the ſtars, 
in their ſeveral degrees of altitude; deduced from the ſureſt 
and moſt accurate obſervations, as follows: 


Table of the REFRACTIONS of the heavenly bodies, at the ſeveral degrees of altitude. 


Aft. T Refratt, | Alt. | Refract. | Alt. | Retradt. | Alt. | Refract. | Alt. | Retract. | Alc. | Retract. 
o | 32) of] 16 | Jy 26*| 31 1 517/46 17 gf [Er | 40% [97 [o 17 
% [77 13 „enn 7 62 | 39 |78-| ng 
2' |20 43 | 18 | 3 12 | 33 I 43 |4 1 6 | 63 37 | 79 WT 

T1 STS 13 -* TI I 40 1] 49 I 4 | 64 35 80 12 
4 |12 26 |20 |2 51 | 35 1 36 | 50 en 33 | 81 11 

ro 26 21 |2 44 |36 | 1 33 51 1 © 66 32 82 10 
2 8 ja2 j2 38 [3 1 30 | 52 [0 58 [67 31 | 83 8 
$ 2 |23 [2 31 | 3 1.27 | 53 56 68 3084 $4 
& Er 26.10” 1. 3.54 1.34 54 69 28 |85 | 6. 
To | 617 [25 [2 18 | 40 Tis 8 52 | 70 26 | 86 4 
5 41 26 [2 12 | 41 I 19 5 50 | 71 25 |8 1 3 
5 IT 27 2 714 | 117. |57 j} 48 | 72 24 18 2 
446 28 [2 3 |43'] 115 |5 46 | 73 23 189 1 
2 29 l 59 | 44 113 | 59 44 | 74 2190 

a 4 7 J30 [ 55 [45 1 1x | 60 42 75 20 | 

is | 3.5! F 


Tycho Brahe will have the refractions of the ſun to vaniſh at 
the altitude of 460, thoſe of the moon at 45˙ and thoſe of the 
fixed ſtars at 20: but Caſſini has found, that they reach even 
to the zenith. Indeed Tycho repreſented all the rractions 
les than they are, except the horizontal one, which he 
made too great; for he makes the horizontal refraction in 
the ſun 34, in the moon 337, in the fixed ſtars 300. De la 
Hire andCaffini make it 32 in all the heavenly bodies. Tycho, 


= but Caſſini 1 - + 
+ Laval, in 17 10. 22% Jan. obſerved the meridian altitude 


obſerved the ſame to be 70®; 16', of; which is 10“ more, 
that ſhould be leſs —Having met with ſome like obſervations 
before, he takes occaſion to ſuſpect the refraction to be varied 
according to the different winds which blow from the different 
quarters. When the north-weſt wind blows, he thinks the 
refrattion is the greateſt; and adds, from obſervations made 
a St. Baume, and St. Pilon, that the refraction, at 24 
fathoms-above the ſurface of the ſea, is double that at 600 
Athoms. Huygens long ago obſerved the refraion to be 
— every hour ; though his experiments were made at 
"ery little altitudes, and in terreſtrial objects. | | 


a iter, and increaſes the deſcenſions; it increaſes the northern 
wn, and diminifhes the fouthern. 

Refr aron, in the eaſtern part of the heavens, diminiſhes 
Stude of a ſtar; but it increaſes the ſame in the weſtern 


ud increaſes the northern. 1 
The refraftion, therefore, is by no means to be overlooked 
the Alt is abſolutely 


cura 3 
Ae 
ſecdye on this very account. 


pp altitude of a ſtar near the zenith; whence the lati- 
1 - the place being known, the true declination of the ſtar 
* 0 bad, the ſtar being now void of any ſenſible refraction. 
nerve the altitude of the ſame ſtar in any other degree, 
of ch, time by a 

atio 


bye n from the declination of the 8 its 


Wi, makes the refraction of the ſun at 33® altitude, to be 
43: 


of the ſun to be-70®, 25 50%; and, on the 23d of June, he | 


The refration diminiſhes the right and oblique aſcenſions of 


Fn of the heavens; it diminiſhes the ſouthern latitude alſo, 


tothe determining of 

nomena of the heavenly motions to any degree of | 
ſo that the antient aſtronomy, where no regard 

it, muſt of neceſſity have been exceedingly de- 


pendulum. +. 3, For the. given time 


®fervetheRtFR ACTION of a far, &c,—1*, Obſerve the | 


* * 


This being thus found leſs than the altitude obſerved, ſubtract 

the one from the other; and the remainder is the refraction 

for that moment, in that degree. | 
REFRACTION of altitude is an arch of a vertical circle, as $ 


(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude of a ſtar 8 
is increaſed by the fraction. 


REFRACTION of declination is an arch of a circle of declination, 
as F I, W the declination of a ſtar DS is increaſed or 
diminiſhed by the refra&ton. | 


REFRACTION of 2 and deſcenſion is an arch of the equa- | 
* * 


tor Dd, whereby the aſcenſion and deſcenſion of a , 
whether right or oblique, is increaſed or diminiſhed, by 


means of the refraction. | 
REFRACTION of longitude is an arch of the ecliptic Tr, fo. 
d 


29. whereby the longitude of a ſtar is increaſed or dimini 
by means of the refraction. | | 


REFRACTION of latitude is an arch of a circle of latitude 1. 


whereby the latitude of a ſtar IT S is increaſed or diminiſhed 


by means of refraction. | 
REFRACTION, in commerce, is a term ſometimes 
uſed by merchants, where there has 4 85 _ overſight 
in an account, to the prejudice of a perſon ; who there- 
upon demands reſtitution of ſo much, added or omitted by 
miſtake. | * * q 
You muſt make me a refra#ion of five pounds forgot in 
account.— will ded "= or make you a refra#tion of 30 5. 
charged inadvertently in my bill. e 
REFRANGIBILI 


refracted. | 2 

A greater or leſs tefrangibility is a dippoſition to be more or 
leſs refracted, in paſſing at equal angles of incidence, into the 
ſame medium. 8177 WW. | 


That the rays of light are differently. refrangible, is the foun- 


dation of Sir Iſaac Newton's whole theory of light and co- 


lours. The truth of the principle will appear from the fol- 


lowing experiments: | 
1 thy of light being received through a little round hole 
into a dark room, upon a glaſs priſm ABC (Tab, Optics, fig. 
65. ne 2.), in ſuch manner as to paſs through it near the 
angle C, the various colours of the rainbow will be ſeen 
painted in all their ſplendour on a white paper EF; vis. 
the red in E, then the yellow, then green, blue, and at laſt 
purple, or violet; and on whatever body you receive the 
light, ſtill the colours will be the fame, © * 7 
1 | et 


% 


of light, the diſpoſition of the rays to be 


2. A prſmDEPF (fg. 66.) being fo diſpoſed, as that the re- 


= = — —— = — 
— r mA ͤö¹iniüñ ʒꝓĩ / 
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- 
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Fett this coloured light is till propagated, like othet light, in 
right lines ; it is reſſected, tod, like other light, from a mir- 
roar, and refracted a lens; yet it retains its colours 


both after re fraction and reflexion.—When collected into a 


focus, the rays degenerate into a bright white ; but, up- 
on n from the focus, Why 'reſume their former 
colours. | 


Hence, 1*, Since nothing here happe dds Hal res 
the priſm, but that they are „ both in 2 
quitting it (ſee PR ISI), light is converted into thoſe 
are 
2, Since rays are ted in right lines, 
doth when reflected = y 1 what refratted in 
lenſes, they ſtill retain all the 
fore are ſtill li : 
-  P; Since the ſeveral coloured rays, decuſſated and mixed 
together in the focus, appear white; but, after ſeparation, 
| d the focus, recover their former colours ; therefore red, 
green, blue, and purple rays, mixed together in a 
convenient proportion, conſtitute a reſplendent white. 
Note, The experiment will ſucceed, if the room be not dark ; 
only the colours will be leſs vivid. 


an 
CO 


properties of light; and there- 


fractions of the rays, both at their entrance and exit, are 

ual (which is 2 turning jt lowly round its axis, 
till the coloured light, which now nies, and now falls, appear 
ſtationary between the two); in the middle ſpace between 
the priſm and the coloured light painted on the wall, place 


another priſm G H, to receive the coloured light LM. After | 


a ſecond refration in this ſecond priſm, the coloured light, 
painted on the wall IK, will be inclined to a like light NO, 
ſeen there, even when the priſm G H is removed; fo as the 
blue extremities N and I 
ones K and O. . ; 
Hence, 10, The blue rays muſt of neceſſity be more refracted 
. than the red ones; there is, likewiſe, an unequal re- 
fraction in the intermediate rays. 
Hence, therefore, the ſun's rays are not all of the 
fame refrangibility; conſequently, not of the ſame na- 
2 rays are moſt refrangible, which are moſt reflexible. 
e this proved under REFLEXIBILITY. | 
The 222 refrangibility and reflexibility, was 
firſt diſcovered and publiſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton, in 1675. 
in the Phil. Tranſact. and from that time vindicated by him, 
from the objections of ſeveral authors; particularly F. Pardies, 
M. Mariotte, Fr. Linus, or Lin, and other gentlemen of 
the Engliſh college at Liege: and at length it was more fully 
laid down, illuſtrated, and confirmed, by great variety of 
© experiments, in his immortal opties. | 
But farther, as not only thoſe colours of light produces by 
refraction. in a priſm, alſo thoſe reflecied om o 
bodies, have their different d of refrangibility and re- 
- fexibility;* and as a white light ariſes from a mixture of the 
ſeveral coloured rays ; -the ſame great author concluded all 
homogeneous light to have its proper colour, correſponding 
- to its refrangibility, and not capable of being 
changed by any ions, or any reſractions; that the ſun's 
light is compoſed of all the primary colours; and that all 
7 9 Toes ariſe from a mixture of the primary ones, 
"Ba | 


— ff 


The different degrees of refrangibility he conjectures to ariſe 
from the different m RE 4 of the e whereof the dif- 
_ ferent rays conſiſt— Thus the moſt refrangible rays, i. e. the 
red ones, he fi 


uppoſes to conſiſt of the n the 


- Jeaft refin{ible, 1. e. the violet rays, of the Imalleſt particles; 


and the intermediate rays, yellow, green, and blue, of par-“ 


_ ticles of intermediate ſizes. be A OG 
REFRESHMENT, quarters of. See Quarters. | 
REFRET, in mulic, See the article RiToRNELL0. 


p be PD, by cooling them —Such, uſually, are ptiſans, | 
* ers, 46 , ö ' "Till ©. E43 141 4 
XA TOR. ReFRiGERATORIUM, in i 


a veſſel filled with cold water, placed about the head of 


- "alembic, to cool and condenſe | 
beak. 


time, as it begins to warm 


© Sometime: 


* - refrigeratory by a worm, or ſpiral 


Co 
— 


: 3 conſiſts in | evaporation and refrigera- 


| on. , WS TID 1 1 gr 4 
REFUGE, Reyvoivn, in our old cuſtoms, a 


will be farther apart, than the red | 


-'þ 
REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy which refreſhes | 


3 
an 
1 ſe the vapours raiſed thither by 
tte fire, and to convert them into a liquor, to be diſcharged 
_ os rough the beat to 
"The water in the refrigeratory is to be changed from time to 

content thekives with wrapping a wet 
_. Cloth about * of the alembic, inſtead of a refrigeratory : 
but the more uſual method now is, to ſupply the place of che 
al pipe, running through a | 
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ahlum.” See SAXCTUARY, and ASYLUM, | - 
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At Paris there is an ho 
lute women are ſhut 


REFUGEES, French 
the edit of Nants, in 1685. have been co 


ſpital called the R- . 
up fi e, wherein diffs 
roteſtants, who, by the reve * k 


„and retire for refuge into Hollan 


es from the neceſſity of 


their coun 
England, &c. to ſave themſely 
doning their religion. 


» Recivs, or REGAL1s, fomething belonging 00 


Regal is of the ſame import with royal; th 
hermel of ttt Lathe rar; 7 * 
See ROYAL. . 
REGAL Fiſhes. See the article RovAlL Fiſhes, 
See the article Sui r. 
REGALE, in the French juriſprudence, is a right 
to the king over all benefices in that kingdom. 
The regale conſiſts in enjoyin 
the vacancy of their 
benefices dependent thereon, which become vacan 
that time, and till 2 ſucceſſor have taken the oath of 
and Fea procured letters patents, to fecure him from th. 
regale.. | 
The e 


the other of the French ro, kg 


REGAL Suit. 


the revenues of biſhec.: 


durin and of preſenting to the 


joyment of the fruits of the ſee is called, the temporal 
regale; that of preſenting the benefices, the ſpiritual y a 
of the regale to the time of C. 
nted this privilege to the king upon 
s; others allege, that pope 
gratified Charlemagne with it, in a council 
Rome. —It is obſerved by others, 
nally no more than a ward, or adminiſtration 
| were only depoſitaries of the fruits of the vacant hi. 
e and appointed cxconomi to look to them d 
e vac . | 
It is added, that the kings of the firſt and ſecond race 
enjoyed any ſuch privilege ; and that it was only — 
the twelfth century, in favour of inveſtitures. 
REGALE, REGAL1O, a magnificent treat, or entertai 
given to embaſſadors, or othe | 
tertain or do them honour. 
In Ital 0 is uſual i, = arrival of any traveller of eminence, 
im a regale, that is, a preſent of fruits, fweetmens, 
Ec. by way of refreſhment. b 9 — 


in law, the royal rights, or prerogatives  z 


by civilians to be ſix: 1, Power of ju- 


Some refer the origin 
and fa 


r perſons of 3 


REGALI 


Theſe are reckoned 
| dicature. 2, Power of life and death. 
and peace. 4®, Maſterleſs goods. 5*, Aſſe 
ing of money. 
REGALIA is al 
coronation ; as the ſ. 
dove; St. Edward's 


„ Power of wit 


ſo-uſed for the ſeveral parts of the apparatus ef 
tre with the croſs ; ſceptre with the 
: four ſeveral ſwords ; the globe, and 
the orb with the croſs, &c. uſed at the coronation of our king 
REGALIA of the church are thoſe rights and privileges which 
cathedrals, &c. enjoy by grants, and other conceſſions f 


kings. | 977 

Regalia is ſometimes alſo uſed for the patrimony of a churd: 
as, regalia Sancti Petri.—And, more particularly, for uch 
hereditaments as have been given by kings tothe 


| m noftram baroniam & regalia que adh 
s Eborum de nobis tenet. Pryn. lib. Ang. 
ſſeſſion of the church,” were ub 
jeR to the ſame ſervices: as all other temporal inihentans; 
and, after the death of the biſhop, 
till he inveſted another with them; which, in the 
William the Conqueror, and ſome of his immedis 
ſors, was frequently delayed; and as oft did the 
. 
c 


is laſt author ſays, that great com 
Henry II. Quad epiſcopatus 

E 4 { epiſcopat 

| . applicanda in fiſcum redegit. | 
7, | REGALIA __ uſed for a biſhop's 
to the king, when he is inveſted wi 
Thus Malmeſb 


12 (och pr 


lands and 
church. | 
Cepimus in manum noſtram 


ee regalia, while in po 
they reverted to the King 


plaint was made vn. 
& provenientia proſe 
voluit, & ecclefraſticis pativs 4 


doing homage, or fil 
th the regalia. _ 
7 in Anſelm. ia pro more 1 
incipi 7 kalend. Oftobris Cantuariæ di. 
IES. See the article RorALTIES. 
REGARD, of the foreſt, the overſight, or inſpedi 
province of the regarder; 
h the whole foreſt, and e 
olding of the ſeſſions 
inquire of the treſpaſſes therein 


eius ke ad certiſfcandum, Ac . 


Rien i al ukl-for the extent of the 
foreſt ; or all the gro 


or the office and 
bailiwick thereoh, n 
of the foreſt, or 


ſeat, to ſee and 
ForesT, 


i. e. for the whole 


/ 


R E G 


RD it-of prey, borne in A wa of looking behind 
4 hi wards his tall. 
him, n beaſt which only ſhews the head, and 
e the neck; as moving from out of ſome diviſion of 
the coat into ther, He bears _ 1 or, ins 
3 | with a lion regardant gules. 
chief gent, charge e oldie nat to f manor, denotes 
mn — or retainer to the lord; thus called, becauſe 
228 do all baſe ſervices within the manor, to ſee the 
' ame freed of all filthy and loathſome things that might annoy 
. Cc. | Coke on Littleton, fol. 1 20. 8 
ARDER of fore, REGARDATOR fereſtæ, an antien. 
REG of the king's foreſt, whoſe bulineſs was every year, 
oath, to make a regard, i. e. to take a view of the fo- 
l init; alſo to inquire of all offences and defaults com- 
ted b the foreſters within the foreſt, and of all the con. 
armed of them; tid whether all the other officers dic 
ir reſpective duties, or not. 
Ny this inſtitution to King Henry II. but Spel- 
man thinks the name, at leaſt, was given ſince; and that 


nations. a Ai fro 2 

nereln toram; See the article QUERELA, _ 

4 apt Want. a fixed ftar, of the firſt 'magnitude, in 
: Orion's left foot, —Its longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among the 
reſt of the conſtellation OR1ON. 2 ut; 


born again by a ſpiritual birth, o 


oming a child off 
* is performed by the waſhing of the Holy 
converted, baptiſm is always adminiſtred as a ſign of re 
atration. © 9 * was oF 
ner, Rxokxs, a perſon who * a kingdom during 
the minority, or the abſence, of a king. “ 
In France, the queen-mother has the regency of the kingdom, 
under the title of queen regent, While the king is a minor.— 
dome have urged, that women, being incapable of ſucceeding] 
to that crown, were incapable of the regency ; but cuſtom has 
declared in their favour. er ben | 
RicenT is alſo uſed for a 4 of arts or ſciences, who 
holds a Claſs, or ſet of pupils, in a college. | 
The foreign univerſities are generally compoſed of doctors, 
feflors, and regents.-Regent and ſcholar are relative terms. 
r the article Tu rox. | 
Regent is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, as. regent 
of rhetoric, regent of logic, &c. thoſe of philoſophy are ra- 
ther called profeſſors, — EY 
IA aqua, }) CAA. 
ſic ROA. on the articles J VIA. 
ille RECIA. | -<C VILLA. Rp 
EGICIDE, RxcicipA, a ing-killer.—The term is alſo 
uſed for the act jtſelf of murdering a king: of rex, king; 
and cd, I flax. | 


* — 


s 3 e 


83 2 


. 


cerned in the tryal,' condemnation, and execution, of king 
Charles the firſt, +» | | 1 

LEGIFUGE, Rreirvorbu, a feaſt held in antient 
Rome on the ſixth of the calends of March, i. e. on our 
14th of February, in memory of the expulſion of their 
tings, particularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that 


dome will have the feaſt to bear this name from the rex ſacre- 
ren, king of the ſacrifices, flying out of the comitia, or 
place of aſſembly, as ſoon as the ſacrifice was over, in imita- 
= the flight of Tarquin the Proud. | 


vith fugtlia ; others hold them to be different. 1 
EGIMEN *, in medicine, a rule or courſe of living, with 
dd to eating, dfinking, loathing, and the like, accom- 
modated to ſome diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of me- 
ne the patient is under. 


. * The word is pure Latin, and fignifies government, or rule. 
in doubted whether the bot or cold regimen be moſt con- 


ſame with thoſe officers called cuſtides ve- : 


Spirit, whereof baptiſm is the ſign. When an infidel is] 


Regicideis chiefly uſed with us in ſpeaking of the perſons con-. 


critics and antiquaries will have regifugium the ſame 


R E G 


ANT * heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or jREGIMEN of the work, that is, of the philoſophers ſtone, called 
ARUAN © » 


the work of patience, is the rule and conduct to be obſerved to 


attain projection, | 


There are three things, they ſay, to be chiefly regarded in 
the regimen of the work. — The firſt, to adminiſter a gentle 
eaſy heat at the beginning of the coction. 

The ſecond, to continue this external heat according to the 
ſeaſon of the work, always obſerving four ſeaſons, as in the 


common and aftronomical year; the beginning being the 


winter, the progreſs the ſpring, then ſummer, and, laſtly, 
autumn, which is the time of maturity and perfection of 
the ſtone z in all which the heat is to be augmented in pro- 
ng to the augmentation obſerved in nature. | 

t is to be added, that the work may not be begun in an 
ſeaſon; but regard is-to be had to the ſeaſons of nature, le 
the winter of the work be found in the ſummer of the year, 
Sc. Which, however, is to be underſtood of the day 
wherein the mercury is put in the ovum philoſophicum, not 
of. that when it is begun to be ſet at liberty from the priſous 
which nature had incloſed it in. 

The third is, that, in augmenting the fire, the augmentation 
be not of a whole degree at once, the ſpirits being unable 
to bear ſuch violence; but a degree is to be divided into four. 
parts, and one part is to be taken at a time. 
All the operations of the firſt regimen are occult and inviſible : 
in the ſecond regimen comes putrefaction, which, the ſay, is 
the firſt ſenſible change, ſhewing itſelf by its Mei colours 


pEGENERA TION, in Tap", the act of being] REGIMEN, or government, in grammar, is that part of ſyntax 


or conſtruction, which regulates the dependency of words, 

and the alterations which one occaſions in another. : 

us, we ſay, the regimen of a verb active is an accuſative, 

i. e. a verb active governs an accuſative; or requires, that the 
noun, which receives its action, be in the accuſative caſe. 

Prepoſitions have a regimen, i. e. they require certain caſes in 


the nouns they are prefixed to ; by which they are diſtin- 


iſhed from adverbs, which have none. : 

e regimen, or conſtruction of government, is intirely arbi- 
trary,and differs in all languages; one language forming its re- 
gimen by caſes, as the Latins and Greeks ; others by particles 
in lieu thereof, as the Engliſh by of, to, &c. the French, Spa- 
niards, and Italians, by de, a, da, &c. xs | 
There are, however, ſome, general maxims, which hold 
good in all languages; as, 1, That there is no'nominative 
Caſe in any ſentence but has a reference to ſome verb, either 
expreſſed or underſtood, N 
2, That there is no verb but has its nominative caſe, either 
expreſſed or underſtood.—-Indeed, in languages which have 

proper accuſatives, as the Latin, before infinitives there is an 
accuſative, not a nominative caſe; as, Scio Petrum efſe doctum. 
3” That there is no adjective but has a relation to ſome 
4, That there is no genitive caſe but is governed by ſome 
other noun ; inaſmuch as that caſe always expreſſes the poſ- 
ſeſſor, which muſt be governed by the poſſeſſed —This rule 


tient languages; in regard the particles /, de, &c. which are 
the proper of the genitive caſe, are frequently uſed as 
prepoſitions. See GeniTive., | 2 
3's That the regimen of verbs is frequently laid on different 
inds of relations, according to cuſtom or uſage ; which yet 
does not change the ſpecific relation of each caſe, but only 
s, — — has * choice of this fink 17 
ing to fancy.— Thus, the Latins ſay, juvare aliquem, & opi- 
tulari ales, to help one. So the 2 — ſay 793 * 
u* un, & ſervir d gquelgu' un, to ſerve one. — Thus the 55 
Jiſh ſay, fight one, or fight with one. — And thus, in Spaniſh, 
moſt of the verbs active govern indifferently either a dative, 
or an accuſative. Sometimes, alſo, the verb admits of ſe- 
veral regimens ; as pr ſtare aliquem, or alicui, eripere morti 
aliguem, or aliquem a morte.  * © n 
Indeed, the different regimen ſometimes makes an alteration 
in the ſenſe ; in which, particular regard is to be had to the 
uſage of the language.— Thus, the Latin cavere alicui ſigni- 
- flies to watch, or be careful of the 1 2 of any one: 
cavere aliguem ſignifies to beware of him. ty, wy 
There is one very common fault in regimen, which our ac- 
curate writers ſhould be careful to — viz. the uſing of 
two verbs that require different caſes together, as only govern- 


"atent in ſevers.— The bot regimen, which antiently ob- 
arkd in the ſmall-pox, begins to be diſuſed —The r4gimen 


. of Bacon in De . | Z + 
Wer | amark is an uſual diſh for a perſon in a 


dmx, in chemiſtry and alchemy is the method of or- 
a8 e u eondacing any thing, that it may anſwer its inten- 


Thus, regimen of fire „ is the: ' * i , 
8 he manner of making and or- 
* wt fre, the degrees thereof, See FiRE, and Dx- 
Ol. Il. N 131. Cuans, £6 ben : 8375 
N . 3 „isses 4 


i? different in different countries. Bartholin ſays, a 


ing one caſe; as in this example; after embracing giving 
his bleſſing to his ſon 3 where embracing requiring an accuſative, 
+ and. giving a dative caſe, the regimen or conſtruction of the 
firſt verb with the noun is irregular : embrace to a fon, _.. 
memory and the friendſhip be bore my father; where memory 
does not with the verb he bore. , © mY 


N 
» 3 


2 1 — , . 
10 5 The 


N 


borſe, or companies of foot, commanded by a colonel. 


—— I — — 


1 — 
— 2 — :x —̃ͤ — —— 


does not hold ſo apparent] in the modern as it does in the an- 


The ſame may be obſerved in nouns ; as, 7 conjured him by tl 


REGIMENT, in' war, à body confiſting of ſeveral troops of 


— — — 


— — — 
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— 
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REG 


'The number of men in a regiment, is as undetermined as that! 


of the men in a troop, or company. IF 
There are regiments of horſe that have not above 300 men; 
and there are ſome in Germany of 2000; and the regiment 
of Picardy in France conſiſts of 120 companies, or 6000] 


men. 
The French regiments of horſe are not commanded by a colo- 
nel, as the foot are, but by a meſtre de camp. ür 
Some obſerve, that there were no regiments of horſe before | 
tze year 1637. Till then the troops were looſe and indepen- 
dent of each other, and not incorporated into a body or regi- 
. ment. % fl i 
REGIO .afſenſus is a writ whereby the king gives his royal 
aſſent to the election of a biſhop. See Bis Hor. 


— WA 
. 


diviſion of the earth; or a tract of 
of the ſame nation. 1 3 
The modern aſtronomers divide the moon into ſeveral region: 
or provinces, to each whereof they give its proper name. 
See the article Moon. { N 
REGIO, in phyſiology.— Authors divide the atmoſphere into 
three „called upper, middle, and lower regions. Sec 
the article ATMOSPHERE. 7 4-151 
The loweſt ReG10N is that wherein we breathe ; and is bounded 
by the reflexion of the ſun's rays; that is, by the height to 
which rebound from the earth. | | 
The middle REG10N is that wherein the clouds reſide, where 
meteors are formed, &c. extending from the extremity of| 
the loweſt, to the tops of the higheſt mountains. 
The upper Rx Oo commences from the tops of the mountains, 
and reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, —LIn this 
8 equable calmneſs, clearnefs and ſerenity ity.| 
IR. | 


the whole atmoſphere, from the earth to the ſphere or heaven |. 
of the moon; becauſe within this are contained the four ele- 
ments, and all elementary bodies. 1 
Ethereal REGIO is uſed 
including the orb of the fixed ſtars, &c. See UNIVERSE. 
ReG10N, in anatomy, denotes alſo à diviſion of the human 
body. See Body.—Anatomiſts divide the body into three 
regions, Or vemters. | | 

' The apper region is that of the head; reaching as low as the 
firſt vertebraz and comprehending the animal organs, the| 
brain, &c. See HEAD, &c. 13 N { 
The middle region is that of the thorax or breaſt, which 
Hippocrates calls the upper venter, and which reaches from 
the clavicles to the diaphragm; in this are contained the 
vital parts, as the heart, lungs, &c. See Heart, Lungs, | 


&c. | | D 

The third, — __ 0 the 2 or belly, c. 
containing na deſtined digeſtion, purga- 

tion, and generation. e che article ABDOMEN. rented 
picolic REGION. r 

Epigafri ener See the aue, Eric As TRIC. 


mbilical RR OION. UMBILICAL.. 


— ME 


REGIONARY, Rtcionarvs, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a 


title given from the fifth century, to perſons who had the 


and adminiſtration of the church-affairs within a cer-| 


tain diſtrict or region. | 14 5 
At Rome there were antiently ſeven regionary deacons, who 
preſided over a kind of boſpitals, and looked to the diſtribu- 


tion of alms. 4 
n regionary natarics, 


5 


the Sprt of God, and the wants of the people, ſhould call 
REGIS . t Sethe 101 | 


Ponpus. 
REIS willa. 


VIII. 


from en, A 


4 - 


der: Dicitur regeſlum iterum ge um. Others derive 
l ——— — in a bed: Se. 
The law of Scotland is rendered very eaſy and regular, by 
- means of the great number of * Ping 1 the 

conv lands, c. of private perſons. —Of, theſe 
there are two kinds: the one general, fixed at Edinburgh, 


bt es. Mi. Mt. AM. AMA —_ 


the whole extent of the univerſe, | 


| 


42 &e. to- 


wiſe ir and by this means all 
EGION, R in geography, a country, or particular cut off. bo 2:14 a 
R „Rocio, in geography, land | 1. —— REcisTER, REGis8TRARIVS, is alſo uſed for the 
' keeper of a regi/ter, or regiſtry. fit a 


Recisr ER of a pariſh-church is a book, where 


REGISTER is alſo the title of a book, containing the ſorm a 


* moſt antient beoks of the common 


Some authors uſe the term elementary REGron for the ſpace of |REGtsTER ſhips, or ſhips of RROIST ER, in commerce, ae 


er veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, 


undder the direction of the bord regifter, who, before the 
union, was the fifth officer of tate, and beſides the regi- 
Ag. was Clerk of the parliament, treaſury, exchequer, and 


\ 
" 4 / 1 


RRGIST ER, among letter-founders, is one of the inner fes 
Rxolsx Rs, in chemiſtry, are holes, or chinks, u. 


REGISTER, in printing, the diſpoſing the forms of ve 


REGISTRY, 


R E G 
The other is particularly kept in the ſeveral ſhires, "al 


are obl; 
__ ak 


are ſo diſpoſed, that, on demand, the lieges can d here ts 
View 


cord. 

The regiſſers, were firſt ſet on foot by act of ,,1._ - 

under king James VI. to the unſ Patlianen 

0 80 | peakable advantage d & 
o man can have a right to any eſtate, but i 

fired within forty days of his becoming fie 2 "np 


* TONVEYance . 


Of theſe we have ſeveral, denominated from i 
they keep; as regiſter of the high court of Algen, We. 
of the arches court of Canterbury ;. regifter of the ate 
admiralty 3 regiſter the prerogative court; and Tegiflr 7 
the garter; who is always dean of Windſor. + 7 


baptiſms, marriages, and burials, of each pari w my 
Thi prafice was Iaadably inflititd b | 
is practice was laudably inſtituted by that 
fortunate perſon Thomas 2 4 5 * 
1538. while he was vicar- general to king Henry VIII, 


REGLET 
compoſi 


moſt of the writs uſed in common law. This is called the 

regiſter of writs. - bo ——j 

This regifter, Coke on Littleton 2 is one of th 
w. 


veſſels to which the king of Spain, or the council of de 
Indies, grants permiſſions to go and traffick in the pon al 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
They are thus called, becauſe the ſhips are to be regifrd 
before they ſet ſail from Cadiz, which is the place uhet 
they ware” load for Buenos-Ayres. 
Theſe veſſels, by the tenor af the cedula or permit, at m 
to exceed three hundred tuns ; but there is that good u- 
derftanding between the merchants and the council of be 
Indies, that ſhips of five or fix hundred tuns frequently ph 
— coſt pieces 
permiſſions coſt thirty thouſand pieces of eight exh: 
but were they to coſt po hundred ne mei 
Chants would be gainers, and the king of Spain a loſer, 
For though the quantity and quality of the merchandaa 
on board be always expreſſed; yet, by force of preſ.ats, te 
officers both there and in the Indies, allow them to load u 
unload vaſtly more than the, permiſſion expreſſes.—Velch 
whoſe certificate only mentions twelve thouſand ſkins, al 
an hundred thouſand pieces of eight, have been knom N 
have on board above four millions in gold and filver,t 
fix thouſand ſkins, &c. ſo that the king of Spain's 
* his other dues, were almoſt nothing to what they ſhaul 


Add to this, that in the years 1702. 1703. &c. theſe ty. 


GRADAT 
EGULA. 


KEGULA, | 


their commodities for above three hundred per cent. proit- 
At that time a hat was (old for 18 pieces of eight; add 
ordinary cloth for 12 pieces of eight, &c. 7 
Among the regiſter veſſels may be reckoned a ſhip of * 
hundred tuns; which the king of Spain allows he 
South-Sea Company to ſend each year to the fait het 
Porto Bello, Carthagena, «nd Vera Cruz, Cc. 


of the mould wherein the printing types are caſt, Se l. 

article LETTER, 3 BE | 

Its uſe is to direct the joining of them juſtly together ꝶ 

after opening them to take out the new - caſt letter. * 
| 


ples to them, contrived in the ſides of furnaces, to "Th 
the fire; i. e. to make the heat immediately more ny 
or remiſs, by opening them to let in the airy of kt: 

them cloſe to exclude it. ' 


ſo as that the lines and pa rinted on one ſide of ne 1 
meet exactly againſt 2 other; which 5 * 
means of two points in the greater or outward tympat y 
EGISTRUM, comprehends the 9 7. | 
and rolls, wherein the proceedings of chancer), 1 
ritual court, are regiſtred, or recordet. * 
REGIOS eee diet Henry VIIL founded fre 
in each of our ns, Viz. of Divinitſs 
Greek, Law, and Phyſic; the readers of which lern 
in the univerſity Ratutes, called regii profeſ®” 
FESSOR. | 
REecius morbus. See the article JAUNDICE. | reg 
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, . : : 

: d chiefly in compartiments, and pannels, 
* 8 or Abe from one another, and to | 
frets, and other ornaments.—See Tab. Archit. 


4 fs 26. lit. . fig+ 28, lit. J. m. fig. 32. lit. mM. he. 24. 
it. N. x. | | | 
. The word is a diminutive of the French, regle, rule. 


\— ele? according to Daviler, differs from the fillet and li- 
N it projects equally, like a ruler. ; 

fit 7s, or RIOLE TS, in printing, are thin rulers, or flips 
einn of different dimenſions, placed in the chaſe, between 


the pages, and at the extremes thereof, to keep them aſunder, 

them tight, | . 
7 make 92 chief part of what they call the furni- 
ture of the chaſe. See CHASE: | hold 
They are particularly denominated from the place they 


in reſpe&t of the pages, head-flicks, foot-fticks, gutter-ſticks, 


&. , 
£GLET is alſo uſed abroad for a ruler of metal, 4 
lng long, but which may be lengthened out by joining 
together ; uſed to ſeparate the columns, in books that 
have ſeveral in S as alſo for lines to place the 
in printing of muſic. 
war 1 b uſed for a little thin flip of wood uſed by ſome 
compolitors for the preſs to take off the lines from the 
compoling-ftick, and place them on the galley, as faſt as 
compoſed. _ 72 5 
NT queen. See the article QUEEN. Wa 
REOTATER, REGRATARIUS, a law-word, formerl uſed 
for one that t wholeſale, or by the great, and ſold again 
retail, See ENGROSSER, Oc. 
term is now chiefly uſed to denote one that buys any 
wires or victuals, and ſells them again in the ſame market or 
fair, or within five miles of it. See FORESTALLING. | 
CRATER is alſo uſed for a perſon who furbiſhes up old move- 
ables, to make them = for new. See FRIPPERY. . 
mong maſons, &c. to REGRATE is to take off the outer ſur- 
fice of an old hewn ſtone, with the hammer and ripe, in or- 
der to whiten and make it look freſh again. | 
RESSION, or retrogradation of curves, Ac. See RETRO- 
GRADATION. | 
EEGULA. - See the article RULE. | 
uur A, in architecture. See the article RRCIE T. 
LEGULAR, RecuLARIs, denotes the relation of any 
thing chat is agreeable or conformable to the rules of 
ut. \ 


a tiene, the word ſtands oppoſed to irregular, or anoma- 


Thus we ſay, a regular proceeding, a regular building, regu- 
lar poem, 3 verb, Cc. *. ] 
EGULAR figure, in » is a figure which is both equi- 
kteral, and equiangular z i. e. whoſe ſides, and conſequently its 
The Gerd rang and ſquare are regular f, See 
equ triangle ar are 7 Cures. 
Want, and TRIANGLE.—All other regular figures, 
ceuliſting of more than four ſides, are called regular poly- 


rey r figure may be inſcribed in a circle. See Cir- 
Lt.—For the dimenſions, properties, &c. of REGULAR A- 
eres; ſee PoLYGoN, | | 25 

EGULAR body, called alſo Platonic body, is a ſolid terminated 


ve all equal. j | | 
The regular bodies are five in number; viz. the cube, which 
canfiſts of fix equal ſquares ; the #etrabedron, of four equal 


twelve; and the ico/ibedron, of twenty. See each under its pro- 

pet article, Beſides theſe five, there can be no other regular bo- 

Ges in nature. 6 15 

negſure the ſurface and ſolidity of the five REGULAR bodies. 

Th ſolidity, &c, of eb wy is ſhewn under the article 
unn. — The tetrahedron being a pyramid, and the octahe- 


dron a double pyramid; and the icofihedron conſiſting of 


went) triangular pyramids; and the dodecahedron of twelve 
Soquangular ones, - whoſe baſes are in the ſurface of the ico- 

ron and dodecahedron, and their vertices meeting in a 
ave ſhewn under the article PYRAMID. 


found, þ the number from which the 


| 


12; and 
area 


* 


on all ſides by regular and equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles] 


trangles; the oZabedron, of eight; the dodecabedron, of | 


ſurface'is had by findin the area of one of the planes, | 5 
the lines that boind it Sd e the area, thus] being always ad manum of their ſuperiors, who diſplaced them 


paſa for the icoſihedron, by 20,—The product is the 


REG 


„ or R1GLET, in architecture, A little flat bar. Proportion of the ſphere, and of the five REecutAk bodies in- 


feribed therein; the diameter of the ſphere being 2. 


The circumference of a great circle is «—— 6.28318 


Surface of a great circle, — cw 338859 
Surface of the ſphere,ꝛũ— — 12.56637 
22 of the ſphere, — — 48859 
Side of the tetrahedron, ——— — 1.622 
Surface of a tetrahedron, — — 4. 618 
Solidity of a tetrahedron, —— — 0.15132 
Side of a cube, or hexahedron, — ᷑ĩT— 1. 1547 
Surface of the hexahedron, — — 8. 
Solidity of the hexahedron, — — 1. 5396 
Side of an octahedtron, —̃. ᷑ ĩ—— 1.41421 
Surface of the octahedron, — — 6. 9282 
. Solidity of the octahedron, — — 1.33333 
Side of the dodecahedron, —— — 0.71304 
Surface of the dodecahedron, —— —— 10.51462 
Solidity of the dodecahedron, —— —— 2.78516 
Side of the icofibedron, — — - 1.05146 
Surface of the icoſihedron, — — 9.57454 
Solidity of the icoſihedron, — — 2.53615 


If one of theſe bodies be required to be cut out of the ſphere 
of any other diameter; ſay, As the diameter of the ſphere 2, 
is to the ſide of any one ſolid inſcribed in the ſame (ſuppoſe 
the cube 1.1547); ſo is the diameter of any other ſphere 
(ſuppoſe 8) to 9.2376, the ſide of the cube inſcribed in this 
latter ſphere. | 
Let dr, then (Tab. Geometry, fig. 8 .), be the diameter of 
any ſphere, and da 4 of it, = ab = br, Ere& the perpen- 
diculars a e, cf, and bg ; and draw de, d yy, er, fr, and gr; 
then will (1.) ve be the fide of the tetrahedron ; 59 d y, the 
fide of the hexahedron ; (3-) d# the fide of the edron. 
(4.) And cutting de in extreme and mean proportion in h, 
dh will be the fide of the dodecahedron. (5.) Setting the di- 
ameter dr up perpendicularly at ; from - & centre c, to its 
top, draw the line cg, cutting the circle in g. Let fall the per- 
pendicular g b; ſo is br the fide of the icolihedron. 
REGULAR curves are ſuch whoſe curvity proceeds continually in 
the ſame uniform geometrical manner.—Such are the peri- 
—_—_ of the conic ſeftions. See Curve, Conic ſefion, 
C. | 
Such as have a point of inflexion, or regreſſion, and which, 
being continued to a certain point, turn themſelves a con 
way, are called irregular curves.—Such are the conchoid, and 
the ſolid parabola, which has a ſquare for its parameter, See 
FLExION, and RE TROGRESSION, - | 
REGULAR architecture, fortification, &c. See ARCHITECT= 
URE, and FORTIFICATION. | 
REGULAR boſtion. See the article Bas T10N, 
REGULAR place. See the article PLACE, A 
REGULAR, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon who 
9 the vows in ſome religious houſe. See RRLITIOIOus, and 
ow. | 
Under regulars are com the whole body of monks, 
friers, and mendicants, c. 
The denomination of regulars, in this caſe, ariſes hence, that 
they are bound to.obſerve the regula or rule of the order they 
are entered into. Hence, 
REGULAR prieft is uſed for a prieſt who is in ſome religious or- 
der; 1 4 prieſt, who lives in the world, 
or at . a = 
A ps is reputed both regular and ſecular, and is intitled 
to the privileges of both ſtates. - | 
Regulars may be promoted to biſhoprics and archbiſhoprics, 
as well as ſecularsz but their promotion ſecularizes them; the 


rule whereof they had before made profeſſion. 
REGULAR abbots, See the article ABBoT. 
REGULAR benefices are ſuch as can only be held by monks or re- 


—— 


to embrace the monaſtic life, See BRN RICE. 
It is a maxim in the Romiſh canoh law,—regularia regulari- 
bus; i. e. regular benefices are to be conferred on regular 
prieſts. The abbeys that are chiefs of their reſpective orders 
are all regular, and can only be ſerved by monks and cardinals. 
See ABBY. —AIlI benefices are preſumed to be ſecular, unle 


tes the ſolldities of theſe bodies are all found from what oy m_ dw 838 lmoſt all conferred by 
; tiently, the regular Were almo 


way of adminiſtration or curgcy z the religious incumbents 


. [f 


y is denominated. | at pleaſure. Hence the common maxim among the eanoniſts, 
2 the tetrahedron, by 4; for the hexahedron, or | omne behiefictum regulare manuale. | 
» byG; for the oRahedron, by 8; for the dodecahedron, 


The benefices appropriated to regulars are abbeys, conventual 
priories, ſimple priories, and clauſtral offices They may be 

" conferred on ſeculars in commendam. . n . 
79 OY | BHS 17 £AR- 


* 


e dignity diſpenſing them from the obſervation of the | 


ligious; or at leaſt, per cupientem profiteri, by a perſon deſirous 
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de neceſſaries of tho houſe, which are reputed without the in- 


. uſed, in the Saxon councils, for comes or count. 
te 


Uchredus, regulus „ Aldredus, ſub-regulus, &c. 


Martial Rxobrus of antimany is made by a mixture of little 


Recur An canes. | See the article CAnoN. L \ i 
ReGULAR places are thoſe within the boundary or incloſure 


of the convent; 3s the cloiſter, dormitory, chapter, and te- 
fectory.—In oppoſition to thoſe deſtined for gueſts. and for 


REGULAR corporation. See the article CORPORATION. ' 
RecGvLiaAr ſmallpox. See the article Pox. 8 
REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior, for 
the uniform and orderly management of ſome branch of policy, 
; juſt ice, or the like. : = * 
REG ULATOR of a watch, is a ſmall ſpring belonging to the 
balance; ſerving to adjuſt the going, and to make it go either 
 - faſter, or ſlower. | . 
REGULO, -atitle*given-to the ſons of the emperors of China. 
Ehe emperor's eldeſt ſon, whom we call the firft regulb, was 
the only one of all his children not in faveur; till, of a ſudden, 
matters took a new face. From ſome new intelligences, the 
emperot learnt the innocence of the hereditary prince, whom 
be had depoſed, and the artifices that had been uſed to ruin 
bim: particularly, that the ſecond regulo, to ſucceed herein, 
- | had had recourſe to magic; and at the inſtigation of certain 
lama, or Tartar priefis, had procured a flatue to be buried in 
-  Tartary ; accompanying the ceremony with ſeveral magical 
operations. Upon this, ordets were “ to ſeize the 
lame, and to dig up the ſtatue: the regulo his palace aſ- 
. eee Let. Edif. & Car. * 
REGULUs, puty ling in our antient cuſtoms, is a term fre- 
ence ſub· rægulus was alſo uſed; for a vice · comes ot viſcount.— 
Though in many places the two ſeem uſed indifferently for 
the ſame dignitary.— Thus, in the archives of the cathedral of 
. 'Worgeſter, Uthredus ſometimes: ſtiles himſelf regulus, ind 
ſometimes ſaub· rr gulus, of the city of Worceſter, - 


. 


ut in other places we find a diſtinction.—Offa rex Merciorum ; 


Rxoul us, in chemiſtry, denotes the fineſt and pureſt part of a 
metal or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates to the bottom of 
the crucible, or furnace; in melting the mineral or ore. 
To procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of metals, 
Cc. flux-powders are commonly uſed ; as nitre, tartar, &c. 
-- which purge the ſulphurous part adhering to the metal, by at- 
2 and abſorbing * L. 1 8 Wy ak 
_ Keg is principally at of mony, ich is a 
a metallic maſs, that, upon fufing — of the mine - 
ral in its crude ſtate, ſinks to the bottom, leaving the ſcoria 
or impurities at the top. NW £5 5 
The alchemiſts will have. this matter called regulus, i. e. little 
king ; as being the firſt-born of the royal metallic blood: 


| 


which is, as they expreſs it, really a fon, but not a perfe man; 
i. e. not yet n for want of time, and proper 
nouriſn | n | 


- Antimony, purified by ſimple fuſion, is called regulus of anti- 

. mony; or regulus antimonii philoſophorum.—But the more com- 

mon way of reducing it into a regulus is, with the addition of 
HAux-powders; as tartar, and nitre. See FLux-powder. 

The ſcoria found at the top of this regulus is violently emetic, 

. as well as the regulus itſelf; whereof if cups or drinking- 

- veſſels be caft, the wine put into them will become firongly 


vomitive, 5 


Of this regulus,caft in moulds, are made thoſe commonly call- |. Falſe Reiws is a lath of leather, palſed ſometimes through! 


ed the -antimonial pills, weighing about eight or ten grains 
each, one of which, being ſwallowed, — — 
+ ably, both by vomit and ſtool. = 
Theſe pills, having thus performed their office, and been diſ- 
charged the body, will ſerve the ſame purpoſe again, and 
again; whence have obtained the name of perpetual 
pills. The virtue of this regulus is not, however, inexhauſti | 
„ as has been imagined : for, by repeated infuſions in wine, 
though the liquor be made violently emetic at firſt ; yet, by | 
degrees, it loſes its force, and at length ceaſes to be vomit- 


a bits of iron, as the nails of horſes ſhoes, melted with the re- 


this operation the ĩron, diſſolving and abſorbing the ſulphur- 
ous — of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the fluxes in 
_ the former caſe, and turning it into a erocus; the antimony is 
hereby brought to a greater degree of purity, and rendered 
— — ——— ö 
Ibis regulus is ſometimes farther purified by repeated fuſions 
and detonations, with the addition of ff — » and 
more nitre, alternately: in which caſe, it becomes regulus anti- 
moni flellatus, or the ferry Ppt of aritimony. . 
REcvLivs of arſenic. the article Axzgwic. © 
_ RecvLvs, in aſtronomy, is a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in the conſtellation Leo; called alſo, from its ſituation, Cor 
Lei, or the Lion's Heart; by the Arabs, Albalor; and by 
the-Chaldeans, Kalbeleced, or Kalbeleceid 3 from an opinion of 


ET 


* 5 20% and its latitude o, 20, 38 north, Sel. 1 


REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an eſſay or experinene 


de firm, and not hollow, or bending from the withers w. 


REIS, Rx, or Res. © See the article Res. 


I n 4 
IXEITERATION, the a0 repeating a thing, or dug 


its influencing the affairs of the heavens ; « ; 
- heon. _ ; K 1 Obſerve 
The longitude of Regulus, as fixed by Mr. Flamfteeg 
BILITATION, REraBilitAro, in the civil. 
non · law. an action whereby a prince or pope, by ach > 
or letters patent, reſtores a delinquent to the id Uo 
in before his delinquency.” See DecrRapation xy 
* king alone can rehabilitate an officer noted, condenny 
* d d eman 3 
_ egrade ; or a pentl | who has derogued from b. 
The pope alone pretends to rehabilitate, i. s; t 
of benefices and orders, ſuch as had fallen 3 i 
irregularities. | | „ 
In Romiſh countries, an eccleſiaſtic who aſſiſſs at the 
tion of a ſentence of death, is to be rehabilitated by 22 
lution, called @ ſevis. | N * 


4.55 2 » D *=1 © E. oP" 


of ſome compoſition, which is made in private, previow: 
repreſentation or performance thereof in public; to im 
2 9 or wem and make them more ready — 
in their parts. here is a new tragedy in r l 
'rebearſal of the anthem, &c, ' TN ntfs 
REI domeſtice domeſticus. See DomesTiICus, 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the act of repay; 
turning what moneys a perſon had received, by wa of ad. 
-vance, &c,; or what another has diſburſed or paid for 1. 4 
perſon w Ho gives a bill of exchange in payment, is to reimburk 
it, if it come to be proteſted, for want of being accepted 
wes alſo uſed forpaying the pr 
E1\MBURSINGis alſo uſed for paying the price a com 
its owner,— Thus, he has Lee bs me the vp 
chandize adjudged to him at the ſale at London, by the dec 
ors of the Eaft-India comp ny, on condition of reimbur fing the 
ice of the-purebaſe, with the expences of carriage, anda pms 
t of Ir | n | 
REINFORCED, or Rxvroxczp, ring, of a cannon, 5 
oy next after the trunnions, betwixt them and the touc. 
ole. : 
REINFORCEMENT, in war, a ſupply, or new provifmd 
men, arms, ammunition, Se. * 
RE INTEGRATION. See the article Rr DINVTTeRATIdt. 
REINS , in anatomy, the kidneys; or that part of an avind 
whereby the urine is ſeparated from the blood. Ser K 
NEYS. 5 72 | | 


„The word, according to Varro, is formed from the Out 
peur, guaſ rivi obſceni humoris ab iis oriantur,—The Ou 
on rein, vepp&-, from the verb «giv, to rain, in 

C. * * 


or 6s 
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In the manage they ſay, a horſe ſhould have dll rin; 
that is, he ſhould have them a little more elevated on each ia 
of the back-bone, than upon it; ſo that, paſting your hal 
along it, you find it large, well furniſhed, and double, by 
hollow that goes all along the back · bone.—The back fal 


FF 
hens 


— 


. croup, but ſtrait. 0 "i 

REins, of a bridle, alſo denote two ftraps of leather meeting 
the bridle-hand of the horſeman, in order to make the 
bear, and keep the horſe under ſubjection. See BgivLs. 


WH 


F 
Pm, = 


arch of the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck. 
Reins of a vault, See the article VAULT., 
REINSTATING, the reſtoring of a perſon or thing to inn 
mer ſtate or condition, from whence it had been diſturded 
diſplaced. See RERABILITATION. | 
REJOINTING, or Rx OY, in architecture, the fin 
up the joints of the ſtones in old buildings, &c. when md 
hollow by courſe of time, or by weather. 
— is to be performed with the beſt mortet; 2 th 
lime, and cement: ſometimes, alſo, with plaſter; u 1 


F. 5 
r 


ints of vaults, Se. 4 
REJOYNDER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to the plain 
replication, * N 
The order in the court of chancery is thus:— Firſt, the def 
ant puts in an anſwer to the plaintiff's bill, which 5 
times alſo called an exception; the plaintiff's anſwer tots 
&; called a replication; and the defendant's anſwer to that, 4 
jeynder; anſwering to what the civilians call duphcatio. 
CHANCERY 5 nanoec 


See EXNGRAFTING.. 


REITERATED profting. 
G. nk See PRINTING» 


REITERATING, i 
ſecond time. mT | ; 1 f 1 if 
The church does not allow of the reitination of buyilt 2 

BAapT18M.—St. Gregory obſerves,. that it 1s no "ba 

when there are wanting proofs of the thing's haring 

gularly done before. 7 


fa 


th pleuriſies, the phyſicians order the bleeding to be reiterated 
_ — 13 De title given the German r 
word is orig inall High Dutch, and ſignifies an horſeman, ca- 
valier, or even night. x. a 
APSE, a return or backſliding into a danger or evil, out 
of which a perſon had eſcaped. _ - | 
Fevers, dropſies, c. are diſeaſes into which 2 are very 
frequent and dangerous. Such a perſon is relapſed into an he- 
reſy he had abjured. : hn | 
RELATION *, RETATTo, in philoſophy, the mutual 
reſpe& of two things ; or what each is with regard to the 
other 


* The word is formed a refer ende ; relation confiſting in this, that 
ons ching * potter to another; whence it is alſo called r:/þe&, 
compariſon. | 44 
The idea of relation we acquire, when the mind ſo conſiders 
any thing, that it doth, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by, 
another, and carry its view from the one to the other. Hence 
the denominations given to things intimating this reſpect, are 
called relatives; and the things ſo brought together, are ſaid 
related. [563 
715 when I call Caius hy/band, or this well whiter, I 
intimate ſome other perſon or thing in both caſes, with 
which I compare him or it.—Hence the wall is called by 
the ſchoglmen the ſubje? ; the thing it exceeds in white- 
neſs, the term; and the whiteneſs, the foundation of the rela- 


babitude, 


Relation may be conſidered two — $6 either on the part o 
the mind referring one thing to another: in which ſenſe rela 
tim is only a mode or affection of the mind, whereby we 
make ſuch compariſon: or on the part of the things referred, 
which being no other than ideas, relation, in this ſenſe, is 
only a new idea reſulting or ariſing in the mind upon confider- 
ing of two other ideas, —So that relation, take it as you will, 


attain to: and thus a man is called young at twenty, but an 
horſe old at the ſame period. 4" 4 
There are other ideas, that are truly relative, which we ſig- 
nify by names that are thought poſitive and abſolute; ſuch 
as great and little, ſtrong and weak. The things thus deno- 
minated are referred to ſome ſtandards, with which we com- 
pare them: thus, we call an apple great, which is bigger than 
the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to; and a man 
weak, that has not ſo much ſtreng h or power to move as men 
uſually have, or as others of his own ſize have. | 
Authors give various diviſions of relations. The ſchool- philo- 
ſophers commonly divide them into thoſe of eriginat ion, under 
which are comprehended the relations of cauſe and effect; 
thoſe of negation, which ate between oppoſite things; and 
thoſe of affirmation, which are relations of agreement between 
whole and part, the ſign and thing ſignified, the adjun& and 
ſubject.— I his diviſion is founded upon this, that the mind 
can only compare things three ways; viz: by inferring, de- 
Gus. and affirming. | Ts 
Others divide re/ations into thoſe of origination ; thoſe of 
agreement, e. gr. ſimilitude, parity, &c: thoſe of diverſity ; 
and thoſe of order, as priority, poſteriority, Sc. 
' Others divide them into predicamental and tranſcendental.— 
Under the firſt come thoſe relations between things that belong 
to the ſame predicament, #. gr. between father and ſon. To 
the latter belong thoſe which are more general than the pre- 
dicaments, or are of different predicaments ; as the relations 
of ſubſtance and accident; of cauſe and effect; and of Creator 
and cre-ture. ; 
Mr. Locke gives us a diſtribution of relations on a different 
bottom, — All ſimple ideas, he obſerves, wherein are parts of 
degrees, afford an oecaſion of comparing the ſubj: &s, wherein 
they are to one another in reſpeR of thoſe ſimple ideas; as 
white, ſweeter, more, leſs, &c,— Theſe, depending on the 
equality and exceſs of the ſame:ſimple idea, in ſeveral ſubjes, 


x only in the mind, and has nothing to do with the things 


es. 

Any of gur ideas, Mr. Locke obſerves, may be the foun- 
dation of relation. — Though, where languages have failed to 
give correlative names, the relation is not eaſily taken noti 
of; as in concubine, which is a relative name, as well as 
viſe, 


There is, in effect, no idea but is capable of an infinite num- 
ber of relations : thus, one ſingle man may at one ſuſtain the 
relations of father, brother, ſon, huſband, friend, ſudject, 
„European, Engliſhman, iſlander, maſter, ſervant, 
, leſs, &c. to an almoſt infinite number; he being ca- 
of — many relations as there can be e of com- 
paring him to other things in any manner of agreement or 
Glagreement, or any reſpect, whatſoever. 


The ideas of relations are much clearer and more diſtinct than 
eich bl thoſe of the things related; becauſe the knowlege of one ſimple 
a a is oftentimes ſufficient to give the notion of a relation; 


but, to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an accurate col- 
Edo of ſeveral is is - | Was | 


es wherein the mind acquieſces, makes what we call 
Jaigment — Thus, when I judge 2 times 2 make 4; or 
Gs not make 5, I only perceive the equality between 2 


* 
4 


de perception we have of the relations between the rela- 
um of various things, conſtitutes what we call reaſoning. 
* when from this, that 4 is a ſmaller number 
1 3 and that twice 2 is equal to 43 I gather, that twice 
182 kls number than 6 ; I only perceive together the rela- 
the numbers twice 2 and 4, and the relation of 4 and 


perception we have of the a relations between various] 


uncs 2 and 4, and the inequality between 2 times 2 and 


may be pre raced relations, 
Another occaſion of comparing things being taken from the 
circumſtances of their origin, as 2 ſon, brother, Cc. 
theſe may be called natural relations. 
Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things is ſome act, 
whereby any one comes by a moral right, power, or obliga- 
tion, to do ſomething : ſuch are general, captain, burgher : 
theſe are inſtituted and voluntary relations, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the natural, in that they are alterable and ſepa- 
Table from the perſons to whom they ſometimes belonged, 
though neither of the ſubſtances ſo related be deſtroyed. ; 
But natural relations are not alterable, but are as laſting as 
their ſubjects. | | | 
Another relation is the conformity or diſagreement of mens 
voluntary actions to a rule, to which they are referred, and 
by which they are judged of : theſe may be called moral rela- 
ten,. | 
It is this conformity. or diſagreement of our actions to ſome 
law (whereby good or evil is drawn on us from the will and 
power of the law-maker, and is what weicall reward or pu- 
niſhment), that renders our actions morally good or evil. 
Of theſe moral rules or laws there ſeem 242 ſorts, with 
their different enforcements. Firſt, the divine law: ſecondly, 
civil law: thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. By their 
relation to the firſt, our actions are either fins or duties; to 
the ſecond, criminal or innocent; to the third, virtues or 
vices. 

RELATION, in logic, is an accident of ſubſtance, accounted 
one of the ten categories as predicaments. ; 
Each ſubſtance admits of an infinity of relations. Thus, the 

. ſame Peter, conſidered with regard to , is in the rela- 
tion of a maſter; with regard to John, in that of a tenant z 
with regard to Mary, in that of an huſband, &c. Again, with 


Wr of cauſe and effect, we get from our obſervation 
7 lelitude of things, while we perceive ſome qualities or 
fo begin to exiſt, and that they receive their exiſtence 
which w. due PPlication and operation of other beings. —That 
<2 Moduceth, is the cauſe ; that which is produced, is 
Thus, Qua; 
ich we 


j 
WO! Y 


eth lived lixty-nine," and rei . 

wo gned forty-five years, n 
m whe than _ oy duration of her exiſt 

* "une, an vernment to forty we, an- 
| Ws of the ſun 8 words anſwering to 


ed old, and other words of time, that are thought 
lation i Poluive ideas, are indeed relative, and intimate 
non 8 length of duration, whereof we have the 
"FP Kitt s.—Thus, we call a man young or old, th 
I. N 1% &. much of that time, which men uſually 
13t. Cuamg. r 


\ 


. only relations, hus, when it is ſaid, that queen] 


ence was 


regard to one perſon, he is rich; with regard to another, poor; 
with regard to another, he is far, near, tall, ſhort, a neighbour, 
ſtranger, learned, ones goods bad, equal, &c. It is diſ- 
puted among the ſchool-philoſophers, whether or no the re- 
lation be a thing formally and really diſtin from the founda- 
tion of the ſubſtance. — WET; 
RELATION is alſo, uſed, in the ſchool , to denote cer- 
tain of the divine perfections, called perſonal ones; in regard, 
by. theſe one Divine Perſon is referred to another, and diftin- 
guiſhed from it. 15977 Nen e % 
Fence they teach, that in God there is one nature, two pro- 
ceſſions, three perſans, and four relations. | | 
. Theſe relations are 
paſhve ſpiration. See PATERNITY. ; 
RELATION, in geometry, arithmetic, &c. is the habitude or 
reſpect of two „ ee to one another, with regard to their 
magai de. This we more uſually call ratio, or reaſon. - See 
ATIO, | MI. 
Ihe equality or ſameneſs of two ſuch relations we call pro- 
on | | | | 


RELATION, in grammar, is the correſpnodence which words 


| haye to one another in conſtruction. 


10 Q. a | Faulty 


paternity, filiation, active ſpiration, and 


—ä t 2 — 


ay N 
| G.. ati e 1h. E531 2 


5y LAS... 


REL o 


Faulty and irregular relations are the things chiefly to be | 
—— againſt, in . correctly 4 — or the ſenſe 
-obſcure, and trequently equivocal. 3: the orator was | 
attended to with a x 5" which was the more remark- | RELavs,, in hunting, are freſh ſets of dogs or 


able, as I audience were under ſome — _ _ 
began. Here coldneſs being put indeterminately, 4 
tive which can have no juit and regular relation there- | 


to. | | . N | | 2 a 
13 41 | what ſeveral | RRLAx, in tapeſtry, is an opening left in a piece 
RaATion.is allo frequently uſed , A ö where the colours or figures are to be ond, 


things have in common. 70 

In painting, architecture, &c. a certain relation of the ſeveral 
- part and members of the building, or pidlure, conſtitutes what | 
. we call ſymmetry. | 


The term is borrowed from the French relais, which gang. 
the ſame thing, —In France, general of the — 
himſelf ſuperintendant of the relays. - tiles 


both, diſpoſed here and there for readine 2 or 
game come that way, to be caſt off, or to mount the hum 
ers in lieu of che former, which are ſuppoſed to wan 
ſpite. | 


of 
beca I 
thoſe occaſions, the workmen are changed; or elſe 8 


ate left to be filled up, till the reſt of the work is done. 9. 
TAPESTRY. | | 


RALIATtom inbarmonical, in muſical compoſition, is that whoſe | RELEASE, RetaxaTtio, in law, denotes m inftn. 


extremes form a+ falſe or unnatural interval, incapable of 


8 bei ſ o 0 . * 
wiſe called a falſe relation, and ſtands oppoſed to 


Then 
A jut or true relation. } 
RELATION, in law, is where two things, 2s times, &c. are 
- 2 conlidered- as if they were one; the thing ſubſequent 
being conſidered as taking effect, by relation, at the time 
preceding. | re 48 | | 


A ff 4 deliver a writing to B. to be delivered: 1 C, | RELEGATION, ReLzoAaT10, a kind of exile of bank 


- as the deed of 4; the writing ſhall be deemed to be de- 
 livered to C, at the time when it was given to B, by re- 
So bills in parliament to which the king aſſents on the laſt day 
of parliam: nt, ſhall relate, and be of force from the firſt day 
thereof. Coke calls this icio juris. . wy 
RELATIVE prepoſition?, are ſuch as include ſome relation and 
compariſon. 22 | bn | 
Thus, Where the treaſure is, there will the heart be—As 
much as thou haſt, ſo much thou art worth, &c. are relative 
RELATIVE gravity. See GRAvITY. 
RELATIVE levity. See Levirty: 
R8LATIVE motion. See Moriox. 
REZATIVE neceſſity. - See NECESSITY. 
RELATIVE place. See PLACE, E 13 | | 
RELATIVE ſpace. Seer SPACE. x. s 7 n \ 
RELATIVE time. See Tims, | * > 
RELATIVE velocity. See VELOCITY, oo | 
RELATIVE terms, in logic, are words which imply a relation, 
or a thing conſidered as compared to another. LP 
Relative terms include 'a kind of oppoſition between 
them ; yet ſo, as. that the one cannot be without the 
= ee eee e dee n 24872 
Such are father and ſon, huſband and wife, king and fub- 


Ratarive, in grammar, is A word of term which in the 
conſtruction anfwers to ſome word foregoing, called the an- 
tecedent. , „ Mn 


Proneun RIA TV, which Buffer chooſes rather to call di- 


. fratrve or deter minatiue, is a particle added after a noun, or 


per ſonal pronoum, with which it has am affinity, ſo that with- | 


5 


hat view they are conſideres. ; 
Of chi kind, in-the-Latin, are, gi, ques, quod, Nc. in the 
"Engliſh, wwe, which, whom; &. As in the book which you 


out them it ſignifies nothing i; its only uſe being to expreſs in 


are reading ;-the man whom'you'leek j, he' who told it, c. 
ae cubic; aden, and wie," only Fellow the Soon or | 
Oo 


pronoun, to refer or determine them to 
2 to ſecking, tending, Gr. 
Frequently, the nbun or pronoun wherewith the rela- 
ue” is joined, is underſtood: as I fu tobe did that. 


e e 


RELICS, RL IGI, in the Romiſh church, certain remum 
of the body or eloaths of ſome ſaint or martyr, devoutly pre. 


F. M billon, a Benedictine, complains of the great number o 


and devotion of the faithful; and adds, that bones are he 


- » The Romaniſts all 


meat, whereby eſtates, rights, titles, entries, a&; 
other things, 7150 Eaeties extinguiſhed 3 = 
ſometimes transferred, ſometimes abridged, and ever ſome. 
times inlarged. A releaſe is either in fact or in h 
A 2 in fact is that which the very words do expreſs. | 


clare. 
A releaſe in law is that which acquits by way of conſequence, 


or intendment of law. 


ment, wherein the obnoxious perſon is commanded to rein 
to a certain place preſcribed, and to continue there till be le 
recalld. rad | 
Lord Coke calls relegation 4 baniſhment for a time only: 
Courtin more adequately defines*r#legation a baniſhment w 
certain place for a certain term. 
In Rome, relegation was a leſs ſevere puniſhment than depor- 
tation, in that the relegated perſon did not thereby Joſe the 
rights of a" Roman eitizen, nor thoſe of his family, x te 
authority of à father over his children, c. See BAx I. 
MENT} 8 | | 


ſerved in honour to his memory, carried at proceſſions, killed, 
revered, &c. | | 
The abuſes of that church in point of relics are very flagrat: 


ſuſpected relics expoſed*on altars: he ou, that, were te 
to be à ftrit inquiſition into the relics, vaſt number d 
ſpurious ones would be found offered every - where to the pie 


y conſecrated; ſo far from belonging to ſaints, that, n 

all probability, they do not belong to Chriſtians. 
The catacombs are an inexhauſtible fund of relic; yt 
it is ſtill diſputed who were the perſons interred the 


In. # .S . . 

In the eleventh century, a method was introduced of ut 
ſuppoſed relics by fire. —Thoſe which did not conſume int 
fire, wete reputed genuine; the reſt not. 
It is an antient cuſtom, "which ſtill obtains, to preſere 
the relics" in the altars whereon maſs is celebrated-10 
this purpoſe, a ſquare hole is made in the middle of ie in 
big enough to receive the hand; and herein is the ric der 


ſited,” being firſt wrapped in red ſilk, and incloſed in a lam 
box. © en e201 t L 1 
2 good deal of antiquity in bebal a 


their 8 Wee, it * ys of hatred d 
the fleſh, whieh they held an evil principle, are 
as refuſing td honour the relics of ſaints; which 2 

ed à kind of proof, that the catholics did it in the 


A as I 6 | f 
| Indeed, folly and ſuperſtition got into rel: but too af 


- 1 
+ +. > 


Where it is evident I mean, Þ know the 'who | Esen che touching of linen cloths on relics, from in F but raiſe 
i e 9 * 12 ar + nion of fome 2 derived therefrom, WF in the fi 
RELAXATION, REA RXATro, in medicine, Ce the ät] to be as antient as the firſt ages. there being an hole 1 , ſelloons, 
of Jooſening or ſlackening the tone or tenſion of the'fibres, | coffins of the forty martyrs at Conſtantinople, exprel a. RTI 
nerves, muſcles, Ac. wt ei eg e firm Ann * | e, 1. 


Ide relaxatian of a muſcle is ſuppoſed to be effected, either 
by the perſpirntion of the nerdone ſpirits, or the regreſs 
er the ſpirits, blood, e. which inflated its fibres; or by 

the contraction of the air, in the globules of blobd” befor 
uf altmbeure"ef the ſpirits, 
10:33 3190 ht 242 HT ww BF 


RELAXATI0N, in furgery,: is à preternatural 


” ex 1 or 
| ſtraining of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, or the like} "ther A 
: 6£:. 3857 VI <8 54 36 SS 


' "© through violence, or weakneſs.” ' © 
Hermas are deſcents or relaxations: of the 'inteſtities; Se 


'  L/Fromtheſame cauſe ariſe deſcents'vr prolapfions of the anus 
. KA £34 as it CER 


a | . 


RELAXATION, in law, is uſed for 4 releafing. See RE. 


l Oi n N 10 agel | 


In -this ſenſe we ſay: the relaxation of an attachment in the 
court of — ra, 


purpoſe. | 2 | 
RELICT,; "REL1CTA, in law. See the artice Wr one half 
pow. I NT 9 e are 


RELICTA ver#ficatione, in law, is when a defendantrr E WG 
hi proof or plea, and thereupon judgment i ene = 
laintifft, | = W 
RELIEF; ReLevrum, kvamen, in law, a fine 4 This D 
chief lord, by a perſon at his coming to the inheritanet Maynitug 


held in capite, or by military ſervice. ” 
This s Cai N Bird Mfdtions caducam ; and wy 
chus paid was called relevamen, Felevium, or rel 
* uſually to the value of a year's rent or revenue. 
The origin of the euftom is thus *—A ſeudatary & * 1, 
" effate in lands being at \otedor 6, prog tot 1.8 
death ef che valfaf, it returned to the chief 7 
' hence ealled feudum caducum, q. d. fallen to te 
death of the "tenant. TI 


+ The tenor of indulgences is a'4clatatfon, or diminiition, of 
 the' pains of pargatory. | Landeck 


RELAY, a frethequipage; horſe, c. ſent before, * appointed the poſſeſſor of ſuch eftare Jied, it was called be x 
to be teady, for a traveller to change to make the greater ex- 
podition: as in riding poſt. / + 


| 


i f ö — ; "it * 
In cuffe of time, theſe feitlataty.cftates dei ng 1 ford; 
inherſtances by the conhivance and conſent td 


| dnp) 0-6 e ae en de 511 
to de recovered, by the heir's paying a certain ! 


2 9 


S 8 


F 5 FI 


{ Aabliſhed after the conqueſt For till that 
: 7 ye the lord, at the death of his tenant ; 
ſes, arms, G. f 
7 4 — 4. the poor people being deprived of 
But u bing by the Normans, a ſum of money was ſub- 
al he. lieu thereof, which was called a relief; and this 
fituted n ſome places to this day.— However, it is true, 
au f and bariot are frequently confounded in antient 


ur 4% lawful, and antient relief, is that 
r * N fixed 5 antient cuſtom ; 44 which 
| t depend on the will of the lord. | 
= * charter of king John, mentioned by Matt. Paris: 
1. comitum vel baronum neſtrorum, ſive aliorum tenentium 
Je nobis in copite per ſervitium militare, martuus fuerit, & cum 
dafi, here: ſuus plene æta tit. fuerit, & relevium debet, 
baeat hereditatem ſuam per antiquum relevium. 
What this was, may be ſeen in the laws of William the Con- 
or, He. Bratton ſays, this fine was called a relief, quia 
i ereditas, que jacens fuit per anteceſſorts deceſſum, relevatur ah 
manus haredum, &c. N | | 4 c ' i 
A relief is alſo paid in ſocage tenure, or petit ſerjeanty ; 
where a rent, or other thing, 15 paid by rendering as much as 
the rent or payment reſerved, gs 
By the cuſtom of Normandy, relief is due for lands held in 
vilainage, as well as in fee, —By the cuſtom of Paris, relief 
i not due upon inheritances in the direct line. 


, double relief, &c. The quality, too, is diverſe : 
_— reliefs of . paid by the heir: reli-f5 of bail, 
or tuterage, paid by a guardian for his minor, or by the 
kuſband tor the fiels of 15 wife, &c. relief of harſe and 
arms, & . 2 3 i 
By the laws of king Canutus, the relief of an earl, paid to 
the king, was eight war- horſes with their bridles and ſaddles, 
four cuiraſſes, ſour helmets, four ſwords, four hunting-horſes, 
and a palfrey,—The relief of a baton or thane was four horſes, 
Ur, in chancery, denotes an order ſued out for the diſſolv- 
ing of contracts, and other acts, on account of their being 
unreaſonable, prejudicial, grievous, or from ſome other nul- 
ly, either de jure, or de facts. 

nors obtain relief againſt acts paſſed in their minority.— 
Majors have relief in caſes of enormous damage, deceit, vi- 
olence, over-reaching, extravagant bargains, Sc. | ; 
Among the Romaniſts it is a rule, that the church obtains 
relief any time, and againſt all acts paſſed in its prejudice ; 
zo preſcription prevailing againſt t. 

i RELIEF, See the article Arp. 11 
RELIEF of an hare, among hunters, is the place where ſhe goes 
to feed in the evening. r Vos $6 err doe hatin 

ELIEP, in ſculpture, - See the article RELIEvo. _- ö 
LIEVE, in the military ſenſe.— To relieve is to take the 
poſt of another body. Hence, to relieve the guard, to relieve 
te trenches, c. is to bring freſh men upon the guard, or to 
de trenches, and to ſend thoſe to reſt who have been upon 
duty before. They alſo ſay, relieve a ſentinel, relieve the 
ſicers-man, Kc. ID | en 
LIEVO, or RELIEF, imboſſment, is applied to a figure which 
projects, ar ſtands out prominent, from the ground or plane 
whereon it is forme, whether thit figure be cut with the 
chilel, moulded, or caſt. There are three kinds of relievo ; 
vi. alto, baſſe, and demi-retievs. 1 
Ilts-ReLiEvo, haut relief,” or high relicvs, is when the figure 
s formed after nature, and projects as much as the life. 


but raiſed a little from is ground, as we ſee in medals, and 
* frontiſpieces of buildings, particularly the hiſtories, 
toons, foliages, and other ornaments in friezes- _ 
em-RELIEVO is when one half Of the figure riſes” from the 
2 . when the body of a figure ſeems cut in two, and 

is Clapped on a ground. When in a baſſs relievo 


bs the work is called a demi bes. | 
3 architecture, denotes the ſally or projecture of any 
This, Daviler obſerves, is always to be proportioned to the 
it * be viewed. 

the work be inſulate, and terminated on all ſides, it is called 
\ Aroters, S.. 


: 1 | on 
2 in painting, denotes the degree of force or boldneſs 
the 8 gure ſeems, at à due diſtance; to ſtand gut from 
. * the painting, as if really imboſſ c. 
de fl * e much on the depth of the ſhadow, and 
d d. | the light; or on the height of the different 

en one another ; and particularly on the 


1 
1 
* 17 * . 
3 1\ = 
* 


The quantity of the relief is very different; there are fingle | 


— 


| ReLIiGion is ſometimes alſo u 


e are ſome parts that ſtand clear out, detached from the 


magnitude of the building it adorns; and the diſtance at which | 


2 2 ” ” 
ture in relieve, or a round imboſſment. Such are ſtatues, | 


REL 


ND WG ee figure from that of the 
hen the light is well choſen, to make the neareſt parts, or 
figures advance ; and well diffuſed on the maſſes, ſtill dimi- 
niſhing inſenſibly, and terminating in a large ſpecious ſhadow, 
brought off inſenſibly z the relicvo is ſaid to be bold, and the 
clare-obſcure, well under ſtood. 5 
RELIGION, RETIOIo, that worſhip or homage due to God, 
conſidered as Creator, Preſerver, and, with Chriſtians, as 
Redeemer, of the world. | ' 
The foundation of all religion is, that there is a God; and 
that he requires ſome ſervice at the hands of his creatures. 
From the different manners wherein we arrive at the know- 
N this ſervice, religion is divided into natural and re- 
vealed. | 


= 


oy the mere dictates of natural reaſon ; as to love and honour 

God, not to abuſe his creatures, &c, . 

Revealed REL1G10N is what we learn to be due by ſome ſuper- 
natural means; as by an expreſs declaration of God himſelf, 
by the mouths of prophets, &c. EWS 

he firſt flows immediately from the relation between the 

creature and the Creator the latter does not follow from ſuch 
a relation, but is ſuperadded from the mere will and pleaſure 
of the Creator. ; 

The firſt we ordinarily call morality, or ethics; becauſe im- 
mediately converſant about the manners and duties of men 
towards one another; and towards themſelves, conſidered as 
creatures of that being. 

The latter we call, by way of eminence, religion, as being the 
rule of our duty immediately to God himſelt. 

The firſt ſuppoſes a God, aprovidence, afuture ſtate, rewards 
and puniſhments ; the latter likewiſe ſuppoſes an immediate 
miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted by miracles, &c. | 

REL1G10N is more particularly uſed for that ſpecial ſyſtem of 

faith and worſhip, which obtains in this or that country; in 
this or that ſe ; this or that age, &c. 
In this ſenſe we ſay the Romiſh religion, the Reformed reli- 
gion, the religion of the Greeks, the Mahometan religion, 
the Jewiſh religion, &c. See JuDaisM, MAHOMET ANIsM, 
and the reſt, under their proper heads. | 
The Siameſe hold the diverſity of religions, i. e. the different 

manners of honouring God, to be pleaſing to him; inaſmuch 
as they have all the ſame object, and all tend to the ſame end, 
though by different means. Claude. 

This ſentiment of theſe idolaters is doubtleſs more juſt than 
that of our zealots, who hold all but thoſe of their own reli- 

ion odious to God. Theſe ſeveral ſeQs in religion ſee under 

eir proper articles. See alſo SECT. | 2 178 
The religion of the ruling part of the world. You may find 
a lively deſcription of it in a chorus in Seneca's Troas, at the 
end of the ad act; beginning thus: verum ęſt, an timides fa- 
bula dicipit ? umbras cahporibus vivere conditis, &c. This, 
according to Patin, is the religion of princes, and great men, 
of magiſtrates, monaſtic ſuperiors, and even ſome phyſicians 
and philoſophers. M. du Maine, head of the leaguers in 

France, uſed to ſay, that princes have no religion till after 
they are turned of 40. Cum numine nobis mors inſtans majore 

facit. Patin. Lett. Choiſ. 100 . 

REL1G1ON, again, is applied to a military order, conſiſting of 
— who live under ſome certain rule, c. 

In this ſenſe we ſay the religion of Malta, &c. See MALTA. 
ed for a; convent,—Thus we 
ſay, there are religions of men, i. e. monks ; religions of 
wy day, .#. e., there are continually new monaſteries 
built. be CR 

The RxLIOION uſed abſolutely, denotes the reformed in France. 

== Thus, they ſay, d' Ablancourt and Dacier were of the re- 

ligion. See HUGUENOT. - d 8 

1810 Us, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to re- 
ligion. ; | 
We ſay, a religious life; religious ſociety, &c. See Socikrr. 

Churches and churchyards are religious places; —A religious 

war is alſo called apex) „ ew Pe So WP 

RELIOIOUs is more agen uſed for a perſon engaged by 

ſolemn vows to the monaſtic life; or a perſon ſhut up in a 
monaſtery, to lead a life. of devotion and auſterity, under 
ſome rule or inſtitution. -. „ 

The male religious we popularly call monks and friers ; the 


. . 

certain pride, which leads people to abſcond when they cannot 
make a figure to their mind, makes as many religious, as real 
piety.— He adds, that a girl muſt often be made a religious for 


able to her condition. 
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Natural REL1G10N is whatever we deſcry to be due and meet 


women, i. e. nuns.— There are new. religions eftabliſhed 


NR I /o, bas. relief, or how relieve, is when the work is | f 


ſemale, num and canoneſſes. See Nux, Moni, Canon, 
M. Nicole obſeryes, that ſome domeſtie chagrins, and a 


—— © > 2 — 


no other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe cannot be married anſwer- 
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bi we oe clerks, either in word or deed; on penalty of being 


. 2 who only pays piecemeal.— The term religus is pure 
| n. 1 4 | 
RELIQUARY, a ſhrine or caſket, in which the relics of a dead 


* ſaint Are k . , 


* they very religiouſly gathered, and put into urns, and after- 


lands, tenements, or rents, given to a perſon at ſecond-hand, | 
do be enjoyed after the deceaſe of another, to whom the ſame 


proper fountain ; whereas by remainder it goes to ſome third 

Gunvile obſerves, that biſhops and abbots, in regard their 
baronies are the king's alms, cannot give any part 

way > 22 ; 
REMAINDER, in mathematics, is the difference; or that which 


better beſo to avoid diſputes. 


; 


e del eee 
A e l Y 


Wien remedier ate ſtuffed Lich too. many ingredients, they 

x load the fiomach' with a ſlimy mucilage, which. — 

RaveviEs ppended. See the article AppenDeD. la tins 

REMEMBRAN 

Fon recurs l the mind, without the operation of a 
t 


2 


* 


1 
- 


.*., remiembrancer,” the lard treaſurer s remembrancer, and - the | 
_.., remembrancer of the fir/i-fruits; Their 'buſineſs-is to put 
tze lord treaſarer and juſti 


«*j 


The king's REMEMBRANCER enters into his office all re; 


© bs left after the taking a lefler number, or quantity, from o 


'RE-MARRYING; the repeating of s marriage ; or the going 
a _throu b the ſolemnities of a ſecond marriage. 85 8 


5 terry, Þ nfwerable to the public for all the time loſt in bis 
'7 yidulty, or widowerhood, cage. | 
'REME V, RENMEDrun, in phyſic, a medicine, or prepa-- 


Wallvation is ſometimes called 


{ | 


REM 
A religious canndt make any will.—By the council of Trent, 
- © religious may reclaim his vows within five years. See RE- 
CLAIM, 4 we N a * | 
Antiently the relgiaut were all laymen, and it was even 
| ibited them to take up orders.—In 1557. the parliament 
”" of Paris made a difficulty of receiving a biſhop of Laon 
to the oath of a duke and peer, by reaſon of his being a 
religious : yet a religious, being promoted to a biſhoprick, is 
* qe Ig ſecularized or diſpenſed from the obſervation of 
In antient deeds and conveyances of lands, we often find the 
ſeller reſtrained from giving or alienating it, viris religioſis, vel 
Jule, to religious, or to ; to the end the land might not 
into mortmain. 1 | 
In a memorial directed by king John to his viſcounts, they 
are ordered to proclaim through their reſpeQive counties, that 
nobody, as they love their bodies and cattle, injure the re/:- 


* 


| up on the next oak.—Nulli, ficut dilig unt corpora & 
- catalla ſua, malum faciant vel dicant viris religioſis vel clericis. 

i quem inde attingere poſſimus, ad proximam quercum eum 
+ ſuſpendi faciemus. RES | | 
Rxx1Grovs order. See the article Ox DER. 


* Moſt military orders pretend likewiſe to be religious ; as thoſe 


of Malta, who make vows, c. See MALTA. 
RELIQUA, che | remainder or debt, which a perſon finds 
© himſelf debtor in, upon the balancing and liquidating an 

account. Tot | ' | | 

Hence, religuitary, the debtor of a reliqua ; as alſo a per- 


RELIQUIE, Rares, in antiquity, the aſhes and bones of the 
dead, which remained after burtung their bodies; and which 


wards depoſited in tombs. | | 
REMAINDER, RemanenTIA, in law, an eſtate limited in 


is given immediately, or at firſt-hand. | 
A man grants lands to one for term of life, the remainder to 


© another for the term of his life ; which remainder.may be | 
either for a certain time, or in fee-fimple, or fee-tail. 


man makes the difference between a remainder or rever- 
to conſiſt in this; that by a reverſion, aſter the appointed 
term, the eſtate returns to the donor, or his heirs, as the 


n, or l . i 


eof by 
of remainder.” we | 


»# 


adeftine and uncanonical marriages are deemed null; and 

the parties are to be re- married in form; at leaſt, it had always: 
It was antiently expreſly forbid to r6-martry-in the firſt ar of 
viduity.— M. Bayle es, that a perſon who does — 2 


kation, applied either internally or externally, for the cure of a 
diſeaſe. 6 
eciſic remedies — Mineral waters, 
and afſes-milk, and country-air, are uſually the loft remedies. 

| s by way of eminence, the 
Temedy, : 


, ſtruts, and does more hurt than good. 


* - R ' - 
4 
4. 


CE, is when che ides of ſomething formerly 


ke object on 


on the external ſenſory; See Mx MON, RANI- 
'VI5SCENCE, and REcotlrc rio. 15 "i 


2 or clerks therein, formerly called clerks of the remem- 
" brance. ' Hates et) a9 Te Alon Af 


: now diſtinguiſhed y the appeſlations pellati of the: ting's 


ſarer and juſtices: of the court in remembrance of 
 Juch things as are to be called upon, and dealt in for the king's 


REMEMBRANCERS of - the *exchequer, are three of- By 


— 
* 


REM 


| . debts; for appearance; or for obſeryi - 
aut proceſs againſt the collectors of culloms lg 
fifteenths, for their accounts.—All informations 
ſtatutes are entered in this office; and there a "P00 pay 
Engliſh bills in the exchequer-chamber remain, ks 
the bills of compoſition upon penal laws; takes the Tak 
of debts ; has delivered into his office all manner buena 
tures, fines, and other evidences whatſoever * ble. 
the aſſuring of any lands to the crown: he ey 
crafting Animarum, reads, in open court, the fats, * 
2 4 LE ripe; them their oath, and ny 
oath o officers exchequer 
mitted. 1 | ; when they ny 
The lord treaſurer's RtEMEMBRANCER is 
proces againſt all ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers 4 
r their account ; proceſs of fieri facias, Ec. chen = 
debts due to the king, either in the pipe, or un 
auditors ; and proceſs for all ſuch revenues U de 
| king, by reaſon of his tenures.—He alſo 9 
whereby it appears whether ſheriffs, or other 8 
pay their proffers due at Eaſter and Michaelmas.—fie 
another record, whether ſheriffs, or other accountar = 
their days of prefixion : all eftreats or fines, iſſues 2% 
ciaments, ſet in any of the courts of Weſtminſte; 2 
aſlizes or ſeſſions, are certified into his office, a wei 
delivered to the clerk of the eftreats to write Procel wy 


N 
The REMEMBRANCER of the fir/?-fruits takes all compoli 
and bonds for Aut Ku and "a pd makes procet 9; 

_ ſuch as do not pay the ſame. Tut 
REMINISCENCE, REMINISCENTIA, is that power of ts 
human mind, whereby it recollects itfelf, or calls gan ty 

remembrance ſuch ideas or notions as it had really joy 
which it differs from memory, which is a treaſuring i f 
things in the mind, and Keeping them there, withou b. 
petting them. 0 1 
ence memory may be conſidered as a continual rementray: 
and reminiſcence, as ati interrupted memory. N 
How near = * the moo rates may ſeem, yet ty 
are generally found ſeparated ; ſo that they who excel in 
one, are aal defe&iive in the other. * ; 
antient Platoniſts were of opinion, that all learning ui 
knowlege conſiſted in the reminiſcence or recollection of v 
. before its union with te 
REMINISCERE, the ſecond Sunday in Lent ; antienth iy 
called from the firſt word of the introit of the maſs fil x 
that ay, Reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum, 
REMISIT.—Re#o guande dominus Re misiT, SeeRicro, 
REMISSION, RRMISssTo, in phyſics, the abatement « tt 
power or efficacy of any quality.—In oppoſition to theincak 
of the ſame, which is called its intenſion. 
In all qualities capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the inteaba 
decreaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtance fon 
centre of the radiating quality increaſe. | 
REMissION, in medicine, is when a diſtemper abates, but ks 
not go quite off, before it returns again; as is common uh 
vers which do not quite intermit. 2 
REMISSION, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of a crime, us 
vi the puni t due thereto. PS 
REMIT, in commerce. To remit a ſum of money, bill, ate 


like, is to ſend 4 ſum of 5 Se.. g | 
To remit is alſo uſed among, banker for what is acces 
to be given a banker, or, as it were, diſcounted with, 
his giving a bill of exchange. þ 
To remit is alſo to give up part of one's due to a deb: : 
I would vemit you a fourth of what you owe on 
paying me the reſt in hand. + | 
REMIT TANCE, incommerce, the traffick or returnof Y 
n of exchange, cube 
'A remittance is. properly a bill of exchange, ®. 
like, ſent to a correſpondent, and the content =, 
be received by him, or ſome other perſon, on Wi. 
drawn. e "2:5. dM 
Such a merchant has remitted, or made a rages yg 
thouſand pounds, in bank notes, to his correſpondent.” | 
don.—!I will remit you, or make you a remittance W or" 
dred crowns in _ bills 5 drawn on . 
in your city, and payable at ſight. W's 
1 8 theſe Ae large ſums of pon 
turned from one city to another, without dang 
| it i ing remittances upon any £1) — o 
In London it is eaſy getting remi 41 bun 


it is more diffic 


ak 


alle OT Chalk 
not e d upon D 
ook. of 3 See the article Book. ”_ 
RExITTANCE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the pi” gs 
of exchange. Thus, 1 have received an hur 4 ' 
your remittance. —Mr. N. banker in your cit) | 


cognizances taken before the barons, for any of the king's 


. i , 


4 


paid you two hundred crowns on my remittance. 
3 ri Þ | | 


R EN 


otes the due or fee allowed the banker, 
TY * the different value of the ſpecies 
both o 


in the place where you pay the money, and where he re- 
in . 


tas London is very high This remittance is 
* 3 od change and 4 See RECHANG E. 
"FR in law Where a man has two titles to land, 
REMI ſeiſed by the latter; and, that proving defective, he is 
—_— reſtored to the former more antient title; this is 
2 , from the Latin, remittere, to ſend back. 
mad mm we to him that had right to it before, he ſhall 
— to Lis better title, if he pleaſe. | 
[TTING fever. See the article FEVER, Ty 
= NSTRANCE, an expoſtulation, or humble ſupplica- 
* 6 addreſſed to a king, or other ſuperior, to beſeech him 
— on the inconveniences, or ill conſequences, of ſome 
2 edict, or the like. . 8 1 | 
The parliament of Paris went in a body to make humble 
remmſfrances to the king, on the ſubject of ſuch a declara- 


. 


zunousr ANCE is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory counſel or 


389 ntle and handſome reproof, made either in 
— 2 —— to appriſe or to correct ſome fault. 
A mother makes remon/trances to her daughter, c. 

REMONSTRANTS, REMONSTRANTES, a title given to the 
Armenians, by reaſon of the remonftrance they made in 1610. 
2nainſt the ſynod of Dort, wherein they were condemned. 
Epiſcopius and Grotius were at the head of the remor/trants. 
dee CONTRA-REMONSTRANTS. ; : 

REM ORA, in natural hiſtory, the /ucking-fib ; a little fiſh, 

reſembling a herring, called by the Greeks echeneis, famous 
for ſticking to the ſides of ſhips. = | 

It is much talked of by the antients, who, as we find from 

Pliny,' lib. 32. c. 1. unanimouſly believed it had the force to 

ſtop a veſſel in full ſail, or a whale in ſwimming ; and hence 
called it remora, a remorando— But Mr. Cateſby obſerves, 
that even ſeveral of thoſe fiſhes A can do no more than 
ſhells or corals, and other foulneſſes of the ſame bulk, which 
make a ſhip fail ſome what the ſlower And in the ſame man- 
ner only they may be ſome ſmall hindrance to a whale. The 
author aſt-mentioned aſſures us he has taken five of them off 

the body of a ſhark. - Vide Philoſ. Tranſ. No 4.38. p. 113. 

dee Supplement, article REMORA. | 

LeMorA, among ſurgeons, is alſo an inſtrument to ſet broken 

bones withal. | | 

EMOUNT, in war To RemounT the cavalry, is to fur- 

niſh troopers or dragoons with freſh horſes, in lieu of ſuch 
have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice, | 


e 


chiefly uſed to denote, that the chief is quite filled up with a 
ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a bordure of the 
proper colour of the chief about the ſaid piece. 
2 RENAILIs,, ſomething belonging to the reins or 

neys, | 
LENAL glands, glandulæ RENALES, in anatomy, ate glands 
thus called, becauſe ſituate near the reins or kidneys, firſt 
diſcovered by Bar. Euſtachio, native of San Severino in Italy. 
They are allo called capſule atrabilares, in regard their cavity 
8 always found full of a brackiſh liquor; and by others renes 
fucenturiati, becauſe reſembling kidneys in form. See 
RENES I ODE A 
-NCOUNTERF, in the military art, the encounter of two 
little bodies or parties of forces, * ö 

* The word is formed from the French, rencontre, meeting. 
In which ſenſe, rencounter is uſed in oppoſition to a pitched 

lt was no battle; it was only a rencounter. 

*XCOUNTER, in ſingle combats, is uſed by way of contra- 
GiſtinQion to duel. x | 

den two perſons fall out, and fight on the ſpot, without 
ung premeditated the combat, it is called a renrounter—It 
Nc duel, it is a yencounter. See DUEL. ©, 
" OUNTRE, or RENCONTRE, in heraldry, is applied 
Cm when they ſhew the head in front, with both eyes, 
Ab when the face ſtands right forward, as if they came 
o meet the perſon before them. 


indeed, in deer, this is called ma/ſacr# ; and, in the leopard, 
en 


DER, in law, a term uſed in levying a fine—A fine with 
* is that whereby ſomething is rendered back again by 
The lee to the cognifor, 

which 10 ze. Alo fay, there are certain things in a manor, 
er bis off, ade, l. e. which may be taken by the lord, 
and . when they pleaſe, without the tenant's leave; 
anſwered which lie in render, that is, muſt be rendered or 
n the tenant, as rents, reliefs, heriots; and other 


Perkins. 
EN Cn kk” | 


© - 
6.44.45 
SAS 
e 


ML, in heraldry, ſomething filled up — The term is | 


un the natural ſituation— He bears ſable, in rencountre, a | 
polden fleece. 


foe i rene, > vDER.—Some ſervice conſiſts in ſciſance, | 


RENDERING, in building. See Par@tTTING . 
RENDEZVOUS, or Renpevous, a place appointed to 
meet in at a certain day and hour. 
The word is French, and is found ſo commodious, that 
molt nations uſe it in its putity, for want of a word of equal 
import in their reſpective languages The virtue of a woman 
is already ſhaken, when ſhe grants a rendezvous. St. Evre- 
mont, | 
A general rendezvous of the army—The regiments have their 
particular rendezvous, called guarters of aſſembly. 
RENEGATE, Rext6capo, a perſon who has apoſtatized, 
or renounced the Chriftian faith, to embrace ſome other reli- 
jon, particularly Mahometaniſm. | 
hey are the renegadoes who prove the moſt barbarous to the 
Chriſtians when they fall into their hands--The renegate is thus 
called, guafi re-negat Chriſlum—Hoveden mentions this in 
the year 1192. under the name of reneer, from the French, 
renier, to deny again. | 
RENES ſuccenturiati, in anatomy, are glands thus called, as 
reſembling the figure of kidneys ; and hence accounted a kind 
of ſecondary reins ; ſuccentur iatus ſignifying ſomething in the 
place of another, 
They are alſo called capſulz renales, and plandule renales. 
RENEWING of leaſes and lives. See RevErSION, AN- 
NUITY, POLITICAL arithmetic, &c. 
RENITENCY, RENITENTIA, or Renisus, among phi- 
loſophers, that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they reſiſt the 
impulſe of other bodies; ot te-act as much as they are 
acted on. 
RENNET. See the article RyxnxET. 


ſideration, iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements, alienated 
on that condition. 


* Tt is thus called from the corrupt Latin, rendita, for red. 
dita, of redditus ; becauſe, as Fleta tells us, retreit, & 9 u0- 
Fannts redit. © 


The rents of all the Jands of England and Wales appear, by 
the computations of Dr. Davenant and Mr. King, from the 
late land- tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum; thoſe of 
the houſes, not lett with the lands, two millions more; and 
thoſe of all other hereditaments, two millions more: in all, 
fourteen millions, * 

The lawyers ordinarily reckon three ſorts of rent; viz. rent- 
ſervice, rent-charge, and rent-ſec. | 
RenT-ſervice is where a man holds lands of his lord by 


rent; or that which a man, making a leaſe of lands to 
another for term of years, reſerveth to be yearly paid for 
them. | | 
RenT-charge is where a man makes over his eſtate to another 
by deed indented, either in fee, or fee-tail, or for term of 
life; yet reſerves to himſelf, by the Tame indenture, a ſum 
of money yearly to be paid to him, with a cauſe of diſtreſs 
for non-payment. | 
RENT-ſec, or Dry RENT, is that which a man, making over 
his eſtate by a deed indented, reſerveth yearly to be paid to 
him, without any cauſe of diſtreſs mentioned in the inden- 
ture. 


RenTs of 


poſition to reditus mobiles, 

RENTS reſolute are reckoned among the fee-farm rents to be 
ſold by the fat. 22. Car. II. being ſuch rents or tenths as 
were antiently payable to the crown from the lands of ab- 
beys, and other religious houſes ; which lands, upon the diſ- 
ſolution of abbeys, being demiſed to others, the ſaid rents 
were ſtill reſerved, and made payable to the crown. | 


Aſſart REN S. Ass AR r. 
auntry RENTS. AUNTY, | 

Gild RENnTs, ES ILD. 

Paſchal RenTs. einn, Pascha. 

Quit RENTS. | Quart. 

White RenTs. Wulrx. 


RENTER warden, an officer in moſt of the companies of 
London; whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits be- 


% 


long to the 8 | | 
RENTERING“ and Finz-DrawinG, inthe manufacturies, 


doubling them; ſo as that the ſeam ſcatce appears at all: 
hence it is called fine. drawing. 
nifies the ſame thing; and which Menage, after Salmaſius, 
derives from the Latin retrabere, of re, in, and 7rabere, by 
4 © reaſon the ſeam is drawn out of fight, and covered, - 


Serges, fc. are to be ſewed ; cloths fine-drawn,——The 
author of one of the Lett. Edif. & Cur. ſpeaking of the 
great dexterity. of the 5 in the Eaſt- Indies, aſſures 

; 10 Is » us, 


5 HW: 


RENT“, RepiTvus, in law, a ſum of money, or other con- 


fealty, and certain rent, or by fealty-ſervice, and certain 


aſſize ar the certain rents of freeholders, and antient - 
copyholders ; thus called, becauſe aſſized and certain, in op- 


the ſewing of two pieces of cloth, edge to edge, without 


|. * The word is formed from the French, rewraire, which fg- 


— << c—_ — ws <a. 


— — 


us, that, if you tear a piece of fine muſlin, and give it one of | 
them to mend, it ſhall be impoſſible for you to diſcover the 
place where it is rejoined, even though you had made a mark 
to know it by. | 

The dexterity of our own fine-drawer:, though inferior to that | 
above mentioned, is nevertheleſs ſuch, as puts them in a con- 
dition to defraud the king, by ſowing an head or flip of Engliſh | 


cloth on a piece of Dutch, Spaniſh, or other foreign cloth ; | 
or a flip of ſoreign cloth on a piece of Engliſh, ſo as to paſs | To Reyair a flatue, or other piece of ſculpture, 


the whole, as of apiece'; and by that means avoid the duties, 

1 Sc. This trick was firſt diſcovered in France, by 
Savary, author of the Dion. de Commerce. 

To renter in tapeſtry, is to work new warp into a piece of 
© tapeſtry damaged, eaten by the rats, &c. and on this warp 
to reſtore the antient pattern, or deſign The warp is to be 
of woollen, not linen — Among the titles of the French 
tapeſtry-makers, is included that of renterers. 
FiNE-DRAWIXG is particularly uſed for a rent, or hole, hap- 
pening in the dreſſing or preparing of a piece of cloth, art- 
fully wed up or mended with filk. | | 
All fine-drawings are reputed deſects or blemiſhes ; and ought 
to be allowed for in the price of the piece Hence, M. Sa- 
vary eſtabliſhes it as a rule, which is certainly founded on 
natural equity, that every manufacturer mark the fine-draw- 
ings of his cloths with a piece of packthread tied to the liſt ; 
to direct the draper to the ſpot : and that the draper apprize 
the taylor, or other perſon, to whom he ſells it, of the ſame, 
that he may not come to damage in the cutting ; there being 
inſtances of drapers condemned to take back their cloth, 
when cut to pieces, for omitting to mention the fine- drawings, 
and other flaws. ' 

On this occaſion M. Savary extols the procedure of an 
Engliſh-merchant, who, ſending a piece of cloth damaged in 
one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put a piece of gold 

in the damaged place, to make up the damage—But as this 

example is perhaps the only one of its kind, that author re- 
commends.it to the merchant or draper to unfold all the pieces 
intirely, as they come to him; to diſcover the fine-drawings, 
and other flaws, in order to make the clothier accountable for 

._ them. | 

RENVERSE,, inverted, in heraldry, is when any thing is ſet 
with the head downwards, or contrary to its natural way of 

ſtanding.— Thus a chevron renverſe is a chevron with the 

point downwards. 
The ſame term they alſo uſe when a beaſt is laid on its 
back. | 
RENVERSED vole. J : VorrT. 
RENVERSING. bee the articles j RENvERSING. 
RENUENTES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles of the head, 
thus called as being antagoniſts to the annuentes ; and ſerving 
to throw the head backward, with air of refuſal. 
From their ſituation they are alſo called rectus capitis, major 
minor. See RECTUS capitis. ; | 
RENUNTIATION, RenunTIAT1o, the act of renouncing, 
abdicating, or relinquiſhing any right, real or pretended. 
Renuntiations are ſometimes 2.74 3 as by contracts, c. 
ſometimes tacit, as by contrary acts. | 
Dioclefian renounced the empire, to live as a Wan 
The late king Philip of Spain, by the treaty of Utrecht, was 
obliged to renounce the ſucceſſion of the crown of France ; to 
- which he was heir — and has ſince by a volun- 
_ tary act renounced his dyn crown, in favour of his ſon— 
3 N of kings are always ſuſpected of ſome view or 
motive not to be avowed. _ | | 
To renounce an inheritance, a community, &c. is to paſs a 
ſolemn act before a notary, or public officer, whereby a 
perſon declares he will not intermeddle in an inheritance, or 
profit in a company; but ſurrenders his part, and quits all 


etenſions. 8 | 
REORDINATION, ReorDINATI10, the act of conferring 


orders on one already ordained, . |, 
The ceremony of ordination impreſſes what the divines call 
an indelible character; and cannot, therefore, be repeated: 
yet is reordination practiſed in England, with regard to the 
. diflenting miniſters, who, conform to the church; the 
' biſhops pretending, that they alone have right to confer 


holy orders, and that every prieſt or miniſter who does not | 


receive them at their hands has no lawful or regular vo- 
cation. # 2 4 | 4 41 | 5 | 
This proves a great obſtacle to the reunion of thoſe mi- 
niſters to the church of England; many of whom, ' other- 
wiſe difpoſed to conform, have ſcrupled to be reordained ; 


inaſmuch as reordinatiam implies their former votation to |. 
be null; that they had adminiſtred the ſacraments without |, 


any Tight thereto z and that all their miniſterial acts were 
invalid. | 


In the eleventh century, the crime of ſimony having been 

very flagrant; many people fell into the error to believe, that 

- the ſimoniacal biſhops c not ordain validly; and tha 
thoſe who had received otders at their hands ſhould 


N 


REPAIRING, in building, &c. 


To REPAIR @ caft, figure, or the like, they 


To RRYAIR @ medal, is to retouch it: ſo as from 


REPAIRERS, artificers who chace figures, and beautify ſway. 
REPAIRS, in hunting, are the haunts and places Which th 
REPARANDIS 


of themſelves ; and were diſtinguiſhed b | 
dinantes. | 4 1 title of 5. 
See Rep 

REsTAURATION.. | ARATIOK, wy 
Tbe repairing of large walls, doors, cieli ; 

belongs to the proprietor of landlord-- Nhe jones, 05 
—_ with ſmall reparrs, as glaſs windows, locks G 
3 OC, 


the French called focative repairs. 


up a ſtatue, &c. (caſt in a mould) with a chile touch 
or other inſtrument; to finiſh the places which N 
come well off. | | Ve not 


| Clear of 
barb, and what is redundant in the joints n the 
See STATUE, e Projechure, 


defaced as it was, to render it clean, neat, and perſed 
order to this, they take off the ruſt with a graver ws, 
the letters, poliſh the ground, and raiſe and reſtore the ? 
which before were ſometimes ſcarce ſeen, "gu 
When the figures are eroded or broken, they fit 29 
cement on the ſpot; and on this cut with a ge. 
dextrouſly, that the figures appear intire, and wel! s 
Yet nothing ſpoils medals ſo much as repairing them, 5e 
Mapa. 


hilts, &c. 

hare runs to. 

pontibus. See the article PowT1BU;, 

RAPARATION, RETARATTO, the adt of repairing, . 
eſtabliſhing, retrieving, or mending a building, * 
work, damaged, or gone to _ | 

The enemy repaired the breach as ſoon as it was made. I 

 eftabliſhment of turnpikes is for repairing of the mk 
An eccleſiaftical patron is by antient cuſtom obige b 
repair the choir or chancel of a church, and the pariſtin 
the nave. ; 

REPARATIONE facienda, is a writ which lies in dm 
caſes ; e. gr. where there are tenants in common, or ji 

| tenants of an houſe, &c. which is fallen to decay, and t- 
one being willing to repair it, the other two will nat: i 
this caſe the party willing ſhall have this writ againſt de ae 
two 


REPARTEE. See the article REAR Tv. 

REPARTITION, RęrARTITIo, a dividing or ſha 1 
thing a ſecond time. 
There are ſo many deficiencies found this year in the tas 
this pariſh, that there muſt be a repartition on the inhabitas; 
or a new impoſition. N 

REPART V“, or RrrART EE, a ready, ſmart reply; e 
ally in matters of wit, humour, or raillery—lt is dugan 
attacking this lady, her repartees are ſo keen. 


„The word in the original French, repartic, has the lely 
oY ginal Frenc 
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Wicquefort obſerves: a world of difference between 2 itt 
ſprightly reparty, and an offenſive ſarcaſm. See Wu 
CASM. | 
REPAST, ReyasTUM, a meal, or refection, takes #1 
ſtated hour. | 
In old law-books RzyasT is particularly uſed for 2 nal 
meat given to ſervile tenants, while at work for their Joo 
The French call their meal, repoft ; the Latins, fut! 
Italians and Spaniards, pafio —— The repaſts whereof 
Scripture has preſerved the memory, ſhew that the a 
Hebrews were not very delicate in their eating An 
a man of wealth and eminence, entertaining the 
ſerves them with cakes baked under the aſhes, 3 fe 
haſtily dreſſed, and milk and butter But the quanut 
amends for the quality: three meaſures of fouf, 
Whole calf, for three perſons |! WT 
Joſeph, to ſhew his reſpect to his brother Benjamin," 
him a portion of meat five times as big as that of bs 
133 | _ p { auer 
antiqui e repaſis were frequently face 
which — we 2 them often prepared by s 
elves. | | f | 
PEALING, in ho, the revoking or annulling dt 
tute, deed, or the like. Sec ABROGATION, 
TION, Ge. | RH; a K 
No att of parliament ſhall be repealed in the fant 
was made in. A deed or will may be repealed 
and ſtand good for the reſt. ; | 
Brook uſes the word repellance in the ſame ſenſe. 4 
REPEAT, in muſic, a character ſhewing, that . 
layed or ſung, muſt be repeated, or gone Ove 15 5 
The repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the ſame 44. 4 
here are two kinds of repæats; the great and 45 
The great REPEAT, is only a double bar, dotted - 


, SFr 
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* 
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reordained—— The people of this opinion made a party or two parallel lines drawn perpendicular 


Js on either band. See its form under CHARACTERS of 
muſic. at the preceding ſtrain is to be repeated ; 
This mar 1 uy = ay the aces of the piece, all hitherto 
ot ty x8 ed is to be repeated; or, if towards the end of a 
ſung * boa ſuch another mark. 

ece, s. we uſually find the repeat at about the third part 
7 minuets, borees, courants, Sc. towards the 


2 i fide the 
a rule, that if there be dots on each ide 
ny ner to a repetition both of the preceding and the 
following ſtrain; if there be only dots on one fide, then 
only the ftrain on that ſide is to be repeated. 
]] REPEAT is where onl ſome of the laſt meaſures 
by are to be repeated—This is denoted by a cha- 
rafter ſet over the place where the repetition begins (ſec 
CHARACTERS in muſic), and continues to the end of the 


ſtrain. 5 * . 
the ſong ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain, or 

I it, inſtead of a repeat, they uſe the word da capo, 1. e. 

from the beginning. ; . 
REPEATING watches, See the article WATCH. : 
REPELLENT *, REPELLENS, in medicine, a remedy which 

reels or drives back a morbid humour into the maſs of 

blood, from which it was unduly ſecreted. 


lts are medicines which prevent ſuch an afflux of the 
guids to any particular part, as might raiſe it into a tumour, 
or drive rh. back when they are collected. 


„ The Greek name, given by ſome writers, to what (from the 
Latin) are called repellents ; is apocriſlics, aToxps5 the., com- 


pounded of , from; and Ap, to 


To form an idea of the manner of their operation, it may — 
obſerved, that all tumours ariſe either from an increaſe in the 
velocity or quanti of the fluids, or a weakneſs in ſome par- 
ticular part, though ſometimes both concur— Now an in 

creaſe in the velocity of the fluids makes them more forcibly 
puſh againſt, and diſtend, all the parts in their circuit: it 
therefore any part be unequally preſſed or relaxed by external 
injuries, that will be more elevated than any other; and, for 
want of equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, it will at 
length receive ſuch a quantity of fluid, as will raiſe it into 
a tumour,. eſpecially if any of its veſſels be obſtructed, be- 
cauſe the protruſion of freſh matter, a tergo, will continue 
to add thereunto, till the part is on the utmoſt ſtretch, and 
can hold no more. | or 4 
In this caſe all thoſe means are ſaid to be repellent, whic 

check the growth of the tumgur, and aſſiſt the refluent blood 
in taking up the obſtructed matter, and waſhing it again into 
the common ſtream. | 

This intention is chiefly favoured by evacuation and revul: 
fon ; for whatſoever leſſens the quantity of the fluid, will 
diminiſh the force upon the tumefied part But it concerns 
us moſt to know how external application to the part itſeli 
helps this affair. | 


ſuch ſubtile parts, as may tranſmit ſome of them through 
the pores, and help to render the obſtructed matter more fluid; 
ſo that it comes the more eaſy to be looſened, and fall again 
into the circulating current—But in this caſe there is an ha+ 
zard of ſuch things likewiſe putting the obſtructed humout 
into a ferment, whereby it turns ſooner into pus ; and then 
they come under the denomination of ſuppuratives 9 


bat, therefore, in the moſt tri ſenſe, is to be reputed a 
rpeller, is that which aſtringes and ſtrengthens the part, ſo as 
0 make it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment. gs 

© are ſuch whoſe qualities are moſt manifeſt in their 
colinels, and drying properties z but there are ſo few inſtances 
Wherein bandage is not better than any ſuch application, 
that very little comes to be uſed for that purpoſe, In he- 
morrhages and ouſings out of ſerum, ſo as to deform the 
Kin, ſimples of this nature moſtly take place; which anſwer 


their ends 


in aſtringing the fibres, whereby their apertures 


dome things alſo anſwer this end aulatir | 
r only by ſtimulating the 
* of the tumefied part, ſo as to 4 * ſudden and 
2 wüches; whereby the obſirudtion is ſometimes 
gt, and aKenaway, as it were, into the refluent current 
bh ch a ſort, of motion will be occaſioned by the ſudden 
but 2 of any thing extramely cold, as common water; 
8 the ures are put upon by. thoſe means, do not ſucceed 
and away the incloſed matter, they will be ſtrained, 
the KG 

<Mlequence of which is w. ing the part, which will 
EPp tumour mort 8 erte N 


Herein a medicine comes to be repellent, - by conſiſting of | 


W as not to admit through them afterwards any | 


Practice is ſeſdom ſafe, becauſe, if the firſt efforts 


©. afterwards, to repeat their natural vibrations z | 
NG power, In ReegLLons, in phyſics, is "| : 


certain power or faculty reſiding in the minute patt'cies of 
natural bodies, whereby under certain circumſtances they 
mutually fly from each other. 
his power is the reverſe of the attractive power. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, having eſtabliſhed the attractive power of 
matter from obſervation and experiment, argues, that as in 
algebra, where poſitive quantities ceaſe, there negative ones 
commence; ſo in phyſics, where the attractive force ceaſes, 
there a repelling force muſt begin; and adds, that there is 
ſuch a force, does likewiſe appear from obſervation. 

As the repelling power ſeems to ariſe from the ſame principle 
as the attractive, only exerciſed under different circumſtances ; 
it is governed by the ſame laws: now the attractive we find 
is ſtronger in ſmall bodies than in great ones, in proportion to 
the malſes Therefore the. repelling is ſo too. But the rays 
of light are of all others the moſt minute bodies we know. 
of ; therefore of all others their repelling force muſt be the 


reateſt, p 

Sir Iſaac Newton computes, that the attractive force of the 
rays of light is above 1000000000000000 times as ſtrong as 
the force of gravity on the ſurface of the earth : hence ariſes 
that inconceivable velocity wherewith light muſt move, to 
reach from the ſun to our earth in ſeven minutes. For the 
rays emitted from the body of the ſun by the vibrating motion 
of its parts are no ſooner got without the ſphere of attraction 
of the ſun, than they come within the action of the repelling 
power. 1 

The elaſticity or ſpringineſs of bodies, or that property 
whereby, after having their figure altered by an external 
force, they return to their former figure, follows ſrom the 

lling power. | | | 248 


5 
REPERCUSSION, in mechanics. Sce RrrrECTIOx. 
| REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent repetition of the ſame 


ſounds. 
This often happens in the modulation; where the eſſen- 
tial chords of each mode, or of the harmonical triad, are 
to be ſtruck oftener than the reſt ; and of theſe three chords 
the two extremes, i. e. the final and the predominant one 
(which are properly the repercuſſions of each mode), oftener 
than the middle one. . 
REPERTORY, ReytrTor1vum, a place wherein 
things are orderly diſpoſed, ſo as to be eaſily found when 
wanted, ' 
The indices of books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
matters ſought for are treated of. Common places are a kind 
of repertories, very uſeful to the learned. | 
REPERTORIUM anatomicum, denotes a large hall near an am- 
phitheatre of diſſections, where ſkeletons, both human and 
brutal, are orderly preſerved—Such is the repertory in the 
French king's en at Paris. | | 
REPETITION, ReyeTiT10, the reiterating of an action. 
See REITERATION. " 1 
Habits are acquired by the frequent repetition of actions. See 
HaBiT.—Muſicians and comedians make ſeveral repetitions 
or rehearſals of their concerts and comedies, before they per- 
form them for good. | 
School-philoſophers call the repetition of the ſame nu- 
merical effect in another place, the replication of that ef- 
fect. | 
REPETITION, in muſic, denotes a reiterating or playing over 
again of the ſame part of a compoſition, whether it be a 
whole ſtrain, or part of a ſtrain, or a double ſtrain, 
The repetition is denoted by a character, called a cheat; 
which is varied ſo as to expreſs the various circumſtances of 
the repetition. . rene 
When the ſong ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain, or 
» a part of it, the repetition is denoted by da caps, that is, 
from the beginning. BT | 
ReyETITION, REPLY, is alſo uſed in muſic, when, after a 
little filence, one part repeats or runs over the ſame notes, 
the ſame intervals, the ſame motions, in a word, the ſame 


ſong, which a firſt part had already gone over during the 


filence of this, | l | 
ReyeTiTION, REPLY, is alſo a doubling: or trebling, 

Se. of an interval, or a reiteration of ſome concord or 

Thus a fifteenth is a repetition of the oRave; i. e, a double 

oQave, or ſecond oftave. | 
ReygT1T1oN, in thetoric, is a figure whereby the orator 

rehearſes the ſame word or phraſe over again. 

Of this there are two kinds In the Giſt, the word js re- 


peated preciſely in the ſame ſenſe ;, As, Ob, Feriſalem, Feru> - 


alem, who killeftl the prophets, &c. My God, my God, why 
haſt thou forſaken me? 2 
Such repetitions have the ſame effect in diſcourſe, with ſecond 
ſtrokes of the pencil in painting ; they render the colours more 
ſtrong and lively. vo ft: 
Sometimes the orator begins again and again with the ſame 
word, of which we have an inſtance in the going of 
" "Tx! of . ve * s 


6 
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Cicero's firſt oration againſt Catiline : Nihilne te nocturnum 

præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, mihil 

conſenſus bonorum amnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
ras locus, nibil herum ora vultuſque moverunt? Where the 
word nihil ſo often reiterated gives an admirable force and 
vehemence to thediſcourſe—Again, the ſame author: Quem 
ſenatus damndrit, quem populus R. rit, quem omnium 
exiflimatio rit, eum vos ſententiis vgſtris abſolvetis ? 
Again, Non feram, non patiar, non ſinam. 

- The ſecond kind of repetition, called TAoxu, -ploce, is a re- 

; "petition of the ſame word, in the ſame phraſe; but in ſuch 
a manner, as that ſome new idea or character is added to the 

word, in the ſecond, which it had not in the firſt, 
As, Corydon is always Corydon : Ex illo Corydon Corydon eff 


tempore nobis; by which we ſignify, that Corydon is no or- 


dinaty perſon; and that nothing can diſtinguiſh him but 
the repetition of his own name: as if we ſhould ſay, be i, 
Coryden, that it enough By the fame figure our Saviour 
ſpeaks, when he ſays : Let your language be yea, yea ; and nay, 


. nay. 
REPLANTING, in gardening, the act of planting a ſecond 
time. See PLANTING. ; 
The gardeners uſe to diſplant their tulips every year, and re- 
plant them—Lettuces muſt be diſplanted and replanted yearly, 
to make them head and knit—lf ſtrawberries, &c. be not 
diſplanted and replanted once in a few years, they dege- 
nerate. " 
It is a proverb among gardeners, that if the devil were to re- 
his wife, be would cut off her head. alt 
REPLEADER, ReyLaciTARE, in law, is to plead over 
gagain what was once pleaded before. J | 
REPLEGIARE de averiis, a writ brought by one whoſe cattle 
are diſtrained, and put in a pound, by another ; upon — 
given the ſheriff to purſue, or anſwer the action at law agai 
tze diſtrainer. 0 S 
REPLETION, in medicine, a plenitude, or plethora, See 
* PLETHORA. | 
Repletion is more dangerous than inanition—Bleeding and 
diet are the great reſources when a perſon is incommoded 
with a repletion. 6 | 
- RePLETION is ſometimes alſo uſed where the ſtomach is over- 
loaden, with too much eating or dinking— The phyſicians 
bold all repletion prejudicial ; but that of bread is ol al other 
the worſt. 5 5 5 
REPLET1ON, in the canon-law, is where the revenue of a 
-  benefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole 
- - right or title of the graduate who holds them. 
When there is a repletion, the party can demand no more by 
virtue of his degrees—In England, where benefices are not 


appropriated to degrees, repletion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no 
e. | 
- In France, 600 livres, or 457. ſterling per annum, make a 
- repletion, when the benefice is obtained otherwiſe than by a 
degree; and 3ol. per annum, when it is obtained by virtue 
. ofa degree. : 
- REPLEVIN, PrEvina, a remedy granted on a diſtreſs ; 
being a re-deliverance of the goods diſtrained to the firſt 
poſſeſſor, on ſecurity or pledges given by him to try the 
right with the diſtrainer, and anſwer him in the courſe of 
law 


If a perſon diſtrain another's goods or cattle for rent, or 
* e ſeſant, &c. the owner, upon giving ſecurity to the 
- ſheriff, that he will proſecute his action againſt the party 
diſtraining, and return the goods or cattle again, if the 
ſeizure ſhall be adjudged goods may have a writ of replevin, 
or replegiari facial. See DisTREss, 5 
REPLEVISH, in law, is to let one to mainpriſe, upon ſurety, 
See MAINPRISE. YG 4 x | 
REPLEVY, ReeLevis, in law (from the Latin reple- 
© giare, to re · deliver to the owner upon pledges of ſurety), 
is the bringing of a writ of replevin, or replegiari fa- 


cias, by him whoſe cattle or goods are diſtrained by an- 


other upon any cauſe ; having firſt given ſecurity to the 
ſheriff, that, on the delivery of the thing diſtrained, he 
| er the action againſt the perſon who made the 
— refs. | 15 
In the ſtat. 24. of Henry VIII. we read of canes replegiati, 
hounds —_—_— in a caſe between the abbot of St. Albans, 
and Geoffery Childwic, _ | | 5 


- Goods may be.replevied two ways; viz. by writ, which is 


- that uſed by the common law—And by plaint ; which is that 
dy ftatute-Jaw, for the more 7 having again the cattle | 
and and is brought in the ſheriff's court. . 


REPLIICATION, RzyeLiicaTio, in logic, the aſſuming or | 


uin dhe fame term twice in the ſame propolition: otherwiſe 
called reduplication. 7 Er ot 
Some philoſophers uſe the phraſe replicatio mumdi, replication 
of the world, for its converſion, or turning round-—The | 

> himan ſoul is ſaid to be in a place replicatively, replicativi, 
'when conceived to be all in th wee, and ain every pars 


RePLICATION, in law, is an exception of 
gree, made by the plaintiff to the plea 
defendant, nf keen er k dh 
replication is particularly that which the clan. 
to the defendant's anſwer he f ry Loy 
general or ſpecial—The ſpecial is grounded upon matte... 
out of the defendant's anſwer, Cc. The general i 97 
1 —— — general words therein uſed. 0 
ORT, the relation made upon oath, by 
perſons appointed to viſit, examine, tate, or "y alice ; 
thing, te, ay 
Damages, repairs, &c, are judged from the 
rienced perſons—Proviſions for perſons oth ene 
granted on the reports of ſurgeons, E#c.—In caſes 4 
a report of matrons is to be had. 
ReyorT, in law, is a public relation, or bringing to 
of caſes judicially argued, debated, reſolved, or adj 


the ſecond 4 


F replies 


Agrar s 


only 
Tapes, 


un, 


any of the king's courts of juſtice, wi el wy 
| of the ſame ddlivered by the judges. = Me — of 6 
| When the chancery, or any other court, refers the ſſat _ 
ſome caſe, or comparing an account, Q. to Ky, f . - 

chancery, or other reſerree, his certificate therein aalooty ke 

a report. $55 | | 
Pinion of ReporT. See the article Pixroy, * 
229 in poetry, &c, See the articles Rex, Pabst, prietos 

c. a 

Reeost, in painting, is applied to certain maſſes, or large j. 245 


ſtems or aſſemblages of light and ſhade: whi ; 
conducted, NAP. the confolicn of objects ind . 
engaging and taking up the eye ſo as it cannot attend 08 
other —— of r for ſome time; and thus lead 
it to conſider the ſeveral groups gradu; 
roceed from ſtage to fees. PTY, nh N 
RE POSITION“ of the foreft, an act whereby certain grounk 
before made purlieu, are, upon a ſecond view, laid to the fore 
n. 
. The word is formed from 
again. | 
REPos1T1ON, in ſurgery, the reduction of a bone. Sce Ry 
,- DUCTION. : 40 | 
REPOSITORY, ReyosrtTorIVUM, a flore-houk g 
place where things are laid up, and kept—In which kuh 
we ſay, the repoſitory of the royal ſociety, Cc. See My 
SEUM. - | * 
REPRESENTATION, RxeynxstnTATIO, in the dm 
the exhibition of a theatrical piece; including the ſcenes, ws 
chines, recitation, &c. 
Sir Richard Steel's principle is, that the deſign of a plyi 
not to be read, but repreſented ; fo that it is on the ſys 
not in the preſs, it is to be judged of: and the pit, ut ir 
1 are the pas judges. 
PRESENTATIVE, one that perſonates, or ſuppl 
ru: place of another; and is inveſted with his right anda 
thority. ; 


The word repreſentative is equivalent to procuratar u 


roxy. 
Thul, we ſay the king is the repreſentative of God oneutj 
* 8 are repreſentatives of the king. 
— The commons are the people's repreſentatives in pas 
ment. | | we ly | 
There is this defect in the conſtitution of our parliames; 
that whereas all Engliſhmen, who have conſiderable lat 
ought not to be taxed without their own conſent in pai 
ment, by themſelves, or their repreſentatives; copy bebe 
whereof ſome have a thouſand pounds à year, have 00 wat 
in the election of knights of the ſhire. Chamberl. 
REPRIEVE, or Reynive, in law, a fuſpending u ® 
ferring the execution of the law upon a priſoner, for 
_ preſent time. | 6 PE 
A reprieve is properly a warrant 'from the king, fo 
pending the execution of a perſon condemned 1 
cannot pardon a condemned perſon without the c 
of parliament ; but he frequently reprieves bim 
ears. | ; | 
REPRIMAND, a ſharp authoritative reproof—Such 3 
was reprimanded in court by the bench, CS. 
REPRISALS “, orReprizars, REPRESALIA, i the 
- law, a right which princes have to retake from there 
ſuch things as they unjuſtly detain from them 3 or othert 


equivalent thereto. 8 
* The word is formed from the Italian, rapreſagh, 
ſen 1 

of tt} 


the Latin 7e, and pennt, toly 


fignißes the ſame thing. 
When a place is taken or held from a prince, he 
other by wy of repriſal—Sometimes he takes men 
_ polite „ by right of repri/als.-' 
Fs . alles G cl eat and 
thing like it under the name of andralegfia. 
TiO, and ANDROLEPSIA. © | 
ReyPrI$ALs is alſo uſed for à letter or 
prince ſometimes gives a ſubject, upon 4 
the cauſe; authorizing him to retake 


full cui 


REP 
s > fi 
meets withal xr 5 hire 


10 which the oppoſite prince has 


n violently forced from him, 
to do him ju- 


ee. ons are alſo called letters ef mark, or mart, and 
Tp Edw. III. law of marque; in regard a perſon 
in the 2 15 another man's territory, redreſſes himſelf by 


denied Janes men in that territory. 
pou merchant bas ſeized the effects of the Spaniard don—— 
of repriſal, becauſe the Spaniards had ſeized his, and 
M could be had at the court of Madrid. 
»FPRISE “, or REPRIZE, in the commerce by ſea, a mer- 
ſhibs which, having been taken by a corſair, privateer, 
— enemy, is or recovered by a veſſel of the 


» The word is French, and ſignifies a re/umprion or retaking. 

| thus retaken has been 24 hours in the hands 
nee is deemed a lawful prize——lf the reprize 
have been made within 24 hours, the veſſel is to be reſtored 
to the proprietor, with thing therein, upon his allow- 
ing one third to the veſſel who made the reprize. | 
If the, reprize have been abandoned by the enemy, either 


= port, it is to be reſtored to the pro- 


| 1 in law; are deductions, drawbacks, or duties 
paid yearly out of a manor, or lands——Such are rent- 
charges, penſions, fees of ſtewards or bailiffs, &c.——The 
manor of Doll yields 404. per annum, ultra reprixat, beſides 


NE. See the article RrRIEvx. 

PROBATION, RzrroBATIO, in theology 

cefolye, which God has taken from all eternity to puniſh ſin- 
who {ball die in impenitence. * 

Be ien . in Are © de eleftion. 

Divines hold it a ſymptom of reprobation when a ſinner is 

batdened ſo as not to feel any farther remorſe or miſgivings 


ative. | 
, ** REyROBATION is that whereby God is ſuppoſed to 
+ create men with a poſitive and abſolute reſolution to damn 
= This hs of ion is countenanced by St. Augu- 

ſine, and others of the fathers; and is ſtrongly maintained 
_ by Calvin, and moſt of his followers Something like it is 
ply tho found in the XXXIX articles of the church of England ; 


11 ord now generally exploded,” as injurious to the juſtice 


is ative or cnditional REPROBATION is that whereby God, | 
he creates all men with a ſincere deſire to ſave them, 


and furniſhes them with the means thereto, ſo as 
may be ſaved, if they will ; yet ſees there are ſeveral who 


lever ; and ſees, at the ſame time, 
0 altituds ! &c. 


before exiſting, and ſince deſtroyed. a 


15 hs greateſt r natural hi 
an organica 
ful Ft 


modern ſyſteiy of generation, where the animal is ſed 
Yet has the matter of fact 


— ion, what is chus broken 


i third arten ae act 

hay aiculation, In thdſe the riproduction is very 
. M ey are But what is exceeding] 

— t they do not : for, upon viſiting the lobſter 


| 


, as many effects as make 


or from any other cauſe, before it have 


, a decree or 


not do it, with the aids he ſhall afford them, how powerful 
1 | would do it with | 
certain other aids, which he ſees, but will not give them 


EPRODUCTION, Rzeraoptetio, the at| 


Thereprodudtion of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, c. makes | 


| ſuſtain themſelves. 


' REPUB 


— 


1 time eee 5 ha is, 2 


77 
4 


REP 


end of two or three days, all the other articulations are 
found broken off to the fourth; and it is ſuſpected they have 
performed the operation on themſelves, to make the repro- 
auction of a leg certain. | 
The reproduced is not only perfectly like that retrenched, 
but alſo, in a certain ſpace of time, grows equal to it—Hence 
it is, that we frequently ſee lobſters, which have their two 
big legs unequal; and that in all proportions — This ſhews the 
ſmaller leg to be a new one. \ | 

A part thus reproduced being broken, there is a ſecond repro- 
duction— The ſummer, which is the only ſeaſon of the year 
when the lobſters eat, is the moſt favourable time for the re- 

Production. It is then performed in four or five weeks: 
—— it takes up eight or nine months in any other ſea- 


on. 
The ſmall legs are ſometimes reproduced, but more rarely, as 
well as more flowly, than the great ones : the horns do the 
fame. Vide Mem, Acad. R. Scienc. ann. 1712. p. 295. 
Hiſt. p. 45. ſeq. item ann. 1718. p. 31. The experiment is 
moſt eaſily tried on the common crab. See Supplement, article 
REP-SILVER, « a 
- » money antiently paid ſervile tenants 
to their lord, to be lad of he dad of reaping his 


corn. | 

REPTILES *, in natural hiſtory, a kind of -animals, fo de- 
nominated from their creeping or advancing on the belly— 
Or, reptiles are diſtinctly a genus of animals and inſects, which, 
inſtead of feet, reſt on one patt of the body, while they 
advance forward with the reſt, | 


the word is formed from the Latin, repo, I creep. 


Such are earth-worms, ſnakes, &c.—Indeed, many of the 
ordinary claſs of reptiles have feet, only thoſe very ſmall, and 
the legs ſhort in proportion to the bulk of the body. 


Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful contrivance for the mo- 


tion of reptiles — Thus, particularly in the earth-worm, Dr. 
"Willis us, the whole body is only a chain of annular 
- muſcles ; or, as Mr, Derham ſays, it is only one continued 
ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres whereof, by being con- 
trated, render each ring narrower and longer than before ; 
by which means it is enabled, like the worm of an augre, 


to bore its p into the earth —Its reptile motion may 
alſo be explained by a wire wound on a cylinder, which, when 
{tripped off, and one end extended, and held faft, will bring 


the other nearer it. So the earth. worm having ſhot out 
or extended its body yn is formed with a wreathing), it 
takes hold by thoſe ſmall foot it hath, arid ſo contratts the 
hinder part of its body Dr. Tyſon adds, that, when the 
fore-part of the body is ſtretched out, and applied to a plane 
at a diſtance, the hind-part, relaxing and ſhortening, is eaſily 
drain towards it as a centre. er 3 
The little feet of this creature are diſpoſed in a row 
the whole length of the worm ; with which, as with ſo many 
hooks, it faſtens down ſometimes this, and ſometimes that, 
part of the mar honey Le and at the ſame time ftretches 
out, or drags after it, another, © | 
The creeping of ſerpents is effected after a ſomewhat differ- 
ent manner, there bei i z 1 


merely” a thing is "produced anew, or grows a ſecond | 2 | | : 

| LL he body here is not drawn together, but, as it were, com- 
Alben the ſtock of an oak, a fruit-tree, or the like, is cut off | plicated, pare of it dg a ed on the und, and 
pes e ii c of young ſhoots I - thereſt ejaculated and ſhot from it; which, being ſet on the 
NY reprodudiion is uſually erſtood the reſtoration of a thing in its turn, brings the other after it The ſpine of 


the back, variouſly wreathed in theſe creatures, has the ſame 
eflect in leaping, as the joints of the feet in other animals; 
they making ene 
_ plicz, or folds. e eee on, or. # 


che earth, or on other plants, as wanting ſtrength 


: 


REP TIIE is likewiſe uſed, abuſively; for plants which 75K 
gth of ftalk to 


Such are cucumbers, milons, Sr. fuck ute are ivy, the ring, 
And bryony. > r eee ee 

10 RERSYUEBLICA, commonwealth,” a popular ſtate or 
government: or a nation where the people have the govern- 


ment in their own hands. . * 
This amounts to the fame with what we otherwiſe call a 


1 5 n 
The 1 ir yer of antiquity, are thoſe of Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage At preſent, there is ſcarce any 
ſuch thing as a real republic, i. e. a ſtriftly popular flate— 
Indeed, the Venetians and Genoeſe call their ſtates republics ; 

© but their government is archic. whe | 
| | a r 


The Dutch come. the neareſt to the c3 


pet they are very defetive, at leaſt in the ſenſe and ſeverity 


| eee 
- piers | Writings IEP 17 


f. is a remark of M. St. Fvremont, that, if the Dutch love = 
y | we republican form, it is more for the fake of their trade than 


of their 
e 191 " *» © , 7 : 
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RES 


, RESCEIT, Reczyrio, in law, an admiffion 0 
of a third perſon to 7 his right, in a cauſe 


E 


9580 


r rags man 2 

„ Where an action is brought againſt 
years, and he | Muſes na rt he ſi ere * 
1 may come in ray to Fece to | * 
UDI zun let with the 'demandan, 2 elem the la 2 

ivorcing. ESCEIT metimes alſo applied to an admit 
REPULSION ; i i though the controverſy be only between — > 15 | 155 
| — whe | may come into court, and Pray to be rectived in a te 
| - mutually fly bail his particular tenant. Ya 8 
 Repulfion, is t Rescerr of homage, Recevtio homagiiz FR 
. Xeaches to a | | | ny recaving homage of his tenant, at his admin wi N 
commen | 

2 we with many obvious inſtances of repul/ion RESCISSION , Resc1ss10, in the civil law, an 16 
| among bodies, as between water and oll, and, in general, intended for th annullingor ſting alde of uy duy 0h bred, 
| oe ys mr ey 5 3 13 
non, as, | e „Oc. | * The word is for * a ing's 
C | Thus, if a fat an w d on the ſut- 3 — aft forme! 
1 eee 85 
id wi ut odies laid on 8 0 or ſold at \ 
| | | it. This is à plain indication of r as the riſing up | value, is a good cauſe of reſciſſion. "IO where! 
. of the fluid about the incumbent bodies, is | The deed or contract thus annulled, or reſeinded, i 1 ſecurec 
| of attraction. -. $1924 called a reſciſſory : though that denomination de more Thus 
In the latter caſe, the fluid is ſuſpended, by ds . perly given to the action brought for reſcinding to him 


nding or 
from falling by its gravity : | aſide : which is properly called a&is rec clan 
the n thing rer, RESCOUS, or Rxscun, ECM _ 


| gable caſes, cl, where he cpumn w grants no immediate | but were declared abuſive. | 

. end | mags vent, Fea cal z and ent 
term reg is now, bit dhe inſtitution of chancery, | 

- diſuſed ; together Oe of. requeſts,” where | 


of . TS. Was, n antient court of i c_ OP cri heſe had not, 
e about er Henry VII. wt of ie S 


the court of chancery yeing | judice or preſumption. 


Willa 
which taking away, and ſetting at liberty, a diſtreſs . it 
, þ 
| down i arreſted, by proceſs, 'or courſe of law. kene thereof 
| Upon this de | | very This is properly a reſcbus in fat? If one diftrain beak h rents A 
| bubbles floating on water, which, when clean, the wa- | damage feaſant in his gr ground, andas he drives them ala ü 1s now, 
ter riſes ; but when greaſed, the water ſinks into a chanel | highway towards the pound, they enter into the owner owner's hay, the lan 
| all around them Hence alſo it is, that, in a glaſs-veſlel of and he with-holds them there, and will not deliver den dometi 
Water, the fluid Pands Jagher all about the near the | demand; this detainer is a reſcous in law. when 2 
laſs. than towards, the middle; but, when the is filled] Reſcous, in matters relatin ting to treaſon, is deemed ten, that roc 
All che water, run-down on all fides, then it ſtands higher at | and in matters concerning felony, is felony. 
ie middle than, at the ſides Hence alſo, in a glaſs not full | — He that commits ſuch a. reſcue or reſcous, is callel 
ef water, a clean glaſs bubble always runs to the fide, by | reſcuſſor. 
_ ., reaſon the preſſure, which is upon it towards the middle, is en is — which lie for this fact, cl 
\ "partly taken off attractive force wherewith the water Exch 2 
n I the glaſs be fo full as to be ready | R ESCRIPTUM, an anſwer delivered by 
to run. over, the bubble returns from the fide towards the emperor, or 4 ope, when conſulted by perde pra 
middle, the wherewith he wa 6 ae in the muddle, — 44h difficult queſtion or point of law, to ſer # 
| taking of pe | the, preſſure. . deciſion thereof, 
- Juſt the reve pn Os bpbble be grealy I regard | The civil and canon-laws are full of ſuch reſeript, 
there the force, w. „ N e eee 
„ Other, is greateſt, w .,. water is Webel. 1 e 2 it was called a pragmatic ſanction. 
bubbles and two e nes ahrays run towards each o : The, papal rrp are 4 Kind of blk x ma 
1189 bong at J ind a Be iy and a clean one always fy 7 An Significavit nobis Ae 
er, as being I | 
REQUEST, 17 * * 2 or petition Preferred to "They Mato wi EO or France, vbent 
r a court. of juſtice, relief in ſome con- 93 to the liberties of the Engliſh and Gallican cums 


— 


| 8 liel af petitioners, who, in « uſtinian has inſerted of cem in the Oil 
' 2.1; able caſes, Mould addrels them wo I rg rs 10 2 by that means chen Ben the audrey 


| The author of the life of the emperor Macrinis oi 
"that Wings, that þe would have his officers j . 


ich 
n in the court of, commo oy T er 3 442 
ga gy cout of. in bee len to Te by "50 
of core Ee civil yon Fug | hag Wa we 4 — granted as a fayour, in adele caſh 


1 ... afterwards;pleaded as a precedent— Li l 
BEES ei 4 Bio mor requeſts to Wee 0 ads deſig ip rip the doit of All their * 
e Schul 
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FELL 
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-.,;this Gelen; and to the emperor's reaſons anſwer. 
Fit 


y for. 0 | We we els # Appears bu j e 


reſcript delivers to 
; = 


* ; * * IQ, epi/t. 28. } Onthat -__ 
wy 25 75 1 8. 4 
wriere-garde. 8 asl. EIn 


| | 12 H. 120. The! „ and Plinys epi 
e e rb, Bes, Wan, eee 15 


and compared, to find reſcripts of - 4 
| | — 7 a, 7 2 A 25 
wh 1610 webs | SEANTISA r 
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— RES. 
5 is a kind of 


chord, violin, c. wherein the 
or lock out be the ſtrains and 


P AM 


= e e 


0 


„ te of hand; and conſequently it requires a 
otetto the compoſer takes the 

4% any mes into his head, without ap- 
IT _ to 8 or ſubjecting himſelf to the ſenſe or 


thereof ; hes N call it fantaſia ritertata, the 


aha recherche, and the Engliſh reſearch and volun- 


. P " 1 4 the ir of A caſt | 
Auge oper jure, the fiſhing it with art 
27 that the minuteſt parts may be well de- 


fined. of land to the 
© Rxsers1RE, in law, a taking s in 
here livery, or ouſter le main, 
| * 7 Ae law. Aa 
LANCE. See the article StMILITUDE. 
AVO, RESERVATIoO, in law, an action or clauſe 


e pr ſomethin eroed, i. 6. is retained, kept or 


ES” K 


& & 


5 &* 


ay 


is reſe 


one 
ee = he reſerves a rent to be paid 
himſelf for his maintenance, 
Wilam, Lecken s! 1 lands of E 
except thoſe belonging to RT * houſes, 
into his hands 1 f. part 
thereof wrong on ſome fotrl tion of 
rents and ſervices * W heirs ; which reſervation 


1 ras 2 e e called che tenure of 


n much as an exception 3 25, 
when a man letts an rode, and — room, 


rk FE anal ſent of the yew, is falſe ; 
75 58 r 
mind A 


Mental 7 . of religious hypo- 
n tir ee wich 
their intereſts ; the 
ewe; yet are they iri@ly all real Iyes, as including an 
| intenition'tb tb deceive. 

RESERVE, in law, the ſame with reſervation. 


dhe canon - law, no perſon may reſerve to him- 


e the are ſometimes reſigned with reſerve of 
2 
petthiorr" our of a benefice, les he hath ſerved 5 


Koe Bb Gch, the ordinary pr 


ts have only 
to abſolye, in reſerve of certain drm hrs 
REES IDES f 
reſerves the is: 6 fuck e 


ſelf—The —. th 22 ever grants ſuch a 
pom by h letters or patents, erer N 
a greater,” © 3 

Bu of Nrsrü vz, corps de Rrennvz, in war, the forces 
anne en f 

are thus called, — reſerved; or: :deftined to 
ate ot requires; and not wo engage but | 
f al do's; 

715 See 2 Caen. 


REecePrACLEy" a place where. — is col 
"reſerved, to de | 


195 e , v 45 ; 6 G 


of wood, 
lined With lead, — Wit ts ſupply the occaſions 
A the e he Gs the late — ſcat of the duke of 


"The 1 
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ude or voluntary, | 


Eh A 


"He hs edel the whole eitite on is fon, a 


Jeſuits are zealous advocates for mental | 


1 


z 


e the purpoſe— | 
Tm; wp of the houſe | 
metry of: and-cocks;- ed peer an Wl 


"or" paved at cher bottom, whete the water 11 


1 


R E S 


The word has the ame fignification with regard to laymen, 
as reſidence with regard to. eccleſiaftics. N. ; 
Slanvile obſerves, that in the antient law, reſſance properly 


ſigniſied a diſeaſe, whereby the perſon was diſabled from ftir- - 


ring out of doors—Whence their effoin de reſiantia, was the 
ſame as our eſſoin de malo lecto. 

RESIDENCE, RxSIDbZNTIA, in canon and common law, 
the abode of a parſon or incumbent upon his benefice ; and 
his aſſiduity in attending on the ſame. 

The default of rg/idenge;, called non-re bdence, unleſs where 
the party has a diſpenſation for the with us is the 
forfeiture of ten pounds for each month. 
By the canon- law, beneficiaries are obliged 
pain of deprivation of their benetices—'1 he original reaſon is, 
that in he primitive church none were promoted to holy or- 
ders, but ſuch as had a benefice in promptu, | which, they 
were obliged to ſerve ; fo that this ſervice was neceſſarily at- 
tached to the orders; and whoever was honoured there- 
with, at the fame time was obliged to perſonal ſer- 
vice. 


But this ftri& diſcipline was not obſerved long The 


beneficiaries by degrees got diſpenſations —_ ir 
y degrees got diſpe f. g thei 


. themſelves ; and thus pluralities very ſoon got 
footing. 


Prance, of all other countries, ſeems to be that where reſt- | 


dence is the moſt regarded All their cures, or mi- 
niſters who have cures of ſouls, are © to actual reſi- 
dence; and the parliaments have declared all the diſpenſations 


granted by popes, &c. ae, as, ene the obligation of 


| _—_ to be jure divino. - 
nder Charles IX. there was even 4 debgn to re-eſtabliſh 
the primitive diſcipline in all its ſeverity; and in 1651. a 
declaration was regiſtred, ap biſhops to { 
.. conformably to — Antient canons, In, their — 2 
The ſame parliament alſo ſorbad the biſhops to e the 
— of counſellors of the king ; in regard ſuch a. quality 
ed inconſiſtent with the indiſpenſable obligation they 
by N reſide in their — — . 
in that the. procureur general, or attorney general 
Buordin, even ſeized — of ſuch biſhops as con- 
7 4 — da 3 this declaration; having — 
certif if- buſineſs there, he 
undertake the management — . 
RxsDencs, in chemiſtry; &c, the ſettling or what remains of 


a liquor, or other ſubſtance, in the veſſel, after, the chief part 


PTC 
the ion on what is left. 
RESIDENT, - a public miniſter, who manages 22 affairs 
e z or the 
affairs of a prince, or petty ſtate, in Sos of ning 


| Tln d. king of Ee 
electors, and ether princes of Germany and Italy; at the 


republics of Genoa and Lucca; and they, xecjprocally, have 


rents in the court of: Great Bricaiy. | 
: Reſidents are a claſs of public miniſters inferior to embaſſa- 
dere and enyoys ; but, like them, they are under the protection 
of the law of nations 
Rxsinzkr, RxsipExs, in our antient 
- Who was obli ay 
part from the ſa 
| in Normandy recon du fief 
„ 


12185 


oulloms; was a-tenant 
on his lord's land, and not to de- 


2 oo 


| | we de ality tenpat, ef ma 
, debit, cu fin of Leg. 20 


. 


RESIDENTIARY, RxBIDHNTIAH Ius, ac mon inftalled to 


the | privileges and profits of refidence. 15 
SIDUAL e i 7 the * remaining after 
RESIDUAL. Je in Ts Canes 
* two parts or members, 


1 a7. 7001, is a rot coinf 5 
9 Bie wth: 
1 Mae root ;- and is fo 
than its re- 


N 


e . mo 


Jo K w Aerencs been ; 


"yy 2 I . 


if 


debt, or obligation. 
e Fall, in in his ile the Saks, ſpeales of a rele ac- 


cordi 2 meaning a remnant or ſmall 
warde of people preſerved from baer y an fect of the 


ES Ruvi6x4rio, in the @non-law; the fur- 
render or 


e tor or en 
led] eee dei re e the for- 
miöer is reſtrained to ſpirit eee 
A poral offices or emph ON 1 * 185 te LE | 
OY 1 * g , ' N 14 Ras 
* nach; | Ding iar Aan am is 
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to reſidence, under 


England has refents in the coutts of the 


ally boom line and aug, and 


eis. | 


deen us part» und l, or 5. 
neawbe; Revipvun, the remainder” of reliqus of "SY 
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* the ih- |. 


Fo. > or pure — are — 
cumbent ſtrips himſelf of all his right, dale, and with- | 

out itions, or reſerve of penſion—Theſe are made to 
the or collator. 

We eas in favour, or conditional REe1GNATIONS, are 
ſuch as are only made on condition that ſuch other perſons 
ſhall be inveſted therewith ; ſo that the refignations are null, 

b — 1 the conditions be punctually executed. 


ſtandi 


—Strong was at firſt made to them, they 
being i kind of furceſion or tranſmiſlon of bene | 
—— of patrimonies belonging to a family. According]y, | 


or collator, as pure re are; but to the collator 
2 ho in the Romiſh church is the pope, there 
a ſuſpicion of fi „or other unlawful paction, there - 
5 in, e ee of in to the lay-patrod. 
RESIGNEE, in law, the pary +0 whom a thing „ 


© ſpontaneouſly, or by incifiva; from ſeveral kinds 


icularly the pine, fir, &c. 
Da is © Find of 2efn —Maitic is the r9fn of the len 


| tſk. —The beſt of all the claſs of roſie is turpentine,—Tibe 


coarſeſt js what we commonly call ro/n. 
Reſon is properly a juice of th the bark of a tree 
Boerhaave will have it to /be the il of the bark farther in- 
i wd by the heat ofthe fun, & ſo as to become friable. 


adds, that reſin may be profuce — any n oil, 


1 

turpentine be ſet over a « re i Ft g er and 
| becomes” an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then 'ro/in ; 
in which ſtate it n e fulible by fire, and 
withal inflaminiable and combuſtible, and diſſoluble in ſpirit 


of wine, but not in water, whicir'ame ll che Tharafitars of 2 


| differs from the firſt, in that it is 
J 0 06-2090 by Gat of a culiny 


4 Refine will incorpornte with oil, or ikea ſi but not 

with an aqueous menſtruum. 

p | The difference berwoe eee conſiſts in this, that 
are more urous, gums more aqueous; 

* te fl ln al. r ner & wine, 1 th all rd 


| 11. e woge) 


3 

cles, but not ſo as te yield any b inciſion, as jalap, 

: in, Ne Oc. are thus eee and | 
_ © vegetable, being gro r 

_ . rectihed fpiri . to the height of four 


being ited into che former, to make a double veſlch the 


E = 


tincture to the ſpirit of wine. Then the diſſo- 


the reſrlence of folide, the reſetence 
2 e 


N : 


articles, 
e force 1 7 


las: as, 
ence 


2. 
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Thy f 


1 


theſe re/jpnations ate not — the hands of the ordinary, 


e a fat, viſcid, ſulphurous juice, * | 


Theſe re/ignations in favorem are not of above 200. years 


fo that | 


table juices, which he calls ns winch <p arty 
wa in feat wine, partly in water—Such bh are geln * 
+; ne open, Jp c. 


vegetables which abend b eee 1 


attef. Then the neck of another 'matraſs | 


3 * 11a v31 80. f 
an* 3 | 
pan ropes of he DO, 2 * 


„ +- itn 
hin |. 0 


the RaneraNcy * > "uh if 3 


| tends to break it; 2 


ot fathoms of fix feet each. 


circle, and till the circle which before was vertical becom 


weight of the whole cylinder applied in 


two arms are the radius of the baſe, 0d half 


1 75 which the t is: e 


e 
Vodies, | - 


1 


conteive 3 an Wed of this p77 of renit of 

ſuppoſe a cylindtical body ſuſpended vertically bans 
Here, all its part:, heing heavy, dtaw downy ws; end. 
to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where 515 
wenkeſt: but all the planes rh this ſeparation by ＋ = 


wherewith they cohere, or ate bound t 
are two oppoſite powers; viz. the weight of the 


25 12 15 Ae 
e baſe of the cylinder be increaſed 
Is length z it is pa Fil the -reſetence will be increas f 
ſame ratio as the baſe 3 but the weight alſo incr eaſes ade 
ſame ratio; whence it is evident, ch 4 
ſame. mattef and length, Whatever their de, 
2 2 = pop — ge fy ſuſpended. 2 
e le of the er be increaſed 
the baſe, its wei ght © logrpaſed without N Dy 
a conſequently the lengthening it weakens 
— ee may hk 
there needs nothing but to take any cylinder 
2 fame matter, and faſten to it the greateſt weight it C 
yo DG A, break; and then fee how much jt ſl, 
the addition of its weight, till it equal 
t 2 the addition of a foreign weight—} 0 
leo found a copper- wire, and of A 
Ae of copper, night be extended to Pots, 


If one end of the linder were fixed horcht) ino 0d 
and the reſt ſuſpen ed thence, its weight and reflence wou 


cer ve w eig 


*. 
. 
OH © 


then act in a different manner; and if it broke by te * 
action of its weight, the rupture would be at the end fel The da 
into the wall. A circle or plane contiguous to the will ul nent h 
parallel to the baſe, ald conſequently vertical, would be Galileo. 
tached from the continues curcle within the plane of . duced fe 
wall, and would d All the mation is performed c diftance 
loweſt extremity of the diameter, which remains immom of equili 
able, while the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant d: of the b. 


horizontal ; 7. e. till the cylinder be intirely broken. 
In this fracture of the 5 it is viſible two forces hae 
ated, and the one has overcome, the other ; the weight of te 
cylinder, which araſe from its whole maſs, has oycrcome tl 
reitende which aroſe from the largeneſs. of the bake; al 
as the centres of gravi are points wherein all the fa 
ariſing. from the weights of the ſeveral. parts of the lus 
bodies, are conceived to be united, one may conceine ts 
the centre of pn. 
vity of its mals, i. e. in a point in the middle of it as; 
and the re/i/tence of the cylinder applied in the centre of gr 
of its baſe, i. e. in the, centre. of: the belgy;k yh 
op rd 5.6 An | 
N by its own weight, all the now 
is on an immoveable extremi pay: fs Go / 
This extremity, therefore, is the fixed 


of 2 the two hs ry forces do nat 25 40 


at 0 7 eight, 2 


dor weight 110 ſucßce 7 
is really leſs, and becauſe 


Med to e 


| bo being to be ae e 
the ratib of . 

alwa ucible to this; vi. to 

lute t the relative weigh GEE 2 ; 
of the known; which indeed 


; * 
8 * 
* 0 
, F c 
* 9 0 
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| figure determines nes the two centres of gravity, or the 
is the __ lever, For if the body, #. gr. were a cone, 
ro arms vity would not be in the middle of its axis, 
"der 3 and, if it were a ſemi-parabolical ſolid, 
; of -gravity be in N — 
the centre of gravity of its baſe in t 
nn — its baſe. But ftill; whereſoever theſe 
fal in the ſeveral figures, it is theſe that regulate the 
the lever. Ly tes ene = far} 
— ＋ obſerved, that, if the baſe; whereby the body 
. esd into the walls be not circular, but +. gr. parabo- 
andthe vertex of the la be at the top; the mo 


e medi daa; which may'be called the oxi 


, ""  Þ 


centtes of gravity are to be determined. 

4 y ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed ſuch, as 
addition of weight would break it, there is 
between its poſitive and relative weight; and 


4 
Now, 


of the lever to which they are ap- 
weight which it will ſuſtain in a verti- 
; ing, 5:0; is 10 8 
Therefore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight 

i — F — — of a body ſuſ- 
ii to its relative weight; as the diſtance 
iy; ſrom the axis of equilibrium is to the 


important truth, at leaſt of an equi- 
| went and to Which this is reducible; we owe to 
2 fundamental- propoſition are eaſily de- 


duced 0 

diſtance centre of gravity of the baſe from the axis 
_ — of ihe centre of gravi 

weight will only be half the abſo- 

inder of copper horizontally ſuſ- 


Fo 


which gave birth 
where the body breaks, all the fibres 
the body always reſts with its whole 


\ bodies, even glaſs itſelf, bend before t 


beat ſprings, which never exert their whole force till ſtretched 
tor certain point, and never break till intirely unbent. Hence, 
lik nemell the eng of 6juilibrinim, which is an inimoveable 
line, are ſtretched leſs than thoſe farther off; and, of conſe- 
, who pms pe hai eve. 4 . 


FAA 


"wh conſuleration only-takes place in the horizontal fituation 
; RR te body : in-che vertical, the fibres of the baſe all break at 
| the once; ſo that the abſohite-qureight of the body muſt exceed the 
d to te united re of all its Hs : a greater weight is therefore 


equred here than in the horizontal ſituation, i. 6. a t 
echt sgequired to overcome their united reſiſtence, than to 


we wecomg heir ſeveral 7e//tences one after another. The dif- 
th + "<< een the two fituations ariſes hence, that, in the 
in W among, chere is an immoveable point or line, a centre of 
botd u en which is not in the vertical. i 
i lee - Varignon- has improved on the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte,| 
mile denn, that, to Galileo's ſyſtem, it adds the conſideration 
| the centre of percuſſion. — compariſon of the centres 
K afford a fine view, 


| librium, which is an immoveable line in the 
| the ſecond, the fibres of this baſe are con- 
more and more,” and that in the ſame ra- 


baſe of * being . a 8 
* its centre of pereuſſion, that is 


ure will not be on an immoveable point, but] ! 
lin: and it is with regard to this that the diſtances| 


te powers are to each other| - 


| 3 the other hand, —— of a body is always 


of grawity of its baſd from the ſame 


:—as, for inftance; that, if the 


wich the whole force that all its fibres 
it is to be broke.—But M. Mariotte| - 


to find on wh ta \ 4 a | | 
SN 133. 9 25 BOY 3 N 
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it is 2 and how fat it is from the axis of equilibrium, 
Indeed, we know in the general, that it always acts with 
ſo much the more m— as it is farther from it; in regard 
it acts by a longer arm of a lever; and of conſequence it is 
the unequal reſſftlence of the fibres in M. Matiotte's hypo- 
theſis, Which produces the centre of percuſſion; but this 
unequal _— is greater or leſs, according as the centre 
_ of: percuſſion is placed more or leſs high on the vertical 
axis of the baſe, in the different ſurfaces of the baſe of the 
q To expreſs this unequal reffence, accompanied with all the 
Variations it is capable of, regard muſt be had to the ratio 
between the diſtance of the centre of percuſſion from the 
| axis of equilibrium, and the length of the vertical axis 
of the baſe, —In which ratio, the firſt term, or the nume- 
| rator, is always leſs than the ſecond, or the denominator z 
' ſo that the ratio is always a fraction leſs than unity; and 


the unequal re/i/tence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's hypo- 


theſis is ſo much the greater, or, which amounts to the ſame; 
approaches ſo much nearer to the equal reſiſtence in Galileo's 
| bypotheſis, as the two terms of the ratio are nearer to an 


uality. I ; 
1 Hence it follows, that the reſſſtenc? of bodies in M. Ma- 
riotte's ſyſtem is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt of the 
derma in the ratio is to the greateſt. Hence, alfo, the re- 
: Siflence being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the relative 
weight muſt alſo be leſs 3 ſo that the proportion already 
mentioned between the abſolute and relative weight, cannot 
ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an augmentation of the 
relative weight, or a diminution of the abſolute weight ; 
which diminution is had by multiplying the weight by the 
ratio, which is always leſs than unity. This done, we find 
that the abſolute weight, multiplied by the ratio, is to the 
relative weight, as the diftance of the centre of gravity of the 
body from the axis of equilibrium is to the diftance of the 


2 — 
. 


.- -— 


ty] | centre of gravity of the baſe of fracture from the ſame axis: 


which by N — the — — 1 * 

given - Varignon e ſyſtem of M. Mariotte. 
: effect, after conceivi / 
its refitence equal to its abſolute weight, as two contrary 
powers applied to the two arms of a lever, in the hypo- 
theſis ' of Galileo, there needs nothing to convert it into 
that of M. Mariotte, but to imagine, that the refftence, or 
9 is become lels, every thing elſe remain- 
; We have here only conſidered bodies as to be broke by their 

own weight.—It will amount to the ſame, if we ſuppoſe them 
| void of weight themſelves, and to be broken by a weight ap- 
' Plied to their: extremities: only it is to be obſerved, that a fo- 


— 


& 4+ > _— 


- reign. weight acts by an arm of a lever equal to the whole 
length of a body; whereas their own toe > being all united 

, In their centre of gravity, is only the diſtance of that centre 

from the axis of equilibrium, | 

One of the moſt curious, and 

. queſtions in this | reſearch 


the moſt uſeful, 
is, to find what figure a body 


muſt have, that its re Hence thay be equal in all its parts, 


whether it be .conceived as loaden with a foreign weight, 


or as only ſuſtaining its own ns rt ſhall here only 


+ conſider the latter caſe, 'from which the former will be eaſily 

For a body, then, ſuſpended n to reſiſt equally 

in all its parts, it is neceſſary, ſome part of it being conceived 

un cut off in a plane parallel to the baſe of fracture of the 

| yy the weight of the body retrenched be to its reſiftence 
in 


' theſe four powers 
| ſelves. -Now, the weight of any body thus tonceived, is 
its whole weight multiplied by the diſtance of the centre of 
gravity of the body from the axis of equilibrium ; and the 
reſflence is the 2 of the baſe of fracture multiplied by 


the diftance of the centre of gravity of the baſe from the 
ſame axis; conſequently theſe four quantities are to be pro- 


portional in the whole, and in each part, of a ſolid of equa! 
Lo OY One Kel 
which 


refit equally in all their parts. ' Galileo had found 


one before: that diſcovered by M. Varignon is in form of a 
- . trumpet; and is to be'fixed into a wall at its greater end; ſo 


that its bigneſs and weight is always diminiſhed in proportion 
as: its length, or the arm of the lever whereby its weight acts 


increaſes. It is added (which ſeems very remarkable), that, 


howſoever different the two ſyſtems may be, the ſolids of 
equal reſiſtence are the ſame in both. $ on hs 


or the RE SISTENCE of a ſolid ſupported at each extrems, as of 


a beam between two walls, ſee BEAM. 


1 


RxsisTENeR . fluids, in bydroftatics, is the force wherewith 


in their motion. 


Laws of RESISTENCE of the fluid mediums.—A move - 
4 11 l 


ing in a fluid, is re 


ing the relative weight of a body, and 


ſame ratio as the weight of the whole to its re/ifence 5 - 
acting by arms of levers peculiar to them- 


rom this proportion, M. Varignon cal deduces two ſolids, 
Ee 


ehon of the of the fluid. For a body, in its motion, 
3 NAD 10 T | * ſepa- 


— — — . 
— 


4 
e 


—— 


ati the parts of a liquid, muſt overcome the farce with ' flyid 3 and dem ie preater-difterence between that yy, 
wt ich thoſe parts cohere. LEE - | the gre way * — is, che greater the 
The ſecond i the inertia, or inaQivity of matter, whereby a which is deſeri er es 
Ada force is required to move the particles from their places, Let the reſiſlence of the fiun in proportion to the ri 
in order 10 lexthe body pa 0 | u pepe the ſome in the r — den e h 
The retardation from the firſt cauſe is always we at it | | eneats ey keredgini move by ſnort cad 


f the ſame body remaining, be the | a { 
| hn the * increaſes as the pat e run threvgh; | to be deſcribed, — —.—— Which we nay 
in which ratio the velocity alſo increaſes; and therefore the re- | the firſt moment, be conſidered z a given time the ces. 


ce i locity itſelf. | rities will be ini the ſame ratio as at the beginn 
ence is as the veloci 1 aw 3 


— — — 


| refiftence from f 5 . 
— | | | different fluids with the ſame velocity, follows | che their proportions, the ratio between quantitie 
* ee the wha to be removed in the time, ing changed by the addition and fubtraQtion of — 
which is as the denſity of the fluid. 1 the ropes 
When the ſame body moves through the ſame fluid mw dif- 


ent velocities, this refiflence increaſes in ] 
= AN particles firuck in an equal time ; which number 
4 | þ as che Ges run through th u ese the 
city. But, farther, it increales in proportion to i 
which the body firikes againſt every part 3 which force is alſo 
ae he bo99 and there, if the velocity be 
1 . be the reffence is triple, rom a triple number of rs to 
| ; de removed.. fi, bam a fircke Ges times enger 
cainft every particle; thereſore the 2 
| , that is, as*the ence, a body 
See in f lll is „and 
en 


1 


quantities in the fame ratio, and are a the nde 


tardations are : but as each of them retain the ſame proport 
in correſpondirig points, hs foms'of them all wilicin 
ion; that is, the whole retardations, which i 
the of the arches deſcribed in the fluid, from ide ua 
to be deſcribed in vacue3 or, which is the ſame, the diu 
between the arches deſcribed in the defeent, and the next 


and the 


is, the 
: conſequent 


reſt. by : 
| proporucn, | e/eflence e 
the ſame there is 
refitence 
weight of 
for | 
refſtence | 
the refiflence wi 


Fame of a ſphere of | i 
the weight of a cy- 
body moves, having 


| 3 | ESISTENCE fluid ums to motion f 
r e 


the celerity it. has acquired in deſcending. in eg 
deicribed by, the deſcent ; but the ſame. does nat 


* 


Les | 


body falling in flui l ere ever you p The reſſtencs of a globe in an infinite unelaſtic medium is to 


in heavier 1 b ſuſtained the force whereby its whole motion, while it deſcribes eight 11 
the bodſs | to the difference of the weight of a quan —— | thirds of its diameter, might be either generated, or taken away, | 
free ef Game bulk an the body, from the weight of the] as the denlity of the fluid to the denſity of che globe, quam | | 
the 4 efore you have a force that continually acts equa- | 2 

; hody- the action of gravity | James Bernoulli demonſtrates the following theorems : | 


not to be red | Res18TENCE- of @ triangle.—If an iſoſceles triangle be moved 
upwards by a motion in a fluid according to the direction of a line perpendicular to 
erated, in the ſame manner as a body heavier| its baſe; firſt, with the vertex foremoſt, and then with its 

i ive gravity : but the equa- | baſe ; the refi/tences will be as the legs, and as the ſquare of the | 
: baſe, and as the ſum of the legs. | 
in the aſcent of a body lighter than the fluid, as \ The RAT MCE of @ ſquare moved according to the dire- | 
; heavier. re iagonal to the ö 


pon a — ogy account of mew The Res18TENCE- "a circular ſe cement, lefs than a ſemicircle, | an 

"and on account of the re/ftence of the fluid : carried in a direction perpendicular to its baſis, when it goes | l 
a leſs height 4 it would riſe with the baſe — and when with its vertex foremoſt (the SE | 

celerity. - But the defeAts of the ſame direction and celerity continuing), is as the ſquare ot the | 

| 

| 


> 
* 


ST: 


Fs 


; 


— —— would riſe 1 eee 
the ſame celerity, have a greater nj the ſegment.——Hence, the reſiſtences of a ſemicircle, when its 
i Kabels baſe. and when its vertex go are to one another in a 
as the ſquares of the heights in va- | ſeſquialterate ratio. 
, | 81 Rxs1STENCE of @ parabola, —A parabola moving in the direction 
the air, in pneumatics, is the force wherewith | of its axis, firſt with its baſis, and then its vertex, foremoſt, 
the of bodies, particularly of 1 is * by] has its 1 ag m_ tangent to mw arch of a LY * 
— — ur or atmoſphere. IR, Ro- ameter is to 3 the tangent to 
= general laws of the ro/fence of flu the dk of the pr foremoſt, may 5 
A the ence - ence, if the vertex go forem be thus com- 
10 Dr of denſity, in the} puted: Say, As the ſum (or diffe ifference) of as tranſverſe axis 
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C there muſt be a cauſe or author of its exiſtence, for from 
« nothing, nothing ariſes : this cauſe. whatever it is, muſt 
* at lea have all the. faculties we find in ourſelves ; for none 
4 can give more than he has: pay, he muſt have other 


| 0 which we have not, fince he could do what we cannot | 


&« do, 6, e. create, make man exift, (. Now, this cauſe 


. - «© either exiſts ſtill, or has ceaſed to do ſo: if the former, he 
4 did not exiſt from eternity; for what is from eternity is 
4 neceflary, and can neither by itſelf nor any other cauſe be 


« reduced to nothing: if the lattdr, it muff have been pro- 
& duced from ſome other; and then the ſame queſtion will 


| < return upon the producer. There is then ſome firſt cauſe ; 


«" and this cauſe has all the properties and faculties we have; 


. hay more, has exiſted from eternity, &c.. Therefore, 
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theorem; whereof the. reſolution is the hypotheſis ; and.the 
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to tayoiy off the fuliginous vapours 


| cut wway'the ribs, diaphragin; and 


10 ied fibres of the muſcles of the abdomen reſtore 


iſdera thruſt" the diaphragm up again into 
n — whereof being thus contracted, the air 
— of thus is expiration performed. 


| 2 — quicken in its motion, — 


"oor and more plentifully to the cerebellum 
to flow . the contraction of the inter- 
2 — of he inſpiration is repeated 
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=natomiſts. The learned Boerhaaye takes the 
22 thereof to be the farther preparation of the chy le, 
panama mixture with the blood, and its converſion 


into a. nutritious juice, proper to repair the decays of the | 
t uſe of reſpiration to be the admiſſion- 


1 of air with the blood in the lungs, in order to 
ile elaſtic globules it conſiſts of ; to give 50 god, 
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 ceſſary to animal life, that there is no animal ſo inipetfec 24 
Though moſt kinds of fiſhes and inſets want both lungs, and 
moveable ribs, and conſequently have no dilatable thorax ; 
yet that want is made up to them by an analogous mechaniſm: 

\ Fiſhes, for inſtance, have gills, which.do the office of lungs ; 

receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby the 

blood-veſlels ſuffer the ſame alteration of dimenſions as they 
do in the lungs'of more perfect animals. | 
Inſects having no. thorax, or ſeparate cavity, for the heart and 
lungs, or air-veſſels, have the latter diſtributed through the 
whole trunk of their bodies; by which they communicate 
with the external air through ſeveral ſpiracles, or vent · holes, 
to which are faſtened ſo many little tracheæ, or wind-pipes, 
which ſend thelr branches to all the muſcles: and viſcera, and 
ſeem to accompany the blood-veſſels all over the body, as the 

do in the lungs only of the more perfect animals. By this 

diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole body of theſe 
little animals is ir flated, and in every expiratibn compreſſed; 
and, conſequently, the blood - veſſels muſt ſuffer a viciſſitude 
of extenſion and cot 8 Dm? ss u 94; 5497 bf 

Tpbe only animal exempted from this neceſſity of breathing, 
is a fœtus; but this, while included in the womb, ſeems to 

have little more than a vegetative life, and ought ſcarce to 


-- graft on, or a branch of, the mother. 

The laws of RESPIRATION. are: of the laſt importance to a 
right underſtanding of the animal economy; for which 
reaſon a computatiqn' of the ſorce of the reſpiring or- 

gans, and of the ſtreſs and preſſure of the air upon the 


ry veins. |- ſame, may not be unacceptable. It may, therefore, be 


Other authors, - Sylvius, Etmuller &c. take a great uſe 
of ryhiration to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold, nitrous 
to. cool the blood, coming reeking hot out of the right 


1 vs to be, to move or 
Lee t to the leſt ventricle of the heart, and ſo 
to effect the circulation. „ ION, 
is, that perſons hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled, 
o ſuddenly die; viz. becauſe the circulation of the blood is 
d; and for the fame 'reaſon it is, that animals dic ſo 
Wy in the air pump. . 
e inſtances an experiment made by Dr. Croon before the 
wr g's 7; who,' after ſtrangling a pullet, ſo as not the 
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dae. trees an fo ing ths Jug 6 pong, be 


life 

bird to life agaln.— Another experiment of the 
way the | jum, as alſo the 
top windpipe, that he might tie it on to the noſe of a 


par of bellows; and thus, by blowing into the lungs, he re- 
dated the dog to. life ; 0 b the dog 
Wa G6 0 and then to blow, og 
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not like an em U upon 
the ſurface; for they are full of veſicles, upon the ſurface of 
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| e ſuppoſe that 1 part of the lungs is taken up with 
| of the en, 
by the heart is ſpent; 


body conſequent on reſpiration, are ſo ne- 


' obſerved, that, by blowing into a bladder, a conſiderable 
weight will be raiſed by the mere force of the breath; 
for, with a bladder that is oblong, nearly of à cylindri- 
cal figure, and tied at both ends, if à pipe be fixed: at 
one end, and a weight at the other, and the pipe faſtened 
at ſuch a diftance from the ground, as juſf allows the 
weight to reſt upon the ground, the bladder, 22 caſ) 

_ - Infpiration, will raiſe ſeven pounds weight, and by the grea kt 
inſpiration -of a pretty ſtrong man, twenty-eight: pounds 
weight. Now, the force by which the air enters this pipe, 

is that ſorce by which it is driven out of the lungs! if; there- 
fore, the force by which the air enters the pipe can be deter- 

- mined, we 
to the trachea. —But the preſſure of air upon the bladder is 
ual to twice the weight it can raiſe; becauſe the upper part 

of the: bladder being fixed,” it reſiſts the force of the air juſt as 
much as the weight at the other end. And again, ſince the 
air preſſes every way equally, the whole - preſſure will be to 
that part of it which: preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, as 
the whole ſurface of the bladder is to the orifice of the pipe; 
that is, as the ſurface of a cylinder, whoſe diameter, | for in- 

., Nance, is four inches, and axis ſeven, is to the orifice of the 


| * ' 9 8 of 
Thus, if the diameter of the pipe be O. 28, and its orifice 
o. 616, the ſurface of the cylinder will be 88. Therefore, 
as 88 : O. 616 :: 14, double the leaſt weight raiſed to 
o. . 098, which is almoſt two ounces ; and, in raiſing the 
-) greateſt weight, it is near 7 ounces, oo oo 
eſe, therefore, are the forces by which the air, is driven 
through the trachea in an eaſy ar firong inſpization,—Now, 
if we Conſider the lungs as a bladder, and the larynx as a pipe, 
the preſſure upon the orifice of the traches,::when..the air is 
driven out, will be to the preſſure upon the lu 
e . . is to the orifice. of the traci 
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the branches of the trachea, that x third part the 
- blood-vellels fill, and the remainder is veſicles; where we 
ſuppoſe the chief preſſure upon the blood-vellels to 

now both lobes of the lungs contain 226 folid | 
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e French, Jet as 
2 5 a means, or 2 2 
vering hicaſelf from his fall, or Ld or an, 


* 


| the repairing þis damages. 
from the Franc oe th 
1 44 ſolxe . e ee 
„ 


ſolute, or relative, 2 — 
er pee . 


R E 8 


in, ut becomes either abſaſute.or relative, an mo- 


jon 18- abſolute 7e, to be the con- 
ge Ads. e of ws and immove- 
relative oi to be, the continuance of bor. 


Chus, in a 0p un of the ip, or the ſame part of its 
Nuh inthe fame region "oh. oi cotimince in th ſame 
the ſhip, with. its cavity and 


— 
contents, e and bſolu at reft the body 
Hence, 12 * 22 a: ag ir abſolutely move; 


likewiſe move, there will then ariſe a real 


nden of the earth in-abſolute ſpace ; . and 
mie motion of the ſhip on 1 


from the — Op 
=} r 
Thus, if chat part of 


wind weſtward 10 parts; and, at the ſame time, 
walk with the velocity of I part; the ſeaman 
will be — really and:-abſolutely' in immoveable ſpace 
with T0001. parts of velocity; and relatively on 
he earth, with nine parts of velocity: weſtwards, 
It is an axiom in hiloſophy,. that matter is indifferent, as. to 


motion. 


r Ne as it is diſturbed by 


—— will, have firmneſs, hardneſs, or r ſolidity, of 
bodies, to conſiſt in this, that their parts are at reſt, with re- 


HISION. 


ee e e N Iv ater is coders, which, 


win of tenor eleven fyllabes, on the fourth 4 

is verſe is naught ; ; here wants 79f, or pauſe init —The 
of (bould never fall on a monoſy whereaqn the voice 
net del]: it is called rer 

have both a repo or reſpite. ) 

Ta a is a pauſe, or interval of time; during which 
he aan lacetmiſlion of the voice; or ſound. 
P j; that bs, in muſic of 3 


eof, 1 
correſponding rofs are found, to- 


et ay oe of thſecharaBrs occurs eter na ln 0 
that part is always filent-for-the time of a minim, or 
Ne. 2 2 fl is for a crochet and quaver 


| er or for other uantities of time for which there is | 


ich cafe the ſigns of _— are not 
et ty cg ne 
re of different time, aa up the chanel . 


the ref{ is for a whole bar, the . pf is al- 
15 the rg be for two- meaſures, it is marked by | 
— — acroſs a whole ſpace.For three meaſures, it is 
mn Kok a ſpace and an half; and, for four meaſures, 
= 5 two ſpaces. But, to prevent ogy, the e 
" written over the N Bi 
writers in muſic malte mes; 
ſpocies of time. — E. gr. 
in common time, 


three crochets in triple time i of the 
Iz 1 V, 18, it e 3 ba- * 
N ence in common tie i 
de ume is pa wy — in 


} "a: io” Yo > 4 


* 
. ro rug 


a 


RESTAUR, 


under fail, — reft is the continuance of | 


ind that with the — — the veſſel moves.— | 
wblohe motion of. the We partly from the real | 


earth. where the ſhip is move eaſt- | 
Th ith anelocity of 20010 parts, and the veſſel be car- | 


reſt or Sir Iſaac Newton. lays it down as a 
law of nature; that every, body perſeveres in its ſtate either of | 


to-each- other; and this ref they eſtabliſh as the great | 
Xo of coheſion, whereby the parts are con- | 


eee, 
8 5— N. Newtonian philoſphy furniſhes us with much | 


SOLIDITY FLuipiTY,. and Co- * 
deter ſolutions. See 57 > | The temaleo 


in Alexandrine verſes, rere 


3 7 IE 
REesToR, in, antient cuſtoms, the, remedy,. or 


recourſe, which aſſurers have 4. — W. apcor 
to the date of their afſurances ; or again 


s, if, 
average ariſe” ng 0 their defaul 7 pap SY ' loading, 
0 


want of caulki or want of; 5 — 'the velſ * Shi. | 
The word. is alſo uſed. for, 1 rem „ Or recourſe, a 
has againſt his 5 tee, or other perſoꝶ, who is to ny 
him from . . N ence fgfaunant 
Aauration. the ee L Latin ey. alla 14 x e warde 
reſtor, and reftauri” 

RESTAU RATION, Nene rie, R. Rig ronx rio, 


the act of re-eſtabliſhin or ſettling a thin ty f 
a} g 8 8 in 1 Um” 


his effects, alienated in the Ninn: of, h 


1$ minority 1 
French laws it is an antient formula, uſed for the reftar 
| — 3 his good name, a Conn 


he has be 
cuſed and condemned. Dy al 5 


Glauber cammends three: ar four ha nffuls of becher alles ap- 
plied. in the fame manner. Chalk le ed! into, it 7 ray it 
drinkable immediately: the ſame e i alfy alſg produced d by 


calcined oyfter-ſhells, buriit egg- ſhells, 1 Wells, or 


u Egan we fay, the ResTAVRATION by 27 of 
nence, for the return of king Charles, IL. in 22 402 be 
civil wars. 4 
The 29th of May is an anniverſary bci, G in 2 
moration of the rauration; the re/tauration wy eg 
epiſcopal government. 

RESTAURATION, in architecture, the act of repairing all che 

parts of a building gone to decay, either through che cc 


— <4 


only re-eſtabliſhed i in its firſt form, but conſiderabiy - 
| 8, 58 1 from the plinths of the Corinthian col hot 
the Panthedn (which are almoſt wholly under- ground), 1 

the pavement of this temple. is only a r:/fauration m m 
the time of Septimius Severus. Daviler. ä 
Concord, behind the capitol at Rome, having 
been burnt — after it was built, ard having angular haſes 


bs ruins of ſeveral gry noe 

ESTAURATION, in ſculpture, 1s the r airing of a mutilated 
| Pals Ee. Sen 1 0 | of 

| oft of the antique ſtatues have un ne a re/taurati, 

as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus 1 * * Villa e * 
Rome, the Wreſtlers. in the gallery of the Great duke 
Florence, the Venus of 
But theſe re/faurations e by the 


ice aviler. 
RES INCTION, Ran rio, fn in chemiſtry V the qucvch- 
2. 5 or Way or | ox mineral. in ſome ron in. order either; to 
T exalt it; by giving it ſome new 


reStrTUTION, ResTITUTIo, in es oy 
of elaſtic bodies forcibl bent to their natural 
called the motion rtution., See en 
Contraction bein the proper and natural action 


_— 


tion; but the expreſſion, as well as the idea, 


3 in the moral and legal bote, 20 


reſtorin on to his r ight; 5 or of returning fr 
er Ne him. 

Naben is reducible to commutative laren . a it be 

— the caſuiſts determine the party all the while guilty of 


Tie leg incumbents of benefices are condemned to 4 f- 
tution of the fruits of the benefices.—In the Romiſh church, 
uſurers, &c. are obliged to a re/titution of theit ill- 


2 bei the prieſt has no authority to ge thaw d. 


ee in integrum, is-uſed for what i pthryile _ 


"Re oi iti ain i vw 5 1. 6. 


N from theit obli OW. proteſt againſt 
yin. five Hulk of thaw proc proleſſio "”— 


| _ 4 th century, 
0 Nog — * 1 Aerni 
55 e peace of — 4 >. the Ly 


by th 
and Calvyuſt 
they 


from 


© territories ti that day. en 


e Gord 2 re i 


* 


hus we fir, the reftauration, of. a minor to che po erke of | 
f 


Sour and deca - ph beer arid ale are reftered varigus wa | 
—By an handful of wheat thrown inta the ve iT rb) 2 5 
mer rage the aſhes of m__ ſtraw, put into 1 e 

red. 


PR 


of time, or other i injuries; ;. in ſuch manner, as that 19 5 


different from che reſt, ſeems to have been gere from the | 


es bar ine by de | 
new, quality, * 5 


fibres, ſome 2 to aſcribe e to a n a : | 


2 


* 


—— ꝛ kLP:;⸗ ——L—¼: ——᷑—Vę—¼.'äaqyc . —-—-—¼—. . x＋—ñnꝛ! 


— 


* " RESTTVE, or Rxery, a term 


ide word is 
N 


r tan to alter and 


X | florax, iris, ſatyrion, c. 
| RESTRAI 7 5 when an action 5 


- RESTRICTION, . limiting, 9 


anal RESTRICTION. 
— PO among 


xl gatively 6 
| e 
- RxsTrICTIVE 


- RESULF, What is 


4 : * 3 
; x che 


. + 


2 3 15 rr by 


ole 3 "x 
1 25 * 2 ter is half. ſeas oer! "that is, 


RES 


the memory of their -\ RESUMPTIVE, - in - phaemacy, 
| the emperor, to renew or retrieve pre. kind of unguent, uſed to, recruit and reftore *, 
ing conſtitutions, awd 2h. hol: the "diy -doy 


- deceſlors. © 
Hence it is, that in ſeveral medals we find the letters REST. 


It is 
- of the county. 


ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of forwards. 
In che arg ive horſe is a — eb — m- 
broken Horſe, only whete it will, and when it 


the ſame 


See the article enen | 


ieving and v 
Rs belong gg of 3 and are other- 
: wiſe called analeptics. 


2 2. wadhr this Getomitiaticn atv of an 
- _ emollient, ſoftening nature, but nutritive withal; and are | 


rather adminiſtred to repair the waſtes of the conſtitution, 

its diforders. © 

Such are the leaves of white and. black maidenhair,: rocket, 
cruca, ſcabius, colts-foot, bohea-tea, | chich- hops, | 
1 piſtachia-nuts, balfam. of Tolu, b 3 


— 


Ropped, contrary to volition, or the ' preference of the | 


tt. 


to narrower bounds, | 
bear ſome 7 UE SS O92 
uſual to have ref e clauſes; Uhich bind the coferans 
down to certain bounds. ' 
See RIVA TIC. e SOLE 
5 logicians, is | 
. mi a" term, as to make 
ting n 


| | In which enſthenamep 


. ing'a 


Vx 


— 


— 


WENT. See the article SUTWRE. 
in medicine. Ser ASTRINGENT: 
RESTY. / See the artidle Resrive,” ©. 


- 
From k canſcrench, . , 


_ . © meditation, or the like; or the concluſion! and 
— - effec thereof.” © * : 
The A en ra Woe 


calling a man to anſwer an action w e ferent ſucceflions of matter; ſo that to render the 
e by ay peter; N and puniſhments juſt and p —— 
we tiſe again wi — as thr we re 

ION, 'RegumyrTto; in 2 85 ae ouſneſs actions. 


e een Keck: or tene 


ments as or other error, he 


25 ition, or fun- 
over, of an 
. 


The 
anſtye 


al tens of the oj, al 
figurative, "or quaint 


ES 


* 
P o 
+ * 
* 
. 
. 


for the recovery of the tewporalities, or barony) of the faid | 
rom the king to the c. or rather theriff 


from the 3 zi which 


OR: . le RE.UT An i 
RESTORATION. 
© RESTORATIVE, in medicine, 2 proper bee re- 


122 


1 


upon falſe ſuggeſtions, 
| SIS may rn" 
non Reemrrron, in the ods, + fn a ſumma 


pen to be a part of two or more bodies Tho 
dn a man, and ancther men afterwards feed te 
to,an horſe, Ee: that | = 
with the fiſh; and aſterwards, in the fiſh, wih the 

Again, inſtances have been known of one man Fire 


Now, where the 


and on the 
exiſted in the ſemen of the firſt man. 


K that has'ever 


. with r r does one perſon {ulfer, © oc, um 
© See the urticle . bs 


ſubſtances. 80 far reaches the identity 
u i che fame ſelf now it was then; and it 6 4 
ing the reſult,—The uſual 5 of diſputes, Mr. Bayle ob-. 
. a na ao atoe 5 


and puniſhments, which we have obſerved me 


RESUSCITAT ON. og RESURRECTION, and RE 


? Pg N 


t 


RET 


30 


(Claudius was: the firſt who began this practice, by ſtrixi nouriſhment; —It is called in Latin unguent 
. afreſh ſeveral medals of A Nets did the Aon RESURRECTION, — — 2 
| his father, 3 33 
eee al the em- enen ſor the truth of 5 
the one E . ad 
without REST. —F. chooſes rather to Eng is drawn from _ nes * "Ct is te 
zu them converſation than /titutions as being done ite e circumſtances thereof are uch as almoſt a 1 — 
'L c We mnonltgny which his acoordivghy been — 
RESTITUTIONE neg. 4 yritantenhy grams | © pos of 9 2 
for the 2 urrediion, ö g 
which he had been forced a-—wGay. Ny A | lags” Chriſtians generally beg believe the reſurradin 
RxsTITUTIONE .. temporalium, a writ which  identic body, the very lame fleſh and bones, bg 92 
"x man is elected and confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe; judgment, >The two peneipat philolophiical obs gat 


it are theſe: 


1% That the fame piece of matter, e 


* 


part of the body of the finſt man becomes fi ; 


mediately on another: and, among the Caniba 
Weſt⸗ Indies, ra 7 wed; is 1 | 45 
ubſtance of one is thus converted iny the 
ſubſtante of another, each cannot ariſe with his whole wy, 
and to which ſhall the common part be allotted} f 


Joo this objection ſome-anſwer, that, As all matters an f, 
©: 6f diſpoſed, to de aſſimilated to the body, and incurunted 


with it, human fleſh may very n be of this kind; 


and, therefore, what is thus eaten, ma be again 


and catried off. But Mr. Leibnitz's an — 
ſolid.—All that is eſſential to the body, he ures, is the d- 
ginal ſtamen which exiſted in the ſemen of the fabe; ay, 

footing of the modern of generation, which 
We may concene 
as the moſt minute ſpetk, or point, imaginable; ad ther. 
fore not to be ſeparated,” or torn aſunder, and any part of i 


united with the ſtamen of any other man. All tis ht x 
ſee in the body, 


is only an accretion to this origual fame; 
an addition foreign matter, of new juices, to the cim 
ſolid ſtamen- 1 no reciprocaima d ö 


eee eee . 


ed objubtion is Ts be buman body, ve ave 
—— the late diſcoveries in the animal economy, is I 
ging: = man ht fiot--intirely the jane bay wh 


| as Ws had yeſterday; and it is even computed, tha, in l 


than ſeven years time, his whole body undergoes a d 


and not 4 particle of the ſame body -- 


thoſe 8 then, which the ſame perſon has in the 
life, is it that ſhall riſe'? or does al the matter 

to him riſe r- 
ee he had, 4 26, 

7, or aro years al old? If only Elke 
or puniſhed for what was doe by dt 


Ty cht ib mey be anf weed, af Mr; Lockes prindyls, tht 
onal-identity, or the 'ſameneſs of a. rational bang un 

in ſelf· con ſciouſneſs; in the power of canſiderny & 
ſelf the ſame thing in different times and pr ——1 
this one is to himſelf what he calls fe; ibu n 
ſidering whether that ſelf be continued ins 2 


ſame ſelf which now reflec$s. on an alia d 
erſormed. | 
ow, it E this perſacal-i 


85 
. 


is, not continually d 
e Bar only wearing bi lvery, 


Mn 


* 


Rerany 


jected 


upw; 


Is ſeveral ſtatutes ; 25 under Richard II. on pain of 
dibited by — 7 grievous forfeiture to the king. a 
pile prohibited by other ſtatutes of the ſucceeding 
þ way fart by the delinquents were ſubjected to make ran- 
kings, abet! and knights and eſquires hereof 


ing's pleaſure 3 IP 

= IIA their ſaid liveries, and forfeit their 
y | | 

Edward IV. . 1 gave ſuch livery, and as much 

fon ſo retained, either by writing, word, or 

on ere] hut moſt of theſe ſtatutes are repealed by a ſtatute 


Car. L hy A ſe to a ſer- 
the firſt fee given in any cauſe 
— ro at law, whereby to make him ſure, that 
de ſhall not be on the contrary ſide. we ed 
\LIATION, RETALIATIO, the act of returning like 
RET Gee TALIONIS lex. . | 


iminiſhing its velocity. | 
3 — of moving bodies ariſes from two great 


a the refiftence" is frequently con- 
＋ N 8 with reſpect to 


{tence often 


dations : the retardations will be to each other 
— velocities which might be generated by the ſame 
forces in the bodies propoſed ; that is, they are inverſly 
x the quantities of matter in the. bodies, or inverſly as the 


denſities. | : 

bodies of equal denſity, but of unequal bulk, 
—— ws & faſt 8 the . fluid; their reſiſt- 
ences increaſe according to their 1 7 that is, as 
the ſquares of their diameters. ut the quantities of 
matter are increaſed in proportion to the cubes of the dia- 
meters : the reſiſtences are the quantities of motion; the 
reardations ate the celerities ariſing from them; and di- 
riding the quantities of motion by quantities of matter, 
you will have the celerities : therefore the retardations are 
direQtly as the ſquares of the diameters, and inverſly as the 
cubes of the diameters 5 that is, inverſly as the diameters 
themſelves, Wh 
If the bodies be equal, move eq ; 
fame denſity, but moved through different fluids, their re- 
tardations are as the denſities. of thoſe fluids. | 
And when bodies equally. denſe, and of bulk equal, are 
caried through the fame fl 
retardatians are as the ſquares of the velocities. 
ie RETARDATION from gravity. is peculiar to bodies pro- 
jeited upwards—A body thrown upwards, is retarded after 
the ſame manner as a falling body is accelerated; only, in 


acquired; and in the other, it contrary to it. 
lu the force of gravity is uniform, the retardation from that 
cauſe will be equal in equal times. 


ble falling, and diminiſhes, it in the riſing body, a body'fiſes 
Lit has loſt all its motion; which it does in the ſame time 
herein a body falling would have acquired a velocity equal 
bo that wherewith the body was thrown up. 1 
dus, ab, a body thrown up, will riſe to 
rom which falling it would acquire the velocity wherewith 
s thrown up; therefore the heights which bodies thrown 
d vith different velocities can riſe to, are to each other as 
a 3 valockion {Hf 5 on 150 
cuce, the retardations of motions be compared to- 
tber: for they are, firſt, as the — of the velocities; 
ndly, a3 -the- denſities of the fluids through which the 
hoſe beate moved; - thirdly, | inverſly, as the diameters of 
, 


proportion of the retardations 3 * multiplying the 
"© the velocity-by tbe denſity of the uid, and di 
e the produ@t_by the product of the diameter of the 
"7 multiplied into its denſity | 
the quotients of the diviſions 


| milk have the 
| . ratio to one another. | * : 

dy renn rien of” motion—1x0, If che motion of a 
e e iformly retarded, that ia, if its celetity be dimi- 
N 2 in equal times, the | 

m 9 would paſs or in the fame time by an. uni- 


(wift, and are of the | 


aid with different velocities, the | 


the one caſe, the force of gravity. conſpires with the motion | 


ence, as it is the ſame: force which generates motion in 


the fame height ; 


nin 1, inverſly, as the denſities of the bodies 
a en the ratio compounded of thoſe ratio's, ex- 


ity ; and working thus for ſe- | 


it paſſes. over is one 


RET 


0, The ſpaces deſcribed in equal times by an uniformly re- 
tarded motion, decreaſe according to the uneven numbers 


85 8 55 4 &c.—See further under ACCELERATION. 

RETCHING, or Reacninc, the effort or endeavour to vo- 

mit. See NAus EA. | 

RETE mirabile, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus or net-work of 
veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pituitary gland. 

The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in, brutes ; but it is 


exiſtence has been doubted, ; 

Willis will have it to conſiſt of arteries, veins, and nerves ; 
Vieuſſens of arteries only; and others of arteries, and ſmall 
veins. 

Vieuſſens aſſerts, with many other anatomiſts, that there is 

no retgmirabile in man, in the horſe, dog, &c. but that it 
is found in the calf, ſheep, goat, Ec, 
It was obſerved and deſcribed by Galen; who, upon finding 
it in ſome brutes, concluded it to be likewiſe in man ; but 
all we ſee like it in man is, that on the ſides of the pituitary 
gland, where its place ſhould be, the carotid arteries make 
a double flexure, in form of , before they penetrate the 
dura mater. 

The uſe of the ret mirabile Galen takes to be for con- 
cocting and elaborating the animal ſpirits; as that of the 
> 2 og is for elaborating the ſeed, See Srixtr, and 

EED. | 
Dr. Willis thinks, with more Frobability, it may ſerve to 
bridle the too rapid incurſions of the blood into the brain 
of thoſe creatures, whoſe head hangs down much ; to ſe- 
parate ſome of the ſuperfluous ſerous parts of the blood, 
and ſend them to the ſalival glands, as the blood enters the 
brain; and to obviate obſtructions which may happen in the 
arteries. ; 6 

ReTE „in antient records, a cuſtomary due of one pen 
for —— perſon to the pariſh · prieſt. | git 

RETEINER, orReTainer. See RETAINRR. 2 

RETENTIO, RETIXENTIA, in our law - books, is ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify retinue. See RE TIN UR. 

RETENTION, RET ENTIo, a faculty of the human mind, 
whereby, in order to a farther progreſs in knowlege, it keeps 
or retains thoſe ſimple ideas, which it before received by ſens 
ſation or reflection. N 
This is done two ways—Firſt, by keeping the idea which is 

| brought into the mind for ſome time y in view. This 
is callèd contemplation. | | 
Secondly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our minds, which have 
diſappeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of ſight. 
This is memory, which is, as it were, the repoſitory of our 
ideas. # + ; "I , ; 

Our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, 

which ceaſe to be any thing when there is no perception of 
them, this laying up -of our ideas in the repoſitory of the 

memory amounts to no more than this, that the mind has a 

power, in many caſes, to revive perceptions it once had; 
with this additional perception annexed to them, that it has 
had them before. i ; 

It is by the affiſtance of this faculty that we are ſaid to have 
all thoſe ideas in our underſtanding, which we can bring in 
ſight, and make the objects of our 2 without the 
help of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which imprinted them 


Attention and repetition help much to the fixing ideas in our 


memories; but thoſe which make the deepeſt and moſt laſt- 

ing impreſſions, are ſuch as come accompanied with pleaſure 

and pain—Ideas but once taken, and never again r ted, 

are ſoon loſt ; ſuch are thoſe of colours in ſuch as loſe theis 
ſight when very young. e a 

he memory in ſome men is tenacious, even to a miracle; 

but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 


even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the 


moſt retentive.; ſo that, if * I ſometimes renewed, 
the print wears out, and at there remains nothing to 
Thoſe ideas, which are often renewed by a frequent return 
of the objects or actions that produce them, fix themſelves 
beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: ſuch are the 
original qualities of bodies ;-viz. ſolidity, entenſion, figure, 
motion, &c. and thoſe that almoſt o_—_ affect us, as 
heat and cold; and thoſe that are the affections 
kinds of beings, as exiſtence,” duration, and number; which 
are 2 quite loſt, while” the mind retains: any ideas 
eu | A 


contraction in the ſolids, or vaſcular parts of the 
- which-makes them hold faſt their r contents, 


In this ſenſe, retention ſtands oppoſed to evacuation and - 
Retention/and excretion make two of the non naturals. 


- 
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, 


* is alſo frequently 8 as a diſorder, and 
| | | Vow? | | 


either not exiſtent in man, or is ſo very minute, that its 


of all 


ReTENTI10N is alſo uſed; in medicine; Ec. for the ſtate of . 
body, 


defined 


— — — — 


* 


n RRTICENTIA, e in rhetorie, whereby 
we make oblique mention of a thing, in pretending to pals, 


Thus: To ſay nothing of the nobility: 


RETICULA, RemTicuL 
for the exact meaſuring 


fſilken threads, 
placed in 


cCular, by dra 


4 e ought to be perfectly equal to the diameter or circumference | 
1 otherwiſe the diviſion cannot be juſt, 


termined by that of the image in the focus; and of nN 
2 it will only fit one certain | ; 


'R TIARI®, in antiquity, a kind. of gladiators, thus denomi- 


in the other hand. 
Lipſius and others obſerve, that they bt in tunics, and 
were furniſhed with ſponges to wipe oft the ſweat, blood, 


its full extent—Of conſequence, therefore, the diameter of 


parts or digits ; ſo that, „ 
. there is nothing to do, but to number the 
dark parts, 

"out As a ſquare reticule is only proper for the diameter, not for 


diameter of the ſun; 
that of the moon 


_ fame eclipſe. 


* 
LEY 


magnitude, this image will i 


for all teleſcopes, and all altitudes of the luminary in the 
fame eclipſe Ibe principle whereon his invention ſtands, is, 
that two objeQ-glaſſes applied cnn * — having a 


l e to |: 


W * 5 


. defined the a of retaining the excrements, humours, &c, 


ſo as they cannot be voided out of the body. 
It is the retention of peccant humours which cauſes ſuch a 
diſeaſe A retention of urine is very painful and dan- 


erous. 


made uſe of againſt their an- 


nared from a net, which 
1. and ſometimes mirmil- 


tagoniſts, who were called 
lones. See GLADIATOR. 


The word is formed from the Latin, rete, 8 238 


from retqaculum ; for they called — ent 
_- ſometimes in one word retejaculum. - 
This net they carried under their buckler, and, when oppor- 
tunity ſerved, caſt-it over the head of their antagoniſt, and, 
in this condigion, killed him with a trident, whichghey bore 


e. . artd to ſtop their wounds. 


it over unmentioned. 


bis anceflors : 1 7 
bear to ſpeak of his courage, and paſs over bw ſeverity of his 
morals. 


in aftr ag contrivance 
quantity of ecli oles, introduced 
n years ago by the b ** Paris. See 
Lire. 
The reticule is a little frame, conſiſting of thirteen fine 
equidiſtant from! each other, and parallel 
focus of object-glaſles of tcleſcopes ; that is, 
there the image of the luminary is painted in 


in the place” 


the ſun or moon is hereby ſeen divided into twelve equal 
of the eclipſe, | 
uminous and the 


the 3 of che luminary, it is ſometimes made cir- 
ſix concentric equidiſtant circles. This 
repreſents the phaſes of the eclipſe perſectly. 

But it is viſible, that the reticale, whether ſquare or circular, 


of the fun or ſtar, ſuch as r 


Now, this is no eaſy matter to effect, by reaſon the apparent 
moon difler-in- each--ealiple 3 nay, 


Another N thas its bent ie de- 
magnitude. 

M. de la Hire has found a remedy for all theſe i incon- 
veniences, and contrived, that the ſame reticule ſhall ſerve 


common focus, ; and there for 4 Certain 


diſtance between the two glaffes i is increafed, as far as a cer- 
tain limit. 


from itſelf in the progreſs of the 


eee l che 220d 


F | . comprehend the greateſt diameter the ſun or moon can 
ever have in the common focus of two object-glaſſes ap- 


"them, from esch other, as the ſtar comes to have a leſs | 
Ailameter, to. have the image ſtill exactly comprehended in) 
the ſame reticule. 
Another improvement is, that whereas the Elben threads are 


i MEN Goh body, e Ra ee in 224 
1 


1 ＋ 


51 


- Theſe. vellel contain a .muceds/{liquor, from the 5 » 
the colour of the-{kin to be de- 5 
rived 3 founding: his conjectore on this, that the cutis, 
well as cuticle of blacks, is white; and that they 
1 | no other circumſtance ſrom thoſe pony gale xl 


particular. 
: ReTICULaB plexus, uf e DIR {ARM | 
the choroides, , which is thus-called,. becauſe its fibres are in 


l ee or/onentum ; a tame egen | 


A 


_ whereof Malpigbi 


plicd to each other, there tizeds nothing but to remove 


ſubieck to-ſwerve from the-paralleliſm, &c. by the different 
temperature of the air; a-reticule may be made of a thin 
booking - glaß, by drawing lines or circles thereon with the 
ine point of a diamond; which-ſhall be fake from any altera-! 
tion of the air, 


2 of „ ee eee cuticle 


2 


terwoven like a net. See CHoroIDEs. 


given this palt e 
Iux. 
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RETIFORMIS lecis, in anatomy, the J 
bile. See RE TE. 5 ame v _ 4 
RETINA, in anatomy and optics, one of the | 
eye ; called alſo amphiblefraides retiformis, ai 1. tiny o | 
tunica, as being woven in manner of a net, un rag ; 
The reting is the laſt or innermoſt of the ch. 
Ns e ge under the choroides. Ae | 
t is formed. of an ex TP mes . 
optic nerve ; A. is very N | 
reſembling the ſubſtance of th 3 L. * | 
rency of the horn of a lantern. When ſeparated. 5 | 
chotoides, it runs into a mucous maſs, or lump. ron & 


The retina is uſually ſuppoſed to be the 
which is effected by means of the rays of lights — | 
each point of 2 reſracted in their paſſage ny 
aqueous, vitreous, and cryſtalline humours, and 
on the retina ; where, they paint the i 
and where make an bich 3 
S222 
ſenſory. See VISION. 
Indeed, whether the retina, or the 
organ of viſion, and that whereon the images 1402 | 
repreſented, has been much — between 9 
members of the royal academy ; particulathy M Me Man 
Pecquette, Perrault, Mery, and de la Hire-—Maiowiy 
ſtood up for the choroides, and was ſ ee 
ow aſſerted the cauſe of the retina. 5 
retina was always judged to have all the chant 
the principal organ — It is fituate-in the focus ui . 
of the humours of the eye; and of conſequence π]]¾ͥ 
the vestices of the cones of rays, proce % from hh 
ral points of objects. Tt i very thin and con 
very fenbble. It has its origin from the optic nerve, ig 
itſelf wholly nervous ; and it is the common g 
. nerves are the vehicles of all ſenſations; * it comm 
nicates with the ſubſtance of the brain, where all * 
terminate. 
As to the choroides, its uſe' was ſuppoſed 6 0 8 
rays, which the extreme tenuity of the retina ue 
and to do the ſame office to the retina which the ws 
does to.s looking-glaſs ; eſpecially in thoſe k 
it is black. | 
But from an experiment of a cat plunged dt 
Mery conceived a different opinion—He obſerved wal 
to diſappear abſolutely on that occaſion, a . 
other humours of the eye; while the choroider Wl 
peared diflinfly, and cven with all the? 
which it has in that animal Hence he — 
the retina was a tranſparent as the humaurs bu OY 
roides opake : conſequently the reting was\ got Ty 
ſtrument to 3 . 


e 


receive the 
through it, . only be 
which therafark N 


ien ſhould be ſtronger on the organ 
Where elſe: now, it is certain, | 
"and abſorbed in a black body, | 
tion-there —— and 4 
| dove are eee _ 
The desen of the chorods behind che ea \ 
circumftance'on its fide; N | 
poſition of the principal organ — | 
other ſenſes : — 16078 — 2g * 
ticle extended over the ſkin is the mean off * 
but the cutis underneath is the 
; obſerved in the ear, noſe, er. . e 
The ralina, therefore, ſhould: ſeem à kinda 
| ſecondary otgan „ ſerviag 10 break ihe 
ſion of Ne l. light on che choroides, or to 
un che uſe aſcribed to the cuticle — Add 


giged to prove it —_ — 

dem, whete he nt — 

poles, . ph 
the ane a canal, out ur 


4 11 ſirudture of the pie nerve, Kith rt Wl 
"Rar thy Fore can ng | 
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incloſed under two membranes ; and a pith or 
ſubſtance to be the ſeat of ſenſation 


de medulla, 
* r. any thing but to filtrate the ſpirits 
b bolt for the action o viſion— The vibration -where- 


| cation itſelf is effected, muſt be made on a part 
| en, more firm, and more ſuſceptible of a briſk 
wo" | 


| Wes. ReTINENTIA, the attendants or followers of a 
| n = perſon of quality, chiefly in a journey. 
0 thoſe perſons are properly ſaid to be of a nobleman's 
[KH who belong to him in quality either of ſervants or 
* * f 


| br, in fortification, a kind of retrenchment made 
WEN body of a baſtion, or other work, which is to be 
EET by inch, after the firſt defences are diſmantled. 

ulually co of two faces, which make a re-entring 
2 When a breach is made in a baſtion, the ene- 
way allo make a retirade, or a new fortification be- 


— 


WED. in fortification. See FLANK. 
osx alſo brevium, See the article Faso. 
Nroxr, =TORTA, in chemiſtry, a kind of crooked 
es, or 2 und- bellied veſſel, either of earth or glaſs, 
a lender crooked beak or noſe, to which the recipient 
So be faſtened. See MaTRAss. 758 
is the retort is of glaſs, it is uſually covered with a 
, &c. an inch thick, to enable it to bear the 
ue the better. 2 5 1 
eee to draw ſpirits and oil from woods, gums, 
** earths, and other matters which require a ſtrong 


The retort is a kind of compendium or improvement on the 
and bolt-head ; Rag the purpoſes of both, 
car the affiftance of a capital or head, which the other 


SESACTATION, RzTRaAacTtariO, the act of unſaying 
wars perſon had faid or written. | 
i made 2 public retractation of his doctrine of the 

| mundo, after its being cenſured and condemned by 

die pope. mong St. Auguſtine's works is a book-of re- 
ba, bowever, the word is to be underſtood 
aw ſenſe; not as if he recanted or unſaid any thing he 

dies only treated of the ſame matter, or handled 

, 2 ſecond time— This ſenſe the word will 
being a compound of re, again; and trade, 
, treat of. | | 

ACTION, # ReTRaACTIO, in anatomy, the con- 

ao hortening of a part. . 


— 
4 


KI 


eee -nerves takes away the uſe of the limbs. 
ACTS, among horſemen, pricks in an horſe's feet, 
be fault of the farrier in driving nails that are 
Tn driving chem ill-pointed or amiſs. | | 
eunleſs timely prevented, feſter, and prove very dan- 
—_—_— cn thc farrier, in ſhoeing, perceives the horſe 
ee blow on the nail; it is a ſign of a -retra@, 
ee be pulled out again; which is done without 


== CINE | 
| WS arſe ble immediately after he isſhod, it is con- 
of the nails preſs the veins, or touch him in the 


Few wer | + le, they knock the nil round 
, til the horſe's ſhrinking u itting a par- 
r 
see this as a rule, that throwing water on the 
„ bere he is hurt will be dry ſooner than any 
eue places where the horſes are moſt uſually 


l, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo es- 
„ n See ELBvaToR. 

es iam, in anatomy, a muſcle of 
5 [Re external car, conſiſting of a parcel of fleſhy. fibres, 
bodies are divided into three diſtinct muſcles, 
ue temporale, and fixed to the . hind part of 


* muſcles are-fo-ſinall in men, that the auricle is ſel- 
| aus, id Where the plaintiff comes into court 


| . in his action. 


N 


1 
+: 
l as 


"vill 

SPeremptory," and a perpe | 
hy — the plaintiff in the ſame action ee, 
r, the retiring or moving back again of an 
"+ HIP a retroat, ſecure à retreat, &c. What 
ei che armies, is really a flight ;, only a 
= egen, and with conduct. 


_ the: heel in the forc-foot,. and the toe in the | | 


or wich the defendant; . and- declares he 
wal bar, and may be 


dient 


/ 
4 
| 


bas or che general is known by his retreats, | 


more than his engagements The retreat of the ten thouſand 
Greeks under the command of Xenophon, has been ad- 
mired in all antiquity. 

ReTREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, denotes a little receſs or 
diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, rampart, &c. in pro- 
portion as it is raiſed. | 
The retreat is properly the diminution of a wall, without- 
ſide, or the contraction of its upper courſes more. than the 
foundation Where the foundation is very large, they _ 


make two or three retreats — Parapets are always built wi 
retreats. 


RETRENCHMENT “ literally ſignifies ſomething cut off, 


or taken from a thing: in which ſenſe it coincides with 
ſubtraction, diminution, &c. 


* The word is French, retrenchement, formed of re, and trencher, 
to cut. 


By a gradual retrenchment of the ordinary quantity of food, 
a man may bring himſelf to a ſurpriſing degree of abſti- 
nence. 
The reformation of the calendar in 1582. occaſioned a re- 
trenchment of ten days, which had crept into the account, more 
than there ſhould have been, 
The frugality ſo much boaſted of among the antient Romans, 
St. Evremont obſerves, did not ſo much conſiſt in a voluntar 
abſtinence or retrenchment of things ſuperfluous, as a coarſe 
and ſordid way of employing or uſing them. 
RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, carpentry, &c. is uſed 
not only for what is cut off from a piece when too large, 
in order to a better proportioning it, or ſome other conve- 
nience; but alſo for the projectures taken out of ſtreets, pub- 
lic ways, &c. to render them more even, and in a line. 
RETRENCHMENT, in war, denotes any kind of work caſt up 
to ſtrengthen or defend a poſt againſt the enemy. 
Such are ditches with parapets, gabions, faſcines, &c. for a 
covering, &c. | 
The enemy came with deſign to oblige them to raiſe the 
ſiege z but could not force the retrenchments. 


RETRENCHMENT is more 8 uſed for a ſimple re- 


' tirade made on an horn-work or baſtion, when it is intended 
to diſpute the ground inch by inch. See ReTiRADE. / 
It is uſually a re-entering angle, whoſe faces flank each other; 
and is fortified with ditches, parapets, gabions, &c. 
RETRIBUTION, RsTR1BUT10, an handſome preſent, gra- 
tuity or acknowlegement, given in lieu of a formal ſalary 
or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that do not ſo im- 
mediately fall under eſtimation, nor within the ordinary 
commerce in money. 
Thoſe who miniſtred at the altar antiently lived of retribu- 
tions, which they received for the ſervices they did the church. 
But theſe retributions were afterwards judged proper to be 
fixed to preciſe ſums. | 
RETRIEVE, RETROUVER, to recover, get again, or repair 
a thing loſt or damaged. POETS” 
To retrieve, in falconry, ſignifies to ſpring or find partridges 
ain, which have been once ſprung before. 
RETROACTIVE *, in law, that which has an influence or 
effect on time paſt. | 
The word is compounded of the Latin, retro, backwards 
and ago, I at. * . 


New laws and ſtatutes, we ſay, have no retroaive effect; 
that is, they have no force or effect as to what is already 
paſſed ; nor can be alleged as rules for ay thing done before 
their promulgation—Their authority is wholly as to what is 
to come, » 7 ag 
© Indeed we have ſome inſtances of laws that have a retroſpect 
or retroaction, i. e. are made with expreſs deſign to extend 


to things already paſt— Theſe we uſually call laws ex po/t 


gradation. 1 


E of the equinox. See PRECESSION.” ' 


ETROCESSION of curves, &c. See RETROGRADATION. 
RETROGRADATION, or REeTROGKEssS1ON, the act or 


| effect of a thing moving backwards. | 
RETROGRADATION, in aftronomy, is an apparent motion of 


the planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the 
| ecliptic, and to move contrary to the order or ſucceſſion of 


hen a planet moves in conſequentia, i. e. towards the fol- 
lowing ſigns, or according to the order of the ſigns, as from 
Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, c. that is, from 
weſt to eaſt, it is ſaid to be direct. 


When .it appears for ſome days in che fame pdint of the 


| , Þgavens, it is ſaid to be fationary. | | 
And when it goes in antecedentia, i. e. towards the antece- 
ſigns, ar contrary. to the order of the figns ; viz. from 


. caſt to weſt; it is ſaid to be retrograde...” 
| | * R nne > = + E. 


7 


\ 


atto, | SE 
RETROCESSION, RETROCESSIO, the act of going 
backwards, more uſually expreſſed by retrogreſſion or retro- 


— 


— * 


* 


: 48; 59) 


- | 3 after | | \ 
--- © of the ſun, the ſhadow will 


dees the latitude. -- „ 
+ © © ReTROGRADATION,.. or RETROGRESSION, in the bigber 


LET. 


The ſun and moon always ditect.—Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, ſometimes direct, ſometimes 
ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde. 

The ſuperior planets are retrograde about their oppoſition with 
the ſun 3 the inferior ones about their conjunction. Yo 
The intervals of time between two retrogradations of the 
ſeveral planets, are unequal. In Saturn it is a year and 13 
days z in Jupiter a year and 43 days; in Mars two years 50 
days; in Venus one year and 220 days; and in Mercury 115 
days. Again, Saturn continues retrograde 140 days, Ju- 
piter 120, Mars 73, Venus 42; Mercury 22: 
the ſeveral retrogradations of the ſame planet conſtantly 


equal. | 

Theſe changes of the courſes and motions of the planets are 
not real, but only apparent: when viewed from the centre 

of the ſyſtem, {. 2. from the ſun, they appear always uniform 

and — The inequalities ariſe from the motion and 

poſition of the earth whence they are viewed, and are thus 

accounted for : ; | ' 


Suppoſe PNO (Tab. 4ftrinotny, Fig. 58.) a tion of the 
zodiac, 881 L 2 Ens Z the orbit 


of a ſuperior planet, e. gr. Saturn; and ſuppoſe the earth in 
A, aiid Saturn in E; © which caſe he will appear in the 
zodiac at the point O.—If now Saturn remained without 
any motion, when the earth arrives at B, he would be ſeen 
in the point of the zodiac L, and would appear to have de- 
ſcribed the arch OL, and to have moved according to the 
order of the ſigns from weſt to eaſt. But becauſe, while the 
earth is paſſing from A to B, Saturn likewiſe moves from E 
to M, where he is ſeen in conjunction with the ſun, he will 
to have deſcribed the arch OQ greater than that OL. 
In this ſtate the planet is direct, and its motion is from weſt 
tocaſt, or according to the order of the ſigns. And its mo- 
tion, now that it is in conjunction with the ſun, and moſt 
remote from us, is quicket than at any other time. 
The earth arriving at C, while Saturn deſcribes the arch 
MG, he will be obſerved in the zodiac at R. But the earth 
being advanced to K, and Saturn to H, ſo as the line K H, 
joining the earth and Saturn, be for ſometime parallel to it-. 
elf, or nearly fo, Saturn will be ſeen all that time in the 
ſame point of the zodiac at P, and with the ſame fixed ftars ; 
and is therefore at this time oorans | | 
But the earth being come to D, Saturn arrived in oppo- 
ſiition to the ſun in Z, he will appear in the zodiac in V, 
and will ſeem to have been retrograde, or to have gone back- 
_ wards through the arch PV Thus the ſuperior planets, on 
optical conhderations, are always retrograde, when in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſun, a 
be arch which. the planet deſcribes while thus retrograde, 
_ is called the arch of retrogradation. | | 
The arches of retregradation of the ſeveral planets are not 
hat of Saturn is greater than that of Jupiter; that 
of Jupiter than that of Mars, Cc. | HSE 
REeTROGRADATION of the nodes, is a motion of the line 
of the nodes, whereby it continually ſhifts its ſituation 
from caſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns; com- 
pleting its retrograde circulation in the compaſs of about 
19 years: after which time, either of the nodes, having re- 
ceded from any point of the ecliptic, returns to the ſame. 
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torrid zone, and has his declination AM (Tab. enemy, 
eater than the latitude of the place A Z, but 
| or ſouthern as that is, the ſun will appear 
-- to. go backwards, or to be retrograde both before and after | 
1 ; f |: X T4 


For, draw the vertical circle Z GN to be a tangent to the 

um diurnal circle in G, and another Z ON through the ſun 
riſing in O—ht is evident all the intermediate vertical circles 

5 a ſun's diurnal circle twice: fiſt, in the arch GO, and | 
the ſecond time in the arch GTL--- Wherefore, as the ſun aſ- 

_  cends through the arch GO, it continually arrives at farther 

and farther verticals. But as it continues its aſcent through 


- - 


_ = -thearch Gl, it returns to its former verticals ; and therefore | 


_ js ſeen retrograde for ſome time before noon.---The ſame, it 
may be ſhewn after the ſame manner, it does for ſome time 


©, Hence, as the ſhadow always tends the oppoſite way to that 
retrograde twice every day in 


© all places of the torrid zone, where the ſun's declination ex- 


4 


.._ geometry, ig the ſame with what we otherwiſe call contrary 
„ See Cantrary-FLexion.. Hern 

be wan of curves may 
convex, in reſpect of the right line B., 


Lt in reſpe& of the determinate point B; the point F, 
. 
1 which makes the end of ane, and the beginning of the other, 
ee eien hie, onen de curve h ea 


t of the curve from the convex, or 


yet are not 


pear to be retrograde. 


again. 17 | | ; 
RETROGRADATION of the ſun—When the fun is in the 


Trinity term has four returm; viz. crafting Trinitatis, the 


|  Michaelmas; ctaftino Animarum, the day after All-ſouls z. 


be thus conceived, —Sup- | 
poſe a curve line AFK (Tab. Geometry, 
' f ＋ Sip 1 c 8 | v « 4s 1 


r 
tinued from F towards the ſame fide as before 


curve is continued backwards t 
of retrogre/ſhon, er Ak A, then 


RETROGRADE , ReTROGr anus. fu: 
1 or in eee — 32 — 
uch is ſometimes moti ura 
cricket, non of the gryllotalp, or mol 
„The word is formed from 8 
gradier, 1 go. the Latin, revs, backwards; wn 
If the eye and the object move bo 
22 much faſtet than the object, wa will > 
retrograde, i. e. to go back Ppear to 
way from what it rently dads. 8 
Hence it is that the planets in ſome parts of their orbits 
; ap» 


When ' 
is F the _ 


RETROGRADE #fdey, in matters of numerati 
lieu of accounting I, 2, 3, 4, of it 4. 
SP ae are ſuch as give the fame words 

ther r ckwa forwards; r 

and recurrin tw. op * e prdcal verſes 
Such is— Signa te figha : temert me tanpis ot ane 
RET ROGRESSION, or ReTxocestion, the Tune 3 
retrogrddation. See RRETROORADATtOx. | Tm 
RETROMINGENTS “, in natural hiſtory, a claſs or diy; 
ſion of animals, whoſe charaQterifticis, that they ſtale Pape 
backwards ; both males and fenniles.—Such are lions, cats C. 
® The word is compounded of the Lat 2 
mige, I make oe. : ts rae, d and 


RETROPANNAGIUM ®, RETROPANNAGE, in our an- 


tient law · books, after-pannage ; or what is lef 
have done, or * beſt. P 6 


E debent habere retropannagium a fe/fto San; Martin; 
Mum pur. Beate Marie. Petit. 2 ; Say Ta rhe 


RETROSPECT, a look or view backwards, See Rx- 
RETURN, K. Rxvons | 
10 ETURNA ETO i : i 
* or RETORNA, in law; hath divers 
RzTurn of writs by ſheriffs and bailiffs is a certificate made 
to the court by the ſberiff, bailiff, &c. of what is done with 
regard to the execution gf the writ directed to them. 
Such alſo is the return of @ commiſſion, which is a certificate, 
or anſwer of what is done by the commiſſioners, to whom 
| RR precepts, mandates, or the like, are di- 
RETURN is alſo uſed in caſe of a replevin, If a man diſtrain 
catile for rent, &c. and afterwards juſtify or avow his act, 
ſo as it is found lawful, the cattle before delivered un- 
to him that was diſtrained, upon ſecurity given to proſecute 


— 


| 22 ſhall now be returned to him that diſtrained 


RETURNs, RETURN-day, or days in bank, are certain days in 
each term, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral kinds of pro- 
ceedings in any cauſe to be determined. | 

Hilary term has four ſuch return. iz. oftabis Hilarii, eight 
days after. Hilary day; - quindeng  Hilarii, fifteen days; cra- 
flina Purificationis, the day after the Purification ; and odabis 
Purificationis, eight days after, incluſive. 

Eaſter term; has five returns 3 vin. quindena Paſche, fifteen 

days after Eaſter ; tres Paſchæ, three weeks after z menſe Paſs 

che, the day month after Eaſter ; guingus Paſche, the day 
fie weeks from Eaſter ; and craſtins Aſcen/ioms Domini, the 
day after Aſeenſion- da. 2 | 


+ 8 when, in 


35 2, 1. 


day after e : -oftabis Trinitatis, eight days after, inclu- 
five j quindena Trinitatis, fifteen days after; and tres Trini- 
tatis, three weeks after. . . 
Michaelmas term has ſix. returns 3. viz. tree Michaelis, three 
weeks after Michaelmas ; menſe Michaelis, the day mouth after 


fino Martini, the day after Martinmas day z oftabis Mar 
tin; eight days after, incluſive 3 and guindena Martini, fifteen 
days after. 4 2 5 N | 
ReTVRN, in building, denotes a' fide, or part, that falls awa 
from the foreſide of any ſtrait work. „ Daerr 
Rxronxs of a trench, in fortification, are the turnings an 
= which form the lines of a trench. | 
RETURNO. hobende, or RETURNUM- averiorums” 2 Wt 
which lies for him who has avowed a diſtreſs made of cattlt 
and proved his diſtreſs to be. lawfully taken; for the 77 , 
of the cattle diſtrained unto bim, which before were 2 
vied by the party diſtrained, upon ſurety given to purity © 


- The ſame uit is g when the plaint or action is k 
by recordare, — — ad curiam, into the * s 1 
mon- pleas; and he whoſe cattle were diitrained; 7 0 
fault, | not proſecute his action. , ſent . 
RETURNUNM irreplegiabiles*.a. judicial writ, ant e | 
dhe comion-pleas to the ſheriff, for the Goal reffiturion | 
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REV 


he owner, unzuſtiy diſtrained damage- 
2. the bag arm juſtices of. aſſize in 
iſe through default of proſecu- 


or Gag, in antietit cuſtoms, t 
* thus called ; eſpecially in ch 


, 
mn p 


ver RegveEs | 
of a ſtanchiſe, or manor, 


o 


izes i 

Cange derives the word from the Latin roga, of rogare, 

; 2 the word formerly fignifying & tribute antiently granted 
princes at their requeſt, as 4 free-gift, | 

pEVEALED religion. See RELIGION, and REvELA- 


heology. See the article Tuz0LOGY. | 
beat of drum in the morning, intended to 
that it is day-break; and that the ſoldiers are to 
centries forbear challenging. | $9204) 
* The word is French, formed of the verb reveiller, to awake. 
ATION *, RevariATEo, the act of revealing, or 
me thing publics which before was a ſecret, of un- | 
\ The word is formed from the Latin, revels, of re, and ole 
q. 4. to unveil. | 
revelation of a confeſſion, made by the confeſlor, is ad- 
dh in the Romiſh church, to deſerve the moſt exemplary| 
Iastarion is uſed, by way of eminence, for the diſ- 
coreries God to his prophets, &c. and by them to] 
Id. | 5 0 
n of the revelations of 


Bridget. | 52 : 
3 more particularly uſed for the diſcovery 2 


TION. 


fle and the 


* 


ILATION is 
165 has made to the world, by the mouths of his prophets, off 
certain points of faith and duty, which they could not learn 
fronj natural reaſon, 

Religion is divided into natural religion 
vealed religion. 


nade 
with 


and revelation, or re- 


cate, 
hom 


> 414 that made by Moſes and the prophets, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, | 

ſtrain A late author obſerves, ſomewhat — chat it is the 

is act, common method of all new revelations, to be built on pre- 


un- 
ſecute 


ener 
rained of 


m, Sc. The miſſion 
it ſuppoſes that of Moſes ; the png miſſion 
of Mahomet ſuppoſes the miſſion of Chriſt. The miſſion 


Jays in ale to the Perſians ſuppoſes the religion of the Magi, 
[4 


pealed man ſhould know ing relating to himſelf, bis 
onn nature, diſpenſation, c. which the natural faculties he 
vas pleaſed to create him withal could not attain to z and that 
de requires ſome duty or ſervice at our hands more than what 
deceſſarily follows from the relation we are under to him as 


ou creator, preſerver, c . . | 
Particular or occaſional revelations have their particular ge- 
mus i, characteriſtica, and d — That made by Moſes and 


es ts related to the — — 


their manners ; to ſupport them under difficulties and 
te 2 © their enemies, from an opinion of their being under 
1 direction and appointment of God; to keep 

a from intermixing again wich their neighbours, from an 
der aal their being a choſen people, and of a Mel ah to be 
2 them; and to lay a foundation for a reftoration, 
ws heir being oppreſſed, from the opinion of a deli- 
— ſome or other of theſe ends do the Old Teſta- 
The ſeem ta tend. p ' 


The Mefiah 
Al the reſt o 


promiſed in the one is revealed in the other. 
1 the Jewiſh 


of the 


The Chriſtian revelation is that made by Chriſt, and his apo- 
lis, in the New Teſtament.— The Jewiſh revelation: is 


cedent ones. Thus, the miſſion of Moſes to the Iſraelites, 


The general foundation of all revelation- is this, that God is | 


ltian revelation is founded on a part of the Jewiſh. | 


f the Jewiſh revelation, which related peculiarly 
people, is here ſet aſide; and only that part 


ſoverei and liberties, which were now fallen into the hands 
omans ; but he was to reſtore and re-eftabliſh the 
world, who had loſt their original righteouſneſs, and were be- 
come ſlaves of fin ; to preach repentance remiſſion ; and 
at laſt to ſuffer death, that all who believed in him might not 
die, but have everlaſting life. , 
Such is the tenor — deſign of the Chriſtian revelation, 
which, in the event, was ſo far from being what it had been 
apprehended to be by the people to whom it was firſt pro- 
miſed, that it proved the very reverſe; and, inſtead of re- 
eſtabliſhing and confirming the other branches of their revela- 
tion, it ſuperſeded, and ſet them a'l aſide. Ihe pale was now 
broken down, and the being of the ſeed of Abraham ceaſed 
to be a privilege, all the world being invited on the ſame terms 
with the Jews. | | 
The conſequence was, that the Jews, denying this to be the 
Meſſiah that had been promiſed to them, as not able to ſee the 
prophecies fulfilled in him, for want of the typical meanings 
thereof, were generally excluded from the privileges of that 
miſſion which had been ſuppoſed wholly intended for them; 


and had their ruin completed f.om the very means whence 
they expected their redemption, 


REVELS “, entertainments of dancing, maſking, gaming, 


acting comedies, farces, &c. antiently very frequent in inns 
of courts, at certain ſeaſons, and in noblemens houſes, c. 
but now much diſuſed, 


* The word is formed from the French reveitler, to awake, as 
alluding to the night-ſeaſon, when they were chiefly held. 


The officer who has the direction or ordering of the revels 
at court, is called the mefler of the revels. 


REVENUE “, the yearly rent or profits ariſing to a man from 


his lands, poſſeſſions, &c. 


The word is French, formed from revexir, to return. Whence 
revenue is ſometimes alſo uſed in antient authors for a return; 
as the revenue of Eaſter. 

The revenue of this manor conſiſts in rents, &c. 

The revenues of the Engliſh clergy were firſt fixed by king 


 Ethelwolf, anno 855. who granted them for ever the tythe of 


all goods, and the tenth part of all the lands of England, free 
from all ſecular ſervice, taxes, impoſitions, Ac. 
The certain revenues of the king of England were an- 
tiently greater than thoſe of any king in Europe; and till the 
time of the civil wars they enjoyed in domains and fee- 
farm · rents almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordinary ex- 
pences of the crown, without any tax or impoſition on the 
found much 


ſubject. 
Uebe the reſtauration, the crown revenues bein 
alienated, and the crown charges increaſed, te parliament 
ſettled a- yearly revenue of 1, 200, ooo /. upon the king; ſo 
much as the former crown revenues fell ſhort of that ſum, to 
be raiſed on goods exported and imported, and upon liquors 
and fire-hearths. $ *6 Xe 5 
At the death of king Charles II. the revenue amounted to 
1, 800, 200 l. per ann.—In king James the ſecond's time, it 
was raiſed to 2,000,000 & which was computed to be one 
tenth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. 
At the ſame time the revenues of the king of France were 
computed at ſeven millions ſterling ; and thoſe of the ſtates of 
Holland, at three millions.—For more particulars of this kind, 
ſee POLITICAL arithmetic. | | 
Auditors of the REvenus. See AUDITOR, = 8 75 
RevenUE, REvenv, in hunting, a fleſby maſs or lump formed 
_ chiefly of aclufter of whitiſh worms on the heads of deer, and 
| ſuppoſed to occaſion them to caſt their horns, by thoſe worms 
wing'the roots thereof. | | 
The revenue diſtilled, is ſaid to help women in travail. 
REVENUE is alſo uſed for a new tail of a partridge, growing 
out after the Joſs of a former. —The revenue is meaſured by 
fingers: thus they ſay, a partridge of two, three, four fingers 
revenue. | 
REVERBERATION “, ReverBtRAT1o, in phyſics, the 
act of a body repelling or reflecting another, after its im- 
pinging thereon. 
The word is formed 
In the glaſs-mens furnaces the flame reverberates or bends 
back again to burn the matter on all ſides, Echoes ale 
occaſioned by the reverberation of ſounds from arched ob- 


from the Latin re, and werbero; f. d. 1 


of it wh; 

tn, Mich was to affect the world in , we mean] flacles. X | 

wan, e the coming of the Meſſiah, is here built] Reverberation and refilition refer to the ſame action; only the 
lnded, it muſt be X | | one to the agent, the pther to the patient.—A Er body 
Reva theme, the Jews ever looked on this to be aa reverberates the rays all around; the refilition of the rays does 


9 n: h 


opened. 
was al This 


"2 Were not to be 


Ne Meg 


N 


was 


ves as any of the reſt; the Meffiah was pro- 
e was to be their deliverer, their reſtorer, 
0 upon the taking place of this new revelation, a new 
part of the old revelationy it wis 
typical or allegorical, and the prophecies relating 
underſtood in their primary or literal 


not ariſe from their ſtriking againſt the ſolid parts of bodies. 
See REFLECTION. | : 8 

REVERBERATION, in chemiſtry, denotes a kind of circulation 
of the flame, by means of a reverberatery ; or the return of 
the flame from the top of the furnace back to the bottom, 
chiefly uſed in calcination. | | 


N. 


134. CHans, 


2 2 ——— — — 


not to be the reſtorer of the Jewiſh 


Reverberation is of two kinds. The firſt with a cloſe fire; 
8 ; 10 * f that” 


, Ly 
j 


— 


2 verberatory 


REVERIE, a'term' purely 


TEST —_ E we. 8% 
- 
= 


REV 


| hat is, in a Feverberatory furnace, where the flame has no 
vent a- top being pins with a dome, or capital, which 


repels its aQion, back on the matter, or the veſſel that contain 


it, with increaſed vehemence. 
AA this manner are refining, the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, 
c. perform 
N with an open fire, is that performediin a furnace 
2 2 whoſe regiſters are all open $ uſed in calena- 


| REVERBERATORY, or REvERBERATING . is a 
chemical furnace built cloſe all and covered at the top 
with a capital of brick or tiles, ſo as not to give any vent to 
the heat or flame, —— — hee tier turn 
back from the brick-work with new force, yo” he matters 
placed at bottom. 
re 
hen the middle ot the 
the fides cloſe, ſo that there is only an 
flame, it is called an haf reverberatory. 
The 2 furnace is 


„ 9H} + lit 
. © *- calcination of metals and 


- whete the moſt intenſe heat is required, as in aſſayi 
2 nn and ofſayi 2 


REVEREND, rn of reſpelt given toeccle- 


— 
s abroad are called mad bee; ind abbeite, 
pores &c. are called reverend mothers. 
= hubs biſhops are right reverend ; 
n France, their 
ate eh on ike reverendiſſime' Aue 


archbiſhops, and abbots, 
—- x — ſed of late in! 
u 
. or diftraftion,——lt is an 


ſs into a bene. 


Engliſh, to ſignify a dal, ravin 
ill in ſevers when the patient 


t imagination, action, or propoſition, a chimera or 


Thus we fay, authors obtrude a of their | 
reveries upon us for ſolid truths. | 
But the moſt uſe of the word reverie, among Engliſh : 


Writers, is for a deep, diſorderly muſing or meditation, equi- 


- -valent to what we popularly call a; brows fudy — Thus, a 
- fictle diſtraction I would allow ; but for that — ſeries 


of reveries ſome people are guilty of, who are ever abſent from 
„ and are never preſent any- | 0 
thus: 


the place where you ſee 

where, it is inexcuſeable 
REVERS, battery de Rivers. See the article Bar TAT. 
REVERSATA arma. See the article AAM. 
REVERSE *, 

peal, or make void. _ 


® The word formed of the Lair, agnn and vr turned 


8 medal, coin, Ec. denotes the ſecond, or hands t 


— 2 — on this 


But A — 


8 ern. 
a Jeſuit, has an ex pre 


re 0 2.745 098 orupure Srl | 
71 tothe emperors or empteſſes whoſe heads are repreſented | 
on the front-ſide of the medal ? he ſays, that till of late the 


 antiquarics have made no doubt of it 3 nr 
ſeveral mh another opinion. t 


\ Raves A5 d ber a back- ſtroke. 


3 D, in heraldry, —— 
Ww. | 
RevexseDd tale, in architecture. See Talon. ak 


REVERSING, or RuxvsR5iNG, in muſic, the i inverting the 


Ke: that is, placi — Ow, | 
| r | 


order of the 


' Reverſing is frequently practiſed in counterpoint, 
where the baſs ſcrves as treble ; 2 at the ſame 
time. . baſs ; and all this, in ſuch manner, as that the har - 
* Rough very. different, is yet as correct as before the 
Ag, * | 


| 


; and archbiſhops mo/? re- | 


4 Hence alſo RxVARIE comes to be uſed for any ridiculous, extra- | 


in law, c. To r lignifies to undo, re- | 


— 


R 


& feQually returns to the 
; was derived. 
This is the moſt proper 


* 8, and 10 per cent. per annum. 
dene it required what 17. due a year hence is wrt 
ready 


parts were in their natural order. 
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1 ranted to another. 


intereſt in the lang, den the 


Tevertatur in facto. Littlet. 


'ſhews what one pound due at the end of any number of 


de the firſt term in the rule of three; 100 J. the ſecood; wy 
end of the year, is to a bare 100 J. then due; fo muſ 1], wh 


Wpenee Ae that 1 J. due a year hence, at6[ je 


mentioned, and right againſt 21 years, in the common 
to renew one year lapſed in the ſaid leaſe, l 


- 205. and therefore, by paying that fine, the Fe wy i 


100. be mortgaged, 
reuerſſon of it now worth at 6 U. 

table you 
but 65. 2d. 4, and multiplying that with 100, you villa 


make oo. 165. $d; and 100 times , ot 
65 3d. the ſum is 31 l. 2. 11d. eee. 
4 2 ee hoes 5 


be R E V 


not do any damage, is u ſecret; wheteon II b., 
S Smern. xo b | M. Putz, 


A reverſed fugue or counterfugue, called 


contrarii movementi, is when the guida falls, 
ſtead of imitating by falling, i imitates by ring; ae 1 12 * 


EVERSION, Re 

EVERSIO, in law, is def 
returning of lands, Ge. into the poſſefff on of +) Cs 
his heirs, after the expiration of the term for whi ww” 


er 
has a double acceptation .— The ff 
tendi, cum f atut poſſeſſonis defacerit; which is no edn Per. 


Mall all. . Weed 
The ſecond is, when the poſſeſfion and eſtate, 

parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and is determined Mt 

ſon of the alienees, aſſi 88 or their hene 


ificati er be 
rived' from revertar e pete diet now 2 = 


The difference between a rever and a remainds 
this, that a remainder is and ay remain or ug 


1 7 man but him that granteth or conveyeth the 


hereas a reverſion is to himſelf, from whom 60 
of the land, &c..proceeded, and is commonly — 
his heirs alſo.— And yet ſometimes 28 ry 
with remainder. 

For the values of Feverfioks, or eſtates in rever ſu, WR 
book of tables for renewing and purchaſing college ad chun 
leaſes, printed at Cambridge in 1700. and recommends! 

Sir Iſaac Newton, furniſhes us with a very uſeful able whe 


to come, not exceeding 40, is worth in ready money, at5;6, 
to find this by the common operatio 

thod is this.—Let 100/: with the intereſt prada 

1 J. the third (for as 100 J. with its intereſt going on tote 


its growing intereſt, be to the decreaſe of 1 /. at the year'send); 
then, at J. e. gr. and 101. N the wot vl ke 
A 106. 100: 
110. 100 


5 #7" 0,9433071, or, 185 rod 5, 
21. 950909, or 183. 24. 


cent. is worth hr tod. 4 ; and at 10 per ten, 181, 24 
ſo that 18 s. od. 4 y money is worth 205, tobe pada 
r 5. 2d. ready money is watt 
20 N, to be paid à year hence, at 10 per cent. 

o find by it how to ta 
a leaſe of 21 years, that hath but one year lapſed, at the riteef 
10 per cent. * the ſame, and under the rate of u 


of meeting, you have 27. 8d. E; which is the fine to be pad 


to be 1 . per annum: ſor it is 21 years before the lea 
pleted ; in which time, the fine of 25. 8 d. eas 


be made up again. 

Suppole, again, an: eſlate in fee - ſimple, whoſe wei ma i 
or leaſed out for 20 years; vhati® 
tent. intereſt N i 


find, that 1 U. to be paid 20 years hence, b 


100 times 6 f. is 30 J. og. 00d. 100 times 2 2 
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b bone, Thewing what 1 J. due any number 
8 worth in ready money, at 5, 6 


per cont 
| 6 þ4r. cent-| 7 per cent.] 8 per cent.] 10per cent. 
1 | 
-&.& q| * d. q. 8. d. q 8. d. q. 
8 10 1118 8018 6018 20 
Tat 82417 13116 61 
942116 3315 101415 293 
15-40 , [15 304 8113 8 0 
14 11114 3113 7112 5 
14 1013 40,12 12 11 3 2 
13 - Sy. 1111 0 110 30 
12 62111 7 210 921-9 4 0 
11 10 © 10 10 2110 O 0 2 3 
1 1010 201 9 30] 7 82 
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Iarzz5ION of ſeries, in algebra, is a method of finding a na- 
— om its logarithm given ; or the fine from its 
ach; or the ordinate of an ellipſis from an area given to be 
cut off from any point in the axis. * BY 

VERT, inlaw.—A thing is ſaid to revert, when it returns 
a fall back to its firſt owner. 
All honours and royal fees, alienated, revert to the crown, or 
ue revertible, —_ A or portions of younger ſons of 

D on condition of reverſion. 

Nw ns —— es ere dal} ef'woc 

„m war, w or: of a of troops 
ranged in form of battle, and afterwards made to file off, to 
ſe if the companies be complete as to number and good condi- 

nz or to receive their pay, or the like. e! 


mae, in chancery,—A bill of Review «is, where the 
wit has been heard, and a decree therein ſigned and in- 

; but ſome error in law 2 ears in the body of the de- 
— ot ſome new matter is, diſcovered in time, after the de- 
dame A bill of review is not Exhibited but by leave of 


VIE, 1 , ; , 5 os Boe 
among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet to be printed 
Win 2 g the firſt. 22 | 1 : 
Ir AT. e article Rxvtvox. 


A ION, or ResvscrTATION, in chemiſtry, 
den q ſtoring a mixed bady to its firſt ftate, after it had 
| (ered and diſguiſed by diſſolution, calcination, or the 


{> 


P 
c. 84 | 


wo tad, l. 2 whole year, — reduced it into · water, 


oy in the middle of the flames, by the attraction of ſalt of 
rtar. 

Gold, and other metals, it is ſaid, may be recovered or revi- 
vified into running mercury, by the uſe of certain ſalts, which, 
penetrating the ſubſtance of the metals, abſorb the fixing ſul- 
phur or cement, by which the mercury was before bound, into 
a malleable maſs. | | | 
REVIVIFIED antiniony. See the article AnT1MoNY. 


REVIVING, in law, a renewing of rents and ations after they 
had been extinguiſhed. | 


| REVIVOR, or Revives, in law.—A bill of Reviyor is 


where a bill has been exhibited in chancery againſt one who 
anſwers ; but, before the cauſe is heard, or at leaſt before the 
decree is inrolled, one of the parties dies. 

In this caſe, a bill of reuivor muſt be brought, praying the 


former proceedings may fland revived, and be put in the ſame 


condition as at the time of the abatement. 


REVOCATION, Revocarto, in law, the act of revoking, 


calling back, or annulling, a power, grant, &c. made be- 
The revocation of an offer, after it is accepted of, is inva- 
lid. —All preceding wills or teſtaments are revoked by the laſt. 
—A prior clauſtral is revocable at pleaſure. The revoca- 
tion of the edit of Nantz was fatal to the French proteſt- 
_ ants. | 2 
REVOLUTION“, in politics, denotes a grand turn or change 
of government. 3 

The word is formed from the Latin, revolve, to roll back- 


wards 


revolutions, —The abbot de Vertot has furniſhed us with two 

or three good hiſtories of the revelations of Sweden, the revo- 

lutions of Rome, c. | l 

The REVOLUTION, uſed with us by way of eminence, denotes 

the great turn of affairs in England in 1688. when king James 

IU. abdicating, the prince and princeſs of Orange were declared 

king and queen of England, &c. 

REvoLUT10N, in geometry. The motion of any figure quite 

round a fixed line, as an axis, is called the revolution of that 

figure; and the figure ſo moving is ſaid to reuol ure. 
us, a right-angled triangle, revolvirtg round one of its legs, 
as an axis, generates, by that revolution, a cone. 

REVOLUTION, in aſtronomy, denotes the period of a ſtar, pla- 
net, comet, or other phænomenon; or its courſe from any 

int of its orbit, till it return to the ſame. | 
The planets have a twofold revolution. The one about their 
own axis, uſually called their diurnal rotation, which conſti- 
tutes what we call their day. | 
The other about the ſun, called their annual revolution or pe- 
riod, conſtituting their yenr. ot | 
Saturn, according to Kepler, makes his annual revolution in 

the ſpace of 29 years, 174 days, four hours, 58“ 25” 30”7; 
Jupiter in 11 years, 317 days, 14 hours, 49' 31 56%; 
Mars in 1 year, 321 days, 23 hours, 317 56” 49; Venus 
in 224 days, 17 hours, 44 55 14”; and cury in 87 
days, 2 rs, 14' 24”. 

REV ULSION, RevvuLs10, in medirine, the turning a flux of 
humours from one part of the body to another, either-neigh- 
bouring or oppoſite part. SO ” | 
In very dangerous wounds, where the loſs of blood is great, 

and the ſtopping it ſpeedily enough is impracticable, it is uſual 
to open a veinin ſome remote part, to cauſe a r/vul/ion ; that 
is, to turn the courſe of the blood from the former part to that 
where the aperture is made. : Ent 
Revulfions are alſo cauſed by cupping, friction, &c. 

REvULSION' is alſo uſed for à ſpontaneous turn or reflux 
of humours in the body.—Sudden diſeaſes are occafioned by 
great revulfions of humours, which fall all at once on certain 


arts, | 
RHA BDOIDES, Pagνο , in anatomy, a name given the 
ſecond true ſuture of the ſkull, o the ſagittal ſuture, 
See SUTURE. ; PE 


Tee word is formed from the Greak, Jag“ G., rod, or ftaff; 


| and e, form. 


RHABDOLOGY, or RaBpoLoGy, in arithmetic, a name 
ſometimes given to the method of performing the two moft 


difficult and operoſe rules, viz. multiplication. and diviſion, 
by the two eaſieſt, viz, addition and ſubtraction, by means of 


two little rods or laminz, -whereon are inſcribed the fimple 
numbers, and which are to be ſhifted according to certain 

rules. | * 

Theſe rods are what we popularly call Nepair's bones, from 

their inventor, a Scotiſh baron, who likewiſe invented lo- 

garithms.—For their deſcription and uſe, ſee Nerair's 


„„ 
RHABDOMANCY , an antient method of divination, per- 
formed by means of rods or ſtaves. 55 , 


— 


"od 
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There are tio ſtates in the world but have undergone frequent 
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Bt. Jerom makes mention of this kind of divination, in his 

on. Hoſea, chap. iv. 12. where the prophet ſays, 
in the name of God, My people ak counſel at their flocks ; and 
their fff Aeclareth unto them: which paſſage that father un- 

of the Grecian rhabdomancy. * | 

The fame he finds over again in Ezekiel xxi. 21, 22. where 
the fays, For the ting of Babylon ſtood at the parting 
of the way, at the head of the two ways, to uſe diuina- 
tion j be made his arrows bright, or, as St. Jerom renders it, 
2 his arrows; he conſulted with images, he leoked in the 


If it be the ſame kind of divination that is mentioned in the 
two paſſages, rhabdomanty muſt have been alſo the ſame ſu- 


2 with belomancy. Een 
effect, the two are ordinarily confounded. —The ſeventy 
themſelves tranſlate the -N of Exckiel, by pag., a rod; 
though'in ſtrictneſs it fignifies an arrow. ies 
This, however, is certain; the inſtruments of divination men- 
tioned by Hoſea, are different from thoſe of Ezekiel, In 
the former, it is, WP et/o, makle, his wood, his ſtaff : 
in the latter, . N heim, al rows. Though it is poſſible they 
might uſe rods or arrows indifferently 3 or the military men 
might uſe arrows, and the reſt rods, 75. of 
It appears by the laws of the Friſones, that the antient inha- 
bitants of Germany practiſed h he Scythians 
were likewiſe acquainted with the uſe hereof : and Herodotus 
obſerves, Ib. iv. that the women among the Alani ſought 
and gathered together fine trait rods or wands, and uſed them 
in the like ſuperſtition. | 
RHACHITIS, pax, in medicine. Sec RicKETs. 
NHAGADES, Papa, in medicine, a Greek term uſed for 
ye ng edt, in che lips, hands, anus, and other ſoft parts 
y. 
Rhagades are a ſort of fiſſures, and little chapped ulcers of the 
cedematous kind ; formed of a ſharp ſaline humour, and oc- 
. a great op N * I of the part, 
ich is this means ſhriv ike a wet parchment, 
. when 1442 the fire. * 
They are chiefly found on the. fundament, the neck of the 
womb, the tium, lips, &c. ſometimes even in the 
mouth ; in which caſe the patient is not able to ſpeak, chew, 
or the like. | 45 
They are ſometimes moiſt, and of a cancerous nature, eat 
deep, and difficult of cure : but they are more commonly 


a leſs mali chang being often in the anus the conſe- 
11 * tery, or the like. 
AGOIDES*, Pane, in anatomy, the ſecond coat or 
tunic of the eye z more uſually called W . 
It has its name rhagoides, as refembling a grape-ſtone. 
In the tunica rhagoides is the hole called the pupil. Soc Pu- 
. PIL. | IF 
RHAPONTICUM *,. a medicinal root, in form reſembling 
rhubarb ; and newly of the ſame virtues : whence it is ſome- 
times called Turkiſh rhubarb. _ * 
® It was called rhaponticum, g. 4. root of Pontus; becauſe 
chiefly produced in the country of Pontus in Afia. 
It is frequently mixed with rhubarb by thoſe who ſend that 
into Europe: they are diflinguiſhed by this, that the 
rhu is uſually in roundiſh pieces, the internal ſtreaks or 
lines whereof run tranſverſe, and rhaponticum in longi 
pieces, having its ſtreaks running lengthwiſe.— Beſides, 
i icum c in the mouth, leaves a viſcidity behind it, 
which rhubarb does not. 


— 


The ſcarcity of the-rhaponticum of the Levant occaſions the 


mountain rhaponticum, or monk's rhubarb, to be fi 
ſubſtituted for it, which is a wild ſort of lapathum, 
called alpinum.— They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the for- 
mer is yellow without, and rediſh within; but the latter 
Quincy, however, confounds the two, when he ſays, the 
rhaponticum grows plentifully in England;; and that it is 
only uſed as an alterative, and does not come up to a ca- 


It is certain, what now obtains in the ſhops, under the name 


of rhaponticum, is no other than the mountain rhapontic, or | 
monk's rhubarb; and is much inferior in virtue to the rhapon- 


ticum verum. 
RHAPSODI,- Paolo, RuarsoDISTs, in antiquity, 
perſons who made a bulineſs of ſinging pieces of Homer's 


informs us, that the rhapſedi were cloathed in red 

when: they ſung the Iliad ; and in blue when they ſung the 
They performed on the theatres; and ſometimes ſtrove for 
prizes, in conteſts of poetry, finging, 86. 
After the two antagonifts bad Antes their. 
pieces, of papers they were written in were 


* 24 
# ws... 


parts, the two 
again; whence the name, ' viz. from @, fur, I join to- 
ther ; and «dx, ode, F er. 

it there ſeem to have been 


© 


other rhapſodi of moss antiquity 


oy | 


RH E 


than theſe ; people who compoſed heroic poems, «. . 
_ praiſe of heroes and great men, and ſung their = long i 
tions, from town to town, for a livelihood; of which, "9% 
was Homer himſelf.  -. | ; Flecken 
Hence, ſome critics, inſtead of the former origin, fetch 
word rhapſodiſ from ac adun, to fig with a laure. the 
the hand, which it eee was the hadge of the pr aeg 
i. | | 1 
Philochorys; again, derives the word from par 
CS cur ruhen, to compoſe ſongs or poems; as if 
authors of the poenis they, ſung. is opini 
which Sealiger inclines, reduces theſe rhap/di to the tu 
In effect, it is probable, that they were all of the 
whatever diſtinction ſame authors may imagine among them 
and that their buſineſs was to ſing or rehearſe poems, either of 
their own, or other peoples compoſition, as might beſt ferve 
their purpoſe, which was the getting of a peny.— 50 that 1 
do not apprehend it any injury to them, to ſet them on the 
foot of our ballad-ſi : many of whom, no doubt, 
their ownditties. After Homer's time, it is no wonder they 
| confined themſelves altogethet to his pieces, for which the 
| poopie meg the utmoſt veneration ; nor is it ſurpriſing, thatthey 
ould erect ſtages, &c. and diſpute the point of recitation i 
fairs and markets. N 
RHAPSODOMANCY, 'Palofouarrue, an antient kind of 
divination performed by pitching on a paſſage of a pox x 
hazard, and reckoning on it a8 a prediction of what wa to 


come tv paſs. | 
Thee wh methods of practiſing this rhay/ 


A won 


. 


Te; wd 
they we! 


: 


1 


There were various 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes or ſentences of a poet on 
ſo many pieces of wood, paper, or the like ; ſhook them wo- 
8 urn; and drew out one, which was accounted 


Detzel terrasse r 


e lot 6367 3 
Sometimes caſt dice on a table, . whereon verſes wer 
2 and that whereon the die lodged, contained the pre- 

iction. A 
A third, manner was by opening a book, and pitching on ſome 
verſe, at firſt ſight. . LA 42 they particularly elle the 
ſertes Preneſline, and afterwards, according to the poet um 


made uſe of, ſortes Homerice, ſortes Virgiliane, xc. 

RHAPSODY, *'P=4{pe, in antiquity; a diſcourſe in werfe, 
ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. 3 

Others will have rhapſody roperly to ſignify a colleQion of 

verſes, eſpecially thoſe of — which, having been a long 

N- 

alen: from 


time diſperſed in pieces and ents, were at 
ſiſtratus s order, digeſted into books, called 7 


the Greek are, ſuo, I ſew; and d, ſong. © 
Henes, among the modecne, rhophdy 


is alſo uſed for an aſen- 


The diſtinguiſhing doctrine of this herefiarch, as repreſented 
Philaſtrius, was, that he approved of all the bereſies before 
bim; and taught that they were all inthe right —But what 
Philaſtrius mentions of him appears ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
that St. Auguſtine, Hæreſ. 7. could not perſuade himſelfit vn 


true. 
RHETORIC , RnuzTorIca, the art of ſpeaking cope 
cull on any ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty ut 
ce. a wo * a 


* The word is Greek, formed from *Pwroprer, of js dem 
ſpeak ; whence pur, ſpeaker, orator, Sc. 5 
Lord Bacon defines bheteric, very philoſophically, to be be 
art of applying and addreffog the dictates of reaſon to th 
fancy, and of recommending them there, ſo as to aſſed be 
will and deſires.— The end of rhetoric, the. ſame autbo'® 

ſerves, is to fill the imagination with ideas and images, 
may aſſiſt nature, without oppreſling it. 
Voſſius defines rhetoric the ty of diſcovering what ere! 
ſubject affords of uſe for perſuaſion. Hence, as eve) * 
muſt invent arguments to make his ſubject preval3 6 
thoſe arguments thus ſound out in their proper Pen , 
ive them the embelliſhments of language proper to.the or 
; and if this diſcourſe be to be delivered in publ., 
them with that decency and force which may ſtrike be bn 
rhetoric becomes divided into four parts, invenſin, 
2 Aa and pronuntiation; each whereof 


| Rhetoric and oratory differ from each other as the theo 
the Faces! the rhetoricjan being he who deſcrib® 
of eloquence; and the orator he w 
and ſpeaks elegantly, . Ordinarily, however, 
uſed indi rently for each tber. 
Character. in RHETORIC. See the article CHaRAcThy 
RHETORICAL numbers. See the article NUMBER 1 
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RHO 


pech, a thin ſerous humour, occa-|[RHODON, in pharmacy, from peo, roſa, a name applied 
UNI, , r Bands about the mouth and throat. to ſome compoſitions, wherein roſes are 2 chief — 
Ge OUS. | Air _ 974105 alſo RHODOSACCHARUM, i. e. 
: 6 7 ar of ro OSE | 
. Tha ward formed from . th 1 HAB ip s in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, 
of rheur, uſually happening ng cod, oc whoſe fides and angles are unequal ; but the oppoſite ones 
excoriations inflimmations of the fauces, c. al. 
Saum x00? 3 or a defluxion of ſuch hu- 


the trachea, and the neighbouring 


, _ 

ſed from a pituita falling _ the — 
theſe parts the antients imagined, there being no 

from the wr brain thither ; but from a thin, ſharp, ſerous 
2 hoe out of the extremities of the glands about the 


ordinary occaſion of 7beums is external cold, eſpe- 
expoſed to it when the body is much heated. 
dhe Gender iddelf is popularly called a cold. 


, 
is not cau 


breaſt, c. are dangerous; 

— $0 clear the head, &c. The uſual re- 
„agglutinants, and abſorbents. 
in medicine, a painful dif- 

of the body, accompanied with 
a 3 ith a wander- 

ing fever. 
af fn is a pain uſually wandeting, but ſometimes fixed 


in autumn. 
2 the rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to be in the 
membrana communis of the muſcles, which it renders rigid, 
u unfit for motion, without great pain. 
The rheumatiſm is either univerſal or particular. 
averſal REMA T ISN is that which attacks all the parts of 
de body, even the internal ones. 
lte RHEUMAT 19M is that which is confined to particular 


the are uſually erratic, paſting from one 
Cee — for This is alſo called fome- 


in the muſcular and membranous parts of the body, happening 


RHU 


Or, rhomboides is a quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides 
and angles are equal; but which is neither equilateral nor 
ary NOPQ. Tab. G fig. 24. 
uch is re ab. Geometry, 
For the me of finding the area of n Late, fon 
Rnomavus. 
RHoOMBOIDES, in anatomy, a muſcle thus called from its fi- 
re.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol. *. 6. n. 2 
t lies under the cucullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior 
2 of the neck, and four ſuperior of the back; and is in- 
erted fleſhy into the whole baſis of the ſcapula, which it 
draws backwards, and a little upwards. 

RHOMBUS *, Pou8&, in geometry, an oblique-angular pa- 
rallelogram ; or a quadrilateral figure, whoſe ſides are equal 
and parallel; but the angles unequal: two of the oppoſite 
ones being obtuſe, and the other two acute.—Such is the fi- 
gure ABCD, Tab. Geometry, fig. 83. 

»The word is formed of the Greek pg, of Feu, to 
incompaſs or turn round. 

To find the — 4 @ rhombus, or rhomboides. Upon CD, 

which is here aſſumed as a baſe, let fall a perpendicular Ae 

which will be the altitude of the lelogram : multiply 

the baſe by the altitude, the p is the area.— Thus, if 

Cb be r 456, and Ae = 234, the area will be found 
102704. 

For i it is demonſtrated, that an oblique-angular parallelogram 

— to ar le the ſame baſe CD, fig. 25. and 
of the fame altitude A E (See PARALLELOGRAM). But the 
area of a rectangle is equal to the factum of the baſe into the 


: therefore the area of an oblique- angular triangle is 
equal to the ſame. See RECTANGLE. 


times a uindy, and ſometimes a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm. 
The rheumatiſm bears 2. great great analo to the gout ; whence 
ſome call it the univerſal = The difference between them R 
the rheumatiſm attacks not only 
does, but alſo the muſcles and mem- 


” S4- 


= 


— 


*. — — 

" A fit of the rheumatiſm is frequently preceded by « fever 
two or three days, and ſometimes ſhivering.— The at- 

A tack in various of the body, as the hands, arms, 

ther 3 e 2 and lameneſs often 

5 

the 


The rheumatiffn is: 
mour thrown on the ſenſible parts, and occaſioning a pain 
ſays," it proceeds from . 


11 2 


 coph it to ho-ectabioned by » harp alcaline alt, ra- within; of an aſtringent, bitteriſh taſte; and an agreeable, 
ty and ther than an acid one; from this eration, that the urine] aromatic ſmell: of great uſe in medicine as a  purgative. 
| does not afford above the thirtieth part off Conſidering the mi uſe of this drug, it is ſurpriſing we 
| lt found in that of bealthful perſons. ſhould — ſo little of the place where the plant grows that 
400 — that the ſalt, which ſhould go off this produces it.—Some ſay it comes from the kingdom of Boutan, 
way, is retained in the blood, implicated and embarraſſed in in the extremities of India ; others, that It is found in the 
| tte pituita; by which. means .it forms a viſcidity, which occa- 3 of Xenſi and Suchen in China. Others will have 
be be all the rheumati it only w in Perſia ; and others on the confines of Muſ- 
q to the covy ; deriving its name from Rba, the river among us call- 
felt the ed olga, an barharum, q. d. root found by the Barbarians 
ob» g n 
thor on the river Rha. 
„ wid — to phlebotomy, with a4 Rhubarb, in Latin, rhabarbarum officingrum, was not known 


— ras and Muſgrave, cathartics and emetics. 


ing for ſeveral months 
by paroxyſms. In 


* ä—— en AYER 
+ Or EGMA 
Temes ef the e.. 


frytatu, Fange, I break. 
war or Rive, in poetry. See Ruy. 


Won lignum, 


Vo. Il. Ne rhodian-wood, Ser ASPALATHUM. 


9 KY 


60 ariſe from a ſharp, ſerous bu. 7 


mucilaginous glands become ſtiff and 


2 — diluters.—Schmitzius recom- 


4 m uſual] roves a tedious, laſting lating diſeaſe, hold- 
5 not continually, but 


perſons, and — of weak conſtitu- 
—— viſcera, it ſometimes ſeizes the head. See 
oculiſts, denotes a — 


* The word is formed from the Greek po /e, yon, from 


Grave, in Germany, a count palatine of ofthe Rhine 


Ne Crave and ſpirit of wine; but the purgatiye virtue, he lays, was 
RMINET Au: and PALATINE. much more viſible in the former than in the latter; whichſhews, 
fam, AND-Red. in fortification, &c. 2 meaſure of two that it conſiſts more in a ſalt than an oil. He obſerves, how- 


ot 12 foet, wed by the Dutch and.German'engipeers, 


RromBUs, among ſurgeons, denotes a ſort of bandage of a 
rhombeidal dee Banp Aa. 
RHOPALIC verſes, among the antients, a kind of verſes 
which began with monoſyllables, and were continudd in words 


17 2 and longer to the laſt, which was 
rt their name from the Greek n a club, which 


like them, begins with a lender tip, and gro r and big- 
r to the head uch is that verſe of — 5 Ae. 
1 Nesfuyavsg, nel 


And this Latin one of Auſonius: 3 


HO IN 

RHOPOGRAPHI , *Poroygaqe,, in antiquity, an appellation 
3 * to certain painters, who — ſelves to low 

ubjects; ſuch as animals, plants, landſchapes, &c. 

* The word is formed of the Greek fjor@-, toys, or odd 
ware; and fe, I write, I paint. 

The ſame has been alſo given to ſuch as cut ſi- 

77x of men, &c. in box, phyleria, yew; &c. in gardens. 

RHUBARB, RHABARBARUM, a medicinal root, large, 

compaR, and heavy; yellow without; of a nutmeg colour 


to the antients; and their rhaponticum, which indeed re- 
ſembles it, is not the uſual rhubarb. + 
Good rhubarb in water, gives it a ſaffron colour; 
and when broken, looks bright, with ſomewhat of a vermi- 
lion caſt.—Some druggitts have the art of renewing their old 
roots of rhubarb, by dycing them of a yellow hue ; but the 
cheat is ealily known by handling them, the powder where- 
with they colour them ſticking to the fingers. 
Rhubarb is eſteemed an excellent cathartic, and is proper 
NC nnn and to create an appe- 


Eater bs g us „ in the memoirs of the royal acade 
my, that he drew > rh Ne from the rhubarb both with water 


ever, that rhubarb taken in ſubſtance has a Ai better effect; 


and adds, that, of all the operations he performed on it, 
10 2 none 


| 
f 
\ 


an aftringent qualit 
Men, RUBARR. 


RH 


none gave any credit to the common opinion, which derive 
to rhubarb. 
N the article RHAPONTICUM: | 


* 


White RHuBARB. See the article MECHoACAN. | 
RHUMB, Rvums, or Rum, in navigation, a vertical circle, of 


any given place; 5 or the interſe 


Qion of a part of ſuch a circle 


with the horizon. 


_ Rhumbs, therefore, coincide with points of the world, or of the 
© horizon. 


And hence the mariners diſtinguiſh the rhumbs by the ſame 


ſen · com or ſea- chart, repreſentin one of the 
; = vp oy conduct a veſle!,—So 


1 ues 
N, 20e Gde. and ſubdivided, like 


They uſually reckon 32 rhumbs, 


nam the and winds. - 

78 which are repreſented by the 
lines in the roſe, or card, of the compaſs. 

Aubin defines a.rhumb to be, a line on the terreſtrial globe, 


2 winds 
t the rhumb a veſſel 


is conceived as its route, or courſe, 


points Thus; the 
| whole rhumb anſwers to the cardinal p int —The half rhumb; 
to a collateralpoint, or makes an angle of 45 degrees with the 


former. —The quarter rhumb lakes an angle of 22 deg. 30 
min. therewith —And the half-quarter rhumb makes an angle 


of x1 deg. 15 min. 


1 


A table o 


meridian; ſee under the article 


Rnvnms: Line, laxodromia, in navigation, is the line hich a 


ſhip, keeping in the ſame collater⸗ point, or rhumb, deſcribes, 
throughout its whole courſe. 
The great property of the e or Base and that 


from which ſome authors define it, is, that it cuts all the meri- 


en 


| dians under the ſame angle. 
| \This angle is edel the engle ofthe rhumd, or the lordromic 
angle which the rhumb-line makes with any lel to 
te equator, is called e the rbumb. e Com- 


© PLEMENT, 


— 


4 


* 


. 


Nowa wind, 6. gr. that is north · eaſt, 


13 


An idea of the origin and 
great foundation of navi 


veſſel beginning its 
makes a certtic bright with the meridian of the 


A 
it males the ſame angle with the meridian which the 
pos 4 Ky 

Suppoſing, then, the wind to continue the knen as exc point 
or inſtant of the may be eſteemed the 


ies of be lens ie; the 


the wind wherewith it is driven 
place: and as 


edel always makes the the ſame angle with the tian er the 


Pune where it is each moment, or in'cach-point of its courſe, 


which the wind 'makes. 
and which, of conſe- 
©" quenice; makes an angle of 45 degrees with the meridian, is 
north 
1 8 my 45 degrees with all the meridians it meets.—A veſſel, 


therefore, driven by the ſame wind, always makes the fame 
_— — * ſurface of 


If the veſſel fail north and ſouth, Dads rangi; 
acute with the meridian, i. 6. it is to-it 3 or, rather, 
1 e ie cuts all the meridian at 


OS Ov ES 2 en ee 


deſeribes, thereſore, another curve, the eſſential 
_ whereof is, that it cuts all the meridians under the ol property 
—— This curve is what we call the loxedromic amn. Ine. 


' . or lara 


It is a kinds of ſpiral, which, like the logarithmic ſpiral, makes 


an infinity of — — without ever arriving at a cer 


* che value of the 
| Bra FI) ſuch be ie 


2 


„ 
at ev 
F point of — i is the 


; atwhich 
Wooden glory it would find the meridians | 
N 
Ibe courſe of a veſſel, then, in the. two firſt caſes, is 


© always a rhumb-linez which line is the hypothenuſe 2 
Fe whoſe two other ſides are the ſhip's way, or 
_ Tiftance run in | 


Compass. 


* pals. 
All, therefore, that is calculation in failing i is, 


ng of te rh 


25 perplexing in the | 
Calculation, it was neceſſary to have the ſhip's way in a right | | 
line; which tight line, however, muſt have * tial pro- | 


: 


33 iz. eee 


4a 


\ | 


tion, may be conceived-thus:<—A | 


ſed, the veſſel runs exaQtly in the direction of the 


where-ever it blows, and makes the ſame | 


4 


nen 


eee ee 


| 
it | 


"the Thumbs, or points, and their diſtances from the | 
Winn. 


2 


1 


1 


** 


1 


N 


4 


; and latitude. Now the latitude is | 
uſually had by obſervation (ſee LA TiT ung); and the angle | 
of the rhumb, mt 008 05 other; of tha Joep Bday by: the com. 


. poſed, meridjans; Al the equator, and A E 
_ cle of the ſphere ; AO wil 2 


and conſtantly perſiſt 


| Hence, as on the fred a fohere the ſhorteſt 1 


Uſe of the Ruuus-Lixzs in navigation. — , 


| arches AB, IK, HF, are equal in magnitude, and 
4b 


the difference of 
a ference of latitude GD, in the ſame ratio as 


. the difference or change 


larodromic GAP. 
255 rhumb, or angle 


minutes: reduce theſe miles of longitude in each 


CES Is — ans — 


R H U 


angles. The method of effeQing whi 
ce CUARE, . ber unde dg 
fe. 


If PA, PF, PG, Ve. (Tab. Navigation, 19.) be « 

wp. 

1 repreſent a rÞums: . Fete. 

whereof with the ſeveral meridians being lefs than thoſe a be angle, 

great circle, it follows, that the rhumb is not a bret ch * 
the ſphere.—If a ſhip, therefore, be at firſt directed 

in the ſame rhumb, it will =D 

the place E, but at the place O, which i farther from yg 


tor AT. 
A and O is an arch of a great circle between lr 


rhumb-line is not the ſhorteſt. leaſt ditance 
lace to another. ay from ons 
If — 


— 


43 the ly 
dince the 


in number of. degrees; the ſum of S 


tus mecodynamicum, or miles F longitude, is not equal o 


longitude A B of the places A 
2% The length of the rhumb-line AG @ Se i. 


the 

the co-ſine of the angle of the rhamb. wee 
Hence, 10, The rhumb ſailed on being given, together . 

'of- latitude, turned into miles; d 
length of the rhumb-· line, or the diſtance from the place 4 U 
the place G upon the ſame rhumb, is had by the rule of thee 
—2*, The rhumb being given, t together with the quat 
the ſhip's way on the ſame rhumb, I. e. the length of the 
AG; the difference of latitude: DG. is had, * 
three, in miles, to be converted into degrees of a pete 


PA, PC, PD, &.. 5 

rhumb-line AIHG is ided — the equidiſtan 
Hence, 1*, The parts the rium AI and AG wn, 
titudes AL. and AN of che places I and G.—2, 


20.) be not very 


the 


, The difference of latitude DG being given in mim 
allo the.length of therbimb-line-A'G 3 the a of the rn 
and, conſequently, the rhumb ſailed on, is had, by the rue; 
threneogh Since thee nee Reb 0 


fine to the ſecant ; the difference of latitude GD is 0 
of the rhbumb-line A G, as the ee 0 
. e 
the r or of the ſhip's 0 
e rbumb AG, is to the latus mecodynamicum bay — 
AB TIK T HF, as the whole fine to the fue 


of the rhumb, 
in the ſame rhumb-line 20 


Mot analogs in miles; i. c. at 


1 


& 
14 


12 607 


iven, as alſo the rbunb- line or ſhip's way AG) thenk 
Lie in & und the res of ithees. 

4*, The of latitude G D, is to che m e 
AB IK Tv. as the wwhole fine to the tangeats!t 
loxrdromic angle PA G or AIB. 
Hence the rhumb or lexedromic angle PA G, and thed ag 
ol latitude G D, being given; tho muwehneme Wein 
583 — fide AB TLIk HFi 

, + HF amen 
Aker between the aggregate of the rhumb AG, alt 
change of latitude G D, and their difference. 
of latitude GD, and the hend ln 
5 the meredymarnic fide is found in Br 


mi AB+IK + HF engpn 


find the 
Multiply the change.or difference of hüte Cf, 


which reduces it into parts of ten minutes 
the product of ee Be, and the quota oo 
miles of longitude anſwering to the difference of atitule | 


differences of longitude from a /oxedromic table, and th 
of theſe is the 
7%, If a ſhip ſail on a 


— ſouth rhumb, i it deſcrids1 


ridian 3 if on an eaſt or weſt rhwmb, it deſcribes either 
8 thereto. 
0 


the rhumb between fuse places by caleltin, © 
metrically, we have two canons, or proportions : wy 
As the fadius i is to the co-fine of the middle —— 
difference of longi to the whole e 

dian, in the courſe between the two places po 
The ſecond,—As the radius is to the half · ſum of gt 
of both latitudes, or 2 for geometrical ſcbeme: = | 
diameter is to the ſum of the i of 


2 Ad the departure from 


„ ad hte of the former A 
de e Mow Cape Finiſterre, ade ap 


\ 
x 


H r 


R H 


Wine Jatitude is 40? 30» the complement 


mid 


aw CD 


to 


Then the extent M B, meaſured on the ſaid parts, ſhews 
dance to be 13 24” 3. which, allowing 20 leagues to a de- 
e flmoſt 268 leagues. —Then with the radius C B. ſet- 
eo ot at M, croſs the rhumb triangle at GH ; which 
ws Bneaſured on the greater chord, is almoſt 229, the com. 
t whereof is 68* ; and ſo much is the rþumb from the 
aas between the two places, amounting to 6 points, and 


| z of go minutes. | : , a 
| ww inſtance of the latter proportion. Let it be required 


do The latitude of the Lizard being 
nermudas 32* 20/, or 325 41 centeſms, and their difference of 
longitude 55 degrees 3 draw the. lines AC, and CD 2 21. 
N* 2.) at right angles, and with 60 degrees of the leſſer chords 
deſcribe the quadrant HI, and prick the radius from I to D; 
@ is CD the diameter: then count both latitudes from H to 
F and G, the neareſt diſtance from F to CI is the co-ſine of 
Bermudas latitude, which prick from C to E. Again, the 
earch diſtance from G to CI is the co-fine of the Lizard's 
ktitade, which place from C to 8, ſo is C'S the ſum of both 
o-fines 3 draw DS, and 2 down 55 degrees, the differ- 
ace of longitude from to V, out of the greateſt equal 

and draw VB parallel to DS; ſo is CB the departure 
' Fom the meridian in the courſe between both places. Make - 
ing that, therefore, one leg of a right. angled triangle, prick 
down 1) degrees 59 centeſms, the difference of latitude be- 
ween thoſe places, out of the ſame equal parts, from C to L, 
addraw B L.—This repreſents the courſe and diſtance be- 
week the Lizard and Bermudas; and the extent LB, mea- 
fred on the fame equal parts, ſhews the diſtance to be 44 de- 
ene 


Then, to find the courſe:— With 60 degrees of the chords, 
{ting one foot in L, with the other make marks at Y and Z; 
then the extent Z Y, meaſured on the chord, ſhews the rhumb 
tobe bb 37 from the meridian. This proportion, in the pre- 
die holds very juſt, according to Mercator's chart; 
whereas the former proportion, by the middle latitude, would 


6, and that of 


tue 902 leagues, | 

in, making CA equal to CV, a line joining L A would 
k the courſe and diſtance according to the fame longitudes 
nd atitudes laid down on the plain chart, whereby the courſe 
Baal de 72* 17' from the meridian, and the diſtance 1155 


; ago, 'Pves, in medicine, a diminution or conſumption of 
nnn in the great canthus or angle 
* The ward is formed from the Greek ßer, to flow. 
The rhyas is uſed in oppoſition to the encanthis, which is an 
axcelive augmentation of the fame caruncle. 
Me cue of the rhyas is a ſharp humour falling on this part, 
An conſuming it away by degrees ; though it is 
inetines alſo. produced by: the too great uſe of cathere- 
= the lacrymalis.—lt is to be cured by incarna- 


MME; Ruruz, Ryan, of Ris, in poetry; the fimilar 
uus or Cadence, and termination of two words which end 


d verſes; &r. 444 194 I . 5 
bee i a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or 
Ale of one verſe, and the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of a 
* either immediately, of at a diſtance of two or 
b modern invention, and the produRt of a Gothic age: 
un gal it the malten bondage,” Yet ſome author will have 
t the Engliſh, French, &c. borrow. their rhyme from the 
on ind Latins.—The Greek orators, ſay they, who en- 
ured to tickle the ears of the people, affected a certain 

* ts which ended 2 called them ꝭhiose- 
Numa tins, who imitated them, called theſe chime- 
„ tions, fimiliter definentia. 4 
i 40n increaſed: as the Latin tongue declined ; fo 
8 beer Latin writers, ſcarce any or nem acne th 
ons d and from them the Engliſh, -&c. adopted this 
2 of byme, which . ſeemed TD more pretty and 
it: «11 the metrical" verſes of the Greek and Roman 
Mun W Latia- 

© 11, WY and the verſes 


8 * 


thus running were called 


the rhumb and diſtance between the Lizard and Ber- 


kane given the rhumb 67 2 from the meridian, and the di- 


| 11 


poetry in rſyme was much in vogue in 


VUGY 


Leonine verſes, for what reaſon Camden owns he does tiot 


know (for a lion's tail, ſays he, does not anſwer to the mid- 
dle parts, as theſe verſes do); but, doubtleſs, they had their 
name from a canon called Leeninus, who firſt compoſed them 
with ſucceſs, and of whom we have ſeveral piece in them re- 
maining, addrefſed to pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. 

See LEONINE verſes, | 
Camden has given us a collection of Latin rhymes of our an- 
tient Engliſh writers; among whom, Walter De Mapes, arch- 
deacon of Oxford in the time of king Henry II. makes a prin- 
cipal figure, eſpecially for two pieces; the ane in praiſe of wine, 

nnin | . 
Miki eft propofitum in taberna mori, 

Vinum fit appofitum morientis ori 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chort, 

Deus fit propitius huic potatori. 
The other againſt the pope, for forbidding the clergy to have 
wives 1 2 — 4 A 

riſctant regu titus caſſatur, 

Sacerdos per hic bee ae declinatur ; 

Sed per hic are nunc articulatur, 

Cum per noſtrum præ ſulem hæc amoveatur. 
Since the reſtoration of learning in the X VIth century, at- 
tempts have been made to baniſh rhyme out of the modern po- 
etry, and to ſettle the Engliſh and French verſes on the footing 
of the antient Greek and Latin ones, by fixing the quantities 
of the ſyllables, and truſting wholly to thoſe, and to the num- 
bers or meaſure. 

This Milton has done, with great ſucceſs, in bis Paradiſe Loft, 
and other pieces; and after him Philips, Addiſon, and ſome 
others. Verſes of this kind we call blank verſes. 
The French have attempted the ſame, but not with the fame 
ſucceſs. —Jodelet made the firſt eſſay, and after him Paſquier 
but they both failed. Paſſerat and Rapin followed them, and 
failed, like them. Their hexameter and Sapphic verſes were 
neither imitated, nor approved; and the cadence of rhyme was 
nerally preferred to quantity, or the uſe of long and ſhort 
llables. Des Portes likewiſe made ſome eſſays of verſes con- 
Qed of long and ſhort lines without rhyme ; but the attempt 
only ſerved to convince the world, that this kind of meaſure is 
inconfiſtent with the genius of the French tongue. | 
To ſucceed in ſuch kind of verſes, there muſt be a liberty of 
varying the order of the words, ot of changing their fituation, 
as may beſt ſuit the occaſions of the poet; of making the ſubs 
ſtantive either go before or follow after the verb, as the verſe 
requires, c. Now none of the modern tongues will admit 
of ſuch an arbitrary fituation of the words, equally with the 
antients; yet none will allow this more than the Engliſh, nor 
*. In AL 5 TY | 
mes are either , Or „ or triple, though the two 
laſt are now much dulce, aa dds 

Single Raves are divided into perfect or whole rhymes, and im- 

perfect or half rhymes. POETS 

A whole or perfect RHYME is where there is a ſimilitude of ſound 
without any difference; or where a thorough identity of 
ſound appears in the pronuntiation of the two ſyllables, not- 
— Font hors may be ſome difference in the ortho- 

Halt or balf Rn is bete there is a finilitude, with 

a difference either in reſpect of the pronuntiation, or the or- 

thography, but chiefly the former. 3 

In the time of S. Lois, the French began to be more exact in 
their verſification, and to diſtinguiſh their rhymes into maſcu- 

line and feminine, and to obſerve a regular mixture of the two 
in their verſes. —Thb invention of this mixture is uſually at- 
tributed to Marot ; however, it was Ronſard who firſt pra- 
Qiiſed it with ſucceſs. ber 8 

The feminine RHYME is that where the laſt ſyllable of the -hyme 
ends with an e mute, or quieſcent; as in dive, belle, &c. 

Maſciline RuvMEs are thoſe of all other words. 

obſerves, that maſculine rhymes Eloſe the periods bet- 
ter; but that ſeminines being the ſofter, and mote languiſhing, 
end more agreeably, eſpecia y in mournful ſubjeRs. . 

Double Ravymes, by the French called rich rhymes, are thoſe 
where the two words terminate alike through the whole two 
laſt ſyllables z as /quebble, and rabble, &c. | 

Plain RxYuEs are thoſe where the two rhyming verſes ſucceed 
immediately to each other. | 

Croſs Ravymes are thoſe where the verſes are ſo diſpoſed, as that 
the firſt rhymes with the third, and the ſecond with the fourth, 
3c. Ld 4 a 2 . 5 | ; 

Aſſonint RRY MES. See the article Asso ANT. 

IYPTICS, Raetics, Porr, in medicine, detergent re- 
medies, or cleanſers, See DeTERGENT. ; 

RHYTHM, RayTamus, Pubs, in muſic, the variety in 

the movement, as to the quickneſs or flowneſs, and length and 

9 beth may ts elde bergen, the 5 

Or che us may be defined, more rally, the propor- 

tion which the 1 of a motion bear to each other, A 

Ariftides, among the antient muſicians, applies the word rhyth- 

a l 6 e 3 443 un, 2 ' mus 


! 
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05” es. In A es an — 


ms three ways 3 vis. either to immoveable bodies, when their ſongs, which is a ffrong preſumption they bat, 

their parts are rightly proportioned to each other; as a See RHyTHMICA. | "tote. 
_ well-made flatue, c. or to things that move regularly, RIAL e, of RyaL, a Spaniſh ſilver coin 3] being * 

as in handſome walking, in dancing, in che dumb ſhews] part of the piaſter or piece of eight. See ner of pe 


br the voice; in which, the rhythms conſifts of long and] The rial is equal to about ſix pence 4 fterl; : 


and when the tones of the voice are well choſen, an harme-1 half rials, —The rials of eight ate the piallers; hot, al 


bound, as in dancing; or with founids : it may be either] rupees: the ſecond, known by the la grad 215 


* to 
from that of the verſe, ſo far, that in ſetting mulic to worde, —Ih 2 Elizabeth gold rich were coined at 1572 l 34 
bort notes to the ſyllables in ſuch manner, as that the words, 48 rials, —In amen I. rofe riait © Kan war colnet x g 
NEV. 


RurTuu, RayTHMvs, in the antient poetry, denotes the] RIBBING ll. See the article NAI. 


"Mr. m rather takes it, that the words and ſenſe o figure is an imperfeR ſegment of a circle: they we tak 


A a fyllable of the words 

de 4 dogs Jo 
anz; 

Why the modern muſic 8 E parte fe: 

- that we uſually hear ſounds without words. 


And figures of things, can have no effect; and that the an- 
tient poetical numbers alone are juſtly contrived for this end. 


_ unfit for muſic ; and (hat wp hell payer bave any LIN vc | lation'very lax OE CT nn GY 


ſung; 1. «, till we new-model our lan reſtore the an- 


Fotphyry divides mulic into harmonica, rhythmica, metrica, | 
_ -organica, poetica, and bypocyi * a 


RHY THMOPOEIA, one of the e r 
antien mot 


Which can ſcarce be called rules. In their explications the 
... appears nothing but what belongs to the words and verſes of 


Fo TT. .- 


of the pantomimes, c. or thirdly, to the motion of ſound, » The word in the original Spanith, vai, * 


— 41 n 2 1 


hort ſyllables, or notes, joined er in ſucceffion in] The ſilver rial is equal to 34 filver matave . 
2 of order, ſo as their cadence on the ear may rial to 44 copper maravedis, which only we * 
be agreeable. ; edis. mount tg 1 


ir 
Thus, in oratory, conſtitutes what we call a nimerous frilez] There are alſo rialt of eight, riats of ir, ls 


nious flile. - | | bed iter by thel oy An 9 9 * 

In effect hmius, in the general, is percei reat quantities of rial, or of HIRE 
or * may be either with or without metre : but] the Feindes, where they are act a hat into 

the ria muſical rhyebm iv only perceived by the ear, and] and reteired on different ſootings; vix. the ſri ©) 

cannot exiſt, without it —The firſt eitber exifts without] by the-chapler around, - whereof 100 ate du d on 


ae 


without any difference of acute and grave, as in a drum, or] current at 2124 rupees for rod ; and 
with a 2 ; of theſe, as in a ſong. pees for 100 rial. See Rupee. *® dach 
The ras of the antients Mr. Malcolm obſerves, was] RIAL, of ROYAT, is alſo the name of a piece of 
very different from that of the moderns.-The formet was only] tiently currem N. for ten ſhillings. Bold, . 
that of the long and ſhort ſyllables of the words and verſes: it] Io z VI. by indenture of the mint, 2 pound we! 
depended altogether on the poetry, and had no other forms| gold of the old Landed was dined into 45 fal, » 
or varieties than what the metrical art afforded. The changes] ten fhillin a-plece, or a proportional number 1 F ln 
therein are none but thoſe made from one kind of metre to] going at five apiece ; or rio! farthings, wiz 
another, as from iambic to choraic, c. at 25. and 2. DIY cn wen 
In the modern muſic, the conſtitution of the rhythmus differs In 1 Henry VIII. the gold rial was ordered 


the thing chiefly regarded is to accommodate the long and] a pound of welght of old ſtandard gold was to ho ant 


3 2:2 BL Nr 8 2 3 


be well ſeparated, and the accented ſyllable of each word] A.- piece, and fpur-rials at 15. See 
fo that what is ſung may be diſtinctiy under- RIB AND, or R1BBOND, à natrow ſort of Ak, ety de 


Voſſus in his book de poematum cantu & viribus rbythmi l The knigh | Fe As Be _ 
offius in his canta & viribus „ ex] ights 6 patter wear a blue 7ibban; Th 
* tols the antient rbythmus,— Though be owns it was confined „A green Yidband, &c. ſcartwile. n e arms, 
to the metrical feet ; yet, fo well did they cultivate their TER, &:, a FF: 89-1 , IF hs 
language, eſpecially in what relates to the rbythinus 3 that] R1BBANDd, or RinBoN, in heraldry, is dificul 
the whole ef the muſic was aſcribed to , as. appears| bend. See Yah. Herold. fir. $2. oe ag 
by that ſaying of theirs, 79 r Tape HE“ 3 puFu@-,. See} It is borne a little cut off from the out- raid ; 
Supplement, article RHyYTHMUs.  - 2 thus; he beareth or, a ribbaud gules. When 


meaſure of the feet, or the number and combination off RIBS, ce, in anatomy, certain Jong, arched bones; fn; 
4 den e called alſo metre and guamity. =_ vr ſuſtain the inner fides of thethorax, or Merl. 

us attributes the whole force of the antient muſze tc ab, Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 7. It. P. p. p. &c. 
: but this is ſomewhat inconceivable | The ils are in number 24, twelve on each ü-. 


what was ſung had the chief effect; and that bence it was that] rounder, and more incurvated towards their articulation wy 
in all the antient _ 1 A Henne fy here the vertebræ, than at the other extrem 
ould be Toft, left the muſic ſhould] 


* 


d che reaſon be gi 
than the antient, 55 


iſhed, as forming the moſt hes, and a hav 
2 articulation with the Rernum "See Tab. ra (Oh 


. BY { 4 : 

ower are called nothæ, or ſpurious Ring, u ba 
ſmaller, ſhorter, and more ne this n 0 
not reaching ſo far as the ſternum, which makes thei u 


Volſtius ſays, the rhythm which does not expreſs the very form 


He adds, that the modern languages and verſe is altogether 


cal muſic till our poets learn to make verſes capable of being 


Which bendi are joined to the 
— Anat. e I. 3. W c. &c. ee 
On che in all the true rabs, except the lonch 
ſometimes the next to it, runs a pretty deep finus, tec 


the end next the ſpine, almoſt to its junfur wid 


- 5 
our' 9. 
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. 
\ 


ſo chat 
: be adds, 


and. always made a part of their me; 
es with thee * a 


of it in the books of the antientz but ſome general bints 
gy" 
it out i 


/ - 


Y 


a , | Cy 
\ ag + . 
| 4 $ * - * 9 th 
* y 


R1 

ns uſe in medicine, being eſteemed proper to 
* eg ſharp humours, to moderate fluxes of the 
ben ge. The northern nations eat their fowls and other 
5. ich rice and ſaffron The Chineſe make a wine of 
ory "ich «« of an amber colour, and taſtes like Spaniſh 
ty * ſetves them for their common drink -In ſome 
— Europe they alſo draw a very ſtrong brandy or 
leni ACHIT1S, in phyfic, a diſorder affecting the 
— Jha. and ule . protuberance, 

incutration, or diſtortion thereof. 7 
times ariſes from a fault in ſwathing the child, rolling 
1 kr in ſome places, and too looſe in others; placing 
| 109 convenient, or too often in the ſame poſture ; or 
+: no it to be long wet It is likewiſe attributed to the 
10 proper motion, and to the uſing of the child to be 
ha in one arm only 3 whence the legs and knees remain 
wo long in the ſame incurvated ſituation. 1 | 
Or it may be occaſioned by ſome fault in the digeſtion, occa- 
foning the aliment to be unequally applied to the body ; by 
which ſome parts of the bones increaſe in bulk more than 


axe uſually appear between the firſt eight months, 

1nd the fixth year of the child's age : the part this diſeaſe 

ods, grows lax, flaccid, and weak; and, if it be the 

legs, they become unable to ſupport the body—All the parts 

fubſervient to voluntary motion are likewiſe debilitated and 

enfeebled ; and the child grows pale, ſickly, flothful, and 
erect 


5 


ſit erect. | | 
To heal generally becomes too large for the trunk, and can- 
not be ſupported or managed by the muſcles of the neck, 
which gradually wear _ Swellings, and knotty excreſ- 
cences, appear in the wriſts, ancles, and tips of the ribs ; 
and the bones of the legs and thighs grow bowed or crooked 
—The like diſorder ſometimes alſo ſeizes the bones of the 


I'tc ſymptoms continue long, the thorax becomes ſtrait ; a 
dificulty of reſpiration enſues, . as alſo a cough, and an hectic 
ferer ; the abdomen ſwells ; the pulſe grows weak and lan- 
aid ; and the ſymptoms increaſing, at length prove mortal. 
When the child is able to talk before he can make uſe of his 
he is commonly preſumed to have the rickets. 

n the diſorder is taken early, it may be remegied by 
propet bolſters and bandages, ſuited to the parts affected; 
but, when the bones are grown rigid and inflexible, other 
mechanical contrivances, as padding, ftrait-boots, and ſeve- 
nl ſorts of machines or engines, made of paſte-board, whale- 


5 


to their natural ſtraitneſs. 

Call bathing is alſo found of ſervice in the rickets, before the 
temper comes to be too much confirmed. This is beſt 
due during May and June, continuing the child in the wa- 
et two or three ſeconds at each plunge. 

Oben chooſe a liniment of rum and palm-oil ; and others a 


ck, to cover the whole ſpine—— Dry frictions over the 
wide body, with a warm linen cloth before the fire, eſpe- 
willy on the parts affected, are found of ſervice, What is 
alled the oil of ſnails is very famous for the ſame intention: 
d what drops from them, after bruiſing and ſuſpending 
tem in a flanne] bag. With this the limbs and ſpinal bone 
tobe anointed; n 
WDLE, gee the article ENIOMA. e 

IE of hazle, or other wood, js 2 group or cluſter of ſprigs 
out of the ſame root or foot, ©: e 


be rides under a good maſter. See Hoks E. 


Why is faid to ride, when her anchors hold her faſt, ſo that 
, drives not away by the force of the wind or tide. © 
ſaid to ride well, when ſhe is built ſo as not to over- 
zum erſelf in an head. ſea, "ſo as that the waves over-rake her 
* over-waſh her) from ſtem to ſtern. 
P rides acroſs, when ſhe rides with her main-yatds and 
' yards þ ft | 
Me alike, | 
| — to ride apeet, when one end of the yard is 
fp, 


be to ride thwart, when her fide is to the tide— 
Pile betwixt wind and tide, when the wind hath equal 
Wer her one way, and the tide another —If the wind 


Ng wer over her than the tide, ſhe is ſaid to ride 

Ek fd to ride bewſeful, when, in fireſs of wenthör! he 
b deep, that the Sa runs ih at her hawſes. 

pertoiſe, hen ber yards are ftruck down 


k, or when they are down a-port-laſt,” 
"136 Cn. Seb Rad 


* 


: 


ſpirit | 


bone, tin, Ir. are made uſe of to reſtore the diſtorted bones 


paiter of the de minio and oxycroceum applied along the 


ir in the manage To ride ſignifies to learn to rid 
i, in the ſea language, is a term variouſly applied—Thus, 


up to the hounds, and both yards and atms 


U, and the other hangs down: this is alſo ſaid of 
when, in weighing, ſhe is brought directly over her 


4 


RIDEAU®, in fortification, a ſmall elevation of earth, ex- 


tending itſelf lengthways on a plain; ſerving to cover a 
camp, or give an advantage to a poſt, I. 


The word, in its original French, fignifies a curtain or cover, 


formed from the Latin, ride/lum 
ridere. 


Borel derives it from 

A rideau is alſo convenient 'for thoſe who would beſiege a 

place at a near diſtance, and to ſecure the workmen in their 

approaches to the foot of a fortreſs. 

RIDEAVU is ſometimes alſo uſed for a trench, the earth whereof 

is thrown up-on its ſide, to ſerve as a parapet for covering the 

men. 

RIDERS, in a ſhip, are great timbers both in the hold and 

aloft, which are bolted on to other timbers, to ſtrengthen 

them, when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too flightly buil. 

See Tab. Ship. Hg. 2. u. 47. 49. zo. | 

RiDER is alſo uſed for after-clauſes added to bills; whilſt they 
are depending in parliament. 

Out- RIDERS. See the article OuT-riders. 

RIDER rell. See the article RoL r. | 


RIDGE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof or covering 
of an houſe. 


Ridge is particularly uſed for the piece of wood wherein the 
rafters meet, | h ; 
RIDGE-TyLe. See the article TyVIE. 

RIDGES of an horſe's mouth, are wrinkles or riſings of the 

fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 

ſide of the jaw to the other, with interjacent furrows. Sce 

HorsE. 25 | 

It is commonly in the third or fourth ridge that the farriers 

ſtrike with the horn, in order to bleed an horſe, whoſe mouth 

is overheated. | 

RIDGLING, or Ripcet, among farriers, Cc. the male 

any beaſt that has been but half gelt. 

RIDICULE. See LavcuTenr, Risinitity, Cc. 

RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire, whereof there are three; 

viz. the Eaſt- riding, Weſt-riding, and North- riding. 

In indictments in that county, it is neceſlary the town and 

riding be expreſſed, FS 4 

RIDING-CLERK, one of the fix clerks in chancery, who 

in his turn, for one year, keeps the controlment-books of all 
rants that paſs the great ſeal that year. | 

RIENS arrear, in law, a kind: of plea uſed to an action of 

debt upon arrearages of accounts; whereby the defendant 

alleges, that there is nothing in arrear. 

RI ENS paſſe par le fait, nothing paſſes by the deed, is the form 

of an exception taken in ſome caſes to an action. 

Riz ns par. deſcent, nothing by deſcent, is the plea of an heir 

when ſued for his anceſtor's debt, though he had -no lands 

from him by deſcent, nor has aſſets in hand. 

RIER, or, Reerx-counTY, RETRO-ComiITATUs, is uſed in 
our law-· books in oppoſition to epen county. | 252 
This appears to be ſome public place, which the ſheriff 
appoints for the receipt of the king's money after the end 

of the. county-court=—Fleta ſays, it is dies craftinus poſt - 
comitatum. _ 29 f 

RIGADOONS, 'a kind of dance, borrowed originally from 
Provence, performed in figure by a man and a woman 

The rigadoon is gay, merry, Cc. F 
„The word is formed from the French, rigeda, which ſigni- 

ſies the ſame; $79) g 


of 


*RIGEL. See the article REE. 


RIGGING, of @ ſbip, includes her whole cordage; or all 
the ropes belonging to her maſts, yards, &c.—See Tabs 
Ship. fig. 1. © | I] | 
A N. bs faid to be well-Higged; when all Her ropes are of theit 
fit ſize, in proportion to her burden — She is ſaid to be ver- 
rigged, when her fopes are too big for her; which wrongs 
her much in her ſailing; and is apt to make her heel. 
RIGHT; in geometry, ſomething that lies evenly, and with- 
out inclining or bending one way or another, - | 
Thus, à right line is that whoſe ſeveral points all tend the 
fame way Sk N 
In this ſenſe, right ſignifies as much as rait; and ſtands 
oppoſed to curved or crooked. 1 
RicnT angle is that formed by two lines falling perpendicularly 
on one another. l i 0 9 55 
The quantity or meaſure of a Tight angle is a quadrant of a 
circle, or 90.— All right angles therefore are equal. | 
In this ſenſe, the word right ſtands oppoſed to oblique. Ix? 
Ri6HT-angled is underſtood of a figure, when its ſides are at 
right angles, or ſtand perpendicularly one upon another. 
his ſometimes holds in all the angles of the figure, as in 
ſquares and rectangles; ſometimes only in part, as in right» 
angled triangles. ee 
RiGHT cone. See the article Cons. . 
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Rio r- 
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Angle of Rionr aſcenſion. See ANGLE. 


| Ricur, RecTtun, in logics and ethics. 


- | «Buch are, jus proprietatis, a right of property ;. jus poſſſſhenis, 


o71dity is 
RIG .. 2 article REGLET; 
ſtmicks bound together, only ſeparated by beads—It makes a 


RIGOR, in medicine, 


e wheel. 
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KronT-lined angle. See the article ANGLE, | 
Rionr See the article dix E. | 
The word here ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed- to ver/ed. , See 
VERSED: F | 
inns ſphere is that where the Equator cuts the horizon at 
' right angles Or, that wherein the poles are in the horizon, 
and the equator is in the zenith. 5 N 
Such is the poſition of the ſphere with regard to thoſe who 
live directly under the equator—The conſequences hereof 
are, that bh have no latitude, nor elevation of the pole— 
They can ſee nearly both poles of the world ; all the ftars 
riſe, culminate, and ſet, with them; and the fun always 
riſes and deſcends at right angles to their horizon, and makes 
their days and nights equal. >) | X 
In a right ſphere the horizon is a meridian ; and, if the ſphere 
be ſuppoſed to revolve, all the meridians ſucceſſively become 
Horizons, one after another. | 
RicnrT aſcenſion of the ſun, of a ſtar, is that degree of the 
equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, which 
riſes with the ſun or ſtar in a right ſphere. See AsCen- 
sion. | 
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Parallax of . See PARALLAX. 

Rio ur deſcenſion. the article DESCENSILON. \ 

Parallax of Rio Hr deſcenfion. See PARALLAX. 

Rica ſailing is when a voyage is performed on ſome one of 
the four cardinal points. | 
If a ſhip ſail under the meridian, that is, on the north or 
ſouth points, ſhe varies not in longitude at all, but only 

the latitude, and that juſt ſo much as the number of 

degrees ſhe hath run, 5 | | 
If a ſhip fail under the equinoctial, upon the very eaſt or weſt 


ints, ſhe alters not her latitude at all, but only changes the | 


gitude, and that juſt ſo much as the number of degrees 
ſhe has run. | 
If ſhe fail directly eaſt or weſt, under any parallel, ſhe there 
alſo altereth not her latitude, but only the longitude ; yet 
that not according to the number of degrees of the great 
circle ſhe hath ſailed in, as under the equiroQtal, but more 
according as the parallel is remoter from the equinoctial to- 
wards the pole. For the leſs any parallel is, the greater is 
the difference of longitude. 


| is a circle at "right angles to the plane of projection, or 
that which paſſes through the eye. See CIA E, and 
_ PROJECTION, an - 


In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to wrong, erroneous, 
RIGHT, jus, in law, fignifies not only a property, for which 
a writ of right lies, but alſo any title or claim, either by 
virtue of a condition, mortgage, or the like, for which no 
action is given by law, but only an entry. 


na right of poſſeſſion 3 and jus propriectatis & poſſeſſionis, a right 
4; property and poſſeſſion. | "gh 
| is laſt was —7 called jus duplicatum— As, if a man 
be diſſeiſed of an acre of land, the diſſeiſee hath jus proprie- 
tatis ; the _—_— 2 ee, and, if the diſſeiſee re- 
leaſe to the difſeiſor, he hath jus . thay atis & paſſehonis. 
Hereditary Rionr. See the 4 og 9 4 
Pretenſed Rionr. Sce PRETENSED. | 
RicuT 4 ormation. See REFORMATION. 5 
Mrit Rionr. Ses the article Warr. | 
Rien jn-coure. See RECTUS in curia. 
Rio nr diſtillation. See DIS TILLAT ION. 


Nenr the helm, a ſea-phraſe, ordering to keep the helm even 


Vith che middle of the ſhip. /-, 
RIGID marble. See the article MaxnT z. 


RIGIDITY, - among philoſophers, a brittle hardneſs ; or 


that kind of hardneſs ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual 


indentation of ihe component particles. within one another. 


See HakDnEss. 7 2 „ 
ſed to duQility, malleability, &c.. .. 


RIGOL., a kind of muſical inftranient, conliſting of ſeveral 


.  - tolerable harmony, being well ſtruck with a ball at the end 
of a flick. ee n rg 
2 conxulſiwe ſhuddering from ſevere 

cold, an ague-fit, or other diforder. _ _ , | | 
RILL, or RivuLET.. See the article River. 


RIM, in a watch or clock, the circumference, or circular part 


. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


RIAA is alſo uſed for a narrow aperture of a f 
der the fornix, openi 


red. \ - | |; 

The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with prickles, 0. 

cularly called the urc hin- lite rind. 8 parti. 

RIN p is alſo uſed for the inner bark of tree, , 
 foft, whitifh, juicy ſubſtance, adhering imm ein ,* th 


Rionr circle, in the ſtereographical- projection of the ſphere; |. 


{ Matter of antient Rinos—There were ſome of one linget 


l 


T 
| 
| 
, 
y 
, 
d 


the third ventricle-of the brain. '3 Glled a 
RIME, in poetry. See the article Ryyme, 
RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be cut 


Grafting in the Rixd, See EnGRAFTiING. | 
RING, annulus, a little moveable, put on the finger Glier 
5 


Origin of RinGs—Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap. 1. obſerves, tut 


| firſt race, to have firſt introduced the ring, to ſeal bis lett 
and other acts withal— The Greeks, Pliny thinks, kney u. 


| hs 2 the ſtrings knotted. | 


before 12 there Pliny cannot learn which & 


within the iron, as appears from Artemidorus, -bb. ll, © 


one in his third conſulate, which was in the year of 


| * ſometimes was in rehevo, and ſometimes i dt. 
| The 

Jeremy, chap. XxIi. it appears that the e 
to be adorhed with ſtones, and while the rig ® 


added, they wore them altogether on the left band; 


++ - 


on the right, 


on the ſecond or index ; then on the little 


4 ; . 
: n 
R I g N 


into the infundlbulun 


of, « 


wood the 
Through this it is that the fap, in the modern 

vegetation, is ſuppoſed to return from the extremit of 
branches to the root: the veſlels hereof are by "ry the 
ſuppoſed to do the office of arteries ; wh al 


calls them arterial veſſels. wp Mr, Bradley 


way of ceremony, or of ornament. 

he biſhop's ring, makes a part of the pontifica].; 
and is eſteemed a pledge of the ſpititual marriage hen? 
= biſhop and bis church. | 

he epiſcopal ring is of a very antient ſtanding 
council of "Toledo, held in 633. IE, 
condemned by one council, and found atterwargs innoce 
by a ſecond, ſhall be reftored, by giving him the „ 
ſta, r. "uy 
From biſhops, the cuſtom of the ring has paſſed to ca, 
aw, a are to pay a very great ſum, pro jure ani wn 

nalitii. | ; 


we are in the dark as to the perſon who firſt invented, 
wore the ring; for that what is ſaid of P 1 al 
of Midas's ring, are fables. The firſt people among whun 
we find the ring in uſe, are the Hebrews, Gen xawi 
where Judab, Jacob's ſon, gives Tamar his ring ot bg, 
as a pledge of his promiſe : but the ring appears to have} 
in uſe at the ſame time among the Egyptians, from Gen. 1 
where Pharaoh puts his ring upon Joſeph's hand as a mut d 
the power he gave him. And in the firſt book of Kin 
chap. = Jezebel ſeals the warrant ſhe ſent for the kilns 
of Naboth with the king's ring. | 
The antient Chaldeans, Babylonians, Perſians, and Gree 
had likewiſe the uſe of the ring; as appears from lev 
paſſages in Scripture, and from Quintus Curtius, wh 
tells us, that Alexander ſealed the letters he wrote int 
Europe, wich his own ſeal ; and thoſe in Ala wit l. 
rius's ring. ; 


The Perſians will have Guiamſchild the fourth king d ü 


thing of the ring in the time of the Trojan war: the 
he gives is, that we find no mention thereof in Homer, | 
that when letters, c. were to be ſent away, they wereti 


Sabines had rings in Romulus's time; and it is tothe 
probably, the practice firſt came from the Greeks; and 
them that it paſſed to the Romans, though it was ſomes 


kings of Rome firſt adopted it; but there are no ſigns 
in any of their ſtatues, before thoſe of Numa, and den 
Tullus. He adds, that it was alſo in uſe among the anos 
Gauls and Britons. 


tal, and others of a mixture, or of two. For the mu 
filver were frequently gilt; or at leaſt the gold part wn 


| The Romans were contented with iron rugs #* 
time ; and Pliny aſſures us, that Marius ficlt wore 3 


NTT 


650. Sometimes the ring wis iron, and ide ſeal g 
ſometimes it was hollow, and ſometimes, ſolid; 1" 
the. tone was engraven, and ſometimes plain; 1 


laſt were called gemmæ efype ; the former gone 
tura prominenie, | n 


manner of wearing the RANG has been vas f 
their right hand. Among the Romans, before 


on the metal itſelf, every one wore them 4t 
what hand and finger he liſted— When ſtones drs 


would have been held an exce re foppery: to hare fe 


Pliny ſays; they were at firſt worn on the fourth ſingh 


| g 0 
ting the middle 06” 1 
wore them altogether on the fourth finger of 


laſt on all the fingers, excep 


- 1 


1 


, : that having found from anatomy, that this 
9 A * nerve that went {ſtrait to the heart, they 
4 it the moſt honourable, by reaſon of this commu- 
won with that noble part—Pliny ſays, the Gauls and 
—_— Britons wore the ring on the middle finger. 
| 11 they only wore a ſingle ring, then one on each fin- 
* and at length ſeveral on each finger. Martial, lib. xi. 
2 60. At laſt one on each joint of each finger. Ariſtoph. 
me Kc. Their foppery at length went to that pitch, 
"rey had theit weekly * Juvenal. Ni VII. ſpeaks. 
res; as alſo of winter and ſummer rings. 
Af = hy Lampridius, cap. 32. obſerves, that Helio- 
carried the point fartheſt, who never wore the ſame 
. ſame ſhoe, twice. 
M, ; 28 alſo worn in the noſe, as pendants in the ears. 
2 boli has an expreſs treatiſe, de annulis narium, of rings 
7100 noſtrils. St. Auguſtine aſſures us, it was in hi; time the 
n of the Moors; and Pietro della Valle obſerves the 
fame of the modern Orientals. | | 


deen worn Several Eaſt India travellers affirm, that the na- 
tres now commonly wear them on their noſe, lips, cheeks, 
and chin. Ramuſio tells us, that the ladies of Narſingua in 
the Levant, and Diodorus Siculus, 4b. 3. that thoſe of 
Ethiopia, uſed to adorn their lips with iron rings. 

As to the ears, the cuſtom ſtill obtains of wearing rings 
therein, both by men and women, almoſt all over the 


_— particularly the Guzzerattes, have worn rings 
on their feet—And- when Peter Alvarez had his firſt audience 
of the king of Calicut, he found him all covered with ſtones 
ſet in rings, having bracelets and rings both on the hands and 
fingers, and even on the feet and toes. Louis Bartome re- 
preſents a king of Pegu as ſtill more extravagant, having rings 
ſet with precious ſtones on every toe. | 

Rings— The antients had three different kinds; the 
ſerved to diſtinguiſh conditions or quality. Pliny aſſures 
us, that the ſenators at firſt were not allowed to wear the 
gold ring, unleſs they had been embaſſadors at ſome foreign 
court, Nor was it even allowed them to wear the gold ring 
which was given them in public, except on public occaſions, 
A other times they wore an iron one. And thoſe who had 
a triumph obſerved the ſame rules. 

At the ſenators and knights were allowed the com- 
mon uſe of the gold ring; but Acron on Horace, lib. ii. ſat. 
vi, obſerves, k 

by the prætor. | l 
In after-days the gold ring became the badge of the knights, 
the people wearing filver rings, and the ſlaves iron ones. 
Thouph the gold ring was ſometimes alſo allowed the 

ple, and Severus granted it to his common ſoldiers. Au- 
pultus allowed it the liberti or freedmen ; and though Nero 
made a regulation to the contrary, yet it was ſoon ſet 


A fecond kind of ringt were the annulf ſponſalitii, wedding» 


the Hebrews, on the authority of a text in Exodus xxxy. 
Leo of Modena, howeyer, maintains, that the antient 
Hebrews did not uſe any nuptial ring. Selden, in his Uxor 
Ebraica, lib. ii, chap, xiv. owns, that they gave a ring in the 
marriage, but that it was only in lieu of a piece of money of 
the ſame value which had uſed to have been given before 
The Greeks and Romans did the ſame, and from them the 
Chriſtians took it up very Early, as appeats from Tertullian, 
ad in ſome antient liturgies, where we find the form of 
dlefling the nu tial- ring. n "9 

The third kind of rings were thoſe uſed as ſeals, called cero- 
ra or'cirographi ; an account whereof. ſee under the ar- 

EAL, . f 


licht biſhop of Saliſbury, in his conſtitutlons, anzo 1217. 
the putting of ub rings, ot any the like matter, on 
vonens fingers, in order to the debauching them more 
al; and he inſinuates the reaſon of his prohibition, that 
there were ſome people weak enough to believe, that what 
d thus done in jeſt was a real marriage. 
Breveil in bis antiquities of Paris, ſays, it was an antient 
do uſe a r- ring in the nuptials of ſuch as had bad 
= it together before theit marriage. 
ue, in my — The ring of Saturn is a thin, luminous 


ba oopaliing the body of that planet, but without 
me It, * 


Kovery hereof is Owing to M. Huygens, who, after 
bunt gb vation of Se perceived two Jucid 'points 
10. wing dee how the body in a right line. * 
ne, u in ſubſequent obſeryations he always found the 
with , 2 arapce, he concluded that Saturn was encompaſſed 
ha of fry ring and accordingly produced his new 

urn in 1 5 8 5 : do = 0 | : | . 7 
um of the ring 5 inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 
ugle of 23 39'—lt ſometimes appears oval, and, ac- 


In effect, there is no part of the body where rings have not | 


y could not do it unleſs it were given them 


rigs, Some carry the origin of this cuſtom as far back as | 


'R10O0 


cording to Campani, its greateſt diameter is double its leaſt, 
See SATURN. 
RinG is alſo the name of an inftrument uſed in navigation for 
taking the altitudes of the ſun, Ce. 
It is uſually of braſs, about g inches diameter, ſuſpended by 
a little ſwivel, 45* from the point whereof is a perforation, 
which is the centre of a quadrant of 999 divided in the inner 
concave ſurface. | 
To uſe it, they hold it up by the ſwivel, and turn it to the 
ſun, till the ſun-beams, falling through the hole, make a ſpot 
among the degrees, which marks the altitude required. 
This inſtrument is preferred to the aſtrolabe by reaſon the di- 
viſions are here larger than on the aſtrolabe. 7 


BELL. | 

Baſe RinG. See the article Base. : 

RinG- Bone, among farriers, &c. an hard callous ſubſtance, ' 
growing in the hollow circle of the little paſtern of an horſe, 
above the coronet. 

It ſometimes goes quite round, like a ring, whence its name 

ſometimes it is hereditary, derived from the ſtallion or mare 
but it oftener comes by accident, as from a ſtrain, a blow of 

an horſe, &c. 

Corniche Rix. See the article Coxnicus, 

RinG-dtal, is a kind of dial, uſually ſmall and portable, con- 
liſting of a braſs ring or rim, ſeldom exceeding two inches in 
diameter, and one third of an inch in breadth. | 
In a point of this rim there is an hole, through which the ſun- 
beams being received, make a lucid ſpeck on the concavity 
of the oppolite ſemicircle, which gives the hour of the day 
in the diviſions marked therein. 

But it only holds good about the times of the equinox To 
have the dial perform throughout the whole year, the hole is 
made moveable, and the figns of the zodiac, or the days of 
the month, are marked on the convex fide of the ring, by 
means whereof the dial is reQified for the time. 
To uſe it put the moveable hole to the day of the month, 
or the degree of the zodiac the ſun is in; then ſuſpending 
it by the little ring, turn it towards the ſun, till his rays, 
1 point out the hour among the diviſions on the 
inſide. | 

Univerſal or aftrondmical RixG-dial, is a ring-dial which ſerves 
to find the hour of the day in any part of the earth ; whereas 
the former is confined to a certain latitude—lts figure ſee re- 

reſented in Table Dialling, fig. 7 

t conſiſts of two rings, or flat circles, from two to ſix inches 
in diameter, and their breadth, &c. proportionable—The 
outward ring A repreſents the meridian of any place you are 
at, and contains two diviſions of go? each, diametrically 

oppoſite to one another, ſerving the one from the equa- 

tor to the north, the other to the ſouth pole—— The inner 
ring repreſents the equator, and turns exactly within the 
outer, by means of two pivots in each ring at the hour 
of 12. | . 
Acroſs the two circles goes a thin reglet or bridge, with a 
curſor C, that flides along the middle of the bridge, Iti the 
curſor is a little hole for the ſun to ſhine through. . 
The middle of this bridge is conceived as the axis of the world, 
and the extremities as the poles; and on the one fide are 
drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and on the other the days of 
the month. On the edge of the meridian flides a piece, to 
which is fitted a ring to ſuſpend the inſtrument by. & 

Uſe 4 the univerſal Rix d- dia Place the line à (on the middle 

the ſliding piece) over the degree of latitude of the pl: 
(e. gr. 5 10 for London); put the line which crofles the hole 
of He curſor to the 1 7 of the ſign, or day of the month. 
0 


n the inſtrument ſo as that the two rings be at right angles 
8 other, and ſuſpend it by the ring H 1. 0 
the dial, repreſented by the middle of the bridge, may be pa- 
rallel to the axis of the world, Then turn the flat fide of the 
bridge towards the ſun, ſo as bis rays ſtriking through the 
little hole in the middle of the curſor, fall exactly on a line 

drawn round the middle of the concaye ſurface of the inner 
ting; in which caſe the btight ſpot ſhews the hour of the 
day in the ſaid concave ſurface of the ring. : * 
ate, The hour of 12 is not ſhewn by this dial, by reaſon 

the outer circle, being then in the plane of the meridian, 


hinders the ſun's rays from falling on the inner; nor will 


this dial ſhew the hour when the ſun is in the equinoctlal, 
by reaſon his rays then fall parallel to the plane of the inher 


circle. 


Fairy RING. 2 IR N * Fav. IR 5 
anne. ee cles DATE nos 
Reinforced Rino. 1 ReixeorceDd, 
Truunin RING. 2 FRUNNION. ag 

ING, F , | \ > 1 * | 
RinG-worm, in medicine. See the atticle SH RTIooo. 
RIOT, in law, the forcible doing of an unlawful thing, of a 


private nature, by three or more perſons aſſembled together 
for that purpoſe. SY) . 


RI No is alſo uſed for the ſound or tone of a bell. See 


„that the axis of 


RI MO walt, among hunters, A round walk. See Hour - 
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- RIPENING. See MATURATION. 


" + , in his brightneſs; which happens about 20 days after the 


RI T 
15 75 4 a 


The word is. formed from the Latin, riota, of arietare, to 
run at each other as rams do, Though, from an antient 
Gavliſh verſion of the Bible, quoted by Skinner, riot ſhould 
rather ſeem originally td ſignify luxury and exceſs; whence 
_ our law riot might proceed; in regard theſe are frequenily 
attended with quarrels. ; 
For the difference between a riot, rout, and unlawful aſſem- 
" bly.. See Rour, and UxLAwrur Am. 
Kitchen gives us the following caſes of riots ; viz.—The 


breach of incloſures, banks, conduits, parks, pounds, barns, | 


the burning of Racks of corn, &c. Lambard adds, the 

beating a man, and entering on a poſſeſſion forcibly. 

By a late act of parliament, made on occaſion of the fre- 
| t pulling down of mecting-houſes, &c. by mobs, or 
" riotous aſſemblies, about the time of the rebellion in 1715. 

2 vit was made felony, if the rioters did not diſperſe after 

reading a tion made for that purpoſe.” : 


RIPENERS, in medicine, a fort of topical remedies, called | 


© allo drawers, digeſirves, maturantia, ſuppuratives, &c. 


RISIBILITY, the faculty of laughter. See LaucninG. 
Rifability is commonly ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to man 3 
© as being the only creature capable of judging what is ridi- 


culous. 

Some philoſophers. go ſo far as to aſſert, that the degree of 
1 is always ſeen in that of laughter; fools always either 

" have too little or too much of it. IL 

_ Authors do not agree as to the peculiar mechaniſm in man, 

_ whereby, laughter is raiſed—lt is uſually attributed to the 

communication between the plexus nervoſus ; and the dia- 

phragmatic nerves. 0 8 

RISING, in aſtronomy, the appearance of the ſun, a ſtar, or 

other luminary, above the horizon, which before was hid be- 

neath it. | | 

By reaſon of the reſraction of the atmoſphere, the heavenly 

bodies always riſe before their time; i. e. they are ſeen above 
the horizon, while they really are below it. ; 

There are three poetical kinds of riſeng of the ſtars—The 
- coſmical RisinG, when a ſtar riſes at the ſame time that 

; ſun ſets. | | 2 

Heliacal, ſolar, or apparent RIs NG, is when the ſtar emerges 

out of the ſun's rays near the horizon, and is no longer hid 


conjunction of ſuch ſtar with the ſun ; more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the ſtar, its diſtance, c. 
Heſiod long ago obſerved, that Sirius was hid 40 days; viz. 

20 days before his co/mical riſing, and 20 aſter—Some na- 

tions of America, and among others the ſavages of Cayenna, 

F- their civil year by the courſe of Sirius; beginning it 

Wich the heliacal riſing of that ſtar. . 

2 ee riſing, &c. of the ſun and flars by the glabe ; ſee 


*. BE. 14 f * 4 + Yoo 
RISK, or Risqye, the hazard or chance of a loſs, damage, 
ee | | 


at 73/k run in letting goods go upon credit to 
Pest lords, wives not authorized by their buſbands, and 
© young people not yet arrived at the age of majority. 
inner derives word from the Spaniſh, riſes, fleep : 
' "Covarruvias, from rige. In the barbarous Greek, they 
day, Saat, for periclitor, 1 hazard; and j1C1tor, for lot 
or chance which words, as well as ri/qze, Skinner thinks, 
may be deduced from pte, for ch Tow xuBoy, I caſt 
8 the dye. | 8 


: 


* 
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- uſual to inſure them. & $5), HE PONIT 
The riſk of merchandizes commences from the time they 
©" are carried aboard -In matters of infurance, it is a maxim, 
_ that all is never to be riſted on one bottom, or in the "fame 
veel; to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with diſcretion 
in the ſigning of policies, and not hazard too much on each 
vellel; there 

© From one. | | | N. 

1808, laughter. See the article LAudHT ER. 


- 
. 


[80s Sardenizs, Sardonian laughter, is 'a forced, ſpiteful 

er ; or a laughter that does not go beyond the teeth. 

The phraſe is by ſome faid to be fou on this, that in 
'. Sardinia there is a venomous plant, which occaſions ſuch a 
©" contraction of the muſcles of the face in perſons it kills, 


- ” 4 


"that they ſerm to die laughing in this manner. 


Town all trim,” 


RITE, Rrrus, in ſchool-divinity; denotes.the particular man- 1 | | | E. 
| the difſolation of the ſnow on the mountains Aa 
_ the Volga 


ner or form of celebrating or performing the religious cere- 
monies, which obtains in this or that place. Zig 


The Eaſtern people, Armenians, Ec. celebrate divine fer- | 
dern world follow 


_ vice according to the Greek rite The We 


de Latin rite; or that of the Roman church. ect 
Tube Engliſh obſerve the rite of the chutch of England, pre- 


RITORNELLO, or Reyagr, in muſic, 
ſong, or a repetition of the firſt or other y 
A end 2 ſtanza or couplet. 
e word is Italian, and fignifics properly 
a ſhort repetiticn, ſuch as that of * * rar, 
words of à ſong ; eſpecially when the repe ot the li 
after a voice, by ove or more inſtruments 
But cuſtom has extended the uſe of the word to 
nies, played before the voices begin, and which 
of prelude or introduction to what follows, 
In the partitions or ſcore of the Italian muſic we | 
find the ritornello's ſignified by the words | Jus dae 
that the organ, ſpinet, or the like, "4 to fhe 
voice has been ſinging. | | 
RITUAL, RiTvaLs, a church: book, direQing the 
and manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved 
divine ſervice, in a particular church, dioccſe 
der, or the like, offs . a 
The antient heathens had, likewiſe, their - 
libri ; whereof thoſe of the Hetrutians we 
Theſe books contained the rites and cere 
ſerved in the building a city, in the conſecratin 
an altar, in ſacrificing, and deifying, in divid 
tribes, centuries, and in . 
monies. - | 
There are ſeveral paſſages ih Cato's books, d+ v4 ,, 9: 
which may give us ſome idea of the ritua * 
RIVAGE, Rivacivn, a toll antiently paid to the king 
ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats or. veſſels therein © 2 
RIVAL, RiyaLts, a term of relation, | 
who have the ſame pretenſion. 
It is properly uſed for a competitor in love; and figurative 


The lawyers derive the word from 


RIVER, flint, ot flumen, in geography, a ſtream or cures 


fuvius, and flumen ; and by the French, fleuve—betwea il 
which the difference is only as to greater and lefs. 


mouth, e 48 
Others, none but thoſe which empty themſelves immetutly 


| | | . -. | places; as in the long ridges in Africa, India, Sumatrz, & 
Jo prevent any riſt in invoices of merchandizes by ſea, it is 


all flowing into it, | before. it reach the Caſpian: and 6 
Danube receives as max. 
| Pliny, indeed, and Cardan, fay, that the Nile recent 
- none; but the later trayellers inta the Abyflina alſure wi 

$US canimes is a kind of laughter wherein the lips are con- : N 5k RO” 
* K | Wo: o 72 The Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Boryſthenes, E ariſe | 
; pinally from. ſprings in the mountains; N 


being more to be expected from ſeveral than 


Phenomena and variations of Riv ERgs—Rivers at found 5 
ject to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the je 
Cc. from frequent rains, and melted ſnow— Thus . 
and Chili many of the'rivers are almoſt inſenſible in theo 


| bare, (o as ſcarce. to allow 8 e to the JPY 
I 5 alſo the Nile, Ganges, Indus, G. are fel 
ſo inc 
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the burden 

erles of the by 
an echo r or 
tition is made 


all ſym 
ſerve by Way 


are to repeat wht the 


in celebrat 
religious or 


itual, or yi 

re much f 
monies to be oh. 
8 4 * or 
A iding the cur; 
in all their aten en 


{s of the antiens, 


applied to two perſons 


for an antagoniſt in any other purſuit—The intrigues of ch. 
medies and romances uſually turn on the jealouſics of jj! 
who diſpute for the ſame miſtreſs. _ Cake hh 
Latin, ri 

quod ab codem rivo aquam. Wer LIT ny 
Donatus ſuppoſes it to have been formed hence, that beat 
— to drink at the ſame brook, or ſountain, frequent 
quarrel. K. : 

Czlius ſays, that rivales were originally fuch whoſe fell 
were parted by a brook or rivulet ; the courſe wherect te. 
ing liable to be varied ſeveral ways, occaſioned frequent di 
putes and law-ſuits: 


of freſh water, flowing in a bed or chanel, from a ſource d 
ſpring, into the ſea: * 

If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall xc. 
ſels, loaden ; it is properly called in Engliſh, by the dm. 
nutive, rivulet or brook ; by the Latins, rivus ; and by the 
French, ' riviere—lf it will only bear ſuch veſſels, the Lain 
call it amnis—If it be conſiderable enough to carry lager 
veſſels, it is called by the general name river; by the Lam, 


Some will have none to be properly rivers, except th 
which bear the ſame name from their ſource to thet 


* 


into the ſea ; and not into any other river. 
Rivulets have their riſe, ſometimes, from great rains, « 
great quantities of thawed ſnow ; , eſpecially in mountanou 


but the generality of rivulets. ariſe from ſprings. 

Rivers themſelves all ariſe either from the confluence of 
veral #rvulets, or from lakes: nor is there any great 87 
ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, &c, known to flow from a ing 


Tre Vo 2, e. gr. conſifts of above two hundred r79u 


the contrary. 


and the lle, . 


olga, the great river of St. Laurence, Ce. from Jaks. 


time, and'only flow-by day, as being then au ui 


| . S919 T | ſo 1 
abounds in water in May and, June, 
cover the fand - banks, t. l the * of the er 
age. to the | 
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A that either in Fl p 
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break out again in other places, like new 

Thus the Niger, which ſome coſmographers derive 
* chanel from the Nile, becauſe it ſwells at 
with the Nile, . any 2 apparent 
s ſwelling; the Niger itſelf, meeting the mountains 
72 - hidden under . as and riſes again on the 
de of thoſe mountains. Thus alſo the Tygris is 
mountain Taurus, G. La | 
Ariſtotle, and the poets, mention ſeveral ſuch rivers about 
a Alpheus, a river of Arcadia, is particularly famed. 
— being ſwallowed up in the ground, is ſuppoſed, by 
* authors, to continue its progreſs under earth, and 
the bottom of the ſea, into Sicily ; where, breaking up 
Syracuſe, it forms the river Arethuſa. The great reaſon 
ret Hr was, that, every fifth ſummer, the river Are- 


* themſelves under-ground 
= Xe 


ion of the Olympic games in Achaia, when the 

of victims was uſed to be caſt into the Alpheus. 
dome rivers empty themſelves into the ſea by one mouth, 
ſeveral Thus, the Danube opens into the 
ine lea by ſeven mouths ; the Nile by ſeven; and the 


Volga by at leaſt ſeventy. — The cauſe of this variety of 
ac, todo attributes principally to banks of ſand, &c. 


whereby the chanel is divided into ſeveral branches. — Indeed, 
the antients tl us, that the Nile formerly only emptied itſelf 
it one mouth, called the o/trum Canopicum; and add, that the 
ather fix are adventitious, or artificial. 


tion, Varenius endeavours to prove to be all artificial, and 
dug by men.—His reaſons are, that, when a new ſpring breaks 


iacent land; ſo that the people have been neceſſitated 
—5 — to ſecure their grounds; and that a great 
number of chanels of rivers are certainly known, from hiſtory, 
to have been dug by men, &c. bs 
ks tothe queſtion, whether thoſe rivers which run into 
others; have made themſelves that way by their own motion, 
& have been turned thither in canals cut by men? he takes 
de latter to be the more probable; and concludes the ſame 
of the arms; or branches, of rivers, and of the turns whereby 
idands are formed in the Tanais, Volga, Cc. 
To the queſtion, why we have no ſalt rivers, when there are 
b many falt ſprings ? he anſwers, that it is becauſe men, hav- 
ag no occaſion for ſalt- water, have not dug chanels to con- 
Ache water of ſalt ſprings ; ſalt being procureable at leſs 


The water of moſt rivers carries with it particles of metals, 


e minerals, ſands, or oily: and fat bodies, Cc. — Thus, ſome 
1 rivers bring ſands intermixed with grains of gold; of which 
e Lum, tind is, 1%, A river in Japon. „Another in the iſland 
en al Lequeo, near Javon. 35, A rivulet in Africa, called Arroe, 


raking out of the roots of the mountains of the Moon, 
wherein there are gold- mines. 4, A river in Guiney, where 
tie ſeparate the gold-duſt from the ſand, and ſell it 
to the Ex , who'traffick thither for that very purpoſe. 
J In ſome rivulets near the city of Mexico, there are grains 
«pold taken up, eſpecially after rain; which is alſo to be un- 
irſtood of all the other rivers, none of which yield any thing 
enſderable, except in rainy ſeaſons. 69, In Peru, Sumatra, 
Ula, Hiſpaniola, and Guiana. Laſtly, there are ſeveral 


ence of "the ſediment of whoſe waters gold is drawn, though there 
preat 007 ® 10 grains conſpicuous therein. Add to this, that the 
or a (ny in many places, affords a golden mud. 


A to rivers that . grains or particles of ſilver, iron, cop- 
I, lead, Cc. we find no mention of them in authors; 

doubtleſs, there are great numbers of each; and 
Ruf of the medicinal effects of mineral waters, are, doubt- 


in the middle of 


- thuſa, in Sicily, caſt up the dung of cattle about the time of 
therein; which, gradually increaſing, form iſlands, | 


Thechanels of rivers, except ſuch as were formed at the crea- |. 


forth, the water does not make itſelf a chanel, but ſpreads over | 


brooks in the countries about the Alps, eſpecially Tirol, out | 


The antient Greeks, '&c, were miſtaken as to the cauſe of 
this inundation, nobody, in thoſe days, having travelled up 
to the ſource of the river; but the modern Engliſh and Por- 
tugueſe traders into Congo, Angola, Monomotapa; &c. have 
let us into the ſecret.— From them we learn, that the ſprings 
or ſource, of the Nile, is in a large lake called Zaire, round 
which are a great number of huge mountains, called the 
mountains of the Moon. Now, as theſe lie in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, their winter will be at the time of our ſummer: 
but, by reaſon of their nearneſs to the equator (being only 
10* diſtant from it), they never feel any notable cold: hence 
it is, that, inſtead of ſnow, in the winter, they have rain 


noon. effect, the tops of theſe mountains are always 
covered with clouds; and the rains are, at the proper ſeaſon, 
almoſt continual. Hence torrents are conſtantly guſhing 
down from the mountains, all ending in the lake of Zaire; 
whence they flow into the chanel of the Nile, and other 
rivers ariſing from the ſame lake; as the Cuamar, the Zaire, 
Sc. and hence the inundation of the Nile. J 
The other rivers, which have any notable ſtated inundations, 
are, the Niger, or Gambia, which overflows at the ſame time 
with the Nile. Leo Africanus ſays, it begins on the 15th 
day of June, increaſes for forty days, and decreuſes as long.— 
The Zaire, a river of Congo, proceeding ſrom the ſame lake 
with the Nile, and therefore affected in the fame manner: 
the Rio de la Plata, in Braſil, which, Maffeus obſerves, over- 
flows at the ſame time with the Nile: the Ganges: and the 
Indus: both which laſt overflow in June, July, and Auguſt 
at which times the natives ſave great quantities of the water 
in ponds, to ſerve them the reſt of the year: ſeveral riverf 
| flowing out of the lake Chiamay into the bay of Bengal, which 
overflow in September, October, and November: theſe all 
bring a very great fertility with them to the grouhd: the 
river Macoa, in Camboia; the river Parana, or Paranguaſa, 
which ſome will have to be the ſame with the Silver river z 
ſeyeral rivers in Coromandelia, a part of India, which over- 
flow in the rainy months, from the great quantity of water 
iſſuing from the mountain Gatis ; 2 which over- 
flows Meſopotamia' certain days in the year; and, laſtly, the 
river Sus, in Numidia, 
| The rivers moſt celebrated for their length, breadth, ſwiſt- 
neſs of current, &c. are. The Nile, which runs almoft in a 
ſtrait courſe 2520 geographical miles; - the Niger, which 
runs 240d miles; the * 1200 miles; the Ob, 1600 
miles; the Jeniſcea, in Aſia, about the ſame length with the 
Ob ;- the river Orellana, in America, 60 miles broad at its 
mouth, and 5000 miles long; the Rio de la Plata, 80 miles 
broad at the mouth; the Omarannan, another river of Braſil; 
and the great river of St. Laurence, near 2500 miles long. 
RIVER, in phyſics, denotes a ſtream of water runnin its 
own gravity, in a chanel open above.— Such as AE, ab, 
Hydreftatics, fig. 24. See alſo Wave. 


oo 


deavour to bring the motion and flux of rivers to preciſe laws; 
and, with this view, they have applied geometry and mecha- 
nics thereto; ſo that the doctrine of rivers is become a part 
of the new philoſophy. . 
The\ltalian authors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves herein, and 
it is chiefly to them we are indebted for the improvement; 
particularly S. Guglielmini, who, in his treatiſe Della Natura 
de Fiumi, has abundance of new obſervations and diſcoveries 
relating thereto. OP i 4" 
Rivers, he obſerves, uſually have their ſources in mountains, 
or elevations of ground ; and it is in their deſcent from theſe 
that they acquire the velocity, or acceleration, which maintains 
their future current. In 8 as they advance farther, 
this velocity diminiſhes, by reaſon of the continual friction 
of the water againſt the bottom and ſides of the chanel, of the 
various obſtacles they meet withal in their progreſs, and of 
their arriving, at length, in plains, where the deſcent is leſs 3 
and their inclination to the horizon, of conſequence, 
| — Thus the Reno, a river of Italy, which gave 


n, in 
to have ſcarce a deſcent of 52 ſeconds. 


ſtacles, ſo that the current becomes horizontal, there 
will then nothing remain to propagate the motion, and 
continue the ſtream, but the depth, or the perpendicular preſ- 
ſure, of the water, which is always proportional to the depth. 
And, happily for us, this reſource increaſes, as the occa- 
ſion for it increaſes ; for, in proportion as the water loſes of 


depth. ä : . 
The upper 83 water of a river, and thoſe at a di- 
ſtance from the banks, may continue to flow, from the ſingle 
.cauſe, or principle, of declivity, how ſmall foever it be; for, 
not being detained by any obſtacle, the minuteſt difference of 
level will have its 3 but the lower parts, which roll 
along the bottom, will ſcarce be ſenſible of ſo ſmall a decli- 
vity ; and will only have what motion they receive from the 
prefſion of the ſuperincumbent waters. ©. 


Wile fe .. ung to particles of theſe kinds. 
| aſure u. *mult not here omit a water in Germany, which is ordi- 
AS fly ſuppoſed to c iron into copper. The truth is, 
e. wile * 1 no real converſion of the metal; all that is done is, 
de Nilt « the cuprine and vitriolic particles in the water corrode 
om Jake en; and, detaching parts thereof by means of the motion | 
e found þ >. "ater, coppery particles ſucceed in their room. 
the Jer — this variety in che mixture of river- water reſult va- 
e ee ebe groinies, arent colours 
TL. wor e 
75 me Fivers, at certain ſeaſoris of the year, ſwell ſo as to 
Aae Fe heir banks, and drown the neighbouring lands.— 
une, ide moſt eminent is the Nile, which riſes ſo as to 
of hee, except! che hills. The inundation begins | 
Joaden Mike 75th day of June, and increaſes for the ſpace of 
freq Gy, and decreaſes for as many; during which period, 
1 10 TC ͤ are aff built on bills, appear as Ji 
my be inundations Egypt owes alt its fei ; the heavens| 
4 * —— rat leaſt none in any reſpect con 
ence, 2s the intandation is or 1 Egypt, 
134. CAR. . 


. 


10 B b 


every Gays at leaſt two hours before, and two hours after 


Laws of the motion — Rivers.—The modern philoſophers en- 
e 


ſome meaſure, to theſe ſpeculations, is found, near its | 
If the acquired velocity be quite ſpent, through the many ob- 


the velocity acquired by the deſcent, it riſes and augments in 


. 
* i ** 


Xe. ee eee le. dated, 4 
- 


— 
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* 


4 
* 


49 


—_ * - diſtant from the banks, goes on with the leſs interruption ; 
=_ beſide, that a greater quantity of water, moving with a | 


by means of the velocity acquired in its deſcent, or by the 
prefure of its depth, ſet 


in virtue of its % , | 
© Rivers, . almoſt always make their 


Wir, the water, in conſequence hereof, falling wi 
tte ſoll, and, carrying them lower 


and conſequently rakes with the leſs force 
according to the quality of the ſoil, clay and chalk reſiſting 


force, as, by the 
nual tendency to render them 


dl its , and, conſequently, of its force and preſſure: this it 
continues to do till there is an equilibrium between the force 
of the water, and the reſiſtence 
- will remain without farther mutation. And it is evident from | 
experience, that theſe equilibriums are all real; inaſmuch as 
- we find, that rivers only dig and widen to a certain pitch. 


ſions, happen. 5 
raiſe their bed, by letting part of the heterogeneous matters 
contained in them, fall to the bottom: they 


ness of the motion, to form new i 


Aud are differently combined, according to the circumſtances; 
wWhence it is very difficult judging of the reſult. Yet muſt 


«ſures can be taken about 77vers, e 


© now that its waters were left to themſelves, that it raiſed its 
bed a great height, by t | 
became much higher than the Po in its utmoſt accretions, 


' Alte river may be received into a 


* 
1 
5 i 
„ * 
bdbence, 
* 
mo 
o 
* 
7 


in the fame proportion as 
_ the Ferrareſe branch, and that of Panaro, without any in- 
e And the ſame may be con- 
cl 


* 
> A 


3 


that direction, and obli 
favourable bed towards | 
"The union of two. 75vers into one, makes the whole flow the 


© ſwifterz by reaſon; in lieu of the friction of four ſhores, they 


of * 
ſeem to have 


P 
it frequently happens, 
P 
the advantage of being preſſed with half the of the 
river; and of being free, at the ſame time, from the friction 


bottom. 
the water of a river, almoſt horizontal, flows 


an obſtacle perpendicular thereto; 
immediately againſt ſuch obſtacle, 
it runs in virtue of its fall; or, if it top a little while firſt, 


own beds. If the bottom have originally been a large decli- 
a great 
deal of force, will have ſwept away the moſt elevated parts of 

45 why 9 Gm, Wil gradually rinder 
the bottom horizontal ; where the ftream is ſwiſteſt, there 
eas and, conſequently, there the 

teſt cavity will be . | 

The water, having made its bed horizontal, becomes ſo itſelf, 


till at length that force becomes only equal to the reſiſtance of 
the bottom. The bottom is now arrived at a ſtate of per- 
, at leaſt for a conſiderable time; and the longer, 


longer than ſand or mud. - | 

On che other hand, the water is continually gnawing and 
eating off the brims of its chanel, and this with the more 
direQion of its ſtream, it impinges more 
againſt them. By this means, it has a conti- 
parallel to its own courſe; and 
when it has arrived as near that as ble, it ceaſes to have 
any effect that way. At the ſame time that it has thus recti- 
fied its , it has inlarged its own bed; that is, it has loſt 


its banks, upon which they 


The very reverſe of all theſe things does alſo, on ſome occa- 
; — Rivers, whoſe waters are thick and muddy, 


banks, by a continual appoſition of the ſame matter, in bruſh- 
ing — them. This matter, being thrown aſide far from the 
ſueam of water, might even ſerve, by reaſon of the obſcure- 


Now theſe oppoſite effects ſeem almoſt always to concur, 


this combination be known very a ely, before any mea- 
jally as to the diverting 
their courſes. The Lamona, which emptied itſelf into the 
Po, being turned another way, to make it diſcharge itſelf into 
the Adriatic, was ſo altered, and its force fo far diminiſhed, 


continual depoſitions of mud, till it 
and needed very high banks, or dykes, to kcep it from over- 
idth or de This . wits Aer 

augmenting its width or 3 is ſeeming ox ari 
that the addition of the little v r may only go to- 
wards moving the waters before at reſt near the banks of the 
large one; and thus pong eee the ſtream, 

it that i 


ty qui of 
water. — Thus, the Venetian branch of the Po ſwallowed up 


: proportionably of all other acceſſions to rivers ; and, in| 
the of all new augmentations of water. I\ 

Arier offering to enter into another, either i y. 
or in an de direction, will be diverted, by s, from 


mouth. 
have only two to ſurmount; and that the ſtream, being farther 


velocity, digs in the bed, and, of courſe, retrenches 


againſt the bottom; 


contract their 


to make itſelf a new and more 


ter |. 


RI V 


ate more advantageous to low grounds, 
their ſuperſiuous moiſture into them, and 
occaſion for dykes to prevent their overflo 
Theſe advantages are fo 


Which - a; 
tae lem 


thinks them worthy of nature's having had a ie Vii 


in her contriving t6 make the confluences of „ * them 
uent as we fin — 5 Of rivers fo te. 
o determine more preciſely the general la ; 
2 it 2 be — I, That a river uf 
ame flate, or to be in a permanent /lat nn 
—— , ſo 2s to be always at the ayes when it tow, 
place. 2% That a plane, which, cuttin 
dicular to the bottom, as pong, is the ln f 
river. See Tab. Hydroftat. fig. 34. 1270 
Hence, when a river is terminated by flat ſides, para 
each other, and perpendicular to the horizon, and the ba 
tom alſo is a plane, either horizontal or inclined, the ech 
- of the river with theſe three planes makes right angles 
obs parallelogram. $4 and 
ow, in every river is in a permanent 
quantity of water flows in the ſame time pr the ſame 
ion;- for, unleſs there be in every place a8 great a ffn, 
of water, as what runs from it, the river will not — 7 
the ſame tate, This will hold good, whatever be the . 
gularity of the bed, or chanel ; which, in other; - ut 
hon changes in the motion of the river may ariſe: for 6 
ample, a greater friction, in proportion to the ineo .; 
the LEE NE | July of 
The irregularities in the motion of a river may he ink: 
varied, nor can any rules be given to ſettle — 2 ray 


tuin their general courſe, all irregularities muſt be {et alte: 
only the general tenor, or flux, be conſidered. R 
Suppoſe, then, the water to run in a regular chanel, witou 


any ſenſible friction; and that the chanel is terminated wit 
plane ſides, parallel to one another, and vertical; and lh 
that the bottom is a plane, and inclined to the horizon IA 
AE be the chanel, into which the water runs from a peut 
receptacle, or head ; and let the water always remain of the 
ſame depth at the head, ſo that the river may be in a pen. 
nent ſtate: the water here deſcends along an inclined pla, 
and is accelerated; whereby, becauſe the ſame. quantity q 
water flows through every ſection, the depth of the waz, 2 
you recede from the head of the river, is continually dini- 
niſhed, and its ſurface will acquire the figure igs, 
To determine the velocity of the water in different places 
ſuppoſe the aperture of the chanel ADCB to be tut 
with a plane; if there be an hole made in the plane, te 
water will ſpout the faſter through the hole, as the hoe 
is more diſtant from the ſurface of the water hi; ud the 
water will haye the ſame celerity that a body falling fromthe 
ſurface of the water to the depth of the hole below it woul 
acquire; all which regularly ariſes from the prefſure of the i- 
perincumbent water. There is the ſame preſſure, thatis, the 
ſame moving force, when the obſtacle at A C is taken avy, 


upon which every particle of water enters into the chanel wit 
the celerity a 8 acquire in falling from the ſurface d 
the water to the depth of the particle. is particle is morel 


along in an inclined plane in the chanel, with an accelented 
motion; and that in the ſame manner as if falling, verticaly, 
it had continued its motion to the ſame depth the ſu⸗ 
face of the water in the head of the river. 
So, if you draw the horizontal line i t, the partide #t 
will have the ſame celerity as a body falling the length ic 
and running down Cr, can acquire; which is the ce 
acquired by the body in falling down tr, Therefore ties 
lerity of a particle may be every-where meaſured, by du 
from it a perpendicular to the horizontal plave, which 8 
ceived to run along the ſurface of the water in the head of 
river: and the velocity which a body acquires in fallng © 
that perpend 4 De — - 
is er, the er the perpendi is. From a f. 
9 rs — to the bottom of the r 
this will meaſure the height or of the r — 
7 5 is inclined to the horizon, if from the ſeveral pu 
that line you draw perpeadiculars to i f, they will be 9 
the more diſtant they are from F, and the ſhort d ® 
vill alſo be 1. therefore the celerities of the fende 
line rg are ſo much the leſs, the nearer they are de , 
face of the river; and the lower water is moved fk 
the upper water. | | | 
Yet the celerities of thoſe waters, as the river mm a. 
tinually nearer and nearer to an equary 
ſquares 


recede from the head of the 


I minifhed as 


If the inclination of the bottom be changed up 


F 
= 
2 
8 
| 
3 
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of its former width.— alſo it is, that rivers, by be- 
Ing united, take-up leſs ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, and 
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water will not be changed. 
; — jr 17S og 
; n the d of the moved particle from 
— pos of the ſurface at the head continued over 
bete particle, which diſtance is meaſured by the perpendi- 
a t. or 5V* but theſe lines are not changed by the afflux 
cul; provided the water remain at the ſame height in the 
255 25 part of the chanel an obſtacle, 
25 


f th 
which deſcends a little way below the ſurface of the 
. here the whole water, which comes, cannot run 
pr therefore it muſt riſe ; but the celerity of the water 
this cataract is not increaſed; and the water that comes 
dy heaped up, ſo that at laſt it muſt riſe ſo as 
* 45 over the obſtacle, or the banks of the river. If the 


uld riſe above the line i t: but, before that, the 
—_— water cannot be increaſed ; in which caſe, the 
height of all the water in the head will be increaſed; for, as 
we the river in a permanent ſtate, there-muſt conti- 
nwally be as great a ſu ly of water to the head as there runs 
from it down the TT z but, if leſs water runs down, the 
--bt muſt neceſſarily be increaſed in the head till the cele- 
rity of the water, flowing under the obſtacle, be increaſed to 
fach degree, that the fame quantity of water ſhall run ander 
the obſtacle, as uſed to run in the open chanel before. 
MYULET, a diminutive of river. See RivER. 
LLAR, or Rixp ALLER, a ſilver coin, ftruck in ſeveral 


a. th | = 


Denmark, Sweden, &c. ho 


0 


| Double Roaps, among the Romans, were roads for carriages, 
having two pavements of cauſeways, the one for thoſe g 

one way; the other; for thoſe returning the other, to pre- 

vent claſhing, ſtopping, and confuſion. 

Theſe two ways were ſeparated from each other by a bank 

raiſed in the middle, paved with bricks, for the convenience 


to ſpace, and military columns to mark the diftance.—Such 
was the road from Rome to Oſtia, called Via Portuenfis. 


left yaulted.—Such is that of Puzzuoli near Naples, which is 

a half a league long; and is fifteen feet broad, and as many 
igh. 

Strabo ſays, it was made by one Cocceius, a relation proba- 

bly of Nerva, but it has ſince been widened by Alphonſus 


banks be raiſed, and the obſtacle be continued, the height of | king of Arragon and Naples; and made ftrait by the viceroys. 
, | 


— 1 here is another of the ſame kind in the ſame kingdom, 
between Baiz and Cumæ, called the Grotto of Virgil, be- 
cauſe mentioned by that poet in the ſixth book of his Eneid. 
RoaD, in navigation, denotes a place of anchorage at ſome di- 
2 5 {hore, and ſheltered _ the winds, where veſ- 
moor to wait for a wind or tide proper to carry 
them . or to ſet ſail. 5 
When the bottom is clear of rocks, and the hold firm, and 
the place well covered from the wind, the road is faid to be 
1 open road is one which has but little land on any 
hide, 


The roads, within his majeſty's dominions, are free to all mer- 


fates and free cities of Germany, as alſo in Flanders, Poland, chant-veſſels, either of his ſubj or allies.— Captains and 


maſters of ſhips who are forced by ſtorms, Ec. to cut their 


i but little difference between the rixdollar, and the dol- | cables, and leave their anchors in the roads, are obliged to 
r coin ſtruck in Germany, each being nearly | fix up marks or buoys, on pain of forfeiture of their an- 


to the French crown of three livres, or the Spaniſh piece | Chors, Cc. 


of eight, or 45. 64. ſterling.. - 


vant, the North, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt-Indies. 
ROACH-Fifbing. See the article FISHING. 
ROAD, Via, an way or p . 
dious KA one place and another. 


ſpacious, ſtrait, ſmooth, and 


Pura RAEAnaP => 


the great roads of the Roman empire. 


gger than 
they even paved 


& 


free, either becauſe 
reliſted the iron of the horſes feet, chariots, &c. 


te banks of rivers, and through marſhes, lakes, &c. 


der moraſſes, &c. 


de ficial canals, as thoſe in Italy, Holland, &c. 
ft or grand road, is any common read, whet 


the convenience of ſome particular houſe, Qc. 


The *the empire, for the ance of their allies, &c. 


ins 
F 


., 


The Romans, of all people, took the moſt pains in their 
ene render them 
e, to the very extremi- 


laye ſquare free-ſtones : ſuch are the Appian and Flaminian 
- 4 | | 


altes were to be ſurmounted : ſuch are moſt of thoſe along 


enge © land RoaDs are not only thoſe ade upon the 
Found, but alſo thoſe formed of earth hea in man- 
der of a bank, — Org — 2 under Richard I. in the borders of En 


male, de military or royal, &c.—Private road is that | nation, thoſe of St. wr. 


Foſs- 185 ich ſhe 
N abe ale War and e wk 


| The maſters of ſhips, coming to moor in a road, muſt caſt 


«dollar is one of the moſt current and univerſal coins | anchor at ſuch diſtance as that the cables, Ir. may not mix, 
K d. It is uſed equally in the commerce of the Le-] on pain of anſwering the damages: when there are ſeveral 


veſiels in the ſame road, the outermoſt to the ſeaward is 


Cock-Roap. See the article Cock- Raad. 


particularly called rob, or ſapa 


be has found huge cluſters, of flints cemented with lime, | conſiftence of honey. 


veral directed in the college-diſ 
moſt uſed. 


robbery, burning houſes, rape, and ſpoil.— Hence, alſo, 


boy Roan is a read Hals in che „ whether current, | Robert-men or reberds-men, mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes for 
aue o rivers, Fc. or ſtagnant, as banks and cauſeway, R E 


G. See the article Housz-Robbing. 


Under this 3 igable ri-| ROBE, Rona. See the article Gown. Et 5 
r es rite Kodns, a Mine of the kh whie Jus 


the ordering of all his majeſtys robes ; as thoſe of the coro- 
s feaſt, of parliament, c. as 
alſo, of his wearing appa \ collar of 88's, &e, 


Roans, ſo called the Romans, were grand] He has ſeveral officers under him, as a clerk of the robes, a 
ed for the marching of their armies into the pro-| yeoman, three grooms, a page, a bruſher, ſemſtreſs, laun- 


| dreſs, ſtarcher, keeper of the wardrobe at Whitehall, &c, 


| Principal of theſ in Watling- See WARDROBE. 4 | 5 
* e reads, in England, are Watling * ROBERVALLIAN Me e Glee meg 


of foot · people, with borders and mounting ſtones from ſpace 


Subterraneous ROAD is that dug in a rock with the chiſſel, and 


obliged to keep a light in his lantern in the night-time, to 
„forming a commo- appriſe veſſels coming in from ſea. 


ROADER, among failor a ſhip that rides at anchor in a 


＋ b 

_— — Raney Japa, p 82 — much uſed, 
f | ; Whew), < ier's Hi conſiſting of the juices of fruits, pu and boiled to a con- 
is of hair empire, are incredible. See Bergier's 22y/Mory of fumtion of two third of der moiſture, or to the coniſtenc 
b ing it i of a jelly. © 

Galle, thay Eopngtbened the ground 7 by a lik 1 TN robs made of quinces, ſloes, cherries, mulberries, 
elderberries, barberries, gooſberries, and other fruits, for 
various diſeaſes, —The juice of grapes, thus prepared, is more 
z this is almoſt of the 


When ovly one third of the humidity i» boiled away, it is 

compatt as. marble itſelf; and which, after reſiſtin y pr 22 1 

* id yer che flints, it The word 7b is pure Arabie; and fignifies 

3 — me e e dried in the ſun, or ova thee that it may keep the longer 

their reads, regulatly, vie] . without dam: 2 = 
ini Sometimes, it alſo denotes a compoſition of ſome juice made 

_ | up with honey or ſugar, in which ſenſe it is confounded with 

The reads, payed of very hard ſtones, they uſually called vie | loche or lohoc. 

reſembled iran, or becauſe they 


to the conſiſtence of a 
originally a juice 


The rob is a form now much out of uſe, though there are ſe- 


] penſatory ; as robs. of black 
Reads are either natural or artificial, terreſtrial or aquatic, | cherries, of ſloes, of quinces, &c. the rob of elder is now 


public or pravate. - 
Nawal Road is that which has been frequented for a long ſuc- 


ROBBERY, Ronzzria or RoBERIA, in law, a felonious 
don of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence by reaſon of 
dholtion, & | | | | 


taking away another man's goods, from his perſon, preſence, 
noe — 
Mead Roap is that made by labour of the hand, either of | This is ſometimes alſo 699» 800 Its puni 
eanh or and, in 2 making whereof, ſeveral diffi- | be the value of the thing taken ever ſo ſmall, is . | 
The word is ſaid to have taken its riſe hence, that, antiently, 
robbers only took away the robes or cloaths from travellers. 
| my lord Coke, in the third of his inſtitutes, takes 
the name to have had its riſe from Robin Hood, who lived 


and Scotland, by 


— dd. —— 8 4 ah. 2 
— 


- © inventor M. de Roberval. | | 
be abbot Gallois, in the memoirs of the royal academy, an. 


diele is the fame with that fince publiſhed b 


"a 


7 


. ! 2w pounds : the height of the | 
55 e oo be foven diameters, and the height 
of 


. 
— 
8 5 
* 
- 

" 2 4 

by 

o * 
- 
* - 


\ obſerves, that the method of transforming figures, ex- 
— at the latter end of M. de Roberval's treatiſe of indi- 
Mr. James 

Gregory, in his aniver/al geometry; and that, by a letter © 
orricelli's, it 3 was the inventor of this 
manner of N by means of certain lines, 

which Torricelli therefore called Robervallian lines. 
He adds, that it is highly probable, that J. Gregory firſt learned 
the method in the journey he made to Padua in 1668. the 
method itſelf having been known in Italy from the year 1646. 
the book was not publiſhed till the year 1 "63 


5 This account Dr. David G has endeavoured to refute, 


in vindication of his brother. His anſwer is inſerted in the 


Phil. Tranſact. an. 1694. and the abbot has rejoined in the 
French memoirs of the academy, an. 1703. _ 
RORBIGALIA, or RunicALta, in antiquity. See Rost- 
GALIA, © | "os 
ROBORANTIA, in medicine, /ffrengtheners; or ſuch medi- 
ines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the 
_ conſtitution. ; | 

ROCAMBOLES, a mild ſort of garlick, by ſome called Spa. 
-- niſh garlick; being much of the nature of ſhalot; and well 
known in cookery, in quality of a fawce. | 
ROCHE; or Rocs alum. Ses the article ALUM. , 
ROCHET, or RockEr, a lawn garment, worn, by biſhops 
and abbots, reſembling a ſurplice, except in this, that the 
leeves are gathered at the wriſt ; whereas the ſurplice is quite 
33 derives the word from the Latin, rochettus, a dimi- 
native of rocchus ; uſed in writers of the lower Latin for u- 


nice, and formed originally from the German 71. 
Tube regular canons of St. Auguſtine do alſo wear rechets un- 
Rocuzrs alſo denote the mantles worn on days of ceremony, 
by the peers ſitting in the Engliſh parliament. See PEER, 
and PARLIAMENT. 82 | 
: hoſe of viſcounts have two bands or borders, and an half; 
thoſe of earls, three; thoſe of marquiſes, three and an half; 
” and thoſe of dukes, four. Larrey. ' H - 4 
Rocuzr Fiſhing. See the article FISHING. 


ROCK, Kurzs, a large maſs or block of hard ſtone, rooted 
< 2555 word is formed of the Greek ß, .rima, cleft, chink ; 


daun job from fνον, I breaks whence pare, a tony 


der, &c. | | 
2 | pho EM n dug through rocks. 

ock un - See the article ALUM. The 
al, or cryſtal of the rock, is that ſuppoſed to be 
; a:congelation of the lapidific juice, which trickles 
caverns. - See Supplement, article CR r- 


* . 


| _—_— G. conſiderably lefs than that of the cavi 
: fl TY % 


8; 


follow. 
cylinder, with the 


| ltitude of the cylinder KI, 1. 
43. The diameter of the hemiſphere G. f. 


6A | If the diameter of the aperture | -. 
rere leaden - ball of a pound, or at moſt 


fine pack- thread, fo as to contringe or ſtraiten th 
therefore. — The part thus choked or bound up FG (fx. 9.) 


then the roclet is bound, or chok 


. Care 


- touchchole E, the ſtick (which is uf 


Nele, Some, inftead of a lick to make the rocket mount, k 


| 2 covered with leather; others, of a thin iron plate, 


three following ingred 


Noting, that in ſmall rockets gunpawder-duſt IS added, 


- 


[Weight of [Subſepropſe of 


ROC. 


that he finds, by abundlne Experiente, that if te, 
the aperture be divided into 100. parts, el the ee 
ent weight of the leaderi batls, to whole djamet; elle 
e following numbers, being  multiri > ©qu 
WRT Ae agate e 


mq 


eight of TS | 

Leaden Ball.] Altitude H E. 2 Ball. Alden r 
A e 10 20 86 | 
TO: 0 2 4p 

6 i 

as | 20 7 To ( | ad 
* +" % = 


een 
The mould being ready, a wooden cylinder 
(fig. 8.) is orovides! wick diameter T of 82 AB 
e frame, and its length equal to the height of vp 
to which is fixed an b or File AD. About this mould ; : 
thick ſfrong paper rolled, till ſuch time as it fill the cav; +: 
the frame. This done, where he haft is joined to the 7 
lincer, as at A, it is choked, i. firmly bound round v A 
e Cayity 
to be equal to the hemiſphere G (fe. 7.). 
The caſe is now taken oF the 00. 22. put into the ca 
of the frame (iz. 7.), the choak G F upon the bemiſher! 
and, in this diſpoſition, is filled with a compoſition deſcribed 
in the following article, rammed ſtrongly in by means «f 
a cylinder, or rammer, fitting the cavity, and a nal 
When filled, a paper cap of a conical form is; 
end of the caſe filled laſt; and the ce * 
with whole gunpowder; to the height of about one diameter: 
bo „in E, as beſote in G. 
jon; the rocket is bored, as is repreſented in AL (. 9.) 
ing taken to do this in the middle. Some, ined 


- 


Leg SET: D EEDOs MEFs > | mo. = em. 


bore the rocket as they fill it, by thruſting a lot, * 


wp the 

through the lower baſis, and drawing it out again w th 
55 33g 7 full: but it is beſt not to bas til the Zacks my | nba 
Ihe boring is to go two thirds of the height of the rake a ſc] 
abating one diameter of the cavity. The diameter of the oy, ſo 

- m( is to de 3 of the diameter of the cylinder; and in Lc mil not 
. the lower diameter. 1 The lic 
To make the rocket mount ſtrait up, it is tied faſt to the et ould be 
of a long lender ſtick, MD, eight times as long as the rect W deing | 

in ſuch -manner as that, when poifed on the bear tl e wo 


| ually made biggeſt at thi 
end, and floping gently to the other) may preponderate, th 
ve little. — The rocket, thus equipped, is hung at freedon 
and lighted with port: fire. 


= 
FEE 


FT 
F 


nich it with two wings, as MN (fg. 10.), which hae 
ſame effect: and, inſtead' of paper, ſome make the caſes 


* 


ome, inſtead of a wooden flick, uſe an iron wire, with 
lumbet at the end of it. N 

© compoſitian, here with rackets are filled, conlifts oft 
hre ients; . viz. ſaltpetre, charcoal, and 
phur ; all well ground: but the proportions of thele ur! 
rious for reckets of various fizes ; as in the following tat 


„ , Wet Yang - hp: © N 
. Compoſitions far ROCKETS of various ſtats. 


[ge ary S [Char Trapani] | 
© * Rocket. pet. phur: coal. Duft. 
— r 8 , * 
10 20 | 
74 18 
12 
81 
142 1 2 
14672 . r 
. _ o 1 2 
M1 
2 * 
Motte, Several rocket diſpoſed oe) 


of a wheel, whether circular or poly nous, the 

one applied to the tail of another, An the wheel pu. 

tion; as rocket is ſpent;another will take fre us 
inued in its rotation. . 


1 
: 
9 


— + 00) 0008 lt 


| 14;tional ornament to rockets, it is uſual to furniſh 


SHY teſt Height. _ 
22 Reer T5. — Mi 3 pounds of ſaltpetre with 


wr either in the ſun or an oven. When dry, incloſe a 


the u in fig. 11.—Let its diameter be equal to that of a 
ball of two or three inches diameter, an let it be bored 

thicd part of its height. Incloſe the rocker in a hollow 

to 2 cylinder which ſme ar over with melted pitch, or Wax, 


is oF REFS TO "TRAN TTY . L 
bt of Shy-RocktTs.—M_:riotte takes the 
2%, 100 be Mee the impulſe or reſiſtence of the 
ir againſt the flame. Dr, Deſaguliers accounts for it other- 


= the rocket to have no vent at the choak, and to be 
{ on fire in the conical bore ; the conſequence would be, 
her that the rocket would burſt in the weakeſt lace, or that, 
Fil its parts were equally ſtrong, and able to ſuſtain the im- 


2s the force of the flame is equable, ſuppoſe its action 
downwards, or that upwards ſufficient to lift 40 pounds; as 
theſe forces are equal, but their directions contrary, they 
wil each other's action. | 
ine, then, the rocket opened at the choak; by this means 


2 force equal to unds acting upwards, to car 
Þ te rocket, and the iel it is tied to.— Accordingly, 1 
ind, that, if the compoſition of the rocket be very weak, fo 
not to give an impulſe greater than the weight of the rocket 
"x flick, it does not riſe at all; or, if the compoſition be 
fo, fo that a ſmall part of it only kindles at firſt, the racket 
il not riſe. _ G | | 17 
Nie flick ſerves to keep it perpendicular; for if the rocket 
ul begin to tumble, moving round a point in the choak, 
being the common centre of gravity of rocket and ſtick, 
ſire would be ſo much friction againſt the air, by the 
between the centre and the point, and the point 
wal beat, againſt the air with ſo much velocity, that the 
ben of the medium would reſtore it to its perpendicu- 
com 


iy. 
Men the 
wh the middle of the ſtick ; by which means the velocity 
be point of the flick is decreaſed, and that of the point 
# the racket is increaſed ; ſo that the whole will tumble 
Wn, with the rocket end foremoſt. dou 


Aung and getting downwards, and ſtill the faſter 

rs the ſtick is the lighter z ſo that it ſometimes. begins 
dtumble before it be burnt out: but when the ſtick being a 
tle too „the weight of the rocket bears a leſs propor- 
= to that of the ſtick, the common centre of gravity will 
CES ow, but that the rocket will riſe ſtrait, though 


* uſed for a habit. See Rochzr. | 
inc VERGE, 2 wand, or long flender flick or aff, 
on. enen a TY 

P34 led for a land- meaſure of 16 feet : the ſame with 
r and ole, * TREES Jad $. . 
Pate | . | 
t NY See GAuGinG-rod, | 


1 


* * 


tient cuſtoms. See RR DMANs. 


of the flame, the rocker would burn out immoveable.—- 


| poſition is burnt out, and the impulſe upwards|- 
dakd, the common centre of gravity is brought lower to- 


Abe while the rocket burns, the common centre of gravity | 


_ „ — 
— s K 


R. Scien. an. 17 33. p. 2 


Games. 


fair rve-buck the fifth. 


the race be extinct. 
ROFFENSIS textus. See Trxrus. 


clergy. 


they, it is that St. Gregory the Great 


This cuſtom of roge, or largeſſes, was firſt 


middle age *POFATOPES, 
ROGATIO, Roo Arion, in 


e demand was made in theſe terms: Do 


the ſenate. 


Wiſe they were null. 
ROGATION-week, the week immediately 


Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called 


WT 


| blic calamities. - „ | 
| GGUkE, in law, an idle and ſturdy 
tient ſtatutes, for the firſt offence, is called a 


griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron an 


above eighteen years of age. 
in a cylindrical form. "P 


ed. See BLACK-rod, and USHER. 

Ps Rod. . * 1 
ov. See FISH“ 

op. See RüIxELAup. 


. fiſh is that pare which contains the ſpawn or 


{of male fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed. by the name 
", or milt; rom of the female by bers roe, of ſpun, 
il. % wh * - ed, ie a liguor relem ing 
Wb ce 5a nn de Fred all fe ue 


4 - 
M130. 87714: 56: 


* 


fei found 342144. ovula or little eggs nip 55 


ers inches | . Leewenhoeck, tom. 1. p. 21 
112 111629 Wink cup; bt four times the num 
Y od; and p. 188. he ſays, „ 
eggs; and that the e a one 
N a. that the eggo of a _ 


; 4 
. 


lloons, and paduas of all kinds, are thus 


men, c. in Poictou, are prohibited to 
ther by having fire over or under it, or 


FS 4 1 


ſhip, in caſe of a 


nn ]”. 


10 Ce 


” B. 


* The emperors uſed to diſtribute theſe be on the firſt day 
of the year, or on their birth-day, or on the natalis dies uf 
the cities. The popes and patriarchs in paſſion- week. 


F requently, alſo, Roc Ar 10 is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with Jaw; 
becauſe there never were any laws eſtabliſhed among the Ro- 
mans, but what was done by this kind of regation.—Other- 


ld are as big as thoſe of a fiſh of 2 5 years old. Mem. Acad, 
Rox is alſo one of the beaſts of chaſe. See BRAST, and 
4 ee a beaſt of chaſe or foreſt. See Bram, Gaur, 

C. ' 


The roe-buck is called an hird the firſt year; gyrle the ſecond; 
henuſe the third; roe-buck of the firft head the fourth; and a 


The roe-buck is a deer well known in Germany ; and ſeems 
to have alſo been formerly found in England, though now 


ROGA®, Po a, in antiquity, a donative or preſent, which the 
Auguſti or emperors made to the ſenators, magiſtrates, and 
even to the people; and the popes or patriarchs to their 


* 
1 


* 


® The word is derived by ſome from the Latin eregare, to give, 

or diſtribute; according to others, from-rogo, L ak: hence ſay 
it ſuch diftributiods 

precaria, as being to be demanded, in order to be had. 

Others, again, derive it from the Greek poy ©, ſometimes 
uſed for corn ; becauſe it antiently confiſted in corn diftri- 
buted among the populace, the ſoldiery, & 1 


Co 
* 1 
" 


introduced; by the 


tribunes of the people, to gain the populace more effectually 
over to their intereſt, The emperors at length took it up, 
and made ſuch diſtributions to the people, and even to 

ſoldiery, who are hence called by the Greek writers of the 


Roca is alſo uſed for the 1 pay of the ſoldiery. 
e Roman juriſprudence, 2 

demand made by the conſuls, or the tribunes, of the Roman 

the ation of the flame downwards is taken away, and — people, when a law was propoſed to, be paſled. See LAW. 


you will and a 


point that (for inſtance) war be declared again? Philip? This 
was the rogatio; and what the people returned in anſ wer, ag 
The Roman people do appoint war to le made againſt Philip, was 
the decretum, decree, or reſolve. - | EIT; 
The word RocaT10 is frequently alſo uſed for the decree it- 
ſelf, to diſtinguiſh it from a ſenatus-conſultum, or decree of 


* : 
& =» 


preceding Whit- 


ſunday; thus called from three faſts therein j viz. on the 


alſo rogations, or 


rogation-days, becauſe of the extraordi rayers, and 
ceſſions then made, ä N 
The firſt who appointed theſe rogations was St. Mamertus 
biſhop of Vienne, who, in 474. aſſembled ſeveral bi 

to implore the mercy of God by a faſt of three days, on oc- 
| cafion of an incurſion then made into the country by a great 
number of wild beaſts.— Others ſay, it was firſt ſet on foot 
by the ſame Mamertus in 468. on occaſion 


of ſome great : 


beggarz, who, by an- 


rogue of the ff 


degree, and puniſhed by whipping, and ting through 


in compaſs ; 


and, for the ſecond offence, is called a rogue of the ſer md d. 
gree, and ordered to be put to death as a — T 


ROLL, in the manufattories, ſomething wound and folded up 


Few are made in rolls, except fattins, gawſes, and 
crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits.not eaſy to be 
got out, if folded otherwiſe;—Ribbands, however, and laces, 


rolled. 7 HOG | \ 


To roll hot, —By an arret of council in 160 . fullers, ſhear- 


heating the roll- 


= e ivres for the firſt 
- offence; or ing from the yvileges of maſter 


The antients made all their books up in ſorm of rellr, or 
little columns; and, in Cicero's time, the libraries conſiſted 
wholly of ſuch rolls. The dearneſs of parchment, and the 

cheapneſo of papyrus,” whereof-the rolh were made, was the 
reaſon that ſcarce any but paper rolls were uſed. 
Voſlius ſays, they paſted ſeveral ſheets end to end, when 

filled on one ſide, and rolled them up together, * 
ning with the laſt, which they called ambilicus, and to 

i a ſick; to ſuſtain 


W 


the 


— — IET 
„ 


reer 


— — — 
— 


— — 


— 
— 


od 


* nes tes hs... Io the Mahan * * 
0 » 
: ”- 


te 
* wy 
A — 
I 


| Theſe rolls were placed in the libraries perpendicularly to the 


Rota of 


| Mafter-RoLL, that wherein are entered the ſoldiers of every 


Nor, or Rovi; among; 


ROL 


the ral. To the other extremity they paſted a piece of parch- 


ment, to cover and preſerve it. 
horizon. The Jes ſtill 7 the antient uſage of rolls for! 
the books read in their ues, . 5. 
acdc is tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on the mill, and 
wound twiſt ovet twiſt, about a ftick, or roller. | 
The generality of tobacco in America is there ſold in rolls of 
various weights; and it is not till after its arrival in England, 
Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut.—Roll tobacco is 
what is chiefly uſed, both for chewing, and raſping. See To- 
Acco. pe F | 1 

1. RoTuLvs,/in law, denotes a ſchedule of paper or parch- 
9 — 2 up by the hand into the faſhion of 


oy IPC. Rund en +01 70 
| there are, in the exchequer, ſeveral kinds; vis. 
2 tk 1 the arg, roll, the ſubſidy-roll, 


by 


RoLLs perkament are the manuſcript regiſters of the proceed- 
antient parliaments. AF ; "4 

Before the uſe of — and till the reign of Henry VII. 
our ſtatutes were A ed in parchment, and (by virtue of 
the king's writ for that purpoſe) proclaimed openly in every 


In theſe rolls we have alſo a a many deciſions of difficult 


ints of law, which were frequently, in former times, re- 
to the deciſion of that high court. | 
Rider-RoLL, a ſchedule, or ſmall piece of parchment, frequently 
ſewed or added to ſome part of à roll, or record. 
Noy obſerves, that the court ex officio may award a certio- 
rari, ad in ndam conſcientiam ; and that which is certi- 
fied ſhall be annexed to the record, and called a rider- 


RoLL is alſo uſed for a lift of the names of ſeveral perſons of 
the ſame condition, or entered in the ſame engagement. 
Court-ROLL of a manor is that wherein the names, rents, and 
ſervices, of each tenant, are copied, and inrolled. | 
» com 3 i t, 2 149+ ket 4 1 , | | 

24 des name is written down on the roll, it is 

death for him to deſert. bh, k 4 ; et 0 
Culver - bead ROLL 'is a roll in the two Temples, wherein every 
bencher is taxed yearly at 25. « 
every gentleman under the bar at 15. to the cook, and other 


officers of the bouſe ;-in conſideration of a dinner of calves} “ 


| heads, provided in Eaſter tem. 
Ragman's Roll, or Ragimund 
nated from Ragimund, a 
ing before him- all the who 


dom; cauſed them, upon cath, to give in the value of their 
_eftates, according to which they were taxed in the court of M e 
Rome. Io If} £ Y/ va) ra | Rol- Lich. ones, e h 


Rouus, or office of RoLLs, in Chancery-lane, London, is an 
- office appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls and records in chan- 


"The miſter r of this office is the ſecond perſon in that 

B 

zs being appointed by king Henry III. for the uſe of converte 
irregularities 


Jews z but their occaſioned'king Edward III. to 
expel them thence: upon which, the place was deputed for 
the cuſtody of the rolls. | | 


military med. Ses Rout. * 
Bad- Ror T. See the article BEA D- l. 
Check-RoLs. See the article Cusck rell. 


Rol Ls, in coining, are two iron inſtruments, of a c lindricy 


barriſter at 15, 6d. and] burſtin 


— 


court; and, in the abſence of the lord chancellor, he fits as 


1 aà ſtate of health. 


8 See the article A 455 * 

LL chment pr denotes the quantity of ſixty ſkins. 

111. 9 — the time of Anaſtaſius, we find in 
the hands of the emperors, on medals, a kind of narrow lon 


roll, or ſachel; the meaning whereof, bas greatly puzzled the] £&c.—Others are compoſed of ſeveral ſwaths F 
_ antiquaries. be » WP 4 [33 If, ö 4 ev | 
Some imagine it to be a roll or bundle of papers, memoirs, | 


- petitions, Cc. preſented occaſionally to princes, conſuls, and 
the like. Others take it to be a plaited handkerchief, which 


- the perſons who preſided at the games caſt forth as a ſignal for 
their beginning Others will have it a bag of duſt and aſhes, 
1 . 
if g. d. a means of preſerving i the 

© remembrance of dull, Ee, . 


RoLs., or Rolxzn, -is alſo. a piece of wood, of a cylindrical |. 
r 


and in ſe · 


* 


f 


4 0 * 1 
5 11 4 8 1 


form, uſed in the conſtruction ſeveral 


** 


RoLLs, in printing, are two large cylinders or barrels of 


RoLLs, in the ſugar-works, are two large iron barrels, which 


RoLLs, or ROLLERS, among carpenters, maſons, C.. are plan 


Endleſs RoLLs,—When blocks of marble, or other excein 


3. 
. 
* 
| 
. 
6 
Z 
: 

F 


| four mortiſes, or rather only two, but pierced through al 
through, into which are put 8 levers, ulich 


ROL 


veral works and manuſaBturesz though ſometimes, 
It is on ſuch rolls, properly called beams, that the w; 

en, and other threads, are wound, whereof the weay ilk. 
conſiſt For which end, each loom has uſually tw ers works 
2 the 8 87 b. 0 and that 

the man ure t ve A runni 

thick e of caſt braſs, ſerving to cundud d 15 being 4 
to the end of the table whereon large looking gate, Pl 


to be caſt, n | 
. 
A esst, among other add Pu, G fn te 
It is alſo between two rollers that the waves are 5; 

Fes ent _ other ſtuffs, proper to de uh 
Prin, or imprſios from copper pt ar ls ry 
and RoLL1NG-preſs-printing. © DEAL e 


gure, which ſerve to draw or ſtretch out the plates of gold, fl 
ver, and other metals, whereof the planks or pieces are to l 
formed ſor the ſpecies. 5 wr 


faſtened in the middle of what they call the cradle or 

of the preſs ; and which, by means of a cord or girt paſſing 

over each, and a. handle which gives motion to one of then, 

* the carriage of the preſs backwards and forwards. % 
RINTING. " 


ſerve to bruiſe the canes, and expreſs the juice.—They we cf 
hollow, and their cavities are filled up with wood, the c inden 


of which are properly the rollert. 


cylinders of wood, ſeven or eight inches in diameter, and three 
or four feet long ; uſed for the removing of beams, hue 
ſtones, and other like burdens, which are cumberſome, bu 
Tie eln: ane d. — under t Jak 
e rollers are placed, ſucceſſively, under the of 
the maſſes to be rem6ved; which, at the ſarne time, are puſhe 
forward by levers, &c. applied behind. 


228 are to be removed, they uſe what they call ai 
len rolls. yt £730. 5g Fo n 


turn. 
e 
a circle near Morton in in Oxſordihire.— Ther ue 
world of fabulous traditions about them.— Among the at 
, quaries, fon take Loa to be a ae Fe a vida 
others, a burying-place ; and others, a pl: rod 
Near Penros, j Cornwall, is a like monument. 
ROLLER. See the article Rott. 
RoLLER, in ſurgery, a long and broad ligature, uſually of We 
cloth, uſed for binding, ſurrounding, and contain , the m 
of the human body, and keeping them in, or 


A roller conſiſts of two parts; the body, and the wwe 
mities, which ſome call heads or chiefs, and oben 11 
There are firigle-headed rollers, that is, ſuch u are f 
one head only, double-headed rollers, G. 
Again; ſome are equally rolled and cherel tage 
thoſe applied to fractures, and. diſlocated joints. ne 
cut into ſeveral chiefs, or heads ; as thoſe for the head 


ES 
FE 


— 
— 
* 


E 
SSS 


F 


ſtitched t z as thoſe for the teſticles, Vi 
again, are. broad; as thoſe for the breaſt, belly, © 
narrow; as thoſe for the lips, fingers, Cc. 9 
the roller. for the ſhoulder-to be fix fingers broad; 1 
thigh, five ; for the leg, four; for che arm, dest 


fin er, one. 1 py * Tr * 1 fa v8 
ROLLING, RoTAT1oN, in mechani 4; a Rind of 
tion, wherein the moveable turns round its own u 


and continually applies new parts of its ſurface io hen 
moves upon. ©: 


1 * 


3 iY: 


. * 1 1 +40 or the like. 
Such is that of a wheel, a, ſphere, or de 
J 1 . ; p * - þ ' } 4.5 5 15 + p k . | 


4 4. 3 
| w . * 2 . 4 *. 6 1 
- 4 * f 4» 


| 
3 = 


F. 


ROM 
n 


of rolling is oppoſed to that of ſliding; wherein 
ace is continually applied to 


noted, that in a wheel it is only the circumference 
ys rolls ; the reſt roceeds in a compound, angular 
rtly rolls partly ſlides. — The not diſtin- 

between which two, occaſioned the difkculty of that 
blem, the rota Ariftotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel. 


Ge Ror A A), Potelica. 


plane it moves 


friction body in rolling, or the reſiſtence made to it 
1 of 4 0 on, is found to be much 


iction in fliding. | 

kh than the _ uſe of . rolls, &c. in machines; as 

—＋ the action as poſſible being laid thereon, to make the 

refſtence the leſſer. 5 

Br the _ bodies ROLLING on inclined planes; ſee Inclined 
Pant, 3 PRINTIxO 
printing. | . 

We king belonging to the city of Rome. The 

N Reman commonwealth laſted, from the expulſion of the Tar- 

s to the battle of Pharſalia, 460 years; the Roman em- 

. frat the battle of Phar ſalia to the building of Conſtan- 

5 Conſtantine in the year 330. laſted 378 years; 

dom the building of Conſtantinople to the taking of it 

by the Turks in 1453. Was 4 farther period of 1123 


These citizen, at firſt, was only a citizen of Rome at 
the right of citizenſhip was given to other cities and 
— both in Italy, and the provinces.—It was thus St. Pau) 
ns 4 Roman citizen, Acts xvi. 21, 37, 38. xxii. 25, 26, 27. 
xii. 26; the city of 'Tarſus in Cilicia, a native of which he 
was, having the right of Roman citizens. ; 
For the Roman ſenate, their magiſtracy, conſuls, ſoldiery, 
tribes, cbürts, names, weights, meaſures, coins, and other 


a relating to the antiquities of that people, their policy, 
- um, li, cuſtoms, c. ſee the reſpective articles in this 
% — d n ity of cardinal, 
| Rowan now den dignity of a . 
— pd Romisn church, is that whereof the 
rt of . 4 
fol pope is head; ſo called in oppoſition to the reformed 
FR The Reman law is the civil law, or the written law, as com- 
144 1 37 | | 
| ua charity, among painters, is a picture of a woman 
- ti ſuckling an old man.— Roman knight, &c, See KniGHT, 
G. | ö . 
K of teRouans, in our age, is a prince elected and deſigned 


ſucceſſor to the German empire. 


45 5 MANX games, Ludi RoMANI, were ſolemn games held in 

* ment Rome, thus called by way of eminence, and on ac- 
N ih 5 their antiquity, as having been inſtituted by Romu- 
by They were ſometimes alſo. called magni ludi, from the 


peat pomp and expence thereof; and ſometimes Conſualia, 
due performed in honour of the god Neptune, who 
ee Con ſus, in his quality of god of ſecret coun- 


4 of ludi Circenſes, becauſe held 
Ths folemnity, Halicarnaſſeus obſerves, was originally inſti- 


ted by Evander, in honour of Neptune, under the name of 
* whence the feſtival itſelf was called *ImTmparie ; 


me deity, only under another name. We 
x Romulus, needing the advice of a to counſel him in 
be deſign he had to rniſh his new citizens with wives, ap- 


pl 0 the god of ſecret counſel himſelf, Conſus; pro- 
lhe Gn 


1 
14 


al 


the celebration thereof. The conſequence was, the 
' the Sabine women, who came to de 
( | ” 
| vat ceremony, in theſe 
md alles, adorned with garlands ; Neptune being re- 
N the firſt author of riding on horſeback. "i 
here were of two kinds: viz. THE or ſuch 
merely led up and down for ſtate ; and Spopuaxer, which 
| the 520d exerciſe, « my vs 3 | 
nbatants diverſions were fencing, and that till one of the 
4 3 killed on the ſpot; fighting with beaſts, and 
he bortz,* Vhirlbats ; wreſtling, running, leaping, ſea- 
be races, chariot-races, &. 
. — — tells us, were improved, and rendered 
* they cent, by Tarquinius Priſcus.—Manutius 
2 tage held on the eve of the nones of September; 
Ach day of the month. | 22 
% in are 
N OMros rr. 


vn afterwards renewed by Romulus, in honour of the | 


ualia, and invited his neighbours all around | 


pectators there | 
8, conſiſted in a cavalcade | 


being intended 


- romances of chivalry: hence their Amadis, in blume 
Palmerin D' Oliva, and of England; king Arthur, Ic. whete- 


biteQture, in that more uſually called the 
.. | | 21 


\ 


RoMAN balance, flatera Romana, the ſteel- yard. See 87T B- 
YARD. 


Roman indiction. | Clnpictrion, 
RoMAN year, &c. See the articles 4 Yea, Ce. 
RoMaAN language, &c. LATIN, &c. 


ROMANCE, antientiy RomaunT, and RomanrT, a fabulous 


relation of certain intrigues and adventures, in the way of 
love and gallantry, invented to entertain and inftruR the read- 


ers. 

M. Fontenelle calls romances poems in proſe; and Boſſu is not 
averſe to their being admitted as poetical pieces, though not 
written in verſe. 

Setting aſide the verification, it is certain, an epic poem and 
a romance are almoſt the ſ:me thing. The juſt notion, there- 
fore, of a romance, is, that it is a diſcourſe invented with art 
to pleaſe and improve the mind, and to form or mend the 
manners, by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an 
action, or ſeries of actions, related in proſe in a delightful and 
probable, yet ſurpriſing manner. 

A juſt romance conſiſts of two parts: viz. a moral, as its foun- 
dation, and end; and a fable, or action, as the ſuperſtructure, 
and means. bf | 

It muſt alſo have the manners; that is, the characters muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed, and the manners muſt be neceſſary; and it 
muſt have all the other qualities of poetical manners. | 
The incidents muſt be delightful, and, to that end, rightly diſ- 
poſed, and ſurpriſing.——The ſentiments fall under the ſame 
rules as in the drama. 4 | 

But the diction is allowed to be more lofty, and figurative; as 
being a narration, and not having terror or pity, but admira- 
tion, for its end. pr 

As compoſitions of this kind have a long time been little elſe 
but hiſtories of amorous adventures, and feats of knight- 
errantry ; the origin of romances is referred to. that of love- 
hiſtories : and accordingly Dearchus, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, 
who firſt wrote of thoſe matters, is uſually eſteemed the ori- 
ginal author of romances. — Though Photius is of opinion, that 
Antonius Diogenes's book on the errors and amours of Dinias 
and Dercyllis, gave birth to moſt of the works of this kind. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the antients have had their ro- 


* Mances, as well as we.—Such are the amours of Rhadanis and 


Sinonides, deſcribed in iambics; ſuch is the romance of Leu- 
cippe and Clitophon, compoſed by Achilles Tatius, a Greek 
writer, afterwards a biſhop; ſuch are the four books of in- 
credible things, written b N ſuch are the Ethiopics 
of H. liodorus, wherein he relates the amours of Theagenes 
and Chariclea.—Laſtly, under the ſame claſs may be ranked 
the fables. of Parthenius Nicenus, of Athenagoras, Theodorus 
Prodromus, Euftathius, and Longus. | 

Indeed antiquity could ſcarce be reconciled to ſuch pieces, and 
always looked on them as abuſes. —Photius,.in his Bibliotheca, 
Cod. LXXXVII. gives a frightful account of that of Tatius ; 
and the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, though one of the modeſteſt 
and moſt reſerved pieces of the kind, met with very ſevere 
treatment. That author was biſhop of Tricca in Theſſalia, 
in the fourth century. Nicephorus tells us, that a ſynod, 
conſidering the danger which might accrue to youth from read- 
ing his romance, authorized as it was by the dighity of its au- 


| thor, propoſed it to him, either to ſuppreſs his book, or re- 


nounce his biſhopric ; and that he choſe the latter, But this 
hiſtory is a little doubtful, = | g 

Be this as it will, Heliodorns has ſerved as a model to all the 
romances wrote ſince; and the marriage of Theagenes and 
Chariclea has produced a-very numerous iſſue, even all the ro- 
mances now extant in the world. | e 
In imitation of the archbiſhop Turpinus, who paſſed for 
author of the romance of the feats of Charlemaign and Or- 
lando, a great number, of hiſtories, of the like kind, were 
written in France, during the time of Philip the Fair; the 
authors whereof ſeemed to improve on each other, contend- 
ing who ſhould go fartheſt in the merveilleux. Theſe books, 
r the polite people, were written in the court- 
language of that age, which was called the romans, romant, 
or - romanicz whence: the books themſelves were called by 
thoſe names: and thus, by degrees, romans, &c. became the 


general name of all books of this kind 3 whence, at length, 


our romance. Zap | 

' Others derive the word from the Spaniſh aro, 1 invent; 
as intimating romances to be mere fiftions.—And bence it is 
that the antient poets of Proyence, who were the firſt great 


dealers in romances, are called troubadour; ꝗ. d. findets, or in- 


ventors. | 


The French, above all other nations, have applied themſelves 
to this kind of writing; whether it be owing to the natural 
taſte and genius of the people, or to the freedom, &c. where- 
with they converſe with the women. They began chiefly with 
24 volumes; 
of we have an agreeable critique in Don Quixote. 


The Germans, too, have their romances ; eſpecially Hercu- 


- Hence to enromance, was to write in romants &c. 8K. 


on } Sce the PIT Pw 
ROMPE 


ROOF, in architecture, the - uppermoſt part of 


2 or tyle, wherewith a houſe covered, or that which is ſerves it 
2 2 cover —T 


| ere bomedbes it is pointed, in 


LS 


© .» Bometi 


innace form. 
Sometimes it has a double Rn, ban; or 
mutilated, that is, conſiſts of a true and a falſe roof which 


n 


| _—_—— 
a terrace of lead, raiſed a little in the middle, with ſky-lights 9 


; 3 


| 
«de > Ariane, Francion ; and the adventures of Tele- 
— by the late archbiſhop. of Cambray, worth all the 


the Aramena, OQavia, rer Ot- 


| part of 
half Latin, 


oy Gauli 
the modern French is r Cate, an — 


MANCE. 


heraldry, is applied wad, 


or Rowyv, j 


that are repreſented as 
point ane cut off, —As in Tab. Herald. 
- a chevron rompee, between three m 


E · 8 83. . — He beareth 


of land, equal 
acre ;- and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles. 


* being that which forms the covern of the whole. 
contains the timber-work And i its furniture of gate 


carpenters uſually reſtrain roof to the 


e 


Nl rag ati te form and proprio 


to ſome corridore, or other 
t ſuch an expedient uud 


be too dark. 


: | Roor:.trer, Rur. ar, are * timbers inn tp which p 
build | 


from the half deck to the fore-caftle. 

term is alſo uſed for the upper timbers of any 
; whence in the northern counties, — 
eren e ne ſuctra/one's * 


TrLE.-- * | 
eee. . 
article Coox· m aps ee 

= * op Ser the article Focus. 9 
Ss nn eee 
iz in tony, tal 


5 


except in a ve 


— of the plant. 
- The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew how 


| Plants growing at the bottom of the ſea have this peculix to 


oken; and to-chevrons w hoſe upper 
n e ee 


8 e iv in d- plat win molt 
3 | 


| | \ Long roots are either. 


* rea x, 7 1 5 * n 02 ö " [: 
#4 4 + | [Roov-grfting, See theantide Budn rpm, 


rel Roor, in mathematics, denotes a tity 


N O 


The root conkits of woody fibres, covered with b. 
or leſs thick; At ariſes from a lite point in the bel 
the radicle. — 
It is no ſmall difficulty t tonceive, how the Tot 
ways get downwards, and turn up the ſtem OS 
. conſidering that in the ſowing of plants the 8 rode muſt 12 
gu tly happen to be upwards, and the plum ve pms 

| ERPENDICULARITY,. , 

The root is always ſound im the ground, i in 

few caſes: the ivy and cuſcutz pa 

haps. the only plants where part of the root lies bare. 

. The rest in plants has been obſerved. to do the office of 
ſtomach in animals ; that is, to make the firſt and or the 
digeſtion, of. the alimentary matter. M. 5 5 
that the root does the office of all the in the 
animals deſtined for nutrition; it being t oot that 
the nouriſhment, that prepares it, digeſts i 1 and ; 
changes it into ſap, to be afterwards . to al the 


1299 r . 


alteration the juices undergo in the root; ſo that 

be laid down = the — be 5 of vegetation, * oo 
them, that they have no roots; at leaft the parts which do 
the office of roots have nothing of the uſual figure of other 
roots. Theſe plants are uſuall ally faſtened to ſome ſolid hod 

l adhering to it by a very ſm poliſhed lamina, which x 
not ſend forth any fibre. Add to this, that the body to 
which they adhere, being frequently a rock or flint, pen 
very unſit to feed them, in. caſe they had roots, M. Tow. 
nefort, therefore, conjeQures that they are fed by a juice 
afforded them by the thick, oily mud 5 the bottom of the 
ſea, which they receive by the -pores or the exterior ſu- 
face of this lamina, but it is more Probable tha they x 

all over root and take in nouri rom the water at al 


wth obſerves that the root may have any ſituation 
ſure, with- reſpect to the body of the n 
* N or higheft.—Accordingly in the ade, ol, 


uſes, c. the root is frequ uppennal, w 
is grow domme ”y 


Roots are general] yi af by botaniſts i into 

155 idee which 4 ſend out only ſmall ſtrings from the bt 

tom of the = diſtin from each e 

of moſt ſpecies of graſs. 

2*, More thick and groſs, which have a bod thick and 

either branched out into ſubdiviſions or elſe ag out | 

from it all along. 

Thee laſt are either carnous, which again are either, 
N Wh: Broad and ſwelling. or 


2. Long and ſlender, 'which are commonly bake x 


Broad = ſwelling roots are either | 
1. Bulbous, which conſiſt but of one globe, or dex 
———— out Abres from the bottom, and 


| eg mn and ſcaly, as thoſe of lilies martaga 


Coated 2 are * * or Coats, ant 
cepa, hyacinthus, allium, 
2. Tuberous, hich are of a carnous, ſolid, and cot 
conſiſtence, and theſe either 
1. Simple, with dot one Yobe or head, as ak 
. MS We £5 
2. Manifold, as aſphdelus, . Ge. 


T2 Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy⸗ 
or creep out tranſy 


N . . mints, Cc. 4 

N 4 (2) —.— i. e. ſtemmy e 
Ai p direQly,' though often , 
L 

5 - rr; ſl jo the 


Roors, in medicine. The p 


See each p 
article 1 REAPonTICy SARSA 
ECACUANHA, Ce. 


ate be 
a 


b har}, 8 


Thu Tay namber, 22— 

re, Or 

with regard to that power, 5. Tenne 
eee ee 


3 


- 


ity is to the ſquare root, ſo is the rot to the 
_— . is a — proportional between unity and 
nate Thus 184111 
I number, as 4, be multiplied by its root 2, the 
8 is called the cube, or third power of 2; and with 

222 to this cubic number 8, the number 2 is called root; 

0 articularly the cube · root. 

Since 28 unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; 
and as unity 15 to the roat, ſo is the ſquare to the cube; the 
wut will be to the ſquare, as the ſquare to the cube; i. e. 
unity, the root, the ſquare, and the cube, are in conti- 
dul proportion : thus 1:2::4:8 And the cube. root is 
the firſt of the two mean proportionals between unity and 

. Roor out of a given number, or power, as 8, 
the fame thing as to-find a number, as 2, which, being 

' nultiplied by itſelf a certain number of times, v. gr. twice, 

produces; the given number, 8. | 

A rat, whether ſquare or cubic, or of any higher power; 
I it confift of two parts, is called a bin»mal root, or ſimply a 


binomial ; as 24, or 20+ 4. 


* 


Fit conſiſt of three, a trinamial; as 245, or 240+5: Or 
1004140+5.—lfF of more than three, it is called multi- 
mil; as 2456, or . or 2400+ 56, or 2000 ＋456, 
20004+-400-+ 50+0, - ett) 2-3 | 
. of an 9 in Algebra, denotes the value of the un- 
intity in an equation. * | 
N Ts F the root of the equa- 
tion is the ſquare root of a, and that of ö; expreſſed thus, 
a+6)., | | 
14 rr the value of x be poſitive, i. e. if x be a 
poſitive quantity 3 e. gr. #==r, the root is called a real or 
trut rot. | HIT | 
File RooT—IF the value of x be negative, e. gr. #=—5, the 
rat is faid to be falſe. | 
Ni RooT—lEf the value of x be the root of a negative 
quantity, e. gr. 4/—5 3 it is ſaid to be imaginary, 
The great uſe of algebra is, to bring problems to equations; 
then to reduce thoſe equations, or to exhibit them in the 
moſt ſimple terms. | A Tenn 
What remains after this to the ſolution of the problems, is 
w euract the roots of the equations thus reduced, be they 
lnes or numbers. | J | 
Roo r. See the article Res1DuAL. 
Exration of the Roo rs of equations... See EXTRACTION. 
Roors, RADICEs, in grammar, are the primitive words of a 
knguage, whence others are compounded or derived. 
Thus the Latin fuo is the root of fluctus, 5a flumen, flu- 
nals, mfluxus, refluens, ifer, fluftiſonus, ivagus, 
E. Ins 0 A is de root of _ 270 , 
u hẽj˖u D, Se. f d ; 
And thus alſo, though in a leſs proper ſenſe,” the Daniſh road 
the root of the Engliſh word oy the Latin radix the root 
of the French racine, as rado is the root of radix; and per- 
haps fg the root of rado. © [7 
The Greek and Hebrew tongues are learnt by roots—Of 
ies, ſome are in alphabetical order, others are dif 
kd by roots, as Scapula, Faber's Theſaurus, and the fi 
aden of the dictionary of the French academy: in the 
RE 1718. this 


| 


WE, an aſemblage of feveral twiſts or firings of hemp, 


bading, ying, drawing, ſuſpending, -&c.. 

When the rope is made very thick, it is called a cable; and, 

hen very mall, a cord. . 1 * 
greateſt conſumption of ropes is in navigation, for the 


* 


is thrown into the uſual alphabeti- | 


twilted * by means of a wheel ; of various uſes, as in 


ROS 


uſed to an horſe that works between two pillars. See 
PiLLAR. g a 

Ro E dancer. See. the article Dancer. 

RoPE-geck. See the article Deck. | 

RoyE-yarn, is the yarn of any rope untwiſted—It commonly 
conſiſts of cable-ends, which are worn out; and are called 
pow of the cables It ſerves for many purpoſes among the 

- Taylors, : - 

RORIFER OUS &u#?,. q. d. dew-dropping pipe; a name given 

by ſome to the thoracic duct; from its low manner of convey- 
ing, and as it were, inſtilling, the chyle into the common 
ſtream of blood, #.% 

ROS, dew. See the article Dx w. 

Ros vitricli, among chemiſts, is ſometimes uſed for the firſt 

phlegm diſtilled trom vitriol in balneo Mariz. 4 e. 

ROSADE, a kind of liquor, prepared of pounded almonds 

and milk, mixed with clarified ſugar, 

ROSARUM acetum, See ACETUM:; 3 7. 

ROSARY, in the Romiſh church, a chaplet conſiſling of five 

or fifteen decads of beads, to dire the recitation of ſo many 

Ave Maria's, in honour of the Virgin. 

Ros Axx alſo denotes a particular maſs or form of devotion 
addreſſed to the Virgin, to which the chaplet of that name 
is accommodated. 

Some attribute the inſtitution of the reſary to St. Dominic; 
but F. d'Achery ſhews it was in uſe in the year 1100. ſo 
that St. Dominic could only make it more celebrated—Others 
attribute it to Paulus Libycus, and others to St. Benedict; 
others to the Chartreux; others to Venerable Bede; and 
finally, others to Peter the Hermit. 
Thoſe who aſcribe it to St. Dominic, differ as to the particu- 
lar time of its inſtitution; ſome referring it to the year 1208. 
when he preached againſt the Albigenſes; others will have 
him to have ſet it on foot in the courſe of his miſſions in 
Spain, before he paſſed into France. 

Order of the Ros AR, or of our lady of the Rosary, is an 

order of knights, ſuppoſed by Schoonebeck, and the Jeſuit 

Bonanni, to have been inſtituted by St. Dominic; but by 

miſtake: for that faint never inſtituted any order under this 

name, and theſe authors apparently make a military order of 
an army of croiſees, who, under the command of the count 
de Montfort, fought againſt the Albigenſes. | 

'The abbot Juſtiniani, and M. Hermant, will have this order 

to have beeneftabliſhed by an archbiſhop of Toledo, named 

Frederic, after St. Dominic's death; and to have borne for 

a badge, a black and white croſs, in the middle whereof 

was repreſented our lady, holding her little ſon in one hand, 

and in the other a roſary—F. Mendo adds, that they were 

obliged to rehearſe the reſary on certain days—After all, F. 

Helyot doubts. whether or no ſuch an order in reality ever 

exiſted. | | | 


ROSATA aloe. | Alo. 
ROSATUM acetum. See Ye 


RosA TUM aromaticum. AROMATICUM. 
RosATUM vinum. Vinum, +. 
ROSE, Ros A, Poor, a medicinal flower, produced by a ſhrub 
of the ſame name ; which gives the denomination to ſeveral 
preparations in pharmacy. | 3 fg 6 
The kinds of roſes are various: thoſe chiefly uſed in medicine 


gentle purgative, adminiſtred in infuſion, or by way of ſyrup 
— The red are aſtringent; and the conſerve thereof is uſed 
with ſucceſs againſt diſtempers of the breaſts and lungs, and 
in diſorders of the eyes. 51 RH | "i 
It is a tradition among the antients, that the god of love 
made a preſent to Harpocrates the god of filence, of a beauti- 
ful roſe, the firſt that had been known; to engage him not 


gg ſhips: where, though - ropes include the whole 
et | | {het 
Tie are. ſeveral ropes particularly ſo denominated : a8, 
aterng rope, hung at the ladder to help people up 
rep A bolt-rope, wherein the ſail is fowed—Buoy- 
n to which the buoy of the anchor Gueſi-rope, to 
* tbe long boat— The keel. rope The bucket rope Rud- 
aa, to lave the rudder, if it ſhould chance to be beaten off 
ho de e, to ſave the yard, in caſe any part of the 
F. bod be broken — Breaf-rope, to laſh the panels to 
a ope, to keep the foremaſt forwards directly 
the | hatch-way—And. boat rope, by Which che boat 


ere fatened a-ftem. of the ſhip—Port-ropes. See 


apllar, to which the hotſe is faſtened, when they begi 
Aut t ene NOTie is faitened, When y begin 
ken, and ſupple, and teach him to fly from the ſham- 


TVs not gallop faſtly or incompaQtly. - | 
ground, and holds the end of the rope. 


ate Frag where there is no pillar, a man ftandv'in the 


1%... diſcover any of the private practices of his mother Venus 


And hence it beeame a cuſtom to have aroſe placed in their 
rooms of mirth and entertainment, that under the aſſurance 
thereof they might be induced to lay aſide all conftraint,, and 
ſpeak what they pleaſed- Thus did the roſe become a ſymbol 


much as to be out of danger of having any converſation 
divulged. r e | 
Sugar of Ros Es, is made of red roſe leaves, dried in an 
oven, pulverized, and put into a proper quantity of ſugar 
- diſſolved with a little water in a chafing: diſh over the fire. 
RosE-WATER, a water drawn by diftillation from damaſk 
- roſes. | 


It is a 2 cordial” and was formerly highly eſteemed ; 


i card, or Hrap, in the manage, is, any of: theſe tied but is ſince fallen from its reputation, and is now little 


uſed but in diſeaſes of the eyes, and in perfumes, ad 
It js, however, in great eſteem throughout the Eaſt, parti» 
cularly in China and Perſia,” where the trade thereof is very 
- conſiderable. The Fefe. leaves, remaining at the bottom of 

the ſtill, are kept under the name of r9/e-cakes for a perfume... .. 
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are the red and damaſt roſen— The damaſt are a good and ſafe . | 


of filence ; ſo that to be ſub roſa, under the roſe,” denotes as . | 


1 


Ros nails. | See the article NAIL. 


R O 5 


Golden Rosk, is a roſe which the pope bleſſes at maſs on the 
firſt ſunday in Lent, while they ſing Lætare, Jeruſalem ; and 
which, after maſs, he carries in proceſſion; and then ſends 
as a preſent to ſome ſovereign prince. N 

The faftions' of the red and white Ros E, are famous in our 
Engliſh hiſtories—They bad their riſe in 1454. under Henry 
VI. between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and ended 

in Henry VII. who united the two branches The houſe of 
Lancaſter had for its badge a red roſe 3 that of York a white 
One. 0 0 | 

Rosz-woop, lignum rhedium, or aſpalathum. See As A- 
LATH. 7 

Ros x, in architecture and ſculpture, an ornament cut in re- 
18 of a roſe—See Tab. Archit. fig. 54. fig- 26. 

; 


It is chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, and vaults of churches, 
and particularly in the middle of each face of the Corinthian 
abacus. . See ABACUS. | . 

— And in the ſpaces between the modillions; under the pla- 
fonds of corniches. |; 1 


osR diamond. See the article Di amonD. Ha 
sR Mos R, an antient iſh; gold coin, firſt ſtruck in the 
" reign of Edward III. and then called the peny of gold; ſince 
called ro/e-noble, becauſe ſtamped with a-r9/e : it was current 
at 6. 8d. | 5 
ROSEMARY, RosmMarinUs, a medicinal plant, whoſe 
flower, called anthes, is of conſiderable uſe in the preſent 


7 | > \ 
* Roſemary flowers are eſteemed the principal aromatic of our 
growth Quincy ſpeaks of them as good in moſt nervous 


complaints, eſpecially in ſuch as: ariſe from too great moiſt- | 


ure and cold, as they are hot and drying In epilepſies, 


Ros rA u, is alſo a fort of crooked ſciſlars, 


ROSYCRUCIANS, Rovicxucians,. or broth, 


 apoplexies, palſies, &c. they are rarely omitted in preſcrip- 
tion, under one form or other. | 


| They. abound with a ſubtile detergent oil, which makes them | certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore youth; they wee 
deobſtruent and opening: whence their uſe in uterine ob- Called immortales. 


ſtructions, the jaundice, &c. HE | 
They are the baſis of the celebrated Hungary water; with a 
ſmall quantity of which, diluted in common water, the con- 

| feftioners make water of roſemary flowers, eſſence of reſe- 
mary-water, c. 


| ROSICRUCIANS. See the article Ros vcx UCIANS. 


OSIN, Rzsiwa, in pharmacy. See RRSIN A. | 

osin is particularly uſed: for a reſinous matter prepared from 
the juice of the pine · ttee; in ordinary uſe for the making 
ointment, plaiſters, and for other 


Mr. Bent, in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 243. gives us the manner | 


of preparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern parts of France; 
 thus—The, bark being pared off from the pine, to make the 
ſap run down into an hole made at bottom to receive it; as 
the juice runs, it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top ; which, be- 
ing tempered with water, is ſometimes ſold; by a cheat, for 


white _— 3 pa 
Wen ave got a quantity o juice, ſtrain it 
. 1 fats z and what runs through is the common tur- 
ntine. © hy | 
t ſtays behind, they mix with water, and, diſtilling it in 
an alembic, the matter that riſes. is the oil of turpentine ; and 
the calx that remains is the common r9/in. 


 ROSOLIS, or Ros-80L1s, popularly, Rosa-soL1s, ſun-daw, 


an agreeable ſpirituous liquor formerly much in repute, chiefly 
taken after meals, by way of dram, to aid digeſtion : being 
compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk-water, 
and ſometimes perfumed with a little muſk. | 
It had its name, 
ſtilled water of the plant ros ſolis; but that plant was at length 
no ingredient therein. 58 


The beſt was that of Turin The French haye now a parti- 


cular kind not called 70s ſolis, but du rey: becauſe uſed with 


1 effect by the late king Lewis XIV. — It is compoſed of 
receives from the 


a ih wine, wherein are infuſed aniſe, fennel, aneth, co- 
riander, &c. for three weeks. | | | 
ROSTING. See the article Dzes81nc, Foop, &c,, 
ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, wherein 
orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c. were delivered. 
The ro/trum was a kind of chapel, taken out of the fo- 
rum, and furniſhed with a ſuggeſtum, or eminence, called 
_ particularly the roffra, where the orators ſtood to 


: 
: 


rs adorried, or, as Livy ſays, built with the beaks of ſhips 


taken from the people of Antium, in a naval engagement; 
whence the name. | | 


ROSTRALIS corona, RosTRAL crewn, in antiquity, See 


Crown. 


 RosTRALIs columna, Ros TM AL column, See Col uu. 


ROSTRIFORMIS proceſſus, in anatomy, the ſame as co- 
racoides. See Cok Acoupb gs. $48 
ROSTRUM literally denotes the beak or bill of a bird. 


\ 7 


uſe antiently prepared wholly of the di- 


4 — — — — — —— - 


_ | 
ROT, a diſeaſe, which in moiſt years is incident to ſher 


ROTA, in mechanics. See the article WHEEL. 
RoT A Ariftotelica, Ariftotle s wheel, is the name of 2 cebit 


——— — 


that 
# 


Hence the word is alſo figuratively applied | 
fore-part of the head, of a ſhip. ap Þ = beak, a 
RosTRUM, in chemiſtry, ſignifice the noſe, or beak 


illuminati; and becauſe 


And it is certain, there are ſome free maſons who have 


aon its centre, advancing at the ſame time in 2 right l 


the wheel, deſcribe a right line ſo much greater 1" 


plication: of the difficulty—Galileo, who next aten 


ROT 


common alembic, which con the liquor diſi » Of the 
receiver. 2 | Te liq iſtilled Into in 


ſurgeons in ſome caſes make uſe of f. r 
nds, or the dilatation d 


Rosy-CRoss, a name aſſumed by a ſet or ca if the 
tical philoſophers ; who aroſe, * at leaſt bn gene 
notice of, in Germany, in the beginning of the — 
They bo d themſelves together by a ſol 
y boun mielves toge a ſolemnu ſ. a 

they all ſwore inviolably to preferve ; and obliged then 
at their admiſſion. into the order, to a ſtrict obſervance f 
tain eſtabliſhed rules. by: 
They pretended to know all ſciences, and chief med. 
cine: whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reflour, 
pretended to be maſters of abundance of important fecres. 
and, among. others, that of the philoſophers fone: F 
which they aſſumed to have received by tradition from the 
antient ptians, Chaldeans, the i, and Gymnol- 


(ors 

heir chief was a German gentleman, educated in a 
ſtery, where he learnt the — => profrns 1378. he 1 
the Holy Land, where falling fick at Damaſcus, he conſuleq 
the Arabs, and other Eaſtern philoſophers, by whom he un 
ſuppoſed to be initiated into this wonderful art—At bis return 
into Germany he formed a ſociety, to whom he commun 
cated the ſecrets he had brought with him out of the Ext, 
and finally died in 1484. 

They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accommo- 
dated to the ſeveral branches of their doEtrine—Becauſe the . 
pretended to protract the period of human life, by mears d une 


As they pretended to know all things, they have been cilel 
they have made no appearance for ſe- 
veral years, but have kept altogether incognito, they hare 
been called the imvifible brothers. 

Their ſociety is frequently ſignified by the letters F. N C. 
which ſome among them interpret fratres roris codti; it being 
pretended, that the matter of the philoſophers tone is dew 
concocted, exalted, &c. | 
Some, who are no friends to free maſonry, make the | 
ſent flouriſhing N free maſons a branch of Ry 
cruciam; or rather Roficrucians themſelves under 4 
new name, or relation; viz. as retainers to building 


all the characters of Roficrucians ; but how. the æn 1 
original of maſonry, as traced by Mr. Anderſon, and that 
of Roficrucianiſm, here fixed from Naudzus, who ts 


in the ſame ground where in drier years they are free fr! 
itz which yet ariſes, not only from the moiſture, be 
ow a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the ar, a 


problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of 2 wite 
about its axis ;- thus called, becauſe firſt, that we kon d 
taken notice of by Ariftotle. . ad 
The difficulty is this—While a circle makes a revoluts 


along a plane; it deferibes, on that plane, à rg 
equal to its circumference. Now if this circle, which 


eferent ; which is the caſe of th . 
of a_coach-wheel carried along by. the wheel; = 
circle, or nave, will deſcribe'a line in the time of h; 
volution, equal, not to its own: circumference, but * 
of the wheel: for that its centre advances in 3 

as faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in real 
therewith, 


The matter of fact is certain But how it ſhould be, fr 


cumference ? 1 
The ſolution Ariſtotle gives is no more thn's 


has recourſe” to an infinity of infinitely Jittle 7 15 
the right line deſcribed by the two circles; 0 „ fh 
the little circle never applies its circumference | 10 


0 « 
* F ' . 
. : 5 
; ” 


ROT 


put in reality only applies it to a line equal to its 
gaculties 3 e ; though it appears to have applied it to a 


auch 1286; it, that this is all gratis dictum— The vacuities 
But it i ci and why does not the great circle apply its 
re 7 bo them? Laſtly, the magnitude of theſe va- 
cen muſt be augmented or diminiſhed according to the 
ow toportion of the two circles. 
1 1 will have it, that the little circle, making its 
1 an more ſlowly than the great one, does on that ac- 
deſcribe a line longer than its circumference ; yet 
cot © applying any point of its circumference to more 
* point of its baſe— But this is no more allowable 
2 of ſo many great men proving, vain, M. 
de Meyran, a French gentleman, had the good 
to hit on a ſolution, which he ſent to the royal 
of ſciences ; where being examined by Meſſ. de Lou- 
ul Salmon, appointed for that purpoſe, they made 
der report, that it was ſatisfactory— The ſolution is to this 


2 of a coach is only acted on, or drawn in a right 
ne; its circular motion or rotation ariſes purely from the 
<hance of the ground whereon it is applied. 
Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force wherewith the wheel 
« drawn in the right line, inaſmuch as it defeats that dire- 
Gon; of conſequence, the cauſes of the two motions, the one 
++ the other circular, are equal; and therefore their 
b, 1.6. the motions, are equal. And hence the wheel 


bdcrides 2 right line on the ground equal to its circum- 


_ ham in 2 right line by the ſame force as the wheel; 

they ktit only turns round becauſe the wheel turns, and can 

ans of ah turn withit, and at the ſame time therewith. 

. Rence it follows, that its circular velocity is leſs than that 
de wheel in the ratio of the two circumferences ; and 

cel terefore its circular motion is leſs than its rectilinear 


bee then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line. equal to that 
of the wheel, it can only do it by fliding, or what they 
al the motion of rotation That is, a part of the circular 
we cannot be applied to a part of a right line greater than 
l but by ſliding along that part, and that more or leſs, as 
te part of the nave is leſs than that of the circle. 

brs is alſo uſed for a particular court of juriſdiction in 
lone, eſtabliſhed for taking cognizance of beneficiary mat- 

ce. - 
Mn coll of twelve doctors, choſen out of the four 


tem being Romans, one a Florentine, one a Milaneſe, 
ie of Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a 


bur derks or notaries under him. 


Gens. 


chapel. 
lat they officiate by rotation; others, becauſe the moſt im- 
derives it from rota porphyretica, becauſe the pavement 


ad faſhioned like a wheel. 


50 an immoveable line, called the axis of rotation. 
ENESIS, SOLID, Ce. 


down by M. 


n- 


dxx—x3 


"3, and the circumſcribed cylinder is 4— 


te 


* to M-. hilef. Tranſacr. No 216; EE 


1 of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe—It is 


nim of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany; three of 


Frenchman, two Spaniards, and one a German, each having] Pronator radii Rot uxpus. 
Der office is to judge of all beneficiary cauſes, both within | 
Rome, and throughout the ſtate of the church, in caſe of Rouo E. dragon, q. d. red dragon. See PoURSUIVANTS. 

wel, and of all civil proceſſes which are for above 500 


Mey are alſo called chaplains of the pope, as ſucceeding 
tte nn of the ſacred palace, who held their court 
in ar” 


Tedenomination rota, wheel, ſome will have derived hence, 
tant affairs of the Chriſtian world turn upon them—Du 


ide chamber where they formerly ſat was of porphyry ;. 


luch rotation of planes, ſolids are formed or generated. 


32 e is the fluxion of a portion 
lde fhere, and conſequently! the portion itſelf" 44 l 
z therefore 
Nd of the yy ont to the circumſcribed cylinder as | 


R O U 


TION, 


Diurnal Ro AT Io. See Dux x Al Rotation, and EARTH. 
RoTATION, in anatomy, the action of the muſculi rotatores; 


to 


There are two muſcles, the great and the little obliquus, 

uſed to perform the rotation of the eye The obturator inter- 

nus and externus effect the rotation of the thighs. 

ROTATOR, in anatomy, a name given the oblique muſcles 
of the eye, called alſo from the direction of the fibres circu- 

lares, and from the effect of their action amatorii. 

ROTHER-BtAsTs, a word uſed in old ſtatutes, and till in 
the northern parts of England, for any horned beaſts ; as 

oxen, cows, ſteers, heifers, &c. 

Whence rother-ſoil, in Herefordſhire, is taken, for the dung 

or ſoil of ſuch cattle. 

RoTHER-NAILS, are ſuch as have a very large head, and are 
uſed to faſten the rudder-irons in ſhips. 

ROTONDO, RorTvnpo, in architecture, a popular term 

for any building that is round both within and withoutſide, 

whether it be a church, a ſalon, a veſtible, or the like. 

The moſt celebrated rotunde of antiquity is the Pantheon 

at Rome, dedicated to Cybele, and all the gods, by Agrippa, 

ſon-in-Jaw of Auguſtus; but ſince conſecrated by pope Boni- 

face IV. to the Virgin, and all the ſaints, under the title of 

Sta. Maria della Rotonaa. 

The chapel of the Eſcurial, which is the burying-place of 

the kings of Spain, is alſo a rotondo ; and in imitation of that 

of Rome is alſo called Pantheon. 

ROTTENNESS, putreds. See PUTREFACTION. 

. ROTULA, in anatomy. See the article PATELLA, 

| ROTULI magni ingroſſator. See Ix ROSSATOR. 

ROTULORUM cet. See the article CusTos. 

ROTULUS, a roll. See the article Rol L. 8 

RoTuLvs contrarientium—The earl of Lancaſter taking part 
with the barons againſt king Edward II. it was not thought 
fit, in reſpect of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
but only contrarients ; accordingly, we have a record of thoſe 
times called rotulus contrarientium. 

RoTuLus M,intoniæ, an exact ſurvey of all England, by coun- 

ties, hundreds, and tythings, made under king Alfred, not 

unlike that of domes- day. 

It was thus called, becauſe antiently kept at Winaheſter 

among other records of the kingdom. ; 

ROTUNDO. See the article — 2 ä | 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſ- 
cles, from the roundneſs of their. body. TEES. 
Such are the rotundus major, called alſo teres major, and the 

rotundus minor, Called alſo teres minor, and tranſuerſalis—Seec 
Tab. Anat. Myol.) fig. 2, n. 13. Ag. 6. n, I2, 13. Ag. 7+ n. 
14. 34. and 35 | | 

See PRONA TOR. - 

ROUAGE. Battery en Rou AGE. See BATTERY. 

ROUGEz-croſs, q. d. red croſs. See PoURsUIVANTS. 


ROUGH, Rovcnness, in mechanics. 

REes1STENCE. * 4 

RovGH caſting. See PLASTERING, and MoRTER. 

RovGH diamond. See the article Dia MonD. 

RouGH emerald; See the article EMERALD. 

RovGH-leaved plants. See the article PLANT. 

Robo taſte, See TASTE: 7 | 

ROUL, RoLL, or Row, in the military art - Officers of the 
ſame rank, who mount the ſame guards, and take their turns 

in relieving one another, are ſaid to roul or roll, | 

ROULADE, in muſic, a trilling or quavering. 


See FRICTION, and 


VATION, RoLLING, in mechanics. See ROLLING. / ROUND, Ro uxpus, in geometry. See CIRCLE, GLope, 
PATION, in geometry, the circumvolution of a ſurface | | : 


and SPHERE. 
RouNnD, in anatomy. See the article RoTUNDUs, 
RounD, in muſic.— The Italians call b round, what we call a 


Fat; and the French b mol, and b ſquare, what we call a 
* method of cubing ſolids, generated by ſuch rotation, is 3 1 . ſquare, 


4 de Moivre, in his ſpecimen of the uſe 
de dorine of fluxions—For the fluxions of ſuch ſolids | | 
the product of the fluxion of the abſciſſa, multiplied 
I the circular baſe ; and ſuppoſe the ratio of a ſquare to the |. 


Uce inſcribed, be as = the equation expreſling the nature | and to ſee that the centries are watchful, and do their duty, 
* Foperty of any circle, whoſe diameter is d, is Ax 


ſharp. See FLAT, and SHARP. 


„ 


' gariſon, or fortified place, around the ramparts in the night- 
time, to liften if any thing be ſtirring without the works, 


and all things are in good order. | | 
In ſtrict garriſon the rounds go every quarter of an hour, that 
' the rampart __ be always furniſhed—The centries are to 


aſs, and let no one come near them. 8 
Went e round is near the corps de garde, the centry calls 


aloud, comes there? and when the anſwer is, The rounds, 


it 


1.» 


RoTATION, REvoLUTION, in aftronomy, See RE vol u- 


or the motion which they give to the parts they are fixed ' 


RounD is alſo a military term, ſignifying a walk or turn 
which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in a ' 
challenge at a diſtance, and to reſt their arms as the rounds ; 


he ſays, Stand; then calls for the corporal of the guard, who £ 
draws his ſword, and calls alſo, I bo comes there ? and when 


* 
2 —̃ ours — K —— — ! mꝶm . 2 
= 


_ 


it is anſwered, The rounds, he that has the word advances, and 
delivers it to the corporal, who receives it with his ſword 
pointed at the giver's breaſt, See, Worp, 
Way of the RouxDs. See the article War. 
Counter-RounDs. See CoUNTER-round. 
Dwarter-RounD. See the article QUARTER-round. | 
RounDs, among maſons, denotes the broken pieces of ſta- 
tues. ' ; 
RounpD-hbeads. See Wld, and Tory. 
Rounp-head nails. See the article NAIL. | 
RovuxD-House, in a ſhip, is the uppermoſt room or cabin on 
the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. 
Rounp-heuſe alſo denotes a kind of priſon, for the nightly 
watch to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried before a 


magiſtrate, See WATCH. 
Rovunp niche. Nicue. 
Roux roef. See the articles RooF. 
RovunD table. TABLE. 


RovunD, in the academies, denotes a circular piſte or tread. 
See PISTE. 

To RounpD an horſ?, is a general term for all ſorts of manages 
upon a volt, -or circular tread. 
Hence, toround an horſe upon a trot, gallop, &c. is to make 
him carry his ſhoulders and haunches roundly or compactly, 
upon a large or ſmaller circle, without traverſing or bearing 
to a fide. | ; 

ROUNDLAYS®, or Rovnpo, a kind of antient poem, thus 
called, according to Menage, from its form; and becauſe 
it ſtill turns back again to the firſt verſe, - and thus goes 
The word is formed from rund and lay The French call it 

. rondeau. The Spaniards g/o/es. ; 


The common rowndelay - conſiſts of thirteen verſes, eight 
whereof are in one rhyme, and five in another—lIt is divided | 
into couplets; at the end of the ſecond and third whereof, 
the beginning of the roundelay is repeated; and that, if poſſible, | 
in an equivocal or punning ſenſe. | ' 
The roundelay is a popular poem among the French, but little 
' known among us—Marot and Voiture have ſucceeded the 
beſt in it. | | 
Rapin obſerves, that if the roundelay be not very exquiſite, it 
is ftark-naught—lIn all the antient roundelays, Menage ob- 
ſerves, that the verſe preceding has a complete ſenſe; and 
yet joins agreeably with that of the cloſe; without depend 
ing neceſſarily thereon. This rule well obſerved makes the | 
- roundelay more ingeniqus 3 and is one of the fineſſes of the 


* 


P 4 


a poem. f 5 
ROUNDELET. . See the article RunDLET. 
ROUNDNESS, RoruxpiTty, in phylics. 
CITY. | | 
ROUNDO, or RounpELAY, in muſic, a kind of burden or 

ritornello; where the beginning of each couplet is repeated 
at the end thereof. SECIS | 

ROUPIA, or RuPts. See the article Ruyes. 

ROUSE up an hare, among hunters. See HunTinNG, _ 

To Royss, among falconers, is when an hawk lifts up and 
ſhakes himſelf. by | 

To Rouss an hawſer, or cable, in the ſea-phraſe, ſignifies to 
hale in part of the hawſer or cable, which lies in the 
water. | 

ROUTS®, RovuTs, a public road, highway, or courſe ; eſpe- 

+ cially that which military forces take. 

The word is French, route, formed from the Latin, rupta, or 
' « rata; or the French, roux, an old word for horſe; or rather 

from the old Celtic, rout, road. f 


Sanſon and Ogilby have made maps of the routs and poſt. 
roads of France and England: foldiers are prohibited going 
out of their routs Routs are frequently cut in parks, 
foreſts, c. both for ornament, and for the conveniencies of 
hunting. nar "i 
Some uſe rout for a path cut acroſs a wood ; in oppoſition 
to way, which is a great road. | n 
Rovr, in navigation. See the article Counxss. | 
Rour is alſo uſed for the defeat and flight of an army—The 
ſergeants endeavour to rally the ſoldiers in a rout. * 
RovT, in law, is an aſſembly or combination of three or 
more perſons,” going forcibly to commit an unlawful act; 
though they do not actually perform it. ; 
If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their meeting, it 
is a reut, though they do not put their purpoſe in execution; 
if they do, it is a riot. l IS 
A rout, therefore, ſeems to 
- Tiot the diſorderly, fact committed thereby. See RiOr. 
Two things, however, there are in common to rout, riot, 


and unlawful aſſembly : the one, that there be at leaſt three 


See nnz 


perſons together ; the other, that, being together, they diſ- 


turb the peace, either by words, ſhew of arms, turbulent 


. 


be an unlawful aſſembly ; and a 


5 © 
| Rour h 
wa wolves, among hunters, denotes an herd of thoſe wit 


[ 


ROUTIER, in navigation. See Wag 
ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of i 


GONER, 


fi 
a ſkain of ſilk, thread, hair, or the like. 2 5 by dravin 
of the neck, or other part of an horſe ; anfwens the lie 
ſurgery is called 'a ſeton. ing to what in 
The ROwELLING of horſes is a method of cur 
= 2 to * caſes of inward ſtrains, eech 
t oulders or hips; as alſo for V aboy 
be reſolved, 1 DE Wellings no ah 
bar ry gen is thus : | 
little flit being made through the ſxi 
| below the part aggrieved, N * feos handfy 
in; __ — * _ I_7- the fleſh, the end of rel. 
in, an in blowed from the fl "1 put 
— ſhoulder. oo * up wards, and al over 
en the hole being ſt with the fin 
is beaten with an Le and the 3 foe Plc on 
5 all over; and then let go. read vit the 
is done, a ſkain of horſe- hair, or red 
. thickneſs of the little finger, is put in — _ half th 
ſeven or eight inches long ; the needle is put ts the . 
and drawn through again fix or ſeven inches higher ; tle, 
the needle is drawn out, and the two ends of ” Wie then 
together : anointing it every day, as well as "IN I tel 
ting it in, with ſweet butter and hog's greaſe, and daa, 
it backwards and forwards in the ſkin, to make the - 
matter diſcharge itſelf mote plentifully, Wa 
Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as making too great 2 for 
and ſcar, uſe the French rowel, which is a round 56. 
ſtiff leather, with an hole in the midſt; laying it gat hx q 
the fleſh and ſkin, the hole of the rowe! juſt again Ts 
the ſkin ; ſowing it with a needle and thread drawn dn 
the hole and the ſkin ; cleaning it once in two or three dan 
and then anointing it afreſh. | , 
ROWING. See Oar, Boar, Oe. 
ROWS of trees. See the article PARALLEIISsM. 
ROYALF®, ReGcar, ſomething relating to a king, 


8 r formed from the Latin, regali, ons 
8· 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the royal family, the royal blind, rna 
line, &c. 


In England the prince and princeſs of Wales, the kin 
brother, Cc. are addreſſed under the title of royal high 


SSSLTETCS 


J 


Ln 


£ 


— The ducheſs of Savoy is called madame royale. they wi 
RoYAL abbey, denotes an abbey founded by a king, or by was ple 
prince who is ſucceeded by a king. 22 of / 
RoyYAL academy of ſciences, &c, See Acaneny, &c, ration, 
RoYAL antler, among hunters, expreſſes the third branch promatin 
the horn of an hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the rec " ments, 
main horn above the back- antler. | Their n 
Rov AlL army, is an army matching with heavy cannon ; cy council 
ble of beſieging a ſtrong, well fortified city—It is uſual t the next 
hang up a governor who has the aſſurance to hold out ap &. Andr 
place againſt a royal arm. Lach me 
Ro vAL aſſent, is that aſſent or approbation which the kin that he y 
gives to a thing done by others; as the election of a bill from whi 
y dean and chapter; or a bill paſſed in both houſes of f the prefic 
Hament. | | 4 The cha 
The royal aſſent in parliament being given, the bill s f ad 13.5, 
dorſed with theſe words, Le roy le veult ; that is, it ple member, 
the king—lf he refuſes it, thus, Le rey 5 aviſera, 9. d. 8 Their de 
king will adviſe upon it. works 
ROYAL boroughs, See the article Boxovon. 0 that 
Roy Al crown, is that worn by kings. 40 put 
This they alſo call an imperial crown, being cloſed 2. oh. lenz pf 
The Engliſn crown is cloſed by ſemicircles of gold met 4 ed, 
at the monde or globe, on which the croſs ſtands ; and th 4% mak 
ſemicircles adorned with eroſſes and fleurs-de-lis: the vl ee, 
embelliſhed with precious ſtones. + 0 this p 
RoyYAL charter. See the article CHARTER. ments anc 


ROYAL African company. See the article COMPANY: 
RoyaL exchange, the burſe or meeting-place of the merck 
in London.” - 

It was firſt built in 1566. at the charge of Sir * 
Greſham; and in a ſolemn manner, by berald erke | 
trumpet, in preſence of queen Elizabeth, proclal . 
r. erchange Till that time the merchants met in Lo 

reet. » ; 
It was built. of brick ; yet then eſteemed the moſt 9 
burſe in Europe—An hundred years after its building, * 
great fire, it was burnt down; but it was ſoon rail 
in a 50 more magnificent manner; the 
amounting to 5 OOO. r 
One half of 0 ſum was diſburſed by the chaw'® 

London, the other by the company of Meg 

to reimburſe themſelves, lett to hire 199 ſhops # 


geſture, or actual violence. 
e \. 7 


= 


| 
: 
| 


ROY 


$ each; which, with other ſhops, &c. on the 
ah ſelded a yearly rent of above 4000 pounds; yet 
ground, J. it ſtands on does not exceed 4 of an acre: 
it is obſerved to be much the richeſt ſpot of ground 


world noular, with walks around, wherein the 
his built quad the TeſpeAive countries aſſociate themſelves, 
middle of the area, or court, is a fine marble ſtatue 
mou Charles II. in the habit of a Roman Cæſar, erected 
hg. of merchant-adventurers ; the workmanſhip of 
_ es Around are _ the ſtatues of the ſe- 
ce the Norman conqueſt, ; 
r 


int fie the king, by his prerogative, is to have, when- 
* 


ever 


See the article ForT. 

ſe, See the article FRANCHISE, 

See the article HosPITAL. 

was a fair-ſpreading tree at Boſcobel in the 

pariſh of Donnington, in Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof 

were all wird ht | 

in the day-time with colonel Careleſs, and in the 

- * 4 in Boſcobel-houſe : ſo that they are miſtaken 

vho ſpeak of it as an old hollow oak; it being then a gay 

gouriſhing tree, ſurrounded with many more.— The poor 

remains Joe are now fenced in with an handſome wall, 

with this inſcription over the gate, in golden letters :— Feli- 

mam arborem, quam in aſylum potentiſſimi regis Caroli 11. 

Op. Max. per quem reges regnant, hic creſcere voluit, 

kc. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Ne 310. 

Roval officers. See the we — 22 # ; 
L or parapet of the rampart, in cation, is 

nenn 

the brink of the rampart, towards the country; to 

coyer thoſe who defend the rampart. 

pt Ror AI. See the article Por royal. 

Roval Society of ngland is an academy, or body, of perſons 

of eminent learning; inſtituted by king Charles II. for the 

ing of natural knowlege. 

This illuſtrious body had its original in an aſſembly of 

ious men; who, before the reſtoration, met weekly 


Wilkins. | 

Afterwards, from about the year 1658. many of them 
lviag in London, held ings at Greſham-college ; till 
they were at length taken notice of by the king, who 
vas to grant them an ample charter, dated the 
22d of April 1663. whereby they were erected into a co 
tion, conſiſting of a preſident, council, and fellows, for 
promoting the knowlege of natural things, and uſeful experi- 
— | 


Their manner of electing fellows is by balloting. Their 
council are in number 21; eleven of which are continued for 
the next year, and ten more added to them ; all choſen on 
it. Andrew's day. 

Exch member, at his admiſſion, ſubſcribes an 4 
that he will endeavour to promote the good of the ſociety; 
from which he may be freed at any time, by ſignifying to 
the preſident, that he deſires to withdraw. 1 
Ide are 405. paid to the treaſurer at admiſſion; 
ut 135. Per quarter ſo long as the perſon continues a 
member, 


Their deſign is to make faithful records of all the 
* works of nature or art, which come within their reach; 
* ſo that the preſent, as well as after ages, may be enabled 
0 put a mark on errors which have been ſtrengthened by 
£ long preſcription; to reſtore truths that have been neg- 
ed; to puſh thoſe already known to more various uſes; 
A a way more paſſable to what remains unre- 
5 | 
To this purpoſe they have made. a great number of experi- 
ments and 2 Ain on moſt 7 works of nature; 
Hes, comets, meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, inun- 
— ſprings, * ſubterraneous fires, tides, currents, 
magnet, &c.—Alſo, numbers of ſhort hiſtories of nature, 
* manufactures, uſeful engines, contrivances, c. The 
ces they have been of to the public are very great, — 


2 3 and put not only this kingdom, but alſo Ireland, 

Plantations, Sc. upon planting. VP 
— have regiſtred experiments, hiſtories, relations, obſer- 
N c. reduced them into one common ſtock; and 
** from time to time, publiſhed ſome of the moſt imme- 
uſe, under the title of Philoſophical Tranſa#tions, &c. 
Ad the reſt up in public regiſters, to be nakedly tranſ- 
P o poſterity, as a ſolid ground-work for future ſyſtems, 

RANSACTIONS, . _ MERE - 7 
CHAMB. N 1 


in Wadham- college, in Oxford, at the lodgings of Dr. |. 


tae improved naval, civil, and military architecture; ad- 
ſecurity and perſection of navigation; improved 


1 


RUB 


They have a library adapted to their inſtitution ; towards 
which the late earl-marſhal contributed the Norfolcian li- 
brary; and a muſeum, or repoſitory, of natural and artiſicial 
rarities, given them by Daniel Colwal, eſq; and ſince entiched 
by many others. Their motto is, Vullius in verbd, 

RovAL Spaniſh academy. See the article ACADtmy. 

RoYAL ſugar. See the article SUGAR. 

ROYALTIES, RecaLtTies, the rights of the king; othet= 
wile called the #ing's prerogative, and the regalia. See PRE- 
ROGATIVE, and RRGALIA. | 
Of theſe, ſome the king may grant to common perſons z 
— are inſeparable from the crown. See KIx G, Grant, 


C. 
RUBARB, RMHABARBAR UI, in medicine. See Ruv- 
BARB, 


RUBBING. See Ar TRITIox, and FricTION.. 


RUBIA Tin&orum, a root, or drug, popularly called madders 
RUBIFYING *, in chemiſtry, Er. the af | 
„in chemi 7c, the act of turning a thin 
ted by force of fire, c. * a N 
»The word is formed of the Latin rauben, ruddy; and fo, 1 
p me. 
Red arſenic is common white aſenic, rubified by a mixture of 
ſulphur and copper. | | 
RUBIGALIA, or RoniGALtA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated 
by the Romans, in honour of the god Rubigus, or the god- 
deſs Rubigo; to engage thoſe deities to preſerve the corn 
from blaſting, and mildews. 
The Rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa, in the eleventh year 
+ of his reign; and were held on the 7th of the calends of 
May, which is our 25th of April; being about the time 
when the blight, or mildew, called by the Latins rubige, uſes 
to attack the corn. 
Varro fixes it to the time when the ſun etiters the 16th de- 
of Taurus,—Indeed the true time ſeems rather to have 
n on the 18th day before the equinox ; and the true rea- 
ſon, becauſe then Canicula, or the Little-dog, ſets ; which 
is eſteemed a malific conſtellation, 
Hence they ſacrificed a dog to Rubigo: Ovid ſays, the en- 
trails of a dog, and thoſe of a ſheep: Columella, only a 
— puppy. Feſtus inſinuates, that the victim muſt alſo 
red. | 


RUBIGO, or Rop16Go, a diſeaſe incident to corn, popularly 
called mildew. N 
The rub:go is a ſpecies of blight. See BLIOHTr. 

RUBRIC, Rusrica, in the canon-law, denotes à title, 


or article, in certain antient law- books; thus called, becauſe 


written, as the titles of the chapters in our antient Bibles are, 
in red letters. Vou' ll find ſuch a lat under ſuch a rubric. 


po-] RuUBRICs alſo denote the rules and directions given at the 


inning, and in the courſe, of the Liturgy ; for the order 
and manner, wherein the ſeveral parts of the office are to be 


the communion, &c.— In the Romiſh miſſal and bteviary are 
rubrics for matins, for lauds, for tranſlations, beatifications, 
commemorations, &c. | | 
They are called rubrics from the Latin ruber, red; becauſe 
formerly printed in red-ink, to diſtinguiſh them from the reft 
of the office, which was in black; as they till are in the 
Roman miſlals, &c, | . 4:3. 
The great rubric for the celebration of Eafter, preſctibed by 
the Nicene council, is to this purpoſe :—Eaſter-day to be the 
Sunday which falls upen, or next after, the firſt full moon 
which immediately ſucceeds the vernal equinox. 
—Dr. Wallis has a particular diſcourſe on the antient rubrics 
for the ſeat of Eaſter, in the Philoſoph. Tranſaftions, 
RUBY, Rusinvus, a red-coloured, ſparkling gem, of the firſt 
rank ms precious ſtones. - | 
There are 
The kingdom of „and the iſle of Ceylon.—The mine 
in P where it is found in greateſt plenty, is in the moun- 
tain Capelan, 12 days journey from Siren, the reſidence of 
the king of that country.—The fineſt rubies brought hence 
do not exceed three or four carats ; the king reſerving all tho 
larger to himſelf. _ 
In Ceylon the rubies are found in a river which deſcends 
from the mountains towards the middle of the ifland : ſome 
few are alſo found in the ground. The rubies of Ceylon are 
uſually brighter and more beautiful than thoſe of Pegu; but 
they are rare; the 1 ylon prohibiting his people to 


er them, or traffic | | 
particularly in Bohe- 


ormed. 
Ts are general rubrict, and ſpecial rubrits, a rubric for 


e are rubies alſo found in E 
mia and 1 eſpecially the former, wherein is a mine of 
flints of divers ſizes; which, upon N ſometimes 
found to contain rubies pretended to be as fl 
any of the Eaftern ones. | 
The Greeks call the ruby aTveo7®, g. 4. refifting the fire, 
— The antients, out of their credulity and ſuperſtition, attri- 
buted many virtues to the 25 as, that it expels poiſons, 

| WAS 


- 


ut two | pany in the Eaſt where the ruby is found | 
egu 


e and hard as 


Cures 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


_ Lapidaries uſu 


UDDER, in navigation 
hinges in the ſtem of a ſhi 
one fide to the water, and ſ 
the veſſel this way or that. 
#. 106. hs 
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forrow, &c. 


a Very erroneous acco 
The ruby is formed 
colour, called 
luſtre at once, 
whitiſh; and, 
Hence we ha 
ns others blue 

hen a e 
buncle ; 8 


Furetiere aſſures us 
rubies in France of 
ſaw one in the Indies 
have bought. He 


Ir Jarger rubies than any in the 


The value of rubies, from one 
Carats, is thus given 


come 


— frog woe Aa, 


4; 
Hb 


with a caſt of purple : 


mother 
but comes to it by d 


as it approaches to maturity, becomes red. 
ve white rubies, others half. 


name of an im 
and moderns have given us 
BUNCLE. 


They have ſeveral manners of 


| man. 
which comes into 
and ſometimes, though 


— of the rudder is 


or bear up, 
udder ought to make an angle 


egree of colour which makes 
balaſs ruby is of a 
the ſpinell ruby is of a 


ſubſtance, or bed, of a roſe- 
of ruby; it has not all its colour and 
egrees.—At firſt it is 


white, half-red, 
and red, called ſapphire rubies, 
xceeds twenty carats, it may be called a car- 
aginary ſtone, whereof the antients 
ſo many deſcriptions See Car- 


counterfeiting rubies ; and ſome 
that length, that the moſt 
try the hardneſs, are ſometimes 


very poſitivel;, that there have been 
240 Carats.——Tavernier tells us, he 
of fifty carats, which he had a mind to. 
adds, that the king of France has finer 


of the Great 


Carat, or four grains, to ten 
dictionnaire de commerce, from a 


good hand : : 
g. 
A ruly of one carat is worth 15 © 
Of two C. 00 © 
Of three C, 10 © 
Of four C. 15 © 
Of five C. oo © 
Of fix C. 10 © 
Of eight C. 00 o 
Of nine C. oo © 
Of ten C. 00 © 
Sapphire Ruby. See the article Sa prnikk. 
unr, in chemiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral Preparations of 
natural bodies, becauſe of their red colour; as ruby of 
. arſenic, &c. | 
R * heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith the arms 
of noblemen are blazo g the ſame which in the arms 
ef others, not noble, is called gules. . 
RUCTATION, belching, a ventoſity ariſing from indigeſtion, 
and di ing itſelf mouth, with a diſagreeable 
noiſe, - | | 
There are belches owing to repletion, and others to inanition, 
2 hypochondriac and hy 1 i 
* , Quincy 1 ondriac ſteric e are parti - 
cured with proper ſtomachics, minatives, ot 


a piece of timber turni 

z and which oppoling ſometimes | 
imes another, turns or directs 
——See Tab, Ship. fe. 2, 


mber hung on the ſtern- 
called pintles : ſerving, as 

to turn her about at the 
withoutſide 
| fitted into it at ri 
the ſhip; by which the rudder 


the ſhip, 
ght angles, 
is man; 
called the helm, or ri 
the rudder itſelf. 
reducible to that of the 

author of a late book on the wotkin 


g of ſhips ſhews, tha 
| n order to ſtay, 
r 


ble, the tiller of 
near 55 with the 
ovided ſhe can | 
a broad rud-1 T 
m is put over to any 
ſo that the water can- 
The will require a 


part of the rudder is called 
RUDDLE, Runica, a ſort of du 


found in divers parts o 
which mineral it h 


The aſtmoſt the rate of the 11; 


ſometimes carved: 

of columns are fre 
rom the Latin u 
ng ; and; the colum 
or cabled columns. 


filled, they ca 
There are alſo rudenture 
laſters, not fluted 
church of St. Sapi 
RUDERATION, 
Vitruvius for the laying 


3 an inſtance of 
enza, at Rome. 


ATIO, in buildin 
a pavement with pe 


Vitruvius fatumen. 

he ſand be new, its pro 

but if dug out of old pa 
RATION, Daviler obſerves, is al 

7- cap. I. for the coarſeſt and moſt 

here a wall is, as 

RUDIARIUS 


portion to the ime 


may de as 30 1. 
vements, or w 7 n 


it were, cobbled 
„in antiqui 

t a diſcharge from the ſe 
e was thus called, becau 
was put into his hand, cal a 
rudiarii were alſo called Speftatores. 

TS, Rupimenta, the firſt 
called alſo the 


ſe, as a mark © 


RUDIMEN 


of any art or ſcience 
ELEMENTS. 


RUDIS, a knotty, rugged flick, 


ples, or ground, 
which the pretor, a 
» a3 4 mark of 
Hence the Latin phraſe rud: donare, 


to diſch 
called ua 
RUE, Rur A Horte 


to make a gladiator free 
more.—They were hence 


t, much uſed in the 


It is replete with a fat, 
ttle to any purpoſe in 
ſpirituous menſtru 
ſhops, according 
others are of a v 
with a fpirituous I. 


viſcous juice; and by that means yielk 
unleſs where firſt digelied 
mple water in the 
is nothing worth; 

on. It ought to be mil 
in conſerve; or, which i 
alone, freſh gathered, wit 
in nervous caſes, parti 
it deterges the glands; 
ordinate motions, which 
and affect the whole conſtitution 


ſeveral ſpecies of rue, ſee in the 
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different pint 
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Supplement, article | 
RUELLE, a French term, lately introduced into o 
is à diminutive 


ſtreet; and fignifies, 


Its uſe, among us, is for an alco 


ve, or other genteel pat: 
ment, where the lad g 


iſits either in bed or up 
their works from relle to ruell, to be- 
and intereſt of the ladies. 
the article Roor-TR RES. 

» among falconers, a plain leathem hood, 
behind, to be worn by an hawk, when be 


ies receive y 
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à great quantity of 
cient to ſhe the 


of the antique architecture. 
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ULER, REGULA, a very ſimple inſtrument, ordi- 
— MI 72 wood, thin, narrow, and ſtrait, ſerving to 


direct the drawing of right lines. 


h, ; riacipal uſe in all the mechanical arts.-To 

of The mow - no Gr be juſt, draw a line by it on paper; 

tk ue” urn the rule about, the right end to the left; and apply 

n ame edge this way to the line: if the edge now agree ex- 
with the line, the ruler is true. 

or pelt has a fine poem on the amours of the rule and com- 


ird jals— The ſtone · cutters rule is uſually four feet long; and 


A into feet and inches. 
ayer pr is 12 or 15 feet long, and is applied under 


the level to regulate the courſes, to make the piedroits equal, 


oc, 
or RULER. See PARALLEL. 
e lied to certain inſtruments which have other 
— able uſes, beſides that of drawing lines.—Such are 
de carpenters joint-rule, Everard's and Coggethal's /iding- 
— "Þ RULE is an inſtrument uſually of box, 24 inches 
and one and an half broad, each inch being ſubdivided 
ino eight parts. On the ſame ſide with theſe diviſions is uſu- 
added Gunter's line of numbers. 
On the other fide are the lines of timber and board-meaſure, 
the firſt beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the other 
end; the latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four inches from 
he oher end. =. 1 
Ife the Carpenters joint RULE.—The application of the inches 
in meaſuring lengths, breadths, &c. is obvious.—That of 
the Gunter's line, ſee under GUNTER's line. The uſe of 
the other fide is all we need here meddle with, a 
1. The breadth of any ſurface, as board, glaſs, &c. being 
wen, to find how much in length makes a ſquare foot. —Find 
the number of inches the ſurface is broad, in the line of board- 
meaſure, and right againſt it is the number of inches requized. 
Thus, if the ſurface were 8 inches broad, 18 inches will be 
found to make a ſuperficial foot. 
Or, more readily, thus :—Apply the rule to the breadth of the 
board or glaſs, that end marked 36 being even with the edge; 
the other edge of the ſurface will ſhew the inches and quarters 
e inches which go to a ſquare foot. 
2. Uſe of the table at the end of the board meaſure.—If a ſur- 
* one inch broad, how many inches long will make a 
ſuperficial foot ? Look in the upper row of figures for one 
inch, and under it, in the ſecond row, is 12 inches, the an- 
ſwer to the queſtion. a 
5 Uſe of the line of timber-meaſure.—This reſembles the for- 
mer; for, having learnt how much the piece is ſquare, look 
for that number on the line of timber-meaſure : the ſpace 
thence to the end of the rule is the length, which, at that 
breadth, makes a foot of timber.— Thus, if the piece be 9 
nches ſquare, the length neceſſary to make a ſolid foot of 
timber is 21 4 inches.—lf the timber be ſmall, and under 9 
nches ſquare, ſeek the ſquare in the upper rank of the table, 
ad immediately under it are the feet and inches that make a 
lid foot —Thus, if it be 7 inches ſquare, 2 feet 11 inches 
vill be found to make a ſolid foot. | 
lf the piece be not exactly ſquare, but broader at one end 
than another, the method 1s, to add the two together, and take 
half the ſum for the fide of the ſquare.—For round timber, 


fourth part for the ſide of the ſquare. —But this method is er- 
Tum for hereby you loſe above £ of the true ſolidity. See 
IMBER, ; 
3 — CALIBER Meaſure, | | 
Tes Siding RULE, EY 
geb! Sliding — | See the article} SLIDING Rule. 
Ut, REGULA, alſo denotes a certain maxim, canon, or 
Mt, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience. Thus we ſay, 
the rule of grammar, of logic, of philoſophizing, &c. 
doc phie hers diſtinguiſh two kinds of rules; viz. the- 
eical, or rules of knowing, which relate to the underſtand- 
deing of uſe in the diſcovery of truth; and practical, or 
. ! of ating, which relate to the will, and ſerve to direct it 
Art good and right, 
15 the management and application of theſe two forts 
* chere are two diſtinct arts; viz. logic, and ethics. 
he] bwin, regule ſciendi, are ſuch as direct and affiſt 
— in perceiving, judging, and reaſoning. 
Jing, regula agendi, are thoſt whereby the mind is 
— ber deſires, purſuits, &c. 
tothe ae extremely divided about the to be had 
RuLss of poetry fixed by the antients, Ariſtotle, Ho- 
u Bot, Sz» Sc. and admitted by the modern critics, 
u, Ye. ſome contending, that they muſt be invio- 


%y "ſerved; others pleading for liberty to ſet them aſide 


4 


the method is, to girt it round with a ſtring, and to allow the | 


| 


on occaſion.—Rules, it is complained, are fetters; rank 
enemies to genius; and never religiouſly obſerved by any, 
but thoſe who have nothing in themſelves to depend on. 
Voiture frequently neglected all the rules of poetry, as a ma- 
ſter who ſcorned to be confined by them. 

The theatre has its particular rules, as the rule of 24 hours, 
the unities of action, time, and place, &c. 

If it be true, ſays Moliere, that plays conducted according 
to the rules do not pleaſe; but thoſe, which are not, do; 
the rules muſt be naught.— For myſelſ, when a thing hits 
and diverts me, I do not inquire whether I have done amiſs, 
nor whether Ariſtotle's rules forbid me to laugh 

RULES of philoſophizing. See PHILOSOPHIZING, 

RULE, in arithmetic, denotes a certain operation with figures 
to find ſums or numbers unknown, and to facilitate compu- 
tations, mercantile, aſtronomical, Ec. 

Each rule in arithmetic has its particular name, according to 
the uſe for which it is intended. The four firſt, which ſerve 
as the foundation of the whole art, are called addition, ſub- 
traction, multiplication, and * each whereof ſee under 
its proper article, Appiriox, &c, 
From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules; as the rule of three, or 
F proportion; called alſo the golden rule, and diſtinguiſhed 
into direct and inverſe, ſimple and compound. —Alfo, the rule 
of frve numbers. — Rule of fellowſhip, ſimple and with time. 
ule of allegation, medial and alternate.—Rule of exchange, — 
Rule of falſe poſition, ſingle and double —To which add, ap- 
proximation, barter, combination, equation, exchange, extraction, 
involution, progreſſion, rebate, reduction, &c. See FELLOw= 
SHIP, Oc, 

RULE of three, or of proportion, commonly called the golden 
rule, is a rule which teaches how to find a fourth propor- 
tional number to three others, given, 

As, if three degrees of the equator contain 7 leagues, how 
m7 do 360 degrees, the circumference of the earth, con- 
tain N 

The rule is this: Multiply the ſecand term 70 by the third 3603 

divide the product 25200 by the firſt term 3, and the quotient 

8400 is the fourth term required. | 

The uſe of this ruls is of vaſt extent, both in common life, 

and the ſciences z but has no place except where the propor- 


tion of the Jus numbers is known. —— Suppoſe, e. gr. a 


large veſſel full of water to empty itſelf by a little aperture 
— ſuppoſe three gallons to flow out in two minutes, and 
it were required to know in what time 100 gallons would be 
thus evacuated ?—— Here, indeed, are three terins given, 
and a fourth required: but, as it is evident, from experience, 


that this water flows faſter at firſt than aſterwards, the quan- 


tity of flowing water is not proportional to the time; and, 
therefore, the queſtion does not come under the rule of 
three. 
The things which come under commerce are proportionable 
to their prices, twice as much of any commodity always 
coſting twice as much money, c. The price, therefore, 
of any quantity of a commodity being given, the price of any 
other quantity of the ſame, or the quantity of the commo- 
dity anſwering to any o her given ſum, is found by the rule 
of three—e. gr. If 3 pounds coſt 175. what will 30 pounds 
coſt ? Since as 3 pounds are to 30 pounds, fo is the value 
of the former 175. to the value of the latter; the queſtion 
ſtands thus: . 


lb —zk—: 
: 17 


3)510(1705——81, 10s. 


Again, if 3 pounds be bought for I7s. how many will 
170s. buy ? Since as 17 f. is to 1705s. ſo are 3 pounds to 


the pounds required; the number will be found thus: 
I75. 705. 3b. 
17)510(30 tb. 
SI ; 
oo 


If the given terms be heterogeneous, i. e. have broken num- 
bers among them, they do not bear the ſame proportion to 
each other which the things, they expreſs, bear. I hey muft 
therefore be reduced to ' homogeneous ones, or to the ſame 
denomination, as- pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, 
Sc. hours into minutes, &c, 5 : 
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* Thoſe of St. Bruno, and St. Francis, are, of all others, the 


K. . If- 3 pounds and 4 ounces coſt 25. 4 d. what will 
St . will be thus: 


. 40%. 240.—— 26. 4 
18 16 1 
32 28 
32 | 48 
256 
64 


52)896(17 d. I of a peny. 
$2 * 


376 

364 

I2 
In many caſes of commerce and accompts, we have more 
compendious ways of working queſtions that come under 
the rule of three, than by the rule itſelf; which, by reaſon of 
their expediting practice, are called practice, and conſtitute a a 
particular rule of themſelves. See PR AC TIC. 
Rur E of three inverſe is where the natural order of the terms 
is inverted. if 100 workmen build an houſe in 
two. years, in how long time will 200 workmen build the 
ſame ? | 
This is 
taught in the ſchools, as a particular rule; being wrought by 
multiplying the firſt term 100, by the ſecond 2, and dividing 
the vrodudh 200 by the third term 200, the quotient 1 is the 

number required. 

But there is no neceffity for making a particular rule for 
the matter; this coming naturally enough under the former, 
by only ranging the terms as the nature of the queſtion re- 


uires. | 
Thus it is evident, that, as the number of men 200 is to 
100, ſo is the ſpace 2 years, wherein 100 build the houſe, 
to the ſpace wherein 200 will build the ſame.— For the leſs 
time the more hands are required. The queſtion then will 

ſtand thus: F 
200 M.————100 2Y. 

2 


1 


3 


2 3 

RuLE of five numbers, or compound rule of three, is where two 

* rules of three are required to be wrought, before the number 
ſought be found. —As if 3001. in two years yield 300. intereſt, 
how much will 1000 l. yield in 12 years? b A 
Here the firſt thing to be done is, to find by the rule of three 
what intereſt 1000 l. will give in 2 years; and then, by the 
fame rule, what it will give in 12 years. 


This, alſo, is confidered by the writers, c. of arithmetic, as | 


a particular rule, but without any neceſſity; a double opera- 


tion ſolving it better; as in this example: 
300 l. 1000 J. 30 l. int. 
| e 


Zoo) zoo loo. 100 int. 
12 


| 2)12000(boo int. 
But, in queſtions of this kind, a ſingle rule of three may do 
the buſineſs: for 300 l. give the ſame intereſt in two years 
which twice 300 give in one year; and twelve times 1030 /. 
give the ſame intereſt in one year that 1000 give in 12: 
omitting, therefore, the circumſtances of time, ſay, If twice 
2300 (that is, 600) give 36/7. intereſt (in one year) what will 
. 12 times 1000 (that is 12000) give (in one year) ? 
N 


2000 
000 


| 6100) 432[00(720 int. 
Central RULE. Se de — 1 — 
RuLE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, is a ſyſtem of laws, or conſtitu- 
tions, religious houſes are eftabliſhed and regulated ; 
and which the religious make a vow to obſerve 42 en- 
The monaftic rules are all to be approved of by the pope, 
in order to make them valid. — The rats of St. Benedld is, 
ſome authors, called the holy rule. 


- 


o 


moſt auſtere. See CARTHUSIANS8.—When a religious cant 


RuLE of twenty days, regula viginti dierum, B 


conſidered by the writers of arithmetic, and | 


RUM 


ſions to a benefice vacant by death null: r . 
from the day of the . to the tay 6b de open, that, 
proviſions, or to the day when the courier arrives Mow of the 
there has not been time ſufficient for reoular MRone, 
rſon's deceaſe to be conveyed to the pope. notice of the 
roviſions are even null, if it be proved the courier ſet 
fore the perſon was deceaſed. — This rule is ſtrich x. de. 
in France; in other countries the pope finds f J Obſerved 
fions to diſpenſe with it. | requent oc 
. a ö Zy this ul, 
an eccleſiaſtic reſign his benetice, to mak 22 1 
valid, the regner muſt ſurvive its admiſion — "ws 
Rome —_— 23 he die beſore the expiration of Fu 
twenty days, the reſi ion is void 
2 by — i » and the benehee be 
This rule does not hold of the proviſions of ordin 
tors; nor of ſimple and pure reſignations into the 
the ordinary; but only in cafe of proviſions of the | 
ſpatched on reſignations in favorem. "+ OOO 
This rule antiently extended to ſuch as reſigned in t 
health, as well as of, ſickneſs. — Pope Boniface ky 
to the latter; whence it is commonly called regula de infy 1 
reſignantibus. 1 
RULE de publicandis.— By this rule the reſignee of a benet 
if he have a proviſion from the court of ome, is obliged 
publiſh the reſignation, and take poſſeſſion within fix monty; 
or, * he Los it Fs; — ordinary collator, within « 
mon erwiſe, if the reſigner die, the reſignation bs 
RUM ©, « ſpecies of brand . p 
, a ſpecies of brandy, or vinous ſpirit, dra 
lation from ſugar-canes. : ND ITO POR 


The word rum is the name it bears among the native Amex 
cans, 


Rum is very hot and inflammable, and is in the fame «f 
among the natives of the ſugar-countries, as brandy amd 
the French. See Supplement, article Rum. 
RUMB, Rum, or Raums, in navigation. See Ravuus, 
Rums-line, or l-xodromia. See RHUMB-khne. 
RUMEN, the firſt ſtomach of animals which chew the « 

and which are hence called ruminants. 

The food is tranſmitted into the rumen without any other 
| teration in the mouth, than being a little rolled and 

up together 


The rumen, or paunch, is much the largeſt of all the f. ah 
machs, as being to contain both the drink, and the wh waſh 
crude maſs of aliment, which there lie and macerate togethe ny 
to be thence remitted to the mouth, to be re-chewed a «| han 
comminuted, in order to their farther digeſtion in the of * 
ventricles. 


In the rumen, or firſt ventricle of camels, are found dive 
ſacculi, which contain a conſiderable quantity of water 
admirable contrivance for the neceſſities of that ani 
which, * 1 7 dry cbuntries, and feeding on dry, 
food, would be in danger of periſhing, but for theſe rel 
voirs of liquor. | | 
RUMINANT, RuMINANs, in natural hiſtory, an ann 
which chews over-again what it has eat before: this is pop 
larly called, chewing the cud. Nn 
Joah. Con. Peyer has an expreſs treatiſe de ruminantibw 
ruminatione; where he ſhews, that there are ſome an 
which do really ruminate ; ſuch are oxen, ſheep, deer, gi 
camels, hares, and ſquirrels ; whereas others ouly f 
to ruminate, which he calls ruminantia ſpuria; of 
number are moles, crickets, bees, beetles, crabs, mul 
and ſeveral other fiſhes. | 
This latter claſs, he adds, have their ſtomachs compoſe 
muſcular fibres; by means whereof the food i 
and down, much as in real ruminants. | 
Ruminants, Mr. Ray obſerves, are all quadrupedal, i 
and viviparous ; ſome with hollow and perpetual horns, 
with deciduous ones. | 
The horned ruminants have all foul ſtomachs, approf 
to the office; viz. 1%, The ae GN of Arifot 
rumen, venter magnus, or what we call the paunch, 2 
which receives the meat ſlightly chewed, 8 
and then delivers it back again into the mouth, vil y 
we call the cud, to be re —2*% The 44.7“ „ 
reticulum, which we call the honeycomb, from its 
coat being divided into cells, like honeycombs—3", 
ũ* , which Mr. Ray thinks hath been ob |, 
omaſus, and which he chooſes to call the 2 we 
difficult to clear, our people throw it away, ** 1 
manifold.—4*, The wuspor, of Ariſtotle, by Gam 
. abomaſus ; and, among us, the maw. Ay > 
Again, all the horned ruminant animals want hee * 
res, or broad teeth in the upper jaw; and they 4 


not ſupport the auſterities of his rule, he ſues for a diſpenſa- 
tion. | 


| RuLE, in the canon · law. The Rur x, de veriſimili notitia, of RUMINATION, Ruuix Arto, an action 


probable notice, in the Romiſh church, renders all provi- 


kind of fat called fuer, {chum, Fear, which is firme, 
liquifiable, in them, 


an the adeps of other — 


_ claſs of animals called ruminants, whereby the " 
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ng A hover? motion of the ry | 
_ by-means of which, the —_ Wane 5 
, is return, back again to the mouth; | 

ſwallowev-ſecond _y Pay that mac k 


ial. | 
＋ his Theſe „dt gives ſeveral: Infldntes 01 8 | 


6 — Faſo. gives us à freſher inſtance in one of our 


R U I 


It iv this rum chat is clilefly ufed to eurdle or turn nil for 


cheeſe. . 
ropet place is K botdilys —Thelikem tte is : d 

wi goats and hart 1 * f all 
Jar Sos = _ is kept. the better it is. 2 2 it 
readily coagulates mi 5 ut into. it whe 
"tes, diffolves rt. IP 8 ; * Le 

f ſalt port in the milk derehe ſuubel be bhed, it pre- 
vents its ebagulation but it A , be put in Afterwards, it 


tom Selmuth, Rhodius, We — Dt. Slare, in htdens the cGagulum. 


Ariftotle' Eil bare the edo be the boxer ſubſtance of the | 


; living at Briftbl;- His actount, as it is curi- elk; bar he i miftaken' when beTays it is ſound in all abi- 
2. us ſee à little how it fares wth raminating || als which give milk, eſpecially i in at ruminants.” , 
you, and mel here aa | 05 ING 2 goods," a clandeftine + of goods without 
= 0 chew his meat over again within bee Faris 145 cuſtoms or duties for ch. an See gens 
ew” after meals, if he drink with it; if not, ſomewhat ; al 2 S 


— 


Pn upon the return, taſte ſomewhat more bes- 


Bread; ment, cheeſe, ud drink, re- 
hare} = colours.4s they” would be off were they | 
Fc mixed together in a mortar -: Liquide, as fpoor- meat, 

— mouth in the fame manter as dry und ſolid 
pf. "The The viQtuals ſeem to him to lie heavy dil they 
we paſſed the ſecod chewing; after that they paſs clean] 


« Joan firſt, comes up again fiiſt. If the Htg fal 
«ory chance to leave him, it ſignifies facknels'; 29 17 i i 
6 _ ell with him, till it returns. He is about Wen 
age, and was al tvays thus fince he cancreinem 
« ines does the like, ſometimes ; but only in ſmall | 


a0 e, in the ſea-language, Cgnifies t6 clear a ſhip's | 
ad, or remove +... 6. ee 


other. 
Ne dds b derived from the Saxon, rann, room, 
or ſpace. 
fa fip ſo much of ber hull as is always under water; 
thinner and lanker by degrees, from the floor. timber 
Tiki al ale the ſhip 1ftward. 
This is 5 a 
Ap is fad to have a 79222 when it is long, and the 
mter paſſes eaſily to her rudder, her tuck not yay, 50s 
by, which is of great importance to her ſailing.— If the 
mer do not come ſtrongly to her rudder, by reaſon ot he: 
king built too broad below, ſhe cannot ſteer well; and d a 
ky that cannot ſteer well, cannot keep a good wind, nor 


filling to leeward. 
becauſe made narrow — 


UNDLES, or RounDLEs, in heraldry, the ſame as balls or 
— See PELLETS: 


— 


meaty | 
MIC, a term a De 
tient Gotha, ag and other norther |< 
one hre be of opinion, 55 Gylpb 
ſhop about o. wis the 
— character: but © your 379 ormĩus ſi 
Ulphilas could only be the firſt who taug 
fer that the Rung or characters themſelv 
* Wormius de liter. Run. c. 4 citanto 5 
1 . e. 9. ſect, 3. F. 15. 
bak Ulphilas, according, to other auth 
eren from: teaching the character, that he. i 
Phabet of his own, on purpoſe to put the Runic 


Which had been made ſubſervient to the ſuperſtitions 6 


out of uſe. V. Sherringb. de Angl, 
10 6 they were called Rwnic, as beit lou! 

ng myſterious and 

7 like the Egyptian hier crops. Wormius 

105 Runica ; and Hickes's Theſaurus of the antient 

es. 
fs unic medals in the cloſets of the curious ʒ and 
* ken: Daniſh and Engliſh medals, the inſcriptions 
ef are Latin, and the character Runic. 

gs in the- ſea-langu uage, a rope belonging to the 
l bn ode two bolt · tackles.— It is reeved in a fin 

ſeized to the end of a pennant, and has at one e g 

" © to hitch into any thing, and at the other end a dou- 

* into which is reeved the fall of the tackle, or the 

paid, which means it purchaſes more than the tackle 

Its, could allow.—See ab, Ship. Fig. 1. . 39. 73 82. 


Gent. Orig. p. 


lf a erhale 
ich it into the fling. 


« = If he eat variety of things, that which - paſſes 34 


the runner, is o pull dawn the booked end, 1 


And yet a ſhip with a lar ge and good rar loſes much ſtowage, | 


NDLET, RoxLeT, or ROUNDLET, a ſmall veſſel, con- 
— quantity of any liquor, from 5 


2 . Latin rus, "ents country. 


ps zor Renew, an acid juice, found in the 2 | 


Sher :after a full meal laſts about an Hour RON: 4 dale. gee the article SADDLE... * e Ba 
half: und if he £0.26 bed preſently aftet — he RUPEE} 


Nouri. or ook 4 coin ee, in che 
th f 
the Eaſt-Indies. * Mete 
Rupees are firuck re gold and filver, and both the d 
and the r their dicainutions,, as s baif-rupees, quarters 


e Ore e e-, 64. keit. The value! of- Ha | 


ſilyer rupee is various, according ta its quality,.and pla 


"where dd is colned. Agtheirobfervation b, that the 1 | 
ate aluays current fot more ut the plate where they ate firuck, _ 
than elſewhere ; and the new 


s for "more. than the old 


be · rezſon· f this laſt nde is, that the e 


being very fond of ſilver, to fave it, uſe, ab ſdon as the 
, Had oy y- a ind, 


i fe rien together, de them ander- grout 

To prevent which inconvenience, tending to drain the ſtate of 

current moneys, the princes and rajas ſt ſtrike new rupees every 

year, ſtill augmenting the value thereof, without any aug- 
mentation of the weight. 

Beſides this difference of new and old rupees, the Indians 

make three other claſſes, the firſt called rupees ficeas, which 

at Bengal are worth 25. 11. ſterl. The ſecond, rupees of 
Surat, worth 25. 6d. ſterl.— The third, rupees of Maderas, 

worth 23. 5 d, ſterl. All which js to be unde: ood of the 


© new rupees. 


At to the old ones, thoſe of Maderas are only current at 
115. I1 d. ſterl. thoſe of Surat at 25. and the ſiceas — 
21. 4d. Yet in other places the order and prices vary; 

Surat, thoſe ſtruck there have the firſt-place ; the ſiceas — 

ſecond; and thoſe of Maderas the third. Along the coaſt of 


Coromandel the Mader as have the firſt place, and the ficeas bs: 


the ſecond, &e, * 


fi h the ſea, b al be RUPTURE, in medicine, called alſo hernia, and larly - 
n wren R burflenneſs, is when the rim, thin film, or caul, | popu _ 


up the inteſtines, is broken, or over- ſtrained or ſtretched, ſo as 
at the guts fall down either into the groin, cod, or elſe- 
where. HERNIA. 


According as the rupture happens in the abdomen, or i | 
or ſcrotum, i it is called exo lus, hernia inguinalis, or hernia 


, or RvsTie, ſomething that relates to the coun- 


| 


nA "dean, in the antient church, was a temporary dean ap- 
che biſhop or archbiſhop, for ſome particular mi- 
| without canonical inſtitution. 
dean is the ſame with what, in the laws of-Ed- 
"ward: Confeſlor, is called decanus epiſcopi, the biſho}”s 
In ſome places theſe deans ſeem to have been called 


conries for diſpatch of eccleſiaſtical buſineſs; and each arch - 
deaconry is ſubdivided into rural deanries, fewer or more, ac- 


cording to the extent thereof ; the deans whereof were alſo 


called archipresbyteri, and decani Chriſtianitatis, 
RUSSIA company. See the article Company, 
RUST of a metal, the flowers or calx thereof, procured by cor- 


roding and diflolving its ſuperficial * by ſome menſtruous 


fluid. 


Water is the t inſtrument or agent in producing ruſt ; 
the air Lon age bodies, but i it is only in virtue 97 
water it contains. 


Hence, in a dry air, metals remain a along time without con- | 


tracting ru ; and hence oils, and other fatty bodies, ſecure me» 
tals from ru; water being no menſtruum to oil, Cc. and 
therefore not able to make its way through it. 

A metals are liable to ru; even gold itſelf, though 

rally held incapable thereof; grows ru/ly, if 'expoſed to the 
fumes of ſea-ſalt, 


The reaſon why gold is ſo r found to ruſt, is, that ſea-ſal Ga oy 


which is. the _ ſalt that will prey upon it, is of a very fix 
nature; and therefore little 210 f 


found floating in the air. 


1 be perfected. 


he ens fed on * ut > ne DR be- 
No 5 CHAKE, f 


11 


1 


5 


5 10 1 | - another 


33 that * dioceſe has in it one or more arch 


via or exhalations ars 


Ruft is uſually ſuppoſed a 5 of the metal, but wich- 
out muc chat 4t is the * metal Ries only under 
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8 5 accounted one of the three hiſſing conſonants; 


the other two being Z and J.—It is alſo held a ſemi- 
vowel, as forming 2 kind of imperfet ſound, without the 
afiſtance of any of the vowels. 
dome of the antients avoided all uſe of the 8 very ſtudiouſly ; 
— w7 And hence alſo in Plautus, and ſome others of 
the Latin poets, we find it cut abruptly off, as in dignu', om- 
ie, &c.—Others, on the contrary, affected the uſe of it 
every where, inſerting it where it was not wanted; as Caſ- 
me for Camenæ, duſmaſæ for dumoſæ, cæſus for cena, &c. 
Of all other letters, the S is neareſt akin to the R; whence 
it was frequently changed, by reaſon of its diſagreeable 
ſound, into R.— Thus the Yalerii, Furii, &c. were at firſt 
called Yalefii, Fuſti, & c. and what we now call ara, arena, 
carmeng ferie, lares, &c. were antiently wrote aſa, aſena, 
calmen,. Feſiæ, laſes, &c. Add to this, the Latin nouns 
now terminated in er; as arbor, labor, &c. all antiently 
ended in 5 3 as arbos, labos, & c. 
In the inſiections of nouns, S is variouſly changed; ſome- 
times into 7, as flos, floris; ſometimes into u, as ſanguis 
| ſanguinis 3 ſometimes into d, as pes pedis; ſometimes into t, 
is, —On the contrary, in verbs, it is frequently 
me he other letters; for ö, as in jubeo jus; for c, as in 


parco pars1 for d, as in Judo lusi; for g, as in ſpargo, ſpar- 


$i, &c. . 
The Latins alſo frequently changed the Greek 5 into /, as 
Ana Annibal; into d, as (4#05y medium, &c.— The double 
5 was frequently changed into x, as 7:90 pix; and ſome - 
times even the ſingle one, as Aras Ajax. ; 
The old and the new orthography of the French, differ chiefly 
inthe uſe of the 5; the latter png it in writing, where it 
js not heard in the pronuntiation, and the former retaining it: 
thus the followers of the one, particularly the academy in their 


dictionary, write tempefte, buiſtre, flu/te ; thoſe of the other, 


tempite, buitre, flute, &c. wy 
$ was a numerical letter among the antients, ſignifying ſeven : 
according to the verſe, 


$ vera ſeptenos numeratos of wary t. 
§ in books of navigation, &c. ſignifies South.—8. E. South - 
Eaſt.—5S. W. South-Weſt.—5. S. E. South South-Eaſt, 
&c, | 
$ ſometimes alſo ſtands for ſocius, fellow, or member; and 
ſometimes for ſocietas : as R. S. S. regie ſocietatis ſocius, fel- 
low of the Royal Society. | 
SA. in medicinal preſcriptions, is an abbreviature of ſecundum 
artem, according to the rules of art; it is chiefly uſed where 
uncommon care or dexterity is required. 
SABAEANS®, Sai, the adherents to Sabaiſm; a ſect 
3 much antienter than Moſes, and the Jewiſh 
W. | 
The word is ſometimes alſo written Sabians, Sabaiter, Zabeans, 
Zabians, Zabaites, Tſabæans, Tſabians, and Tſabaifts. 
The Sabeans were very numerous throughout the eaſt: in 
later times they have mixt ſomething of Chriſtianity with 
their ſuperſtition, They ſet a great value on the baptiſm of 
A — they have been alſo denominated Chrifti- 
ons of t. John, . 
dome, indeed, doubt whether the Sabeans be the ſame with 
the Chriſtians of St. John; but Father Angelo de St. Joſeph, 
a Carmelite miffionary, and Maracci, in his notes on the 
Alcoran, aſſert it expreſly. Be this as it will, Mahomet, 
in his Alcoran, and the Arabian authors ſince him, make 
t mention of them. 
the Alcoran, repreſents them as a kind of mean between 
the Chriſtians and the Moguiene, who are the followers of 


Magi, among the Perſians : he adds, that they pretend 


to be of the religion of Noah. —Keſſzus notes, that they 
Pretend to be in poſſeſſion of the books of Seth and Enoch; 

they own none of the books of Scripture. | 
dome charge them with worſhiping the ſtars; and others, 


the angels or dzmons. Maimonides attributes both to 


3 as is obſerved under the article SABAISM. 
Abu Joſeph Aſchæus, and Keſſeus, place the Sabeans about 
Chang, or Charres, and Ghezira in Meſopotamia ; which 

is confirmed by this, that all their books are in the 

ldee tongue, though in a character very different from 
the Chaldee. . 
Ringer ſets aſide the common derivation of Sabæan from 
militia, hoſt ; and will not have it the name of a ſeQ 
of religion, but of a people in Arabia Felix, the deſcend- 
ants Saba, grandſon of Cham.—But the critics, to a 
Ty conſpire againſt this opinion. "ha, 

ISM, an antient kind of idolatry ; the firſt that ever 
ered into the world. | jw 
/m conſiſted in the worſhip and adoration of the ſtars ; 


8 


. . 


Vou 1 main, i. e. hoſt, or militia of heaven; whence 


A conſonant, and the eighteenth letter of the alpha-| 


Pindar, who has whole poems without once men-| 


| till perf 


Beidavius, in his comment on 


run the Seriptures call them D N — ſ[chamaim, or 
ſcha ſeha | 


135. CHAMB, 


” . 


take certain ſoporific drugs; al 
E 11A 


ſome moderns have formed the word Sabai/m, to denote 
the worſhip of the heavenly bodies, and that of Sabæans 
for the worſhipers. But as the Hebrew word, whence 
theſe are formed, is wrote with a & tſade, which ſome ex- 
preſs in the modern tongues by an s, ſome by an , others 
by ts, and others by tx; hence ariſe a great many different 
manners of writing the word among different authors ; 
ſome, e. gr. writing Sabeans, others Zabians, or Zabæam, or 
Zabæiſii, as Buxtorf; others Tſabians, others Tſabaans, &c. 
Maimonides makes frequent mention of this idolatry in his 
Mere Nevochim : it was very general, he obſerves, in the time 
of Moſes. Some of the retainers hereto taught, that God was 
the ſpirit of the ſphere, that is the ſoul of the world. Abra- 
ham, he adds, was brought up in the doctrine of the Sa- 
beans, who admitted no other gods but the ſtars, and who 
in their books, many of which have been tranſlated into 
Arabic, maintain expreſly, that the fixed ſtars and planets 
are inferior gods, and the ſun and moon the ſuperior ones. 
Abraham at length, he tells us, oppoſing theſe errors, - firſt 
aſſerted the exiftence of a Creator diſtin& from the ſun. 
The _ of the Cuthæans clapt him up in priſon 3 but he 
ul perhiting, that prince, from an apprehenſion of his 

diſturbing the ſtate by teaching a new religion, confiſcated 
oods, and baniſhed him to the extremities of the eaſt. 


his 
This relation, he tells us, is found in a book intituled, 


, F V, The religion of the Nabathæans. 
He dds, that the Sabzans, to the adoration of the ftars, 
joined a great reſpect for agriculture ; they ſet a high value 
on cattle and ſheep ; and taught, that it was unlawful to kill 
them. He even adds, that they worſhiped dæmons, under 
the form of goats, and that they eat the blood of animals, 
(though they judged it unclean) merely becauſe they ima- 
ined it was the food of dzmons. . | | 
is is a ſummary of what that rabbin gives us concerning 
Sabaiſm; from whence it is eaſy judging of what ſome 
— tell us, that Sabai/m is a mixture of Judaiſm, Chri- 
ianity, Mahometaniſm, and Paganiſm. e truth is, the 
worſhip of the ſtars was eſtabliſhed long before not onl 
Cs but even before the law of Moſes. Not but 
ſome of the later Sabeans have, in later ages, given into. 
divers articles of almoſt all religions. 


SABBAT ARIANS, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, in the XVIth cen- 
tury : thus called, becauſe they obſerved. the-Jewiſh or Sa- 


turday- Sabbath, from a perſuaſion that it was never abro- 


gated in the New Teſtament by the inſtitution of any other. 
S ABBAT H“, SaznBaTum, the ſeventh day of 


e week 
held as a feaſt among the Jews, in memory of God's reſt- 
ing on the ſeventh day of the creation. 


* The word is pure Hebrew, V, and ſignifies ceſſation, or 
reſt. Philo calls it, Ts zoos tyereo14, the world's birth-day. 


The Sabbath was appointed from the beginning, by God him- 
ſelf, Gen. ii. 2, 3. and by him it was ſet apart for the com- 
memoration of the great work of the creation; and when 


it had fallen into negle& after the flood, it was re-eſtabliſhed 


by him, upon his ſettling the Jewiſh polity after ' the return 
out of Egypt. | 

The Chriſtians alſo apply the word Sabbath by extenſion, to 
the firſt day of the week, popularly called Sunday, or the 
Lord's-day; as inſtituted by the apoſtles to take place of the 
Jewiſh Sabbath, and by us obſerved in remembrance, not of 
the creation, but of the work of redemption's being com- 

by our Saviour's reſurrection on that day. 


pleted 
Thoſe who diſpute the divine appointment of a Chriſtian 


Sabbath, yet allow the moral neceſſity thereof, as a wiſe de- 
ſignation of time for the recruiting of our bodies, and at 
the ſame time keeping up a ſenſe of the great benefits we 
have received from God, and a ſpiritual temper of mind. 
By allowing fix days to labour, the- poor has time to earn 
his bread, and the man of bulineſs has time to diſpatch his 
affairs. Had more time been allotted to labour and buſineſs, 
and none to reſt, our bodies would have been too much fa- 
tigued and waſted, and our minds too long engaged about 
worldly matters, ſo as to have, forgotten divine. thingy. 
Greedy people, without ſuch an injunftion, would ſcarce 
have ſpared their own bodies, much . leſs their ſervants, 
ſlaves, cattle, &c.—The creation, therefore, would have 
8 it not been provided for by the inſtitution of 
a Sabbath. | | 


The Jews had alſo their SapBATIC Year, which was eve : 
ear; Wherein they were obliged to ſet their 


ſeventh 
ſlaves at liberty, and to let their lands lie idle. See the ar- 
ticle JUBILEE. wy | 


SABBATH, is. alſo uſed for a noQurnal aſſembly, which 


witches are ſuppoſed to held on Saturdays, where the devil 
appears in form af a goat, around whom they make ſeveral 
dances,. and magick ceremonies; amply deſcribed in the 
books of Dzmonomania. . | 5 ä 

To prepare themſelves for this e 


they are ſaid to fly 


is pretended, they | 


up 


* 


« 
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SAC 


up the chimney, and to be ſpirited through the air to the 
Sabbath on a ſwitch. © . | 

SABBATH-day 5-journey, is a Jewiſh itinerary meaſure, fixed 
reel 750 pacesz or 2000 Jewiſh cu-| 


SABBATIANS, SABBATIAN1, a ſect of hereticks, thus 
called from Sabbatizs, their leader, who lived under Dio- 
clefian ; he was firſt a Jew, then converted, and made a 
prieft by Marcion; but he afterwards left the ſet of Mar- 
cionites, on account of the celebration of Eafter, which he 
would have to be on the fourteenth day of the moon ; 
-- whence he, and his adherents, were called alſo Quartodec:- 


The Sabbatians are recorded by eccleſiaſtical hiftorians, as 
having a great abhorrence of the left-hand ; ſo as to make it 
a point 12 not to receive any thing with it.— This 
cuſtom, which is now become a piece of manners among us, 
was then eſteemed fo ſingular, that the Sabbatians were thence 
denominated Arge, g. d. finiffri, or left-hand- men. | 
SABELLIANS, a ſe& of antient hereticks in the eaſt, who 
reduced the three perſons in the Trinity, to three ſtates or 
relations; or rather reduced the whole Trinity to the one 
perſon of the Father; making the Word and the Holy Spirit 
to be only virtues, emanations, or functions thereof. 5 
Sabellius, their chief, firſt broached this doctrine, in the 
third „in a city of Libya, called Ptolemais : he 
taught, that he, who in heaven is the Father of all things, 
deſcended into the Virgin, became a child, and was born of 


her as a ſon ; and that, having accompliſhed the myſtery of 
our ſalvation, he diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles, in tongues 


of fire ; and was then denominated the Holy Ghoſt. 


ius tells us, that the God of the Sabellians, whom 


_ they called the Father, reſembled the fun, and was a mere 


ſubſtratum; whereof. the Son was the illuminative virtue or an 


quality, and the Holy Spirit the warming virtue. 
- The Word, they taught, was ſhot or darted forth like a di- 


vine ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption ; and that 
being reaſcended to heaven, as the ray returns to its ſource, 
the warmth of the Father was communicated, after a like 
manner, to the apoſtles. ih | 
The council of Antioch, held by the Euſebians in 345. tells 
us, that, at Rome, thoſe were called Patripaſſians, who in 
the eaſt were called Sabellians. 17 5 
SABLE „, in heraldry, the black colour, in the arms of gen- 


be name is borrowed from the little animal called /eble, 


which is of a black colour. 


In thoſe of nobility, it is called diamend ; and in the coats 


of * princes, ſaturn. 
5 ed 


towards the point. 
the ſame, of the Sclavonic ſabla, a ſword, or hanger. 


+ The Turks are very expert in the uſe of the ſabre, which is 


the weapon they ordinarily wear by their fide, &c.—With 


this, it is ſaid, they can cleave a man quite down, at a fingle 


SAC'®, or Sax, Sac, or SACHA, in law, a royal privil 


- which a lord of a manor claims in his court, of holding 
' " plea in cauſes of debate ariſing among his tenants and val-| 


ſals, and of impoſing and levying fines 
touching the fame. _ | 
The word is Saxon, Sac and literally ſignifies cauſe, conteſt,&c. 
Raſtal defines ſac by the forfeiture or amercement itſelf. 
 SACAA, ZAK AIA, in antiquity, a feaſt which the antient 
lonians, and other Orientals, held annually in bonour 
TheSaczg were in the eaſt what theSaturnalia were at Rome, 
feaſt for the flaves. One of the ceremonies hereof, 
chooſe a priſoner condemned to death, and allow 
the pleaſures and gratifications he would wiſh, 
; were carried to execution, ' ROE 
SACCADE, in the manage, a jerk or violent check which 
fider gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very 
ſuddenly ; it is uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on the 
hand,” or obſtinately arms himſelf. _ Tor 
The ſaccade is a Kind of correction rarely to be uſed ; for 
er oj cy pig WWW 
SACCHARUM, or Saccyar. See Sud ax. 
Sacco BENTTTO, or Saco BZNITO. See SAN-BENI. 
SACCOPHORT *, a ſed of antient hereticks, thus called, 
| becauſe always went cloathed in fackcloth, and affect- 


ed a great deal of auſterity and penance. 

. e work is Greek bes., formed of 'oaxxer, A ſack ; 

FP and pipe, I bear. | & FF. L 3 STALL | L's 

We know bur little of their tenets : in all probability they 

Deere the ſame with the Maſſalians. See MassALIAN.— 

The emperor Theodoſius made a law againſt the Saccophor;, 
. | ? , 45 


4 


bags ; as, 8 
SACcuLvus Chyliferus, or Roriferus, a paſſage which 


by perpendicular and horizontal 
cutting ſword, or ſcimitar having a very 

thick at the back, and a little crooked| 
- ® The word is formed from the German /abe/, which fignifies 


+4 „ * 9 7 p | *” p 
# acht "uſed in anatomy," to 
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SAC 


the beginning of the thoracic duct: called alſo re — 
SAcculus Cordis, the pericardium. See Per 
SACCULUS Lacrymalis, a little g — 
the puncta alia of the eye chen; and which is, ite 
the entrance of a canal, by which the liquor ſeparated in . 
Jandula lacrymalis, is diſcharged into the cavity of te u 
t is the ulceration of this ſaccus, that makes the fiſts |" 
Der ds rl or wake | 
SACCULI Adi | or veſicles, in the f 
poſa, wherein the fat of the body — brana adi 
SaccuLus Medicinalis, denotes à topical medicine. a1 
to the fide, ſtomach, or other pained part; contar „5 4 
herbs, or drugs incloſed in a linen N 
SaccuLus Medicinalis, is alſo a name given to a bag of in- 
diet-drinks call. 


1 in a liquor, in making 


SACER, or Saczx Dors1, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſng 
from the hind-part of the os ſacrum, and running along 
under the longiſſimus dorfi.—W ith its ſeveral t 7 
| lays hold on the ſpine, and every tranſverſe proceſs of the 
loins, and the loweſt of the back.—It aſſiſts in erecting the 


ank. 
Sack Inis. | ExvstrELAs. 
SACER — * dee fm wr 


SACERDOTAL “, SaczxpoTALs, ſomething belonging 
to the prieſthood, 

* GG of ſacer, 

y. 
SACERDOTAL Bengfces, are ſuch as cannot be legally held 
ny but _ in holy orders : ſuch are all cures of fouls, 

iſhopricks, c. n | 
The SACERDOTAL Ornaments, are thoſe wherewith the prieſt 
are cloathed when they officiate, Sc. | 
SACK of Wool, is a determinate quantity, containing juſt 
| 26 ſtone; and every ſtone 14 pounds. 14 E. III. ſtat. 1. 


1 

| rear pang a ſack is 24 ſtone ; each ftone cortaining 16 
unds. | 

A SACK of Cotton Wool is a quantity from an hundred and 
half to 400 weight. | 


SACKs of Earth, Sacs @ Terre, in fortification, are canvas 
full of earth, the largeſt about a cubic foot wide, and 
| the leſſer ſomewhat more than half a foot. | 
They are alſo called earth bogs, and canvaſ5-bags, and zre 
uſed on ſeveral occafions ; particularly for making retrench- 
ments in haſte, to place on parapets, or the heads of the 
| breaches, &c, or to repair them when beaten down. 
They are of good uſe alſo, where the ground is rocky, and 
affords not earth to on the approaches, becauſe they 
can eaſily be brought on, and carried off. | 
| powder in, of 


The ſame bags, on occafion, are uſed to carry 
which they hold about fifty pounds apiece. 

SACKBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind; being 
2 kind of a trumpet, though different from the common 
trumpet both in form and ſize. : * 
The ſactbut is very fit for playing baſs; and is contrived ſo 
as to be drawn out or ſhortened, according to the gravity or 
acuteneſs of the tones. The Italians call it trombone, the 

Latins tuba ducti ig. 
It takes aſunder into four pieces, or branches; and hath fre- 
ee a wreath in the middle; which is the ſame tube only 
twiſted twice, or making two circles in the middle of the in. 
ſtrument; by which means, it is brought down one-fourth 
lower its natural tone. It has alſo two pieces or branches 
on the inſide, which do not appear, except when drawn out 
by means of an iron bar, and which lengthen it to the de- 
Free requiſite to hit the tone required. Jay" | 
The ſackbut is uſually eight feet long, without being dram 
out, or without reckoning the circles. When extended (0 
its full length, it is uſually fifteen feet. The wreath is two 
feet nine inches in circumference, It ſerves as baſs in 
concerts of wind- muſic. 2 | 
\ There are ſachbuts of different ſizes, "ſerving . 
ferent parts ; particularly à ſmall one, called by the Italian 
trombone picciols; and by the Germans, cleine alt-paſaune, 
proper for a counter-tenor. The part affigned it, 5 uſu j 
called trombone primo, or I. There is another large kind, 
called trombone maggiore, which may ſerve as a tenor: 15 
part is uſually called trombone ſeconds, or II“. or 2. led 
is a third ſtil] bigger, called trombone groſſs ; its part » 
trombone terzo, or III“, or 3%. Laſtly, there 5 1 * 
which exceeds all the reſt, and which is much heard in e 
muſic, eſpecially in the baſs ; its part is called render eg, 
to, or IV. or to. ot ſimply trombone. It has 3 bn 
key of E, ut, fa on the fourth line; though frequent 
on the fifth line from the top, by reaſon of 


"depth of the ſounds, 14 | * 
the aorta deſcendens, which & 


SACRA Arteria, à branch of | 
5 middle of the og ſacrum to the 
ARTERY, e 


3 


to execute dif- 


- 


ſcends through the 
See AorTA, 


1 


the gravity ® 


rr 
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Sac end 


CRAMENT *, SACRAMENTUM, in the general, denotes 
SA 


SACRAMENT) with regard to the Chriſtian church, is de- 


MCRAMENT was alſo uſed, in the Roman law, for a pledge 


SACKAMEN TARIANS a general name given to all ſuch as 


SAC 
A vein ariſing from the os ſacrum, and terminating 


. iliac vein 3 ſometimes in the place where the 
uſually in — aſcending aorta. 


\ kgn of an holy or ſacred thing. See S1Gn, and SYMBOL. 


+: formed from the Latin, ſacramentum, which ſig- 

- ppg" particularly that ck the ſoldiers took to be 
to their commanders; the words whereof, according to 

Pol bius, were Obtemperaturus ſum & faturus quicquid man- 
2 ab imperatoribus juxta wires. 


word includes both the ſacraments of the 
In - mM 5 ſound morality, the manner of offering 
— and wine practiſed by Melchiſedek, c. and thoſe 


Moſes, as the circumciſion, the paſchal lamb, 
arne order of prieſthood, &c. 


kned, a viſible ſign of a ſpiritual grace annexed to the uſe 
7 n 


f objects in a ſacrament ; the one a material 
_ objec of hs ſenſes ge other the thing ſignified, 
eh is the object of faith.— Thus it has pleaſed God to 

ne 1j it were a body or ſubſtance to ſpiritual myſteries, that 
cur faith might have the aſſiſtance of ſenſible ſigns. 


Roman-catholics own ſeven facraments; viz. baptiſm, con- 


; uchari nance, extreme unction, ordina- 
_— —— —— under its proper article. The 
Proteſtants admit of only two; viz. baptiſm and the eucha- 

. , ſu r. 
8 — call the euchariſt, by way of emi- 
neace, the Holy Sacrament— Thus to expoſe the H. Sacra- 
ment, is to lay a conſecrated hoſt on the altar to be adored. 
The ptoceſſion of the H. Sacrament, is that wherein this 
hoſt is carried about the church, or about the town. 


In a like ſenſe they ſay, the ſeaſt of the H. Sacrament, the 


of the H. Sacrament, &c. 


of which both the plaintiff and defendant, in 
a. ion, laid down in court to be forfeited by him who 
ſhould loſe the cauſe. — This was particularly called, ſacra- 
ments provecare, rogare, ſtipulari, &c. 


hare publiſhed, or held erroneous doctrines of the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper. ME, _ 

The term is chiefly applied among Roman-catholics, by 
way of reproach, to the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other 
Proteſtants, 

SACKAMENTARY, SACRAMENTARIUM, an antient 
church · book, comprehending all the prayers and ceremonies 
— at the celebration of the ſacraments. a 
oge Gelaſius was the firſt author of the ſacramentarium ; it 
ws afterwards reviſed, corrected, and abridged, by St. Gre- 
gory—It was the ſame with what the Greeks now call Eu- 
algen. | 

ACRED, SActr, ſomething holy, or, that is ſolemnly of- 
end, nd conſecrated to God with ceremonies, benedic- 

tions, unctions, &c. 

Kings, prelates, and prieſts, are held ſacred perſons; abbots 

ne only bleſſed. The deaconhood, ſubdeaconhood, and 

1 are all ſacred ordets, and impreſs a ſacred, indeli- 


The cuſtom of conſecrating kings with holy oil, is derived, 
coding to Gutlingius, from the Hebrews ; among whom, 
te gers with Grotius, it was never uſed but to kings who 


uten emperors never uſed it before Juſtin the younger 
from whom he takes it to have paſſed to the Goths, &c. 
— s alſo applied to things belonging to God, and the 


Churh-lands, ornaments, &c. are held ſacred. —The ſacre 
4 is that of the cardinals.” | 
— 40 is applied to the emperor, and to the king 


de antients held a 


the civil law place ſtruck with thunder as facred. 


has been interred. 
* SACRIFICIUM, 
» 1 Means of a regular miniſter, as an acknowlegement 
2 and a payment of bomage. T | 
Fn fer from mere oblations, in this, that in a . 


e is a "UP Ro ; J 
res an 2 deſtruction or change of the thing offered; 


r firing oe gh, wick 
70d eee Heer into bloady, fuch as thoſe of the old 

Al 4 ſuch as thoſe of the new law. | 
7 ide 


0 2 an evident right by ſucceſſion. He adds, that the 


of £ s 1 ; 
mrs 0; yet Loyſeau ſays it is blaſphemy. See Ma- 


* ſacred place chiefly denotes that, where a 


an offering made to God on an 


firſt-fruits of their grounds, to the gods; burning them up- 
on an altar of turf. At length they came to burn perfumes, 
and at laſt, he ſays, they ſacrificed animals ; obſerving that 


they firſt eat ſome herbs, or frui's regularly offered on the 


altars,—He adds, that libations were very frequent before 
the ſacrifices of beaſts got footing. 

Ovid obſerves, that the very names victim and hy/tia import, 
that they were not flain, till ſuch time as victories were ob- 
tained over enemies: indeed, while men lived on herbs and 
pulſe,” it is no wonder they abſtained from ſacrifices of 
beaſts : ſince the law of ſacrifices required, that they ſhould 
eat ſome part thereof. In effect, it is ſuppoſed to be this 
that firſt introduced fleſh as a food, and made man a carni- 
vorous animal. 

The truth is, in all antiquity, both ſacred and profane, ſa- 
crifices were ordinarily nothing elſe but holy banquets. 

The Scriptures furniſh us a ſomewhat different account : 
Noah certainly ſacrificed animals at his coming out of the 
ark; and it is even ſuggeſted, that Abel himſelf ſacrificed 
the beſt and fatteſt of his flocks : though Grotius thinks it 
more probable, he contented himſelf with making a mere 
oblation of his lambs, c. to God without facrificing them. 
Macrobius tells us, that the Egyptians, long accuſtomed to 
bloodleſs ſacrifices, being at length obliged to admit the wor- 
ſhip of Serapis and Saturn, to whom victims were to be ſa- 
crificed ; would not allow their temples to be built in the ci- 
tics. Theſe victims, however, or bloody ſacrifices, 
obtained, in excluſion of almoſt all the reſt: the moſt uſual 


of theſe among the antients, were bulls, oxen, cows, 
ſheep, and lambs, in regard theſe were the moſt ordinary 
food of man. 


The manner of ſacrificing among the antient Hebrews, is 
amply deſcribed in the books of Moſes. That in uſe 


, among 
the Romans, is as follows:—In the choice of the vici | 


m, care 
was taken it were without blemiſh or imperfeQtion, its tail 
not too ſmall at the end; the tongue not black, nor the 
cars cleft; and the bull ſuch as had never been yoked, 
The viclim being pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and 
horns, eſpecially if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head 
they alſo adorned with a woollen infula, whence hung 
two rows of chaplets with twiſted ribbands; and on the 
middle of the body a kind of ſtole, pretty large, hun 
down on both ſides: the leſſer vicłims were only adorn 
with bundles of flowers and garlands, together with white 
tufts or wreathes. | 


The victims thus made ready, were brought before the altar: 
the leſſer were not led in a ftring, but driven to the place : 
the greater were conducted in an halter; if they made any 
ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was taken for an if 
augury, and the ſacrifice was often ſet afide.—The victim 
thus brought before the altar, was examined very circum- 
ſpectly, to ſee if there were no deſect in it: then the prieſt, 
being clad in his ſacerdotal habit, 


| and accompanied with the 
ſacrificers and other attendants, and being waſhed and pu- 


rified according to the ceremonies preſcribed, began the 
ſacrifi:e, with making a loud confeſſion of his unworthineſs, 
acknowledging himſelf guilty of divers ſins; for which he 
begged pardon of the gods, hoping they would be pleaſed 
to grant his requeſts.— The confeſſions were like thoſe of 
the Hebrews; with this difference, that the Pagans confeſſed 


the frailty of mankind, and owned their faults ; the Jews 
confeſſed chiefly the greatneſs of God 


rod, accompanying it with 
hymns and muſical inſtruments. panying it with 


he confeffion over, the prieſt cried aloud, Hoc age, i.e. 
Compoſe yourſelves, and mind your buſineſs; and preſently 
an uſher, holding a rod in his hand, called commentaculum, 
went through the temple, and made all thoſe withdraw, who 
were not initiated in the myſteries of religion, or ſuch as 
were excommunicated, | LOR 
The cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed theirs, was, that the prieſt coming to the altar, ſhould 
aſk aloud, Tis 7:44} Who is here? The people anſwered, 
Tloaaur Y ayalor, Many good perſons : then the uſher went 
through the temple, crying, Exac, ixas, 854, CH that is, 
Out with the wicked. The Romans commonly uſed the 
words, Necentes, profani, abſcedite.— All thoſe who were 


* 


driven out of the temples among the Greeks, were compre- 


hended under theſe general words, B Hνννννν axaVager, 
The profane being withdrawn, they cried, Favete linguis, 
or animit, and Paſeite' linguam, to require ſilence, and at- 
tention during the ſacrifice. nennen 


Theſe ceremonies ended, the chief ſacrificty being ſate down, 


and the reſt of them ſtanding, the magiſtrates or private 
perſons, who. offered ſacrifice, came before him, and pre- 
ſented him with the firſt-fruits' and victim, and ſometimes 
made a ſhort diſcourſe, by way of compliment; as we find 
Homer makes Uly ſſes do, when he preſented the high-prieſt 


With Iphigenia to be ſacrificed. —As any perſan came to pre- 
. ſent bis oe 


6 f ring, he waſhed: his hands in a plape appointed in 
the temple for that purpoſe. | 73 643. 36437 $i AK. 


Laſtly, when the offering was made, the prieſt that officiated, 


perfumed the victim with incenſe, and ſprinkled it with the 
luſtral water; and having waſhed his hands, and got up again 


to the altar, he prayed to the god to whom he preſented the 


Jaecriſice, 


at length 


—— = 
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acri ith a loud voice he would accept of thoſe 
2 be pleaſed with the victim he ſacrificed to — 
4 and for ſuch and ſuch things in parti- 

and prayer, made by the 


of his affiftants, received the ſacred 
paſte, called mela ſaiſe, made of barley or wheat __ 


of the victim, ſprinkling a little wine upon it, which was 
called immolatio.—Servius ſays, the prieſt ſcattered little bits 
of this paſte upon the head of the victim, and alſo on the 
altar where the ſacred fire burned, and on the knives, by 
way of conſecration. | 
He then took wine in a veſſel called / „and having 
_ taſted it himſelf firſt, and made his: do the ſame, 
to ſhew that they. partook of the ſacrifice, he poured it be- 
' tween the horns of the victim, pronouncing theſe words of 
the conſecration, Maus hoc vino inferis effo. This done, 
he pulled off the hairs from between the horns, and threw 
them into the fire; and commanded the viftimarius (who 


tim with e — n upon 
which, another aſſiſtant, nam. „ preſently thrutt a 
knife into its throat; whilſt a ied received the blood, 
wherewith the prieſt ſprinkled the altar. ** | 
When the victim was fiain, they flayed him, if it was not a 
burnt-offering{for then they burned ſkin and, all) ; they then 
took the fleſh off the head, and adorning it with garlands and 
| flowers, faſtened it to the pillars of the temples, as well as the 
ſkins, asenſigns of religion; carrying them about in proceſ- 
fon in public calamities. Not but that the prieſts oft wore 
tte ſkins, and-others went to fleep upon them in the temples 
_ of Aſculapius and Faunus, that they might receive favour- 
able reſponſes in their dreams, or be cured of their maladies. 
then opened the victim's entrails, and after circum- |, 
fey viewing them, to draw prefages therefrom, accord- 
ing to. the art of the aruſpices, they floured them with 
meal, and ſprinkled them with wine, and made a preſent of 
eddebant exta dis, by throwin them 


the entrails were called porrice. . Nr 
be entrails being burned, and the other ceremonies finiſh- 
. ed, they believed the to be ſatisfied ; and that they 
could not fail to 
eſſed a 
cas non litare, on the contrary, intimated there 


the firſt called 1 
wine upon the victim; the ſecond immolatio, when, 
wy they had ſcattered the crumbs of ſalted paſte thereon, 
A itz the third redditio, when they offered the en- 

| to the gods; and the fourth litatio, when the ſacrifice 
was perſected, and accompliſhed without any fault. 
SACRILEGE, SACRILEGIUM,\ the crime of profaning ſacred 
things, or things devotgg to God ; or of alienating to lay- 
men, or common purpoſes, what was given to religious 
and pious uſes. | | 

Our fore fathers were ſo tender in this caſe, that, when the 
order of knights Templars was diffolved, their lands, &c. 
were all given to the nights hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, for 
. this reaſon, Ne in pios uſus erogata, contra donatorum volun- 

© fatem, in alias uſus diftraberentur. | | 
SACRISTA, or SAcR18TAN, a church-officer, otherwiſe call- 
ed /exton. See SEXTON. | ue 
SAC „ SACR1STIA, a place or apartment in a church, 
were the veſſels and other utenſils, and ornaments of the 


. undreſs themſelves before and after the ſervice. 
I be ſacriſiy is alſo called in antient authors, ſecretarium.— 


NN us the veſtry. 

SACRO Susi, or SACROLUMBUS, in anatomy, a 
muſcle, that ariſes fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os 
factum, the poſterior part of the ileum; and from all the 
_ - ſpines and tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins. 
lt gives a ſmall tendon to the poſterior part of each rib 
near its root, where a ſmall bundle of fleſhy fibres ariſes 
aud unites with each —_— tendon, to the third, fourth, 

5 _ 705 vertebræ * - 

k «) fig- 6. . 30. 30. fig. 7. u. 16. 16. f 
e r aL + the ſerratus nd inferior, and triangularis, 
belp to contract the ribs in expiration. But they are but 

of ſmall force; and ſeem only to accelerate the motion of 
ribs, which fall down chief y by their own gravity, and 


vertebrz 


being. that part wWhereon we lit.—See Tab. Ahat. 
7 fe: 3s *. 18. Hg. 7. . 20. * * 


aſked him, Agen, Shall I firike ?) to knock down the vie- SADDLE, in the manage, a kind of ſtuffed ſeat, Mes 


to the 7 
into the fire in ſmall bits, boiled or parboiled ; hence 
law of Henry VII. whereby the nobility were obligel to 


the ion of the ſacrifice, and] There are various kinds of ſaddles ; as the 
be prieſt diſ-| Running SADDLE, a very ſmall one, with round ſkirts. 
Ilicet. e\ Burford SADDLE, which has the ſeat and ſkirts plain. 


church, are preſerved; and where the minifters dreſs and] 


the neck. See Tab. Anat.“ | 
| 5 fices of the temple at Jeruſalem : whereas the 


the elaſticity of the ligaments, by which they are tied to] and not out of view to any reward from bim * 
the Bs AAR of on wing Tod e off world, as ſlavey ſerve their maſters merely for 7 f 
EE OS, in anatomy, the lower extremity of the ſpina 
2 z 


| allotted to good actions done in this 


SAD 


others, becauſe it is | and others. : 
E » becauſe it in 
Its figure is triangular : it is hollow within-ſide, and 
means contributes to the forming of the cavity at th by that 
of the hypogaſtrum, called the pelvis, Its fore-part * daun 
. ron: Teen frat 
ou 3 an . rou 7 
faſten the better to it. wy Os Bar th muſcle May 
It has three different articulations; the firſt is with the 
the vertebrz of the loins, and is like that of the og” d 
bræ: the ſecond with the os eoccygis, by ſyn — 
hi 72 the bones of the hips. * the 
4 05 ſacrum is uſually divided into five 
ranked among the Aber of vertebræ: the Nd n. 
greateſt; the reſt growing leſs as they go lower. 1 the 
vertebrz are eaſily ted in children, by reaſon * 
tilages which join them, are not yet offified. But in . 
el 7 — that das only make one bone. in adults, 
t is in the os ſacrum, that the cavity which conta: 1 
marrow, terminates. F "OtainS the ſpinal 


back of an horſe, for the convenience of the rider. 

The origin of the ſaddle is not well known: G Be. 
3 , * to the Salii, a * 
e antient ks ; hence, ſays he . 
ſells, fadle Dy CNT 

t is certain, the antient Romans were unacquainted x; 
uſe either of ſaddle or ſtirrups; whence Galen — 
veral places, that the Roman cavalry, in his time, were ſub. 
ject to ſeveral diſeaſes of the hips and legs, for want of hayi 
their feet ſuſtained on horſeback. And long before him, 1 

tes had noted, that the Scythians, who were ack 
rſeback, were frequently troubled with defluxions in their 
legs, becauſe of their hanging down. 
be firſt time we hear of ſaddles among the Romans, wa 
anno 340. when Conſtantius, endeavouring to deprive hi 
brother Conſtantine of the empire, made head againſt hi 
army, and entering the ſquadron where he himſelf un 
threw him off Mea as we are informed by the lilo 
rian Zonaras.— Before this time, they made uſe of ſquare 
pannels; ſuch as we ſee in the ſtatue of Antoninus in the 


capitol, | 
The uſe of ſaddles was firſt eſtabliſhed in England, by: 


ride on ſaddles, —It is but very lately that the Iriſh we 
taken to it. 


Pad SADDLE, of which: there are two kinds ; the one made 
„ the other with bolſters under the 
ighs. | 
French Pad SADDLE, the burs whereof came all round the ſeat. 
Portmanteau SADDLE furniſhed with a cantle behind the ſeat, 
to keep a carriage off the rider's back. 
War SADDLE, furniſhed with a cantle, and a office, bo 
behind and before. | 
SADDLE-GALLED, is when a horſe's back is hurt or frette 
with the ſaddle. ; 
It is to be cured by bathing the part with urine, ® 
warm wine: when the fore is large, they bathe it 
aqua ſecunda, ſtrewing over it the powder of old me 
or flax, and conſuming, the proud fleſh with vitriol, © 
colcothar. a | | 
SADDUCES, or Sappucess, SAppuce1, a ſet among 
antient Jews, eſteemed as deiſts, or free-thinkers, " 
than real Jews; though they aſſiſted at all the cerewon®' 
the worſhip in the temple. - | | 
St. Epiphanius will have the Sadduces to have taken 9 
riſe from Doſitheus, a Samaritan ſectary; and Tertua 
of the ſame opinion. St. Jerom, and other writers add, 1 
the Sadduces came near the Samaritans in many ting 
particularly in this, that they allowed no books of XP 
but the five books of Moſes. The Jeſuit Serrarius ” 
embraced this opinion, as ſeeming to be . f 
authority of Joſephus. But Joſephus ſays only 1 
admi all that was written, i. e. all the books 0. 80 
ture; intimating hereby, that they diſowned the un 
ten traditions of the Phariſees. In effect, St | 
forced to own, that the Sadduces were Jews, _ * 
ritans ; inaſmuch, as they affiſted at the worſhip * 


* ſacrificed on Mount Geriazim. #6 
Some authors aſcribe the origin of this ſect to ont 

alete Antigonus Socheus, who frequently 9 
on his ſcholars, that God is to be ſerved for b5® 


| - —Sadoc, add they, putting a falſe int 
words of his . Dublithed, chat there WP * | 


- 
: ee. 


* 


of 


hennce chip name ſhould arſe; ſome think it - aroſe\the ſect of Sadduces z thus denominated from, 
red it in ſacrifice to the gads z| Sadod.— Though St. Epiphanius, and ſome | 
HE Pon ee eee | e 


6 


* 


cher bim, take 


get fue e, 1 | 
rn. Adds xxiii. S. that the Sadduces ay, How LY 
ti either any angel or ſpirit ; but that the 

4 ra + both the — and the other. Theſe words, 
ind the other, ſeem to inſinuate, that angel and ſpirit 
W and the ſame thing. But (as Oecumenius obſerves 
are one rallage) as the apoſtles do not always uſe the exacteſt 
a that fue 5 underffand by ſpirit, all ſpiritual ſubſtan- 
1 if the Sadduces had believed, that God himſelf was 
1 This, however, is not Oecumenius's opinion: 
aſks, why the Scripture ſays, the one and the other, 
a it ſpoke of three things, reſurrection, angel, and 
Gough he anſwers, that it is either becauſe angel and 
1 the ſame thing; or that ane and the other, which 
* properly underſtood of two things, is, perhaps, here 
1 — three 3 exact propriety of words not being to be 
ired in books written by illiterate fiſhermen. It is true, 

in explaining what goes before, he obſerves, that the Sad- 


; a God ; and on that account, might be repre- 
. denying a reſurrection, &. But he does not ſay, 
tat by ſpirit they might mean all ſpiritual ſubſtance. It 
i probable, all meant by it, is the immortality of the ſoul; 
i being the opinion of the Sadduces, that there was nothing 


immortal in mans bo 4 ; . , 
E is certain, they denied all reſurrection; and allowed of no 
happineG but what is enjoyed in this life; believing, that every 
10 told of the other world, had been artfully invented by 
222. — alſo, they denied a divine providence, 
and attributed all things to free- will; in which they op- 
poſed the opinion of the Phariſees, who admitted a kind of 
iny, or fatality, in all our actions. See PHARISEES. | 
WFECONDU T, SaLvus  ConDucTus, a ſecurity 
wen by the prince under his great ſeal, to a ſtranger, for 
** coming in and paſſing out of the realm. | 


Juiges ſometimes give ſafe-condu#ts to delinquents, or pri- 
ſoners, to enable them to act in their affairs. | 
MFE-GUARD, SAL FA GUARDIA,' in a law-ſenſe, A 
poteſtion given by the king to a perſon fearing the violence 
of ſome other, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 
urt-GUARD, at ſea, denotes a rope which ſaves and ſe- 


* 


fcurely over the bolt-ſprit. 


lelm, and is faſtened to the futtocks of the ſhip. See HELM. 

p PLEDGE, SaLvus- PuzGivus, in law, Fee given 
a man's on a day aſſigned. See PLEDGE. | 
MrRON 3 a plant which produces a flower of 
& line des whence, allo, rug called en o 


is of a pale purple, ſtreaked with whitiſh lines : but 

towards the bottom of the petala the purple is deeper. From 
tt midele of the lower there ariſe three long flame-coloured 
or chives, crowned with their apices. Under theſe 


ues, being very ignorant, might poſſibly diſbelieve the ex- 


Ne Mme is granted to enemies, the paſſport to 


cures any thing : for inſtance, that whereby perſons walk | 
Barr-GUARD of the Helm, is a rope which goes through the | 


| ind reſolve. It is the greateſt cordial in medicine; and 4 
ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis.—It is alſo uſed by illumi- 
ners, to make a golden yellow colour. | 

| SAFFRON is alſo a name given to ſeveral chemical prepara- 

tions, from the reſemblance of their colour to that of the 
vegetable fron, but more uſually called croci. Such are 

SAFFRON of Venus. See Copper, and VENus. 

SAFFRON of Mars. See Crocus MARrTis. 

SAFFRON 1 Gold. See AuRum Fulminans. 
SAGAPENUM, =4ye7»vor, a medicinal gum, whoſe ſmell 
comes very near that of the pine; whence its name. 

It flows by inciſion, from te trunk of a ferulaceous plant 
growing in Perſia: the beſt is in bright tranſparent tears, of 
a ſtrong, pungent, porraceous ſmell ; and the whiter, and 


freer of dirt, the better. Sometimes it is found as white, both 


within and without fide, as milk; though this is very rare. 
| It is eſteemed aperitive and purgative, and is good in the 
epilepſy, aſthma, and palſy; and is alſo uſed externally to 
7 pale and reſolve tumours. "BEE 
SAGATHEE *, in commerce, a flight woollen ſtuff ; being a 
kind of ſerge, or ratteen ; ſometimes mixed with a little 
filk;—It is manufactured chiefly at Amiens; though we have 
our ſhare of it in England. . 

The word is formed from the French, ſayette, a diminutive 
of ſaye, ſay See 8a Y— The French name ſayette again 
is derived from that of the thread uſed herein, which is 
chiefly prepared and ſpun in Flanders; about Turcoing, &c, 

, _ and called #/ de ſuyette; © | 
SAGE, SALV1A, a medicinal herb of an agreeable, aromatic 
taſte; eſteemed an excellent cephalic of the detergent kind; 
and on that ſcore likewiſe uſed as a vulnerary and diaphoretic. 
There are ſeveral kinds of ſage; thoſe uſed and cultivated 
by us are the tea-ſage, or ſage of virtue, the red ſage, and 
the wormwoed age. | | 
The firſt, ſalvia virtutis, or ſalvia hortenſis minor, has the 
moſt agreeable flavour; and on that ſcore is cut when young, 
and full of juice, to be dried, and kept for tea.—The Dutch 
dry and prepare this /age like other teas, and it to the 
Indies as a very precious thing. They there fd a 
market for it ; the Chineſe preferring it to the beſt of their 
Indian teas; and for every pound of ſage giving in ex- 
ehange four pounds of their tea, which they {ell again very 
dear in Europe. | et 


The common ſage, | ſalvia hortenſis major, is eſteemed 
of the moſt efficacy in medicine, and is that alone uſed in 
the ſhops;—It makes an excellent gargariſm, eſpecially 
if ſharpened with a little acid. Its decoction is very grate- 
ful and cooling, with the addition of a little lemon juice. 


diet-drinks, and medicated ales, intended for ſweeteners and 
© cleanſers of the blood. . | 
The ſchool of Salernum recommend ſage as a remedy in 
all diſeaſes : hence the verſe, 

Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in horto ? 
Why ſhould a man die, while he has ſage in his garden ?” 
Sage, when viewed with a microſcope, often appears covered 
all over with little ſpiders, which are ſeen to walk, &c. about. 
—lt yields, by diſtillation, a very agreeable, aromatic oil, of 
ſome uſe in the . 


 SAGITTA, in aftronomy, the Arrow or Dart, a conſtella - 


tion of the northern hemiſphere near the Eagle. See Con- 


STELLATION. The ſtars in the conſtellation Sagitta, in 


Tycho's catalogue, are five, and as many in Ptolemy's. In Mr. 
Flamſteed's catalogue they are twenty-three ; the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, Qc. whereof, are as follow : fo 


\®the ovary, or vaſculum ſeminale, by ſome called the piſtil | Names and ſituations of the © Longitude | Lat. Nort. | Z 
« the plant: it is divided into three fits” wherein the ftars. 8 | E To: EIN 8 
Ws ve formed. From the upper part of the ovarium | e r 

Ws the ſtylus, a long flender be incloſed within the fiſtu- | - Rs | | EY 
part of the flower, Where it is of a whitiſh colour; but wes) 1} 
bange into a yellow before its: diviſion, which is inta three * 5 pu 08 143 07 45 - 
ah un tr to the tops of the ſtamina : theſe three parts . 2 2 = 38 4 ns. 6 
fike of — make the true ſaffron of the ſhops, for the Informes over Sagitta, and pre- 21 53 2738 31 186 
ch alone the plant is cultivated. They are of ceding it. 22 47 43] 41 16 276 
colour $4.8 the beginning from ny Wig ; ut 8 5 | | 1 ny 
, UE All of a deep-red colour, only their jagged | | | 23 07 32[41 32 '45 [6 
5c nemities are tipp'd with Vie inclining to — SS a | | 3 os bo 8 4 . 6 5 
. No iption of the plant by Dr. Douglas in Phil. id... > By 5 $0400 8076 
kf 2 p. 441. I Þ| Preced. glyphis or nib tow. 8s. 23 29 42 / 27 095 
| den as the flower is gathered, they ſeparate the ſtylets, and Preced. of three in the ſhaft 26 45916138 49 524 
an hurdles, or in large fieves, or on a little kiln for |. 10 | 12 . 5 
e, with 2 nee underneath to dry them. | In the'extremity of the nib 256 53 23381574 
* dry, the ſaffron is in its perfection, and fit for. uſe. In the middle of the ſhaft 2059 04 40 38 56 52 4 
Gy obſetved, that five. pounds of freſh Ryles, which ſome Laſt of three in the ſhaft. 111 : 7 43 " 38 4s I 6 
7 Now's f ff id 
af fl Qualities of /affron are, that its ſtyles be long and ͤĩðͤ OT 0 Oe 
road | | on | — 1 34 5336 
un hat they be yelyeted over, of a fine red, of .an | In the point of the arrow 7 2 42 58 39 2 8 
7 ee of yellow threads, and very dry. ; In the triangle under f north © 2 28 06| 37 14 5 : 
en in Europe is that of England: it is cultiva- the point ſouth | 3 00 2435 35 ob 6 
t Walden in Eſſex : that brought from Spain | Middle and poſterior | 3 33 1036 35 926 
ene 3 becauſe, of the oil. the Spaniards mix 1%/— ů h OO os | | 
r Rawls 
136. Craug., "4476p TIE 11 "is i 37 48 [40 97 1716 
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It is both detergent and abſorbent, and, as ſuch, finds place in 
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SAG 


mat in three or Cu 
will feed an hun wa 
» is @ term which ſome writers uſe for | | Ub draw a liquor, 5. a dy, 
_ the ab a curve. | OT The later European wines | " Veen 
. Sacra, in trigonom » Et. is the ſame as the v The leaves when they. are young, | 
| kin of any arch; ad RD ed ſome . writers, becauſe kind of cotton, voereof they make their daher Wh 
it is like a dart, or arrow, ftanding on the chord of the grow older, they ſerve them to tile their hou, T 
NT CTR IO veins of theſe leaves ferve them for ſtakes in builq, . 
SAGIT TAL, /$actrtarrs SUTURA, in anatomy, the of the ſmaller make a kind of hemp, where ns; and 
9 of the genuine ſutures of the cranium.—Ses Tab.| make very good ropes. With they 
nat. (Myol.) A. T. Et. f. fig. 2. bt. i. . SAGU im antiquity, a military garment worn by the 
It reaches the whale 1 of the head ; and-has its name - Romans, and Gauls, in manner of 3 cloak or 
from the Latin, inte, as being ftrait, like an arrow.— - covering the ſhoulders and back, as low as the hips 
_ Whence it is uf called reg, and ſometimes allo rhab-| it was aſtened to the cuiraſs. ; 
| s. Wet | ne © was uſually made of coirſe wool, and ſquare, 
| of the zodiac ; the ninth in order. : ' SAICK, or SAIQUE, a Turkiſh veſſel, very Proper for 
| ſtars in the conſtellation Sagittarius, in 7 Ca- | carriage of merchandizes. © tre 
_ talogue, are thi done; in Tycho's, fixteen; in the Britan- | It has ſquare fails on the middle-maſt ; Without . 
nic catalogue, fifty. The langitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, | zen, top-gallant, or ſhrouds: only a main — 
Ac. whereof, are as follow : | Fe main top-maſt, very high; with a blk hrt 1d 
ames and fitxations of thh © Longitude. | Latitude. 5 little mizzen-maſt. - | 
WD fears. | F 0 "ARR © w 1 | The hei of the main-maſt makes the ſaichs ville R; 
ANY „ + their make renders it impoſible , 
Inform. preced. the bow ' + — 4 + 1 6 PP. with a fide-wind ; but when they have 
— Bis 2 Sen er 
n (19 7 508 6 S AIGNER, . 
That in paint of the arrow fi 26 55 47 6 55 51 15 empty or drain. | derm, Gpnifing w 
More north. in_top of the bow 23 54 10 2 22. f N Hence ſaigner la foſſe, is to empty or drain the wate 
Subſeg. _. 29 15 O5| 2 42 26 N 6E the moat, conveyances under-ground; 
Ia che 25 of, bow ft band wp 9 416 625 21 83 paſſed over more eaſily'; by laying bur 
part of the bow 2 45,33] 10 59.54 802 3 the mud rem . e 
SIX ' 94 54] 7. 24 47 807 |SAIL, in navi . 
| a ray A . | and edged anf hempen cloth, ; together 
: 2 en 177 + 4.49016 | — 2 | r 
south. in north 204 01 Sh, | 2 veſſel, to make it Ve before the 
Preced. the clara umeri 5 $942] 3 54 1115 bears thereupon. | IP 
G n ne | 7 19 2 12N There are two ki of fails; the one 
94 8 720 231 0 48 34N 7 uſed in high-bottomed y | bis fort has various naw 
ens regs 1202 K. jo ho row mate i ro 
it of contig. Hurt in the 8 09 07 | 009 12 eil the mizzen-ſaj Zaiß &c, 
2 en Pe 14 1 22 e ö by be Zet Singular, and are calle len in : 
Bright f. in preced, Qhould. 3 03.12] 3 22 3e 63 | Þy ſome, Latin ſails, | uſed in Italy, ani 
of contig. in the eye 8 22 4 0 12 33 5 1 Bat-bottomed veſſels ; though they are al. ut, =, 
_ e | nen maſts and ftays of other veſſels.— 0 
lg 8 99] 2 09 25N{6 deres and little wind ; but they are 
Preced. of three in the head 13 93 52] 1.42.12N[, to be uſed in foul weather. 10 
That under the arm- pit 9 17-22] 2 07 55 8 here are ordinarily ten fails in veſſels ; which nun 
Middle one in the head 10 49 47] 0 54 N is increaſed at denied bythe dition of bonnets, a 
That under preced. fiqulg. bone 0 1% 5 or 12 804 | at' ſides by e. — See ab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 2. 17, u 
| tet Ne Meet ' 44- 65. 67. 66. 10%. 109. 126. 138. 
T oF 23 $12.4] A veſſel is mid to 1 to go with full ſail, to mate 
Rata. 8 ber /ajl, that is, to open all her ſais. To be under /ai, 
3 27.39 to be ready to ſet ſail, &. 0 
15 43 NI N | *. 128 | 
Hee — 6 | SAILS alſo denote the vanes of wind-mills ; or the am 
| Ie whereby che wind has its effect on them, 
| 6 08-42Nſ6 | are either horizontal or perpendicular. See Wi 
26 1 4, MILL, -- | S 
2 — 4 [Sais, in falconry, denote the wings of an hawk. 
9.42 20N[6. navigating or of determining all the caſes of a hn 
60 | tion, by means of ſea-charts, © __ | 
LES? | Of this there are three. kinds, plain, Mercatr's, wi 
| 8 1 
13540486 Plain SAL 1NG, is that performed y means of rhumbs dn 
5 05 54N 6: on a plain chart. See Plain "4 ha and RHUMS. 
$17. 20N'G&'5 \Mercator's Sallixd, is that ormed by rhumbs drama 
1 27%2N 6 2 Mercator's chart. See MerCarToRr's Chart. 
154 oN E | Cirauar SAILING, is that performed by the arch of 2 
5 22-55 Sis Circle; which, of all others, where practicable, ® 
6 16 34 $'5 [ thorteſh, See CincuLan Chart,  - | 
4 5 Denn, of. plain and Mercater' Gall ind. I. Th 
a 5.08 03N{6/ \- nd Jatitude of two places given; to find th 
_ © i WE raot ge) 125 4 23.48 Sis |. miles of Yougitude, * a, wo | 
: 4 * - l ” > | 4 
r 29 7 7 1 45 N16 | the firſt meridian, ſubtract che le ng 
8460, meditinal ſubſtance from the Faſt- On 28 is the 3 0 
Indies ; of confiderable uſe in di 44 nourither, and] the places be more caſterly, and At 
2 * 3 5 3 | . | n the firſt meridian, add the longitude of the nl 
© Sago is a oft procured from à tree called Anda, to the complement of the f 
ö Pr. og in the Malyceo's, 8 ee o eirele; che ſum is the difference = 
n ore is men cleave it into two in the middle, 7 bes ae the difference of meridians into 6 muy 
and take out the pith, which is even catable when it comes there are sin the difference. of latitude: % - 
frelfi out of the tree. pound this very ſmall in af d < of latitude be greater than that of the aol 
- mortar, till it "is reduced into a kind of - into many fewer, 3*s: Reduce the minutes * 
" kke meal. This done, ut it in à ſearce made of the anſw: ing to one part, into miles of the ſeveral pa 
back of the ſame tree, and P e ſrarce over & eiſtern, Irmer caſe ; or into r 
pouring water upon it, y this means | the ray ically mean proportional between 
He Parr ot the powder from the veing of wood, wherewith,|* = f fs The aggregates-of thol par cb? 
we pith abounds, © eee WG SY one ſum, exhibit the arture, or miles of N | 
The flour 22 they call fags : they make it into] . gr. Suppoſe the long ade of the'one place 35's 
paſte, and n of the other 47*; the difference of meridians 


i 


be do the $th parallel. Therefore divide 12 by 4, and 


the quotient 3* into miles in the ſeveral parallels 4, | 


reduce ſee Dank) ; the ſeveral quotients will be 
5 a 3 687. 439. 65“ 43": 59“, the ſum of which 
43” the d rture ar miles of longitude required. 

* Laber, ling, The reduction is much more commo- 
=. performed in Mercator's charts; wherein the arch 
| dul od between the two meridians is applied to an arch 
of the meridian intercepted between the two parallels ; and 
the diſtance it there meaſures, gives the departure, or miles 
dd longitude required. | 7 | 
I. The lngitude and latitude of yl og to and from which 


; ſip is to ſail, being given 3 0 the rhumb to be ſailed on, 
und the diftance to be run. 5 | 
| I, Find the departure by the laſt caſe. 
and difference of latitudes, find the 

- loxodromic or rhumb-line ; which is done by this pro- 
portion : * of latitude is to the departure, ſo 

* the whole fine to the tangent of the angle of the rhumb- 
ne. The diſtance then, to be run on this rhumb, is to 
departure, as the whole fine to the fine of the angle of 
umb. , 


caters Sailing. 1. Apply the centre of the mariners 
pos yo the place ſailed from, on the Mercator's chart, 
3 © (Tab, Nawigation, fig. 7-)3 and ſo as that the north and 
line thereof be parallel to ſome of the meridians. 2. 
the rhumb of the compaſs, wherein the place failed 
to, 5 J, is placed. For this is the rhumb to be ſailed on. 
The fame rh ara 
Leben a to ö, and, with a protractor, 9 UA, 


ec 


K, 12 to 4% 2b to In. 


manner on a plain chart. : oh 
ſame may likewiſe be found by loxadromic tables; 
I, a thumb at pleaſure, and under the ſame, 
the longitudes correſponding to the given 
The difference whereof, if it coincide with the 


rer 
5 
2 


latitudes. 
* difference of the given itudes, the rhumb is well choſen ; 
ind | otherwiſe another muſt be pitched on, either more or leſs 
mn th oblique; till the tabular difference agree with the given dif- 
od be ference, 2. rhumb thus found, the diſtances anſwerin 
and 0 to the gi itudes, muſt be taken from the tables; an 

the les being ſubtracted from the greater, the remainder is 
i IlL The rhumb and diſlance ſailed being given; to find the 


longitude and latitude of the place arrived at. 


make bs plain Sailing. 1. From the data, find the difference of 
x ſail, kiitude of the two places (by the rtion delivered un- 
der the article RHuMB-Zine). This difference added to the 


ktitude of the place failed from, or ſubtracted from the 
ane, the ſum, or the "remainder, leaves the latitude of the 
place failed to. 2. From the ſame, find the departure; and 


Ray MB-line, ) 15 


tips courſe. Take the diſtance by parts in parts of the 

off upon the right line 
0b; e gr. from à to c then will c be the place the ſhip is 
ned at; the longitude and latitude whereof are given by 
chart. See CHART. BE e, nr 
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great 


the ed; ; 
G the and in 
den 


. ade of the firſt 40 and that of the latter 80; 
the will be 4® 3 conſequently we have /ailed from | 


N 


b is likewiſe found by drawing a right | 


Note, the thumb and diſtance may alſo be found after the 


; thence the latitudes of the place ſailed to (as directed under | 


Nr EF thro 


In Mercator's Sailing. 


ML; the 


. By the tables. 


- In plain Sailing. Reduce the difference of 
miles of longitude, or departure, as under the firſt caſe. 
and the rhumb, find the diftance run. 
And from theſe, or from the rhumb, and the diftance run, 


From the 


By the tables.” Under the 
run, and the difference of 
g latitude. 


S AI. 


place arrived in. 3. Hence its longitude is eaſily found ; and 
the diſtances. 


By the tables. Take both the longitudes and the diſtances 
anſwering to the latitudes of the given places, out of the 


tables; then ſubtract both the longitudes and the diſtances 


from each other. The firſt remainder is the difference of 
longitude, the latter is the diſtance of the places. 


V. The latitudes of the places get pup and to, with the di- 


lance given; to find the rhumb and the difference of longitude. 


In plain Sailing. From the difference of latitude, and the 


diſtance, find the rhumb, and from the ſame data find the 
departure; which may be alſo determined from the rhumb 
now found, and the difference of latitude, or from the 
rhumb and the diſtance run. Laſtly, from the departure 
find the difference of longitude. | 
In Mercator's Sailing, On the map draw the parallel the 
ſhip arrives at, CD. Reduce the diſtance run into parts 
proportional to the degrees of the map. The diſtance re- 
duced, being a 23 from @ deſcribe an arch touching the 
parallel CD in 2: then will'2 be the place in the map; 
whoſe longitude accordingly is eaſily found. 

By the tables, Subtract the given latitudes from each other; 
and in the tables ſeek the rhumb ; under which, the diſtance 
run anſwers to the given difference of latitude. Subtract 
the longitude under rhumb, anſwering to the latitude 
of the place failed to; and that under the ſame. thumb 
againſt the latitude of the term failed to, from each other; 
the remainder is the difference of longitude ſought. 


VI. The difference of longitudes of the places ſailed to, and frem, 


with the latitude of one of t 1 and the diſtances run, 
being given; to find the rbumb, and tho latitude of the 


In plain Sailing. Convert the difference of longitudes into 


es of longitude for the departure ; from the given depart- 
ure and diſtance. run, ſeek the rhumb : ET hs 


and the rhumb, ſeek the difference of latitude ; which, and 


the latitude. of one place, being bad, the latitude of the 


other readily follows. | 
Through the given place 4 in the 
map, draw a right line EF el — the meridian IH; 
and make F L equal to the di 
F draw L M parallel to EF, which will be the meridian the 
ſhip is arrived at. Then from 4, with the interval of the 
diſtance run, à c, deſcribe an arch interſecting the meridian 
ſought will be in c. If then a compaſs be 
placed on 
fall in with c; and wes may >>; rhumb will be known. 
„if through c be drawn NO, parallel to A B; NA 

will be the latitude of the place required. a 


ſame in the tables, find the longitude, and the diſtance an- 
ſwering to the given latitude. Add the given diſtance to the 
diſtance found in the tables, if the el ſailed from the 


_ equator ; or ſubtract it therefrom, if it ſailed towards the 
ſame. © With the ſame ſum, or the difference, enter the 
1 ainſt it, ſubtract or add 
from that juſt found. If the remainder be found the given 
difference of longitudes, the rhumb is then well taken. 


tables ; and the longitude found 


Otherwiſe, it be changed for a more or leſs oblique 
one, till the fame operation being repeated, the remainder 


be found the difference of longitudes ; then the latirude in 
the firſt column, correſponding to the diſtance, will be the 


latitude of the other place. 2 
VII. The differ langitude, and the latitude of one of tbe 
places, 455 p44 together with the 'rhumb ; 2 75 4. di- 


flance run, and the latitude of the ather place. 


itude into 


find the difference of latitude. This done, as the latitude 
of the one is already had, that of the other is fo too. 
In Mercator's Sailing. Place the compaſs on the chart, as be- 


fore; and by the given rhumb, draw the rhumb-line, at, 
ugh the given place @ ; and with 
_ the interval of the difference of longitude FL, draw an- 


other, L M, for that the veſſel is arrived at. Where this in- 


terſects the rhumb-line, is the place c that the veſſel is arri- 


ved at. Wherefore, if through 


$ | e be drawn hat ner 
to AB; NA will be the latitude of the place. di- 


ſtance run c is eaſily reduced into miles by the ſcale. 

ven rhumb, ſeek the diſtance 
2 anſwering to the given 

If the veſſel have failed | 

difference of longitude is to be added to the given differ- 


ence of longitude; if towards the equator, it is to be ſub- 
chart, ] trated from the ſame. In the former caſe, deſcend in the 

table, and in che latter, aſcend ; till in the firſt the aggrc- _ 
Fate, in the latter the difference, be ſeen in the column of 
| The latitude anſwering hereto, in the firſt co- 


— 
6 


_— 


nce of longitudes. From 


map, as before directed, the rhumb-line will 


Take a rhumb at pleaſure, and under the 


towards the pole, the 


- diſtance run. 


Doctrine of circular SA1LING..-T. The: latitude and longitude 


_ complements of 


OS the 
find 


of the latitude HM, and PL 
Into 


Aſter the like manner may other problems 
it is eaſier and better ſailing 


SAILING, in à more confined ſenſe, is the art of conducting 


latter, is more properly 


force of the water, 
and that of the wi 


move againſt, any ſurface, do all move parallel to one an- 
2, That the motion of any body, with regard to a ſurface 


lel, or oblique. In the firſt caſe, the body ſtrikes with all 
its force, which will be 
dody moves ſwiſter or lower. In the ſecond caſe, the line of 


face at all, becauſe it is no way oppoſed to it; nor can the 
moving body 


chat the angle 


ion or line of motion A E, | 
cannot affect it at all; ſo that the whole motion of the body 
A, in that oblique manner of ſtriking 


is to the radius. oe | 
And fince what is thus true of one particle, 


lectively ; it __ Os that OE of the air or water 
ſttriking f y upon a fail or rudder, to the force 
| of the fame, ; 
ſquare of the radius, to the 
of incidence: and cc 
the wind 
the angles of incidence. 
found, that the forces will then be as the ſquares of the ve- 


locities of the moving air or water; that is, a wind that 
blows thrice as ſtrong, or moves thrice as ſwift, as another, 


. 


. * 


, - 
: at 


- 
# 
* 


- 


7 - 
" * . 
with 
— 1 
: 2 
- ; * 
1 0 7 8 


4} 
* „ 


ones; ſince, in the latter the 


ANL. 
IL The latitude H M, 


- comprebended- between the ſhip's way ML, and the meridian 


Hence it is deduced, that the force of 1 ur of air or 
water, as A, ſtriki C 
repreſent, either a ſail, or the rudder of a ſhip, in the oblique 
direction AD, will be to the pe 


hum, is that fought. And from che diſtance anſwering to 
this latitude in the firſt caſe, the tabular diſtance is to be 


ſubtracted ; or, in the latter caſe, that diſtance is to be ſub- | 


tracted from the tabular diſtance, What remains, is the 


From the ſolution of theſe caſes in failing, it is evident, ſome 
are more eaſily performed by the 1 
that the Mercator's charts are 7 preferable to the plain 

iſtance is not reduced by the 
map, but by a particular ſcale for that purpoſe. 


of the. places Fg to, and from, = given; to find the 
angle M (fig. 8.) which a ſhip's way M O proceeding in à cir- 
2 ctur ſe, includes with the meridian PM of the place failed 
em. | 1 
PMN, we have P M and PN, the 
iven, latitudes HM, and IN, to- 
ther with the ang PN, meaſured by the arch HT, 
| difference of the given longitudes H and T ; the angle 
PMN is found by ſpherical trigonometry. See I x 1- 


and the langitude Hy. of the place failed 
with the diſtance run, and the latitude of. the place 
in a circular voyage arrives at, being given; to 
the longitude f the place L, and the angle PLM 


e 
C 


PS, 1 q | 
In the triangle PML, we have given PM the complement 

> 6 complement of the lati- 
tude LS. Wherefore, if the ſhip's way ML be turned 
ces of the equator ; we ſhall find the angle MPL, 
which is equivalent to · the difference of longitudes HS ; and 
likewiſe the angle PL M by ſpherical trigonometry. © 2Y 
be folved ; but as 
rhumbs, than, by circles, and 
as this latter way is but very little in uſe ; we chooſe to paſs 


a veſſel from place to place, 


by the working or handling of 
her ſails and rudder :- th 


h what is done by means of this 
freering. * 
To bring ſailing to certain rules, M. Renau computes the 
inſt the ſhip's rudder, ftem, and fide; 


againſt her ſails.— In order to this, he 
1, Conſiders all fluid bodies, as the air, water, &c. as com- 
poſed of little particles, which, when they act upon, or 


other, or ſtrike againſt the ſurface after the fame manner. 


on which it is to ſtrike, muſt be either perpendicular, paral- 
or leſs, according as the 
motion a Tab. ( Navigation, fig. 3.) will not affect the ſur- 


ſtrike upon it, or touch. it. In the third, if 
the line of motion, A D, be oblique to the ſurface D C, ſo 
of incidence be ADC, then the motion of 
the body in the line AD may be reſolved into two direc- 
tions, v1z. into A E, or BD, and into A B. But the direc- 
being parallel to the ſurface D C, 


on the ſurface, will be 
expounded by the perpendicular line AB. And if DA be 
made the radius of a circle, whoſe centre is at D, BA will 
be the ſine of the angle of incidence, A DC. 


againſt. the ſurface DC, which may 
rpendicular force thereof, as 
BA is to DA; that is, as the fine of the angle of incidence 


An con- 
ſidered, will be true of all the particles of any fluid body col- 


in any oblique impi will be, as the 
uare of the fine of the angle 
conſequently, that all oblique forces of | 


„ will be to one another, 


If the different. degrees of. velocities be conſidered, it will be | 


will have nine times the force upon the fail. —And it being | 
alſo indifferent, whether you conſider the motion of a fold 
in a fluid whoſe particles are at reſt ; or of thoſe particles 
moving all parallel againſt a ſqlid that is at reſt ; the recipro- | 
cal: 3 always the ſame; if a ſolid be moved 


L 


Water), the different reſiſtances which it wit 


arts than the tables; and | 


SAILORS, the elder ſeamen, who 
SAINTS 


Indeed, the croud of ſaints, wherewith their 
| | their own communion. | 
that honours are given to ſaints, who perhaps, 
Hence, being under a neceflity of givi 


againſt the fails, or of the water againſt the rud- | 
as the ſquares of the ſines of 


_ for. the; firſt ſix months they have NY th 
| lumes in folio; and ſince Papebroche's death, in [ 


SAKER #e 


nt velocities in the ſame fluid matter (as 888 


a pl * 
*. * — * 
. 


| ſhot 3 inches and half 


THR 


that water, will be in the ſame br the ow fron 
the 33 of that body. 1 „ 
Let H M (fig. 4.) repreſent a ſhip, C D the post 

ſail, and ok the courſe of the wind Mowing wont & 
Draw BG perpendicular to the fail, and G K pergeng.. 
to the line of the keel produced HM K. By 3 
above, the ſail CD will be driven by the wind 48 * 
cording to the direction of the line BG. 80 that * 
could divide the water every way with the ſame — 
ſhe doth with her head; the ſhip would go gi An 
point G, along the line BG: And if HK repreln b. 
direct courſe, would have got forward the length B. 
and ſideways ſhe. would have gone the quantit of 1 
as her length is much greater than her breadih, fo the wil 
divide the water, or make her way in it with more diffic 
with her ſide, than with her head or ſtern ; on which acc | 
ſhe will not run fideways fo far as K G, but will fal "gs 

it in proportion to the faid difficulty of dividing the water 
with her ſide, that is, if the reſiſtance ſhe finds in her 
— the water ſideways, be to that of paſſing lengthwa 
ſuppo as ten to one, then will not the ſhip get 5 


proportion, 


above a tenth part of the line GK. 


Wherefore, if K G be found to GL, in the ratio of the re« 
ſiſtance of the fide to that of the ſtern, and the line BL be 
' drawn ; che ſhip will go to the point L, along the line BL, 
in the ſame time as it would have gone to G, if it cou 
have divided the water every way equally.—This part, KI. 
is called the drift, or /ee-way of a ſhip, and the angle KBL 
is her degrees of lee-way ; as the angle ABK, expreſſes hoy 
near the wind ſhe lies, 

After this, the author proceeds to demonſtrate, that the hef 
tion or ſituation of a ſhip, ſo as ſhe may make the bet 
way, but go windward as much as poflible, is this: 

that, let the fail have what ſituation it will, the ſhip be al 

ways in a line biſecting the complement of the wind's 

of incidence the ſail ; that is, ſuppoſing the fail in the 

poſition BC (hg. 5.) the wind blowing from A to B, and 

conſequently, the angle of the wind's incidence on the (ai 

ABC, and its. complement C B E; then muſt the ſhip he 

put into the poſition B K, or move in the line BK, biſed- 

ing the angle CBE. eee 


He ſhews farther, that the which the fail ought v 


make with the wind, i. . the angle A BC, ought to be 


but 24 degrees; that bein 
to go to windward, the that is poſſible. And in order 
to bring this to bear in practice, he directs to put marks 
to the ſheets, braces, and /bow-lines of the lower fails, to 
know when they are in their beſt ſituation ; and then, even 
in the night, when the marks of a brace, or of a ſheet, ſhall 
come to the cleat, one may be pretty well aſſured, that th 
fail trims well, on a 
To this might be added, many curious things from Boreli 
de Vi Percuſſunis, concerning the different direction given to 
. veſſel from the rudder, when failing with a wind, or float 
ing without fails in a current ; in the former caſe, the head 
of the ſhip always coming to the rudder, and in the latter 
always flying off from it. ka AF 
are employed in working 


or managing the fails, the tackle, fteering, &c. 
, e in the Romiſh — holy perſats 
deceaſed, and; fince their deceaſe, canonized by the pot; 
after ſeveral informations and ceremonies. 
One of the points wherein the Roman-catholics and Pro 
teſtants differ, is, that the former addreſs, invoke, ws 


the moſt advantageous ſituation 


ſupplicate ſaints, &c. to intercede for them; wheres the 


latter bold it ſufficient to propoſe their good example fr 
our imitation,” | „ 
The number of ſaints, allowed as ſuch, in the R 

church, is prodigious: Father Papebroche reckons {event 
or eighteen” hundred to have died on the firſt of June, on 


o 
are ſtocked, is ſcandal even to the more {ob 
Pacher Mabillon, in an exp 
diſſertation-'on- the worſhip of *unknown (alu © 
e e- never know 
Chriſtians.; and whoſe very names — 97 
are therefore called baptized ſaints. He adds, © 0 Gab 
every day beſeech ſaints to intercede for them V' el 
when, it is much doubted, whether they themſelvs 
heaven. 3 TY end Jong tink 
Father Papebroche and his aſſociates have been 2, 7; the 
employed in writing the eee acts of ae e 6 
range them each on the day of the year where | 
e. : "abliſhed went 


ſucceſſozs have publiſhed more. 


SAKER, a ſmall fort of cannon 3 


ſpecies 3+ extraordinary, ordinary, and leaft fied "Y 

gerdinary, is about four inches ung E. 

bore, 1800 pound weight, 10 feet long; its 1 2 
ches and half diameter, and ſomething nat, 


911. 
| pound and a quarter weight; its level tange is 163 


po is a ſize leſs, 3 inches 3 quarters bore, 9 feet 
KER i * lacht its charge 4 woes, of powder ; bullets 

* z inches and an half, weight 6 pounds, its level range 

js 160 feige is 2 inches and an half diamete at the 

Fakt 7. — a of to] 8 feet long, its load near 3 pounds 
＋ half 3 ſbot 4 pounds 3 quarters weight, and 3 inches 
and a quarter diameter. 1 

r e 


— ammoniac ARMONIAC. 
# Eads. SALTPETRE, and NITRE- 
A See 7 
In f Ak r AR. 
| ö PoLYCHREST 
2 2 as r 


rr F 

I oleoſum is the name of an aromatic volatile liquor, 
e Sylvius De la Boe, and found a very notable 
medicine, chiefly as a cephalic, and cordial. | 4 
1 is made thus: To an ounce of volatile ſalt of fal ammo- 
niac; diſtilled with falt of tartar, and dulcified with ſpirit of 
wine, put a drachm and an half of ſome aromatic oil, or eſ- 
ſence; drawn from ſome generous aromatic vegetable; as ein- 
ramon, cloves, roſmary, baum, &c. and when the ſpirit and 
cil are well ſtirred and incorporated together, draw off the vo- 
latile ſalt and ſpirit in a cucurbit. Some, inſtead of this, mix 
al the ingredients together at firſt ; viz, the ſa] ammoniac, 
al tartari, ſpirit of wine, and powder of cinnamon or cloves, 
vith other aromatics, and diſtil off the volatile ſpirit and ſalt 
at once; but the former way is preferred. i 
ULADINE, a tax, impoſed in England and France, in the 


1188. to raiſe a fund for the croiſade undertook by 
; Richard I. of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France, again 

\ Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, then going to beſiege Jeruſalem. | 
: The Saladine tax was thus laid : that every perſon who did 
2 not enter himſelf a croiſee, was obliged to pay a tenth of his 
* y revenue, and of the value of all his moveables, except 
Gal i wearing-apparel, books, and arms. od 

be The Carthufians, Bernardines, and ſome other religious, were 


exempted from the Saladine. | 2 
MWLAMANDER's BLoop, a term which chemiſts give to the 
red vapours, which, in diſtilling ſpirit of nitre, riſe towards the 
latter end, and fill the receiver with red clouds. 3 
They are the moſt fixed, and the ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit : 


_ but nitre yields a red vapour in diſtillation. 
= SALARY, SALARIUM, a ſtipend, or wages allowed any perſon 
ls, to n conſideration of his pains, induſtry, or ſervice, in another 


man's buſineſs. a A 
MLET'®, SALLET, or SALADE, in war, a light covering, or 
armour, for the head, antiently worn by the light horſe ; only 
differing from the caſk in that it had no creſt, and was little 


Bordli more than a bare cap. | 
ven to ® Nicod derives the word from Ala, which had the ſame ſignifi- 
or float- _ cation among the Latins ; others, from /aladinus, alleging, 
he head that it was borrowed from the orientals ; others, from the Ita- 
he latte lian celeta, as if the head were hid hereby; others, from the 
Spaniſh calada, a little caſk, &c. | | > 
working MLIANT'®, in fortification, denotes projecting. 
* The word is formed from the French ſaillant, which ſignifies 
J beim the ame thing ; of /ailler, to project, advatice outwards ; and 
the popes that of the Latin /a/ire, to leap. 
are two kinds of angles; the one ſaliant, which are 
— 7 thole that preſent their point . e other re- entring, 
3 FR _ have their points inwards, Inſtances of both kinds we 
amplcs ft | IFN tenailles, and Rar-works: 
| NT, SALIANT, or SAIELANT, in beraldry, is applied 
he Ron v2 lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs are raiſed in a leap- 


Aon Jalient is that which is ereRted bend-ways ; ſtanding 


o 
* ſt· ſoot in the ſiniſter baſe point of the eſcutcheon. 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. See Ra Mr Aur. 
» OT SALIQUE law, Lex SALICA, an antient and fun- 
J wof the kingdom of France, uſually ſuppoſed to 
N made by Pharamond, or at leaſt by Clovis; in vir- 
Were males only are to inherit. | © | 
dome, 2s 


» Or Palaces. Claud. Seiſſel ſays, it was thus called be- 
wo *f the /a/t and the oe he: it abounds withal: Fer. 


iy 3 with the abbot U , derive its name from 


the 
yoni, by 
2 it from the German words ſalts and lick, q. d. 


— be moſt probable opinion 1s that which derives 
I wy fi 


Genebrard ſays, it was called Salic for 


. fore-foot is in the dexter chief point, and] 


Poſtellus, will have it to have been called Salic, | 
bd. Gallic, becanſe peculiar to the Gauls. Cenal takes the | 
Ja to be, that the. law was only ordained for the royal 


Elan; pvp ſts, it was becauſe Pharamond was at firſt called | 


ncipal miniſter ; and- others; from| 
wing 8 of the words Si aligua, at the begin- 


reaſon Solomon ſet the firſt example of it. Da- | 


lei, and Salingi, on actouht of the Sala, a river 6f antieft 


who are followed by ſeveral others; among the reſt, Menage; 
Paſquier, Borel, and Juncker. Bouteroue gives another plau- 
ſible origin of the word : he ſays, it comes from the word 
Jalich; which, in the old Teutonic language, fignifted /a/ttary ; 
and that the French, in this law, imitated the policy of the 
antient Romans, who made ſalutary laws; which the magi- 
ſtrates were to have before them when they adminiſtred ju- 
ſtice. 'This he confirms from a curious figure taken out of the 

Notitia ES where the book is repreſented covered with 
gold, with this inſcription, Leges Salutares. 


Du Haillan, after a critical examination of the Salic law, de- 
clares it to have been an expedient of Philip the Long, in 1316. 
for the excluſion of the daughter of Louis Hutin from inhe- 
riting the crown: father Daniel, on the other hand, main- 
tains, that it is quoted by authots much more antient thart 
Philip the Long; and that Clovis is the teal author of it. 
The ſtyle, which is ſcarce intelligible, and which is in a Latin- 
ized dialeR, is a mark of its antiquity. 2 
This law has not any particular regard to the ctown of 
France: it only imports, in the general, that in Salic land no 
part of the inheritance ſhall fall to any ſemale; but the whole 
to the male ſex. De terra Salica nulla portis hereditatis mu- 
lieri veniat ; ſed ad virilem ſexum tota terre hæreditas perve- 
niat;—So that it is a popular error to ſuppole, that the Salic 
law was eſtabliſhed purely on account of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown; ſince it extends to private perſons, as much as to 
thoſe of the royal family. ; | | 

Part of it ſeems to have been bortowed by otir Henry I. in 
compiling his iaws, cap. 89. Qui hoc fecerit, ſecundum legem 


Salicam moriatur. 


lands, by whatever tenure held, whether noble or baſe, from 
the ſucceſſion whereto, women were excluded by the Salic 
law; for they were by it admitted to inherit nothing but move- 
ables, and purchaſes, whenevet there were any males.—In- 
deed M. Fenelon obſerves, that there were originally Salic 
lands, diſtinguiſhed from all others, and deſtined for the mili- 
tary people of the nation; and to theſe, it is ſuppoſed, the 
law was originally intended to be confined. ' 
M. Eccard, a Hanoverian, is ſaid to have recovered an antient 
MS. of this famous law, containing a third-part thereof, much 
more amply than any yet diſcovered, with a very curious chro- 
nology of the ſame law, hitherto unknown. 
SALIT, in antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there were 
twelve, inſtituted by Numa; wearing painted, parti-coloured 
| 3 and high bonnets, with a ſteel cuiraſs on the 
5 N | 


They had their name Sali; from ſaltare, to dance; becauſe, 
after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing about the ſtreets 
with ancilia, or bucklers, in the left-hand, and a rod in the 
right, ſtriking muſically on one another's bucklers with their 
rods, and ſinging hymns in honour of the gods. 
There were two companies or colleges of the Salii : the an- 
tient, eſtabliſhed b — called Palatini; the latter by Tul- 
lus Hoſtilius, called Collini, and Agonales. Though Servius 
tells us, there were two kinds inſtituted by Numa, the Cullini 
r ee z and two others by Tullus, the Pæverii and 
Sort. Y 
In ſinging, they uſed a peculiar antient ſong, called Salitre 
Carmen ; and, after the ceremony, they were entertained with 
a ſeaſt: whence Saliares Epulæ, and Saliares Dapes, paſted 
into a proverb for eating. | N 
Their chief, called præſul, and magiſter Saliorum, was otte of 
their number: it was he that led the band, and began the 
dance; the reſt imitating all his ſteps and motions.— The 
whole company was called Collegium Saliorum. | 
Sext. Pompeius makes mention of Salian maids, virgines Sa- 
liares, hired for the purpoſe, and joined with the Salii, wears 
ing a kind of military garb, called paludamentum, with high 
round bonnets like the dali, and, like them, performing ſacti- 
fice with the pontifices in the palaces of kings. | 
M. Patin takes it, that there is a figure of one of the Salli, 
a medal of the Saquinian fimily; who, beſides the huckler in 
one hand, holds the caduceus in the other;—But his look 


does not ſeem to be an ancile; as being quite tound, and tiot 
indented any- where. And; again, why ſhould a prieſt of Mats, 
the god of war, be repreſented with a caduceus, the emblem of 
2 It is probable, therefore, this is no figure of aty Ca- 
IS. | wo 
SALIVA, fpittle, à thin, pellucid humour, ſeparated froth the 

arterial blood by the glands about the mouth and fauces; and 
| ee by proper ſalival ducts, into the mouth, for ſeveral 


es. | | 
It conſiſts of a great deal of water, ot phlegm, and a volatile 
faltz and ſome add a ſulphurous ſpirit: 


ſmell ; it does not harden by heat; it is mbre copious, fluid, 


; ſharp, penetrating, and detergent, as a perſon has faſted longer; 


« 


rom the antient Franks, wh called aui, Sa- 
"136. Cnams.- 2 9 "7 


and it is ſeparated from the pory atterial blood. 
a 19 KS 


Germany: this is the ſentiment of Rhenanus and Zmilius; 


By Salic lands, or inheritances; were antiently denoted all 


ars too grave, and ſedate; and, beſides, the buckler he holds, 


The ſaliva, Boerhaave obſerves, is void both of taſte and . 


by 


its proper article. 


than common water, and much leſs ſo than milk; and it is 


blood of the arteries: part of the arterial blood, brought to the 


* - thus the ducts of the. parotides paſs cloſe over the muſculi | 
maſſeteres, and through the buccinatores ; the ſalival duds of | 


the ſublingual glands are placed ; by means whereof, the intu- 
meſcence of the maſleters, in chewing, accelerates the ſpittle 
in the parotid ſalival du#ts, as the mylohyoideus does in the 
oides upwards.— The 
— e of the cheeks and lips is fully ſufficient to promote 


W. - 5, ny 


The glands wherein the ſaliva is ſeparated from the blood, 
are, the parotides ; the maxillary glands ; the ſublingua'es, or. 
thoſe under the tongue; 
ears; and the palatinæ, or glands of the palate. Sec each under 


The great uſe of the ſaliva is, in maſticating and diluting the 
food, and making the firſt digeſtion thereof; the other uſes 
are, to moiſten the tongue, to render its motion more quick 
and eaſy; to lubricate the throat and ceſophagus, in order to 
facilitate deglutition ; to prevent thirſt; and to aſſiſt in the 
ſenſation of taſtes, by diſſolving. the ſalts. mn 
Some imagine it to do the office of a menſtruum, by mixing 
the oily and aqueous parts of the food more intimately, d ſſolv- 
ing the ſaline parts, and procuring a fermentation in the ſto- 
mach: but Dr. Drake will not allow it fit for that purpoſe. 
Mere the ſaliva, ſays he, acrimonious enough for this, it would 
be impoſſible. but it muſt offend the ſtomach ; eſpecially, conſi- 
dering the quantities of it that many ſwallow, even upon an 
empty ſtomach, _ | 

M. Gaftaldy, in a theſis on the ſaliva, obſerves, that it takes 
its name from the ſalt it contains; which ſalt he will have to 
be partly a-volatile acid, and partly alcalious : he adds, that it 
contains ſome oleaginous parts, and a little earth. By being 


compounded of ſo many different kinds of parts, it becomes 4 


_ diſlolvent proper for all the different kinds of foods whereof we 


live.—lts natural and laudable ſtate is, to be a little more viſcid 


preſerved in this ſtate by the application of the ſpirits, and of 
the particles of air which inſinuate into it. | | 
According to all appearance, the ſaiva is derived from the 


falival glands, ſerves to feed them; another. part is returned in- 
to, the veins, and continues the circulation : and a third part, 
which is the ſerum, receiving a ſub-acid quality from them, is 
there converted into ſaliva. 1 7 ; 
e authors have imagined, that the nervous juice contri- 
buted to the compoſition of the ſaliva ; and the rather, de- 
Cauſe larger and more numerous twigs of nerves are commu- 
nicated to theſe glands, than to other parts, which yet 
| have a more exquiſite feeling than theſe : but Dr. Nuck 
refuted this opinion, by ſeveral experiments. 
Too great an excretion of ſaliva, Boerhaave obſerves, diſor- 
ders the firſt digeſtion; and hence cauſes thirſt, drineſs, a black 
bile, and, ly, conſumption, and atrophy.—On the con- 
trary, if no ſaliva be diſcharged into the mouth, or if —1 
leſs than ordi ; it ſpoils both the manducation of the food, 
pg ſ wing, and digeſtion; and, withal, occaſions 


SALIVAL, or SaLIVARY duz#s, in anatomy, certain little lym- 
282 * lately diſcovered; whereby the ſaliva falls into 
mouth. | 
The /ower ſalival duft comes from the maxillary glands, ſitu- 
ated under the lower-jaw, and terminated behind the dentes in- 
Ciſores, It was firſt deſcribed by our Dr. Wharton, in his 
treatiſe of the glands, in 1656. 2 
The upper ſalival duct was diſcovered by Nicolas Steno, in 
1660.—lt comes from the parotid glands; whence, perfo- 
n buccinator, it terminates near the third upper 


Sac Bartholine, in 1682. diſcovered another ſalival duct 

coming from the fituate on the fide of the tongue; and 
Rivinus, a phyſician of Leipfic, had mentioned jt- 
diſfertation printed in 16 


9. 6:27; % 
' Ant. Nuck, profeſſor 8 diſcaovered a fourth ſaliva 


duct, ariſing from a gland ſituate in the orbit of the eye, be- 
tween the muſculus abductor, and the upper-part of the os ju- 


E. ä N 
Fes duQs are all double; there being one of each kind on 
either ſide But it is pretended, the two laſt are only found 
in ſome brutes, and not in man. | | 
As the demand of ſaliva is greateſt in maſtication, degluti- 
tion, talking, &c. the diſpoſition of the ſalival duts, to fa- 
vour the diſcharge on thoſe occaſions, is very remarkable : 


the maxillary glands paſs cloſe under the mylohyoideus, where 


action of deglutition, by drawing the 
r from the glands of the lips, &c. 


SALIVATION, SaAaLiivaT1o, in medicine, a romoting |. 
of the flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines z chiefly by mer- 


1 0 Fae fo 


the amygdalæ, or almonds of the 


| 2 


nor yet quite emeticz a little common vitriol, tg; 


Mercurial SAL1v ATION is now a very uſual method of cure; 


_ edly cured, not only of his itch, but of his pox,— 

— be. — f — — 
with great ſucceſs therein, others were induced to fol 
and thus did it arrive at its preſent height. 


. fron : 


mineral uſed when it is done by unction; the quantity uſed in 
the latter caſe, far exceeds that in the former ye — 


needs be more ſenſible in the one caſe; than the other. 
_ tle treatiſe ; where he endeavours to prove, that the ſes 


patients are put to the torture of a ſaliuation; ſince the 


to that extremity. The ſalivation is only an accident to i 


— 


SALLETS, or SaLLAp, adiſh of eatable herbs, ori 


age, ſeaſoned with ſalt, oil, and vinegar. * 
5 The chief uſe of ſalivation is in diſeaſes belonging to the | 
7 Sande, and the membrana adipoſa; and principally in the cure | 


the venercal diſeaſe: though it is ſometimes alſo uſed in| in Auſonius, and Columella, in the ſame 


Some add muſtard, hard eggs, and fugar ; others, PP” 


Nee by a copious and coin 


. nucd uſe of atienuating, lutings ſoftening decoctions 3 av of 
| | / j as 


other ſpices, with orange peel, ſaffron, We. 


SAL 


ſcabious, pellitory, china, farſ-parilla, ſafſafras, and f u. 
Salivation is either partial, or univerſal, By the In 
the humours of ſome part of the body are to be » Onl 
in catarrhs, tooth-ach, &c.—By the 
of blood is to be purged. TY 
The firſt is raiſed either by a low-continued chew; 


diſcharo«g. / 
ſecond, the whole ct 


tenacious matter, as maſtich, wax, or h: * 
other ſharp things be mixed * them, ws prethrug on © 
or pepper ; or by drawing in ſbarp irritating vapoum. >, 
of tobacco, roſmary, thyme, . ®thoſe 
The latter is effected by the action of ſuch medicines ax cer 


ſome ſlight, but conſtant nauſea; as ſtibium not ite 


3 
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chiefly by ſuch as diſſolve all the parts of the mag of þ 
turn them into lympha, and thus caufe a ptyaliſm: fuch zu. 
crude quickfilver, cinnabar, a ſolution of quickſilver in - 
fortis, white and red precipitate, turbith mineral, ſweet ſudli- 
mate of mercury, Ce. | 


— 


eſpecially in venereal, ſcrophulous, and bypochondriac c. 
in effect, it proves the ſureſt remedy, — won 
Gallic lues; though the diſcovery hereof, as that of mod 

remedies, was owing to chance. Jac. Carpi, a phyſician df 
Bologna, having read in Avicenna, and Meſve, two Arab au- 
thors, that mercury, applied externally, was proper for the le. 
pra, and ſome, kinds of puſtules, particularly the feabies or 
itch,, had a mind to try it in a pocky itch : a /alivation ug. 
hereupon, unexpectedly raiſed, and the patient was unexped. 


uſed for the pox itſelf ; and, meeting 
low him 


LET TE ER 


There are two manners of applying mercury to raiſe a ſaling 
a the one external, or in the way of unction; by mix 
it up with ſome unguent, and then rubbing it on the joint, 
&c.—The other internal, where it is taken at the mouth. 

In each caſe, the mercury inſinuates itſelf into the mat df 
blood ; and, mixing with the venereal poiſon, the two docies, 
thus locked together, are drawn, with the ſeroſity, into the 6 
lival glands, where they are ſeparated, and diſcharged; as find- 
ing the pores of thoſe glands proportioned to their figures, ad 
proper to receive them.—For the manner wherein the mei- 
cury acts, to raiſe the ſalivation ; ſee farther, under Mexcy. 


RIALS. | 

Dr. Quincy will have the internal to be much the ſafer ul 
better method. The mineral he thinks, being int- 
mately combined with ſalts, in the preparations given inwardy, 


8 the irritation 3 and fully thrown of 
by ecretory org; is quite diſcharged of 
its W frictions, it is poſſible ſone 
of the heavy particles may be left in the interſtices 
the fibres, or cells of the Add to this, that, by con- 
puting the proportion of mercury in all the doſes neceſſary u 
promote a. ſpitting, internally; and the weight of the ang 


the ill effects apprehended from that dangerous medicine, auk 
The external application, therefore, is only to be allowed 


where either the caſe requires the violence of ſuch a mana 
ment; or outward ulcers and tumours require a partic 


cure by liniments. Thus Quincy. 

But a learned French phyſician, M. Chico — 
of the univerſity of Montpelier, has lately done ſome dilcre 

to the practice of ſalivating in any manner, and that in ail 


itſelf contributes nothing to the cure, but is rather freud 
thereto ; that the ſalutary effects of the mercury are indepen 
ent of any evacuation at all; and that it acts purely 52 
cific. It is without reaſon, therefore, he urges, that denen 


effect of the medicine may be had, without carrying mn 


cure; which is effectualſy obtained by a mercurial * 
rubbed on the joints in ſuch quantities, and at ſuch inter 
as not to raiſe any ſalivation. He ſupports the 4 
experience of forty or fifty cures, wrought in one ea, I 
new method, ſame method, it ſeems, has 1 
too, tried in England, and with ſucceſs; as app” 
tranſlation of Chicoyneau's piece, ſince pu wh! 
by an Engliſh phyſician. 
company ing roaſt meat; compoſed chiefly of crude, ie” 


" = 


_ ® Menage derives the word from the. Latin alata; of [6 
ber; Dom Alla ; Du Cange from 12 pans which L 
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SAL 


- > allet, more generally, a compoſition of plants and 
5 ee k, to ESA raw or green; blanched 
| Tied by themſelves, or mixed with others; and even, 
9 yy boiled, pickled, or otherwiſe prepared, and modi- 
* ke pot-herbs, &c. whic 
2 deny to be proper ſalleting. N 
incipal SALLET-berbs, and thoſe which ordinarily make 
Dar of our Engliſh /alſets, are, lettuce, celery, endive, 
be abr nch, and Tape; along with which, by way of furni- 
er additionals, are uſed, purſlane, ſpinach, ſorrel; tarra- 
burget, corn-ſallet, and chervil. wren 
Aſferent taſtes of mankind will not allow any certain 
nure of theſe to be preſcribed as moſt agreeable ; but ſtill, 
N ing them, the reliſh of the ſeveral herbs is to be conſi- 
i "Thoſe, for inſtance, which are moſt hot, and biting ; 
ſes, muſtard, cel 
22 cool, and infipid to the taſte; as turneps, rape, 
ſpinach, lettuce, corn · ſallet, purſlane, &c. by this means, the 
lers may be ſo judiciouſiy mixed, that the too ſtrong taſte of 
kind may not overpower all the reſt; and the inſipid 
bak de diſcreetly uſed to moderate and qualify the heat and 
of the others, as the ſeaſon of the year is more hot, 
cold; ſo as every ſallet may not only be agreeable to the 
taſte, but alſo phyſic to the body. : 
The gardeners call ſome plants ſmall herbs, in ſallets ; theſe 
ſhould always be cut while in the ſeed-leaf: as creſſes, muſtard, 
radiſh, turnep, ſpinach, and lettuce; all which are raiſed from 
eds ſown in drills, or lines, from the middle of February to 
the end of March, under glaſſes or frames; and thence to the 
middle of May, upon natural beds, warmly expoſed ; and, 
during the ſummer-heats, in more ſhady places ; and after- 
wards, in September, as in March, Ac. and, laftly, in the ri- 
of the winter, in hot-beds. If the chance to be frozen 
n very froſty weather; putting them in ſpring-water, two 
hours before they be uſed, recovers them. | 
In gathering ſmall herbs, the beſt way is, to pull them up by 
the roots from the hot-beds : if the roots be left, and a ſecond 
of ſalleting ſown on the ſame bed, it will not proſper. — 
I ſowing ſecond crops, it is alſo to be obſerved, that ſeeds of 
the fame kind be not ſown in the ſame place ; but the ground 
6 to be caſed, by varying its burden, putting hot ſeeds where 
cold ones — 2 8 &c. A very 5, 
plant be placed in the ſame ſpot where the ſame kinds have 


before. | f N 
Ware al, are greatly improved by blanched celery, which 
an bot herb, of a very rich flavour; raiſed from ſeed ſown 
n March and April, in a well-expoſed place, and tranſplanted, 


e generality of au- 


* wn 
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— fix weeks after its firſt appearance, into beds, where it remains 
og til the middle of June, and then planted in trenches eight or 


ten inches wide, and as many deep; firſt pruning off the tops, 
and roots, As they grow Far they are earthed up within 
four or five inches of the top, which is repeated ſeveral times, 
til they be fit for uſe, — 
n winter. ſallets, though it have neither taſte, nor flavour: it 
v cultivated much after the ſame manner as celery, —Of let- 
luce there are various kinds: the beſt are, the Roman, Dutch 
brown, Imperial, and Sileſia-kinds; all which cabbage well. 
Dey areall commonly ſown, with other crops, in March, for 
immer. allet; and in Auguft they are to be tranſplanted; or 
n deptember, to ſtand the winter; either to be cut for winter- 
elles or to cabbage early the next ſpring, or for ſeeds. 

it the additional or ſecondary SALLET-berbs : burnet is a coo] 


7 perennial herb, whoſe tender leaves, mixed with other herbs 
in al n winter, give the agreeable flavour of a cucumber. It is pro- 
paated by ſeed fown in March. Corn: ſallet, raiſed at the 
rydict line time, and in the ſame manner, makes a good winter- 
* Je furniture: urſlane, an inſi pid, yet cooling herb, is ad- 
aired, by ſome, in ſummer-ſallets: it is raiſed by ſeeds ſown 
hat vent oMarch, in a warm place. Sorrel is chiefly uſed in the ſpring, 
ice the f de young leaves are very agreeable : it is raifed from 
ing wall ſown in March, uſually in rows, or drills. —Spinach is 
dent tot Wh an ingredientin raw ſalleti, to be cut in the ear · leaf; 
"rial ue its better for boiling in the winter and ſpring: it is fown 
ch inte " March, April, and May ; and again in Auguſt, in a place 
whole b | q *Xpoled to the ſun, that the leaves may be large enough 
vente bf! E boiling in the winter,—Tarragon, of all others, thould ne- 
* ate ft de wanting : it is a cordial herb alone, though not the moſt 
,ppears 19 Sah ted! and yet a few leaves, or three ot four of the 
d, with u babe give a ſallet a good reliſh : it is propagated from 
| hey Panted in March.—Note, in the ſpring, dandelion 

inn tat ded, which is gathered in almoſt every * field; 


gather violet- owers, cowſlips, and bloſſoms of borrage, 
8 the fallet-furniture ; and others, ſennel, and parſ- 


22 . 
ta; % e | 

i, eee The celery and endiveate to havetheir| 
5. * Ma ſtem, or ſtalk, ſtripfied of all its o leaves; 


A the | | 
"who other ingredient herbs, being e culled, and 
* of all faulty leaves, &c. are waſhe | 

> than ſoaking them in ſpring- water; laid to drain of all 
Rtfluous moiſture, then ſhook z and ſqueezed together gently 


* 


them more grateful to the * this de- 
h 


, farragon, chervil, c. with thoſe | 


efſential rule is, that no! 


ive, blanched, is alſo much uſed 


m excellent ſallet, mixed with other herbs. Some like- | 


blanched part, cutting the root, into four 


„rather by ſprink- 


in a,coarſe cloth, to diſpoſe them to receive the ſeaſonings; 
viz. the ſalt, vinegar, oil, &c. the oil is not to be yellow, or 
high · coloured; but of a pale olive · green, without either taſte; 
or ſmell : the vinegar perſectly clear; neither muſty; nor pall- 
ed: the ſalt is to be the beſt ordinary or bay-ſalt ; clean; 
| bright, and dry. | | 
Some, indeed, recommend the eſſential ſalts and ſpirits of ve- 
8 with a little of the alcalizate and fixed kind, extra- 
ed from the calcination of baum, roſmary; wormwool, &c; 
and affirm, that, without eating the gtoſs ſallet-herbs them- 
ſelves, we might thus have healing, cooling, generous /allets, 
| wholly out of the ſalt-ſeller. 
Note, In the proportion of the falt, pepper, and vinegar, re- 
gard is to be had to the ſeaſon; conſtitution, &c. the two firſt 
ing beſt for cold, the ſecond for hot ſtomachs, and ſeaſons. — 
For a moderate oxaline, or Jallet-vehicle; to three parts of oil 
put one bf vinegar, or lemon, or orange-juice, and in the 
mixture ſteep ſlices of horſeradiſh; with a little ſalt z occaſion- 
ally add a little Guinea pepper, and muſtard, with the yolks 
of two eggs boiled, ſqueezed, and bruiſed into a maſh, therein : 
pour the whole on the herbs, ſtirring and mingling them till 

they be thoroughly imbibed. | 18 

SALLY, in —— from the French ſaillie; is what we 
more uſually call proje ure. 

SALLY, in the military art, the iſſuing out of the beſieged from 
their town, or fort, and falling upon the beſiegers to cut them 
off, nail their cannoti, hindet the progreſs of theit approaches; 
deſtroy their works, &c. f 
We ſay, to make a ſally, to repulſe a ſally, &c: : 

To cut off a ſally is to get between thoſe who made it, and the 
town. | 
SALON, or Saloon, in architecture, a grand, lofty, ſpacious 
ſort of hall, vaulted at top; and uſually comprehending two ſto- 

ries, with two ranges of windows. | | 

The ſalon is a grand room in the middle of a building, or at 
the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or fides, are all to have 
a ſymmetry with each other; and as it uſually takes up the 
height of two ſtories, its cieling, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be 
made with a moderate ſweep. 


| The ſalmis a ftate-room: it is much uſed iri the palaces in 


Italy, and from thence the mode came to us. Embaſſadors, 
and other great viſiters, are uſually received in the ſalon. 
It is ſometimes built ſquare, ſometimes round or oval, ſome- 
times octagonal, as at Marly, and ſometimes in other forms. 
SALT, SAL, in chemiſtry, a fimple ſubſtance, which entets the 
compoſition of all bodies, and is held one of the five prin- 
Sp, or elements, thereof; and may always be extracted by 
re | 


Salt, M. Homberg obſerves, is an ingredient in all animal; 
vegetable, and mineral bodies, excepting, perhaps, ſome me- 
tals, and ſtones. In vegetables, and animal bodies, that have 
undergone a fermentation, the ſalt riſes firſt in the alembic; 
then * phlegm : if the mixt have not undergone a ſerment? 
ation, the ſalt riſes after the phlegm. | | 
Salts are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of extract- 
| ing them, &c. into volatile, fixed, and #fentic!. | 

Volatile Sa Ls are thoſe light, ſubtil ones; which riſe eaſily upon 
diſtillation, or are even exhaled by a light heat, and rendered 
ſenſible to the ſmell. . 

Fixed SALTS are ſuch as, being more groſs, and material, reſiſt 
and ſuſtain the fire ; arid ate not raiſed by it, but remain, 
after calcination, or diſtillation, in the earthy parts at the bot- 
- 2 5 the manner of extrafting them, Ic. {ee Fixer: 

alt, | . l 

Effential SALTS are thoſe drawn from vegetables, without the 
uſe of fire: as by cryſtallization, and other eaſy; nat 

Fo = "Cana _ 

Pelatile ſalts become diſtinguiſhable to the noſe; tongue, and 
brain, by their tenuity, and briſkneſs ; Fxed.ſalts by their bit- 
| terneſs, and heat in the mouth. To theſe may be added, an in- 
termediate kind of ſalt, under the title of | 
Mixed Sal rs, which are thoſe teſulting from a mixture of 4 
volatile with a fixrũ ſalt. | | 2 
SALTS, again, are of different kinds, according t6 the different 
matters where with they are found mixed: ſome are mixed 


bodies themſelves; and their mixture ſeparable by fire; and lixi- 


viation.—Such art, all effential ſalts of plants, and all fol} 
;ſalts, &c; but theſe are no proper chemical principles. There 
are others which we are ſeiifible are mixed, arid whoſe mixture 
we know pretty Hearly, though we ate not yet able to decom- 
pound them: it is theſe which make the chetnital principle 
falt; for our analyſes will not render them more ſimple ; 
which is the charadtes of a ptinciple.— And in this ſenſe ſalt 
is defined, a mattet diſſoluble by water, and unchangeable by 
fire ; to which ſome add, of a pungent taſte. There are three 
kinds, or claſſes, of ſalts, which come under this definition; 
two. whereof are volatile, and the third fed. The volatile 
ones are, acid ſafts, and urinous ſal} ; the fixed are thoſe 
drawn by a lixivium, after calcinatioh, and called /ixivieus 
ſalts.” Nature produces none of theſe falts ſimple, and un- 
mixed; but we eaſily extract them, by art, from the mixts 
wherein ſhe has placed them. 3 
The principal natural alt may be reduced to fgets | 
; ea» 


— 


* 
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plants themſelves. And for /a/tpetre, as this is always 


From ſeveral kinds of ſca-ſalts, rock-ſalts, Nc. for the rock- 


| Dea ſalt," and vitriol: each whereof has its different kinds ; 


of de various combination whereof, with different oil 
matters, all the natural ſalts, we know of, ate compound 


Theſe ſalts are found, by chemical analyſes, to conſiſt of aque 
ous, earthy, oily, ſulphurous, and acid particles. The acid 
matter is «6 ie ſalt, or ſaline principle, and is the baſis of 
all the reſt. This, M. Homberg obſerves, is pretty uniform, 
and nearly the ſame in all /a/t>, before the particular determin- 
ation to form this or that. ſalt, by the particular admixture of 

the ſulphar, &c. | YE 
Saltpetre, ſea-ſalt, and the reſt, therefore, are not principles; 
but the acid ſa/ts diftilled from them are: and the water 

wherein theſe alli ſwim, and the earth, or fixed ſalt, remain- 
ing in the retort after diſtillation, are other chemical princi- 


2 prince ple ſalt is held a mean between the active and paſ- 
ſtve principles. The pure acid, though accompanied with its 
ſulphurous determinating matter, never becomes ſenſible but 
when lodged either in ſome carthy matter, or artificially in 
ſome ſimple aqueous fluid. In the firſt caſe it appears under 
the form of a cryſtallized /alt ; as ſaltpetre, &c. in the ſecond 
caſe it appears in the form of an acid ſpirit, which, according 
to the determination of the ſulphur that accompanies it, is ei- 
ther ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of common ſalt, or ſpirit of vi- 
triol.— And what we have here obſerved of the three {imple 
or foſſil ſalts, may be applied to all other more compound 2 
of plants, animals, c. with this difference, that, when. in form 
of a concrete ſalt, theſe laſt always have a greater quantity of 
earthy mater, and, when in form of an acid ſpirit, a greater 
quantity of aqueous matter, than the ſimple ones. Whence it 
"> — that the acid ſpirits, of compound ſalts are always 
weaker, lighter, and leſs penetrating, than thoſe of foſſil /a/ts ; 
and, after diſtillation, leave a greater quantity of earthy mat- 
ter behind them. 8 


We do not know, * what figures the three /alt-prin-| 


. ciples, acid, urinous, and lixivial, really have: but, to jud 
by their effects, one would conclude the acids to be poin ed, 
only the- points ſheathed in ſome ſulphurous matter; the 

. urinous. ſalts to be ſponges, containing ſome of the acid, and 
ſome of the fetid oil of the animal or plant; and the lixivious 

ſalts to be ſponges only, containing the remainder of the acid, 


_ which the calcining fire could not expel. Acid ſpirits may de 


conceived as pure, and without any mixture; in which caſe, 
all acids will be found of the ſame nature: but, if we conſider; 
them 3s diſtillation gives them, we ſhall always find them ac- 
. companied with ſome ſulphurous matter, which we cannot ſe- 
from them, and which gives the degree of activity to 

the acid ſpirits. It is this ſulphurous matter which character 
izes them, and makes all the difference we find between them. 
M. Homberg ranges all the kinds of acid ſpirits under three 
different claſſes, according to the different ſulphurous matters 
which accompany them. —The firſt claſs is of thoſe, which 
contain animal 'or vegetable ſulpbur ; under which come all 
acids diſtilled from' plants, fruits, woods, &c. as alſo ſpirit of 
nitre. "I . | | 
It is eaſy to conceive, that the acids of plants may have re- 
tained a part of the oil of the plant, which is their ſulphur ; 
fince, in reducing theſe acids into /a/ts, we always find alittle 
oil therein; which can be nothing elſe but that of the 


drawn from earths moiſtened with the excrements of ani- 
mals, or from old walls, plaſter, &c. full of the ſulphurous 
matters of the animals that have lived within them, the ſoot, 
c. it is thence, doubtleſs, /a/tpetre borrows its ſulphur. 
The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous ſul- 
phur ;. under which come the acids of vitriol, common ſul- 
; Pbur, and alum; for. thoſe are all uſually drawn from the 
| mineral ftone, wherein the bituminous matier, which 
mękes one of the principal parts of common ſulphur, predo- 
minates. 
The third claſs is of thoſe which contain a more fixed mine- 


ral, ſulphurous matter, approaching nearer the properties of | 
The great property of SALT is, that it is incapable of co 


_ ine ſulphur; under which claſs come the acids drawn 


alt, or ſal gemme, is always found in places near metallic 
mines; and /ea-ſalt, in all appearance, is nothing but. rock- 
halt, the quarries whereof have been penetrated by the ſea- 
The ſulpburous matters of the fiſt claſs of acids, being v 
light, and taking vp a deal of Tpace, muſt augment ihe b 
of the points of 
_ . theſe acids become diſabled ſrom penetrating very compact bo- 
dies: but their ſurface being increaſed from the ſame cauſe, the 
flame will have the greatef hold to impel them; and hence 
the acids of this act more ſwiftly than any of the 


© The bituminous ſulphur is the leaſt active of all the fulphurs 
. we know, as being loaden with a great quantity of earthy 
matter, which ſerves it as a matrix: hence it wnites more 
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 difficultly with ſaline matters than any of the oth 


to the eye; and thus is the buſineſs of diſſolution accounted 


; urine, of viper, of human blood, of wormwood, of mp! 

of ſage, of 
; Juniper, of vitriol, of amber, of Saturn, &c. molt of which, 
| ſpeQtive drugs, &c. whence they are drawn; to which the 


th 
fou 


water, which has extracted all the ſaltneſs therefrom | 
It gives fertility to lands, and 


acids to which they are joined ; and hence| 
foam of the giant Typhon, the great enemy of their god % 


, penetrating acidity, it breaks and diſſolves the ardeft u 


of its ſpirits, mixed in a certain ede wh 
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ſo that a leſs quantity of it may be con-eived . ury; 
acids of this, ho af either 5 the other * wh 
ingly we find, that the acids of th's claſs, uſed Ae, ce 
ditlolve any metals; but, mixed with the athers, th en ſeare 
of their ſulphur, and thereby become enabled Ray. he 
The metallic fl =. 

metallic ſulphur is, of all others, the "PF 

its parts are the ſmalleft, and moſt 240047" ms 25 dt, 
Hence, the points of this claſs of acids will not | 
ſwelled by it z and, of conſequence, will be able to in; 

themſelves into the moſt; compact bodies, or thoſe whoſ 200 
are the ſmalleſt: and, for the ſame reaſon, they will 5 = 
much hold to the flame that agitates them ; and will "os ay 
a&t wich leſs violence than thoſe of the firſt claſs of C 
Acids, joined to fixed ſalts, compoſe mixed falts, Thus fa. 
of nitre, with ſalt of tartar, make ſaltperre ; and « Tye 
ſalt, with ſalt of tartar, make a true common fat; ” of 
rit of vitriol, with ſalt of tartar, a true vitriol, © * pi 
However, the two ingredient /aits ſtill remain; the one fixed 
the other volatile: acids joined with urinous altt, coma. 
another kind of ſalts, called ſales ammoxiaci, which areal xn 
e ; 5 5 | * 

ixivial and urinous ſalts are called alcalies; the | 
_— the he omg a ne alcali. : de rſt fie 
e alcalies are uſually efteemed antagoniſts 

ſalts, becauſe their * = always 8 A 3 
tion. But it is more probable, this ebullition is not the ec 
of a combat, but rather a proper junction and union of two 
matters Which had been naturally united together, and on! 
ſeparated by the fire ; and which now re-place themſeles 
the ſame parts whence the flame had torn them off. Hence 
the one are compared to ſheaths, and the other to points ſit to 
be ſheathed therein. Now the precipitation wherewith the 
points of the acids enter the pores of the alcalies, tears aſurder 
their contexture, and reduces them into minute parts inviſible 
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for. , i | 
Thus far will the mere doctrine of alcali and acid gotoward 
accounting for ſome of the great phanomena of nature: but 
the theory is made vaſtly more complete and adequate, by Sir 
Iſaac Newton's principle of attraction; for which, we refer 
the reader to the articles Acid, and Maxs rRUUNM; where the 
operations of ſalts, or acid ſpirits, are perhaps more ſatisfaflo 
nly accounted for.  * 

he principal chemical ſalts, of uſe in medicine, are, ſalt of 
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of quinquina, of tobacco, of rhubarb, of roſmary, 
with many others, are explained under the articles of the n- 


reader may have recourſe. | The fal 
SALT, in its N ſenſe, denotes a kind of ſaline cryſtalliza- 1 
tion; or a ſharp, nt, detergent, and aſtringent ſubſtance, IN long 
uſed to ſeaſon fl 12 butter, hides, and other things that Day oth, 
are to be kept. as allo to give a reliſh to meats, Cc. we da 
This we uſually call common ſalt, in contradiſtinction to the lg the 


chemical ſalt, | | 
M. Gughelmini, in an expreſs diſſertation De Salibus, li i 


down as a fundamental, that the firſt principles of common vort, 
ſalt, ſaltpetre, vitriol, &c. had their figures unalterably fued Ulxs, the 
at their creation; and are indiviſible as to any created vnd, az 
. 67 bot of common ſalt he maintains to be 1. 2 cube ge 

t of /alt of vitriol, a parallelepiped ; that of ſallpelre, 1 12ys 0 
priſm, whoſe baſe is an equilateral e le, &c. 7 brrome 


Common {alt is of three kinds; . viz. ſea-ſalt, {ol or rad 
ſalt, and, ſalt drawn from briny ſprings, and wells. 

For ſea-ſalt, the greateſt and beſt part is made in France 

ough not a little in England. — Fuſſil or Wr 5 are che 

in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia.—For — ſpring 
there are conſiderable ones in Cheſhire, Worce „Ham 
ſhire, Northumberland, Franche Comté, Lorain, Tirol, 
ſome other places. 


tion ; and that. it even preſerves meats, &c. ſeaſoned t : 
with, or ſteeped in ſolutions thereof. It endures the fire, u 
even comes purer out of it; as being thereby freed of iu ht 
midity. In very hot fires it fuſes, and is converted into com 
ſive Waters. | 

motes the fuſion of all . 
tals ; yet we read of princes who, as a mark of their det 


tion, ſowed grounds with /alt to render them barren- Pluie 
obſerves, that the Egyptians believed ſalt to be the ſpite 


hence, adds he, they held it in 


reate abhortence. 
Salt is found to have two —. 5 


e qualities: by its 9% 


moſt compact minerals and metals ; and, by a contra. nf 
perty, itcoagulates liquid bodies; as milk, blood, & den 
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t its coldneſs : as ſa/tpetre in ſnow, O&c, 
all ſalts diſſolve by moiſture, yet water only diſſolves 
7 certain. quantity However, when 1mpregnated with any 


vor {alt particles are of different figures, proper 
cole for into the remaining — — 
us, after common ſalt will no longer diffolve in it, alum 
wil; 


and, after alum, ſaltpetre; then ſal armoniac, 


— ſalu, and ſo neceſſary for thoſe which have not that ad- 
mange ; that a detail of the preparation, commerce, c. of 
the ſeveral kinds, cannot fail of deing acceptable. 


tu SALT is made of ſca-water, thickened by nt evapo- 


ul more being made there than in all Europe, 
*. in all the world beſide; and it is hence that 
1 r are by furniſhed therewith, We ſhall there- 
* ire deliver the method of making it, as it is practiſed 
det ; - 5 | 
The chief coaſts for bay-ſalt are thoſe of Saintonge, 
a e d Auna. The chief ſalt-works, in the two 


7 


are Brouage, Maran, and the iſle of Rhe. 
are in the bay of Borneuf, Guerand, and 


kiter 

* ——— alt is chieſſy made on the coaſts of N 
4. andy. In the ＋ ————— 
* wa Sooke — le-works. 5 

| making ALT. marſhy nds, diſpoſed. 
on Y nature for the reception of 5 the tide 
| alu, and provided with banks and ſluices to retain the ſame, 
ſol ef make what is called a ſa/t-marſh. - - * | 
ary Tide /alt-marſhes, the bottoms whereof they line and ram 
. vith a great deal of care, are divided into ſeveral ſquare pits 
which, « daſons, ſome „ others leſs, ſeparated by little banks 


na 14 inches broad: and into theſe baſons, when the ſea- 


ich the ke is at hat they in the ſea-water. | TE 

The ſalt ſeaſon. is from the middle of May to the end o 
gallus in which time the days being long, and the ſun's 
dance, im roogeſt, the ſalt is formed and ized better than 
ngs that aug other ſeaſon, Before they let in the water, they take 


ar the baſons be well cleared of what had been left in them 


,n to the de winter to keep them in order. The water is ad- 
pitted to the height of about ſix inches, after having firſt let it 

15 lays 8, and warm two er three days in huge reſervoirs, without 

common t yorks, that it may come in luke - warm. The water ad- 

ably fuel tes, the fluices are ſhut, and the reſt of the work is left to 

y create wad, and the ſunn 4 r ee 

tle cube 


Ne lurfice of che water, being firuck and agitated by the 
« rays of the ee bly; 
ot rad aun hardening by the continuance of the heat, is wholly 

ered into ſalt. | The water, in this condition, is ſo hot, 


n France . cannot be put into it, without ſcalding it. 
are chi iin the ſalt has received its full coction, they — 4 it 
alt ſpring " pole, upon which it finks to the bottom, whence | 
ire, Ham * out, they leave it ſome time in little heaps, 
Tirol, * t the edge of the pit, to complete the drying; and at 


ly in greater heaps, containing ſeveral thouſand muids, 


45 | a the Oer with ſtraw, or ruſhes, to ſecure them 
ſoned IF I | en $). d. $4 
the fire, u Nor at moſt fifteen days, having thus perfected the | 
ed of its won of the ſalt, they open the fluices, when the | 


e, for af ſock of water; and thus con- 


n of all kc er. Rainy weather is very-pernicious to the 
heir inden „ tun-water, mixing in any quantity with the ſea- 
ren. lune Rnders it uſeleſs, ſo that new water muſt be taken 
eit g0G3 hy own when taken out of the pits, and is uſually 
rtence . 8 b ut farther preparation: i in ſome places 
dy in la Mi! Minto tubite ſalt by refining, They refine it by 
e bard 4 dune flat caldrons, which not only takes away its 
conti Vale found to increaſe the quantity) .“ 
„, i IT". "ing white fea Sar T.— The white ſalt of Nor- 
a wit! ic et made by refining. the Bay-ſalt, but has this 


| . when taken out of the pits.— To make it, 
lng 10 muddy ſand on the flats of the ſhore, which 
'$. tide has covered and impregnated with its waters 


"ations, and at length cryſtallized. Of ſee ſe are two 


N length, covered over with a flight cruſt, | 


323 » taking in water, and gathering the ſalt, till | 


SAL 


; ve heat; yet, when mixed in a leſs quantity, forthe purpoſe, diſcharges itſelf by degrees of all its water 
2 yeh * which filtrates through ſome — the opening of 
the pit is filled, and triekles into veſſels ſet on purpoſe to re- 


ceive it. Of this water it is that they make their /a/t. 


as much as it can bear, it will till diſſolve a quantity off Their furnaces are of earth, and their boilers of lead: each 


furnace boils four leads. When the water wherewith they 
| have filled the leads begins to boil, they take off the ſkim, 
which ariſes in abundance; and, in proportion as it diminiſhes, 
throw in freſh water, which they continue to ſkim, as be- 
fore, When it thickens, they keep it continually ſtirring, 
with a crooked ſtick, or ladle; and when the grain is — 
they take it off the fire to purify it. | 
The purifying is performed by letting it ſtand in large dſier 
baſkets ; where it drains itſelt of, certain humidities that re- 
| mained. When dry, it is laid in heaps, and thence is car- 
ried into the magazines. 
The commerce of ſalt brings an immenſe profit to Fratice, 


duty is one fourth 
| Engliſh and Dutch, and (when they ate at war with France) 
the Swedes and Danes, take off moſt of the ſalts of the 
Comte Nantois; paying for it, communibus annis, from 20 
to 35 livres the load. That of Guerande is preferred, by the 
Engliſh and Iriſh, to all the reſt, as the beft. Yet that of 
Borneuf, though browner and heavier, is moſt uſed in France, 
as alſo throughout the Baltic ; particularly in Poland, where, 


— warm it, and to prevent little vermin from gnawing 
the grain. | | og 

The Engliſh and Dutch have oft ftriven hard, in times of 
war to do without the French ſalts ; and to that end, have 
endeavoured. to take ſalts from the Spaniſh and Portugueſe ; 
but there is a diſagreeable ſharpneſs and ſeroſity natural to 
them, which renders them very unfit for the ſalting of fleſh, 


fiſh, &c.—To remove this, they boil them with ſea-water, 


tral nations; which not only ſoftens them, but increaſes their 
quantity by one third. But it ſhould ſeem their refining does 
not ſucceed to their wiſh, by the eagerneſs wherewith they 
Ane &c. as ſoon as any treaty has 
opened the commerce. 5 5 
PFoffile, or Rock-SALT, is called alſo 8A L- gemmæ, from a cer · 
tain brightneſs it has, which gives it ſome reſemblance to 
ndeed, it ſhould have ſomething like the gems in its 
nature; if there be nothing ted in the account Dr. 
ives us thereof in his travels. | 
his ſalt was intirely unknown to the antients : — how · 
ever, gives ſome curious things about ſalts in Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
30. c. 7. which we ſhould have tranſcribed hither, could we 
P We ſhall here 
content ourſelves with what well-warranted relations we could 
of the ſalt-mines of Wiliſca in Poland, thoſe in the 
Hungary, and thoſe in the mountains of Catalonia, 
which make a very conſiderable article of commerce in thoſe 
three ſtates; ſalt being tranſported thence to the ſeveral 
neighbouring nations, who cannot be conveniently ſupplied 


. wi . I { p 
SaLT-Mines of Poland, &c.—The Poliſh-mines, in the vil- 


lage Wiliſca, five leagues from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered 
in 1251. Their and capacity are ee Within 
them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republic, which has its 


polity, laws, families, &c. and even public roads, and car- 
riages ; horſes, &c. being kept here to draw the ſalt to the 
mouth of the 
Theſe horſes, when once they are down, never 

again z but the men take frequent occaſions of breathin 
village air. When a traveller is arrived at the bottom of this 
ſtrange abyſs, where ſo many people are interred alive, and 

- where ſo many are even born, and have never ftirred out, he 
is ſurpriſed with a long ſeries of lofty vaults, ſuſtained by 


— all of rock ſalt, appear, by the light of flambeaux, which 
are inceflantly burning, as ſo many cryſtals, or precious ſtones 
ol various caſting a luſtre, which the eye has much 
ado to bear. $397 -99] - | | 
The rocks of. ſalt are hewn in form of huge cylinders ; the 
workmen uſing hammers, pick-axes, and chiſlels, much as 


as the maſſive pieces are got out of the quarry, they break 
them into fragments fit to be thrown into the mill, where 
they are ground, and reduced into a coarſe farina, or flour, 
which ſerves all the uſes of ſea- ſalt. | : 


emma ; the one harder and more tranſparent, and the cry- 
Hallization whereof appears more perfect than that of t 
other: this is the real al -· gemmæ of the druggiſts and dyers. 
It cuts like cryſtal, and is frequently uſed for toys, cha 


kitchen-uſes. One of the chief wonders of the place is, that 
through theſe mountains of ſalt, and along the middle of the. 


the inhabitants. 


or eight da i +" ? . , 
UN 136 9 being removed into pits 


| The SALT-mines in the Upper Hungary are evety whit 18 
i: D | extra- 


though more to the king than to the makers and ſellets: the 
part of the price the /alf is ſold at. The 


beſiges the ordinary uſes, it ſerves in tilling the ground; being 


and a little French ſalt, which they procure by means of neu- 


| exaggera 
Ed. Brown (who went down into the ſalt · mines in Hungary) 


where it is taken up by engines. 
nt 6 2. the li t 
huge pilaſters cut with the chiſſel, and which, being them- . 


in our ſtone-quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral banks, As ſoon 
In the ſalt-mines of+ Wiliſca, chere are two kinds of /al- | 


little vaſes, c. the other is leſs. compact, and only fit for 


mine, there runs a rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to ſupply 


el Aa 


=. for various works, whereon they engrave as on precious ſtones. 


\AL 
. 1 9 


extraordinary. They are found in the mountains, two miles 

| From Eperies, a —4 in the county of Sarax, on the river 

_.Tarhz. The depth is 180 fathoms. The mineral runs in 

huge vtins, fo that pieces are ſometimes dug not leſs than an 
© hundred thouſand weight; which, however, are afterwards 
reduced into ſquare, pieces two feet long, and a foot thick, for 
the conveniency. of drawing them out of the mine. When, 
Quat, are 

he of the falt, while in the maſs, is a little brown 
"Iſh; and yet, When ground, it becomes as white as if it had 

been refined. . Some of the maſſes are found as hard and 
cryſtal ; ſome white, yellow, blue, Cc. fit 


. 
fl 


"tranſparent 18 

| mins iy coli; and miſt ;, whenea there griſes ſoron Urns 

_  ficulty in reducing the ſalt into pow der. water drawn 

out IE. c ape a blackiſh ſalt, which fattens 
] * b: f . ' 


' The SALT-mines, of Catalonia are found in the mountains of 
tze duchy of Cardonna, and belong to the grandees of that 
name. ie is the opinion of the country-people there, that 

© the /alt grows again, and is re- produced, after ſeveral years, 
In the ſame places. whence, it had been dug. But the natura- 
. liſts will ſcarce allow of ſuch a re- production. Many think, 

+ however, that jt vegetates, or 
_ fort, by the ſpecimens be had of it in his cabinet, thought this 
"he alt is of. four kinds, white, bay, red, and brilliant. 
- The 1 is like common ſalt, only that it is not gra- 
nulated. ſecond, of an iron and ſlate colour, has moſt 
of the qualities of the firſt. The third, of a conſerve roſe- 


colour, only differing from the reſt by the mixture of ſome |. 


- bole, or earth, which gives it this colour. 'The fourth is a 
brilliant ſat, om — cryſtal, which.is the ſal 
gemme of the druggiſts.— Of this kind there is ſome blue, and 
dome green, orange, red, &c. but they all become white by 


Theſe four kinds of ſalts are found over each other in diſtin 
Arata or beds: the commerce I conſiderable : 
ohibited with France, 


-gemme is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparent pieces, 
eaſy. to break, and dividing into little ſquare grains. It grows 

hot in the fire, like iron; but diflolves cafily in air: the 
. druggit Sr. t they take 

.to peedil = ©9757; Þ is. nn 
ny Fre Our. mathed, l is 
ſpring, or place of the brine, is built a ſaltern, 

g- houſe, with a convenience for the conveyance of 
brine. within The ſaltern is uſually large enough to 
tain flat pans, or boilers, each furniſhed with 


ui eaſtern coaſt, where brine-ſpringy are 
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broken farther, and put to the mill to be ground. N 


Pond, built with clay, and well expoſed to the fu 


ws, ſometimes : M. Tourne- | 


Pans, 


liquor 
er 

the liquor have been ſtrained N 
— yet, upon boiling it, ſand will be 


3752 pos |; 

-wi broad rake ; and then take it out with ladles, and 
it into wooden veſlels, open at one end, placed on 
precipitate, they ſhut up the vent-holes and door, 

let the fire go out 3 and in twelve hours time the ſalt falls to 


| 3 and as 


* 


the bottom, and grows hard; a liquor, called the _—_— re- 
— b ene 
geol. — 40 — the /alt precipitate more readily, after the 


liquor is „c. they frequently uſe ſome-beef-ſuet, 
and wine · les, of each a like weight, melting and mixing 
them together; and, putting an ounee of this mixture on the 
end of a ſlice, they turn it round in the liquor till it be ſpent : 
then, after two hours, at moſt, they open the vent - holes and 
door, quicken the fire, and lade away the liquor in a 
meaſurt and. ſa is the ſalt found lying at the bottom, 
be removed. : Bud be Wert ce, 
. It is now raked up to one fide, taken out, and put into cribs, 
or veſlels, like hay-tacks, with looſe, ribs on each fide; fo 
| cloſe to one another, that an half-crown will ſcarce go be- 


F ſalt, and may be taken away; but it yet continues 
_ dripping three: weeks; and after) if not often moved, 

— rocky: che liquor in the pan, called bittern, is 
to be all taken out, except a little to keep the pan from burn- 
ing; this is drained from tbeſalt, and caſt away, or reſerved 


for ſalip:re makers ; and the pan immediately filled with freſh 
4] 5.7 : 


called 
the pan, the fire-is kindled ;/ and, after | 
begins f 


doiling violently in the middle, the ſand is caſt towards 
nem, where it falls to the bottom of the pan, before 
rake it to one corner of the pan, 


tween: bere, aſter eight hours draining. it is found an hard | 


f 


'I 


SALT from brine raiſed by 'the ſun.—In ſome parts 


ral brines or ſprings z thoſe 


SALTIER; SALTER, or Sal rm, in heraldry 


Is ordinary breadth, Ghen alone, is one third of the ov 


in the ſcaling 


| origin from 


ALT 


= — 


— 


coal: and hence he derives 
8 
„Dr. 


Kit | 


are perfeRtly freſh ; ſo that all the 


| Now if this be the true reaſon of-the 
bable the-/a/tneſ3 of the ocean itſelf ar iſes from the 


. 
* —_— 


| 


raiſed or evaporated, that it will bear an hen's 


_ their ſaltneſs at the beginning, not only to prevent 
brought into it by ſubterranean currents, and difſolved i 
| The-count de Markyii obſerves,\that, in Provence, # 


tom of the ſea is wholly ſtony, and is nothing but a cam 


$442. 


A Rara, of moderate ſtrength, in eight U. 

will be completely made into / Tag. nog — ine, 
a buſhel and half of coals, which will make a'pan of about 
two buſhels and balf, to. four buſhels, or mol, 2. C ben 
2 . i ad a5. 1; eon 2, 

is ſalt they ſometimes mould into the form 

in which ſtate it will dry without fire, and den er ens. 
time. At Nantwich, they bake the loaves twiee gr ye 
in an oven, and keep them in a ſtove, or. the A 


corners 

of England 
oy Sabi 
weak, or too ſtrong. 1 2 Jo bound dds 
To this end, they have ſeveral ponds, or ci 


as at Port- ſea, &c. they uſe 
ſun, and then boiled, which 


Called 
a, wi 
, to a large (hal. 
u. not exceeding 
liquor is leſt to melloy 
or till the liquor is fo fir 
and when it has attained a ſufficient firengthyit l Frome 
derived by chanels into the ciſterns, where it more 
ſectly ripens in ſtanding, and is rendered fitter for boil 
already e. 


to convey the brine from them all 
low reſeryoir, called the common ſun-pan, 
or eight inches in depth. Here the 
from twelve to twenty-four hours, 


which is performed: after the fame manner as is 
ſcribed.  _ a 


in form of a St. Andrew's croſs ; anciently-called g 
r/o Br aa beicempated of ahem 
ſaltier may id to be com of a bend 1 
ſiniſter, croſſing each other in the centre of the — 8 
See Tab. Herald. Fig. 38. MT 
cheon. It is ſometimes bore alaiſe, and ſometimes in non 
ber, placed in different parts of the field: ſometimes chat g 
countercharged with the field; . raguled, « 
led, indented, quarterly-quartered, &c. | 
he ſaltier was antiently'a piece of the hare 
being faſtened to the ſaddls, and ſerving him for'a ftirry u 
mount upon; and it was hence it had its name ſaltier, byt 
French ſautoir, from ſauter, to leap.—It was made of f 
Others will have it, that the original /altier was a Kind 
paliſade, ſerving to fence parks, woods, Cr. where wi 
beaſts wete incloſed. Though: Spelman ſays, it was mi 
ſtrument for the taking them, thus called, quod fit in aft 
ſaltu. Laõſtly, others aſſure us, that ſaltier was antentl 
the figure of an engine, which, being full of pins, wu ut 


1 
of the walls of a place: whence i 
| ; 26 helped the e ol wr 


NESS, SaLszD0, the quality of ſomething that isi 
5 or that yields a ſaline taſte, 
The /altneſs of the ſea, lakes, Cc. is a thing that has k 

phi to account for. Some hare en 


elmar S 


corruption, but alſo to enable them to n 
Bernier ſeems to be nearer the matter, when hea" 
the ſaltneſ: of the ocean to the foſfiſe or minen 


Cevennes; — eren 
among which 
dhe ane, and binernch d 


in an di of the ſaltneſs of the or 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves; that all del 
in the world: are ſaline, ſome more, ſome leſs ſo, — 
ocean; Which, in this caſe, may be eſteemed a gre® 
ſelf: and that all the yapouts exhaled by the fun from” 
ſaline particles brought 
the waters which have paſſed over (alt=mines'reman © 
while the freſh te. Hence it is evident, ther 
muſt be continu ented; hx; 


to conſiſt of - ſeveral ftrata ; 


R u 
. ” 


and hence we are furniſhed with a method poten i 
age of the world, by obſerving the inereaſe of fob. 
waters of lakes; and computing in how long tim 

might, at that rate, arrive at its preſent uli. | 


4 


SAL 


+ TPETRE; Sat rA, tre a bitter kind of falt; 
| ** chemical pr-parations, in the compoſition of 
2 ; dying, 'the glals- manufacture, making . aqua- 


s, Er. * n 1 
or Metre we now have, M. Hom obſerves, is 
AY eat art moiſteried, and manured with the 


ts of animals ; or from old walls, and the plaſter 


excrements d ©: . . h 
ruined build! which have been filled with ſulphurous 
br us Sell Rom the animals which inhabited them, 


u the ſoot penetrating them, and the air encompaſſing 
— make a diviſion of ſaltþetre, into natural, and 
— * ETRE there are two kinds : the firſt formed 
q nn eration of ſaline ſulphurous juices diſtilling 
— or along old walls, This is what they call ſalt- 


a ' the rocks, : 

+ E. L is Furniſhed by the water of a dead lake in the 
. territory-of Terrana in called the Nitrian waters, 
a | ealted and concocted by the heat of the ſun, much after 
5 the minner- of our bay- ſalt. This is the natrum or ana- 
= mum of the antients, which the druggiſis call natren ; 


zow uſed in France in the bleaching of linens. See Na- 
if, e fatttious SALTPETRE, is alſo of two kinds : 
firſt; called,” by ſome, mineral ſaltpetre, is procured in 
{renal places in the kingdom of Pegu, and about Agra, in 
Unger antiently populous, but now deſart; alſo, in ſome 
paces along the banks of the Nees, a famous river, which, 
ther watering'a good part of Muſcovy, empties itſelf into 


the Caſpian ſea. | 
19 is here drawn from three different kinds of mi- 
dent earths, black, yellow, and white. The beſt is that pro- 
eured from + nor} Fed. freeſt from 999 4 ond. 
no purifyin it cotnes to us, to fit it for ö 
— Feen 2 ul * s 
The method” of working it is thus: two flat pits are dug; 
we of which: they fill up with the mineral earth, turning | 
wer upon it for ſome time: they then tread it with their 
ſet into the conſiſtence of pap,” letting it ſtand two days for 
the water to imbibe, and extract all the ſalt therein, 
then pals the water into the other pit, where ſanding ſome 
line, it ſhoots and cryſtallizes into ſaltpetre. This they 
Kade and” cryſtallize again once or twice, as they would | 
weit more or leſs white and pure, ſcumming it contin 
wd filling it out into pots, holding 25 or 30 pounds 
ud g theſe to the air in clear nights ; by which means, 
dere be any impurity,” it finks ts the bottom 
nil the pots, and dry the ſalt in the ſun. 
The fund kind of artificial or factitious /a 
ed from” nitrous matters collected in old buildings, 
wre-fouſes,” the middle of antient ruins, Ec. by means of 
— or yes made of wood-aſhes, and ſometimes of thoſe 
Ab where are great quantities made 
abe arſenal at Park, * 
Mrematers 
_ 
ix it ſucceſſive] 
dc natyralifts 


ane e | 


ſeveral lyes. 


| ber 1 
"watefing them witkr the ſcum, &c. of the ſaltpetre, 
— ; 


common /a + ſhould be well cleanſed, white, dry, 
n free $i ſalt as poſſible; te beſt fins; 
band, >” hoſe cryitals are the longeſt, largeſt, and 


is 


he ace uu, or ſaltperre, which is thence communicated to 
neal 1% horter, &c, It is probable it may derive it from ſoot | 
red i male, which are actually found to abound with volatile 


0f 2 nitrous nature. Dew and rain are ſuppoſed. to fer- 


te! ground principally by their bringing down this 
eren e hu a property of rarefying or expanding itſelf to a 
* „ Ir is hence that gunpowder derives ins 
ernels dd q that ſaltpetre is the principal ingredient, It is com- 
wy i the when „it takes up above ten thouſand 
of the I pace it poſſeſſed before. | 5 
ee with 
hi it Of nitre,, ac -fortis, -mineral * 
e nitre, Ce each of which foe under 1 
n from 1 g or ar aps Kc. . HIS ALT IS | | 
| ba. VLTS, in man denote: the leaps, or 
main den ee ule of an horſe ; by the French /aut, of the 
| thell : 9 and 4 kap, dance, &c. | K 0 b 4 * 8 
eo is an high air, wherein the horſe riſing. 
lakes, i bers, © between two alts, or caprioles ; ſo as to 
ſame* irs ang and fling back th his hind-feet, 
| Pits el is 4 motion compoſed of two curvets, 
Mp priole. n 
Aly 


in antiquity, an*olficer, or ſeryant, among 


each 
der feet, laying their bande on their breaſt, Ge. T 
re, is that | 


in a temple of Egypt, ſaluted t 
low, when the warmth 


appointed for the purpoſe, —The ſaltpetre gal 
refine, by doiling it three or hes tn. id pwr | 


y thro | 
W the earths, which have already [| 


generally allow the air to be impregnated with a | 


| Saluting with the flag, is 


houſe, with lands and woods, and who was to look to the 
fruit, the fences, c. 
In Nehemiah, chap. ii. 8. mention is made of an officer of 
this kind i cuſtot ſaltus regis, which the Engliſh tranſlators in- 
terpret, keeper of the 77 * foreſt ; but he was more; having 
not only the keeping of a foreſt, but of an houſe with a foreſt; 
ſaltus being here uſed, as horti, for an houſe of pleaſure; be- 
cauſe gardens are the principal part. 
In the laws of the Lombards, ſaltuarius is an officer who has 
the d of the frontiers. | 
SALTUM, Ordination per SALTUM. See ORDiNATION. 
SALTUS, in law-books, an high, thick wood. | 
SALVAGE money, is a recompence allowed both by the flatute 
and civil law, to ſuch perſons as have aſſiſted in ſaving mer- 
chandizes, ſhips, &c. from periſhing in wrecks, or by pirates, 
or enemies, k | | 
This uſually was a tenth part of the value of the things ſaved. 
See Wa Eck. | | 
SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a famous branch of the axillary 
vein, paſling over the back of the hand, between the ring 
finger and the little finger. Do 1 
Several phyſicians, in imitation of the Arabs, recommend 
bleeding in the ſalvatella, as proper in tertian and quartan 
es, and in moſt hypochondriac diſeaſes. 
SALVE regina, among the Romaniſts, the name of a Latin 
prayer, addreſſed to the Virgin, and ſung after complines ; as 
alſo upon the point of executing a criminal. 
Durandus ſays, it was compoſed by Peter biſhop of Com- 
poſtella.—The cuſtom of ſinging the Salve regina, at the 
Cloſe of the office, was begun by order of St. Dominic; and 
firſt, in the congregation of Dominicans at Bologna, about 
1237. Gregory IX. firſt appointed it to be genergl. St. Ber- 
nard added the concluſion, O dulcis! O pia / &c. | 
SALVER, a flat diſh, commonly of filver, or other precious 
metal, uſed to fet glaſſes on to ſerve wines, and other li- 


quors. | 

The French call it ſous-conppe, under - cup. The Italians uſe 
to preſent'a ſaluer, with ſeveral kinds of wines, with this 
58 i non e buono, fatte lo: it it be not good, make 
it 10, 

SALUTATION, the act or ceremony of ſaluting, greeting, 
or paying reſpeR or reverence, to any one. 


There is od 2x7 variety in the forms of /alutation : we ſalute 
God by adorations, prayers, Cc. kings by genuflexion, &c. 
In England, we falute one another by uncovering the head, 


inclining the body, c. The orientals /alute by uncovering 
no reverence to any mortal but the emperor of Ger- 
many, to whom he ſtoops a very little, when he admits him 


to kiſs his mouth. Wine e ar”, 
by certain orderly, ſtudied 


In the army, the officers ſalute 
motions of the half-pike, Cc. FLEE. | 
It was believed by the antients, that the ſtatue of Memnon, 
the ſun every morning at his 
riſing: the cheat conliffed in this, that the flatue bein hol- 
of the morning began to rarefy the in- 
cluded air, it was driven out through à natrow duct in the 
mouth : this made a gentle murmur, which the prieſts inter- 


preted a ſalutation | 8 N 
At ſea, 122 by a diſcharge of cannon 3 which is 

| 8 according to the degree of reſpect they would 

Ships always ſalute with an odd number of guns; galleys with 
roy ae or veſſel under the wind of another, is always 

J. % % ( 

To /alute with muſquets, is to fire one, two, or three volleys z 

which is a method of /alutation that ſometimes precedes that of 

| the cannon; and is chiefly uſed on occaſion of feafts, 
After the cannon, they 2 alſo ſalute or hail with the 

voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's company three 


* 


times; which ſalutation alſo occaſionally obtains where they 
no guns, or do not care to diſcharge aux. 
Wade 
it ſo as it cannot be ſeen 


med two ways; either 

e to the ſtaff, ſo as it cannot flutter; or by 
at all, which is the moſt reſperiful 
| ſalutation. egg ep erde Nav - 
Saluting with the ſails, is roamed by hovering the topſails 
half-way of the 2 tt y thoſe veſſels which carry no 
guns, ſalute with the fails, __ = hoes e * 
| When there are ſeveral ſhips of war together, the commander 


al lutes. | r tb dan 
[ lone ſa 44 expreſs treatiſe of /ea-/a/utes and ſit 


| "NE 222 has an 

nals. IGNAL.. =D = 82 
Angelica! SALUT ATION, is an addreſs which the Romaniſis 
make to the Virgin 3 containing the formula wherein the 
angel ſaluted her, when he acquainted her with the myſtery of 


| the incarnation. .  . Derne 
SALZ, SuLz, SALTz, or Sur rz, a fort of brine or pickle. 
made of ſalt, diſſolved. by the coldneſs õt moiſture. of 2 

the Jews; fill 


SAMARITANS, an anticnt ſect among 
ubſiſt ing in ſome, parts of the Lovant,. under nen the ſame 
TE. | | 


ing it 


; 


© 


. had 


* 


V.. 


| name. Ine nnen. Ni NUTR. :- 
Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam ; under — | 
| . 


ty 


SAM 


reign, a diviſion was made of the 


SAM. 


of Iſrael into two 


diitinct kingdoms. One of theſe kingdoms, called Judah, 
conlifted of ſuch as adhered to Rehoboam, and the houſe of 
David ; the ther retained the antient name oi Iſraelites, 


denominated Samaritans. 


"op colonies of Bapylonians, C 


- laws and cuſtoms of the land 


""thanthe Jews 8 
Pentateuch, differing in ſome re 


ru char Gers; which Origen, 
©" and critics, antient and modern, 


_ of of the — 6 lf much 


formed their 


1 0 % g , 4 ® - - 22 
rr er ens co  nen  —on  o 2 
* 


1 


dated in the of the H 
| en pn kee 


1 


- the title of Antiquitates Eclfie 


At the time when 5 
\ bigh-priefts; * t the Jews had 


the Iſraelites after 
1 Fea: 


BREW. 


* 


and | 


Hebrew, or Chaldes ; ad, B's 


2 3. * A 
— 


under the command of Jeroboam.— The capital of the ſtate 
of theſe latter was Samaria; Wet e et 


Some arm that Salmanazar, king of Aſſyria, havi 
Jqucred Samaria, led the whole people 
moteſt parts of his empire; and filled their place 
and other eee 
"Theſe, finding themſelves daily deſtroyed b 
ſaid, delired an Iſraelitiſh — to inſtruct them in the antient 
inhabited. This was 

ted them ; and they thenceforth ceaſed to be incom- 
moded with any beaſts However, with the law of Moles, 
they ſtill retained ſogewhat of their antient idolatry. 
* W a dove on mount Ge- 


Be this a it wil. it is certain, the modern Samaritans are far | 
- -— from idolatry; ſome of the moſt learned among the Jewiſh | 

. doQtors own, that they obſerve the law of Moſes more rigidly 
have an Hebrew copy 
pets from that of the Jews ; 
- and written in different characters, commonly called Sama- 
erom, and other fathers 
eto be the primitive cha- 
. 


captive into 


4 


ruck, viz. the deliverance 
. kd bee . the name a, 4 


neither Simon, nor the deliverance of Sion; ba 05 
epocha's, firſt year, ſecond year, Ac. 
neither any inſcriptions, nor any thing whence — 


f the time when t 
Tue three firſt 

from the Babyloniſh captivi 
Maccabeus, 
of the Greeks. But thou 
Souciet obſerves, their 
the antient Hebrew, which was uſed before 
and the uſe whereof was loſt by the people, « 
journ i in Babylon and Chaldza; but was again — 4 
their return, on the ſame footing as before. He adds, 
the inſcriptions are pure Hebrew 


erage firuck after the rewn 


in the time of Sou 
Laẽn 29 ern feed from te 
Ar we 


. rafter of thooghttt Hebrowey though 
ence, as to fuch 
uc as it was ſpoken 
ivity ; that the character, therefore, is the akin 
2 n 
in its proper c r: that if 
= From this rule, "ey la doubt wel tener 
brought with them from 


| The der- zer are now few. in members 

. pretended to have prieſts 

| bor Aur. Abraham. were chiefly found : — 
- +*Weapolis (the antient Sichem), Damaſcus, Cairo, c. 
bad a 2 eee the ver 


© Joſeph Scaliger, being curious to know their 
\ . tothe Samaritans of of and tothe Nigh-pricſt' ths whole | 


„that theſe medals were 
ect, who reſided at Neapolis. They 


by the Jews, and in je- 


returned two anſwers, | not Aruck by 8 — 2 
of * "Theſe | falem. 

F. Souciet is very ful on all che points, and, 2 
dran from meds, he adds two others 
firſt drawn from the reſemblance of the Greek letten, i _ 
- duced * Cadmus the Phœnician, with this Hebrew da- 
N. was the ſame with that of the Phcenician, 1 
as the ſame with that of the 
Ihe ſecond drawn from ſeveral various reading 
in the Scriptures, which cannot be well accounted for other 


2 og by ſuppoling, 


ew, that it is Ach conformi 
in that character, that has deceiv 
From the whole, he concludes, has this charadh of th 

rare is the true antient Hebrew character; and, that tv 
of. the Hebrew text, and the 
rences of the antient Greek and Latin tranſlations, ae 
from themſelves, or from the Hebrew text, n 


SAMARITAN Pentatench. Ser PexTATEUCH: .. 

SAMBUCUS, an antieat mufical inſtrument of the v 
a kind of flute; n thus called beit 

of the elder, n I 


rat was alſo the name of an antient — vu ul 
by Marcellus in beſieging the city of Syracu 
utarch, in e life 
- ſerves, ps were required to carry it. 
SAMIAN 1 terra SAMIA, a kind of 
t from the iſland of Samos, 
is called by Dioſcorides,' collyrium, becauſe uk 
name: i is white, the tongs 

_ friable, well-taſteg, and a little glutinous 455 
There is another kind, harder, fouler, and 

| called after Samius, in fegard little ſhining | 

found in it, glitteri 

ind was efteemed very aftringent, p 

| heal wounds; having much . ſame 2 
melian boles. - 

There is alſo a SAMIAN Abe" & 
the mines in the ſame iſland, —It is * 
tongue when applied to it: it is held ba: 

ing; and is alſo uſed by the g 

He adds, | kommt ac. | 

chan 99 


SAMOSATENIANS, n ak 19 755 | 
4rinitarians, : thus called from their leader, Paul | 
| tenus, biſhop of Autoch, n ae 


3 They are alſo called by 81. 4 
| fathers of the council of Nice, 
This herefiarch renewed the hereſy of Arterton 
veral ſentiments in common with 


ee of explaining them 


inſerted à E tranſlation, iu the firſt elition | 
cf Coin tr Fu b; Wiy of fopplemzat to-Lon de | 
key written in the name of the aſ- | 6g, books wins, bow 

character wi medals, 
N apt 


of the various readings 


kind, reſembli 
en. of the 


of thay gen, 


in the Egean e. 


e af te + the medicines of 


are deſce IS 


— 


- race of Phinehas ; and, chat the Jews bel 


like little ſtars. | 


ARS of what we have ſaid of the Samaritans : he ob- 
had prieſts of the tribe of Aaron, and who never 
any but thoſe of the ſame tribe: that 
n mount Gerizim, 1 one, 


3 1 or . Fee rns, . 


SAMARITAN medals, —In the cabinet a 
> ſually called Samaritan medals ; 
— Hebrew ; but the and A "4 
EE r Bibles, which /is the ſquare | 


— . 


. 


SAN 


he Fat and Holy Ghoſt, were but one God; 
tat denied, that the Son, and Holy Spirit, had any real 
yrs » According to him, they only ſubſiſted in the 
abr 4 the word of man ſubſiſts in his underſtanding. 
1 hanius will have the Samo ſatenians to be real 2 
8 42 thing more than the name of Chriſtians ; add- 


without a4 the ſame arguments. againſt the myſtery 


her, Son, 


7 
that they p . , 
ing nie that the Jews do; pleading againſt it, with 
of the. 3 of —_— the unity of the godhead : 
on. e do not obſerve the ceremonies of the law. 

” chieftain was condemned by a council held at Antioch, 
I whereat aſſiſted above ſeventy biſhops; and was de- 
from his biſhoprick. ' 
Saus t, an 
j ius, with the Elceſaites. 


tient ſectaries; the ſame, 
Sce 


ELCESAIT Es. * 

were not properly either Jews, Chriſtians, or 

To Lk they wok cheir name from the Hebrew, 
gane, ſun; as if they adored the ſun, | 

"acknowleged one only God; waſhed themſelves often, 

1 attached, in almoſt Lr to the religion of 

the Jews, —Many among them abſtained wholly from eating 


of. after Epiphanius, will have the Sampſeans to be the 
Eſſem. In effect, the Elceſaites, Sampſeans, 


ſomething to the opinions of the laſt. 
AN BENITO, or Sacq BENITO, a kind of linen gar- 
ment ; borne as a badge, by perſons condemned by the in- 
{on benito is in form of a ſcapular ; being a broad piece 
of cloth hanging down before and behind; with two St. 
Andrew's croſſes on it: it is of a yellow colour, and is 


:nted over with devils and flames. ie 34 
3 ſed to be an imitation of the antient ſackcloth, uſed 
ublic penitents in the primitive church. 


is ſuppo 
by pubs 
SANCTIFICATION, 
thing holy, and ſeparate to God. 
The reformed divines define ſan#ification an act of God's 
grace, whereby a man is renewed inwardly, his defires and 
afeQions are alienated from the world, and the man put in a 
courſe of dying to fin, and living to righteouſneſs. | 
The ea ber of the 9 among the Jews, is of divine 
right or inſtitution.— By ſanifying the ſabbath, is meant, 
the ſpending it in prayer, praiſe, &c. not in worldly con- 


cerns. | | 
The firſt petition in the Lord's Prayer is, Hallowed, i. e. 
ſanflified, be thy name: by which is meant, let thy name be 
ever accompanied with bleffing and praiſe, 
SANCTION®, SAaxcT10, the authority given to a judicial 
at ; or that, whereby it becomes legal and authentic. 
* The word is formed from the Latin /axcire, to eſtabliſh. 


The royal aſſent gives the ſanc ion of ſtatutes, to all bills in 
parliament that have paſſed each houſe thrice. | f 

Progmatical SANCT10N. * See PRAGMATICAL. 

SANCTI VII Chorea. See Con EA Sandi Viti. 
ANCTUARY, among the Jews, was the holieſt and moſt 
retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem ; wherein was pre- 
ſerved the ark of the covenant ; and into which nobody was 
Yowed to enter but the high-prieſt, and that only once a 


The to intercede for the people. 
ſandtuary, called alſo ſanfum' ſanforum, or holy of bo- 
les, is ſuppoſed to be a type or re of heaven, and of 


Jeſus Chriſt the true high-pricſt, who is aſcended thither to 
interceſſion for us. 

dome will haye it, that the whole temple was called the 

arftuary ; and that the ſanctum ſanctorum, where the ark 

va kept, was only a little chapel or oratory therein. 


5 e it was the cuſtom for the prieſts to keep ſtone 
weiphts, 
* VARY, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes an aſylum, or 
e privileged by the prince, for the ſafeguard of mens 
e who were guilty of capital crimes. 
oem they call the ſanctuary, girtholl, or gyrthol. 
ons alſo called it frodmortel and frid/foll. 


theſe did not differ from the royal or profane 


ae and protected traitors, murderers, Cc. if 
e ity days they acknowleged their fault, and ſub- 
1 kh themſelves to iſhment ; and during that time, if 
ot! man expelled them, he was excommunicated ;, if a 


wht relieve them. 


4 of Beverly had an eminent ſanfiuary, called by 
es a ſeat of peace: ſo had St. Martin's le Grand; in 
ll. No Rippon ad the like 

N 137, CHans, 


the act of ſandifying, or making a | 


din ot examine a thing by the weight of the SANCTUARY, | 
* © ©xamine it by a juſt and equal ſcale ; in regard, among 


» to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating all weights | 
i Henry the VIllth, all our churches and church- yards] 


was made "irregular ; but after forty days no man | 


granted by Whitlafe, king of | 


SAN 


the Mercians : ſo had St. Burien's in Cornwall, granted by 
king Athelſtan, anno 936. and Weſtminſter had the like, 
granted by Edward the Confeſſor. 
SANCTUARY is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for the chan- 
cel, or that part of the church wherein the altar is placed, 
encompaſled with a rail or baluſtrade. 
SANCTUM SANCTORUM. See SANCTUARY. 
SAND, a fine, hard, gravelly fort of earth, or rather ſtones, 
divided into ſmall grains; of great uſe in building, and many 
other arts and manufactures; as glaſs-making, plumbery, 
foundery, Cc. 
There are three kinds of ſands, diſtinguiſhed by the places 
3 they are drawn; viz. pit. ſand, river-ſand, and ſea- 
ana. 
The uſe of ſand in building is as an ingredient in morter : 
MorTER.—PFor this purpoſe, pr end is of all others 
the beſt ; and of pit. ſand, the whiteſt is always the worlt. 
Of river-ſand, that found in the falls of waters is beſt, be- 
cauſe moſt purged : and ſea-ſand is the worſt. 
Pit-ſand, as being fat and tough, is moſt uſed in walls and 
vaults. — River ſand ſerves beſt for rough-caſting. 
All /ard is good in its kind, if, when ſqueezed and handled, 
it crackles; and if, being put on a white cloth, it neither 
ſtains, nor makes it foul. —That ſand is naught, which, 
mixed with water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which 
has been long in the air; for ſuch will retain much earth, 
and rotten humour, Hence, ſome maſons waſh their ſand 
before they uſe it. : 
The ſand of Puzzuolo, de Lorme obſerves, is the beſt in 
the world ; eſpecially for maritime buildings, See Pozzo- 
LANE. 
Some diſtinguiſh a male ſand, which is of a deeper colour 
than another ſort in the ſame banks or beds, called female 


and. 
The ſand whereof glaſs is made, is white and gritty, and 
full of little ſparkling grains. 

The ſand uſed by founders is foſſile: it is properly a yellow 
fat earth, whereof they make their moulds, for the caſting of 
ſmall work ; whence it is they ſay, caſting in ſand. 

The plumbers alſo uſe ſand to mould ſeveral of their works, 
particularly large ſheets. — To prepare the /and for theſe 
ſheets, they wet it lightly ; then ſtir and work it with a 
ſtick ; and then beat and plain it. See PrumBrry, 

Sands may be divided into ſharp and 4. 

Sharp, or rag-ſand, is that compoſed of ſmall tranſparent 
pebbles, naturally found in the mountains. 

Of this, again, there is ſome - fine and white, or grey, red- 
iſh, or brown; and others coarſe, either of a grieſly, or 
brown colour. 8 

Soft or ſmooth ſand, is that mixed with flat particles from 
lime-ſtone, or with micæ of glittering particles, either ſilver- 
like, as the ſea-ſand about the Scilly iſlands ; or gold-like, 
as in Cleveland, | | | | 

SAND, in agriculture, denotes one of the three uſual kinds of 

foil ; which are ſand, clay, and earth, or loam. 

M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in 
ſoils, to the different quality of the ſands mixed in them,—Sofr 
ſands, according to him, make a ſoft, gentle earth: wnttu- 
ous ſands, a ſtiff earth: coarſe ſands, a rough untractable 
earth, &c. 5 | 

SAND is alſo applied to thoſe dry, crumbling earths, which, 

wanting fatneſs to bind them together, the wind eaſily breaks 
into duſt, and carries them away, * 
In this ſenſe it is that travellers tell us, the caravans in Africa 
are frequently loſt, and buried under clouds of ſand, torn up 
by whirlwinds ; and ſometimes heaped into mountains.—The 
deſarts of Libya are mere ſands ; and hence their ſterility. 
See Supplement, article SAnDs. * 

ANDAL, SAanDALIUM, Sarda, in antiquity, a rich 
kind of flipper, or wear for the feet, made of gold, ſilk, or 
other precious ſtuff ;.uſed by the Roman and Greek ladies; 
conſiſting of a ſole, with an hollow at one extreme to embrace 
the ancle ; but leaving the upper-part of the foot bare. 
Terence ſpeaks of this ſandal, Utinam tibi commitigari wideam 
ſandalio caput : I wiſh ſhe would break your head with her 

andal. © | | 
Aale was ſometimes called ſandaliarius, ſandal-mater ; the 
reaſon of which appellation has given great perplexity to the 
critics: ſome derive it from a ftreet called /andaliarius, 
chiefly inhabited by ſandal-makers, wherein that god had a 
temple : but others, with more probability, deriye the name 
of the ſtreet from that of the god, and take Apollo to have 
been thus called from his effeminate dreſs, as if he wore wo- 
mens ſandals. * 3 

SANDAL is alſo uſed for the ſhoe or ſlipper worn by the pope, 

and other Romiſh prelates, &c. when they officiate ; being 

ſuch as is ſuppoſed to have-been worn by St. Bartholomew. 

Alcuin obſerves, that there was ſome difference between the 

ſandals of biſhops, prieſts, and deacons.— Monks were not 

allowed to wear ſandals, except in travelling; as is obſerved 


. 


L 
8 


II E SANDAL 


by Du Cange, Salmaſius, &c- 


* ; 
—_— , 
— 
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SANDAL is alſo the name of a ſort of flipper ſtill worn by ſe- 
veral congregations of reformed monks. ned 


It conſiſts of no more than a mere leathern ſole, | 
hen latches or buckles, all the reſt of the foot being left 


re. . 
The Capuchins wear ſandals, the Recollects, clogs: the for- 
mer are of leather, the latter of wood. _ | 

SANDARACH, SanDARACHA, in natural hiſtory, c. A na- 
tive mineral; or a preparation of orpiment, made by fuſing 
it by a cloſe fire into a red friable maſs, See ORPIMENT. 

. © Sandaracha is the fame with what is by ſome otherwiſe called 


realgar. | 
7 ; alſo called ſandaracha Græcorum, in oppoſi- 
tion to the gum ſandarach. Some diſtinguiſh two forts of 
Grecian ſandarach : the natural, which. is the firſt above de- 
ſcribed ; and the fucbitious, which is only ceruſs exalted by 
te fire, and burnt into a kind of minium. Both the one 
and the other are poiſons. See Supplement, article SANDA- 
Gum -SANDARACH, or SANDARACHA Arabum, a white 
gum ouſing out of the trunk, and thick branches, of the 
great juniper-tree, by inciſions made in the heats of the 


* 


. | : 1 
The ſmall or common juniper yields very little ſandarach - 


but its fruit yields oils, waters, ſalts, ſpirits, and extracts, of 

_ fome repute in medicine. ; ie Le 2 
The gum-ſandarach is an ingredient in varniſh. With this 

melted in oil of turpentine is made the factitious varniſh now 


uſed by painters and cabinet- makers.—Tt is alſo reduced into | 


an impalpable powder, and uſed to prevent paper from im- 
bibing ink. * 

The beſt is in fine white tears, free of duſt: the Eng- 
liſh, Swedes, &c. drive a conſiderable trade therewith. 
Some will have it, that the gum of the juniper is not 
the right ſandarach, but that of the oxycedrus, or leſſer 


cedar, | | 

SAND-BAGS, in fortification, are bags holding each about a 

dcubic foot of earth, or _ _ for raiſing parapets in 
- | haſte, or to repair what is beaten down. ; 

They are alſo of uſe when the ground is rotky, and affords 

not earth to carry on the approaches ;. becauſe they can be 

what the former do, 


eaſily brought on and off at pleaſure. 
There are a leſſer ſort, which bold half | 
and are placed upon the upper talus of the parapet, to cover 


thoſe who are behind, and who fire through the embraſures, | 


or intervals, that are between them. 8 
SANDEVER, or Sax ER, the recrement of glaſs ; or the 
ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in the 
making of glaſs. e e - 
alſo 2 ſandeuer for the kali, or glaſs- wort itſelf. 
SAND-HEAT, or Saun- Barn, denotes one of the chemiſts 
- fires; conſiſting of hot ſand, wherein herbs, flowers, &c. | 
are infuſed in a cucurbit. 462% 4508 
The ſand-heat is eſteemed gentle, digeſtive, andalterative 
of many bodies. | OF * | 
+» SANDIVER. See the article SANDEVER, 


R — 


- 
1 


SAND VX, a kind of minium, made of ceruſs, or rather lead, | 


- calcined and rubified; called alſo fa#itious ſandarach. | 
Iris of little uſe in painting; the real minium, or red lead, 
to which it is ſubſtituted, making a much better, brighter, 
and more durable colour. my 2 WR. 

SANGUIFICATION, in the animal ceconomy, the action 
whereby chyle is converted into blood. roi "UT 

| * Sanguification ſucceeds chylification, and is followed by nu- 

r 


Sanguification is thus effected: The chyle, having paſſed the 
lacteals of the ſeveral kinds, is delivered into the blood at 
the ſubclavian ; "whence the two humours paſs together to 
the right ventricle of the heart, where being yet more in- 
timately mixed, they circulate 1 through the whole 
body z till, after ſeveral circulations and depurations at the 
ſeveral colatures and ftrainers of the body, they become aſ- 

- - Gimilated, or, as the chemiſts call it, cobobated, ſo as only 
to make one uniform” compound maſs, which appears to be 


” 


- ticular occaſions ; unleſs perhaps it 


pet ſcarce aſcettained, 23h $54.04 A 
"Indeed, that there is a quantity of air mited with the blood, 
nnd circulating with it, is grant 
more than what was at firſt contained in the bodies whereof 
the chyle was formed, is much doubted: the principal ar- 
guments for it are, the neceſſity of reſpiration, and the florid 


pulmonary vein.— But the firſt is ſatisfactorily accounted for 


Another way: See ResPirATION. N 
The latter is chiefly fupported by this experiment, that blood 
drawn by veneſektion, ſuffered to coigulate, upon 


| SANGUIVNE : 


0 SANGUINE fene, lapis SANGUINALIS, a kind of jaſper, brougt 


| SANGU1s, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes a right or pont 


nothing elſe but chyle altered by the artifice of nature, and 
exalted into 15 , does not appear, chat any 
_ thing extraneous is mixed with the circulating liquor but | 
chyle, excepting' what was before ſeparated from it for par- 
tic | hould receive ſome por- 

- "tion of air in the lungs, which is a point long diſputed, and | 
nth Bo tea I woe teſticles, by cutting them; but neither wn 


4 


5 but whether this be any 


Colour the blood receives in the lungs, and firſt ſhews in the 


"i expoſed to the air, acquires a florid colour, |; 


we obſerve in the blood of the pulmonary vein ike tha 
The antients were in great perplexity about the f 
guification, or the place where, and th at of ax 


e inſt 
it is effected; whether in the heart, or the len he 


- lungs: but, according to the doQtine of 
heart, liver, veſſels, r. contribute no yes 
changing of the chyle into blood, than the ſun — ® the 
changing of the muſt into wine. to the 
antients accounted for ſanguification fro | 
In the laſt century, — . — we 4 * 
guification, and almoſt every thing elſe, were to * 8 
by a ferment; and the phyſicians of thoſe times w are 
ſolicitous as to the particular officina where this fer OT, Moy 
| Prepared and kept. Some would have it the liver whe 
ſpleen, c. but the very notion of it is now exploded * 
Of ſanguification we maß admit two degrees ; the f. 
amounting to no more than a confuſion, or ſuch an * 
mixture of parts, as ſuffices ſo to confound the "oma 
loured liquors, as that the whiteneſs of the chyle dall beta 
or drowned in the redneſs of the blood, ſo as never K 
appear in its on ſhape and colour. This we hd. 
effected by repeated circulations alone: tho' how 4 1 
Culations are neceſſary thereto, it is difficult to r. ” 
The ſecond degree of ſanguification is, when the = 
the chyle are ſo exalted, or comminuted and ſubtilized, x x 
loſe all tendency to a coagulatory ſ ion, ſuch 8 
have in chyls and milk. OI ROY 
o theſe two degrees may be added a third wherein 
fibres and filaments of the crude blood are fa 3 
dlended with the ſerum, as not to be again ſeparable from 
them.— This is a morbid. /anguification, ſuch as happens | 
_ fevers, Cc. attended with a bloody ſweat, purple ſports, * 
All theſe degrees of ſanguification, Dr. Drake mak © 
doubt, are procured by reiterated Qirculations, Wherein as wel 
the inteſtine, as the progreflive motion, conſyires to the nu. 
ing and comminuting of the adventitious parts. Doubt: 
they have their ſtated period, wherein they are in perſe&ica; 
. though where preciſely to fix it, we do-not know. 
SANGUINE, Sloody ; or a thing abounding in blood, % 


BLoop. | ; 
ament, or conflitution, is that where blu 
and heat predominate. 5 . 
Sanguine conſtitutions require a frequent uſe of pileboum 
* 2 are uſually N to be briſk, bold, daring, 
and even preſumptuous.—Hence ſanguine i. e. Magz 
aſſured, c. hopes. N e 
SANGUINE, in heraldry, the colour uſually called awry; 
being made of red lake, tinged with a little Spaniſh bro, 
It is repreſented in engraving, by tranſverſe hatches lik 
| . and is moſtly uſed in the coats of knights df te 
t 5 4 ; a a | "oh 
When borne by nobles, it is rather called ſerd; and i 
the coats of fovereign princes dragon's tail. * 


„ot the 
ems, the 


from New- Spain, of a dark - brown colour, marked withat 
of a blood · red. | *. 28 ; 

The Indians cut it in form of an heart, and uſe it in hem 
rhages, immoderate menſes, and other fluxcs of blood —li 
patient applies it by graſping it in bis right-hand, having if 
dipt it in water. It is ſometimes alſo hung on the part whead 
the blood flows. e | 
SANGUINIS periadus. See the article Ps g1oDus. ' 
SANGUIS, in medicine, c. See BIO. 


which the chief lord of the fee antiently had to judge 200 
termine caſes where blood was ſhed. — De nurderia & fi 
de igne, de ſanguine, &c. Monaſtt. 

SANGUINEM — 5 was an obligation which the inhabit 
of ſome manors, as that of Grendon, were under, o daf 
redeem their villain blood, or tenure, and make then" 
freemEn.. e Tt 
SANGU18 caprinus; or hircinus, the blood of the be got ern 
wild or tame. This uſed to be prepared, with g'* precal 
re to be uſed in medicine, and was ſuppoſed by 9 
ave very extraordinary qualities. 2 
The principal deer u. theſe : the goat 1 not : 
| ceed four or five years of age; it is to be fed. "#0 
able time-with aromatic herbs, and eſpecially 
ſaxifrage kind ; the blood to be: drawn out . "wh 
nor laſt, is tobe yſed, the former being too full 97H 

and the latter too thick ; the operation to. be only 4 1 

in July; and the blood put into earthen veſſeh, 90 

either inthe fun, or the ſhade 3 and, laſtly, bu 

_ uſed necafionally. F Pool 
Among other ſpecific virtues attributed toten, curd 
two moſt conſiderable are, that, as the lay, * 
pleuriſy without bleeding; and that it diflolves * 
the bladder, by taking it in vehicles proper N jo 
lo be good, it is to. be very hard, and On 


9 


 verize. 
: * 


Ly 


- turning up, the bottom, which before was blackiſh, beiog 


- 


f Y . * . 
4 r : 


| 
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SAP 


ans, in pharmacy. See Dragon's BLoop, 


xis dra 
Ni 
antient Jews, 
both of religion, 
The word is ö 
affembly, or company of people fitting 
con, together 3 and pet, ſeat. 
' Many of the learned agree, that it was inſtituted by __ 
| Numbers ch. xi. and conſiſted at firſt of ſeventy perſons, a 
— of the Holy Ghoſt, who judged finally of all cauſes 
and affairs; and that they ſubſiſted, without intermifhon, 
denn Moſes to Eſdras.—Others will have it, that the council 
of ſeventy elders, eſtabliſhed by Moſes, Numb. ch. xi. was 
rary, and did not hold after his death; adding, that 
—— no ſign of any ſuch perpetual and infallible tribunal 
he whole Old Teſtament. 1 
7 _ — —— contend ftrenuouſly for the antiquity 
of their great ſanhedrin : M. Simon backs = — ** 
and Nl. le Clerc attacks them.—Be the origin an 
1 the ſanbedrin how it will, it is certain it was 
— et of Gur Saviour; that it was held at 
em ; and that the deciſion of all the moſt important 
"fairs among the Jews belonged to it.— The preſident of this 
called na/r. 2 
oo Favs ſeveral — ſanhedrim in Paleſtine, all de- 
pending on the great ſanhedrin at Jeruſalem. The inferior 
# conſiſted each of — 2 — 3 and 14 
in each city and town. Some ſay t to have a 
8 hold a ſanbedrin, it was requiſite there were one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants in the place. Where the 
inhabitants came ſhort of the. number of one hundred and 
, they only eſtabliſhed three judges. : 
1 — 2 as the inferior ſanhedrim were admit- 
ted prieſts, levites, and laymen, of all the tribes, provided 
were of noble extraction, rich, wiſe, without any ble- 
iſh of body, and, as was pretended, expert in magic; which 
ft was eſteemed a neceſſary qualification, to enable them 
to obviate and deſtroy it: very old people, and eunuchs, were 
' excluded, ; 
Ws fſanhedrin there were two ſcribes z the one to write 
down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for condemnation ; the 
older to take, down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for abſo- 
Selden has a learned work on the ſubject of the Jewiſh ſan- 
«bedrin, de Synedriis, printed at London in 1635. in three 
volumes, quarto. ; * 
SANIES, in medicine, a thin, limpid, ſerous matter; iſſuing 
out of wounds and ulcers ; by the Greeks called p. 
Galen compares it to whey: it differs from pus, which is 
thicker and whiter. - | | 
SANTALUM, SaunDERs, an hard, heavy, odoriferous, me- 
dicinal wood, brought rom the Eaſt · Indies, of ſome repute, 
10 m drier, abſorbent, and ſweetener. | 
There are. ſantals of three: different colours; citrine, white, 
and red. The trees whence they are taken are all of the 
fame kind; and it is ſuppoſed their different colours only ariſe 
from the difference of the climates where they grow : ſome 
OR the different parts of the tree they are taken from.. 
y are all held to be a little aſtringent, to ſtrengthen the 
heart and brain, and to ſtop vomiting 3 and are frequently 
uſed in diet-drinks 
complaints, 
The tree is about the height of the European walnut-tree : 
ts leaves reſemble thoſe of the lentiſcus ; its flowers are blue, 
bordering on black; its fruit is of the ſize of our cherry, green 
at firſt, but blackening as it ripens, and of a faint taſte. 
(Miri ſantal is eſteemed the . it is 2 from 
N , and Siam; and is yellow, heavy, and of a good 
ſmell ; it is uſed. in medicine, as alſo by che-perfumers. 
The white ſantal is leſs odoriferous; it is brought from the 
mor, | : x | 
The red has the leaſt ſmell of the three ; but is the moſt 
altringent; it is brought from the iſland Tamaſſarin, and the 
of Coromondel. — 
» in ſpeaking of plants, denotes juice. 
' * The word is formed from the Saxon /zpe, 
he ſame; and that,” according to Mylius, from the Greek 
"TS, accu, juice,—Whence alſo the Latin ſpe, uſcd for 


an inſpiſated juice. See Ros. 


Ne, or SANHEDRIM, SYNEDRIUM, among the 
the ſupreme council, or court of judicature, of 
wherein were diſpatched all the great affairs 
and policy, | | 
derived from the Greek .ovy:Spror, a council, 
together; from guy, 


Circulation of the Sap. See CiReVLATION of the- Sap. 
e the Sar for atonomical uſes. See TAPPINO. 
, A 2 


y, in building. To fap a wall, &c. is to d 
deu a trench in the ground at the foot of a wall, Oc. 


— 


„ and medicated ales, againſt ſcorbutic 


which ſignifies | 


2 
O as 


SAP, in the military art, denotes a work carried on under- 
—_ to gain the deſcent of a ditch, counterſcarp, or the 
ike. 
It is performed by digging a deep trench, deſcending by ſteps 
from top to bottom, under a corridor ; carrying it as far as 
the bottom of the ditch, when that is dry; or as far as the 
ſurface of the water, when wet. | 
When the covert-way is well defended by muſquetcers, the 
beſiegers make their way down into it by ſapping. V. Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 21. n. 5. When they are got near the foot of 
the glacis, the trench is carried on directly forwards ; the 
workmen covering themſelves. with blinds, woolpacks, ſand- 
bags, and mantelets upon wheels. They alſo make epaule- 
ments, or traverſes, on each fide, to lodge a good body of 
men. 
The ſap is uſually made five or ſix fathom from the ſaliant 
angle of the glacis, where the men are only covered ſide- 
ways; for which reaſon they lay planks over-head with 
hurdles, and earth above them, * 
When they have forced the enemy to quit the covert- way, 
the pioneers immediately with ſand-bags, wool-packs, or 
other fences, make a lodgment, and cover themſelves, as 
well as they can, from the fire of the oppoſite baſtion. 
SAPATA. See the article Zor ATA. 
SAPHENA, .in anatomy, a vein, which, ariſing over the mal- 
leolus internus, and running up along the leg, and the inner 
part of the thigh, diſcharges itſelf, near the groin, into the 
crural vein. See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 6. n. 44. 
It is this vein they uſually open when they bleed in the foot, 
for ſuppreſſions of the menſes. | 
It has its name, probably, from cane, manifeſtus, as lying 
plain in fight. 
SAPHETA, in architecture, is the board over the top of a 


window, placed parallel and oppoſite to the window-ftool at 
the bottom. 


SAPIENTLE dentes, the two laſt or inmoſt of the dentes 
molares of the upper jaw, one on each fide ; thus called be- 
cauſe they appear not till perſons are grown. 

SAPIENTIAL, SarIENTIALISs, an epithet applied to cettain 

books of Scripture, calculated for our inſtruction and im- 

provement in prudence, or moral wiſdom; they are thus 

called in contradiſtinction to the hiſtorical and prophetical 

books. N 

The ſapientia! books are Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, 

the Plalms, and Job; though ſome reckon this laſt among 

the hiſtorical books. 4 | 

SAPP. See the article Sap, RY IO 

SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much ufed by the Greeks, 

and Latins; and ſo denominated from the inventreſs Sappbo. 
The Sapphic verſe conſiſts of eleven ſyllables, or five feet; 
whereof the firſt, fourth, and fifth, are trochees, the ſecond 

a a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl, as in | 

Integer vitæ, ſceleriſq; purus, 

Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu. | Hor. 
Three verſes of this kind, cloſed with an Adonic verſe, con- 
liſting of a dactyl and ſpondee, uſually.make a ſtrophe. 
Though we have ſome chorus's in the antient tragic poets, 
containing a much greater number of Sapphics ſucceſſively.— 
They generally run rough, unleſs they have the cæſure after 
the ſecond foot. : 

APPHIRE, or SAPPHYR, SAPPHIRUS, a 
a beautiful azure, or ſky-blue colour, | 
The ſapphire is tranſparent, yet exceedingly hard, ſo as very 
difficultly to bear being engraven upon. 

Different degrees of colour conſtitute different kinds there- 
of ; the deepeſt blues being eſteemed males, and the paleſt 
females. | 
The ſapphires of Pegu are the moſt eſteemed. They are 
found in the ſame mines with the rubies. "There are ſome 
alſo brought from the kingdoms of Calecut, Cananor, and 
Ceylon; from which laſt place we ſhould be furniſhed with 
abundance, if the king of the iſland did not prohibit all com- 
merce thereof with foreigners, | 
The ſoft or water-ſapphires of Bohemia and Sileſia are of ſome 
account, though far inferior to the oriental ones, both in the 
brightneſs of their blue, and the firmneſs of their texture, 
Many people value the ſapphire beyond the ruby; and give it 
the ſecond place. among precious ſtones, viz. that next the 
diamond: others give that place to the ruby. . © 
A ſapphire, being heated to a certain degree, between two 
crucibles luted together, loſes all its blue, and hecomes per- 
fectly colourleſs ; ſo as to deceive even the jewellers them- 

ſelves, and paſs for a diamond. Rode 2 

Our druggiſts ſell two kinds of 5 uſed in the con- 


8 precious ſtone of 


' 


of 
4 


= 


8 fecdion of hyacinth; the one red, the other blackiſh, * The 
15.7810 down all at once for want of ſupport. laſt, by reaſon of the deep tincture they give that medicine, 

. £0 Jap, Xoording to Daviler, is to undermine a work with | are very. improperly uſed there: the former are little rediſh 
by ' Pic » mattocks, c. viz. a bank, or hillock, | . ſtones, of the ſize of pin - heads, very hard, and difficult to 
the bins it up, digging underneath it, and then burning | pulverizee. 5 e 
neat! . or ſtays 3 or d rock, by digging a mine under- | Some rank the cat's eye, oculus cati, in the number of ſap- 
Tod * r i 7 phires, This is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity of co- 

1 N er thick,” firm walls of old caſtles, &c. ſapping - lours, as well as for its hardneſs, which bears a poliſh equal 
. | Viththatof the true ſapphire N 


The chemiſts make ſeveral preparations of ſapphire; as a ſalt, 8 
a tincture, an effence, 'a water, an oil, &c. and there are 
few difeaſes but they pretend themſelves able to cure by re- 
medies compoſed thereof. | ; | 
Ide ſuperſtitious attribute till more ſtrange virtues to this 
ſtone ; as, that it grows foul, and loſes its beauty, when 
worn by a perſon that is lecherous, &c. | 
The rabbins hold, that Moſes's rod, and the tables he re- 
ceived on mount Sinai, were of ſapphire.— The reaſon is, 
that in the Hebrew the fineſt things are all called ſapphires ; 
| whence, in Scripture, the throne of God is ſaid to reſemble 
a ſapphire. , See Supplement, article SApPHIRE. 
SAPPHIRE-RuBIE8 are certain precious ſtones, between blue 
and red z which, in effect, are nothing but rubies, whoſe 
colour is mixed with blue. |; 
SARABAITES®, SARABAITAE, a name antiently given to 
bond and ſtrolling monks. | 
_ ® The word is derived ſrom the Hebrew ID arab, to rebel. 
St. Benedict gives a frightful idea of theſe Sarabaites in the 
_ firſt chapter of his rule: Caffian does not ſpeak a whit more 
favourably of them in his fourteenth conference; nor St. 
Jerom in his letter to Euftochium. eee 
calls them, Renuitæ; quia jugum regularis diſcipline 
renuunt. 7 .Þ 4 
SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time; being, in 
reality, no more than a minuet, whoſe motions are flow and 
. ſerious. | CA, | | | 
Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, uſually termi- 
nating when the hand rifes; whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the courant, which ends when the hand that beats time, falls. 
The-ſaraband is ſaid to be derived originally from the Sara- 
Tens, as well as the chacone : it had its name, according to 
ſome authors, from a comedian called Sarabande, who firſt 
_ danced it in France. Others derive the name from the Spaniſh 
ſaras, a ball: it is uſually danced to the ſound of the guitarre, 
or caſtanettes. "Ok | 
SARCASM, Sarxcasnvs, in rhetoric, a keen, bitter irony, 
whereby the orator ſcoffs, and inſults his D- | 
Such was that of the Jews to our Saviour : Thou, who deftroy:ſ? 
temple, and raiſeft it in three days, ſave thyſelf, &c. and 


again, He ſaved athers, himſelf be cannot ſave. Or that of 
TR to a Trojan flain by him, in Virgil: + | 
En agros, &, quam bello, Trejane, petiſti, 
| Heſperiam metire jacens ! Hazc præmia, qui me 
Nr aufi tentare, ferunt : fie mænia condunt ! | 
SARCOCELE®, Zapxoxnan, in medicine, a fleſhy, ſcirrhous 
- excreſcence, very hard, yet not very painful; riſing up by 
little and little about the teſticles, or on the inner ane 
of the {crotum. : 
The word is formed from the Greek cart, caro, nem; and 


nr, tumour. | f | 
Sometimes indeed it is painful; in which caſe there. is danger 
external cauſe, 2s a blow, 


4 


. 


of its degenerating into a cancer. 
It uſually owes its origin to ſome 


a bruiſe, or contuſion. Such accidents occaſion the \nutri- | 
tious juices to ſtop, and to be collected in great quantities in 


che relaxed or compreſſed pores of thoſe parts; by which | 
means is formed that kind of tumour called ſarcacele, and by 
_ ſome hernia carnoſa. 
It is a very tfoubleſome and obſtinate diſeaſe, and is frequently 


incurable by any other means than caſtration, or cutting out 


of the teſticle. _. he 
out of an orien- 


SARCOCOLLA,, Lai, a gum oufing 
tal vegetable, either with ot without incifions. 
Neither authors, nor merchants, are agreed as to the place 
where it grows: ſome ſay it is in P others, in Arabia 
Deſerta. It comes either in grains, or in tears of different 
colours; ſometimes white, _ 7 
times red ; but all equally good, provide very dry. 
The taſte is bitter, ac wich ſorativhat of a dillyree- 


** oe . good to conſolidat 
is el warm and drying; ver to conſolidate 
the Greek, oapz, 


and heal wounds ; whence its name— 
collyria to ſtop defluxions, and 


fleſh; and a, 
It is ſametimes allo uſed in 
take off ſpecks in the exe. 
' SARCOLOGY, in anatomy, a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or the 
ſolt parts of the human body. See Fran, © . 
Anatomy is divided into two principal parts; oftology and 
cology. The firſt whereof treats of the bones and ca 3 
 _ _ the ſecondof the fleſh, and ſoft parts. See AnaTony. 
SARCO Zapx{, in medicine, 2 fleſhy, ſungous, ex- 
creſcence ariſing in the ils, or other parts; nearly re- 


_ Jembling.a polypuns. . 
P The Javens chadly differs from the polypus, as the latter 


grows from the pait- by ſeveral roots; former by one 
., coatinued root, or without amy roots at all; 
Every polypus is a ſarrema; not vice verſa: —The ſar- 
_ coma frequently degenerates into a polypus. | 
SARCOMPHALUM®, Ze , in medicine, &c. a fleſhy 
*, * The word" is formed from the Greek, opt, lem; "And 


* 


SaRCOT ICS“, Zapxorixe, in medicine, remedies 


ARCOPHAGUS, Saprapay®, in antiquity, a fore at 
coffin, or grave, wherein the —— Ar. ſtone 
1 to burn. N | V had 
word, as derived from t reek, li 8 
fleſh-eater ; becauſe, at firſt, they uſed a Fort of nit, 
making of theſe tombs, which quickly conſumed the — 
— The quarries from whence they dug them were near 2 t. 
of Troas, named Aſſum.— They had the faculty to = 
away a body to nothing, fave the teeth, in forty days, "a 
This ſtone reſembled a rediſh pumice · ſtone, and had a f. 
taſte ; they alſo made vellels of it to cure the gout, into which 
they put their feet, not ſuffering them to continue there 
long, See Supplement, article Ass1us Lapis, * 


to fill up wounds and ulcers with new fleſh ; — 
carnatives. Such are ſarcocolla, dragon's blood, frankia- 
cenſe, c. See INCARNATIVE, «a , EpuLoric, 
The word is formed from the Greek, cast, fleſh. 
SARDIAN, SArDoIN, or Lapis SARDIUs, à precious 
of a blood - colour, ſemi-tranſparent ; the ſame with whit we 
otherwiſe call a cornelian. * , | 
The moſt beautiful Sardiaxs are thoſe brought from about 
Babylon :, thoſe of Sardinia, whence they take their name 
are in the ſecond claſs, There are others, and thoſe no cox. 
temptible ones, found near St. Mauro in Albania; and other. 
very ſmall ones, about the Rhine, in Bohemia, Sileſia, G. 
| To give them the greater luſtre, it is uſual, in ſetting them 
to lay filver-leaf underneath. The Sardian is molt uſed far 
ſeals, as graving eaſily, yet taking a fine poliſh. 
The author of the book falſly aſcribed to Albertus Magnus 
attributes ſeveral wonderſul virtues to this ſtone. See Sup- 
plement, article Sa RDA. 5 
SARDONIAN Laughter. See RIsus Sardenius. 
SARD ONYX, Zap/orv;, a kind of belted or plated preciqu 
ſtone, partaking partly of the ſardian, and partly of the onyx, 
It is ſemi-tranſparent, and uſually is rediſh plated with white, 
ſomewhat like the nail of the hand: in ſome, the red incline 
to a yellow. It is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, Arabia, and 
Bohemia. It was antiently much uſed for fine veſſels, Set 
Supplement, article SARDONY Xx, 
SARPLAR® of Hol, SarpLERA Lane, otherwiſe called 3 
pocket, is half a ſack. See SACK. 
In Scotland, it is called /erplairh. 
SARRASIN, or SaRRAZIx, in fortification, a kind of port- 
cullice, otherwiſe called an herſe, which is hung with ropes 
22 of a town or fortreſs, and let fall in caſed 
a ſurprize. A N 
SARSAPARILLA, SALSAPARILLEA, or SARSA, a medici- 
nal plant, growing in New Spain, Peru, Cc. chiefly uſed 
in decoctions, and potions for the venereal diſeaſe ; being 
eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweetener ; and, on that ſcare, 
ſometimes taken as a tea, | 
Its root, which is the in uſe, divides itſelf into a great 
number of filaments, fix or ſeven feet long; of the thicknek 
of a quill : it is browniſh withoutfide, and white within, 
only marked with two red ſtreaks. Its branches creep on the 
earth, or along the trunks of trees, c. as the ivy does. 
To be good, it muſt be very dry, its filaments long, eaſy to 
cleave; and, in cleaving, oy muſt not yield any dul: 
when boiled in water, it muſt give it a rediſh tincture.— 
Some phyſicians much doubt the medicinal virtue of ths 
root; as it does not diſcover much, either in taſte, ſmell, oc 
tincture. * . 1 | 
. There is another kind of ſarſa, the -filaments of whoſe root 
are thicker, growing in the iſland Marignan, on the coaſtal 
| Braſil > this is not eſteemed fo as the former. 
There is à third kind brought from Muſcovy, whoſe root 
are ſtill bigger, but good for nothing. | 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy, the taylor”s muſcle ; a muſcle thi 
called, becauſe ſerving to throw one leg acroſs the other. k 
is alſo called longus tibiz, and Zaſcialis ; and is an an 
to the poplitaus.— See Tab. 4nat. (Myol.) Ag. 1. 49H 
2. u. 38. See alſo the article Loncvs. : 
SASSAFRAS, a yellowiſh, odoriferous wood, of a bit, 7% 
| matic ſcent, ſomewhat reſembling fennel ; the produce of 
Was whereof there are whole foreſts growing in Ts, 
Virginia, c. . | wy 
| The natives call it pavama ; the Spaniards and French calf 
cinnamon too; becauſe, at the conqueſt of _ 
under Ferdinand Soto, in 1558,” they imagined this do i! 
been the true cinnamon- tree. ay" 
The lignum /aſſafras, and chiefly its bark, wherein iv 
cipal virtue is ſuppoſed to reſide, was f w_ 
incredible price, to be uſed with ſarſaparilla Chin and 
in the cute, of the venereal diſeaſe. It is very bh 
ot, though not quite ſo much as aiacum. 
1 is ſomewhat — into faſhion in⸗Hnilie, 25 a 
tea, which the ſhavings of it make agrecable | 
the Tcandal of being good in venereal caſes is 4 de. 
| to it, and prevents a deal of good being done by kt. Choolt 
It is hee in the gout, ſciatica, and green-Gickneb. han 
' - that covered with a thick bark, rediſh, and rough, ®? 
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SAT 


in ſome of our ſtatutes, denote a kind of weir, with 
s. gates, commonly uſed in navigable rivers, for the dam- 
food looſing the ſtream of water, as occaſion requires, 


ning er paſſing of boats and 'barges to and from 


we weſt of England, is called a /oc4, in the river 
Nay i — and in other places a ſluice, : | 

T SATELLES, Guard, a perſon attending on 

SA her, either for his ſafety, or to be ready to execute his 


» 


fimong the eaſtern emperors, ſatellite originally expreſſed the 
or office, of captain of the life-guard. 

erm. was afterwards 3 to the vaſſals of lords; 

and, afterwards, to ſuch as held fees, called ſergeanties. See 
mate" w_ certain ſecondary olanets moving 

in 3 

Anale ocher planets, as the moon does round the earth ; 
they are thus called, becauſe always found attending them, 
from 1 | 


to ſetting, and making the tour of the ſun to- 


with them. : { 
Pe lite move round their primary planets, as their 
centres, by the ſame laws as thoſe primary ones do round 
their centre the ſun, For the phyſical cauſe of their motions, 
foe GRAVITY» i 5 
The words moon and ſatellite are ſometimes uſed in- 
differently; and thus we 415 either Jupiter's moons, 
or Jupiter's ſatellites ; but, ordinarily, we diſtinguiſh : re- 
no the term moon to the earth's ſatellite; and ſatellite 

to the little moons lately diſcovered. about Jupiter and 
The ae were unknown till our time; as needing the 
Atance of the teleſcope to render them viſible. _ 

We do not know of any ſatellites beſides thoſe juſt men- 
tioned; nor is there any great foundation to hope, that more 
ſhall be diſcovered hereafter, as the longeſt and the moſt ex- 

iſe teleſcopes have already been 41 | 

SATELLITES of Jupiter are four little ſecondary planets, 2 
forming their revolutions about Jupiter as that planet 

round about the ſun. wt 

Simon Marius, mathematician of the elector of Branden- 
burgh, about the end of November in 1609. obſerved three 
little fars moving round Jupiter's body, and proceeding 
dong with him; and in January 1610. he found a fourth. 
ln January 1619. Galileo alſo obſerved the ſame in Italy, 
and the ſame year publiſhed his obſervations ; from which 
time commenced. the obſervation of the circumjovial ſa- 


b 


Galileo, in honour of his patron, firſt called them a/fra 
Malin, Mediczan ſtars: Marius, the firſt diſcoverer, 
called that next Jupiter Mercurius Fovialis, Jupiter's Mer- 
an; the ſecond, Venus Fovialis, Jupiter's Venus; the 
— iter Jevialis; the fourth, Saturnus Fovialis, 

$ Saturn. 


19e Indeed, Antony Maria Sch de Rheita, a Capuchin of | 
inch imagined, that, es the four known ſatellites 


df Jupiter, he had diſcovered five more, on the 29th of De- 


1 cember, azxo 1642. and, in honour of Urban VIII. the 
Ag pope then reigning, he denominated. them Sidera UrbanoZa- 
ont 5 van, —But, upon Nauda's communicating the obſervation 
2. to Giſendus, who had obſerved Jupiter on the ſame day, he 
1 * ſoon perceived, that the monk had miſtaken five fixed ſtars, 
wry the effuſion of the water of Aquarius, marked in T'ycho's 
1 0 atalogue 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, for ſatellites of Jupi- 
N n: whence it is no wonder they ſhould appear to the diſ- 
hoſe root wrerer to move a con way to that of the reſt; viz. 
caſt from welt to eaſt. See Epiſt. Gaſſend. ad Gab. Naud. de 
= ng b Fovem wiſts. as 
men and nature of Fupiter's SATELLITES,——1I", They all 
n wel in a 2 Jupiter interpoſes between 
{de bn them and the ſun; that is, they are eclipſed by him. | 
N he it follows, that they -are deſtitute of light when the 
I $ rays, which are pro in right lines, are inter- 
* ted I Jupiter: and hence it follows, that they are opake 
* bis, our moon, and are illumined by the ſun.— And 
t, ae ies Jupiter does not in Gr his ſateliter when 
; himſelf, in oppoſite to 
oduce wh ®, 8 deſtitute of all light. ; 4 
oP * When the ſatellites are igterpoſed between Jupiter and 
el A 2 round macula, or ſpot, is obſerved in Jupiter's 
2 count! 11 Which is ſometimes found bigger even than the /atellite 
. e ' l 
this ont e fince the /atellites are opake bodies, and are illu- 
zn its pil by the ſun, and muſt therefore project a ſhadow op- 
wort. 0 the ſun, the 'rgund ſpots ſeen in Jupiter are the 


SSC —Hence, alſo, fince the interſedtion 


it 
T7 8 ſpherical. - 
| 171 to be between the ſame, its light 
pear, and is loſt in Jupiter's light.— Thus M. Maraldi 
he . dat on the 26th of March 1707. through a tele- 
new, thirty-four feet, he obſerved — fourth of Jupiter's 
LI, Mus Wer his body, in form of a dark ſpot; 
137, Cyans, E | ' 


, 


; do is a circle, the ſhadow itſelf is conical: and | 
bag Wee that the figure of the ſatellites, at leaſt, as | 


S and the ſun, any | 


_ 


but it had no ſooner off the diſk, than it reſumed iti 
uſual brightneſs. A like ſpot he obſerved on the 4th of 
April, from an immerſion of the third ſatellite; but, on the 
IIth of April, upon watching an immerſion of the ſame 
ſatellite, he found it appeared wholly, without leaving any 


ſpot at all.— The ſame phænomenon was alſo obſerved at 
other times, by M. Caſſini. ee 
In effect, both Caſſini and Maraldi have frequently obſerved 
very ſurpriſing changes in the apparent magnitudes of the ſa- 
tellites, when there was nothing in their diſtance, either 
from the earth, ſun, or Jupiter, to occaſion ſuch varia- 


leaſt of all, ſometimes appears the biggeſt; and the third, 
which 1s ordinarily the biggeſt, ſometimes only appears equal, 
and ſometimes leſs, than any of the reſt. x 
Hence, fince Jupiter's ſatellites are illumined by the ſun, 
even when immerged in the light of Jupitet, and yet, not- 
withſtanding this, ſometimes appear datk, and ſometimes 
diſappear, there muſt be ſome changes in their atmoſpheres, 

to prevent the equable reflexion of the ſun's rays from the 
ſeveral parts of the atmoſphere.—To the ſame cauſe alſo it is 
owing, that their ſhadows are ſometimes ſeen bigger than 
themſelves. 

Periodical times of Jupiter's SATELLITES,—The periods, or 
revolutions, of Jupiter's ſatellites are found from their con- 
junctions with Jupiter; after tha ſame manner as thoſe of the 
3 planets are found from their oppoſitions to the 


un. 
By this method Caſſini found the periods of the ſeveral ſatel- 
lites to be as follow: - | 
Firſt ſatellite 1 Day 18 Hours 28 Min. 36 Seconds 
Second ſatellite 3 13 1 1 
Third /atellite 7 5 59 40 
Fourth ſatellite 16 1 05 00 , 
Diftance of Fupiter's SATELLITES from Fupiter.—As in the 
primary planets, with regard to the ſun, ſo in the ſatellites, 
with regard to their primaries, the ſquares of the periodical 
times are in a triplicate ratio of their diſtances therefrom.— 
To determine the diſtance by obſervation, they meaſure 
them with a micrometer, in ſemidiameters of Jupiter,” 
Theſe diſtances, according to Caſſini, are as follow: 
The firſt /atellite is diſtant from Jupiter's centre, 
: 5 3 ſemidiameters of Jupiter 
The ſecond ſatellite 9 ſemidiameters 
The third /atellite I4 
- The fourth ſatellite 25 and one 3d; 
Hence, as the ſemidiameter of Jupiter is equal to 27 + 
ſemidiameters of the earth, the diſtance of the firſt ſatellite 
from the centre of Jupiter is 166 ſemidiameters of the earth; 
that of the ſecond 249 and an half; that of the third 
388 ; and that of the fourth 884. | | 
Eclipſes of Fupiter's SATELLITES: See ECLIPSE. 
WITS of Saturn are five little ſtars revolving about - 
rn. . | 
The firſt was diſcovered by M. Huygens, anno 1655. March 
the 25th, by means of a teleſcope twelve feet long ; and the 
other four, at different times, by M. Caſſini; v:z. thoſe two 
next Saturn, in March 1684. by help of Campani's glaſſes, 
of one hundred, and one hundred and thirty-ſix feet: 
the third in December 1672. by a teleſcope of Campani's, 
of thirty-five feet: and the fifth (that of Huygens being the 
fourth) in October 1671. by a teleſcope of ſeventeen 
feet. Moſt, perhaps all, of the phænomena obſerved of: Ju- 
iter's /atellites, are alſo found exhibited by thoſe of Saturn. 
| Thus they are found ſometimes bigger, and ſometimes leſs: 
the fifth is ſometimes, alſo; found eclipſed, &c. And hence, 
there is no doubt, but they are of the lame nature, c. 
The periodical times þ the SATELLITES of Saturn, according to 
— Caſſini, are as follow : 5 
Firſt ſatellite 1 Day 21 Hours 18 Min. 31 Seconds 
Second ſatellite 2 17 41 27 | 
Third /atellite 4 13 47 I 
Fourth ſatellite 15 22 "us : 
Fifth ſatellite 74 ROS GW | NS 


The diftance of Saturn's SATELLITES from his centre, ? 
4 | 7 the ſame . Caſſini, are as follow: _— 
Firſt ſatellites 44 3 1 
Second ſatellite $7 diam. f 14 / Diameter 
Third /atellite 8 Cof Sa- > 1+ of Saturn's 

Fourth ſatellite 18 \ turn, \ 4 | ring, 

. Fifth ſatellite 54 Jor 103 l 
The great diſtance between the fourth and fifth ſatellite, gave 
— — Huygens to ſuſpect, that there might be ſome in- 
termediate one; or elſe, that the fifth might have ſome other 
ſatellite moving round it, as its centre 
Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactiona, gives us a 
correction of the theory of the motions of the fourth or 
Huygenian ſatellite.—Its true period he makes 15 days, 22 
hours; 41 minutes, 6 ſeconds; its diurnal motion 225 34 
38" 18"; its diſtance from the centre of Saturn, 4 diame- 
ters of the ring; and its orbit to be little or nothing diſtant 

- from that of the ring, interſecting the orbit of Saturn under 


. 


of 2 + de fees. x : 
en 


tions.— E. gr. The fourth ſatellite, which is frequently the 
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SAT 
TIR, and SATIRE. See the article SATYR. 
ATISFACIENDUM, Capias ad. See CAPIAS. 
TRAPA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, a governor of a pro- 
vince among the antient P . 5 
King Darius 2 walked attended by bis principal lords, 
and ſatrape, Q. Curtius. The kingdom of Perſia was di- 
vided into ſatrapies, or juriſdictions of ſatrapæ. N 
The word is originally Perſian, ſignifying., ſtrictly, admiral, 
or commander o naval army ; but it was afterwards ap- 
plied indifferently to all governors of provinces.—In which 
it was alſo 33 who uſed the word 
_ EaTeamrrs in the ſame ſignification. , 
We alſo meet with ho word in ſome antient Engliſh char- 
ters of king Ethelred; where the lords, who ſign next after 
the dukes, take the title of ſatrapes of the ray "Ve Cange 
takes the word here to ſignify miniſters of the king, 
SATTIN *®, or SATIN, a oy of Rn 7 er | 
and ſhini | whereof is very and ſtands out; 
the E "and hidden underneath ; on which depend 
that gloſs and beauty which give it its price. | 
The word comes from the French /atin z which Menage 
derives farther from the Latin ſera, a briſlle, or hair ; others 
from the Hebrew /adin, or from the old French /ade, and 
ſadinet, handſome, genteel. - 
There are ſome ſattins quite plain, others wrought; ſome | 
flowered with gold or ſilk, others ſtriped, &c.—All the 
varieties in the fabric of ſattins are made by uling new 
| or woofs. The fineſt ſattins are generally ſaid to be 
thoſe of Florence and Genoa yet the French will not allow 
thoſe of Lyons any thing inferior thereto.— The ſattins 
of Prog have taje wary of filk, and their woof of 


INS, or ==; of China, are ſilken ſtuffs, much 

nuf in Europe.—Of theſe, ſome are 

plain, either white, 'or of other colours; others worked 
either with gold or ſilk, flowered, damaſked, ſtriped, 
c. They are moſtly valued becauſe of their cleanin 
and bleaching eaſily, without loſing any thing of their 
luſtre. In reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of Eu- 


rope. | | 
| F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their ſattins in 
oil, to give them the greater luſtre : but this makes the duſt 
liable to to them. « | 
SATTINET L, or SATTINADE, a very flight, thin ſort of ſat- 
tin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for ſummer night-gowns, &c. 
The word is a diminutive of ſatin. | | 
SATURANTIA is ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe as ab- 
- ſorbents. See ABSORBENT. . | 
. SATURDAY-STOP, a ſpace of time, in which, of old, it 
. was not lawful to — * * north; viz, from even- 
2 on Saturday, till ſun-riſing on Monday. ä 
84 TUN in 2 » one of the primary planets; 
being that which is Arthelt from the earth, and the 
fun; and whoſe motion is the ſloweſt. It is thus cha- 
racterized, h. Ki e 4 
| Saturn ſhines but with a feeble light, by reaſon of its diſtance; | 
on which account alſo, though the biggeſt of all the planets, | 
it appears the ſmalleſt. . 
period of Saturn, or the ſpace of time wherein he re- 
volves round the ſun, which makes his year, according to 
Kepler, is 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58 minutes, 25 ſe- 


ö 


| 


—— 


- 


minutes, 0 „ 36 thirds. Though de la Hire makes his 
diurnal motion 2 minutes, x ſecond.— The inclination of 
‚ to that of the ecliptic, Kepler makes 2 32/, de 

Iss mean diſtance from the ſun is 326925 
f the earth; and, from the earth, 210000 of | 
ſmalleſt diameter, according to Huygens, 


ſemidiameters 
the ſame.—Its 
is 30 leconds | 
as 20 to 13 of its ſurface to that of the earth, as 400 | 
e as * 8000. 
ves, in reface to his catalogue of 
ſoutherh ſtars, - 
motion than is him in the tables: 
is abundantly rectified in his own tables. | 
doubted whether or no Saturn, like the other planets, 
revolves on his axis: it does not ap 
nomical-obſervations, that. he does ; 
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| 100 times leſs than it does 
0 6s, and both its light and heat wilt be diminiſhed in the 


to be ſometimes mono/pherical, fometi 


\ ſurrounds his middle like an arch, or like the 


SATURN, in chemiſtry, ſignifies -lead ;- in 


SATURN, in herald 


men. 
8 SATURNALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated 


conds, and 30 thirds; whence his diurnal motion muſt be 22 


4 


: the proportion of its diameter to that of the |: 


that he has found Saturn to have a 


from any aſtro- , 


8 *I 


perplexed the aſtronomers, who could 


meaning of ſuch irregularity: thus Heveli 


not divine 

us obſer 
b be. 
ape 
pes that author 
in attentive 
principal ones; viz. round, brachiated, and > tO three 
One thing Saturn has peculiar to himſelf ; viz. a ring which 


horizon of , 
ameter, there. 

Planet which it f. 
ough to be out of the 


rico-anſated, elliptico-anfated, and 


ET 7; 19 "+ 


obe, without touching him any-where the di 
re, is more than double that of the 
rounds; the former containing 45 di 
the latter only 20. When raiſed en 


ſhadow of Saturn, it reflects the light of 
ſtrongly. The thickneſs of the rity” Dr. x — 


takes up one-half of the ſpace between its 
vex ſurface, and the ſurface of the planet. 
This ring is found to be an opaque, ſolid, but ſmooth 
even body.— It was Galileo firſt diſcoverer, that the f 
Saturn was not round; but it was Huygens firſt fo 
its inequality was in form of a ring; the diſcovery of which 
he publiſhed in 1659, in his Sy/fema Saturniamm. It 
doubted _— or no the ring revolves round the hn 
its uſe and are ſtill a myſtery.— For its phænomen 
Sc. ſee n FITS 
_ 1 „4 round the ſun attended with $1» 
atellites, or ſecondary planets; the periods, diſtances | 
whereof, ſee under SATELLITES. ark. 
regard that metal i 


_— to lie immediately under the influence of thi 
planet. 


Outer Or con. 


„ denotes the black colour in de 
coats of arms of ſovereign princes; anſwering to da. 
mond in the coats of noblemen, and ſable in thoſe of gentle. 


Romans, in honour of the god Saturn. anda 
nning on the 164, 


The Saturnalia held three days; begi 
I8th, day of De. 


others ſay the 17th, and others 
cember, | 
During this ſolemnity the ſlaves were reputed maſters; they 
were allowed to ſay any thing; and, in fine, they wer 
ſerved at table by the maſters ſelves, —Every thing ra 
into debauchery and diſſoluteneſs, and nothing was heard or 
ſeen in the city of Rome, but the din, riot, and diſorder, d a 
ple wholly abandoned to joy and pleaſure. 

. Dacier obſerves, that the Caturnake -were not only cele 
brated in honour of Saturn, but alfo to keep up the remen- 
brance of the golden age, when all the world was on a 

It was a piece of religion not to begin any war, or execut 
any criminal, during this feaſt.  _ 
| "The Saturnalia were not only obſerved at Rome, but alſo i 
Greece; and were, in reality, much older than Rome it 
— Some aſcribe their inſtitution to the Pelaſgi, who were ca 
upon the iſland of Delos; others to Hercules, and othe 
to Janys.—Goropius Becanus makes Noah the author 0 
them, Orig. Ab. 4. That patriarch, he tells us, in f 
ark, inftituted a feaſt to be held in the tenth month, in me 
mory of this, that, in that month, the tops of the mountan 
began to appear above the water ; and this he makes thec 
in of the Saturnalia : but it is very probable the year the 
8 in autumn; and, of conſequence, December could nx 
be the tenth month. Veſfius goes ſtill higher, and » 
have it, that the Saturn, in honour of whom this fealt » 
inſtituted, was Adam. 
SATURNILLIANS. See the article Sa TURNINIANS. 
SATURNINE, or SaTURNtAN, a term applied to perſons 
dark, ſullen, melancholic complexions; as being !upp® 
under the predominancy'of 'Satutn, or at whoſe births d 
e PEER f 
SATURNINIANS, or SATURNILLIANS, a ſect of 1 
Gnoſtics; thus called frohr their chief Saturnillus, t d 
ninus; a diſciple of Menander, the famous Gnoſtic-. 
Saturnillus taught the ſame errots with his maſter, 1? 
See MENANDRIANS. * 55 
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SATYR *, SaTYyRus,' EATYPOE, in the heathen 0 zent 

a fabulous kind of ſemigod who, with the Fauns uu v be, bec 
N vans, preſided over groves and foreſts, under the wr Me} 
- of Frmc:- Manne c; 


fame proportion. e 22 5 
» The phaſes of Saturn are very various and extraordinary, and 


 - 


7 #318 - „ - 55 2 1 ed ING. 4, nn, 
® The word is uſually derived from /athe, 732 W dte 
de antient Greek, fignified the virile member; Tie chef 
 - being ſuppoſed much addifted to laſcivioulurb. | nl, ang 
The Satyrs were painted halF-meri and half-goas; kw, in F 
ores Br genre: 1. for horns on the hee dum, ö 
t brutal, with the tail and legs Jay ou 
2 with hair. I in thi 
The poets uſually not 
ng in his Diow/is, makes the 8o9rs be 69% WÞp 
onnus; in his Diony/iace the Safyrs tue d . me: al 
Ko | and a Doric nymph, called Tapi, Ming, 
| us the names of ſeveralʒ vis. Pæminius, Thy, | 
} ” ; - g 1 0.04 a 5 * 
f | | | 


a , _ | s, Phlegrzus, L con, Ee. Memnon, 
Oriſtas, the t) of * derives the ſatyrs 
Bacchus) and A aiad, called Nicæa. 


dies which gave riſe to a new ſpecies of poetry, called 
: See the article following. « 8 N * 
„Sar T AA, or SATIRA, in a literary ſenſe, ſignifies 
d of diſcourſe wherein any perſon is reprehended ; but 
particular! a poem, wherein mens follies and vices 
Wal ed, in order to their reformation. 
1. d in of the word has been the occaſion of a notable 
"= —— the critics. The common opinion, ſupported 
mon! Heinfius, and Voſſius, deduces it from the Greek 
e of ea ds by . e 
aum, to whoſe ancy and wantonneſs 
ol ions ſuppoſed 8 ſ — reſemblance.— On ou 
footing ſatyr is conſidered as a poem of a wanton and licen- 


n for cenſure, and ridicule. ——Caſaubon, on the 
22 by Spanheim and Dacier, derives the Ro- 
Jatyr not from the Greciari divinities called Satyrs, to 
danger allert it bears no relation, but from the Latin /a- 
ur, uſed for plenum, full, a thing to which nothing is want- 
: Thus it is, that ſatur color * denotes wool which has 
0 imbibed the colour, ſo that its dye cannot be "+ 
ther heightened : ſo /atur meſſis denoted a plentiful harveſt» ; 
and ſatur geſtus, a various one. From this ſatur came Satu- 
yo, Which was alſo written ſatira with an 7, as maxim for 
naxumys ; and optimus for optumus. But ſatura, it is to be 
obſerved, is an adjective, referring to a ſubſtantive under- 
food, which here is /anx ; ſatura lanx being the name of a 
baſon filled with all manner of fruits, which the Romans of- 
fered yearly to Ceres and Bacchus, as their firſt-fruits. Thus 
the grammarian Diomedes: Lanx referta warits multiſque 
grimitiis, ſacrir Cereris inferebatur, & a copia & ſaturitate 
16, ſatura yocabatur. Thence alſo the word ſatura was ap- 
pled to many other mixtures; particularly to a diſh conſiſt. 
ing of ſeveral ſorts of meats: Quoddam genus farcimints mul- 
tis rebus refertum ſaturam dicit Varro vocitari. And the 
ſame term was alſo tranſlated to works of genius: thus, /eges 


Feſtus : ſatura oft lex multis alis legibus conferta.—And the 
antient gloſſ. /atura Noaos TAAG Tepiex ov. Such, e. gr. 
b this, Yultiſne, jubetiſne cum Jugurtha bellum componatur, 


Ce. Hence, alſo, a thing was ſaid per ſaturam fieri, when 


$ a law confuſedly, and in the lump, with- 

— 2 —_ — alſo became the ti- 
le of + books, as of that of Peſcennius Feſtus; who 
wrote biftorias ſaturas, or per ſaturam. From the whole is 
inferred, that the ſatyrica pieces of the poets were ſo called, 
a being various and miſcellaneous compoſitions ; or, as 
Porphyrion expreſſes it, gaod multis & wariis rebus hoc car- 
ann refertum eff, —On this principle, it is urged, the word 
ſhould be written in Latin with an 2 or i, ſatura or ſatira; 
and in Engliſh only with an 1. They, who write it with a y, 
& it ſuppoſing with Scaliger, and others, that the ſylvan 
ſatyri gave name to this compoſition ; and that from /atyrus 
came ſatyra, which Caſgubon labours hard to diſprove, by 
hhewing, that from /atyrus could never be formed /atyra, 
but /atyrica, and by explaining the great difference between 
the Greek /atyric poems, and the Roman ſatire, —Scaliger, 
nevertheleſs, defends the antient etymon from the Greek 
ZeTvps;, which he makes to be the origin of the Latin ſatur, 
' ſatwra lanx, &c. which, according to him, were appellations 
ut aſed in the ſacrifices and ceremonies of Bacchus, where 
ſayrs were rehearſed : Non a ſatura vel lege wel * = 
if, ut fruſfra ac temere ſatagunt grammatici ; quin has a ſa- 
tris fo” puto: cum 2. . erodibent, & caniftellis 
Jomerum omni genere plenis, quibus nymphas allicerent ©.—In 
eltect, ! , according to this critic, may be natu- 
nlly enough deduced from the wantonnefſs of the /a7yr; : and 
what —2 it, is, chat Zaruętsus is rendered in antient 
pa by /udio; and ſaryrical, by ludicrous, ſportive, &c. 
$ Seneca's /atyy is called ludus ; and Horace and Perſius 

ule ladere for ſeribere- ſatyras' —V. Plin. Hift. Na. I. 30. 
© 10. Þ Sever, in Ana, v. 12. Manil. I. 5. v. 480. 
*Diomed. I. 3. 2 Scal. Poet. I. 1. c. 12. (V. Dan. Heinſ. 
&Satyr,Horatian.1. 2. Lugd. 1628. 12 v. Fab. 756% p. 2248. 


lay bears a near affinity to raille , ridicule, lampoon, li- 

, &c. and ſtands — to K The reaſon why 

Jahr generally pleaſe, and panegyrics tire the readers, ſeems 

ve, becauſe the former are commonly true, and the latter 

V. Journ. des Scay. T. 81. p. 294. 

de his two books of /atyr 
, 


s, indifferently either ſer- 
ner cn e two words, which, at firſt ſight, preſent 
t ideas, | 
The hif tyriſts, among the antients, are, Horace, Juve- 
a, nd Perfius ; among the n egnier, and Boi- 
, in Þ rench ; and Oldham, Rocheſter, Buck- 
Vw, Pope, Young, Ce. among the Engliſh. * + | i 
oy oupht to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and full of vari- 
0} this Juvenal and Horace excelled, though their /atr5 
ot to. be read without caution. —Among the qualifica- 
1 Quite in a /atyrift, one of the moſt tial is good- 
u U the ſentiments, which are beautiful in this way of 
d mult proceed from that quality in the author, It is 


made part of the dramatis perſonæ in the antient Greek | 


tious nature, which, like the Satyrs, turns things upſide down | 


- Jatwre denoted laws conſiſting of many heads or titles, as in |. 


&f fadur frriatur ? elephantos tradat, item omnes transfugas, | 


it was done haſtily and confuſedly : thus per ſaturam Jegem | 


SAT 


8 produces that diſdain of all baſeneſs, vice; and 
olly, which prompts the poet to expreſs himſelf with ſmart- 
nels againſt the errors of men, but without any bitterneſs to- 
wards their perſons. It is this quality which keeps the mind 
in equanimity, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably throw 
a man out of his character. When Virgil ſaid, he that did 
not hate Bavius might love Mzvius, he was in perfect good 
humour; and was not ſo much moved at their abſurdities, as 
paſſionately to call them ſots, or blockheads, in a direct in- 
vective; but laughed at them with a delicacy of ſcorn, with- 
out any mixture of anger.—The beſt good man with the 
worſt-natur'd muſe, was the character among us of a gentle- 
man as famous for his humanity, as his wit. In reality, the 
ordinary ſubjects for ſatyr are ſuch as incite the greateſt indig- 
nation of all in the beſt tempers; and conſequently men of 
ſuch a make are beſt qualified for ſpeaking of them : ſuch meri 
can behold vice and folly, when they injure perſons with 
whom vs are oP unacquainted, with the ſame 1 
with which others reſent the ills they feel themſelves.— In a 
the writings of Horace and Juvenal, there is not one ill- 
natured expreſſion; not one ſentence of ſeverity, which does 
not apparently 2 from the contrary diſpoſition.—/, 
Tatl. Ne 242. T. 4. p. 219. ſeqq: ; | 
Satyr may be divided, with regard to the meaſure, and kind of 
verſe, as well as the manner of the poem, and the character, 
into narrative, dramatic, mixed, &c. ; 
Narrative is a ſimple narration or recital of abuſes in the poet's 
own perſon. — Such is the firſt of Juvenal. l 

Dramatic is that wherein ſeveral perſons diſcourſe together; 
whether they be nameleſs, as in the firſt of Perſius; or have 
names, as of Caſius and Damaſippus. : , 
Mixt is a compound of both the former ; as that fine one of 
Horace, Ibam forte via ſacra. b 3 
Grave, and animated, which inveigh with warmth and 
earneſtneſs againſt corruption, and vice, in every ſhape.— 
As thoſe of Juvenal and Perfus. | 


Sportive, and lighter, which ſeem to play with mens follies, 


but in playing omit no opportunity of making them feel the 
laſh.—Such are thoſe of Horace, which are hence ſaid to be 
ſermoni propiora. 

The grave ſort brandiſhes a naked ſword ; the ſportive pre- 
ſents a thyrſus, like that of the antient ſatyrs ſurrounded with 
vine-leaves, with which it ſtabs unawares. The heat of the 
former ſometimes degenerates into fury and indignation ; and 
the calmneſs of the latter ſometimes ſinks to mere raillery. But 
between the two extremes are a great number of intermediate 
ſpecies and degrees. The former, eſpecially when dictated 
by paſſion, is much eaſieſt : nothing is more difficult than to 
make people of taſte laugh, even at the expence of others. 
The attaining of this mult be the fruit of genius and talents, 
rather than rules: perhaps it may be unneceſlary to explain 
either; ſince vanity, ſelf-love, and even malice, are maſters 
more than ſufficient tor a poet who wants not wit . and judg- 
ment. Thus Juvenal; Si natura negat, facit indignatio ver- 
ſum! and Boileau; La colere ſuffit, & vaut un Apollon. V. 
Mourg. Trait. de la poeſ. Franc. c. 4. Mem; de Trev. Nov. 
1723. p. 21 50. | 

In peruſing the writings of the two leaders of the two ſorts 
of /atyr laſt- mentioned, it _ not be unneceſſary to conſi- 
der, that they lived. in very different times: Horace was inti- 
mate with a prince of the greateſt goodneſs and humanity; 


and his court was formed after his example: therefore the 


faults, that falls upon, were little inconſiſtences in be- 
haviour, falſe pretences to politeneſs, or impertinent affecta- 


tions of what men were not fit for. Vices of a coarſer ſort 
could not come under his conſideration, becauſe they could not 
enter the palace of Auguſtus.— Juvenal, on the other hand, 
lived under Domitian, in whoſe reign every thing great and 
noble was baniſhed the *habitations of the men in power. 
Therefore, he attacks vice as it paſſes by in triumph, not as 
it breaks into converſation. The fall of empire, contempt of 
glory, and a general degeneracy of manners, are before his 
eyes in all his writings, —In the days of Auguſtus, to have 
talked like Juvenal had been madneſs, or in thoſe of Domi- 


tian, like Horace. Morality and virtue are every-where re- | 
came a man in a polite court, R 


commended in Horace, as 
from the beauty, propriety, and convenience of purſuing them : 


vice and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a ſtile which de- 


notes, he fears he ſhall not be heard unleſs he calls them in 
their own language, with a bare-faced mention of the villa- 


_ nies and obſcenities of his cotemporaries.— V. Tutl. T. 4. Ne 


242. p. 219. egg. WES "I 
The: Italians divide ſatyr into ſerious, as that in common 
uſe; and jocoſe,” giocoſa, which they alſo 'call berneſca, and 
we burleſque. A * — i | a Doe 
Their chief ſatyriſis, in the ſerious way, are, Dante (whom 
they mw? or call Principe Satirico), Arioſto, Aretine, Er- 


cole 1 bog i Alamanni, Jacobo Soldani, Lorenzo 
- «Azzolino, — : 1 


ofa, Lud. Adimari; and Benedetto 
Menzini *.-—Thoſe who have excelled in the joco/e kind are, 


' Franceſco Berni (the inventor of it), Mauro, © Firenzuola, 
Caſa, Coppetta 


archi Laſca, Caporali d, &. V. Bian- 
chin. della ſatira Italiana, P. I. p. 9. Giorn. de Letter & Ital. | 
T. 20. p. 306. b1d. ibid. P. II. p. 25. Giorn. p. hh x 
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yr is divi into „ which is levelled at common The antient Roman atyrs, then, were a fort f; 
— wherein — — intereſted : and perſonal, | where the — 027 actors were indir, ent fat, 


ints out and expoſes particular characters.— This | And thus they continued till the time of Livi mel 
an on mens —— on which their intereſt who firſt attempted to write plays in imitation of goo” 

| 22 — is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from defamation | This new entertainment, appearing more noble ang reell 

— ! drew crouds of ſpectators, which occaſioned the ſ Perſeg, 

To this laſt claſs moſt of thoſe which beat the title of —— for ſome time; but they were afterwach * 

Anti e as the Anti- Baillet of Menage, with which M. Baillet | and tacked to the ends of cometies, much like the cd 


was {© , that he compoſed a treatiſe expreſs e farces. They were annexed more peculiar] to es 
fotyrs which bear the title Anti ;, to ſhew' the immorality and | pieces; and, on this occaſion, they chan their 1 

unlawfulneſs of them, and their contrariety to the precepts | yrs for that of exodia, which they ever after retained ane ſ. 
of the goſpel. After Livius Andronicus, Ennius, having Obſerved the 

It is further objected to this kind of ſatyr, that a public dete- | neſs of the Romans for ſatyr, imagined that poems not, ©” 
Qtion, far from ucing the effect it is deſigned for, reforma- modated to the theatre, but retaining the gall, rail accom. 
tion, is apt to drive men to deſperation, and harden them in | pleafantry, of the theatrical ſatyr, would not fail of” and 
their, courſe. The excellent author of the treatiſe of the] Accordingly, he wrote diſcourſes under the title of . wan. 
Government of the Tongue, ſpeaking of uncharitable truths, | which he took the liberty of mixing ſeveral ſorts "7 i 


. : 4 . 8 : | of y ” 

a diſcovery of this kind ſerves not to reclaim, but only] together, as hexameters with iambic trimeters | 
— the offender, and precipitate him into farther de- tetrameters. In theſe pieces were found the — 3 2 f 
grees l. Modeſty, and fear of ſname, s one of thoſe natural | raillery, alluſions, fables, and even dialogue, in a word, eve" * 
reſtraints which the wiſdom of heaven has put on mankind : | thing that conſtituted the character and beauty of the © £ 
and he, who once ſtumbles, may yet, by a check of that] zyrs, except the dancing and muſic. Pacuvius "has ann 
bridle, recover himſelf again. But when, by a public dete-} who alſo writ ſatyrs in imitation of his uncle, or, accords aber. 
tion, he is fallen under that infamy he feared, he will be then to others, his grandfather Ennius. When Pacuvius wa 8 MCI 
apt to diſcard all cantion, and to think he owes himſelf the ut- his prime, Lucilius was born, who alſo compoſed fn. . 
moſt pleaſures of vice at the price of his reputation. — Nay,] ſomewhat of a new turn, endeavouring to imitate the ch — 
ps he advances farther, and ſets up for a reverſed fort of] racter of the antient Greek comedy, of which the " joy r 
e, by being eminently wicked: thus he, who before was | had but an imperfect image in their own /atyy,, This fu Th * 


but a clandeſtine diſciple, becomes a doctor of impiety.— | - to be what Horace meant, when he ſaid, Satyr. 1. li. f 
Doubtleſs it was this ſort of 2 that induced our wiſe : N 
legiflatars lately to repeal the law which put the brand of in- 


Duid? cum eft Lucilius auſus 


famy in the face of felons. —In effect, where crimes are enor- Primus in hunc operis co e carmuna morem, UUCIS: 
mous, the delinquent deſerves little pity ; yet the reporter may | - | | | rr 
— 8 « Tatl. Ne 74. T. 2. p. 154. ſeq. See alſo | He could not mean, that the Romans had no fan be mays 
Ne 76. p. 166. % 8 ucilius, ſince that poet was preceded by Ennius and Paci, 

Greek "v1 chr Wk makes a diſtinction between the ſa- hom he — Hin. deſign — — 7 wy __ 
tyrical poetry of the Greeks, and the ſatyr of the Romans, | Lucilius's manner and turn was new; that he had embelii The 
which he maintains was peculiar to themſelves ; in which allo | this poem, inſomuch that he might be looked upon a in fr | 

be ſeems to be juſtified by Quintilian®. =_ author. But, in fact, Lucilius only added to it a little nc The ſauc 
For a like reaſon Horkce calls ſatyr, Græcis intactum carmend, politeneſs and * without any other alteration, And th the ſmall 

a fort of poetry unknown to the Greeks. Spanheim, in his] like Ennius, he did not mix together ſeveral forts of vers; 0 the mi, 
fine preface to the Cæſars of the emperor Julian, has ſhewn| the ſame piece, yet he compoſed different poems, (ome Antiently 
five or ſix eſſential differences between thoſe two poems. Ihe] which were intirely hexameter, others iambic, and ode bet tick 
Greeks chiefly reprehended vice, Sc. in their drama $3 tho trochaic, as appears from his ments. p bound fr 

| they had alſo a ſort of narrative poems called filli, like the] The third kind of ſatyr was the Varronian or — E 
- Roman and our ſatyrs. Theſe fil; were cutting or far ga called from its author Varro, the moſt learned of the l VE Abbes 
tic poems, as may be eaſily ſeen by the fragments of Ti-] mans, and becauſe in this he imitated the manner of Meni VER DE 
mon s fil; with this difference, that the Greek ill; were us the Gadarenian, a cynic philoſopher when a ma 
| parodies from one end to the other, which cannot be ſaid of Chis. ſatyr was not only a miſcellany of different ſorts ofved md alleges 

the Roman ſatyr<. Or if we find ſometimes a parody in them, | but was alſo interlarded with proſe, and mixed up Gre tte, or tl 
it is what the poet did not deſign; and conſequently the pa. and Latin. Seneca's poem on the death of Claudius, Pet Mock. 
rody does not make the eſſence of ſatyr, as it does that of nius's latyricon, Lucian's dialogues, the golden abs of A dus order 
the fall, —aV. _ Inſt. Orat. I. 10. c. * bHor. Sat. 1.] eius, and the Czfars of the emperor Julian, are ſo may thts called. 

I. 2. v. 62. I. ub. de Satyrica Greer Poeſi, & Roma- |. tyrs in the Varronian taſte.* To the ſame head may alſo # the worl, 


nor. Sutyra, I. 2. Par. 1605.—4See Myſcov. Exerc. P rior. in | referred the Catholicon of Spain, the Moriæ Encomiun 


N b we” 
Haret.' Satyr. & 10. Langheinrich Diff. de mon. Sillograph.| Eraſmus, the Don Quixote of Cervantes b, the adverti vittins, 

Lipf. 1720. & 1721. l Introd. 4 Hiſt) Liter. P. I. c. 5. ments from: Parnaſſus of Bo&calini, the Tale of a Tub jon 

38. 7 — a * 5 BY Dr. S. &c,—* V. Dacier Diſcours ſur la Satire, in Mem. get 

iger, notwithſtanding all this, followed by ſome of the] Liter. de Þ Acad. R. des Injer. T. 3. p. 246. ſeqq. And im from G 

lateſt and belt critics, ſcruples not to derive the /atyrical poetry] the preface to bis verſion of Horace's Satyrs. b V. Ry q herſelf. tc 

of the Latins from that of the Greeks. According to thele|] Reflex. ſur Ia Poet. en Partic. $ 28. Oeuv. Dive]. I. le built the 

authors, ſatyr, in its — was a ſort 3 tra-] p. 205. egg. | | 4 Ibweden, | 

wherein goat-footed: ſatyrs were introduced to alleviate] SA TYRIC omething relating to, or that partakes d | te gong; 

A z and with their jeers, me 23 diverſify the nature of ſatyr. "7 8 to, | Ts | AY 

# ſolemnity of the tragic ſcene : much like the mimes in.come-|. We have ſatyrical poets; za teachers.” ws Soutd; f he Vis 

dy, and — in the Atellan ſports. | be ae ein 


| 17 ice iz .. | i  tyrical pit 
At firſt, it was only in the tragedies exhibited in the feaſts of het: 64 A cles N ng . 6 
Bacchus, that ſatyrs, the ſuppoſed companions and 2 off we find 4 25. god; e Homer, in bi 0 
 — that god, were introgueed: Out alterwards they made 2 Part| ſites, gtres the character of a /atyrical courier. TheDe 
in the lolemnities of . v . 1 s have. heen often charged with /atyrical prints and me 
ffirſt * N was wholly dramatie.— V. Scalig. Poet. l. 1.] Which have ſometimes coft them dear. 
C. II. & 12. | | 


. "a. | Satyrical poetry had its origin at Athens: though its perfect 

? SATYR—Dacier, after Caſaubon, traces the inſtitution | be pane uy why — — to father Mou Wder of the 

of the Roman ſatyr very minutely; and diſtinguiſhes three and Bianchini 2, it, was at firſt a ſort of trage' acted at Wine 60; th 

- ſpecies or ſtates of it: the firſt dramatic, the ſecond narrative, | fcaſts of Bacchus, wherein ſatyrs were introduced comrl En 

tze third that called the Sayers, ne "iter. | Wich heroes“. Eurette rather takes it 8 a _ bs JV 
- The antient Romans n without any ſceni . tacked to the ends of tragedies . One A made 

ftainments for almoſt four hundred years; till chance, and farcy e P ig for 


naments of it-was a wild, . groteſque, ſort of dance «Mo 
by ſatyrs, and called Sicinnis d. See DANCING — 
| ome years, ſupplied the | rait. de la Poeſ. Franc. c. 4. Mem. de Trev. Nov.! 
3 N place of theatrical performances. Theſe verſes were rude, 2149. b Bianchin. Della Satira Italiana, P. L p. 
. and without any meaſure, being extemporary, and the pro- Sion de Letter d Ital. T. 20. p. 203. Burt 3 
{2% Auctions of a favage people, who had no other inſtructors than | 2. fur I Danſe, in Mem. Acad. R. Inſeript. Tl 
_— the fumes of wine. Accordingly they were ſtuffed with groſs | d Huret. I. c. Averan. Pralact. ap. Bill. Cui I. 
. i riilleries, and accompanied with various geſticulations and] p. = | | | 
MW . - dances. An idea of them may be formed by conceiving a iT'he /atrical ſhews of the Greeks were thorough an 
| | .  knotof country-fellows, dancing in an hobbling manner, toll-| rades: the actors herein were diſguiſed varioully, ar 
| ing about their home-ſpun jokes,-and expoſing each other's | the habits of Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, Mznades, 4 
E 5 G Fa ings. Thus Horace, Eprft. 1. hb. 2, Th 44 | of Bacchus's.crew ; while others perſonated gan, 1 
3 = 141 Peſcennina | hunc inuenta lictntia morem . IK js monſters, and even beaſts; the whole making31) . 
=  «  ' Vorfibus alternis opprobria ruftica fudit. Co ayes | N and extrayagant than any thing on '** 


, 
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metriment in one of their feſtivals, gave riſe to the faturnine } 
and feſcennine verſes, which, for 


haps ſome of our late groteſque pantomime | 
fag, br, Abe only piece of the kind now extant is 
aue TLARY of Euripides *. —* V. Boind. fur les Maſg. & 
aki 4 Theatr. des Anc. in Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr. L. 5. 
'p.176, & 188, > V. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 2. c. 18. Y 2 
ae ain, See the article FounTAIN. 
AIAN 0 SATYRIUM, a root called by this name, 
3 of its fanſied promotion of luſt. ö 
Doſcorides diſtinguiſheth this from the orchis; but Mr. Dale 
operly makes it the ſame. It paſſes for a great cordial and 
L eſtorer 3 but its ſhape, reſembling the human teſticles, ſeems 
1 the chief foundation of the opinion of its virtues. 


out any fixed habitation, religion, law, or policy. 
„ The word is formed from the Italian /a/vagio, of ſalvaticus, 
ſelvaticus, or filvatieus ; which we find uſed in the barbarous 
Latin for Skve/tris, belonging to the woods. 


2 rt of America is peopled with ſapages : many, 
— — of the ſavages are anthropophagi. See Ax- 
THROPOPH AGT. | 

AVANT. . article Sc AVANT. — * 
white SAUCE. 1 &. HIT E. 
SIDE. | | Sce the articles | SAUSAGE. | 
eAUCISSE, SAUSAGE, in the military art, a long train of 
powder ſe wed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches 
in dameter; ſerving to ſet fire to mines or caiſſons. 
The length of the ſavciſſe is to extend from the chamber of 
the mine, to the place where the engineer ſtands to ſpring it. 
There-are uſually two. ſauc iſſes to every mine; that if the 
one ſhould fail, the other may take effect. 
MUUCISSON®, in fortification, a kind of fagot made of 


epaulements, | : 


* 


+ The word is French, and ſignifies literally, a big ſauſage. 


See SAUSAGE. 


The ſauciſſon differs from a faſcine, which is only matle of 
the ſmall branches; and byjits being bound at both ends, and 
in the middle. 


ket thick ; ſince, it is uſually 23 feet long, and 12 thick; 
bound ſtrongly together with three bands ſtrengthened with 
a | | 


VE Appearances. * See the article. APPEARANCE, 


when a man, having made default in court, comes, afterwards, 


« ofred ud :lleges good cauſe, why he did it; as unpriſonment at the 

up Gree bite, or the like. See DEFAULT. N 42h 

us, Pet WIOUR.—Orger of St. Saviour, is the name of a reli- | 

& of Ay yous order founded. by St, Bridget, abGut the year 1344. 

o many Ws called from an opinion, that Chriſt himſelf, the Saviour | 

may ao! the world, preſcribed the rules and conſtitutions thereof. 

DORA Hey ate alſo called, from their foundreſs, Brigetins, or 

« arten. b. engel SES 1 

fa Tub lber origin was thus; Wilpho, prince of Nericia, to whom 

in Men. get dad been married, being dead at Arras, in his re- 

99. And Wh from Galicia ; the widow thought of nothing but devote- | 
bY, Rat B herſelf. to a religious life; and accordingly, ſoon after, 

ver. I. 


K hult the monaſtery of Weſſern in the diocęſe of Lincopen 
Ioveden, where ſhe entered berſeltl. 
yg ve.copftitutions of this order, it is principally appointed 


= 
z South; / 


ide Virgin,— The monks ar only to afford them the ſpi- 
yrical phie Pat afillances they may tices, to adminiſter, them the ſa- 


— . b a * ** k 6 
under of nuns is fixed to ſixty in each monaſtery, and 


ereof , Paul makes che thirteenth. F our of them are to 
cons, to repreſent the four doctors of the church, and 
r coverte; the whole number making ſeventy two, the 


. 


der of the diſciples of our Saviour. 


| double 
Fre which then began to be built in Flanders, Sc. 
| Digs.” the article SALT. „ 
Nee | 3 % | 
Savors, SAPOR... See the article TasTE. 


T5 


Fin f rn por c or veal ſhred ſmall, Traſoged, and 


end comes immediately ſrom the French FRY which 
Wi the lame, formed of che Italian ſalciccia and that, 


e auff dien of, this Kind, is the, Bologna 
| yo molt fucce6 in fame cities in Italy, | particularly 
| 137, CAU. 5 2 | : 


' 4 fig: Re L 


eaVAGES?,, or SALVAGES, wild, barbarous people, with- 


thick branches of trees, or of the trunks of ſhrubs bound | 
wether : whoſe uſe is to cover the men, and to ſerve as 


1 they made the ſauciſſn 46 feet long, and 15 


VER DE FAULT, in law, ſignifies to excuſe a fault 1 25 5 


omen, who are to pay a particular honour and ſervice | 


u monks to thirteen, according to the number of apoſtles, | 


8 ſeyeral ſuccęeding popes. In r 


Bologna, Venice, &c. whence great quantities are exported 

to other places, 

It is made of raw pork, well beaten in a-mortar, with a 
uantity of garlick, pepper in the grain, and other ſpices: the 
talians are furniſhed with a great part of the ſkins or guts for 

their ſauſages from England: the quantities of that commo- 

dity, yearly exported, are greater than one would imagine, 
SAUSAGE, in war. See the article Sa ucissg. 
SAUT, in the manage. See the article SaLTs. 


SAW, SERRA, an inſtrument ſerving to divide into pieces, 


divers ſolid matters; as wood, ſtone, marble, ivory, &c. 

The /aw is one of the moſt uſeful machines, in the mecha- 
nic arts, ever invented: - the fable, which is perhaps founded 
on ſome ſurer tradition, attributes the invention thereof to 


riſing arts with ſeveral diſcoveries. —lt is added, he took the 
firſt hint from the ſpine or backbone of a flat fiſh, ſuch as 
the ſoal. The ſaw is made of ſteel, with teeth; but thoſe 
differently filed, and turned, according to the uſe it is de- 
ſigned for,—There are alſo a kind of ſaws without tceth, 
uſed in the ſawing of marbles, and other ſtones., 
The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel, ground bright and 
ſmooth ; thoſe of iron ate only hammer-hardened : hence, the 
firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found ſmoother, 
than the laſt, —They are known to be well hammered by the 
ſtiff bending of the blade; and well or evenly ground, by the 
bending into a bow. | | 
The edge, wherein the teeth are, is always thicker than the 
back, in regard the back is to follow the edge. The teeth 
are cut and ſharpened by a triangular file; firſt fixing the 
blade of the ſaw in a whetting-block. . 
When filed, the teeth are to be ſet, that is, to be turned 
aſkew, or out of the right line, to make the wider, kerf or 
fiſſure, that the back may follow the better. This is done 
by putting an inſtrument, called a ſaw-wrift,' between every 
other two teeth, and giving it a little wrench, which turns 
one of the teeth a little towards you, and the other a little 
from you. The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe cheap 
Ruff, than for hard and fine ; in regard the ranker the tooth 
is ſet, the more ſtuff is loſt in the kerf ; and if the ſtuff be 
| hard, the greater is the labour of ſawing it. 
The workmen, who make the Aoki: uſe of the ſaw, are, 
the ſawyers, carpenters, ſoiners, eboniſts, ſtone · cutters, 
carvers, ſculptors, &c. The lapidaries too have their ſaw, 
as well as the workers in moſaic ; but theſe bear little re- 
ſemblance to the common ſaws. | 
But of all mechanics, there are none have ſo, many ſaws- as 


the joiners, nor of ſo. many different kinds, The chief are 


as follow : Load Ln... TY 
Pit. ſau, a large two-handed ſaw, uſed to ſaw timber in pits, 


almoſt a quarter of an inch; but for finer ſtuff, it is ſet finer, 
id ſad, ieh is likewiſe two-handed, uſed to ſaw ſuch 
large pieces offiftuff as the hand: ſaw will not eaſily reach. 
Hand. ſaw, is8made for a ſingle man's uſe: of which there 
are various kinds; as the KY | 
Bow or frame-Jaw, furniſhed with cheeks : by the twiſted 
cord and tongue in the middle of. this aw, the upper ends 


' farther apart. 


bending. e en eee 

| a aw: this is very ſmall, and its teeth, uſually, not 
ſet; its uſe is to cut a round, or any other compaſs - kerf: 

hence, the edge is made broad, and the back thin, that it 
may have a compaſs to turn in. 


The ſurgeons likewiſe uſe a Saw, to cut off bones.—It is to 


„ 


Which might ſpoil the e knife 1; apd big branches, Ge. 
| Except on theſe occaſions,  Quintiney will haye us always uſe 


ber, Ee. into boards, &c,, 
| | There are wind-mills, and water-mills, which do the office - 


— 


2 


p98 performed by the hand. They chf 
rallel / 


| by means of one of the grand principles of motion,—A. very, 
; | fey hands are bete nepded, viz. only, to_puſh forward de 
pięces of timber, Which are laid on rollers, Or ſuſpended by 
Tol! in dorf #8 the aint Miyanret: c 1 hae my 
are frequently uſed abroad J, and were. late * begun to be in- 
troduced in England; but the r in conſideration 
Would ſpoil t d ruin. 
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Icarus; who, vying with his father Dædalus, enriched the 


At is ſet rank for coarſe ſtuff, ſo as make a kerf or fiſſure of 


are occaſionally drawn cloſe together, and the lower ſet the _ 
Tenon-ſaw : this, being very thin, has a back to keep it from | 


1 7992 f 7 0 rn Fg 
SAWING, the appheauon-gf the ſew, in the dividing of um. 


ol ſawing wood, with infinitely more 2 8 1697 and eaſe, 
| | | of ſevera] — 
aws, Which are, made to, riſe and fall perpendicularly,” 


„„ Theſe mills | 


© whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, is called 


— K „„ — 
n , % 
* 


M. Felibien mentions à kind of long ſaws, invented by one 
Miſſop, inſpectot of the marble quarries in the Pyreneans ; 
means whereof ſtones are ſawed even in the rock itſelf 
whence they are taken. He adds, that ſome of them were 
made twenty-three feet long ; but does not deſcribe either 
their form, or application: he only ſays, they are of iron, 
and without teeth. | 


 SAXIFRAGE *®, SaxIFRAGA alba, a medicinal plant, thus | 


called from its ſuppoſed virtue in diſſolving the ſtone in the 
bladder. —— 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ſaxum; ſtone, and 
Ds frango, I break. © | 
Its leaves are almoſt round, indented, ſucculent, and ſhining, 
like thoſe of ivy: in the middle of the leaves there riſe ſtalks, 
about a foot high, which, at their extremities, bear little 
white flowers, conſiſting of five leaves, diſpoſed in form, of 
2 roſe. Iti ſeed, which is very ſmall, is incloſed in the cap- 
ſula, which is a roundiſh pod. Its root divides itſelf into ſe- 
- veral fibres, at the bottom whereof are found little rediſh 
tubercles, like coriander-ſced. | | 
Theſe are the grains that are commonly called the ſeed of the 
ſarifrage, and are the part uſed in medicine. The beſt man- 
ner of adminiſtration is, to take them infuſed in włi:e- wine, 
or in a decoction in common water. 
Some uſe the decoction of the whole root: it is held a great 
diuretic ; though its lithontriptic virtue is but little ſeen in 
practice. It is certain, that the ſimple water thereof, fold in 
the ſhops, is good for nothing; the virtue of the plant, if 


it have any, conſiſting in ſomething too groſs to riſe over the | 


helm. : 

SAXON, or the Saxon Language. See ENGLISH. 

SAY, or Save, in commerce, a kind of ſerge; or a very 
light croſſed ſtuff, all wool z much uſed abroad for linings, 
and by the religious for ſhirts; and with us, by the quakers, 
for aprons, for which purpoſe it is uſually dy green 
There ate very conſiderable manufaQtures hereof at Sudbury, 

near Colcheſter ; alſo at Ypres, Houdſcot, &c. in Flanders, 
Sc. Thoſe made in England, are chiefly exported to Por- 
tugal, and Leghorn. 7 

SCABELLUM, in the antient architecture, a kind of pe- 
deſtal, uſually ſquare, ſometimes polygonous, very high and 

lender, commonly terminating in a kind of ſheath or ſcab- 


bard, or profiled in manner of a baluſter. Its uſe is to 


ſopport buſto's, or other relievo's, &c. 
SCABIES, in medicine. See the article Ir ch. 
SCABIOUS, Scan10sa, a, medicinal plant, very common in 


corn-fields, which has a great character among diſpenſatory- | 


writers, though it ſeems now to grow much out of uſe. 
It paſſes for a fine pectoral, and is ſaid to do great things in 
aſthma's and pleuriſies; and Etmuller gives it a great cha- 
 raQter in inward abſceſſes. It has a place alſo among alexi- 
pharmacs. But hardly any thing is in better eſteem for the 
-- itch, and other cutaneous foulne 
viz. from ſcabjer, itch ; and upon which account it is often 
met with in decoctions, and ſometimes in a ſyrup, among 


ſuch things as are called ſweeteners. See Supplement, article | 


* N 
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SCAFFOLD =, a ümber- work, raiſed in manner of an am- 


phitbestre, to place ſpectators upon for the commodious view- | 
SCALE, SCALA, in muſic, is a denomination given to t 


ing of ſome ſhew, or ceremony. 4 ö 

® Some derive the word from the German /chawbaus, which 

fignifies the ſame, com of /chawen, to look, view ; 

and baz, houſe. Guyet derives it from the Italian cata- 

Falco, which ſignifies the ſame thing. Du Cange, from E/ 

c chafaudimi;a word in the corrupt Latin, fignifying a tribunal, 

© or pulpit: he adds, that it might come originally from cara, 

2 a wooden machine uſed to carry earth to fill up ditches, and 

| carry over the ſoldiers to the attack; whence the Italians 

formed their-catafakce, the old. French their chafaut, the 

wonks their ſeafaldw, and finally the Engliſh their /cafold. 

SCAFFOLD. is alſo uſed for a little ſtage, or theatre, raiſed 

in ſome public place, to execute criminals upon, either by 
beheading, or breaking upon the wheel. © _ 

SCAFFOLD, or SCAFFOLDING, is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage 

al planks and boards ſuſtained by treſſels, or by pieces of 

wood fixed in the wall; whereon maſons, ſculptors, paint- 
ere, Cc. ſtand to work in high places, cielings, &c, 

„ in anatomy.—The cochlea, or inner cavity of the 

ear, is divided by a ſeptum into, two canals, called ſcale : 

; the other, having a communication with 


the ſcala f | 
See CoCHLgA, 


* 2 veſtibulum, is called the ſcala ve/tibuli. 
AR, TyYMPANUM, and VESTIBULUM. 


LES * 
1 


dern we call a fair-cafſe. See 8 AI- CAS. 
SAL Gemonie.. Ses the article GeMoniz. 


; SCALADO, or ScAT Ax, a furious aſſault made on the wall 


3 * |; % 


+ of rampart of a city, by means of ladders wherewith to | 


mount without carrying on works in form to ſecure the meh. 

Cities are now no longer taken by ſcalage, ſince the wall. 
Ei REELS 

SCALE, 4 mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting of one or mote 

lines drawn on wood, meta), or 'other matter, divided into 

- "equal or unequal parts, of great uſe in laying down diſtance: 


SCALA, in the antient architecture, denotes what in the mo- 
: TERS WS IW 


proportion, ot in meaſuring diſtances alteady laid down. 


Plain SCALE, or SCALE of equal parts, is made, by diy 


| leſs will repreſent one mile, or one chain, pale, 60 
z Of 


Proportional Sc Al. 16, called alſo logarithmetical, are the artif. 


| Compaſſes, or of ſliding - rules. They 


ScaLE, in geography and architecture, a line divided ins 


z whence it has its name; | | 
Front Scal E, in perſpective, is a right line in the drauy 


- 


ScalE is alſo'uſed for a ſeries of ſounds riſing or falling 


Origin and 'confiruftion of the "SCALE 0 muſic, —Eve") © 


LIES _— — 


tones; the leſs ſixth, into two greater tones, n. 
and two ſemi- tones; the fifth, into two greatef © 


Fling Sca lx, is a right line in the draught, tending tot 


$02 
There fre ſcales of ſeveral kinds, accommodated 4, 


veral uſes; the principal are, the plain ſcale. 
cale, Gunter's ſcale, and the n Nall . 


the fe. 
diagonal 


a hne, as AB (Tab. Surveying, fig. 37. ), into 

equal parts, e. gr. 5 or 10, and 2 fubdivig. IM, 
them, as @ b, into 10 leſs parts.— This done. 2 
larger diviſions repreſent 10 of any meaſure; ,, er 
10 chains, 10 poles, 10 feet, or 10 inches; 


_ 98 PL Ain, and Lins. | 

uſe. of this ſcale is very obvious. E. py. | 

a diſtance by it — 32 ae or 32 poles, EI 7 dom 
I take in my compaſſes the interval of three of the 
diviſions, which contain 30, and two of the ſmaller pe 
two odd ones: this diſtance, drawn on paper, will c tt 
32 by the ſcale. —Again, were I required to me 
ine by a given ſcale ;. taking the length of the line in m — 

paſſes, I apply one foot in one of the great diviſions * 
ſcale, ſo that the other may reach over among the = 
then the number of great and ſmall diviſions intercepted be 
tween'the points, give the number of miles, ae 
Aer further illuſtrated under the article Pror rn 
cale. | | 


cial numbers, or logarithms, 


placed on lines 
and. advantage of multiplying, } or the ah 


dividing, bc, by meang of 
are, in effeq 

made ſing tri or quadruple > 

o 


| funda 
Decimal Scals. eDecinar, ther o 
Gunter”s SCALE. GUNTER, and Lin | 
Plotting SCALE.  SSeethearticles & Plor rixo ſeak. 
Proportional SCALE, Pork TIL. 

SCALE. Repvcixs. 


equal parts, placed at the bottom of a map or draught, to 
ſerve as a common meaſure to all the parts of the building, 
" all the * and places of the map. 

n maps of large tracts, as kingdoms and provinces, Ct. the 
ſcale uſually conſiſts of ads area 4 — han 


nated @ ſcale of miles.” by 1, th 
In more particular maps, as thoſe of manors, &c. the ſu hare th 
is uſually of chains, ſubdivided into poles or links. ſand 28 
The ſcales uſed in draughts of buildings, uſually conlift prelies th 
modules, feet, inches, palms, fathoms, or the like. nter: o 

0 To find the diſtance between two towns, Cc. in a ma ons of le 
the interval is taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off in d os t 
| + feale ; and the number of. diviſions it includes, gives the d canouſly 


ſtance. —The ſame method ſerves to find the height of a flor 
or other part in a deſign. : | 


parallel to the horizontal line ; divided into equal paſts, 1 
preſenting feet, inches, c. 


int of view, and divided into unequal parts, repretents 
Es, inches, Wc. Of, : 


arrangement of the fix ſyllables invented by Guido Areti 
ut re mi fa ſol la; called alſo gammut. 

It bears the name * (4. 4. ladder) by reaſon it repteſe 
a kind of ladder, by means whereof the voice riſcs to 3cul 
or deſcends to grave; each of the ſix ſyllables being, 4 
were, one ſtep of the ladder. 


wards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch of tot 
the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practicable, 5 
intermediate degrees as make the ſucceſſion moſt 287 
and perfect, and in which we have all the 
tervals moſt commodiouſly divided. ks 
This ſcale is otherwiſe called an univerſal ſiſtem, 5 fel 
ing all the particular ſyſtems belonging ie mußt. 
SYSTEM. a ae 
cord, or harmonical interval, is reſolvable into 2 ccf 
ber of degtees or parts; the octave, for inſtance, 1m 
| ing tones, two leſs tones, and two ee 
1 


. on tone, and 
xth, into two r tones, one leſs tone, 2 jht 


leſs tone, and one ſemi tone; the fourth, into ard, | 


tone, one Jeſs tone, and one ſemi-tone 3 the 55 W 
into one greater tone, and one leſs tone; and e 
into ne greater tone, and one lefs tone. It u 
aft variety of other intervals or degrees, beſides fred, 
leſs tones, and fem tones; Into which the Ok, aw 


divided ; but theſe three are preferred to all 
oe in w- For the reaſon whereof, ft To 
Farthe, it is pot any order, of | progreffions ©; 
grees; chat will. produce melody: * numbers = nl 
of greater tones will make no muſic, becan is true 
of : is egual to any concord ; and tlie ſame 


SCA 


there is a neceſſity therefore, of mixing the 
abt make muſic; and the mixture muſt be duch, as 


that no d 


of the ſame kind ate ever plac'd next each 


2 ceable order of theſe degrees Mr. Malcolm 
A natal 1 Flowing diviſion of the ed of an octave ; 
pag (as all rhe leſſer concords are contained in the great- 
grey Ot of all the other ſimple concords are contain- 
7 Poder the ſeries are the degrees between each term, and 


Als the firſt ſeries, the progreſſion is by the leſs 


the bent f 
.in the latter by the greater third. 
third; 1 or. 3 . 4 gib 6 ot g 
: _—:. 7 $8 
[ey or great leſs ſemi- great leſs great ſemi- 


tone. tone. tone. tone. tone, tone. tone. 


fund. 


$33.8 3:.$..3 : - I : 1 
or great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs 
Wm fone, tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. 


ſy ſtem of octave containing all the original con 
1 compound concords being only the ſums of 
oe, and ſome leſs concord; it is evident, that if we would 
have the ſeries of degrees continued beyond octave, they are tc 
te continued in the ſame order through a ſecond as through 
the firſt octave, and ſo on through a third or fourth octave, 
iv; and ſuch a ſeries is what we call the ſcale 45 muſic. 
Of this, there are two different ſpecies ; according as the leſs 
or greater 3d, or the leſs or greater 6th, are taken in; for 
both can never ſtand together in relation to the ſame key or 
ſndamental, ſo as to make an harmonical ſcale. But if, ei- 
ther of theſe ways, we aſcend from a fundamental or given 
und, to an octave, the ſucceffion will be melodious ; though 
the two make two different ſpecies of melody. Indeed, every 
note is diſcord with regard to the next; but each of them is 
coc id to the fundamental, except the 2d, and 7th. : 
Ia continuing the ſeries, there are two ways of compounding 
the names of the ſimple interval with the octave: thus, 2 
pester or leſs tone or ſemi-tone above an octave, or two 


de fundamental, as gth, roth, &c. 

In the two ſcales above, 1 — — m__ the 2 = 
expreſſed by the proportionable ſections of a line, repreſent 
by 1, __ 17 fundamental of the ſeries. If we would 
hare the ſeries expreſſed in the whole numbers, they will 
and 2s follows ; in each whereof the greateſt number EX- 
peſſes the longeſt chord, and the other numbers the reſt in 
ner: ſo that if any number of chords be in theſe propor- 


. hons of length, will expreſs the true degrees and inter- 
in þ nl of 2 * — .= contained in an octave con- 


3. * 
. - 


| : 224 : 288 : 270 
peat "leſs | 


432 : 405 : 360 
Nan oak lefs. great leſs 


i- great 


e. tone, tone. tone. tone. tone. * tone. 
b: 192 : 180 : 162 : 144 : 135 : 120 : 108 
peat ſemi- Jeſs great ſemi- great leſs 
ne. tone. tone. . tone. tone. tone. 


Nis ſcals the antients called the diatonic ſcale, becauſe pro- 
texding by tones and ſemi-tones. * F 
The moderns call it, fimply, the ſcale, as being the 

we 00w in uſe ; and ſometimes, the natural. ſc 
B degrees, and their order, are the moſt agreeable and con- 
"nous, and are preferable, by the conſent both of ſenſe 
ud reaſon, 10 all other diviſions ever inſtituted, —Thoſe 
wen, are the chromatic and enharmonic ſcales, which, with 


45 t 1 made the three ſcales, or genera of melody of the 
{ . Us, | : | f | . 
1. % of the SCALE of Muſic is, to ſhew how a voice 
rmonicd wy tile and fall leſs than any harmonical interval, and 


7 move from the one extreme of any interval to the 
in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of ſounds, —Tbe ſcale, 
thre, is a ſyſtem, exhibiting the whole principles of 
Mic; which are either harmonical intervals (commonly 
cords), or concinnous intervals: the ſt are the 
(principles, the others are ſubſervient to them, to make 

ler variety. 1 | ; 
bath. in the ſcale, we have all the concords, with 
( nnous degrees, ſo placed, as to make the moſt 
* vcrefhon of ſounds from any given fundamental or 
* mech is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 1. It is not to 
Pooled, that the voice is never to move and down by 
kay more immediate diſtances than thoſe of the con- 
den Ggrees ; for though that be the moſt uſual move- 
Jet to move b 
* dot excluded, but. is even abſolutely neceſſary. In 
ab. de degrees were only inyented for variety- fake, and 
* 75 not always move up and down by harmonic 
ber , ugh thoſe are the moſt 
ka, * det agrecablenefs from 


lat, belides the harmonical and coneinnous intervals, 


ſubſerviency to 


dave, Ec. or to call them by the number of degrees from | 


canoully divided in the two different ſpecies above-men- | 


„ becaule| 


harmonical diſtances, as concords, at 


Lackey x the others | 


 SCALENUS Secundus atifes from the fe proceſſes, as like- 


The beſt of it is, we have a remedy on eaſiet terms: 


SCA 


rectly applied in practice; there are other dicord relations, 
which happen unavoidably in muſic, in a kind of acciden- 
tal and indire manner: for, in the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral 
notes of the ſcale, there are to be conſidered not only the 
relations of thoſe that ſucceed others immediately ; but alſo 
of thoſe betwixt which other notes intervene. Now the 
immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted ſo, as to produce 
good melody; and yet among the diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſcords, that would not be allowed in immediate 
ſucceſſion, much leſs in conſonance. Thus in the firſt ſeries, 
or ſcale above delivered, though the progreſſion be melodious, 
as the terms refer to one common fundamental ; yet -are 
there ſeveral diſcords among the mutual relations of the terms 
e. gr. from 4th to ch is 32: 45; and from the greater 2d 
to the greater 6th is 27: 40; and from the greater ad to 
4th is 27: 32; which are all diſcords : and the ſame will 
happen in the ſecond ſeries. 

From what we have obſerved here, and undet the article 
Key, it appears, that the ſcale ſuppoſes no determinate pitch 
of tune; but that being aſſigned to any key, it marks out 
the tune of all the teſt, with relation to it: it alſo ſhews 
what notes can be naturally joined to any key, and thereby 
teaches the juſt and natural limitations of melody: and hen 
the ſong is carried through ſeveral keys, yet it is ſtill the 


If a ſeries of ſounds be fixed to the relations of the ſcale, it 
will be found exceedingly defective; but this imperfection 
is not any defect in the ſcale, but follows accidentally from 
its being confined to this condition, which is foreign to the 
nature and office of the ſcale of muſic, 

This is the caſe in muſical inſtruments; and in this conſiſts 
their great deficieney.— For, ſuppoſe a ſeries of ſound, as 
thoſe of an organ or harpſichord, fixed in the order of this 


dent, 10, That we can proceed from any note, only by one 
particular order of degrees: fince from every note of the 
ſeale to its octave, is contained a different order of the tones 
and ſemi tones. Hence, 20, We cannot find any interval 
required from any note upwards or downwards, © ſince the 
intervals from uy note to evety other, are alſo limited. 
And hence, 3®, A ſong may be ſo contrived, that, beginning 
at a particular note of the inſtrument, all the intervals, or 
other notes, ſhall be found exaQly on the inſtrument, or in 


+ begun in any other note, it would not proceed. 
In effect, it is demonſtrable, that there can be no ſuch thing 
28 a perfect ſcale fixed on inſtruments, i. &. no ſuch ſcale, as, 


harmonical or concinnous interval required. 
The only remedy for this defect of inſtruments whoſe notes 
are fixed, muſt be by (inſerting other notes and degrees be- 
twixt thoſe of the diatonic ſeries. — Hence ſome authors ſpeak 
of dividing the octave into 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 31, and 
other number of degrees ; but it is eaſy to conceive, how 
hard it muſt be to perform on ſuch an inſtrument. fo 
a 
ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is, thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave, renders our inſtru- 
ments ſo perfect, that we have little reaſon to complain. 
This, then, is the prefent ſcale for inſtruments; viz. between 
the extremes of every tone of the natural ſcale is put a note, 
which divides it into two unequal parts, called ſemi-tones 3 
whence the whole may be called the ſemitonic ſcale ; as con- 
taining twelve ſemi-tones, betwixt thirteen notes, within 
the compaſs of an octave. , 
And to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe inſerted 
notes take either the name of the natural. note next below, 
with the mark & called a arp ; or the name of the, natural 
note next above, with this mark hh called a flat. 


For the Sc AlL of ſemi- tones,  SEMITONIC Scale. 
For Guide's SCALE, commonly | 
called the gammut, | ce ] GAMnur, 
For the SCALE of the antients, | 
commonly called the dia- Fr 275 
| | DiaGtaM. 


am, - 
SCALENE *, SCALENUM, in geo; 
metry, a triangle, whoſe fides and angles are all unequal. 
hb The word is formed from the Greek oxaan; which figni- 


or SCALENOUs triangle, 


fes oblique, unequal, Se. | | 
A cylinder or cone, whoſe axis is inclined to its baſe, is alſo 
faid to be ſcalenous. ' | | 
SCALENUS, or Scattxvm, in anatomy, a name given 
to three pair of muſcles, from theit form; all of them ſerv- 
ing to draw the ribs upwards, in conjunction with the ſerra- 
5. Hg. 1. 1. 16. b l 
ScaLEnus Primus ſprings, fleſhy, from the tranſvetſe pro- 
ceſſes of the fecond, third, and fourth, vertebræ of the neck; 
where deſcending laterally, it is inſerted into the firſt tid, 
which it helps to draw upwards. ' N 


wiſe from thoſe of the fifth vertebra of the neck ; and is in · 
ſerted into the ſecond rib, and ſometimes into the third. 


Pur the immediate principles of muſic, and are di- 


i 
ſ 
0 


| SCALBNUS Tirtius afiſes from the ſame proceſſes with the 


ſame natural ſcale, only applied to different fundamentals. — 


ſeale ; and the loweſt taken at any pitch of tune; it is evi- 


the fixed ſeries ; yet, were the ſong, though perfectly diatonic, 


from any note upwards or downwards, ſhall contain any 


a... I 


SCA 


former, and from thoſe of the ſixth vertebra of the neck ; 


and is inſerted into the firſt rib. 
SCALLOP Y. See the article TYLEs. 


ſ f knife chiefly | 


SCALPEL, ScALPELLUM, in ſurgery, a kind © 


uſed in diſſections; but which may be occaſionally uſed in 
mputations, and to cut off the 

"fleſh and membranes that are between the two bones of an 
| eg, before the bones be ſawed off. | 


many other operations, as in amputatio 


arm or leg, 4 Op 
| «hot: are two kinds of ſcaſpels : the firſt cuts on both ſides, 
© and is fixed in an ebony: or ivory handle, which, being very 
flat and thin at the extremity, 4 

and fibrous parts in anatomical preparations. 


The other has a back, that is, it only cuts on one fide : this 


is crooked, and is very commodious for ſtripping the fleſh off 


* 


the bones in embalming, making ſkeletons, Cc. ＋ 
Scultetus, in his Arſenal, deſcribes. ſeveral otber kinds of 
calpelt; as, a deceitful ſcalpel, thus called, becauſe it de- 
ceives the patient by hiding its blade. It was much uſed by 
the antients, in opening and dilating of ſinus's ; but as it is 
apt to deceive. the ſurgeon himſelf, and is, beſides, very flow, 
it is beiter uſing a common one.—A ſcalpel ſharp on both 
* ſides; for ſetons—A little crooked ſcalpel, for ſeparating the 
coherence of the eyelids.— A ſharp, double-cutting 


calpel, | 
with a bone handle, for the cutting off an aa t . 


like ſcolopomachærions, &c. 
tion itſelf is a kind of ſcalpel, 
SCALPER, SCALPRUM, or 
inſttrument wherewith to raſp and ſcrape foul, carious 
pd | oo | - 
SCALPTOR Ah, in anatomy. See LArissiuus Dorfi. 
SCAMILLI Inpares, in the antient architecture, a term much 
contended about among the crities; though, in effect, it 
ify no more than certain zocco's or blocks, ſerving to 
raiſe the reſt of the members of an order, column, ftatue, or 
the like, and to prevent their being loſt to the eye, which 
may chance to be placed below the Jevel ; or below the pro- 
jecture of ſome of the ornaments thereof. "REDD 
ſe ſcamilli are well enough repreſented by the pedeſtals 
- of ſtatues. See PEDESTAL. 9 
SCAMMONY,' Scammoniun, in pharmacy, an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice, of the root of a plant of the ſame name, grow- 
. — * the Levant, particularly about Aleppo and St. John 
de Acre. wt, | | 16,87: Ike 
| *» This juice flows from an inciſion made in the root; and is 
*- afterwards thickened not by the ſun, as it was long pretended, 
but in reality by the fire. The plant is much like an ivy, its 


And even the ſcolopomachæ- 


leaves in form of hearts, its flowers White; and it creeps on || 


rves to part the membranous! 


SCALPING- Iron, a ſurgeon's 


— 3 r n _ 
. 


narily lived forty days in this condition. 


breech violently three ti | 
r "OOO Ee fame, they was quit 
It was called the fone of ſcandal, becauſe th. 
the ceſſionary became de, and i ward 
evidence. ing any 
Julius Cæſar introduced this form of ſurrender aft 
ging that article of the laws of the twelye 8 abrg. 
allowed the creditors to cut their inſolvent "Way Which 
ces, and take each his member; or at les in pie. 
of hind, 7 2 0 mate [aye 
denotes a ſca 


SCANDALUM Magnatum, in law, 
wrong done to any high perſonage of the land 
Pprelates, judges, or other great officers, by falſe | as 
ous news or tales, whereby any debate or diſcord 
them aud the commons, or any ſcandal to thei 


Tis dener has allo gi a 

is offence has alſo given name to a wri 

ver damages . in kante tore, 

SCANNING *, ScAxsio, in poetry, the meaſy;; 
verſe, to ſee what number of feet and ſyllables it + #2 
and whether or no the quantities, that is, th My 

ſyhables, be duly obſerved. | 


peer; 
flander. 


the long and fhor 
The word is formed from the Latin, /candere, to cinb 
The term is chiefly uſed with regard to Greek and Lat 


verſes ; the quantities nat being well ſettled and 5 
the verſes of the modern languages. obſerved i 


exameters are ſcanned one Way, 
phics another. N Þ;{ 
SCANTLING “, a meaſure, ſize, or ſtandard, whereby 
dimenſions, &c. of things are to be determined. 
The word is formed from the French, «/chantilien, 2 pare, 


0 =” 7. £3 25 — __ e 


or ſpecimen. 0 
SCAPHISM*, ScArhis uus, in antiquity, a kind of tor 
ture or puniſhment formerly in uſe among the Perſians, [| 

conſiſted in locking the criminal cloſe up within the tru 
of a tree bored to the dimenſions of his body, only with fi 
holes for his bead, arms, and lege, to come through. In thi 
ſtate he was expoſed to the ſun, and the parts thus appex 
ing were anointed with honey and milk, to invite the way 
r | 
The word is Greek, a ; formed of c, diovng 
of CAATT I dig, hollow. a 
Io increaſe the torment, they forced the criminal alſo toe: 
abundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in the wood 
rotted his body. Some authors obſerve, that perſons on 


FEN 


S 
— 


The invention is atrribei ta Farimntze queen ef Peifa, » 


Lr 


the ground, or climbs on other trees, walls, &. | | 
The good and genuine lane of Aleppo ſhould be grey, | Tate il h rd ondered_ i. be profit ante 
_ fender, irruble; öĩð»ʒ4 melee 
2 Nan e and that of the Eaſſ-Ii „ - | SCAPHOIDES®, ZKASOFIAHE,”in anatomy, a bone of pho 
Fog Koko ria b. Wr foot; called alſo naviculare. See NAvICULARE. A. 
leis valued; e firſt as being more heavy, hard, and black; ej *. Thd word is formed of the Greek 0 a boat, b pa 
\ the litter, chough Fight, friable, e. is. in ral only a | 7 © * FO 11%, T helle (betauſe boats were original 2 
* compoſition of tommon 'roſin with ſome other, violent pur- | drunt of trees hollowed, as are fill the canoes of fon oy 
ives. 3 aſſerts, that both theſe kinds are rather _ ſavages), and uf &., 5 3 ea 
2. n ETD Don : ONT fg | cha 
The true ſcammony is one of the ſureſt purgatives we have; SCARY 2 3, — 3 2 or — 1 5,4 eaſe 
but, at "the ſame time, one of the moſt violent: hence, it | . 2925 pe jar rns ber 
© is ſeldom. uſed, without correcting, it by ſome preparation With ſide of — upper and 44 of the thorax.—J. Tab. 5 der z 
* ſulphur, quinces, or the like. 1 oſt | (Offeol,) fg. 7. u. rl 


6. 1. 
> 2 | 

: ts * irtue than the | The ſubſtance of the ſcapula is thin, but ſolid and firm; 
her GG nf ſyrup 7 oy: fo |  ontlide is ſomewhat T its inſide concave z its uff 
en, ge is: called ce ſuperior, and its lower, coffa mferur; 
© broad" end is called its 5%, which, with the two eig 

make the upper and lower-angles. „e 
The ſapulæ have each tlitęe proceſſes, of which the fir 
all along the middle of their outſide, and is called their ſþ 


From Auge 
ſtammony itſelf. | 
" found a very good gentle purgative.. POM: fe. 
The ſcammom now. in uſe, muſt be very different Fei that 
of the antjents at leaſt in the preparation; by reaſon 
-wntients, gave it in much greater doſes: hence, Fallopius 
- conjeQtures the modern ſcammeny.. to be adulterated | with 
| , in : Y. OTE CITE LN 


„ SA 


* 


Juice of richymal, © © - e eee 
Some give the” name of Amefican ny to mecho- | Which receives the extremity of the clavicula, 1s caves 4 8000 
4 pra; 0 Fin AE Y ＋ why " fun erbe, mium.—The ſecond proceſs is a little lower than the acrol T; afte 

: um; it is ſhort and ſharp, like a crow's bill, therefore c | out tl 


. SCANDAL * SKANAAAON in the Scripture-l P 25 ; | | hae > ogy 
| Mo | 4. th pture , 0 '  coracoidis; theſe two ptbceſſes are tied to one another by 
Nee hand | which ſetves to keep the head of the bu 


fin. IS | | ſtirong ligament, TVes te ＋ 
| 4 ; 8, $:t5 » vari | rus inthe hravi ird pi which is called « Worm 
'® The word is formed by the Greek, 96av/e20z or the Latin, || , 125 inthe cavity of the ghird proceſs,” which 8 ov. | 
MAE OLSLS eren zutaten, This proceſs is the extremity of the ſcapula, which is opp Wing; 
candalum, Which, according to Pa 18s, Was Origimnany uſed to ies paßte 1 has £ rnd Rida, Engl about its bf * 


fa Tater, aliguer) With a cartilage; which tecelver tlie head of the hune 
| The uſe of the ſcapula is to receive the extremities of 
clavitulz and humerus, for the eaſier motion of 
e and to give riſe to the muſcles which-move the um. L 
rat 2 5 to SCAPULAR, ScapuL axis, ne ge 
. TEE | 1 - two ties, and as many veins, or the 1 
ch an aRife Jrangel makes on the perſon | 75 geg 0L Aw interna C. teferma, of inet 2 
pulur arteries, ariſe out of the ſubclavian, and are ſp 


*#+ +43 


for a ſudden, extempora 
* Sen WK ANE 2. | 25 
In which ſenſe, the word is uſed; promiſcuoully. 
and /# bling block. "TEES. N 15 
Feanda 
Active ſcandat is 
| the impreffion W 
3 induced to fin, 


7 * k . 


is either ative or 


1 


288 ” Kits 3 £1 420m MO 69114 N bo * 

ANA, in the populat language, is ſome action, or opi- 

nion, contrary to good manners, or to the general ſenſe of a 
; . 6 - . : . + \s * 


On 


23 at 


mn ST. 


FP ple, #4. 0.012 ieren yt gun tt); | 

SCANDAL alſo denotes a diſadvant eous rumour, or report; 

een 1 : 
of Mw ation whereby any one 100 d in public, 
Stone of SCANDAL, Lapis Scandall, or Vitupern, a ſtone raiſed | — tbr ts, 

. 4 g 8 4 14 Fyy id 4 11 1 ; : | ; | Ne 1 
a the great portal of N whereon was, en- badge of peculiar veneration for the Virgin. 

he 


% 


ee . , : 9 1 f ” W 2 Y 2 i | ' . An. "ſeg 
- graveri the figure of a lion ; upon which, bankrupts or ceſho- | . . . 2 — — me 1 _ 
"aries being ſeared bare-breeched, cxjed. with a, loud. yoige, | . fee he fume 3 and: that from. de ee 
u beat 1 ſurrender my eftefts ; when, ade thi 1 2 "6 , . 2th 
nete e „r ie 8 

3 25 : | p , # i» Wu. - ; / ; | % - 


3 * 


9 1 . 
*- #54 4 Pp ig ts was A ws 


4 


| 54% i ; 
ain 


Fx 2 ; 
* 


SCA 


ſapaler conſiſts of two narrow breadths, or flips, of 

ine the and the breaſts, and hanging down 
* * religious, and to the knees of the 
9 


rs, Cc. ; 
by common opinion concerning the introduction of the 
lar is, that it was firſt given by the Virgin herſelf, in 
falt on ſhe made to F. Stock, principal of the Carme- 
nene thirteenth century. Which account of its origin 
or ry or at leaſt ſuppoſed, in ſeveral bulls of the popes. 
Launoy, however, maintains, in an expreſs trea- 


to wear the ſeapulary till ſeveral years after it is pretended 
. irgi gave it to father Stock. — 


Nees of iy brothers, who profeſs a particular devotion to 


the Virgin; and who, in honour of her, wear a little ſcapu- 


5 bey are obliged to certain prayers, and to ob- 


certain rules, in their manner of life. 
bbs, in architecture, the fuſt, or ſhaft, of a column. See 
ut in botany denotes the ftrait ſtalk, or ſtem, of a plant, 
upright, like a pillar, or column. x 
CAR. * the article EsCHAR. 
CARIFICATION *, SCARIFICATIO, in ſurgery, an opera- 
ton whereby ſeveral inciſions are made in the ſkin, with a 
lncet, or other inſtrument proper for that purpoſe. 
» Galmafins will have us write /carifacio, not ſcarificatio; in 
regard the word is derived from the Greek © «2p:2@-, See 
his notes on Solinus, . 519. where he thus corrects the read- 
ing of Plin. AG. XVII. F. Hardouin lets the old reading 
ſearificatio ſtand, though he owns the MSS. have it /caripha- 
tie: but adds, that Theod. Priſcian writes /carificatis. 


Lrifcation is chiefly practiſed after cupping. | 

12 «1x and evacuating. Ai. Bs 
EARIFICATOR, a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed in ſcarifica- 
1 


The ſcarificator is made in form of a box, wherein are fitted 
16 12, of 15 lancets, all perfectly in the ſame plane; which 
keng, 48 it were, cocked, by means of a ſpring, are all diſ- 
angel at the ſame time, by pulling a kind of trigger, and 
dimen equally within the fin. Till of late, they uſed little 
ſar cutting wheels, inſtead of theſe lancets. "x Hu 
The & of the 42 is 13 the blood, and 2 
humours, {| under the ſki making a great num 

1 7e outlets, nt” which, 4. x thus all 
at once, gives much leſs pain than when ſtruck ſuc- 


Ur“, in dying, one of the ſeven kinds of good reds. 
* up, CoLOUR, and DYING. 
Menge derives the word from the barbarous Latin ſcarleta, 
or ſcarletum; which he deduces farther fromſ the German 
Ferlach, or the Flemiſh /aar/aken : whence the Engliſh have 
formed ſcarlet, the Italians ſcarlato, and the French their 
tfearlate——Others derive it from the Celtic ſexarlera. Dale- 
campius will have it called ſcar/atum, by corruption, for 
cuſcukatum, a barbarous / word introduced into Spain; others 
ſich it from the Arabic yaqwerlate. | 
There are two kinds of ſearlets 53 the one given with kermes, 
Kſurlt-grain; the other with arp a * 
Fron Aix is a dyer's drug, ufed for giving a ſcar 
ur; and commonly taken for the fruit of a plant. 

* imaginary fruit, called by the Arabs termes, is found 
itind of ilex, growing in great plenty in the uncultivated 
a of Provence, Spain, and P That 
Languedoc paſſes for che beſt, being big, and of a very 
Ptred; that of Spain is the worſt, being very ſmall, and 
ilackiſh red: it is to be gathered when ripe, and is 
od while: new, that is, within the compals of the 
©; after which time a kind of inſect is found in it, that 
ho Oe heart thereof, - BJ} 


LETT - 


ai, the Arabic term lermes, which ſignifies 
ann he obſerves, agrees perfectly with the nature of 
0s Wen is of the animal kind, and not the grain 
a. tree, as is' generally ſuppoſed 
ty Sir ile + aculoeats ce Baden. on the _—_ 
whereof appear, iff the ſpring-time, a ki 
ik veficule, at firſt no bigger MS of millet, 
ned by the punure of an:inſeR, which depoſits its 
em. —In proportion as theſe grow, they become 
abe d k kind of aſh- coloured 
wh, derneath: and when arrived at maturity, which 
ws (iter thern know very well, they are taken from 
wi, or tkin, of theſe galls, i 
Pia fine menabranous pellicle all around, except 
4k where it grows: to the tree: there is à ſecond 
ag, 5 Which is full of a duſt partly red, and 


138. Crans, . r | & 


{SCAVENGERS*, two officers choſen 


unier has made ſome particular diſcoveries on the ſub- | 


, The ſhrub it is | 


down, which . hides. the 


very] light and brittle, 


= 


8 CE 


preſſed from them ; and they are waſhed in vinegar, to de- 
ro 


the little inſects within- ſide; which, without ſuch pre 


caution, would grow, feed on the duſt, and, at laſt, be 
hatched, and leave only empty ſhells. 


The ſcarlet-grain is alſo. of conſiderable uſe in medicine, 


where it is better known under its Arabic name of #ermes. 
See Supplement, article KERMES. 
SCARLETINA Febris, ScartLET-Fever, the ſame as purple 
er. See PURPLE, and Fever. 
ARP, in fortification, the interior lope of the ditch of a 


place; that is, the ſlope of that fide of a ditch which is next 


to the place, and faces the campaign. See'D1TCH. 
The rap commences from the liziere, or foot of the * 
part. e ſcarp is oppoſite to the counter which is the 
other ſide an ow 

SCARP is allo a term in heraldry, probably derived from the 
French eſcharpe, ſignifying the ſcarf which military com- 
manders. wear for ornament. . | 
It is borne ſomething like a battoon ſiniſter ; but is broader, 


— 


battoon is cut off at each end. He beareth argent, a ſcarp 
azure: V. Tab. Herald. fig. 44. 

SCAVAGE, Scutvace,  SCHEWAGE, or SHEWAGE, in 
our antient cuſtoms, a kind of toll, or cuſtom, exacted 


by ＋ ſheriffs, &c. of merchant-ſtrangers, for wares - 
or offered to ſale, within their liberties. This 


ſhewed, 
cuſtom is prohibited by ſtat. 19. Hen. VII. c. 7. though 
the city of 23 ſill — he benefit of it. - _ 
SCAVANT, SAvaANT;, a term purely French, ſignifying 
learned: it is little uſed in our language, except in the 
phraſe journal de ſgavans, denoting a journal of the works 
of the learned, publiſhed monthly at Paris; being the firſt 
work of that kind, and that from which all the reſt have had 
their riſe. | 
Menage derives the word from the Latin ſapere, to be wiſe ; 
and, on that footing, he will have it written avant ; other, 
from /cire, to know, and, ſor that reaſon, write it avant. 
—— The latter etymology and orthography are followed by 
the academy ; gh of the antient MSS. have it /awant, 


avoir; &e. | | 

yearly in each pariſh 

in London, and the ſuburbs; whoſe buſineſs it is to hire 

perſons called raters, with carts, to cleanſe the ſtreets, and 
carry away the dirt and filth thereof. 


ſehaven, to ſcrape, or ſhave away. 
The ſcavengers are much the ſame with what were antiently 


called ffreet-wards.—The Germans call them dreckſimons, | 


from one Simon, a famed ſcavenger of Marpurg. 
SCELOTYRBE *, GH Or ut, weakneſs and pains in 
the legs, generally attending ſcorbutic habits. 


or uproar. | . . 
Scelotyrbe is alſo uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf; and ſometimes 
applied to medicines contrived againſt ſuch diſorders. See 


. SCORBUTUS. ; | 
SCENE“, Scena, in its primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, or 


place, where dramatic pieces, and other public ſhews, were 


_ repreſented. 


e The word is originally Greek, ohn, ſignifying a tent, 


hut, booth, or the like, where dramatic pieces were an- 
tiently performed. . | 


ſenſe, was a ſeries of trees diſpoſed againſt 
to form a continued arch and ſhade, , to defend thoſe 


underneath it from the injuries of the weather: for in ſuch 


places it was, that, in antient times, before theatres were 
\ built, they acted their plays. Thus alſo Caffiodorus derives 

the word ſcene, from the cloſe ſhade of the grove, where, in 

the ſpring-time, the antient ſhepherds uſed to ſing and play. 
SCENE was afterwards more particularly uſed for the decora- 
tions of a ſtage, or theatre. er 
Tube antients, we are informed by Vitruvius, had three forts 


common uſe was a ſpacious. front, or range, of buildi 


adorned with columns and ſtatues; in which were three large 


openings,. through which other buildings appeared in per- 
fedtive 3 viz. a palace, for tragedies ; touls and ſtreets for 
comedies ; and foreſts, for paſtorals. It 5 
_, Theſe decorations were either verſatile, i. e. they turned on 
. pivots, as deſcribed by Vitruvius ; or dudile, i. e. ſlided along 
grooves, as thoſe in our theatres. And, 


* 


ſcene was called a tragic, a comic, or à paſtoral ſcene. 
ſeyveral curious remarks on the antient /cexe in 
notes on Vitruvius, Ib. g. cap. 65. | 
action is conceived to have paſſec. n 
One of the grand laws of the drama is, to obſerve the unity 
of the ſcene; which we more uſually call the unity of place. 


In effect, to keep cloſe to nature a ce the /cene 
in the courſe of 


ſhould never be ſhifted from place to place, in 


| 


and is continued out to the edges of the field; whereas the 


The word is derived from the Saxon /cazf4a; or Dutch 


The word is compounded of 2x+S , leg; and uhu, tumult, | 


' According to Roſiaus, the ſcene in its proper and original al 
— nh each other, ſo as 


of ſcenes, or ſcenical decorations, in their theatres.— That in 


as this or that ſide, 
or.repreſentation, was turned towards the ſpectators, . - 4 


1 Perraults 
Scr is allo uſed for the place repreſented, or that where he 


ile play. The: antients were , pretty, ſevere in this re. 
4 | 11 H ro ſpect 


— 


ee . in this reſpeft; but the Eog- 


— ben ben from the rule; which they think 
— edt and precludes them from 
of adventures 22 without Which an 


the 
to have gone in the interval. Hence th 
2 out of the ſame town.— Thou 
own the antient rules, take 
i with fon e of theſe, "Tis nothing, when a 
bes in view, To ſkip from Covent-Garden to Peru. 


E 


ifting, or drawing, the moveable ſcene; but this muſt be 
- efteemed an overſight, fince, on our ſtage, the ſcene is, pro- 
perly, the perſons preſent at, or concerned in, the action on 
e tage at ſuch time. Whenever, therefore, a new actor 
appears, or an old one diſappears, the action is changed into 
| other hands; and, therefore, a new ſcene then commences. 
It is one. of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſcenes be well 
connected j that is, that one ſucceed another, in ſuch man- 


ner, as that the ſtage is never quite empty, ll the end of 


te act. 

„Tee antients did not allow of above three perſons on the 
- "age at the ſame time, ex excepting in the chorus's, where the 
* — was not limited : but the moderns have but little re- 
to this reſtriction. 

C Games, Ludi SCENICI, among the antients, were 


4 ogy Aer ena, or theatre; . 


H 
1; 
: 
Jn 


kinds, with dancing, an 
rk 


Romans were 400 without any games at all: 

es ther ern feb Law preg 
_— the conſulate of C. Sulpitius Peticus, and 
Stolo. But the critics have obſerved a trip here 
conſulate of thoſe perſons falling in the year 
therefore, is held the æra of the introduction of 


ſome actors for theſe diverſions were ſent for out of 
z; who, without reciting any thing, danced about 
Nr. of inſtruments; ſo that thus far was no more 
n or rather what the French call a ballet, — At 
length 7 to rehearſe verſe. 
Wh dogs, growing more and more perfect, their 
enical were at | of end with a juſtneſs and 
2 beyond any thing the world elſewhere ever ſaw, 
fathers, AA . Fe againſt the 
—— 7 | | 
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in perſpective, a a tation of a 
r an WY lp in. all 


5 fuch as it appears to the 
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To exbibit the SCENOGRAPHY of any bod. 19; Lay down — 


EI IFIE in the perſpecti 
— down — the 


- 
-  articde | 6s rote, = 2”, 1 — of- * 


e ee thus will the ſc 


| . 
"On we 288 e 1 M * 60 
to 


r a 


eee 


* 


ö 


alti- | 


SCE 
* As'the baſis of a Ee vithved'by an an; 

a geometrical plane, ae: oe pr 
* viewed angular- wiſe, 75 
255 Nut we the ſide 
perpendicularly on each 
and to any point, as V, 
tze right line VI and VH. 
e, draw Cr, d2, &c. parall 
4, From the points 1 and 2, L1 
dicular to the ſame. Laftly, 8 HT is 
raiſed in a, LI in c and b, and M2 in d; in 
fa perpendicular to a E; in b and c, raiſe 


pendicular to be 1: and, L raiſe dh 
d2; and make af =HI, bg=ec = 


M2: if, then, the points g, h, e, f, GE 


lines, the ſeenography will be complete. 

To exhibit the SCENOGR APHY of an h:llow, 
2 Since the Ap — hollow quin 2 

ing on a etri ane, is A penta 
< 5 2a certain — gon, with a limb, 
2 pp on a table, or plane. . See Men 
point, as H, of the terreſtrial line DE m 

raiſ ea perpendicular HI, equal to the objective Atte 2 
to any int, as V, of the horizontal ſine HR, a dran 
lines HV and IV. ze, From the ſever ang 10 
e, c, of the perſpective ichnography, both J kh. * 
external ones, draw lines, as b 2, d 3. 828 park 
terreſtrial line; and from the points 1, 2, 3, nk 
diculars to the ſame, as LI, M2 m2, Nene Fe 


hy, as in the precedin article, the 
complete. g ance, he Jnr wi 
To exhibit the ScEXOGRAPHY of @ cylinder,—1", Since de 
. baſe of a cylinder, ſtanding on a geometrical plane, bci, 
ſeek the appearance of a circle. In the ints &, b, 4 


b, g, e, e 125 " 2 tudes, 2s in th 


--2 


; K t, that thoſe nes are to "mile both in the 
plan, and in the elevation, ne be Exp poſed to deep 
though they are not to be diſregarded I 
as being neceffary for the finding of 0 of other li 
the "Eid by of the cube, viewed angle-iviſe, the abe 
and dc (fg: 2 B in the baſe, and dh in the dew 
tion, are hi den fro eye, and are therefore omitted 

the defcr RIPE Lo le upper point b is not ty be 
found, unlels the point d be had in the ichnography; nor 
the lines gh and dt be drawn without the 2 dh;t 
1 int d. is as neceſſary to be determineli 
the operation, as the height h d. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of @ 8 'Randing un its lf 
—Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to delineate a quadrug 
lar pyramid, viewed by an angle: 1*, Since th ble 
a pyramid is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, draw ſuch 2 
29, To find the vertex of the pyramid, i. e. ap 
Jar let fall from the vertex to the baſe, draw pda gas 

ally interſecting each other in e 5. Ne Z). 3,0 
any point, as H, of the terte ls D "raiſe the 

| titude of the pyramid HT; and, drawing the right lx 

| WY and I'V; to. (each point of the horizontal line Hl 
| ppg the Giagona ab, till it meet the line VH 

w hi parallel to H I. This, TH þ 

onthe point e, will give the vertex of the p 

ſequently, gr KG," ok * 


Aſter the like manner is the / et e 
nt, | To exhibit the 3 2 a Lace, 22 1 
poſe che truncated pprumid duadrangular; le, 
from the ſeveral. Nr | 
perpendiculars let fall to che lower baſe, we hall . 
pentagon, 'with another infcribed therein, whoſe ſides it} 
rallel to thoſe of the former; this coincides witha'pt 

n, furniſhed with a rim, or breadth, &c. and may, r 
be delineated in the ſame manner. 2*, Raiſing det 
titude of the truncated pyramid IH (N. 6. N* 2.) 4 
rer to be raiſed in th pou! 
now, the points higher, f, 2925 
ev. right _ and 3 n, 45 
5 22 ſcenography will be com 
— 
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3 + Apr — 
every thing as in 

| truncated cone will be drawn;** 
To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY. 


Upon 4 hd B, a ao wpon and , raiſe pv 
2 ad 8 C as Alſo 3,6; 20d 7,7: 
4D wad 6 with he 


N 


D Sceg en 


Ee ES? ES 


in 
to ſet 


"= 
” 


1 


E 
F 


[ tO 


Zh 
* 


3 

7 0 
door required 
ee th the breadths of the poſts NI and LM, and the 
breadth, of the gate itſelf LI. 25 To the point of diſtance 
the ſeveral points N, I, L, M, draw right lines 
KM, which will determine the breadth of the 
the breadths of the poſts i n and m I. 3, From A 
0, ſet bf the height of the gate AO, and from A to P, the 
oe of the poſts AP. 4e, Join O and P with the principal 
int, by the right lines PV and OV. 50, Then, from n, i, I, 


K. from 
„I, KL, 
bold end 


m, miſe 

right line 
in p. Thus 
the door were 


r 


the 


culars 1 


more uſually 
people of Iſrael f 
memory of their having dwelt under tents in the wilderneſs. 
The word is G formed of xn, ſcene, tabernacle, 
| tent ; and TW rvpr, figo, I fix. | 


2] 


F 
8 


—lt is « 
den he tells us, our Sayiour was at the feaft of taber- 


15 
8 
3 


on ſolemn 
ud authority, 
" Nicod derives the word from the Greek, 0x17]por, which, 

' be fays, origi ly 8 ified javelin : hich the anti | 

| ling uſually bore u 1 badge of 00 ind, 
den But, curry ger does not properly 8115 a jayelin, but 
can upon. 


a ſafto reſt 


The ſuter is an enſign. of rojalty of gr e 


. — 


- 


&>'8, 


5 


to 
| vary le, where interſected by the radius FA 
werte dhe balg, raiſe the true altitude AD : for D V 
before, the ſcenographical altitudes will be de- 


*ENOGRAPHY of @ door-in building. Suppoſe a 
7 * ee n a wall BEFA. 1, Upon 
tal line ſet off its diſtance AN from the angle A, 


Vin o, and the extremes, by the right line VP 
will the door be delineated, with its I If 
to have been exhibited * the wx» A 

method would be nearly the ſame. For, 1*, Upon the ter- 
refirial line, ſet off the diſtance of the door from the angle, 
1nd thence alſo the breadth of the door RT. 27, From R 


40 true height AO. Ys from O, to the pres 
int V, draw the right line | in Z, 
and make r r and t t equal to FZ. Thus is the rr, tt, 
fawn; and the poſts are eaſily added, as before. | 

4 exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of windows in a wall. — When 
you know how to repreſent doors, you will find no difficulty 

windows ; all that is here further required, being 
the height of the window from the bottom of the 

the whole operation is as follows: 1*, From 1 to 2, 

thickneſs of the wall at the window ; from 3 to 4, 

is diſtance from the angle 3; and from 4 to 5 its breadth. 

1, From 4 and 5, to the point of diſtance L, draw the right 

lines L 5 and L 4, which will give wall (ei breadth 

10, 9 of the window. 3, From 10 an | 

to the pavement, i. e. draw indefinite parallels to 
3 , From 3 to 11 ſet off the diſtance of the window 

from the pavement 3, 113; and, from 11 to 12, its height | 

11, 12. Laſtly, from 11 and 12, to the principal point V, 

d lines VII, and V 12; which, ee the perpendi- 

0% 13, and 9, 14, in 13 and 14, as 

will exhibit the appearance of the window. _ 
From theſe examples, which are all no moretha n applications 
of the firſt grand or general rule, it will be eaſily perceived 
what method to take to delineate any other thing, and at any 
height from the pavement. ., | 

Fir a mechanical method of exhibiting the SCENOGRAPHY of any. 

0 ſee Dzs1GN1NG,|  _ 

roll“, EKHNONAITA, a feaſt among the Jews, 
called feaſt of tabernacle, inftituted after the 


Nee 
Jubia be e uce 


3 * 


W 
7 pture | t ea, it is u- 
e underſtood of the /conepeg;a. dere 

Re, SCEPTRUM, a royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne, 
occaſions, by kings, as a badge of their command 


(whether ſ or circular) projected on 
to raiſe indefinite perpendi z and 


the middle ones whereof are cut by the 


GH, the 


V, interſecting E 


” 


9 raiſe lines per- 


in 15 and 16, 


were in of the land of Canaan, in 


was held for i t 5 Com- 

2 Rand of Geek, The laſt day was 
of the extraordinary tokens all gave of their 
this eighth ung gy x exp nnd ker to 


ſolemn; both on account of the conflux of 


- 


their authority; in 
was in very great veneration among the 


upon, from oxir]o, inter, 1 | 


: U 


SCE 


race of the French kings, the ſcepter was a golden rod, almoſt 
always of the ſame height Ai the king . e and 
crooked at one end like a crozier.— Frequently, inſtead. of a 
ſeepter, kings are ſeen on medals with a palm in their band. 
SCEPTER, SCEPTRUM, in aſtronomy, one of the ſix new con- 
ſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 ſtars ; 
one of the 4th magnitude, 8 of the 5th, and as many of the 


SCEPTICISM, the doctrine and opinions of the Sceptics ; called 
alſo Pyrrhoniſm, from the name of its author. 
The antient Sceptici/m conſiſted in doubting of every thing, 
in afhrming nothing at all, and in keeping the judgment in 
ſuſpenſe on every ſubject. Sextus Empiricus makes Sceptici/m 
to conſiſt in a faculty of oppoſing all appearances, of making 
all, even contrary things, equal y probable, and of proceed- 
ing firſt to an *70,,7, or ſuſpenſe of mind, and then to intire 
undiſturbedneſs or tranquillity, 
Hence, theſe great maxims of theirs : Ov p4AAev TY]o 1 2xeve, 
this no more than that: V, Avyp Ao; % He. every reaſon 
has another againſt it; and order . ps , I determine nothing. 
The proper character then of Seepticiſm, is an <#4;@Angicy 
neutrality, or ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as does not, upon 
2 occaſion, incline to any thing more than the contrary 

ing. 


in Euſeb. de prepar. evan. All things are equally indifferent, 
| uncertain, and undeterminate : neither our ſenſes, nor our 
opinions, give us either truth or falſhood : therefore neither 
the one, nor the other, are to be credited; but all things to 
be left on a level, without admitting any opinion, inclination, 
or motion of the mind at all.—It is added, that the Sceptics 
carried this ſuſpenſe of theirs ſo far, as even to deny, that any 
thing is either good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or falſe ; or 
that any thing is this, more than that. 
It is from this acatalepſia of the Sceptics, that Deſcartes ſeems 
to have borrowed his great principle of doubting of all things; 
as is owned by many of his followers. It muſt be conſeſſed, 
indeed, that there is ſome difference between the doubting of 
the Sceptics, and that of the Carteſians. In phyſical mat- 
ters, it is true, there does not ſeem a great deal of dif- 
ference ; and Deſcartes, in that reſpect, may, without much 
injuſſice, be deemed a ſceptic; but this may be ſaid in his 
favour, that the great Socrates was ſo far a Sceptic himſelf ; 
phyſical and ſenſible things, he held, were all dubious ; and, 
— * but probable. | | 
T he origin of Scepticiſm is ſomewhat obſcure. Pyrrho, who 
lived under La. Great, and made the tour ot India 
in his retinue, is uſually reputed its author; whence the 
4 Pyrrhonians and Sceptics are ordinarily uſed indiffer- 
ently, 


Sceptics had been countenanced, and even cultivated, before 
Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &c.——Sextus Empiricus 
lays, expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did, was to improve, il- 
luſtrate, and enforce the dogma, and form the retainers there- 
to into a ſect, 
Democritus's philoſophy was near akin to Scepticifm; for 
upon his obſerving, that honey ſeemed ſweet. to ſome, and 
evade he concluded, that it was neither ſweet nor 
bitter; thereupon pronounced, „ 4aAAag, nom magrs. 
which is pure Scepticiſm.—Y et the lame Sextus adds, that 
Pane bean: as 
oug argues very ſtrenuouſſy agai 
of the Sceptics ; yet it is certain that dogma received a 


antients, whether Plato himſelf were a Sceptic or aDogmatiſt? 

Indeed Plato's deciſive way of ſpeaking, in many caſes, ſeems. 

1 no great room for ſuch a doubt; but it is certain, 
ow 


inciple. | 
— npiricus obſerves, that Socrates himſelf had a tin- 
cs SIS, 2 „N Rim the author * 
m ſt | » + +4 6 hin but thi 
mga or eee if this baer, 
it. muff | 


A 5 


This heſitancy of the Sceptics is well deſcribed by Ariſtocles ; 


It muſt be owned, however, that the great dogma of the 


2 its e ment from Socrates s ſchool, and from 5 
os academy. Nay, it was a great controverſy among tba 


ers, of the new academy founded by Arceſilas, gave 
much into this way; and nibil ſcitu, was held by them 2 


were the origin of Scepticiſm, 
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 SCHEVAGE. Ses the amicle Scuzwacs. | 


SCHISM “, Scm8Ma, in the 8 
| penn J but it is chiefly; ng of ſeparations 
"Y rr of opinions among people of the 


© © nominations : from their maſter, 
was © from their 
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KEPTICS », ScxeTicr, a. ſect of antjent philoſophers, SCHOLASTIC, SCHOLASTICUS,” was a long ti | 
g or improved by Pyrrho. Their difti 4 nour, at firſt only given to ſuch I 
ns, N all 9 are uncertain and — | ſelves by their eloquence, in declaiming, &. 
contraries equally true; and that the mind is never to afſent | After Nero, the appellation Schlot Asricps was a 
do any thing but t keep up an abſolute heſitancy, or in- to the advocates; and, among others, to Sos of, 
difference. | _ eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who 2 
- The teh 5 Greek, oxen], at antinople nſtant. Harmenopul 
28 ye LF. yd eo or a man abe] the twelfth century ; with ſeveral ohen, ID 
© bs ever weighing the reaſons en one fide and the. other, | Afterwards ScyoLAsTICUs became reftrained to ſuch 
without ever g between them; it is formed from the] the government of the eccleſiaſtical ſchools, — 


| S ö, I confider, look about, deliberate. 

I | | had various de- 

they were called Pyrrboni- 

3 that is, rat bb of 
back: and from 

. truth, Zetetici, 


you ſay, that all ES n do you com- 
or conceive, that they are thus incom ble, or 
you not? if you do, then ſomething is ©, 4 
wy r lieve you, 
do not comprehend your own aſſertion. 

ScHAk PENV, reg or SCHORN-PENY,—lt 
appears from err old books, that ſome cuſtomary tenants 
up their cattle at night in the pound, or 
of it lord, for the benefit of their dung, or /cearn, 

_ as the Saxons called it.—In 8 were to pay a 

ſmall com ; which was hence called /char-p 


SCHEAT, or-StaT, in aftronomy, a fixed 25. of he econd | 


rude, in the of the with the left-ſhoulder 
_—_—— juncture leg 


Some ll it Scheat Alpberas, and ſome Scheat ' Pegaſi. Its lon- 
gitude, according to Mr. Flamſteed, is, 25 2 213, its la- 
titude 5:5 0" north. 

„ SCHEDULA, a ſcroll of paper, or parchment, | 
annexed- to a will, leaſe, or other deed ; containin 1 in- 


ventory of goods, or ſome other matter omitted in 
of the deed. 
c e of the Lada /cheds, or Greek 
Kn, a leaf, or piece of paper ix he 


See Fox TIFICATION. 


-SCHEMATISM, EKUMATIZMOE, See the articles Fi- 


GURE, and Taors.. 


SCHEME ®, a dra or ion, of any etri- 
- cal, or aftronomi eh or problem, by lines ſenſible to 
tze eye; or of the bodies in their proper places for 
any moment. 


WY tho meds Kd foe ah Gank eine, deli. 
ScnuEME arches. See the article Axck. 


.SCHIPPER-: See the article StrR. | 
.SCHIREMOTE; or SCyYREMOT. Sea SCYREMOT. + 
ſignifies divi/ion, or 


ſame religion and faith. 

2 „ed formed from the Greek 7c, delt, ute 
Thus we fay, the ſchiſm of the ten tribes of Iſrael, from 
the two tribes of Judah and 4 1 the — a. 
the: Perſians, from the Turks, and 

of the weſt is 


&c. 2. 
the great ſchiſm 
the times of ſtim, Ph god! 
- Urban VI.. which 6g the church for fo N 


r 


3 council of Co 
- | The Romanifts, number thirty-four yearn | in their PAY 


of —__ the name Engliſh ſchiſm on the reformation| ” 


4 1 55 om. IThoſe of the church of Eng-“ 
; term the Beef to the ſep 1 of | 
2 * viz, the . pendents,, 


11 reforma-| 


0 e 
of Roma, à pa b becauſe that church cut them off 
from her communion. pt 


1 ative SCHISM. See the article NB ATIVE. | | 
OENOBATES , EXOINOBATHE, 8 rar Ubieb the 
antient Greeks n ae rs; by r 
Called 1 . r 


e formed from the Greek SE a ape; ad 


+ . 1 5 4 ou 


on and heſitation, | 
Among the Greeks, ScnoLasTICUs, Tear 


. 


SCHOLASTIC divinity is that part or ſpecies of 


- which time the Peripatetic philoſophy was raiſed to its utmot 


teach it. 
SCHOLIAST, EXOATAETHE, commentater, 2 f mma 
I he writes /cholia, that i is, notes, gloſſes, Q., upon ant 


. cafionally made on fome paſſage, propoſition, or the 


4 Wolfius has given us abundance of 'curious and 8 


SCH 


the firſt race of French kings, who inſtructed 
each church, firſt in the males then in + tel 

and the liturgy, —Theſe were allo called prinicen gg NO 
and theclogaux : and, if the chutch were 

the /chola/ticus was called the chancelliy. 270 10h 


the name of an office, or dignity, anſwerin 
theologue. Indeed, Genebrard obſerves, i 
applied to people of general learning, and 
who were well known to the world in — - 
Thus St. Jerom mentions, that Serapi pion was ſurname 
Scholaſticus, by reaſon of the delicacy of his wit, Wali 
-Strabo calls the poet Prudentius Scholafticus : and Fortuna 


was Called Scholafticiſſimus. 
divinity wh 


FN SE. DF Frm ett =ERTEFESFHL=_ETSvpsE.csr 


clears and diſcuſſes queſtions, by reaſon and 
In which ſenſe, it ſtands, in ſome meaſure, 


ſitive divinity 5 which is founded on the authori at 
councils, 092. I TD "ries 
its three e 


2 


The ſebaal-divinity, like Plato's ſchool, has had i 
veral ages, or periods: the antient, the middle, and the nam 
The antient began under Lanfrank, archbiſhop of Ca 
bury, or, more properly. under Peter Lombard, the nal 
of the ſentences, and held about 200 years; ending un 

Albertus Magnus. 
This was fucceeded by the middle ſchool-divinity, which 
about 100 years, to the time of Thomas Aquinas: du 


e 


reputation. 
The third age began under Durandus, who ſet him u 
againſt Thomas, the chief of the middle age. After h 
time peoples wits became more and more ſubtile; and th 
ſchool began to be wholly taken up in frivolous queſtion 
"They diſputed, with great heat, about mere formalities; 
even raiſed phantoms on purpoſe to combat withal. 
The ſchool-divinity is now fallen into the laſt contemyt 
and is ſcarce any-where, but in ſome of the u 
verſities, where they are. fil obliged . 


authors, who have written in the learned languages. 
n ZXOAION, a note, annotation, or remark, of 


Lhe term is much uſed in geom 


thematics; where, after demo rating a 'propoſition, it 
pry rc int-out how it might be Das ſome other vn 
e fur advice or'precaution, in order to prev 


| miſtakes; pf add ſome ler uſe or application the 


and methods, and a good part of the modern philaq 
the deſcription of mathematical inftruments, &c, ＋ 
| F oo prong in his &lements 1 
f 
SCHOOL *, ScaoLa, a public place, wherein the | 
guages, n er or other arts and ſciences, are tug 
„ n 2 "which, a 
23 to Du e, ſipnifies ipline, and 
BE» that it ee uſed, ;n the general, for j 
where ſeveral perſons met together, either to ſtudy, ol 
verſe, or. do any other matter. Accordingly, joints 
bal palatinæ, being the ſeveral paſts wherein thee 
guards were placed; /chola 1 ſebela —— 
„At length . alſo to civil magiſtrates; 1. 
- Sordingly, in the code we meet with ſchala 
ele agertium, &c. and even to eccleſiaſtics; u, Jeb 
torum, ſchole ſacerdatum, GC . 


—— wo 1 
us 5 
for 'a' 2 e us pet 


Scuol is alſo u 
"4s Plato's ſeheol, the Jehoot of Epicurus, 
was famous among 
Jews; and it is to this we c the waſſora, and 5 ſy 


LIND 


hep avith their hats of ities 
ialis, —— 115. III. gives us: five 


|. "This; "we Ry, 


Sc. "The then! of 
Schoot, in painting, is uſed as. 4 term to | 
different Marg. laces ah perſons. ery, 
Flemiſh" choad, rut N . N 1 jt 2 
27 > 
Vinci's /chool, &c. me eanil hat — 55 of. 

Schon "Athens is the 


thanobates, engraven after antient ſtones. thy ear” 2 Of ee 
M cus, See Dolizsricus. 2 repreſenting philoſop! "mathematicians, and of 
8 AASTIKOEZE, ſomething _—_ to ngaged in'the arts and ſciences. - 50 
— 5 N in 7 — . painting, 
Lee | pions tered? Fake ab kl 


— 


$C1 


; 70 
wo b by che inſcription they add at the bottom of 
> f, ſhew, that they take it for a painting of 


preaching at Athens. An Auguſtine of Venice takes 

erde is writing, for St. k; and him at his 
the b 

þnees, 


the 
riel, = * 
n opt, theology, &c. the ſame with ſcholaſtic. 

cncols. See CHARITY. 5 
UBIAH, a ſect among the muſſulmen, whoſe diſtin- 
nd tenet it is, that the Sunnites are not a whit prefer- 
to the Shiites, or Rafadhites ; 7. e. the orthodox to the 
teterodox 3 but that both the one and the other are equally 


Nader b, therefore, ſhould be, properly, the Latitudi- 
narians in iſm :. yet are not they regarded by ei- 
ther pay, as much better than Gentiles, or Heathens; as 
their name in that language imports. N r 
Thert are abundance no the Muſſulmen, wha, give into 
this ſe, only ſecretly ; ahometaniſm, like all other falſe 
ig ing an avowed enemy to toleration. 
HORN. f . See SHAr-PEvy. | 
GRAPAY, or Sc10GRAPHY, the profile, or ſection, of 
ibuilding, to ſhew the inſide thereof. 
KrackAPHY, in aſtronomy, c. is a term ſome authors uſe 
for the art of finding the hour of the ant a night, by the 
dalow of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c, Diaz. . 
AMANTIA ®, Sclamancy, or SCIoMANCY, a kind 
of divination, other wiſe called pſychomancy. — Sciamancy, 
among the antients, was the art of raiſing and calling up the 
manes or ſouls of , deceaſed perſons, to give intelligence of 
tags to come. The witch who conjured up the ſoul of 
Kmuel, to foretel Saul the event of the battle he was about 
tw give, did it by ſciamancy. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek cr ſhadow, uſed 
metaphorically fot the ſoul ; and parre:e, divination. 
Muc, in medicine, the gout in the hip. See GourT. 
ClE—Fenlle de SCLE - - ur de ſcie. ö 
(ENCE e, in philoſophy, a clear and certain knowlege 
rs founded. on ſelf- evident principles, or demon- 


The word is formed from the Latin, ſcientia, of ſcire, to know, 

i this ſenſe, doubting. is oppoſed to ſcience ; and opinion is 
the middle between the two. 

The ſceptics profeſs to deny, that we have any ſuch thing as 
rz that is, any clear or certain notices of any thing 
apible of producing abſolute conviction. og 

Driines ſuppoſe three kinds of ſcience in God: the firſt, ſci- 
ace of mere Fnowlege,, whereby God knows himſelf, and all 
woes poſhble.——The ſecond, /cience-of viſion, whereby he 
ow all things he has reſolved to do, or to permit, in 
te ane order wherein he bas reſolved to do, and to permit 
n -The third, a mediate or intermediate ſcience, where- 
J he knows what angels and men will do, in certain caſes, 
n circumſtances, if he reſolve to bring. them 


cular ſchemes of preſcience, c. 

Wncs Tante. See CONDITIONAL. + 
Pas more particularly uſed for a formed ſyſtem of any 
of knowlege 3 comprehending the doctrine, reaſon, 
liheory, of the thin 


without any immediate application 
n io any uſes or offices of life. . 
is ſenſe, dhe word is uſed in oppoſition to art. 


me, the preciſe notion of an art, and ſcience, and their juft 
Us addon ion, do 8 well fixed. See 
WFACE to this work. 
20 the number and divifion of the ſciences, Mr. Locke 
» them thus: all that can fall within the compaſs of 
. underſtanding, is, firſt, either the nature of ings, 
: relations, and their manner of operation: or, ſecondly, 
* Wich man himſelf aught to do as a voluntary and 
dy agent, a the attainment of any end, eſpecially of 
Nes; or, chi 


* *. of both of theſe is attained and communicated : 


Lune knowlege of things, their conſtitutions, proper- 
„whether material or immaterial -— This, 


„with theology. 


ky eh diſputed among ſchool-divines, whether or no 
dare de ſuch A icdiats fei, in God ? The reaſon why ſome 
alitinqueſtion is, becauſe it does not conſiſt well with their | 


„ the ways and means, whereby the 
, ciexce may be properly divided into theſe three 


SCI 


Puomxn, or natural phileſophy.—The end of this is bare ſpecu» 
lative truth, and whatſoever can afford the mind of man an 
ſuch, falls under this branch; whether it be God himſ. 4 
angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their affections; as number, 
figure, &c. 

Secondly, -7pex71x1, the ſkill of right applying our own pow- 
ers and actions for the attainment of things good and uſeful. 
— The moſt conſiderable under this head, is ethics ; which 
is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, 
which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. 


The end of this is not bare ſpeculation z but right, and a 
conduct ſuitable thereto, 


being words, this is aptly enough termed logic; the buſineſs 
whereot is to conſider the nature of thoſe Hgns which the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or con- 
veying its knowlege to others. Things are repreſented to 


another by articulate ſounds or words. The conſideration 
then of ideas and words, as the great inſtrument of know- 
lege, makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation, who 
* take a view of human knowlege in the whole extent 
of it. 


This ſeems the firſt, and moſt general, as well as the moſt 


man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either the 
contemplation of things themſelves for the diſcovery of truth 


for the attainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind 
makes uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right 
ordering of them, for its clearer information.—All which 
three, vis. things as they are in themſelves knowable, ac- 
tions, as they depend on us, in ord-r to happineſs, and the 
right uſe of ſigns, in order to knowlege, being tote cælo 
different, they ſeem to be the three great provinces of the 


50 vo A world, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from an- 
other. HE 


Academy e 
SCLENT 
the pure, ſublimer ſciences ; or that abounds in ſcience, or 
knowlege. - 
A work, a method, Cc. is ſaid to be ſcientifical, when it is 
founded on the pure rcaſon of things, or conducted wholly 
-on the principles thereof, | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to narrative, arbi- 
trary, opinionative, poſi: ive, tentative, &c. 
SCILLA, or SqQuiLLa, fquill, the ſea-onion ; a medicinal 
plant, of the onion-kind, but very large 3 chiefly brought 
from Spain: uſed principally in infuſion, and that generally 
in vinegar, which it renders emetic. | | 
There are two kinds of /quills, the male and female : the male 
— whitiſh, Ne. female . whence they are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of white /quills, ſcille albæ 
and red ſquills, ſcille rubre. | * yk W 
Their infuſion, when boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
with honey, is called oxymel ſcilliticum, in the ſhops ; and re- 
tains the ſame properties. | | "x 
Squills powerfully deterge, and ſcour off, the viſcid adheſions 
in the bowels; and gently-irritate the ſtomach to ejection. 
They are alſo, as all of the onion-kind are, very diuretic, 
and therefore in great eſteem, with ſome; in dropſies: if 
their infuſion be mixed with cinnamon-water, they will ſel- 
dom vomit, but work downwards, and that very forcibly, by 
urine: in afthmas, and all obſtructions, or infartions of the 
lungs, which are to be removed by deterfives and expectora- 
tion, there is ſcarce any thing more effectual. They are 
alſo. eſteemed alexipharmac, and 
place in the theriaca Andromachi. 
ILLITICUM vinum. See VIN un. 5 e 
S CIO PT IC, a ſphere or globe of wood, with a circular 
hole or per forat ion, wherein a lens is placed. It is fo fitted, 
chat, like the eye of an animal, it may be turned round 
every way ; to be uſed in making experiments of the dark- 
| room: x 


SCIRE FACIAS, a judicial writ, moſt commonly uſed to 


SCIENCES. See ACADEMY. 


call a man to ſhew cauſe to the court whence it iſſues, wby 


execution of a judgment, paſſed ſhould not be made out? 
This writ is not 
3 fine; lies only after nd a day after 
cire facias, upon a fine; lies only A and a 
the 2 levied - Otherwise it Z the ace with the 
ry 2 eiſnam. See HABEN facias, Kc. 
SCIRRHUS *, ZKIP'POE, in medicine, a Hard, indolent 
tumour, formed gradually in the ſoft, 
the body; ſometimes internal, and ſometimes external. 
Tbere are two kinds of ſcirrbus :; the one only i 
and' tly painful when 
other, confirmed and ſenſeleſs. 


a br 4 Nr | & 
A mare inlatged ſenſe of the word, may be called 
C 
e R N ee oy : 
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Thirdly, oH An, or the doctrine of figns,-The moſt uſual | 


natural, diviſion of the objects of our underſtanding : for a 


or about the things in his own power, which are his actions, 


upon that account have a 


writ ol 


The word is Greek, formed of ey S a piete of marble; @ 


the mind by ideas; and mens ideas are communicated to one 


IFIC, or ScienTIF1CAL, ſomething relating to 


granted, till a year and à day be elapſed after 


glandulous parts. of 


eſſed by the fingers; the 


© matter, 
PE "= — 1 
2 1815 0 
4 


The profiles (that is, the thickneſs and height of l. 
works) to be ſet on theſe ſeveral works, ang . 
are to be accommodated to the occalion, the 
SCOPER-HOLES, or Scurza-Horzs, in a ſhip, 
made through the lides, cloſe to the deck, to 
water that comes from the pamp, or any ther u. Th 
Theſe holes in the lower or covert deck haye . 
nailed over them, to keep the ſea-water trom 
the ſhip; theſe are called ſcoper-leathers, ung UP inty 
And the ſhort nails, with read heads, which 
leathers down, are called ſcoper-nazls, or ſcuper laben 
SCORBU1 US, or ScoanUTun, the ſeurvy; a cl. 
trequent in the northern countries, particular tek 
wet, humid places, much expoſed to the north I nf 
It is accompanied with a great variety of ſym 3 
ing tne ſeveral parts of the body all at 2 hi 
lays, it is not any particular diſeate, but a legion of Wi 
2 _ _ {ymptums are bleedin Wee 
ing, difficulty of breathing, looſenefs, a relaxat 
parts, ſweating, a fetid inal of the g l 2 — 
the teeth, ſtinking breath, rediſh or yellow livid ſo £. 
of the arms and legs, wearinels, fainting, 1 Ni 
Some diltinguiſh toe ſcurvy into bot and cold; bu * 
little toundauon for ſuch a diſtinction, as — 
lame in all; viz. according to Barbette and Decker ; 
thick pituitous lymph; whence ariſe various — | 
Various temperainents.. | 


of the Sclavi, an antient people 
- who, about the year 518. quitting} 

Greece, and 
oravia, and at laſt ſettled in Il- 


the moſt extenſive 
from the Adriatic to the 


country, ta abliſhed the 
Polind and 

thence took the name of 8 
$clavenic is held, after the 
world: it is ſpoken 
from the Caſpian to Saxony, b 

e; who are all the deſcendants 

viz. the Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, 
ians, Pruſſians, Suabians, 

have their particular dialect 
her of their ſeveral languages 3 


poſed by Helmold, 


kingdoms of 


Carinthians, 
tc, each of 
. whom, however, 
Sclavomic is the common mot 
Vi. the Poliſh, Ruſſian, Hun 
e of the Sclavi, com 
and Arnold abbot of Lubec, and cor- 
tz, it appears, that the Sclavi antiently| 
Baltic ſea, and were divided inro 
ereof, were the Ruſh- 
the former, the Van- 


By a Latin-chronicl 
rieft of Boſow, 

by M. Leibni 
inhabited the coaſts of the 

- eaſtern and weſtern: in the latter wh 
ans, Poles, Bohemians, Sc. and in 
Dom. Maur. Orbini Rauſer, 
in an Italian hiſtory of the Sclavi, 
ted in 1601. will have 


abbot of the order of Malta, 
intituled, II regno de gli 
them to be origigally of 
Scandinavia. Laur. Piibevo, a Dalmatian, in 
of the Sclavi, maintains 
and the ſame with the 
who was the ſeventh 
witz, in a Greek, 
t Moſcow in 1704. ob- 
whence Sclavonic is formed, 


- Finland, in 
- an expreſs diſcourſe on the origin 
-* them to be originally of "Thrace, 
Hf Jerk: 
Ja 
and — dictionary, 
- ſerves, that the word Sclava, 
; nifies in their language, 
SCLEROPHTHALMIA, 
ophthalmia, wherein the eye is dry, 
and the eyebrows likewiſe ſo as not to 
in. See OrHTHALMuIA. 
in anatomy, one of the common mem- 
uate between the adnata and the uvea: 
e behind ; but tranſparent before. — 
in ftrineſs, it is only the hind-part that is called 
25 the fore - part being properly called the cornea. 
„ © The word is formed from the Greek oxanpS', hard; whence 
alſo ſelerotick. See ScLEzOTICKS. | 


_ The {lleratica is a ſegment 


rosen Alu, a kind of 
hard, red, and painful 5 


- SCLERO 
branes of the eye, fit 
it is very firm and 


all that time, but a proper decoction, and to abſtan 
e Our 
Kg II ule of miik, as alſo of milky emulſions of ſweet alng 
ſpheroid than the cor-] decoctions of china, broths, ay other anti-acids, aud 
ICKS, medicines proper. to harden and conſoli- 
| Oc. of parts they are applied to. 
25 * purſlain, houſe leek, fiza-wort, 
SCOLDING.—The puniſhment allotted 
» is, co be ſet in a 


dmesg. 
TEA 
= 1 date the fleſh, 
but gentle ones good ; for the body is to be ſtill kept « 
Hle adds, that vivegar is hurtfulz and yet the acid juce 
fruits and vegetables are whalſome. Accordingly. the ut 
lemon. juice is much recominended, by Lifter. - Milk, a 
| milky things, while the ſtomach is yet able to digelt they 

cceilent : fo are martials. "Ecenuller : 
recommends antimonials. - ; 


8 ö 
garden night · hade, | 
by our laws for | 
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LOPOMACI 


"2 ticular medicines adapted thereto are to be 
| antiſcorbutics with them all. 


ounds of the breaſt, 5 ter- ur, (corzoner 6 ſow-thiſtle, zedoary, pol pody, 0 
pane, guaiacum, ſlafras, muttard-ſced, ie j 
cum, trifolium paludglum, or lemòns, Jumper 


Cream of tartar, tartarum.Vitriolatum, c. Sc6WwP 


North of the forehead .. © [28 52 561.293 9} 


80 


beg. 
drehe 
Ke bly 


855 coughing, _ 


gums, 4 falling out « 


Charleton oblerves, that it ariſes chiefly from 

particles, taken in by inſpiration, — ſalt — a roy 

meats: eaten, from bad waters drank, from naſtinek, q Pofter; 

chagrins, &c. He adds, that it is contagious, 

Quincy will have the ſcurvy to conſiſt in ſuch a conſtitu. 

where the blood is unequally fluid : and hence be ole I toe © 

it is beſt remedied by ſtimuli, exerciſe, and ſuch meas | 

promote ſanguificadion. 

The cure is very difficult; and when the diſeaſe is roxy la back 

next io impoſſible. It ſomet mes goes off in a flux by fh. In tibia 

fometimes by the hemorrhoids, and ſometimes by ui 

but more often it degenerates into a dropſy, atrophy, | 
\ . plexy, epilepſy, or convulſions. - _ ; right ſt 

A very exact diet is held of more effect in the ſcury, f 

. the bett medicines ; without this it becomes incurable, Be | 

ing does not avail; ſtrong purgatives are hurtful: ſo is ſu Preced. i 

and all ſugared things : mercurius dulcis uſed internally 

not to ſalivate, but only raiſe-a ſweating, is found excel Preced, 0 

Dolæus undertakes to cure any ſcorbutus in twelve dini Subleque: 

by the, uſe. of this alone ;- only the patient is to drink not 1 


leton recommends a conti 


Fa! 


leptics. Etmuller makes the baſis of the cure of the{ bound t 
tus, and the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, the ſame; a a hd 
vomiting, Strong cathartics, be obſerves, are_prejudc at pleaſi 


8 & 
+ 


TH 
125 


g inſtead of m on 
Thus much in the general: for.the particular ſymp 
uſed oj 


711 


chief ſimple aniiſcorhuticy are, horſe-radiſh, ſom 


EE 
F = * 


7 
11 


dt. 26 5 
ſeq-in-the firſt tot 127 18 804 
. % this [$1801 27 39,491 4 

reced. ſouth of forehead A | C * 


; 12755. 4 
third ſouth foot ' 128.49 5% 9,99 
\ ii . * n | 5 11 2 


of the contiguous ones 29 21 45 0 1% 1 
under nort. far of fore, 29 32 091.9 05 
1 3 8 | 


S CO 


mo 86 13% {36 
ITY laſt ſouth foot ] 2 oo 35] 7 07 034 
denten thereto northward 1 55 59] 6 3s 22 A6 5 
bun dorch and following fore- o 20 11] 1 40 50 B 4 
Mob ſheadm|28 19 54|12 29 24B 
* 29 23 11] 9 15 166 
| 29 09 230712 46 32B16 
in laſt ſouth foot 7] 3 22 10] 7 02 25A[6 5 
That over the other prec. heart | 3 07 35 2 37 rs 
That preced. heart northward 3 29 24| 3 59 04A|4 
| ef ophinchus 3 14 42] 1 36 03 B18 
491 the ſole of ophiuchus's | 4 07 17 1 42 45 5 
Jn ophiuchus's leg [foot | 3 40 27] 3 16 4 5 
den pion's heart 5 26 04 4 31 26A 
That over the heart 3 25 12].3 11 30 A5 
25. * 
f ophiuchus's fore-. | 4 21 27| 5 14 41 Bs 
9 age ophiuchus 5 19 53] 0 28 4015 
That follow. the heart to ſouth | 7 07 5 6 04 23A[4 
© Fore-knee of ophiuchus 4 54 28|11 25 40 B 3 
* loform. between ophiuchus's | 6 59 26| 4 28 18B 
7 [legs 
| 17 446 
ee , 2 5 2 3 
ing of the tai 11 03 32 
2 poſt. to this 12 22 on 10 29 —_- e 
| ophiuchus 13 39 28| 7 14 12 
mp pep nam 15 28 32] 35 17 A 08 
38 hind-foot 15 43 28 3 24 16A 5 
| | | 15 55 15| 3 20 08 A 
116 12 46 4 22467 
Ia back of ophiuchus's ſec. foot 16 05 17] 1 53A16 
fy Iatbia of ophiucus's hind leg 16 34 52 2 04 47 B|4 
* 3 # Yb, 17 00 23 £06901 7 
* 'Bright ſtar of ophiuchus's 17 O5 O2 14 
3 17 34 5344 524A 
bx 4 141 43:57] 2 59 5442/7 
Preced. in ophiuchus's heel. 18 oz 32] © 53 48 A5 
Pere, of two in the fling 19 41 16113 57 14 A[3 4 
Subſequent. 20 15 12113 44 16A|2 3 
ſub, in ophiuchus's heel J19 09 46] 0 38 18A $ 
That fol. ophiuchus's foot, n. 7|20 46 23t 1 28 55 B 


uſed chiefly in the defence of walls, &c. - 

deſcribes the ſcorpio, as conſiſting of two beam: 
by ropes. From the middle of the two, roi: 

athicd beam, fo diſpoſed, as to be pulled up and let dow: 


Manns 


— book, ſet it at liberty ; ſo that hitting againſt the ſoft hair- 
| th, it ſtruck out the ſtone with a vaſt force. 
iſh; ſod had its name /corpio, . becauſe when the long beam or tillar 
ypody, de Lu erected, it had a ſharp top, in manner of a ſting.— 

; More modern times have given it the name onager, wild aſs, 
jun Kaufe that animal, wben hunted, flings back ſtones. 
See. Sul uon, an inſect. See Supplement, article SCORPIO. 


Naning after melting, or refining the ſame... 


% 


The where it is melted. + d4 
e feria of iron is the 


ba in the ſiniths forges. See Ino. 
WRTUM. See the article Scao run. 


9M all ſubjeAs, according to their abil 
Wer ate allefled to any con 
portions, are ſaid to pay ſcot and lot. 


4 cor. dee the article HURCH ct. 
Ae, in archi 


N | „ 4* l 

9 9 * 37 „ . 
| The {cotia is | 
* & : . N 6s 


- 
* 


aa called « xn frequently call it the caſement. 


SONS. DOSE. l 


p wy b 
9 | As. wy» 
* * » wy 


ſcotia. 
SCOTISH terms. 
SCOTISTS, « ſe& of ſchool-divines and philoſophers ; thus 


ORION, Scoxr io, is alſo the name of an antient mili 


xtpkaſure; and on the top of this were faſtened iron hooks. 


ny where was hung a ſling, either of iron or hemp: and unde! 
d juice CR benm be) 4 ee of hair-cloth fall of chaff tied 
[Saſs To uſe the engine, a round ſtone was put into the ling, and 
gelt den four perſons on each fide, ing the beams bound by the 
of meren ze, drew back the erect beam to the hook: when, the 


deiner ſtanding on an eminence, giving a ſtroke with a 
hammer on the e! which the beam was faſtened with its 


WRIA. api, the recrement or droſs of any metal re- 
eis of iron is the ſcum taken from that metal in 

5 hurous part of the iron; 
Tuch, uniting with the ſulphurous part of the coals, makes, 
thoſe porous maſles,. reſembling ſponges, frequently by 
„Norra, or SCOT.IUS, a. cuſtomary, contribution 
optribution, 8 FER by| , The diſtante of the power from the 
I. appliedinD, 


overcome: or, the reſiſtance 


. vity or. chan Way 
iteQure, -a - ſemicucular cavity banel neceſſary to overcome it: 


= the tores, in the. baſes of columns. —Sce Tab. 4rch. 
ee eee 
oy , darkneſs, ms od ow 44. 6 

1 82 efteQ juſt oppolite to that of the quaiter- 
wn, > {rochilus, \ partly from. its form. See Tuo - 


S CR 


In the Tonic and Corinthian baſe, there are two ſcotiar, the 
upper whereof is the ſmaller. —F. Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. 


b,c. and fig. 26. lit. i, 4. 


According to Felibien, the cavetto is a fourth part of the 
e CAVETTO. | 


See the article TERMS. 


called from their founder, J. Duns Scotus, a Scotiſh, or, as 
others ſay, an Iriſh Cordelier; who maintained the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, or that ſhe was born without original 
ſin; in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas, and the Thomiſts. 

As to philoſophy, the Scotiis were, like the Thomiſts, Peri- 
patetics; only diſtinguiſhed by this, that in each being, as 
many different qualities as it had, ſo many different formalities 
did they diſtinguiſh ; all diſtin from the body itſelf; and 
making; as it were, ſo many different entities : only theſe 
were metaphyſical, and, as it were, ſuperadded to the being. 


SCOTOMIA, or ScoToma, in medicine, a dizzineſs or 


ſwimming in the head, wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo 
whirled about, that exernal odjects ſeem to turn round. 8 
VERT1Go0, 


SCOTTA, or Scorrus. See the article ScoT; 
SCRATCHES, among fartiers, a diſtemper incident to horſes, 


conſiſting of dry ſcabs, chops, or rifts; that breed between 
the heel and the paſtern joint. 

There are various kinds of ſcratches, diſtinguiſhed by various 
names, as crepinces, rats-tails, mules, kibes, pains, &c. which 
are all ſo many ſpecies of the ſame malady ; ingendered from 
ſome hot humour falling on the legs, or from the fumes of the 
beaſt's own dung lying under his heels, or near them ; or for 
want of rubbing his heels, eſpecially after a journey, from 
over-hard riding, &c. + 

The diſorder begins firſt with dry ſcabs in the paſtern joint, 


in ſeveral forms. It is known by the ſtating, dividing, and- 
curling, of the hair on the part. 


= 


SCRATCH-WORK, /zraffiata, a way of painting in freſco, by 


preparing a black ground, on which is laid a white plaſter ; 
which white being taken off with an iron bodkin, the black 
appears through the holes ; and ſerves for ſhadows. See the 


article SGRAFFIATA.. 


This kind of work is laſting; but, being very rough, it is 
unpleaſant to the fight. 


SCREW, or SCRUE, cochlea, in mechanics, one of the five me- 


Chanical powers; chiefly uſcd in preſſing or ſqueezing bodies 
cloſe, though ſometimes alſo in raiſing weights. 

The ſcrew is a right cylinder, as A B(Tab. Mechanics, fig.11.), 
furrowed ſpiral - wiſe: it is generated by the equable motion of 
a right line F G, around the ſurface of a cylinder; while, at 
the ſame time, the point Ideſcends equably fromF towardsG. 
If the furrowed ſurface be convex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be 
male ; if concave, it is female. 


Where motion is to be generated, the male and female ſerew 


are always joined ; that is, whenever the ſcrew is to be uſed as 
a ſimple engine, or mechanical power. When joined with an 
axis in peritrochio, there is no occaſſon for a female ; but iti 
that caſe, it becomes part of a compound engine, 


Doctrine of the SCREW,—1*, If, as the compals deſcribed by the 


wer in one turn of the ſcrew, is to the interval or di ; 
been any two immediate threads, or ſpiral windings, as BI 
(meaſured according to the length of the ſcrew) ſo is the weight 
or reſiſtance, to the power; then the power and the reſiſtance 
will be equivalent one to the other; and, conſequently, the 

wer, being a little increaſed, will overcome the 


For it is evident, that in one turn of the ſcrew, the weight is 

ſo much lifted up, or the reſiſtance ſo much removed, or the 

| thing to be preſſed is ſqueezed ſo much cloſer t 
the di 


as 13 
ſtance between two immediate ſpirals ; in the fame 
time, the power to be moved is ſo much, as is the compaſs de- 
ſcribed by the ſaid power in one turn of the ſcrew. Wherefore 


the velocity of the weight (or whatſoever anſwers thereto) will 
be to the velocity of the power, as is the ſaid diftance between 
che ſpirals to the compaſs deſcribed by the power; in one revo- 


lution or turning round of the ſcrew : ſo that the gaining in A 

power, is here recompenſed by the loſs in time. 

2% As the diſtance between two threads, BI, is leſs; the 
wer required to overcome the ſaid reſiſtance is leſs ; there- - 

. the finer the thread, the eaſier the motion. ; 


TG, If the male ſerew. be turned in the female, at ref, a leſs 
| 7 jour will be required to overcome the reſiſtance, 


as the 
ver or ſcytala, B D (fig. 12.) is the longer. \ 
D, the diſtance. of two threads I K, and the power to be 
being given, to determine the reſi it will 
being given, to find the power 


= - 


Find the periphery of acircledeſcribed by the radius CD: then 
to the diſtance between the two threads, the periphery juſt 
' found, and the given power; or, to the periphety found; the 
diſtance, of the two threads, and the given reſiſtance; find a 
fourth proportional, This in the former caſe will be the reſiſt- 
' ance that will be overcome by the given power; and in the 
latter, the power neceſſary to overcome the reſiſtance, - 


E . 
NI. . > | v „ gr: 
: . * 


ö 1 ” 
+ bn ke 


- " * 
4 p Ke 


E. gr. Suppoſe the diſtance between the two threads, 3, the 
| Ane of the power from the centre of the ſcrew CD, 
23, and the power 30 pounds; the periphery of the circle 
to be deſcribed by the power, will be found 157. There- 
fore, as 3457 30, 1570, the weight to which the reſiſt- 
ance a 


is . 

5 The refiftance to be overcome 
given; to determine the diameter of the ſcrew, the diſtance 
- of two threads I K, and the length of the ſcytala or handle: 

the diſtance of the threads, and the diameter of the ſcrew, 

may be aſſumed at pleaſure, if the male be to be turned in 
the female by a Then, as the given power is to the 
reſiſtance it is to overcome, ſo is the diſtance of the threads 


by a given power being 


to a fourth number, which will be the periphery to be de- 


- ſcribed by the handle C D, in a turn of the ſcrew. The 

ſemidiameter of this piripherys therefore, being ſought, 
0 

- ſcrew be to be — about the male, without any handle; 

then the periphery and ſemidiameter found will be very 

nearly thoſe of the ſcrew required. | 

the weight 6000, 


over the power, ſay, as 100, 6000: 2, 120 the ſemi. 
diameter of which periphery being 4 of 120==40 lines will 


be the length of the handle, if any be uſed ; otherwiſe the 


fide of the female ſcrew muſt be 40 lines. * 
Endleſs Senkw.—If a ſcrew be ſo fitted as to turn a dented 
wheel DF (fig. 13.) it is called an endleſs, or perpetual 
- ſcrew; in regard it may be turned for ever, without com- 
ing at an end. From the ſcheme, it is evident enough, 
that while the /crew turns once round, the wheel only ad- 
vances the diſtance of one tooth. | 
Doctrine of the endleſs ScREw.—1?, If 
the lever, or handle of an endleſs ſcrew 
— in a ratio compounded ot t b 
of the wheel E H, to the periphery deſcribed by the power, 
in turning the handle, and of the revolutions of the wheel 
D F, tothe revolutions of the ſcrew C B; the power will 
be equivalent to the weight $ 
Hence, 1*, As the motion of the wheel is exceedingly flow; 
a ſmall power may raiſe a vaſt weight, by means of an exd- 
leſs ſerew : for this reaſon, the great uſe of the endle/s [crew 
is, either where -a/ great weight is to be raiſed through a 
little ſpace; or, where a very flow, 
required. On which account it is very ufeful in clocks and 


the power applied to 
AB, be to the 


* 


o 


handle CD. But if the female 


. gr. Su the power 100, and the 
Jifiznee of the threads 2 lines 3 for the periphery to be paſſed| 


iphery of the axis| 


ntle motion is 


* 
, 
w_- * 
* 
5 * 
„ hs _ 7 
— 233 


The third kind were public notaties, or 


ry a” fourth propostional to the radius of the axis, the 
| the power now found, and the power. This will 
the weight the power is able to fuſtain. Thus, if AB 
3, the radius of the axis HF-= 1; the power 100 
number of teeth of the wheel D F 48 ; the weight 
> whence it appears, that the endleſs 


3 


be found. 14400 

ſcrew "exceeds alt others, in increaſing the force 'of a 
power. 2 4 LA = * 2 , . | XI © 
Archimedei's SRE, or the ſpiral pi 


mp, iF% machine for the 

« raiſing of water, invented by Archimedes. ROY 
Its ure jk 1 a or is r round a 
cylinder A B (Tab. Hydraulics, Ig. 1.) after the ſame man- 
ner as the Perl 1 is drawn in the common ſcrew above 
_ deſcribed. This cylinder is inclined to the horizon, in an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and the otifice of the tube B'is 
im under water. If then, the ſcrew be turned about 
by the handle I, againſt the water the water will rife up 
the ſpiral, and at length be diſcharged in 4. 
This machine, Witk à very little firength, is able to raiſe a 
great quantity of water: "whence it is found of good uſe, 
in the emptying of lakes, x. 
If che water be to be taiſed to any confiderable height, one 
: row will not- ſuffice; but water - drawn up by one, is to 
be there taken by another and ſo ſucceffively. oO 
ScRIBE, Sci, 2 principal officer in the Jewiſh la 
whoſe þulineſs: was to Write, and interpret Scripture. 
We find no mention of ſcribes, in the Old Testament, be- 
fore Eſdras; whence ſome learned men have concluded, 
that the office was brought from Chaldzea, and Aſſyria, and 
Kirſt eſtablimed by the Jews after their return from the 
The ſcribes wert in great credit and eſteem among the Jews, 
and had even the ency of the prieſts and facriticers. 
_ = Indeed, Ns 8 | 5 3 
juſt mentioned, | tribes of the law, were th 
— and moſt confderable: the deciſions of theſe were te: 
ceived with almoſt the ſame reſpeR as the law of God itſelf. 


. - 
— 
- 


2 


6. Its uſe is to ſuſtain them, to prevent their colliſion, as alſo 


ON ; 
8 council : theſe were __ = * no of the 
CRIBE, SCRIBA, was alſo the title of an officer. 
Romans, who wrote decrees or acts, and made . the 
| Every magen, Had bi ſerida, 6+ 6 2a — 
very magiſtrate is ſeriba, or ſecretary; : 
were ride edilitit, prætorii, queſtorii, 8. © tha there bo 
The * 2 not N to the management of the chur 
principal offices of the republic, unleſs th inqui | 10 
| 9 29 | e relinquiſhed thei * 
the time of the emperors, they were alſo We yotes 
and this becauſe they made uſe ene e Aar woe. 
notes, in writing. e Anong 
SCRIBING, in ery, Cc. a term uſed, when one ſid cum 
a piece of fluff being to be fitted to the fide of ſome — 10 ord 
piece, which laſt is not regular ; to make the two join clo Aga: 
together all the way, they ſcribe it. CRUT 
bat is, they lay the piece of ſtuff to be ſcribed cloſe to the of ad 
other piece they intend to ſcribe to, and open their nen 
to the greateſt diſtance the two pieces any-where land from CLK 
each other; then, bearing one of the legs againſt the ide to of fox 
be ſcribed to, with the other point they draw a line on the ſtuff CULPT 
to be ſcribed.— Thus have they a line on the irregular piece wood, 
parallel to the edge of the regular one; and if the ſtuff be of rept 
wrought away exactly to the line, when the two pieces ace palter, 
put together, they will ſeem a joint. of met: 
SCRIPIORIUS wcalamus. See CALamus. Kahn 
SCRIPTURARY, among the Jews. See CARALTES. deu, 
SCRIPTURE, of ScrxipTUREs. See Bins. which i 
SCROBICULUS cordis, the ſame as anticardium. See Ax- The ant 
TICARDIUM.'.,., - ; the mol 
SCROLL. See EscroLt. : 85 erleft 
SCROPHULZ *, in medicine, ſeirrhaus tumours, xols ſto] 
uſually about the heck, and ſometimes on other glandulous lizelites 
parts; called alſo frume, and popularly the king's evil, or in te 0: 
limply, the vi. See EvII. wthors ; 
The word is Latin, formed: by diminution, from ſcrepba, ſow, with fabl 
SCROTUM, or Scon rum, in anatomy, the common cap- Some Ma 
ſula or membrane wherein the teſticles are contained; thus kulptor: 
called from its reſembling a pouch or purſe of leather, called mos, wh 
by the antients, ſcortea. | hrmed w 
e ſcrotum conſiſts of two membranes; the exterior where- bed, 
of is only.a production of the cuticula or cutis, which is bought it 
here very thin, and without any fat underneath it. beans of 
The inner, called dartor, is only an expanſion of the pan - nen here 
niculus carnoſus, which, together with the cutis, is drawn Wong wh 
| into the figure of a purſe externally : it is divided longitudi- Dey add, 
| nally into two parts, right and" left, by a line, called the | 
ſeam of the ſcrotum; anſwering to which inwardly is a mem- .. of bak 
; brane, called the ſeptum, which divides the cavity into two A 
| E being only a production of the dartos. 
It is diviſible into lamellz, and the teſticles are on each fide 


| looſely connected to it by means of their outer proper tunic. 


| their falling too low, and to promote the corrugation of the 
ſerotum. n : 524 
SCROTUM Ccordis, the ſame as pere:ardium. See PERICAR- 
Dilu x. Dr | 
SCROWLS, or $cr0LLs, in architecture. See VoLUTEs. 
SCRUE.” See Sckzw. I eee | 
SC RUPLE, Scxvrurus, SCRUPULUM, or SCRIPULUM, 
the leaſt of the weights uſed by the antients, which, amongſt 
the Romane, was the twenty- fourth part of an ounce, or the 
third part of a drachm 90 339 
SCRUPLE'is Rill a weight among 
of a drachm, or 20 grains; * OY, 
Among goldſmiths the ſcruple is 24 grains. 
SCRUPLE3"in egy. Tae S$CRUPLE B ro10 
part of an hour, called, by the Hebrews, hela lin. 'Thel 
| ſeruplet are much uſed by the Jews, Arabs, and other eaftert 
people in computations of tine « 
ScrueLEs, in — — PLES" celipſed, that pam 
the moon's diameter which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in the 
ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of the moon x 
expreſſed : See DI0ITr . abi 
ScRUPLES' of hu, duration; an arch of the moon's 8 
| which the moon's centre deſcribes from the beginning 0 


O'S 
| . 
Sc 


eiple to its Wie,. HG 
RUPLES' of inmerſſon, or incidence;\ an arch ol 77 
orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the beginning . 

; eclipſe, to the e when its centre fulls into the n 
* 


* 


us, containing the third patt 
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e VA 1 ff oy orbit, 
CRUPLES. of meren, n 7 moon s ON, 
beer centre deſefibes in the time fromthe firſt eme, 
the moon's limb, to the end of the gchpfe- : _ 
SCRUTINY, ScxuTinuM, in antiquity, an 3 1 
ot probation, practiſed in che laſt week of Lent, one“ 
chumena, bo wert to receive ba n on the Eaſter d. 
The ſcrutiny was performed with u great — 1 roger 
| | exorciſms and prayers were made over che bend rr creed 
_ | chumens.—On' Falm-ſunday, the Lord's pi unde w.. 
da Lua them ; which they were after warn n 


d 


The ſecond kind; properly cal — of the people, wre 
a ſort of ſtrates, among omans, as well as among 
the Jews. the following article. „„ 


1 „5 # 


40 


of the catechumens were ſcrutinized, or ſearched, | 
tat the priefts might underſtand who were fit to be admitted 


„re was more in uſe in the church of Rome, than 
— elſe: though it appears, by ſome miſſals, to have 
* likewiſe uſed, though much later, in the Gallican 
It is ſuppoſed to have ceaſed about the year 860. | 

1 is alſo uſed, in the canon - law, for a ticket, or lit- 
muri billet, wherein, at elections, the electors write their 
e ph ſo as it may not be known for whom they 


yote. _— f 3 
RUTINY is chiefly uſed for a ſtrict peruſal 
jog 3 of the ſeveral votes haſtily taken at an eleCtion ; 


ed voters, &c. * 3 

JTORE, or SCRUTOIR (from the French 1 a kind 
l , with a door or lid opening downwards, for con- 

peniency of writing on, &c. | 
CVLK, amongſt hunters, denotes a company; as, a ſculk 


Grun, SCULPTURA, the art of cutting or carving 
«ed, one, or other matter, and forming various figures 
q repreſentations therein; as alſo of faſhioning wax, earth, 
| fc, to ſerve as models, or moulds, for the caſting 
ine figures. | | 
— in its latitude, includes both the art of working in 
dun, properly called engraving ; and of working in relievo, 
which is what we more rity call ſculpture. 2 
The antiquity of this art is doubt ; as the ſacred writings, 
te moſt antient and authentic monuments we have of the 
wick ages, mention it in ſeveral places: witneſs Laban's 
ok olen away by Rachel, and the golden calf which the 
lnelites ſet up in the deſart, &c. But it is very difficult to 
ir he original of the art, and the firſt artiſts, from profane 
Aden; what we read thereof, being greatly intermixed 
with fables, after the manner and taſte of thoſe ages. 
ne make a potter of Sicyon, named Dibutades, the firſt 
kulptor : others ſay, the art had its origin in the iſle of Sa- 
ns, where one Ideocus, and after him Theodorus, per- 
mel works of this kind, long before Dibutades's time. It 
zadded, that Demaratus, father of Tarquin the elder, firſt 
nagt it into Italy upon his retiring thither; and that by 
nears of Eucirapus and Eutygrammus, two excellent work- 
zen herein, who communicated it chiefly to the Tuſcans ; 
mong whom it was afterwards cultivated with great ſucceſs. 
They add, that Tarquin ſent for Taurianus, one of the moſt 
ment among them, to Rome, to make a ſtatue of Jupiter, 
be. of baked earth, for the frontiſpiece of the temple of that 


 * 


Yon after this time, there were many ſculptors, both in 
bieece and Italy, who wrought altogether in earth: ſome 
i the moſt noted were, Chalcoſthenes, an Athenian, who 
Wade himſelf and his houſe famous, by the 
anben figures he adorned it withal; and Demophilus and 

two painters, who enriched the temple of Ceres 
with great variety of painting, and carthen images. In effect, 
Idee firſt ſtatues of the heathen deities were either of earth 
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Ak- 


«wood; and it was not ſo much any frailty of that matter, 
© unfitneſs for the purpoſe, as the riches and luxury of the 

Lon, ale, that firſt induced them to make images of marble, 
Wd other more precious ſtones. PE 


bow rich ſoever the matter were, whereon they 
Moyht, yet they till firſt uſed earth, to form models there- 
and to this day, whether they be for cutting marble ſta- 
dich the chiflel, or for caſting them in metal, they never 
Kiake the one, or the other, without firſt making a per- 
K Model thereof in earth. Whence, doubtleſs, aroſe the 

ton of Praxiteles, that the art of moulding earthen 
me was the natural mother of that of making marble 
* metalline ones; which laſt never appeared in perfection, 
ut 300 years after the building of Rome; though the 
* at its height long before. 
=s of Athens, who came next, ſurpaſſed all his prede- 
im, both in marble, in ivory, and in metals: and about 
ane time, appeared ſeveral others, who carried ſeulpgure 
be higheſt perfection it ever arrived at; particularly, Po- 
SW at Sicyon'; and after him Myron; Lyſippus, who 


be. 13 the honour of caſting Al er's image 


= now before the 's palace at Montecavallo.: 
=, Timotheus, and 


| ochares, who, with Scopas, 
vt at the famous tomb of Mauſolus king of Caria ; 


- * 
noc 
4 


il, rus, Nenocrates, Pyromachus, Stratoni- 
? Antigonus, who wrote on the ſubject of his art; the 
k Wthors of the Laocoon, viz. Ageſander, Polydore, 
benodorus, and ' infinite others, names. of ſome 
Abuse paſſed to poſterity ; while thoſe of others have 
1 with their works: for though the number of ſtatues 
» Greece, and Italy, was ſo immenſe, that in Rome 
e are informed, there were more than there were. 
We d. 3g we have but few now left, at 
| _ aneft, | | 75 
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order to find out any irregularities committed therein, by | - 


eat number 5 f 


Fraxiteles and Scopas, who made thoſe excellent | 


tus, Canachus, Dedalus, Buthieus, Niceratus, | 


x 
* 


| 
leaſt very | 


SCU 


When Marcus Scaurus was ædile, his office obliging him to 
provide what was requiſite towards the public rejoiciogs, he 
adorned the ſtately theatre which he erected, with 3000 
brazen ſtatues; and though L. Mummius, and Lucullus, 
brought away a great number out of Aſia and Greece, yet 
there were ſtill above 3000 remaining in Rhodes, as many 
at Athens, and more at Delphi. | 

But what is moſt extraordinary, was the bigneſs of the figures, 
which thoſe antient artiſts had the courage to undertake: 
amongſt thoſe Lucullus brought to Rome, there was one of 
Apollo, 3o cubits high; the Coloflus of Rhodes, made by 
Cares of Lyndos, the diſciple of Lyſippus, far exceeded this ; 

Nero's ſtatue, made by Xenodorus, after that of Mercury, 
was alſo of an extraordinary ſize, being 110 feet high. | 
Sculpture, however, did not continue above 150 years, after 
Phidias's time, before it began inſenſibly to decline; not but 
that there were {till ſume fine pieces of workmanſhip made 
both in Greece and Italy, though not performed with ſo good 
a fancy, and ſuch exquiſite beauty, as ſome of the former works. 
Beſides that the Greek ſtatues are moſt eſteemed for the 
workmanſhip; there is a ſpecial difference between them, 
and thoſe of the Romans, in that the greateſt part of the 
firſt are naked, like thoſe who wreſtle, or perform ſome other 
bodily exerciſe, wherein the youth of thoſe times placed all 
their glory ; whereas the others are clad or armed, and par- 
ticularly have the toga on, which was the greateſt maik of 
honour amongſt the Romans. | 

To perform any thing in the way of ScuLPTURE, they begin 
with making a model of earth, or wax.——For earthen mo- 
dels, they uſe but few inſtruments : their hands and fingers 
do almoſt the whole. For waxen. models, to a pound of 
wax they put half a pound of colophony ; ſome add turpen- 
tine, melting the whole with oil of olive: and ſome add a 
little vermilion, or other matter, to give it a colour. This 
is wrought and molded with the fingers, like the earth. 

For SCULPTURE in wood, which we properly call carving, the 
firſt thing required, is, to chooſe a wood proper for the par- 
ticular kind of work.—If it be any thing large, and require 
a great deal of ſtrength and ſolidity; the hardeſt and moſt 
durable wood is to be choſen, as oak, or cheſnut ; for ſmaller 
works. they uſe pear-tree, and ſervice- tree. But as theſe 

woods are very hard, for little delicate works, they uſe ſofter 

woods, only cloſe, and of a fine grain: ſuch is the linden- 
tree, Which the chiſſel is found to cut more eaſily, and clean- 
lily, than any other wood. 
As to ſtatues, we find the antients have made them of almoſt 
all kinds of wood: at Sicyon was an image of Apollo in box; 
at Epheſus, that of Diana was in cedar. As theſe two kinds 

of wood are very hard, and even held incorruptible, eſpeci- 
ally cedar ; Pliny obſerves, they were judged particularly ſuit- 
able for repreſentations of the deities. ln a temple, on mount 
Cyllenius, dedicated to Mercury, was an image of that god 
formed of the wood of the lemon- tree: others there were of 
the palm-tree, olive-tree, ebony, and even of the vine. 
For large works, if it be only ſingle figures, it is better . 
conſiſt of ſeveral pieces, than of a ſingle one, by reaſon of the 
liableneſs of the latter to warp; for every large piece may 
probably not be dried to the heart, however it may appear 
withoutſide. — Obſerve, alſo, that the wood will not be fit 
for working, till after it have been cut at leaſt ten years. 

SCULPTURE in marble gd ftone.—ln this work, the firſt thing 
they do, is, out of a Meat block of marble to ſaw another of 
the ſize required; which is performed with a ſmooth ſteel 
ſaw, without teeth, caſting water and ſand thereon, from 
time to time: then they faſhion it, by taking off what is 
ſuperfluous with a ſtubbed point, and an keavy mallet; 
after this, bringing it near the meaſures required, they 
reduce it till nearer with another finer point. — They then 
uſe a flat cutting inſtrument, having two notches in its 
edge, or three teeth; and then a chiſſel to take off the 
ſcratches the former has left. This laſt inſtrument they uſe 
with a deal of delicacy, giving thereby a ſoftneſs. and ten- 
derneſs to their figure; till, at length, taking raſps of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineneſs, by degrees they bring their work 
into a condition for poliſhing.— To poliſh, or make the 
parts ſmooth and fleek, they uſe pumice-ſtone and ſmalt ; 
then tripoli ; and, when a ſtill greater luſtre is required, they 


uſe burnt ſtraw. _. 2 . WH 
When any conſiderable work is- undertaken, as. a ſtatue, 
baſſo relievo, or the like, they always make a model, be- 
forehand, of clay; but, as this ſhrinks in drying, and eaſily 
cracks and breaks, they only uſe it to make a mould of plaſter, 
or ſtucco, wherein they caſt a figure of the ſame matter, 
which ſerves them thenceforth for a. model, and by which 
they adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions... | 
To proceed the more regularly; on the head of the model, 
they place an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, with. 
a moveable ruler, or index, faſtened inthe centre of the cir- 
cle, and divided likewiſe into equal parts. From the end of 
the ruler hangs a thread with a plumbet, which ſerves to 
take all the points to be transferred thence to the block of 
marble, from whoſe top hangs another 
the model. —See Tab. Miſcell. fig. 2. 
re” 5 * ” , , Il 


plumber like that of. 1 


Indeed there are ſome excellent ſculptors who diſapprove of | upon putting it in the ſame manner upon his 
this method ; urging, that the ſmalleſt motion of the. model the lines and words in the very ſame diſpoſit roller, four 
their meaſures ; for which reaſon they rather chooſe | they were firſt written. ton, a 
to take all their meaſures with the compaſſes. | This expedient they ſet a very bigh value on 
. For the cafting of flatues, or figures of metal ; and the mould- truth, artleſs and groſs enough: the modern ha though, | 
| img of flatues, &tc. of flucco, plaſter, &c. ſee STATUE, | vaſtly on this method of writing. See nn WMpray 
- Sr oc, and PLASTER. SE.— clo de SE. | See the «rt6 les Feio g 
SCUM, or Srung, Sruma, a light excrement, ariſing | Per SE. wo I os 5 
from liquors when briſkly ſtirred; called alſo foam or froth, 8 EA, mare, in gec aphy, is frequently uſed for thae 
See FRoTH. | 2 | of water encom the whole earth; more valt tra 
Scum is alſo uſed for the impurities which a liquor by boiling ocean, | Properly c 
1 caſts up to the ſurface z and alſo, for thoſe taken from off | For the cauſe of the ſaltneſs of the Sx A, ſee Sal rz: 
metals when in fuſion; theſe are alſo called ſcoria. See SBA is more properly uſed for a particular Part, or * 
* 3 £ the ocean; denominated from the * ha . wilion, « 
Scum of lead, is a kind of recrement, of various colours, pro- from other circumſtances. waſhes, 


from melted lead. 4 Thus we fay, the Jrifþ ſea, the Mediterr 

Scum of filver, is what we commonly call ktharge of ſilver. * the Red ſea, &c. nean ſea, the B 
See LirHARCGE. | bo, Till the time of the emperor Juſtinian, the ſea was 
Scum of nitre. - CSALTPETRE, mon, and open, to all men: whence it is, that the Nun 
Scum of t. 155 the cle ts, | laws grant an action againſt a perſon who ſhal! _ om 
Sugar of the Scum. ; | SUGAR. | moleſt another in the free navigation or fiſhing — ; 
SCUPER boles. ö 8 17 N The emperor Leo, in bis 56th novel, firlt allowed ft 
SCUPPER nails. 0 | 37 Nails. were in poſſeſſion of the lands, the ſole Privilege of 6 
SCURVY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by phyſicians ſcorbu- before heit reſpectiye territories, excluſive of al others: 

tux. See ScormwuTUs. — _ | even gave a particular commiſſion to certain perſons, to 4 


M. Poupart, in the memoirs of the French er gives] vide the Thracian Boſporus among them. 
us a very accurate hiſtory of a particular kind o ſeurvy, F rom that time, the ſovereign princes have been endeavoy 
ery frequent in Paris in the year 1699. The ſymptoms | ing to appropriate the ſea, and to withdraw it from the , 
ind conſequences of this new ſcurvy were very extraordi- | lic uſe, The republic of Venice pretends to be 5 
and ſoon determined M. Pou to conclude it ſome- miſtreſs jn her gulph, that there is a formal marriage, ex 

what like that crueFplague whereyith the Athenians were ſo | year, between that fignory and the Adriatic, 
| and ſo dreadfully haraſſed ; yet was it a true ſcurvy, | In theſe laſt ages, the Engliſh have particularly camel 
ind the perſons attacked with it had all the uſual ſcorbutic empire of the ſea in the chanel ; and even that of ail 
ſymptoms. F | Jeas encompaſting the three kingdoms of England, Scotty 
Bs. sch. AGE, Scuraoiun, in antient cuſtoms. All te-] and Ireland z and that as far as the ſhores of the neighbog 
7 nants who held of the king by military ſervice, were either] ing ſtates. In conſequence of which pretenſion it is, 
WOT bound to attend perſonally in - wars expeditions ; or, for | Children born on theſe ſeas are declared natural Engliſkm 
-:*3 _ default of ſuch ſervice, to pay ſcutage, that is, a compoſition | a8 much as if born on Engliſh ground. The Juſtice oft 
8 - i , which was levied on every ſcutum militare, or | Pretenhion is ſtrenuouſly argued between Grotius, and gelte 
1 Enight's fee, and the proportional parts thereof, for the in the Mare liberum, and Mare clauſum. 
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2 King's uſe. SE A army. ARMY. 
K The barons, and knights, . who paid ſcutage to the king, had | SE 4 12 I LASTROLABE. 
5 a power to levy the fame tax on thoſe tenants who held from SE A. biſquet. _ See the articles < B1squzr. 
1582 them in military ſervice. SEA chart. , CHART. 
185 The ſentage was at one, two, or three marks for each | SEA compaſs. 91:4: 5999 r eur as. 
A7 N knight's fee. | II drags, among mariners, are ſuch things as hang ove 
$5 HEON. See the article EscuTcnzox. , hip, in the ſea; as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, 
22 S$cuTcHeon-grafting. See Ex RAT TIN G. | when towed. nmr | 
F _ SCUTIFORME os, in anatomy, the chief bone of the knee, | Sz A fight. * SIGNAL. 
„ __- called alfo patella mals, &c. ScePATELLA. _ Sea lens... boo: - Uses and cyftams, 
* SCUTIFORMIS cartilage, in anatomy, one of the cartilages | SEA officer, See the articles 3 OrrFicern. 
ol che larynx, the broadeſt and biggeſt of them all: it was | SB 4 quadrant. \ _ JJ BACK-STAFF. 
9 40 © "thus called by the Latins, becauſe in form of a ſhield, or | SE A alt. » e SALT. | 
7; _ ſquare buckler; and by the Greeks fhyroide. SE A-water,. that | briny bitteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes 5 
9K It is alſo by ſome called the anterior cartilage, becauſe ſityate | ſes. teu both * 
mn che fore- part. 2 Buy | To make Sza-WATER ſaveet, or freſh, is a thing long 
F: C It is gibbous withoutfide, and hollow within: ſometimes | much wanted, for the advantage of navigation and 
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double, chiefly in women, in whom it does not adyance fo merce ; 2 method of doing which has been inyented by 
- far forward as in men. | | Havutgn, and the ſecret publiſhed in the Phuleſophics! Tr 
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; * - in a ſhip, are Tquare holes cut in the deck, big | cf,. It is performed by precipitating the water with 
* enough to let in the body of a man; .ſerving to let people] of tartar, and then diſtilling t. . ; 
„ "down into any room below, upon occaſion, or from deck to The oil of tartar be can draw very cheap, and the di 
. deck. s e * tion he performs very compendiguſly, fo as to gain 2417 
. „They are generally before the main - maſt, before the knight | quarts of freſh water in a day; for the cooling of which, 
3 *in the fore-caftie; in the gun-room, to go down to theftern- | ſtead of making the worm paſs through a vellel of watt 
. 28 © ſheets; in the round-houſe, to go down into the captain's | uſual, he makes it paſs through an bole in the ſhip int 
" $4-4 cabin, when forced by the enemy in a fight aloft. | . fea, and enter in again through another. 2 
II There are alſo ſome ſmaller ſcuttles, which have grattings | To the precipitation, and diſtillation, be adds a third ? 
18 over them; and all of them have covers to them, that men | tion ; viz. filtration; to correct intirely the mali © 
1 8 Hf may not tumble in, in the night. | water. The filtration is performed by 3 peculiar « 
* Scuwr rr is alſo a denomination given to thoſe little windows, mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled water, and at ö 
3 nnd long holes, which are cut out in cabins to let in light. ſuffered to ſettle at the battam. | 
3 SCYREGEMOT, or Scyx mor, - — . rfe&tly wholſam 
1 a a county-cqurt held twice every year by the biſhop of the 
2 | - dioceſe, and the ealdorman, or thetiff; a both the L- water is m- freſh 
+7 =" ecdeſiaſticaland temporal laws were given in charge to the | br This be found by fe 
„ _ © county. 4 56:08 : - 4 quantity, of ſea-weed in a yellel of es ale — 
„ In che time of Canutus the ſcyregemot was held thrice every] the bole with an bead ceiver, be d . 
3 year Ed ward the Conſeſſor appointed it to be held twelve] from the plants, a ſmall quantity. of freſh, ſweet, fe 
times in the year. *: ; * water: this he takes to be the moſt natural, ſale, 209 
 $SCYTALA, in mechanics, a term which ſome writers uſe way of having freſh water from the ſes. 
- for a kind of radius, or ſpoke, ftanding out from the axis of | Mr, Boyle relates, from ſome experiments he procu' 
a machine,” as an handle or lever, to turn it round, and work made the gravity of /eq-water,. in different imer 
it vat e eee 5 ſtill, as you approach neaxer. the equator, the jet 
. $CYTAEA Zacmica, in antiquity, a ſtratagem, or device, heavier and heavier, as fax as within.30 degres 
of the Lacedemonians, for the ſecret writing of letters to ter which it cantinues much at one. 
_ _ ©» their" correſpondents ; fo that if they ſhould chance to be in- SgA-wreck, See the article Wascx. wit hn 
| © Kreepted, nodody might he adl to read them. = | 5x. e dee the (ex is fo yough that be e 
Jo chis end they had two wooden follers, or cylinders, per- | be governed. by the hands, the ſeamen make 3 þ 
+ feftly alike, and equal; one whereof was kept in the city, | by: chat is, they fix two blocks to the 3 0 
t de other by che perſon to whom the letter was directed and, regving two ſmall ropes through them, hien, | 
F or the letter, à ſkin of very thin parchment was wrapped. 25 by having ſome men at. each tackle, the) e 
rg und the roller, and there6n was the matter written; which - "helm by direction. | by ® 
„ ne, it was taken off, and fent away to the party, Who, They ve another way of making 2 Je pol 
/ 
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SEA 


about the end of the helm with a ſingle rope; 
hs being laid to the ſhip-ſides, by means whereof they 
, helm. j 


HAD /ea. 
HiGH, 4 
Lie. 
Paciric. 
REFLUX. 
| Tov. 
864. Uxp ER. 
film, 3 puncheon, or piece of metal, or other 
uſually either round or oval; whereon are engraven 
Je , device, &c. of ſome prince, ſtate, community, 
Grate, or Private perſon, often with a legend or in- 
Crvtion the impreflion whereof in wax ſerves to make 
— inſtruments, Ac. authentic. ; 
The king's great ſeal is that whereby all patents, commiſ- 
\ ſons, warrants, &c. coming from the king, are ſealed. The 
keeping hereof is in the hands of the lord high chancellor, 


» difference between the lord chancellor and lord keeper ; 
9 but in the manner of creation, the lattet being 


e former having likewiſe a patent. | 
RN privg-ſeal is a ſeal uſually firſt ſet to grants that 
xe to paſs the great ſeal. 


The uſe of ſeals is very antient : in Daniel, chap. xiv. we 


t Cyrus ſet his ſeal on the temple of Bel: but ſeals 
1 than 1 Jezebel, in 1 Kings, chap. xxi. 
ſaal the orders ſhe ſent for Naboth's death with the king's 
ne. An effect, as the antient ſeals were all engraven on 
2 ſtones, Sc. of rings, and as the original uſe of 
rings, it is aſſerted, was only to be in readineſs {or the ſeal- 
ing of acts, inſtruments, &c. ſeals ſhould feem as antient 
as rings themſelves. : 7 | : 
Theſe fealing-rings, called annuli fignatorii, figillares, ciro- 
gaphi or cerographi, it is ſaid in antient authors, were fiſt 
invented by the Lacedzemonians, who, not content to fhut 
their cheſts, armories, &c. with keys, added ſeals to them: 
and to this end, at firſt, they made uſe of worm-eaten wood, 
the mprefſions whereof they took on wax, or (oſt earth : but 
they at length found che art of engraving figures, or rings, 
te impreflions of which they took in the fame manner.— 
This, however, muſt be granted, that even in Moſes's 
tine, the art of engraving, not only on metals, but alſo on 

zous ſtones, was Known. | 

it does not appear, that che ring had any other uſe 
among the primitive Jews, beſides ornament : but at length 
it vn uſed to ſeal inftruments, contracts, diplomas, letters, 
Ge. inflances whereof- we have in the firſt book of Kings, 
nx. B. Eſther. viii. 10. Xenophon. Hellen. lib. I. Quint. 

Curt. lib. vi. Juſt. lib. xlii. cap. iii. where we learn, the 
keeping of the emperor's ſeal was become a partieular office, 
Lucian adds, that Alexander gave his ſeal to Perdiccas, 
thereby appointing him his ſucceſſor. | 
Plny obſerves, that in his time there were no ſeals uſed any- 
where but in the Roman empire: at Rome, he tells us, 
they were become of abſolute neceſſity, infomuch that a 
telament was null without the teſtator s /za/, and the ſeals 


contrats were ſealed, not even in the times of the em- 


E Naser the cuſtom antiently was, inſtead of ſigning their 
ntruments, c. only to ſeal them; as appears from an in- 
nity of antient charters, which are not ſigned at all: the 
ſaſon whereof was, that in thoſe dgys very few people were 
ible to write; ſcarce any body, indeed, could read and 
viite but clerks. In England, the firſt ſealed charter we 
* Ind extant, is that of Edward the Confeſſor, upon his found- 
nz of Weſtminſter-abbey : yet, we read of ſeals in the MS. 
hiſtory of king Offa. | | 


with this king's grants were ſealed; was uſually green, to 
With that the 4 * ever freſh, and of force. 
uſual impreſſion om all laymens ſeats, till the year 1218. 
ads he b. horſeback, with a ſword in his hand; __ 
they began to engrave their coats of arms on their 
lle only the archbiſhops and bilhops, by a decree of 
ardinal Otto, who was legate here im 1237. were to bear 
Os: fe. their they office, dignity, and even their 
©. Lg Ne e 
DuCheſne obſerves, that nome below the dignity of a knight 
ad any Tight to 8 pendent ſea!,/ called auchonticunt: | 
The emperors long ſealed all their acts of importance with 
iyolten ſeal; fl the golden bull of Charles IV. for the 
ation of an emp. | 


to it, which-is called bulk 


whois hence alſo denominated lord keeper. —Indeed, there is 


by the delivery of the great ſeal to him by the king; 


of ſeven witneſſes: but it does not appear, that the Romans | 
tad any fuch things as public feals ; nor that their edicts and! 


before the time of William the Conqueror, the Engliſh did 
dot ſeal with wax, but only made'a golden 'eroſs on the 
prchment, and ſometimes an impreſſion on a piece of lead, | 
Rich hung to the grant with a ſilken ſtring, and was 

emed an abundant authorizing of the grant itſelf, without 
er (pning or witneſſes. The colour of the wax where 


deror, takes its name from the gold ſeal 


The pope has two kinds of ſcalt : the firſt uſed in apoſtolic ! 


drawing his net full-of fiſhes. © 


' The other is uſed in bulls, repreſenting St. Peter's head on 
the right, that of St. Paul on the left, with a croſs between 
the two: on the reverſe are ſometimes the pope's name and 
arms. 


The impreſſions of the firſt ſeal are taken in red wax, but 
thoſe of the ſecond, always in lead. | 
Theod. Hopingk, a German lawyer, has furniſhed the world 
with a learned and curious work on the ſubject of ſeals : it 
conſiſts of ſixteen chapters, the 1. whereof treats of the name 
ſeal, ſigillum. The 2. of the antiquity of the ſealing-rings, 
mentioned in Geneſis, their inventors, the reafon of bearing 
them, their kinds, and differences, forms, ornaments, hie- 
roglyphics, ends, uſes, effects, and abuſes. 3. Of bulls, 
in the ſame method, and under the fame circumſtances. 
4. Of different kinds of ſeals ; which he divides into public 
and private, proper and foreign, formed and unfor med, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, known and unknown, irue and falſe ; 
and, laſtly, ratificative and confirmative, of authority, ſo- 
lemnity, teftimony and conſent. 5, Of ſuch as have a right 
to bear ſeals, 6. Of the keeping of /ea's. 7. Of things 
ſeals are put to. 8, Of the images, figures, arms, cha- 
racters, inſcriptions, &c, and of the places where ſeals are 
to be put, and the order to be obſerved therein. 9. Of the 
number and multitude of ſeals, and the advantage they 
bring. 10. Of their uſe, end, effects, force, &c. 11. Of 
the proof of ſeals in general, and particular, public and pri- 
vate. 12. Of the verifying of ſeals. 13. Of the manner 
of cenſuring and diſputing ſea/s. 14. Of ſubſcriptions that 
have a regard to ſees. 15, Of other particulars that have a 
regard thereto; as the ſignatures of emperors, kings, chan- 
cellots, ſecretaries, notaries, all in the ſame order and me- 
thod. The book was printed in 1642. at Nurembergh, in 
quarto, under the title, De figillorum priſco & novo jure, 
trattatus practicus, &c,— We have another work of the like 
kind, by Heineccius, in folio, printed at Francfort, and 
- Leipfic, in 1709. under the title, De veteribus Germanorum 
alarumque notionum figillis, eorumque uſu & præſtantia, Hu- 
tagma hiſtoricum. h 
Hermetical SEAL, See the article HeRMETICAL, 


SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and the impreſſion thereon, 
affixed to the thing ſcaled. * 


The mm Bo frequently applied to their ſtuffs, Qc. 
is to be of lead. That of knights, by the French law, is to 
be of hard wax ;. that of agents, of ſoft wax, 


Some ſeals are ſtamped on the paper or parchment itſelf ; 
others hung by ſilken ſtrings. 


The French ſea] their edicts with green wax; arrets with 
yellow wax; expeditions for Dauphine with red wax. And 


the letters of the French academy are ſcaled with blue wax. 
See Wax. 


SEALER, an officer in chancery, appointed by the lord chan- 


cellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, to ſeal the writs aud in- 
ſtruments there made in his preſence. 


SEALING, in architecture, the fixing apiece of wood or iron 

3 with plaſter, morter, ce · nent, lead, or other folid 
inding. 

For — hinges, and joints, plaſter is very proper. 

SEALING wax. See the article Wx. f 

| SEAM or SSM of corn, is a meaſure of 8 buſhels. | 

| SEAM of glaſs, is the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24. ſtone, 
each five pounds weight. The ſeam of wood, is an hor ſe- 


Is 


load. 
Maonk's SEAM. See the article Moxk. 
SEARCE. See the article St EVE. „ 
SEARCHER. See the article ALNAGER, te 
SEAR-CLOTH®, or Ceze-CLoTtH,. in ſurgery, denotes a 
form of external remedy, ſomewhat harder than an unguent, 
pet ſofter than an emplaſter ; though it is frequently uſed, 
both for the one, and the other. . 
* The word /car-c/2th is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of cere- 
cloth, and to be derived originally from the Greek Knpa, 
The ſear- cloth is always ſuppoſed to have wax in its compo- 
med which Ae bes and even denominates it. In ef- 
fect, when a liniment or unguent has enough wax in it, it 
does not differ from a fear. cla... 
| Sear-cloths are a kind of ſubſtitutes to friction, and are ſome- 
| times uſed for other purpoſes: the beſt are compounded of 
relolvent drugs, as ſaffron, myrrh, and aloes, incorporated 


gapenum : the whole tempered with wine. 
SEASE. See the article S81z8.. . 
SEASONING of timber. See TIu BBE R. 1 
SEASONINGS, in the Weſt Indies, a kind of aguiſh diſtem- 
per, which foreigners are much - ſubje& td at their firſt 
coming. ö & 4; Bp ö 
| SEASONS®, in coſmography, certain portions ot quarters 

of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns' which the fon then 
| enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the ſun ; conſequene 


on 


b briefs, and private letters, &c, called, the fiſberman's ring.— 
| This is a very large ring, wherein is repreſented St. Peter, 


with wax and gums, as galbanum, gum ammoniac, and ſa- 


— — 
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de of MA; which paſſes through the centre. 


on which, are different temperatures 
works in tillage. - | | | 
© ® The word is formed from the French, ſaiſor, which Menage 
' derives from the Latin, fatio, whence the Italians have 
formed fogione: Nicod derives it from ſatio ; tempus Jationis, 
: ſowing-time. | 1 en 
\ The is divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, au- 
EN winter. The beginning on _— of each 
*. whereof, ſee under. its proper article, SPRING, Oc. 
It is to be obſerved, the. ſeaſons antiently began differently 
from what they now do: witneſs the old. verſes, 
Dat Clemens byemem ; dat Petrus uer. cathedratus; 
aua Urbanus , eutumnat Bartholomeus. 
SEAT, in aſtronomy. See the article SCHEAT. - 
EAT, in medicine. See the article Anus. 
SEAZE. See the article SBIZER. 33 
SEBACEZ glandule. See the article GLANDULZ.” _ 
SEBESTEN, Sass TENA, myxa, in pharmacy, &c. a fruit 
reſembling a little plumb. or prune 3 
_ deep red colour, bordering on black ; very ſweet, and the | 
Meſh, or pulp, glutinous, or ſticky, | N 
The Syrians 2 a kind of glue or birdlime, of the ſebeflens, | 
called birdlime of Alexangria. The fruit is eſteemed pecto- 
ral, cooling, and emollient; though not much uſed now in 
medicine. 


of the air, different 


" 


The ſtone within it is-triangular.—lt brought its 
name from Arabia, whence Pliny obſerves it came in his 
time into Italy. | 
SEBU EI, a ſe among the antient Samaritans; whom St. 
Epiphanius accuſes of changing the time expreſſed in the law, 
_ for the celebration of the great annual feaſts of the Jews. _ 
Serrarius. conjectures, that they were thus called, from their 
celebrating the feaſt of the paſſover on the ſeventh month, 
called by the Hebrews ſeba, ſeventh. —Druſius rather takes 
them to have been deriominated from Sebaia, the leader of a 
ſe& among the Samaritans ; as the followers of Doſitheus 
were denominated Deſithei; which. two ſects ſome Jewiſh 
doctots ſuppoſe td have ſubſiſted at the ſame time.—Scaliger | 
_ [derives the name from the Hebrew, ſebua, week; as who 


_ ſhould fay, Hebdemadites, becauſe of their celebrating every | 
ſecond day of the ſeven weeks, between Eaſter and Whit- | - 


ſuntide, Yet the ſame Scaliger, in his anſwer to Serrarius, 
gives a very different explication.—In effect, all that bas 

hitherto been advanced on the point, is mere conjecture. 
SEBURAI®, SEBURAI, a name which the Jews give to ſuch 
of their rabbins or doctors, as lived and taught ſome time 
aſter the finiſhing of the talm ua. 
be word is derived from N, /ebar, I think : whence 
N. era, opinion, ſentiment ; and thence NO, - 

uri, or ä | 

The reaſon of this appellation, ſay the rabbins, is, that the 
tualmud being finiſhed, publiſhed, and received in all the 
--1 ſchools and ſynagogues, theſe doors had nothing to do, but 
0 diſpute for, and againſt, the talmud, and its deciſions. 
Others ſay, it was becauſe their ſentiments were not received 
as laws or deciſions 3 as thoſe of the Miſchnic and Gemaric 
- - doQtors were ; but were held as mere opinions. Others, as 
the author of Schalſcheleth Hatkabala, or chain of tradition, 
tell us, that the perſecution the Jews underwent in thoſe 
times, not allowing them to teach quietly in their academies, 


: 


een their opinions in the compoſition of the 
101 VE, 


m—_— 


The-firſt and chief of the Scburai, was R. Joſi, who began 
to teach in the year 787. of the æra of contracts; which, 


according to R. David Gautz, falls on the year of the world | 


4236. and who, according to R. Abraham, was 
reſident of the Jewiſh academy. OS | ! 
[This #ra of contracts is the ſame with that of the Seleucide, 

the 787th year whereoffalls on the year of Chriſt 476. which, | 
of conſequence, is the æra of the origin of the Saburai ; whoſe 

- -Teign did not hold long: Buxtorf ſays, not above 60 years ; 
X. Abraham, and others, fay, not 50. The laſt of them was R. 
Simona. They were ſucceeded by the Gaons or Geonim. 
SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another, or divides 
it into two parts. See Ling, G. | OW 
_ Thus the line AM (Tab. aura a fig. 12.) is a ſecant of 
tze circle AED, Cc. as it cuts the circle in B. | | 
It is demonſtrated by g 


„ that 


from the centre. On the contrary, the portions thereof 
B, are ſo much the 


{9 without the circle MD, MO, 


ester, as they are farther from the centre. The leaſt is 


29, That if two'ſecants,M A and ME, be drawn from the 
SEgCANT,. in trigon y, denotes a 
proceeds, till it meets — to the ſame cirele. 


dee Cinis, and Anon a | 
„Thus the line FC (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 1.), drawn from 
tangent EF, is called a 


{4 
if he centre C, till it 1 the 


Line of SECANTS. 
SECK.—Rent-SEC., See the article RenT-/ec, 
SECOND, in anatomy. See SECUNDI generic. 
Se conn, in geometry, aſtronomy, c. the ſixti 


which, when ripe, is of X 


SzconD, in muſic, denotes one of the muſical intervals; be. 


SECOND captain, is a reformed captain, who acts as lieutenant 


SECOND: cauſe. 


rs; 1®, That if ſeveral /ecants | 
MA, MN, ME, &c. be drawn from the ſame point M., 
be through the centre M A is the greateſt ; and 
- the reſt are all ſo much the leſs, as they are more remote 


o 


pr; N the ſacunt M A will be to M E,, a M5 
to „ nee 1 | 4 | ; i 
right line, drawn from has a 


onometry | 
the centre of acircle, which, cutting the circumference, is raiſed to the higheſt. 


SEC 


cant; and particularly, the ſecant of the ar | 
15 is 2 Oh 4 r 4 man to whit! 
The ſecant of the arc „ Which is the co 
had» arch to a quadrant, is called the 2 of the 
of the complement. | » Or ſecant 
he ſine of an arch, A D, being given; to find the 
thereof F C, the rule is, as-the co-ſine A DC ig, 
AD, ſo is the whole fine E C, to the fam Cf fe 
To find the logarithm of the fecant of any arch, the fine 
the complement of the arch being given ; multiply the of 
ſine of the ithm by two, — from the produd Whole 
the logarithm. of the ſine complement; the tema! lubtrag 
logarithm of the ſecant.. See Loc array, © the 
See the article SzcToR, 


eth part of + 


prime, or minute 3 either in the diviſion of circles, or in the 


meaſure of time. 
A degree, or an hour, are each divided into 60 m; 
marked thus ': a minute is ſubdivided into 60 
marked thus ; a ſecond into G0 thirds, marked thus G.. 
We. ſometimes ſay a ſecond minute, a third minuie, &c. * 
more uſually, ſimply, ſecond, third, &c. & 

A. pendulum three feet, three inches, and two tenths of a 
inch long, vibrates ſeconds, according to Sir Jonas Moor: 
reduction of Huygens's three: feet eight lines and an half of 
Paris meaſure, to Engliſh meaſure. 
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ing only the diſtance between any ſound, and the next 
ſound, whether higher or lower. | l | 

As in the compaſs of a tone there are reckoned nine erſ,. 
bly different ſounds, which form thoſe little intervals, called 
commas ; one might, in ſtrictneſs, ſay, there are eight kind; 
of ſeconds, But as theſe minute intervals, though ſenſib 

are not yet ſo far ſo, as to contribute much to the harmony, 
they uſually only diſtinguiſh four ſorts. Ba” 
The firſt, called the diminiſhed ſecond, containing four com. 
mas ; being the difference, for inſtance, of a natural 1 
and an ut raiſed four commas higher, | : 
The ſecond, called the er ſecond, contains five 
and is, made either naturally, as from mi to fa, or from ji to 
at ; or accidentally, by means of b, as from la to fi, b fut; 
or from fa diefis to-fol ; othetwiſe called a major ſemitone, or 
imperfect ſound, by the Italians, ſamitono. 
The third is the greater ſecond,. containing the nine comms, 
which compoſe the tone. This the Italians call zona, or per- 


Ihe fourth is the redundant ſound, compoſed of a whole 


tone, and a minor ſemitone, Tone, SEMITONE, Oc. 
of another, into whoſe company he is incorporated. See 
CAPTAIN. 4 | In AED 

See the articles CAus E, and Epricienr. 


FIS rr pr: 


— flank. | FLANK. N 
ECOND notion. ks - 1... Noriox. a 
SECOND order of curves. See the ace Cunvx. 
SECOND rate. | CC Rare. 


SECOND fight, an odd qualification, which of the inda- 
bitants of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to be po- 
ſeſſed of. The thing is atteſted by many credible authors 
(among whom is Mr. Martin, autbor of the natural hit, 
of theſe iſlands, and a member of the royal ſociety) ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrangeneſs of it, many have ftedfaltly 
believed it. e n bb e ee 

The ſecond fight is ſaid to be a faculty of ſeeing thing w 
come, or things done at a great diſtance, repreſeated to the 
imagination as if actually viſible and preſent. 
Thus, if a man be dying, or about to die, his image, it 5 
* ſhall appear diſtinctly in its natural ſhape, in 4 


roud, and with other funeral apparatus, to 2 PRO 


| Perſon, who, perhaps, never ſaw his face before: 
ately after which, the perſon ſo ſeen certainly dies. | 
2 Thus quality of ſecond-fightedneſs, they ſay, is not hereditary : 
the perſon who has it, cannot exert it at pleaſure; nor cf 
he prevent it, or communicate it to another; but ne 
on him involuntarily, and exetcifes itſelf on him rays” 
great trouble and terror. 195464 
Ibere axe a great number of eircumſtances faid to ar 
. viſions; obſervation whereof, the particular circu 8 
as to time, place, &c. of the death of the perſon, 4. 
| learnt, —The method of judging of them, or 1 
them, grows into a kind of art; which is ver) 
different perſons. Second ris held a 


1 
4 


diſcredi 
country : fo that none, they ſay, will counterfeit Rt; but 
that many conceal and difſemble it. 
terms, in algebra, thoſe where the unkn9W" 1; 
degree of power leſs. than it has in the term 


4 


SECOND 


- 1 


| The art of throwing theſe ſecond terms out of e 
that is, of forming a new equation, where they . 
| Place 3 is one of the moſt ingenious and uſeful e 


all algebra 


> þ 


S E C 
motion, and an unequal velocity; ſor it will recede moſt 
ſwiſtly when the nodes are in quadrature to the ſun, after 
which it will move flower, and at the time of the nodes being 
in the ſyzygies it will be perfectly at reſt. 3 ig, 5 
4. The inclination, alſo, of the plane of the ſecondary orbit, 
to the primary one, will be continually varying, and will be 


S EC 


x... Sos the article Tres. oo 
Verne fg. or SECUNDARY, an officer who acts as ſe- 
SE cond or next to the chief officer. 

2 the ſecondaries of the fine · office. The ſecondaries of 

compters, Who are next the ſheriffs of London in each of 
he eo compters.—Secondary of the office of the privy-ſeal.— 


Two ſecondaries of the pipe.—Secondary to the remembran- 22 when the nodes ate in the ſyzygies with the ſun, and 
& 


els, ceteris paribus, when they are in the quadratures z and 

from the time of the nodes being in the ſyzygies to the qua- | 
dratures, it will be always decreaſing z and from the time of 
their being in the quadratures to the ſyzygies, it will be always 
increaſing : and all theſe irregularities, whether in any eccen- 
tric or concentric orbit, will . be ſomething greater when 

; or circles which, paſſing through the poles of the eclip-| - the ſatellite is in conjunction with the ſun, than when he is in 

tic, are at right an les to the ecliptic. oppolition to him, | 

the help of theſe, all points in the heavens are referred to| SEconDARY qualities. See the atticles J WALITY- 
iotic ; that is, any ſtar, planet, or other phænomenon, | SECONDARY rainbew. | © UNE me ; 

the ecliptic 3 


RAINBOW. 
v underſtood to be in that point of the ecliptic, which is cut by SECONDINE. See the article ScuxbIx R. 


the ſecondary ſemicircle, which paſſes through ſuch ſtar, or phz-| SECRETARY, an officer who, by order of his maſtet, writes 


letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which he renders 
authentic by his ſignature: ; 


Tee + _ is more frequently uſed, in an adjective ſenſe, by 


way of oppolition to primary or principal. See PRIMARY. 


7 ACTOR 
— afections. — Ar FECTION, 


oNDARY circles of the ecliptic, are circles of longitude of the 


If two ſtars be thus referred to the ſame point of the ecliptic, 


are ſaid to be in conjunction if in oppoſite points, they 
are ſaid to be in oppoſition: if they be referred to two points 
at a quadrant's diftance, they are ſaid to be in quartile aſpect ; 


Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds: as ſecretary of fate, ſecre- 
2 of war, ſecretary of the treaſury, ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, ſecretary of the lord chancellor, &c. 


if the points differ a ſixth part of the ecliptic, they are ſaid to| SECRET ARi1Es of fate are officers attending the king, for the 
be in ſextile aſpect. receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, and many of 
locthe general, all circles which interſect one of the ſix greater the moſt important affairs of kingdom, both foreign and 
circles of the ſphere at right angles, may be called ſecandary] domeſtic, | N 
crdes —As the azimuth or vertical circles in reſpect of the ho-“ The king's ſecretaries wete antiently called the king's clerks 
mon, &c. the meridian in reſpect of the equator, Sc. and notaries, regi a commentariis. For the name ſecretary, it 
&conDARY collateral points. See . was at firſt applied to ſuch as, being always near the king's 
SconpARV dials. DrAr. 4 perſon, received his commands, and were called clerks of the 
dcop AAV fever is that which ariſes after a criſis, or the diſ-| ſecret ; whence was afterwards formed the word ſecretary, 
of ſome morbid matter: as after the declenſion of the} regi a — and as the great lords began to give their clerks 

-pox, or meaſles, See FE VER, Small-Pox, Cc. alſo the quality of ſecretaries, thoſe who attended the king 
were called, by way of diſtinction, ſecretaries of the commands, 


SxcoNDARY motion. : 1 MoT10ON. 
$conDARY place. ; Ge Be WEED 7 PLACE, regi a mandatis. This continued till the reign of our Henry 


SxconDARY planets, thoſe moving round other planets as the 


centres of their motion, and along with them round the 
ſun. . | 
* Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, are each attended with ſecond- 
n planets ; Jupiter with four, and Saturn with five; called 
the ſatellites of thoſe two planets. ani $1544 
The Earth has one ſecondary planet, called the Moon. | 
The motian of the primary planets is very ſimple and uni- 
form, as being compounded only of a projectile motion for- 
'ward in a right line which is a tangent to the orbit, and a gra- 
nation towards the ſun at the centre. Add, that, being at 


ſuch vaſt diſtances from each other, the effects of their mutual | 


gravitation towards one another are inſenſible.— But the mat- 
ter is far otherwiſe in reſpect of the ſecondary planets : for 
every one of theſe, though it chiefly gravitate. towards its re- 
ve prone one, as towards its centre; yet, at equal di- 
om che ſun, it alſo is attracted towards him with 
equally-accelerated gravity, as the primary one is towards him; 
a a greater diſtance with leſs, and at a nearer diſtance with 
gater: from which double tendency towards the ſun, and 
towards their own primary planets, the motion of the ſatellites, 
« ſecondary planet, comes to be mightily compounded, and 
Med with many inequalities. As, for inſtance, 1. The ſa- 
tellite ſhall be contin ly accelerated in its motion, from the 
une of its quadrature with the ſun to the next following con- 
function, or oppoſition ; but, contrary-wiſe, from the ſyzygies 
v he quadratures it ſhall be retarded: and therefore it will al- 
ways move ſwifter in or near the ſyzygies,-and flower near the 

ures. From whence will follow, that, N 

2 The orbits of theſe ſecondary planets will be of a igur 
more circular in the quadratures than in the ſyzygies, where 
h meſs of the motion will make the figure of the orbit 
ban [eRtilinear 3 and therefore the ſatellite will run farther 
a in 2 at the quadratures, than at the ſyzy- 
den: ſo tha orbit will be a little elliptical, having the 
FBUy planet for its centre j and the longer diameter will co- 
he with the line of the quadratures, and the ſhorter with 

8 the yay ies Which irregu 

chad Wee iſturbing the motion of the ſatellite be ex- 
» and the orbit be concentric with that of the primary 
Is {hall be farther off from the primary one in the ſyzy- 
and ſo move flower than it does at the quadratures : and 
this is the caſe, that the ſatellite's orbit is not a circle 


ie, to the primary orbit, but an ellipſis, in one of whoſe | 


1 de Primary planet is placed; then the motion of the 
nan wil be ſo diſturbed by the ſun, that, as it proceeds in 
fequent;; the apſes of the orbit will be moved ſometimes in con- 
ad 3 @, and ſometimes in antecedentia (whereas the nodes 
3 week the prima planets are at reſt). 


Plane of * plane of the ſatellite's abe is inclined to the 


endery e orbit, the line of the nodes of the ſe- | 


will 
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=” | — 


| tary of flats; but then, 


larities will ariſe, if the| 


for if the orbit be eccentrical, it may bappen, that the | 
.- The 


oved in antecedentia, with an angular | 


VIII. 1559. ; when, at a treaty of peace between the French 
and 'Spaniards, the former obſerved, that the Spaniſh mini- 
ſters, who treated ſor Philip II. called themſelves ſecretaries of 
Hate. Upon which, the French /ecretaires des commandements, 
out of emulation, aſſumed the ſame title; which thence paſſed 
alſo into England. i | 

Till the reign. of king Henry VIII. there was only one ſecre- 
neſs . increaſing, -that prince ap- 
pointed a ſecond ſecretary: both were of equal power and au- 
thority, and both ſtiled principal ſecretaries of ſtate. — Before 
queen Elizabeth's time, the ſecretaries did not lit at the coun- 
cil- board; but that princeſs admitted them to the place of 
privy-counſellors, which honour they have held ever fince 3 
and a council is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, held without 
one of them.—On the union of England and Scotland, queen 
Anne added a third ſecretary, on account of the great increaſe 
of buſineſs, which, as to Britain, is equally and diſtinctiy ma- 
naged by all the three, although the laſt is frequently filled ſe- 
cretary of flate for North- Britain, ; | 
They have, under their management and direction, the molt , 
conſiderable affairs of the nation, and are obliged to a con- 
ſtant attendance on the kitig: they receive and diſpatch what- 
ever comes to their hands, be it for the grown, the church; 
the army, private grants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as like- 
wife petitions to the ſovereign z which, when read are re- 
turned to the ſecretaries for anſwer : all which they diſpatchz 
according to the king's command and direction. Es 
As to the foreign affairs, they are divided into two provincesz 

or departments, comprehending all the kingdoms and nations 
which have any intercourſe or buſineſs with Great-Britaip ; 
each ſecretary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, and 
making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral princes and ſtates compre- 
hended in his province : which divition fill ſubſiſts, notwith= 
ſtanding the addition of a third ſecretary.—lIrelahd and the 
plantations are under the direction of the elder. ſecretary, who 

the ſouthern province. * 


Of theſe three principal ſecretaries, the two for South-Britain 


have each two under: ſecretaries, and one chief clerk; and the 
other for North- Britain has one #nder-fecretary, and one chief 
clerk, with an uncertain number of other clerks and tranſla- 
tors, all wholly depending on them. N had 
ecretaries of flate have the cuſtody of that ſea], properly 
called the fignet, and the direction of the lignet- office; where- 
in there are four clerks employed, who prepare ſuch things as 
are to paſs the ſignet, in order to the privy or great-ſeal, All 
grants, ſigned by the king, are returned hither, which, tran- 
ſcribed, are carried to one of the principal /ecretaries of fate, 


and ſealed, and then called hgnets ; which, being diy to 


the lord privy- ſeal, are his warrant. 


On the ſecretaries of flate is likewiſe dependant another office | 


called the paper-office; wherein all public writin * 3 
ters of ſtate, eraſer rer. Ss, papers, 


All the under-ſeeretaries and clerks ane in the choice of the 
+. - 11 3 1 


ſecretary 


SEC 


ſecretary of ate, without reſerve to any perſon : the under- 
ſecretaries receive orders and directions from them, for write- 
ing diſpatches, foreign and domeſtic, which they give to the 
chiet clerk, who diſtributes them to the under-clerks. 
SECRETARY of an embaſſy is a perſon attending an embaſſador, 
for the writing of diſpatches relating to the negotiation. 
There is a deal of diff-rence between the ſecretary of - the em- 
baſſy, and the embaſſador's ſecretary : the laſt is a domeſtic, or 
menial, of the embaſſador's ; the firſt a ſervant, or miniſter, 
of the prince. | EE Mrap 
SECRETION, SzcrtT10, in medicine, the act whereby the 
ſeveral juices, or humours, in the animal body, are ſeparated 
from the blood, by means of the glands. . 
In the bodies of animals, we obſerve a great number of juices 
of different natures ; viz. the blood, lympha, ſaliva, ſtomach- 
liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancreatic juice, bile, urine, &'c.— 
Now the blood is the general ſource of all ; and from it they 
are all ſecerned by particular organs, called glands. 
The manner wherein this ſecretion is effected, has been greatly 
inquired into in theſe laſt ages; though not with the greateſt 
' ſucceſs. The antient phyſicians, indeed, contented themſelves 
to aſſert certain particular virtues, or faculties, inherent in the 
ſeveral viſcera, whereby they were determined to ſeparate one 
liquor, rather than another, without troubling themſelves much 
about the manner wherein this was done: but the moderns, 
according to the genius of their philoſophy, muſt have this 
point cleared, and the modus of ſecretion rendered intelligible. 
Hence, as the exceeding ſmalneſs of theſe organs prevented 
any regular ſearch, they have imagined various manners of ex- 
laining it. r. 
3 fall of the effects they have obſerved from the fermenta- 
tions, maintain, that there are ferments in the ſevetal parts; 
by aid whereof, certain kinds of particles, mixed in the blood, 
ate ſeparated therefrom; aſter the ſame manner as we ſee in 
muft, or new wine, from which, while fermenting, certain 
parts ate detached, in form of froth.—But this opinion has ſo 
many inconvenjenciesto grapple withal, that it is almoſt univer- 
' fally abandoned. r. 5 1 
Others conſider the glands as a kind of ſieves; whoſe holes, 


having different figures, will hg paſs certain particles, or | 


molecules, whoſe figures reſemble thoſe of the holes. But 
the falſity of this 


though 


through them, to account why v ſubtil 
through the glands, through which the coarſer could not paſs. 
— Yet this opinion was not found perfectly ſatisfactory : for, 


on this ſuppoſition, the moſt ſubtil of the blood muſt paſs 
in ſuch quantity through the largeſt pores, that there would 
not be en left to furniſh the little ones with what they 


needed: and, for the ſame reaſon, thoſe parts whoſe pores are 
| big: eſt, ought to furniſh liquors much fuller of ſubtil parts 
than thoſe whoſe pores are ſmaller ; 'which yet is contrary to 
experience. For the ſeroſity ſeparated in the kidneys, under | 
tte name of wrine, conſiſts of parts much ſubtiler, and ſmaller, 
chan the bile ſeparated in the liver: why, then, does not this 
ſerofity eſcape in the liver, the pores whereof muſt 
yo than thoſe of the kidneys? | 
This inconvenience many naturaliſts being aware of, it has 
made them hav$ recourſe to imbibition (if the word may be 
allowed us, for want of a better). They maintain, then, that, 
beſides the different diameters of the pores, it is required, that 
- the ſeveral parts be already imbued, or moiſtened, with a li- 
quor like to that they are to filtre.— This opinion is rather the 
- reſult of reaſon, than of experiment ; and the maintainers here- 
of, well pleaſed had ſomething to ſatisfy their reaſon 
withal, never troubled themſelves whether it were true, or not, 
til M. Winſlow fell into it. ' 

Dr. Kill, whoſe theory prevails moſt in 
ſor fecretion from the joint conſideration of 
meters 
different the ducts make with the arteries, and the dif- 
ferent attraction of the different parts under all theſe different 
' circumſtances.—His theory ſee at length, under the article 
 AntMaL ſerretin.— But, even in this, there is ſomething ar- 
bitrary, and con. 
ſuch a length, that in a thing, the principles 
obſcure, the parts or organs ſo imper 
whole proceſs carried on out of ſight; the mind can ſcarce 

F _ guieſce in it. ek | | 
M. Winſlow; of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
ſieems to have taken a better courſe for the diſcovefy of this 
4 action of ſecretion : he does not take up with con- 
7 principles, nor draw a plauſible ſcheme of reaſoning 
therefrom through the dark; but applies himſelf to experi- 


gland, accounts 
different dia- 


» 
, - 


hypotheſis was foon found out; and it was 
t ſufficient to fix ſome proportion between the diame- | 
ters of the pores, and that of the molecules that were to paſs | 
parts ſhould' paſs | 


be much | 


: "beſides, the reaſoning is carried to 
ercof are ſo 
ſealy known, and the | 


. 


| 


4 
/ 
i 
' 
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of the veſſels, the different velocity of the blood, the | 


ment, and inveſti in nature herfelf,- and the ſtructure of 
- the parts, the manner ſecretion is performed in. From a ſtrict 
- examination of the ſeveral kinds of glands, both in men and 
other animals, he finds, with ſome other anatomiſts, that the | 
_ © Bands we onfy bundles or plexus's of veſſels; but the veſſels | 
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of the ſame kind with what it is impregnated withal : 


water together; the wick, that had imbibed the 


an aſſemblage or plexus of fine threads or filaments bound 


peculiar to the gland, and which conſtitute ine; 
thereof, M. Winſlow firſt diſcovered to be Fre 85 Ib Fart 
the inſide, with a kind of down or lanugo, @ 8 iſhed, on | 
very fine, ſpongeous tiſſue, which fill che whate”” ba 
thoſe veſſels like a pith, or marrow. - This he finds ; * 
glands of all animals. In different glands it appears _ the 
ent colours; and this different colour is even found ( differ. 
ferent ry of foetus's themſelves. a We dif 
The gland, then, is, or at leaſt its main part is, a com 
theſe downy or ſpongeous veſſels, which, from their office E 
will call ſecretory veſſels, or duds ; and which frequent * 
almoſt of themſelves, form what we call a gland, or od 5 
body though, beſide theſe veſſels, we uſuall 9 
other kinds; viz. arteries, veins, excretory duds, and ran 
The ſecretory ducts we diſtinguiſh from the excret 2 
that the former, by the peculiar texture of their down, £ 'n 
to ſeparate a particular liquor; and that the latter only # 5 
receive the liquor thus ſecreted, and to carry it to th; + 
Is deſtined for. For a more particular account of the — ' 
and organization of the glands z ſee GL and, 

For the manner wherein the glands act, in ſeparating the (e. 
veral liquors from the body, M. Winſlow lays it down thus. 
It is a thing well known by phyſicians, and chemiſts . 
piece of brown paper, which is only an aſſemblage of ſonal 
fibres impaQted cloſe to each other, having once imbibed 
or water, will never let any other liquor paſs through it, — 
it ſtops. And the like is obſerved of a wick of — — 
matter; which, having firſt imbibed its fill of oil, or water 
and being then dipped, at one end, in a veſſel full of oil and 
» oil, a only 
only water. Now, i 
duBs of the glands, we find a parallel rule, 


— 


Sera rr Wahn 


raiſe and diſtil oil; and that wich water, 
the ſecreto 


| Cloſe together, much as in brown paper, or a cotton wick; 
only differently difpoſed : this el having Ae 1 
bibed a certain juice, will not let paſs any of the liquors which placed 
arrive at the orifices of theſe ducts, but that which it had firſt tere. 
imbibed. The cauſe of this phænomenon is, doubtlcfs, to be the 
referred to the great principle of attraction, which is found quntes 
ſtronger between the homogeneous than the heterogeneous tete 


** 8 fame fluid. 
St „then, is not an homogeneous liquor, but a com- 
pound of an infinity of different parts or r ſome oily, 
others mucilaginous, aqueous, ſaline, ſubtil, groſs, &c. in its 
motion along the arteries of the gland, it becomes divided into 
all the little ramifications thereof ; by which means, its velo- 
| is exceedingly abated, and its molecules are obliged to go 
off, one by one, through the narrow paſſage of the artery into 
the vein; and, of conſequence, to paſs over the orifices of the 
ſecretory duQts of the glands, whoſe down is already tinged with 
a juice of a certain nature: ſuch of the molecules, therefore, 
as are found of the ſame nature with the juice they meet with- 


al at the entrance of the ſecretory duct, join themſelves to ba ſelf 
them, and enter the ducts, driven on by others that follow dem, 
them. Thus they paſs, ſucceffively, through the whole ve &, as / 
ſel, and, at length, go out of it into the excretory duct; while AD, and 
the reſt, which are of a different kind, run over the orifice of 'from tt 
the ſecretory veſſel, without ever mixing with the juice there- wo radij 
of; and thus, arriving in thevein, they are carried back tothe WW Se be 
heart. | "IP | Ries; 
All that remains is, to explain how theſe parts ſhould hare frk Ucies, 
imbibed the particular juices neceſſary for their reſpeclire ſe To find ü 
cretions : how, for inſtance, the bile ſhould come to be lepi- Cb, and 
rated in the liver, for the firſt time, preferably to any other l. RM s A( 
quor? To this M. Winſlow anſwers, that, having oblervel f * ©mipe 
the glands of the ſmalleſt ſœtus to be coloured, much n fiperiph 
adults; it appears highly probable, they had been imbue! wit B'S vil gi 
the juices they were to filtrate, at the firſt formation of the = AC 
animal, or at the ſame time when the ſolid parts of the fabnc indi, 
themſelves were framed, | 
SECT, SecTA, a collective term, comprehending all ſuch 38 
_ the doctrines, or opinions, of ſome famous divine, © 
iloſopher, &c. * | 8 
be ſe&s of philoſophers among the antients, particularly 
Greece, were numerous: as the Pyrrhonians, Platoniſts, Ef. 


cureans, Stoics, Peripatetics, Academics, &c. Sec each un 


its proper article. N . | 2 
At preſent, the {es of philoſophy are chief reducibe | 
three; viz. the Carteſians, Peripatetics, and Newtonian. © 


CAaRrTESIAN, &c. 


In theology, the /e#s are much more numerous ; yet the 


tients had many legions, now extinR : as Manichees, Gn" 
Montanifts, Sr. We | WER 
The principal now on foot are; the Lutherans, Cain, 


Anabaptiſts, Arians, Socimians, and Arminians 
progreſs, and fate, with the ang che 
nions of each; ſee under its reſpective head, Lv 
CHO, Tn rr att; 

* 


| 


SAC 


I Tonic. 
cr. See the piticine j ITALIC. 
Juli vB in Jaw. See the article SUIT. 
r CTA. See the article HunDRED. ; 
Ber Cuſarea. See the article C SAREAN ſection. ag: 
SCTI"Ns, Sec rio, a part of a thing divided z or the divi- 
goes Gee DIVISION, and Diss8ECT1ON. 
fon ie ord is formed from the Latin /eco, I cut. 
icularly, are the ſubdiviſions of chapters, by others 
— paragraphs, and ſometimes articles, The mark of a ſe- 


Log 06 jected to divide their books into chapters, 
ary jons 3 Gra a taſk left for future editors, and critics. 

wp in geometry, denotes a fide or ſurface appearing of a 
A , cut by another ; or the place wherein lines, 


Ec. cut each other. : Bs es 
— ſeftion of two planes is always a right line; be- 
ag the line ſuppoſed to be drawn by the one plane in its cut- 
* tering the other. = | 
12 hhere be Aut in any manner, the plane of the ſection will 
ea circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the ſphere. 

The ſeftions of the cone are four z viz. a circle, parabola, hy- 
and ellipſis. See each under its proper article; ſee alſo 


re cTIONS. See the article Conc ſection. 


brinf a conic SECTION. | Ax1s. 
bnd of c conic SECTION. 16. CENTRE. 
Dianeter of @ conic SECTION. DIAMETER, 
7 a conic SECTION, k TANGENT. 3 
-# SECTIONS, ſcctianes ſequentes, in conics, may 1us 
— f — Tonk right Ines, as AB, CD (Tab. Conics, 
.c.), mutually interſecting one another in E, which point 
# ſuppoſed to be the common centre of the oppoſite hyper- 
belic eien F G, HI. and whoſe common aſymptotes, the 
lines AB, C D, alſo are.—In this caſe, the — 
1 HI, are called ſectiones ſequentes ; 


— R 


— 
ww. 


d becauſe = are 
0 reel following one another in the contiguous angles of two 
15 nerſeQing right lines. ; 
he | the determinate diameter HG, of one of the ſectiones ſe- 
nd (which is coincident with the ſuppoſed indeterminate 
a dumeter of its oppoſite), be equal to the vertical tangent K L, 
plied between the aſymptotes in the point G, of the diame- 
1. tGF; then, Apollonius calls ſuch 8550. conjugate ſections. 
fite SECTIONS. 1 PPOSITE. 
** fm bee the articles | SMI Rx. 
into non of a building denotes its profile, or a delineation of its 
ole» beghts and depths raiſed on the plan; as if the fabric was cut 
w Ander to diſcover the inſide. 
into nal SECTION. See the article ICHNOGRAPHY. 
| the AOR, in y, 2 part of a circle comprehended be- 
es engt A CD (Tab Geometry, fig. 13;), com 
mixt trian ab. » fig. 13.), com- 
— ſchended between the radii A BLA 5. 
0 to ba ſeftor of the arch | h ; 
callow tsdemonſtrated, by geometricians, that the ſector of a cir- 
le vel & a ACD, is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is the arch 
while AD, and its altitude the radius A C. 
| rom the common centre of two concentric circles be drawn 


wv radii to the periphery of the outer, the two arches in- 


x tothe dale between the radii will have tbe ſame ratio to their peri- 

fete; and the two eters, the ſame ratio to the areas of their 
fut es, 

five ſe To fad the area of a ſector DCE ; the radius of the circle 

be (epi Cb, and the arch DE, being given. To 100, 314, and the 

otherli-W AC, find a fourth proportional number; this will be 

obſerved i emiperiphery : then to 180), the given arch DE, and the 

ich 30 See guſt found, find 'another fourth proportional ; 

wed wit will give the arch DE in the ſame meaſure in which the 

on of the as AC is given: laſtly, multiply the arch DE into the |. 


ws, and the product is the area of the ſector. 


proportion between quantities of the ſame kind : 


be French 


great 
den, that 


call it, the compaſs of proportion. 


7 th lines of chords, fines, &c. on the factor, we have 
© of chords, fines, Ec. to any radius betwixt the length and 

ducible i wu of the ſeftor when opened.” MEE. | 
en founded on the fourth jon of the fixth 


8 , Euclid 3 where it is demonſtrated, that ſimilar tri, 


the 1 bare their homologous ſides proportional. An idea of 
he ict bundation may be e thus: — Let the lines A B, 


62.1 7 | 
+14.), repreſent the legs of the ſcctor; and AD, 
** 12 ſections from * 10 now, the 
5 — be connected, the lines C B and D E will 
ore 
% onſequently, the ſides AD, DE, AB, and BC; propor- 
he ts, as AD;DE:: AB: BC: whence,if AD 
ind, or 15 third, or fourth 
urth part of CB: and ” 


py denotes a mathematical inftrument, of great uſe in 
dern lines and lines, ſurfaces and furfaces, Gr. whence | 


advantage of the ſector above the common ſcales, . 
it is made fo as to fit all radius's, and all ſcales.— |: 


the triangles ADE, A CB, will be ſimilar ; | 


partof AB; DE will be a half, | 
ſame holds of all the reſt. 


SEC 


If, therefore, AD be the chord, ſine, or tengent, of any num- 
ber of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the ſame to the 
radius BC. See CHoRD, SINE, c. 
Deſcription of the SECTOR.—The inſtrument conſiſts of two 
equal rules, or legs, of braſs, or other matter, riveted toge- 
ther; but ſo as to move eaſy on the rivet. See its figure, Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 15. On the faces of the inſtrument are placed 
ſeveral lines : the principal are, the line of equ:l parts, line 
of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, and 
line of polygons, 
The line of equal parts, called alſo line of lines, marked L, is 
a line divided into 100 equal parts; and, where the length of 
the leg will allow it, each of theſe is ſubdivided into halves, 
and quarters. It is found on each leg, on the ſame fide ; and 
the diviſions numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. to 10, which is near 
the extremity of each leg. Note, in praQtice, 1 is taken for 
IO, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, Cc. as occaſion requires; in 
which caſe, 2 repreſents 20, or 200, or 2000, c. and fo of 
the reſt, The line of chords, marked C on each leg, is divided 
aſter the uſual manner, and numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 60, 
The line of fines, denoted on each leg by the letter S, is aline 
of natural fines, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to go. The line 
of tangents, denoted on each leg by the letter T; is a line of 
natural tangents, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 45 : beſides 
which, there is another little line o tangents on each leg, 
commencing at 457 and extending to 75*, denoted by the 
letter t. Line of ſecants, denoted on each leg by the letter 8, 
is a line of natural ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 5, 
and commencing, not from the centre of the inftrument, — 
at two inches diſtance therefrom. The line of polygons, de- 
noted by the letter Pon each leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, &c. to 
12, which falls 3 inches ſhort of the centre of the inſtru- 
ment. . 
Beſide theſe lines, which are eſſential to the ſector, there are 
others placed near the outward edges on both faces, and parallel 
_ thereto, which are, in all ref] the ſame as in Gunter's 
ſcale, and uſed after the ſame manner. Such are the line of 
artificial fines, marked 8; the line of artificial tangents ; a line 
of 12 inches, marked M; and Gunter's line of numbers, 
marked N. For the uſes of all which, ſee Gunter's ScALE. 
There are, ſometimes, other lines placed, to fill the vacant 
ſpaces ; as the lines of hours, latitudes, and inclinations of me- 
ridians; which are uſed the ſame as on the common ſcales. 
The lines found by the ſecter are of two kinds; lateral, and 
parallel. The firſt are ſuch as are found by the ſides of the 
ſetter ; as AB, AC, fig. 14. the latter, ſuch as go acroſs from 
one leg to the other; as DE, CB. Note, the order of the 
lines in the newer ſeors is different from what it is in the old 
ones: for the ſame line is not now put at the ſame diſtance 
from the edge on both legs ; but the line of chords, e. gr. is 
innermoſt upon the one, and the line of tangents on the other. 
The advantage hereof is, that, when the inſtrument is ſet to 
a radius for the chords, it ſerves alſo for the fines and tangents, 


without ſtirring it: for the parallel betwixt 60 and 60 of the 
chords, 90 of the ſines, and 45 and 45 of the tangents, 


90 

Uſe 9 „ hes o, To divide 
e of the line 0 parts on the SECTOR,—1®, To divide a 
+ 2. line EE number of equal parts, e. 7 7. Take the 
given line in your compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in a diviſion 
of the line of equal parts, that may eaſily be divided by 7, e. gr. 
70, whoſe ſeventh part is 10; open the ſector till the other 
point fall exactly on 70 in the ſame line, in the other leg: in 
this diſpoſition, applying one point of the compaſſes to 10 in 
the ſame line, ſhut them till the other fall in 10 in the ſame 
line of the other leg: this aperture will be the ſeventh part of 
the given line. Note, If the line to be divided be too long to 


number of the ſame parts, e. gr. 25. ing the given line in 
your compaſſes, open 5 o feet fal on 120 on 
each leg; then the diſtance from 24% 25 gives the line re- 


q | 
* To find a third p 


d lay it 
find the number where it 
or till the length of the ſe- 

e of the extreme of the 
„ lay off the length of the ſe- 


then open the / 
cond line be included-in the 
firſt: the ſector remaining t 


cond line on one of the leg#, from the centre, and note the 
number where it termin the diſtance between that num- 


ber 


— 


. —— — — 


„ 


SEC 


ber on the two es the third proportional. —For the ſe- | 
cond, take the — line in your compaſſes, and, opening the 
ſetter, apply this extent to the ends of the firſt, laid off from 


the centre on both legs: the ſector thus opened, lay off the | 


third line from the centre; and the extent between the num- 
ove mg it terminates on both legs, is the fourth propor- 


5, To divide a line in any given proportion, e. gr. into 2 
parts, which ſhall be to each other as 40 to 70. Add the two 
numbers together, their ſum is 110; then between your com- 
aſſes take the line propoſed, which ſuppoſe 165, and open the 
or till this diſtance reach from 110 to 110 on both legs: 
the /eftor thus opened, take the extent from 40 to 40, as alſo 
from 70 to 70 the firſt will give 60, the laſt 105, which will 
be the propoſed: for 40 :-70 :.: 60: 105. „ln 
6, To open the ſector ſo, as the two lines of equal parts may 


make a right Find three numbers that may expreſs the 
ſides of a right-angled triangle, as 3, 4, and 5 ; or their equi- 
multi as 60, Bo, and 1003 take then in your compaſſes 


the diſtante from the centre to 100, and open the ſector till 
done point being ſet upon 80, the other fall upon 60 in the 
other leg: then will the two lines of equal parts include a right 


An a , ** q "Ys ; g 
To fon a right line equal to the circumference of a cir- 
cle. The diameter of a circle being to the circumference 
nearly as 50 to 157, take the diameter in your compaſſes, and 
ſet it over on the legs of the ſector from 50 to 50: the ſedtor 
thus opened, take the diſtance from 157 to 157 in your com- 
es ; this will be your circumference required. >| 
Uſe of the line of chords on the SECTOR.—1*, To open the ſector 
ſo, as the two lines of chords may make an angle of any num- 
ber of degrees, e. gr. 40. Take the diſtance from the joint to 
40, the number of degrees * on the line of chords; 
open the ſector till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be 
equal to the aſoreſaid diſtance of 40: then does the line of 
Tb 7 — find the degrees of i 
2, The /ettor: bei , to its aper- 
ture. Take — from, 60 to 60, and lay it off on the 
line of chords _ — :. the — — hee N — 
minates, ſhews the degrees of its opening — By applying fights 
pn the line of chords, the ſector may be uſed to take angles, as 


a ſurveying-inſtrument. [moderates ; eofey! 
2, To make mn of any given number of degrees, with 
= given line. On the given line deſcribe a circular arch, the 
centre whereof is the point whereon the angle is to be made; 
ſet off the radius from 60 to 60, and, the ſefor remaining 
thus, — —_—_ of the 2 a ny — — — 
'prefling the propo | y it from the line u 
arch deſcribed: laſtly, drawing a line from the centre, > Ace 
the end of the arch, it will make the angle propoſed. _ 
, To find the degrees which a given angle contains. About | 


the vertex deſcribe an-arch and open the ſefor till the diſtance | 


from 60 to 60, on each lei; be equal to the radius of the cir- 
.cle then taking the chord of the arch between the compaſſes, 
and carrying it on the legs of the ſector, fee what equal num- 
ber, on each leg, IE Go compre Hil em. this is the 
quantity of degrees the given angle contains. Ag" 
S's To take an arch, of any quantity, from off the circum- 
0 — gs 2 circle. Open the ſector till the diſtance from 60 
10 
extent of the chord of the number of 4 on each leg of 
the ſector, and lay it off on the circumference of the given 
circle. By this uſe, may any regular polygon be inſcribed in a 
. polygons. TE 
4 line of polygon on the SECTOR. 17, To inſcribe a re- 
gu polygon in a given circle. 1 ake the ſemidiameter of 
| = circle in the compaſſes, and a has it to the number 6 
on the line of polygons, on each leg of the ſeclor; then, the 
or remaining thus opened, take the diſtance of the two 
equal numbers expreſſing the number of ſides the polygon is 
to have, e. gr. the diſtance from 5 to. 5 for a pentagon, from. 7 
to 7 for a heptagon, c. theſe diſtances, being carried about 
the circumſerence of the circle, will divide it into ſo many equal 


2, To deſcribe a regu 
given right lines Take 


« 


U 


= 


- 


the length of the line in the com 


ygons 3 , 


Hor thus opened, upon the ſame lines 
take the exte 1 


is to be inſcribed in: if, then, with this 


- ſofter dl the ends of the en line fall on 10 and 10 on each 
and ſecants, on the SECTOR.—' 
the /eFor, we have ſcales to ſe 


45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and fr 
'line of Goes 2 1 


diſpoſition, therefore, if the aperture between 10 
the lines of chords, be taken with the compaſſee, 


10 degrees: laſtly, if the aperture of 10 and 10 


If che chord, or tangent, of 20 degrees were required . for 
taken, as before; which diſtance, being repeat 


ture between o and o on the line of ſecants ; then ui 


if the radius be required, to which a given line is the fine tan- 
gent, or. ſecant; it is but making the given line, if 2 chord, 


If the given line were a fine, tangent, or ſecant; it is but 


Uſe of the SECTOR in trigonometry.—1®, The baſe and perpen- 
| thenuſe. Suppoſe the baſe AC (Tab. Trigenomerry, F. 2. 40 


two lines of lines make a right angle: then, for the baſe, tike 
40 parts on the line of lines on one leg; and, for the perpen- 


will be found, 5o miles. 


each fide, upon the fine of the given angle A CB: then th 


right angles; then lay o 


equal to the radius of the given circle; then take tbe 
| find the perpendicular. Make the given hypothenuſe 2 paral 


length of the fide AB. 
the centre, and note its extent; then take the given peſpe 


65, In any right-lined triangle, two ſides being given, with 


— i War obs | given angle, viz. 110? ; 
regular polygon, #. gr. a pentagon, on a | 
| extent between their extremes is the length of the [ide * 
EE | e ür ge, e r 4 
lines of pol . The angles CA B and A CB given, and the de C 
from 6 to 63 this will be the ſemidiameter of 
the parallel ſine of its oppoſite angle C A B; and then the 
of the given line, you deſcribe two | be 
interſection will be the centre of the | 


then take the diſtance L 


a length, or radius, given, not] 
ned, we find the | 


fi 
chord, fine, or 


| ſine of the given hypothenuſe 43 degrees; ſo is the ſue 
V 


tangent, of 10 degrees, to à radius of + inch. 
Make 3 inches the aperture between 60 A Gor ure, 
chords of the two legs: then will the ſame extent one 

rom 
on the other fide ; ſo that to What. $0 on the 
line of chords is ſet, to the ſame are all the bn the 


t. In th 
and 10,0 
the chord of 10 degrees ; if the aperture of 10 % ie 
like manner taken, on the lines of ſines, it will be debe 
te in like 
tangent of 


manner taken on the lines of tangents, it gives the 
10 degrees. 
the chord; the aperture of 


the arch, viz. 


the chord of 70. To find thetangent of 70? adh gi 
dius, the ſmall line of tangents muſt be uſed, the oth; — 
reaching to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches the . A 
tween 45 and 45 on the ſmall line; the extent betw * 
and 700 on the ſame, will be the tangent of 709 to 3 nchen. 
To the ſecant of an arch, ts * the given radius the — 


ll the 
aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on the ſaid lines. 5; 
the tangent of 'Io?, or in iis , give 
If the converſe of any of thefe things were required, that is 


the aperture on the line of chords, between 10 and 10 and 
then the ſector will ſtand at the radius required : that is the 
aperture between 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, is the rad us 


IMs Fo 4 


making it the aperture of the given number of degrees: 2, / 
| will the diſtance of go and 90 on the fines, of 45 and 4; | wet 
the tangents, of o and o on the ſecants, be the radius. s 2þo 


* 
I 


dicular of a rectangled triangle being given, to find the hypo- 
miles, and the perpendicular AB 30; open the /e&er till the 


dicular, take 30:on the. ſame line on the other leg: then the 
extent from 40 on the one, to 30 on the other, taken in the 
compaſſes, will be the lengthof the hypothenuſe ; which line 


2*, The perpendicular AB of a Fight 2oglet triangle ABC 
being given, 30“, and the angle BCA, 377 to find the hy 
pothenuſe BC. Take the given fide A B: and ſet it over, ot 


parallel diſtance of radius, or of 90 and go, will be the hype 
thenuſe BC; which will meaſure 50 on the line of fines, 
3, The hypothenuſe and baſe being given, to find the pe 
pendicular. - Open the Hl till the two lines of lines be 
the given baſe on one of thole line 
from the centre; take the hypothenuſe in your compiſſe 
and ſetting one foot in the point of the given baſe, let the othe 
fall on the line of lines on the other leg: the diſtance from th 
centre to the point where the compaſſes fall, will be the lng 
of the perpendicular. | 
40, The hypothenuſe being given, and the angle ACB; 


radius, i. e. make it the extent from-go to go on the line 
ſines; then will the. parallel fine of the angle A CB bet 


de The baſe and perpendicular AB given, to find the ang 
CA. Lay off the baſe A C, on both ſides the ſer, ft 


dicular, and to it open the ſefor in the terms of the baſe: 
parallel radius will be the tangent of BCA. 


included angle; to find the third fide. Suppoſe the {ide 
- 20, the ide BC 30, and the included angle ACB 110% of 
the ſector till the two lines of lines make an angle equal to 
lay off the given ſides of the 

rom the centre of the ſector, on each of the lines of lines: 


ſought. 
nd the baſe AB. Take the giyen fide CB, and tum it 


* 


the length of the baſe 
8, The three woes of a triangle 20 gens to 


des. © Take the lateral fines of the ſe 
the nut 


ſector opened, in theſe lines, t 
bypothenule AC (30. of a chr a 


rical triangle A g 259 . 
20%; Ea the ſide CB. The rule is: As radius . 


| Agde 20% to the ſine of the perpendicular CB. Take, muſt EF be divided in I, fo as EI may be to IF, as AD to 
208 from the centre, the line of fines, in your DB. Then continuing the ſides EG, EF, ſay, as EH HG 
and ſet the extent, from 90 to go, on the two] is to HG, fo is EH+HG to GH; and as EI—IF is to IE, 
the parallel ſine of 437, the given h uſe, will, ſo let EI+IF be to FM; which proportiuns are eaſily wrought 
meaſured from the centre on the line of lines, give 13* | by the line of lines on the Feb This, done, biſect HK 
"the fide required. | ; and IM, in the points L, N; and about the ſaid points as 
The perpendicular BC, and the hypotenuſe AC given, centres, with the diſtances LH · and IN, deſcribe two circles 
the baſe AB. As the ſme complement of the perpen- | interſeQting each other, in the point O; to which, from the 
BC is to radius, fo is the ſine complement of the hy-] angles E, F, G, draw the right lines EO, FO, and OG, 
-nuſe to the fine complement of the baſe. Therefore,, which will have the ſame proportion to each other, as the 
the radius a parallel ſine of the given perpendicular, lines AD, BD, DC: now, if the lines EO, FO, and GO, 
70 30'3 then the parallel fine of the complement of | be equal to the given lines AD, BD, DC, the diſtances EF a 


& . 9 - - j I 
ſe, e. gr. 47* meaſured along the line of ſines, FG, and EG, will be the diſtances of the places required. 
21 E found 49? 25 the complement of the baſe required: | But if EO, OF, OG, be leſs than AD, DB, DC, i 
y the baſe itſelf will be 40® 385 0 them, till PO, OR, and OQ, be equal to them: then the 
Particular ufes of the SECTOR in geometry, 1, To make | points P, Q, R, being joined, the diſtances PR, RQ, and 
1 regular polygon, whoſe area ſhalt be of any given magni- „ will be the diſtances of the places ſought. Laſtly, If 


the figure required be-a pentagon, whoſe ſuperfi- | the lines EO, OF, OG, be than AD, DB, DC, cut 
— dy extract the ſquare root of + of 125, it off from them lines equal 1 A0, BD. DC; and D the 
will be found 5- Make a ſquare, whoſe ſide is 5 feet; and, points of 3 three right lines; the lengths of the ſaid 
py the line- of ons, as already directed, make the iſo- three right lines be the diſtances of the three places ſought. . 
(des triangle CGD (Tab. Gtom. fig. 14. Ne 2.) fo as that Note, if EH be equal to HG, or EI to IF, the centres L 


00 


being the ſemidiameter of a circle, CD may be the fide] and N will be infinitely diſtant from H and I; that is, in 
of 2 regular 2 inſeribed therein; then let fall the per- | the points H and I, there muſt be perpendiculars raiſed to the 
pendicular GE. en continuing the lines EG and EC, fides EF, EG, inſtead of circles, till they interſect each other; 
nate EF equal to the fide of the fquare before made: and but if EH be leſs than HG, the moan will fall on the other 


int F, draw the right line FH parallel to GC; fide of the baſe continued; and the ſame is to be underſt 
— hrogurticnal — GE and EF will be equal] of EL, IF. x ny 
v half the ſide of the polygon ſought, which, doubled, will | The /e&or is of eſpecial uſe for facilitating the projection of 
de the whole ſide. The fide of the pentagon thus had, the | the ſphere, both orthographic and ſtereographic. . 
itſelf may be deſcribed, as above directed. SECULAR, ſomething that is temporale in which ſenſe, the 

1, Acirdle being given, to find a ſquare equal thereto. Di-] word ſtands oppoſed to eccleſig/tical. 

vide the diameter into 14 equal parts, by the line of lines, | Thus we fay, ſecular power, ſecular arm, ſecular j uriſdiction. 
s tore diretted : then will 12. 4 of thoſe parts found by the | See PowW ER, Arm, JuRIsDICTION, Cc. 

kme line, be the ſide of the ſquare fought. ; SECULAR is more 1 uſed for a perſon who lives at li- 
p, A ſquare being given, to find the diameter of a circle] berty in the world; not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor bound 
equal thereto. Divide the fide of the ſquare into 11 equal | by vows, or ſubjected to che particular rules of any religious 
ud, by means of the line of lines; and continue that fide | community. | » 
12. 4 parts; this will be the diameter of the circle re-] In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to regular. See Rk- 

GULAR.” 

7.40 find the fide of a ſquare equal to an ellipſis, whoſe | The Romiſh clergy is divided into regular and ſecular, 
'tanſverſe and conjugate diameters are given. Find a mean The regulars pretend, that their ſtate is much more perfect 

jonal between the tranſverſe and conjugate diameters; | than that of the ſeculars. Secular prieſts may hold ab 

which being divided into 14 equal parts, 12 1 thereof will | and priories both ſimple and conventual, though not regularly, 
de the fide of the ſquare required. but only in commendam, | 
9 To deſeribe an ellipſis in any given ratio of its diameter; | It is a maxim, in their canon- law, ſecularia ſecularibus, i, e. 
the area whereof ſhall be equal to a given ſquare.” Suppoſe | ſecular benefices are only to be given to ſecular perſons; re- 
the proportion of the tranſverſe and conjugate diameters be | . gular ont to regular, 
required, as 2 to 1; divide the fide of the given ſquare into | SECULAR Corporation, See the article Coxrox aTION. 
11 equal parts: then, as 2 is to I, ſo is 11 X 14 = I54 to| SECULAR Games, ludi SECULARES, in antiquity: theſe were 
14h number; the ſquare whereof is the conjugate diameter | ſolemn games, held among the Romans, once in an age; 
fught. Then, as 1 to a, ſo is the conjugate diameter to or, in a period deemed the extent of the longeſt life of man, 
tte tranſverſe. Now, | called by the Greeks, a; and, by the Latins, ſeculum, - 
, To deſcribe an ellipſis, by having the tranſverſe and con- The ſecular games were alſo called Terentine games, Judi Te- 
due diameters given. Suppoſe AB and ED (Tab. Con. fig. | rentini, either by reaſon Manius Valerius Terentinus gave 
1) to be the given diameters; take AC in your compaſſes, | occafion to their inſtitution ; for that having been warned, 
ad to the extent thereof open the ſector, till the diſtance | in a dream, to dig in the ground in a place near the Campus 
tm 90 to 90, on the lines of fines, be equal thereto. Then | Martius, called Terentum, he there found an altar inſcribed to 
uu the line AC be divided into a line of fines, by taking the | Dis, or Pluto, and Proſerpine: upon which, as had been fore- 
panallel extent of the ſine of each degree, on the legs of the | told him in his dream, three of his children born blind, reco- 
ſtr, in your compaſſes, and laying them off from the cen- | vered their fight ; and he, in gratitude, performed ſacrifices, 
C. The line thus divided into fines (in the figure it is | on the ſame altar, for three days and three nights ſucceſſive- 
ts only done into every 1oth ſine) from each raiſe perpendi- Or, finally, by reafon here was an altar of Pluto buried 
aum both, ways; then, find points in thoſe perpendiculars eep under-ground, becauſe the water of the Tyber terram 
Wough which the ellipſis muſt. paſs, thus: take the extent tereret, eat into the ground in this place. 

Uthe ſemiconjugate diameter CE between your compaſſes, | The ſecular games laſted three days, and as many nights ; 
ad open the Taler, till the aperture of go and go on the] during which time, ſacrifices were performed, theatrical thews 
les of fines be equal thereto : then take the parallel fines of exhibited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. 


ol ach degree of the lines of ſines of the ſector, and lay them] Their origin and inſtitution are delivered at length by Val. 
F the fide fon thoſe perpendiculars drawn through their comp ts] Maximus: the occaſion thereof, according to this writer, 
„. Ache lines of fines AC; thus will you have two points in was, to ſtop the progreſs of a plague. —The firſt who had 

1 * perpendicular, through which the ellipſis muſt paſs. | them celebrated at Rome, was Valerius Publicola, the firſt 


i. 


r. The ſector (till remaining the ſame, take the'diſtance | conſul created after the expulſion of the kings, in the year of 
m $ to $0 on the lines of ſines, in your compaſſes; and, | Rome 245.— The ceremonies to be obſerved therein were 
ing one foot in the point 10, on the line AC, with the | found preſcribed in one of the books of the Sibyls. 
= make the points @ and m in the perpendiculars paffing | At the time of the celebration of the ſecular games, heralds 
gl that point: then will @ and m be the two points in] were ſent to invite all the world to a folemnity which no- 
perpendicular, through which the ellipſis muſt paſs. All | body had ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. 
Other points, found after the ſame manner, being con- Authors are not agreed as to the number of years wherein 
vill give the ſemi-ellipſis DAE; and the other half | - theſe games returned; partly becauſe the quantity of an age or 
l be wn after the ſame manner. | ſeculum, among the antients, is not known; and partly on other | 
i SxcTor in urveying.— The bearings of three places, | accounts: ſome will have it, that they were held once every 
6 B,C:(Tab. urveying, fig. 4. N® 2.), to each other, | hundred years; and, that the ſreulum, or age, was our y. 
e anglev ABC, BCA. and CAB, being given; and | —This Varro ind Livy ſceim to expreſs in very plain terms: 
Mans of each, from a fourth ſtanding among them, as | yet others will havo it, Pat ſacehon compredended 110 years; 
13D, DC, and AD being given; to find the diſtances, | and that the fender gates only returned in that period, that 

er | ts, at che beginning of every 11 Ich year; which opinion is 


OW 


—— 
o 


[ 


| 


tral places A, B, C, from each other, i. 4. to find b | 

ele of the ſides AB, BC; AC. Having drawn the] countenanced by Horace, in his ſecular poem, v. 27. 

* UG (fig. No z.) ſimilar to ABC, divide the fide |, Be this as it will, it is certain they ſometimes did not ſtay for 

% b as that EH may be to HG, as AD to DC, | the 123th, nor even for the 10 0ch year, for the celebration 

LW. er already directed: and after the ike manner | of theſs games. Auguſtus, for i held them in 
139. CHams. | ME 6 Sy | n N 1b JP ©; 


8 ED 


of Rome 736. and Caligula again in the year of Rome 
5000. and of Chriſt 38. viz. 64 years after the former; and 
Domitian, again, in till lels time; u. in the year of Chriſt | 
37. at which Tacitus aſſiſted in 11 of quindecimvir, as 
he himſelf tells us, Annal. lib. xi. C. 11. and this was the ſe- 
venth time that Rome had ſeen them from their firſt inſtitution. 
The emperot Severus exhibited them the eighth time, that is, 
110 years after thoſe of Domitian i Zoſimus ſays, theſe were 
the laſt; but he is miſtaken for ir, the year of Rome/1000- 
that is, fifty years after thoſe of Severus, the emperor Philip, 
bad them celebrated with greater magnificence than had ever 
been Enowri=—We find them repreſented on many medals, 
SECULAR Pin. See the article SECULARE Carmen. 
SECULAR Year, the fame with jubilee, See JUBILEE: | 
SECULARE Carmen, Skcviar Poem, n poem ſung, or re- 
hearſed, at the ſecular games. Sec SECULAR Games. - 
Of this kind we have a very fine piece among the works of 
Horace: it is a Sapphic ode, which, uſually comes at the end 
of his epodes.—In ſome editions, the twenty-firit ode of the 
* firſt book is alſo called carmen ſeculare. | . 
SECULARIZATION, the action of ſecularizing, or of con- 
verting a tegular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſecular 


Almoſt all the cathedral churches were antiently regular, i. e. 
” the Eanons were to be religious ; but they have been ſince 
ſecularized. 1 7 
For the ſecuſurixation of a regular church there is required the 
"authority of the pope, that of the prince, the biſhop of the 
place, ho patron, and even the canſent of the people. — And 
in France all this muſt be confirmed by parliament. ; 
Religious, that want to be releaſed from their vows, obtain 
* briefs of ſecularixation from the pope. 
SECUNDA Aqua, among chemiſts, 
- which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome metal. 
SECUNDARY, or SECONDARY. See SECONDARY, 
SECUNDI Generis, in anatomy, a diſtinction among the lacteal 
veſſels.— There are two kinds of Jacteals ; vis. primary, or 
"thoſe of the firſt kind, primi generis : and ſecundi generit, fe- 
\  condary, or of the ſecond king. 25 
The firſt carry the chyle from the inteſtines into glands di- 
ſperſed in great numbers th ut the Ff h ſe- 
_ cond carry it from theſe glands, after its being diluted, there 
with lympha, into the common receptacle. See LACTEAL. 
SECUNDI internodii pollicts extenſor. See EXTENSOR. ö 
SECUNDINE, or SzxcunnDixgs, SEcunpin a, in medicine, 
the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the foetus is wrapped 
up, in the mother's womb ; as the chorion and amnios, with 
| he placenta, &c.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 16. litt. b. 6. 
They are thus called, becauſe. they come out in the ſecond 
place, i. „ after the child, in delivery.— The women 
and midwives call them the after-birth, as being eſteemed a 
ſecond burden, Whereof the mother is freed. Others call 
chem, the delivery, becauſe when theſe are out, the woman 
is reckoned to be perſectly delivered, he 
© "The ſecungine muſt never be left in the matrix; it is a foreign 
© body, which would deſtroy the mother; it is dangerous even 
to have the leaſt piece of it left behind. CESS by 
© Hippocrates. obſerves, that twins have always the ſame ſecum- 


ne. a of — 28 
Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, applies the term fecun- 


© dint to the fourth and laſt coat or cover of ſeeds ; by reaſon | 


this performs nearly the ſame office in plants, that the mem- 
© branes, inveſting the foetus, do in animals. And indeed Pliny, 


” Columella, Apuleius, Cc. have uſed ſecundine in the ſame 
51 r | | * 
SECUNDO. — Propoſitio de Sgcunpo adjacent. See the ar- 
8708 5 5 SI9p eee 1 5 1 
CUN EroneUus. N ERON Aus. 
Secunpyg Scalenus. | See the articles } FROM.) 
SECU RITATE Pacis, a writ which lies for one who is threat- 
© *ened with death or, danger, inſt the. perſon, who ſo 
© "threatens him,—lt is taken out of chancery, directed to the 
_ ſheriff. See SURETY. ESE 3þ 
SECUTORES?, in nriquiry, a kind of gladiators among the 
© Romans, who fought againſt the retiarii. See GLADIATOR. 
The word is formed from the verb / gui, to follow; becauſe 
3 the /ecutores uſed to purſue the retiari, See RETIARIL, 
The ſecutares were armed with a ſword and a: buckler, to 
keep off the net, ot nooſe, of their antagoniſts; and they wore 
a caſk on their head. Some confound the ſecutores with the 


Sc. denotes aqua-fortis | 


| mals, and plants. 


did; in his own defence, the other ſo aſſaulting him. 
he not done as he did, he muſt have been in dun, at had 
TS i ole alert 4 0 = 2m 
o have this mitted, the anger muſt appear n 
ble.—Though the party juſtify its being done ſo e . 
he is driven to procure his pardon of courſe frgm ll. et 
chancellor, and forfeits his goods to the king, e lor 

SEDER OLAM, in philology, an Hebrew term, liter, 
nifying, order of the world ; being the title of two ) fig. 
N age. I | | he onickes 

Ne ſhort, though one 

8 wk which reaſon th one is called feds 2 the 
at is, eat ſe and the other , 
i. e. little ſeder olim. beten en alan za, 

The great SEDER OLAM commenices at the creation of he 
and comes. down as low as the war of the — => 
chochabas, under Adrian, 52 years after the — 
the temple of Jeruſalem; and, of conſequence, to the o 
year, of Chriſt, —It is almoſt all taken from the geht ** 
cepting the end. It is the work of R. Joſa, fon of Hhe A 
of Tippora, who lived in the ſecond century, about the year 
Hakkadoſch, 


130. and was maſter of the famous R. Juda 
Th kh 1 of the Miſchna, ; 
er SEDER LAM is an abtidgment of the | 
don as far as Mat Sutra, who lived 450 — a. 
ſtruction of the temple, or 522 years after Chriſt, Mori. 
continually bent upon diminiſhing the antiquity of the = 
pal books of the Jews, endeavours to prove this — — 
written about the year of Chriſt 1124. as indeed it is r 
at the beginning: but R, Dav. Gantz has overthrown thi 
opinion in his I ſemabh David, and ſhewn, that the date 
in the beginning, is an interpolation. 
The two chronologies were firſt printed at Mantua in 514 
88 at Baſil, by Frobenius in 1580, oQavo 12 
enice in 1545. quarto; and at Paris, with a Latin vercr 
of Genebrard, in 125.— They have been ſince reprinted xt 
Amſterdam, in 1711. | 0 
. the ; tens or dregs of any thing; or that 
8, heavy part of a fluid body, which, u re{ting, fu 
2 . the bene n 25 my 
The word is formed from theLatin, ſedimentum, whi 
thias Sylvaticus derives à diuturna 24. mY 


Some 2 bave found means to diſcover much cf ü 
nature of the diſeaſe, from the ſediment of the urine. 

Dr. Woodward maintains, that, at the deluge, the 
terreſtrial globe was diſſolved into one uniform maf; 
that the new world, ariſing thence, was perfeQly ſpheric 
and without any inequalities, conſiſting of ſeveral fira 
which the earthy ſidement gradually produced, as it drained. 

SEDR, or SeDRE, the high-prieft of the ſect of Ali, amongtl 
Perſians, ' See MAHOMETANISM. | 


The fedr is appointed by the emperor of Perſia; 

' confers the dignity on his neareſt relation. 

_ The juriſdiction of the ſedy extends over all eſſects deſi 
for pious purpoſes, over all moſques, hoſpitals, colleges, 
pulcres, and monaſteries. _ He diſpoſes of all ecclelialti 
employments, and nominates all the ſuperiors of felge 
houſes. —His deciſions, in matters of religion, are recei 

as ſo many infallible oracles; he judges of all criminal matte 

in his own houſe, without appeal; and is, without cont 
diction, the ſecond perſon in the empire. 

The ſcar, however, has not any indelible characler, but 

. quently quits his poſt, for another purely ſecular one 

„ is balanced by that of the mudizehid, or firſt t 

logue of the empire. | wy 


+ SEMEN, a matter prepared by nature, for the fef 
duction and converſation of the ſpecies, both in men 


Some naturaliſts add, that even ſtones, minerals, and n 
| themſelves have each their proper /ced in their mines, 
are produced and perpetuated thereby. A 
SEED, SEMEN, in the animal deconomy, is a white, 1 
matter or humour, the thickeſt of any in the body, fef 
from the blood in the teſticles, ; and reſerved in proper ic 
to be the means of generation. —By chemical analyls 
found to conſiſt almolt intirely of oil, and volatile ſalb bi 
together by the mediation of a little phlegm. Its achvitf 


Drake takes to be derived from the ſalts, wherewith it ab 
of the ſou 
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mit millones, | becauſe both had nearly the ſame weapons. 
e eee 
the place of thoſe killed in the combat ; or, who the 
er 'This:polt was uſually taken by lot. 

the nerals ;- perbaps Jike our aids de camp. 
SE.DE G 
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ven-to ſuch. gladiators, as took |. 


ent inſcriptions we alſo meet with ſecutor tribunis. ſe- | 
. &c,. who were officers attending 
A 


FENDENDO « by By wha is charged with the | 


2 than any other animal liquor. * 

Ihe parts concerned in the alation 
ſpermatic arteries, which, din .tha blood to be 2 
the teſticles; the teſticles, and paraſtatæ, where the | 
itſelf is chiefly effected; the vaſa deferentia, which c 
the ſecreted matter out of the teſticles; and the on 
minales, which receive and preſerve it to be emitted 
tion. dee each of theſe parts deſcribed under its pre 


cle,, TxzTiCLE, G.. ſpe 
The blood received, in ſmall 2 the 
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quantities, into 


arteries; and there, by the particular ſtructure 
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--:ed of its velocity; is yet farther retarded about 
goch diminiſhed j 3323 um; and its redder — 
the corp carried off by canals opening into the veins, 
— and flower, it is received into the wind- 

| teſticles, where, ting, it aſ- 
ing ae of den, and is farther thickened, 
y ductus H ianus, whence it is ſlowly driven 
or : it is then farther pre- 
in the folds and complications thereof, 
Alength, ereeps ſlowly into the vaſa deferentia, or eja- 
| conſiſt, at their begingings, of — 
matter, and are very narrow; but, growing ſenſibly 
„ then again — in the 1 meanders 
the humour is collected, its motion abated, it is far- 
elaborated and concocted, and at laſt driven into the ve- 
er ſeminales; in the various cells and meatus's whereof 
ile de, laid up, fixed, thickened, whitened, and raiſed 
n u perſection 3 in which ſtate it is called ſeed. 
74 obſervable, that no humour in the body is generated ſo 
* or meets with ſo many means to retard it, or to ela- 
how "and concoct it, when at reſt, as the ſeed. Some ima- 
33 in its whole retarded progreſs, beſides what is ap- 
chere is ſomething ſtill added to it from the minute 
' \eficles ; and ſomething taken away, by the various 
«, and diſcharged cy into the venous veſicles 
of the corpus pyramidale, and the little veins of the veſiculz 
cninales, and thence into the humours of the whole body : 
Focrhaave takes both the one and the other to be very pro- 


der, 


gine 


| 


humour, thus formed in the teſticles, paraſtatz 
— and veſiculz ſeminales, being, while freſh, 
Auel with a little warm water, and viewed with a good 
nicrolcope, ſeems to conſiſt of innumerable little, oblong, 
hing, nimble, animalcula, floating in the other part of 
this backour. — This is ſaid to be always obſerved in the ſeed 
And. r 
— this with the bulk, figure, place, change, 
b of the carina of the chick deſcribed by Malpighi, and 


— 


ind the known law of nature obſerved in the generation of 
ines, it appears highly probable, that the animalcula of the 
de male ſeed 


contain the rudiments, or ſtamina, of the fu- 
; and the more ſo, ſince, whenever the 
tehicles, or this _ is wanting, there is always ſteri- 
on the ſide of the male. | 
Tae, the firſt diſcoverer of theſe animalcula, 
ml many after him, make no ſcruple to call them true 
fetw's, or little men; and ſome have even pretended to dif- 


ul others after him, deny the exiſtence of any ſuch animal- 
als; maintaining, that it is only the inteſtine motion of 
tte parts of the Teed, kept on foot by the warmth thereof, 
tt exhibits this appearance, which fanciful perſons have 
improved | W animalcula; and urging, in confirma- 
an hereof, that no ſooner is the warmth gone, than all ap- 
jearance of animals ceaſes. But, notwithſtanding this, the 
kdrine of the animalcula in ſemine ſeems now pretty ge- 
ie admit of four ſeveral kinds of ſed: the feed of the 
wicls, that of the veſiculz ſeminales, that of the proſtates, 
ad that of the of the penis. — The two firſt, which 
ure deſcribed as one and the ſame humour, only in dif- 
et ſtages, thoſe authors take to be different, as not being 
Mie to find any trit communication between the deferentia 
ad the 23; but that communication is fully ſhewn by 
D. Drake, ſo that nothing needs further to ſhew theſe ſee | 
ie fame. The liquor of the proſtates, and that of the 
gands of the penis, are generally allowed not to be any true 
no more than that emitted by women: nor is there any 
dul teaſon why either of them ſhould be called fo, as their 
Fexrance is very different, and as other ſufficient uſes are 


yhite, Wed for them; viz. to line and lubricate the parts, that 

dy, ef E fred, urine, Nc. may paſs more freely, and without ad- 

proper wing, C 1 4 Mot ir ; : 

| analy The ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted for uſe, is a 
ature of ſeveral fluids, poured at the ſame time into the 


mon canal of the urethra, either from the glands 
Rt have ſecreted them, or the reſervoirs that have kept 


a. M. du: Verney obſerves, that, in different ſpecies, 
je ſed u wumber and ſtructure of theſe organs are different. In 
[e , the- principal' are, the veſicule ſeminales, and the 
re dhe le ,, beſides what was diſcovered by Mr. Cowper; 
whi * number of new glandulous bodies on each ſide the 
"mn, whoſe excretory ducts open into the urethra, towards 
© vet of the penis. M. du Verney has found, that the 
due likewiſe in moſt other animals, and placed in the 


* manner 


: 


to generation? M. du Verney thinks it is; and 
chief reaſon is, that, in animals thathave been caſtrated, 


d up, and NI. Littre objects to this, 


birds, fiſhes, amphibious animals, 


ue ſomewhat. of the human figure therein. — But Verheyen, 


controverted, whether or no the liquor filtrated hereby 


ur Bands, as well as all the other ſources of generation, | 
found drie 


be veliculz ſeminales, and proſtates, having little cells, 


among the generality of naturaliſts, 


whether the whole plant be 


appear; for whence elſe ſhould they come 
not produce them, as being itſelf no more than a 
-- fibres, deſtitute of all action; nor can che 
the blood, is fit to 


— 
. 


where thelt filtrated liquor is depoſited, it is eaſily conceived, 
that their humours may wait ſome time for an occaſion of 
being emitted; but that theſe new proſtates, or glands, of 
Mr. Cowper, having no ſuch reſervoirs, their liquor muſt 
ouſe out into the cavity of the urethra, in proportion as it 
is ſeparated, and be deſtined for ſome continual, not for any 
momentary or occaſional uſe. He adds, that, as the excre- 
tory ducts of theſe glands traverſe the ſpongious body of the 
urethra, for two inches, before they penetrate into its ca- 
vity, and that in the ſole moments when the liquor ſhould 
be — 4 to aſſiſt in generation; that ſpongious body 
is extremely dilated, and its ſides in a ſtate of compreſſion; 
and the liquor muſt be then leſs diſpoſed to a diſcharge than 


ever. 


For the fate of the ſced, when lodged in the uterus, ſee Cox- 
CEPTION. 


SEED, in botany, is the laſt product of a plant, whereby the 


ſpecies is propagated, 

The /eed is frequently the fruit of the plant, as is the caſe in 
many herbs. 

Sometimes it is only a part incloſed in the fruit; and that in 
form either of grain, kernel, or berry. 

The /eed is the natural offspring of the flower, and that for 
whoſe production all the parts of the flower ſeem intended 


ſo that when this is once well formed, the ſeveral parts of 
the flower dwindle and diſappear. 


It is produced from the farina of the apices, let fall on the 


head of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an uterus at the 
bottom thereof, which uſually is divided into ſeveral cells; 
where, coming to receive the nutritious juice of the plant, 
it is firſt ſoftened, then ſwelled, and increaſed both in matter 
and bulk, and at length comes to its ſtate of maturity. For 
a more particular account of the manner of the generation of 
the /eed, ſee GENERATION. 
That the whole plant is contained in the ſeed, is an opinion 
as old as Empedocles ; and it is ſtill the prevailing doctrine 
Experience, the mi- 
croſcope, and the modern philoſophy, give it great counte- 
nance. - In effect, by the uſe of good microſcopes, we diſ- 
cover, in the ſeed, ſeveral of the parts of the tuture 
only in miniature; particularly a little root called the radicle, 
the ſtem called the — 4 
In Malpighi's life, we have a debate between him and 
ſignor Triumphetti, provoſt of the phyſic garden at Rome, 
actually contained in the feed ? 
The affirmative is maintained by Malpighi, with cogent ar- 
guments ; among which this is one, that in a kidney-bean, 
ere ſown, the eye, aſſiſted with a microſcope, eaſily diſcoyers 
leaves, a bud, and even'the knots or implantations of the 
leaves on the ſtem. The ſtem itſelf alſo is very conſpicuous, 
and plainly conſiſts of woody fibres, and ſeries's of little 
utricles, — And whereas ſignor Triumphetti had objected, 
that by poverty, tranſplantation, Qc. ſeveral plants degene- 
rated into others, particularly wheat into tares, and tares 
again into wheat: in anſwer to this, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt objections againſt that opinion, Malpighi replies, that 
he is not fully ' ſatisfied as to the truth of the objection; for 
that both himſelf, and his friends, making the experiment, 
no metamorphoſis of the wheat ſucceeded : but, granting the 
metamorphoſis, it is the ſoil, or the air, or the culture, that 
is in the fault. Now, from a morbid and monſtrous con- 
dition of nature, there is no inferring her genuine and per- 
manent ſtate. . PIP | | 
To the ſame effect Mr. Leewenhoeck, after a nice obſerva- 
tion of an orange-kernel, which he had made to germinate in 
his pocket, &c. concludes, 4+ Thus we ſee how ſmall a 
particle, no bigger than a coarſe ſand, is increaſed, Ac.“ 
A plain demonſtration, that the plant, and all that belongs 
to it, was actually in the ſeed; viz, the body, root, &c,— 
Mr. Derham adds, that of all the ſeeds he has viewed, ex- 
cept the maple, this plant appears the plaineſt to the naked 
9 1 RES: * 
The fecundity of plants, in uction of ſeeds, is ver 
ſurpriſing. M. Dodart, in the memoirs of e 
demy of ſciences, computes, that an elm living 200 years, 
ordinarily produces- of itſelf 33000000 of ſeeds: and adds, 
that had its crown, or head, cut off, it would have put 
forth as many branches, within half an inch of the place 


here it was cut, as it had before; and that, at whatever 


height it were cut off, the effect would have been fill the 


fame.—Hence he concludes, that the whole trunk, from the 
ground to the rife of the branches, is full of the principles, 


or little embryo's, of branches, which, it is true, cannot all 
appear at one, but which, being conceived, as ſeparated 


Circular rims, half an inch high, compoſe ſo many ſets % 


branches, each whereof is ready to appear, 
appear, if the head be Topped off juſt vyer it. 
Now theſe inviſible branches exiſt as 


and will really. 


= hole Which © 
packet of 

a ſap, which, like 
nouriſh the parts, but not to form! any 
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_ Jopped; and if they had appeared, they would have borne an by a perſeſt confulion-of their ſubſtance : Dr, G 
Degus number of 00 as thoſe which did... Theſe 2 them to be united by the clofett: conjuncti on ew 
erefore, they muſt already contain in little. ph ar confuſion of- their fibres. by; 
which footing. the tree may be ſaid actually to contain | Deſcartes, and others, account for the | 
in itſelf 1 5840000000 ſeeds, Where with to multiply itſelf as] vi. by ſuppoſing, that the fibrillz»-conftituting the mey 1" | 
many times. But what ſhall we ſay; if each ea, or grain, | « =_ thoſe nerves, being ſpread-in_the retina of 3 
of a tree, contain in itſelf another tree, containing the ſame || | each of them correſponding; parts in the brain ; 0 5 | 
number of Jeeds? and; if we can nevet come either at a when any of thoſe bre tle are ſtruck b any * 
| _ ſeed which does not contain trees, nar at a tee which does] image, the. correſponding parts of the in are een 
not contain ſeed, by this means we ſhall have art increaſing | thereby. Some what like which is the opinion of Dy. Br 
* ical progreſſion, the firlt; term whereof is 1, che] who takes the optic nerves of each eye to conſiſt of 1 ö ˖ 
End 168 DOC the third, the ſquare of 158400090000 ; | gous hbres, having; their riſe in the thalamus nervorum a b 
. the fourth ts cape 5c. $o infinity; I dorem, and being thence continued to both th enn 2 1 
Several ſpecies of plants have been long ſuppoſed to be-deſti- || are compoſed of them: and: farther, that thoſe fibre ha ' 
_ tute of ſeeds, in regard no obſervation, no microſcope, no the ſame'pazalleliſm, tenſion, &c. in both eye: 3 conſequent : 
anatomy, had diſcovered any thing like them; ſuch are the | ly, when an image is painted on the ſame correſpo dung 4 
_ capillaries,” che ſeyeral "kinds of fuci, ſca-plants, moſſes, * of each retina, the ſame effects we fn. 
&c:—But the happy induſtry of the preſent age has diſcoveped || duced, the ſame notice carried. to the thalamus, and * 8 
-the ſeeds of ſome.gf thery, and has left us out of all. doubt, || parted to the foul. - Hence is-that double viſion enfung yy - 
that the reſt are not without the ſame. | ; an. interruption of the paralleliſm of the eyes; as when one a. 
Tus ſeeds of fern, and the capillary plants, were firſtdiſeover-| eye is depreſſad by the finger, or their ſymphony is ine. 
ed by Cæſius; and fince more tully and critically, by Mr. | rupted by diſeaſe. But Dr. maintains, that it is bur Rf 
W. Cole. The ſee of ſome ſea- plants were diſcovered by | in few ſubjedts that there is any decuſſation: and in nan, 820 
- the count de Mach: and thoſe of others, by M. Reaumur; | any conjunction more than mere contact. 's 
th mentioned in the hiſtory of the French academy for hence it is that we ſee objects erect, when, it is cen, * 
the year 1712. and the latter for the year 1711. The ſeeds | the images thereof are painted invertedly on the retina, i tm 
f ſome kinds of fuci have been diſcovered alſo by Mr. | another - difficulty in the theory of ſeeing. - Deſcartes . 55 
Samuel Doody ; thoſe of ſome coralloid ſhrubs, by Dr. counts for it hence, that the notice the ſoul takes of the ob- th 
Tac. Robinſon; as alſo thoſe of ſeveral fungi, particularly] Jet, does not depend on any image, nor on any addon 8 
truffles, and crepitus lupi's, or puff- balls, and thoſe of ſome] coming from the object, but merely on the ſituation of th thr 
others, by Dr. Lifter. See MuSHRooOM' ; under which ar-] minute parts of the brain, whence the nerves ariſe. E, 9. the 
cle a new theory of the propagation of theſe apparently the ſituation of a capillament of the optic nerve correſpond tha 
22 lants, is laid down. | to a certain part of the brain, which occaſions the ſoul we 0 
chinate SRE Ds.) EcHinATE. all thoſe places lying in a right line therewith. 101 
aked SEEDS. . {See the ena. NaKeD. [ But Mr. Molyneux gives us another account: the eye, k lea 
* Winged Setps. ) WinGep. I þ obſerves, is only the or inſtrument; it is the fo ＋ 
Sen ns, in gardening and agriculture.— Mr. Bradley obſerves, | that ſees. To inquire, then, how the ſoul perceives the db E01 
5 the /eeds of * though exceedingly good, will de- ject erect dy an inverted image, is to inquire into the ſou pul 
gener ate from the mother- plant, if be ſown on the ſame faculties. Again, imagine that the eye receives an impulſe on * 
ground whence they were gathered; ſo that there is a great] its lower part, by a ray from the upper part of an object; mu Kb 
* N a yearly change of ſeeds of foreſt - trees, as acorns, not the viſive faculty be hereby directed to conſider this firok dray 
maſts, &c. 8 be too cold to ſow them when ga-F 25 coming from the top, — than the bottom, of the ob. read 
; thered in Auguſt, they may be kept barrelled, or potted: up, ject; and, conſequently, be determined to conclude it the - SEJA 
in moiſt fand or earth, Hratum ſuper. fratum, during the | preſentation of the top? See Siohr, VisiBLs, Gr. beaf 
Winter; at the end of which time they are found ſprouted, |SEEING faith. See the article Falrn. "iy 
And, if gently ſown, will be as forward as if they had been SEELI NG. An horſe is ſaid to eel, when he begins to hae FIG) 
_ fown in autumn, beſides their miſſing the vermin, to which | White eyebrows; that is, when there grows on that pat mic 
the winter feed is much expoſed. - - . : about the breadth of a farthing of white hairs, mixed wit FIG) 
- The ſeed is not to be choſen from the moſt fruitful trees, | thoſe of his natural colour; which is a mark of old age. ing 1 
fo much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are we] Ik is ſaid an horſe never ſeels till he is fourteen years old, ad $100 
© to covet the largeſt acortis, but the moſt weighty, clean, and | always does before he is ſixteen. The light-ſorrel, ad princ 
. bright, Porous, ialipid,” mild, ſorts of ſeeds, are to be | black, ſooner (el than any other. the þ 
© ſown as ſoon as ripe; bot, bitter ſeeds, ought to be kept a | Horlſe-jockeys uſually pull out thoſe hairs with pincers; bu This 
Ter before ſown. - |, SOIT if there be ſo many, that it cannot be done without making be p 
4 The ſhape. and weight of ſeeds direct how they are to be] the horſe look and ugly, then they colour their eye: 1 
eee them, when they fall, lie on one ſide, with the brows, that they may not appear old. . 
. ſmall end towards the earth; which ſhews that poſture to be SEEM, or SEM E. See the article Sr Au. cher 
beit to ſet any ſtone or nut in: if they be heavy, fow them [SEGMENT of @ Circle, in geometry, a part of a circle, con Und: 
. - the deeper. - Acorns, peaches, &c. are to be ſown two or | prehended between an arch and the chord thereof,—Or, it * 
tree inches deep. | __ a7 n a part of a cirdle comprehended between a right line leb th ar 
SEEDS, in pharmacy, c. —The medicinal feeds, eſpecially | 3 ſemicircle, and a part of the circumterence. | . 
_thole imported from the Indies, Levant, Cc. ate feverally | Thus the portion AF, B A (Tab. Geometry, Ar. 23.) 0 1 
deſcribed under their e articles; which ſe. prehended between the arch A FB, and the chord AB, s which 
Among thoſe. uſed with us, the principal are, the four | ſegment of the circle ABE D, c. a ſegment of fo many ett 
1; greater bet, and the four greater ol Hs as; they-.are] / greed | ut! 400 220m wtn/ 1100 26li2 3a 1 for 2/97 OY i 
. called. —The fuſt are thoſe of aniſe, el, cumin, and] As it is evident ſegment of à circle muſt. either | the f 
' -— earaway;. the latter thoſe of gourd, citrul, melon, and cu- | greater or leſs than a ſemicircle, the greater part of thec bk 
. cumber. brig kg, 95 ral AB I | cut off by a chord, i. e. the part greater than a ſemiarcs bythe 
Ibe chief uſe of the four cold {erds is, for the making of | is called the greater ſegment, 26 ABER; and the lefſer par Fc. 
emulſ cool, refreſhing drinks, paſtes for the hands, and] or the part leis than a ſemicircle, the Iiſſer ſegment, as AFL "hid 
." oils uſed by the ladies for the complexion. AKS. e 
Amber-SzzD. 1  « AMBER-/ced, | 23 which the chord AB makes with a tangent -* Jabs 
e e eee \ An18E-ſeed. is the angle of a ſegment. See ANGLE. * 
ne-SEED. |. >See the articles 2 ed. 10 Some alſo call the two mixed angles comprehended detwes fourth 
| . II Mesr And: Y mme two extremes of the chord, and the arch, angla "wack 
Sek. Lon . eee *** 
EE earl. Ses the article PEAR. Ie in the SEGMENT. See the article ANGLE: thug 
FE (79, among gardeners, « ſuch. roots of gilli- Similar SEGMENTS. See the article-StMILAR © ; ds 
72 c. 46 come from feed. ſown—Alſo the young, | The height of a SMB DE, fig. 22. and balf is d. * 
" 00 A plants that ate newly ſown. | or chord, AE, being given, to ind the area of the f * 
the a Leaving objetts by che organ of fight : | Find the. diameter of the circle, » On this deſcribe f |. © 
en it is the ſenſe; wwe have of external objects, by means of the | and draw the baſe of the /egment AB; draw the \ © mh; 
| he. Fe SIGHT. (|, | I BC; and find the number af d of the a IN + 
x the a | From the diameter had, and its ratio to the periphes 17 
FIN, T7 4 N 1 the periph itſelf ; and from the ratio of the ge br. 5 
i che arch A DB, and the periphe iefelf, find the na 16 
beſt the arch ADB. This done, the ares 4 f l 
tw er ADBCA, And that of the triangle A CB. a“ 
tract 22 {rom che ſector, and the nenne BNP. 
-, area gent. IN. 4514965 e : 
| If the area of the 5 —— BFA were E 5 Nun 
ange ACB malt be added t0'the ſector ADB en 
4 eg ** Sun dt. Il, 
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| here, is a part of a ſphere terminated by a 
Sant of 1 and a plane which cuts it off; paſſing 
out of the centre. 


more properly called a ſation of a ſphere. 


= of ſuch a ſegment, it is evident, is always a circle 


centre is n fant bard 

d content of a ſegment of a reis found, by mul- 
ro the ſurface 4 he whole ſphere by the altitude of 
2 and then dividing the product by the diameter 
te 5 ſphere, and to the quotient adding the area of the 
o 6 the /agment—Or, if it be leſs than an hemiſphere, 
dus; take the altitude of the ſegment from the radius of 
ſphere, and by the difference multiply the area of the 
baſe of the ſegment 3 and ſubtra& this product, from that 
dich will ariſe by multiplying the ſemi-axis of the ſphere 
nn the convex-ſurface of the ſegment ; then divide the re- 

under by 3, and the quotient is the ſolidity ſought, 

The latter method ſuppoſes the axis of the ſphere to be 
n+ if not, it may be found thus: let the altitude of 
a ſeqment be 4, and its ſemidiameters; then will 


12 —3 add — to a, and that ſhall give the axis ſought. 


a = Pr” 
ue of @ SEGMENT. , See the article Re$1STANCE. 
Mitac is 42" nan alſo extended to the parts of ellipſes, 
curvilinear figures. | 
Bagh bond 8. On Gunter's ſector there are uſually 
two lines, called Ines of ſegments ; they are numbered with 
6, b, 7, 8, 9, 10, an lie between the lines of fines, and 
thoſe of ſuperficies. They repreſent the diameter of a cir- 
cle, ſo divided into 100 parts, as that a right line drawn 
through thoſe parts, and normal to the diameter, ſhall cut 


. icle into ſhall have 

ircle into two ,ſegments, of which the greater ſhall ha 
4 drach to the whole circle, which the parts cut have 
(ee 0 100. 5 


ur- laves, a denomination given by botaniſts to thoſe 
Jon that are cut and divided into many ſhreds, or flices ; 
x fennel, &c. | 


MOIDAL valves, in anatomy, are little valves of the 
2 1 artery; "thus called from their reſembling ſeg- 
ſe on ments of cireles 3 but more uſually called ſemilunar valves. 
muſ SEGREANT is the heralds word for a gryphon, when 
ſtroke drawn in a leaping poſture, and diſplaying his wings, as if 
ob- 0 N. tt 
— KIA * term uſed in heraldry, when a lion, or other 


beaſt, is drawn in an eſcytcheon, fitting like a cat, with his 

fore-fe ſtrait. 5 | ye” wn 

> hae ONE UR, or Sz1GNnoR, lord. . See Size, SIEUR, Mon- 

IcyrVk, Lokd, Ge. OBS 4 

EIGNORAGE, ot Se:1GNOURAGE, a right or due belong- | 
ing to a ſeigneur, or lor. n 

I1GXORAGE is particularly uſed for a duty belonging to the 
prince for the coining of money, called alſo coinage; and in 
the baſer Latin monetagium. 5 es 
Thisduty'is not always the fame 3 but changes according to 
the pleaſure'of the prince, and the occaſions of Rate... It is 
in ſome meaſure for the diſcharge of this dut that alloy was 
8 z that is, the mixture of other metals with gold and 


- — 


te, com Vale als Ke hegt, for every pouiid of gold brought 
— RY in the maſs to be fey the kings duty was five fhillings ; 
eh that 


one ſhilling, and ſometimes tighteen-pence, whereof went to 
1 maſter of the mint. * 33 the Segnerage 
und weight of filver was eighteen-penyweig 
wc wt then «=, 5 Fa to a ſhilling, Under f, 
de king's /zjgnorage for every pound of ſilver Was fiftcen- 
peace —At preſent, the king claims no ſeignorage at all, but 
be leg has". his money cvined-at the public expence : 
why = king any advantage therefrom, but what he has 
h France,” under Philip Auguſtus, the ſeiznorage was one 
wat proic made by the colning: ot, Let fixed it 
one fifteenth part of the value of the money coined: king 
hn at three l res the mark of gold: Charles VII. by rea- 
an of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances, raiſed it to three 


auf, ot eight ounces of gold, and ten ſols the mark of fil- 
Louis XIV. took away the right of ſeignorage in 1679. 
though it was. re-eſtabliſhed in 1689. on 0 foot of ſeven 
bires ten fols the mark of gold, and twelve ſols fix depiers 
mark of filver. © © a Bans 4k 
must de obſerved, that for the levying of this duty of 
foe 0 Jobk value of the money. in augmpentall bythe 
„ eee e . 
N, aich erh ſignifies poll: fon. See PossESSTIox. 
858 uſe we lay, primier, ſein, for the firſt poſſeſſion, 
2 Mik. £7 RU LEES 4 b N | ; 
bi » twotold'; /e in fact, and /eifin is lo; © 
dn Vd i, . Jn oper poſſeſſion is 


Th, a ein, as llment, 


s of the value: Louis XIII. fixed it at fix livres the | 


ane low i, n is done, Which the law 


DEL 


an hour's poſſeſſion quietly taken, hath ſeiſin de droit, & de 

claime, whereof no an may diſſeiſe him by his own force 
or ſubtlety, without proceſs of law. See Diss EIs I. 
The civilians call the latter civilem polſeſſionam, and the for- 


met naturalem. 
SEISINAM. habere facias. See the article Hanne, 
SEISOR. See the article Diss EISOR. l 
SEIZE, SxAzR, or StAsF, in the ſea-· language, is to make 
faſt, or bind ; particularly to faſten two ropes together, with 
rope-yarn, 
The ſeizing, ſeaſing, or ſcaſen of a boat, is a rope tied to a 
ring, or little chain, in the foreſhip of the boat, by which 
means it is faſtened to the ſide of the ſhip. | 
SEIZING, in falconry, is when an hawk gripes her prey, or 
any thing elſe, faft between her claws. 
SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize, 
moveable, or other matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign. 
Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or landed 
without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, are ſub- 
ject to ſeizure. | 
In ſeizures, among us, one half goes to the ſeizor, or in- 
former, and the other half to the king.—ln France, half 
the painted linens, Ec. ſeized, uſed to be burnt, and the 


, 


other half ſent abroad: but in 1715. by an atret of council, 


. the whole was ordered to be burnt. 
SELENITE *, SeLeniTes, in natural hiſtory, the moan- 
' flone; a ſtone ſaid to be found in China, which has this re- 
markable property, that it increaſes and decreaſes, as the 
moon waxes and wanes.—lt is ſaid, there are ſome of theſe 
ſelenites preſerved in the palace of Peking, valued at an in- 
credible rate. Martinius. Kaps, 
The word is formed from the Greek, otanyrr, moon, 
SELENITES, among the antient naturaliſts, denotes a white, 


or tranſparent figured ſtorſe ; thus called from its repreſent- 
ing the moon as in a glaſs, | 


Some give the ſame appellation to Muſcovy talc, from an 


opinion, that its brightneſs increaſes and diminiſhes with the 
moon, See Supplement, article 8E LENIT ES. | 
SELENOGRAPHY , a branch of coſmography, which 
deſcribes the moon, and all the parts and appearances there- 
of; as geography does thoſe of the earth. ; 
be word is formed from g5Anyy, moon; and pan, deſcrip- 
tion. 
— the invention of the teleſcope, /elenography is vaſtly im- 
roved. - 6 
We have now diſtinct names for moſt of the regions, 
ſeas, lakes, mountains, &c. viſible in the ng ang 
Hevelius, a celebrated aſtronomer, who was a burgher- 


maſter of Dantzick, and who publiſhed the firſt ſelenography, 


— 


earth; and Ricciolus named them afterwards, from the 
names of the celebrated. aſtronomers and philoſophers.— 
Thus, what the one calls ment Porphyrites, the other calls 
Ariftarchus. What the one calls Hitna, Sinai, 4thos, 


| minus, Nc. the other calls, Copernicus, Pofudonius, Tycho, 


Gaſſendus, &c. See Moon, | ' 
At the royal obſervatoty at Paris, they continue, to make 


ſelnographic maps. And M. Caſſini has publiſhed a work ; 


called Inſtructian: Seleniques. 


SELEUCIANS, SsLEUCIAnT, a ſect of antient heres, | 


called alſo Hermiani. Sce HERMIAN S. 


* 1090 


matter was co- eternal with him; and that the human foul 


4 


was formed by the angels, of fire and air.—They alſo denied, 
that Jeſus Chriſt fat at the right-hand of God; aſſerting, 
that he had quitted that right, and had removed his throne 
into the ſun. e . | 
SELEUCIDEA, in chronology.— Era of the SELRVUC ID, 
or. the Syro-Macedonian ra, is a computation of time, com- 
mencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleucidæ, a race of 
5 Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the 
Great in Syria; as the Ptolemies did in Egypt, 
This cta we find expreſſed in the book of. Maccabees, and 


on a great number of Greek medals ſtruck by the cities of 


Syria, &c.— The rabbins and Jews call it, the ara of con- 
tracts, becauſe, being then ſubject to the kings of Syria, t 
were obliged to follow their method of computing in 
barten. 1 en Ni =" —— Ah. ; 
_ The Arabs call it therik diltarnain, ra of two. horns, which 
- ſome ſay fi nifies the tra of Alexander the Great; by rea- 
| :ſon' that prince bore two rams horns on medals, in imitation 


ol Jupiter Ammon, whoſe ſon he would needs be, —Bue = 


others underſtand it much better of the two kingdoms of 


Syria and Egypt, which were now cloven or divided; and 


ok one lingle empire parted into two monatchies. 
© The grand point is, to know the year wherein the * 
_ was made ; or, which is the ſame thing, when, 8 eucus 
Nicanot, one of Alexander's captains, and the, firſt of: the 


* * 


£6 to 


in law gives a' right to lands and tenements, though 
r de dy wrong Ai of them. —He who hath but 
. N* 139. CHAne, Y 


— 


Seleucide, eſtabliſhed his throne in Sed rey] taili 
the various ſentiments of various authors, it may uk 
bo: 11 e 


named the ſeveral places of the moon from thoſe of the 
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Seleucus and Hermias, joining forces, and dogma izing tope- | 


1 6 : 
enty V. _ ther, taught, that God was corporeal ; that the elementary 
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S EM 
of this ers falls in the year 311. before Chriſt, which was 
12 years aſter Alexander's death. _ bow) 1 
SELF-abuſe. _ { See the * f 


SE LF-examination. 


Asus. 
EXAMINATION» 


SELL, in building, is of two kinds; viz.— Ground-Jell, which | | 
ing, and 
| | 


denotes the loweſt piece of timber in a timber build 
that whereon the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed, © 
Window ſell, called alfo window-ſoil, is the bottom piece in 
a window-frame. » "iq 


_ SELLA eguina, Turcica, or ſphenoides, is a name given to the 


four apophy ſes of the os ipherivides, or cuneiforme, in the | 


brain z in regard of their forming a reſemblance of a, 
_ which the Latins call ſella. 
They are ſometimes àlſo called by 
Herein is contained the pituitary gland, and in ſome braſts, 

the rete murabile. | 


| 
| 


SEMBIANI, StEmMBIANs, a ſect of antient heretics, | - |, 
| nated from their leader, Sembius, or Sembianus, who con- 


demned all uſe of wine, as evil of jtſelf ; perſuaded his fol- 
lowers, that the wine was a production of Satan, and the earth; 


' — the reſurtection of the dead, and rejected mot of the | 


of the Old Teſtament. Jovet. N 
by Don Joſ. de Lu- 


SEMBRADOR, an engine, invented 


catello, for the evenly ſowing, of ſeeds :. deſcribed in the | 


* Philoſophical Tranfactions, under the title of the Spany/b 
_ Sembrador. | | pl 
"The perfeQtion of agriculture is allowed to conſiſt much in 
| ſetting plants at proportional diſtances, and giving ſufficient 
depth to the roots, that they may ſpread, and receive their 
neceſſary nouriſhment : yet there is very little caie taken in 
the prattice of this important part of huſbandry ; but all ſorts 
of grains are ſown by handfuls, caſt at random ; by which 
means four parts in five of the ſeed are loſt, To remedy this 
inconvenience, the rador or ſower is invented, which 


being faſtened to the plough, the whole buſineſs of plowing, | 


ſowing, and harrowing, is done at once; the ſeedman's trou- 


ble is ſaved, and the grain ſpread at equal diſtances, and | 


© Equally deep at the bottom of the furrow. 


An experiment hereof was made before the emperor Leopold 


in the fields of Laxemburgh in Auſtria, where the Land uſu- | 


ally yields four or five fold; but the crop from the ground 
 ſowed by this inſtrument was ſixty-fold ; as appears by a 
certificate of the emperor's officer, appointed to ſee the ex- 
riment : ſigned Vienna, Auguſt 1.- 1663. | 2 

K fixure bf the ſembrador We have in the Tratſactions, 
Ns 60. by the earl of Caſtlemain. | 

EME, or SEM. See the article SEAM. y 

SEM EIOS1S, SHMEIDE1S, in medicine. See SEME 


TICA. * | 
 SEMETOTICA , ZHMEIQTIXH, that 
+ ** which conſiders the figns or indications of health and diſ- 
- eaſes} and enables the phyſicians to judge what is, was, or 
— will be, the de, degree, order, and e eck, of health or 


{4 


. 
* 


- fickneſs. 92 TY, * N. ages EA 
-* '» The word js formed from the Greek, onjeceſtzn, of ongttter, 


SEMEN anfum, or ſantonicum. See Won: ſad. * 
SEMENTINE feriz, in antiquity, feaſts held annually 
bree the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plentiful 


T They were celebrated in the temple of Tellus, or the Earth ; 
where ſolemn facrifices were. offered to Tellus and Ceres. 
The time of the celebration was about ſeed- time, uſually in 
" "the month of Jatwary ; for Macrobius obſerves, they were 
''thoveable feaſts. 


— They had their name from ſemen, ſeed.” 
SEMETS, sums, or SUMMiTs, in botany, are uſed by 


Dx. Grew, and others, for the apices of the attire of plants. 


Jer APICES. | 3 
SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſigbifying 54; 
+ but only uſed in compoſition with other words, as in the 
"following articles. EI ee 
The ee ae of Janis frequently uſe dd; me 
Ia muſic, ſemi has three ſeveral uſages: firſt, when prefixed 
© "tothe name of a gote, it expreſſes a diminution of half its 
-- vale z in ſerm-breve, K Ce. 
©" Secondly, * added to the name of an interval, it ex- 
preſſes @ diminution, not of half, but of a leſſer ſemitone, 
or OO in the whole compaſs; as in ſemi- dia- 
1 4. , | | rr 4 * 
H Ay, it Wine times ' alſo ſignifies an, imperfectian: thus, 
55 e or circolo Dank bop an imperfect circle, 
— "which. is the mark of impetfect time, that is, of double time: 
8 the chele, being a charadter of perfection, marks 
/ARIANS, a branch of the antient Arians ; conſiſting, 
according to Epiphanius, of ſuch , in appearance, con- 


- "- dertihed the errors of that herefiarch, but yet acquieſced in | 


bone of the priticiples thereof z, only, palliating and hiding 


more moderate terms. 


the Greek name chnoides. | 


of medicine, 


— * 
we 

g a q 

« IJI-Z 


| homoouſjos, that is, conſubltantial, or of the 


— —ͤ— 


ſtance, with the Father. — They would oi fame ſub. who 
| homoiouſics, that is, of u 12. — d u the , 
| 8 Sr. e Father. - 
ough, as to expreſſion, they only differed 
thodos fy» fingle Jeter yet were they, in ei, . 2 
ertor of the Arians, as they placed the Son in the , in the | 
creatures,—lt did not avail the teaching,” that there * ou 
other creature of the ſame claſs with him; ſince 2 2 
him conſubſtantial with God, they effectually * 
ere jo 
et ſome, even among t uſe the word boms.. 271 
ouſios, in ſpeaking of the Som; applying ſuch an l 4 
as, it ſeems, is confine — TACT, Ou 


But the name Semi-ariens is alſo given by the ſecond 
council, to another branch of Arians, who beliey 
2 —_ and -Son, but denied the 
oly thus reject ing that part of the Arian heref 
lating to the Son, but flifly retaining that which rej © 
the Holy Gboſt. "RY naw nk. 
As the zeal of the Arians was chiefly leveled apainft the f. 
cond perſon in the Trinity, that of the Semi-arian was bent 
_ againſt the third; whence as the former were ſometime 
called Xprooyexu, the latter were denominated Tlruuereuayy, 


general 
ed ortho- 
(city of the 


Macedonius biſhop of Conſtantinople made an innova- 
in this ſect in 360. and gave riſe to a new 9 


cedonian Semi- ariant, of Pneumatomachi; who allowed the 
Son not to be 5couov0s, of the ſame ſubſtance, but , uf 
like ſubſtance, with the Father ; and at the ſame time open 
afletred the Holy Ghoſt to be a creature, © | 
„ * Per a note, or meaſure of time, 
compr ace of two minims, or crochets, 
. Me dere N ps YOM 
The ſemi-breve is accounted one meaſure or time; or the 
integer, in fractions and multiples whereof the time of the 
other notes is expeſſed, | A 
Thus the minim is expreſſed by 4 ; a crochet by 4, Ee. 
I. e. by + of a meaſure or ſemi-breve. A breve by 2; au 
a long by 4, that is, by 4 meaſures or ſemi-breves, 
The character of the. ſemi-breve is O. | 
SEMICIRCLE, in geometry, a figure comprehended 
and half the circum- 


between the diameter of a circle, 

ference. . nn | 

Two ſemicircles can only cut each other in one point. 
MECIRCLE is alſo an inſtrument in ſurveying, ſometine 


, 


I 


8. 


It conſiſts of a ſemicircular limb, as FIG (Tab. Survgiy, 
Hg. 16.) divided into 180 degrees, and ſometimes ſubdivided 
diagonally or otherwiſe, into minutes. This limb is fub- 


U 
, 
| 


| 


or o 
. tended by a diameter FG, at the extremities whereof ut 
-' exected two fights.” In the centre of the /emicirele, or th 
middle of the diameter, is fixed a box and needle. On the 
ſame centre is fitted 8 or moveable index, carrying 
two other ſights, as HI. And the whole is mounted on a 
|  faff; with a ball and ſocket... 
| The ſemicircle, then, is nothing elſe but half a theodolie; 
| with this only difference, that whereas the limb of the d 
odolite, being an intire circle, takes in all the 30 ſucce 
ſively s in the ſemicircle the degrees only going from i tt 
180, it is uſual to have the remaining 1805, or thoſe fron 
eee e 
yen er. . a f has 
7s take an ongle with v Sungicincys.—Place the Kine 
in ſuch manner, as that the radius CG may 1 15 
angle to be meaſured, and the centre C ode 


one ſeg of tf | 177 >. aff 7 | F 
tm vertex of the fame. The firſt is done by boking throug 


7 diameter, to 
one extremity of the leg: the latter i 
1 ae a plumbet from the centre of the inſtrument 

s done, turn the moweable index H 1 on its centre l 
. wards the other leg N the ſemicircle, ill through the i 
" fixed on it, you ſee a mark in the extremity of the it 
"Then, the degree which the index cuts on the Ind, BY 
JJC 
Foe or further uſes of the ſemicircle, they are the ſame 
_ thoſe of the theodolite. See TnzopoLITE, 
| | F | 5 y * 1 ARrCH-: 
Canales 5 MICIRCULARES.. | See mw nets 15 gee 
SEMICOLON, in grammar, one of the points t 
uy, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from 


Ai 
ving a ſomewhat leſs effect than a col) 


x i 


4 


che ſights F and Gat i extremities fi 
mark fixed up in one 


SEMICIRCULAR, arches. _ 


— * 


{ 


* * 


or what office it is diſtingu 
very little known in dhe 


„ under ſo bn. | 1 

"It i true, they ſeparated from the Arian faction; but yet 
* WI; ' | s# $4 42 i FF" 
" could never be brought to ackpowlege, that the Son was 


11 


[uſe 7 


: . « : 4% i 


6 þ ie, js the J %; ber 
1 * _ 
» » Aa 


p " p 


a 


9 = 
* 4 
- 
, 
EF 
© a > 


_ 


SEM 


| zuſt uſe of the ſemicolon. His poſition is, that 
— — uſed to diſtinguiſh the conjunR 
* of ſentences.— Now, by a conjunct member of a 
means, ſuch an one as contains at leaſt two 

7 never then, a ſentence cag be divided into ſeveral 
wn of the ſame degree, which are again diviſible into 
Fir uwple members, the former are to be ſeparated by a 


juin If fortune bear a great ſway over him, who 
24 5 and concerted 9 — of an af - 
lg” not commit every thing, without reſerve, to 
4 leſt ſhe have too great an hold of us. Again, &i 
3 in agro laciſque deſertis audacia poteſt, tantum in foro 
E -udicits impudentia valeret ; non minus in cauſa cederet 
Cocina Sexti Abutii impudentiæ, quam tum in vi fact- 
als ceſſt audacie. An inſtance in a more complex ſentence 
ve have in Cicero? Res familiaris primum bene parta fit, 
af furp! queſtu ; tum quamplurimis, modo dignis, je 

im prebeat 3 deinde augeatur ratione, diligentia, parſimo- 
a; nee libidini potius luxuriægue, quam liberalitati & bene- 


14 pareat. . 8 
E the proper uſe of the - ſemicolon be to diſtinguiſh 

und members, it is not neceſſary, that all the members 
krided hereby be conjunct. For upon dividing a ſentence 
to great and equal parts, if one of them be * all 
boſe other parts of the ſame degree are to be diſtinguiſhed 
h 2 ſenicolon, Thus : Whoever is overtaken with po- 
un the fame will find, that coldneſs, contempt, inju- 
is, Ce. are not far behind: or thus: Nihil gſt tam molle, 
un tmerum, lam aut fragile, aut flexibile; quam voluntas 
um. Sometimes alſo it happens, that members that are 
to each other, but relate to the ſame verb, are ſe- 
ated by a ſemicolon : thus Cicero: Ex hac parte pudor, 
2 193 hinc fide illinc fraudatis; hinc pretas, illinc 
uu, &c, Hither likewiſe may be referred ſuch ſentences, 
there the whole going before, the parts follow: as, The 
xt of rhetoric are four; invention, diſpoſition, elocution, 


MOROMA, ſextuple of. See the article SEXTUPLE. | 
UM, an half-bath, wherein the patient is only 
bed up to the navel. ee 
WIDIAMETER, a right line drawn from the centre of 
zeirdle or ſphere, to its circumference ; the ſame with what 


| otherwiſe call a radins. | SY 
Te diſtarice, diameters, &c. of the heavenly bodies, are 


in, * eſtimated by aſtronomers in ſemidiameters of the 
vided it, 31. . 0 6 0 
wy P ind the /amidiameters of the primary planets in ſemi- 
of are meters of the earth, Since the ſun's true ſemidiametur 


| Is2 ſemidiameters of the earth; and we have the ratio of 


the 
a the i dameters of the primary planets to that of the ſun ; their 
arrying maneters are eaſily found by the rule of three. — Thus 
4 on a {enidiomerer of Saturn. will be found 20 49 that of 


Bing, 45 173 that o Jupiter, 27 & that of Mars, 4+; 
t of Venus, 3; and of Mercury, 42. » 
A-DIAPENTE, in mulic, a defectiye fifth, called uſually 


the m me 
te Italians, falſe guinta, and by us a falſe fftbz. 
om 1 Töss . i ; muſic, a defective 4” ch 5 or an 
ole fun diminiſhed by a leſſer ſemitone, ot four commas. 
ithi $MAPASON./ Ay ting nt 01.09 Þ5 "RE S 
WDIATESSARON, in muſic, a defectiye fourth, called, 


faurth. See Four Ta. 


ont: 


| the double ones; but yet with more than the ſingle 


| the i Ws; but the anthenis are not redoubled.—It is per- 
inb, e in.the calendar... 4s . 
i STULAR flowers. | See the article FLowERs. | + 


an * values, in anatomy, ate three little valves or 


1 1 5 a tj 
diadaſan. 1 S I Dir Aso wt. 

1887 Ne Dn ons. ; See © Dis-DiaPAsoN. 

0 dfices and feſtivals 4s are ated wich leſs ſolemaity |. 


. - ii ene 37-262 De M 
r [emi-dbuble office haz double veſpers, and nine leſſons at 


- 
— — — — — 


+ 
' 


: 
; 
| 
+ 
: 
0 
* 


ich. Pulmonary artery to prevent the relapſe of the blood 
* = * at the ame of its dilatation. —See Tab. Anat. 
its or Nor e WE 7M ev | 
es from c uk SMN ATIs, in medicine, ſpermatic, or ſome- 
5 Nan F io the ſemen or ſeed, ar d eb oi 1: 
1 bs , a place appointed for the inſtruction of young | 
= belüined for the ſacred miniſtry, in the duties, cere- | | 


and offices. thereof; firſt inſtituted, as Thomaſſin 
S. Auguſtine. 1 | 

uraries there are many abroad, furniſhed with 

allemblics. of the exercitants, and little cham- 


* 
beſe 


bor he 


7 cells; where each, pet ſon retires, ſtudies, and prays, 
[odd nuke ſeine of ie-Shlpipinaine Parke r5jn 5 


. 
* 4 . K \ 8 8 & 
* ©. 2 4871 1 
ii SUM ät TH 
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; a 448 
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. 
: 


, 
1 


of Trent decrecs, that children excerding 12 


f 
| 
. 


very good uſe thereof. | | 
Among the canons of St. Auguſtine, SEMINARY is uſed for a 


the preparing, of eccleſia 


na 
SEMI! 


they may not, 


= 


Others are ſown by 
when they crack and bur 


Divers notable means 


SEMI-ORDINATES, in 
SEMI-PARABOLA, in 


E 


* vs mg 


4 


S EM 


years of age be taken, brought up, and: inſtructed in com- 
_ * 7 * 8 the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and that 
re be a ſemina uch belonging to each cathedral, un- 
der the direction — the biſhop. | | a 
In France, the eſtabliſhment of ſeminaries is ſomewhat differ- 
ent from the decree of the council: none are taken in but 
young people ready to ſtudy theology, and to be ordained : 
ſo that the ſeminaries are a kind of houſes of probation where 
the vocation of clerks is examined, and they are prepared to 
receive orders, 
For the ſubſiſtence of theſe ſeminaries, there are ſeveral uni- 
ons of benefices, or elſe the clergy of the dioceſe are obliged 
to contribute to maintain them, | 
Pope Pius IV. having eſtabliſhed a ſeminary at Rome, in con- 
ſequence of the decree. of the council of Trent; by advice 
of the cardinals, it was given to the Jeſuits, who have made 


kind of college, or ſchool, where penſioners are kept, and 
inſtructed in the claſſical, and other learning. 
The houſes of the * de propaganda fide, eſtabliſhed for 
ics for miſhons among infidels and 
heretics, are alſo called ſeminaries, —The principal whereof is 
that at Rome, called, the upeſtolica! college, apoſtolical ſemi- 
» Paſtoral ſeminary, ſeminary of the propaganda, &c. 
ATION, SgminAT1o, in natural hiſtory, c. the 
act of ſowing or ſhedding ſeed ; particularly that of ve- 
etables. 
ſoon as the ſeed is ripe, Dr. Grew obſerves, nature takes 
ſeveral methods for its being duly ſown ; not only by the 


| opening of the uterus, but in the make of the ſced itſelf, — 


hus, the ſeeds of many plants, which affect a peculiar ſoil 
or ſeat, as arum, poppy, Cc. are heavy and ſmall enough, 
without farther care, to fall directly down. to the ground. 
Others, . that are large, and light enough to be expoſed to 
the wind, are often furniſhed with one or more hooks to ſtay 
them from ſtraying too far from their proper place: thus, 
the ſceds of avens have each a ſingle hook; thoſe of agrimony 
and gooſe-graſs, many; both the former loving a warm bank, 
and the laſt an hedge, for its ſupport, 


On the contrary, many ſeeds are furniſhed with wings, or 


feathers, partly with the help of the wind to catry them, 


when ripe, off the plant, as thoſe of aſh, Cc. and partly to 

enable them to make their flight more or leſs abroad, that 
falling together, come up too thick; and 
that if one ſhould miſs a proper ſoil or bed, another may hit. 
o the kernels of pines have wings, though ſhort ones, 
hereby they do not fly in the air, but only flutter-on the 
ground. But thoſe of typha, dandelion, and moſt of the 


pappous Rind, have numerous long feathers, by which they 


are wafted about every way. 

laid in ſpringy elaftic caſes, which, 
| dart their feed out to convenient 
diſtances : thus, wood-ſorrel having a running root, na- 
ture- ſees fit to ſow the ſeed: at ſome diſtance, the doing 
of which is effected by a white; ſturdy, tendinous cover, 


which, begi 


beginning to dry, burits open on one fide in an in- 


| Rant, and is violently turned inſide outwards. + The feed 


of harts- tongue, and codded arſe-ſmart, is alſo flung or ſhot 
away, CEANGY of a ſpring, wound or girt round ho ſeed- 
caſe, When the ſpring is become tenſe enough, it ſuddenly 
— ihe 2 into two halves, like little cups, and ſo-flings 
out t | A *% is 142 14.9447 


* 
26 9 1 * 
. * o - * 


df. a "Spray , : 
a quantity of fern-ſeed, Mr. 


1 ; 
tells us, laid in a 


lump, 
on a paper, the ſeminal ueſicula ate heard to crackle, burſt 


and, by a microſcope, the ſeeds are. ſeen to be projected: to 
a confiderable diſtance m- teh other. 2 nei 


1 * 
2 * 
« * 


Dre. Sloane obſerves, that the gentianella flore ctetuleo, re- 


quiring wet weather, to be ſown in, as ſoon as the leaſt 
drop of rain touches the end of the ſeed · veſſels, with a ſmart 
noiſe, and a fudden leap, it opens itſelf, and, with a ſpring, 
ſcatters ies ,,? len ary e eee wild ho 24 | 
The plants of tbe-cardamine family throw | their pods open, 


; and dart out their ſeed, upon à flight touch of the hand. 
of a ſemulunar figure, + placedl! in the orifice of 


Nay, Mr. Ray adds, that the-pods of the cardamine impa- 
tiens not only burſt upon the ſlighteſt touch, but even by 


. an approach of the hand to touch them, without any real 


contact. rene N „ „ Vis 3 _ 

Other plants ſow. their ſeeds. by inviting birds, by theic 
and carry them about; th alſo fertilizing tiſem, by 
paſſing through their bodies, In fuch manner is miffeltoe 


uſually ſown and n 25 
the halves of the ordi- 
See ORnIN rr. 
geometry, à curve by the 
| er ley ; as agt=33; ax3 mnt ono oo 
In ſemni-parabelas. : : ü = ann range ; , 
or the powers of the /emi- orginates are as the powers th Þ+ 6 
tir wrt wor Tier e ee PL net ANN 376 e 1 


[ : 
6A} 
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nates or applicates. 


. . - | 
Anon 434 {LS 2 


F zung \ 
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 SEMIQU 


abſciſſes one e lower 3 e. gr. in cubical ſemiparabolar, 
the cubes of the ordibates 55 and v3 are as the ſquares of the 
abſciſſes x* and 22 e 19 9 | 


SE MIPELAGIANS, a m antiently, and even at this day, 


given to ſuch as retain ſome tincture of of ron ; 
. Proſper, in a letter to St. Auguſtine, them reliquias | 
' Many learried men, principally among the Gauls, who could 


not come into St. Auguſtine's doctrine of grace, &c. were | 
rd accuſed of ſomipelagianiſm : they were alſo called Maſſiliam, 


or priefls of Marſeilles, in regard their errors had their firit 
"riſe in that city. ds e. HF 
Caſſian, who had been a deacon of Conſtantinople, and was 
afterwards a prieſt at Marſeilles, was the chief of theſe Semi- 
giant: St. Proſper, who was cotem with him, 
and who attacked him very vigorouſly, tells us, that Caffian, 
.endeavouring to keep I know not what medium between the 
Pelagians and the orthodox, did not agree either with the 
The Semipelagians, with the orthodox, allowed of original | 
fin z but they denied, that man's free agency could be fo 
wounded by this fin, that he could not of himſelf do ſome- 
thing which might induce God to afford his grace to one man 
more than another. They alſo taught, that the grace which 
ſaves men, was not given them of the mere will of God, but 
according to his eternal preſcience, whereby he foreſaw who 
they were that would believe, in him. —They owned, that 
the vocation or call to the goſpel was gratuitous z but 
added at the ſame time, that it was common to all, inaſmuc 
2 God Yeſired all ſhould be ſaved. As to election, ue | 
held; that it depended on our perſeverance ;| God only c 
ing ſuch to eternal life, as ſhould perſevere in the faith, 
SEMIPROOF, an i See ProoF. | 


proof | 
In the French law, the depoſitions of a ſingle evidence only 
. perſon deceaſed is deemed a ' ſemiproof. 
—— In enormous caſes, the ſemiproef frequently determines 
them to 1 1 | 63-6, Baby ©-.0 
ARTILE, or SeMIQUADRATE, is an aſpect of the 
97555 when diſtant ſtom each other 45 degrees, or one 
and an half. eee ( 
SEMIQUAVER,-in muſic. See the article 
SEMIQUINTILE is an aſpect of the 
-diſtance of 36 degrees from one another. 
SEMISEXTILE, or SemiszxTvus, or S. S. an aſpect of two | 
wherein they are diſtant rom each ther” one twelfth | 


a * . 


AVER, 6 


| and « ” | 

Their uſe is to remedy the defects of inf; 
having their ſounds fixed, _ 
3 — the diatonic ſcale. 

y means of theſe we have a new kind of 
SEMITONIC ſcale, or the ſcale of ſemi ſeale, calle 
of - muſic, conſiſting of 12 degrees, 
M bei 
ſcale, by inſerting between each two notes | 

note, which divides the interval or tone ng 7” anot 


— called ſemitanes. N 


the human voice, 
— ngmong 
diatonic ſcale, beginning at the loweſt note, de; 
ſettled on an inſtrument, — the notes theresf Mos ; 
by their names @.,b.c.d.e.f.g; theinſerted na 
ſemitone, are called 
letter below with a 
it is a ſemitone higher than the ſound of c in the natur 
' ries; or this mark H called a flat, with the name d 
note above, ſignifying it to be à ſemitone lower. 
Now 44 and 444 
+ divided into; and 44 and 
divided into; the whole octave will ſtand as in the folk 
+ ſcheme, where the ratio's of each term to the next, ate mi 
fraction wiſe between them below : 


Je] 388 Fi & 
N 


it is not far from an exact half. tone. 

are fo near equal, that, in practice, 8 Corea » the ſen, 
ments, they are accounted'equal, fo 
made into greater or leſs. — 

| Theſe ſemitones-ate called fiitious notes 
to the natural ones, are expreſſed by charaQ 


; as the organ, harpſichord, &c. which are 
| — « hap of the natural or diatonic 
| cale being unequal, from every note to 

. 4 different ordered degrees; ſo 4 fr . 
find any interval in a ſeries of fixed ſounds: 
; ceſlary, that all the notes of a piece of muſic, carried th 
; ſeveral keys, may be found in their juſt tune, or chat the! | 
' ſong may be begun indifferently at any note, | 

ce 


. 4 4K 


SEN 


on moſt 
that no Gifting, 
3 and, with tel 
ters Called fl 
ments, wi; 
be made to by. 


cannot always 
tones a ſcale or ſyſte 


j . notes, in 
ing an improvement on the natural or diat 


uſe of ths ſcale is for inſtruments that hate fixed fou 
exceedingly deſed; 
cale.— For the deyres 


om any note we cin 
which yet b. 


as 
y for accommodating ſome inſtrument to T. 


when they arg to accompaiy each dh 


itrous notes, and take the name 
as c * called c ſharp 1 ſignifying 


ing the two ſemitones the greater ts 
the ſemitones leſs tors 


Scale of StgmITONEs.” 


* 5 


8 a citcle of 30 degrees. We dered, that as the notes added to the natural ſcale ue 
i/extile was added to the antient aſpects by Kepler ; } deſigned to alter the ſpecies of melody, but leave it fil 
and, as 65 from meteorological obſervations. o* atonic, and only correct ſome defeQs ariſing from ſont 
SEMISPINATUS, in anatomy. See IM AUsSVEMSAL Is di. | , foreign to the office of the ſcale of muſic, viz. thei 
SEMITA tuminoſa, -a name given to'a'kind of lucid tract in | and limiting the ſounds ; we ſee the reaſon why the mt 


' _* the heavens, which, alittle before the vernal equinox, or the natural ſcale are continued, only making a diſtiad 
2 after the autumnal, may be ſcen about fix o clock at night, | each into a greater and leſs.— Thus an interval of d 
ps he extending from the weſtern edge of the horigot,” up towards tone is called a % ſecond; of two ſemitones, a gu- 
2 the Pleiad es. g een a EN 13 : "4 cond ; of three- | es, a teſs ird ; of r, 1 
2 (has been eben note "of 'by Caſſini! and , bird, kee. 


| A ſecond kind of ſanitonic ſcale we have from anode 
ion of the octave into ſemitones; which is perfornel 
taking an hargmonical mean between the extreme f 


The 

Facio, who both evince; that this light comes diffuſed from 
both fides of the ſun. Its brightneſs is much the ſame with 
{that of the via lactea, or the tail of a comet: it is ſeen plaineſt 


Hie 


with us about the beginning of October, or the latter end of | ; greater and leſs tone of the natural ſcale, which din 
nh nn} 5 WILT $7 Bs into two ſemitones neatly equal.-—-Thus the great! 
Facio conj „chat the bodies, or rather the congeries or] 8: 9 is divided into 16: 17, and 17 : 18; where 


: aggregate of bodies, which occaſion/this light,” conforms to | | . arithmetical diviſion, the numbers reprefenting the leaf 
the ſun like a lens; and takes it to have ever been the ſame; | the chords; but if they repreſent the vibrations, thek 
but [Caſſini thinks it ariſes from u vnſt number of ſmall pla- of the chords ate reciprocal; viz. as 1; f: $ ; wi 
nete, which encompaſs che ſun, and give this light by re- | the greater ſemitone 4 next the lower part of the th 


flexion ; eſteeming it alſo not to have exiſted long before he : the leſſer IZ next the uppet, which is the property 


re Ws I || harmonical diviſien.—And after the fame manner n 
SEMITEINTS. See the: arücle TIN. J] done 9 10 is died into the two Tettitenes' 18:1 


SEMITONE, in muſic, ene of the degrees, or concinnous | / 

intervals, of concords, hw ad rag gre ng » ſe t%$. 4.'4 Se 'F ; 7 , 

There are three degrees, of leſs intervals, by which a ſound | | FH 4} 43 is 41f R 
can move upwards and downwards — from one ex- | - Ks all. 2 — — tells us, in Alben 

treme of concord to the other, and yet produce true] actions, he made an experiment of, before the royal 

ſoverat voices and inſtru- on chords, exaRtly- in theſe proportions,” which ji 

perſect concert with other inſtruments, touched dy | 


19: 20; and the whole octave 1 


3 fl * te 
0 % +* A + ot, — 2 5 
7, 45 5 1 


cord to Smd. Theſe degrees are the: greater and, leſs | bands. Mr. Malcolm adds, that, | having calc 
| tone, and the ſemitone.. The ratio of the fieſt-is8': 9; that ratio's thereof, ſor his own ſatißfaction, he found 1 
#4 of the ſecond 9: 10. 14 dem falſe than in the preceding feale ;” but then the! 
| The — abs Ants is 12 : 16; its compaſs is five'com- | were conſiderably leſs, which made amends. 
n [mas ; which interval is called a ſemitone, not that it is geo- | SENA, or Senna, in medicine, a purgative leaf, 
. _ , metrically the half of either of the tones, ſor it is more; but] in draughts and compoſitions of that intention. . 


becauſe it comes ſomewhat near it. It is ald ealled the 22: | The ſhrub which bears it, is cultivated in ſeven! 
tural ſemitene, and the greater ſemitone, becauſe r'than | che Levant, and grows five or fix feet high: it fe 
| the part it leaves behind, or its c t to a tone, which | woody branches, furniſhed with"oblong leaves: 
v i four commas-—The Italians alſo call it, ſctonda minere, or axe yellow: its fruit is a greeniſh flat pod, contanby 
Aer ſecond, See Sc. J Jodgesor cells of ſeeds, reſembling grape · ſtones.— lx 
' Every tone of the diatonie ſeale is divided into a greater and] ſome phylicians prefer to the leaves themſelves. 
15 


Ko 2 or a netural and artificial ſemitone. Mr. Malcolm ob- There is alſo a kind of ſena growing about Flor 
„ es, it ms very natural to think of a diviſiom of each tone, is inferior to that of the Levant, as is owned by N 
COT... 16 ſhovld be ne part in each diviſon; in regard | themſelves. - Father-Plumier mentions alfo a third 


OI ** 


3 b e ES 


4 


CV 


0 | called "I „Fabalto, that is chus they were 600 ; during the civil wars, they were re · 
þ 6 ee e cuſtom ery 22 ſig 1 duced to 300. Julius Cæſar augmented that 1 Oh to 800 


Dec rting it: the ſecond comes from | or 900; and Auguſtus brought them back again to 600. 
je the ng, 1 d 5 of Macha. | The choice of ſenators belonged at firſt to the kings, thea 
Tripoll w of theſe kinds is the firſt, which Pomet directs to the conſuls, then to the cenſors, who, in their cenſus or 
The . in narrow leaves, of a moderate ſize, ſhaped like | furvey every fifth year, appointed new ſenators in lieu of 


int, of a pale green colour, a pungent thoſe dead or degraded ; but at length it fell to the emperors. 
83 &c. po 922 Though, for a long time, none — raiſed to the dignity 
Tripoli holds the ſecond rank in goodneſs : its of ſenators, but thole moſt conſpicuous for their prudence, 
from that of Seyda conſiſts in its colour, which Ec. yet ſome regard was afterwards had to their eſtate, leſt 
its ſmell, which is very weak; and in a certain | the dignity ſhould become debaſed by poverty.—To hold the 
roughneſs, which it diſcovers upon the touch. ſenatorial dignity, a yeatly revenue of 800,000 ſeſterces was 
three kinds of ſena, and their pods, the drug- required, which amounts to nearly 6000 pounds of our mo- 
4. {ell the duſt found at the bottom of the bales, which is | ney. Half as much was required for the qualification of the 
p commodity, and yet much better than what knights. The ſenators, who ſunk below this revenue, were 
the ſmall ſena, which comes with it in the bales, | diſcarded, and 3 out of the liſt by the cenſor. 
of and which many hold to be a plant of The ſenators were ordinarily choſen from among the knights, 
= put in by chance, or, at beſt, to increaſe the or from among ſuch as had borne the principal offices. At 
of : | firſt the magiſtrates were taken wholly from among the ſena- 
, ordinarily found in our ſhops, is that which | . #977; whence Tacitus calls the ſenate, the ſeminary of all 
| leaved, and ſmells freſheſt We brightneſs of its dignittes : but, after the people had been admitted to magi- 
lr and quickneſs of its taſte, are alſo indications of its ſtratures, ſenators were taken from among ſuch as had ie 
pales for when it has loſt its ſcent, and grows duſky, Charged thoſe offices, though, before, plebeians. 
ti good for little. | The ſenators carried their children with them to the ſenate, 
4 firſt taking, is apt to nauſeate the ſtomach ; but | to inform them betimes of affairs of ſtate : though theſe chil- 

i dg oi on, or a dram or two of its | dren had not admittance till 17 years of age. 

led water be added, it paſſes through with leſs ſickneſs.“ Some make a diſtinction among the ſenators 5 and ſay, that 
This is exactly conformable to the ſentiments of Ludovicus, | beſides the ſenators who were allowed to ſpeak, and were 
who fays, that the purgative quality of this herb reſides in aſked their opinions, there were others, who, without ſpeak- 
> mucilaginous or gummy juice; which, the more it is | ing, or being ever aſked their judgment, were only to. follow 
ue, gripes the les in its operation. — the > a of thoſe. they thou ht the moſt reaſonable, and 
Tune imagined there was a ſudorific quality in ſena; | Were ce called pedarii. A. Gellius gives us another notion 
ml accordingly ordered it in ſome compoſitions of that in- of the pedarii, and ſays, thoſe were thus called, who, having 


— * — 


_ never borne the office of curule magiſtrate, were obliged to 

* MATE, szuArus, an aſſembly or council of ſenators;] $9 to the ſenate on foot. | o goal 

* u is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have a he ſenators alone were allowed to wear the habit called 
(a the government. + . | | latus clauus. They had a right to fit, and be carried, in cu- 


& were the ſenates of Rome, of Carthage, &c. among the rule chairs, to at plays and ſhews, in the orcheſtra ; at 
ments; zach he are the ſenates of Venice, of Gee. Sc. feaſts of the gods, & Ce All which privileges were reſerved 

ung the moderns. #4 e . to ſuch as Auguſtus (in the reform he made of the too nu- 1 
> Fate of antient Rome was, of all others, the moſt | merous ſenate of Julius Cæſar) ſet aſide. 
during the ſplendor of the republic. The They had the name ſenators, q. d. old men, given them in 
Inn ſenate exerciſed no contentious juriſdiction: it ap- | imitatiom of the Greeks, who called their ſenate 7ip»ore,. . So, 
ages eicher out of the ſenate, or among the knights; when the Athenians” aſſembled the people to conſult about 


| 


4 $3433 : the affairs of the public, the offi 

it never ſtooped to judge any proceſſes in a body.— The urs of the public, cers ſummoned none but 
. 2 concerted 1 it appointed who ſhould } ſuch as were at leaſt fifty years old. The Egyptians and 
* mand the armies ; ſent governors into the provinces ; | | Perſians followed the ſame example, after the Hebrews : and 


& order, and diſpoſed of the revenues of the common- | the Lacedemonians and Carthaginians received none but 
lth —Yet did not the whole ſovereign power reſide in _ as were ſurty years of age. ul2 3000 
ſaate: it could not alone elect magiſtrates, make laws, 8 TUS-CONSULTUM, a vote, or, reſolution,” of the 
decide of war and peace: but in all theſe caſes, the Roman ſenate, pronounced on ſome queſtion, or point of 
ors were to conſult the people. - © * __. law, propoſed to it. Yau | ai err 
er the emperors, when the ſenate became deſpoiled of | The ſenatus: conſulta made a part of the Roman law: when 
i of its other offices, they began to hear cauſes. For paſſed, they were depoſited in the temple of Ceres, under 
& of les conſequence they appointed particular jud . | the cuſtody of the zdiles ; and at laſt they were carried, by 
ret, principally criminal * they reſerved for — the cenſor, to the temple of Liberty, and put up in an armory 
d copnizance, to be judged by them in a body, and that called tabularia. eee eee TERSOA 7} Pe © 
euch in the emperor's preſence. This was put in their SENEGA. See the article Gum ſenego. % 29019295 Þ. 4 

t keep their heads from flate-affars, Nero further | SENESCHAL, Sanz5CALLUS, 4 name aniently uſed for a 
wnutted to the ſenate, the judgment of all appeals : but F 
i Gid not bold long ; = we find any footſteps there- | Or family, and ſcalc, ſervant. See Majorpomo. 
7-where but in the 62d novel. * Thus the eneſchal of a lord, or à baron, is his ſteward or 
laute aſſembled” on certain ſtated days, viz. ordinarily | bailiff, who holds his courts, and his demeſne lands: 
becalends, nones, and ides, of each month: their extra- | and the ſub-ſeneſchal, his under · ſteward. | | 
Wary meetings were bn any other days; when the con- High ſeneſchal of England, is the high ſteward of England: 
| 8 tribune, thought fit to „n bigb ere del hotel du roi, is the ſteward of the king's 
* of meeting was either the temple of Concord at the | „„ oft jor whinotls of 
e, or the W of Bellens. The conſul pre-] The antients uſed the term ſeneſcallus indifferently with that 

aw bode, e ee "= ſure it ſignifies feward, - 

l Auguſtus's i always open ed with a 5 | e SEN A; | #3. 41 GETS 
ce: but 3 © yg Dyer appointed, that | SENOPLE. See the article S1NOPLE. | 5 | 1 


| 


: # & 


A, i ſenator, before he took his place, ſhould offer wine and | SENSATION, the act of | perceiving external objects, by 
t; eil u ive his vote accord- þ To conceive the manner wherein ion is effected; 
Een e. e B18 vos erden ferve, char all the organs © | 
panaſſeus, and other authors, mention it 'as 2 great Which have their origin 


© in the authority of the Roman ſenate, that they had | fuſed thence through — 

be leaſt tribune had it in his power to obſtrukt their | when we are in health, and awake, one end of theſe 
n $5; and hence it is, that when they gave their orders; | cannot be agitated or ſhaken, without ſhaking the 
eee and pretors, they did = WE © UNE by reaſon they are always a little ftretched ; as, is 

1 A eit ita videt if they think 1 

* 1⁰ 705 1 FU 20] '| without a like motion of all the 


\, 2 member of a ſenate. | 1 
Fare two orders, or among the Roman no- Obſerve, further, that th 


: 


140. Cans, * 


lt 


it pf ; that of the tnators, and that of the #nights - after ways; either 

es: OT." came rl le. The firſt hundred 2 were brain,—I they be agitated 

ain cd by Romulus, and called patres, fathersUpon dete, and their agitation be 

Fl "pry = n Rom = or as others ſay, the 7 Ae | 

, . n ed a ſecond hundred, called patres majorum gen- | are in tate « | | 
de diflinguiſhed them from a third hundred added by | ay new. ſenſation. the 1 en. de 
he 1, Quin, and called purres minorum gentium, fathers | on the brain, by the flux of the animal ſpirits, or any 
e | | e the parts 

40 | LN. of ſenators was not fixed : in the time of Grac- d that are . 3838 | ed through 


RY” 
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SEN 


1 in the. 3Qtion of the object, br in the paſſion 9 


And yet the ſame action of the fame ob; the an of ch 
organ, always produces the ſame fn ; pr lam 2 
J fame"ideas neceſſarily follow the fame diſpoſrion u c 2 
ſenſible organ, in this fame Imanner as it the- i the fan wh 
+ | SS he idea Perce, la ref 
were the natural and neceflary effect of the aig 
really organ. : | | on th percep 
= 0 IskE NSE, a faculty of the ſoul, whereby it perceive, hey U 
3 things ſeem to ſhew, that the ſoul reſides immedi- |, Objects, by means of ſome action or impreſſion wad, — 
_ - tely in chat part of the brain wherein the nerves of all the certain parts of the body, called organs of ferſe, and 0 my 
organs of ſenſe terminate: we mean, that it is there it per- _ gated by them to the ſenſory. . WP weld | 
ceives all the changes that happen with regard to the objects | Some ule the word % in a greater latitude ;/ and dns 0 
that cauſe them, or that have been uſed to cauſe them; a faculty whereby the ſoul perceives ideas or images of the on 
and that it = ives what paſles out of this part, by jects, either conveyed to it from withotr, by the impede, igt 
the mediation 1 ing in it. | of obyects themſelves, or excited within by ſome — * 
: Theſe things not be difficult to explain] the foul on the ſenſory itſelf. +  » | _ 
r che manner whereof may de] Under this notion, Jenſe becomes diſtinguiſhable ing __ 
be e from: Wen the point of a needle, | kinds, external and internal ; correſponding to abe tyo {ey to what 
for inſtance, is thruſt the hand, that point ſtirs and | manners. wherein the images of the objects perceived's ot 
ſeparates the ; occaſioned, and ſented to the mind, viz, either inden of theſe 
- rom-that plies Us-th od . ately from without, or from within; that is, either by what ; 
in fach a degree of tenſion, as that they cannot be ſtirred || commonly call the five external ſenſes, hearing, ſeeify, E — wn 
without ſhaking. alſo the fibres of the brain. If then the or by the internal ones, imagination, memory, and ſpect of 
' motion of the res ef the hand be gentle, that of the fibres ;. tention ; to which ſome alſo add hunger and thirit; trom apf 
of the brain will be ſo too; and if the firſt be violent || But as theſe internal ſenſes are not ordinarily conſidered nur Min 
enough'to break any thing in the hand, the laſt will be || the notion of ſenſes nor implied under the word /n; lary oc 
ſtronger and mord violent in proportion-—In like manner, |. are thus only dehominated by analogy 3 we ſhall ware th, ourſelves 
if che hand be held to the fire z the little particles of the] to be further conſidered under their reſpective aui or paint 
fuel it throws off in great numbers, and with-z great deal of | ImAaGination, Memory, Cc. | an affect 
violence, ſtriking againſt theſe fibres, and communicating a External SENSES, or, ſumply,. the SENSES; in their gene pleaſure 
part of their agitation thereto; if the action be moderate, ſignification, are the means whereby the ſoul apprehends, then pre 
that of remities of the fibres of the braing/correſpond- |; tal ei cognizance of, external objects: the meu, ſome of 
n $66 the hand; will be moderate-likewiſe : if. it | mean, both on the part of the mind, and on that of perceptio, 
be violent enough to ſeparate any of the parts of the hand, | body. ee | Sy ariſes fro 
2 it in burni e | 288 os the pet if the — tian ; an 
drain will be proportionably more violent. This is: 2 —_ — ne lame faculty, whereby we i mode of 
fals the body, when objefld firike upon it;-, We are no to hear, Sc. — Ihe means, off the part of * ſeems 
_ confider how the mind is affected. wo 917 to Mite different; as different as are the objects we are con a prejudi 
-/The:mind; we have 6bſerved, reſides principally,” if we may | to perceive: for the being and well-being of the anin in object 
de allowed to ſay fo, in that part of the brain- where all the | being the end nature rr of me 
fibres of che nerves terminate. It attends here, as its ſen - perception of external bodies; by this, the meakur ferceptior 
ry, or office, to look to the preſervation” of all the parts of manner of that perception are regulated: and we hine dezuty be 
the z- and, of conſequerice; it muſt be: here advertiſed many ways of 8 fo many things, as the ret dere muf 
of all che changes that happen; and muſt be/able ta:diftinguiſh | we bear to external bodies renders | for the | ſweetneſs « 
| between thoſe agreeable to ſervation, Tc. of our being. 8 NNE perceivabl, 
thoſe hurtful thereto. Hence thoſe ſeveral organs of ſenſe, called che, ur, wt of colour. 
10 8 os. and the 2 oy cutis ; nn bf which is ſv The only 
i \ poſed. as to give ſome repreſentation” and report to the 1 conſider, i 
"of the late of -external things, the tiearneſs, convenie fon; bu 
5 ; | © burtfulnes, and other kabitudes ; and each of dem! ln of 0 
'| - fefent one, according to the degree, and immediatenels barmoniou 
of the danger, or convenieney. ' And hence the fer of I 
* = x, e of thoſe ;organd, heating, beine, webs u 3 > vo 
„ and feelings. 1. — , 
| i A late ark IO author gives us 4 more ingenious, extenit W 0 
ion: and philoſophical notion of nsr. —On his princple, /#) meu 
| | n ,of perception, of, a power of be Sulhing tf 
k de Pw atlealt, i what. is abſolutely paſhve may be prope Mich mer 
a ; 4 Ua power. — wo Ye 
the agitation /titillation, | On ſome occalions, inflead of power, he chooſes v alu! Sys, 
informs the body, that it is | a determination of the mind to receive idea. wt the 0 
able to reſiſt the | chat it need | | ideas thus perceived, or raiſed in the mind, he cal chracders, 
: not apprehend its being hurt : but the motion. which occa- | © /ations,, n. —— _ 
- ions pain, being fomewhat mare . Senſe, he: conſiders, either as natural or moral: and the This moral 
| ing dome e Fel, either as external or internal : chough the A wear fra; 
. the ſoul be a chi ly ed on the common Ways o conceſmg (elves ae 0 
os bats ol) ihr 05s + |. in reality, they appear; to. be 4ll_hatural, and e atomed tg 
Thus, though all: the motions which paſb in the body* ſome reaſons, however, for the diſtinction, will be 5 und! vier 
- differ in themſelves, as to more or leſe, yet; con- under the ſeveral articles thereof. 1 us of a 
| fidered with regard to the preſervation of life, they may be External SExsEs, then, are powers of perceiving ider, mah, is 
ud to be eflentially di thi x J |; the. preſence of external objects. — On ſuch derber Wt find, to 
_-. does not perceive the ſhakes" or motions themſelves, Which find the mind is merely paſſive, and has not Power dus Wen man 
' | -objets/ excite" in the fibres of the ſleſh : it would-be uſeleſs to prevent the perception, or idea, or to vary it a 4 5 E beer 
Ks _ we chem ; and'fhe-would-never be able; thence, to] tion; as long as the body is continued in a N N itſel 
+ the” were ing |... 2Kted upon by the external object. 0 The e of 
Wen two N are intirely different from £3” te; | 
the | or agree in nothing but the general idea of go 7 nirmity 
power of receiving thoſe different perceptions "he bf 2 of 
4 | - ferent ſenſes. Thus: ſeeing and hearing 8 | the of reafc 
powers of receiving the ideas of colours and une Th, hole," 
though colours, as, well as ſounds, have vaſt 0 id er e 
21 1 is wy 1 ter u cole of "I 
change in] the oppolite colours, than between 477 ©. ui 
ity |, found: and hence all, colours are deemed feng, e een e 
jo 2 e T8 fp 0644.14 fin @ 
|... All. the ſeveral /en/es ſeem. to ha he leſs 1 
e eee e ee 
_ or | ee b |... whole bod. IT 
= | | > diverſity Internal SnnsEs are powers, or determine ic cc 
1 ; diſferent fabric of t | to be pleaſed with certain forms and ideas, eme 
_ | ent place in tl | the brain where the nerve | our obſervation, in objects perceived by the cg 
- ariſes, aui the differen 7 en the ac Of theſe there are two different ſpecies, di x be 
an tion of the object is- applied, there ariſe various ſenſations, different objects of pleaſure viz. pleaſuradſe © q 
and ideas, in the mind ; none of which repreſent any thing | forms of natural things, and pleaſurable or bet 


/ 
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SE N 


ts : whence the internal %. 


charaQters of 
$6 diviſible into natural and moral; though what others 
all the internal natural ſenſe, our author calls ſimply, and by 


way of eminence, the internal ſenſe. 
Ja reflecting 0n | | 
ons of pleaſure, and pain, do not depend directly on 

. do- not pleaſe us according as we incline 

: the preſ;nce of ſome objects neceſſarily pleaſes | 
preſence of others as nec 
our will, any . otherwiſe procure pleaſure, or 
than by procuring the former kind of objects, 
latter. By the very frame of our nature, 
is made the occaſion of delight, and the other of 
In effect, our ſenſitive perceptions are plea- 
ant, and painful, immediately, and without any knowlege 
of the cauſe of this pleaſure and pain, or of the manner how 
ite it, or are o ns of it, or without our ſeeing 
further advantage, or detriment, the uſe of ſuch ob- 


1 might tend. Nor would the moſt accurate knowlege 


of theſe things vary either the pleaſure, or the pain, of the 


perception. 3 however it might give a rational pleaſure diſtinct 
from the ſenſible ; or might Falte a diſtinct joy, from pro- 
ſpect of further ad in the object, or another averſion, 
trom apprehenſion of evil. There is ſcarce any object, which 
dur minds are employed about, but is conſtituted the neceſ- 
lu occaſion of ſome pleaſure or pain. Thus we ſhall find 
ourſelves pleaſed with a regular form, a piece of architecture, 
or painting, a compoſition of notes, a theorem, an action, 


pleaſure naturally ariſes from the contemplation. of the idea 
then preſent to the mind, with all its circumſtances, though 
ome of thoſe ideas have nothing of what we call ſenſible 


of ion in them; and in thoſe which have, the {way 
ariſes from ſome uniformity, order, arrangement, and imita- | 
ſs t tion ; and not from the ſimple ideas of colour, or found, or 
mode of extenſion, ſeparately conſidered. | 


k ſeems hence to follow, that when inſtruction, education, 
ac prejudice of any kind, raiſe any deſire or averſion towards 
mn object ; this deſire, or averſion, is founded on an opinion 
ſome i 


of 
- perception whereof we have the proper / 
avty be defired by one who has not the ſenſe of ſight; the 
defire muſt be raiſed by ſome apprehended > ne. of figure, 
ſweetneſs of voice, ſmoothneſs, ſoftneſs, or ſome other quality 
1 by the other ſenſes; without relation to the ideas 
The only pleaſure of ſenſe, which our philoſophers ſeem to 
conſider, is that which accompanies the ſimple ideas of ſen- 
ation ; but there are vaſtly greater pleaſures in thoſe complex 
len of objects, which obtain the names of beautiful and 
tamonious—The power, then, whereby we receive ideas 
K beauty, and harmony, has all the characters of a fen/e. 
& is no. matter, whether we call theſe ideas of beauty and 
larmony, perceptions of the external ſenſes of ſeeing and 
ning, or not: we ſhould rather chooſe to call theſe ideas 
internal ſenſe, were it only for the convenience of diſtin- 
guſhing th 
which men 
harmon 


2 


* ” 
* . 


J. | 

ra! Ses is a determination of the mind to be 'pleaſed 

wth the contemplation of thoſe affections, actions, or 
of rational agents, which we call good or vir- 


This moral /en/z of beauty ty in actions, and affections, ma 
, Pprar 0 view: ſome of our moraliſts chem: 
ves are ended at it in lord Shaftſbury, as being ac- 
a to deduce every approbation, or averſion, from 
monal views of intereſt: Our gentlemen of good taſte can 
l us of a great many ſenſes, taſtes and reliſhes for beauty, 
» imitation in painting and poetry; and may we 

vt find, too, in mankind, a reliſh for a beauty in charac- 
Vn, in manners ? The truth is, human nature does not ſeem 
he been leſt quite indifferent in the affair of virtue, to 
N itelf obſervations concerning the advantage or diſ- 
The age of actions, and accordingly to regulate its conduct. 


n each 0 © Weakneſs of our reaſon, and the avocations ariſing from 
enten; de ubcmity and neceſſities of our nature, are ſo Tel, that 
cle ben of mankind could have framed thoſe long dedue- 
s the dun whe of reaſon, which may ſhew ſome actions to be, in 
l Th, ale. Avantageous, and their contraries pernicious. 
iff oe tice] of nature has much better furniſhed us for a vir- 
emen? of conduQt, than our moraliſts ſeem to imagine; by al- | 
colo f Men quick and powerful inſtructions, as we have for the 
epd N of our bodies: he has made virtue a lovely 
ow „exe our purſuit of it; and has given us ſtrong | 
ſin 3 Fong, to be the ſprings of each virtuous dot. | 
fuſed general manner wherein our Stnsss act; or, more 
ht Ys the manner wherein we become ſenſible, that is, 


Fache external objects; ſee SENSATION, _ 
a Panicular 'SexsEs, or, more properly, the particular 
pn, ein we become ſenſible, . by the; particular 
be a ſenſe; ſee HEARING, SEL 


F 


our external ſenſes, we plainly ſee, that our 


ily diſpleaſes us; nor | 


an affection, a character; and we are conſcious, that this |- 


rfection, or deficiency, in thoſe qualities, for | 
4 F ** enſes. Thus, if | 


em "iter ſenſations of ſeeing and hearing, 
may have without perception of beauty and 


NG, SMELLING, | 


SEN 


For the ſeveral organs of Sens, miniſtring to the ſevera! 
manners of ſenſation ; ſee Eye, EAR, Noss, &c. 
* obſerves, that of all the /en/es, feeling and taſting are 
thoſe which man enjoys in the greateſt perfection. —As to 
ſeeing, he ſays, he is excelled by the eagle, Sc. as to 
ſmelling, by the vultur, c. and as to hearing, by the 
mole, even when hid under-ground. Nat. Hift, lib. 10. 
The ſenſes have been ſometimes found greatly ſharpened and 
improved. by diſeaſes: Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, 
who, during a diſtemper he had in his eyes, had his organs 
of fight brought to be fo ſenſible, that when he waked in 
the night, he could, for a while, plainly ſee: and diſtinguiſh 
colours, and other objects; and the ſame author gives an in- 
ſtance of another perſon, who, after getting half. fuddled 
with claret, if he waked in the night, could ſee, for ſome 
time, to read a moderate print. . 
Grimaldi tells us, that ſome women of Megara were able, 
by their eyes alone, to diftinguiſh between laid by black 
hens, and thoſe by white ones. Grimald. de Lum. & Col. 
In the Philoſoph. Tranſ. No 312. we have an account of 
Dan. Fraſer, who continued deaf and dumb, from his birth 
to the 17th year of his age; when, upon recovering from a 
* 4 1 an ou motion in his brain, after 
which he to hear, and, by de , to ſpeak. 
SENSIBLE . ide 9 — 

{Se the articles 


SENSIBLE point PorNT. 
SENSIBLE graltties. QUALITY. 
SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE heul, the ſoul of brutes, or that 
which man is ſuppoſed to have in common with brutes. 
It is thus called, either as intimating its utmoſt faculty to 
be that of ſenſation ; or, perhaps, becauſe- it is ſuppoſed to 
be material, 'and to come under our ſenſes. 
Lord Bacon aſſerts, that the fenjible or brute ſoul is plainly 
no more than a corporeal tubſtance, attenuated by heat, 
and thus rendered inviſible; or a kind of aura or vapour 
partly of an aereal, and partly of a fiery nature; endued 
with the ſoftneſs of air, to be fi to receive impreſſions, and 
with the vigour of fire, t6 communicate its action; fed 
partly with oily matters, and partly with aqueous ones ; in- 
cloſed in the body, and, in the more perfe&t animals, princi- 
pally in the bead; moving along the nerves z' and reſtored 
and repaired by the ſpirituous blood of the arteries. Bac. de 
Augment. Scient. lib. IV. Sce Lire. hy 
SENSITIVE np pc of plants, called by the antients 
t ſchynomenous, us ſenſitive, living or ic 4 as 
5 ing ſome ſort of i Ae: Tanz ry, Hoe ny | 
heſe are ſuch whoſe frame and conſtitution is To nice and 
tender, that at the touch, or leaſt preſſure of one's hand, 
they will contract their leaves and flowers, as if Jonfible of 


many kinds hereof; ſome of which 


— — 1 


Botanic writers mention 
contract with the hand, or a ſtick; others with heat, others 
wich cold. The truth is, many, if not moſt, vegetables ex- 
pand their flowers, down, c. in warm, ſun-ſhiny weather, 
and again cloſe them towards even, or in rain, Ac. eſpecially 
at the beginning of flowering, or after the flowers are fallen, 
whillt the ſeed is yet and tender : as is very evident in 
the down of dandelion, &c. and in the flower of the pim- 
pernel, the opening and ſhutting whereof are the country- 
man's weather-wiſer ;. whereby, Gerard ſays, he foretels 
what weather ſhall follow next day : for if the flowers be 
cloſe ſhut up, it betokens rain, and foul' weather; if th 
be — abroad, fair weather. Ger. Herb. lib. II. f 
SEN V, SENSORIUM commune, the feat of the common 
| ſenſe; or that part or place where the ſenſible ſoul is ſuppoſed 
more immediately to reſide; / and 
The ſenſory is ſuppoſed to be that part of the brain wherein 
the nerves E warns s of ſenſe terminate: which is 
generally allowed to be about the beginning of the medulla 
1 1 A Deſcartes will have it in the conarion, or 
* N An 9 a ' a * «4 
b ia Newton deſcribes the of animals as the place 
to which the ſenfible ſpecies: of things are carried through 
the nerves and brain, that they may be there tary te 
their immediate preſence to the ſoul,-The organs of ſe 
are not intended for enabling the ſoul to ' perceive the 
. ſpecies of things, in its /enſory > but only for conveying 


them thither. | | * F | 
The ſame great author conſiders the univerſe, as the /en/ory 
CE, in law, door udgment paſſed in court by 


| 


„ 


of the head. | ' _— 
aj 


SENF 
the judge, upon ſome proceſs either civil or criminal. / . 
dale are either definitive, or interlocutory, contradictory, 
There are ſentences of abſolution, exeommunication, c. 
. Superior | judges” may either confirm or annul the ſentences of 
inferior ones. 3 annum wen us, 
Three conformable SENTENCES, tres SENTENTIZ conformes e 
in the Romith -ecclefiaſtical law, it is allowed to appeal 
three times; ſo that there muſt be three conformable fentences = 
ere the deciſions of the ;Judges can take effect. The firſt | 
degree of juriſdiction is in the biſhop's official: from him an 


* 
* 


= + 


| appeal lies to the metropolitan ; and from che metropolitan. 


to 


_ - 


| this is leſs fit for the majeſty of 4 poem ch ; 
a learned man, and the  quaintneſs of a 4 7 
2 not only contain, but inſpire, a certain cim uch 
dom; which is directly oppoſite to the paſſions ; and 
{ + them, both in the hearers, and in the ſpeaker. Laſt ons 
aftectation of ſpeaking ſentences leads a perſon to ke 
and impertinent ones; inſtances whereof we hay 8 
abundance, in Seneca's N — 
8 |; exati 3 it to authors, to diſguiſe their ſentences, that they | 
SENT iod 3 or of | not fand glaring above the 'thread or ground of the d. 


- courſe. | 
SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and particularly dramatic, 28. 
Whether 


In the ſentiments, regard is to be had to nature and 
| ty: a madman, e muſt ſpeak e 
lover av 4 lover; an hero as an hero.— The font; Y 
| t meaſure, art to ſuſtain the character. N 
ite | SENTINEL *, CEN TixEf, or SENTRY, in war, a pr 
; | implicitly. | ah ; vate ſoldier taken out öf a corps de garde of foot, and 
| | | : diſtinction 3 only a pe- placed in ſome poſt to watch an approach. of the enemy 
33 f it: | i 4 * izes ; and to ſtop ſuch as would paſs without 
| rs, or without diſcovering who they are. 1 11 
"|  * The word is modern; it is not Jong fince they faid, 7, 
| be on the ſcout, in the ſame ſenſe as we now ay, 7. flend 
* | ſentry, Ce. Menage derives the word d friend, fron 
reſt of the ſentence : for perceiving, | 3 55 
uld not all the reſt? And if all be, the || Sentinel perdu, is a ſentinel placed at ſome very advanced and 
minced into. almoſt-as many parts as there | = s, poſt, whence it is odds that he never return, 
| ERDU. F | f 
The ſantinel's word, when he challenges, is, de is there 
| 81 ne, or Dui va ba ? Stand! Demeure a f 
Inided into parts...” ....-.*.-. +, | SEPARABLE modes, Les the articde Mons. 
unct ſentence, as many ſubjeRs, or as. many | SEPARATE affe#ion. Ste the article Arrxction; D 
| EX „or implied, ſo many Henultimate bf the SEPARATE. See PEXULTIMATE, © | 
tinctions may there be. - Thus, 5 hopes, fearts j0" ' SEPARATION, in navigation, the ſame, with what we mdre ed 
ns,: all centre i= you. 994 thus Cicero,  Gatiizna abii er- uſually call departure.. Ser DEPARTURE, _ | 
regkog, of which pointing is Obvi- | SEPARATION of man cnn See Drvorcs. © lt 
or verbs as there are in a Maier of SEPARATION. See the article WATER R. The ſept 
- | SEPARATISTS, a religious ſect in England, fo denominated 
from theix ſetting, up 3 /ep@rate church, in oppoſition to tht 
- At preſent, Jeparatifh, is rather the name of a collection of 


| ſects, than of any: particular one; but nearer their original 
| there was that ene among, them, that one nate 
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requires. its verb, ſo every. vert 
rn 


To rrati/is, Horgius tells us, Fe, EX, a ſuch as un- 
der Edward VI. Elizabech, apd Jamey I, refuſed to conform 


tant, then ſeparati/ts, and laſtly nonconfarmiſte, 
The firſt leader of th 7 ws c 

: F F g b. n, 9 * | "i epa ati/ts 
361.4 2d 00 gilt Yodb een they long retained: 
i much the ſame, when ſeveral adjunQs affect 
ſubject of the ſentence, in the verb, in the ſame man 
; or at leaſt ſomething, whereby one of 


= = 
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are 
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ſubjeR,: are to be ſeparated from one'another-— | into ſeveral ſects, at the head of one whereof wa 
when 1. ſay, Your voice, countenance, geſture, terrified, | ſon's brother, who excomm i 
ſeveral. nominative caſes denote, ſo many modes of | cally excommunicated 
web are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſhed from each | named Smith, erected 
The caſe is the fame in adverbs ; as, He behaved | dwindled away after, his death: and /c 


low, when Robinſon d its bead 
He ſoftened the ag ef: rown, og ſet on fot 3g 
. underſtanding among the ſeparati/ts in general ; 
Bot able to unite the whole A. art of them ti! how 
| 2 the rigid opinions of their old maſter Brown, and 1 
them followed Robinſon. The firſt retained the jen 
2 of {per arife, and the latter aſſumed that of f 
and theſe at length degenerated into independenth e 
Sree nn rg 
La | n V 1 ' Lge | a | 0 = 
| |  Horaius' mentions another order of Jipatatjfy lee 
* tis, Pot, ge and an ba moe w 
; theſe. to be a 1 le ; others, the ame with * 
| ſeporatifts : for it is added, that the Jeni- pron A. 
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pretence of taki medium between the H nl 
Y + of | 2-4 went farther even than the Bord 
;- > _- | .; Giethſchves, and under the name eee 
| ]©, rated into" ſeparati/ls ond an bolf. 1. oj 
% 11-7, ITSEPIUM; Sri as, or tefa, cuttlefiſh-bont 5. | 
2 s E growing on me 1 
4 7 | | 1 4 pleaſes. B | is, vi Which is not accompanied 65 fun wo 1 N N Man in , . 1 
wwiuo.ich ſome dangerous vice, Too many ſentencet give a poem |. Ir is rough and abſterſive, and chiefly uſed in wed 
$00 philoſophical an air, and fink it into a Kind of gravity : | denne. P. 


* ©: * 0 . . 
* a N . 7 
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zn antiquity, were incloſures, or rails, made of boards; 
Hy e lonk went in, to give their votes, in the 
\ſemblies of the Romans, ; | 1 | | 751 | 
The ward 21ſo ſignifies diviſions, and, in that ſenſe, is uſed 
expeels the plates of ſpar, which ſeparate; ot divide the tali 
| { he ludus Helmontii, thence called, by Mr, Hill, feptar:a, 
ce Supplement) article. SEPTARIA. | 
EME R, the ninth month of the year, reckoned from 
ry; and the ſeventh, from March: whence its name; 
ws, from ſeptimus, ſeventh. 71 
The Roman ſenate would. have given this month the name of 
fun; but that emperor oppoſed it : the emperor Do- 


— 


SEP 


Baronius prefers the account of the ſeventy: and If, Voſſius 
makes an apology for it. The two lateſt and moſt ſtrenuous 
advocates, in this diſpute, are father Pezron, a Bernardine, 
and father le Quien, a Dominican; the firſt of whom delends 
the chronology of the ſeptuagint, and the latter that of the 
Hebrew text. wo | 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, a term literally ſignifying an incloſure 

or partition ; applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which ſerve 

to ſeparate one part from another. 


SEPTUM lucidum, or pellucidum, is a partition ſeparating the 


two upper ventricles of the brain; thus called, as being 
tranſparent, | 


. SL 
; e it his own name Germanicus : the ſenate under SEPTUM medium, or cordis, is a ſeparation between the two 


Antoninos Pius gave it that of Antoninus: Commodus gave 
«is furname Herculeus ; and the emperor Tacitus, his own 
. Tacitus, —But theſe appellations are all gone into diſ- 


7 MIR, in antiguity. See QUINQUEvIR 
Up "fl ſometimes uſe the . for the 
ren eleQtors of the empire. See ELECTOR. 
$TENTRIO “, or SEPTENTRIONEs, in aſtronomy, a 
northern conſtellation of ſtars, more uſually called Urſa Minor, 
x the Little Bear; and by the people, Charles's Main. See 
Uasa Minor. | 
* The word is formed from the Latin /eptem ſeven ; and 2rio- 
xz; bullocks, which, in the antient conſtellation, were yoaked 
to the plough. | | 
ert rkto, in coſmography, the ſame with north; thus 
alled from the antient conſtellation ſeptentrio, one of whoſe 
dun is the pole-ſtar. _ 
eace allo SEPTEN TRIONAL, SEPTENTRIONALIS, ſome- 


no belonging to the north; as ſeptentrional figns, ſepten- 
— . 


tor. 24% | 
Wilkd, or SETIER, a French meaſure, differing ac- 
wording to the ſpecies of the things meaſured. For liquors, 
the /eptier_is, the fame thing with the chopine or balt- 


For dey meaſure, the ſeptier is very different, in different 
paces, and different commodities ; as not being any veſſel of 
meaſure, but only an eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures. 
kt Paris, the ſeptier of wheat conſiſts of two mines, the 
nine of two minots, and the minot of three buſhels. 
The ſeßtier of oats is double that of wheat. 
WTIZON, Sz TIzox uu, in the antient architecture, 2 
em almoſt appropriated to a famous mauſoleum of the family 
A the Antonines ; which, Aur. Victor tells us, was built in 
the tenth region of the city of Rome; being a large inſulated 
building, with ſeven ſtages or ſtories of colums. 
The plan was ſquare; and the upper ſtories of columns, falling 
lat much, rendered the pile of a pyramidal form; terminated 
* FR the ſtatue of the emperor Septimius Severus, who 
had its'name ſeptizon, ſeptizonium, from ſeptem and zona, 
4 ſeven Zones or girdles, by reaſon of its being girt with 
wen rows of columns. | 1 75 | 
ans make mention of another ſep/;zon, more antient than 
— of Severus, built near the Thermæ of Antoninus. 
1 VAGESIMA ®, in the calendar, denotes the third ſunday | 
ore lent; or before quadrageſima; as qui elima is the 
text before quadrageſima, then ſexageſima, and /eptuageſima - 
bete were. ll days appropriated by the church to acts of 
France and mortification, by way of preparation for the de- 
won of the lent enſuing,” | | | 
g 3 by ſome to take its name from its being a bout 
70 lays before Eaſter: pope Teleſphorus firſt made it a feaſt- 
Gy, and appointed lent to commence from it. 
tk lamof king Canutus ordained a vacation from judicature, 
: % fee to quindena paſchæ. See QuitnqQua- 
uns. From ſeptuage/ima to the octaves after Ealter, 
nage is forbidden by the canon-law. | 


mund diner and critics, for -a verſion of the Old Teſta- 
= at of Hebrew into Greek, performed by ſeventy-two 
10 nterpreters, in obediente to an order of Ptolemy Phi- 


. formed from the Latin ſepruagints, ſeventy. 

8 till Jerom's time, univerſally believed, that the 
by * inſpired perſons, not mere tranſlators; ground- 
Alia, ef on à fabulous hiſtory of this verſion, given by 


— of each tribe for this office, which made the 
Ih 1e Frs and that theſe being ſhut up each 
being eral cell, each tranſlated the whole; and without 


the of 15 SEPTUAGINT, or SEVENTY, is an account 
Ide Sy or the world, very different from what is found 
a ee text, and the vulgate; making the world 1466 

It i found in theſe latter. | 


1 
| 


&c. are thoſe on the northern ſide of the 


AGINT ®, LXX, or the Seventy, a term famous Ihe faſtern pilgrimages 


who tells us, that the high-prieſt Eleazar choſe ſix | 


bv hae ret had done, they were all found to| 


ventricles of the heart, —lt is about a finger thick, fleſhy, 
and of the ſame ſubſtance with the heart itſelf ; conſiſting of 
muſcular fibres, which aſſiſt it in its motions. Some have 
imagined it to be perforated with a great number of holes ; 
but miſtakenly. | | 
SEPTUM tranſverſum is the ſeparation of the two bellies, or 
venters, called alſo diaphragm. See DiarHRAGMA. 
SEPTUM narium, the partition of the noſtrils. See Noss. 
SEPTUM bulb; divides the bulb of the urethra lengthwiſe. See 
URETHRA. | 
SEPTUM gallinaginis, See CAPUT GALLINAGINIS, 
SEPTUM clitoridts, a membranous partition running all along 
between the two corpora cavernoſa of the clitoris, from the 
glans to its divarication at the os pubis. ing 
SEPTUM awris. See the article EAR. + SD. 
SEPTUM te/tium. See the article TesTICLEB,  — | 
SEPULCHRAL, SeeULCHRAL1sS, ſomething belonging to 
ſepulchres or tombs. wind or er. OR ang 
SEPULCHRAL inſcriptions are the ſureſt monuments we have of 
antiquity. r 
SEPULCHRAL lamps, are thoſe ſaid to have been found burn- 
ing in the tombs of ſeveral martyrs, and others. See 
AMP, 
SEPULCHRAL column, is a column erected over a tomb, with 
an inſcription on its ſhaft. _ Weg 
SEPULCHRAL, or SEPULCHRALTS, is alſo the appellation of a 


by the word bell, whither the Scripture tells us Jeſus Chriſt 


grave or ſepulchre. T4 | 720 
The Sepulchrales, or Sepulchral heretics, © maintained,” that 
Jeſus Chriſt only deſcended into hell according to the fleſh; 

that this hell was nothing elſe but the grave where he was 
laid, and wherein his ſoul could nat reſt. Prateolus, 

Se PULCHRALIS pecunia. See the article PRcuNIA. © $4 op 

SEPULCHRE, SepuLCcKsRUM, a tomb, or pl deſſined for 
the interment of the dedde. 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the buryiog-places of 
the antients : thoſe of the moderns we uſually call tombs. -+ 
Beſides the uſual ſepulchres for the interment, either of the 
whole 2 or of the aſhes of the N the antients 


had a p . C ing empty ſepulebres 


iar Kind, called cenotaphia ; 
made in honour of ſome perſon, who, perbaps, bad no burial 


who wanted burial, wandered an hundred years, before they 
were admitted to-paſs.into the Elyſian fields. | 
The pyramids were bullt to ſerye as /eþu/chres for the kings 
of Egypt. And the obeliſks had generally the ſame in- 
. tention. . a $$ , 
he rouge were held ſacred and inviolable ; and the care 
taken thereof was deemed a religious duty; grounded on the 
ſear of God, and the belief of the ſoul's immortality. "Thoſe 
| who ſearched or violated them, have been odious to all na- 
tions, and always ſeverely puniſhed, - _ whe 


tradiſtinction to their houſes and palaces, which they called 
im z by reaſon of the ſhort ſojourn we have in the one, in 
* compariſon of our long ſtay in the other, GAs de 
ilgri are all made with deſign to viſit the 
* e arncy that is, the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt. Nobody 
enters here but bare-footed, and with a world of ceremonies. 
The Turks exact 24 crowns of each pilgrim, whom devotion 
carries to the boly e, bt ay et vic 
St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy SEPULCHRE, gives the denomi- 
nation to an order of regular canons, antiently inſtituted in 
: pe in honour of the holy /epulchre. _ den 
bey aſcnbe their inſtitution to Godfrey of Boulogne; who, 
they ſay, upon e, Jeruſalem in the year 1099. placed 
canons in the patriarchal church of the holy ſcphulchre; which 
indeed, is true; but then they were not regulars. In effect, 
it was Arnoul, who, of A lnneh of the church of Jeru- 
ſalem, got himſelf elected patriarch thereof, that in 114. firſt 


rule of St. Auguſtine. 7 — 1 

From the Holy Land, numbers of theſe canons were brought 

into England by king | 
ntleman; and into Flanders by the counts th 


140. CHams, 


eniti Are 2 | & IG K -  n | 
Fi No we much divided, rad to the point of preference. 


ut the order was afterwards + aan by Innocent VIII. 
| N and 


* 0 
2 . 


# 


ſe ; thus called, from their principal error, which was, that 
deſcended aſter his death, they underſtood no more than his 


at all; from a ſuperſtitious opinion, that the ſouls of thoſe 


The Egyptians called their /epulchres, ciernal houſes, in con- 


obliged his canons to live in community, and to follow the 2 


into Europe, particularly into France by Louis the younger; 
by k N e aPoliſh | 


SER .. 


and its effects given to that of our lady of Bethlehem, which 
itſelf ceaſing, they were beſtowed in 1484. on that of the 
knights of St. John of Jerufalem.—But the ſuppreſſion did not 
take place in Poland, nor in ſeveral provinces of Germany, 
where they ſlill ſubſiſt: their general is in Poland: their 
habit, father Helyot obſerves, has been different in different 
St. SxyvLcnnE, or the holy SurulchRR, is alſo the name of 
a military order, eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine. 
Moſt writers'who mention this order, carry its inſtitution as 
far back as the time of the apoſtle St. James, biſhop of Je- 
ruſalem, or at leaſt to that of Conſtantine ; pretending that 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and Baldwin, were only the reſtorers 
thereof: but this oy is chimerical, It is not even cer- 
tain, that it was founded ſo early as Godfrey of Boulogne, or 
his fucceſſor Baldwin; though Favyn and de Belloy attribute 
it to this latter. | 
It is certain, there were none but canons in the church of 
St. Sepulchre, till the year 1114. and it is more than probable, 
the knights were only inſtituted upon the ruins of the canons 
400 years aſter, and that by pope Alexander VI. in order to 
excite rich and noble perſons to viſit the holy places, by 


giving them the title of 4nights of the holy ſepulchre, and, to | 


is end, inſtituting an order under that name, whereof he 
ality of maſter to himſelf, and his ſucceſſors. 
Clement VII. granted to the guardian of the 
igious of St. Francis, in the holy land, the power of waking 
wy knights; which power, firſt granted viva voce, was at- 
terwards confirmed by a bull of Pius IV. 
In 1558. the knights of this order in Flanders choſe Philip 
II. king of Spain, their maſter ; and afterwards his fon z but 
the grand maſter of the order of Malta prevailed on him to 


ame quality in France, the ſame grand maſter, by his intereſt 
and credit, procured a like renuntiation of him, and a con- 
firmation of the union of this order to that Malta. 
 SEPULCHRI pretium. See the article PRETIUM. 
SEQUEL, SeQuzLa, in logic, a conſequence drawn from 
preceding propolition. ME 
As, if I fay, The human ſoul is immaterial; and therefore im- 
vet, the laſt member of the ſentence is a /eque! of the 


SEQUENCE, -in ing, a ſeries or ſet of cards immediately 
© following each other in the fame ſuit, or colour. 
We ſay, a ſequence of four cards, of five, &c,—At 
-- theſe are called 88 quints, Sr. 
SEQUESTRATION, SequesTRATIO, in common law, 
tte act of ſeparating a thing in controverſy, from the poſleſ- 
fron of both parties, till the right be determined by courſe of 


law. Le ths | | 
This is of wo ſorts ; voluntary, and neceſſary ß, 
ho 1. UESTRATION, is that which is done by conſent 
Necsffery Ser RATION, is that which the judge e 
- _ his authority, whether the parties will 


. reſerved the 
Leo X. 


; and when afterwards the duke of Nevers aſſumed the | 


fome | 


1 by 
in che civil la an 
VESTRATION, in the civil law, is the act o nary, 
| Kong of the and chattels of one deceaſed, whoſe 
eſtate no man will meddle win. 5 
A widow is alſo faid to Jequeſter, when ſhe diſclaims having 
any thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband, _ 
. Among the Romaniſts, in queſtions of marriage, where the 
wife complains of impotency in the huſband, the 
gugſtred into a convent, or into the hands of matrons, t. 
; — proceſs be determined e A, 
SEQUESTRATION is alfo uſed for the act of gathering the fruits 
| of a benefice void, to the uſe of the next incumbent. _ 
In the time of the civil wars, ſeque/tration was uſed for a 
| ding of the eſtates of delinqueats, for the uſe of the com- 
mon 


SEQUIN ®, Zen, Zeccnino, 2 pold coin ſtruck at 
Venice, and in ſeveral parts of the gran 77 7 ſtates, par- 
__ ticularly Cairo; Which laſt are called Turkiþ ſeguim, or 
- cherifs. See Coin, and Monty. | be 

* ® Ablancourt derives the word from Cizicum, or Cixicenicum ; 
5 e ee Gxicum : Menage, from 

55 er of xzecca, the name of the mint at 


At i „ the ducats ſtruck in ſeveral of Ger- 
| 5 * * 5 veral parts | 


arian ſequins. gab 
I The value of theſe ns is different; thoſe of Venice ex- 
- ceeding thoſe of Turky and Germany, by one fifteenth. 


Cty ibaa 
ME we. 3 ferling; and the Turkiſh ſequin, only for four ru- 
*. 
of 


* o 


where it has the fame fignification 


piquet, 


he is to be e- 
1 


, among the Levantines, the palace of à prince, 


Conſtantinople i they ſay, the /eraglio of the embaſſador 
England, of rance; be Tho wort is originally Perfian, 


$ 


SERAPHIC, ſomething belonging to the ſeraphim, 


SERENA 
SERENE, den kwus, a quality or title of honour given 


ol Poland, and other kings, give it to the 
peror, writing to — os or other prinees of the empl 


SERGE, in commerce, a woollen quil 


no highly valued abroad, particularly in F 


a fagon de Londres, 


De SszrAGLio is uſed, by way of 
Mates + * 10 N . 3 8 p 


F 


= 


s * 


eminence, ſor the palace o 


It is a triangle about two miles round 
at the end of the promontory Chryſocetas, 
raglis point The buildings run back to the 
and from thence are gardens that reach to the 
— The outward appearance, du Loir tells us, 
in regard the architecture is irtegular, being 
ſeparate edifices and apartments, in manne 
domes. No ſtranger has ever yet been admitted to the 


The old. ſeraglio is the place where the emperor's old 
are kept, | 


a copy of that which Solomon antiently buil 


for his wives and concubines. 


ERAPH, or SEXAPHIN, in the hierarchy of angels, a yi 


ſuppoſed to be the moſt inflamed with divine loy 
nearer and more immediate attendance on the thr 
communicate their heat to the 


SERAPHIM. See the article Szz an. 
SERENADE, SERENATA, a kind of concert given in 


. cred college, writing to-the emperor, to kings; or the dog 


. rack, 


SER 


the grand ſignor at Conſtantinople, where 
and where his concubines are lodged 
are trained up for the chief poſts of the empire, 


a wholly Within the c | 
now called the / 

top of the lil 
edge of theſe 
18 not beautify) 
cantoned Out inte 


T of pavilions ani 
arts of the ſeraglio. 


miſtreſſe 
tinople is onl 
tat Jeru ler 


Balzac obſerves, that the ſeraglio at Conſtan 


of the firſt, or higheſt rank. 
The ſeraphs, or rather ſeraphim, make that clas 


of angel 
e, by thei 
1danc one; and 
) to the inferior, and remoter erde: 
-— Hence their name, which is formed from the Hebrew ro 


, to burn, inflame. / 


Mr. Boyle has a treatiſe of ſeraphic love, i. e. of diy 

or the love of God. 2 nen 
In the ſchools, St. Bonaventure is called tbe ſeraphic ddt 
from his abundant zeal and fervor. 

St. Francis, founder of the Cordeliers and Franciſcans, 
called the ſeraphic father, in memory of a viſion he ſay « 
mount Alverna, after a faſt of forty days, accompanied wit 
many other ſeverities: when, falling into an ecſtaſy, he ; 
a" ſeraph glide rapidly from heaven upon him; which in 
preſſed on him certain ſtigmata or marks, repreſenting 
wound which the nails and the ſpear made in our Saviou 
body, at his crucifixion. 


night-tme 
window. | 
Sometimes it conſiſts wholly of inſtrumental muſic; ſom 
times voices are added; and the pieces compoſed or played 
theſe occaſions, are alſo called ſerenades. 
We do not know whence the word ſhould be derived, un 
from the French /erein; the dew falling in the night-time 
gutta, in medicine, the ſame as amaurejs. 
3 


by a gallant, at his miſtreſs's door, or under h 


GuTTA 


certain princes, and chief magiſtrates of republics. . 
The king of England is ſtiled, 'the 8 the ſame te 
is alſo applied to the doge of Venice.— The pope, and be 


give them no other title but that of m/ ſerene. Indeed 
enetians ſet the title ot roy above that of highnels 

In 1646. Wicquefort obſerves, there was a claſhing betw: 

the courts of France and Vienna; becauſe the emperor 

fuſed the = France any other title than that of jr 

T5. 

rene | 


allo antiently were addreſſed under the title of 


The kings of France of the firſt and ſecond race, ſpeaking 
themſelves, uſe no other quality, but nitre ferent. 
emperor gives no other title to the king of England, nor 
to an other king, excepting the king of France. Thek 

electors. Thee 
; but in treating with them, 
elefors ; and ducal ſerety 0) 


ilted ſtuff, manufac 


only uſes the term dilectio 
uſes eleforal ſerenity to the 
other princes. . 
on a loom with four treddles, after the manner of rateens; 
other ſtuffs, that have the whale. tha * 
goodneſs of ſerges is known by the quilting, 4 
cloths by the fpinning. Toe, 
Of ſerges there are various kinds, denominated either | 
the . qualities thereof, or from the places where 
are wrought, —The moſt conſiderable is the 
manufacture is carried on with good ſucceſs, under ti 
of Londen S8RG8s,—For wool, the lan 
for the warp, and the ſhorteſt for the woof, f 
kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by putting it in 2 oP, 
quor, ſomewhat more than luke warm, comp! ſtayed 
- quarts of fair water, and one of urine. After We of 
enough therein for the liquor. to diſſolve, and wooden Þ 
— c. it is ſtirred briſkly about with 3 


aſhed in 2 fun 


nufatture 


taken out of the liquor; drained and wa 70 
water; dried in the ſhade ; beaten with ſticks wy, Y 
to drive out the coarſer duſt and filth; 2 


Th 
* 
„ 4 


with the hands.— Thus far prepared, it is greaſed with 
dl of olives, and the longeſt part, deſtined for the warp, is 

ved with large combs, heated in a little furnace for the 
2 6. To clear off the oil again, the wool is put in a 
po? compoſed of hot water, with ſoap melted therein: 
| whence being taken out, wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on the 


5 ſhorter wool, intended for the woof, it is only 
© carded on the knee, with ſmall fine cards, and then ſpun on 

de wheel, without being ſcoured of its oil. Note, the thread 

b. the warp is always to be ſpun much finer, and better 
twiſted, than that of the woof. 
ee that of the wook in pur on 

thread div into ns; of the woo 

al lle it have been ſpun upon them) fit for the ca- 
* eye of the ſhuttle ; and that for the warp is wound on 
n ſtiffened with a kind of ſize, whereof, that made 
{ the ſhreds of parchment is held the beſt ; and when dry, 
the loom. | 
Ie on the loom 4 71 4 fall- 
ne the threads (which are paſſed through a reed), by means 
* treddles mn underneath the loom, which he makes 
wad tranſverſſy, equally, and alternately, one after another, 
vith his feet, in proportion as the threads are raiſed. and 
lowered, throws the ſhuttle acroſs from one fide to the other; 
nd each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, and the thread of 
de woof is croſſed between thoſe of the warp, ſtrikes it with 
de frame to which the reed is faſtened through whoſe teeth 
the threads of the warp paſs ; and this ſtroke he repeats twice, 
22 or en apy * he — —.— _ * 
lere ſufficiently cloſe: thus he proceeds, e warp 
filed with woof. k 
The ſerge now taken off the loom is carried to the fuller, 
who tulls or ſcours it, in the trough of his mill, with a kind 
offat earth, called fullers earth, firſt purged of all ſtones and 
fith. After three or four hours ſcouring, the fullers earth 
» walhed out in fair water, brought, by little and little, into 
the trough, out of which it is taken when all the earth is 
deared: then, with a kind of iron pincers, or plyers, they 
pull off all the knots, ends, ſtraws, &c. ſticking out on the 
lace, on either fide; and then return it into the fulling 
tough, where it is worked with water ſomewhat more than 
kkewarm, with ſoap diſſolved therein, for near two hours.“ 
| is then waſhed our, till ſuch time as the water becomes 
quite clear, and there be no figns of ſoap left: then it is 
tien out of the trough, the knots, &c. again pulled off, 
ul then put on the tenter to dry, taking care, as faſt as it 
tres, to ſtretch it out both in length and breadth, 
lll be brought to its juſt dimenſions. When well 
Ag is taken off the tenter, and dyed, ſhorn, and 


glean 


nd the | MAN r. or SERJEANT, a term in our law, applied to 
the dog daa offices, —SERGEANT at law, or of the coif, is the 


ell degree taken in the common law, as that of doctor is 
Ache civil law. „ ET Pg | 9 
irxeants were antiently called /ervientes ad legem, and ſervi- 
as narratores : Mr. Selden adds, that they were alſo called 
Wine lgis; though others ate of opinion, that the judges 
mr, more properly, the deHores legis, and ſergeants, the ba- 
lors of law.—Spelman obſerves, that however a ſergeant 
wy be richer than all the doctors of the Commons, yet a 
* ls ſuperior in degree to a ſergeant; for the very name 
a 
the doctors are ſeated and covered when they plead ; 


bee /ergeants ſtand uncovered at the bar, excepting for 


bee is one court appropriated for them to plead in by them- 
"7% which is the common-pleas, where the common law 
England is moſt ſtrictly obſerved. —But they are not pro- 


ted pleading in other courts, where the judges (who muſt 


ik be ſergeants) call them brothers. ' 
we called by the king's mandate, or writ, directed to 


: 

J 
7 
Warn plead for him in all cauſes, cipecially in caſes of 


rk at arms, is an officer appointed to attend the perſon 
"8, to arreſt traitors, and perſons of quality offending, 
J Uaitor, | 

= by ſtatute there are not to be above 30 in the realm, 
t x now eight at court, at 1001. per annum ſalary 

»h hel are called the king's ſer geanti at arms, to diſtin- 

dn; the from others : they are created with great cere- 

Ke mace perſon kneeling before the king, his majeſty lays 

= his right ſhoulder, and ſays, Riſe up, ſergeant 

| 4 quire, for ever. — They have, beſides, a patent 

de, which they hold for life 

Ja ve their attendance in the preſence-chamber, where 


wooden bobins, to fit it for warping. When 


door is magiſterial, but that of a ſergeant miniſterial. | 


ki theſe are ſuppoſed the moſt learned and experienced ; 


h 8 to take upon them that degree, by ; 


of theſe, one is made the king's ſergeant (more may 


ud to 7 «it \ 
um 7 5 lord high ſle ward, when he fits in judgment 


8 
chapel· door, whilſt the band of penſioners ſtand foremoſt, 
and make a lane for the king; as they alſo do when the king 
oes to the houſe of lords. 
here are four other ſergeants at arms, created in the ſame 
manner; one, who attends the lord chancellor; a ſecond, 
the lord treaſurer ; a third, the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons ; and a fourth, the lord mayor of London, on ſolemn 
occaſions; 
They have a conſiderable ſhare of the fees of honour, and 
travelling charges allowed them, when in waiting; viz. five 
ſhillings per day, when the court is within ten miles of Lon- 
don, and ten ſhillings when twenty miles off London: the 
places are in the lord chamberlain's gift : 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an inferior officer in 
a company of foot, or troop of dragoons; armed with 
an halbard, and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, to 
teach the ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, to ſee due 
diſtances kept, and to order, ſtraiten, and form ranks, 
files, &c. 
SERGEANTY, or SERJEANTY, a ſervice antiently due to 
the king for lands held of him ; and which could not be due 
to any other lord. | 
It is divided into grand and petit ſergeanty, | 
Grand SERGEANTY, is where one holds land of the king by 
ſervice which he ought to do in his own perſon ; as to 4 
the king's banner, or ſpear, aſſiſt at his coronation, or do 
ſome office in his court. wh ( 
Petit SERGEANTY, is where a man holds land of the king to 
yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing towards his wars; as a 
ſword, dagger, bow, ſpurs, &c. 
Coke, . us, that Sir Richard Rockeſiy held 
lands at Seaton, by grand ſergeanty, to be vantrarius regis, 
i. e. the king's fore-footman, when he went into Gaſcogne, 
till he had worn out a pair of ſhoes of the price of four- 


nce. | 
By the ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all tenures of any honours, ma- 
nors, lands, &c, are turned into free and common ſocage z 
but = honorary ſervices of grand ſergeanty are thereby con- 
tinued, | 
SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 
and which have ſome relation or connexion with each other, 
Medals are formed into ſuites or ſeries's, both with regard to 
the metal, and to the ſubject. The different metals of me- 
dals, conſtitute three different ſeries's, in the cabinets of the 
curious; we mean, as to the order and arrangement of the 
ſeveral medals.— The gold ſeries, for inftance, of imperials, 
amounts to about 1000 or 1200 ; that of filver may amount 
to 3000; and that of copper, in all the three ſizes, great, 
middle, and ſmall, to 6 or 7000.—Of theſe, the ſeries of 
middle copper is the moſt complete, and moſt eafily formed, 
as it may be brought down to the fall of the empire in the 
Weſt, and the time of the Palæologi in the Eaſt. | 
With regard to the ſubject, the ſeries's of medals are uſuall 
formed from the fide called the head: in the firſt claſs, 
diſpoſed the ſeries of kings: in the ſecond, that of Greek 
and Latin cities; in the third, the Roman conſular families; 
in the fourth, the imperial; in the fifth, the deities : and to 
theſe may be added a fixth ſeries, conſiſting of medals of il- 
luſtrious perſons. | | 
- There are alſo ſeries's of modern medals : that of the 
only commences from Martin V. in 1430. From that 
time we have a ſeries of papal medals, tolerably complete, 
to the number of 5 or 600.—One might likewiſe have a ſeries 
of emperors' from Charlemagne; provided one took in the 
current coins : but, in practice, they commonly commence 
with Frederic Il. in 1463—The feries of kings of France is 
the moſt numerous and moſt conſiderable of all the modern 
kings. | | LE 
„ in algebra, denotes a rank of progreſſion of quantities, 
increaſing or decreaſing in ſome conſtant ratio; which, in its 
progreſs, approaching fill nearer and nearer to ſome ſought” © 
value, is called a converging ſeries ; and if infinitely continued, 
becomes equal to that quantity : whence its uſual appellation 
of infitute ſeries. R 
Thus 3 41 n n &c. make a ſeries, which always con- 
verges, or approaches to the value of x, and, infinitely con- 
tinued, becomes equal thereto, | | . 
The doctrine and uſe of infinite ſeries's, one of the greateſt 
improvements of the preſent age, we owe to Nic. Mercator 
of Holſtein, who, however, ſeems to have taken the firſt 
hint of it from Dr. Wallis's arithmetic of infinites.—-lt takes 
place principally in the quadratures of curves; where, as we 
frequently fall upon quantities, which cannot be expreſſed by 
any preciſe definite numbers, ſuch as is the ratio of the dia- 
meter of a circle to the circumference ; we are glad toexpreſs 
them by a ſeries, which, infinitely continued, is the value 
of the quantity required. 2, ee 
Nature, origin, and uſe, of infinite SERIES“. Though arith- 
metic furniſh us with very adequate and intelligible expreſ- 
ſions for all rational numbers, 2 it is very defective as to 
irrational ones; which are infinitely more numerous than 
the other; there being, for inſtance, an infinity of them 


n . 
of gentlemen- penſioners wait; and, receiving the 


vi the door, they carry the maces before him to the 
3 


between 1 and 2, Were it now required to find a' mean 
proportional between 1 and 2, in- rational numbers, which 


- 
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alone are clearly intelligible (the root of 2 being certainly a | 


very obſcure idea), we could ftill approach nearer and nearet 

co the juſt value of the quantity required, but without ever 
arriving at it: thus, if for the mean rtional between 1 
and a, or the root of 2, we firſt put 1, it is evident we have 
not put enough; if we add 4 we put too much, for the ſquare 


of 1+} is greater than two. If then we take away 4, we 


- ſhall find we have taken away too much, and if we return , 
the whole will be too great : thus we may proceed, without 
ever coming at the juſt quantity ſought. Theſe numbers thus 
found, and thoſe found after the ſame manner to infinity, 
being diſpoſed in their natural order, make what we call an 
infinite ſeries. 


Sometimes the ſcries's do not proceed by alternate additions | 


and ſubtractions, but by ſimple. additions, or by an infinity of 
ſubtraRions z according to the poſition of the firſt term. 
In all theſe infinite ſeries's it is viſible, that as all the terms 
are only equal to a finite magnitude, they muſt be ſtill de- 
cr and it is even convenient that they be ſo, as much 
2 that one may take only a certain number of the 
— terms for the magnitude ſought, and neglect all the 
But it is not irrational numbers only, that are expreſſed in 
rational ones, by infinite ſeriet's. Rational numbers them- 
ſelves may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: 1, for inſtance, 
being equal to the /eries 4 4 4, Cc. but there is this differ- 
ence between „that whereas irrational numbers can only 
be expreſſed in rational numbers, by ſuch ſeries ; rational 
ones need no ſuch expreſſion. THT 
Among infinite ſeries's, there are ſome whoſe. terms only 
make a finite ſum ; ſuch is the geometrical progreſſion 4 4 4, 
Ee. and, in general, all geometrical, decreafing progreſſions : 
in others, the terms make an infinite ſum ; ſuch is the har- 
monical on 1144, Cr. It is not that there are 
more terms in the harmonical, than in che geometrical pro- 
reſfion, though the latter has no term which is not in the 
ee and wants ſeveral which the former has; ſuch a dif- 
. ference would only tender the two infinite ſums unequal, and 
that of the harmonical progreſſion the greateſt : the cauſe lies 
From: the received notion of infinite diviſibility, it follows, 
that any finite thing, e. zr. a foot, is a compound both of 
finite and inſinite: finite, as it is a foot; infinite, as it con- 
tains an infinity of parts, into which it is diviſible. —If 
theſe infinite parts be conceived, as ſeparated from one an- 
. other, they will make an infinite ſeries, and yet their ſum 
will only be a foot ; only, no terms are to be here put, but 
po I as may, diſtinct from each other, be parts of the ſame 
te 
... crealing ſeries 1, Cc. for it is evident, that if you firſt 
take 4: of a foot, then of what remains, or 4 of a foot, 
then ; of what remains, or 4 of a foot ; you may proceed 
to infinity, ftill taking new. decreaſing 
Kin from each other, and which all together only make a 


* 


foot. 


In this example, we not only take no parts but what were in 


che whole, diſtinct from each other; but we take all that 
were there; whence it comes to paſs, that their ſum makes 
che preciſe whole again: but, were we to follow the geome- 
.trical progreſſion 33 %, &c. that is, at firſt, take 3 of a foot, 
and from what remains 3 of a footy and from what ſtill re- 
mains gy Of afoot, &c. it is true, weſhould take no parts but 
what were diſtin from each other in the foot ; but we 
_ thould not take all the paris that were there, ſince we only 
take the ſeveral thirds, which are leſs than the halves; of 
conſequence, all theſe decreaſing thirds, though infinite in 
number, could not make the whole; and it is even demon- 
rated, that they would only make balf.— In like manner, 
all the fourths decreaſing to infinity, 
third, and all the us. orb OTE the ninety-ninth part : 
- fo that the ſum of the terms of an infinite ſeries decreaſin 


$4 ically, is not only always finite, but may even be leſs 

than any finite quantity that can be aſſi | 

If an infinite decr A ſeries. expreſs parts which cannot 
ſubſiſt in the. whole, diſtinctiy from each. other; but ſuch, 

das to take their values, we muſt ſuppoſe the ſame quantity 

taken ſeveral times, in the ſame whole; then will the ſum 

of theſe parts make more than à whole, nay, infinitely 


more; that is, the ſeries will- be infinite, if the fame quan- | 


. tity be taken an infinity of times. Thus, in the harmonical 
progreſon 4 3 4, Cc. if we take 4 of a foot, or 6 inches, 
.. then; 3 4 inches, it is evident we cannot take farther 4 of 
© a foot, or 3 inches, without taking 1 inch more than was 
left in the ſoot. Since then the whole is already exhauſted 
_ by the three. firſt terms, we can take no more of the fol- 
_ [op mo; without taking ſomething already taken: 


2% 


ite number 


1 


Infinite. 


may make a finite ſum, and the other an i 


halves, all di- 


would only mate one | 


ce thoſe terms are infinite in number, it is very | 
offible, chat the ſame finite quantity may be repeated an in- 
of times, which will make the ſum of the ſeries | 


Me fay, polſible ; for though of two infinite feries's, the one 


nfinite one; it is | 


1 


: now this is the caſe in the geometrical, de- |. 


infinite ſerizs of terms, whoſe numerators are the power 


| 


mme, that there may be ſuch a ſeries, where the finites having 


{ . 
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© exbauſted the whole, the follo 0 thou h infinite in 1 
a ted the W wing ones, 8 te in 
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number, ſhall only make a finite ſum: and, in 
it is demonſtrated, by the laws of geometrical n. 
that there are ſeries's, whoſe ſums are le ihn biste 
nay, infinitely leſs ; it follows; that 
ſeries's, which make infinitely more. 
. There are two further remarks neceſfaty to be made 
ries's in general: 10, That there are ſome, Whets; ol /+ 
a certain number of terms, all the other terms how alte 
nite in number, become each a cipher. Now it; bb inf 
that the ſum of theſe ſeries's is finite, and eaſily f. wenden 
having only an appearance of infinity. 7 *ound; the 
20, That the ſame magnitude may be expre ; 
ſeries's; and may be — both b 7 Cifferen 


| y a /eries, whot 
may be found, and by another, whoſe © fun 
found. ? lum engt 14 
Geometry does not labour under the fame diffcul 12 . 
metic: it expreſſes irrational numbers exactly in Fa Afith Toh 
needs not have recourſe to infinite ſeriet's, Thus, the & 4 at 
of a ſquare, whoſe ſide is 1, is known to be the — A | Toi 
2.— hut, in ſome other caſes, geometry itſelf is N 2 pref 
like embarraſs ; there being ſome right lines, which aa . Jo er 
be expreſſed otherwiſe than by an infinite ſcries of ary mit 
lines, whoſe ſum cannot be found : of which d ,. "WW b., 
right lines equal to curves; ſo that in ſeeking, for ine a 11 
a right line equal to the circumference of a circle, we f d poſed « 
that che diameter being 1, the line ſought will be, or 2 
+, plus 5, minus 4, plus 3, &c. n C0 
As to the finding of an infinite ſeries to expreſs quantit (iſto 
1 Mercator, the firſt inventor of the method did MO 
by diviſion ; bit Sir If, Newton, and M. Leibnitr, ee 
proved the doctrine very conſiderably ; the firſt findin h he arth 
ſeries by the extraction of roots, and the ſecond by . Cntics 
ſeries preſuppoſed. - - | _—_ Sm of 
To find a SERIES expreſſing a quantity ſought, by diviſin dus nance 
poſe à ſertes required to expreſs the quotient of read Pautus, 
ac. Divide the dividend by the diviſor, as in comme Þ coaſt; 
arithmetic ;' continuing the diviſion till the quotient & t difti 
the order of the progreſſion, of the law, ec to whic « PRA 
the terms proceed to the infinity; ſtill obſerving the rules fblime 
ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, about the chang ; 


ing of the ſigns.— The proceſs carried on, the quotient v 


be found m— — — &c, in inffnitum. 
a 4 4a * FEM a* , 


' Theſe four ot five. terms thus found, both the quotient a 
manner of the divifion ſhew, that the quotient conſiſts of 


c, whoſe exponents differ from the number of the order 
unity, whole denominatots are the powers of a, and the 
exponents equal to the number of the order of the te 
E. gr. In the third term, the power of c is the ſecond 
| the numerator ;z and the power of @ is the third in the de 
minator, | | 
Hence, 1, If = x, and a == 1, ſubſtituting this value 
that, we have, in that quotient 1— 4c“, &c, to it 


nity. Wherefore —— 
tum. 12 
If then, ſecondly, the terms in the quotient continually « 
creaſe, the 'ſertes will give a quotient as near the truth 
poſſible. —E.' gr. If , c=1, and z; theſe va 
ſubſtituted in the general ſeries,” or the diviſion performed 


in the general example we ſhall find 4 2 —— 


| 2+1 

1— e- Mir „Ec. Suppoſe, then, the ſeries 
= urn in the fourth term; * will be a dencen 
but it will be leſs than 2x. If it be broken off in theſux 
there will be a deficiency, but that lefs than 14. Ibe 
ther therefore the ſeries is continued, the nearer it apptoa 
to truth, but it never arrives at it. 


=1—c+& —0&, &c. in inf 


1 

After the like manner we find 4 = — 2 
1 2 37 

4 | FS} . "7s . I 2 ; 

ir Tal, Cc. in infiuitum + = —— = *— 
SRO 4718 


dr r, Ce. in infinitum 2 — 


** 1 hered) 
| ies Oc. in infinitum. This is a conſtant law, — 490 
tractions, whoſe numerator is unity, may be expiel * 
finite ſeries's; thoſe ſerier's being all geometr! ut 1 
decreaſing in ſuch manner, as that the numerator 1 
unity; and the denominator. of the firſt term, — 5 
the exponent of | the ratio, differs by unity from 
nator of the ſraction to be reſolved. 7 1 
If the terms of the quotient' be continually in 1 
ſeries . y 0 ſo much the farther from the wy the 
contin longer 3 nor does it ever. become equa f 


tient, unleſs it bo terminated, and have the 5 wn 

| | 42 o 229 s ; the 
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„ de found 1—24+4—8+16—-64+128, Oc. Names and ſituations of the £ Longitud. Latitude 
dent . 1 exceeds ; by an exceſs of ; two terms come _ ftars. <3 i North 09 
One 73 three terms exceed by 4 ; four fall ſhort by 7, | FCE 
bot lie ſeries be ſuppoſed to terminate in — 8; then The lucid one of the neck 17 43 22025 31 5602 
be. * + | Poſterior in the 2d bend . M20 19 46117 39 256 
1 1 2714-8 ＋ T. But 1 —2 +4 —8 25 x : 
4 I That following thelucidato north, M 14 36 34} 36 o2 3316 
. Therefore,. =}. Sup-| by Tycho reckon. the 16 bh. 18 04 56|26 34 534 
4 5 | 1 142 Ops x | South of Q in root of the neck 15 37 03134 21 3013 
jet to terminate in — c3 ;z will —— | 21 31 46015 51 oo 
gs the general ſerier to ; 1 +c| A ſmall one under that 16 41 66033 89 3806 
rb — 34 — q 30 . 
21 . | Behind 2d bend before oph. hand 21 37 08116 16 11 + 
++ 3—0 —t+4= 1 Subſequent before the ad bend 20 27 0621 4 38 
av — 8 — In mouth, in middle of I of head 15 26 471 37 - 50[4 
33 2 | * Subſequent behind the 2d bend 
1 oy eq 21 57 13116 41 49[6 
To find an 7 — erias Dy > Opas of the That fol. 8 to the ſouth 19 59 2224 02 0503 
To find an infinite ſeries by cirele. | Nor. againſt the noſtrils in the I 15 11 21 40 or'39]4 3 
,preſuppoſed ſerves. 5 | of the head 18 16 18/32 41 1816 
a& the roots of an | n 
To extract | See $ ExTRacT1On of root. ; 1 58 18128 15 3417 
— See the article RevzR510N. 9 r ſubſequent of (1 28 23 0435 19 3203 
WE OLOGUS, SERMOLOGVUE, an eccleſiaſtical book com- = x the head to north 1) 48 23142 28 5214 
: of ſermons, or homilies of popes, and other perſons | | 
e 33 and ſanctity, formerly read at the feaſts of the 3 7616 
a '(onſelfors, the Purification, All Saints, and on every day from 21 2 28 37 1 5 5 7 
J ed we 2 22 29 3937 03 3308 
MON, funer the article FunERAL., follow) „ oh. 
ON 8 en d fatym... Los N pRB oph. hand 29 og 54122 16 AC 
te article SAT V. | | 0 
Critics are divided about the reaſon of the name ; the opi- | | Fer 67 3 - x4 : - 
yin of father Boſſu ſeems' beſt grounded. A mere obſer- | 1, of 2 behind oph. hind thigh 15 57 39110 18 11 
mace of feet, and meaſure, ſuch as we find in Terence, | Theſe 27 ks ain.thoſeof | 8 
. Pt 2b 12 46110 of 5916 
pcoaſtitute verſe, to determine the work to be.paetical, or | s S roar "13 221 4 39 930 
yiiſtinguiſh it from proſe; unleſs it have ſome further air, | North of theſe 21 07 oclio 22 42 
x arater of poetry; ſomewhat of the fable, or the In laſt bend, behind oph. hand 25 7 = 19 2 32 : 
Re, 3 * K of Laſt but one of the tail 1 1 31 0320 31 5603 
lence „ — C29 Ws ps BIA © Of three ſmall ones follow - F north 3 06 51123 29 5316 
r _ bub 3 38 38|21 r7 24/6 
ERMONIUM, in old records, a kind of interlude or hiſto- , | many 2 
iclplay, which the inferiot orders of clergy, aſfiſted. by boys, AUF act RbSquent 4 1923122" 14 og16 
nt at Ke, uſed at ti at in the body of the church, ſuitable , 3 11 31 28129 19 2716 
of . - at Umes to el "i 3 In extremity of the tail 11 26 30126 54 4113 
5 be ſolemnity of ſome feſtival ot. high proc eſſon· day. Small one adjacent to this war 31 48 


Niis is ſuppoſed to have been the origin of the modern drama. 
WON of almonds, is the quantity of two hundred weight ; 
A uiſe· ſecds, it is from 3 t 400; of Caſtile ſoap, from 200 
ad an half to 300 and 3 quarters, 

Marv, in medicine, an aqueous liquor, or lympha, 
hund in the blood, and other humours. | 


be nature of bloody but which, being extravaſated, does 
u coagulate like the blood, © * | 
Diorders of the ſpleen are attended with  ſerofities : the kid- 
i help to purge off ſerofties. | 3 5 

WENS, in conſtellation in the northern 


wally « kenifokere, . . Serpens ophiuchi 
| phere, called more parficularl hiuchi. 
1 Ne dan in the conſtellation Serpent r Ata- 


e 175 in Tyche's, 19; in the Britannic catalogue, 
* * Se. whereof, 


Deni defines it, a ſharp, bilious juice, approaching nearly 


25 1 * 
SERPENT, a muſical inftrument, ſerving as a baſs to © Bc fry 
or ſmall ſhawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of fingers in a large edifice. 
It has its name ſerpent, from its figure; as conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral folds or wreaths, which ſerve to reduce its length, which 
would otherwiſe be fix or ſeven feet. 
Tt is uſually covered with leather ; and confifts of three parts ; 
a mouth-piece, a neck, and a tail. —It has ſix holes, by means 
whereof it takes in the compaſs of two octaves. | 
SERPENTARIA, a medicinal plant, called by the antients 
piſtolochia, and dracunculus ; by us popularly, fuake-root, and 
ſometimes ſerpentary. eee 
The antients were only acquainted with two kinds of ſerpen- 
taria, the great and the ſmall: but ſince the diſcovery of 
Ameriea, botaniſts have added ſeveral others; as, the ſerpen- 


nada, and that of Braſil. 
They are ſuppoſed to be alexipharmacs, or counter- poiſons; 


taria Virginiana, or Virginia ſnake-roet : beſides that of Ca- 


Mer and ſituations of the & Longitud.| Latitude Z and, as fuch, ate ingredients in the Veriee-treacle. The: herb 
.. 3 I North. 7 dragon's'is, alſo, called by ſome writers, the great ſerpentaria, - 
eee alin adi TH le DD AMP by the antients, dracunculus mejor: this bas its ſfem y 
++ 3M 2 38 45/16 00 527 chan, ſmooth, and marked with red ſpots, like the fkin 
= 8 42 o7[i6 2x 30 7 | a ſerpent; whence probably, as much as from its virtues, it 
| reer 905 7 ies, that it takes its name,—lts root is big, round, and white, 
2 the neck and 12 04 o8|17 50 23]6 | - covered with a thin fin. 
Ky | of the ſepent. 12 30 0019 27 6 The ſmaller ſerpentaria, of this kind, has its ſtalk much like 
C70 * moon gy 000 een f that of the larger, only its leaves are like thoſe of ivy; where- 
"13 17 04 18 32 0616 as thoſe of the larger are digitated, after the manner of baftar 
1200 or 04129 59 It 7 hellebore.—Its root is round and bulbous. / 
1534 26 37}17 or 48 7 The ſerpentaria of Virginia, called alſo colubrina Virginiana 
9 57 20/32 58 35/0 | -afarim' Virginianum, ferpentaria nigra, and the contrayerys 
TS. 14 45 18[20 07 0216 of Virginia, has its leaves green and large, almoſt in figure of 
X6 N N e þ + . 1 an heart; its fruit round; and its rovt, which is of a very 
nen une 16 49 57]r7 27 5416 ſtrong aromatic ſmell, has, at bottom, an infinite number 
af under the jay 11 29 35134 01 5207 of long ſmall filaments, repreſenting a kind of beard. 
w dend of the neck 14 00 35128 '54 22 3 [It wasfirſtbroughtinto Europe from Virginia by the Engliſh,; 
' 1d bend of the neck 17 35 18118 17 3 8 bye Attiericans Sftoomned a fovereignantidots againſt the 
a 1g 53 15135 48 44/6 bite of the rattle-ſnake.—We are told by travellets, that this 
__— Cs To ne One | root not only cures the bite of the rattle-ſnake, but that that ani - 
28 3t ooſy mm Hlies the very ſmell thereof: for which reaſan che Indian 
creaſing 33 24 38[6, 7] and other travellers always carry it with them on the end of 
joticnt a 34 23 186 |- a ſtaff, by way of a preſervative from that creature, 
ho the 34 46 126 | SERPENT ARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
alt re 31 34 0906 | hemiſphere, called alſo'Opizchps, and antiently Eſcu lapiut. 
1 nee ehen N The ftary in the conſtellation Serpontarius, in Ptolemy's cata- 
. the 14 $2 05/38 d8 21 5 Þ N qe gt 1 8 3 = Britannic catalogue, - 
+2 e , 13 23 #7136 59 54% | they are 69. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, e. 
Free, e e e TTY a 
8 140. Crane. $6) ft ern F 
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* The ground of the ſerpentine is uſually black.: 
Nemes and ons of the 5 deſet with green Torn x flnins, — Mn it i | 
1 rs 'S 2 exceeding To ; > Sc. being 
| n he ſcarceneſs of the ſerpentine is ſuch as f 
North in the preceding hand m7 58 15 3 IN - 4 | be uſed by way of incruſtation.— The largeſt py, lows it tg f 
South and ſubſequent 22 8 — 12 00 18N 5 of, are ſome tables in the compartiments of the "ow know 4 
North in the preceding knee 2 © 5! g 3 Nls Pantheon; and two columns in the church of 81 2 the h 
South in the preceding leg # 3 14 892 36 oye dn ee * Laurence 1 
Under the ſoal of preceding foot 4 07 580 1 42 35 There is alſo a ſoft kind of ſerpentine brought from G i 
5 | 'm ny, uſed to make * 2 but 15 building, erma. 1 
8 SERPENTINE. ci n. See the article Col uus. 
Middle in the preceding leg 5 N SERPI grotta del. See the article Gxor TA. 
North of theſe 4 SERPIGO, in medicine, a kind of herpes, Popular] call in 
In preceding heel 3 tetter or ring worm. 7 Called a 14 
In the cubitus of preceding arm It conſiſts of a number of very ſmall puſtules, riſing cloſe te 
A 10 1 each other, ſometimes in a circular form, with great 0 0 
and itching. It never comes to digeſtion, and i not a ti 
r _ without difficulty, F potty wa 4 appears to have been i 10 
8 | tinguiſhed, it frequently breaks forth again at cer:;: 1 
South in —.— knee : of I as py + common people uſe to cure 8 | Pe 
Informis the legs bing it with ink: but where the diſeaſe is fixed, * 0 Real 
wi verſals ſhould be firſt applied. . a dif 
3 SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcle du 
| 4 from their reſemblance, in ſhape, to a ſaw, Such are he wh 
; 3 SERRATUS anticus minor, which ariſes thin and ficlby fro the 
ETDR 4 the ſecond, third, fourth, and fiſth ſuperior ribs, and, aſcend * 
5 3 ing obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus COTaCoides | 
20 n 7 27 47N[s 6] of the ſoapula, Which it draws forward. It alſo helps i Mit 
8 03 0211438 beds 6| reſpiration.—See Tab. Het. (Myol.) fig. 2. 5 10 thi 
„ 3 — 9 30 33N 5 SERRATUS anticus major comes from the whole baſis of the Ou 
| 2 3 17 23 35 8 2 and is inſerted — — e true ribs, and frſi cf the 
ö 5 the falſe ribs, by ſo many diſtinct portions, repreſenting the oth 
8 42 16 16 22 oIN teeth of a 4 5 Tab. _— (Myol.) fig. 7. . * vell 
a 1 1. #. 42. fig. 2. n. 26. | 
Preceding of 2 in fore ſhoulder 2 — — - 2 Fs bs — Juperior, ariſes by a broad and thin ten Tire 
Subſequent 18 — 1 alis 28 18 Nl don, from the two inferior ſpines of the vertebrz of the cant 
h 3 2 25036 e neck, and che three ſuperior of the back, and, groin his 
| 8 38 08036 15 20 fleſhy, is inſerted into the ſecond, third, and fourth rib paſl 
30 3 | ſo many diſtinct indentations.— See Tab, Aut. (Mud Fre 
8 42 45135 13 35 Ne & 4-4. : | Sat my 
1 . . Thele two help to draw the ribs upwards, and- bring then the | 
. Agaiaſt the hind-knee — 23 = 7 56 by 90 to right angled with the vertebræ; and, — l kw 
| . foot 3 5 3 24 16 86 5| make the cavity of the thorax wider and ſhorter, door 
In the toes of the hind A* 3 20 08 86 7 | SERRATUS peſticus inferior, ariſes by a broad and thin tende in th 
| | "3 33 15 from the three inferior ſpines of the vertebræ of the back ſake 
v3 35 a 16 12 460 3 29 39 86 7 and from the two ſuperior of the loins: its — aſcending gr 
. er 
Capat — Ned eg HOME 12805 ERV AGE. See the article S8RvIcE. 2 fuda 
In the tibia r* 1 35 1 42 28 806 7 SERVANT, Sexrvvus, a term of relation, ſignifying a per fin 
e 5 7 23 | | . ſon who owes r it — 
3 „ Y 5 another, in quality of maſter. 
Bright one in the ſoal. of the foot 17.05 03 7 47 h 12 The Romans, "beſides heir ſlaves, whom they alſo cal ford i 
ef | 4 no 8 17 34 53 82 * 5 ſervi, had another kind of ſervants, whom they CA Baſe Ss 
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e like a ſerpent's ſkin, 
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himſelf diſſatisfied therewith. —It was on this account 
he undertook another on the ſame ſubject, of much. greater 
extent 3 which did not appear till the year 1553. a little be- 
fore his death. Thoſe of Geneva, having ſeized the copies 
of this edition, had it burnt; nor were there above two or 
three that eſcaped ; one of which was kept at Baſil, where the 
hook was printed, but is now in the college library at Dublin. 
ſt was lately put to the preſs, ſecretly, in England ; but, be- 
ine diſcovered, the impreſſion was ſeized and deſtroyed, 
ICE, or SERVAGE, SERVITIUM, in law, a duty which 
the tenant, by reaſon of his fee, owes to the lord. 
Antient law-books make ſeveral diviſions of ſervice 3 Viz. 
into perſonal, real and mixt ; military and baſe ; intrinſic and 
gttrinſic, &c. But ſince the ſtatute 12 Car, II. whereby all 
tenures are turned into free and common ſocage; much of 
that learning is ſet aſide, Vet it may not be amiſs to men- 
tion how the ſeveral kinds of ſervice are deſcribed in our an- 
tient law- books. PE WEI 7 
Py ſmal SERVICE is that to be performed by the perſon.— 
| 5 is that due from a ſlave to his maſter, 


differ, not in the place, but the thing.— The firſt is that 
due from a building or houſe, in whatever place ſituate, 
whether city or country; as the keeping a drain, a viſta, or 
the like. 3 
ic SERVICES are thoſe due for grounds where there is no 
ling; ſuch is the right of paſſage through ways, &c. 

Jt SurvICE is that due from the perſon, by reaſon of the 
thing, as an uſufruit, Qc. ; 

Our antient law-books tell us of lands held of the king, by 

the tenant's letting a fart before the king on new-year's-day ; 

others, by furniſhing the king with whores whenever he tra- 

velled that way; others, by bringing the king a meſs of 
at his coronation- feaſt, &c. 

There are alſo natural SERVICES. For inſtance, if a man 
cannot gather the produce of his lands without paſſing through 
his neighbour's grounds, the neighbour is obliged to allow a 
pallage, as a natural ſervice. ' | 

Frenfic, or extrinſic SERVICE, SERVITIUM forenſicum, &c. 
wa a ſervice which did not belong to the chief lord, but to 
the king. 

I in; LF forenſic and extrinſic, becauſe done foris, out of 
doors 3 and extra ſervitium. We meet with ſeveral grants, 
in the monaſticon, of all liberties, with the appurtenances, 
ſave forenſs ſeruitio. 

lf SERVICE, SERVITIUM intrinſicum, that due to the 
chef lord alone, from his vaſſals within his manor. 

Fo Service, SERVITIUM libernm, a ſervice done by the 
ſeudatory' tenants, who were called liberi homines, and di- 
tint from vaſſals : as likewiſe was their ſervice ; for they 
were not bound to any baſe ſervices, as to plow the lord's 
lands, Ec. but only to find a man and horſe to attend the 
ld into the army or court. 


e S$RviIce, | VILLENAGE. 
SERVICE. | Borp. 
lan SERVICE. : FoREIGN. 
Bana SERVICE, \ Sce the articles ( Honorary. 
bs SERVICE. KNIGHT. 
Mary SnRVIC E. MiII IT ARV. 
hor; rhe | PL | RENT. 
ERVICE, 1 OveELTY. 
xk ERVICE, See the articles SurT. 
- ES. virgatores. See VIRGATORES, 


wing a peculiar attachment to the ſervice of the Virgin. 
The order was founded by ſcven Florentine merchants, who, 
the year 1233. began to live in community on mount 
» two leagues from Florence. In 123g. they received 
hom the biſhop, the rule of St, Auguſtine ; with a black 
ot, in lieu of a one, which they had worn before. 
Monaldi, one of the ſeven, of ſimple prior 

» was named general, | 

as order was approved of by the council of Lateran, not- 
anding the decree it had paſſed to prevent the multi- 
avary 2 religious orders. And it was again approved by 
ynerius, le 
= the protection of the holy ſee. The ſucceeding popes 
Iv ited it a great many favours, particularly Alexander 
3 VII. — It has alſo undergone ſome re- 


At preſent it conſiſts of PIC Nn 
8 twenty-ſeven provinces. It is be- 
77% famous in ltaly, by the hiſtory of the council of Trent, 
U % Paolo, a Venetian, who was a religious Servite. M. 
kk fan Nes this order the name of the Annunciate, doubt- 
am this they are 


$ miſtake, that in ſome cities of Italy 


religi us of the Anmunciate, becauſe in thoſe cities their | 


F. Archang. Giani 
hence . . me Servites, ſervants of the holy Virgin, from 
lar z hat when'they appeared for the firſt time in the 
a; habit given them 
duc ay, cried out; 
i re are alſo nuns of this order. 

VIrus 7 a que SeRv1TIA, - See the article PER. 

| conſuttudinibus. See ConsvETUDINIBUS, 


"wing is dedicated under that name. 


Jul SERVICE is either urbane or ruſtic ; which two kinds 


| SESAMOIDEA ofa, in anatomy, ſeveral very 


„an order of religious, ſo denominated from their | 


Greater i 


SESQUI-OCTAVE, is a kind 


SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a- ſcholar or ſtu- 
dent, who attends or waits on another for his maintenance 
there. f 

SERVITORS of bills, denote ſuch ſervants or meſſengery of the 
marſhal of the king's bench, as were ſent abroad with bills 
or writs, to ſummon men to that court. — They are now 
commonly called tip-faves. 

* RVITUDE, the condition of a ſervant, or rather 

ave. 
Under the declenſion of the Roman empire, a new kind of 
ſervitude was introduced, different from that of the antient 
Romans : it conſiſted in leaving the lands of ſubjugated na- 
tions to the firſt owners, upon condition of certain rents, 
and ſervile offices, to be paid in acknowlegement. Hence 
the names of ſervi cenſiti, adſcriptitii, and #ddifti plebe : 
ſome whereof were taxable at the reaſonable diſcretion of the 
lord; others at a certain rate agreed on; and others were 
mainmortable, who, having no legitimate children, - could 
not make a will to above the value of five-pence, 'the lord 
being heir of all the reſt : and others were prohibited marry- 
ing, or going to live out of the lordſhip. Moſt of which 
ſervices ſtill ſubſiſt in one province or other of France; 
though they are all aboliſhed in England.—Such, however, 
was the original of our tenures, Cc. 

SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, watry liquor, ſomewhat 
_ which makes a confiderable part in the maſs of 
blood. 

The blood conſiſts of two kinds of parts; the trauer, or red 
rt ; and the ſerum, or wheyiſh, limpid part. 

r. Boyle, and ſome others, have taken the ſerum to be 
more ponderous than the cruor ; but Dr. Jurin, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, from repeated experinietits, aſſures 
us of the contrary. . El 
The ſerum is, in reality, the fame with the lympha: it is 
carried by the arteries throughout the ſeveral parts of the 
body ; whence it returns partly in the veins, and partly in - 
the lymphatic veſſels. Se: LYVMTHA. 4 
The uſe of the ſerum is to nouriſh the parts of the body ; and 
to render the thyle and blood more fluid. | 
Urine and ſweat are nothing but ſerum drained of their nu- 
tritious parts, by repeated circulations, and ſecreted from the 
blood in the glands of the kidneys and ſkin, | 


The redundancy and other vices in the ſerum are the cauſe 
of various diſeaſes. 


ſmall bones, 
placed between the joints of the fingers and toes, to fortify 
them, and prevent diſlocations. 
They have their name from their reſemblance, in figure and 
ſize, to a grain of ſeſamum: from ſeſamum, and «dS, 


orm. . 

SESQUI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and an half; 
which, joined with altera, terza, guarta, &c. is much uſed 
in the Italian muſic, to expreſs a kind of ratio's ; particu- 
larly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. | | 
The ratio expreſſed by ſeſui, is the ſecond ratio of inequa- 
lity, called alſo ſuper-particular ratio; and is, when the 
greater term contains the leſs, once, and ſome certain part, 
over: as 3: 2; where the firſt term contains the ſecond 
once, and unity over; which is a quota-part of two. 
Now, if this part remaining be juſt half the leis term, the 
ratio is called ſeſgui- altera: if the remaining part be a third 
part of the leſſer term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called ſeſgui- 
tertia, or ſeſqui-terza : if a fourth part, as 5: 4, the ratio 
is called ſeſqui-quarte ; and thus to infinity, ſtill adding to 
i ui the ordinal number of the ſmaller term. OT 

2 Englith, we ſometimes ſay, ſeſgui- alteral, or ſeſqui-alterate, 
ſeſqui-third, ſeſqui-fourth, &c.— Though this is a little hybrid. 

As to the kinds of triples expreſſed by the particle /e/qui, they 

are theſe. The greater perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, which 

is a triple, where the breve is three meaſures, or ſemi-breves, 

and thawithout having any point or dot annexed to it. A 

fett SESQUI-ALTERATE, which is where the 
breve, when pointed, contains three meaſures, and, without 
any point, two. WP 


Leſſer perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, Which is where the ſemi- 
e of pope Innocent IV. who put it | 


reve contains three meaſures, and that without any point. 
Leſſer imperfeft S8SQUI-ALTERATE, a triple, where the 
i-breve, with a point, contains three meaſures, and two 
without. ; 2 2 Y | . 
According to Buontempi, one may likewiſe call the triples 
$ and , gui. alterater. | eq X 
of triple, marked C , called 
11 — di crome, where there are g quavers 
in every meaſute or bar, in lieu of B, * 
Dupla Sz$8QU1-QUARTA, is a kind of triple, marked C 2, 
called by the Italians, nonupla di ſemiminime, where thete are 
g crochets in each meaſure, inſtead of 43 that is, three 
crochets to each time. „ | 


by the Italians, 


SESQUI-ALTERATE, in geometry and arithmetic, is a ratio 
by the biſhop, . the ſucking children, | 
Behold the ſervants of the Virgin. — | ; . | 

Ins Fonds I Thus 6 and g are in a ſeſſui-alterate ratio; ſince 'g contains 

S5 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over: and 20 and 30 


between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where one of 
them contains the other once, with the addition of an half. 


are in the ſame ; as 30 contains 20, and half 20 or 10. 


SESQUI- 


SESQUIDITONE, in muſic, 
ſounds of two ſtrings, 
to each other in the tatio of 5 to 6. 
SESQUIDUPLICATE ratio, 
greater contains 
15 and 63 $0 and 20. 
SESQUIQU RATE, an aſſ 


* 


from each other. 


RCE, SgsTERTI1 


antient Romans, called 


nm ſeftertius. |" h 
Fix Jl was the fourth part 
nally con 


be /efterce was at. firlt 
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ne. HS, 
1 Jeftertiug was fir 


© third, it was 


authors 


ertium, in the neuter: the 
ribed; the latter containing 


Was 


| mans: ſeftertus, ay, they, 


41 ſeftertius, or two as's and 
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ELTirl- Sessions. See the article KIR K. 


US, A filver coin, 
alſo fimply nummus, and ſometimes 


tained two as's and an half ; wen Forth 

| a: ſomewhat ere ny farthing. | 
. t denoted by LLS; the two 2 ſig- 

f nifying two librz, and the S half, 
wards converting the two 1's into an H, expreſſod the 


i Toſtertins, in the maſculine gender ; 


2x6 


a concord reſulting from the 
whoſe vibratiotis, in equal times, are 


is when of two terms, the 
the leſs twice, with half another over: 3s 


, or poſition, of the planets, | 
when at the diſtance of four ſigns and an half, or 135 degrees, 


SESQUIQUINTILE, an alpedt of the planets, when 108 de- 


recs diſtant from each other. | the ſs: 
* Mi ION, 828610, denotes each ſitting, or aſſembly, of a | the ſun and ftars, fee GLoBE. | ſting o 
council. mc 1 tn  IStTTING, in ſea- language. To ſet the land, or th, ſm 
In quoting councils, we ſay, in ſuch a ſeſſion, ſuch a ca- | the compar, is to obſerve how the Jand bears £59 
48 ERIE 7 _ | point of the compaſs ; or, on what point of the ay 
| S88810N of Parliament, is the ſeaſon, or ſpace, from its meet- | the ſun is. } | pal 
ing to its prorogation, or diſſolution. © | Alſo, when two ſhips fail in fight of one another, to met 
Sass ion, in law, denotes a fitting of juſtices in court, upon] on what point the chaſed bears, is termed, ſetting th, dag 
their commiſſion, —As, the Jefjen of oyer and terminer, &c. by the compaſs. 7 | 
ter-ſeſſiens, called genera - ſeſſions, or open ſeſſions, ſtand | SEVENTH, SeeTiMa, in muic, an interval, called by the 
e to eſpecial, otherwiſe called pr: ſpon, which are | Greeks heptachordon ; whereof there are four kinds: 
procured u ſpeci 4243 e more ſpeedy | The firft, the defective or diminiſhed ſeventh, conſiſting of 
diſpatch of juſtice. I three tones, and three greater ſemitones, as from ut 
| Petic ſaffons, or W are thoſe kept by the high- | to // fat. | warts 
cConſtable of an hundred, for the placing of ſervants. See The ſecond, called by Zaxlin,, and the Italians, fend 
PN £ at con diapente, of ſettimo mmore, is compoſed diatonically of 


of the denarius, and origi- |. 
eſtimated in Engliſh 


But the librarii, 


introduced by way of abbrevia- 
Fu for. ſamiftertins, which ſignifies two, and an half of a 
ird, or, literally, only half a third; for in 
underſtood, that there were two 
make two kinds of /e/terces ; the leſs, called 


fore. 


and the great one, 


an adjective, and 


28 in guinguaginta ſeftertium, or ſeftertia, it was only by way | J | 
of 1 64 — and there was al 5 s underſtood ills, thou: Tie donets, hete, have Joint eſtate for their two lives; 
fands: this Jalt i 8 Pegs Srobable opinion. I * they have ſeveral inheritance ; for the iffue'of the ons 
To be qualified for a oman knight, an eſtate of four hun-] have his moiety, and that of the other, the other, _ 
dred thouſand ,/eſterces was required z and, for a ſenator, of SEVERANCE, in law, che /ingling, or ſevering, two or mitt 
© eight hundred thouſand. od ng * that join, or are jo in the ſame wtit, or . 
- "Adthors alto mention a copper {efeerce, worth about 4 of a| As if two join in 2 wr de libertate probandu, and the cue 
_ peny E ahh air Kaen ee ge 4K rb e e 7 Berl e e 6 A 
SESTERCE, SESTERTIUS, wid alſo uſed, in antiquity, for a | notwithſtanding” the nonſuit of the one; the other may ſe 
| _ thing containing two wholes and an half of another: as as was | rally proved, | C es 
taken for any whole, or integer. ONS There is alſo ſ#vergnce of the tenants in an affize 3 when dur 
SESTUPLO, in muſic. ., See the article SEXTUPLE. _ two, or more diſfeiſses appear.upen” che writ, and not ti 
SETHIANS, or SETHINIANS S&THIANI, or SETHINTAN1, | Other. And—Severance in debt, where two executor 3 
| 9 branch of the 82 Gnoſtics; nn becauſe of | named 1 and the one gm to ſony oY 
"" their pretendihg to deduce. their origin from Seth, ſon, of F meet with, ſeverance o ſummons, ' ſturr ant in attants, 
4 m, wow the called Jeſus IP rift ; from an opi- | SEVERIAN [oboe Parra Bak were two ſeds of hes 
' * *, Hion,, that and Jeſus were. the ſame perl, who came | tics thus called: the firſt, who are as old as the beging 
down from heaven. at two ſeveral times. I of the third century, were an impure branch of Gnoftis; 
© As the "y had the ſame re the other | thus calle@ from their chief Severas. F 
© Gnolſtics, 1 numerous 1 fables. in their ſyſtem, | Tie ſecond,” by tome called S$aorritty, were a ſedt of Att 
| © Bee Guests. CEE rat e LA Wn or Eiitychiiane ; their leader, weil, was 
They pretended to have ſeveral books of the antient patri- | tothe fee of Antioch in 513. Were he did his vemolt 
1 particularly, ſeven. of their great maſter Seth j be- | ſet aſide the council of Chaleedon. b whe 
f be of Abele, which was full of manifeſt Talfties, | SEWER *,” in the houſhol8, ut officet who comes in 5, | 
: _. which yet 28 Apocalypſe, ot Reuslation. The book || the meat of a King, or nobleman, to place and range l 
i called e little Geneſis, antient yg nog ta the clhyrepes NB iis 
ER. ws bored Fom thei, From this book | i word b. met from dhe "Pronthy f nf. 
: thi barge the name of Seth's wife, who, they ſay, was ＋— OO 
= brd. Some imagine, they borrowed a great many lis, or conrefatts 


«pn fins from th Belle Jews... 
„ kind of topicalre- 


- 


lo me 
41 a of more efficacy, than a comnton 


like opergtjon ia frequently practiſed 
1 ? le ot 4: | 50 
We genale\pa(n.; cake the/ nerves,  dif- | 
um, and ye vent to repletions and coacervations 


' 


* 
hw 
: 7 o 
is "_— 
TT 
* 


i uſe among the | 


refling half a 


that we have already de- | 
| a thouſand of the other, or 
$1. 15. 1d. of our money,—Others will have any ſuch 
diſtinction of great and little ſeferces unknown to the Ro- 
ſignified | 
ah half: and when uſed plurally, | 


Sake 


SET TER, among farmers.— To ſetter, is to cut the 4 
of an ox or cow, and into the wound to put the "ws. 
| helleboraſter 3 whereby: an ifſue is made, for ill kung, * 
vent themſelves. e ours to 
SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdrawing of a ſtar 
net; or its ſinking below the horizon. or pk. 


Aſtronomets and poets make three different kinds of ſett 
the ſtars : cofmical, acronychal, and beltacal.--The gg Ay of 
the ſtar ſets with the ſun. The ſecond, when it ſer bem 
The third, when it is immergey, 
To find the times of and 


time the ſun riſes; 
hid, in the ſun's rays. 


ſeven degrees, and fix intervals, four whereof are tones, 1d 
| the teſt greater ſemitones, as from dz to ut; and rod: 
| tically of ten ſemitones, ſix whereof ate greater, and jour 
' leſs: it takes Its form from the ratio quadripartiens quintar, 
to 8. | | 

| e Nic, called by the Itallans, i ditono con or 
ſettimo maggidre, is r 1 diatonically, like the former 
of ſeven. degrees, and fix intervals, fix whereof are full 
+ tones, anda fingle one a greater ſemitone ; ſo that only one 
| greater ſemitone is wanting of the octavt: as from ut to /; 
And chtomatically of eleven femitones; fix whereaf we 
Wu and five leſſer. It takes its origin from the ratio of 
Fe wÞ. | 


fourth, is the redundant ſeventh, compoſed of five tones, 
a greater ſemitone, and a leſſer, as from flat to la fu: 

ſo that it only wants a comma of an octave; that is, f 
much as it wants to render its ſecond ſemitone 2 greate, 
- Hence many confound it with the octave irfelf ; maintin- 
7 ing, with good reaſon, that only the three firſt ſeventh; an 
| any u . 5 6. 1 12 TT at +> 


SEVENTH pair of nervts. See the article NR VE. 
SEVERAL tail, in law, is that whereby land ter, nd 
entailed; ſeveral to wo; 6. gr. to two men and their wits, 
and the hei of their bodies begotten. ERIN 


after- 


called 


SewERs, in bulldibg, are ſhores, condu 
5 for fange uy filth of an houſe.” * 600 
0 Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, that art imitate nature in * 
1 conveyarices, and. feparate them from ſight hr? 
the moſt remote, 


7 
4271 


Sexv 
tnale from 
© "The number of þ 
well balanced ; 
every woman her bu 
Hermaphodites have 


_— 


PER. 


- 


A * 
. * * 


*. 2 0 4 \ 4 * N 0 b 
2 NAR V, SEXAGENARtvs, ſomething relating to the 
—— ſixty : more particuularly, a perſon arrived at the 


ears. 

rs diſpenſe with ſeragenariant for not faſting : the 

Papian law prohibits. ſexagenari: from marriage; becauſe 
that age the blood and humours are frozen. 

of oenary Arithmetic. See SEXAGESIMAL, | 

— Tables, are tables of proportional parts, ſhew- 

2 the product of two ſexagenaries that are to be multiplied; 
yotient of two to be divided. | 

GESIMA, the ſecond. Sunday before Lent, or the next 

0 Shrove-Sunday.—So called, as being about the fixticth day 


Eafter. F . 
ane is that which follows Septuageſima, and precedes 
Qui = 7755 
ks 8 | 
' computation, proceeding by ſixties, . 
duch is that uſed, in the diviſion of a degree into mi- 
nutes; of the minute, into 60 ſeconds ; of the ſecond, into 
irds, c. J wa * 
AGs NL or SEXAGESIMAL Fra#tions, are fractions, 
whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, 
z prime, or the firſt minute zv, a ſecond = 3755 ; a 
pur 220M 
1 there were no other than ſexageſimalt uſed in aſtro- 
nomical operations, and they are ſtill retained in many caſes; 


| 


nomical calculations. 


In theſe fractions, which ſome alſo call a/tronomical LN 
0 the denominator, being always 60, or a multiple t ereof, is 
* uſually omitted, and the numerator only written down : thus 
ol BP, 59, 32 „ 59s 16”, is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 mi- 
N nutes, 32 ſeconds of a degree, or both parts of a minute, 50 
| thirds, 16 fourths, Cc. ere 
* EXT INS, SEXTANT, a ſixth part of certain things. - 
d The Romans divided their as, which was a pound of braſs, 
into 12 ounces : the ounce was called uncia, from unum; and 
* two ounces ſextans, as being the Hirth part of the pound. | 
** Fee the article As. TON | 
* QtxTaxs was ſo a meaſure, which contained two ounces | 
* of liquor, or two cyathi— Hence, Sextantes, Califle, duos | 
- undi Falerni. . 1 | 
hr EXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the fixth part of a cir-| 


60 degrees. 


de; or an arch comprehendin 
j ed for an aftronomical inſtru- 


xTANT is more particularly 


comprehends 60 degrees. 


of the quadrant, - _ 
In the obſervatories of Greenwich 
and fine ſextants. 
ARIUS, an antient Roman 
or two heminæ. | See CorxI A. TY 
E, SexT1L1s, the poſition or aſpect of two planets, 
when at 60 degrees diſtance; or at the diſtance of two 
from one another. It is marked thus (&). See ASPECT. 
EXTON, a cþurch- officer, thus called by corruption of the 
Latin ſacriſte, or Saxon ſeger/tane, which denotes the fame. 
His office is to take care of the veſſels, veſtments, c. be- 
longing to the church; and to attend the miniſter, church- 
wardens, &c, at church. He is uſually choſen by the parſon 


The office of ſerton in the 5 chapel 
order of the Earl of . He is 


and Pekin, there are very 


| 
nerally a hi- 


rom, 7 him on whom he air | I 
title of prefect of the pope's ſacriſty, and has the keepin 
the veſſels 4244 2 der, 2 relics, c. a as 
| the pope ſays maſs, the ſexten always taſtes the bread 
and vine firſt, " If it be in private he ſays maſs, his holi- 
neſs, of two wafers, gives him one to eat; and, if in pub- 
le, the cardinal, who 


wafers, gives him tuo to. eat. When the 


ire, Nr v deſperately ſick, he adminiſters to him the ſacrament * ex- 
dene unction, c. and enters the conclave, in quality of 

eu rſt conclaviſt. R 5 Ve ob 
VELE, SESTUPLO, in muſic, denotes a mixed fort | 

in the > ple tune, which is beaten in double time. See T'x1-| 


ſth tine, meſure d ſex temps ; though i y: accord 
| 7 C7 mPproper * Accord- 
a . Bred, 8 9 8 be denominated triple 
Authors u ally make mention of three ſpecies hereof; to 
4 M. Bro rd adds two more; vis. ROY 
"PLE of the ſemibreve, by the French called triple of 6 


— 


1 


h decimal arithmetic begins to grow in uſe now in aſtro- 


, . expteſly forbidden, by the law of Moſes, to dicguiſe the | SEXTUPLE of the minim, called: 


AL, or SEXAGENARY Arithmetic, a method of | 


þ 


nent, made ke à quadrant ; excepting that its limb only 
The uſe and application of the ſzxtaxt is the ſame with that 


meaſure, containing two co- | 


is appropriated to the |. 
ſhop, though ſometimes the pope only gives a biſhoprick, in 


the in quality of deacon, |. | 
xa flea? auger, pe | that, if it be cut in 


This, the Italians call ſeſtuple ; the French ſometimes call it | 


|. 


SHA 


5 the French triple of 6 for 2; 

as being denoted by g, which „that ſix minims are here 

required to a meaſure, inſtead of 2. | 

SEXTUPLE of the crochet, called by the French triple of 6 for 
4, becauſe denoted by C g or ę, which ſhew, that there muſt 
be 6 crochets to a meaſure, in lieu of 4. 

SEXTUPLE 4 the chroma, by the French called triple of 6 for 8, 
as being denoted by F; which ſhew, that 6 quavers here make 
the meaſure or ſemibreve, inſtead of 8. | 

SEXTUPLE of the ſemichroma, or triple of 6 for 16; ſo called be- 
cauſe denoted by , which ſhews, that 6 quavers are here 
required to a meaſure, inftead of 16. 

SEX TUS, SixTH, in the canon- law, denotes a collęction of 

decretals, made by pope Boniface VIII. uſually thus called 

from the title, which is liber ſartus; as if it were a fixth book 

WWW collected by Gregory 

The ſertus is a collection of conſtitutions, publiſhed 
after the collections of Gregory iz containing thoſe of the 

ſame Gregory, Innocent IV. Alexander IV. Urban IV. 

Clement IV. Gregory X. Nicolas III. and Boniface VIII. 

by whoſe order the compilation was made. Ihe perſons ' 
employed in making of it were Will. de Mandegot, arch- 

"biſhop of Ambrun; and Berenger, biſhop of Bezitrs; and 

Richard, of Sienna. See CAanon-law. 

SGRAFFIT, SGRAFFIATA, in painting, denotes ſcratch- 
work; a method of painting in black and white only, not in 
freſco z yet ſuch as will bear the weather. ; 
Sgraffit performs both the deſign and the painting, all in one: 
It is chiefly uſed to embelliſh the fronts of palaces, and 
other magnificent buildings. 

SHACK), in antient cuſtoms, à libe 


% 


, of winter- 3 
In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the ma- 
nor has ſhack, i. e. a liberty of feeding his ſheep at pleaſure 
in his tenants lands, during the ſix winter months. 

In Norfolk, ſack alſo extends to the common for hogs, in 
all mens grounds, from the end of harveſt, till ſeed-time.— 
Whence, to go a-ſhack,. is to feed at large. 
SHADOW, Snape, a plane were the light is weakened by 
the interpoſition of ſome opake body before the luminary. 
The ſhadow of yew, cypreſs, and walnut- tree, are ſuppoſed 
dangerous to men: the ſhadaww of aſh is ſaid to be deadly to 
ſerpents; for which reaſon, they ſay, ſerpents:are never found 
under its ſhade but this is idle. 1505 | 
The doctrine of ſhadows makes a conſiderable article in optics 
and gebgraphy; and is the general foundation of dialing. 
SHADOW, in optics, is a privation of light, by the interpoſition 
of an opake 7 f al = 05 
As nothing is ſeen but by light, a mere fbadow is inviſible: 
when, therefore, we ſay, we fee a ſhadow, we mean partly, 
; that we ſee bodies placed in the ada, and illuminated by 
ght, reſſected from collateral bodies; and partly, that we 
ſiee the confines of the ligunt. ” is2 ohins 25 6 
It the opake body, that projects the hadow,, be perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, and the place. it is projected on, be hori- 
zontal ; the ſhadow is called a right adm. Such are the ſha- 
dows of men, trees, buildings, mountains, SC. 

If the opake body be placed parallel to the horizon, the Sa- 
dow is called a verſed ſhadotu; as the arms of a man ſtretched 


| l prejection of SHapows from opate bodies.— 10, Every 
5 
ys 


— 
* 


body projects a ſhadow in the fame direction with its 
rays; that is, towards the part oppoſite to the light. Hence, 

as either the luminary or the body changes place, the ſhader 
likewiſe changes its place. a e 
20 Every opake body projects as many ſhadows, as there are 
luminaries to enligbten it. n 
F, As the light of the luminary is more intenſe, the ado 

is the deeper. Hence, the intenſity of the Hadow. is meaſured 
by the degrees of light that ſpace is deprived ff... 
4*, If a luminous ſphere be equal to an opake one it illu 
mines, the ſhadow this latter projects, will be & cylinder 
and, of conſequence, will be propagated ſtill equal to itſelt, 
to whatever diſtance the luminary is capable of acting: ſo 

any place, the plane of the ſection will be 
a circle equal to a great circle of the opake ſphere. ee 

s S's If the luminous ſphere be er than the opake one, 
the ſhadow will be conical. If therefore, the ſbaduu be cut 
by a plane parallel to the baſe,” the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle; and that ſo much the less, as it is at à greater 
diſtance from the baſe. ir To 5341 Tor arid 
60, If the luminous ſphere be leſs than the opake 
Fhadow will be a truncated cone: confequen 
wider and wider: and therefore, if cut by a 
the ſection, that plane will be a 


ke one, the 
it grows {iti 
ne parallel to 


7% Te find the length of the n, or the . eben 
cone, projected by a leſs opake ſphere, illumined by a We: 
the 22 the two, as CG, and IM (Tabs Gp- 
tics, fig. 12.), and the diſtances between their centres GM, 


=. 


” = 


| . % being denoted by thoſe two numbers ; or becauſe 
cee his ue required fix ſemibreves to a meaſure, in lieu of one, 
eres ans, and three falling. © 


141. CHams, 
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cirele ſo euch the gagaters/” © | 
as it is farther from the baſe. eee 
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- - Hence, as the ratio of the diſtance of the opake 
GM, to the length of the Gadow MH, | 


* - titude above 
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8 N 
Draw FM parallel to CH; then will IM=CF 3 and-there- 
re 
IM. Conſequently, as FG, the difference of the ſemidia- 
meters, is to GM, the diſtance of the centres; fo is CF, the 


ſemidiameter of the e ſphere, to MH, the diſtance of 
the vertex of the F 0 


If, then; the ratio of PM to MH be ver ; o] 


MH- and PH do not differ very notably, MH may be 
taken for the axis of the cone: otherwiſe the part 


PM muft be ſubtracted from it; which to find, ſeek the arch | 


LK ; for this, ſubtracted from a quadrant, leaves the arch 
IQ; which is the meaſure of the angle IMP. Since then, 
in the triangle MIP, which is ar at P, befides the 


IMQ, we have the fide IM; the fide MP is eaſily 


found by plain trigonometry. | | 
n of the earth be MI== 1 the fem 
diameter of "the ſun, according to Ricciolus, will — ; 
and therefore GF=32 ; and of conſequence MH=228; : 
fince then, MP is found by calculation to bear a very ſmall 
ratio to MH; PH may be taken to be 2884 ſemidiameters 
of the earth.  * r 
body, from 


the luminous body 
is conſtant; if the diſtance be diminiſhed, the length of the 
ſhadrw muſt be diminiſhed like wiſe. Conſequently, the /ha- 
d continually decreaſes as the opake body approaches the 


8 To find the of the ſhadow projected by · an opake 
body, TS (Ir. 13.) 3 the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. of 
the ſun above the horizon, parte Aa eSVT, GENE | 
the being given.— Since, in triangle | 
ws 1 at T, we have given the angle V, and 


che fide 785 the length of the Aude, T'V is had by uigono- 


Thus, ſuppoſe che altitude of che ſun 37* 45, and the alti- 
tude of z tower 187 feet; TV will be found 241 + feet. 


9%, The length, of the . TV. and the height of the | 
„ Y 'S, being given ; to find the altitude of the ſun | 


- 


Since, in the triangle STV, rectangular at T, 25 
ſides TV and TS are given; the angle V is- found thus: as 
— — 2 „is to. the altitude of the opake 
- body ſo is the whole fine to the of the ſun's al- 

ex 222 Thus, if TS. 

45 TVS will be found 3% l. 
10, I the tony in ah e. gr. the ſun above the 

horizon TVS, be 452, thelength of the Sadow IV js equal” 

D [des hs | 
11, The __ TZ and TV, af the ſame 

opake body 188, in different altitudes of the luminary, are 

as the | 


| of thoſe altitudes. 105 Lens 7:01 
Hence, as the cotangent of a greater 


ng] is- leſs than- that 
of a leſs ; as the luminary riſes higher, the ſhadoto de- 


in winter than in ſummer. Nenn; 
125 To meaſure the altitude of any object, e. gr. a tower AB 


- 


At the extremity of the fade of the tower C, fix a flick, 
a 


and meaſure the len the ſhadow AC; fix another ſtick 
in the ground of n 


of the ſhadow thereof EF. Then as EF is to AC, fo 


is DE to AB. If therefore, AC be 45 yards, and ED 5 


— 


̃ AB will be 3a J yards. 
ys 1 2 


: ſhadow is increaſed; and, as either of them recedes, it is di- 
miniſhed. Hence, from the different lengths of ſhadH,1ͤ of 
the ſame bodies at the ſame height of the Sun, Moon, 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. we may gather their different diſtances, 
de rn EG enough for aſtronomi- 


30 feet, and TV | 


. 2 
creaſes: w it is, that the meridian ſhadeus are longer | 


SHAGR 


| Tbere is alſo a ſort of ſbagreen made of the ſkin of f 4% 
tina, in Engliſh, the monk or angel-fiſh. V. nu 


HA 
* © "_ 


| , meaſure altitudes, both acceflible and ina 

too wks the body does not project any Prat yan that 
ſhadows we uſe, when the hhadow does not — e 
tude; and the verſed ſhadows, when the ſhadny ; the alt. 
than the altitude. On this footing is made an 
called the quadrat, or line of ſhadows ; by means 


Era 


* 9 . : ' \ hereof 
ratio's of the right and verſed ſhadow of an ,*aereof the ith 
altitude, are determined. This inſtrument; 2 357 ay = 


on the face of the quadrant, Its deſcription added 
2M the article QUADRAT. | : h anf uſe, ſee 
LADOW,, in geography.— The inhabitants of + 
vided, Lich reſpect 5 their Hadotos, into 1 v oy 
beteraſcii, and periſcii. "The, firſt are ſuch as, 4 1 l, 
ſeaſon of the year, have no ſhadews at all, while the f. Cn 
the meridian. The ſecond are ſuch, whoſe meridiay 
at one ſeaſon of the year, looks to the north, and, at Hach, 
to the ſouth. The third are ſuch, whoſe ſhadows 22 
tend either to the north or ſouth. The laſt are thoſe, we 
ſhadews, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſlively turn to 10 
points. N $7. 
SHADoW,. in painting, denotes an imitation of 2 
effected by eo" heightening and tee ws SW, 
of ſuch figures as by tbeir diſpoſition cannot receive 4 
8 from the luminary ſuppoſed to enlighten the n 4 
2 management of the ſhadows and lights makes whe 
painters call the clair-obſcure : the laws whereof fee une; 


Ferrit 


which i 


8 the article F kd, and 
HADOW, in pective. The appearance of an a particl 
. and 1 one, whoſe Ps of diverge (e. N kt, tho 

lamp, &c.) being given; to the jul appearance of the ww 


ſhadow according to the laws of perſpective — The method! 
this: From indes body, which is here Glide 

a point, let fall a perpendicular to the perſpective plane or ta- 
dle z 1 c. find the appearance of a point upon which a per. 


pendicular, drawn from the middle of the luminary, fa 
the perſpective plane; and from the ſeveral es, i = * 
points of the body, let fall perpendiculars to the plane. Tbet n 
ints, wheredn the perpendiculars fall, connect by right 2 
lines, with the point upon which the perpendicular et fal * 
from che luminary falls; and continue the lines to the ſide 3 
oppoſite to the luminary. Laſtly, through the raiſed points, 
| draw lines through the centre of the lutninary, interſedting o; 
5 a gag the points of interſection are the terms or bounds ＋ 
Gr. Suppoſe it required to. project the appearance of de ze 
| 4. of a priſm, ABCFED Ga e E. S. Nez) 7. b 
ſcenographically delineated; ſince AD, BE, and CF , are per- thy beg 
|  pengicularto the plane, and LM is likewiſe perpendicular tothe 3 
(for the luminary is given, if its altitude LM be given), te wooden 
| draw the right lines GM. and HM, through the points D and weled off 
E. Through the, raiſed points A and B, draw the tight lines Wia 
1 L and HE, interſeBingthe farmer in G aod f. nce the en onen 
85 of the right line AD terminates in G; and the fv pled | 
«nw. of the right line, BE in H; and the /hadews of al be © 
; other lines, conceived in the given priſm, are comprehended Then they 
within theſe, terms; GDEH will be the appearance of the line opera 
ſhadow projected by the prim. frown inte 
Geneſis * curves by SHADOWS, See the article Cuxvx. ewed am 
SHAFT, in building: the /haft of @ column is the body thered, a thes © 
thus called from its ſtraitneſs: but by architects more fr  themſelve 
quently the fu/t.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 26. 28. 30. 3 I this mea 
SHAFT is alſo uſed for the Hire of a ſteeple. —Aad fo we then wr, 
the ſhank or tunnel of a chimney. ; the mill, wit 
SHAFT of a mine is the hollow entrance or paſſage into a mine, vil 1 


ſunk or dug to come at the ore. 
In the tin-mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom, the 
leave a little, long, ſquare place, which is called a Suni 
Supplement, article Mins. 
„ or CHAGREEN, a kind of grained Jeathe, 
chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, Ge. It ic ren du 
and ſolid, and covered over with little roundiſh grains, . 
N It 1 brought 9 Tunis, Tripd 
2 a i 7 an ome of and. | . | 
There is a diſpute ae authors, what the animal is when 
the /bagreen is prepared? Rauwolf aſſures us, it is the one. 
which, according to him and Bellonius, is a kind of = 
AL Ray Synopſ. An. Quad. p. 63. See Supplement, ant 
NAGER. bs 
It is added, that it is only the hard part of the ſkin 
ſor this purpoſe. Borel ſays, it is the ſkin of a ſea-calf; hink 
of a kind of fiſh called by the Turks Herrin, whot Wh, 
covered with grains; and thoſe ſo hard, that they vil 


and poliſh 


Ichth, p. 80. | "TBE e 
Manner of preparing SHAGREEN,— The ſkin, being ju 4 
off, is: ſtretched out, covered over with m 2 | 
the ſeed bruiſed on it ; and thus it is expoſed to the | 
ſome days; and then tanned, 5 

The beſt is that brought from Conſtantincple, o %% 
iſh colour; the white is the worſt. It er ray ide dd 
yet, when ſteeped in water, it becomes very ſoft 2 | 


cal 
148, ö ight of the opake body, as 
159, The inaty being the ſame in both 
caſes, the opake { 15.) be-to the verſed 
—— AD EB, to its opake. body DB. 
Hence, 1, is to its verſed hadotu, as the 
coline of the alti inary to its ſine; uently, 
the verſed ſhadow is to its opake body AC, as the 
of the altitude luminary to its cofine.—2®, If DB 
_ then will mean proportional between EB and 
* that is, the opake is a mean propor- 
n ſhadow and verſed ſhadow, the 
ume altitude of the luminary;—-3®, When the angle C is 450, 
the fine and chſine are equal; and therefore, the verſed ſba- 
dw is equal to the length of the opake body. _ 
e ee ie nt 0p phe ſages. opaiy dogy, 
under the altitude of the luminary, in a duplicate ratio 
© of the coſine to the fine of the altitude of the lyminary.” 
| Right and verſed /hadorws are of conſiderable. uſe in mea- | 
ſuring; as by their means we can commodiouſly enough 


| X 


whence it is of great uſe among caſe-maker 


SHA 


in given it, red, green, yellow, or black. It 
of lo counterfcted by morocco, formed like ſhagreen ; 
ut thi laſt is diſtinguiſhed by its peeling off, 
ir r Sroor, is a ſmall light veſſel 
HALLOOP, or SLOOP, is a im ſel, 
e _ mait-moit, and fore-maſt, and lug- ſails, 
b, and let down, on ocean. 
Bale are commonly good ſailors; and are therefore often 
1; tenders upon men of war. 
lab, in war. See the article CHAMADE. 
V. or CHAMMY, CHAMOIs, a kind of leather, 
2 ed in oil, or tanned; much eſteemed for its ſoft- 
gh, planchs © the ſkin of the chammois, or ſhavis, a 
bY — ad goat, called prog iſard, inhabit 
icaprd, Or WI , ” 
ec — of Dauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
mp ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the leather, it has the 
of bearing ſoap without damage ; which renders it 
many accounts. 
a 2 Now wear the ſkin raw, without any prepa- 
Shammy leather is uſed for the purifying of mercury; 
vhich is done by paſſing it through the pores of this ſkin, 
which are very Got. | | 


The tue chamois leather is counterfeited with common goat, 
kid, and even with ſheep-ſkins ; the ö 
profeſſion, called by the French chamoiſure. The 


* 


ration. 


TE SE 


och, 1 though the leaſt eſteemet, is yet ſo popular, and ſuch 
le, alt quantities of it are prepared, eſpecially about Orleans, 
the Markilles, and Tholouſe, that it may not be amiſs to give 
od is the method of preparation. 11 3 

0 a wer of SHAMOISING, or of preparing ſheep, goat, or kid- 
It foe fins in oil in imitation of SHAMMY.—The ſkins, being 


whed, drained, and ſmeared over with quick-lime on the 
407 fide, are folded in two lengthwiſe, the wool out- 


raiſed wards, and laid on heaps, and fo left to ferment eight days; 
| hel r if they had been left to dry after flaying, then 15 days, 

net Then they are waſbed out, drained, and half- dried; laid on 
t fall 2 wooden leg, or horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round 


kf for that purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime 


e its force. 

After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to drain 24 

nore ; they are then put in another ſtronger pit. This done, 
are taken out, dyained, and put in again, by turns; 

wich begins to diſpoſe them to take oil: and this practice 


winter; at the end whereof they are waſhed out, laid on 


pen) tte wooden leg, and the ſurface of the ſkin on the wool - ſide 
br — peeled off, to render them the ſofter ; then made into parcels, 


ken over one another, on the wooden leg, and the knife 


ous, and render the ſkin ſmooth. 

Then they are ſtretched, as before, in the river, and the 
kme operation is erpeated on the wool-ſide; they are then 
frown into a tub of water, with bran in it, which is 
ewed among the ſkins till the greateſt part ſtick to them; 
ad then ſeparated into diftinct 
themſelves above the water. 


we then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and, ſent to 
de mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to ſcour them: 
ite beſt oil is that of ſock-fiſh. | 
de they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river, for 12 
dours, then laid in the mill-trough, and fulled without oil 


ul they be well ſoftened ; then oiled with the hand, one 4 
me, and thus formed into parcels of four ſkins each; whic 


wy ze milled and dried on cords a-ſecond time; then a third ; 
145 at I oiled again, and dried. | | 
'Tripd procels is repeated as often as neceſſity requires; when 
n if there be any moiſture remaining, they are dried in 
s whence — and made up into parcels wrapped up in wool : af- 
ane time they are opened to the air, but wrapped 
yy 13 before, ti ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have 1 
ick is force, which it ordinarily does in 24 hours. 
* u Kus are then returned from the mill to the chamoiſer, 
in is uſed | which is done by putting them in a lixivium 
l oben Ake working and beating them in it with poles, 
ofe ſkins ung them to ſteep, till the ſye have had its effect; 
will e are wrung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, wrun 


Fin; and this is repeated till all the greaſe and oil be pur 

rub, is done, they are Balk dried, and paſſed over 

* Huch opens, ſoftens, and makes them gentle: laſtly, 
ae thoroughly 


''s 


Nats. ſæins are ſbamoi ſed in the fame manner as thoſe 


Ar * and that when brought from the mil, db 

n acular preparation, called ramalling ; the m 

ene ud difficult of all the others. 1 F ; | 
in cls, that, as ſoon as brought from the mill, 


which the firſt 


ed ſtrongly on the fleſh-ſide, to take off any thing ſuper- | 


nes of which makes | 


whereof had been uſed before, and has loſt the greateſt part 


they continue for fix weeks in ſummer, or three months in | 


ſheped a night in the river, in winter more, ſtretched ſix or | 


: 


2 


; 


; 


| 


tubs, till they ſwell, and riſe | 


H this means the remains of the lime are cleared out: they | 


; 


iron inftrument, placed perpendicular in a4 


ghly dried, and paſſed over the ſame inſtru- 
| bes of A finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them | 


cepting that the hair is taken off without the uſe | 


they are ſteeped in a fit lixivium, taken out, ſtretched on « 
round wooden leg, and the hair is ſcraped off with the 


knife; this makes them ſmooth, and, in working, to caſt a 
kind of fine knap. The difficulty is in ſcraping them 


evenly, | 

SHANKER, in medicine, la m 
and eats the fleſh; uſually oc 
order. 

SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial note, or character 
(thus formed, Vr): this, being prefixed to a note, ſhews that 
it is to be ſung or played a ſemitone, or half a note higher 
than the natural note would have been. | 
When the ſemitone takes the name of the natural note next 
above it, it is marked with a character called a flat. | 
It is indifferent, in the main, which of the two be uſed, 

though there are ſometimes particular reaſons for the one ra- 
ther than the other. | 
The uſe of flats and ſharps is by way of remedy to the defi- 
ciencies of the fixed ſcales of inſtruments, 

SHARP nails. See the article NAIL. 

SHARPING Corn, a cuſtomary preſent of corn, which, at 
every Chriſtmas, the farmers in ſome parts of England 
make to their ſmith, for ſharpening their ploughing-irons, 
harrow-tines, &c, 

SHEADING, a riding, tything, or diviſion, in the iſle of 
Man; the whole iſland being divided into ſix fheadings, in 
every one of which is a coroner, or chief conſtable, ap- 
pointed by the delivery of a rod at the annual convention. 

SHEARING. See the article SHEERING. | 

SHEATHING of 4 Ship is the caſing that part of her hull, 
which is to be under water, with ſomething to keep the 
worms from eating into her planks. „ 
It is uſually done by laying tar and hair, mixed together, all 
over the old plank, and then nailing on thin new boards. 
But this hinders a ſhip's failing ; and therefore, of late, 
ſome have been ſheathed with milled lead, which is much 
ſmoother, and conſequently better for ſailing ; and alſo more 
cheap and durable than the other way. It was firſt in- 
vented by Sir Philip Howard, and major Watſon. 

.SHEER-hoeks, or SHEAR-hooks, are — iron hooks, uſed 
when a ſhip deſigns to board another. 

SHEER-ſbanks, or SHEAR-/ſhanks, a kind of knots, by which 
they tie up and ſhorten a runner, when it is too long. 
SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen manufaQtures, 
the clothworker or fheerman's craft, or office; or the cutting 
off with large ſheers the too long and ſuperfluous knap, or 
ſhag, found on the ſurface of woollen ſtuff, fuſtians, cot- 
tons, &c. in order to make them mote ſmooth and even.— 
Stuffs are ſhorn more or fewer times, according to their qua- 

lity and fineneſs. NA. 46 45! 2 
Some uſe the phraſe ſheering of hats, for the paſſing of hats 
made of wool over the flame of a clear fire made of ſtraw, 
or ſpray, to take off the long hairs : others call this flaming, 
and others findging. Other hats, as caſtors, ſemicaſtors, &c. 
are born, by rubbing them over with pumice-ſtone. SeeHAar. 

HEERING, or SHEARING, is alſo a ſea- term for the motion 

of a ſhip when ſhe goes in and out, and not right forward; 

either by reaſon that ſhe is not ſteered ſteadily, or on ac- 
count of the ſwift running of the tide; &c. in which caſe 
ſhe is ſaid to beer, or go ſbeermg. 75 | 
When ſhe lies. at anchor, near port, Ic. by reaſon of the 

- ſwift running of a tide-gate, &c, ſhe. is often ſaid to be in 
danger of ſheering home ber anchor, or ſheering aſhore. 

SHEETING-nails. See the article Nai. 

SHEK EL, SHeKLE, SHECKLE, SICLUs, an antient Hebrew 

coin, equal to four Attic drachms, to four Roman denarii, * 
or to 2 5. 3 d. 4 ſterling. - . 3 
In the Bible, the Fele is ſometimes alſo rendered ſolids, 
and ſometimes ater. | | be” 
The Jewiſh doctors are in great doubt about the weight of 
the /bekel; and it is only by conjecture, and by the weight of 
the modern ſhelel, that the antient one is judged equal to four 
Attic drachmas..- .' | 
Father Soucit has deſcribed ſeveral of theſe fekels in his 
diflertation on the Hebrew medals. By the way he obſerves, 
that the third and fourth parts of aſbefel, deſcribed by Wa- 
ſerus, de Ant. Num. Heb. are counterfeits of that author. 
The Hebrew fbe4el, acgotding to F. Merſenne, weighs 268 
grains, and is compoſed of 20 oboli, each obolus weighing 
16 grains of wheat. This, be 3 the juſt weight, as 
he found by weighing one in the French king's cabinet. He 
adds, that ſuch. as come ſhort of this weight have been filed 
or clipped. Biſhop Cumberland tells us, hg has weighed ſe- 
veral, and always found them near the weight of a Roman 
ſemuncia, or. half-ounce.. *. . , * — 
Some are of opinion, that the Hebrews had two kinds of: 
Hetelt: the common, or profune ſhekel, called didrachma ; and 
the ſhekel of the ſanctuary; which laſt. they will have to be 
double the former. By this expedient 1 we may 
clear of ſome difficulties occurring in Scripture, where 
things are mentioned as of incredible weight; - particular] 
that e where it is ſaid, that every time Abſalom Cut. off 


alignant ulcer, which gnaws 
celloned by forme venentl Ui 


* 


5 


his hair, the weight whereof uſed to incommode him, he 
cut off the weight of 200 betels., | 1 
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Fal- country; by which they mean, an imaginary ſurface of 


- 


S208 nene 


- 


But Villalpandus will not hear of ſuch a diſtinction; nor 2 cancha cinerictu, whoſe ſpots exteed . 
ates Combertznd, M. Morin, &c. take the —— . - leopard.—The hart bern, cornu cervinum ww og 
to have any ion. The profane Hotel, or Peel of] ſtains on 2 white ground. —The purſe, crumeng, 
four drachmas, they agree, was the ſame with the ſacred | from its . it is embroidered with three or 
- fhehel; and it was only called by this laſt name, in regard the | The ſan-dial, ſolarium manuarium.— The 
- ftandard thereof was kept. in the ſanctuary, by the priefts. | eruta, both denominated from their forms,... 
See SANCTUARY. | Ef] Ln — mold 22 the 8 2 wh 
. intained ſeveral, that the Jews 0 A Aldrovand, , umna, e 
: “, fr pot of the ſame _ with the ſilver one; | that the antients have ſaid on the ſubject of e 
and valued at 1.4165. 64 ſterling g Dr. Liſter publiſhed a natural hiſtory of fall, in f % 
The Hotel ie bappoled-40/ hee hun beſt fur tn rhe Gon of cuts, repreſenting the various Kinds of fell, —Unge b 
on the ine of 100 to the Attic mina, weighing 160 grains firſt - claſs. he the terreſtrial, or land Hell: ; hs 
of wheat, cutrent for 10 geratis, or oboli ; but that at- ſecond, the freſh-water /hells, both thoſe called rays; * 
terwards they were ſtruck of double that weight. - the biualvia in the third he diſpoſes all the fea Bulls 
Some will have the hebel to be the oldeſt piece of money in | bivaluia and multivalvia : and in the fourth, he divides l. 
che world, as being in uſe in Abraham's time; but this was | ſeveral clafſes thoſe ſea. belli called twrbinata, e Sup 
not coined, or ſtamped, not had any other value beſides its | ment, article SHELL. _ gk | | 
ae worth; + | HELLs" are frequently found under-ground, in g s 
- Xenophon mentions /bekels de current in Arabia; and Du remote from the ſea, in mines, and even on the W 
—— dy — wr gay in England. mountains : but how they ſhould come thither is 2 ting 
SHE is what the miners, eſpecially in tin-mines, call the _ naturaliſts are greatly divided about. —The mol 4 Jn 
7 iy peu is, that thoſe parts have been formerly ſa, 
Prey: # e FT ol 
loads; or mi veins, at firſt lay even and parallel ; thoug Others take to be the natural places of thei 
e — | formation; ſome of dem being found little ah el 
By ſhelf they now mean "that hard ſurface, or coat, of the } clay; others of the ſame texture with the rock whey 
' earth; which lies under the broken ſtrata, at different depths; grow; though others ſeem of as abſolute fell 
for they ſuppoſe, that, ſince the flood, the earth hath gotten | as any in the ſea.—In effect, they ſay, theſe may he 
r 2 —— many n —— which an wh 
| animals. See Supplemen produce ſhells in mines, as in re be ; 
| _ ase | of ſaline or earthy icles- for the purpoſe; * will 
a, tur: called to/ta | | ok differer n ſome ſorts of ſpats, wil 
cover and incloſe a kind of animals, hence acevus. | "= 
Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken as to the manner of Dr. Liſter judges, that the ell found in ſtone-quania 
"the formation of eln. The animal and its bell have been] never any part of an animal; and gives this real 
-— if to ariſe wholly from the egg; but M. Reau- | that quarries of different ſtone yield quite different hal 
mur has the ſuppoſition to be falſe. He has found, by | Shells; different not only from one another, but (al 
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the earth, which, at the concuſſion of the waters at the de- 
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certain | thing in nature beſides, which either ſea or land % 
of a matter which perſpires from their bodies, Tbis opinion has been ſince proved erroneous, and 
and condenſes in the air. | 5 a 


| bodies to have been really once parts of living an 


It is certai Supplement, article Foss1Ls, ExTRANRO8S. 
wich a kind | Littoral SnkIIs. See the article LIT To III 
them, and, i abi SHELL-pold. . See the article Gorp.'' = = oo 
external figure. "Snails have nothing peculiar in this reſpect, | SuzLL-filver. See the article SILVER, . 
unless that the atmolphere of their peripiration condenſes and | Tortoiſe-SHELL. See the article TorTOINE. / 8 
- hardens about them, | FISH, a collective name for all fiſhes naturilly 
the body is the mould, that in hell. e | = 

- mals 'evaporated and loſt in the air. This difference ariſes | SHELTERS Horizontal. See the article Hoxrzonrall 
from the diffi SHERIFF , or SnirE-REVE, an officer in each Wl 

- ſnails being viſcous and ſto 


ent ſubſtance perſpired ; that coming from 
if . — & no fuppaſition, dut | . - Ecigland;- whote- bufines is te (or the" elabiitil 


; 2 matter of fact, which M. has well proved by ex- | king's particularly of all writs iretted whey 
periments. - * 42, 30 |  4-the ki 5 courts} *6 impanel Jury; WR 

On this pri though the h ſerve the animal as an uni- nals to tryal; take care of the diſpatch of A 
verſal bone, it does not grow like a bone, nor like any revenues, impaſa ſnch 
E by anions z/-thut fn, A ty, for which Wal 

| Kid one over angtherz--as d commonly ſuppoſed the man- 

But, to confider the thing more particularly, it is to be re- 
- membred, that tlie. ſrnail's bead is always at the aperture of | 
the hell, and its tail in the tip, or of the hell; and 
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In Lain he is called vice Comes. | 3 — 
| a | The Arif ss as. it were, the og! i the pa 
| county, and the preſerver of the peace thera 
there muſt be firſt formed 24 only laſts one year. = | l 
in body , 
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| 
| | 


_ 
ff. 
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cove oned to the bigneſs of He was antiently choſen hy the people in the coun 
c 9 ame as knights now are for parliament; but he 1 nn 
, AT IEA A by the king: in order to which the itinerab 
at moſt, | 233 fix perſons for each c,, 8 
But the. | chancellor, treafurer, privy-council, "S688 
| evident," the exchequer-chamber, make choice | of Wal 
but as it 
ſpiral 6 


Mere unica of a r number the king chooſes 006 the 
is a ſecond and a chird; and Kill |. % Leden: 2 Ban N 9 
land, have nune. Wc > 
Tyne Heri, beſides his miniſterial office, of nll 
ceſſes and precepts of the courts, and may 

the fame, has a judicial office, by he hon 
. 1. - | Kinds of courts; the one called the [Sour 
article in] divers places of the county, to inquire of an 
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r — f common-law not prohibited by any ſtatute 

that In tiara pontificia, which | the county-court ; hatin be det and deter 

- takes its nan is variegated with | *. c,ufes of the county, under forty digg 

red on a wh An pluma, whoſe white- And TURN, r 

©: nels, with its admirable effect.— 72 SHERIFFs. See the article Apr 

Tbe Hebraica, has VAGE. See the artide SCAvAGE. 

= Gn _— 1 7 75 See the article SIN gI A... 
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575 buckler, borne on the arm, to ſend off lat | 
, textile ar- | cod 


former of the jhic/d is repreſented by 


: | of arms. , | * 
fenteum, which ö | gold in beauty. SHIELD, in heraldry, denotes the eſcuteheom * 
5 5 rd, pordus, which all herria — The , Il. I the bewings of an armory are placed, © 
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4 n G#, an Engliſh ſilver coin, 
goth part of 2 pound. 
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Aeli, Skinner, 
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Flemiſh, and Germans, have likewiſe their Hil- 


bays _— ſcbelin, ſchilling, Ferry &c. 


The Game weight or fineneſs with the Engliſh filling, are -rate 3 to ſhew its conſtruction, the dif, oſition of its in- 
ot current on ſame foot,——The Engliſh filling is worth ſide, Fc. — The other, the ſame ſbip intire, with the ſails, rig- 
23 French ſols; thoſe of Holland and Germany about] ging, Cc. | | 

dl and an h If ; thoſe of Flanders about nine. The] For the moſt convenient form of Sys, or that wherein they 
Dutch billing are ſo called /ols de gros, becauſe equal to 124 ſhall meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from the water; ſee VES 

The Danes have copper ſbillings, worth about 4 of a| SEL, and ResisTAncs. |; 1 

ng. . I Sul. { BuLs. | 
BING —or-SHIDES, in building, ſmall pieces of wood, Burden of a SHIP, Bux DEN. 

- boards, ſawed to a certain ſcantling, or] Captain of a Shir. CAPTAIN. ; 
Be uſually cleft to about an inch thick at one end, and made Clerk of a Suit. ]CLtrK. y 

lie four or five inches broad, and eight or nine inches Corporal of a Sir. CorPoRAL,", 

has - are uſed in covering, eſpecially for churches and | Company of a Suir. ComPaxy. * | 

inſtead of tiles, or Nlates. | Grounding a Sur. GROUN DING. 

i dear; yet where tiles, &c. are very ſcarce, | Maſter of a Shir. | IMAsTER. 
cover is required, it is preferable to thatch. If Rigging of a Sutr. See the articles R1GGING, 

pale good oak, and cleft, not ſawed, and well ſeaſoned, | Run of SHIP, Run. 

bs make a ſure, light, and durable, covering. Sheathing of a Shir. SHEATHING: + 
building is firſt to be covered all over. with boards, and the Squadron of SHIPS, SQUADRON, 

den nailed thereon. : Stay a Bir. STAY, 

uz, in medicine, a kind of herpes ; called alſo the mili-| Steward of a SHIP. STEWARD, 

| herpes. | *: | _— | Fs HIP, Wake. ; 
— 2 innumerable little puſtules ing out in vari- of a SHIP. WASHING, 

de body; viz. the neck, breaſt, loins, thighs, | Fay of Sr. | Wav. 

eee affected is ſomewhat inflamed, and the pa- Flag um. FAG. 

Rs alittle feveriſh, White puſtules finally ariſe and ſup-| Mine Suirs. Bos che As Mins. 
ſucceeded by little round ſcabs reſembling mil-| Regifter Shirs. | JRroisTes., 
D | Tranſport Sar. + 43 TRANSPORT. 
Wh be attacked with diſcutients; and the hi puſtules| SHIP-MONEY, an impoſition which was ant ent ly charged 


whe cut off with ſciſſars, and a cerate of oil and wax is 


e. 
aan obſerves, that the Singles come near the nature of 
r and are, therefore, to be cured with mercurial cathar- 


* 
, 
1 
* 
. 


m_— the ſea ; excepting -which go with oars and 
es Tas. Ship. 1. and 2 | 

Aubin defines a 2, a timber building, conſiſting of 
res and pi nailed and pinned with iron 


ech form, as to be fit to float, and to be con- 
ad and fails, from ſea to ſea. 8 
a of ip, is very antient, and, at the ſame time, 
ea. Mythologiſts attribute it to Dædalus; and 
of Crete, were nothing but ſails, which he firſt 


= Minos. Others give the honour to Janus, on the cre- 
ne antient Greek and Latin coins, on one fide where- 
eee bis double face, and on the reverſe a ſbip. 
2 and thoſe who go on the ſureſt grounds, look 
ders the firſt fbip-builder: © w 


4s 


eule into three claſſes : fips of war, mer- 
n intermediate kind, half war, half mer- 


1 G 
nens war. p — A k 9 N. 
WE wir are again divided into ſeveral orders, called 


1 


Ir bear; eac e 
Weig — eſt in nate is made gauging / , 
be proper place of loading. 4 | e 
ccbrated pr of antiquity are, that of Ptolem 
= which was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 
400 rowers, 400 ſailors, and 3000 ſoldiers. 
os dme prince made to ſail on the Nile, we are 
RS half ſtadium long.— Yet theſe were ing in 
— with Hiero's h, built under the direction of Ar- 
—= on the ſtructure whereof, Moſchion, as we are 


— an 22 fifty gallies. It had all the 
. It was paſſed | 


448 incom with an iron rampart, and 
were, with : 


walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with m- 
* 


; 


equal to twelve · pence, or 


E ſheberus derives the Saxon /ci/ling, whence our /i//ing, from 
4 2 7 2 my the derivation e 

by the XXIſt law, De annuis 
with more probability, deduces it from the 
the eſcutcheon of arms 


chere were no /hillings, or twelve-peny pieces, 
and till the year 1504. ; and theſe Stow calls 


— Fabian mentions them under the name of Hil- 
25 Hen. VIII. 


but theſe, not being 


ume for all great veſſels with ſails fit for navi. 


ted to ſave himſelf withal from 
eee, arid wherewith he cluded the vigilance and pur- 


„. are eftimated imated by their burden, that is, by the 


ae, wrote a whole volume. There was wood | 


S HO 


firſt-rate man of war; the dimenſions whereof, whence thoſe 
of other rates may be deduced, are as follow: the length 210 
feet; number of guns 110; number of men 1250; number 
of tuns 2300; draught of water 22 feet; the main-(ail in 
length 54 yards, depth 193 main-maſt in length 39 feet, in 
diameter 38 inches ; weight of the anchor 82 hundred, x 
quarter, 14 pounds; cable in length 200 yards, in diameter 
22 inches. The expence of building a common firſt-rate ip, 
— 1 tackling, and rigging, is computed at 60;0001. 

erling. 
To give the reader an idea of the ſeveral parts and members 
of a /hip, both internal and external, with their reſpective de- 
nominations in the ſea-language (the principal whereof are ex- 
plained in the reſpective places of: this dictionary), we here 
ge him two draughts: the one, a ſection of the body of a 


upon the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties, of the 
realm; by writs commonly called fbip-writs, under the great- 
| ſeal of England, for the providing and furniſhing certain ſhips 
| — the king's ſervice. 1 uf b 

is impoſition was revi ing Charles I. in the years 
1635. mr ror but by ne Car. I. it was declared to 
de contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm, claim of 
right, liberty of the ſubject, &c. 
SHIPPER, Sk Ir ER, or SCHIPPER 
. 

e alſo uſe the word, arly, for any common ſeamen. 
SHIPWRECK:- See the article Seeing, ** 

land, called alſo a 


SHIRE“, ScynA, a part or portion of the 
county. | ; | 
1 — "The word is originally Saxon, /cir, or ſcire ; formed from y- 
ran, to divide. | i | 
King Alfred firſt divided the land into ſatrapias, which we 


now call fbires ; and thoſe into centurias, which we now call 
hundreds; and thoſe, again, into decennias, which we call 


„a Dutch term, ſignifying 


* 


a tithings. £ * 3 | 
The affizes of the fire, or aſſembly of the people of a county, 
was called, by the Saxons, /cyregemot, eur. Aon 

SHIR E-reve. * : See the articles j StuBRIFE, 

Knights of the Suinx. L Ware 

SHO STONE. See the article SHoaLED STowes. 

SHOAL, © in/the ſea-phraſe, is the ſame as ſballow ; and is ap- 

. 

ſay, it is ing, when, a ſhip ſailing towards 
ſhore, they find, by her' ſounding, it grows — and ſhal- 

N . 4 and not too ſuddenly: for then the ſhip goes 
in . 0 ̃ e | 

SHOALED STONES, or Sfoapr-STowRes, the miners term, 

in the tin-mines, for thoſe fragments of ore, which, by rains, 

currents of water, &c. have been torn off from the load, or 
veins of ore.—Theſe are waſhed down from the hills; and, 

by finding them, work ary where to look for a-load of ore. 
Sometimes theſe are called ſuad, and /qued. See Supplement, 


- SHOAD-SToONE. - | | Y 
AR, or counterfqrt, ſet-up to ſupport 
any thing of weight, which leans op frag See Bur- 
TRESS, © DU , 40 Af: K To * : 
SHOE, a covering for the foot, uſually of leather. Top 
Its firuQure, though the object of a particular art, is too po- 
pular to need ex ing. 33-2 +£4.06: | | 
Its hiſtory. is more obſcure. Bened. Baudoin, a hee. by 
profeſſion, has a learned treatiſe of the antient ſhoe, De ſols 


veterum z\ where the origin, matter, form, &c. thereof are par- 
ticularly inhuired Wo. 1 N 


- 


, 


| 


| 
or SHORE, a prop, 


: 


RE 8 "ms . giving. 3 


Dr. Hook ſu 


wo Chain SHOT. 7 


— 
| Trundle SHOT. 
* i 
6 * 
. wo 5 P Lo * 
- mt x N 
A : C 1 : 
1 - 
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beaſts to cloathe him, did not leave him to go bare-footed; but 
gave him bees of the ſame matter: that, after raw ſkins, men 
came to make their beet of ruſhes, broom, paper, flax, ſilk, 
wood, iron, filver, and gold: ſo different has their matter 
been.——Nor was their-form more ſtable, with regard either to 
the ſhape, colour, or ornaments : they * been ſquare, high, 
low, long, and quite even, cut, carved, Cc Pliny, lib. vii. 
c. 56. tells us, that one Tychius, of Bceotia, was the firſt who 
uſed foes. M. Nilant, in his remarks on Baudoin, obſerves, 
that he quotes Xenophon wrongly, to ſhew, that even in his 
time they ſtill wore ſhoes of raw ſkins. Xenophon relates, 
that the ten thouſand Greeks, who had followed the young Cy 
rus, wanting ſþoes,- in their retreat, were forced to cover their 
feet with raw ſkins, which occaſioned them great inconveni- 
encies. Nilant will not even allow, that the es of the coun- 
try-people, called carbatine, and peronee, were of crude ſkin, 
without any preparation. 98 
The patricians, among the Romans, wore an ivory creſcent 
on their beet: Heliogabalus had his Het covered over with 
a a very white linen, in conformity to the prieſts of the ſun, for 
whom he profeſſed a very high veneration : this kind of he- 


was called , ds, or ods. Caligula wore ſboes inriched with 


precious ſtohes. The Indians, like the Egyptians, wore ſhoes 
made of the bark of the papyrus. The Turks always put off 
Par and leave them at the a=» of the moſques. ' 
r{e-SHOE. ; ; ORSE. . 
H Sn head. ; Sou the artiCes | Horss-SHOE bead. 
Snot-howfing. See the article Hous1nG. | 
; POE, G. See GunneRy, and / 
HOOTING of bombs. . OMB. : 
SHOOTING 4050 7h : See the articies 1 hay £* neva 
SHOOTS.— Hot SHooTs. ek or. 
Mater-Suoor. | | bon thi articlss 5 2M 
SHOP-LIFTER, a perſon who, on pretence of buying goods, 
or otherwiſe, takes an opportunity to ſteal them. 


SHORE, or Common SHORE, 2 corruption of ſewer, See dx w- | 


ERS. 
SHORN velvet. . See the article VELvET. W 
SHORT accent, in grammar, a mark which ſhews that the time 
of pronouncing a ſyllable is to be Sore. —It is written thus 
Sub ſoils in» ma of war, 
being the fore ſail, main-ſail, and 1 N 5 which are all 
that are uſed in fight, leſt-the reſt ſhonld be fired, and ſpoiled ; 
| beſides the trouble of managing them when a ſhip gives chaſe to 


Ik a chaſe have a mind to fight, they ſay, the chaſe frips into 
ber ſhort ſails, i. e. puts out her colours in the poop, her flag 


at che main-top, and her ſtreamers, or pendants, at the yard's |. 
arms 3 furls her ſprit-ſail, pecks her mizen, and flings her 


SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS, myopia, a deſect in the conforma- 
tion of the eye; wherein the cryſtalline, &c, being too con- 
reflected from different objects are too 
vorge too faſt, ſo as to.unite before they 


| | Tho- aovinary "remedy for Hort. is, 2 concave lens, 
beld before eye 3 er rays diverge, or at 
leaſt diminiſhing much of their — 7d makes amends 
for the too great convexity of the cryſtalline. 2 
ggeſts another remedy. Finding that many fort- 
ſighted perſons are but little helped by concaves, he recam- 
mends a convex glaſs, placed between the object and the eye; 


means whereof, the object may be made to appear at any di- 
ance from the eye; and, f all hy oy may be | 
thereby made to appear at any required diſtance from the eye; 
fo that the fbert-/ighted eye ſhall contemplate the picture of 
the object in the ſame manner as if the object itſelf were in 


the place. It is true, the image will appear inverted ; but we 
have expedients to remedy this too: fer, in ing, there 
needs nothing but to hold the book upſide - down. Io write, 
the beſt way, in this caſe, will be, for the perſon to learn to do 
uplide-down.—For diſtant objects, the doctor aſſerts, from 
his own experience, that, with a little practice in contem- 
plating inverted objects, one gets as good an idea of them as 

Il ſeen in their natural poſture. n in n 
SHOT, in the military art, includes all ſorts of ball, nn, 
LLET, 


. for fire arma, from the cannon to the piſtol. See 
Fike-ARM, CANNON, &c, 
Thoſe for cannon are of iron ; 
and piſtols, are of lead. 


- Suor, far ordazgce, eſpecially in the ſea-ſervice, are of feveral 


ſorts ; as—Round SHOT, bullets fitted to the bore of the 
" I 12 ; 


Bar $aoT is two bulle | 
Be an iron bar ; ſerving to cut do 
Lee SuoT, , } © 4 


wn maſts, ſails, c. 27 
"Car .. 

CAN fot, 
LANORETI bt. 


TZ nor, 


* 
1 


thaſe for muſquets, carabines, | 


T fails, in a man of war, are the ſame with fighting-ſails ; | 


which means, viſian is rendered dim, and 


\ 


: 


. 


1 


Snor, fof 


E 


1 are faſtened below by chains to the [hip's 
| _ aloft, over the head of the maſt ; their pennants, 


. 
* L 4. 
#$: 


fowling, is otherwiſe called bail | 
ure and a hail; by reaſon of its f. 
he method of cafting it is as follows: : 
ſtirred, and fcinimed, a quantity of KAN 4— melted, 
is ſtrewed upon it, as much as will lie on a Gilli, "en 
I5 pounds of lead: the who'e being well ſtirred ad » 
will lame, To judge whether there be orpiment 0 ay 
a little of the lead is dropped into a glaſs of water: — 
drops prove round, and without talls, there is orpiment i the 
2 degree of heat io as it ſhould be, enough, 
his done, a copper plate, hollow in the mi 
inches in diameter, bored through with = oy 2 poor 
according to the ſize of the Hot, is placed on an iron =, 
over a tu of water, four inches above the water ; the ow - 
rake to be very thin: on this plate are laid burning coal a 
the melted lead in fufion. lead is now poured v0 
with a ladle, on the middle of the plate ; and it will — 5 
way, through the holes in the bottom of the plate, ins f. 
water, in round drops. — Great care is taken to keep the lead 
on the plate in its proper degree of heat: if too cold, it wil 
* the holes; and if too hot, the drops will crack and fly 
e ſbat, thus made, are dried over a gentle fire, always fir 


8h in, 


ring them, that they do not melt : this done, thegreater are 
parated from the aſſi a 
— z by p ng them through fee js 

Freſh Snor. } | (Fare four. 

Hip Suo r. g See the articles ] Hae ſhoe. | 

Water Suor. 1 Warzx Hot. 


SHOT-FLAGON, a ſort of fagon ſomewhat bi 
nary ; which in ſome counties, particularly Derbyſhire, it 
the cuſtom for the hoſt to ſerve his gueſts in, after they tare 
drank above a ſhilling, - - | 


SHOTTEN OS lap BLooD horten 


Blood Snorr EN. , 

 SHOULDER-BLADE, a bone of the ſhoulder, of a triangulr 
figure, covering the hind-part of the ribs; called, by m- 
miſts, the ſcapula, and'omoplata, See 8c AULA. 

SHOULDER-BONE. See the article Humzxus, - 

SHOULDERING, in fortification. See EyAuLEMEVr. 

SHOULDERING-PIECE, in building. See BuAckkr. 

SHOULDER-PITCHT is a diſeaſe in an horſe, when tbeſich 
or point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, which makes the ja 


halt . . | 
(par yt ng 16 gh 3 is an hut 
whic an e ome dangerous w the 
» ſhoulder is from he breaſt. 8 Oy 
SHOULDER- WRENCH is a ſtrain in the ſhoulder. 
SHOWER, a cloud reſolved into rain, and diſcharged on 10 
In natural hiſtory, we mect with abundance of inftancesof ei 
Ay and ſhowers e as ſhowers of bu, 
ined by Gaſſendus, and others; a brimone fbrur, 
mentioned by Wormius; heuert of frogs, mentioned by 
Pliny, and even by Dr. Plott; a fbower of millet-ſeed, nd 
lefia, mentioned in the Ephem. German. rower of af ſs 
in the Archipelago; a ower of wheat, in Wiltſhire; a 
Fewer of whitings,, mentioned in the Philoſeph. Tranſal— 


HERRING. 


The natural reaſons of many whereof may be ſeen undertis 

article Rax. | . 
SHRINE ®, a caſe to hold the relicks of ſome ſaint. Ser li- 
Icke. * , 


. The word is formed from the Latin ſcrinium, 10 a desk, or al- 


SHROUDS.. See the article SyzowDs. 
SHROVE-TIDE, the time immediately before Lent; dn 
called, by our anceſtors, becauſe mp7 an in foriving, that 
ip confeffing their ſins to ys Sy order to a more de 
keeping the enſuing Lent-faſt. 
Shrove-Tueſday is the day next before the firſt of Lent. 
SHROWDING of 'rrees, the cutting or lopping off tel 
branches: this is only practiſed to trees that are not i f 
timber, but deſigned for fuel, or ſome other preſent uſe. 
Such trees the buſbandmen find muck preferable to cop 
as they need no fence to ſecure them, becauſe ſtanding un 
danger of the browzings and rubbings of catile, which, uu, 
- have the benefit of g under them. ' 30 
As fot the time of Arennding, it is not to be praiſed * 
trees have ſtood three or four and then it muff be 
either at the beginning of the ſpring, or the end d 


tum. ; | mY 

The harder ſort are not to be lopped above once * 

- twelve years, and that at any time in the Winter. | 
and ſofter woods are beſt orowded in the ſpring.—The 

. left ſhould always be cut aſlope, and ſmooth, in ord! 

caſt the water e its ſinking in, rottug 


. 
HROWDS, or Suxobps, are great ropes in a ſhip, 
up on both ſides of all maſts, except the bowſprit. * 1 


0 


Rangom Snor. RAN pon . 


. T'xUNDLE et. 


| 


cd 
der them: and they it fn 


and ſwifters, being firſt put un 
there, to prevent their galling 


} . 
9 <P 
F 

| 


gte faſtened to the puttocks, by plates of iron, and by 
what they call dead mens eyes, and lanniets alſo, as the othe's 
are, See Tub. Ship. figs 1. u. 4. 12: 23:41: $2. 62. 84. 104. 
nd are, eaſe-the ſhrouds ; that is, ſlacken them. 
Set taught the ſhrouds 3 that is, ſet them faſter. | 
SHRUB, frutex, 2 little, low, dwarf tree; or a woody vege 
table, of a ſize leſs than a tree; and which, inſtead of one 
kngle tem, frequently, from the ſame root, puts forth ſeveral 
en kenn. Be REF, and PLANT. | 
"Buch arez privet, phyllirea, holly, box, honeyfuckle, &. 
Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn a kind of buttons, or 
s, in the axis of the leaves: theſe buttons are as ſo many 
File ova, which, coming to expand by the warmth of the fol- 
lowing ſpring, open into leaves and flowers. By this, together 
Vith the height, ſome diſtinguiſh Srubs from ſuffrutices, or 
ander-ſorubs ; which are low buſhes, that do not put forth any 
of theſe buttons: as ſage, thyme, &c. 
UT TING the mouth. See. the article Mou rn. 
<UTTLE, in the manufactures, an inſtrument uſed by the 
weavers, which, with a thread it con ains, either of woollen, 
fk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the woofs of ſtuffs, 
doths, linens, ribbands, &c, by throwing the Suttle alter- 
from left to right, and from right to left, acroſs between 
roy Fern of the warp, which are ſtretched out lengthways 
on the loom. a oy 
In the middle of the hut is a kind of cavity, called the eye 
or chamber of the ſhuttl# ; wherein is incloſed the ſpoul, which 
x a part of the thread deſtined for the woof; and this is wound 
on a little tube of paper, ruſh, or other matter. 
The ribband-weaver's ſhuttle is very different from that of 
moſt other weavers, though it ſerve for the ſame purpoſe : it is 
of box, fix or ſeven inches long, one broad, and as much deep ; 
ſhod with iron at both ends, which terminate in points, and 
ve i little crooked, the one towards the right, and the other 
towards the left, repreſenting the figure of an y=w# horizon- 


1 
o- 


1 1 muſic, a ſeventh note, added within theſe ſixty years, by 
one Le Maire, to the fix antient notes invented by Guido 
Arctin, ur, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi; by means whereof, the em- 
barrals of the antient gamut is avoided. 
$o buſy a thi 


behalf of the new note; not a man would allow it: but he 
was no ſooner dead, than all the world came into it. 


maids ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired ; and who, in the height 
of their enthuſiaſm, gave oracles, and foretold thihgs to 
The word is ſuppoſed formed of an afſemblage of the two 
. Greek words, o«, for Oe, Det ;- and San, counſel. 
Authors do not agree about the number of the /iby!s Capella 
reckons but two, | viz. Erophyle of Troy, called fibylla Phry- 
and Sinuachia of Erythre, called fabylla Erythrea. So- 
laus mentions three; viz. Cumæa, Delphica, and Erythrza. 
Alan makes their number four, and Varro increaſes it to 
ten, denominating them from the places of their birth; the 
Perſan, Libyan, phic, Cumean, Erythræan, Samian, Cu- 
man, Helleſpontic or Troiad, Phrygian, and Tiburtine.—Of 
theſe, the moſt celebrated are, the Erythræan, Delphic, and 


Cumæan 7 : 
2 ine oracles were held in great veneration by the more 
by many of the more knowing. 


| Vere written, were kept by the Romans with infinite care; 
and nothing of moment was undertaken without conſulting 


Ire prieſts, inſtituted for that purpoſe. See OracLe. 


AN "ere. Pro Mz Asuxz. 
Ie gy ee 39 
bee, ſomewhat of the nature of an Engliſh jig; uſually 


gs. } See the articles { Hanzms, . | 1 5 


an, + mn qual 2 
tckurss. See the articles J gunon Anglicanus. . 
DIRT 


CENESS. 


PILEPSY,  - 


"it was not 
; of e | 
k @ f xecuted, _ ,-, 


C . 
th D. G. &c. Vieecomiti Heref. faltem. : Precipimus 


is jealouſy, that, for a matter of thirty years, | 
that Le Maire kept preaching to.the muſicians of his time, in| 


JBYLS®, SinYLLE, in antiquity, 'virgin-propheteſſes, or | 


ous among the antients ; but they were much ſuſpected | 
The books wherein they | 


them, Tarquin firſt committed them to the cuſtody of two 


» a writ ſent out in the ſecond place, where.the firſt | 


us called from its beginning, which is in this form : | 


making part of the periphery of any ſuperficial figure. See Fi · 
GURE. 
In triangles, the ies are alſo called Jegs. In a rectangle tri- 
angle, the two /ides, including the right angle, are called ca- 
thett ; and the third the hypothenuſe. 

SIDE of a polygonal number is the number of the terms of the 
arithmetical progreſſion that are ſummed up. See Pol xoo- 
NAL number. | | 


= E of power is what we otherwiſe call the root, or radix. See 
. 
SIDES of hern- wort, crown-works, double tenailles, and the like 
out-works, are the ramparts and parapets which incloſe them 
3 _— right and left, from the gorge to the he d. 
gt IDE, + |. , ATUS rectum. 
Tranſverſe Styx, Fin 5 ee LAT us tranſverſum. 
SID E-grafting. See the article Ex RAT TIN OG. 
SiDE- lays is a term made uſe of, by huntſmen, when dogs are 
placed in the way, to be let lip at a deer, as he paſles by. 
SIDERATION, SrtperATIo, in ſurgery, a mortification of 
ſome part of the body; called alſo ſphacelus, and necroſis. See 
MorTiFicaT1ON. 3 | 
SIDERATION is alſo uſed for a bei 
deprived of the uſe of one's limbs, ſenſes, &c. which the com- 
mon people call being planet ftruck. 
SIDERATION alſo denotes the bl.ſting or blighting of trees, 
Plants, &c. by eaſtern winds, exceſſive heat, drought, or the 
ike cauſes, Bion. , 
SIDERIAL "pk See the articles YEAR, and SOLAR. 
SIDERITES, a name which ſome authors give the loadſtone. 
See MAGNET. I: is alſo the name of a genus of plants, ſup- 
poſed to have great virtue as vulneraries. See Supplement, ar- 
ticle SDoRRIT ES. | 8 | 
SIDES-MEN, properly called ſynods- men, or gue/t-men, perſons 
who, in larger pariſhes, are appointed to ſliſt the church- 
wardens in —_— into the manners of inordinate livers, and 
in preſenting offenders at viſitations. © 
JE *, in war, the encampment 6f an army around a place, 
with deſign to take it, either in the way of diſtreſs and famine, 
by * lines * around it, to prevent any relief * with- 
out ; or by main force, as by digging trenches, and makin 
formal ec. eee * k . 
The word is French; and fignifies, literally, /eat z alluding | 
ta army's taking its ſeat here till the reduction of the 


The moſt celebrated feges of antiquity ate thoſe of Troy, 

Tyte, Alexandria, and Numantium ; and, among the mo- 

derne, thoſe of Oſtend, Candia, Grave, &c, See Lix Es. 

SIEVE, or Sx Axcx, an inſtrument ſerving to ſeparate the fine 
from the coarſe parts of powders, 4 and the like; or to 

cleanſe puls from duſt, light grains, &c. -- . 

Ir is made of a rim of wood, the circle, or ſpace, whereof, is 

filled with a plexus of filk, tiffany, hair, linen, wire, or even 

thin flices of wood. in an 

The fieves which have large holes; are ſometimes alſo called 

— ſuch is the coal or lime ffeve, the garden ſicve, 
"I | 

When drugs, apt to evaporate, are to be nr meg the 

„it is So have it covered with à lid. | 

EUR, a title of honour, or quality, among the French; chiefly 

uſed among the lawyers, and in public a&ts, and other writings 

of that kind, | n. 

They ſay, I plead for the ſteur ſuch an one, the fieur abbot, 

| — tos marquis, &. IO 


letters, and other private writings, —As, Tell the Hu- 

bert, that he proceed, Cc. e 8 fins 

In this ſenſe, authors ſometimes uſe it, by way of modeſty, in 

ſpeaking of themſelves : thus, at the heads of books, we ſee, 

Traduction du fieur d' Ablancourt ; Oruures du ſieur 4 E, 
preauyx, &e, oF | K nd | ? 


_ [SituR is alſo a m expteſiing foigwinry, or lordſhip: as ecuyer 


or freur of ſuch a place, 0 | 
SIGHT, the exerciſe, or act, of the ſenſe of ſeeing. 410 
Our ght, the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of all our ſenſes, ſath 
Malebranche ſhews, deceives us in abundance of inſtances; 
„ almoſt in all: particularly with to the magnitude 
extent of things; their figures, motions, c. Our eyes 
do not ſhew us any thing leſs than a mite: half a mite is no- 
thing, if we believe their report. A mite is only a mathema - 
tical point, with regard thereto; and we cannot divide it, with- 
out annihilating it. In effect, our fight does not repreſent ex- 
| tenſion ſuch as it is in itfelf; but only the relation and pro- 
portion it has to our body; Hence, s half a mite has no re- 
ation to our bodies, 'ahd that it cannot either preſerve or de- 
ſtroy us; our fight hides it intirely. Were our eyes made like 
microſe6pes, or were we outſelves as ſmall as mites; we ſhould 
judge very differently of the magnitude of bodies. . 


a kind of natural ſpectacles; that their humours do the ſame 


leut ali 2 
W * alias) præcepim', &c. 
5 lat, in geometry. The 815 of a figure is a line 


4 


Wy... 


— 
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office as the lens in ſpectacles; and that, according to the 
OR, 6 t f © figure 


-- 


ſuddenly benumbed, and - 


t may be added, that our own eyes are really no other than 5 


The title fieur is alſo given by a ſuperior to an inferior, in his 
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- Ggwre of the cryſtalline, and its diſtance, from the retina, ob- 
are ſeen very differently by us; inſomuch as we are not 
ſure, th t there are any two perſons in the world ho ſee them 
equally big. —lc is even very rare, that the ſame perſon ſees the 
ſame obj ually big with both eyes ; as both eyes are very 
ſeldom rerfettly alike : on the contrary, we generally ſee 
_ things bigger with the left than the right eye; of which we 
have ſome very good obſervations in the journal of the learned 
at Rome, for the year 1669. See V1s10N. | 
bort Stor. | MyoPIA. 
Second SIGHT. g See the articles J SEconD fight. 
Paint of Siour. View, and PoINT. 


$1GHTs, in mathematics, denote two thin pieces of braſs raiſed | 


perpendicularly on the two extremes of an alidade or index of 
a theodolite, circumferentor, or other like inſtrument; each 
whereof has an aperture or flit up the middle, through which 
the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and diſtant objects are ſeen.—. 
Their uſe is, for the juſt direction of the index to the line of 
the object. T 
wits; 40 the ſlits or apertures have glaſſes or lenſes fitted in- 
to them; in which cafe, they are called teleſcopic fights, 
way of diſlinction from the former; which, in reſpect hereo 
are denominated plain fights. | | 
Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Hook abſolutely explode the uſe of 
in fights in aſtronomical obſervations. The errors in Ty- 
cho's latitudes of the ſtars, Mr. Flamſteed aſcribes wholly to 
his uſing mo fights ;- and ſuſpects, that Hevelius, uſing the 
ſame kind of fights, muſt fall into the like errors —Hevelius, 
on the contrary, in a paper in the Philoſephical Tranſaclions, 
vindicates the uſe of plain fights, and prefers them to teleſcopic 
.  , ones: the main objeRion he makes to the latter is, that no 
obſervation can be {ſafely taken with them, without firſt exa- 
mining and reRifying them: in which examination, many 
and groſs miſtakes are liable to be committed. To which he 
adds, that in ſextanta, octants, azimuth quadrants, &c. he does 
not ſee how ſuch examination can be made, at all times, with- 
out much loſs of time. | 
SIGILLARIA, a ſolemn feaſt held the antient Romans ; 
thus called from a cuftom which obtained therein, of ſending 
lite preſents from one to another, conſiſting of ſeals, little fi- 
© gures, and ſculptures, made of gold, filver, braſs, or even 
earthen-ware, and of devoting them to Saturn, as an atone- 
ment for themſelves and their friends. | RED 
| The figillaria followed immediately after the Saturnalia, and 
held two days; which, with the five days of the Saturnalia, 
made u ſolemnity of ſeven das. 4 
Some derive the origin of figils and figures, in this ſolemnity, 
from the argei, or-ruſhen figures of men, thrown annually in- 
to the Tiber, from the Pons Sublicius, by the veſtals, on the 
des of March. Vid. Macrob, Saturn. 
See alſo And A. ' yh, 
SIGILLATA terra, à name given to ſeveral kinds of medicinal 
_ earths marked with ſeals, to expreſs their being genuine. The 
principal is the Lemnian earth: this is a kind of earth, or bole, 
dug in the ifle-of Lemnos, and thence alſo called Lemnian 
earth ; of confiderable uſe in medicine. See LEMnian 


* 


It is of different colours; but the moſt common aged; heavy? 


ſoft, and friable. It is held very aftringent, and, as ſuch 

in hem z as alſo againſt the p and poiſons.— 
_ Pliny attributes ſeveral other virtues to it, which experience 
does not juſtify; nor is it now in that eſteem it antiently 
was: yet it is flill an ingredient in Venice-treacle, &c, 

It was antiently found in a mountain, in the acighbourhood of 

the city Hephazſtia, where Diana's prieſts went, at certain 
times, with great ceremony, to dig it up. Aſter a little pre- 


nan bo one Ae s, and ſealed them with 
Diana's ſeal; whence the appellation of figillata, ſealed. See 
Su article LeMNIiA TERRA. 


SIGILLUM, a ſeal, or ſignet. See SEAL, and Stoxx. 


SIGN, S$16num, a ſenſible mark, or character, denotin 
UN abſent, or inviſible. See CHARACTER, — 
ARK. | | ; | 
Antiently the monks, in all religious houſes, were not allowed 
to ſpeak, nor to expreſs their minds otherwiſe than by fer, 
_ which they learned in their novitiate. C. Rhodiginus and Porta 
F in ſpeaking, 
. writing. ey ans tag 
Sitio, in algebra, denotes a ſymbol, or character. See Cra- | 
11. „ee 
; INS. | * 5 E. is 4 
Radical Sious. | Sethe \Rapicate | 


Sion, in medicine, denotes ſome appearances in the body, di- 
2 — ep — ende, by juſt reaſoning, is in- 
, . ferred the i 

| Thoſe which denote the preſent condition of a body, whether 
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i. c. 7. 10% and 11. SIGNAL, a certain ſign agreed upon for the conv 


StonAlLs af ſea are 


nature; Nate, event of bealth, a diſeaſe, | 
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fick or well, dying or the like, are call 
Thoſe which foretel the future Rate > ame are called jy 
g- 


Hic figns. 


That fign which is peculiar to the diſeaſe, and inf, 


diagnoſtic ſign, 


*Parable from 
Aan Hens are effects produced 9 e 
s all /igns are effects uced by the cauſ ; 
diſeaſe itſelf, and its * rung res - 
condition of the matter which firſt produced the diſeat arm 
even of that produced by the diſeaſe: on which footi * 
fegns are all reducible to theſe three claſſes, viz. ht — * 
crudity and coction of the diſeaſe; of its event * the 
health, ſickneſs, or death; and of its ſecretion and hy 
which laſt figns are called critical ones. n: 
Antecedent SIGN. See the article ANTECEDEyT. 
SIGN, in aſtronomy, a twelfth part of the ecliptic, or 200. 
or a portion containing thirty degrees thereof. mY 
The _ 17 divided, by 
ments, called figns z commencing from the poi 1 
ſeQion of the ecliptic and equinochtel: which eu g. 
nominated from the twelve conſtellations which, 10 115 8 
chus's time, poſſeſſed thoſe ſegments.— But the conftellanon 
have ſince ſo changed thelf places, by the preceſſion 2 
equinox, that Aries is now got out of the /n called ig, 
M. n 1 Gemini, Cc. "= 
e names of the twelve figns, and their order, ar 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Lin, ow: 
Sagittarius, N ng Aquarius, Piſces ; esch of nel ty 
with the ſtars thereof, ſee under its proper article, Allg: 
Taunus, Ce. 3 
The figns are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the ſeaſon of the 
year when the ſun is in them, into vernal, æ tval, aut 
and hrumal. See AUTUMNAL, and VERNAI. * 
The vernal or ſpring S1GNs are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
The e/tival or ſummer St xs are, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 
it, anon IGNS 2 Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 
umal or winter $1GNs are, Capricorn | 
Pics Sa i are TAPricornus, Aquarius a 
he vernal and ſummer figns are alſo called northern fyw,.. 
And the autumnal and brumal figns, ſouthern ſigns. 


it, as ariſing from the nature thereof, is called a 


antients, into twelve ſep- 


22 SIGNS, | ASCENDING, 
ixt SIGNS, Se the articles} Fr: 
Maſculine $16ns. MaAsCULINE, 


SIGN manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing, See 
SIGNATURE, 8 
Among the Saxons, before the invention of ſeals, a+ wa: 
common fign, or /ignum, prefixed to the names of moſt ſub- 
ſeribing witneſſes in charters, and other deeds : as + gun 
Robert Epiſcop. Lond. &c. | 
ing of intel 


ligence to places to which the voice cannot —. 
S:gnals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an attack; 
uſually with drums and trumpets : at ſea, they are given by 
cannon or muſquet-ſhot, by lights, fails, flags, &c. 
S:gnals have been in uſe in all ages : the antients, who had ro 
regular couriers, 3.— made uſe thereof to convey intell- 
ce of what paſſed at a great diſtance ; for which purpoſe, 
| placed centinels on the eminences, from ſpace to ſpace; 
ſome mention whereof we find made by Homer himſelf, Iii 
©. v. 553, Fc. Odyſſ. E. v. 261. Thoſe people, thus diſpoſed, 
fires, or flambeaux, in the night-time. In the Ax 
memnon of Æſchylus, that prince, at his departure for Troy, 
promiſes Clytemneſtra, that, the very day the city ſhould 
taken, he would apprize her of his victory — lighted ex- 
preſs, He keeps his word, and tidings are ght the prin- 
ceſs, that Troy is taken, and that Agamemnon's Hu are 
ſeen. Frontinus obſerves, they were in uſe among the Arabs; 
and Bonaventura V ulcanius, in his ſcholia on Arifote 's book 
De mundo, oy that, while the Moors were maſters of the 
greateſt part of Spain, built, on the tops of the mountum, 
an infinity of ———————— in the Arabi 
atalayas, a word the Spaniards ftill-retain whence, by fi 
they could immediately alarm the whole kingdom, lade 
the cuſtom was much more antient than the Moors in de 
Q. Curtius obſerves, it was very frequent among the Aan, 
in the time of Alexander: Livy and Cate, alſo, I 
it as uſed among the Romans. . Polydore Virgil ſhews! 
great antiquity in England; and Boethius adds, that, in fre 
ral places in , there are the remains of huge pole bi 
have ſerved for. this 2-1 


ſigns made by the admiral, or command 


EI 


in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips, either in the day, or by ., 
| whether-for failing, for ting, or for the better ſec) 0 
cha merchant · ſhips under their convoy. 55 


Theſe fignals are very numerous, and--important 


| or lords of the admiralty, and communicated 122 


5 
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fro&tions ſent to the commander of every 
ot ſquadron, before their putting out to ſea. 
4 ALs by day comn in chief would have 
dagen pace for failing, be firſt looſes his fore-top-ſail, and 
den the whole fleet are to do the ſame. When he would 
| have them unmoor, he looſes his main-top fail, and fires a 
which, in the foyal navy, is to be anſwered by every 
ſhip. a wy _ weigh, w nous. his 
fail, and fires a gun, ometimes hawls home 
1 'the gun is 0 be anſwered by every flag-ſhip, 
ind every ſhip is to get to fail as ſoon as it can. If with the 
leeward-fide, the ſtern-moſt ſhip is to weigh firſt, When 
he would have the weather-moſt and head-moſt ſhips to 
ack firſt, be hoiſts the union-flag at the fore top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun, which each -ſhip anſwers; but if he 
would have the ſtern - moſt and lee ward · moſt ſhips to tac 
krſt, he hoiſts the union - flag at the mizen - top maſt- head, 


and fires a gun 3 and when he would have all the whole fleet 


he hoiſts an union, both on the fore and mizen-top- 
ours woe and fires a gun. When, in bad weather, e 
would have them wear, and bring to the other tack, he hoiſts 
z pendant on the enſign ftaff, and fires a gun : and then the 
.. leward-moſt and ſtern-moſt ſhips are to wear firſt, and 
bring on the other tack, and lie by, or go on with an eaſy” 
fail, till he comes a-head ; every flag is to anſwer with the 
ume ſignal. If they are lying, by, or failing by a wind, and 
the 4dmiral would have them bear up and fail before the 
wind, he boifts his enſign, and fires a gun, which the flags 
are to anſwer : and then the leeward-moft ſhips are to bear 
up firſt, and to give room for the weather moſt to wear, 
and fail before the wind, with an eaſy fail, till the admiral 
comes a-head. But if it ſhould happen, when the admiral 
hath occaſion to wear and fail before the wind, that both 
jack and enfigh be abroad, he will bawl down the jack, be- 
fore he fires the gun to wear, and keep it down till the fleet is 
before the wind. When they are failing before the wind, and 
be would have them bring to, with the ſtarboard tacks aboard, 
he hoiſts a red flag at the flag-ſtaff, on the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, -and fires a gun. Bur if they are to bring to, with the 
lrboard tack, he hoiſts a blue flag at the ſame place, and hires 
1 fun, and every ſhip is to anſwer the gun. When any ſhip 
diſcovers. land, be is to hoiſt his jack and enſign, and keep 
it abroad, till the admiral or commander in chief anſwer 
him, by hoiſting his; on fight of which, he is to hawl down 
his enſign. If any diſcovers danger, he is to tack and bear 
up from it, and to hang his jack abroad from the main-top- 
maſt croſs-trees, and to fire two : but if he ſhould 
rike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides the ſame fignal with his jack, 
he is to keep firing, till he ſees all the fleet obſerve him, and 
endeavour to avoid the danger. When any ſees a ſhip or ſhips 
more than the fleet, he is to put abroad his enſign, and there 
keep it, till the admiral's is out, and then to lower it, as often 
3 he ſees ſhips, and ſtand in with them, that ſo the admiral 
nay know which way they are, and how many; but if he be 
at ſuch a diſtance, that the enſign cannot well be diſcovered, 
be is then to lay his head towards the ſhip or ſhips ſo deſcried, 
and to brail up his low ſails, and continue hoiſting and lower- 
ng his top-ſails, and making a waft with his top-gallant ſails, 
he is perceived by the admiral. When the admiral would 
have the vice · admiral, or he that commands in the ſecond poſt 
of the fleet, to ſend out ſhips to chaſe, be hoifts a flag, ftriped 
white and red on the flag-ftaff, at the fore-top-maſt-head, and 
fires a gun. But if he would have the rear-admiral do fo, be 
then hoiſts the ſame ſignal on the flag-ſtaff, at the mizen-top- 
mall. head, and fires a gun. When the admiral would have 
ay ſhip to chaſe to windward, be makes a fignal for ſpeaking 
viththe captain, and he boiſts a red flag in the mizen ſhrowds, 
and fires a gun: but if to chaſe to lee ward, a blue ag 5 and 
the ame ena is made by the flag, in whoſe diviſion that ſhip 
n. When he would have them give over chaſe, he hoiſts a 
white flag on his flag ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires 


agun: which 1 is to be made alſo by that op Rick 
u neareſt the ſhip that gives chaſe, till the chaſing ſhip ſees 
the /ienal. In caſe of ſpringing a leak, or any other diſaſter, 


that diſables their ſhip from ing company, are to 
tay] up their courſes, ind fire — Jing W =7 4 
vould ſpeak with the admiral, be muſt ſpread an Engliſh] 
on the ſhrowds, lowering his main, or fore tap-ſail, 
nd continue firing guns, till the admiral obſerve bim; and 
der b ſhip perceive this, and judgeth the admiral doth not, 
W. ſhip muſt make the ſame fig ua, and make the beſt of 
by e to acquaint the admiral therewith, who will anſwer 
dJ firing one gun. When the «admiral would have the fleet] 
Mepace to anchor, he hoiſts an enſign, ſtriped red, blue, 
White, on the enfign-ftaff, and a gunz and every 
$ his mizen-top-ſail, with the clew-lines hawl- 
hk and fires a gun. I he would have the fleet cut or ſlip, 
ſes doth his top-ſails, and fires two guns; and then the 
ther. ſhips are to cut or lip firſt, to give room to the wea 
ot. 1 to come to ſail.” 80 if he would have any particular | 
VIE Tot. Chris on ops A TOTO at 1 
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ſhip of the fleet, | 


' ſhew one light. 


ns from the head of his main, or fore-top-maſt, down-|. 


2 the fame ns. If he would' have the fleet 


SIGNALS uſed 


81 
ſhip to cut or flip, and to chaſe to windward; he makes the 
ſignal for ſpeaking with that ſhip, hoiſts a red flag in the miteri 
ſhrowds, and fires a gun: but if the ſhip is to chaſe to leeward, 
he hoifts a blue flag as before. If he would have the fleet ex- 


. Erciſe their ſmall arms, he hoiſts a red flag on the enſign-ſtaff, 


and fires a gun; but if the 


reat guns, then he puts up a 
pendant over the red flag. MOTT 4 


SIGNALS by night—to be obſerved at an anchor, weighing 


anchor, and failing, are as follow: When the admiral would 
have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs out three 
lights one over another in the main-top-maſt-hrowds, over 

e conſtant light in the main-top, and fires two guns, which 
are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips; and e:ch private ſhip hangs 
out a light in the mizen-ſhrowds. Note, That all guns, fired 
for /ignals in the night, muſt be fired on the ſame fide, that 
they may make no alteration in the ſound, When he would 
have them weigh, he hangs a light in the main-top maſt- 
ſhrowds, and fires a gun, which is to be anſwered by all the 
flags; and every private ſhip muſt hang out a light in his mizen- 
ſhrowd. When he would have them tack, he hoiſts * wok 
on the enſign-ſtaff, one over anther, above the conſtant light 
in his poop, and fires a gun, which is to be anſwered by all the 
flags; and every private ſhip is to hang out a light extraordina- 
ty, which is not to be taken in, till the adm ral takes in his. 

ſter the fignal is made, the leeward-moſt and ſtern-moft ſhips 
muſt tack as faſt as they can, and the ſtern moſt fl.g-ſhip, 
after he is about on the other tack, is to lead the fleet, and 
him they are to follow, to avoid running through one. an- 
other in the dark. When he is upon a wind, and would have 
the fleet veer, and bring to on the other tack, he hoiſts up 
one light at the mizen-peek, and fires three guns; which is 
to be anſwered by all the flag-ſhips, and every private. ſhip 
muſt anſwer, with one light at the mizen-peek. e ſtern- 
moſt and leeward-nioſt ſhips are to bear up fo ſoon as the ./ig- 
nal is made. When he would have them, in blowing weather, 


to lie gb ſhort, or a-hull, of with the head- ſails br-ced to 


the maſt, he will form lights of equal height, and fire five guns, 
which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and then every pri- 
vate ſhip muſt ſhew four lights : and after this, if he would 
have them to make ſail, he then fires ten guns, which are to 
be anſwered by all the flags, and then the head-moſt and 
weather-moſt ſhips are to make fail firſt, When the flect is 
failing large, or before the wind, and the admiral would have 
them bring to, and lie by with their ſtarboard tacks abroad, 
he puts out four lights in the fore-ſhrowds, and fires fix guns; 
but if with the larboard tacks abroad, he fires eight. guns 
which are to be anſwered by the flay-ſhips ; and every pri- ate 
ſhip muſt ſhew four lights. The wind- moſt ſtſips — bring 
to firſt. Whenever the admiral alters his courſe, he fire one 
gun, without altering his lights, which is to be anſwered by 
all the flag-ſhips. If any ſhip hath occaſion to lie ſhort, or 
„alter the hath made ſa], he is to fire one gun, and 
three lights in his mizen-ſhrowds. When any one firſt 
diſcovers land, or danger, he is to ſhew as man» lights as he 
can, to fire one gun, and to tack, or bear away, from it: 
and, if any one happen to ſpring a leak, or any be diſabled 
from keeping company with the he hangs out two lights 
of equal height, and fires till he is relieved by ſome ſhip 
of the fleet. If any one diſcovefs a fleet, he is to fire guns, 
make falſe fires, put one light out on the main-top, three on the 
p, to ſteer after them, and to continue firing of guns, un- 
ſs the admiral call him off, by ſteering another courſe, and 
fire two or three guns; for then he muſt follow the admital. 
When the admi 


and top- he hoifts one light upon his enſign - ſtaff, and 
fires one 


gun; which is to be anſwered by the flag - ſhips 3 


and every private ſhip muſt ſhew one light. And when he 
would have them hoiſt their yards and. top-maſts, he puts 


out two lights, one under the other, in the mizen-top-maſt- 
ſhrowds, and fires one gun; which. is to be anſwered by, the 
ge) nd each private ſhip muſt ſhew. one light in the 
mizen-ſhrowds. If any ſtrange ſhip be diſcovered coming 
into the fleet, the next ſhip is to endeavour to ſpeak with 
her, e anchor, and not. ſuffer her to paſs 
through the fleet. And if any one diſcovers a fleet, and it 
blow fo hard, that he.cannot come to give the admiral;no- 
tice timely, he is to hang out a great number of lights, and 
to continue bring, gun after gun, till the admiral anſwers 
him with one. hen the admiral would have the fleet to 
cut or flip, he hangs out four lights, one at each main-yard- 
arm, and at each fore-yard-arm, and fires two guns; which 
are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips ; and 

is ta ſhew one light. PK r 
en a fleet ſails in a fig. —I1f the admital 
would have them weigh, he fires ten guns ; which every 
flag-ſhip is to anſwer. To make them tacky he fires four 
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every private ſhip 
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S1 


poſt, to tack, and endeavour to gain the wind of 


N. yo by 2 muſt tack f ſpreads a, white flag under the flag at the * enemy, 
are about, to go with the ſame fail tt head, and fires a gun ; and when he would have die d. 
and not to lie by, expecting the admira admiral of the blue do ſo, he doth the ſame with the die 
a-head : and this is to avoid the danger of If be would have the vice admiral of the red do f 
One another in thick weather. he ſpreads a red fg from the cap, on the ſore- top. mal. 
When the admiral brings to, and lies with his head-ſails head, downward on the 1 if the vice -· admiral p 
the maſt; if with the ſtarboard tack-aboard, he fites the blue, he ſpreads a blue flag, &c. and fires a gun Ag 
guns; but if with the larboard tack, he fires eight guns, would have the rear-admiril of the red do ſo, he hoiſts 5 » 
25 Which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer And after this, if d flag at the flag- ſtaff, at the mixen · top- maſt- head; if = 
makes fail, he fires ten guns, which the flag-ſhips mult an-] rear-admiral of the white, a white flag; if the rear-admiral 
| wer, and then the bead · moſt and weather-mofſt ſhips are to] of the blue, a blue flags and under it a pendant of the fame 
make fail firſt. If it grow thick and foggy weather, the] colour, with a gun. If he be to leeward of the fleet, 
admiral will continue ailing, with the fame fail ſet, that any part of it, and he would have them bear down into wi 
-- had 5 „and will fire a gun every hour, wake or grain, he hoiſts a blue flag at the mizen- peek, and 
| _—— — flag-thips ml anſwer, and the private ſhips mu fires a gun. If he would be to leeward of the enemy and 
anſwer, by firing of muſquets, beating of drums, and ring-F his fleet, or any part of it be to leeward of him, in otder 
of . Bur if he be forced to make either more or to bring theſe ſhips into the line, he bears down with à b 
; =» fail than be had, when the fog began, he will fire a gun] flag at the mizen-peek, under the union-fl (which is the 
_ "every half-hour, that the fleet may diſcern, whether they] fignal for battle), and fires à gun; and then cot 
come up with the admiral, or fall a-ftern of him; and the are to lee ward of him, muſt endeavour to get into his wake 
1 and private ſhips are to anſwer, as before. If any one} or grain, according to their ſtation in 2 line of battle. 
| 45 danger, which he can avoid, by tacking and tiand- When the fleet is failing before the wind, and he would have 
l yr gh to make the fignal for tacking in a fog him, who commands in the ſecond poſt, and the ſhip of 
but if be ould chance to ſtrike, and ſtick faſt, he is to fire the ſtar-board quarter, to clap by the wind, and come to 
gun after gun, till be thinks the reſt have avoided the dan - the ſtar-board tack, he hbifts a red flag at the mizen. 
When the admiral would have the fleet to anchor, he] . maſt-head ; but a blue one, if he would have ſhips of the 
Ries two which the flags are to anſwer ; and after he larboard quarter, come to the larboard tack, with a gun. 
" hath been half an hour at an anchor, he will fire two guns| If the van are to tack firſt, he ſpreads the union- flag at the 
more, to be anſwered by the flags, as before; that all the wn Fa on the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, if the 
r N f BY. flag be not abroad; but if it be, then he lowers the fore. 
SIGNALS for calling officers on board the admiral.—When the] top ſails a little ; and the union-flag is ſpread from the cap of 
admiral puts aboard an union-flag in the mizen ſhrowds, and} the fore. top: maſt downwards; and every flag-ſhip dath the 
2 fires a gun, all the captains are to come aboard him: and if,} fame. If the rear be to tack firſt, he hoiſts the union flag 
with the ſame ſignal, there be alſo a waft made with the en-] on the flag-ſtaff, at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires z 


Syn, then the lieutenant of each ſhip is to come on board. 
an enſign be put aboard in the fame place, all the maſter I 
the hips of war are to come on board the admiral.” If 
ſtandard on the flag-ftaff be hoifted at the mizen top · maſt- 
head, and a gun fired, then all the flag - officers are to come 
aboard the admiral. If the Engliſh flags only, then a ſtand- 
i mizen-ſhrowds ; and fire a gun: if the flags, 
d general officers, then the admiral = aboard a 
at 'mizen-top-maſt-head, and a pendant at miaen- 
2 — and fires a gun. If a red flag be hoifted in the mizen- 
throwds, and a gun fired, then the captains of his own 
| * are to come aboard the admiral; and if, with the 
there be alſo a waft wich the . the licute- 
each fh muft come aboard. If he hoiſts a white 
as before, the vice-admiral, or he that commands 
ſecond poſt, and all the captains of his ſquadron, are] 
on board the admiral : if a blue flag, &c. then the 
the captains of his ſquadron, muſt come 
if a waft, as before, the lieutenants. When] 
fandard'is hoifted on the enfign-ftaff, and a gun fired, the 
* Tear-admirals muſt come on board the admiral's 
map. When the admiral would ſpeak with the captains off. 
bis own diviſion, he will hoift a 1 on the mizen-peek, 
und fire a gun; and if with the lieutenants, a waft is made 
| enſign, and the ſame na for whenever he would 
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* the captain ſhe tends upon, and a|. 

man 

if be would have them chaſe any ſhip, -yeſ-]- 
in view, ke hoifts the. pendant, and fires two 
4 the long boats to come on board him, 

armed, is the pendant hoiſted on the flag- ft. ff., 


fired ; * 


Or. 
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boat, 
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woul 


bot if 

"1 before; 

Wich the vittualler,” or his agent, 

- "in * the” eh ſhrowds 

Math 

_ im 

810 Fee the admital woul, 
a one ſhip a- head 


Is 


Lad ene b-breaff of Hocker, ho Boi 
pendant with the union- flag; &c. When he would have 
the admiral of the white, or he that commands in the ſecond 

2 55 Yr „ 


he hoiſts, a white flag at his mizen-peek, and fires 2 gun; 


up a yellow flag, on the 
be would have them fall their head ſails, and ſtand on, be 
then the ſhips in 


the fleets: being near. one another, the admiral would have 


out of his art which the-flag-ſhips anſwer; and the 
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Pan 

* and every flag-ſhip does the ke. But When fs 4 
gun; ald every flap-ſhip does che Ike. But when they are“ 
e f 19 ' 


gun ;z which all the fag Thips are to anſwer. If all the flag- 
ips are to come into his wake or grain, he hoiſts a red fag 
at his mizen-peek, and fires a. gun; and all the flag-ſhips 
muſt do the fame. If he would have him that command 
in the ſecond poſt of his ſquadron to make more ſail ( 

he himſelf ſhorten fail), he hoiſts a white flag on the 

ſtaff.” But if he that commands in the third poſt be todo 
ſo, he hoiſts a blue flag, and fires a gun, and all the flag- 
ſhips muſt make the ſame fignal. enever he hoiſts a red 
flag on the flag-ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt-head, and firs 1 
gun; every ſhip in the fleet mult uſe their utmoſt endeavour 
to engage the enemy, in the order preſcribed them. When 


then all che ſmall frigates of his ſquadron, that are not of 
the line of battle, are to come under the ſtern. If the fect 
be falling by a. wind in the line of battle, and the admird 
would have them brace their head-ſails to the maſt, be hoiſt 
-ftaff, at the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, and fires a gun; which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer; 
and then the ſhips in the rear muſt brace firſt. After this, i 
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boifts a, yellow flag on the flag-ſtaff of the fore-top-maf- 
head, and fires a which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and 

| Ny muft fall firft, and Rand on. If 
when this nal is made, the — the ſore · top mu 
head be abroad, he ſpreads the yellow flag 
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under the red. If 
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all the ſhips to tack together, the ſooner to lie in a poſtur 
to engage the enemy; he- hoifts an union - flag on the flag 
ſtaves . fore and mizen-top-maſt-heads, and fires a gun; 
and all the flag ſhips are to do tbe ſame. The fleet 

in a line of battle, if he would have the ſhip that leads the 
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TE 


SAME 
{ume Place; which fignots, like others, muſt be 


my, a ſubſcription or put- 
the bottom of an 


S10N ATU RA, 
one's name At 


en hand-writing 


could wtite, they diſpenſed 
tures 3 and contented themſelves with 


court of Rome, is a ſupplication anſwered 
{my how diſpenſation, or 
he fiat at the bottom 
ritten in his 


S, 


hereby he grants a 
benefice, by putting t 
in bis own hand; 
. This fignature, 
the name to the who 
contains the 
ations, where with the pope 
kee, with a commitſh 


ture of the po 's 


or the conceſſum eft written in 
at the bottom of the ſupplication, 
le inſlrument. 23 
clauſes, derogations, and diſpen- 
rants the favour, or the bene- 
execution thereof, either in 


form. | 
hand, whereby he anſwers, 
red to another anſwered 
eſence, in theſe words, Conce 
N. pape. Sometimes in 
the pope adds, proprio motu; which 
force 


further . | 
There are three kinds of fign 
forme dignum antiqua, 


um uti petitur in 
gnatures with the 
clauſe gives them 


atures ; one in forma gratioſa, 
of the ordinary; another. in 
tes ; the third 


diſpatched for canonica 
* ſecond /igna- 


z which is a kind of 
totial letter granted where, upon the ordina- 
the firſt within thirty days, the near- 
ined to execute it. . 

denotes a mark at the bottom 
ring and binding of t 
ber of the quires and 


the capital letters of the alphabet ; 
= - grab be more es than 
to the capital letter, they add a ſmall 
i e. à little a after a great A, Cc. 
repeat, as often as is neceſſary. | 
S1GNATURA, is alſo uſed, by 


ling to execute 
= ordinary is injo 
ATURE, in printing, 
ye” ſheet, to facilitate the gathe 
book ; and to ſhew the. order and num 


ſheets. 
The fynatures conſiſt of 


ktters in the alphabet, 
de of the ſame ſort; 


by ſome naturaliſts, 
ble or mineral bears to any part 


for the reſemblance a vegeta 
>: ths ſome fantaſtical people, ſup- 


of the human body: this is, by 

to afford an indication. of its virtues and uſe. 
NET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealin 
_ and ſigning all grants which paſs his ma 
Nh herr is alwa in the cuſtody of the king's ſecretaries: 
83 four clerks of the fignet-office. See SECRE-| 


meaning of a ſign, word, 
like; that is, the thing de- 


"the ignification of the 


484 4 44,429, af rotate 


E. 


3, 


rav, and CLERK: 
IGNIFICATION, che ſenſe. or 
phraſe, emblem, device, or the 
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Nr 


> = E. 


iſſues . of chancery, upon a 
inary, of a man that ſtands obſti- 
ately excommunicate for the ſpace of forty days; for the lay- 
ze, till he ſubmit 


T, a writ which 
certificate given by 


og dim up in priſon, without bail ct mainpri 
inſelf to the authority of the church. 2h 
NIN. SeeS1cnAaTURE, and CoUunTER-figning-. 
Y, S$iLENTIARIVS, an officer among the an- 
Roman flaves z being, according to ſome authors, a 


over the reſt, to prevent any noiſe and uproars 


his epiſtles, mentioning the 
e mute, has given occaſion to Lipfius, Popma, 
othilfs, to ſuppoſe, that the filentiary was efta-| 
ime :- but others, as Pignotius, think no ſuch 
8 ſrom Seneca's nw nor-any 

ey were, even then, v vere in pre- 

Landy 44 the name and 
t was not eſtabliſhed till about the 
; ' who is the firſt author that mentions it. 
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reſt.—Diod. Siculus ſays, he was the maſter, or tutor, of 
Bacchus, whom he diſciplined nobly, and followed him to 
the wars. He quotes an antient poet named 'Thymcetas; 
who relates, that the f/eni aſſiſted Bacchus in the war he 
waged againſt the Titans; adding, that the firſt Silenus 
reigned in an iſland made by the river Triton in Libya. 
He is repreſented, as having a long tail hanging behind; 
which is likewiſe an attribute of all his poſterity.—The 
ts always mount him on an aſs, | 

orinus makes Silenus a ſon of Tellus; and gives him three 
ſons, Aſtræus, Maron, and Lenæus. Setvius, on Virgil's 
eclogue, makes Silenus ® the fon of Mercury; others, the 
ſon of Pan, and a tiymph; others will have him born of 
the drops of the blood of Cœlus, the father of Saturn. 


Fochart, in his Canaan, will have Silenus to take bis name 
from ; of TW, Silo; whence ». Silan, the name 
of the Meſſiah. He very taſhly adds, that all that is attributed 
to this imaginary deity, is taken from what the prophets have 

foretold of Jeſus Chriſt.— Thus, whereas it is faid, the Meſ- 
ſiah ſhall be the inſtruQor of the people; Silenus is made the 
preceptor of Bacchus. Becauſe it is ſaid, that our Saviour 
ſhall bind his aſs to the vine; and his colt to the young vine; 
Silenus is made to ride on an aſs. Becauſe bur Saviour waſhed 
his garments in blood, as thoſe that trod the wine-preſs ; 
Cilenus was made to preſide over thoſe who preſſed the vin- 
e. Becauſe it is added, his eyes were red by reaſon of 
wine ; Silcnus was made always fuddled, Bochart, however, 
advances all this with a great deal of diſtruſt, as he has tea- 
ſon, it having no warrant : he adds, that the devil invented 
the fable of Silenus, to turn the myſteries of our religion into 
ridicule, But it muſt be a very ignorant devil, to take rubent 
ill; uli ex vino, & dentes gas ex lacte albeſtunt, in the ſenſe 
he has done; as if the words fignified any thing more, in the 
propriety of the Hebrew tongue, than, his eyes are redder 
than wine; his teeth whiter than milk. We may add, that 
nobody, before Bochart, neither Chriſtian nor idolater, ever 
ſaw any thing of Jelus Chriſt in the table of Silent. | 


SILIQUA, in botany, the ſeed-veſſel, huſk, pod; or ſhell of 
a plant, of the „ kind —Whencez 
SILIQU OUs plants, thoſe which produce ſiliguæ, or ſeed-pods. 
SILK, SERicun, a very (oft, fine, bright, delicate thread; the 
work of an inſect, called bombyzx, or the fili orm. g 
The antients were but little acquainted with the uſe and 
manufacture of fil; they took it for the work of a ſort 
of ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it Gut of its entrails; and 
1 2 5 — * the — branches of trees. 
is in ed ſer, from Seres, a le in Scythi 
who they SOT bred it; whence the fill mlt they rs 
ſericum,—But this ſer of theirs has very little affinity with 
our it worm, bombyx : the former living five years; but the 
latter dying annually, enveloped in a yellowiſh bag, or ball; 
wich, wound out into little threads, makes what we call /:4. 
It was in the iſle of Cos, that the art of manufacturing Alt 
was firſt invented; and Pamphila, daughter of Platis, is ho- 
noured as the inventreſs.— The diſcovery was not long un- 
known to the Romans. $S:/4 was brought them from Sefica, 
- where the worm was a native. But ſo far were they from 
| probe by the diſcovery, that they could not be induced to 
believe ſo hne a thread ſhould be the work of a worm; and 
' thereupon formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures of their 
own. "bp | | | 
Silk was a very ſcarce commodity among them for many 
ages: it was even fold weight for weight with gold ; inſo- 
much that Vopiſcus tells us, the emperor Aurelian re- 
| fuſed the empreſs, his ſpouſe, a ſuit of it, which ſhe ſolicited 
of bim with much earneſtneſs; merely on ac caunt oſ its dear- 
neſs.— At length, two monks, coming from the Indies to 
Conffantinople in 555. brought with them great quantities 
of li- worms, with inſtructions fot the hatching of their 
» rearing and feeding the worms, and drawing out the 
All. and ſpinning and working it. * this, manufactures 
were ſet up at Athens, "Thebes, and Corintn.. 
About the year 1130. Roger king of Sicily eftabliſhed a ft 
manufactury at Palermo, and another in Calabria; m 
by workmen, who were a part of the plunder brought from 
Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that prince made a- conqueſt 
in his expedition to the Holy Land.—By degrees, Mezeray 
adds, the reſt of Italy and Spain learned, fromthe Sicilians and 
Calabrians, the management of the t worm, and the work- 
ing of lt: and at length the French got it by right of neigh- 
|» bouthood, a little before the reign of Francis I. and began to 
imitate them. 2 3 2 SPI $2! . 
The great advantage the new manufacture turned to, 
| rags e very earneſt for its being. introduced into 
E *accotdingly, it was recommended ſeveral times from 
 thethrone, and id the moſt earneſt terms, to plant mulberry- 
trees, c. for the propagation of ſile- : rms; but, unbappily, 
without effect: though from the various experiments we meet 
wirthal in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it 


ap 
| reſpeQts, in England, as in any other part of Europe. 
The fb worm is an inſect, not more remarkable for the 


* 


that the /i/i-wormr thrives and works as well, in al! 


SLL Y STIL. 


' Pre $ matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the many When they are well ſoftened y this ſcour. 
- R before and after its being inveloped in the that gummy matter, the iy 2b lined wb, abt « 
© 'Tichcod or ball it weaves itſelf. From a ſmall about the] which renders it impenetrable to the water th ** dale 
| lize of à pin's head, which is its fir ſtate, it becomes a an hour in a lye of aſhes, very clear and well ſs; ll them hat 
© Pretty big worm, or caterpillar, of à whitiſh colour, inclin-} waſhing them out in the river, and drying _ an 
_ ing to yellow. In this ſtate it feeds on mulberry: leaves, till,} they card and ſpin them on the wheel, Sc, and * in the fu, 
being come to maturity, it Winds itſelf up into a fi/tcn bag, other kind of floretta, ſomewhat inferior to the ſ us Make an 
| or caſe, about the fize and ſhape of a pidgeon's egg; and] The ſeveral preparations which 1K undergo 3 
becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia : in this tate it re-. be uſed in the manufacture of {ben ſtuffs, are t dent 
mains without any figns of life, or motion: till at length it} reeling, milling, bleaching, and dying.—The © {þincing 
_  awakes, to become à butter-fly ; after making itſelf a paff; have already ſpoken of, as they are concerneg "op bett we 
out of its filtex ſepulchre. Kod,” ut laſt, dying indeed, it „lt from off the balls.—As to the ſpinning ang "Owing the 
| Prepares itſelf, by an egg, which it caſts, for a new life; raw filks off the balls, ſuch as they are brought h. 
which the warmth of ſummer-weather affifts it in re- Italy, the Levant, &c. the firſt is chiefly 
_ fuming, | | ; : F ſpinning- wheel ; and the latter, either on hang. 
As Tool as the fl worm, or caterpillar, is arrived at the ſize] reels mounted on machines, which ſerve to reel 
and Rrength neceſſary for beginning his cod; he makes his} at the fame time.—As to the milling, they uſe 
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ror — ED Py Neaching und dying, fee Bi Rach 

1 is diſtinguiſhed b different names: Wa 

ing his ball: always working rom] ferent Rates. Thos, 8 *cording to in di 
he never breaks by his own fault; and} Raw SILK, is that taken from the ball 
Wich is fo fine, and ſo 1 that thoſe who have examined ir} wound without any coction: ſuch as 

— think they ak within compaſs, when _ 

- affirm, each ball contains fi/t enough to reach the length} In the French filk-works, the greateſt 


one ſingle end, wh » Without fire, an 


: is moſt. ; 
that is brought into England from the Poway NG 


: a : art of thi | t 
- of fax Engliſh miles. | | paſſes for little better than a kiad of Ls — * oy fi 
In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection; and it is now ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and ferves for the manufic pl 
de taken down from the branches of the mulberry-tree, w here ture of ſtuffs of moderate value and luſtre. 5 a th 
_ . the worms have bung it.—But this point requires a great deal of the Levant, hence moft of ours com an 
. a attention; for there are ſome worms more lazy than others; fine and beautiful. —- This difference ariſes hence that tri 
and it is very dangerous waiting till they make themſelves a] France the beſt balls are ſpur and wound in boiling water the 
We * which uſually happens about the fifteenth day, and only the refuſe made into raw fall wheres, in th ple 
; » fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for the breed; Levant, there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning or winding c dee 
the reſt are carefully wound : if there be more than can be the fire; bur the f/ks are all ſent in bales or packs, x ; ſev 
well wound at once, they lay them for ſome time in an oven, are drawn from off the balls: ſo that they are only diſt Me 
y hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſuc. ] guiſhed by their quality of fine, middling, and coarſe. by « 
ceſfively, * rn heats of the ſun, in order to kill Boiled $11, is that hich has been boiled in water, to faciling two 
the inſect ; which, without this ecaution, would not fail] the ſpinning and winding. This is the fineſt of al the forts o emp 
- to open itſelf a way to _ thoſe new wings abroad, fill manufactured in Franee, and is ſeldom uſed, but in th This 
| Whichit | pt nt X richeſt ſtuffs; as velvets, taffaties, damaſks, brocades, (ze, prope 
A: only wind the more perſect balls. Thoſeſ . There is alſo another kind of boiled Alt, which is prepare unde, 
„as laid aſide; by boiling, to be milled ; and which cannot receive t deſi 
that, being improper for wind- 2 without being firſt paſſed through hot water 
to be drawn'out into ſkains. the laws of — Ne is prohibited to mix raw wit 


| rent colours ; the moſt common are} boiled lt; both as ſuch a practice ſpoils the dying, and 
orange-colour, iſabella, and fleſh-colour.—Therel the raw fit corrupts and cuts the boiled. | 
ſulphur-colour, Throwed or twiſted S1L.KS ate ſuch, as, beſide their ſpinni 
ng © there is no neceſſity for ſeparating} and winding, have received their milling or throwing. 
the cofours and ſhades to wind them apart; as all theſe [ they receive in à different degree, as they are paſl 
colours are to be loſt in the future ſcouring and preparing off oſtener, or ſeldomer, over the mill: properly, hower 
© _ the folk. F . throwed ſilks, are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty thi 
To wind the StA from off the ball. Nuo machines are neceſ. throwed,” and are twiſted ſeveral t:mes. | 
- ary; the one a furnace, with its copper; the other a reel, Slack SILKs are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are prepared, 
- or frame, to dra the filt.—The winder, ſeated near the dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works with the needle. 
(2h throws into copper of water over the furnacef Za/tern or Ee Indian $11x.— That popularly thus called, 


+ - (friſt heated to a certain d ree, which-cuſtom alone can] not the work of the Hl. wurm. but comes from a plant th 
1 teach) a handful or two of balls, 2 N g 


which have been firſt well produces it, in pods, much like thoſe of the cotton-tree. 7 
irs theſ” © matter this pod contains is extremely white, fine, and mot 
rately gloſſy: it ſpins eaſily, and is made into a kind of ji 
= enters the manufacture of ſeveral Indian and Chin 
ufs. f 3 2463. M5 71 ; 
French S1L.&s.—lIt is only in the moſt ſouthern provinces 
France, that 2 is eultivated, mulberry- trees planted, a 
| worms bred. The principal places are Languedoc, Dauphi 
Provence, Avignon, Savo and Lyons.—Thislaſt place, inde 
© furniſhes very few ſilks of its own growth; but is the great 
whence the merchants of Paris and the other cities ar 
hem: at leaſt, they are obliged to have them pal tit 
Lyons, if they bring them from elſewhere, either by land or 0 
| There are computed to enter Lyons, communibus anni, 00 
bales ; the bale valued at 160 pound weight: bore 
bales; there are 1400 from che Levant, 1600 from 
w ones, when any of them break, or any of the balls are 1500 from Italy, 3os from Spain, and 1200 from L 
wound out; ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, by adding] ' doc,” Provence, and R 
Others ; and finally he takes away the balls wound out, .orf At the time when the manufactures of Lyons were in d 
chat have been pierced, and are full of Water. In this man. proſperity, there were reckoned to be 1 8000 looms empl 
57 ſpin and reel three pounds of ft in] in the fith thanuſaBtute; but they are now ſo fallen, thi | 
dthergurſe diſpatch than is made by the} in 1698. there were hot reckoned 4000.—The * 
wheel, of diſtaff—Indeed, all. Ats cannot be ſpun] leſs notable ut Tours: they had formerly there 700 1 
in this manner ; either by reaſon the balls have winding and preparing the Ali; 8000 ooms to Wente 
the /ilt-worms themſel ves, or becauſe they} and 40000 perſons, employed in the preparation and 0 
too weak to bear the water; or becauſe they] facturing thereof; but "theſe are now. reduced to 70! 
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are coarſe," Ec. Of all theſe together they make a-particu- 1200 looms,” and about 4000 perſons. 
lar kind of fil called foretia; which being carded, or even] Gelen Mfg. dne Feu c, ks of Sic) 1 
22 or the heel, in the condition it con 
L the-ball, makes a tolerable fb | ente 
to che balls, aſter opening chem with ſciſfars, and 
:.. out the inſeds which are of ſome uſe ſor the | 


they 'are ficeped three or four days in trou hs, :the | 
| changed every day co prevent their finkin 473 DR 
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advantage, oſpecially the Genoeſe, over other people, 
— wares. th: eſtabliſhments in the iſland, they are re- 
ted as natives, and pay no duty for the export. 
Fan of the Sicilian Jilks are raw; the reſt are ſpun and 
milled ; of which laſt kind, thoſe of St. Lucia and Meſſina 
are the moſt valued. —The raw, unwrought its are always 
fold for ready money; the others, ſometimes, in exchange 
ſor other goods. | 
Jalian $11.Ks.—The ſilks brought from Italy are partly wrought, 
and partly raw, and unwrought, Milan, Parma, Lucca, 
and Modena, furniſh none but the latter kind ; Genoa moſt 
of the former; Boulogna affords both kinds. 
% S1LKs are all raw; and are ſpun, milled, Cc. in 
England, according to the ſeveral works they are to be 
| in. 
— Stk s are all raw.—One advantage we have in the 
i commerce of the Levant, in ſills, wanting in thoſe of Sici- 
n . is, that the latter are confined to a particular ſeaſon of 
the year; whereas the former are bought at all times. They 
ace brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Sayda, and from the iſle 
of Cyprus, Candia, &c.—But the principal place of commerce, 
eſpecially for the falls of Perſia, is Smyrna, The filks are 
brought hither in caravans, from the month of Januaty to 
tember. The caravans in January are loaden with the 
fineſt filks ; thoſe of February and March bring indifferent 
ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. 
They all come from the ſeveral provinces of Perſia, chiefly 


ſuuate near the edge of the Caſpian fea ; from which three 
places, a Dutch author aſſures us, there do not come leſs 
than 30,000 bales of it in a year. — Ardeuil or Ardebil, 
another city of Perſia, not far diſtant from theſe ſilt coun- 
tries, is the place where the fill are laid up, and whence 
the caravans fet out for Smyrna, Aleppo, and Conſtantino- 
ple; and it is this city, with Schamachia, that have always 
deen eſteemed the centre of the it trade; which has been 
ſeveral times attempted to be removed from Smyrna, and the 
Mediterranean, in favour of Archangel, and the White ſea, 
by carrying them acroſs Muſcovy, by the Volga and Dwina, 
two rivers that traverſe the principal provinces of that vaſt 
empire. 4 ai | 

This'new courſe of the Perſian ill into Europe, was firſt 
propoſed by Paolo Centurio, a 
under the pontificate of Leo X. be French had the ſame 


ors to the court of Perſia, 


ſacks, and the ſurprize of Aſtracan. q 
In 1688. the commerce of Perſian” /ilks had like to have 


moſt overturned the whole city; and, doubtleſs, the re- 
moval had been effected, but for the vigorous means uſed by 
the Turks to prevent it.— Smyrna, however, ſtill remains 
in her antient poſſeſſion; and the ſeveral nations of Europe 
continue every year to ſend their fleets, to fetch away the 


le. Alte; and matters are like to remain ſo, unleſs the conqueſts | 
called, made by the late czar, along the "Caſpian ſea, enable his 
_ ſucceſſors, as it is certain he himſelf had ſuch a thing in view, | 


to put this trade into another chanel. | | 
Cling, Japan, and Indian Sil K s.—Several provinces of China 

ue ſo fertile in mulberry- trees, and their climate is ſo agree- 

idle to the nature of /i/&-worms, that the quantity of lt 


might ſupply all China, and even a great part of Europe, 
with this commodity, ' "The | | 
| — ers, though thoſe of Nanquin and Canton be ex- 


The flk trade is the principal in China, and that which em- 
dans the moſt hands: but che European merchants, who 
deal in it, eſpecially in wrought fills, are to be careful of 


French Ea India company lately found to their coſt, 

Japan would not afford fewer filks than China; but that the 
— a barbarous and diftruſtful peo 22 interdicted 
ommerce with ſtrangers, eſpecially with Europeans; ex- 
Ping with the Dutch; . 0 to be admitted on 
impious terms, related by Tavernier, but which we 
* own we cannot credit. The Dutch have endeavoured, 
"indicate themſelves from theſe by the pens of ſeveral 
— .. r e. 
Ide filr of the ſtates of the great mogul are brought 

wholly from Kaſem-bazer,' a' midland | 
ey are conveyed by a canal of fifteen, leagues into the Gan- 
pr which they are forwarded. fifteen leagues farther, 
ne mouth of the famous river of Indoſtan. The t of 


hy; there being none, that we know of, naturally white, 


bu — wade of the aſhes of a tres, called Adam fig-tree ; 


melt that will ſerve in its place, the Fut 


deſign in 1626, The duke of Holſtein, in 1633. ſent em- 
rely with the ſame view : | 
aw wit and in 1668, the czar Alexis Michael attempted the thing | 

himſelf ; but he was diſappointed by the rebellion of the Cold | 


there produced is incr&dible : the fingle province of Tchekiam | 


the pony, &c. the waſte being uſually very great, as the | 


ny t. of Paleſtine, The" Indians; however, 'whiten this | 


| 


thoſe of Quilan and Schiruvan, and the city of Schamachia, |. 


noeſe, to the czar Baſil, | 


"> 
* 


deen removed from Smyrna, by an earthquake, which al- 


— 
- 


s of this province are the | 


Kaſem- bazar is yellowiſh; as are alſo thoſe of Perũa and |  en-weavers. | | 


ve but the att of breeding them, as we do 


very particular aſh- colour, which was eaſily 
place, whence | 
common | | ts of | 
made of it: nor is there any reaſan to fear, but it will ſtand 
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twenty-two: thouſand bales of il, each bale weighing 100 
pounds. The Dutch buy it almoſt all up; not to bring it 
into Europe, no more than they do that of Japan; but to 
exchange it for other rich merchandizes ; particularly bars of 
ſilver, &c. | | 
Spider Sil x. Within a few years the ſecret has been found in 

France, of procuring and preparing ilk from the webs of 
ſpiders ;. and the uſing it in ſeveral manufactures has been at- 
tempted. This diſcovery is owing to M. Bon, in 1710. who 
publiſhed a diſſertation on the ſubſect; whence what follows 
is extracted. | 

Spiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with regard to their 
colour ; as, into black, brown, yellow, white, &c. or with 
regard to the number, or arrangement, of their eyes; ſome 
having 6, others 8, others 10.—But with regard to the „l- 
ſpiders, M. Bon reduces them all to two kinds, thoſe with 

long legs, and thoſe with ſhort : which laſt are thoſe which 

furniſh the fineſt raw F IR 

The 4 ſpider makes a filk, every whit as beautiſul, gloſſy, 
and ſtrong, as the filk-worm: it ſpins it from the anus, 
around which are five papillæ, or ſmall nipples ; and be- 
hind theſe, two others; all muſculous, and furniſhed with 
ſphincters.— Theſe nipples ſerve, as ſo many wire-drawing 
irons, to form and mould a viſcous liquor, which, when 
ring the air, after being drawn through them, makes 
the %. s 

Each of theſe nipples, M. Reaumur obſerves, conſiſts of a 
number of leſs and inſenſible ones; which one may be 
convinced of, by preſſing a ſpider's belly between the fingers, 
to oblige the liquor to flow into the nipples ; for by this 


means, applying the finger againſt the anus, ſeveral diſtin 


threads will be drawn out through the ſeveral perforations of 

each nipple, —The threads are too fine to be counted with 

any certainty ; but M. Reaumur reckons, each larger nipple 

may fend forth a great many. 

Hence we ſee, how the ſpiders make their threads bigger, 
or ſmaller; for as, before they begin to ſpin, they always 

apply more or fewer of theſe ſix nipples, againſt the body 


whence the web is begun; or as they apply each more 


or leſs ſtrongly ; ſo, as more or fewer of the minuter nip- 
ples come to take, the thread, thus ſpun, will be a com- 
pound of more or fewer of the ſingle threads. Indeed, 
as the threads come from the anus, all joined together, 
they appear to be ſingle; but M. Bon has diſtinguiſhed 
one of the ſingle ones to conſiſt of 15 or 20 diſtinct 
threads. ä es | 

The threads are of two kinds: the firſt is weak, and only 
ſerves for that kind of web wherewith they catch flies. — 
The ſecond is much ſtronger, and ſerves to wrap up their 
eggs in 3 which, by this means, are ſheltered from the cold, 


deſttoy them. Theſe threads they wind very looſely round 
the eggs, reſembling the balls or bags of /i/-worms, that have 
been prepared and looſened for the diſtaff. 
The ſpider-bags are of a grey colour when new; but 
they turn blackiſh when long expoſed to the air: indeed, one 
might find other ſpider-bags of other colours, and which 
would afford a better fit ; but their ſcarcity would render 
the experiment difficult; for which reaſon we confine our- 
ſelves to the bags of the commoneſt ſpiders, which are-the 
ſhort-legged kind. —Theſe always find out ſome place ſecure 
from the wind and rain, to make their bags ; as hollow trees, 
the corners of windows, or vaults, or under the eaves of 
' houſes. r $ 
By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new fk is made, 
inferior in BAY to $6 common it. It dos all kinds 
of dyes, and may be made into all kinds of ſtuff.— M. Bon 


had ſtockens and gloves made of it, which he preſented to the 


academy; and others to our royal ſociety. 
For the manner of preparing the bags to get the //k, it is 
thus: after having gathered 12 or 13 ounces of theſe bags, 
M. Bon had them well beaten for ſome time, with the hand, 


and a ſtick, to get out all the duſt; he then waſhed them 


in lukewarm water, till they leſt the water very clean: af- 
ter this, he laid them to ſteep, in a large veſſel, with ſoap, 
and faltpetre, and gum-arabic. The whole was left to 
boil over a gentle fire, for three bours. The bags were next 
waſhed in warm water, to get out the ſoap; and, after all, 
laid to dry ſome days, to fit them for carding ; which was 


8 by the common filk-carders,' but with cards much 


der than ordinary.—By- this means, be had a ,t, of a 
: ſpun ; and the 
read ſpun from it was both ſtronger and finer than that of 
3 which ſhews, that all ſorts of works may be 


any trials of the loom, after having paſſed that of the ſtock- 
5 $4 | "SW 

The only difficulty, now, is in procuring a ſufficient 

tity of ſpiders bags to make any conſiderable work e 

which, M. Bon obſerves, would be no difficulty at all, had 
Juk-worms ;. for 

they multiply much more; every ſpider laying” 6 or 700 
eggs, whereas the filk-worms do not lay above 100: yet are 
theſe laſt ſo tender, &c. that one half die without making 
Da 11 VU. | any 


as well as from inſects, which might otherwiſe grow and. 
el 


4 it: 


any bags, or are hindered by ſome little accident, from 
making them: whereas the ſpiders hatch of themſelves, 
without any care, in the months of Auguſt and September, 
in fifteen or ſixteen days after they are laid z the old ſpiders 
that lay them, dying ſoon after. The young ones thus bred 
live ten or twelve months without eating, and continue in 
their bags without growing, till the hot weather, putting 
their viſcid juices in motion, induces them to come forth, 
ſpin, and run about to ſeek food. Were a way, therefore, 
found of breeding young ſpiders in rooms, they would, 
doubtleſs, furniſh a much greater quantity of bags than //t- 
worms do. For of ſeven or eight hundred young ſpiders, 
which M. Bon kept, ſcarce one died in a year; whereas of 
one hundred t worms, not forty lived to make their bags. 
M. Bon, having ordered all the ſhort-legged ſpiders that could 
be found, in the months of Auguſt and September, to be 
brought to him, ſhut them up in paper coffins, and pots 
covering the pots with papers, which he pricked full of pin+ 
holes, as well as the coffins, to give them air. He fed them 
with flies, and found ſometimes afterwards, that the greateſt 
part of them had made their bags. The ſame ingenious per- 
ſon found, that ſpiders bags, with regard to their weight, af- 
ford much more fit than thoſe of the „ll. worms: as a,proof 
hereof, he obſerves, that thirteen ounces yield near four 
ounces of clear ft, two ounces. whereof will make a pair | 
of ſtockens ; "whereas. ſtockens of common ilk weigh ſeven 
or eight ounces. , 
Nor is there any venom in the ot or even in the ſpider, 
25 many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit by them ſe- 
veral des without any manner of harm; and, as for the 
Fl, it is uſed with very good ſutceſs, to ſtop bleeding, and 
cure wounds, the natural gluten thereof acting as a kind of 
< balſam. It likewiſe yields, by diſtillation, ſeveral ſpecific 
_ medicines, particularly. great —_— of ſpirit, and volatile 
. alt, which, being prepared after the ſame manner as that 
drawn from the bags of fill- wornu, in making the guttz 
Anglicaæ, or Engliſh drops, at one time, ſo famous over 
all Europe, may. ſerve to make other drops of greater effi- 
8. which M. Bon calls drops of Montpellier, and adviſes 
do be uſed in all fleepy diſeaſes. _ SY 
M. Reaumur, being appointed by the royal academy, to 
make a further inquiry into- this new fill wort, has raiſed 
ſeveral objections and difficulties againſt it; which are found 
in the memoirs of the academy fot the year 1710. The ſum 
of what he has urged, amounts to this.— The natural fierce- 
ness of the ſpiders renders them utifit to be bred and be kept 
together: - four. or five thouſand r into cells, 
50 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others; the big ones ſoon, killed 
And l eat the lefs, fo that, in ſhort time, there were ſcarce left 
ane or two in each cell: and to this inclination of mutually 
-— eating one another, M. Reaumut aſctibes the ſcarcity of |. 
© ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they lay. | 
1 But this is not all : he even afhrms, that the ſpider's bag is 
inferior to that of the ſill· worm, both in luſtre and ſtrength; 
and that it produces leſs matter to be manufactured. It 
©" thread of the ſpider's web, he Tays, only bears a weight of | 
Tate, wider breaking; and th 
I The latter, therefore, in all probability, is eighteen times 
thicker than the former; yet it is weaker than that of the 
_ . flk-worm, which bears a weight of two drachms and an half, 
_ "$0 that five threads of the 'Tpider's bag 8 
© to equal one thread of the /ilt-worm's bag il 
$75 Now. it is impoffible wel e be applied ſo juftly over 
dne another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces between] 
them, whence the light will not be reflected; and of conſe- | 
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quence, à thread, thus n muſt fall ſhort of the 
dd 


luſtre of a ſolid thread. A 
"" "cannot be wound off, as that of the Jili-worm may; but 
muſt, of neceflity, be carded; by which means being torn | 
in pieces, its evenneſs, which contributes much to its luſtre, 
is deſtroyed. In effect, this want of luſtre was taken notice 
of by M. de 1a Hire, when the ftockens 

© the academy. CIR 8 or 
Again, ider ſurniſh much leſs ili than the worms : the 
* largeſt bags of theſe latter, weigh four grains; the ſmaller 
©, three 2 z ſo that 2304 worms produce a pound of fit. 
be ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain: yet, when 
_ ©” cleared of their duſt and filth, they loſe two thir 
weight. The work of 12 ſpiders, therefore, only equals that 
of one fil worm; and a pound of it will require at leaſt 
47645 Ipiders. But as the bags are wholly the work of the 

_ . fernales, who ſpin 

be kept 55296 ſpiders to yield a pound of it. Vet will 
_ , this only bold of the beſt ſpiders ; thoſe large ones ordinari- 
+ , ly ſeen. in gardens, Cc. ſcarce yielding a twelfth. part of the 
_ , fk. of the others. 280 of thele, he 


to this, that the ſpider's thread 


—  — _ 


. icld a | 92 Wee 44 nne * 72 ; "4 F 
"ELON, in fortibeaton, an clevation of earth made in the 
„ middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad. | 

- +14 The jib is more_vſually denominated an envelope. See 


+ 4.3 20 een 
* | EnvgLoPE. ' 


- 
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SILVER, 'a white, rich fort of metal ; being the fineſt, pureſt, 


=” : 
. ty" 8 2 


92 * 
rr | 
* LO 


| "The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts 


bers continue to be deſtroyed there yearly, 


quali 
r 

* cha; others are black, and called plamo ranco: 
the richeſt, and the eaſieſt wrought; no mercy; 


fort. The zoroche is 


not rich. 


the extremes: but the richeſt places are thoſe where the 
. neſs of a mine to be near a river, for the advantage of mils 


"Pi 


* ſpot; and obliges them to ſtop up the veins, again, whence 

it exhales.—T he mines of Potoſi are much the leaſt ſubjet 
to them; and yet, without the herb 
chat of the bag bears 36. 


and a reputation, yet there ate ſeveral diſcovered within theſe ſev 
CLP ES mines of Oruro, eight. leagues from Arica, and thoſe d 


may be ſeen at length under the article Gor n. 
were preſented to | 


of their | 
them to depoſit their eggs in 3 there muſt | - 
„ would not do 


| more than one Ill. worm; 663552 of them would ſcarce, 1 


. 


moſt ductile, and moſt pt ecious, of all me 
There are filoer mines in all the four Ar Pt gold, 


the wor! 


quite deft; 
much 


of America, are 


Europe has its ſhare 3 nor is our own iſland 
thereof, though it has none yet diſcovered of 


much the richeſt, and moſt abundant ; the 
inexhauſtible; particularly thoſe of Potoſi, frog f 
to be dug with 3 ad vantage as when firſt dicon N 
with this only difference, that the veins which we vered; 
almoſt in the ſurface of that famous mountain 2 
ſunk to prodigious depths, the workmen going into 
a painful deſcent of four or five hundred ſteps, — 

lions of Iadians have periſhed in them ; and prodigio 


are now 
them dy 

ny mil. 
us num. 


' ores, or mineral ſtones they dig, are not all ofthe 
conſiſtence, or colour: ſome are white or aſh- 
ſpotted with red, or blue: and called Plata a | 


theſe laſt are 
Y being 


here needed; nor any thing, but to put them in the fire - 


where the lead burning away, leaves the filver pute. 
dians, who, till the arrival of the rake, knew — 2 
of the uſe of mercury, melted none but of this kind of . 
neral.— The reſſicler is another black mineral diſtinguiſhed 
by whetting and rubbing it againſt iron, which turn; it 
red, It is very rich, and the metal it yields, is of the belt 
0 like talc, and looks as if fuvered 
though it does not yield much metal. The paco is of a 10. 
low red, very ſoft, and found almoſt broken in pieces; l is 
e cobriſſo is green, and ſomewhat friable, 
Though the Auer of this be viſible, yet it is exceedingly dif- 
ficultly drawn from it, by reaſon of the copper wherewith 
it is intermixed. Laſtly, the arannea, which is only found 
in Potoſi, and that only in the mine of Cotamito, conſiſts of 
threads of pure filver, interwoven like a filver lace that hay 
been burnt to get out the filk. The „luer veins, of what 
quality ſoever, are uſually richer in the middle, than towards 


MLVER - /e 
into fine, 
(oLD=L1 

Sel-Sttvs: 


veins interſeQ.—lIt is reckoned a great addition to the rich- 


to grind the ore. 
At Lipes and Potoſi, for inſtance, the caxon of ore muf 


ield ten marks to defray nces; w at T 
thre 1 not above fir, RR E Os 2 
I he moſt uſual way of ſeparating the fever from the ore, is 
"what they call pineg's. N — 
they uſe nothing but fire frequently repeated ; or aqua forti, 
What render the working of theſe mines exceedingly danger- 
tous, are the exhalations ariſing from them; which are eve 
Felt on the outſide ; and make an impteſſion on animals graze 
ing in the neighbourhood ; but, in the inſide, they ſtupeh 
the miners, none of whom can bear ſo poiſonousan air abore 
a day together. Sometimes it is ſo fatal, that it kills on the 


; paraguay, the infuſion 
whereof is taken by the miners, as we do that of tea, that 
mines muſt be ſoon, abandoned. + 

Tbough the mines of Potoſi and Lipes ſtill keep up thei 
years, that exceed them much in richneſs; ſuch are de 


Ollachea, near Cuſco, opened in 1742.,—lt is remarkable 
that maſt of the mines in America, are found in cold . 


8 — 2 
The method of ſeparating /ilver from the ore, in Europe, 
the ſame s that of ſeparating gold: that is, by means ofqud 


filver ; with this difference, that for ſilver, to every fifty bu 
dred weight of ore, is added one hundred weight of rock 
ſalt, or ſome other natural ſalt.— This curious operati 
To ſeparate the fiber from the mercury, wherewith it| 
amalgamated ; they have a = open S the top; andt 
aperture covered with a kind, of capital made of earth, of 
| Ne form ; that may be clapped on, or taken of, | 
pleaſure.— The maſs of filver, and mercury, being ld! 
the furnace, and the capital applied, and the fire lighted u 
 derneath, the quick-filver raiſed by the action of the fi- 
form of vagour, is gaught/in the capical, and taken den 
to be uſed in a ſecond aperation. - + - 
The ſtandard of fine fiber is 12 penyweights, at * 


4 


to it by refining: which is uſually performed by men 
lead.—In order to this, a; coppel is filled, made with a min 


Ii! 
on the re, and heated red- hot; in which ſtate the leads 
in, and when this is melted, the fuer is added, in ide fs 
tion of a pound of.lead to four.or five: ounces of „lui, 
. theſe two metals melt ther, the copper, b. 1 
e „ diflipates in ſmoke, or goes am) "" 
ſcum and litharge ; and ſo does the lead itſelf; 2 
Auer alone in the cappel, in its proper degree of 


* 8 


| 
} 


14 his method: of -refining, wherein 6 or 7000 pounds may 
cefined at once; the metal is drawn out of the coppel two 
the one by plunging in it, while ſtill liquid, a thick 
tar of irons round which, the filver ſticks in form of a ſhell, 
crult ; repeating this again and again: the other is, by 
— ag the coppel ſtand till it be cold ; in the bottom 
whereof, the =_ fixes in form of a cake. | 
reſides the refining of filver with lead, there is another man- 
ner of doing it with ſaltpetre ; which ſee under the article 
Le the one and the other are tedious and troubleſome ; 
ormed on large quantities. This occaſioned M. 
Homberg to endeavour to ſhorten the operation; which he 
Feed with good ſucceſs. His method is; to calcine the 
with half its weight of common ſulphur ; and after 
melting the whole together, to caſt a quantity of ſteel filings 
it at ſeveral times: upon this, the ſulphur quits the 
fer, and joins itſelf to the iron, and both with the other 
jmpurities are converted into ſcoria, which ſwim on the 
; and the metal itſelf is found pure at the bottom of 
he crucible. ; ; 
The aſſay of filver is alſo made by the coppel, in the 
ame manner as the refining by lead. It the ſilver, 
iter this aſſay, preſerve its weight, it is ſtandard ; if it 
loſe, the grains, or pepyweights of its diminution, are 


ted. | 

3 is filver drawn through the holes of a wire- 
inwing iron, and by this means reduced to the finene(s 
if z thread or hair. The manner of drawing it ſee 
under the article GoLD-wiIRE. 
DaawinG. - TIO 
ves - haf is that which the gold-beaters have reduced 
into fine, thin leaves, to be uſed” by gilders, &c. See 
GoLD-LEAF. | 

WILSILVER is made of the ſhreads of leaves, or of 
the leaves themſelves : and uſed in painting, and filvermg 
certain works. —It is prepared after the ſame manner as 
ſhell-gold. See GOLD. 
kuves, in chemiſtry, is called luna, the moon; and ſeveral 
preparations are made from it: particularly, a 


-*_ c 
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See alſo Wire, and! 


SIM 


ſcotia ; as we ſee particularly in the theatre of Marcellus. 
This ſome modern architects have imitated; but, in tho 
Ionic order, the ſimatium is always a doucine. | 
The fimatium, or doucine, then, is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds of cymatia, by its being camous, or flat-noſed. 
SIMELIUM®, a Latin term, uſed by ſome to ſignify a table, 


with ranges of little cavities therein, for the diſpoſing of me- 
dals in chronological order. 


® The word is but ill-written : it ſhould rather be cine liam ; as 
being formed of the Greek x#/4naoy, curiofities, or a cabi- 
net of precious things. 


We more uſually ſay, a cabinet of medals, than a fimelium. 
SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, the ſame with /i4e. 
Thoſe things are ſaid to be fimilar, or like, which cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed but by their com · preſence; that is, either 
by immediately applying the one to the other, or ſome other 
third to them both. So that there is nothing found in one 
of the ſimilar things, but is equally found in the other, 
Thus, if you note all the things in A, which may be diſ- 
cerned and conceived, . without aſſuming any other; and, 
in-like manner, note all the things in B, which may be thus 
conceived ; and A be fimilar to B; all things in A will be 
the ſame with thoſe in B. . 
Since a quantity cannot. be underſtood otherwiſe, than by - 
aſſuming ſome other quantity to refer it to; ſimilar things, 
notwithſtanding their ſimilitude, may differ in quantity: and 
ſince, in fmilar things, there is nothing wherein they differ, 
befide the quantity; quantity itſelf is the internal difference 
of ſimilar things. | 
In mathematics, ſimilar parts, as A a, have the ſame ratio to 
their wholes B b; and if the wholes have the ſame ratio to 
the parts, the parts are fimilar.—Similar parts Aa are to 
each other as their wholes B b. See Parr. | 
SIMILAR angles are alſo equal angles.—In ſolid angles, when 
the planes, under which they are contained, are equal both 
in number and magnitude, and are diſpoſed in the ſame 
order; they are ſimilar, and conſequently equal. 
SIMILAR refangles are thoſe which have their ſides about the 
al angles, proportional, 


ence, 10, All ſquares muſt be ſimilar rectangles.—20, All 
«fimilar refangles are, to each other, as the ſquares of their 
homologous ſides. | y 

SIMILAR triangle are ſuch as have all their three angles 
reſpectively equal to each other. See TRIANGLE. 
Hence, 1®, All fmilar rectangles have their ſides, about the 
equal angles, proportional. —-2®, All ſimilar triangles are to 
each other, as the ſquares of their homologous ſides. 
InfSimilar triangles, and parallelograms, the altitudes are pro- 
portional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are cut 
proportionably by thoſe ſides. " ; 
| — A Mn thoſe, whoſe angles are ſeverally equal, 


Tafure of $1LveR, made by diſſolving thin luer plates, or 
fler ſhot, in ſpirit of nitre; and pouring the diſſolution into 
another veſſel full of ſalt- water. By this means, the ſilver 
k immediately precipitated in a very white powder, which 
they waſh ſeveral times in ſpring-water, This powder they 
put into a matraſs ; and pour rectified ſpirit of wine, and vo- 
lle alt of urine, upon it. The whale is left to digeſt in a 
moderate heat for fifteen days; during which, the ſpirit of 
vine aſſumes a beautiful ſky-blue colour, and becomes an 
neredient in ſeveral medicines.— This is alſo called potable 
ſiver, argentum potabile. r 

lber is like wiſe converted into means of 
the ſame ſpirit of nitre; and it is this is called vitriol of | 


The lopis infernalis atgenteus is nothing but the cryſtals of 
py 


A 


SIMILAR 
and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 

And the like of other ſimilar rectilinear figures. 
Hence, all fmilar polygons are, to each other, as the ſquares 


fur melted with à gentle heat ih a crucible ; then | of tht homologous ſides. | 

poured into iron moulds. + In all fimilar figures, the homologous angles are equal ; and 

E ILVER, ALE ſilver. the homologous ſides proportional, All regular figures, and 

ming SILVER, | HERRING. femilar irregular ones, are in a duplicate ratio of their homo- 

Wi SILVER. See & KinG's Aver. logous fides. Circles, and fimilar figures, inſcribed in them, » , 
urin. Rar ber. are, to each other, as the ſquares of the diameters. 


bite bart 81L VER. Write HART lar. 5 
Nu vaz. See the article MaRcun r. . A. 
Aid. the covering of any Work with filver- 


k is uſual to falver metals, wood, paper, &c. which is 
iformed- either with fire, oil, or ſize.  Metal-gilders | 
er by the fire : painter- gilders, all the other ways. See 


ILDING, 


SIMIL'AR @rches are ſuch as contain like or equal parts of 
their reſpeRive circumferences. See ARCH. | 
SIMILAR ſegments of circles are ſuch as contain equal angles. 
SEGMENT. k Tow: | 

SIMILAR conic ſections are thoſe where the ordinates to a dia- 
meter in one are proportional to the correſpondent ordinates 
to the fimiler diameter in the other; and where the parts of 
ſimilar diameters between the vertices and ordinates in each 


VESTRE GRANUM, or Coccus SYLVEST RIS, af ſection are'/imilar. tb | g 
term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the coccus Polonicus ; The ſame definition alſo agrees to ſimilar ſegments of conic 
ad by others, for à coarſe or bad kind of cochineal, pro- | ſeQions. n 


* in the province of Guatimala, in New-Spain: it is 
ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of a plant; but is, in 
— an inſect, as the true cochingal is; only that the 
let colour it yields is greatly inferior to the other. See 
enn Aa... $. 5 „144 
„or CYMA, in architecture, a term uſed by Wolfius, 
* ſome other writers, for what we otherwiſe call cymatium 
TOM, or Stats, in architecture. See CyMA- 


11 , 


S1MILAR plain numbers are thoſe, which may be 1 
into fimilar rectangles; 7. . into tectangles, whoſe ſides 
are proportional: as 6 multiplied by 2, and 12 by 4, the 
product of one whereof is 12, and the other 48, are ſimilar 
numbers. 4 | 95 2 

SIMILAR ſolid numbers are thoſe, whoſe little cubes be 
ſo ranged, as to make fimilar and rectangular parallelepi- 

0 


S1MILAR diſeaſe, in medicine, denotes a diſeaſe of ſome ſim- 
ple, ſolid part of the body. As of a fibre, with regard to 
its tenſion, or flaccidity z of a membrane ; a nervous canal, 

latter being the genus, | or the like. =; 


( 
TUA 


ics _—Simatiym of fima, | camous, SML AR parts, in anatomy, are thoſe parts of the body, which, 
moſt member of | at firſt light, appear to cron of like parts, or parts df the 
the great doucine, or | fame nature, texture, and formation. WE 
! 0. a e gs Of thele we uſually reckon ten 3 via. the bones, cartilages, 
* antique buil/ ngs, the fimatium, at the top of the] ligaments, membranes, fibres, nerves, arteries, veins, fleſh, 


© corniche, is generally in form of a cavetto, or ſemi- | and ſkin : each of which ſee under its proper article. 


- " 


— 


SIM 


Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, . obſerves; that theſe KL 


have, likewiſe, their ſimilar and organical parts. 
SIMILE, or Simit1TUDE, in rhetoric, a compariſon of two 
things, which, though different in other reſpects, yet agree 
in ſome one.—As, He ſhall be like a tree planted by the 
water-lide, &fc. | | "© 
The difference between .a mile and a compariſon, conſiſts 
«in this; that the fimile properly belongs to what we call the | 
quality of the thing, and the compariſon to the quantity, 
SIMLTTU DE, in arithmetic, geometry, &c. denotes the 
relation of two things ſimilar to each other; or which are 
only diſtinguiſhable by com preſence. | 
"The notion of /imilitude, which now makes ſome figure in 
geometry, Cc. is owing to M. Leibnitz: it will be rendered 
eaſy by the following inftance,—Suppoſe two watches per- 
ſectly alike; the one belonging to Caius, the other to 
Gracchus. If, now, Caius pull out his watch in preſence 
of Gtacchus; the latter will be ſurpriſed, and fanſy it his 
own ; but he will perceive it different from his own, upon 


pulling out his own : that is, Gracchus diſtinguiſhes Cajus's | - 


watch. from his own, by their com-preſence ; or, by apply- 
ing the one immediately to the other. ; 5 
Euclid, and after him moſt other authors, demonſtrate every 
thing in geometry from the ſole principle of congruity.— 
Wolfius, in lieu hereof, ſubſtitutes that of ſimilitude; which, 
he tells us, was communicated to him by M. Leibnitz, and 
Which he figds of very. conſiderable uſe in geometry, as 
ſerving , to demonſtrate many things directly, which are 
only demonſtrable from the principle of congruity, by an 
ambages. x | 
SIMONIACAL is applied to a perſon guilty of fimony ; that 
is, of purchaſing a benefice, or other ſacred matter, with 


money. r 4h 12 | : 

A fimoniacal perſon convit is infamous, and incapable of 

holding any benefice. 
SIMONIANS, a ſe& of antient heretics, the firſt that ever 


diſturbed Chriſtianity ; if they might be ſaid to do ſo, Who 
were little more than mere philoſophers, and chiefly made 
| E of magic. 2 4 


imon Magus; ſo often mentioned in the Acts, was their | 


leader, and died under the emperor Nero; St. Peter ſtill 
ſurviving: ſo that Clemens Alexandrinus is miſtaken, when 
he makes Simon poſterior to Marcion. | | 
St. Epiphanius ſays expreſly, that the. firſt hereſy was ſet on 
foot by Simon the magician, born in a little city of Samaria, | 
who-pretended to be the great virtue and power of God, | 
ſent from heaven to earth. Among the Samaritans he made 
himſelf paſs for God the Father ; and, among the Jews, for 


os Son. He patched up a kind of medley ſyſtem, out of | 


the philoſophy of Plato, the religious fables of the heathens, 
andChriſtianity : particularly, from the Platoniſts he borrowed 
abundance of things relating to the worſhip of angels,. which | 
he perverted to magical uſes ; pretending, there was no ſal- 
vation, but by the invocation of angels, who were, as it 
were, the mediators between God and man: to which ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip of angels it is that St. Paul ſeems to allude in 
his epiſtle to the Coloſſians. * f 
. The Gnoſtics, whereof the ſame Simon was the father, | 
adopted the ſame praftice of worſhiping angels, and even 
improved on it. 3 | 295: | | 
SIMONY “, SimoNn1a, the crime of trafficking with ſacred | 
things; particulaily of purchaſing a benefice with money. 
The word is borrowed from Simon Magus, who is mentioned 
in the Acts of the apoſtles, as offering to buy the power of 
working miracles with money. 7G 2 


* 


By the Engliſh canons, anno 1229. ſimomy is not only com- 

mitted by an agreement for money in hand, or to be paid 

_ yearly; nd any other profit or emolument; any. reward, 

gift, or benefit, directly or indireAly ; or by _ of any 

promiſe, grant, bond, c. and this, either in the acceptance 

of a living, or in an exchange or reſignation. * 

I be penalty, by our laws, is, that the corrupt patron ſhall 

© forfeit the next preſentation to the king, and two years value 

ol the living; and the corrupt incumbent ſhall be for ever 
__ difabled to hold a living. | EOF | 

" Stony is alſo committed by buying or ſelling the ſacra- 

ment, baptiſm, ordination, or abſolution; as well as by the 

_ nomination and collation to a benefice, a place in a mona- 

ſtery, or the like. N F 

Some have pretended it to be ſufficient to avoid the charge 
of famony, 4 Op ordination were gratuitous, though t 

revenues were bought and- ſold as a temporal thing. But 

the canons of ſeveral councils have condemned this ſubtile 

diſtinction ; ſince the revenues are attached to an eccleſiaſtical 

_ ©" office purely ſpiritual, 5 W 

| Caſvifts d$iſtinguiſh three kinds of ſimony; vn. 

Mental S Mon is that which ſticks in the mere will, and 


inclination, without ever W forth into act.— As when 


„ 1 — 


] 


2 


S ILM. 


a pteſent is made to a collator, with ; 
mat we expect a benefice from Wm. — Th W notice, 
is only punſhable in foro conſcientiæ. th of nun 
Conventional SIMONY is where there is an expreſs 28 
formal bargain, though it never come to an — ) 
Real -S1MONY is where the convention is execut * 
— 2 1 laſt is the moſt criminal of all.—The — boch 
of ſimony is depoſition in a cle *mica] 
wok — — +: NO ercammuniea- 
It is a maxim among the Romiſh canoniſts, that thine 
ny in the court of Rome; in regard the pop e is ng 
as an abſolute ſovereign : they alſo ſay, that refor.. 
favorem are not to be admitted but by the 
ing a little of ſimony. On theſe occaſions, 
parties always ſwear, that there had- been no 
ſion, ſimom, or other illegal covenant. 
Peter Damian diſtinguiſhes three kinds of fimony + that 
money, that of the tongue, and that of ſervices, © t 
SIMONY of money, or per munus a manu, is where money 
really paid down fer a benefice: he adds, that the — . 
likewiſe committed, by expending money to live at c * 
obtain a benefice. 25th 
SIMONY of the tongue, or per munus a lin conſiſts ; 
tering the collator, or making one's e by ma 
plaiſance and commendation. | ou 


and a 


deceit, collu- 


St MON Y of ſervices, or per munus ab obſequio, conſiſts ; 
doing : Lea good offices to obtain a benefice. 25 


It was agreed, by all the juſtices, Trin. ocr. Fac. prini, that 
if the patron preſented any perſon to a benefice wich cn. 
for money; ſuch preſentation, &c. is void, though the pre. 
ſentee were not privy to it : and the ſtatute gives the preſen- 
tation to the king; but this is now repealed, 

SIMPLARY, 81mMPLARIs, in antiquity, a Roman ſoldier 

who had only ſingle pay.—Thus called, in oppoſition to the 
lares, or ſuch as had double pay, 

SIMPLE, SiMPLEx, ſomething not mixed, or con. 
pounded : in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. See 


8 OUND. . | | 
elements are /implebodies, from the compoſition whereof 
all mixed bodies — alſo \ 4 e 


SIMPLE affedtion. - (AFFEcT10N, 
SIMPLE form. Form, 

SIMPLE modes, I Mops, 

SIMPLE neceſſity. See the articles { NgcessITy. 
SIMPLE oppoſition. | Orrostriox. 
SIMPLE faſle. {| TasTe. 

81 * viſion. 27 VIstox. 

, In geometry we ſay, the moſt fmple demonſtrations are the 
beſt; the ſimpleſt machines are always the moſt eſteemed. 


In pharmacy there are imple remedies, and compounds; the 


former of which are uſually preferable to the latter. 
SIMPLE diaghylon. 'Y © PDiachvrox:. 
SIMPLE diacodium. | Di Acopiux. 
SIMPLE diamorum. | D1iamoruM. 
SIMPLE diaprunum. | '' DriaPRUNUM. 
SIMPLE. dropax. Idee the articles ( Droyax. 
SIMPLE fomentations. | FOMENTATION, 
SIMPLE hydromel: HyDROMEL, 
SIMPLE oxymel. | OxyYMEL. 
SIMPLE waters. 7 IWATrER. 


In grammar, we have imp words, or primitives; and 

compounds, which have ſome particle added to them. 

In juriſprudence, they ſay, a fimple donation, in oppoſiton 
to a mutual or reciprocal one: a fimple ſale, in oppoſition i 

that made with a reſervation of the faculty of redempuon: 
and ſimple homage, in oppoſition to liege homage. 
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SIMPLE. average.. (AVERAGE. 
SIMPLE, benefice. * of BengFICE. 
SIMPLE charter. CHARTA- 
8 MPLE church. | — 
IMPLE depofit. Daros. 
SIMPLE Hate. 0 See the articles ESTATE» 
SIMPLE fee, 7 — | 1. 
SIMPLE force. | ORCE. — 
SIMPLE reſignation. RE81GNAT 
SIMPLE vaſ/alage. | Masala 


SIMPLE, in botany, is a general name given to all 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, where 
comes a ſimple remedy. ot OW Ra 
The /imples brought from the Levant, and the Lal 
were not known among us till about the year 1200. 

SIMPLE flowers. See the article FLOwER. 


by 


V. 


dre anomaly. 41 _ 
IMPLE foffils.' ' (6 ossi. 
A ny eee 12 
SIMPLE ulcer, 8 3 | | — the 


SIMPLE equation, in algebra, is an equation 
| known quantity is only of one dimenſion. 


6. 
1 0 2. | 


| 


* 


. 
x 
: 


4 


SIN 


FLANK. 
| . FRACTION. 
n 1H See the articles 1 — 

. pendulum. + | PENDULUM. 

— ics, See the article Q ADRA TIC. 

— — in algebra, are ſuch as have but one ſign; 
5 * the ſtand oppoſed to compound quantities, which 
A been igns; as a+b; or + 36% 6g 

ux. 

— whe See the articles ee 

gurt x wheel. J. WHEEL, 


ee fic, is chiefly uſed in oppoſition to double; 

— — a compound of ſeveral parts, or figures, of dif- 
Ee. f 

2 that where the notes are all equal through all 


3 are thoſe wherein we hear at leaſt two 


j ce; as a third and a fifth; and, of conſe- 
— 2 three This is either done imme- 
Jately, and is called the harmonical triad, or in a more 

. manner, that is, when the ſounds that are not 
has, are. one or two octaves hi her— This diſtance has no 
il effec in the third, but in the it has; and, generally 


They alſo ſay C ſimple, or plain, in oppoſition to c accented. 
bote 1 ſet againſt note, in oppoſition to figurative counter- 
1 diefis. See the article DiIxEs is. 


or SIMPLE imitation, is, when one part imitates 
n another for ſome meaſures. T4 


he dul R harmony» N — | 
GuPLE interval. U S. NTERVAL, + 

m- dur LE ſounds. = the articles ho 

ee GPL triple. 4 TRIPLE, 
url x fencing, ) 1 FENCING. 

col auer E hiftory. See the articles 3 HisTORY. 
url Ayr. . STYLE. vid 


SMP G, in eccleſiaſtical matters, is the taking awa 
ofa cure of ſouls from a bevefice, . 
cu from reſidence. 


fidence ; 8 others which required 
have been | ; | . . 
Some uſe. the — more extenſive ſignification; viz. 


not preciſely neceſſary. When the matter of fact 
pj, and ftripped of its vain circumſtances, the court 
il ſee, &c. 


SMPLUDIARIA “, in antiquity, a kind of funeral honours 
paid to the deceaſed at their obſequies. 
* The word is formed from the Latin ſimplex, and ludus ; 
whence fimpludiaria, or fimpliludaria, q. d. ſimple games. 
dome will have ſimpludiaria to be the funerals at which games 
were exhibited : ſuch is the ſentiment of Paulus Diaconus. 
Feſtus ſays, they were thoſe, in the games whereof nothing 
was ſeen but dancers and leapers, called corvitores; who, ac- 
cording to M. Dacier, were perſons who run along the maſts 


and yards of veſſels or boats, called chrbes. | ' 
, | 3 thoſe two authors agree as to the kind of 
ppoſitin funerals cal fimpludiaria ; viz. that they were oppoſite to 
zation © thoſe called indiiva; wherein, beſides the dancers and 
:mpuon: leapers obſerved in the ſimpludiaria, there were deſultores, or 


Fople who vaulted on horſes; or, perhaps, horſe-races, 
the cavaliers leaped from horſe to horſe at full 


B's breach, or tranſgreſſion, of ſome divine law, or com- 
Plato defines fin to be ſomething void, both of number and 
meaſure: by way of contradiction to virtue, which he makes 
to conſiſt in muſical numbers, c. See ViRTUE, and 
RavTauwvs, | "ED 
Aprecably hereto, Suarez obſerves, that an action becomes 
inful, by its wanting a due commenſuration; for as every 
4.08 meaſured refers to ſome rule, from which if it deviate, 


e prohibited by ſome divine law; and that this is required 
dune perſeQion of the divine providence. | 
*mplicius, and, after him, the ſchoolmen, aſſert, that evil 
8 any poſitive thing, contrary to good; but a mere de- 
8, 0d accident. 4 > | | 
Tek diſtinguiſhed into original, and acta! 
men are ſuch as make us loſe God; and ve- 
aa, wh i da | 
being only 


which alone are pardoned, as on] of in- 
hrmity, not of malice. 2 e * 


Gal e ct het agreed what the fir againſt the Holy 
VI. I. No 142. CAMs. 0 | 


ne. the nearer, or more immediate, the concords are, 


gurl E counter point, is an harmonical compoſition, wherein 


hich have been /implified, now require re- 
Several benefices whi ve ſimpli ſie 


for the ſhortening a relation, &c. or retrenching ar | 


mes incommenſurate; and as the rule of man's will is] 
the law of God; ſo, &c.—Suarez adds, that all evil actions 


whit "iſh caſuiſts, again, diſtinguiſh aua! into mortal; 


SIN 


SINAI, Knights of. See CATHARINE. | 

SINAPISM ®, -:va717p}, in pharmacy, an external medi- 

cine, in form of a cataplaſm ; compoſed chiefly of muſtard- 
ſeed pulverized, and mixed up with the pulp of figs; or with 
briony, garlick, onion, naſturtium, euphorbium, ranuncu- 
lus-reots, or the like. 

The word is formed from the Latin finap?i, or Greek gt, 
muſtard-ſeed, 
Sinapiſms excite a redneſs, heat, itching tumour, and ſome- 
times a bliſter, on the place they are applied to. 
They were antiently in great requeſt, and ſtill continue in uſe 
for inveterate diſeaſes of the head, long-continued de- 
fluxions, &c. 

SINCIPUT, or Syncievurt, is the fore-part of the head, 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal ſuture. See Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. a. fig. 7. u. 1. 

SINDON, in ſurgery, a little round piece of linen, or filk, 
or lint, uſed in dreſſing the wound after trepanning. 

TREPANNING., 
The firſt thing uſually done after the operation of trepanning 
is, to pour a few drops of white balſam on the dura mater : 
then a ſpoonful of mel roſatum being warmed with a little 
balſam, a ſindon is dipped into it, of fine linen cloth: this-is 
immediately applied upon the dura mater ; and being greater 
than the hole in the ſkull, its circumference is thruſt all 
round between the cranium and the membrane: then pledgets 
of lint are applied, and the hole is quite ſtopped therewith. The 
next morning, when the drefling is taken off, the brain is never 
left bare a moment; but as ſoon as the former ſindon and lint 
are removed, new ones are clapped on in their room. 

SINE, or Right Sine, in trigonometry, a right line drawn 

from one extremity of an arch, perpendicular upon the ra- 


1 


dius drawn from the other extremity: or, the /ine is half the 


chord of twice the arch, | 
Thus the line AD (Tab. Trigeons. . 1. ), which is half the 
chord A B, of the double arch A is the right ſine; or, 
g the ſine of the arch AE. | 
| Whole S1xE, ſinus totus, is the fine of the quadrant HE, or of 
go d 3 that is, the whole /ine is the ſame with the ra- 
dius HC. See Rapivs. 
Verſed SINE is a part E D of the whole fine or radius inter- 
cepted between the right in AD and the arch AE. 
It 5 * N * 7 _ pr right fine AD, being per- 
1cular to the radius 3 5 drawn to RY 
ö other. n Mann 
2, Since the arch AE is the meaſure of the 


4 
and ATI the meaſure of the contiguous angle ACI; 1 
22 H E the meaſure of the right angle; AD is alſo 


e right ſine, and ED the verſed /ine of th 
te ph fre nd ED te ved re ofthe ana ACE 
l gs Ct, as ACE and ACI, have the 


- 4*, The ſines of obtuſe angles are the ſame with thoſe of 
their complements to two right angles. 
Te of ſimilar arches have the ſame ratio to their 
Il £ 
S1NE-complement, or Co-Sixx, is the /ine of an arch AE, which 
i the complemeat of another arch A H, — tacky See 
0-SINE. 


Thus alſo the of the arch AH is called the /ine-comple- 
ment of the — ng AE. | 4 

In eſtimating the quantity of ſines, &c. we aſſume radius for 
unity; and determine the pony of the /ines, tangents, 
and ſecants, in fractions thereof. From emy's Almageſt 
we learn, that the antients divided the radius into 60 parts; 
which they called degrees, and thence determined the chords 


in minutes, ſeconds, and thirds; that is, in ſexageſimal 


fractions of the radius, which they likewiſe uſed in the reſo- 
5 fine 3 for 4 5 
— s, or aught that 
firſt uſed by the Saracens, ** | 4:00 
Regiomontanus, at firſt, with the antients, divided the ra- 
dius into 60 degrees; and determined the ſines of the ſeve- 
ral degrees in decimal fractions thereof, But he afterwards 
found it would be more commodious to aſſume radius for 1; 
and thus introduced the preſent method into trigonometry. 
In the common tables of fines and tangents, the radius is 
conceived divided into 10000000 parts ; beyond which we 
never go in determining the quantity of the 
gents.—Hence, as the * of an hexagon ſubtends the ſixth 
part of a circle, and is equal to radius, the /me of 300 is 
5000000. | | my oy | 5 
1% The Sing AD being given, to find the ſine-complement.—. 
. From the ſquare of the radius A C ſubtract the fquare of the 


ment AG: whence, the ſquare-root being extracted, gives the 


£ E. gr. Suppoſing AC 10000000, and 
AD $goooooo, AG will be found 8660254, the ſine of 609. 


2 The Sink AD of the arch AE being given; to find the ſine 


of the WEED or half of AE.—Find the chord of the 
| arch AE (ſee CnonD): for belt of this is its fine, Thus 
II 


ſuppoſing 


fines and tan- 


fme AD; the remainder will be the ſquare of the ſine- cumple- 


OY 
— —— f _——___ — 
— — _ — 
— ewes 
- 
* 
* 


s 2 
% 


a > + 


** DG and AD, as in the preceding problem: we 
dal find th 


2588190. 
3% Th Ron DG of the arch DF being given, to find the | 


4*, TheSinzs F G and DE (fig. 8.) of the arches FA and DA, 
__ whoſe difference DF. 15 | dong than 45 minutes, being giuen; 


f 


the StR 


6% The SINE 


'Wherefore, fince MN is parallel to F G, we ſball have AF 


— 


To confirud? a, canon of SIX ES. — The fines of 307 1 0 45% and 
dee can thence conſtruct a canon of all the „ines to every mi- 


Dc. From the 


. 


From the Sixx of an arch given, to find the tangent and 
To find the logarithm of a given Sins, ſee LoGariTHM. 


ES, | 
252 Nan BC (fig- 9.), aud the werſed fine AB, being given in 
FC in 


hes 6s" 


Artificial Six E denotes the logarithm of a'fine. | 
Lin: of SINEs, a line on the ſector, Gunter's ſcale, Ac. the 


SINE-CURES are 


2 fime-cure : and, —_ the church being down, or the 


being become deſtitute of pariſhioners, the incumbent] , 
may be * acquitted from the actual per- 
formance of public duty, yet he is ſtill under an obligation to 


do it, whenever a ch 


Mt „in the church-yard, &c. and to do whatever other 


if there be a vicar under the rector, endowed and 


Diebe and tythes, and not in portion af money z but the 


4 


” of 189 e 30 and 2® 15, by the ſecond problem: the fines 
- of REST 85⁵ 30 and 870 4.5 Sc. by the firſt problem. 


7 30 45', Ce. till you have 120 fines ſucceeding each other 


SIN 
e fine of the half- arch AE, or the ſme of 15? 


fine DE, of the double arch DB (fig. 7.).—Since the angles 
at E and G are right angles, and the angle B is common to 
each triangle BCG, and DE B, we ſhall have BC: CG:: 
BD: DE: wherefore CG being found by the ſecond pro- 
blem, and BD being double of D G, DE is found by the 


rule of proportion. 


to find any intermediate fine,” as I L.—To the difference FD 
of the arches, whoſe ines are © given, the difference of the 
arch IF, r requited, and the difference of the 

iven fines DH, a fourth proportional: this, added to- 
the lets given fine F G, the aggregate will be the ine re- 


grees.—Let HI (fig. 1.) be a qua- 
ill HCI be a right angle; conſe- 
quently the triangle rectangular; therefore HTH C* 
+ CI=2HE®*: wherefore, ſince HC the whole in 
is 10000000; if from 2 H C* ſquared, 200000009000000, 
be extracted the ſquare root 14142136; we ſhall have the 
chord HI, whoſe half 70% 1068, is the ſine of 459 required. 

n of a minute, or 60” F G (fig. 8.) being given, to 
ot 7] Berg or more ſeconds M N. — Since the arches 
AM and AF are very ſmall, A MF may be taken for a right 
line, without any ſenſible error in decimal fractions 
of the radius wherein the ſine is expreſſed ; that is, the arches 
AM and AF may be taken proportional to their chords. 


:FG:: AM:MN: therefore AF, FG, and AM, 
being given, MN is eaſily had. | 


36* (which we have already ſhewn how to find) being had; 


nute, or evety ſecond. For from the ſine of 36* we find thoſe 


Again, from the ſine of 45*, find the ine of 22 30 11* 1, 
er e, find the 
of 12®, find the fines of 6* 39 


fine of 12. From the | ) 
rom the ſine of 1 5, find the /ixe of 


1* 30\ 35 78%, Ge. 


y, at an interval of 45 minutes. Between theſe, find 
the intermediate ſnes by the fifth problem: thus will the 


canon be complete. 


In every triangle the fides are as the fines of the oppoſite 


common meaſure, not in parts of the radius, te find the arch 
degrees :—Find the ſemidiameter AD: then in the 
triangle DB C, S by the ſides AC 
and DC, we find the angle ADC, which ſhews the num- 


FC.— This 2 is of uſe in finding the ſegment of a 
circle. See SEGMENT. 3 Sage 


and uſe whereof ſee under the articles Nc rok, 
UNTER's ſcale. ff 28, 


eccleſiaſtical benefices, without cure of 
No church where there is but one incumbent can properly be 


and 


ſhall ' be built, and there are a 
competent number of inhabitants; and, in the mean-while, 


; is inſtituted into the cure of ſouls. Such benefices 
are rather depopulations, than fine-cures ; and it will be pro- 
for the new incumbent to read the 39 articles, and the 


incumbents uſually do. ; Sy 
But a rectory, or portion of it, may properly be a ſine- cure, 


with the cure; in which caſe it does not come within the 

ſtatute of pluralities, 21 Hen. VIII. c. 323. | 
Here, the no diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the 

cure with a former living; nor need the incuml ent read 

the articles, or divine ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz, c. 12. 

which extends only to a benefice with cure. 

' A fine-cure donative wants no inſtitution and induction; but 
one preſentative muſt have both; eſpecially if it conſiſt in 


” find the | 


in the arch; the double whereof is the arch | 


2 


if the church be preſentative, as moſt ſuch churches are, the 


þ 


SINE DIE, in law.—When judgment is g. 


SINE 
SINGING, the act of making divers inflexions of the voice 


The firſt thing done, „en is, to raiſe a ſcale d 


SINGLES. See the article Pr rv fingles. 
SINGULAR Number, in grammar, the firſt manner & 4 


SINGULTUS, in medicine, a convulſive motion of the mi 


- 


SIN. 


inſtitution muſt not run in curam animarum 
riam, ſrve portionem rectoriæ de A B, &.. 

By the above-mentioned ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. not 
bends, and rectories with vicarages endowed, but = pre- 
and archdeaconries, are declared to be ben 3 
cure. | "ug 


3 but in Teh. 


plaintiff he is ſaid to be in nuſericordia Banſt the 
and for the defendant, it is ſaid, eat inde Ae donor jy, 
apr ory bp ar re. de u 
The phraſe is alſo in parliament, for the ad; 

any debate, without fixing the day when fe da mene 
again; which is looked upon as a genteeler diſmi ome on 
thing in 1 : | of the 

properly denotes what we call a nero : 

common f| / it is rather uſed for a tendon, 3 Cough, in 


to the ear, and correſpondent to the notes of , 


ſong, or piece of mel ; 
notes, by tones and ſemitones, to an octave 

| again by the ſame notes; and then to riſe and fall by ge 
intervals, as a 3d, 4th, and 5th; and to do all this b 
notes of different pitch. J 
Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces 


IF gp FNF SSS was 22 8 


which the ſyllables fa, ol, Ia, mi, are applied, and u, e ber, 
| .\ is taught — cach line and ſpace thereby . othe 
pradtice is uſually called ſol-fa-ing. The nature, ue, 
fects, c. whereof, ſee the article Sor · A- 
SINGLE echo. _— — 
— fine. x 4951 Fine, _ the þ 
INGLE poſition. - articles ] PoSrrion, 
SINGLE propoſition, © Seq the ar PRorosrriox. 
SINGLE rafters. - RAFTER, 
SINGLE fenaille. FP TENALLLE, 


clining nouns, and conjugating verbs; We or 
rr TIP" 
e Latins, French, —— &c. have no number but th 
ingular and plural; the reeks and Hebrews have likei 
dual, peculiar to two perſons. EE | 
SinGULAR Hiſtory. See the article His TRT. 
rift, commonly called the hickup. See Hickvy, 
SINICAL Quadrant, a kind of quadrant furniſhed with an in 
dex, and two fights to take altitudes, &c, by; and havin 
beſides, its fide, or face, coyered over with fines, dram 
from each fide, interſecting each other; whereby the ſeane 
can ſolve, by inſpection, r in plain failing, k 
conſtruction and uſe ſee er the article QyAbRAUr. 
SINISTER “, ſomething on, or towards, the left-hand, 
Hence ſome derive the word finifter, 2 ſinendb; becauſe t 
gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our & 
gns. See Aucury, | 
SINISTER is alſo uſed among us for unlucky.—Though, in ch 
facred rites of Gvination, the Romans — it in an oppolit 
ſenſe.— Thus avis ſiniſtra, or a bird on the left-hand, wa 
eſteemed an 72 omen: whence, in the law of the tuche 
7 


tables, Aue ſiniſira populi magiſter efto. | 
SINISTER of The er ſide of an eſcutcheon is tit 
Ia IR eg on oh 


$1n18TER chief is the left angle of the chief. 
SINISTER baſe is the left-hand part of the baſe, 
SINISTER bend. See the article Ben, 


SINISTER aſþe#?, among aſtrologers, is an appearance of 
planets, wore accordi 24. ſucceſſion of the ſeu 10 
as Saturn in Aries, and in the ſame degree of C 


mini. STE 
SINISTRI, a ſe of antient heretics; thus called, becauſe 
held the left-hand in abhorrence, and made it a point d 
* to receive any thing there with. 
| in us is a piece of xivility, in them was a ſpe 
tion. Balſamon obſerves, that they were likeyriſe call 
bathians, and Novatians. * 
SI NON OMNES, a writ of aſſociation, whereby, L U 
commiſtion cannot meet at the day aſſigned, it 1s pen 
that two or more of them may finiſh the buſinels. 
SINOPER, or S1xo1s, in natural hiſtory, a native fed ent 
or kind of ruddle. See Supplement, article Styopica II. 
SINOPLE “ or SzxoPLE, in heraldry, depotes 9 . 
colour in armories—Thus called by the anten , 
| though Pliny and Iſidore, by colo# finopicus, or fine: . 
a browniſh red, ſuch as that of our ruddle. - 


„F.  Meneftrier derives the word from the Gret 


; | the in 
bopla, green armories 3 by corruptedly retrenchin n vill be 

_ ſyllable pre; which is no new thing among oriental ny Wh the 
- witneſs Salonica for Theſſalonica. | to the 


Si is ſuppoſed to ſignify love, youth, beauty, 1 * 
and liberty: n grace, abo 4 


i 


\ 397 


4 


312 


vmation, Ec. are always uſed to de ſealed with green 


wax. 
gee the article SYNOVIA. 
DOTY, a'ſeries of bends and turns 
iregular figures; ſometimes jetting but, and ſometimes fall - 
e in. Such as deſcribed by the motion of a ſerpent, c. 
155 the ſinuoſity of the ſea-coaſts that forms bays, ports, 
„Cc. Du Loir co" = 3 pa * ö oe my 
creeping in a tho agreeable ſinuaſities, ſerve 
— 4 4 Hodel to form bis labyrinth by. 
qNUOUS Ulcers. See the article ULCER. 
Us, in ſurgery, a little cavity or ſacculus, frequently 
formed by a wound, or ulcer; wherein pus is collected. 
is properly a cavity in the middle of a fleſhy part, 
formed dy the ſtagnation and utrefaction of the blood or hu- 
mours, and which has wrought itſelf ſome vent or exit. 
Deep fonus's that lope downwards, Scultetus obſerves, are 
«cult to heal: yet that ſurgeon undertakes to cure any „i- 
in in a week, by the medicaments he deſcribes, page 338. 
and by an agglutinative bandage. He adds, that he never 
comes to the inciſion, till he finds, that the pharmaceutic ap- 
are ineffectual; and that, for the dilatation of finus's, 


* a 
7 not uſe the deceitful ſcalpel; as being more apt to 


in arches, or other 


7 
ive the operator than the patient. : 
to beer * denotes a cavity in certain bones, and 
| other parts, the entrance whereof is very narrow, and the bot- 
tom wider, and more ſpacious. gs | 
Of theſe /inus's, we find ſeveral in divers parts of the 


; particularly in the baſis of the ſkull, on the oſſa pe- 
— - where the antients imagined their uſe was to rendet 
the bones more light.—In ſeveral of the joints of the body, 
they ſerve to receive the epiphyſes of the other bones, 
uus is alſo an appellation given to the duplicatures of the 
Theſe finus's, Dr. Drake obſerves, are venous chanels, 
formed for the reconveyance of the blood. There are four 
of them chiefly conſiderable ; viz. the /inus longitudinalis, 
which,running along the middle of the convex part of the brain, 


belum, called the lateral ſinus's, and the torcular Herophili, 
formed out of a concourſe of the lateral finus's, and pineal 
gland. —They are all formed of the ſeveral venous branches, 
which return the blood from. the brain and cerebellum, and 
deliver their contents into the jugular veins; whereof the 

ne, as it were, the roots. heir coats are furniſhed wi 

flux of the venous blood; and again contracted with a recipro- 
al motion, like the pulſe of an artery, See Tab. = 
(fed) fe. 4. lite, 6 b. c | ect 

SUN EGE. See the article CoLLEGE. 

WHON, or Sypmon, in hydraulics, a crooked tube, one 
ky or branch whereof is longer than the other; uſed in the 
ruling of fluids, emptying 8 veſſels, and in various hydroſta- 
tical experiments 


The word in the original Greek, cer, ſignifies, ſimply, 
tube; whence ſome apply it to common tubes or pipes. Wol- 


* it | bus particularly, deſcribes two veſſels under the name of „i- 
nd, wa n; the one cylindrical in the middle, and conical at the 


two extremes; the other globular in the middle, with two 
uno tubes fitted to it, axis-wiſe ; both ſerving to take up 
a quantity of water, &fc. and to retain it when up. | 
du the moſt uſeful and celebrated ſipbon is that which fol- 
bms.—A crooked tube ABC (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 2.) is 
Fovided of ſuch a length, and with ſuch an angle, as that 
ven the orifice A is placed on an horizontal plane, the 
deipht of AB may not exceed 30 feet. For common uſes, 
foot, or half a foot, high, ſuffices. —If, now, the leſs arm 


2 of be immerged in water, or any other liquid, and the air 
; be ſucked out of it by the aperture C, till the liquor follow; 
-auſe hos will continue to flow out of the veſſel, through the 
int tude BC, as long as the aperture A is under the ſurface of | 
tte liquor. Ss 2 5 
dur, inftead of ſucking out the air, the event will be the 


lane, if the /iphon be at firſt filled with the fluid, and the 
Frure C ſtopped with the finger, till the aperture A be im- 


Tee truth of the phaznomenon is known by abundance of 
— nor is the reaſon of part of it far to ſeek. In 


Fg conſequently, the water muſt be raiſed into the 
pere 

tbe jpbon being thus filled, the atmoſphere preſſes equally 
5 <d extremity thereof; ſo as to ſuſtain an equal quantit 

he © in each eg: but the air not being able to ſuſtai al 
. Pu in the longer leg, unleſs it . 32 feet in Height J 
A more than able to ſuſtain that in the ſhorter leg: 
exceſs of force, therefore, it will raiſe new water 
=; © ſhorter leg; and this new water cannot make its 
1 We by Wan the firſt before it. By this means is 

wer continually driven o 
7 


ſends out a branch on each fide, between the brain and cere- | 


fibres; by means whereof, they are dilated. by the in- 


air in the tube is rarefied, and the equilibrium | 
AB, by the preponderating preſſure of the atmo- 


nt tinua t at the lon it is 
nally raiſed b he x * n " 


| 


SIR 


But Wolfius and fome other authors aſſert, that the water 
continues to flow through the pon, even when placed un- 
der a receiver, and the air exhauſted from it. The reaſon of 
this, if it be true, is very difficult to account for, 
Some will have it, that there is till air enough left in the 
evacuated receiver, to raife the water to an inch or two. 
But as both mercury and water are found to fall intirely out 
of the Torricellian tube, in vacuo; the preſſure of the thin 
remaining air there can never be the cauſe of the aſcent, 
both of mercury and water, in the ſhorter leg of the /iphon. 
Hence, as the height of the ſiphon is limited to 31 feet; for 
this only reaſon, that air cannot raiſe water higher ; it does 
not appear, whether or no we are in the right in rejecting 
Hero's method of carrying water, by means of a /iphon, over 
the tops of mountains, into an oppoſite valley. For Hero 
only orders the apertures of the /iphon to be ſtopped, and wa- 
ter to be poured through a funnel into the angle or meeting 
of the legs, till the ſiphon: be full; when ſhutting the aperture 
in the angle, and opening the other two, the water, he ſays, 
will continue to flow. — tw if there only need air for the 

, Tiſe of the water into the leſs leg, not for the continuation of 
the motion; it were poſſible to raiſe the water much higher 
than the height of the atmoſphere would carry it. 
The real cauſe, therefore, of this extraordinary, well- 
known, phenomenon, needs ſom- farther diſquiſition: this 
is certain, that a ſiphon, once ſet a running, will perſiſt in 
its motion, though removed into the moſt perfect vacuum 
our air-pumps will make: or, if the lower orifice of a full „i- 
pbon be ſhut, and the whole be thus placed in a receiver, with 
a contrivance for opening the orifice when the air is exhauſted; 
the water will be all emptied out of the veſlel, as if it had 


been in open air. 
This, too, is remarkable enough, that the figure of the „i- 
phon may be varied at pleaſure fig. 3. Cc.) provided only 


the orifice C be below the level of the ſurface of the water to 
be drawn up; but, ſtill, the farther it is diſtant from it, the 
faſter will the fluid be carried off.— And if, in the courſe of 
the flux, the orifice A be drawn out of the fluid; all the li- 
uor in the ſiphon will go out at the lower orifice C; that in 
the leg CB dragging, as it were, that in the ſhorter leg AB 
after it. 
If a filled ſiphon be ſo diſpoſed, as that both orifices, A and C, 
be in the ſame horizontal line ; the fluid will remain pendant 
in each leg; how unequal ſoever the length of the legs may 
be.—Fluids, therefore, in ſpbons, ſeem, as it were, to form 
one continued body; fo that the heavier- part deſcending, 
like a chain, pulls the lighter after ie. 
' Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the water will flow out, even 
through a /5phon that is interrupted, by having the legs, AD 
* ** joined (fig. 4.) together, by a much bigger tube 
OT Air. " . | \ 
The Sipho Wirtembergicus is a very extraordinary machine of 
this kind, performing divers things which the common /iphon 
will not reach. —E. gr. In this, though the legs be in the ſame 
level, yet the water riſes up the one, and deſcends through 
the other : on u_ riſes, even though. the aperture of the 
leſs leg be only half immerged in water: the n has its 
effect after contin dry a long time: 2 aper- 
tures being opened, the other remaining ſhut for a whole day, 
and then opened, the water flows out as uſually, Laſtly, 
the water riſes and falls, indifferently, through either leg, 
The project of this phon was laid by Jordanus Pelletier, 
and executed at the expence of prince Frederic Charles, ad- 
miniſtrator of Wirtemberg, by his — fchs- 
hackard, who made each branch 20 feet-long, and ſet them 
18 feet apart: the deſcriptionthereof was publiſhed by Reiſe- 
lius, the duke's phyſician. | 
This gave occaſion to M. Papin to invent another, that did 
the ſame things, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; 
and which Reiſelius, in another paper in the Tranſactions, 
ingenuouſly owns to be the very ſame with that of Wirtem- 
berg. Its ſtructure will appear from its figure; which is re- 
preſented (Tab. Hydraulics, 72 5.) 1 
SIRE*, a title of honour in France, now given to the king 
only, as a mark of ſovereignty. —In all placets and petitions, 
epiſtles, diſcourſes, &c. to king, he is addreſſed under 
the title of ire. | x 
Some derive the word from the Latin, Berus, maſter; of 
which opinion ſeems Budzus, who, in ſpeaking to king 
Francis I. always called him Bere, 1 d maſter, or re: others 
_ derive it from the Greek, xv, lord; of which opinion is 
Paſquier, who adds, that the antient Franks gave the ſame 
title to God, calling him bran fire Dien: others fetch the 
word from the Syriac; and maintain, it was firſt given to 
the merchants who traded to Syria: Menage will have it 
come from ſenior, elder ; whence /cigneur, then /cignor, and 
t. a | 
SIRE E likewiſe antiently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
; and applied to barons, gentlemen, and citizens. 


. 


and ſer, gen 

The fre de Joinville has written the hiftory of St. Louis. 
SIREN, =+IPHN, in antiquity, mermaid; a name given to a 
| kind of fabulous beings repreſented by Ovid „Se as ſea- 

monſters, with womens faces, and fiſhes tails ; and by others 


* 


81 


decked with a plumage of various colours. The three firens 


are ſuppoſed to have been the three daughters of the river 


Achelous; and are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leuceſia. 
Homer only makes mention of two ſirens; and ſome others 
reckon five. Virgil them on rocks, where veſſels are 
in of ſplitting. Pliny makes them inhabit the promon- 
tory Minerva, near the iſland Caprez. Others fix them in 
Sicily, near Cape Pelorus. Claudian ſays, they inhabited 
ious rocks ;. that they were charming monſters; and, 
that ſailors were wrecked on their rocks. without regret, and 


even expired in raptures: Dulce malum in pelago ſiren. 


- triple pleaſ 


This deſcription is, doubtleſs, founded on a literal explica- 
tion of the fable, that the ſirens were women who inhabited 


the ſhores of Sicily ; and who, by all the allurements of plea- 
_ ſure, ſtopped paſengers and made them forget their courſe. 
the 


Some interpreters antient fables will have the number 
and the names of the three ſirens. to have been taken from the 
i ure of the ſenſes ; wine, love, and muſic ; which are 


the three moſt powerful means of ſeducing men: and hence, 


ſo many exhortations to avoid 
Prob 


14 , 
, it was hence, that the Greeks fetched their etymo- 
logy of firen; viz. from ge, a chain; as if there was no 
getting free of their enticement. 


L who do not look for ſo much myſtery in the fable, 


maintain, that the ſirens were ntohing but certain 


ſtreights in 
the ſea, where the waves, whirling turiouſly around, ſeized 


and ſwallowed up veſſels that approached them too near. 


- tions 


SIRIUS, EZEIvIOsE, in 


22 
SISTROID Angle. See the article ANGLE. 
SISTRUM,. or Cis5TRUM, an antient kind of muſical 


others hold the firens to have been certain ſhores and 
tories, where winds, by the various reverbera- 
echo's, cauſe a kind of 2 _ — and 
tops. paſſengers.— This, probably, might | origin of 
2 and the occaſion of — the name of /- 
and painters uſually follow Ovid's deſcription of the 
t, on ſome medals, we find them repreſented, with 
of women, and the lower parts of birds. 

aſtronomy, the deg- ar; a 4 — 

Rar of the firſt magnitude, in the mouth of the jon 


er, or the 
The Arabs call 5 
and the Latins, canicula, or — — See CANICULA. 
itude; according to Mr. d, is 99 49 1; 
— 8” ſouth., . | 
the article SURNAME. 


its 


inſtru- 
ment uſed by the prieſts of Iſis and Oſiris. | 
deſcribes it as of an oval f made in manner of a 


* 7 - 


| racket, with three ſticks traverſing it breadthwiſe, which, play- 


- li * 
* 
. 
- 


the agitation or beating of the inſtrument, yield- 
funk, * which, * ſeemed melo- 
. Malcolm takes the /ifrum to have been no better than a 


Find of rattle, —Jer. Boſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the 


- 


- 


* 


rum, intituled, J de ro. 
i i/trum is found 


medals; and alſo on taliſmans. 


repreſented on ſe- 


on ſome me- 


his hand. - 


SITE, or Scrrs, Sirus, denotes the ſituation of an houſe, 


4 


1 ricate in it. ' 
There were fifteen of 


"inks, Be 


Wolfius gives 


&c.—And ſometimes the 
earth it ſtands on. | | 
one of the predicaments, declaring a 


„ ZITO®TAAZ, in antiquity, an Athenian 
iſtrate, who had the ſuperintendance of the corn; and 

was to take care, that nobody bought more than was neceſ- 
The word is formed from the Greek de, corn; and po, 
the Attic laws, particular perſons were prohibited buying 
* than mel 5 of wn) rags man ; of thoſe meaſures, 
ed popes , and the /itophylax was to look to 
the obſervation of this law.—It was a capital crime to preva- 
theſe fitophylax*s ;/ ten for the city, and 
and algebra, denotes the fituation of lines, 


„which are not de- 


ground- plot, or ſpot of 


* 


- . 


five for the Piræus. 


us ſome things in | 


Aduced from the common analyſis; particularly, matters de- 


* 


even invented a particular kind of analyſis thereon, called cal- 8 


pending on the tus of lines and figures.— M. Leibnitz has 


TIM SIXT, SEXAGENA, in war, an antient order of 


* 


te firſt and faxth to retire, to form the rear- guard 


4 


be word is 


ay w we 


battle, wherein fix battalions being ranged in one line, the 
ſecond and fiſth were made to advance, to form the vanguard; 
the third 
and the fourth remaining on the 


does ſpot, to form the corps, or 


dog. as 1 
elſedecre, ſeera; the Greeks, ſirius; 


js painted with the head of a dog, and with a /jfrum in | 


e ſtin conſiſts of three parts; the external one 
Aale, epidermus, or ſtar, ſhin The middlemoſt 
of 


"77 
SIX-CLERKS, officers in chancery of great acco, 


degree below the twelve maſters; whoſe buſinek 


.. commiſſions ns ts F | 
the great II 


They were antiently clerici, and forfeited 


at, next in 


is do inroll 


which paſs 
8 


married: they are alſo attorneys for parties in ſuits d 


= — ** of chancery. epending 
nder them were formerly 60 cl 3 

clerks, did the buſineſs of the Soi So tee: ay under 
terwards increaſed to 90.— At preſent the number Few af- 
nite; an order having been made, for reducin ndefi. 
mor —_ 28 * 60 A, not filling up the Vacancies 

at ma cath , till | 
fandard. iP: ke they are fallen to that 


SIXHINDEMEN. See the article 


SYXHINDEMEN 
SIXTH, S8xTA, in muſic, one of the ſimpl iginal 
or harmonical en Pie original concords, 


The fixth is of two kinds, greater and le{; : 
is eſteemed one of the imperfe&t . 2 pars it 
the two ſpecies ariſes from a diviſion of the ofave* of 
The greater SIXTH, called by the Greeks hexachorden "BY 
the concord reſulting from à mixture of the "any uy. * 


. 
e leſs SixTH, hexac minus, reſults : 
Winner N 
e leſs is compoſed diatoni of ſix degrees 

whence its name; and of five — three urls are 
tones; and two. ſemitones ; chromatically of eight ſemi. 
tones; five whereof are greater, and three leſs, hi has its 
—_ oF origin from the ratio ſuper-tri-partiens quintar; a 

5. 

The greater fixth is compoſed diatoni like the 
NIN N 
and a ſemitone : and chromatically of nine ſemitones; five 
whereof are greater, and four leſs : of conſequence it has 2 
leſs ſemitone more than the former.— Tt has its origin from 
the ratio ſuper-bi-quartiens tertias; as 5 to 3. 
Antiently, the fixth had only ane repetition, which was the 
T3th; but, in the modern ſyſtem, it has ſeveral, as the 2cth, 
27th, &c. all marked indifferently in the thorough bak, by 
the figure 6. And even the fixth itſelf, both greater and 
leſs, when natural, is not expreſſed any otherwiſe than by 


_ a ſimple 6. But when it is greater or leſs, by accident, to 
the 6 is added the mark of a ſharp or a flat: 4 be ſeen 
in M. Broſſard. | 


Beſides the two kinds of fixths here deſcribed, which are both 
concords, there are two others that are vicious and di- 
onant. 


The fit is the defective Six rn, compoſed of two tones and 
ſemitones, or of ſeven ſemitones, five whereof ar 
greater, and two leſs. | 
The ſecond is the redundant Six rn, compoſed of four tones, 1 
greater ſemitone, and a leſs. Whence ſome call it pentatun, 
as comprehending five tones. : 
Theſe two, being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in me- 
ody, and very rarely in harmony. 
As to the two conſonant fixths, they were antiently uſed very 
ſparingly: at preſent they are allowed to be uſed as oftens 
one pleaſes; as is the caſe with thirds ; the fixths being, in 
reality, no other than inverted thirds : but care is uſually taken, 
that the firſt ſixth that occurs be a leſs, and the laſt a gez; 
and that from the ter, we riſe to the octave; and, fron 
the leſs, fall to the fifth. 5 
— 2 military art. See the 2 SIXAIN, 
IXTH Fair of nerves. 3 ERVE. 
SIXTH Raus See the articles R Arz. 
SIZE, the name of an inftrument uſed to find the bigneb 
fine round pearls withal. 2 
It conſiſts of thin pieces, or leaves, about two inches 
and half an inch broad; faſtened 


a 


= 


1 


a er, at one end, H 


rivet. In each of theſe are ſeveral round holes drilled, of | 

ferent diameters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for meal 

ls from þ a grain to ſeven grains. Thoſe of the oy 

r pearls from eight grains, or two carats, to five cat! 

and thoſe of the third, for pearls from 64 to 8z- x 

SKELETON®, EKEAETON, in anatomy, an afſemblage®" 

rangement of all the bones of a dead animal, dried, = 

and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation ; and kept in that 11 
ſition by means of wires, &c.— See Tab. Anat. (O elt 


*I word is formed from the Greek, ex, Tr. 
Skeletons ſerve to urpoſe, in learning Prev 
For the ſeveral of ap ore conſiſts of, ſee Box. ws 
„or SQU1FF, the leſs of two ſhip-boats, ſers 

to go aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour. at 
SKIN, in anatomy, a large thick membrane, ſplesd x 
whole body, ferving as the external organ of feeling 
a cover and ornament of the underneath. Allele 

* 
15 


U 
Fe 


us reticulare, becauſe pierced through with a 7 


French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing, 
\ | 


* 


* 
8 


es, like a net or ſieve. The innermoſt, cal | 


4 | 


/ 
| 
5 


8 LSA 


doom labſtance, woven out of the extremities of arteries, | 


f 9% tendons, &c. Whetice alſo ariſe' abundance 
vis dene, called papillæ Hramidaler.— See 7. ab. 
„„ ninatia 
1 5 likewiſe ſet with an infinity of glands, ca rar y 

each wheteof has its excretory duct wit 
be ppramidal papillæ, through the holes of the corpus reti- 
eylare, and terminating at the cuticle, n 
, and the excretory veſſels ſerve to carry off the matter 
x; gerſpiragiony Which is ſeparated from the blood in the mi- 
glands. Ses MILITARY gland, PERSPIRATION, and 
f I Nit ' N | | - Y 
2 M Perrault obſerves; is ſometimes taken in, 
'qhrov the whole body of animals, at the pores of the 


| to thoſe bodies, are found to penetrate them; to mix 
— blood and juices, and they are there ifimilated On 


wemſelv es- M. takes it, that plants thus receive a 
patt of theit food by the external bark, not all of it by 
rien ee 
kun, in commerce, is particularly uſed for this membrane 

fripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, ſkin- 


ww 


„e.. 2 | : 4 = 7 
* Ains is very antient; the firſt garments in the 
world having been made thereof. The Danes and other north- 
em nations, have a long time dreſſed in ins. Moroccoes 
ze made of the 1&ins of a Kind of goats. 
Parchment is uſually made of ſheep-s&ins ; ſometimes of goat · 
Aim. Velonvis u kind of parchment made of the in of an 
abortive'calf, or at leaſt of a ſucking calf. | | 
The true ſhammy is made of the Ai of an animal of the 

ume name 5 though frequently it is counterfeited with com- | 


8 S. 88 1 


8 
© 0 


- 


mon goats and ſheep-skins. See SHAMMY.. . _ 

Shagreen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind: part of 
the lin of a kind of aſs of that country, prepared and tanned, 
and, when ſoft and manageable, ſtretched on a frame, and 
expoſed to the ſun, — This done, they ſprinkle muſtard-ſeed 


FFT ÞB 


hand. 3 f, and by the heat of the ſun, the 
rain of the leather is raiſed up, and'there hardened. | 
KINKER, 'a cup»bearer or butler. See Ar CH-butler. 
KIPPER. - See the article ScniPPRR. : 
KIRMISH “, in war, a diſorderly kind of combat, or en- 
counter, in preſence of two armies, between ſmall parties, or 
perſons who advance from the body for that purpoſe, and in- 
troduce to a general, regular fight. 4 
* The word ſeems formed from the French, eſcarmouche, which 
bgnifies\ the fame, and which Nicod derives from the Greek 
- X44pn, which ſignifies, at the ſame time, both light, combat, 
and joy: Menage derives it from the German, /chirmen or 
Kernen, to fence or defend: Du Cange, from ſcaramuccia, a 


Da — ſeara and muccia, a body of ſoldiers 


perſons in ambuſcade. a 
KULL, in anatomy. See the article Cxanwm. 
KY, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere. See AR, and 
ATMOSPHERE, © -* 12 6 he 


AK =E Font 


Tapours beginning to condenſe therein, which have For con- 
rence enough do refle& the moſt reflexible rays, biz. the 
nolet ones ; dut not enough to reflect any of the leſs reflex- 


idle ones. 


tte dark ſpace beyond the regions of the atmoſphere, through 
2 white or lucid 


wp cid one, viz. the air illumined by the ſun ; a 

ond of black and white always appearing blue. But this 
"974 is not originally his ; it is as old as Leonardo da 

n1-rcket, See the article Rock ET, C 


| wy an autſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the ſides 
abe des: the word is alſo uſed for a fat piece of 


ng of 5 2 $7 | cm: 
RO Fin is ll 0 
le nds were unacquainted with the uſe of ate, and 
* thereof covered. their houſes with ſhingle, £ we read 
doch Beſides the blue /late, we have in England a 
of fate, called alſo Horſham ftone, from a town in Suſſex 
tat name, . whe | 
ple blue fo 


bade "argrable withal, in regard the roof mult be hrit 


1 der "TE, a bluiſh fifile one, very ſoft when dug out of the 
th \ p mY and on that account way fry and fplit into thin 
ell . 5 \Jlgres or eſcallops, to ſerve in lieu of tiles for the cover- 


f . y fate is chiefly uſed in the 
eng ef churches, chapels elects GL. PRO tt 
8 dearer than 2 © 


on the s&in; taking care to rub it ſeveral times over with the | 


M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black object, viz. 


ng along with | 


ſubtle ſubſtances of nutritious matters, applied ex- 


b ar generally ver fat," and even butchers, cooks, &c. 


The ature colour of the by, Sir Iſaac Newton attributes'fo | 


ner, currier, parchment-maker, Cc. and converted into 


| many feirmi/hes are performed by |. 


— 


timber. 


ſaters; or coverers, conjed 


By the civil law, the 6 | | 
© right of nations, and follows as a natural conſequence. of 


SLX 


To judge of the goodneſs of fate, Mr. Colepreſs, in the Phi- 
loſophical TranſaQions, orders it to be knocked againſt any 
hard body, to make it yield a found; if the ſound be good 
and clear, the ſtone is firm and good; otherwiſe, it is fri- 


able and ſoſft. 


Another method of proving its goodneſs, is, by weighing it 
exactly, then letting it lie ſix or eight hours under water, 


— I "and wiping it very cleany if it weighs now much more than 
pille are held by the modetns to be the organ of feel- | 


it did betore, it is of that kind that ſoaks” in water, and 
therefore will not long endure, without rotting the Jath or 
Another method of trial is, by placing a fate half” 
A = 1 in a veſſel of 2 ag to reach a 
conſiderable height above the level thereof: if the fate be firin 
and cloſe, then it will not draw water, that is, the water 
will not have aſcended above half an inch above the level of 
that in the veſſel, nor that perhaps any-where but ut t 


edges, the texture whereof might be looſened by hewing 3” 


s # 


be it as high as it will. | 


but a bad ſtone will have drawn the water to the very top, 
There are /lates in ſeveral places, which the moſt experienced 


| a yak 2+, 
ute to have continued on houfes 


. hundreds of years, and which are yet as firm as when - 
| cups + reefs 5 nn dn 
M. Leibnitz informs us, in the hiſtory of the French aca- 
demy, that in ſeveral parts of the duchy of Brunſwick, par- 


ticularly about Ofteroday- c. there are horizontal veins of 
ate, wherein are found very exact and finiſhed repreſenta- 


tions of various kinds of fiſhes and plants, appearing in their 
natural bread ih and length, but without any thicknefs.— The 
ſame impreffions are alſo frequently found on other ſubſtances, 
as on the black /ate that lies over veins of coals. © - 
M. Leibnitz accounts for this appearance, by ſuppoſing the 
lakes and meadows of theſe places to have been covered over 
with a kind of earth, which has buried the fiſhes and plants; 
or that ſome very muddy water much impregnated with earth, 
has covered them up, or carried them away.—This earth he 
takes to have ſince hardened into fate; and by length of time, 
or ſome other cauſe, to have conſumed the delicate matter 
of the fiſh, &c. much is the bodies of flies or ants, which 
are found incloſed in amber, are quite diſſipated, and nothing 
left, but; as it were, 'a mere delineation.” © © 

The matter of the fiſh; or plant, thus conſumed, has left its 
form impreſſed in the /ate, by means of the cavity remain- 


ing therein; which cavity has ſometimes been afterwards 


filled up with a metallic matter: whether by reaſon that the 
ſubterranean” fire, in baking the earth into /ate, has ſepa- 
rated a metal therefrom; or that a metaliic vapour, penetrating 
the ſlate, has become fixed in theſe cavities. See Supplement, 
article ExTRANEoOUs Foss1L. — CHAS AAL 
AVE“, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, either 
by war or conqueſt.” See SERVANT. | | | 
'* Menage and Voſſius derive the word from Sclawns, the name 
of a Scythian people, whom Charlemagne condemred to per- 
petual impriſonment ; whence the Trahans made their ſchia vo, 
the Germans their cha, the French their z/elave, and we 
fave the Italians and other nations uſed to buy theſe Sclavi, 
or Sclavinians, to make drudges of; whence the proper name 
of a nation, in time, became the name of a ſtate or condition. 
Cop $onavones:s, bas cnt nh rr e iet 
The Romans called their faves, ſervi, from ſervare, to keep, 
or ſave ; as being ſuch 2 Jo killed, but ſaved, to yield 
money either by ſale, or by their work. Though other au- 
thors are of opinion, that the Roman name ſervi might come 
from that of derbi; as that of faves, from Sclavi, a people. 
We find no mention of //aves before the deluge; but imme- 
diately after, via. in the curſe of Canaan, Gen. ix. 25. 
"whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude commenced. ſoon 
after that time: for in Abraham's days we hnd it generally 


# 


eſtabliſhed. —Some_ will have it to have commenced under 


Nimrod, becauſe it was he who firſt began to make war, and 
of conſequence, to make captives ; and to bring ſuch as he 
took either in his battles, or irruptions, into flavery. 


Among the Romans, when a „laue was ſet at liberty, be 


changed his name into a ſurname ; he took the nomen or præ- 
nomen of his maſter ; to which he added the cognomen or 
nickname he had been called by when a ſave. See Name. 

wer of making /laves is eftcemed a 


captivity.in'war. The Lacedemonians, fay ſome, or, as others 
fay, the Aſſyrians, firſt introduced the practice; which the 


Romans not only approved of, but they even invented new 


manners of making- /ſaves for inſtancę, à man born free 
among them might fell his freedom, and Become a fave, — 


- 


This voluntary flavery was firft introduced by a decree of the 


Ser Ves | 
71 4 2 rh belotiged to . . 
too cruel in his domeſtic corrections, he was obliged, to fell 


the 
ry ſtrong for the le grey Hate, it being 
t of tile. $A Dig, 


* 


k 


* 


ſenate,” in the time of the eniperor Claude e, and at length 


Was abrogated by Leooͤöosöoa LITTON a 
Phi Romans kit power bf d ail esch aver weir iter; 
Which no other nations had: but this. ſeverity was afterwards ' 
moderated by the laws öf the *emperdrs. | 
Adrian, it Was made eapital'to'kill 4 %% without- a cauſe. 


8284 r 2 

e emperors 3 an by one of 

vi were TT their maſters, 
hem: bur, if the maſter Were 

his „late at a moderate price. 


11 Y * 4 "As 


= © and/are furniſhed with holes to.receive pins, Wc... L be ret 


; = 
. 
* . 
, ” 
* : . 
Va, = 4 
e ** + 


© keep i laſted a long time in 
of Lows the Groſs, they were ſo numerous in Egypt, that it 
Was ſms. aceficuls matter to quell a body of them, ho had 
m 
: 1.300. obſerves, there were none left- in his days. 
2 is abſolutely aboliſhed in. England and France, as to 


. ſervitude 1 Our ſervants are not aue, but only are 


ſudject to _ determinate ſervices: . E ſaid; us ems” 
ment a e on i | uw 72:17 
2 
Tica. | Sen company have pri- 
e 24 759 Spaniſh Wet-Indico with faves, by 


„Aus, BUTCHER, Wc, ith 


1 | . is: Yirr* 
Y hollang,.\a kind of holland thus called, becauſe made | the 


"TEN 


ſition of the muſcles 


n.Siefia in Germany; and whichy, from its lightneſs; acca- 


In | | 
© Hons all thio, flight, ill-wrought Hollands to be called . 
> 4 1 122 AT 


1. HOLLAND, --'+ 
E, a kind. of carr 


* 


— 
, 


Aud bollow in the middle; ſo that. the fide go a little aſlope, 


: 
o 


SEE ”, that ſlate wherein the body appearing perfectly at roſt, 


external objects moe the organs of ſenſe as uſually, without | 
SLIDING. rue, a mathematical 
queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, Ge. without the uſe of 


compaſſes merely dy the Hiding of the parts of the inftr. 
ment ane bu another, ther lines and diviſions whereof give the 


"exciting che uſualſenfations... s. 
Cap: accordzng to. Rohault, conſiſts in a ſcarcity. of ſpirits ; 
which zan that the orifices. or pores of the nerves in the 


h 
1 5 by the ſpirits uſed to flow into the nerves, bein 
no bee, ket open by the re ſhut o 
= themſelyes. _For, this. being fuppaled, as ſoon as the ſpirits, 
dow in the nerves, ſhall be difipated, the capillaments. of 
. nerves, having no ſupplement of new ſpirits, will be- 
; come lax, and cohere as if cemented together; and ſo be unfit 
- to convey. any N to the brain: beſides, the muſcles, 
being now void of ſpirits, will be unable to move, or even 
both ſot the time deſtro e e mol 
Slecp is broken off unnaturally, when any of the organs of 


* 


o 


. 
a 
" * 


ſenie are fo briſkly. acted on, that the action is propagated to 
 .,the brain: for, upon this, the few: ſpirits remaining in the 
a together, and unite their forces to unlock | 


brain are all called 


the pores of the nerves, Ac. But if no object ſhould thus 
Laffec the Wett 


organ, yet ſeep would in ſome time be broken off | 


naturally; for. the quantity of ſpirits generated in eb would 
at length be ſo great, that, firetching out the RT end 
nerves, they would open themſelves a pallage. 

With regard to medicine, fee is, defined, by Boer! 
be that ſtate of the modulla of the brain, wherein the nerves 
do not receive ſo copious, nor ſo forcible an influx of ſpirits 
from the brain, as is required to enable the organs of ſenſe, and 
Voluntary motion, to perform: their offices. 


Ide immediate cauſe hereof appears to be the ſcarcity of ani- | 
mal ſpirits, which being ſpent, and requiring ſome time to be | 


Tecruited, the minute veſlels, before inflated, become flaccid, 
and collapſe: or elſe, it is owing to ſuch a preſſure of the 


thicker blood mo the cortex of the brain, as that the me- 
dulla, becoming likewiſe compreſſed by its contiguity with | 


- the cortex, the Ns of the ſpirits is obſtructed. 
+ "The natural cauſe of ftp, then, is any thing that may con- 
mibute to theſe two. And Hence its effects may be under- 
ſtood: for in /tep ſeveral functions are ſuſpended, their or- 
Sans and muſcles are at reft, and the ſpirits ſcarce flow throu 
Tens; re there is a leſs conſumption of them; but the 
ſlolid vun and fibres of the nerves are but little changed, and 
nan N obtains throughout; there is no difference of 
- preſſure on the veſſels, nor of velocity in the humours: the 
_. motion of the heart, lungs, arteries, viſcera, Ec. is increaſed. 
_ Phe or pe 2 that ng vital 8 circulate 
© more ſtrongiy a ably through the canals, which are now 
_ freer, ow for Beast as not 0 comprelled by the 
. mulcles. © Hence, the blood is driven leſs forcibly, indeed, 
ino the lateral veſſcls, but more equably ; and 


d: veſſels, both more „ and more equsbly. Thus 
due the, lateral fibres ſenſi ed, as bein averſed, | 
_ ” eollefied? and herice the 

_ "and diſtended” with an o 


thus," in moderate Jeep, id tha matter of the chyle beſt. con- 
'* verted, into fre; that into N mg and thoſe, 


e 10 


| xiliſbed by the the eaſtom of 
— 1 7. An the time | 


againſt their maſters : yet Bartolus, ho lived in 


oy: 4.3664 IR In Maw ndl 2 0 
e dee Mabsabonr n, De, | 


,\withqut wheels, for the convey- | 
8 55 ; Weighty' thi as huge ſtones, belle, G. 
Ibe Dutch have a kind of edge, whereon they can catry'a | 
- Yeſlel of any burden by land. It conhiſts of a plank of ide 
_Jength of the keel of a, moderate {hip, raiſed a Jittle behind, 


man awakes, 


Some of the more extraordinary phanomenz 
be bool yan Ades 2 of arp, yet to 


. 


ſame as thoſe on the. ſiding piece 


= 
© 


fands st . 785, the area 


= 


\ Hie6-Hqutiſhmege, | The attrition of the, fold, parts is Jef 
8 the cutaneous ſecretion is increaſed, and all the 
boy off are now beſt ſupplied, 
e reſtores. che humours, 
W's 299 25 : ieh 16] a 39174 5 4 21 
We.” "1% VF B16 eee s o d 
| * 
” 1 
—- 
7 
1 '* 2 | 


0 


: 9 N * ; 2 1 l * 
2¹ 0 + 36 (a? W 2 8430801 2801 * 
4 : 7 ; 

WA 6; 


being then at reſt. In che ns 
matter is beſt prepared 3 there is an aptitude 
receive, and in the humours to — —_ Me nebel 0 
Plication,” and \confolidation, are at liberty; hav.” df 4 
production, and accumulation of animal 
outs, a to Matter, and in the minuteſt veſlel, . 

tion: the conſequence of which is, an 
and an inaptitude for ep; ſo that upon the bit occatue. 


f pitit | 
bring an drunkenneſs, thee. fleep that perſel d. 0n fri 
the time of 


authors; particularly, Everard, Coggeſbal, Gunter, H 
and Partridge ; but the moſt;ulual and uſeful ones, are the 


Everard's St IDIx d rule is principally uſed in gauging ; being 


groove; and two ſmall (ales, or ſliding pieces, mn, ſid u 
the grooves. When both theſe peces are drawn out thei 
full extent, tbe inſtrument is three feet long. 


of numbers; for. the properties, &c.. whereof, ſee Gon- 
numbered x, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 
5. He. to 10. On chis line are four braſs centre · pins, two in 


unity. Cloſe to ꝗ is another dot, marked & e, ſet over 0 

- Which is the fide of 2 {quare, equal to the ares of a cid 
whoſe diameter is unity, Another dot, nigh W, is ſet o 
231, the number of cubic inches in a wine- gallon; and u 
other near 


tent 231 cubic inches, ot à wine 


1 a circle whoſe diameter is d 


*S\LI 


ing cauſe 


mean time, while the — 


ſpirits, in al Mr 
| A to 
aPtitude for Teple. 


for, are : that when the head is 


& ACC 
ſeet cold, ſleep is impracticable: that f and the 


ther times 


* weak, with coldgels, — — 


ocnAT Es. 
4 Juperinc:fſus raden, is, when the 
lame point of a body,” moving along 4 ſurface, deſeride , 


Such is the motion of a. parallelepiped, protried along 


* 
1 


inſtrument, ſerving to work 


anſwer, inſpection. T 
is. inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by various 


of Everard and Coggeſhal; the deſcription, and uſes whereof, 
are 33 fallow; Fn nk gitar; 


ordinarily made of box, à foot long, an inch broad, and 5 
of an inch thick.—lt conſiſts of three parts: a rule, on each 
ſide whereof, ab, and d (Tab. Surveying, Fig. 17), is 


On the firſt broad face of the inſtrument 2 b, are four lic 


The. firſt, marked. A, conſiſting of two radius' 


8, 9, 103 and then 2, 5, 4 


STS 828 mw + hb. 7 1% een 


bo 


each radius; one in each whereof is marked MB, to ſigniy 
that the number it is ſet againſt, 2150. 42 ia the cubic inche 
in.a:malt-buſhel ; the other two are marked with A, to fy: 
nify that the numbers they are ſet againſt, viz. 282, arete 
Cubic inches in an ale-gallon,-- The ſecond and third lines 
numbers are on the Hiding pieces, and are exactiy the lan 
with the firſt. Cloſe to the figure 7, in the firſt radius, bf 
dot marked & i, fet exactly over 705, denoting .707 tobe 
the ſide of a ſquare inſcribed in a circle, whoſe diameter s 


$72 


8 


er near C, is ſet over 3. 14 the circumference of a cite 
whoſe diameter is unity. — The fourth line of numben 
marked MD, to ſignify malt depth,. is a broken live of t 
radius's, numbered 2, 10, g, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 9 
5 1. * the number 1 being ſet directiy againſt MB ont 
rſt radius. 8 gp" 

On the ſecond broad face, marked cd, are, 1*, A line! 
numbers of one radius, numbered, 1, 2, 3; Cc. to 10, 10 
by che letter D. On this are four centre- pins; the 
marked WG, is the gauge · point for a wide · gallon, . 4 
diameter of a. cylinder, Whoſe height is an inch, and 

„ which 1s 174 
inches i the ſecond centre: pin AG flands at the gage ff 
for an ale-gallon, which * inches. The thi 


. ſands at 46.3 the fide: of a ſquare, whoſe content js equ 


MR is the of 


the inches in a ſolid. buſhel... The 


int for 2, tnalt-buſhel,. which: is 52.32, inches—2 
lines of number on the Haine piece, which are 
| 5 r Clo 


the divifian 8 is adot marked c, which is ſet to. 705, th 
R : 3 and apother, ou 
| of a.circle, whoſe diameter BY 
7003 the firſt, for, facing the ullage of a cat, tiny 


* ” 
1 


9 7 - T Y 
1 1 7 1 
33 So * 
j * 


„ 1.4 
he horizon ; and the other, for finding the ullage of a caſk 


on one of the narrow- ſides,” noted e, are 1“, A line 
of inches; numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 12, each ſubdivided 
into ten equal parts. 25, A line, by which, with that of 
nches,. we find a mean diameter for à caſk, in the figure of 
a middle ſruſtum of a ſpheroid: it is numbered 1, 2, 3, Cc. 
to 7, and marked: ſpheroid. 3*, A line for finding the mean 


parabolic ſpindle, which gaugers call «the ſecond- variety of 
cacks 3 it — I; 2, > ond noted /econd variety. 
„ A line, by which we find the mean diameter of a caſk 
- of the third variety, 2. „ of a caſt in the figure of two para- 
dolie conoids, abutting! on a common baſe ; it is numbered 
1; 2,3, He. and noted third variety. nb 
On the other narrow face, marked /, are, 1“, A foot di- 


finding the mean diameter of the fourth variety of caſks, 
_ which-is the middle fruſtum of two cones, abutting on a 
common baſe- It is numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. and noted FC, 
ſenilying fruſtum of a cone. | * ALAS 
On the back ſide of the two ſiding pieces are a line of inches, 
from! 13 to 36, hen the two pieces are put endwiſe; and 
inſt that, the correſpondent gallons, or hundred parts, that 


diameter), will contain at one inch deep. 
Uſe of Everard"s SLIDING rule,—4% To multiply one number 
by another. Suppoſe 4 required to be multiplied by 6: ſet 
1 en the line of numbers B, to 4 on the line A; then, 
azpinft 6 upon n is 24, the product fought upon A. Again, 


x (8 on Bis 1705 on A, the product ſought. 

of 20, To divide one number by another. Suppoſe 24 to be | 
u- divided by 4: ſet 4 on B to 1 on A; then againſt 24 on B 
the ij h on A, which is the quotient,” ' Again, to divide 952 by 
14; ſet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againſt 952 on A you have, 
10us 00 B, 68, which is che quotien t. 

unt, 7, To work the rule of three. If 8 give 20, what will 22 
thoſe, give? ſet 8 on B to a0 on A, chen againſt 22 on Bftands 55 
revf, A; the number ſouggt. 1 

5 , To find a mean proportional between two numbers, ſup- 
being poſe detweet goand 2: ſet 0 on to 12 on D; then againſt | 
nd 15 on C you have 60 on D, which is the mean required. 

1 each , To exttact the ſquare root of a number. Apply the 
„ 2 C and Dt one another, ſo as ro at the end of D be 
_ even with 10 at the end of C; then ate theſe two lines a | 
0 


able, ſhe wing the ſquare root of any number lefs than 
1000000 by inſpection: ſor againſt any number on C, the 


ſeek it on the firſt radius, on the line C, and a it is the 


„ 5 6 root required at 9. | nt v 
two in , Eicher the diameter or circumference of a circle being 
0 fe den; to find the other. Set 1 on the line A againſt 3, 141 
ic inches (to udich is witten C), on the line B; and againſt any dia- 
5 to { aaer on the line A, you have the circumference on B; and 
„ aer contrariwiſe : thus, the diameter: being 20 inches, the eir- 
d lines  eumleretce” will be 62.831 inches; and the circumference 
2 be 94, 247. the diameter will be 30. | Kun, 
— 7e, The diameter of a circle given, to find the area in inches, 


what is the area? ſet 1 upon D, to .785 (noted-4)-on C; 
oo = 228 20 on D i 3111 8 ee 


| "Und that circle's area in ale- ſet 18.95 [Marked AG 
boy ; upon D, to 1 on O chen againſt the — 20 upon 95 5 
p; and8 u the number of ale-galidns' on C, viz. 1 TI. The ſame 
my ſerve ſor wine regard being only had to the 
kT gauge · point. 1 #4 100 41 


The two diameters of an elliplis being given, to find the 

in ale-gallons. Suppoſe the CODED diameter 72 in- 
hes, and the conjugate 50; ſet 359.05 the ſquare of the 

£1ge-paint on B, to one of the diameters (ſuppoſe 30) on 
4 then againſt the other diameter 72 on B, you will have 
. aea on A, vis. 10.02 gallons, the content of this ellipſis 
Nau deep. The like may be done for wine-gallons, 
tm of 359.0 5 you uſe 249. 11 the ſquare of the gauge- 


þ 120 | 
9: To fad the area of a triangular furface in ale-gallons. 
{Mole the baſe of che triangle 250 inches, and the perpen- 
EY from the oppoſite angle 110 inches: ſet 282 
toon BP B to 130, half the baſe on Az then againſt 


8 50.7 ns on A. Nas 


eee 
1, To- = 4 no \ 
W of the 


37, by ſaying, as the fine! 
"0 S790 e 22 


„ 


Jameter of a caſke, in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a | 


vided into 100 equal parts, marked F M. 2, A line of 
inches, like that before mentioned, noted I M. 7, A line 


any (mall tub, or the like open veſſel (from 13 to 36 inches | 


to multiply 26 by 68, ſet x on B to 26 on A; chen, againſt | 


number" anſwering to it on D,:@&'the: (quare root thereof. 
Note, if the given number conſiſt of 1, 3, 5b places, 


in ale ot wine gallans. Suppoſe the diameter 20 inches, 


8SL 1 


of half the angle at the centre, which in this polygon is 360 
is to half rim, ac ſide . 5, ſo is the fine of the e 
369, viz. 54%, to the perpendicular aforeſaid, - Whence the 
area of a pentagon, whoſe ſide is unity, will be found 1.72 


that polygon. 


12”, To find the content of a cylinder in ale-gallons. Sup- 
poſe the diameter of the baſe of the cylinder 120 inches, the 
perpendicular height 36 inches: ſet therefore: the gauge- 
point (AG) to the height, 36 on C; then againſt 120, 
the diameter on D, is found 1443.6, the content in ale- 
gallons. | c : | 
13% The bung and head-diameters of any caſk, together 
with its length, being given; to find its content in ale or 
winer gallons.—10, Suppoſe the length of a caſk taken (as 
the middle fruftum of 'a ſpheroid, which is the firſt eaſe or 
variety) be 40 inches, its head-diameter 24 inches, and burig- 
diameter 32 inches: ſubtract the head-diameter from that of 
tze bung; the difference is 8. Look, then, for 8 inches on 
the line of inches, on the firſt narrow face of the tule; and 
againſt it,'on the line ſpheroid ſtands 5.6 inches, which, added 
to the head diameter 24, gives 29.6 inche+ or that caſk's 
mean diameter: ſet therefore the gauge point for ale (mar ied 
AG) on D, to 40 on C; and againit 29.6 on D, is 97.45, 
the: content of the caſk-in ale-gallons. If the gauge-point 
for wine (marked WG) be uſed in ſead of that for ale; you 
will have the veſſel's content in-wine-gallons.--2®, It a caſt, 
of the ſame dimenſions as the former, be taken (as the middle 
fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle; which is the ſecond variety), 
ſee what inches, and parts, on the line marked ſecond vari- 
ety, ſtand againſt the difference of the bung and head-dia- 
meters, which in this. example is 8; and you will find 5. 1 
inches, which added to 24, & head diameter, makes 29.1 
inches, the mean diameter, of the ck : ſet therefore the rule, 
as before, and againſt 29. 1 inches, you will have 94.12 ale- 
allons, for the content of the caſk. zo, If the caſł taken 
the middle fruſtum of two parabolic conoids, which is the 
third variety ; againſt 8 inches, the difference of the head and 
bung-diameters, on the lime” of inches you will find 4.57 
inches on the line called ehird variety; this added as before to 
24, gives 28 57 for the caſx's mean diameter: proceedin 
as before, you will fin the content god gallons —4*," If 
the'-caſk taken be the fruftums of two cofits, Which is the 
Fourth vwarie!y, againſt G inches on the dine of inches, you 
will find on the line marked FC, 4. 1 inches to be added to 
24 inches: the. reſt; carried on as before, gives the content 
of the caſ 87.93 ale · gallons. man e . 12d 
147, A caſk partly empty, lying with its axis parallel to the 
horizon; to 3 — liquor therein. Find its 
whole content, as above; which ſuppoſe 97.455 gallons, 
and ſuppoſe the inches leſt dry, 8, and the bung diameter 
32: then, as the bung - diameter on C is to 100 on the line 


of ſegments L, ſo are the: dry inches on Oito a fourth num- 


ber on the line of ſegments: and as 100 upon B is to the 
caſk's whole content on A, ſo is that fourth number to the 
liquor wanting to fill up the cafk ; which, ſubtracted from 
the hole contents of the caſæ, gives the liquor remaining 


the ſegment line L; then against 8, the dry inches on C, 
ſtands 17.6 on the ſegment line: ſet therefore Too on B. to 
the caſk's whole content on A; and againit 17.6 on B, you 

have 16.5 gallons on A: ſubtracting therefore the ſaid gal- 
lons'froin 97.45, the veſſel's whole content; the liquor in the 
caſk-wiil be. 80.95 gallons. - bb. a 2 

15% A-caſk ſtanding upright, or with its axis perpendicular 

| oe 2 the caſk 40 inches, and ten of them dry; ſet 40 

inches, on the line C, to 100 on the ſegment line 8; and 

againſt 10, the dry inches on the line C, ſtands 24.2 on 8 
2 ſegment line. Set, then, 100 on B, t 97.455, the cufk's 
whole content on A; and againſt 24.2 on B, you will bave 


this, therefore, ſubtracted from the whole content 97.455, 
; give 73/958 gallons, for the quantity of liqugr remaining in 
t F . 5 | 1 ' Lad Pp 


160, To find the content of any right-arigled iped 
(ie. gr. à ciſtern,” uting-fat, : or the like) in malt buſhels. 
_; Suppoſe the lengih of the baſe 8 inches, the breadth o, and 
depth ꝙ̃ inches: ſet the breadth 50 on B, to the depth ꝙ on 

C; chen againſt the length 80 on A, ſtand 16.8 buſhels on 


B, the number required. 
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f uperficies and ſolidity timber, ., Of 


6 * 


- Jeconfiſts of two rulets, each a foot long, which are framed. 


or put together, various ways: ſometimes they are made to 


is made in the fide of -a-common'\two-fovt:joint/rule; aud a 
thin fliding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's lines added on 


ale of the other, as it is repteſented i H ai Sur vc 
uh bag cho 2n9 | 
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ing, Fig. 
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inches, which, divided by 282; give -0c61, the ale-gallons in 


therein. E. gr. Set 32; the bung-diameter on C, to too on 


to the horizon, to find the liquor therein. Suppoſe the 


23-5 gallops, which is what is wanting to fill up the caſk : | 


Copgeſhar' SLIDING rule is pri ipally uſed-in meaſuring of the l . 


ſidi by one another, like glaziers rules: ſometimes a grobes 


chat ide: but che moſt uſdal and d6mmodious/ way i to 
have one of the rulers Mus in a groe along the mide = 


ſliding fide ef the; rule are four lines of numben, 


% 


, A line of foot-meaſure ; conſill ing of one foot, divided 


: . Io meaſure a ſquare. Suppoſe, c. gr. the 


2. To mealure a 


| + 4neafure timber accurately, inſtead of 


„ee inchen ia, 6 feet) od, abe girt-line, is, 216 fect.on C, 


"7 - 1 4 
A « 9 * F 


_Ubree whereof are double, that is, are lines to two radius e, 
+ and one, à ſingle broken line of numbers: the: three firſt, 
marked A, B, C, are figured, 4, 2, 3, Cc. t0,9z then 1, 2, 3, 
- Ee. to 10 Their conſtruction, uſe, Mc. are the ſame 2s 
thoſe on Eyerard's: ſiding rule The fangle line, called the 
 girt-line, and noted D, whoſe radius is equal to the two ra- 
SORE andy od lines, _— - the — mg F 
ſuring of timber, gured 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, n, 30, 
Vc. 4to 5. It is divided into ten parts, and each 1oth 
ſubdivided into 2, and ſo on from gj to 10, C. 
On che backſide of the rule, are, 1 A line of inch-meafure, | 
from 1 to 123 each inch being divided and ſubdivided- 


— — 


into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 30, c. The 
bdackſide of the fiding piece is divided jnto inches, halves, 
Ec. and figured from 12 to 243 fo that, when ſlid out, there 

T be a meaſure of two ſeet. r LR! 
Uſe of CoggeſboPs SLiDixG rule, in meaſuring eg | ro guar? | 
es be each 

+ 5 feet: ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the line A; then againſt 
: 5 on the line B, is 25 feet; the content of the ſquare on the 


line A. | 12 ; 5 (4.493 

feet, and RY ſet 1 — ae B,.to 10 on the 
line A z-then-againſt 18 feet, on the line B, is 180 feet, the 
contents on the line A. y tl . bog), een, 
3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the fide 12 feet, and 
the length of a perpendicular let fall from one of the obtuſe. 
to the oppoſite ſide, 9g feet+ ſet 1, on the line B, to 
the ſide, on the line A; then againſt , 
length of the perpendicular on che line B, is 108 feet, 
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meaſure atriangle. Suppoſe the baſe ſeven feet, and 
of the perpendicular let fall from the oppoſite an- 


the baſe, 4 feet: ſet 1 on the line B, to 7 on the line 
t half the cular, which is 2, on 
IS; 140 line A, for the content of the tri- 
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el | laſt article, will be equal | 
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. content of the tree in feet. . 1 
For an inſtance : ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the middle, 


| be 60 inches, and the length 30 feet, to find the content: 
- ſet 12 on the girt -line D, to 30 on the line C; then 
2 I I'S, one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, is 46.8 


method, though that generally in uſe, is not quite juſt. To 


2 common way, | 5 
hy rommian'meaſare is only to the true meaſure, as 11 to 14. 
See T'11mBER. 25 22 , 1 64-7 4h ( | 


Which 4s the contont required. 2 l 44.424 
. my ſquared; timber ; that is, where 
the breadthcand,Hepth are not equal. the length 


and the — * depth (at the 7 


2 
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3 
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of a ſquare, equal $o-theiend of the piece ba hi 

pw may be meaſured as ſquare timber, Fer ann, the 
23 inches, and the depth 13 inches: ſet 23 
D, to ag on C; then againit 13 on O is ) 
line D, for the mean proportional. Again, ſetting 12 a. 
girt- line D, to 13:feet, the length on the line C; 


I 
5 


35 Jo meaſure tapet»timber. ; The lengt 
in feet, note one thitd of it; which is ſound thus ; et 
the line A, to the length on the line B; then againſt E 
A, is the third part on By then if the ſolid be rd . 0. 
ſure the diameter at each end in inches, add ſubttact the lef 
diameter from the greater; add half the difference to the | 
leſs diameter; the ſum is the diameter in the middle of the 
piece. Then ſet 13. 54 on the girt tothe length of the lin 
C, and againſt the diameter in the middle, on the girt-li . 
is a fourth nuenber on the line C. Again, * 
girt · line to the chird part of the length on the line (; chen 
againſt half the difference on the girt- line, is another four), 
. number.on the line C: theſe two fourth numbers, added tope. 
ther, give the content. For an inſtance: let the length be 
27 feet (one third whereof is 9), the greater diameter 22 
inches, and the leſs 18 the ſüm of the two will be 40 
their diffe;ence 4, and half the difference wo, which, added 
to the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches for the diameter in the 
middle of the piece. Nom ſet 13.54 on the girt-line, to 27 
on the line C, and aa inſt a0 on D: is 58.9 feet. Aga 
ſet 13-54 of the girt · line to on the line C; and againſt 2 on 
the gur line (repreſented-by 20) is. 196 parts; therefore, by 
adding 58. 9 feet to. 196 feet, the ſum is 59.096 feet the con. 


tent. ai „ 00. 1 3.44. 4442 7 

If the timber be ſquare, and have the ſame dimenſions ; that 
is, the length 27 feet, the fide of the greater end 22 inches 
and that of the lefſer 18 inches; to find the content: ſet 12 
on the girt-line to 23, the length on the line C; and againſt 
20 inches, the ſide of the mean ſquare on the girt-line, i; 
75-4 feet. Again, ſet 12 on the girt-line to 9 feet, one third 


1 of the 3-4 oY ſquares of the ends on the girt- 
ine, 6. 25 parts of a foot: both together make 7 5.65 f. 
the content of the G. 
be girt or circumference:of a tree; or round piece of tim- 
ber, given; to find the ſide of the ſquare within, or the nun- 
der of inches of a ſide, when the round timber is ſquared. dt 
.-10 on A to gon By chen againſt the girt on A are the inches 
for the ſide of the ſquare on the line B. | 
SLING, funda, a ſiring-inftrument, ſerving for the cafting 

ſtones with the greater violence, 
- Pliny, J. 76. c. 5: attributes the invention of the 
Phœnicians: but Vegetius aſcribes it to the inhabitants of the 
Balearig iſlands, who were famous in antiquity, for the dex- 
trous managemen 
people bbre three kinds of fings ; ſome longer, others ſhorter, 
which chey uſed according as their enemies were nearer, dt 
ply Sj AP Diodorus adds, that the firſt ſerved them for 
an 8 
: conſtantly carried with them in the hand. 
SLINGING.: is uſed variouſly at ſea; but ay for the 
hoiſting up caſks, or other heavy things, with ſlings, i.“ 
© contrivances of ropes ſpliced -into thenaſelves at cither end, 
with one eye big enough to receive the caſk, or other thing u 


be lung... „ 244 1 380 ee 
SLIPPING: among gardeners, the tearing antes rey 
branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree.— fort a 


8141. grafting, See the article ENGRAF TIN. 
SLOOP, a fort ef | 
In our navy, -/loops are tenders on the men of 1 
and are uſually of about 60 ton, and carry about F 


SLOPING ally. See the article ALI EI. 
SLOTI.— Drawing on the SLor. See DRAwING. 

SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The caſt ſkin of a ſnake, U 
damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are allo ca? 
by the ſame ap F * 
SLOUGH of @-wild.boax, is the bed, ſoll, or mire, where® 


SLOU-TH,: or $.0v6 nr; in bünting, is uſed ©; 
--company* of ſome forts of | wild-beaſls,—As, a ſo 


8 9. 2 Ae ions {42H ARTERY 4 
ee 
SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, ©". 
, Ne ay raiſe the water of a river, Ec. and, 00%" 
do let it pas. 995 35. 1 0 
Such is the ſluice of à mill, which tops and collects the x 
of arivulet, c. to let it fall, at length. in the gre#®” 
upon the mill- wheel; ſuch alſo are thoſe uſed a5 den 
4 — to diſcharge water off · land. And ſuch are 


ee 


of the 
_ - ufiches :! then find. a 8 the bresdth . 
21494 depth of the pieck, . 


ca 


r 


F , 

the length of the piece of timber be 13 - $64 gan 
on the eirt-line 
J on the pire. 
the 
35 on the girt-line, is 27 feet, the content. 


* 


th being meaſure, 


nd, mea- 


t 13.54 on the 


gain, 


the length, on the line C, and againſt 2 inches, half the 


to the 


t thereof. Florus and Strabo ſay, thoſe 


, the ſecond for a girdle, and that the third they 


take root more-readily than cutting. 


5:2 ſort of floating veſſel, otherwiſe called Salli 


- * 


ion. n f 


ows, or in which he lies in the day: time. 


PULSE; ©; 


470 
anders, c. which ſerve to ptevent the waters di 
imes there is a kind of canal incloſed bete, 
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gates ot Jluice?, in artificial navigations, to ſave the water, and 
render the paſſage of boats equally eaſy, and ſafe, upwards and 
downwards : as in the ſfuices of Briare in France, which are a 
kind of maſſive walls built to each other, at the diſtance 


of 20 or 24 feet, cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end, between 
which is a Kind of canal, or chamber, conſiderably longer than 
broad 3 wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water is let out at 
the firſt gatez by which the veſſel is raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and 
out of this canal into another much higher. By ſuch 
means, à boat is conveyed out of the Loire into the Seine, 
though the ground between them riſe above 150 feet higher 
than either of thoſe rivers. 
The word fuice is fot med of the French eſcluſe, which Me- 
derives from the Latin excluſa, found in the Salic law in 
the fame ſenſe. —But this is to be reſtrained to the I of 
mills, &c. for as to thoſe ſerving to raiſe veſlels, they were 
wholly unknown to the antients. 
SMACK is a ſmall veſſel with but one maſt. 
Sometimes they are employed as tenders on a man of war; 
and are alſo uſed for fiſhing upon the —— &c. 
MALL apparatus. . PPARATUS, 
SMALL 2 ; Son the articles | INTESTINE. 
MALL-POX, variolz. See Pox, and VARIOL A. 


: SMALL repeat. See the article REPEAT. 

l MALT, the laſt produce of cobalt, a kind of mineral matter, 
e prepared and purified abroad; and brought hither, ſomet mes 
7 in form of a blue powder, and ſometimes in lumps ; chiefly 
, uſed along with ſtarch, to give linens the finer and clearer caſt; 
n and beſt known by the name of powder-blue. 

by The preparation of ſmalt, as pract ſed in Hermanduria, we 


find deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by Dr. Krieg; 
who tells us, that the matter it is made of is the mineral ſtone 
called cobalt, or cadmia mineralis; which being pulverized, 
and the lighter ſtuff waſhed away, the remainder is laid on a 
furnace, and by a fire, underneath and aſide it, the flames 
whereof are reverberated over it, a matter is ſeparated from it 
in form of a ſmoke ;; which, ſticking to the walls, makes 
what we call ar ſenic. | 

When the cobalt has done ſmoking, it is cooled, mixed with 
pot-alhes and powder of white flint-ſtones ; the mixture is 
put in pots, and melted for five or fix hours in a furnace. By 
this means, the matter is formed into a blue glaſs, which, be- 
ing put in cold water, cracks; and _ tender; and is, at 
length, powdered by an engine, the fineſt part ſeparated by a 
hieve, put into a mill, and ground in water, into a very fine 
powder ; which, by waſhing, is ſtill far ther ſeparated from the 
coarſer, then dried in warm chambers, barrelled up, and ſent 


SMARAGD, EMAPATAOS, a precious ſtone of a green colour, 
to the very beautiful, and brilliant; called alſo the emerald. 
of the The oriental ſmaragds are the moſt in eſteem, as being the 
e — bardeſt, and their ſplendor the moſt vigorous; ſo as even to 


tinge the ambient air with their gr 3 but theſe are very 
rare, 


Great virtues are aſcribed to the /maragd, or emerald. Car- 
dan, and others, ſay, it reſiſts plagues, poiſons, and dyſente- 
ries; that it refreſhes the ſpirits, &c. See Supplement, article 


MERALD. 


for the MECTYMNUUS, a term that made ſome figure in the time 
95 on ol thecivil wars, and during the interregnum.—lt was formed 
her : of the initial letters of the names of five eminent Preſbyterian 
thing miniſters of that time; viz. Stephen Marſhal, Edmund Ca- 


lmy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William 
3 who, together, wrote a book againſt epiſcopacy, in 
the year 1641. whence they, and their retainers, were called 
nuans, | h 
eder, with to the organ, is an impreſſion made 
— —_— by little particles continually exhaling from odo- 
ies. 
MELL, with . , . ; 
regard to the object, is the figure and diſpoſition 
of odorous effluvia, which, ſticking on the organ, excite the 


L Sues, with d to the ſoul is the i impreſ- | 
1 | perception of the impreſ- 
22 fon of the ject on the organ 3 or the affection in the ſoul 
11 iſts teach, that ſulphur is the principle of all ; 
whereil and that theſe are more or ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 


Xorous body is more or leſs dried and exalted. Sulphur, 
oo) ne foundation of odours, as ſalt is of ſavours, 2 
aal, like taſte conſiſts altogether in the ar | 

nel arrangement, com- 
» and figure; of the z as appears from the follow- 
n experiments of Mr. or | 


of all nell; a very urinous ſmell may be drawn: this is 
7, By wy grinding of quick-lime with ſal ammoniac 

wal of ſill, or inodorous ; another inodorous body may be 
ol emit a very rank ſmell. Thus camphor, diſſolved in 
At] nol, is inodorous; yet, mixed with water, it immedi- 
p ales a very ftrong /mel]. 


SMELTING, among metalliſts, the melti 


W 079m a mixture of two bodies, each whereof is, of itſelf, 


ixture of common water, which of itſelf is |. 


| litude to the ſmells of the ſimples they conſiſt of, —This oll 
of turpentine, mixed with a double quantity of oil of vitriol; 
and diſtilled ; after diſtillation, there is no /mell but of ſul- 
phur ; and what is left behind in the retort, being again urged 
by a more violent fire, yields a ſmell like oil of wax. 
4", Several ſmells are only to be drawn forth by motion; and 
agitation.— Thus glaſs, ſtones, c. which, even when heated, 
yield no ſmell; yet, when rubbed and agitated in a peculiar 
manner, emit a ſtrong ſmell : particularly beech-wood, in 
turning, yields 4 kind of roſy ſmell. 
5", A body that has a firong /mel/, by being mixed with an 
inodorous one, may ceaſe to have any ſmell at all.— Thus if 
aqua fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on ſalt of tar- 
tar, till it ceaſe to ferment; the liquor, when evaporated, will 
yield inodorous cryſtals, much reſembling nitre : yet theſe, 
when burnt, will Vield a moſt noifome ſmell. 
6*, From a mixture of two bodies, one whereof ſmells ex- 
tremely ill, and the other not well ; a very pleaſant aromatic 
odour may be gained; viz. by a mixture of aqua fottis, or ſpi- 
rit of nitre, with an inflammable ſpirit of wine. 
7*, Spirits of wine, by mixing with an almoſt inodorous body; 
may gain a very pleaſant. aromatic ſmel/ — Thus inflammable” 


tions, then digeſted, and at laſt diſtilled, yield a ſpirit of a very 
fragrant ſmell, 
8% A moſt ſragrant body may degenerate into a fetid one, 
without the admixture of any other body,—T bus if the ſpirit, 
mentioned in the former experiment, be kept in a well-cloſed 
receiver, it will ſoon acquire the rankneſs of garlic. 
9, From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous, and the other 
fetid, a very pleaſant ſmell may ariſe, much reſembling muſk ; 
v1Z. by putting pearls into ſpirit of vitriol: for; when diſſolved, 
they yield a very agreeable ſmell. 
SMELLING, the a& whereby we perceive ſmells, or whereby 
we become ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of certain 
effluvia thereof, which, ſtriking on the olfactory organ, briſkly 
enough to have their impulſe propagated to the brain, excite a 
ſenſation in the ſoul, 
The principal organs of ſmelling are, the noſtrils, and the ol- 
factory nerves; the minute ramifications of which latter are 
diſtributed throughout the whole concave of the former: 
their deſcriptions ſee under their proper heads. 
Smelling is performed by the odorous effluvia, floating in the 
air, being drawn into the noſtrils, in inſpiration; and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againſt the fibrillz of the olfactory nerves, 
which the figure of the noſe, and the fituation of the little 
bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them; and give them 
a vibratory motion; which action, being communicated thence 
to the common ſenſory, occaſions an idea of a ſweet, or fetid, 
or ſour, or an aromatic; or a putrefied object, &c. 
The matter in animals, vegetables, foffils, &c. which chiefly 
affects the ſenſe of ſmelling, Boerhaaye obſerves; is that ſubtile 
ſubſtance, inherent in the oily parts thereof, called ſpirit : for 
that, when this is taken away from the moſt fragrant bodies, 
what remains, has ſcarce any ſmell at all; but this, poured on 
223 inodorous bodies, gives them a fragrancy. Iaſtit. cap. 
e Olfac. 
Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe of ſmell- 
ing in much greater perfection than man; as by this, alone, 


ore; hunt out their food at a great diſtance, as hounds, and 
birds of prey ; or hid among other ſubſtances, as ducks, &c. 
Man, having other means of judging of his food, &c. did not 
need ſo much ſagacity in his noſe : yet have we inſtances of a 
great deal, even in man. In the Hiftoire des Antilles, we are 
aſſured, there are negroes who, by the ſmelling alone, can di- 
ſtinguiſh between the footſteps of a Frenchman and a negro. 
It is found, that the laminz, wherewith the upper-part of the 
noſtrils is fenced, and which ſerve to receive the divarications 
of the olfactory nerves, are always longer, and folded up to- 
gether in greater number, as the animal has this ſenſe more ac- 
curate: the various windings and turnings of theſe laminz de- 
tain and fetter the more of the odoriferous particles. 
of a metal from 


the ore, in a ſmelting furnace; in ordet to te the metal- 
lic from the earthy and other 3 | 

Smelting, in propriety, is reſtrained to wotks, wherein 
ores from the mines are melted dawn, and ted, —Itt 


ſpeaking of works in a leſſer way, we do not ſay melting, but 


— 
SMINTHEAN, SminTHzevs, ZMINOETS, in antiquity, an 


ithet given to Apollo: from the Greek hn a rat. 

e are two different accounts of the origin of this appella- 

tion: the firſt is, that, in the city of Chryſa in Myſia, was a 
prieft of Apollo, called Crinis, with whom that god being of- 
fended, ſent an herd of rats to ſpoil all his lands; but Crinis 
appeaſing the deity, he came in perſon to his aſſiſtance, took up 
his lodgings with Crinis's ſhepherd, told bim who he was and 
deſtroyed all the rats with his arrows: in vhereof, 
Crinis built a temple to his deliverer, under the name of 
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ſpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzick vitriol, mixed n equal por- 


they diſtinguiſh the virtues and qualities of bodies unknown 
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* or mucus, which naturally moigens that 


S NE 


Clemens Alexandrinus, in his exhortation to the Greeks, gives 
us a different ſtory. The Cretans, ſays he, intending to ſend 
out a colony, conſulted the oracle of Apollo, as to the place: 
| the anſwer was, That they ſhould fix their colony where thoſe 
born of the earth ſhould oppoſe them. Upon their arrival in 
the Helleſpont, the rats, in the night-time, gnawed aſunder 
all the ſtrings of their bows : this they deemed an accom- 
2 of the oracle, and there built a city called min- 


ta. 
SMOKE, or SuoAk, fumus, a humid matter, exhaled, in 
form of vapour, by the action of heat, either external, or in- 


Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the chimney by 
the impulſe of the air it floats in: for that air, being rarefied 
the fire underneath, has its ſpecific gravity diminiſhed ; and 
us, being determined to aſcend itſelf, it carries up the ſmoke 
along with it. The tail of a comet that great author takes 
8 the nucleus after the ſame manner, See 
MET. 1 
Smole of fat unctuous woods, as fir, beech, c. makes what 
' we call lamp-black. | 
There are various inventions for preventing and curing ſmoke - 
ing chimneys : as the æolipiles of Vitruvius, the ventiducts of 
Cardan, the windmills of Bernard, the capitals of Serlio, the 
little drums of Paduanus, and ſeveral artifices of De Lorme, 


. 6 
In the Phileſopbical Tran ſactiont we have the deſcription of an 
engine, invented by Monſieur Daleſme, which conſumes the 
ſmoke of all ſorts of wood, and that ſo totally, as the moſt cu- 
| Tious eye cannot diſcover it in the room, nor the niceſt noſe 
ſmell it, though the fire be made in the middle of the room. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral iron hoops, four or five inches in dia- 
meter, which ſhut into one another, and is placed on a trevet. 
IA brand taken out of the fire ſmokes inſtantly, but ceaſes as 
ſoon as returned : the moſt fetid things, as a coal ſteeped in 
- cat's piſs, which ſtinks abominably when taken out of the fire, 
yet in.it makes not the leaſt ill ſcent ; no more than red ber- 
rings broiled, &c. 
Su farthings were the pentecoſtal or cuſtomary oblations of 
- fered by the inhabitants within any dioceſe, when they made 
their proceſſions to the cathedral church; which came, by de- 


into an annual ſtanding rent, called ſmoke farthings. See | 


- PENTECOSTAL, &c. - 
SMOOT HING plane. See the article PL ane. | 
SMUGGLING, a cant term for the running of goods; or 

_ clandeſtine landing them without paying cuſtom. + See 
- CusTom. 22510 | 
SMUT, a diſeaſe in-corn, whereby the pulp or meal thereof is 
: „and its natural taſte, colour, &c. altered. 

The /mut is uſually aſcribed, by the huſbandmen, to the ex- 
 ceflive fatneſs and rankneſs of the foil ; to the manuring the 


land with rotten tables, as ſtraw, hawm, and fern; and to 
Mr. Bradley no doubt to call the ſmut a blight, and to 


account for it on the ſame principle as the blights befalting 
other plants, particularly fruit- trees; viz. from innumerable 
inſets, brought, or at leaſt hatched, by the eaſtern winds ; 


which prey on and devour the native juices of the corn, and | 


poiſon them with a mixture of their own, | 
An approved method to prevent the /mut, the ſame Mr. Brad- 
. ley gives us, as follows : The wheat, for feed, is to be waſhed 
in three or four waters, ſtirring it well round, and with great 
force, each time, and ſkimming off all the light wheat ſwim- 
ming at top this done, it is to be ſteeped in a liquor thus pre- 
- pared: into a ſuſſicĩient quantity of water put as much ſalt as, 
when ſtirred about, will make an egg ſwim ; and to this add 
as much more ſalt: ſtir the whole well, and to the brine put 
two or three pounds of alum, beaten fine: in this mixture 
lay the wheat to ſteep, at leaſt, thirty or forty hours; take it 
out the night before it is to be ſown, and fift ſome lacked lime 
n ing. "hs 6 b 
Note, Many ſteep their wheat in brine, yet have of 
ſmutty corn "the reaſon is, that they do not either make their 


xt DRY enough, or do not let the wheat ſtay long enough 


therein is a common notion among them, that ſteeping 
it ſo long, rots the grain ; but experience ſhews the con- 


SNAKE-rowt.. See SERPENTARIA. x | 
SNEEZING, fernutation, a convulſive motion of the muſcles 

of the breaſt uſed in expiration ; wherein, after ſuſpending 
- the inſpiration. begun, the air is repelled from the mouth and 

noſe with a momen violence and noiſe. 
de cauſe is, an irritation of the upper membrane of the noſe, | 
- which communicates with the intercoſtal nerve by means of 


the twigs that it detaches to it. 1 
- - This irritation is med either externally, by ſtrang ſmells, 
as marjoram, „Oc. or by duſt floating in the air, and 


_—_— inſpiration ; or by ſharp, pungent medicines, as 
ereſſes, and other ſternutatories, which vellicate the membrane 
of the noſe 3 or internally, by the acrimony of the lympha, 


SNOW, nix, a meteor formed, in the middle region of the 


continuing their deſcent, and meeting with ſome intermitting 


| 3 a liquor of the ſame red colour. 


Eu. 2 i S 
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The matters caſt forth in ſneezing, come primatil . 
noſe and throat ; the pituitary membrane comtimualy 
a mucus thither ; and; ſecondarily, from the breaſt ny 
chea, and the bronchia of the lungs. 5 
F. Strada; in an expreſs treatiſe on ſneezing, has diſcovered the 
original of the cuſtom of ſaluting thoſe who ſneeze. He 

it to be a relick of paganiſm ; Gough he owns it was in 
among the Jews, as well as among the Romans.— From 0 
epigram in the Anthology it appears; that, among the nden 
a perfon after ſneezing made a ſhort prayer to the gods % 
Ziv ow, Jupiter ſave me: BY 


of a vapour raiſed by the action of the ſun, or ſubterr 11. 
fire; there congealed, its parts conſtipated, its ſpecific eravity 
increaſed; and thus returned to the earth in form of little whit 
villi, or flakes. 

The ſnow we receive, may properly enough be aſcribed tothe 
coldneſs of the atmoſphere — which it falls. When the 
atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the ſnow before it ar. 
rives at us, we call it rain; if it preſerve itſelf undifſolved, it 
makes what we call ſnow. 

Dr. Grew, in a diſcourſe of the nature of ſnow, obſerves, that 
many parts thereof are of a regular figure, for the moſt part ſo 
many little rowels, or ſtars, of fix points; and are perfect ang 
tranſparent ice, as we ſee on a pond, c. Upon eich of theſe 
points are other collateral points, ſet at the ſame angles as the 
main points themſelves 3 among which there are divers other 
irregular ones, which are chiefly broken points, and fragments 
of the regular ones: others, alſo, by various winds, ſeem to 
have been thawed, and frozen again into irregular cluſters; ſo 
that it ſeems as if the whole body of ſnow were an infinite maſ 
of icicles irregularly figured. —A cloud of vapours being g- 
thered into drops, the ſaid drops forthwith deſcend ; upon 
which deſcent, meeting with a freezing air as they paſs through 
a colder region, each drop is immediately frozen into an ici- 
cle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral points; but theſe {till 
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gales of warmer air, or, in their continual waftage to and fro, 
touching upon each other, ſome of them are a little thawed, 


a8 i 
blunted, and again frozen into cluſters, or entangled ſos to diſc 
fall down in what we call flakes, | har 
The lightneſs of ſnow, although it is firm ice, is owing to the No 
exceſs of its ſurtace, in compariſon. to the matter contained any 
under it; as gold itfelf may be extended in ſurface till it vil days 
ride upon the leaſt breath of air. | | Bull $ 
The uſes of ſnow muſt be very great, if all be true that Bar- ae 
tholine has faid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, De ait doile 


uſu medico. He there ſhews, that it fruQtifies the earth (which, 
indeed, is a very old and general opinion); and that it pre- 
ſerves from the plague, cures fevers, cholics, tooth · aches, fore 
eyes, and pleuriſres (for which laſt uſe, his countrymen of Den- 
mark uſually keep /now-water gathered in March). He add, 
that it contributes to the prolongation of life; giving inftances 
of people, in the Alpine mountains, that live to great ages: 
and to the preſerving of dead bodies; inſtances whereof he 
gives, in perſons buried under the ſnow, in paſſing the Alps 
which have been foursd uncorrupted in the ſummer, when th 
ſnow is melted. | | ; 
He obſerves, that, in Norway, ſnow-water is not only thei 
ſole drink in the winter; but ſnow even ſerves for food; peo- 
ple having been known to live ſeveral days without any other 
ſuſtenance. | 
Indeed the generality of the medicinal effects of ſnow are not 
to be aſcribed to any ſpecific virtue in ſnow, but to othet 
It ſructifies the ground, for inſtance, by guarding the corn, f 
other vegetables, from the intenſer cold of the air, eſpecially 
from the cold piercing winds ; and it preſerves dead bodies, dj 
conſtipating and binding up the parts, and thus preventing al 
ſuch fermentations, or internal conflicts of their particles, v 
would produce putrefaction, , .- 1 
It is a popular error, that the firſt ſnow, that falls in the yea 
has particular virtues. In Italy, they cool their wines all de 
ſummer with frow-water, 0 e 
Signior Sarotti, in the Philoſophical Tramſactiom, mentom: 
red ot bloody ſnow, which fell on the mountains La Langht, 
near Genoa, on St. Joſeph's day.— This ſnow, when 


FF, a preparation of tobacco, made by reducing it int: 
powder, fit to be taken in at the noſe; N oder to pu 
clear the head of pituitlaad 
Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of /nwf 3 other a 
only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, Ac. The 
of ſnuff, and their ſeveral names, are infinite; und ft 
ones are'daily invented: fo that it would be difficult, no. 


fay impoſſible, to give a detail of them. We ſhall only *\ * 
that there are three principal ſorts: the firſt gran 12 — 

the ſecond an impalpable powder; and the 8 2 t 
bran, or coarſe part remaining after ſiſting the '® 7 
ſort. 34 + 607”, 4499 I N — 
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x)4P, or $oPE, a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, and 
mes ſoft and liquid; much uſed in waſhing and whiten- 
iu liens, and for various other purpoſes, by the dyers, per- 
beben, batters, fullers, Sc. 

aps, of our own manufacture, are, the fofe 


N 2 ball ſeap.— The 45 ſoap, again, is eit 
ubitz, or green. The proceſs of making each kind is as fol- 


25 oft SoAr.— The chief ingredients uſed in making this, 
yes drawn from pot-aſh and lime, boiled up with tallow 

and oil, —Firſt, the lye and tallow are put into the copper to- 
, and, when melted, the oil is put to it, and the copper 

* made to boil ; then the fire is damped, or ſtopped up, while 
the ingredients lie in the copper to knit, or incorporate ; 
which done, the copper is again ſet on boiling, being fed or 
with lyes, as it boils, till there be a ſufficient quantity put 
therein : then it is boiled off, with all convenient ſpeed, and 


into caſks. | 
oh ſoft Soar.—One ſort of white ſoap is made after the ſame 
manner as green ſoft ſoap is, oil alone excepted, which is not 
uſed in white.— The other ſort of white ſoft ſoap is made from 
of aſhes of lime boiled up at twice with tallow. Firſt, a 
tity of lyes and tallow are put into the copper together, 
and kept boiling, being fed with lyes as they boil, until the 
whole grains, or is boiled enough; then the lyes are ſeparated 
or diſcharged from the tallowiſh part, which part is removed 


— 


balf-boil,—Then the copper is charged again with treſh tallow 
and lyes, and the firſt half-boil is put out of the tub into the 
r a ſecond time, where it is kept boiling, with freſh lyes 
tallow, till it comes to perfetion.—[t is then put out of 
the copper into the ſame ſort of caſks as are uſed in green ſoft 


it SoAP is made with lyes from aſhes, and tallow, and is moſt 
commonly boiled at twice: the firſt, called the haf: boi, bath 
the ame operation as the firſt half-boil of ſoft white /p. 
Then the copper is charged with freſh lyes again, and the firſt 
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by half-boil put into it, where it is kept boiling, and fed with lyes 
ed, 2 it boils, till it grains, or is boiled enough; then the lye is 
$t0 


diſcharged from it, and the ſogp-put into a frame to cool and 
harden, 


Note, There is no certain time for bringing off a boiling of 
any of theſe ſorts of ſoap : it frequently takes up part of two 
da g | 


. : ; 
Bull Soar, commonly uſed in the north, is made with lyes from 


Bar- ales, and tallow,—The lyes are put into the copper, and 
mit boiled till the watery part is quite gone, and there remains no- 
ich, ing in the copper but a ſort of ſaline matter (the very ſtrength | 
pres or eſſence of the lye) ; to this the tallow is put, and the cop- 

, fore per is kept boiling and ſtirring for above half an hour, in which 
Den- time the ſoap is made; and then it is put out of the copper 
adds, into tubs, or baſkets, with ſheets in them, and immediately 
ances (whilſt ſoft) made into balls.—Note, It requires near twenty- 
75 rng to boil away the watery part of the 
0 | | 


;, both dry and ift, are of uſe in medicine: the ſift againſt 
levers ; to be applied by rubbing the ſoals of the patient's feet 
therewith ; and the dry, diſſolved with ſpirit of wine, in the 


en the 


f their cue of cold humours : beſides its being uſed in ſuppoſitories, 
Lou ac 9 a kind of plaiſter, commonly called 
7 Ol « de ſapone. * 

8 S0 P-EAR fi, fleatites, a ſmooth unctuous kind of earth; 
= ap a ſaline matter found in the Levant, and uſed as a 
) 


The Levant ſoap-earth, Dr. Smith tells us, is only had in two 
Places near Duraclea, fix leagues to the eaſt of Smyrna. It is, 


out of the 

| is gathered always before ſun-riſe, and in mornings when 
falls no dew: ſo that a ſtock muſt be laid up in the ſum- 

mer months, to ſerve all the year. 

— places it comes up an inch or two above the ſurface 

F the ground ; but the ſun riſing on it, makes it fall again. 

Ned morning there returns a freſh crop. 


or the ſcap-earth called featites, ſee Supplement, article STx- | 
Lange, Wirk. For the ſoap-earth of the Levant, ſee Supplement, | 
quee2ed, NATRUM. 9 hey 
2 Sox, Sox A, in law, denotes juriſdiction; or a power 
it uo! N nkege to adminiſter juſtice, and execute laws. 8 
purge ® word is alſo ufed for the ſhire, circuit, or territory, 


cre ſuch power is exerciſed by him endued with ſuch ju- 


ters bei — 

ſhe kin * uf, the law Latin foca, uſed for a ſeignory or lordfhip 

and en * nchiſed by the king, with liberty of holding a court of his 

It, not 15.0 ſoragers, that is, his tenants ; whoſe tenure is hence 

FLY FAA ag 
* kind of liberty aun ſubſfls; in ſeveral parts of England, 

third the name of ſote, or ſolen.—Skene defines ſoc to be, 


ſea ds bominibus fuis in curia ſecundum conſuetudinem regni. 


+) makes mention of thele liberties * ſoc, ſac, tel, team, 
in by bl I 3 » 


the ws of ry I. /aca is alfo uſed as ſynonymous with 


t, 
er |. 


into a tub, and the lyes thrown away: this is called the fiſt | 


| 


=» of e alcaline ſalt; beiling and ſhooting up | 
earth, | 


— 
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franchiſe, for a privileged place, refuge, aſylum, or ſanQuary; 
Fe. fram the Saxon /ocn, or ſocne. 
SOCAGE *, or Soccace, a tenure by which men held their 
lands on condition of plowing thoſe of their reſpective lords, 
with their own ploughs, and doing other inferior offices of huſ- 
bandry at their own charges. 

* Brafton thus deſcribes it: Dici poterit ſocagium à ſocca, & 
inde tenentes ſockmanni, eo guod deputati ſant, ut widetur, tan- 
tummodo ad culturam, & quorum cuſfodia & maritagia ad pro- 

Pinguiores parentes jure ſanguinis pertinebunt, &c. An 
This flaviſh tenure was afterwards, by the mutual agreement 
of lord and tenant, turned into the payment of a certain ſum 
of money, which is hence called /iberm ſocagium, free or com- 

mon ſocage ; whereas the other was villanum ſocagium, or baſe 
focage + inaſmuch as thoſe who held lands, by this tenure, were 
not only bound to plow their lords lands, but took the oath of 
fealty to them, ſicut villani. 
Socage was a tenure of that extent, that, Littleton tells us, all 
the lands in England, which were not held by knight's-ſervice, 
were held in ſocage : ſo that, it ſzems, the land was divided be- 
tween the two tenures, which, as they were of different na- 
tures, ſo the deſcent of the land was in a different manner: 
for the lands held in knight's ſervic-, deſcended to the eldeſt 
ſon ; but thoſe held in vi/lans ſocagio, came equally among all 
the ſons: yet if there was but one meſluage, the eldeſt fon 
was to have it; but ſo, as that he was to pay the reſt the value 
of their ſhares of it. 
Skene defines ſocage, a tenure of lands, whereby a man is in- 
feoffed freely, without wardſhip and marriage, paying to his 
lord ſome ſmall rents, Cc. which is called free ſocage, &c. 
Several diviſions of ſocage we meet withal in law-writers ; as 
ſecage in capite, &c,—But by ſtat. 12 Car. II. it is ordained, 
that all tenures from and after the 24th of February 1645. 
ſhall be adjudged and taken for ever, to be turned into free and 
common ſocage. 5 8 
SOCCUS, Sock, in antiquity, a kind of high ſhoe, reaching 
above the ankle, worn by the actors in the ancient drama, in 
repreſenting of comic characters. | p 
The ſeccus was much lower than the cothurnus, and was the 
diſtinguiſhing wear of the comedians ; as the cothurnus was of 
the tragedians : hence ſoccus is frequently uſed for comedy it- 
ſelf. Comedy, ſays M. Fenelon, muſt talk in an bumbler ſtile 
than eragedy 3 the /ock is lower than the buſkin. 
SOCIETY, Socier as, an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral per- 
ſons, in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecurity, in- 
tereſt, or entertainment. 1 
Of ſocieties we have a great many kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the 
different ends propoſed by them: civil ſecieties, trading ſe- 
cieties, religious ſocieties, literary ſocieties, &c. 
SOCIETY, in trade, is a contract or agreement between two or 
more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together ſor a 
certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the profits or loſſes 
which ſhall accrue in the affairs for which the ſociety or co- 
8 is contracted. * 

e have ſeveral very conſiderable ſocieties of this kind: as 

the Merchant Adventurers, the Turky, Eaſt- India, Muſ- 
covy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh; African, South-Seaz 
and Hudſon's Bay, companies: the inſtitutions, policies, Ce. 
whereof, ſee under the article Company. 25 | 

By the Roman law, the ſocial contract, needs no other ſolem- 
nity, but the ſole conſent of parties, without any writing at 
all; but among us, articles of copartnerſhip are required, 
There is no contract wherein probity is more required, than in 
ſociety; inſomuch as the laws pronounce thoſe null, that are 
made contrary to equity, and with deſign to deceive, | 
The French diftinguiſh three kinds of mercantile ſociety : or- 
dinary ſociety, called alſo collective and general; ſeciety in com- 
mendam or commandity ; and anonymous ſociety, called alſo mo- 
mentary and inconnue. * 
The firſt is, where ſeveral merchants a& alike in the affairs of 
the ſociety, and do all under their collective names, which are 
public, and known to every-body. | . © 
SOCIETY in commendam; &c: is that between two perſons, one 
of whom only puts his money into ſtock, without doing any 
other office of a copartnet z the other, who is called the com- 
plementary of the ſociety, diſpatching all the buſineſs under his 
own name.—This ſociety is very uſeful to the ſtate; inaſmucti 
as all kinds of perſons, even nobles; and men of the robe, may 
contract it, and thus make their money of ſervice to the pub- 
lic; and thoſe who have no fortune of their own to trade 
withal; hereby find means of eſtabliſhing themſelves in the 
woke, and of making their induſtry and addreſs ſervice- 
able. | a 
Auonymous SOCIETY is that where all the members are employ- 
ed, each particularly, in the common intereſt, and each is ac- 
countable for profits, &c. to the teſt; but without the public's 
being informed thereof; ſo that the ſeller has only am action 
againſt the particular buyer, no other name appearing. | 
It is alſo called momentary, becauſe frequently made on parti- 
cular occaſions, and ceaſing with them: as in the making a 
piirchaſe, the ſelling any commodity, Cc. 
Of this they diſtingui 
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which . fend by letters from one city to another, 
where a merchandize is to be bought or ſold. —T he ſecond is, 
when two or three perſons go together to fairs to buy goods. — 
The third, when two or three perſons agree to buy up the 
whole of ſome commodity, in any country, to ſell it again at 
their own price. And the fourth is, when three or four per- 
ſons make a journey together, to buy and ſell the fame com- 
modity. Beſide merchants, people of quality, &c. are ad- 
mitted into theſe anonymous ſocieties. ; 
Religious Socix r 18s are parties of perſons formed either to live 
regularly together, or to promote the intereſt of religion or 
to cultivate it in themſelves. 
Of the firſt kind are all congregations of religious ; particu- 
larly the Jeſuits, who are called the ſociety of Jeſus z though 
they more uſually call themſelyes the company of Jeſus. —T he 
bciety of the Sorbonne. The ſeciety of St. Thomas De Vil- 
ve, inftituted in 1660. by F. Ange le Prouſt. —The /o- 
ciety of St. Joſeph, inſtituted in 1638.—The ſociety of re. 
tagne, a reform of Benedictines in 1606.—And the ſociety of 
2 a religious military order, inſtituted by Pius 11. 
the ſecond kind are, the a ; 
SOCIETY for reformation of manners, and putting in execution 
the laws againſt immorality and profaneneſs.— This was ſct 
on foot, above forty years ago, by five or ſix private perſons 
in London; but is fince exceedingly increaſed, by numbers of 
members of all denominations. A particular body of the moſt 
conſiderable hereof bear the expences of proſecutions, &c. 
without any contribution from the reſt : theſe chiefly appiy 
themſelves to the proſecuting perſons for ſwearing, drunken- 
neſs, and profaning the ſabbath —Another body, of about 50 
perſons, apply themſelves to the ſuppreſſing lewdneſs ; and by 
them many hundred lewd houſes have been actually ſ.upprefled. 
A third body conſiſts of conſtables. —A fourth, of inform. 


ers. | 
Beſides theſe, are eight other regular, mixed bodies of houſe- 
keepers and officers, who inſpect the behaviour of conſtables, 
and other officers, aſſiſt in ſearching diſorderly houſes, &c. and 
in ſeizing offenders, and giving information. 
There are ſeveral other ſocieties, of this kind, at Briſtol, Can- 
terbury, Nottingham, &c. Wi N 
Socikrv far propagating the goſpel in foreign parts was inſti. uted 
by king William III. in 1701. for lecuring a maintenance for 
an orthodox clergy, and making other proviſions for the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel in the plantations, colonies, factories, 
c. To that end, he incorporated the archbiſhops, ſeveral 
biſhops, and others of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, to the 
number of 9o, into a body, with privilege to purchaſe two 
thouſand pounds a year inheritance, and eſtates for lives or 
8, with other goods, to any value. 
meet yearly, on the third Friday in February, to chuſe 
a preſident, vice-preſident, and other officers ; and the third 
Friday in every month, to tranſact buſineſs, depute fit perſons 
to uke ſubſcriptions for the ſaid uſes, and of all moneys ſo 
received, to give account to the lord chancellor, &c.— They 
have a ſtanding committee, at the Chapter houſe, to prepare 
matters for the monthly meeting, which is beld at St. Martin's 
library. | 
0 for propagating Chriſtian knowlege was begun in 1699. 
by ſome perſons of worth, Cc. Its original deligu was, to 
propagate religion in the plantations, to ſecure the pious edu- 


cation of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe that err in | 


the fundamentals of Chriſtianity. 

In the year 1701. they had procured conſiderable charities, 
and had tranſwitted the ſame to the plantations, in ibraries, 
bibles, catechiſms, &c. with a voluntary maintenance for ſe- 
veral miniſters, to be 8 x plantations.—But the 

ociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts being then 
el they were A by je Hs into 4 ; 
and thus dif: , as a particular ſociety, from the further 
purſuit of that branch of their original deſign: whereupon, 
they wholly turned themſelves to the other, and are now very 
canfderable, by great acceſſions from among the clergy and 


They meet weekly, to concert meaſures for railing charity for 
the education of poor children, and ſetting up ſchools for that 
purpoſe; as alſo for the more regular diſpoſal of pious books 
od catechiſms, for inſtruction of the ignorant, erroneous, &c. 
Ey the aſſiſtance of members of "other religious ſocieties, 
they have procured ſubſcriptions for the education of above 
three thouſand children, who are placed out in ſchools about 
London, and taught reading, writing, pſalmody, &c.— They 
have diſperſed goat numbers of books among the poor, in the 
fleet, army, &c. and have procured ſeveral to be tranſlated 
Into Welſh, and other foreign languages, and diſperſed accord- 


ingly. 
| o hs third kind are divers religious ſocieties, very properly 
ſo called: theſe were firſt ſet on foot in London about the 
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SOCIETY of the cord. Sce the article Corn, 


SOCINIANS, a modern feQ of Antitrinitarians, w 


SOC 


tain lectures on that ſubject, 


on every Sunday-evening. 


in one church or another Alton 


Royal SOCIETY. See the article Roy Al ſociety, 

ages, have revived ſome of the errors of Paulus . — 
Photinus, and Arius; whence they are alſo occaſio Uenus, 
Arians, Photinians, &c. thou y calle 
different from them all. _ 
Fauſtus Socinus, a gentleman of Sienna, from w 

take their name, was not the firſt author of the ſect: he N 
ſelf affirms, in his letter to Martin Vodau, written = 
that be advances no dogma but what had been publiſhe « 
others before him, even in Poland, before he came to > 
there. The truth is, he may be rather ſaid to have 9 
his ſubtletics, on the notions that already prevailed there i : by 
time, than to have invented a new ſyſtem, wu 
In his lite, written by a Poliſh knight, we read, that he had 
not applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy and divinire 
nor had ſtudied any thing but logic, till 35 years of age I 
had ſpent the greateſt part of bis life at the court of the n 
duke of Tuſcany. Upon his retiring thence, he began to 2 
of rel gion; and, prepoſſeſſed as he was with the write of 
his uncle Lælius Socinus, he formed a ſyſtem thereon = 
lius had explaintd the firſt words in the goſpel of St. John, p 
erat ſer. 


principis erat ſermo; by theſe, In principio evangelii 
mo: as if the beginning, there ſpoken of, was only the begin- 
ning of the goſpcl. a 
This interpietat on, never heard of in all antiquity, is followed 
by Fauſtus, in his comment on the fourteen firſt verſes of that 
* adds, that he who is called Mord, had not been 
om all eternity, nor even before the creation of the word: 
but that by Word muſt be meant the man Jeſus Chriſt God 
born of the virgin, under the emperor Auguſſus. But thisis a 
2 which all his followers do not equally come into... 
owever, they all deny, not only the divinity of Jeſus Chris 
bat the exiſtence of the Holy Ghoſt, the myſtery of the in. 
carnation, Original fin, and grace. 
Their ſentiments are explained at large, in their catechiſn 
printed ſeveral times, under the title of . Catecheſis ecclefiorun 
Polonicarum, unum Deum patrem, illiuſque filium unigenitun 
una cum ſancio ſpiritu, ex ſacra ſcriptura conßtentiun. 
The Socinians are divided into ſeveral parties: ſome of then 
leave Socinus, as to what regards the worſhip offered to Jeſus 
Chriſt ; not being able to conceive how divine worſhip ſhould 
be given a mere man; and ſome in other points. 
The mo of the Socinians ſpread exceedingly in Poland, L- 
thuania, Tranſylvania, and the neighbouring places. Racoy 
was their chief ſchool; and there all their fiſt books were 
publiſheJ.—But they were exterminated out of Poland in 1655 
ſince which time, they have chiefly ſheltered in Holland; 
where, however, their public meetings have been prohibited: 
but they find means to conceal themſclves there, under the 
names of Arminians, and Anabaptiſts. 
SOCK. See the article Soccus. 
SOCKET. — Ball and ſocket. See the article BALL. 
SOCLE*, or ZocLE, in architecture, a flat, ſquare mene 
under the baſes of pedeſtals, of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. which it 


nal] 
gb, in many reſpeds, 


r . it 


S 
S = 


ſerves as a foot, or ſtand. tit, 
* The word is French; formed from the Italian zoccol, or th ra, 
| Latin foccus, the ſhoe of the antient comic aftors,—Vitui fan arc 


calls it quadra; we, frequently, plinth. 


Continued SOCLE is a kind of continued ſtand, or pedeſtal, with 
out either baſe, or corniche, ranging round the whole building 
called, by Vitruvius, fterecbata ; and, by the French, ſoubeſ 
ment. See STEREOBATA. 

SOCOME, in our law-books, Ec. a cuſtom of grinding com 
the lord's mill. 

There is bond. ſocome, where the tenants are bound to iti 
love: ſocome, where they do it freely, out of affection to d 
lord. See Mol rA. | 
.SOCRATIC. phile/ophy, the doctrines and opinions, with 
gard to morality and religion, maintained and taught by * 


; 


_ crates. 
By the character of Socrates, left us by the antients, part N. — 
larly by his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, &c. he appears to have e ſoften 
one of the beſt and the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen v fe of th 
— To him is aſcribed the firſt introducing of moral pas a ſofie 
phy; which is what is meant by that popular ſaying, Jun Nough an 7 
firſt called philoſophy down from heaven to earth : that b f ou 
the contemplation of the heavens, and heavenly bodies. & | Into 
men to conſider themſelves, their own paſſions, opin0” ltr te us 
culties, duties, actions, &c. _ | | Me. 1 
While young, be was exceedingly fond of natural erf — 
as he witneſſes of himſelf, in Plato; but in bu 


he caſt aſide this part of philoſophy as obſcure, 8 


| hows L a few young men, who agreed to meet weekly, | impracticable, and even uſeleſs and impertinent ; and del 
bor prayer, pſalmody, and ſpiritual 4-19.16 Nag are now himſelf wholly to moral or active philoſopby. ul 
incr to forty diſtinct bodies, who have ſet up public pray- It was he, rd, who, when all the other philoſophers 9 e 0 
_ ers in many churches where they were not before frequent, ey knew all things, owned, ingenuouſly, be knew 1 88 
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| but this, that he k 


nothing: which Pyrrho, the! 
1 
BE 


7 
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of the ſceptic philoſophy, improved on, when he ſaid he 
nothing; not even this, that he knew nothing. Yet, 
inananſwer of the oracle, it was pronounced; A'dpor a rar[wv 


voufa rn gopru & That Socrates was the wiſeſt of all men. 


He was accuſed by Anytus, Melitus, and Lycon, three per- 
ſons, whoſe hatred he had incurred by his ſevere decla- 
mation againſt the poets, of which number the two firſt 
, and the third an actor. His accuſation was, that he 
corrupted the Athenian youth, and broached new fuperſti- 
tions, He was condemned to drink cicuta by 281 votes, 
4 we are told by Quintilian. : 
| After his death, his fellow-citizens repented to that degree, 
that the gymnaſia, courts of juſtice, &c. were all ſhut up: 
Melitus was put to death, Anytus was baniſhed, and a ſta- 
rue was erected to Socrates. 
He wrote nothing himſelf ; yet almoſt all the Grecian ſets 
of philoſophers refer their origin to his diſcipline ;' pafticu- 
krly the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, Academics, Cyrenaics, 
docs, tFe.—But the greateſt part of his philoſophy we 
have in the works of Plato. | 
ODALES Auguftales. See the article r og 
DER, or SODER. 1 Lok R. 
OpbeRiNdG. f | See the articles | SOLDERING, 
SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery ; thus called 
tom the city of Sodem, which was deſtroyed by fire for the 


The Levitical laws adjudged thoſe guilty of this execrable 
i ſclony. | 


theplace of ſtate, where viſitors of diſtinction are received. 

Among the Turks, the whole floor of their ſtate- rooms is 
covered with a kind of tapeſtry, and on the window-fide is 
raiſed a /ofa or ſopha, laid with a kind of matra's, covered 
with a carpet much richer than the other. On this carpet 
the Turks are ſeated, both men and women, like the taylors 
in England, croſs-legged, leaning againſt the wall, which is 
bolſtered with velvet, ſattin, or other ſtuff, ſuitable to the 
ſeaſon. Here they eat their meals; only laying a ſkin over 


board over all, covered with plates, &c. 


on the ſofa : at length he ed them the ſofa. 

ors the _—_— — 15. | 

WFFITA *, Sorrir, or SoriT, in architecture, any tim- 

bet cieling, formed of croſs beams, or flying corniches ; the 

ſquare compartiments or panels whereof are enriched with 
painting, or gilding. 


hibited: ® The word is Italian, and fignifies the ſame with the Latin, | 
nder the lacewrar and laqutar; with this difference, that /acunary is uſed 


for any cieling with ſquare, hollow Is, called /acus ; 
and /aquear for compartiments — 2 


ter the manner of knots or lagui. 
ch are thoſe-we ſee in the balilics and palaces of Italy, in 


trehit, fig. 10. | | 
«an architravez and more particularly for that of the co- 
"ona or larmier, which the antients 

lad, and we uſually the drip.” 


e building tc order has 18 drops, diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in each, 
b, ſui feed to the right of the gutter, at the bottom of the tri- | 


glyphs. 


ling com _ or SOPKH1. See the article Sor El. 
elt. See the article Sor Ffir. 

d to it; 1 

Aion to 


Or ue. "7 «Pq r PULSE. 7 
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ING, in 


* with the bruſh or pencil 
8 


0 
15 thes to weaken the teint. 

0 ſoften a portrait, according to Felibien, is to change 
/efneſs to the air thereof, which before had ſomething 
vn, in agriculture and gardening, denotes earth, 
x ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of its mould 
| be production and growth of vegetables. | 


c bam, or mather-earth, and clay. | 
kgs, and alf the open ſoils till we come at loam, are of 
my race ; and the binding earths, from loam down to 

00 eg of chalk, may be ranged under the clay kind. 
An or mother- earth, is the medium between the two, 
Mee alt the intermediate kinds. | | ese: 
. No 4 Ct. 4 296d ha 
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evil to death, Lev. xvni. 22, 23. XX. 15, 16. and the civil | 
lu affigns the ſame puniſhment to it. Our laws alſo make | 


Ora, in the eaſt, a kind of alcove, raiſed half a ſqot above | 
the floor of a chamber, or other apartment ; and uſed as | 


the carpet, to ſerve. as a table cloth, and a round wooden | 


The embaſſadors of France ftood out a long while, and re- | 
uſed to viſit the grand vizir, unleſs he would receive them | 


th plat-bands, af- | 


the apartments of Luxembourg, at Paris, &c. See Tab. 
rA, or SOFFIT, is alſo uſed for the under-ſide or face | 
ed lacunar, the French | 
eſtal, with | s enriched with compartiments of roſes; and in the Do- | 


= deſigns in black and white, made with the pen, | 


ome of the ſtrokes, and give a greater degree of ſweetneſs | 


. Bradley reduces all ſoilt to three heads or kinds; via. 


SOL 


Each of theſe ſoils tends alike to vegetation ; and each has 
its ſalts proper thereto ; but in different proportions ; a peck 
of clay having twice as much ſalts in it as the ſame quantity 
of loam ; and four times as much-as ſo much ſand. 

Now, it is found to be the ſalts or juices of the ſeil, not 
the earth itſelf, that plants are fed and ſubſiſted by. For in 
many experiments of vegetation, where plants of fifteen or 
twenty pounds weight have been produced, there has been no 
ſenſible diminution of the earth. 

Hence, at firſt ſight, it might ſeem, that clay were the moſt 


of plants; but this is contrary to experience. The reaſon is, 
that the parts of clay, being cloſe wrought together, do not 
ſo eaſily give out their ſalts; nor can the tender fibres af 
many plants make their way through it, in ſearch of their 
food. But if its parts be well opened, by digging, and break - 
ing it into very ſmall pieces, and thoſe parts be kept open 
by a mixture of ſome ſharp ſand, or other like matter, that 
author adds, we ſhall ſee the effects of its vigour. Sand, on 
the other hand, giving its ſalts readily, puts forth its plants 
very early, and will make them germinate a full month 
ſooner than clay ; but as it is haſty, it is ſoon ſpent. The 
ſun's warmth calls up all its falts early in the ſpring, and 
there is but little left for them to ſubſiſt long on, if the heat 
continue, 
Each of theſe kinds has its peculiar plants, which will not 
grow in the other; but the peculiar plants of both the other 
two will grow in loam, as partaking equally of the qualities 
of both. Loam, then, muſt be allowed the beſt and moſt 
beneficial ſoil, where it can be had: and where it cannot, if, 
by a mixture of other earths, we can make a' compoſt to re- 
ſemble it; we have more to expect from it, eſpecially in 
plantations of durable trees, than from a compoſition of dung, 
or other forcing ingredients, which, like exceſs of high in- 
temperate foods and liquors, though they give an haſty growth, 
et make the thing ſhort-lived. The compoſition or ſoil 
here meant, is equal quantities of ſand and clay well mixed. 
Generally, a mixture of two or three ſoils, is better than any 
ſimple ſeil, eſpecially where the hot and dry are mixed with 


— 


clay, is the beſt manure. 

But it is not the nature of the ſoil alone; but its depth is alſo 
to be regarded, and what ſo; is underneath. For the beſt 
foil, if it be not above a foot deep, and lie on a ſtiff clay, or 
hard cold ſtone, is not fo fertile as a * a of greater 
depth, or lying on a warm lime-ſtone, ſand, or gravel, 


roots of plants. Indeed, regard is to be alſo in this had to 


fruitful in the ſouth than the north. | 
Some general rules, with reſpect to ſoils, are as follow: 

10, All land that moulders to duſt with froſt, with all forts 
of warm lands, black mould, and yellow clay (if not too 
wet), and. ſuch as turns black after rain, are good for corn. 
20, Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black-thorn, 
thiſtles, rank graſs, '&c. generally prove fruitful. 


wood, and camomile to a mould diſpoſed for corn. | 
4, All land that binds after froſt and rain, and turns white, 
and full of worms, that is extremely moiſt,, bears holly, yew, 
box, broom, heath, moſs, &c. is of a cold temperature. 
50, Black, dun, and yellow ſand, and hot, ſtony gravel, are 
enerally unfruitful. 4 | 85 
| $OIT fait comme il eff deſiri, be it done as it is deſired ; a form 
uſed when the king gives the royal aſſent to a private bill 


. 
o 


| preferred in parliament. gn 

\ SOK, Sox, Soc, in antient cuſtoms. See Soc. | 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the privilege of tenants 
| | excuſed from cuſtomary impoſitions. 1 
Alſo, for a quit- rent, or payment made to the lord by his 


| SoCAGE. - vey 
The rent-gatherer- in the ſob, or ſeken, was called ſoke- 
SOL, in muſic, the fifth note of the gamut: ut, re, mi, 
fa, ſol, la. 11 


with a little filver mixed; equal to twelve deniers, or French 
pence; and the 2oth part of the livre, or pound. See 
SHILLING. *n | PR WORE 
»The word is formed from the Latin, /o/idaz,. ſhilling.  Bodin 
is miſtaken, when he derives it 4 /o/e, by, reaſon of the ſun 

ſtruck on it. | N | 
The French ſo! is now worth upwards of an Engliſh balf- 

2 Fb „ the 23d part of an Engliſh ſhilling-. 


was firſt ſtruck on the foot of 12 deniers tournois, | 


whence it was alſo called douzain, a name it ſtill retains, 


| though its anttent value! be changed; che l having been 
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proper, and ſand the leaſt proper, ſoil to promote the growth 


the cold and moiſt. Clay laid on ſand or gravel, or ſand on 


through which the ſuperfluous moiſture may deſcend, and 
not ſtagnate, as it will do on the clay or ſtone, to chill the 


the climate; for, even in England, cold, moiſt clays are more | 


2, Strawberries, betony, thyme, &c. give indication to 


- - tenant, for acting in quality of ſoc-man or ſrecholder. See 


Sol *, or Sov, filling, a French coin, of billon, i. e. of copper 


ace wgmented by three deniers, and ſtruck with a pun- 
chion of a fleur-de-lys, to make jt current for 15 deniers. 


| 


«Soon after, the old ſols were coined over again, and both | 


old and new were indifferently made current tor 15 demiers. 
In 1709. the value of the ſame ſolt was raiſed to 18 deniers. 
— Towards the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. the 
* * fols of 18deniers were again lowered to 15, where they now 
- ſtand. SET | 
The Dutch have alſo two kinds of ſoli: the one of ſilver, 
cCulled el de gros, and likewiſe ſchelling : the other of cop 
„called alſo the fuyver. 48 
In old authors we read of gold ſos, which were different at 
*- different times. Ia the time of the Salic law, the gold /o/ 
was forty deniets;; and thus it continued till the time of 
king Pepin, when it was reduced to twelve. Some have 
alſo imagined; that the French had antiently ſilver lt. 
in a Oc. ſignifies the ſun.— Sol in Aries, &c 
See SUN. © e | 


„ fun, in chemiſtry, is gold; thus called from an opinion, 
that this metal is, in a particular manner, under the influ- 
ence of that luminary. - 5m; 2. 
What ſhould have been the principal inducement of tor 
turing this metal, with ſo much violence, to obtain from 
it ſome medicinal virtues, Dr. Quincy obſerves, is not eaſy 
to be gueſſed ; unleſs it was to keep up the authority of an 
ill-deſerved regard, and a jealouſy, that they could not be 
well in the common opinion, as phyſicians, who could not 
do extraordinary things in their profeſſion with a metal, 
which had ſuch a prodigious influence on other accounts. 
Many, indeed, there have been, who have honeſtly oppoſed 
this artifice z but the contrary fide has à long time prevailed, 
andi that to ſuch a degree, that this metal itſelf bas not only 
deen transformed into all the ſhapes imaginable for medicinal 
; but even its name has been transferred todo honour 

to, and enhance the price of, many other worthleſs prepara- 

tions, that bore any reſemblance to its ſenſible qualities. 
Hence, many tinctures of a yellow colour are preſently the 
den tincture of ſomething or other. 'n 

- Moſt, indeed, acknowlege, that gold in ſubſtance, or re- 
duced into the ſmalleſt particles by the hammer, as in the 
leaf-gold, is not digeſtable in the ſtomach, ſo as to be tranſ- 
mitted into the blood, and be of any efficacy there. But 


/ there are nevertheleſs, many, who are confident of its do 
extraordinary matters, if reduced into a powder, by 


| 9 with mercury, and by evaporating the mer- 

cury afterwards. | | 

- Zacutus Luſitanus is one of the ſmarteſt pleaders on this 

- fide the controverſy, - againſt Muſa, Picus Mirandola, and 
Platerus ; who, beſides many inftances of its efficacy, urges 

- the authority of Avicen, Serapion, Geber, and many of the 

Arabian phyſicians, with thoſe: of other countries, and of 


| later date. Quercetan, Schroder, Zwelfer, and Etmuller, | 


with many other more. modern practical phyſicians, have 
fallen into the ſame opinion. But which fide ſoever is in the 


| right, the preſent practice rejeQs all pretenſions to medicines 
Sol, in the hermetical philoſophy, ſignifies ſulphur. See Sul 


-PHUR- 
Sol,, in heraldry, denotes or 3 the golden colour in the arms 
. of ſovereign princes. / | tis | 1 N 
SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the fun. See Sun, 
Thus, we ſay SoL Ax fire, in contradiſtinction to culinary fire. 
SOLAR ciuil month. } See the articles $ MonTH- 
| SoLAR cycle. 31 Crcis. tak 
Sot AR ehe is a privation of the light of the ſun, by the 
interpoſition of the opake body of the moon. Sec EcLiese, 


SOLAR month, MonTH. . 

Sol An rifing- ebener RisinG, {IG 

22 | | Srors. a7: | 
heaven- | 


SoLaR „em, the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
ly bodies, which revolve round the ſun as the centre of their 

motion ; viz. the planets, primary: and ſecondary, and the 
comets.—For a ſcheme of the ſolar ſyſlem, ſee Sys r EM. 

The Sol AM year .confiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; 
in oppoſition to the lunar year, which only of 354 


I The ſolar is either tropical, or fiderial. 1 
3 55h is 2 of time, wherein the ſun 
- returns again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point; 
dich is always equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and about 49 
minutes. n 
Sol ar fiderial year is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes back 
To any particular fixed ſtar; which is about 365 days, 8 
hours, and 9 minutes. e at 
SOLDAN. See the article Sul r Ax. n 
SOLDER*, SopnzR,. or SODER, à metallic or mineral 
, . uſed in ſoldering or joining together other me- 


The word is formed from.the French, ſoudure, of the. Latin 


9 


L. 


+ 1. © folidart, to ftrengthen. | 


— 


I grammatice loqui. —Balthaſar Stolberg 


* 
- 


Tue different /olders ot ans of gold, ver, copper, tin, 
| hs / | 


", 


the great acidity of the gold reduces the 


SOLDERING, or SoppRRINo, among mechanics, 


| dering of all theſe metals, they generally uſe borax in poy- 


SOLDIER *, a military man, liſted to ſerve a prince or ſlate, 


and of SoLDIERs. See the article Band. 
SOLDURII, in antiquity, a kind of military clients, of n- 


fortune of their patrons 3 to whom if any diſaſter happened, 


they either underwent the very ſame, or killed themſcve: 


SOLECISM *, SOLOECISMUS, in grammar, a groſs in E 


An actor on the Roman theatre having m 
ture, the audience immediately cried out, he had 
2 . with his hand. Ablanc. 


80 


O 


biſmuth, and lead; vſually obſerving, that ; | 
tion there be ſome of there un, A ,compoſi. 
ſome higher and finer metals. 8 
Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of /oldey 
eight ; 97 to ſeven parts of ſilver t 
copper. Solder of fix, where only a ſixth ; 

Selder 5 — 1 = ſelder of 8 is the mixture er 
er in the ſo/der that makes raiſed * 
. flat. 4 | | wy e cheaper 

The ſolder uſed by plumbers is made of 
to one of block tin. Its goodneſs is 12 rh 
pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on a table ; for by 9 
there will ariſe little, bright, ſhining ſtars therein Boo, 
The ſolder for copper is made like that of the plumber 
ly, with copper and tin: and for very nice works Ap 
of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of filver, * OO 
Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin, and one of} 
but where the work is any thing delicate, as in or ad; 
where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernible, it is mie. if — 
** of biſmuth, and three parts of pewter. Ow 
he duke of Florence's nail, anticntly ſo much admired 
being half iron and half gold, whereas thoſe ns nv. 
were deemed irreconcileable, was joined by a kind Ayr. 
made by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chemiſt of r 
ſecret whereof was never diſcovered till publiſhed b 1 
chenius. This ſolder is nothing but a little copper * 
vitriol put between the gold and the iron. For, 3 
iron i ; 
or ruſt, when the two are applied immediately cer 
another; but this inconvenience is removed, by the 2 
poſition of a little copper, be it in the ſmalleſt quanti 50h 
ginable. | mo 


J viz, 


<< 


ESRI aB ST an 8B,.,.... 


ing and faſtening together of two pieces of the — 
or of two different metals, by the fuſion: and application of 
ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of the metal 
Gad h gold, ſil | 
mi with gold, filver, and braſs, orc i 

together : plumbers dy lead and tin. e e 
Copper is uſually ſoldered with tin; ſometimes, according to 
the work, with a mixture of copper and ſilver.— In the 2 


der, and ſometimes toſin. 
As to iron, it is ſufficient, that it be heated red-hot; and the 
two extremities, in this ſtate, be hammered together. 
this means they become incorporated one with the other. 


* 


in conſideration of a certain da ly pay. 
The word is formed from the Italian, ſallato, and that from 
the Latin, ſelida, or ſolidata, of folidus, the ſolde, or pay: 
though Paſquier chooſes to derive it from the old Gauliſh jeu 
der, a ſoldier ; and Nicod from ſo/durivs. 
The ſoldier is he who takes pay; the vaſſal he who is obli- 
ged to ſerve at his own expence ; the volunteer he who ſerves 
at his on expence, and of his own accord. | | 
Du Cange obſerves, / that the antient ſoldiers were not to be 
ſhort of five feet and an half; and that this meaſure was called 


incoma Or incomma. 


tainers to the great men in Gaul ticularly in Aquitana; 
mentioned by Cæſar. nr : 1 4 
The ſoldurii were people, who ſhared all the good 1nd l 


and Cæſar aſſures us, that no one had ever been known 
refuſe the alternative, Lib. III. de Bel. Gal. 

Vigenere takes them to have been more than common ſold 
ers; and even gentlemen in penſion, or appointment. 
Athenzus call them ovrexrel)noxa7es, g. d. dying together, 
with their maſters. f "a 


1 = # 


/ 


priety in ſpeech, contrary to the uſe of language, and 
rules of grammar, either in reſpe& of declenſion, con 
tion, or ſyntax. AN en 5 
* The word is Greek, 02en45uD-; derived from the daf, 
people of Attica, who, being tranſplanted to Cilicis, lob! 
purity of their antient tongue, and became ridiculous 9 
Athenians for their improprieties therein. a 
ade a wrong &* 


Soleciſms, on ſome occaſions, are pardonable: Intra | 
Vaugels B 
uintilian ; Aliud eff Latin. 
has a Latin tre 
the aleciſms and; barbariſms fally attributed to db 
eſtament. . | eye, . 
LEIL,— Ombre de Sol E1I. See the article OMB" | 
LEMN, SoLEennis, ſomething performed with much a 
ceremony, and expence.—Thus we ſay, falemn fr 
funerals, ſolemn games, . 900 


a rations; ut peccare ſuavitatis cauſa liceret : 
quently repeating that of 


um in law, ſignifies ſomething authentic, 
ae in all its formalities. | 3 

aux teſtament, in the civil law, is to be atteſted by ſeven 
1 ſons, and ſealed with their ſeals. | 

un marriage is that performed in one's own pariſh- 
1 545 after publication of the bans, and in preſence of 


Her tance. See the article ACCEPTANCE. 
l- ANT, in law, he or ſhe, who holds lands 


ooly in his or her own right, without any other perſon 
wa If a man and his wife hold lands for their lives, the 
1 1 to their ſon; here, the man dying, the lord ſhall 
not have heriot, becauſe he dies not ſole-tenant. 3 
QLEUS, in anatomy, 2 muſcle called alſo ga/irocnemius in- 
ms, See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 67. fg. 2. n. 49. 
6. n. 42. See alſo GASTROCNEMIUS, ; 
FA-ING, in muſic, the naming and pronouncing of the 


ning to ſing it. 
on a notes in the ſcale, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi; 
four are in uſe among us, viz. fa, ſol, la, mi. eir 
ace is principally in ſinging: that by applying them to 
note of the ſcale, it may not only be pronounced 
more eaſily 3 but chiefly, that, by them, the tones and ſemi 
tones of the natural ſcale may be better marked out and 
diſtinguiſhed.  _ | 
This defign is obtained by the four ſyllables, fa, fol; la, mi : 
tus, from fa to ſol is a tone; a3 alſo from ſol to /a, and from 
bio m, without diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſs tone; but 
from Ia to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is a ſemitone, 
L then, theſe be applied in this order, fa, ſol, la, fa, ſol, 
In mi, fa, &c. they expreſs the natural ſeries from c ; and 
{that be to be repeated to a ſecond or third oCtave, we ſee 
y them how to expreſs all the different orders of tones and 
emitones in the diatonic ſcale ; and ſtill above mi, will ſtand 
fu, ſol, la; and below it, the ſame reverſed, la, ſol, fa ; 
ad one mi is always diſtant from another by an octave; 
which cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, becauſe after mi 
okending, comes always fa, ſol, la, fa, which are repeated 
inenedly, deſcending. | 
To conceive the uſe of this: it is to be remembred, that 
the firſt thing, in teaching to ſing, is to make one raiſe a 


ſend again by the ſame notes, and then to riſe and fall by 
peter intervals, at a leap, as a third, fourth, fifth, &c. 
xd to do all this, by beginning at notes of different pitch. 
—Then, theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
which thoſe ſyllables are applied; and the learner is taught to 
ane each line and ſpace, by its reſpective ſyllable ; which 
mies what we call ſol-fa-ing; the uſe whereof is, that 


and, expreſſed by notes ſet on lines and ſpaces; or learn- 
by a ſong, to which no words are applied; they may do it 
de better, by means of an articulate ſound ; but, chiefly, 
at by knowing the degrees and intervals expreſſed by theſe 
hlables, they may more readily know the true diſtance of 
— 


I. Malcolm obſerves, that the practice of ſol-fa-ing, com- 


ot It- Kon 2s it is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant, either as to the 
un; erſtanding or en of muſic; yet exceedingly per- 

ing: the various applications of the ſeveral names, ac- 
4 ng to the various ſignatures of the clef, are _ to 
appened, pe any learner ; there being no leſs than 72 different 
emſelves: ms of applying the names /ol, fa, &c. to the lines and 
known i kces of a particular ſyſtem. | 


in phyſics, a body whoſe minute parts are connected 

Fetter, ſo as not to give way, or flip from each other, 

a the ſmalleſt impreſſion. „ | 

e word is uſed in this ſenſe, in contradiſtinction to fluid. 

ere of SoL1D bodies. See ATMOSPHERE. 

e laws of gravitation of SoL1Ds immerged in fluids 

Klically either lighter or heavier than the ' ſolids ; ſee 

Mytrr, and FLuip. 8 | | 

nd the ſpecific gravity of So0L1Ds, and its ratio to that of 

b; ſee SPECIFIC gravity. 5 

be laws of the reſiſtance of $0L1Ds moving in fluids ; ſee 

STANCE, „ 

„ in geometry, is a magnitude endued with three di- 

dong ; or extended in length, breadth, and depth. 

Ne * bodies have theſe three dimenſions, and no- 
t bodies: | 3 indiſ- 

"oo ies; ſolid and body are frequently uſed indiſ 


ſ 


Jolid is terminated, or contained, under one or more planes 
ACE, and Lins." 
m the circumſtances of the terminating lines, ſolids be- 
: egulay and irregular. | 

; SOLIDS are thoſe terminated by regular and equal 


undes 3 as a ſurface is under one or more lines. See 
ne divided into r 
this claſs come the tetratdron, hexatdron or cube, 


7 


or that is | 


den notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables /, fa, la, &c. In | | 


ſale of notes by tones an ſemitones to an octave, and de- 


we they are learning to tune the degrees and intervals of | 


octaëdron, dodecaëdron, and icofiedron, 
pom, Cour, Ce. | | 
Irregular SOL1Ds are all ſuch as do not come under the defi- 
nition of regular ones. Such are the ſphere, cylinder, cone, 
arallelogram, priſm, pyramid, parallelepiped, &c. 
he geneſes, properties, ratio's, conſtructions, dimenſions, 
Oc. of the ſeveral ſolids, regular and irregular, ſpherical, 
elliptical, conical, &c. ſee under each reſpective article. 
Meaſure of a SOLID. See the article Mg ASURE. 7 
Cubature, or cubing of a SOL1D, is the meaſuring of the ſpace 
comprehended under a ſolid, i. e. the ſolidity or ſolid con- 
tent thereof. oe Fl 
SOLID of the leaſt reſiſtance. See REsisr ANR. 
SOLID angle is that formed by three 'or more plain angles 
meeting in a point. See ANGLE.—Or, more ſtrictly, a ſolid 
angle, as B (Tab. Geometry, fe. 30.), is the inclination of 
more than two lines, AB, B C, BF, which concur in the 
ſame point B, and are in different planes. | | 
Hence, for ſolid angles to be equal, it is neceſſary they. be 
contained under an equal number of equal planes, diſpoſed 
in the ſame manner. | 22 
And as ſolid angles are only diſtinguiſhable by the planes under 
which they ate contained, and as planes thus equal are only 
diſtinguiſhable by com-preſence, they are ſimilar; and con- 
ſequently ſimilar ſolid angles are equal, and vice verſa.  _ 
The ſum of all the plain angles conſtituting a ſolid angle, is 
always leſs than 3609 ; otherwiſe they would conſtitute the 
plane of a circle, and not a ſolid. | 
_— SOLID figures, See the article We 
OLID baſtion. | b ASTION. 
SoL1D hr F Gon el } Locus. 
SOLID foot. See the article FooT. 
SOLID numbers are thoſe which ariſe from the 
a plain number; by any other whatſoever. 
Thus 18 is a ſolid number made of 6 (which is 
plied by 33 or of 9 multiplied by 2. 
SOLID problem, in mathematics, is one which cannot be geo- 
metrically ſolved, but by the interſeQion of a circle, and a 
conic ſection; or by the interſection of two other conic 
ſections, beſides the circle. 5 
Thus, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given right line, 
whoſe angle at the baſe ſhall be triple to that at the vertex ; 
is a ſolid problem, reſolved by the interſection of a parabola. 
and a circle, _ 
— theorem. See the article 1 | 
OLID phoſphorus. | a HOSPHORUS, 
Sou1D fur ; des the articies | SULPHUR. | 
SOLIDITY, in phyſics, a property of matter or body, where- 
8 every other body from that place which itſelf 
eſſes. | 
Solidity, in this ſenſe, is a property common to all bodies, 
whether ſolid or fluid. —It is uſually called impenetrability ; 
but ſelidity expreſſes it beſt 3 as carrying ſomewhat more of 
poſitive with it than the other, which is a negative idea. 
The idea of ſolidity, Mr. Locke obſerves, ariſes from the 
reſiſtance we find one body make to the entrance of another 
into its own place.— Solidity, he adds, ſeems the moſt exten- 
five property of body ; as being that whereby we conceive it 
to fill ſpace : it is diſtinguiſhed from mere ſpace, by this lat- 
ter not being capable of reſiſtance or motion. W 
It is diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, which is only a firm cohe- 
ſion of the ſolid parts, ſo as they may not eaſily change their 
fituation. 2 N " Abd, 
The difficulty of changing ſituation gives no more ſolidity 
to the hardeſt body than to the ſofteſt ; nor is a diamond pro- 


See TETRAE- 


- 


multiplication of 


plain) multi- 


| perly a jot more ſolid than water. By this we diſtinguiſh"the 


idea of the extenſion of body, from that of the extenſion of 
ſpace : that of Ways is the continuity or coheſion of ſolid, 
ſeparable, moveable parts ; that of ſpace, the continuity of 
unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable parts. | | 
The Carteſians, however, will, by all means, deduce ſolidiiy, 
or, as they call it, impenetrability, from the nature of ex- 
tenſion ; they contend, that the idea of the former is 
contained in that of the latter; and hence they argue againſt 
a vacuum. Thus, ſay they, one cubic foot of extenſion 
cannot be added to another, without having two cubic feet 
of extenſion ; for each has in itſelf all that is required to 
conſtitute that magnitude, And hence 'they conclude, that 
every part of ſpace is ſolid, or impenetrable ; inaſmuch as of 
its own nature it excludes all others. But the concluſion 18 
falſe, and the inſtance they give follows from this, that the 
parts of ſpace are immoveable ; not from their being impe- 
netrable or ſolid. | a a | | 
SoLIDITY, in geometry, the quantity of ſpace contained in 
a ſolid body; called alſo the ſolid content, and ihe cube 


thereof. | | : Sk 
The ſolidity of a cube, priſm, cylinder, or parallelepiped, is 
had by multiplying its baſis into its height. tel 
The ſolidity of a pyramid or cone is had by multiplying 
either the whole baſe into a third part of the height; or the 


J 


whole height into a third part of the baſe, 4 
5 94 ; . hes , ; | 5 n 


flid the SoL1DITY of any irregular body,—Put the body in 
an hollow. parallelepiped, and pour water or ſand upon it, 


Te 
and note the height of the water or ſand A B (Tab. Geome- 


try, fig. 32.) ; then, taking out the body, obſerve at what 
height the water (or ſand when levelled) ſtands, as A C. 
Jud tract AC from A B; the remainder will be B C. Thus 
is the irregular body reduced to a parallelepiped, whoſe baſe is 
FCGE; and its altitude BC. To find the ſo/idity whereot, 


ſee PARALLELEPIPED, | | 
Suppoſe, . gr. AB to be 8, and AC, 5; then will BC be 
3: ſuppoſe again, DB, „ DE, 4; then will the /olidity 
ol the irregular be found 144. | 
If the body be e it cannot be well laid in ſuch a 
Find of chanel ; . gr. if it be required to meaſure the ſoli- 
_ dity of a ſtatue, as i Bod, 3 2 quadra priſm or paral- 
| lelepiped is to be framed over it: the reſt as before. 
77 find the SOLIDITY of an hollew body, —If the body be not 
)compriſed-in_the number of regular bodies; its folidity is 
. found as in the preceding problem. If it be a parallelepiped, 
priſm, cylinde 


— er, ſphere, pyramid, or cone; mn . 0 
whole including the cavity, then that of t 
ht Root to fare the far 
\ N is to be found, according to the feſpective me- 
delivered under the PARALLELEPIPED, PRISM, Cc. 
For the latter being ſubtracted out of the former, the re- 
mainder is the /o/id(ty of the hollow body required. 
SoLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence 
_ of the ground poems the fuundation of a. building is laid ; 


-» © 
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= 


: 


and to a maſs of m of extraordinary, thi $, with- 
out any cavity within. The ſolidity of the Egyptian pyramids 
oy ve 


SOLIDS, in anatomy, Ec. denote all the continuous and 


continent parts of the body ; thus called, in oppoſition. to 
the ſide, or parts contained therein, ; 
Oft the ſolid kind, are the bones, carti 

» fibres, muſcles, tendons, 


12 mpbeduQts, and lacteals. 
. . .Notwi | 
| folids of the body; we find from the microſe 


voſicatories, atroghics, c. that the lid 


E — BS 


. arteries, _ Veins, nerves, 


ope, injectious, 
| | id parts are exceecd- 
ingly if and inconfiderable, in compariſon of the fluids. 
Nax, it is almaſt demonſtrable, from a conſideration af the 
© tile and generation of the veſſels, and the reſolution of the 
greateſt veſſels into their ſmalleſt conſtituent ones, that the 
whole maſs of /olide,in;the body, conſiſts merely of fibres, as 
their common . „ h 
In. effect, the whole maſs. of ſolids, as well as fluids, a minyte 
amen. or animalcule only excepted, has ariſen from a very 
tile fluid colliquament, not unlike the nervous juice; as 
How by, Malpighi, in his treatiſe de Ove incubato, 
© The white of the egg never nguriſhes, till, from its natural 
_ thicknefs, it have been brougbt, by incubation, through in- 


numerable, degrees of fluidity, to become ſubtile enough to 


- 
* 


oder Jelidg, azifing from this ſubtile humour, paſs thro* 
paoite intermediate degrees, before they arrive at their, ut- 


3 ol. (HY TH 43 0 n 
1 be ſelidt thereſare in our bodies (unleſs any one will 
ſo nice po to go the ar amen) only differ from the 
Nui, out of which they ariſe, by their reſt, cobefion, and 
wud particle will become fit to form a part of 
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0 than an aQtor's 
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v6 peer enn 
n ; need be very, few, * | 
| and 8 in paſſion. tus. 
ur lovers taking to themſelves, for ut 


-+. Of athers, make. the pit their 15 
| * matter mended yet, if thus 8 
Da truft aſrimd, only io tell it us. — 
SOLIS via. See the anicle. Va. ' 575 

SOLITARY, Sonar Anps, ſomething 


Sx 7.4 8 


„ 


| retixed, ot in private ; 
remote from the \company;; or commerce of; others of the 

ſame ſpecies. „ 
ſtands alone in any public 
77 
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 $pLITARY column, is a colunin that 


"___ 5 _— 


- 


the ſame figure with the 


lages, ligaments, mem- | 


dipg the great number and appearance of the 


. ee velicles of the ſtamen or ſeed. The firſt, | 
t, ts 


SSL 


SOLITARY worm, SOLLUM, fenia, or lumbricy, 
worm ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and which i. ? 
the only ene of the kind there; as commencing f., Aas 
pylorus, and extending thence, the whole length the 
teſtines ; ſo that there is no room for another 8 che in · 
* oup. article TANIA. : Supple- 
LITARIES, a denomination of the nuns of St. 
cantara, inftituted in 1676. by cardinal "Bea Peter u Al 
abbot of Notre Dame de Farſa, in that city. "Wy When 
The deſign of their inſtitute is to imitate” the ſevere, pen 
3 - 
p 4 conti 
be inual 


tent liſe of St. Peter of Alcantara; to kee 
filencez never open their mouths to any body | 
employ their time wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes; and | . 
temporal concerns to a number of maids, ho have * 
cular ſuperior in a ſeparate part of the monaſtery — A 
ways go bare · ſooted, without ſandals, gird a 1 
* I * * wear no linen. A 
TATION of gravity. 1 | 
SOLICITATION of 4+ 5. Fn * ; PARACENTRIC, 
SOLICITOR, ar SoLLicitor, Solicttaror, , 
employed to follow, and take care of, other perſons Tam 
pending in courts of law or equity; formerly allowed * 
to nobility, - whoſe menial ſervants they were; but now f. 
quently uſed to others, to of cham 2 
and maintenance. | my 
The king has a SoLIcITOR general, who holds his office b 
patent, during the king's pleaſure.— The attorney genera] 
and he, had antiently a right to their writs of ſummons f“ 
ſt in the lords houſe on ſpecial occaſion, ill ther 3Cu I 
ſince which time, they have almoſt conſtantly been choſen 
The f. bp the you's of commons. 
he ſolicitor general has the care and concern of ; 
the king's affairs, and hath fees for pleading, belides abe 
fees ariling by patents, c. He hath his attendance on the 
privy council; and the attorney general, and he were 
antiently reckoned among the officers of the exchequer: 
they have audience, and come within the bar, in all other 
| . "courts. | 
-SOLITAURILIA, in antiquity. See Svoyer avait 
SOLSTICE, Sotsrirtox, 2 aſtronomy, the time * 
ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is x 
his greateſt diſtance from the equator, which is 23 degrees 
and an half: thus called, becauſe he then appears to fan fiill 
and not to change his place in the degrees of the zodic, 
any way: an appearance owing to the obliquity of our 
| ſphere, and which thoſe who live under & we 
year ; the 


ſtrangers to. 
eftzual or 
ter ſolſt ice. * 


Tbe ſolftices are two, in each 
Aolflice, and the hyemal or tuin 

> ſummer SQLSTICE is when the ſun is in the tropic 

- Cancer ; which is on the f Ith of June; when he make f 


the great increaſe 


4 


IF 


1 * 


—_ 


6 4 


longeſt day. 4 
The winter Sols ric is when he enters the firſt degree © 

Capricorn; which is on the 11th of December; whea te 

begins to return towards us, and makes the ſhorteſt day. 

This is to be underſtood, as in our northern hemiſphere; 

for in the ſouthern, the- ſun's entrance into Capricort 
makes the ſonar /alfice, and that into Cancer the win 

olftice. Me eh : ON 
STITIAL points are thoſe points of the ecliptic, whered 

the fun's aſcent above the equator, and his deſcent below i 

are terminated, ae cs : 

The firſt, point, which is in the beginning of the firſt degre 
of Cancer, is called the Hi or ſummer point; and de 
latter, which is in the beginning of the firſt point of Capi 

corn, the winter point. See SOLsTICE.— The Ge 0 


are diametrically oppoſite to each other. See POINT. 
SOLSTITIAL colure is that which paſſes through the /e a 
5 See CoLURE. 


points, | 
SOLUBLE, in medicine, Jeſs, or apt to go to ſtool. 

In chemiſtry it ſignifies eaſily diſſolvible. 
SOLURLE farter is a kind of ſalt chemically 

boiling eight ounces of cream of tartar, with four 


4 | 


of fue 


ſalt of, tartar. - | | We have 
SOLVENT, the ſame with diſalvent. See Dis$0LvENT: by * 
SQLUTIO. continui, or SOLUTION of continuity, à term * Wind ad 
by phyſicians, &c. to expreſs a diſorder common to qentl, 
parts of the body, wherein their natural cobeſion is { Thee are 
as by, a wound, or other cauſe, lan uk. 
If chis happen to a ſimple, ſimilar part of the body ; | banale de 
Called, ſimply, ſolutio continui.— If to a compound, of % which a, 


nical part, it actjuites a particular denomination, ru? 
nature of the part, the difference of the cauſe,, * 
ner of application ; as, a wound, rupture, fractures Mt. 
fiſſure, L ulcer, corraſn, dilaceration, 
caries, 27 Nr ei a 8 | ie if 
SOLUTION, So1uTzo, in algebra, apd, gane, 
. eee dueſtion; or reſolying, an tb. 


drature, af de ct 


2 be /alutjon of the problem, of he qusdrature of ü. 
and Ae of e dup lea ture che cube, by right 10% 
{ held impoſſible, e Sol 
«4 | 


8S ON. 
hlurnor of continuity, in ſurgery. See Sor v rio con- 


F the reduction of a ſolid, or firm body, 
9280 41 of ſome menſtruum. See MEn- 


rn quent] confounded with what we otherwiſe call 
e, but here's a difference. See Dis80LUTION. 
Hanne iin chemiſtry, is ſometimes uſed for the analyſis, or 
. of a natural body into its chemical principles. 
2 ſenſe, ſolution is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


al VE, loſe e. See L. 

loo or laxative. See LAXATIVE. 

QL * mas. See the article DiaPRUNUM. 
iL, or SOMNAMBULONES, an appellation 


M0 le who walk in their ſleep ; more uſually called 
pen por abs. 


ink Sb formed from the Latin /omnus, ſleep ; and am- 
bale, I walk. | 


GIF EROUS. See the article SororIFEROVS, 
rb Coma. See the article CoA. 

* relative term, applied to a male child, conſidered in 
lat bears to his parents. 

* of the kin — England are called fons and 
a of England. The eldeſt ſon is born duke of Corn-- 
wall, and created prince of Wales. The younger ſons are 
x — of France's children were antiently called fils, 
nd filles de France, ſons and daughters of France; and the 
dren, petits fils, and petites filles de France. At 
the daughters are called me/dames ; and the grand- 


: —— meſdemoiſelles de ap" | 
. ASTARD. | 
a — — See che articles} ADOPTIVE. 


is a term uſed in various ſenſes in the holy Scrip- 
u > by For the Word, or ſecond Perſon in the bleſſed 
Trinity ; who is thus called with reſpect to the manner of his 


3 as being begotten of the Father. 
fin the orthodox — to be co- eternal, and co- equal, 
vith the Father; and to have been, with him, the eternal 
nciple and ſource of the Holy Spirit. 


rees 

ll llation Son is applied to him both before and after 
— bs 2 app ſay, The Son of God created the 
out watld; the Son of God was incarnate, and lived 33 years 
ue a earth, c. | 


b Several creatures are alſo called Son of God, not as being 
b hy nature and generation, but on divers other accounts.— 
Thus, the angels are called ſors of God by Job; in reſpect 
ef their creation, adoption, &c. And great men are 
ſons of God in the Pſalms, as being his lieutenants, or the de- 
politaries of his authority. Good men, and, particularly, 
mah are alſo called ſons of God, in various places of the 


ks of man, is frequently uſed, in Scripture, to ſignify man; as 
apreſing not only the nature of man, but his frailty. \ 
The is very uſual among the Hebrews and Chal- 
em: Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeſus Chriſt, are particularly 
ths called ; the firſt once, and the two latter frequently. 
dometimes the phraſe ſon of man is alſo uſed for the wicked 
. in — to thoſe called ſons of 
Mara, SvoNATA, in muſic, a piece, or compoſition, of 
nulc, wholly executed by inſtruments; and which is, with 
gud to the ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, what the cantata 
vn reſpect of voices. a 22 
The ſonata, then, is properly a grand, free, humourous com- 
hiton, diverſified with a great vari 

extraordinary and bold figures, &c. 
And all this purely according to the fancy of the compoſer ; 
Who, without confining himſelf: to any general rules of 
"ter-point, or to any fixed number or meaſure, gives a 
bole to hs genius, and runs from one mode, meaſure, &c, 
yother, as he thinks fit. PLE: 4 | 
he ave ſonata's of I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8, parts; 


Jently, a more figured baſs, for the baſs-viol, Sc. 

Nav a thouſand . different ſpecies of ſonata's: but the 

hs ally reduce them to three kinds. | ** 

ee chigen. that is, onata's proper for church. muſie. 

the uually my with a grave, ſolemn motion, ſuitable 
, an 


Theſe are what they more. peculiarly call /onata's. 
bes, © camera, or ſenata's for the chamber, are properly 
b te. ren! little pieces, for. dancing, 


ame tune, —They uſually. begin with a prelude, or 


of motions and ex- | 


* ed by a ſingle violin, or with two |. 
Wins, and a thorough-baſs, for the harpſichord ; and, fre- 


* 
A * ſanctity of the place, and the ſervice; | 
wich they ſtrike into a-briſker, gayer, and richer man- Seer is found an excellent manure for corn-lands, eſpecialy 


only compoſed | 


a ſets ſerving as an introduction to all the reſt: after- | 
, me the alſemand, pavane, courant, and other ſeri- | 
* non then jigs, gavots, minuets, chacons, paſſecailles, 
node. 8er air: the whole compoſed in the ſame tone, 


80 0 


SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting of ſinipley 
eaſy, natural verſes, ſet to a tune, in order to be ſung, 
Each ſtanza of a ſong is called a couplet. 
The ſong bears a great deal of reſemblance to the madrigal, 
and more to the ode; which is, indeed, nothing but a y 
according to the antient rules. | 
Its object is uſually either wine or love; whence M. le Brun 
defines a modern ſong, to be either a ſoft and amorous, or a 
briſk and bacchic thought, expreſſed in a few words: 
_— this F to reſtrain it to too narrow bounds ; for we 
ave devout ſongs, ſatyrical ſongs, and panegyrical /ongs. 
But, be the Jong — it . — ane wo na- 
tural, and flowing ; and are to contain a certain harmony, 
which neither ere, the reaſon, nor the ear; and which 
unites poetry and muſic agreeably together. 
— the only — af wekirving the memory of great 
and noble actions, was, by recording them in ſongs; and, 
in America, there are ail people Who keep their whole 
hiſtory in ſongs, | 
SONG, in muſic, is applied, in the general, to any ſingle piece 
of muſic, whether contrived for a voice or inſtrument. 
A ſong, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, may be compated to an ora- 


ſon or thing the diſcourſe is referred to, and which is alwa 
to be kept in vie throughout the whole; ſo, in every truly 
regular and melodious ſong, there is one note which regu- 


ſubject, to be regarded in the whole courſe of the ſong. — 
And as, in the oration, there may be ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
which refer to particular ſubjects, yet muſt they have an evi- 
dent connexion with the principal ſubject which regulates 
the whole; ſo in melody, there may be ſeveral ſub-principal 
ſubjects, to which the different parts of the ſong may belong; 
but theſe are themſelves under the influence of the principal 
— — muſt — A n with it. — This 
principal or fundamental note, is called the key of the ſong. 

| Reſponſary SONG, See the article — * 

A, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the 
orthodox muſſulmen are required to believe. See MAano- 
METANISM. . . 77 05 N 

* The word ſignifies, in Arabic, the ame with 17G in the 

. that is, ſecond - Jaw; or, as the Jews call it, ora/ 


The adherents to the Sonna are called Sonnites: and as, 
among the Jews, there is a ſect of Caraites, who reje& the 
\ traditions as fables invented by the rabbins; there are alſo 
ſectaries among the Mahometans, called Shiites, who reject 


authority of an-apocryphal book, 
from ther legiſlator. | G | | 
There is the ſame enmity between the Sonnites and Shiites, 
as between the rabbiniſt Jews and the Caraites. The Shiites 
. reproach the Sonnites with obtrading the dreams of their 
doctors for the word of God: and the Sonnites, in their turn, 


not derived to them 


precepts, and who have corrupted the alcoran, &c. 
perly contained in fourteen verſes ; viz. two ftanza's, or mea- 
verſes being all in two rhymes. 


the father of it: it is held the moſt difficult and artful 
of all poetical compoſitions; as requiring the utmoſt $ccu- 
racy and exactneſs. It is to end with ſome pretty, e 
thought: the cloſe muſt be particularly beautiful, or the ſen- 


rhyme ; but they are held irregular ;- and, in effect, great 
part of the merit of theſe pieces conſiſts in a ſcrupulous ob- 
ſervation of the rules. bx - 
Ronſard, Malherb, Ma and Gombaut, have coni- 
ſed abundance of ſonnets ; but, among two or three thou- 
And; there are ſcarce two or three worth much. 5 


ſonnets into France. But du Bellai himſelf fays, that Melin 


SOOP. See the article Sour. 

SOOT, an earthy volatile matter, ariſing from wood, coals, 
and other fuel, along with the ſmoke, by the action of fire; 
or rather, it is the fa 

ſides of the chimney. | 


where the ſoil is cold. TS e 
The dyers make a conſiderable uſe of ſort, for a kind of dun- 
colour; which, it is true, has no ſmell; but, in re- 


. from moths. * ern al > 
Soor of frankincenſe is the ſmalleſt and fineſt, part of the in- 
cenſe, called e/ibanum, or male 4 


"LN 143. Cu. TN 


| f roſi make lamp-black, _ 
W BB Dioſcorides 


.# 


tion: for, as in this latter there is a ſubject; viz. ſome per- 


lates all the reſt, wherein the ſeng begins, and at laſt ends; 
and which is, as it were, the principal matter, or muſical 


the traditions of the Sonnites, as being only founded on the 


treat the Shiites as heretics, who refuſe to admit the divine 
SONNET, Soxgrro, in poetry, a kind of compoſition pto- 

ſures, of ſour verſes each, and two of three; the eight firſt 
The /ornet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch is allowed to be 


net is naught. | . 
In Malberd, and ſome other French poets, we meet with 
ſonnets, where the two firſt ſtanza's are not in the ſame 


Paſquier obſerves, that du Bellai was the firſt who introduced 
de S. Gelais firſt converted the Italian ſennets into French, © 


moke itſelf, fixed and detained on the = 


mum, it has the property of faving cloaths, and ocher ſtuſſd, 


neenſe ; durnt after the man- 


— — — 


— — 


$OP 


1 | ' ich has of Protagoras and Gorgias, who made a ſordid 
 '-Diocorides' ſhews how to make 2 ſoot of butter, which Nas; DS of 12 traffick thereof 
1 furnaces oquence for money. He 0 
— (— . ſa quacks, or cane, cab te 
. Se the d Soar. vicera ſays,: that the title /opbi//a was in his ti 


SOPHI e, or Soy, a title, or quality, 
Perſia; importing as much as wiſe, 


" # 


* 


er 


| obleryes, — 

i applied out | 

| — — — — time; becauſe, according to 

. | their ſcheme of religion, he is to wear no other covering on 
| his head, but an- ordinary, red, woollen tuft ; whence the 

.__ . Perbans are alſo called. bexelbaſchr, d, d. re&-brads— But 
Biochart eſfures us, that /ephi, in the original Perſian 
TS that ts any le ble religion, and who prefers the 
1 things : and di ves it from an order of 
>: value themſelves, and with ſome reaſon, on their 

2 ing ſecond to none in the 
t line from Houſſein, 

and Fathima, Ma- 


' ſaphi, in 


— 


abllute, than tat of the | 
; even. limi s um 
pends, chan J Add annuls ther, at pleaſure. a 
SopHr's “, , a kind of order of religious among the 
abometans in Perſia, anſwering to what are otherwiſe called 
* ſes ; and, among the Arabs and Indians, faguirs. 
* , * Some will have them called 46 1, from a kind of coarſe cam. 
.. * | blet' which they wear, called fouf, from the city Seuf, in 
©, Syria, where it is principally 
Tue more-emingnt of thoſe ſepbi's are complimented with | 
2 that is, reverend ; 5 + — Romiſh coun- 
ies the religious are called reverend F ) 
 -Scheic ſepbi, who laid the firſt ion of the grandeur of 


© 
* 


1 


FP 
a> - 


[ 
. 3 


-the houſe. of Perſia, was the founder, or rather the] in of more or leſs, than as to their eſſence.—lIn th 
—— of this order: Iſhmael, who conquered Perſia, was] they all agree, that they induce a morbific — 
. himſelf. a „ and greatly valued on his being ſo. Coma, Carvus, and LETHARGY. © 
He choſe. all the guards of his. perſon from among the reli- [SORBON, or SorxBONNE, the houſe or of the faculty 
gious of this order; and would have all the great lords of his] of theology, eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of Paris. 
court ſephi t. The king of Perſia is ill grand maſter of the | It was founded in 1252. by St. Louis, or rather by Robert 
order; and the lords continue to enter. into it, it be] de Sorbon, his and almoner ; firſt canon of Can 
L342 + |) -bray, and afterwards of the church of Paris; who gave hi 
ul aon name to it, which he himſelf took from the village 


18 8 Had brut El. N b 
PHISMS,. or SOPHISTICAL 47g%ments, among logicians, are 
_ particularly ſuch as are not in form, or are founded on 
Foe uivocals. „n f Lay” | 7 
ys You baus every thing you bave not loft ; but 
horns : therefore you have horns 
HIST. *, Zegicns, à perſon 


who frames ſophiſms ; that is, 


| uſes ſubtile arguments, with deſign to deceive, thoſe he would 
| _ perſuade or conyvin ce. 20 | 
The word is formed from copS-, wiſe z or rather 


- ſuch as profeſſed philoſophy with too much 0 


i - 
to enſnare and perplex people, by frivolous 


tous unintelligible terms; as, antipredicaments, 


lit logical, 
SOFHSTICATION, in chemiſtry, alchemy, 


illegal operations, to delude thoſe at whoſe expence 
employed. 
Hence the term 


ever 
SOPO 


SOPOROUS, 


Al dhe houſes he had in the-fame 


SOR 


me given to 
fi ſentation, in 
rom town to to 


25 ophiſt, th 
then, as now a rhetor, or logician, who Vt erefore, 


order to make a trade of it, by runnin 
to retail their deceitful ſcience —A — 
a as 
* his buſineſs 
reaſonings, and captious diſcourſes. Minions, vain 
Nothing has conduced more to the increaſing of the RIM 
of ſephiſts, than the contentious ſchool-phil, ber 
are 


f 
ere taught to puzzle and obſcure the math, J) 2 


uiddities, &c. * Breat and 
The title ſophi/ts was given to Rabanus Maurus, 

eminence.— ohn Hinton, 4 modern ah 29 of 
writer, endeavoured alſo to procure the c 


* 


ſplendid title gf 


Sc. 2 term 
fraudulent al. 


Copper, gild. 
to metals; 28 
xtures, and other 
is alſo applied to merchandizes, and d. 
goods adulterated, mixed, or altered, by the deceit of the kh” 
- Muſk, at preſent, is almoſt all /ephi/ticated, as well as he. 
zoar; balm of Gilead is alſo uſually fo, and other valuable 
drugs. Canary - wines are ſoph;/icated on the place, besos 
come near our ports. | 
C, or SOPORIFEROUS, a medicine that has the 
faculty of procuring fleep. Such are opium, laudanum, G. 
„The word is formed from the Lati — 
Greeks, in lieu hereof; uſe he word 4 "> 


ſleepy, or drowſy Diſeaſes, are the 
lethargy, and carus, — a warn Ar 6 


icularly applied to the counterteit works of 
— who ule indirect means of whitening 


ing ſilver, and giving other ſuperficial tinctures 
o of making augmentations, by divers mi 


Berben, or Gerben, near Sens, where he was born. 


the king gave hin 


The college has been ſince magnificently rebuilt by. the cu 
dinal de Richelieu. The deſign ot its inſtitution was for the uk 


| n 5 

n in it doctors; who are ſaid to be 
of the ſociety of the Sorben. o admitted into it without 
. being are ſaid to be of the hoſpitality 2 the derem 
Six regent doctors hold lectures every day, for an hour an 
half each: three in the ing, and in the afternoon. 

logy at Paris, in regard the aſſemblies of the whole body at 
| held in the houſe of the Sorbonne: and that the bachel 
of the other houſes of the faculty, as the houſe of Nava 
c. come thither to hold their ſorbornnique, or act, for ben 
admitted doctor in divinity. 0 


FF , / 


4 


45775 


& 
8 


2 


| was antiently ' legium, or divination, means of ſortes, or bots, t learn 
i it idea. St. Auguſtine Arzl . N * 4 / g The pr; 
obſerves, it ſignifies a rhetor, or proſeſſor of eloquence: ſuch | My lord Coke, 3d If. fol. 44. deſcribes a I- "ke 
N an, abanius, OY 9922 e bus, & .mcantationibus dæmonum. Is 100 1 
_ rSuidas, and after him Olar. Celſius, in an expreſs diſſerta- by ftat. x? ac. In the mirror, ſorcery is ſaid to be brand! i etfect 
„ tell us, that the appellation was and by ſtat. 12. Car. II. it is excepted out 0 Patticula 
applied «wn 1 * arm any art or ſcience ; — 1 5 3 dare 
. whether divines, lawyers, ians, poets, orators, or muſi- is p to been a thing f | 
... be firetching the ſenſe'of the word | | mon; at leaſt the credulty of thoſe ages made itpab ith — 
without all meaſure: it is poſſible a rhetor might have made and people ſuffered frequently for it. In a more £90 Werl 
verſes, &c. but that it was on account of his ical talent, | | leſs believing age, it is out of doors. | Len 
apprehbend.— However, Solon is the firſt who appears to 
-haveicever borne the appellation; which is him 


Iſocrates: afterwards, it was 


ſcarce ever given except to phi- || at 


—— 


Tube title ſephiſla was in great credit among the Latins in the | SQRDID Ukers.. See the article UL. 
Alk century, and in the time of gt. Bernard; bat it began ITES *, pern, in rhetoric, 699." a Und of . 
en ound in Greeeg us cy as Plato's" time; on account herein a number of propoſitions are gradually . 
« 9994 5 5 3 ol a aggro 72 fie @? 2 154 f n 5 a wink, e 5 
e | * 44＋ „ 9 a AMA 


SOT 


| 2 Cicero calls it Hyilagiſmus acer vatus, an actumulative 


flog ed is formed from the Greek gh, cxmulus, heap. 
was that merry argument of Themiſtocles, to prove, 
his little ſon, under ten years old, governed the whole 
4... Thus : My ſon governs his mother; his mother me; 
I the Athenians ec Athenians the Greeks ; Greece com- 

Europe ; Europe the whole world : therefore my ſon 

ands the whole world. p ; 
This method of diſputing prevailed much among the Stoics ; 
eſpecially with Zeno and-Chryſippus. But it is very captious 
N hiſtical. 1 : bo 
— ers, among farriers, ſignify two things; vis. ei- 
ther an ill ſtate, or habit, of an horſe's body, ariſing from 
ſome part diſeaſed ; or a 22 5 and —_— of „ dogn 

; which, according to the various 

nn r new names, as fracture, wound, 


« * * &c. 
rupture, convul cramp, excoriation, &c ; 
— in A a method of deciding dubious 
4 caſes, where there appears no ground for a preference ; by 
* referring the deciſion to chance; as in caſting of dice, draw- 
4 


j Se. outs | 
N or lots, were inſtituted by God himſelf ; 
and in the books of the Old Teſtament we meet with di- 
vers ſtanding and perpetual laws, and divers particular com- 
- mands, preſcribing and regulating the uſe thereof. Thus the 
Scripture informs us, that the {of fell on St. Matthias, when 
a ſucceſſor to Judas in the apoſtolate was to be choſen. Our 
Saviour's garment itſelf was caſt lots for. Sortiti ſunt Chriſti 
1 | 
Prænęſtinæ were famous among the Greeks, 
— was to put a great number of letters, or 
event whole words, into an urn; to ſhake them together, and 
throw them out; and whatever ſhould chance to be made 
out in the arrangement of the letters; c. compoſed the 
anſwer of this oracle. Eg e 
I what repute ſoever this method of divination might, an- 


Ir c : Ae 

a i have been, M. Dacier obſerves, that, in Cicero's 
— —_— ceditvas but low; infomuch that none but the 
hs credulous populace had recourſe to it. 


I leu of this, another kind of ſortes was introduced into 
Greece and Italy; which was, to take ſome celebrated poet, 
4 Homer, or Euripides, or Virgil, to open the book, and 
whatever firſt preſented itſelf to the eye upon opening, was 
taken for the ordinance of heaven. This made what they 
called the ſortes Homerice,, e Virgiliane : which ſuc- 
ceeded to the uſe of the ſortes Praneftine. = | 

This ſuperſtition hence into Chriſtianity; arid the 
Chriſtians took their ſortes out of the books of the Old and 
New Teftament. firſt paſſage that preſented itſelf upon 


himſelf. 


e elne 
pole for which the ſortes were conſulted, another book was 
opened ;' till a was met withal that might be taken 
for an anſwer. This was called /ortes ſanctorum. 33 
& Auguſtine does not diſapprove of this method of N 
futurity, provided it be not uſed for worldly purpoſes; an 
owns he has practiſed it himſel. | 
Gregory of Tours adds, that the cuſtom was, firſt to lay the 
bible on the altar, and to ptay the Lord, that he would diſ- 
corer by it what was to come to paſs. | 

of the uſe of the ſortes ſanctorum are very frequent 


to learn where he ſhould take up his winter-quar- 

ers, purified his army for three days, and then opened the 

— and found the place appointed for his winter-quar- 
was in Albania. Fe, a6 rs 

of Nogent informs us, that, in his time (that is, 


w Cite in his 
Vout the beginning of the XIIth century), the cuſtom was, at 

call ſet the 3 of biſhops, to conſult the ſortes ſanctorum, 

lots, N 1 the ſucceſs, fate, c. of their epiſcopate. | 


practice is founded on a ſuppoſition, that God preſides 


75 f 3 by 

is ſeo ; but the diſpoſing thereof is of the Lord. 

dung lb effec, a fer Kod, the lot is conducted in a 
out al ar manner by providence: that it is an extraordinary 
es Dr wherein ep | 
very cu ., * revelation. The ſortes ſanforum, - owever, were con- 
aſs fot in tenned by the” under Ada, in 506. at the time they 
nowny Oh Feng to taks footing in France, S. | 
bs fu <4 SoxTtLEGIUM, a kind of divination by | - 
the (RR Os, or lows. A, GETS * 
ant e, in antiquity, facrifices offered to the gods, in 


8 nn their having delivered a perſon from danger. See 
E. A l 5 . | 


I. The word is formed from the Greek core, ſaviour. © 
he is alſo applied to — pieces compoſed for the 
Poſe 


r 


n hiſtory. Heraclius, Mr. Fleury tells us, in his war againſt | 


ner the ſorter, and on Prov. xvi. 33. The ler is caft into be 


SOQU 


„ and ſomething inferred from the whole.— | written to give thanks to God, or the ſaints, for haying pre- 


ſerved them on any occaſion : F. Petavius, being delivered 
from a dangerous diſeaſe, by the interceſſion, as he ſuppoſed, 
of St. Genevieve, compoſed that fine piece in honour of that 
faint, ſtill extant under the title of /oteria. = 
SOU? See the article Sor. 8 
SOVERAIGN, Supreme, the chief and higheſt Being, or the 
Almighty; a term, in ſtrictneſs, only applicable to God. 
The word is French, ſeuverain ; which Paſquier derives far- 


| Whois ſuperior to the reſt.— Hence, | 
In the antient French cuſtoms we meet with ſoveraign maſter 

of the houſhold ; ſeveraign maſter of the foreſts ; ſoveraign 
maſter of the treaſury,—Under Charles VI. the title ſoveruign 
was given to bailiffs and ſeneſchals, with regard to their ſu- 
periority over prevots, and chatelains. 

SOVERAIGN, with regard to ſubjects, is applied to kings and 
princes, Who are ſupreme and independent; and hold of 
none but God and their ſword. | 
The authority of a ſeveraign is only bounded by the law of 
God, of nature, and the fundametital laws of the tate. 

SOVERAIGN is alſo a title given to ſuch as are inveſted with 
certain rights and prerogatives, which belong only to ſove- 
raigns:. as the power of coining money, ſending agents to 
diets, to treat of war and peace, &c. 

In which ſenſe the feudatories of the empire, and the tributa- 
ries of the grand ſignor, are called ſoveraigns. 

SOVERAIGN is alſo applied to courts and judges, who have a 
power from a prince to decide the proceſſes of his ſubjects 

- Without appeal, or in the laſt reſort. - — 8 

At Paris there are five ſoveruign companies; the parliament, 

the chamber of accounts, the court of aids, the grand coun- 

2 and the court of moneys. | 

ngland we have but one ſoveraign court, which is the 

why, lords. mts, ao: F 

SOUL, Anima, a ſpirit adapted to an organized body. See 

SPIRIT, and Bopy. | 

Many of the antient philoſophers aſſerted an anima mundi, a 
ſoul which moved and animated the machine of the uni- 
verſe, and gave action to all natural cauſes- This doctrine 
Plato handles very fully in his Timæus. See ANIMA 
— given particular „ e 

e have gi icular to all the heavenly bodies, 

the ſun, ſtars, — to regulate their — 

- The philoſophers, many of them, allow of two, and others 

of three, kinds of ſouls; viz. a a 

Rational Sour, which they hold to be divine, and infuſed by 
the breath of God. | 

Irrational, or Senſitive SOUL; which man has in common with 
brutes ; and which is formed out of the element.. 

Vegetative Sour, which we have in common with plants; and 

which, as the firſt is the principle of reaſon and underſtand- 

ing, or that in us which thinks and underſtands; and the- 
ſecond, the principle of life; ſo this third is the principle of 
frown, nutrition, and v tion, 

e Epicureans took the ſubſtance of the foul, we mean of 
the rational ſoul, to be a ſubtile air, compoſed of their atoms, 
or primitive corpuſcles. See ATOM. 

The Stoics held it to be a flame, or portion of heavenly light. 

Spinoſa, and his followers, ing only of one kind of ſub- 

ſtance; viz. matter; maintain the /oul to be of the fame ſub- 

ſtance with the body; viz. material. * 

The Carteſians make thinking the eſſence of the foul; and, 

from this principle, deduce its immateriality and immortality. 

— But the principle is falſe; nor is there any need to define 

| the ſoul a ſubſtance that thinks, to prove it immortal. It is 

enough, that the /oul be capable of thinking; and that it 
produce . its own thoughts, without making thinking its eſ- 

ſence. It is no more eſſential to the ſoul to think, than to 
will; for a thing I can conceive the ſoul without, cannot be 

its eſſence. 3 

Again, if thought be the eſſence of the r- <om- 

not produce itſelf, its own being, or the ſeul does 


it brought to the condition of brutes, or even of inanimate 
bodies, without any action, any liberty, Scr. % 

If the Carteſians only mean this of the faculty of thinking, 
they do wrong even to call this the eſſence. of the ſoul. It is 
no more its eſſence, than the faculty of willing is. And 


we conceive ſomething in the fou/ prior to both thoſe fa- 
culties. | 5 nn 
The foul is a ſpiritual , proper to inform or animate 


an human body; and, by its union with this body, to conſti- 
tute a reaſonable animal, or man. This is its eiience; and 
this its definition. r 3 .- 
It muſt be owned, the Carteſians prove the ſpirituality and 
immortality of the ſeul, from r exceedingly well: 
but they are not to have the honour of this proof as their 
own invention. All the great philoſophers uſed it 'before 
them, and uſe it til, . 


end. Orpheus is the firſt who appants to have com- 
c e | 5 e 
[Oh Un poets give the ſame name to poems in Latin verſe, 
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The philoſophers ire not at all agreed, As to the manner where 
in the ſou reſides in the body. Some hold it equally diffuſed 


ther from the Latin ſuperior, the firſt in any thing; or he 


not produce its own thoughts, nor its'own will: and thus is 


% 


| Groughout ut every part thereof. And others ſay, — 
and on every part of the body, thou it has its principal 


This principal part, Deſcattes maintains, is 


Tze conſtitution whereof, is, doubtleſs, of great importance, 


To theſe, other philoſophers add others; as ſenſation, liberty, | 


S O U 


[ 


reſidence in ſome particular part, called the ſenſory. Ss | 
of the brain, where all the nerves: terminate. PIN RAL. 
Gland. 


Borri, 2 cian, in a letter to Bartholine, de ortu Cure of Souls. 

Cerebri, & 2 medico, aſſerts, that in the brain is ſound A cer- Migration of SOULs. 
| tain vety ſubtile, fragrant juice, which is the principal ſeat | SOUL's Cheat, a legacy antiently bequeathed at th 

or reſidence of the aw oct foul; and adds, that the ſubtilty 


and fineneſs of the ſoul depends on the temperature of this li- 


| quor, rather than on the ſtructure of the brain, to which it is | SOUND, Soxus, a perception of the ſoul 
uſually aſcrided. This liquor, we conceive, muſt-be the ſame 


with what is uſually called the nervous juice, or animal ſpirits. 


with regard to the faculties of the ſoul. * 

Mr. Locke diſtinguiſhes two principal faculties or powers of 
the rational or human ſoul; viz. perception, and willing. See 
PowER, and FACULTY. 0 


memory, imagination, and habit. | 
Tue myſtic divines diſtinguiſh two principal parts in the foul : 
the ſuperior port, which comptehends the underſtanding and | 


ESE 44 


- the will; and the znferior part, which comprehends imagina- | > 


tion and ſenſation. Thus, ſay they, Jeſus Chriſt was happy 
on the croſs in his upper part, and 1 in his lower part. | 
The lower part did not communicate to the upper, either its 
trcoubles, or its failings; nor the upper to the lower, its peace 
or beatitude. From this diſtinction, the Quietiſts take in hand 
to maintain, that whatever paſles contrary to morals 
in the lower part of the ſoul, is not contrary to the purity of | 
the upper part, inaſmuch as the will has no ſhare therein. 
As to the ſou of brutes, the Carteſians, and ſome others, deny 

- its exiſtence, in the common ſenſe of the word ſoul; that is, 
they {trip it of all the properties or faculties of the human ſoul: | 

. dhe Peripatetics,. pn the contrary, inveſt it with the 
eateſt part, if not all, of them. | zinc | 

In man, a particular agitation of the fibres of the brain is ac- | 
companied with a ſenſation of heat; and a certain flux of ani- 
| jag anc deer San and viſcera, is followed by love 
Now the Peripatetics maintain, that brutes feel the ſame heat, 
and the ſame on the ſame occaſions ; that'they have 
the ſame ave for what incommodes them; and, in the ge- 
1 the paſſions, and all the ſenſations, 


— 


ſatious and paſſions to be any properties of matter. | 


Some of the Peripatetics, on the other hand, maintain matter, 
when. ſubtiliaed, framed, ranged, and moved, in a certain | 


manner, to be capable of ſenſation and 
may teel and perceive, by. means of the animal ſpirits, which 
+ are 4 matter 


: - 
= 


have, of matter, with that we have, of thought; to conceive, | 


that matter - figured in any manner, whether in a ſquare, a 
ſphere, or an oval, ſhould be pleaſuee, pain, heat, colour, or 
, IRC L 
in a circle, a ſpiral, parabola, or dlipſis, ſhould be love, hatred, 
or joy, ſurpaſſes our comprehenſion, - , 2 44 
The maintainers of the contrary opinion urge that appear- | 
ance of ſenſe, of fear, caution, love for 3 admirable 
Ggacity, both for their own preſervation 
. cies, viſible 


the whole brute creation. And it is 


true, that all che a ions of beaſts plainly expreſs an under- than as they contribute to the other. 
ſtanding ; for every thing, that is regular, expreſſes it; even | this 
a machine or watch expreſſes it; and a-plant much more: 


| 1 iofelf over the whole; and that more ſenſibly, 2 be 1 1 


the radicle of the ſeed wrong ORIG, and the tem up- 
_ . wards, whatever ſituation the ſeed is ſown in; the young | 
plant knitting from ſpace to ſpace to ſtrengthen it; its put- 


| watch | 
For in effect, this intelligence ears infinitely: 
miei wiſe, infinitely powerful! and the fame yh 


Thus, in brutes, there is not either underſtanding or./ou!, i 


| ſure, cry without pain, grow without ay, it. They tear | 
n 


un 8+, id is becauſe having made them, 
preſerve them, has formed their bodies Pie avoid. what- 
ever might hurt them, nically. . LIT 


nothing; Kno nothing; and, if t Act i uch manner, @s 
5 


contains more parts, and produces more regular 


our ſcrupulouſly pious anceſtors, to the pariſh- p 


mediation of other bodies, which receive thoſe motions from 


Further, That motion of a ſonorous body, which is the im- 


motion which the air, conveys to the ear, is an inviſible, 


we | of os ” 

The Carteſians deny they have any perceptions or notices at 
' all; thar-they feel any pain or pleaſure ; or love or hate any | 
thing. The ground of their opinion is, that they allow ohygo- | 
thing in brutes, but what is material; and that they deny ſen- 


paſſion 3 that beaſts | 


thus modified; and that even the human /axl it- | 


ſelf only becomes capable of ſenſation and paſſion, by means] have an elaſtic or reſtitutive power, whereby they reſtore 


or tu conceive, that matter, however agitated, whether | 


that of their ſpe- | 


| motion and the ſound too are ſto 

ting forth prickles, ©. to defend it, c, mark a great under- } 

ſtanding. Al the motions of plane and brute plainly ales their 
ver an intelligence; but the intelligence does not re 

matter thereof; it is as diſtinct from the beaſt or plant, as that 

n diſtinct from the | 


appears infinitely great, inf. 
* e which formed | 
us in, our mother's: womb, Which gave us our growth, Ge. 


in the 


ſible motion of the ſmaller parts, which he calls feng, 
the ſenſe we generally uſe the word : they cat without pleq⸗- 22 13 parts, 


A: . | 2 Va ; cals Inhere +. 

to diſtinguiſh them from the ſenſible ones which he in 

parti, and from the. al, which we cal 9. yin 4 
dc.ules. bed 4 . Dy 


I you approac 


* d > F mechanic W197, atobe „ 
- Otherwiſe, it might be ſaid, that there is more underſtand- 
NE,, . \ | 0 5 + 


hel fv , f 


/ 


” 


* +. g 1 the 
e x fl remalous motion, prbich is the cemai; 


80 
ing in the vileſt insect, nay, in the ſmalleſt 


the moſt knowing of men; for it is evident, row, * 


actions, than we are capable of underſtanding, 

DH Taba 

See the articles } hag | 

RATION, 

eir deaths, by 

penſate for any tithes that might have been Forgot in th 

means of the ear; or, the effect of a collifion of deg? 1 
5 


a tremulous motion, conſequent thereon i 
thence to the dene nt dd, and —— — 
it to the organs of hearing. gh 
To illuſtrate the cauſe of ſound; we obſerve 
Gand cot in _ norous body, for 5 
of ſound. Secondly, at this motion exi . 
mall and infeaſible parts of the fonorous bod, t n te 
cited in them by their mutual colliſion and percuſſion a9; 8 


gal 
ſo obſer. 


chords, Sc. Thirdly, That this motion is co 

to, or produces, a like motion in-the air, or * 
as are hit to receive and propagate it; inaſmuch as no 4 
of bodies, at a diſtance, can affect our ſenſes, without'the 


the ſonorous body, and communicate them immed; 
the organ. Laſtly, That this motion muſt be — 


to thoſe parts, that are the proper and i _—_— 
of hearing. © proper amd immediate infirunent 


mediate cauſe of ſound, may be owing to two different cauſe. . 
either the percution between it tp hard 5" rl 
drums, bells, chords, &c. or the beating arid daſhing of the 
ſonorous body, and the air, immediately againſt each other; 
as in wind-inttruments, as in flutes, trumpets, Cr. 
But, in both caſes, the motion, which is the conſequence of 
the mutual action, and the immediate cauſe of the ſonorous 


e motion in the ſmall and inſenſible 
Y- 


of the N 

Ifo explain this; all ſenſible bodies are ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
a number of ſmall and inſenſible parts * — 
are of the ſame nature in all bodies, and are perſeciiy had 
an 8 * 
e, are com others, ſomewhat greater, but ſtil 
inſenfible ; and theſe different, according to the different f- 
gures and union of their complnent parts. Thele, again, 
_ conſtitute other maſſes bigger and more different than the 
former; and, of the various combinations of theſe laſt, ae 
thoſe groſs bodies compoſed, that are viſible, tangible, &c. 
The firſt and ſmalleſt parts, we have obſerved, are abſolutely 
hard; the others are compreſſible, and are united in ſuch 
manner, that, being compreſſed by an external impulſe, they 


themſelves to their natural ſtate. @ the y 

A ſhock, then, being made by one body upon another, the v2 pre; 
ſmall particles, by their elaſtic principle, move to and again at th 
with a very great velocity in a tremulous, undulating, man: ee 
ner, ſomewhat like the viſible motions of groſſer ſprings; ® Uexhay 
we eafily obſerve in the chords of muſical inſtruments. And kae; 
this is what we may call the /onorous motion, which is propi- inallekt 
; gated to the car: but obſerve, that it is the inſenſible motion buder pr 
of thoſe particles next the ſmalleſt, which is ſuppoſed to be wel 
the immediate cauſe. of - ſound; and, of theſe, only thok $ exp 
next the ſurface communicate with the air ; the motion « * 
the whole, or of the greater parts, being no farther ay; 


To his theory; ſtrike a bell with an 28 
5 tu Boy 1 tremor in = ſurface, 
ſhock is greater. Upon touching it in any other part, th 
and th Now this i pe- 
rently a motion of the ſaall and inſenſible parts, chang 
with reſpe& to one another; which being b 
many, and 8 cloſely. united, we cannot perceive theit no 

tions ſepara 


number of little puy es, cloſely joined, and only moving 


contributes no otherwiſe to'/ound, than as it caulſes,the t 


; = hem tf 5:36 g 
ee undulacions, at rcd 6 
the chord foftly with the finger, Joh 


, us ' 


SOU 


rations of the whole chord, and the parts. Now the 
1 vibrate without any ſound; but no ſooner is the vibra- 
on felt by the finger, than the ſeumnd is heard again; which 
he aſcribes to this, that the motion of the parts being inſuf- 
cient to move the particles, whoſe motion is the firſt that 
ceaſes, requires ſome aſſiſtance from daſhing againſt the fin- 
, whereby to become enabled to give the particles the 
— neceſſary for the producing of ound. He finiſhes 
7 f 
_=— matters, as wood, metal, &c. whoſe parts are 
different, but their particles nearly the ſame, if their 
and bores be the ſame; there is very little ſenſible 
_ in their ſounds. | . 
The ſonorous body having made its impreſſion on the conti- 
air, that impreſſion is propagated from one particle to 
:nother, according to the laws of pneumatics. | 
A few particles, 2 inſtance, driven from the ſurface of the 
body, drive their neighbouring particles into a leſs ſpace ; and 
the medium, as it is thus rareſied in one place, becomes con- 
lenſed in the other: but the air, thus compreſled in the 
kcond place, is, by its elaſticity, returned back again, both 
to its former place, and its former ſtate ; and the air, conti- 
to that, is compreſſed : and the like obtains, when the 
ar leſs compreſſed expanding itſelf, a new compreſſion is ge- 
nerated, From each agitation of the air, therefore, there 
ziſes a motion of the air, analogous to the motion of a wave 
on the ſurface of the water ; which we cal) a wave or undu- 
lation of air. | Ti 
In each wave, the particles go and return hack again, 
_ very ſhort, but equal ſpaces ; the motion of each 
particle is analogous to the motion of a vibrating pendulum, 
while it performs two oſcillations ; and moſt of the laws of the 
pendulum, with very little alteration, are applicable thereto. 
Sunds- are as various, as are the means that concur to their 
prodution,—The principal varieties reſult from the figure, 
conſtitution, quantity, &c. of the ſonorous body, the man- 
ner of percuſhon, with the velocity, &c. of the vibrations 
uent thereon ; the ſtate and conſtitution of the me- 
dum; the diſpoſition, diſtance; &c. of the organ; the ob- 
ticles between the organ and the ſonorous object, and the 
ajacent bodies. The moſt notable diſtinctions of ſounds, 
anling from the various d and combinations of the 
conditions mentioned, are into loud and low (or ftrong and 
weak) ; into grave and acute (or ſharp and flat, or hi 
low); and into long and ſhort, The management whereof 
makes the office of muſic. | | 
The velocity of ſound is the ſame with that of the aereal 
wes; and does not differ much, whether it go with the 
vind, or againſt it. By the wind, indeed, a certain 
of air is carried from one place to another; and the 
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fund, only as 1 to 333 and all the effect we can perceive 
rom the wind, is, that it increaſes and diminiſhes the ſpace 
« the waves z ſo that by help hereof the ſound may be heard 
v2 greater diſtance than otherwiſe it would. 

Tha the air is the ordinary medium of ſound, appears from 


receiver, a ſmall bell may be heard ſome di- 
duc but, when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at the 
mall diſtance. If the air be condenſed, the ſound will be 
buter proportion 
wank of which we have many inſtances in Mr. Haukſ- 
3 Experim 
by bens, Ce, but in ſuch alſo, as are natural ; as is evi- 
from 2 ſtory of his journey to the top of 
tes in HE | 


HOISTS LEE 


Nuit! ap 282 gf 
dy, and i not the air alone, that is capable of the impreſſions 
+ e, water ale; dhe mr od e996. Ie 
„ * * , ound of which may plainly -en 
pan, be der only der G. loud, and alte a fourth deeper, accord 
1s Aber lng Nate Padges in muſical notes. And Merſenne ſays, 
hanguß Nas made under water is of the ſame tone or note, as if 
being i in air, and heard under water. | 


1 
\ 
Orr 


ſound is variouſly 


hes 


alder 1172. The reaſon of which vari 
muy to ſome of thoſe 


den of 


tlemen ſtrings 
altar regular pendulums ; and partly 
Ke of obs enough between the ſonorous body and the 
Lhe wink and partly, to there being no regard 
* the moſt conſiderable ueries, relati 

| es, relatin 
. the ſame noe: ein. and —— 
Nel, as fol, . you experiments made for that purpoſe by 


to the laws 


by the inſtance of flutes ; which when made of 


$ and | 


quantity | 
Gund 15 

«celerated, while its waves move through that part of the 
x, if their direction be the ſame as that of the wind. But 
Are moves vaſtly ſwifter than wind, the acceleration it | 
M hereby receive, is inconſiderable. In effect, the moſt | 
dent winds we know of, have their celerity to that of | 


ous experiments, in rarefied and condenſed air.—In an | 
exhauſted fa 


ably to the condenſation, or quantity of air | 
ents; and this does not only ſucceed in forced | 


y various au- 


7 which im Newton makes its ogreſs, in a ſecond of | 
n inhot W 968 feet; the honourable Mr. Francis Roberts | 
moving 4 Mr. Boyle 1200 feet ; Dr. Walker 1338 feet; 

a the 17474. feet; Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Halley 1142 
| We Florentine academy 1148 feet; the royal academy 


to there | 


wers ſeveral of |. 


3 0 U 


| How far dots a ſound move in a ſecond of time ?—Sound 
moves 1142 ſeconds in a ſecond, which is juſt an Engliſh 
mile, in 9 + or 9.25 half-ſeconds; two miles in 184; three 
—_—_ K 
Does the report of a gun; diſcharged with its mouth towards 
us, come ſooner than when the muzzle is from the obſer- 
ver ?—By repeated experiments, it appears, there is no dif- 
ference in the ſound, from this different direction. 
Do ſounds move in the ſame time, the ſame ſpaces, in all 
ſtates of the atmoſphere, and heights of the barometer, by 
day and by night, in ſummer and in winter, in ſnowy and 
in clear weather, in this or that climate ?—By repeated ex- 
periments, it does not appear there ariſes any difference from 
any of theſe different circumſtances, WY | 
Do the winds affect the motion of ſounds ? By repeated ex- 
periments, it appears, there is ſome, though a very ſmall, 
difference in the velocity of ſounds, with or againſt the wind ; 
which is alſo augmented, or diminiſhed, by the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the wind. 3 
Do a great and intenſe ſound, and a ſmall or languid one, 
move with the ſame velocity ? It appears that they do. 
Does the ſeund of a gun move equally ſwift at all elevatians 
of the gun ?—It does. 8 | 
Do different quantities or ſtrengths of gun powder occa- 
ſion any difference, as to the velocity of the ſound ?— 
one, 
Dots ſound move in a right line, the neareſt way ; or does 
it ſweep along the earth's ſurface? And is there any dif- 
ference in the time, if the piece be diſcharged in an acclive 
and a declive poſition Sound moves the neareſt way; 
_ the velocity appears to be the ſame in acclivities as in 
eclivities. r 2 
Have all kinds of ſownds, as thoſe of guns, bells, Ec. the 
lame velocity? And are ſounds equaly wift in the beginning 
of their motion, and in the end ?—There appears no ine- 


quality in either of N n 
c. of SOUND ; ſee Echo, and 


For the reflexion, refrattion, 
See the article ARTICULATE.. 


Pronics. | 
Articulate Souxps. | 1 
SOUND, in muſic, denotes a quality in the ſeveral agitations 
of the air, conſidered as their diſpoſition, meaſure, &c. 
may make muſic or harmony. See Music, and Har- 
MONY. | 
Sound is the object of muſic ; which is nothing but the art of 
applying ſounds, under ſuch circumſtances of tone and time, 
as to raiſe agreeable ſenſations. . RE ng TE 
The principal affection of ſound, whereby it becomes fitted 
to have this end, is that, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into 
acute, and grave. 8 5 
This difference depends on the nature of the ſonorous body; 
the particular figure and quantity thereof; and even, in 
ſome caſes, on the part of the body where it is ſtruck ; 
and this is that which conſtitutes what we call different 
tones. | b Ai Se 
The cauſe of this difference appears to be no other than the 
different velocities of the vibrations of the ſounding body. 
In effect, the tone of a /ound is found; by abundance of 
experiments, to depend on the nature of thoſe vibrations, 
whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe, than as 
having different velocities : and fince it is proved, that the 
ſmall vibrations of the fame chord are all performed in 
equal time; and that the tone of a ſound, which continues 
for ſome time after the ſtroke, is the ſame from firſt to laſt ; 
it follows, that the tone is neceſſarily connected with a cer- 
tain quantity of time in making each vibration, or each 
wave ; or that a certain number of vibrations or Waves, ac- 
compliſhed in a given time, conſtitute a certain 
minate tone.—From this principle, are all the phznomena 


of tune deduced. WW 
ariſe what we call concords, &c. 


* 


From the ſame principle 

which are nothing but che reſults of frequent unions and 
coincidences of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and 
conſequently of the waves and undulating motions of the 
air, occaſioned thereby. N 
On the contrary, the reſult of leſs frequent coincidences of 
thoſe vibrations is what we call a diſcord, 
Another conſiderable diſtinction of SounDs, with regard to 
muſic, is, that, whereby they are denominated {ang and 
Hort; not with regard to the ſonorous body's. retaining a 
motion once received, a longer or a leſs time, though gra- 
dually growing weaker ; but to the continuation of the un- 
pulſe of the dene cauſe on the ſonorous body, for a longer 
or a ſhorter time, as in the notes of a violin, Ic. which are 
made longer or ſhorter, by ſtrokes of different length or 
uickneſs. 


is continuity, is, properly, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, 
or the effect of | diſtinct ſtrokes, or repeated impulſes, - 
on the ſonorous body, ſo quick, that we judge it one con- 
tinued ſound ; 'checilly if it be continued in the ſame degree 
of ſtrength > and hence ariſes the doctrine of meaſure and 


time. a 3 0 | 
Sound in, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to muſic, into 
rg poun © two ways.—In the firſt, a 


WI Cann, © | | 


_ ſimple and compound ; . 2 


_ 11 Ce 


SOU 


I ſeund is ſaid to be cp, Ven number of ſucceſſive vi- 


ions of the ſonorous 


is renewed by a ſudden return. 


| A fimple SounD, then, with regard to this compoſition, ſhould 
_ be the effect of a ſingle vibration, or of ſo many vibrations 
to raiſe in us the idea of ſound.—In the 

fition, a, fomple ſound is the product of 


as are nec 
ſecond ſenſe of 


one voice, or one 1 ment, &c. 


- 


nun artificial one. 
The natural 
fold reflexions of the firſt from 
the reflexions ure not fo 
are all in the ſame tune with the firſt note. 
The artificial 
i ade by art, ingredient are 
| diſtinguiſhable from one another. — 


Qtion to the c 


muſic, the muſt have ſuch an 


. tions, chiefly as to acuteneſs and gravity, as that the car may 


regard to muſic, is, that 
and even, or rough and 
and hoarſe ; the caufe of which differences, | 
depends on the diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſonorous body, | 

or the cifcumſtances of the place: but the ideas of 


Another diſtinction of SounDs, with 
whereby are ſaid to be 


from obſervation. | 
body; of theſe we have a nota 


i fuch | 
found of the fame chord or bell is a compound of the ſounds | 
it; ſo N 4 

i | uniform, there is | 
- always ſuch a perfect mixture and union of all the ſounds, | 
as makes one” uniform and ſmooth ſound : contrary condi- | 
ti uce harſhneſs. In effect, a likeneſs of parts 
iformity of vibrations, whereby at | 

- number of ſimilar and coincident motions conſpire to fortify 
| ch other, and nite, for the more | 


of a bell, g 
part it is ſtruck in; 


bene, that the ſame on differ 
differently,” © ate ent 


thou inſtrument. 
"the &: ſs 


 - #mooth arid ble. If the 


' for this reaſon, 
"that are accidental to the ſonorous bod 


EY _ raiſed by reflexion, whit 
5 me primitive ſounal. 


1 


OY 1 RA 
1 


enn FP 
8 4. * — 
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, and the air, come fo faſt upon 
- the ear, that we judge them the ſame continued ſound ; as 
in the phznomenon, of the circle of fire, cauſed by putting 
mme fired end of a ftick in a quick, circular motion: Where, 
ſuppoſing the end of the ſtick in any point of the circle, 
the idea we receive of it there, continues till the ĩmpreſſion 


ion, which alone comes. under the 
province, is, that mixture of ſeveral, ſounds, which 
ble, and 
this ſenſe, the diſtin | 
ſounds of ſeveral voices of inſtruments, or ſeveral notes of the 
fame inftrument, are called ſimple ſounds ; in contradiſtin- 
ones, wherein, to anſwer the end of 
agreement in all rela- | 


the dit- | 
Smooth and rough founds depend, D on the ſounding 


ate ho- 


8 the ſound reſulting from the motion of the firing 
from the motion of the parts of the inſtrument, which has |. 

| in the total ſound, as is evident from 

Es OO, on uy 


ſame of every firing in itſelf, and 
Every part of the | 
its particular vibrations, different from 
t ſenſible vibrations of the whole; and theſe are 
the cauſes of different motions and ſounds in the particles, 
Bevan Apr compoſe the whole ſound of the ſtring, and | 
make an uniform compoſition, wherein the tone of the par- 
- *- ticular part ftruck prevails ; and all the others mix under a | 
due ſubordination Wich it, ſo as to make the compoſition 
de unevenly or irregu- 
| | 1 | 3 which is the caſe in 
what we call falſe frings, and various other bodies; which, 
ave no certain and diſtin tone, but a com- 
poſition of ſeveral tones, which do not unite and mix, ſo as 
- | to have one predominant, to ſpecify the total tone. 
As to clear and hoarſe ſounds, they depend on circumſtances 
| ddy : thus à voice or 
"inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe, if raiſed within an | 
- | IT hogſhead, that yet is clear and bright out of it : the 
75 ENT, is owing to the mixture of other and different ſounds, 
| corrupt and change the ſpecies of 
/ | 


and 
"a great 


For ſounds to be fit to obtain the end of muſic 


Harmonical SounD. See the article HARM ONICAI. 

| SOUND, in geography, denotes a ſtreight, or inlet of the ſea, 
A compound Sound conſiſts of the ſounds of ſeveral diſtinct | 

voices or inſtruments all united in the fame individual time, 

and meaſure of duration, that is, all ſtriking the ear to- 

, whatever their other differences may be.—But in this 

US, in, there is a two-fold compoſition ; a natural, and | 


thn is that. proceeding from the mani- | 
3 where 
dden, as to occaſion echo's ;. but 


The SounD is uſed, 


| ſhip of 200 tuns: 


| - occaſion for ſo grievous an exaction.— Of late years the ti 


. fleet he ſent for 


. - taining lights on certain places of the coaſt, and wher 
WE b 


wind drawn in by the bellows, is & nducted by a port-re 


, rocky, Sc. Near 


they can be no 
harmonic or muſical ſound, which, being clear 


- 


with their neighbours. 
By the treaty of Spire made between the Danes and Charles 


SOUND-BOARD, che principal part of an organ, 


SOUNDING, in navigation, the act of trying the & 
or the Water, and the quality of the bottom, by a li 


'The SOUNDING-/ine is the thi 
and four fathoms, with à piece of black leather between 


of 


SOU 


to be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt , 54. ought 
this, they cannot have one certain and diſcernible ** 
pable of being compared to others, in a certain relatic ca- 
acuteneſs, of which the ear may judge ; and of conf on of 
part of the object of muſic. equence 
Upon the whole, then, with Mr. Malcolm, we call that an 


agreeable to the ear, and gives a certain and diſcernible 7dr 


hence called tunable ſound), which is the ſubie& 
— of harmony. 8 etl the whale 


between two capes or head-lands. » 
way of eminence, for 

ſtreight, which joins the German ſea to the Bale. * 
It is ſituate between the iſland of Zealand and the coaſt of 
Schonem. It is about fixteen 1 long, and in * 
five broad, excepting againſt the cre of Cronenbe 7 an 
it is but one: ſo that there is there no paſſage for vellz by 
_ the cannon — — fortreſs. "6-468 

is has given to the Danes to ſettle a 

veſſels, which is ſaid to be one of the beſt — 
crown of Denmark ; and to forbid all pilots from paſſin 
through the great and little Belt, which are two other ines 
into the Baltic, though ſomewhat leſs commodious than the 


All nations who traffick into this part of the North, are (ub. 
ject to this toll: the Swedes, 4 were exempted from 
it by the treaty of 1644. but by the treaty of 1720, they 
are excluded the. privilege ; and put on the ſame footing 


SSS SSS SSS 


the toll for this _—_ — _ at 2 roſe nobles for 2 
yet in ar 1640. the ſame was riſen 
to upwards of 500 Ano Oe Med N 

The connivance of our K. James I. who had mamied x 
daughter of Denmark, and the wars which the Hollander 
had been long engaged in for their liberty, furniſhed the 


» E393 25 > ory 


has been again reduced to an eaſier footing, 
Cromwell was bent on extorting this paſſage from the 
Danes ; and had, probably, effected it, but that, ere the 
the purpoſe arrived there, he died. 
The origin and 3 — of this impoſition (which from a 
eaſy contribution voluntarily paid by merchants for main 


Denmark was only treaſurer or truſtee, grew a 
to be an heavy burden on trade, as well as a kind« 
ſervile acknowlegement of his ſovereignty of theſe ſeas) i 


given in the account of Denmark, c. 3. p. 11. e 


+5 1-17-10 1-_ 


that which makes the whole machine play. 
The ſound-board, or ſummer, is a reſervoir, into which 


and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed over the hok 
of its upper part. This wind enters them by valves, uit 
open by prefling upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing u 
regiſters, which prevent the air from going into any of 


other but thoſe it is required in. 
Organs, whoſe longeſt blind pipes are four feet, have ti 
found. board from five to fix feet.” Otgans of 16 feet I 


two ſound-boards, which communicate the wind from one 
other, by a vent. 


umbet, or. other artifice. AA, 
There are two kinds of lines occafionally uſed in ſound! 
ſea ; the ſounding-line and the deep fea-line. See DEEP ſea 
# and ſhorteſt, as not! 
20 fathom in length; and marked at two, U 
ſtrands 3 and at five, with a piece of white leather. 
r n er may be uſed when the ſhip is * 
which the deep ſea- line cannot. The plumbet is ul | 
form of 'a ninepin, and weighs 18 pounds; the no" 
quently greaſed, to try whether the ground'be f 
is; "ſhores, &c. they. ought 


Dr. Hook has invented a manner of ſounding the dex 


the deepeſt ſea, without any line; only by a wooden 5 


| hiyhter than water 20 which, ar «link ditncy 
means of a ſpringing 


impetus it has acquired in deſcending, will 
wer after the weight is ſtopped ; 
ringing wire will be enabled to fly back 
If, the globe will re- aſcend. N 
of the ball's fta under water by, a Wa *. ful 
.and the help of ' Ms tables, the depth of the 5 ä 
In ſome experiments made in the Thames W .. 


- 


. 


long, the 


SP A 


globe, 5H inches in diameter, and weighing 4 pounds and 


ined with pitch; and a conical weight 11 inches 
* 2 * end downwards ; at the depth of 19 feet, 
afſed fix ſeconds ; and at the depth of 10 feet 3 4 ſe- 
— the immerſion and emerſion of the ball. 


From theſe numbers given, the depths, at any other ſtays 


uted by the rule of three. 
4 bos 1 kind of made of bread, and 


. of the juice of fleſh, or other matters; uſually 
lerved at the beginning of a meal. 


* The word is French, formed from the Italian, apa or /up- 
of the Latin, /ape, wine boiled away to a third part. 
* derive it from the Celtic, /ouben, which fignifies the 


gap is eſteemed eſſential to a French dinner. Sometimes 


heighten the reliſh by the addition of onions, or leeks, 


of cabbage, or turneps, &c. 


CE. See the article SPRING. 


0 Tf rec dials. See the article DIAL. 


GuTH ſea company. See the article COMPANY. 
AN 

ER N ocean. 
— Ant. See the article S1GN. 
OWING. See SEMINATION, and SEMBRADOR. | 
OWNE, a term uſed in the exchequer ; ſeeming to be a cor- 


hemiſphere. HEMISPHERE. 
22 See gp 


ruption from the French ſeuvenu, remembred. 

duch eſtreats and caſualties as the ſheriff by his induſtry can- 
not get or levy, are ſaid to be eſtreats that ſotone not, that 
is, are not to be remembred, or are not in demand. On 
the contrary, eftreats that /owne, are ſuch as he may gather. 


PA, a town in the biſhoprick of Liege in Germany, fa- 


mous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouhon ſpring 
in Iba are preferr'd, by our chief phyſicians , to any 
others in' or near 'the country of Liege ; particularly to the 
waters of Bru ; which they complain have been impoſed on 
the public, to their and their patients frequent diſappoint- 

, 


Rrorbelme 
Robinſon, 8 Prong b . * Weſt: who were 
ad to recommend Mr. Eyre, for his integrity, as a 

—— to be entruſted with the patent granted him by the 
prince and biſhop of Liege, impowering him to impreſs his 

"—"M 's arms in glaſs on the neck of each flaſk, which he 

ſhould fill with the true Pouhon water. See Supplement, 

article Sya-WaTrer, | . 


Ab, or SPALT, SPATUM, a word uſed in ſeveral dif- 


ferent ſenſes z ſometimes, for a ſpecies of Engliſh fibroſe talc, 
or of gypſum ; and ſometimes for ſpar. 5 5 : 
The various kinds of pad, are found pretty. frequently in 

and Germany; and ſametimes brought from the 
Levant : they are all ſoft, and eaſily pulverized. 


PACE, SPATIUM, a ns idea, the modes whereof are 


Capacity, on, duration, &c, 
Space, conſidered barely in length between any two bodies, 


6 the ſame idea which we have of diſtance. 


F it be conſidered* in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is | 


properly called capacit rr. | 
When conſidered between the extremities of matter, which 
ills the capacity of ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and 
moveable, it is then called extenſion. _ _ 8 
do that extenſion is an idea belonging to body only; but 

2. it is plain, may be eonſidered without it. 
ace, therefore, in the general ſignification, is the ſame 
with diſtance conſidered every way, whether there be 


u ſolid matter in itz or not. 


Ech different diſtance is à different modification of ſpace 
ad each idea of any different ſpace, is a ſimple mode of 
this idea. Such are an inch, foot, yard, Se. wh 

eas of certain ſtated lengths, which men ſettle in their 
minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, When 
theſe ideas are made familiar to mens thoughts, they can in 
der minds repeat them as often as they will, without join- 


"Z to them the idea of body, and frame to themſelves the | 


as of feet, yards, and fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds 
of al bodies ; and by adding theſe {till to one another, they 
by 14 their idea of ſpace, as much as they pleaſe. 


am chis power of repeating any idea of diſtance, without et eee ee Salley ene 
being : SPAGIRICAL phy/icians. See the article PHysrctan, .f 
SPAHT'S, horſemen in the Ottoman army ; chiefly raiſed in 


ever able to come to an end, we come by the idea of 


Atother mode, or modification, of pace, is taken from the 
mon of the parts of the termination of extenſion, or cir- 
en ſpace, themſelves ; and this is what we 
de. — This the touch diſcovers in ſenſible. bodies, 

© extremities come within our reach; and the eye 


ue both from bodies and colours whoſe boundaries are | 


2 ts view; where, obſerving how the extremities ter- 

ae, either in trait lines, which a meet at diſcernible 

— or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be per- 
z 


a 8 conſidering theſe as they relate to one another in 


l 


Burton, Hawys, Hollings, Lee, Mead, Pellev 


| 


ich are the | 


the extremities of any body or ſpace, it acquires | / 


another. 


with the body itielf; 


SPACE, in mechanics, the line a moveable 


SPAN, a meaſure 


SP A 


the idea we call figure: which affords to the mind infinite 
variety. ; 
Another mode belonging to this head, is that of place. Our 
idea of place is nothing * the relative poſition of any thing, 
with reference to its diſtance from ſome fixed and certain 
points: whence we ſay, that 4 thing has, or has not, changed 
place, when its diſtance either is, or is not, altered with re- 
ſpect to thoſe bodies, with which we have occaſion to com- 
pare it. That this is ſo, we may eaſily gather from hence; 
that we can have no idea of the place of the univerſe, 
though we can of all its parts. | | 
2 8 of ſpace, is the idea 32 get from the 
ing, and perpetuall iſhing, of ſucceſſion, which 
al Ae The imple 2 it are any different 
lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct ideas, as hours, days, 
years, &c. time, and eternity. The idea of ſucceſſion is 
ot by reſſecting on that train of ideas, which conſtantly fol- 
low one another in our minds, as long as we are awake. 
The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion is what we 
call duration : and the continuation of the exiſtence of our- 
ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of 
any ideas in our minds, is what we call our own duration, or 
that of another thing co-exiſting with our thinking. \ 
A man, having once got this idea of duration, can apply 
it to things which exiſt while he does not think : and thus 
we meaſure the time of our ſleep, as well as that wherein 
we are awake, | . 


pace is uſually divided into abſolute and relative. 


Abſolute SPACE is that conſidered in its own nature, without 


regard to any thing external ; which always remains the 
ſame, and is infinite and immoveable. 


Relative SPACE is that moveable dimenſion, or meaſure of 


the former, which our ſenſes define by its poſitions to 
bodies within it z and this the vulgar uſe for immoveable 


ce. if 7 
2 ſpace, in magnitude and is always the ſame 
with abſolute; but it is not it ſhould be ſo numeri- 
cally: as if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, in abſolute 
reſt, then the places of all things within her will be the 
ſame abſolutely and relatively, and nothing will change its 
place : but, ſuppoſe-the ſhip under fail, or in motion, and 
ſhe will continually paſs through new parts of abſolute ſpace : 


but all things on board, confidered relatively, in reſpe& to 


the ſhip, may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame places, or 
D 50 


Proper and abſolute motion is defined to be che application 


of a body to different parts of abſolute, that is, of infinite 


and immoveable ſpace. 


The Carteſians, who make extenſion the eſſence of matter, 


that the ſpace any body takes up, is the ſame thing 

ms wa there is no ſuch thing as mere 
ſpace, void of all matter, in the univerſe : but this ſee diſ- 
proved under the article Vacuum. 


SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure; or that 


which fills the interval or diſtance between the lines chat 
terminate it. | | 

The parabolic ſpace is that included in the whole parabola, 
The conchoidal ſpace, and the ciſſoidal ſpace, are what are in- 
cluded within the cavities of the conchoid and cifſoid. 


By the new methods now introduced, of applying algebra to 


geometry, it is demonſtrated, that the conchoidal and ciſſoi- 


nitudes, 


'Cycloidal Spaces. 7} . J Cxciomar. 
Elliptical Sracg. {See the 2 f 


ELLIPTICAL. 


as à point, is. conceived to deſcribe by its motion. See 
Moro. | 


SPADE.— By eee. Turin. \ 
„ 
8 C, an epithet given to chemiſtry; which is called 
che ſbogiric art, or medicina ſdagirice ; and to chemical 
phylicians, who are alſo called Jſpagiriſts. ., | 


SPAYING, 


* * ge derives the ni Greek; oy, to extract, 
| «,y$1p6, congregare, to collect : which are the two prin- 
. cipal offices of chemiſts —Paracelſus firſt introduced the 


The great fignor's army conſiſts in 
04 2-H ho- are the foot, and the 1's, who are 
x h E. N I 


The saga or commander of che ſpabi's is called ſpabi ag.. 


See AGA. | 


taken from the ſpace between the thumb's 


end, and the tip of the little finger, when both arefiretched 
The fpan is eſtimated at three hands breadths, or nine 
SPANISH 


polition, in regard to one 


Jhaces, though infinitely extended, | are yet finite mag- | 


body, conſidered 


— — * 


SPA 


8 P E 


SPANISH, or Sr Awisk agr. Bee LANGUAGE. being too much moiſtened by the liquor thereof : 
BANE of: — b ſ BLACK. a PA VULA them 3 office. Ser Honors, fo W tg in- 
SPANISH cine. | Cornace. | „or SPATHULA, an inſtrument 
SPANISH cin. Coin. geons and apothecaries ; made flat at one Saab ſur. 
SPANISH bs. ErocnA. ] at the other: ſerving to ſpread their plaiſters and u Cund 
SPANISH, flies, | . | CanTHARIDES | Kr 4 | unguents 
SPANISH inguifition. n InquisrTION. | |. word is | from the Latin, har ha, 
SPANISH — wk the aiticles' ) MEASURE. | o7a4:or, which fignifies the ſame. Raiba. of the Greek, 
SPANISH money. 6 \ Money. The ſurgeons have little ſteel patuld's.-— And the 
SPANISH order. ORDER. caries have alſo large ones of wood, to ftir their Re. 
SPANISH plough. PLoucH. - luting, tempering, or boiling them. in di- 
SPANISH academy. -} ACADEMY: SPAVIN *, à diſeaſe in an being a ſwelling or #: 
. Ats. | _ _ Uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to halt. leine, 
ANISH wax. *y | AX. * The word is formed from the French, : , : 
SPANISH white. J WHITE. A fies the ſame. _e Marvin, which figni. 


rally, though impraperly, ſuppoſed to be compounded of 

Wy » Iinco — with lac lunz, or other mineral, earthy, 

ſtony, or metallic matter ; freq found. in caves and 
oes, and in the clefts of rocks, - mines, Se. | 

Fe late criterions of foffils, eftabliſhed * Hill, prove 

ſpar and cryſtal to be two wholly different bodies. The one 

eaſily calcinable into lime, the other vitrifiable into the fineſt 

: the one ſoluble in acids, the other not to be affected 


": Ty Cnr in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, endea- 
vours to account for the origin and growth of ſpar. 
Fs may be formed three ways ; either from 
| alone; or from ſteams ating dew, r 
the ground, or waters iſſuing from the joints of rocks ; or it 
may £7 up from earths and clays. 4» of the 
422 we have from Switzerland; vil. that 
ſnow by long lying and continual froſts, becomes hardened 


Feta d t kind in many babes where 
pars, produced from ftrams, hang like icicles ; iron ore being 
often found alſo to 4 

> 


res ken 


For the third kind of ion of ſpar, ner | 
notice of by naturaliſts ; Mr. Beaumont gives us inftances- 
ol it in ip hills, and other mines w are ſubter- 


raneous vaults or grottoes. In the bottoms of ſome of theſe 
is a ſteam incumbent thereon ; and hom * 
places, there ſhoot up ſpires of various heights, Oc. from the 

| firſt budding out of it, dll it became as high as a man's fin- 
2 the biggeſt ordinarily an inch in diameter. Theſe ſpires 
e all irregular ridges and furrows; and ſome ſooner, ſome 
later, begin on the tops to be congealed into ſpar; and fo 
gathering a cruſt downwards by degrees, are all at laſt, as it 
were turned in to an abſolute white ſpar, or ſtone. See 


* ee article SPAR. 
SPARADRAP, SPARADRAPUM, in „Oc. an 
antient name ſor a kind of ſear-cloth; or a m cloth 


. The fparadrep e ſometimes alſo called tela Gualteriana, or 
ela Gualteri ; ſometimes, tela emplaſie. 
It is prepared by melting a ſufficient quantity of ſome plaiſter 
or 
21 
poliſhed on a marble. | 3 
There are as different kinds of 
are of plaiſters for the doch to be dp in. 
SPARRING, among cock-fighters, is the 
with another to breathe him. —In 
on their ſpurs, that they may not hurt 8 
ſpar the cock, imports in general, to breathe him, in order 
r t. n 


adr aps, as chere 


2 Engliſh, E | 
| KA 2 mortal. There are ſpaſins peculiar to 
certain members, and diſtinguiſhed by particul 
5 

en „ ee ee 

Cardan diſtinguiſhes two kinds of ſpaſms : the firſt conſiſt- 
ing in a conſtant contraction of e which renders 
the members rigid and inflexible.” The ſecond, in ſudden, 
and beginning 2 : | 

ariſing from flatulencies ; others from bites of venomous beaſts, 

fromthe puncture of a nerve, the acrimony of the humours 

vellicating the ſtomach, exceſſive cold, hyſteric vapours, c. 
SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging to a /n, or convullion 
as a ſpaſmodic medicine, nes diſeaſe, &. 

Hunger, according to M. Hecquet, is a ſpaſmedic 


: 
1 


at Qi 


in the ſame manner. And as this ſpar | 


_—_ a linen cloth therein, till ſuch time 
it imbibed its fill. It is then taken out, cooled, and 


ring, they put hots | 
Fo | 


ASM; SrAsMA, of SPasMUs, ETTAEMA,' SHAEMOZ, || - 
2 Greek term, of equal import with the Latin, convulſio, 
the taking hellebore, or any other 


ar names : | 
called ſþaſmus cynicus ; that of the penis, 


* of ſhort continuance: there are * 


Ox-SPAVIN, which is a callous tumour, at the bottom 
_ on the inſide ; buy as a done, and very . 
ile it is yet young, ſome horſes only halt with it. 2. W 
Drs coming — "f the ſtable. on halt with it, at th 
-OPAVIN, which is more eaſily perceived , 
raiſing one of his hind-legs, with a twitch, L 
other: but ſometimes it is found on both legs. 
This kind, which ſome alſo call h: frequentiy de- 
erates into - the ox-/pavin ; for which there is no remed 
ut to apply the fire; and even this is not always ſucceſs : 
There are two other kinds of ſpevin, which have their ſeat 
Blas r Na "_ 125 hich grows through 
-SPAVIN, a ſoft tumour, whic vs thr 
,,d9ob, and is uſually full of blood. 888 
ane-BSPAVIx, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the i 
hoof under the joint. | | e 
SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth; impregnated 
with nitre, ſulphur, alum, bitumen, copperas, or other mi- 
neral matter, in paſſing through the ftrata thereof; and hence 
endued with ſome medicinal. qualities, cathartic, diuretic, 
emetic, alterant, or the like. See Supplement, article 
WaATERs MINERAL. ö a | 
SPAYING, or SyADinG, che operation of caſtrating the fe- 
males of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, &c, to 
* 22 any further conception, and promote their fattening. 
It is performed, by cutting them in the mid flank, on the 
left fide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out the uterus, 
and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, anointing 
the part with tar, and keeping the animal warm for-two cr 
three days. 
The uſual way 


2 


is, to make the inciſion aſlope, two inches 
and an half long, that the fore-finger may be put in toward 
the back, to feel for the ovaries, which are two kernels a 
big as acorns on both ſides the uterus, one of which is drawn 
to the wound, the ſtring thereof cut, and thus both taken 


ou wk | 
SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, a member of the houſe 
elected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as chairman, 
or in putting queſtions, reading briefs or bill, 
. the 
| e, Oc. | bees LT IIB” 
The firſt thing done by the commons upon the firſt 
of a parliament is, to chooſe a ſpealer; who is to be appro 
of by the king; and who, upon his admiſſion, begs his ma- 
jeſty, that the commons, during their fitting, may have fr 
acceſs to his majeſty, freedem of ſpeech in thr own houſe, and 
ſecurity from arrefts, Foe gd 
| "The ſpeaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in paſſing 
of u bill 3 but only to make a ſhott and plain narrative; 
nor to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally divided. the bu 
the Ayr 


„ 
. 


TCC 


The lord chancellor, or keeper, is uſually ſpeaker 9 
lords. The ſpeaker of the convocation is Ca 
ur. See PROLOCUTOR, & Ve Ap 
SPEAKING,' the art, or act, of expreſling one's thought u. 
- Pliny, lian, Plutarch, and other authors, make mea 
of ſeveral beats that have ſpoken :. and Pliny himſelf fp» 
with in his hiſfory, of an ox that ſpoke, f 
ſtratus, in his life of Apollonius, gives the like qualitf 
an elm, and even to ſhips. Homer makes Xanthos, on: 
Achilles's horſes, ſpeak ; wherein he has been followel 
Oppian. But theſe are all fabulous ſtories : we have 92 
better authority for a ſerpent and an aſs's ſpeaking: 
LANGUAGE. , E 
SPEAKING-trumpet; Ste TRUMPET, and STENTOROF® 


| NIC. * ö 4 * Pro” 
SPECIAL; ſomething that is particular; or has a parte, 


to 
of 


. of the fibres of 


/ 


* f g # 


. 


ſtomach; unleſs it ariſe from the fibres 


ion; from the Latin, ſpecies, —Io oppoſition to fut 
"ral, of Yoder, See Se PARTICULAR, vPEOP 
and/Genvs. * W 
The king, in his letters, frequently ſays, of our ſpecial i | 
full power, and royal authority. 4 8 
3 A . T3 
PECIAL attorney. 4, # ATTORNE?F+ 
SPECLAL feel. f See the articles: Fxx-tail. 


PRI iſſue. Tse. 


Syic u 


bay 


* 


| rein“ foil. See the article Tarr, | 
SencCIAL verdift, &c. See the article VHR Duro r, & 
ALT v, in law, is moft commonly taken for a bond, 
hill, ox other ioftrument in writing. 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for a ſpecial or particular acquit- 


— aw idea, which relates to fome other more one; 

. - of is compriſes under a more univerſal diviſion of a genus. 
The word is Latin, formed from the antient verb, /pecio, 1 
ke; as if u ci of things were a collection of all the 
things ſcen at one view. ; 
Henle is a mere term of refation : and the ſame idea may 
be , when compared to another more general one; 
and a genus, with regard to a more particular one.—Thus 

body is a genus, with regard to an animate and inanimate 

dody ; and a ſpecies, with to ſubſtance. 

The laſt ſpocres is that which can only be divided into in- 


dwiduals. | | 

Animal is a fprcies, with regard to z and man is fbe- 
tia with regard to animal. God 1 mankind by the 
- duge ; but he preſerved the ſpecies. 
reite, in logie, is one of the five words, called by Por 


. untver fats. | 
A 8-6 in rhetoric, is à particular thing, contained under a 


more univerſal one. | 
Tbe orators alſo call it efes Z. gr. virtue is to be loved, 
is the genus or bet. Temperance is to be preſerved here, 
at this time, is the fpectes or Dyporbeſis. 
Sexctgs, in the antient muſic, denotes a ſubdiviſion of one 
of the genera. AA 1 
The genera of muſie were three, the enharmonic, chromatic, 
and diatonic ; the two. laſt of which were variouſly ſubdi- 
vided into ſpecies - nor was the firſt without ſpecies, though 
thoſe had not particular names, as the ſpecies of the other 
mo had. Theſe ſpecies were alſo called the chroai, colours 


of the | | 
image painted on the retina the 
4 


beecins, in optics, the 
of light reflected from the ſeveral points of the 
| an object, received via at the pupil, and collected, in 
- theit through the cryftalline, c. r 
E — been in great doubt, whether the ſpecies of 
ech, which give the fout an occaſion of feeing, are an 
of the ſubſtance of the body; or a mere impreſſion 
which - 4 hw on all ambient bodies, and which theſe all 
reſiect, in 4 proper diſtance and diſpoſition; or, laſt- 
© by, whether they are not ſome orher more ſubtile body, as 
light, which receives all theſe impreſſions from bodies, and is 
continually fent and returned from one to another, with the 
ferent figures and impreflions it has taken, —But the moderns 
tore decided this point by their invention of artificial eyes, 
wherein the ſpecies of objects are received on a paper or linen 
doth in the ſame manner as they are received in the natural eye. 
antients have diſtinguiſhed the ſperies, whereby objects 
decome viſible, into impreſſes and expreſſe. 5 | 
Inr:ſed SrxeiES are fuch, as come from without; or are 
n are thoſe we have 
ſed Sr gers e thoſe, on the cantrary, which proceed | 
within ;; or that are fent from the organ to the object. 
Le Gere, in his ſyſſem of viſion, by one of thoſe revolu- 
Gp — frequent in philoſophical opinions, bas called upon 


EW” OD. © ww 
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SPECIES dvcried,, or cried down, are ſuch as the ſovereign has 


forbidden to be received in payment. HT 
Light Srrerge, are thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight pre- 
ſcribed by law. 5 
Falſe Sracize, are thoſe of different metal or alloy from 
what they ſhould be, &c. 
SPECIES, in algebra, are the ſymbols, or characters, whereby 
quantities are repreſented. | 
SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is proper and peculiar 
to any thing; or that charaRerizes it, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other thing. See PRoPeR, Ec. 
Thus, the attracting of iron is ſpecific to the load-flone, or is 
a ſpecific property of the Joad-ſtone: a juſt definition ſhould 
contain the ſpecific notion of the thing defined, or that which 
ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes it from every thing elſe. 
SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and effect are 
peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe; is adequate there- 
tw; and exerts its whole force immediately thereon. 
quinquina, or the Jeſuits bark, is held a ſpecific for 
OY fevers or agues z mercury for the venereal diſ- 
„Er. | 
Authors make mention of three kinds of ſpecific medicines, 
—19, Such as are eminently and particularly friendly to this 
or that wall as to the heart, the lungs, the brain, the fto- 
c. | 
2*, Such as ſeem to attract, expel, orevacuate, ſome deter- 
minate humour, by a kind of ſpecific power they are en- 
dowed withal ; as jalap is ſuppoſed to purge watery humours ; 
rhubarb, bile, &. See PurGATIVE. 
3, Such as remove the cauſe of a diſeaſe, by ſome ſudden 
Property, without our knowing how or why ; or the manner 
of whoſe operations we are intirely ignorant of, and have 
only learnt their effects by experience. - 
In the uſe of theſe laſt, there is no inquiry into the nature 
of the diſeaſe ; no regard had to the ſymptoms or phænome- 
na? nor is the medicine to be at all adapted to the particular 


\ 


the diſeaſe, and that of the remedy: as, immediately, upon 
finding an intermitting fever, we preſcribe the bark: to 


aflwage pain, opium; or to expel poiſon, ſome particular 
antidute. | : 


On this footing, a ſpecific medicine ſeems to ſtand in oppo- 
 fiion to a ſcientific or merbodie medicine. | 

The mild operation of ſome alterant medicines by inſenſible 
perſpiration, fweat, and urine, may have led ſome men into 
this notion of ſpecific alteratives, or the tranſmutation ' of 
Poiſonous into innocent juices. Phyſicians are apt to think 
they cute diſeaſes ſpecifically, when they do not bleed, purge, 

- vomit, or falivate. ” But it is certain, Mereury, when it cures 
the lues without ſalivation, does not act ſpecifically, any more 
than when the higheſt ſali vation is raiſed by it; when it does 
not ſalivate, it infallibly and ſenſibly paſſes off by the cutane- 
ous and venous glands, | 
Several mineral and metalline ſubſtances, eſpecially the com- 
politions of fulphur and mereury, as the #thiops and cinna- 


| bar, may indeed cure many diſeaſes ; but then they do it by 


acting as evacuants, by attenuating, diflolving, and carrying 
off, the viſcid concretions and ſoulneſſes of the ſtomach 
inteſtines, and thus cleanſing the foul paſſages, and 7 


them to their natural action; not by any alterative or ſpeci 


operation. 


den. For, acbording to him, it is not by. pecies of images 
impreſſed on the 2 that the foul ſees e hor 
by rays, which ſhe berſelf directs to them, and which ſhe 
ue un a blind man does his ſtaff,” to grope qut objects, 0 | 
N r D vifton, from 'a kind of intentional | 
ters, thus: Every object, ſa xpreſſes a perfect i 
aal ee u oa. J e e . 
du tde in next to that; and this à third ſtill leſs. Thus ate the 
undes continued from the object to the cryſtalline, which theſe 
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Pectes iutentionales ; and to'account the 
Racration, they : affirm, that 
Sw manner," as Mirrors do d man's face. Sce'Vision, 
"88, in » denote the ces of the bread| 


r for their | 


Nomaniſh define them, the accidents remaining in the bread | 
7, whereby they become ſoils to us; ſtr der 
0 | 


e u deſttoy ec. . | 
ſpecies of | the bread „Er, are ſts whiteneſs » quantity, 
5 3 Oc. —Of wine, its flavour, * ops 
„„ dts | aq © 
The generality of Romiſh divines hold, that the ſpecies are 
den gene. Ae the Carteſians, who are bound to 
tes fuch things 38 abſolute accidents, ate greatly pu- 
do explain the ſpecier, without incurring the cenſure of 
(7 F. Magnan'm forced to flert, that the {ects ae er. 
Is $ 2nd appear ces, which God imprefles on our ſenſes, 
1. G. commerce, are the federal pieces of gold, filver, 
rag, 7% which, Baring paſſed their Full preparaion, ans 
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Ein the” ee expreſſes of the antient philoſo- sr crp1G waters. See che article War. 
ſence: Fic gravity, in hydroftatics, denotes that gravity, or 


weight, peculiar to each ſpecies, or kind of natural body; 
and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds. 
In this ſenſe, a body is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier than an- 


other, when under the ſame bulk it contains a greater weight 


than that other; and that other is ſaid . 
eres, 


' lighter than the firſt.— Thus, if there be two equ 


a ſoot in diameter; only the one wood, the other lead: 
nce the leaden one is found heavier than the wooden one, 


Ploſophers hold the principal organ of feeing,. Theſe they] it is ſaid to be /perifically, or in ſpecie, heavier; and the 
al ſpecies wy * ö N | 


wooden one ſpecifically lighter 


objeQts* exhibit them in the This kind of gravity, fome call relative; in oppoſition tao 


abſolute gravity, which increaſes in proportion to the quanti- 
ty ot maſs of the body. | 


=d wine in the ferument, afcer confecratian. —Or, as the | Laws of the SpxctFic gravity and levity of bodies.——1." If two 


pravity under the ſame bulk, 


reciprocal one of their bulks. Hence, again, the ſdecific * 


gravities are as the denſities. on 
| Ahe : ta fd. be. c cen of 


w * 5 9 9 z 
» 


„ 


circumſtances thereof, All that we regard, is the name of 


— NT — — 


3 as is equal to a quantity of the fluid of the] 
ſame bulk. Ant | eo | 
For, ſuppoſe a Evbic inch af lead immerged in water: a cu- 


fluids, care be taken, he ſame. thre 
the ſame depth in n SN be inamerged to 


6. To determine the ratio which the ſecf 
| gravity of a fluid 


"7 4 | ; . | has to the /pecific gravity of a ſolid <Y >< 
dic inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its place n Wn fic gravity is ſpecifically heavier 


but theweightof this water was ſuſtained by the reſiſtance of 
the ambient water. Therefore ſuch a part of the weight 
ol the leaden cub+ muſt he ſuſtained by the reſiſtance of 
* the ambient water, as is equal to the weight of the water 
expelled. The gravity of the body immerged, . therefore, 
- muſt be diminiſhed by ſo much. Me Eu e 
Hence, 10, Since a fluid ſpecifically heivier has a greater 
weight, ih the ſame bulk, than a lighter ; the ſame body 
will loſe a greater part of its weight in a fluid ſpecifically 
beavier, than in a lighter : and therefore it weighs more in 
a lighter than an beavier. „un 
2, Equal homogeneous bodies, weighing equally in air, loſe 
_.. their equilibrium, if one of them be immerged in an heavier 
fluid z the other in a lighter. r : 
2e, Since the ſpecific gravities are as the abſolute gravities 
Under the ſame, bulk ; the; ſpecific gravity of the fluid will 


weight loſt by the ſolid, to the whole weight. K 
4, Two folids, equal in bulk, loſe the ſame weight in the 
- me; fluid: but the weight of the ſpecifically heavier body 

is greater than that of the ſpecifically lighter ; therefore, the 


.» ſpecifically lighter. loſes a greater part of its weight, than the | + 


_ ſpecifically heavier, | 


5*, Since. che bulks of bodies equal in weight are recipro- | -| 


© cally as the ſpecific gravities z the ſpecifically Jighter loſes 


mote weight in the ſame fluid than the heavier: wherefore, 2 


if they be in equi/ibrio in one fluid, they will not be ſo in 
anotber; but the ſpecifically, heaviet will preponderate, and | 
that the more, as the fluid is denſer. 


6, The Hei gravities of fluids are 2s the, weights loſt by | 8. A body Zetel heavier deſcends in a. fluid ſoecifualh 
olid E 


the ſame immerged in the fame. | 


To find the SPECLFIC. gravity of @ fluid. —On one atm of a4 that of an equal quantity of the fluid. 


balance ſuſpend a leaden globe; and to the other, faſten. a 
weight, which is in cguilibhrium therewith in the air Im- 
merge the globe ſucceſſively in the ſeveral fluids, whoſe ſpe- 
cific gravities are to be determined, and obſerve the weight 
which balances it in each. Theſe ſeveral weights ſubtract- 
end, ſeyerally, ſrom the firſt weight, the remainders are the 
parts of the weight Joſt: in each fluid. Whence the ratio of 
- the ſpecific gravity of the fluids is ſeen, OR | 
Hence, as the denſities are as the ſpecific gravities; we find 
tte ratio of the denſities of the fluids at the ſame. time. 
I bis problem is of the utmoſt uſe ; as by it, the degree of 
purity or | goodneſs of fluids, is eaſily found; a thing, not 
only of ſervice, in natural philoſophy but alſo in common 
-life, and in the practice of phyſic. ann 
At different ſeaſons of the year, the ſpeciſic gravities of the 
.- ſame fluids-are. found different Joan. Caſp. Eiſenſchmidius, 

in his Diſquifitio nova de ponderibus, & c. gives us variety of 
experiments relating hereto: the principal whereof, to ſave 
the trouble of too frequent experiments, we ſhall here ſubjoin. 


Ne Table of Spx CIFIC gravities of ſeveral fluids. 


ties, by various au | 


bed to the gravity of the body immerged, as the part of the | ©, ill be ſufficient for us to give thoſe of ſome of 


1 


| that of the bold, as the part of the weight loſt 


4 a | , 
weight therein: the ſpecific gravity of the dad we It 


by the ſolid 


4 
2.x" 


9 , . 2 
fluid; and noting the weights loft by each, ane 


Ide ſpecific ns Fa various: ſolids. have been determined 


by many authors, 
_ ſpecific gravities various bodies had, 

4255 were borrowed thence by 6 eng L 
| phical TranſaQtions, have ample tables of Per 


uſual bodies, as determined with great care and the more 

M. Petit; and publiſhed by F. Merſen N by 

. by 1 1 4 rienne 3 and from him 
Table of the Sr Ec Ie gravities of ſeveral 

An hundred pound weight of gold 4 _ | 


+ 35 of mercury 382 of fine tin 
* of led 26 of loadſtone 
54, of filver 21 of marble 
471 of copper 14 of ſtone 
4 Of brass 124 of ſulphur 
4 of iron 5 of wax. 
39 of tin | 5+ of watet 


lighter, with a force equal to the exceſs of its weight, over 
Hence, 1®, The force which ſuſtains a ſpecific * * i 
body in a fluid, is equal to the exceſs of the — wo 
of the body, above that of the fluid, under the ſame bulk: 
e. gr. 474 pound of copper loſes 5x pounds of its weight in 
., water therefore a power of 42 pounds is able to ſuſtain it. 
25, Since the exceſs of the weight of a ſolid over the weight 
of a fluid ſpecifically heavier, is leſs than that over the weight 
of a ſpecifically lighter fluid under the ſame bulk; it wil 
22 WR Jae in 2 * heavier fluid than in 
A ter ; and, uently, it wi | 
in = 2 than in the — 07 19 1 IN 
9. A ſpecifically lighter body, finks in an heavier fluid, til 
the weight of a quantity of the fluid, equal in A 
| og immerſed, be equal to the weight of the whole body. 
ence, 10, Since the ſpecific gravities of bodies of the 
weight are reciprocally as their bulks ; and the bulbs of 
fluids equal in weight are as the parts of the ſame ſolid im- 
- merged. therein ; the ſpecific gravities of fluids are recipto- 
| cally as the parts of the ſame body immerged therein. 
20, A ſolid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter fluid, 
than in a heavier ; and deeper bs the emecttion ofthe Jajk 


E SP - ' gravity of the ſolid to that of the fluid is greater. 
ne | Os | £: &abaiy be of th fume ſc grey wid 6 
ANI, ALF, - e Wines: I we whole body will be immerged ; and it will remain in ay 
Oft mercury 7.1 667 2 14 . | eee 25 . ph: 
Oi ot vitri! 7 3 7 1 1 £2 3 ſpecifically lighter body be wholly 11 
+.» Spirit of vitriol Es fluid: ir will be urged by the collateral columns of the fu 
- 14.) Spirit. of nitte 8 o , to aſcend with a force: equal to the exceſs of the weight 
FPpirit of ſalt 5 49 5 F I ae e 
Aqua- ſortis 6 | F r re, Jpeci igh ter, lying on the bot 
Ar . 5 , b us 5 Ar I * tomof a veſſel, will not be raiſed up, unlefs the heavier ; 
-./, Diſtilled vinegar . <1: T6. ;8 15 0 - riſe above ſuch a part, as is ual in bulk to a quantify £ 
— 4 4 6% 47s de fuidof the fume weight with the whole fin. 
Spirit of wine „ e „ 1, The ſpecific gravity of a ſolid is to the pace Fi 
- Pale ale ': : f OT EW” Ss; | of a lighter fluid," wherein it is -immerged, as the bulk 
Beroun ale a S  OY $SEI the part immer ed is to the whole bulk. 7 
Cos milk 20% 5 2 1. The ſpecific gravities of equal folids-are as thei fal 
. . Goats milk N 2 24 5 28 0 | 2 $ yu = the ſame fluid, I | ef | | 7 
* 2 95 Urine dats 5 "1 + 5 14 *. 19 2 a "Þ I2. g har We bulk of a ſpecifically j ter body, : 
int of urine 5 45 3 33 | |; the weight of che ſpecifically beavier fluid, being: given" 
© 41 Oibof tartar 7 27 _ 7 43 8 E find the force required, to cecp. the ſolid wholly umme 
i 4 33/1 frozen in winter! Pe bars Raid, „ 
r \s this force is equal to the exceſs of the weight of ws 
rn vond that of an equal bulk of the ſolid ; from the given 
5 ic 5 1ĩ69)ꝙ de folid, and the weight of a cubic footof wate?, find, by 
(YRS WT I RENE + rule of three, the weight of a bulk of water, equal to 
* 'B 3 is © [ e becz. © From this ſubtradt the weight-of the ob; 


ſudtr 
-necelſary te make the thread ſubſide (if it be ſpecificaly 
" Vghte?) is & be 3dded E weight loft. But if the thread 


that ſuſtains the ſolid be heavier than the fluid ; the wbole 


welehe of che thread im the alf is 10 be fubtracted from the H 
weight of the ſolid in gir ; and the weight the thread loſes 4 1 ede ame force that would prevent iti Accent! 


from the weiglit of the ſolid in air; and the force 


remainder is the force required. F. gr. Suppoſe the fore? 
Ceſlary to detain a ſolid eight feet in bulk, and 100 
weight, under water, required; ſince a cubic foot of 
| is found'to weigh 70 pounds, the weight of water Wit} 
bal of eight feet is 360; whence, 100,pounds, the wg 
ol the ſolid, being ſubtrafted ; the remainder, 460 99%" 
the force neceflary to detain the ſolid under watef. tho 
ence, ſince a hi «cifically lighter body aſcends in an 3 | 


preſent problem, we can likewiſe God the fore un, 


"From" the. weighr Toft ick che äl- nderd, this precaution 
may be ſpared, if, in exartinihg the ſpecific gravity of feveral 


: 4 p 


+ with a ſpecificath lighter body aſgends in an beriet, 
FOR W 3 4. 2 7 ; 185 


8 
_ ; 


he weight of a veſſel, to be made of a ſpecifically hea- | 
. 2 nd that of . ſpecifically lighter fluid, being, | 
1 to deter nine the cavity the veſſel muſt have, to ſwim 


'of a cubic foot of the fluid being given; the 
Lp; fluid equal to the wal of the veſſel is found 


by the rule of three. If, then, the cavity be made a litile | 


| this, the veſſel will have leſs weight under the | 
beer Oe than the fluid; and will therefore be ſpecifically 
N the ſame z and, conſequently, it will ſwim. E. gr. 
byt e it required to e an iron ball of 30 pounds weight, 
ſy as it ſhall ſwim upon water. Since the weight of a cubic 
of water is 70 pounds, the quantity of water equal to 30 
ak will be found 728” 571“; and therefore the cube 
iche diameter of the ſphere 1392174" ; whence the cube- 
ot being extracted, 1 1!” 1½ is the diameter of a ſphere o 
vater of 30 pounds. If, therefore, the diameter of the 
city be made a little bigger, „. gr..1 4 or 2 feet ; ſo much 
Gof the ball will be immerged as the diameter is increaſed. 
14 The force employed to retain a /pecifically lighter ſolid 
pos an heavier fluid, and the weight loſt by an heavier ſolid 
in a lighter fluid, are each added to the weight of the fluid, 
1nd weigh together with it. 
The ſeveral theorems here delivered are not only all de- 
* monſirable from the principles of mechanics; but are con- 
formable to experiment. In effect, experience is here found 
to anſwer exactly to calculation, as is abundantly .eviden! 
fam the courſes of philoſophical experiments, now fre 
quently Exhibited ; where the laws of /pecific gravitation are 
_—_—_. 
Nad, or SPECULUM, an inſtrument, wherewith 
ſurgeons ſearch and dilate wounds, &c. Sec SpECULUM. | 
PECIOUS arithmetic, is that branch which is converſant in 
quantities denoted by ſpecies, that is, by the letters of the al- 
In contradiſtinction to that, where the quantities arc 
apteſſod by numbers, which is called numerous arithmetic. 
ur arithmetic is what we more uſually call algebra. 
ACLE, SyEcCTACULUM, ew; ſome extraordinary 


teld without ſome emotion, or paſſion of the mind. 
The term is chiefly uſed, by the antients, for theatrical and 
unphitheatrical performances; for comedies, combats, of 
gadiators, and of beaſts ; and even for ſolemn proceſſions, 
x thoſe of the circus, Sc. 


de Roman hiſtorians obſerve, there was no ſurer way of 
pining their affeKions, and making parties to introduce ty- 
and non, than by the uſe of ſpectacles. | 
PCT AC Fe an optic machine, conſiſting of two lensꝰs ſet 
® horn, or other matter; and applied on the noſe ; to affiſt 
wick& of the organ of ſight. NL. 
Uu people, and all preſbytz, uſe ſpeFacles of convex lens's, 
b make amerids for the flatneſs of the eye, which does not 


dort-liphted pec le, or m es, uſe concave lens's, to keep 
de rays 3 faſt, through the great round- 
ie of the eye, which is ſuch, as to make them meet ere 
e e , e e whe with i 

in, and at Ven ially, acles are uſed with a 
Arent view: all * people of — and faſhion there 
ne them continually on their noſes; a folly, that has its 
dure in the natural pride of thoſe people, who value them- 


Revery thing; as if their eyes were weakened, and worn out, 
excels of attention. Yign. de Marv. "F188. 
I Cherubin, a Capuchin; deſcribes a kind of ſdefacle tele- 
for the viewing of remote objects with both eyes; 
called bmoculi, © Though F. Rheita had mentioned the 
ne before bim, in his Ocules Enoch & Elie.—The ſame 
Wor invented a kind of ſpeacles, with three or four glaſſes, 
performed extraordinarily, eb | 
Qacle were certainly unknown to the antients; yet are 
i not of fo late a date as the teleſcope. Franciſco. Redi, 
er learned treatiſe on ſpeffacles, will have them to 


Abo. and 1311. and adds, that Alexander Deſpina, a monk 
tte order of Predicants of St. Catharine at Piſa, firſt com- 
ated the ſecret, which was of his own invention; wo 
ne, that another perſon had it as well as bimſelf, hi 
Y written in the chronicles of that convent.  ' 
4 wr _ tells us, that in an old e 
ved in his library, compoſed. in 1299. Hpebacles are 
Moned 18 a thing invented _ that time: and that a 


the invention of ſpeftacler. He likewiſe quotes Bernard 
in his Lilfum medicine, written the ſame year, where 

erb of a collyrium, good to enable an old man to read 

P Jptaacles, Ir 5 112 hott: n 


; 8 o % 
* K +> - 1 
1 


deft, which draws the view and attention ; and is not be- 8 


The people of Rome were extremely fond of ſpectacles; and] 


ute the rays converge enough to have them meet in the 


hes on a profound wiſdom ; and affect to ſtare very near | 


W Jacobin, one Jourdon de Rivalto, in a treatiſe com- | 
8 n 130. ſays, expreſly, that it was not yet 20 years, 


SPE 


Du Cange, however, carries the invention of ſpeclacles far- 
| | ther back; aſſuring us, that there is a Greek poem in ma- 
nuſcript in the French king's library, which ſhews, that 
ſpeacles were in uſe in the year i150. nevertheleſs, the 
dictionary of the academy dalla Cruſca, under the word 
occhiale, inclines to Redi's fide; and quotes a paſſage from 
Jourdon's ſermons, which ſays, that ſpeftacte had not been 
20 years in uſe: and Salviati has obſerved, that thoſe ſermons 
were compoſed between the years 1330. and 1336, 
SPEC TAT OR, 4 perſon preſent at a pectacle. 
Among the Romans, - SPECTATORS, SPECTATORES, more 
particularly denoted a kind of gladiators, who had received 
their diſcharge ; arid were frequently hired to be preſent, as 
ſpeAators, at the combats of gladiators, &c. which the 
people were entertained withal. 


SPECULARIA, the art of preparing, and making, ſpecula, or 


mirrours.— Or, the laws of mirrouts, their phanomena, 
cauſes, Sc. called alſo catoptrics. | 


SPECULARIS lapis, in natural hiſtory, is a kind of fiffile 
ſtone, clear as glaſs 3 whence it is alſo called Muſcovy glaſs : 
it is uſed in ſeveral countries where it is found, for window- 
lights, and, with us, for covering ſmall pictures, &c, 
he lapis ſpecularis is a ſpecies of tale; it ſplits ealily into 
thin laminæ or plates. 
SPECULATION. —— Certitude 
CEgRTITUDE. 
SPECULATIVE geometry. 


e GeomeTRry. 
SPECULATIVE mathematics, See MA&aTHEMATICS. 


of SPECULATION, See 


SPECULATIVE muſic. Mos:c, 
SPECULATIVE philoſophy. PHILOSOPHY. 
SPECULUM, mirreur, in optics, any poliſhed body, 
vious to the rays of light: ſuch as water in wells, and deep 
rivers, poliſhed metals, and glafſes lined with mercury, or 
any other opake matter, populatly called looking-glaſſes. 
For, the. ſeveral kinds and forms of ſpecula, plain, concave, 
and convex, with their theory and phznomena, and the 


methods of preparing, grinding them, &c. ſce Mizzou, 
and GRIN DIN. a | 


For the laws and effects of ſpecula of various forms, ſee Rx - 
 FLECTI1ON, and BurNiNG<-glafs. 
SPECULUM, among ſurgeons, the ſame with ſpecillum. — More 
particularly, | al WE. 
SPECULUM ani, is an inſtrument, wherewith they dilate the 
fundament, to examine ſores, extract bones, or let out any 
. peccant matter that may be there lodged. | 


SPECULUM matricis, is an inſtrument uſed to examine 'and 


dreſs corrupted places in the privy parts of women, Its form 
is the ſame with that of the ſpeculum ani. | 


SPECULUM 0715, is an inftrument ſerving to examine diſorders l 
s: the one common; the 


imper- 


in the mouth.— There are two kind 


other bigger and ſtronger, fit not only to keep down the 
tongue; but alſo the lower jaw; while the mouth is ſur- 


remedies applied. | 
SPEECH, the act, or art, of exprefling a man's thoughts, by. 
certain ſigns invented for that purpoſe. : * 
ow ſigns are principally ſounds made by the voice, and 
etters. | $a age oi 
SPEECH, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral words 
7 in order. 8 2 7 9 
he grammarians general ke ei rts 0 eh ; i. e. 
eight kinds of — uſed 10 diſcourſe ＋ CES 
verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, . Prepofition, and inter- 
Jefion ; each of which ſee under its proper article, 5 
; F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beſt writers on grammar, 
_. only.admits of three parts of ſpeech, wiz. nun, verb, and 
|  madificative 3 which laſt includes the adverb, conjunction, and 
| SL. a kind of charm, to drive away à diſeaſe, by hang 
ing a word or ſentence written on a paper about the neck. 
| See CHARM. 1 a , we 
SPELL, in the ſea- go 
ſheat and bowlings of a fail, and brace the w -brace, 
that the ſail may lie looſe in the Win. 


and then leave it. ho 
To give a SPELL, is to be ready to work in ſuch an one's room. 
Freſh SPELL, is. when ſteſh men come to work; eſpecially - 

when the rowers. are relieved with another gang, 3 
SPELLING, that 


2% t all words were originally pronounced, a ſpelt, 
ae, That in all words, whos gf 


made for the ſake of eaſe and pleaſure,” 48 
And hence, 30, All words that can be written ſeyeral ways, 
muſt 65 {t according to the hardeſt, hatſheſt, and 2 


}  vnuſual 


: 


” Py 


veyed, to the very extremity of the throat, and the neceſſary ©. 


To SegLL, is to let go the © 


' To do a SPELL, is to do any thing by turns, for a ſhort time, = 
vt been invented in the x3th century, between the years] and th N Bn Bp WOE 


part of grammae properly called orthe- 


| apby.  - | * $1 2. | 
18 Dr ones gives the following rules, or maxims of ſelling. © | 


ſounds have been fince altered 
(the origin of the difficulty of ' Selling), the alteration was 
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kind of crude — Jad; Shi, and. veil” 


ant; which, though not y malleable,” yet ſtretebes | into the ſcrotum; an inconvenience which * quad 
a little under the bamcher: and is otherwiſe called tutang. | are ſecured from, by the horizontal poſition * the . 
is procured in great quantities at the mines of Goffelaar F dies. 2 2 4 | ö 
_ in Saxony 4. and. is ordinarily ſold in large, 2 | Ih p * 2 in their ;grogreſs mevting with the 
"XC : . * » \ 0 car- erma c veins, . together m 
| ORs nnen pes 3 of the peritonmeum, where, inſinuating into * 


ENEPMA, the ſeed whereof an animal 
is formed. See SEED; | . 2 
KE. 7 permeſitty, in pharmacy, is a whitiſh, 
flaky ſubſtance, prepared from oil; gin 9. from that of 
a <etacequs fiſh, called by ſame, the male whale, by others 
cachelet, and by the Latinserca ; diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon whale, by its having teeth, in lieu of whale-bone'z and 


F * 


by a bunch an its hack. 1 ; 
v0 antients were ſtrangers to the nature of rhis preparation; 
and even Schroder ſeems in doubt, whether to reckon it an 
It had its name ſpermaceti, ſeed or ſperm of whale, given it, 
no doubt, to wile jts value, by a notion of its ſcarcity : the 
dil jt is properly to be made from, is found in a large trunk 
four or five feet deep, and ten or twelve long, filling almoſt 
. the whole cavity of che head, and ſeeming to ſupply the office 
of brain and cerebellum. „ 
Ne inethod. of: eparing it is a ſecret in the hands of a 
very few: the proceſs is ſaid to be thus: The matter, being 
taken out of the animal, is melted over a gentle fire, and 
put into moulds, like thoſe wherein ſugar · loaves are formed. | 
N When cold, and drained, it is taken out, and melted over | 
- again 3 and this they continue to do till it be well purifred, 
© and become white. It is then cut with a knife for the pur- 


"Mir. Cowper obſerves, is, that, in that caſe, the agony 


SPN 


muſcles muſt have been larger than they are 
means, the inteſtines would have been . * dy which 


of the proceſs, and ny 
to within thtee ot four fin 
. they divide into two unequal branches; the bj 


The SPERMA THC veins 


and on the left into the emulgent vein.—See 7.4, * Dy 
8 


SPHACELUS®, or SyMACELISMUS, in medicine, a toy] 
 terception of the blood and fpirits.. 


which ig the ſtate and perfeQion 


itly let down 


| the dupli 
cloathed therewith, 82 
gets breadth of the teſticles, — 


goes to the teſticle, and is diſtributed therein ſee Toa, 


eL). And the lefs in the paraſtata vt epididyn; 
nt ys Fs N epecldymis, See 
take the ſame courſe wih the arte. 
ries ; only, a little above the tefticles, they ſplit into ſeveral 
branches, which, uniting, form # plexus, called corpus vari- 
coſum pampiniſorme, or pyramidate. The blood returne 
the ſpermatic veins is delivered on the right fideto the ca. 


Angeiol.) ” 6. *. 2. f 4 . 
RMATOCELE, in medicine, a kind of rupture, ocz. 


let fall into the ſcrotum. | 


corruption or mortification of any part, occaſioned by an in- 
® The word is Greek, 59ax+A'&", formed, perhaps, of 292 r. 
In is ee able; called 200 Ude 
1 "filktratis, See Nxcros1s, and Stn zRATio. 
clus is diſtinguiſhed from gangrene, which is 
tification 


a mor · 
n, and, as It n to a ſpbacelus, 
The ſphatelus is diſtinguiſhed by the lividneſs or blackney 
2 part affected; its ſoftneſs, inſenſibility, and cadaverou 
The common cauſes of the ſphacelus are Cloſe ligatures, 


1 * 


poſe, and reduced into flakes, fuch as we have from the | exceſſive colds, great inflammations, bites of mad dot, Gt. | 
Aruggiſts. Some of our druggiſts have now got the art of A /phacelous foot, according to Aquapenuente, ought © be 

it from the ſediment or faxces of any kind of off. F cut off in the mortified part, near the live part. And when 

be choſen white, clear, and tranſparent, of a'ſweetiſh | the foot is off, the dead fleſh left behind is to be coaſumei | 

_ ſmell, which ſome fanſy to partake of that of the viokt: | by the application of an actual cautery, repeated feverd Di 

© fome ſaphiſticate it with wan; but che deceit is diſcovered, | times, till the patient feel the heat of the file. Sec dupplc Pr 

_ + Either by the ſmell of the wax, or by the dulnefs of the colour. mem, article AMPUTATION, REL rk 
* ae e of oil gained from the tail of the | SPHAERISTERIUM, E@AIPIZTHPION, in antiquity, the e 

Whale, inſtead of that from the brain; which laſt kind turns n antient gymnaſium ; being that wherein e 
Fellow, as ſoon as apened 40 the air. In the general, there | the youth practiſed tennis playing. a 

- is merchandize that ſhould be kept cloſer from the mr than F The pber rium, or tehnis-court, was between the place 1 
12 43 OS OE : LEY named pulaſtra, and that where they ran races, wich wa I 

_ "Bpermaceti is of great uſe in medicine. Quincy ſays, it is | between the porticges and the outer wall: Vitruriu at 

noble temedy in the aſthma, Ac. though chiefly uſed in | does not make mention of it in the deſcription he gives df it 

© - , bruiſes, inward hurts, and after delivery. But it is certain, | the antient gymnaſium. : I 
id greateſt property, and that which makes it ſo much in] The iſe here performed was called opaipioinn, bar. FR 
vogue in many places, is its ſoftening the fin. Whence it] /iica, and opaipmuaxia, pheramachia, which ſome will have in 
comes to be uſed by the ladies in „ waſhes, &c, to have differed from the modern tennis; but it is not kuoun 6 

©, Bpermaceti rondkes ure of modern manufacture: they are] wherein the difference conſiſted. | 5 

* Fas, 2.2 ig with a fine gloſs, free from rings and ſcars, The Milefians were particularly averſe from this exercice; | 7 
ſuperior to the fineſt Wan- candles in colour and luſtre ; and, and the Athenians were ascemarkably fond of it.— [Theſe litt Fi 

x | genuihe, leave no ſpot ot ſtain on the fineſt fix, cloth, | frequently gave the freedom of their city to the pri, « 
- o AI ff Tnafters in this art, by way of compliment. 15 
-  SPERMATIC, ZIIEPMATIKQE, in anatomy, ſomething be- SPHENOIDAL future, in anatomy, 2 ſuture thus cal, 4 
- _- Tonging to the or ſeed. | * from its encompaſling the os ſphendides, which it ſcparita = 
© The antients made 4 general diviſion uf the parts of the ani- | from the os frontis, the os petroſum, and os occipits- 11 
mal body into /permetic, and mg. Spermatic gov SPHENOIDES, in anatomy, os cuneiforme z a bone of de of} 
. are thoſe, which. by their colour, U. bent ſome refern head, common to the cranium, and upper jaw. the 
- "#0 ſeed; and were fuppoled to be formed thereof: fuch are | © It is fityaty in the lower part of the ſkull, whereof it 5, 2 ſeem 
die nerves, membrames, Bones, &c.—Sanguineous art thoſe'} it were, the baſis ; and is connected to all the other men- —Þ 
r to be formed of the blond, after conception. | | thereof, . by the {phenaigda! future,——Sce Jol. lu 5 
Bat the. moderne, with much better teaſon, bold all the | (Ofteol.) fg. 7. u. 5. Fr of tþ 
ports to de er malic in this ſenſe, and either formed oy; - tis form is irregular, and not eaſy to be deſcribed; whence then, 
_ - +nally.of the ovum of the female, or of the ſemen bf the | ſome have called it multifarme, 1 9 | lese 
JJV | It has its name ſpbonaiger, from. the Greeks 09%, cl Bp fe; 
doc, See Wes. 4 | wedge; by reaſon of the manner of its inſertion inte The 
| BygnMaTiIC-agfcl, called alo'vaſ praperentis, are certain] qther bones of the ſkull. HERD the | 
- .  - © vellek appoimed for bringing che blood" to che teſticles,” Ge, In adults, it is one continued bone ; but in young chili fu 
3 be ſecreted ga prepared into feed g and ſor carrying back | it ſometimes. conſiſts of three, and ſometimes of jour Of q 
dee remaining aker theſecrerion is effected. pieces. COTS on ith dan, 
o Ave wo arteries, wnd ns veins.” rhea elle. See the article 86 LI. ( Orth 
+ The SPERMATIE e en bee the fore- part of the trunk |SPHENOPHARYNGEUS, in anatomy, a pic c mite the 
3 of the aorta, below the 'emulgents.—F. Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) | | called e ee eee, caphalapha ryngen; kc. 108 0 
PFF ² M T / Nee 4 bad; 
* ir. ſtructufe 18 very ſingular, in may to the fa- FSPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a pwſcde : Ugg 
BT ay. ins wlicb-are Jangeſt vs their exipfrom | Jarynx, It deſcend from + round, Helby griginsu0n, . deci 
DS. nf na t weir cr wig- | 'the root of  procels of the os {phanoides ; and # P Tube 
. ger in iheir progreſs. comands the teſtes 1 | imo the poſterior part of theuyula, where it join in . n be el 
. | 3 — Po | * 2 Pp bs 3 kwards; Or. II. 
og een | ar firſt Ke Joan Ni draw the uvuls upwards and bac _— W U.! 
r Mader the oraſticated aliment. from paſing into # 4% 
tue kene end is adfwered in quadru ſs |" ratium in deglutition. oo 840“ | 
TS, ies cut lad and vw rid in their IS HERE, SruAaA, E£#AIPA, in geometry, 1 6. gt $ 
| ee | | | 
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middle, called the centre, whence all lines, drawn to the ſur- 


—- {cy 7 HOES to be generated by the revolution of 


which is alſo called the ax:s of the ſphere, and the 
open of the axis, A and * he pal of the — 
ö SPHERE.—1?, A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, 
Prjrtes of 1's equal to the ee and its height to the ra- 
4; e ſpbere. . 
hd n 7 ere being eſteemed ſuch a pyramid, its cube, or 
| ſolid content, is found like that of a pyramid. | 
, A ſphere is to a cylinder, ſtanding on an equal baſis, 
ind of the ſame height, as 2 to 3. ence, alſo, may the 
or content of the ſphere, be found. _ 
* The cube of the diameter of a /phere is to the ſolid 
** of the ſpbere, nearly as 300 to 157: and thus, allo, 
may the content of the ſphere be meaſured. a 
The ſurface of 2 is quadruple the area of a circle 
Terided with the radius of the phere. For ſince a ſphere 
is equal to 2 pyramid, whoſe baſe is the ſurface, and its alti- 
tude the radius of the ſpbere: the ſurface of the ſphere is had, 
by dividing its ſolidity by a third part of its ſemidiameter. 
If, now, the diameter of the circle be 100, the area will be 
$50 z conſequently, the ſolidity 15700coz which divided 
- a third of the ſemidiameter, Ico, the quotient is thc 
ſurface of the ſphere 31400; which is manifeſtly quadruple 


f the circle. | 
W of a SPHERE being given, to find its ſurface and 


ſolidity —Find the periphery of the circle deſcribed by the 
ius of the ſphere. ' | 

ae 7 found, into the diameter; the product is the 
ſurlace of the ſphere. Multiply the ſurface by a ſixth part 
of the diameter ; the product is the ſolidity of the ſphere. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the diameter of the ſphere 56, the per iphe- 
n will be found 1755 which multiplied-by the diameter, the 
oduct 9800 is the ſurface of the ſphere ; which, multiplied 
Ke part of the diameter, gives the ſolidity 919057 
mus; | Lea f N 

| Find the cube of the diameter 175616; then to 300157, 
nnd. the cube ſound; find a fourth proportional, 919057- 
See PRoroRTION AL. This is the ſolidity of the ſphere re- 


el. n 
Far ſegments and ſectors of ſpheres, . ſee SEGMENT, and 
 PECTOR, | Re AEST - 
Da ef ena See n 
Projeftion of the SPHERE. 1 ( PROJECTION. | 
SeHERE of activity of any body is that determinate. ſpace or 


efluyia continually emitted from that body do reach, and 
where they operate according to their nature. 

Thus'we ſee the magnetical effluvia have certain bounds and 
limits, beyond which they will have no influence to turn, or 
attra{.the needle: but where-ever a needle. is placed, ſo as 
t may be moved by a load-fione, it may be ſaid to be with- 
in the ſphere of activity of the ſtone. 


PyERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb or expanſe, which 
inveſts our globe, and in which the beavenly bodies, ſun, 
fan, planets, and comets, appear to be hxed, at an equal 
iltance from the eye. p ; i 
This is alſo called the ſphert of the world 3, and is the ſubject 
of the ** aſtronomy. 3 © BW 

This pere, as it includes the fixed ſtars, whence we alſo 
war ces call it, the ſphere of the fixed flars, is vaſti 
25 ITbe diameter of the earth's orbit is ſo ſmall, in 1e- 

of the diameter hereof, that the centre of the ſphere is 
not ſenſibly changed by any alteration of the ſpectator's place 
in the ſeveral parts of the orbit: but Kill, in all the points 
of the earth's ſurface, and at all times, the inhabitants have 
the ſame appearance of the ſphere ; that is, the fixed ſtars 
n to poſleſs the ſame points in the ſurface of the ſphere, 
For our way of judging of the places, &c. 
to conceive right Vines drawn from the eye,. or the centre 
the earth, through the centres of the ſtars, and continued 

+ till they cut the forefaid ſphere ; the points where 
17 lines terminate therein, are the apparent places of thoſe 


The dene, to determine the places of the heavenily bodies in 
9 e, ſeveral circles are Led to be deſcribed in the 
Of thereof ; hence called circles of the * 4d 1 
5 . ſome are ſaid to be greater, as the ecliptic, meri- 
0 ,. &c. others I%½, as the tropics, parallels, G. 

le, again, ſome are moveable, or owe their origin to 
a motion of the earth, Cc. ſuch ars the ecliptic,” ſeconda- 
8 the ecliptic, e. See each circle under its prope 
Enn, EqQuaTor, Eciif ric, Horizon, r. 


u eucles on the ſurface of the earth, with regard 
mother; which varies in various parts thereof. 
The eit Maine | 

L, 


Vo IL Ne inall 


to one 


of the ftars, 


in geography, c. denotes, a certain diſpoſition of 


a ſemicircle ABC ( Tab. Geometry, fig. 34.) about its dia- 


circles, lines, &c. of the 


y | Harmony of 1 


8 EH 


of the world, are almoſt all transferred, by analogy, to the 
ſurface of the earth; where they are conceived to be drawn 
directly underneath thoſe of the ſphere, or in the ſame planes 
therewith ; ſo that, were the plancs of thoſe of the earth 
continued to the ſphere, they would coincide with the re- 
ſpective circles thereon, —Thus it is we have an horizon, me- 
ridian, equator, &c. on the earth. 
As the equator in the heavens divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts ; the one north, and the other ſouth ; ſo does the 
equator on the ſurface of the earth divide the globe in the 
ſame manner. 
And as the meridians in the heavens paſs through the poles 
of the horizon ; ſo do thoſe on the earth, &c. 
With regard, then, to the poſition of ſome of theſe circles 
in reſpect of others, we have a right, a paralleh, and an ob- 
ligue ſphere, 
Right SPHERE is that where the equator cuts the horizon of 
the place at right angles: for the particular phænomena, c. 
whereof, ſee R1GHT ſphere. . 
Parallel SpHERE is where the equator is parallel to the ſenſible 
* and in the plane of the rational. See PARALLEL 
phere. | 
Oblique SPHERE is where the cquatot cuts the horizon oblique - 
ly. See OBLIQUE ſphere, | 
Ar millary, or artificial SPHERE, is an aſtronomical inſtrument, 
repreſenting the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, in their natural 
order; ſ{crving to give an idea of the ofhice and polition of. each 
thereof, and to ſolve various problems relating the eto. 
It is thus called, as conſiſting of a number of faſciz or rings 
of braſs, or other matter, called by the Latins, armiliæ, 
from their reſembling of bracelets, or rings for the atm. 
By this, it is diſtinguiſhed from the globe, which, though it 
have all the circles of the ſphere on its ſurface; yet is not 
cut into armillæ or rings, to repreſent the circles ſimply and 
alone; but exhibits alſo the intermediate ſpaces, between 
the circles. | aq] - 
Armillary ſpheres are of different kinds, with regard to the 
| Poſition of the earth therein; whence they become diſtin- 
guiſhed into Ptolemaic and Copernican ſpheres : in the firſt 
whereof, the earth is in the centre ; and in the latter near 
the circumference, according to the poſition which that pla- 
net obtains in thoſe ſyſtems. ' | WW 
The Ptolemaic SPHERE is that commonly in uſe, and is repre- 
| ſented (Tab. A/tronomy, fig. 21.) wich the names of the ſeveral 
nes, & ere, inſcribed thereon. In the mid. 
dle, upon the axis of the ſphere, is a ball, T, repreſenting the 
earth; on'whoſe ſurface are the circles, &c. of the earth. The 


extent, all-round” about it, to which, and no farther, the |. | ſphere is made to revolve about the ſaid axis, which remains at 


Teſt: by which means, the ſun's diurnal and annual courſe 
about the earth are repreſented according to the Ptolemaic 
| hypotheſis: and even by means hereof all problems relating 
to the phænomena of the ſun and earth, ate ſolved, as upon 
the celeſtial globe; arid after the ſame manner; which ſce 
deſcribed under the article GLos. 1% Rs 
The Copernican SPHERE (repreſented fig. 22.) is very differ- 
ent from the Ptolemaic, both in its conſtitution and uſe; and 
is more intricate in both. Indeed the inftrument is in the 
hands of ſo few people, and its uſe ſo inconſiderable, except 
What we have in the other more common inſtruments, par- 
ticularly the globe, and Ptolemaic ſpbere, that we ſhall bg 
eaſily excuſed the not taking up room with any deſcription 


thereof. ne 
r 

OBLiQuiITY. ,' _/ *© 

RecTiyying, © 

Dialling SPHERE. See DiaLLING. . > + Sr 
SPHERICAL angle is the mutual inclination of two planes, 
whereby a ſphere is cut. rn 
Thus the inclination of the two planes, CAF and CEF 
(Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 9.) forms, the ſpherical angle ACE. 
See SPHERE, ee 
The meaſure of a'/pherical angle, ACE, is an arch of A 


Obliquity of the Sr RRR. Þ See 
Reftifying of the SpHER 8 M) © © 


great circle A E, deſeribed fromthe vertex"C; as from a 
| pole, and intercepted between the [eg CAA CE. 
Hende 16, Since the inclination f the plane CE F, tothe 
plane CAF, & every-where the ſaine; the angles in the oh- 

&fite interſeQions, Cand F, are equal. Fr TY 


, Hence the meiſure of a ſpherical #ngle A CE is de- 
ſcrided with the interval of a quadrant A U or E C, from 
the vertex C betw n the legs CA, CE. B 


Ik A eircle of thebſpbere, AE BF (fe. 8.) cut ahother 
CED, the adjacent angles, AEC and A ED are oo 
two tight ones; and el angles A E C and PE 
equal to one another. The 8 likewiſe olds of ſeveral 

| angles formed on the ſame arch C E D,” ar the fame point E 
Hence, any number of ſpherical men as AEC, AED 
«DEB, BEC, &c. made en the fame polge E, are equat, 


. 


ces originally conceived on the ſurface of the /phere 
„ TT 10G 


' + va o 
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to four right angles. See SPHERICAL F/Mngle. 
SPHERICAL triangle, a triangle conþcehobde between three 
eng gd ts one Aan * te e W. 9p 
10 91 pe Din Nen Ji: enen, L 
| 4 mupnt O98 MBE i oy e 
[todtiggntit. 6 te Gn 042132 UE en e e, 
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I". id... ot. Jos» id. Linn adi. cos 
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* . 
a. dt. th. ah. at 


v'S 


the ſurface 2 See TRIANGLE. 


Properties of Sen ical 


angles (Tab. Trigonome g. 10.) ABC 
\BA=be,. and . 45 will B, and 


equal: that is, BC =56c, 


AC gr; then will B 


iongles.—1. If in two ſpber 
73 abr, A==a,| Concave, 


— þ.: Ab = oh; and bc = BC. 


* Laftly, if in two ſpherical T triangles A „ AC Sec, ſyſtem. See SrSsT EM. 


and C be; then will A e, B=6, and C==c: the| SPHERICAL compaſſes, See Coubaniny: 
' demonfirations whereof coincide with thoſe of the like pro- 
Perties in plain triangles; the theorems of the congruency 
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arches * bas ach eber in from theorical aſtronamy . which: conſiders 
of great of x ſphere, ey of the univerſe, and the cafe of thats the re 


ical tri-| In the gy rar, — the world is Die to bo a 


the laws of 


SPHERICAL geometry, the doctrine of the ſphete patticularly 
of the circles deſcribed on the ſurface han wi the me 


ſides includ- —_ — eye, Bout which the viſible frame Yor 
ing the an be reſpectively equal the whole triangles are ſtars and planets in the circumference thereof, 
— 5. E 2 2 and C = | this ſuppoſition all the other phenomena are determined. 


Ain, if in two 12 jcal triangles A=. 721 f e — and reduce the whole to 755 
A julter 


© of reftilingar triangles, extending to all other curvilinear, thod of projectipg the ſame on a Plane; 
circular, — &c. provided their ſides be ſimilar. See] arches and an when projected. and ele their 
TRIANGLE. ' SPHERICAL trigenometry, the art of reſolving hedicsl dn 


2. In an icrural trian 
' baſe, Band C, are eq 


Geka at the baſe B C, are equal, 
2 cv ery ſpherical triangle, each ſide is lefs than a ſen emi Hier, the quality of a. ſphere ; or that whereby 


two ſides 
tas, e 41 all the three ſides together are leſs than the peri- 


per of a great circle: 


to the internal 


"If If the two eben leſs than a. ſemicircle, the ex- This, he thinks, appears eviden 2258 


ABC (fg. 11.) the angles at the les 3 1. 6. (com tees pr of þ hr 
rom two fi 


and if in any * the ans| find the reſt.— E 


tria 


taken together ate greater than t thing becomes ſpherical or 


a leſs ſide to a leſs angle. der water, Cc. 


ſite one B A round form, 


will be greater than the internal oppoſite| | making ſmall round ſhot of ſev 


. ternal angle BCD will 


Tet” : 


And converlly. centte as poſſible, which neceflarily 


three together oe leſs he eh: 


drop, and of the medium 


* tr langle given, to 
es, and one angle, to find 
an 18 the other two and the third fide, - See 


0 TR Jphericily of 3 fruits, befties, Sc. as 
and a greater fide is always N rops of water, ver, Qt. and of bubbles of 

4 Wis poo angle, and be Pr. Host takes to ariſe from the 5 

in. a, ſpherical triangle BAC (fig. 12.) two legs A B | ney of their particles with thoſe of the ambient fluid, 

ta B C, taken together, be 2 to a ſemicircle; the baſe , which prevents their coaleſcing ; z-and by preffing on them, | 

26 being continued to D; he, nee Joe B CD will : and encompaſling them all ound equally, turns them into 2 


from the mani of 
ſizes, without caſting the 
571 2 if the legs be greater than a ſemicircle, the ex- lead into any moulds ; from drops of rain being formed, in 
be lefs than the internal oppoſite one their fall, into round hail-Rones;" and from | 
A; and the reverſe of all theſe holds 3 viz. if the angle BCD] | falling on {mall duft, ſand, &c. which ſtrait produce an at- 
2 to, greater, or leſs, than A} the fides AB and BC} 

ual to, greater, or leſs, than a ſemicircle. 
. ſpherical trian 2480 two ſides AB and BC| ſtri 
e equal to a ſemicircle, the angles at the baſe, A and C, But all theſe cafes of ſphericit ſeem rr 
equal to two Na if the ſides be greater than a| | from the g . le of Fa 
2 the angles are greater than two right ones; and] che fame fluid 


round maſs; and from the ſmall, round, red-hor? 
balls, r 


n; whereby 
c. are all naturally ranged as near the 
induces a ſpherical figure: 


berical triangle each angle is leſs than two and, perhaps, à repelling force between ticles ot 
went and 11 te 1. — — e ee 
4 


Spnentca,, 


alſo of 


drops of watet 


SE t= «== - Wa n 


HE 
HE 


Ar 


ater than two. SPHERICS, the dochrin⸗ iculatly f "ts _ 
in a e triangle þ FAC te, 43) the 6 the his : ſeveral circles deſctibed near 2 there; with tt | the 
A © be quadrants, the angles at The proce rt ho be 
EAT, And, if the intercepted i Bod, wil A See: 1 
angle, B C will be à 9 if A be obtüſe, B C will be] | f a ſphere be cue any enen the plane of the fed 
E than a quad * if acute, leſs. And con- 3 ann whoſe centre is in he metro th 
| . „ The diameter HI ah, Trigonometry, Fe) 
io  ſpberical reGangular gular triangle, the fide B C (fix 4), | of a circle E the centre ©, is 
5 8 le B, n EF geg ce Sa oqul web 
* "wil be a 1 f B K greater than a Ba, ay circle, as FE, that does rot Pal r 


bar ASD acute. And en | ego. 2*, — the Gumeter i 2 5 3 | 
ical reQtangular triangle, each leg be either N.. throu e centre is ea cirgle' - 
4 4 988 the ypotenuſe will be l. ' ſphere ; * the reſt are Jeff than . 


"other fide A B els; the 


2 quadrant. Fry verſly. 


11. H in ſpherical obliq 


jg . at the baſe, 'A and 
icular CD, let fall fro 30 hird, angle C to the} therefore two wen Circles 


e ſide A B, falls within the ttiangle: if one of them, Canis "oppo 


obtuſe ; and the An B, acute the perpendic ence alſo, oy _  clide bf ſphere divide it ju 
ks widou be wang 1 A | * raed! 2 os bo N 3 ther *ho two 
12. I in a a ren e an and 2. great es e 0 into 
"Cc be acne 1 the file AED, of fe ones f | parts; and, , All Cirelony: that thus cut each ot; 


wy if in an oblique pherical triangle, fide be grea 
r e 8g 


F CG > 


a nt, one 
2 . 
Find e 


the third, 6 ens, he Ge 22 
2 ruſe ſides, MY 


or the. 912 
e 1 


$4 Foe 8 * D be leſs e to ſome chord of the generating 


adrant. d converſly. Rears 2, 0 by = 2 a 
, 4 5 . 15.) reflangular on- 3 becken ſphere equi 
at one de greater 


are great clicks tr t e ſphere. 


oppolite ' 
' -g | tween another 
ACB, wo angles, A 1 2 ; a quadrant: | 


1 d quadran 2 | nals 4 a of WR 
quadrant. ae, ab 
RES AER 


ur rl 2 roo te] 2 other. at A E. 
trian two ndes, great C © AS 
+ WB of a e c Sele D EF,” ite 


ind the teſt acute * 2 right ang 


: N See AsFRo- l ths e 
and 


ES ES, 1 EL andi, of the circles A EB 
come 


the dilance.of EI 


2 


arch of a r ie dt whe 1 intercepted 
. bit (87200 i de Mend 


That Aer detween a circle DEF, and one of 
1 wa ba 


8 


e an 
uadrant, and the Hlener alis, alſo,” 2. If a preat WOK es the ſphere pas through 


hypotenuſe A T will be gan than} 7 * given point of the bers: &s A, it muſt allo paſa through 
| tbe point diametrically oppofite thereto, us 

Er triangle  ACB(fg. 16.) | | Hence allo, 5e, If two great Circles wutually intern cb 
ve ang either obtuſe or Acute; other, the line of ſection is the diameter of * ſphere; and 
interſe@ each other in Poor « dis 


WES ela 
everalides CAC greater that St 
MTs of them greater, and died] 2 great circle poſs through, 1510 * * ee 


Tazianocis, 6. Ik 155 it %K ee DF = oy | 
6 He e ee | ſect each othe ter as Inge yl 1 
e pol | 


1 

phenometia| 7. If two great circles AEBF and hr, "ar e whe 

and appearances of the er heavenly bodies, ſuch as F on angle of - Tit AE Cc 155 be equal 1 
ine perceive NG Man without any inquiry into the reaſon, the . 

theory, or the cruth a was it is | | ER Wh 5 


* 
— 0 4 
19 45, 3 . 


be⸗ 


pls 


4 8] 


- a Py - * 
0 ky Fe 1 - 
S | P H 
1 60 * i 
- 


dis Gt the fphere, . G F and I. K (fx. 20.) equally 
8M from its centre C, are equal; and the farther they are 
centre, the leſs they are. Hence, ſince ol 
/ K, are equally diſtant] 
of all the circles parallel to the ſame great 
are equal, | 
K H, and Gland IL, 
treat circle I MH, and the leſſer circles G NF 
the circles ate equal. 
d G of the ſame great circle AIB H, 
between two circles & NF and IM H, be equal, 
of a parallel cirle I'G (fe. 
circles CA F and CE F. 55 
ches A E and I'G have the ſame ratio to their 
and, conſequently, contain the ſame number of 
d hence the arch IG is leſs than the arch A E. 
ckok a great circle is the ſhorteſt line which 
m one point of the ſurface of the ſphere to 
and the lines between any two 
fue are the greater, as the circles whereof they are 
aches ace the leſs. 
Hence, the proper meaſure, 


, only two, DF and 


9.) is ſimilar to an 
tercepted between 


| wn f 
can be drawn ge points on the ſame 


or diſtance, of two places on the 
furface of the ſphere, is an arch of a great circle intercepted 
between the ſame. 5 
SPHAROIDES, ESAIPOEIAHE, in geome- 
ſolid approaching to the figure of a ſphere, though not 
ea round, but oblong ; as baving one of ws; diameters 
over than the other; and generated by the revolution of a 
elliphs about its axis. | ; £3 
i formed from opauipa, ſphere; and d, ſhape. 
When it is generated by the revolution of the ſemi-ellipſis 
about its greater axis, it is called an ablong 


beroid. —And 
the revolution of an ellip 


about its leſs 


es, ſhould be half a 
a ſphere, he ſays, is too low to have a good 
imenſion.of a /pheroid, it is 2. of its circum- 
{riding cylinder: or 2 A ay Les altitude is S 
_ equl to the great axis, and the diameter of the baſe to four 

times the leſs axis of the 
d.is to a ſphere deſcr: 


The contour of a dome,  Daviler obſerv 


| on its greater axis, as 
the leſs axis to the ſquare of the greater: or it 
a ſphere deſcribed, on the leſs axis, as the greater axis 


to the \& wo: 5 n 4 
NC TER *, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind of 
ie muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve 

to cloſe and draw up ſeveral ori 

vent the excretion, of the contents. 


* The word is formed, from the Greek. ooryx70, frider, or 
Her; ſomething that. binds and conſtringes a thing very 


cles having an effect much like that of a 


ani is A circular muſcle, ſerving to ſhut the anus, 
| keep the excrements from coming away involu 

8 near two inches broad, and is carried down 

Ui faſtened on the ſides to the bones 

coxendix, and behind to the os ſacrum: and before, 

accelerator urinæ ; and in women, to the va- 

dana uteri. Some would have it to be t 


5 of the body, and _ 


SPINAL nerves. See NERVE. mr 


ariſing from the five ſu 


SPIND 


| wo muſcles, and ſome 
dut without any ſound reaſon. | 


g * See 2 
um. 1 iy 7 
IR Vaging, a 


ConsTRICTOR. | 
ſtrictory muſcle, ſerving to hinder 
m the clitoris, &c. in coition. 
conſiſting of circular fibres, 
der, to prevent the perpetual 
dee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) A. 9. lit. 4. 
| conſtantly ſbut ;- and is only opened, 
den the contraction of the abdominal muſc) 

| and the urine. forced out. 
„in ſculpture, &c. a figure. or 


a the exit of th 
keeps the, bladder 


SPICA virginis, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the conſtella · 
tion Virgo. | | 


Its place is in the more ſoutherly hand. Its longitude, ac- 
cording to Mr. Flamſteed; is 19* 31! 22”; its latitude 2* 
I' 59“ ſouth. | . wy 
SPICE, anykind of aromatic drug, that has hot and pungent qua- 

liries : ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon; and clo ves. 
Some alſo apply the word to divers other medicinal dru 
brought from the eaſt ; as ſenna, caſſia; frankincenſe, 22 
See each under its proper article. | | 


Garbler a SPICES. See GARBLER, 
SPIDERS 


filk. SILK. "Ky 
SPIDERS 2 5 See Ins N | 
SPIKEN ARD, nardus, or Spic A rardi, a kind bf vegetable 
ſhoot growing even with the ground, and ſometimes, in part, 

within the ground: it is warm, ſpicy, cordial, and alexiphar- 
mac; and as ſuch is uſed in the compoſition of Venice-treacle; 
The ear or ſþica, is about the length and thickneſs of a finger; 
"eo light, covered with long, rediſh hairs, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, ſharp taſte. There riſe ſeveral of theſe ears 
from the ſame root. The ſtem is ſmall, and the root of the 

thickneſs of a quill, | 

The ſpica nardi is uſually reckoned in the number of roots, 

Alt is alſo called nardus Indica ; becauſe brought from the 
Eaſt- Indies. | 
It is accounted a ſtomachic, nephritic, and carminative, pro- 
per to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to promote the diſcharge 
of urine, and diſperſe flatulencies. | 
There is alſo another kind, called fpica Celtica, growing'in 
the Pyreneans, and the mountains of Tirol: this has much the 


ſame virtues with valerian; and is not nearly of equal eſteem 
with the former. 


PIKING wp the ordnance, a ſea-phraſe, uſed for faſtening a 
quoin with ſpites to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the car- 
riages of great guns; that they may keep cloſe and firm to 
the ſhip's tides, and not get looſe when the ſhip rolls, and by 
that means endanger the breaking out of the butt-head of a 
plank. See Quoisx. 8 | 
SPINA venteſa, in medicine, &c. denotes a caries or rotten- 
neſs of a bone, with ſwellings, and other bad ſymptoms. 
PINAL marrew. See MEDULLA ſpinal, . - | 


In the hiſtory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the ye: 
4 we bare an inſtance of a cus 0 rings et * 

rain, cerebel, or ſpinal marrow, thou well ſorm- 
ed in other ref * It had gone — wing Time ; lived 
two hours; and even gave ſigns of life, upon ſprinkling the 
baptiſmal water on its head. —Inftances of this kind, as this 
is not the only one we meet withal, furniſh a terrible objec- 
tion againſt the exiſtence of the animal ſpirits, which ſhould 
be gagerated in the brain, or at leaſt in the cerebel or /pinal 
marrow; and which are generally allowed of ſuch afloat | 
neceffity in the animal œconomy. a 


o 


SPINALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle on the fide of the neck, 
perior proceſſes of the vertebre of the 
_ thorax, and the inferior of the neck; and Which in its 
aſcent, becoming more fleſhy, is inſerted into the inferior 
part of the vertebræ of the neck, laterally. It ſerves to draw - 
the neck dnckwitds..; + [£7 ĩ˙ OI 
ant Mana. 
„in the ſeꝶ language, is the ſmalleſt part of a ſhip's 
capſtan, which is betwixg the two decks. . | 
The : ſpindle of the jeer capſtan hath whelps ti heave the viol. 
See CAFMAN, —_ 1 va 25 
The axis of a wheel of a watch or clock is alſo called the 
1 and its ends the pevet. * n 
SFINE'®, Srix A denß, in anatomy, the ſeries or aſſemblage 
of vertebræ, or bones of the back, which ſuſtain the reſt of © 
the , and to which are connected the ribs.—See Tab, 
Anat. (Ofteol.) . 1 Btu is K. o 
| © Tt bas its name fic, by reaſon the hind part thereof is eg x 
ed, or /pin.—Soime call it the canalis ſaver... 
The ſpine is uſually divided into four parts ; che neck, wick 
OR es vertebrie ; the back, twelve z the loins, fives - 


and the os ſacrum, four. _ 


med among the antients, now 
an ornament in gardens, terraces, oc. 8 
"reſented with the head and breaſts of à woman, the 


„ db claw of a lion, and the reſt of the body 
Muppoſed to have been engendered 
revenged on the hebans. Its | 
'gmatical queſtions to all paſſets by; and, if 
explication thereof, to devour them. 
ravages, as the ſtory goes, on a mountain 


had ſolved the following ridd 
walks on four 


* N . v7 A, $ ___ 


» 


5 SINE T; or SPINNE 
Typhon, and ſent by 
office, they ſay,was 


be deſtroyed, til] 
: What animal 
„ àt noon on 


ns, the ſphinx was the ſymbol of religion, 
curity of its myſteries. And, on the ſame 
| pronaos'or porch}. 1 


** 


N F 1 N 


The ſpine includes a kigd of medulla, much-reſembling hae 
of the brain, hence called medulla ſpiaalis, or ſpinal marrow. 
See MEDULLA. | ge? 


lued on flips | * , - 
table is raiſed a little prominence, wherein are placed as many 
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2 jack, which ſounds the ſtrings 
* trow's quil 8 wherewith it 1s armed. 


are oſ braſs;-the other more delicate ones ſhould be of eel, 
- of iron wires.” They are all firetched over two bridges glued 


to the table. © | 


inet is a long | ot paralldogram. 
The figure of the ſpinct is a long ſquare, « SO ſpine. | 
hich method of 
| ed on this fuppoſition, that] 
the ear is a perfect judge of an oftave_anv filth. The 
at a certain note, as.c, | 
Wards the middle of the inſtrument; and tune all the oc- 
taves up and down, and alſo the fifths, reckoning ſeven 
ſemitones to each fifth, by which means the 
Sometimes to the common ar fundamental play of ; 
Which is the great octave, is added another ſimilar one in 
third in octave to the ns 1 1 the . A 

They are, played either ſeparately or toge- 
ther, which is called the double " triple pine. Sometimes 
a play of violins is added, by meins of a bow, of a few 
* to the keys, weich preſs the firings, and] 

make the ſounds' laſt as long as the muſician pleaſes; and 
are more or leſs preſled. 
The harplichord is a kind of ſpinet, only with another Ciſpo- 


' © Somecall it an harp couched, and the harp, an i 
the ear; W 


 _ © © The ſpine? is generally tuned b 
1 Fg. ical muſicians is foun 


general rule is, to beg} 


© unifon,. and a 

mony the ſuller. 
\ w parallel 

heighten and ſoften them, 2s they 


©, ſition of the keys. Sce HarPsicroRD. 


The .inftrument takes its name from the little quills ends, 
© wherewith the ſtrings are drawn, which are ſuppoſed to re- 


5 1 tkorns. 
SP INI 
_ CHIAMENTA. 


SPINNING in commetce, the act, or art, of reducing filk,| 
flax, hemp, wool, hair, or cther matter into thread. 
Spinning is, either performed on the wheel, or with a diſtaff 
' with other machines proper for the ſeveral 
kinds of working. — Hemp, flax, nettle thread, and other like 
vegetable matters, Are to be wetted in ſbinning, ſilks, wools, 
er. ate ſpun dry, and do not need water; yer there is a way 
- of /pinnog lik as it comes off the caſes or balls, where hot, 


- and ſpindle, or 


and even boiling, water is to be uſed. Sce SILK. 


.- SFINOSISMY E Sy1NoOZISM. , 
SPINOUS .“ See Fiz, 
SPINO 


* 


Spineſa. 


he great principle of Spineziſm is, hat there is nothit | ro- 
ſolutely exitting, hut matter, and the modifica- 


n 
diutons of m 
2 2 thoughts, ab 


act and general ideas, 
', combinations of Ae a 


Benedict Spinoze, or Eſpinoza, was a man well |; 
Holland. He was born a Jew at Amſterdam; bit did not 
| n of any religion, either the Jewiſh. or Cbri 
books in Latin; 
| brated whereof is, his Trattatus 1 wherein 

por. the book, ac 
15 „ was Condemned by a public decree of the ſtates 3 
though it ha#ſince been ſold; publicly, and even Teprinted, 
"and French, in that country, and lately in 


make 1 
ſtian. He compoſed ſeve 


00 


overturns the ſoundation of all te 
dingly 
boch in Latin 
| 2 "Engliſh at London. 


Spinoza, here, infinvatss, that all relig ions are only polica 
f engines, calculated for the public go9d-; to render the peo4 
ple obedient to magiſtiates, them practiſe virtue 


# and moralit 
He does not b 
ue among his poſthumous 
__ expreſs; maintaining, c 
n 


+ Germany, and ge la „ e wrote againſt his 


cor 


Jes in Samen 
FDobica Bened.' 
1 1 6 - N 5 

- Colerus's life of Spinoza, 


wes in £2 ; F | 
* , HER 


means of the end of a 
Tbe thirty firſt ſtrin 


whole is tuned. 


18M. or Sriwosiss, the dofrine of Spinoza ; 
or, atheiſm and pantheiſm propoſed after the manner. of | 


matter ; among which are even, comprehended, 
i mpariſops,ggelations, | 


all very p. except what we have in Dr. Clarke's ſer- 
mons at Boyle lecture. Witlius in Ralle, *Majus in 


ae to . 


taken to- 


the ſpinet, 


—Attachiamenta de SyIxISs & boſeo, See ATTA-| 
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o 


web 
wn in 
moſt cele- 


t& 


* 


8 PI. 


. Chriſtians, . He has alfa, his particular (ent; 
Se et the other books: err ko the 


e te Dae Dreyer 
M. Simon, in his Crit. du Views z 
tareven. fen * oda 771 . dee Pry- 
Spinozt ſm is a ſpecies of natutaliſm, or panther 
; N is ſometimes called; Fu e. Tn m of hylo. 
allows of no other God but, nature, or 
pp" makes 2 be God.— A 
in a diſſertation de Spinoziſmo ante Spinozam 
that Sinan doctrine of God, ad wh wo. * Nt 
© being his own invention, but that it had been h. 
philoſophers of different ſects, both among the hy n 
y is certain, the opinion of the Ag 
© thoſe who held an anima mundi, was not fat an 
introduces Cato diſcourſing thus 2 from it. Lucan 
E/fne Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & abr, 3 
t ccelum, & virtus? ſuperos quid querimus ultra ? 
Jutiter oft quodcung,, vides, guocu 


— 


3 moveris. ' 


uc. Phatſ. ]. 9. v. 378. 


Strato likewiſe, and others among the Perinares: 
tained foinbthing very Me ; nd, hacks ne, 
| | antient fe ſeems farther removed from Spinezifa tha de 
Platonic, as they attributed the greateſt freedom to God l 
carefully diſtinguiſhed him from matter; yet Gundi g. 
has proved at large, thit Plato gave matter much de 
origin with Spina. But the ſect that approached neareſt 
 Spinoziſm'was that which taught, that au hin ; 


* 


as Xen es the Colophonian, Parmenides, elle a 
eſpecia Eleates; whence it obtained the name of th 
Eleatic fem of atheiſm. To the ſame may alſo be 1 
the opinion of thoſe, who held the firſt matter for God 
Almaricus and David of Dinantum. Add, that the ſe of 
Foe in China and Japan, that of the Soufi in Perſia, and tha 
of the Zindikites in Porky, are found to philoſophize muck 
after the manner of Spina * . 
Ihe chief articles in Spinoxa's ſyſtem are reducible to these 
— That there is but one ſubſtance in nature; and that th; 
only fubſtance' is endued with an infinite number of at; 
butes, among which are extenſion and cogitation:— That 
the bodies in the univerſe are modifications of this ſubſtanct 
conſidered as it is extended; and that all the ſouls of me 
are modifications of the fame ſubſtance, conſidereq as cogit 
tive: That God is a-rieceſfary and infititely perfect Ben 
and is the cauſe of all things that exiſt, but is not a differ 
being from them: That there is but one being, and one 
ture; and that this nature produces within itſelf; by an in 
manent act, all thoſe which we call creatures: Andi 
this being is at the ſame time both agent and patient, efficir 
cauſe and ſubject; but that he produces nothing but modik 
Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well as patient 
+» allevil, both phyſical wid moral; that called malum pete, 
well as malum rulpæ : a doctrine fraught with more impie 
than all the heathen poets have publiſhed concerning thy 
Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, Gr. What ſeems to haveled 
n0za to frame this' ſyſtem, was the difficulty of concemu 
either that matter is eternal, and different ſrom God, oft 
it could be produced from nothing, or that «n'infinite 
- free vous could have made à world ſuch as this#—A nut 
that ' neceflarily, and Which nevertheleſb is roi 
activity, and ſubject to the power of another principle! 
object that flartles our underſtanding; as there ſeems 
agreement between the three conditions. A matter cr: 
out of nothing is no leſs incohceivable, whateyer ef 
make to form an idea of an act of the will that can ch 
what before was nothing, into real ſubſtance. Beſides is 
ing contrary to that known maxim of philoſophers, Ei 
7 fit —lw fine, that an infinitely good, holy, free 
who could have made his creatures good, and happy, ® 
rather chooſe to have them wicked, and eternally mile 
is no leſs incmprehenſible; and the rather, as it ſeens( 
cult to reconcile the freedom of man with the quali 
being made out of nothing „ 
Theſe appear to have been the difficulties which le! # 
, "to ſearch'for # new ſyſtem; wherein God ſhould not! 
ſtinct from rgatter, and wherein he ſhould a 17 
and to the extent of all us power, not out of bim 
. extrd], but wir in bimſelf.— Bur: it is certain, i the 
ſtem reſcue us from ſome difficulties, it ino q 


4 


much grester. For, 


| 


T 


15, It i | Mible the univerſe ſhould de but one ful 
| fince everything that is extended muſt neceſſity 
and what has parts muſt be compounded. / And = 


extenſion do not ſubſiſt in ech other, it follow, T 
extenſion in the general is not ſubſtance; or that c cf 
_ extenſion is a different ſubſtaner. No, accon * 
- extenſion in general i an attribute of ſubſtance. "ff 
lows, with other philoſophers; that the attribute 
do not differ really from the ſubſtance itſelf. He 9 
fore allow, chat extenſion in general is ſubſtance 
Will follow; that every part of extenſion 1/27” 


4” 


\ . 


tlance : which overturns the whole ſyſtems *- 


$PI 


. 1. cbiefted, that Spinoza does not conſider different bo- 
Fi afferent parts of extenſion, but as different modifica- 
es * it; the diſtinction between part and modification, we 
1 vill hardly fave him. For let him avoid the word part 
e di be pleaſe, and ſubſtitute that of modality, or modifi 
„nue ſor it; the doctrine will amount to much the ſame: 
ane gers of diverſity are not leſs real and evident, when 
divided into modifications, than when it is divided 
2 The idea of the univerſe will ſtill be that of a com- 
tens, or an aggregate of ſeveral ſubſtances. 
proof of this, it may be obſerved, that modalities are be- 
* hich cannot exiſt without the ſubſtance which modifies 
1 whence it follows, that the ſubſtance muſt be found 
—— its modalities are found; and even that the ſub- 
tance mult be multiplied in proportion as the number of in- 
modifications is multiplied : ſo that, where-ever 
are five or fix of theſe modifications, there muſt be five 
a x ſubſtances. It is evident, that a ſquare figure, and a cir 
cular © are incompatible, in the ſame piece of wax: 
whence it follows, that the ſubſtance modified by the ſquare 


cannot be the ſame ſubſtance with that modified by the 

round figure- So, when I ſee a round and a ſquare table in a 

mom, 1 may ſafely aſſert, that the extenſion which makes the 
; of the round table is a diſtin ſubſtance from the ex- 


_ which is the ſubject of the ſquare table; ſince, other- 
vic, it would follow, that the ſquare and round figures might 
' tefound in the ſame ſubject at the ſame time.—T he ſubject, 
therefore, that is modified by two figures, muſt be two ſub- 
T7 be abſurd to make God extended, as this robs him of 
ki implicity, and makes him be compoſed of parts ; it is ſtill 
rolle, to reduce him to the condition of matter, the loweſt of 
beings, and that which moſt of the antient philoſophers 
ranked 1 nothing: matter ! the theatre of all 
forts of changes, ; ] 
vl of all corruptions and generations; in a word, the being, 
& all others, moſt incompatible with the immutability of the 


Deity ! | : 

The Spinezifts, indeed, maintain, that it is not ſuſceptible of 
ay divifion ; but the argument they allege in proof of it, we 
have elſewhere ſhewn to be falſe : it is, that, for matter to be 
dnided, it is neceſſary that one of the parts be ſeparated from 
the other by a void ſpace, which is impoſſible: ſince, they ſay, 
there is no vacuum in nature. See VACUUM. 

„ If Spinozi/m appear extravagant, when we conſider God 
x the ſubject of all the mutations, corruptions, and genera- 
tions, in bodies; it will be found ſtill worſe, when we conſider 
him as the ſubject of all the modifications of thinking. It is 
u ſmall difficulty to unite extenſion and thinking in the ſame 
kubltance ; fince it is not an union like that of two metals, or 
e water and wine, that will ſerve the purpoſe: theſe laſt re- 
dure only juxta-poſition ; whereas, to combine thinking and 
extenſion, requires an identity. Thinking and extended are 
two attributes identified with the ſubſtance ; and, conſequently, 
+ ue identified with each other, by the fundamental rule of 


e. 6 

„ein, when we Uh, that a man denies this, affirms that, likes 

that, e, we make all thoſe attributes fall on the ſubſtance of 

mind, not on his thoughts, which are only accidents or 
ions of it: if, therefore, what Spinoza advances be 

we, that men are modalities of God; it would be falſe to ſay, 


| Pier denies, likes, wills, &c. ſince, in reality, on this ſyſtem, 
e len tb God chat denies, wills, c. and, conſequently, all the de- 
ter cre waunations which ariſe from the thoughts, deſires, .&c. of 
x effors ten, fall properly and phyſically on the ſubſtance of God. 


From whence it alſo follows, that God affirms and denies, 
wa and hates, wills and nills the ſame thing, at the ſame 
We, and under the ſame conditions: contrary to the great 


free de Kucile of reaſoning, oppeſita ſunt gue & neque de ſe invicem, 
ap] Nor yur de eodem tertis * ad idem, eodem modo atque 
iy miſe 5 vert affirmari poſſunt 3 which muſt be falſe, if Spino- 
it ſeems i be true: fince it cannot be denied, but ſome men love 


ud firm what others hate and deny, under all the conditions 
Apreſed in the rule. 


> But if it be phyſically abſurd to ſay, the ſame ſubjeR is 
"ay at the ſame time with all the different thoughts of 
"on it 18 horrible, when we conſider it in a moral light: 
twill follow, that the infinite, the all-perfeRt Being. is not 
7 pak s not the ſame one moment, but is eternally poſ- 
Y This: with contrary paſſions: all the uniformity in him, 


0 vil have twenty fooliſh and wicked ones. He will not 
de the efficient cauſe of all the errors, iniquities, and im- 
Paget men; but alſo the paſſive ſubje& of them, the ſub- 
n:ine/onis.. He muſt be united with them in the cloſeſt: 

at can be conceived, even by a penetrative union, or 
2 ſince the mode is not really diſtin from the 
} p . & * | Y , 
STER, inlaw, an addition uſually given to all unmarried 
* rom the viſcount's daughter downwards. | 
Edward Coke ſays, generoſa is a good addition for a 
On; and that, if foch perſon be named ſpin/ter 


U 
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1 


field of battle of contrary cauſes, the ſub- | 


will be, that, for one good and wiſe thought, 


| 


SPI 


in any original writ, appeal, or indictment, ſhe may abate and 
yon the ſame. 
pelman ſays, that, antiently, even queens uſed the diſtaff and 


ſpindle ; whence ſpin/ter became a common appellation for all 
women. 


SPIRACLE. See the article VenT. 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line, of the circular kind, which 
in its progreſs recedes from its centre ; as in winding from the 
vertex, down to the baſe of a cone. See SpIRE. 

It is called, from its inventor, Archimedes's ſpire, or helix; and 
is thus deſcribed: Divide the periphery of a circle AP p A 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 39.) into any number of equal parts, by a 
_ continual biſection in the points p. Into the ſame number of 
parts divide the radius C A, and make C M equal to one part, 

Cm to two parts, &c.—Then will the points Mm, m, &c. be 
nc in the ſpiral; which, connected, will give the ſpiral 
itlelf, oY | 

This is more particularly called the fir? ſpiral; and the ſpare 
included between its centre and the point A, the ſpiral ſpace. 
The firſt ſpiral may be continued to a ſecond ſpiral, by de- 
ſcribing another circle with double the radius of the firſt; and 
the ſecond may be continued to a third, by a third circle, &c. 
Hence, 1, AP is to the periphery, as Cm to the radius: 
wherefore, if the periphery be called p, the radius A C x, 

AP x, PM); then will CM =r —y: conſequently, 

as p: T:: «ä 71 — y, we ſhall have pr —py =rx. 

2%, IfCM = y, then will rx =p y; which equation the ſpi- 

ral has in common with the quadratrix of Dinoftrates, and 

that of Tſchirnhauſen: and therefore ru = pn y= will 
ſerve for infinite ſpirals and quadratrices. See Qu ADRATRIX. 

3, The lines Mm, M, &c. are to one another as the arches 
of the circle intercepted between M A and thoſe lines; and, 
when continued, making equal angles with the firſt and ſecond 

ſpiral, are in arithmetical proportion. d 

4, Lines drawn from M to the ſecond ſpiral, are to each 

other as the ſaid arches, together with the whole periphery 
QUADRATURE. 


—.— on both ſides. 
vadrature of SPIRALS. 
Logiſtic ED it's j See | LoG1sTIC. | 
SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, denotes a curve that 
aſcends, winding about a cone, or ſpire, fo as all the points 
thereof continually approach the axis. 
By this it is diſtinguiſhed from the helix, which winds, after 
the ſame manner, around a cylinder.—Ignorant architects 
confound the two; but the more knowing diftinguiſh them 
carefully. See HEIM. . 
The jþiral line may be conceived to be thus generated: If 
a right line, as AB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 40. ), baving one end 
fixed at B, be equally moved round, fo as, with the other end 
A, to deſcribe the periphery of a circle; and, at the ſame time, 
a point be conceived to move forward equally, from B towards 
A, in the right line A B, fo as that the point deſcribes. that 
line, while the line generates the. circle; then will the point, 
with its two motions, deſcribe the curve B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. 
which is called a ſpiral line, and the plain ſpace contained be- 
tween the ſpiral line and the right line BA, is called the ſpi- 
ral ſpace. WI 
Again, If the point B be conceived to move twice as flow as 
the line AB, fo that it ſhall get but half way along BA, when 
that line ſhall have formed the circle; and if then you ima- 
gine a new revolution to be made of the line carrying the 
point, ſo that they ſhall end their motion at laſt together z 
there will be formed a double ſpiral line, as in the figure: from 
the manner of which, may be eaſily drawn theſe cotollaries. 
1. That the lines B 12, B 11, B 10, Cc. making equal angles 
with the firſt and ſecond ſpiral (as alſo B 1a; B 10, B 8, Sc.), 
are in arithmetical proportion. „ | 
2. The lines B 7, B ro, Cc. drawn any how to the firſt ſpi- 
ral, are to one another as the arches of the circle intercepted 
betwixt BA and thoſe lines: becauſe, whatever-parts of -the 
circumference the point A deſcribes, as ſuppoſe 7, the point B 
will alſo have run over 7 parts of the line AB. * 
3. Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond fpiral, as B 18, 
22, &c. are to each other as the aforeſaid arches, together 
with the whole periphery added on both ſides: for at the ſame 
time that the point A runs over 12, or the whole periphery, or 
perhaps 7 parts more,ſhall the point B have run over 12, and 
7 parts of the line A B, which is now ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 24 equal parts. F * 
Proportional Spix Als are 28 lines as the rhumb- lines on 
the terreſtrial globe, which, uſe they make equal angles 
with every meridian, muſt alſo make equal angles with the 
meridians in the ſtereographic projection on the plane of the 
. equator ; and therefore; will be (as Dr. Halley obſerves) pro- 
portional ſpirals about the pola point. From whence he de- 
monſtrates, that the meridian line is a ſcale of 1 en of 
ee 


the half meridian complements of the latitudes: See Rhuuz, 
and LoxoDROMIC. ; - e 26 e ee 
SPIRAL Hairs, in building. See STAIRS. x inn, 
SPIRATION. See ExeitATiON, INSPIRATION, Pr 
RAT ION, RESPIRATION, and TRANSPIRATION, 
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: SPIRE®, Spina, in the antient architecture, is ſometimes uſed 
. for the baſe of a column; and ſometimes for the aſtragal, or 
tore. | 


The word is formed from the Latin ſpire, the folds of a ſer. 
pent, which bear ſome reſemb thereto ; or from the 
| Greek T7492, the coil of a rope. 


EE SPIRIT, Sriarrus, in medicine, the moſt ſubtile and volatile 
| part, or juice, of the body ; by means whereof, the functions 
1 and operations thereof are ſuppoſed to be performed. 
/ The antients made a four - fold divifion of ſpirits ; into vita, 
| animal, natural, and genital : whereof the firſt they placed in 

| the heart; the ſecond, in the brain; the third, in the ſto- 
1 mach and liver; and the laſt, in the teſticles: but as this di- 
| \ viſion is founded on a falſe hypotheſis, it is now deſervedly ſet 

5 aſide. : | 

F The moderns uſually divide ſpirits into vital and animal. 

Vital Sriairs are only the fineſt, and moſt agitated parts of the 

blood; whereon its motion and heat depend. 
- Animal SPIRITS are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable fluid 
juice, or humour, ſeparated from the blood in the cortex of 
x the- brain, and thence received into the minute fibres of the 
| | medullo, and by them diſcharged into the nerves ; by which it 
is conveyed through every part of the body, to be the inſtru- 

ment of ſenfation, muſcular motion, c. * 
The animal . ſpirits, called alſo nervous ſpirits, and nervous 
juice, only differ from the vital ſpirits, in that theſe laſt are ſtil] 
mixed and blended with the groffer parts of the blood, and cir- 
culate along with it: whereas the animal ſpirits are ſecreted 
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- brain is compoſed; and have a motion, circulation, c. pe- 
cCuliar to themſelves. | 


1 Dr. Willis conceives, that the animal ſpirits are prepared by a | 


roper diſtillation of the ſubtileſt part of the arterial blood, 
i | Fought by-the carotides into the cortex of the drain z and 
' that che blood contained in the finus's of the dura ma- 
ter acts, in this diſtillation, in the ſame manner as fire does in 
the chemical diſtillations performed by defluxion ; where, bei 
placed over the matter to be diſtilled, it makes the ſubtil 
parts thereof deſcend. 
e exiſtence of 8 controverted, by ſome; 


p but the infinite uſe they are of in the animal azconomy, and 


| the exceedingly lame account we ſhould have of any of the 

=. animal functions without them, will ſtill keep the greateſt part 

| of the world on their fide : in effect, the learned Boer- 
haave has gone a good way towards a demonſtration of their 

| : 44 47 | 

| 

| 

| 


arteries, he ſhews, is wonderfully prepared, ſecreted, elabo- 
rated, and changed from its natural tate, before it arrives there; 
inſomuch as, contrary to the nature of the reſt, inftead of co- 
hering by fire, it immediately reſolves wholly into a thin va- 
pour, without leaving any faces behind; and is thus exceed- 
ingly well fitted tor the formation of ſo extraordinary a fluid. 
He farther, that the animal ſpiritr are not formed from 
the cruor, but from the ſerum, of the blood; which Malpi- 
3 of the growth of the fœtus in an incubated egg, 

6 to be diviſible) into parts, or corpuſcles, inconceivabſy 
- ſmaller than the cruor. | | | 
He adds, that the nature of this juice is ſuch, as that no falts 
or dils in the body can contribute any thing to it; and that, 
in all appearance, it is only a moſt ſubtile, pure water; which 
liquor is found to reſemble theſe ſpirits, in its extraordinary 


— 


_ elaſticity. | 41 
Ihe ſame author ſhews, farther, from the magnitude of the 
carotides and — 2 * ted courſe, 
the great quantity of blood ing, the bulk of the cor- 
tex, &c. that there muſt be a very great quantity of tis 1 or; 
that there is freſh prepared every moment of liſe; od ne it 
is driven, moment, by the action of heat, &:. from the 
brain and „ to all the parts of the body furniſhed with 
nerves: which motion, he ſhews, from the exceeding fineneſs, 
. . crookedneſs, Wc. of the ramifications, muſt be very gentle, 
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- tice of our ſenſes and that no ligatures, wounds, punctures, 
injectiona, or the like, make either it, or the apertures of the 


urge againſt their being any coherent juice, or liquor; viz. 


real . v4 Un . 
| The blood brought to the brain by the carotides and vertebral | 


chat we ſhould find it ouſe out, and wet the adjacent parts, up- 


_. maſcibility, mobility, ſolidity, ſoftneſs, ſimplicity, and want of | 


: 


For the ſecretion of the animal SpIRITS 


SPIRIT, SPIRITUsS, in the Newtonian phyſics, d 


SPI 


that the animal ſpirits are rather an a : 
liquor. Mem. 2 Treu. ur, or even light, chan 
the apparatus in order thereto ; ſee 9 blood, a 
—For the courſe of the animal SpirIT; urg 
through which they are carried ; ſee NxRV BE 

LATIOx.—For the office of the animal Spikir 
motion and ſenſation; ſee Muscuraxr, and SENs 


ATION, 


ſubtile, penetrative ſubſtance, which pery "2 mal 
denſeſt bodies, and lies hid therein 9 rus Gow a 

action whereof, the particles of bodies — each — and 
very ſmall diſtances, and when contiguous, cohere. 20 n 
which electrical bodies act at greater diſtances, both 3 
and repelling the neighbouring corpuſcles; and light is em in 
refledted, and inſſected, and warms bodies; and all ſexe." 
excited; and the members of animals moved at the — 

of the will, viz. by vibrations of this ſpirit, pr ang 
through the folid capillaments of the nerves, from — 
organs of ſenſe to the brain, and from the brain to the muſcle 


SPIRIT, in chemiſtry, is one of the principles of natural bodies 


a thence by the glands, whereof the cortical ſubſtance of the| - 


SPIRITS is alſo a general name, among diſtillers, for all dif 
Sriair of wine is only brandy rectified once, or more tin 


ſulphur, ſalt, and other bodies, when they extract the 


called alſo mercury. 
The chemical principle ſpirit is a fine, ſubtile, volatile, peng 
trating, pungent liquor; which riſes, ordinarily, before 
hlegm or water, and ſometimes after it. 
e great properties of this liquor are, that it penetra 
opens ſolid bodies; corrodes, breaks, and even 1 
tain mixed bodies; coagulates others, and produces an infn's 
„, effects, many of them even contrary to one a 
other. 
In the ral, the chemiſts give the denomination ſpirit 
all the fine, ſubtile, not aqueous particles, raiſed from bod 
heat, and reduced , into liquors by diſtillation.— Such 
irit 2 vitriol, of nitre, 5 falt, &c. 
hey alſo apply the name ſpirits to thoſe aqueous liquors whit 
are drawn by liquefaction, when they are — 1 
ſalts, or other active principles, raiſed, together with them, | 
the violence of the fire. | 
Theſe, when 17 0 excite any ſenſation of heat on the ton 
are particularly called acid, or Harp ſpirits. 
When they make any eroſion on the tongue, they are c 
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corroſrve ſpirits, 
Such as taſte ſomewhat like common ſalt, are called ſaline 
rits. 

Such as partake of the taſte or ſmell of common ſulphur, f. 
phurous ſpirits. | 

And when this taſte is very ſtrong, urinous ſpirits. 
Such as take fire readily, inflammable or ardent ſpirits. 
Such where the acid predominates, though qualified wit 
little ſulphur, &c. are called mixt * 
In this ſenſe, the chemiſts are faid to draw a ſpirit fr 


= 
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— or the ſubtileſt part thereof, by diſtillation, or ot 
nr PN 2g 


liquors that are neither oil, nor phlegm. 


by repeated diſtillations. ; 
ne may even make a perfe& reQification of brandy into 
rit of wine, at one ſingle diſtillation, by uſing a chemical 
ſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral cucurbites, deſcribed by Gall 
and by many other means. _ 
Spirit of wine is uſed, in dyeing, as a non-colouring ny 
and, though giving no colour itſelf, ferving to prepare? 
ſtuffs to receive other colours. Its conſumption is alſo" 
conſiderable in ſeveral other works and manufaQuures; | 
cularly the making of varniſh. 


| Ethereal Sp181T of wine (called, by ſome, vegetable cl, 


e e, and conſtant; one part continually driving before it| 
Upon dhe whole, it is no wonder,that this fluid eſcapes the no- 


- . nerves,” through which it flows, viſible : nor does it avail, | 
What ſome, who allow the exiftence of the animal ſpirits, | 


1 


that, upon binding a nerve, the upper-part would ſwell ; that 


_ : deadened, c, that it is impoſſible a liquor ſhould bave two 
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. on cutting a nerve, as we do in cutting a lymphatic, &c. or 
* the agitations which e on the filaments, would be | 


oppoſite motions, at the ſame time; and that the velocity o 
the ſenſations, and rapidity of the motions of man, prove, 


the æther 4 plants) is a denomination given, by fone" 
dern chemiſts, to a liquor endued with very extraordina 
erties ; prepared from ſpirit of wine, and oil of vitro. 
r. Frobenius, who firſt brought it into England, deſc „ 
as the pureſt fire; yet, at the ſame time, as a moſt fluid | 
Being, poupgs on the hand, it feels cold; yet is fo ini : 
ble, that it catches fire, and kindles, even at a conhde " 
ſtance from a candle. It is extremely light, and mib 
water; yields an aromatic ſmell, and is ſo volatile, 
tes ſo faſt, that it ſcarce ſeems to wet the finger dy 
t. Vid. Phil, Tranſ. . 413. P. 283. Mem. At 
1734- P. 56. ; ihe ld 
Phoſphorus being diffolved in this liquor, and then” 
poured into a tub of warm water, a blue flame 5 pn 
with ſmoke, and a ſmall degree of warmth. 151 
Some of this ethereal ſpirit of wine, being poured f, 
of ns water, the author tells us, is —_ re, ane fot 
pious flame, by the touch of the point of the operatot 1 
After the — the wang? is found cold. Wh 
Tranſ. n. 428. p. 55. 58. 


=. But it muſt be obſerved, that the ſwords 60 pie 


SPI 


ed, and, in applying it, the point is dextrouſly rubbed againſt a 
bit of phoſphorus, lodged for . on the ſide of the tub. 
— W hat pity to ſee chemiſtry ed with ſuch legerdemain ! 


4 
T of ſalphur is a ſpirit drawn from ſulphur ſet on fire; 
a * al fable part * is converted into a liquor, by 
ſticking to a glaſs bell ſuſpended over it, whence it falls, drop 
by drop, into a trough, in the middle whereof 1s placed the 
fone pot wherein the ſulphur is burnt. 2 ; 
This ſpirit is held good for the ſame diſeaſes as ſpirit of vi- 
triol; being, in reality, not different from it. a 
gent of ſalt is an acid liquor drawn, by chemiſtry, from ſea- 


ſalt. a i 
The beſt is that prepared in England. It was, at one time, 
much uſed in medicine; but has not, perhaps, all the virtues 
aſcribed to it. The common ſpirit of ſalt, being very corro- 
five, may be dulcified, by letting it digeſt three days, in a gen- 
tle fand-heat, with an equal quantity of fpirit of wine mixed 
therewith, | 2 ID 

6p1z1T of vitriol is a liquor prepared from vitriol dried in the 
ſun, or, in defe& thereof, by the fire, and then diſtilled by 
chemical operations ſeveral times repeated ; firſt by a reverbe- 
ratory fire, and then in balneo Mariz. 
It is held excellent againſt the epilepſy, as well as againſt burn- 
ing and malignant fevers. — The laſt ſpirit drawn from vitriol, 
and which is improperly called oi of. vitriol, is uſed in the diſ- 

ſolution of _ and minerals. q 

dmr of amber. : MBER. 

SPIRIT * armoniac. F See the articles | ARMONIAC, 

SÞ1R1T is alſo uſed for any incorporeal being, ar intelligence, — 
lu which ſenſe, God is ſaid to be a ſpirit : angels are ſpirits; 

and the devil is an evil ſpirit. | 
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thinking and reflecting powers, which cannot be conceived to 
refide in any thing material. 
F. Malebranche obſerves, it is extremely difficult to conceive 
what it is, that ſhould make the communication between the 
body and the ſpirit: for if the ſpirit have no material parts, 
it cannot move the body. But the argument muſt be falſe, 
ſome how or other : for we believe, that God can move bo- 
dies; and yet we do not attribute any material parts to him. 
dent, in theology, is uſed, by way of eminence, for the third 
Perſon in the Holy Trinity; called the Spirit, Holy Spirit, or 
Ghoſt, 
1. hats Sc. deny the divinity of the Spirit; the 
2 his exiſtence, and the Arians his coequality with the 
ather, Se” . 
Divines expreſs the manner wherein the Spirit was produced, 
by an active ſpiration or breathing of the Father and the Son; | 
whence the denomination Spiritus, q. d. breath. 
Order of the Holy Spikir. HoLy Ghoſt. | 
MMT is alſo uſed, among divines, for the Divine power, and 
virtuez and the communication thereof to men. | | 
la this ſenſe, the Spirit is ſaid to have gone out on the face of 
the deep, Gen. i. 2. and the prophets to have been poſſeſſed 
vith the Spirit of God. Providence, in this ſenſe, is that uni- 
rerſal Spirit whereby God makes all nature to act. 
Thus the holy Virgin is ſaid to have conceived of the Spirit. 


dy into te IX IT is a term that made a great figure in the con- 
chemicd troverſies of the two laſt centuries. It ſignifies, the 28 
d by Gu or notion each perſon has of the dogmata of faith, and 


the truths of religion, as ſuggeſted by his own thoughts, and 
the perſuaſion he is under with regard thereto. 
tirſt reformers, denying, ſtrenuouſly, any infallible inter- 

Meter of the Scripture, or any ſettled judge of controverſies, 
mantained, that every perſon was to interpret and judge of re- 
akd truths by his own light, affiſted by the grace of God: 
ad this was what they called private ſpirit, or judgment. 
Againſt this, the arguments uſed by the Romaniſts are, that 
eded truths being one and the ſame for all believers ; the 
rule God has given us for judging of them, ought to repreſent 
them to us uniformly, and the fame; but the private ſpirit 
worms Luther one way, and Zuinglius another. It divides 
; lampadius, Bucer, Ofiander, &c. And the doctrine it 

overs to the Confeſſionites, is quite different from that it 

the Anabaptiſts and Mennonites, in the very ſame paſ- 

a of Scripture. RG | 

* ſpiritus, is alſo uſed, in proſody, to ſigniſy the greater 
i leſs degree of breath employed in the pronuntiation of the 
1 4 Greek vowels, and of the letter p. 

"'ounding the vowels we may obſerve, every vowel has its 
"ey by a limple conformation of. the mouth, wherein the 


— ſpirits, or breaths, which. are placed on the initial 


Ve fro 
mad his vowel be ſmooth, as all the ſounds of the vowels 


In this ſenſe, the human ſoul is alſo called a ſpirit, from its | 


the ſame ſyllable, the mark of the breath, in this initial vowel, 
only — 2 that the vowel is to be pronounced with a 
ſtr nger breath than the initial mild vowels : for aſperates do 
not alter the tone of any ſyllable, but only ſtrengthen, increaſe, 


and ſwell, the tone. 


Art of Spikirs. 


F ART. 
Modes of Spirit. : See the articles | More. 


SPIRIT UALITIES of a biſhop are ſuch profits as ariſe to him 
from the benefit of his juriſdiction in his dioceſe, and not as a 

baron of parliament. 

Such are thoſe of his viſitations, inſtitutions, ordinations, pre- 

ſentation-money, &c. 

Guardian of the SPpIRITUALITIES, See GUARDIAN. 

SPIRITUALIUM tes. See the article CusTos, 

SPIRITUALIZATION, in chemiſtry, the action of extracting 
ſpirits from natural bodies. See SPIRIT, 

piritualization is an operation that belongs principally to fer- 

mented falts, and then to fermented juices and liquors ; the 

fermentation rendering the ſpirits volatile and inflammable. 

Spirit of wine is ſometimes ſpiritualized to that degree, that, 

upon throwing a quantity into the air, not a drop ſhall fall 


— ́E3eL— 


SPIRIT US aceti. See the article Acxruu. 

SPITTLE. See the articles Sa LIVA, and SpuTUM. 

SPITTLE, a corruption of the word hoſpital. See HospITAL. 

SPLAIT Shoulder. See the article SHoULDER. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY *, in anatomy, a diſcourſe on, or ex- 
plication of, the viſcera.—See Tab. Anat. p. 3. where the ob- 

ject of this branch is repreſented. 


The word is formed from the Greek o7A«y xy, viſcus, in- 
teſtine ; and avyS , diſcourſe, | 


Sarcology is divided into three parts; viz. ſplanchnology, my - 
ology, and angeiology : of theſe, porn a is that which 
treats of the internal parts, and particularly of the viſcera. 
SPLEEN, ZILAHN, Hen, in anatomy, a ſoſt, ſpongy viſcus, of a 
darkiſh red, or rather livid, colour, ordinarily reſembling the 
figure of a tongue; though ſometimes triangular, and fome- 
times roundiſh.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. m. 
The ſpleen is uſually ſingle ; though ſometimes there are 
and ſometimes three, found, It is fituate in the left hypo- 
chondrium, between the ſpurious ribs and the ſtomach: it is 
ſomewhat convex on the ſide towards the former, and concave 
towards the latter. Its ordinary length is ſix inches, its breadth 
three, and its thickneſs one. It is connected to the omentum, 
and, by means of that, and the blood-veſflels, to the ſtomach 
and left-kidney, and ſometimes to the diaphragm. | 
It is covered with two tunics ; the external derived from the 
peritonæum, and connected to the internal only by interven- 
tion of the blood-veſſels. The inner conſiſts of fibres ve 
curiouſly interwoven. From this, probably, are derived thoſe 
innumerable cells, or little bladders, which make up the main 
bulk of the ſpleen ; though Malpighi rather takes them to 
ariſe from the venous duct. The cells communicate with each 
other, and diſcharge themſelves into the trunk of the ſplenic 
vein: their inſide, according to Malpighi, is furniſhed with 
various minute glands _— together; fix, ſeven, or eight, 
whereof form a kind of ſmall conglomerate glands, wherein 
the arteries and veins ſeem to terminate. Jes 
Its blood - veſſels are, the ſplenic artery, which furniſhes it with 
blood from the coeliac z and the ſplenic vein, which carries it 
thence, by the porta, to the liver. Set SPLENIC. 


the ſtomach ; the veſſels are all, as ſoon as they enter the 


plentifully diſtributed together throughout the ſubſtance of the 
| A : beſides theſe, there are lymphatics, in great abundance, 
he anaſtomaſes, between the arteries and veins of the ſpleen, 
are more apparent than in any other part of the body; and 
this viſcus is obſerved to be furniſhed with a greater propor- 
tion of blood than any other part. 
The uſe of the ſpleen has been diſputed in all ages; both as 
no immediate uſe thereof appears from difſeQion, and as we 
find, that animals, from whom it has been cut, live very well 
without it: all the effects, e. gr. following the cutting it from 
a dog, are, that the animal grows more ſalacious than uſual ; 
that it urines more frequently ; is more hungry than 1 
and, for the firſt days, is troubled with a vomiting and nauſea. 
It is added, that it is neceſſary the part be taken away, to make 
a good runner. $A | . 
Hence ſome have imagined, that hu. hon only ſerved to 
make a balance in the weight of the body ; others, that it was 
only intended for the fake of ſymmetry ; others hold it an 


or common-ſhore, to difch the ſæces of the blood into; 
and others, a fire, by the heat whereof the action of the ſto- 
mach is animated. 5 x" 
Many of the antients took it to be the receptacle of the atra. 


' bilis, or melancholic humour; for which reaſon, ſome of 


them call it the organ of laughter. 
> . y $a N 7 Mr, 


down ; but the whole evaporate, and be loſt. * 
» 


Its nerves come from the plexus lienaris, near the bottom of 


ſpleen, wrapt up in one common capſula, or membrane, and 


uſeleſs load, and one of nature's redundancies; others, a pit, 


— — 
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\ Mr. Comyer, from the 


: niſm 


_ Otherwiſe be ſo broken 
t. 
The action or effect of the ſpleen, according to Dr. Boerhaave, 


_ this action, to the little veins, and thence to the ſplenic vein; 


: liac, directly to the-liver : conſequently, without the ſpleen, 


The SPLENIC vein, vena SPLENICA, is formed out of the ſe- 


$ + 
\ 


. A into one humour. 
3 api 


s 2? L 


ue uantity of blood, and the ap- 
parent inoſculations of the ſpleen, draws a very natural con- 
jecture of the uſe thereof ; at l- aſt of the 3 mecha- 
He takes, then, the ſpleen to be only a ſubordinate 

ſtring to the circulation; and thinks, that, by this 
congreſs ol the arterial and venous blood, an impetus is com 
mun cated to the latter; by which its progreſs through the ra- 
mii ations of the porta to the cava is promoted, which would 
by the double ramifications of the 
frengeh ſufficient to carry it to the 


organ, mini 


rta, as almoſt to want 


is, to receive the freſh arterial blood, prepare it in its glands, 
and pour it into its cells; to return what blood is left, from 


to mix the humour, thus prepared, with the nervous juice; 
and to prepare, attenuate, and more intimately unite them to- 


ighi, and afterwards Dr. Keill, and ſome others, take 
the re to be a viſcous aſſiſtant to the liver, in the ſecretion, 
tc. of the bile. We have obſerved, that, by reaſon of the 
" nearneſs of the liver and heart, and the ſwift motion of the 
bloed in the aorta, a humour, conſiſting of particles that com- 
bine ſo lowly as thoſe of the bile do, could not be prepared 
but by bringing the blood round about through the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, and omentum, c. to the liver; to abate its velo- 


City. 5 | 
: Now Dr. Keill conjectures; that thoſe parts were not ſuffi- 
cient to receive all the blood neceſſary to be ſent to the liver; 


and that, therefore, nature framed the ſpleen, into whole ca- 


* vities the blood bring poured from a ſmall artery, moves, at 
leaſt, as ſlowly as any that paſſes otherwiſe to the liver; by 

. which means, the parti les that compoſe the bile in the blood 
which paſſes through the mus ſplenicus, by fo long and flow 
a circulation, have more chances tor uniting, than otherwiſe 
they would, had they been carried, by the branches of the cce- 


_ ſucn a quantity of bile as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature re- 
quires, ould not have been ſeparated by the liver, See Sup- 

, picment, articl SPLEEN, 

SPLEEXN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe, by phyſicians more uſually 


called the hondriac 82 e 
O 5a perſon affected with oppilations 


SPLENE TIC, ZnahNI 
anv obſtructions of the ſpleen. oy 
ſwelled beyond the natural 
z Or it is hardened fo, as to ſhew a ſcicrhous tumour 


In /plenetic people, the ſpleen is 
bu 
therein. * p 
. Splenetic people are diſtinguiſhed by a livid, lead-coloured com- 
Tx z and their charter is, to be very prone to laughter; 
which is an expedient nature is ſuppoſed to make uſe of, to 
. evacuate the too r dundant humour the ſpleen is charged with- 
al; whence it is, that the antients made the ſpleen the organ 
of laughter; and hence that popular ſaying, of a perſon laugh- 
ing hea:tily, that he vents bis ſpleen, 
SPLENETIC waters. See the 4 ticle WATER. 
SPLENIC veſſels, a large artery, and vein of the ſpleen. 
The SPLENIC artery, arteria SPLENICA, is a trunk of the left 
. cceliac, ſerving to bring the blood from that artery to the 
ſpleen, to be there ſecreted, prepared, &c. Its progreis is very 
much contorted ; and, after its arrival at the ſurface of the 
- ſpleen, it is diffuſed through the ſubſtance thereof in ſmall 
branches, which ſeem to terminate in the cells. . 


[ 


? 


veral minute veins of · the ſpleen, uniting as they quit the ſur- 
face thereof. It carries the blood ſecreted, &c. in the ſpleen, 
to the left branch of the vena porta, to be thence conveyed to 
. . the liver, there to be farther prepared, and converted into 


The ſplenic vein and artery manifeſtly communicate with each 
other: for water, being poured into one of them, preſently 
diſcharges itſelf by the other. | | 
SPLENII, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, called alſo, from their 
=. ee ob Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. *. fig. 6. 
. 5. fg.7. n.6, 
| They Ef from the four upper ſpines of the vertebræ of the 


back, and from the two lower of the neck; and, aſcending 
_ obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 


tebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper-part of 


tze occiput. They pull the head backward to one fide, 
. _and are called | 
. . ox's ſpleen. | | | 
SPL , or SPLINT, among farriers, a callous, inſenſible ex- 
creſcence, or 
bone; generally on the inſide, below the knee. 
If there be one oppoſite thereto on the outſide, it is called 


- preged or pinned ſplint ; becauſe. it does, as it were, pierce the 
done, and is extremely dangerous. Some call this a double 


24 


1 ſpent, and others, a thorough ſplent. | 
* ſurgery, pieces of wood 


3 ” 


/ 
. 7 
f 


SPLICE, at ſea.— They ſay; a cable or rope i 


ſplenii, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to an 


iſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to an horſe's ſhank 


uſed in binding up broken 


The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for the pieces of a fraftured 


SP O 


$ ſplice 
ends bf two pieces being untwiſted, the 4 dend ke. 
wrought into one another by a fidd. "EY 
Alſo, when an eye is to be made at the end of a rope, the 
of the ſtrands are, by a fidd, drawn into the ends of the yn 
rope · ſtrands; and this is called a ſplice. _ 
To SeLIce, among gardeners, is to graft the top of one tree 
to the ſtock of another, by cutting them ſloping, and faſteni _ 
them together, i 
1 See the article SPLENT. | 
in pharmacy, a kind of abſorbent calx, 
eſteemed drying, and by ſome held to have the 1 
Tae fs um of th Greek 
e ſpodium of the antient Greeks was a greyiſh ki 
crement, found, in form of aſhes, on the — 9 
wherein braſs was made; and called, by them, cαn which 
literally ſignifies a/hes. . 
Spodium is a metalline powder, nearly akin, both in oris; 
_ uſe, to tu.ia and pompholyx; only it is heavier than 
either. | 
The podium of the Arabian phyſicians, as Avic 
ken made of the burnt — of ruſhes and — * 
Some moderns alſo make a ſpodium of ivory burnt and cal. 
cined to a blackneſs. —This is ſometimes counterfeited 
burning bullocks or dogs bones ; but theſe are of no value. 
The anti SpopiuUMm, which the antients ſubſtituted for their 
dium, was made of myrtle-leaves, galls, and ſome other ingre- 
dients, calcined. ' 
SPOILS, SroLI1a, whatever is taken from an enemy in war, 
Among the Greeks, the ſpoils were divided in common 
_ the whole army; only the general's quota was the 
iggeſt, 
By the military diſcipline of the Romans, the ſpoils belonged 
to the republic; particular perſons had no title to them: and 
ſuch of the generals as valued themſelves on their probity, al- 
ways carried them to the public treaſury.—Sometimes, in- 
deed, the pillage was diſtributed, by the general, among the 
ſoldiery, to encourage them, or to reward them; but this ws 
not done without a world of prudence, and reſervedneſ;; 
otherwiſe, it came under the crime of peculate. 
The conſuls Romulus and Veturius, were condemned for hay- 
ing ſold the ſpoils taken from the Aqui. Livy, lib. viii 
SPONDAULA ®, EliONAATAHE, in antiquity, a player of 
the flute, or other wind- inſtrument of that kind; who, during 
the offering of ſacrifice, performed ſome ſuitable air in the 
prieſt's ear, to prevent his hearing any thing that might diſtrad 
him, or leſſen his attention. 
The word is formed from the Greek 90/1, libation; and 
ava®, flute. | 
SPONDEE, Sroxpzvs, in the Greek and Latin profody, 
a foot of verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables.—As wer- 
tunt, 
The ſpondee is a grave meaſure : all Greek and Latin her- 
meters regularly end with a ſpondee. See VERSE, and Mea- 
SURE, ; 

There are alſo ſpondaic verſes ; that is, verſes compoſed wholly 
of /pondees, or, at leaft, that end with two ſpondees : a8, 
Conftitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit. 
SPONDYLUS, ZHONATAOE, a term antiently uſed for à ver- 
tebra of the ſpina dorſi. | | 
SPONGE. See the article SpoxGe. 
SPONGIOSA, in anatomy, an epithet given to ſeveral parts 
the body, by reaſon of their texture, which is porous and c. 
vernous, like that of the ſpunge: as, 
Corpora SPONGIOSA penis, called alſo corpora cavernoſa, and un- 

voſa. See CAVE RNOSA corpora. | 
Ofſa SponG108A of the noſe, called alſo ofa tribunata, ind ci. 
brifermia ofſa. See CRIBRIFORME. 
SPONTANEOUS*®, SpoxTaNnEvs, in the ſchools, 2 ferm 
applied to ſuch motions of the body, and mind, as we 
ourſelves, without any conſtraint. | | 
„The word is formed from the Latin adverb /ponte, of 9" 
own accord, 1 | | f 

Thus, in morality, thoſe actions performed upon an nm 
and natural principle, conformable to our own inclint%» 
excluding all conſtraint, but not excluding neceſity, * 
called ſpontaneous actions. ol 
In medicine, an evacuation, effected without any en 

for that purpoſe, is called a . he evacuation. f | 
laffitude or wearineſs, not occaſioned by any preceding falt 
is called a ſpontaneous wearineſs. Dns 
It is held a grievous and dangerous error, with regard N 
religion and morality, to hold, that human liberty on o 
in ſpontaneity ; M. Le Clerc has been very barſkly 2 
for making St. Auguſtine of this opinion. See L1BERTY? 
FREE DON. | = ; 
SPONTANEOUS generation. See EQU1v OCAL generdti 
SPONT ANE OUS precipitation, Sce PRECIPITATION % 
SPOONING, or Sy00miNGs, in the ſea-languste. . 
| ſhip, being under fail, in a ſtorm at fea, cannot beat 7 
put cht before the wind; the ſeamen 1, 
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in fuch a caſe, there is dan 

Al be maſs by the board, with her ro 

under water, and . 

to make her go the ſteadier, eſpecially 

this they call, ſpooning with the fore-ſail. 

«PORADES, in aſtronomy, a name which the antients gave 
ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtellation. 

T * the moderns more uſually call informes, or extracen- 


ars. 
— + the ſperades of the antients have been fince formed 
ino new conſtellations : c. gr. of thoſe between Leo and 
Urſa nfjor, Hevelius has formed a conſtellation, called Leo 
minor ; of thoſe between Urſa minor, and Auriga, the ſame 
n has formed another conftellation, called Lynx ; and of 


— under the tail of Urſa minor, another, called Canis ve- 
in medicine, an epithet given to 


naticus, c. 
Sue 2 — ial or particular cauſe, and are 
chene here and there, affecting only particular conſtitu- 
tions, ages, &c. 
„Tue word is formed from the Greek oTopas, diſperſed, 
ſpread ; of fe, I ſow, ſtrew, &c. 
dyradic ſtands in oppoſition to epidemic diſeaſes ; which are 
woſe ariſing from a general cauſe, and that are common to 
II kinds of perſons, of what complexion and quality ſoever. 
KOR TULA, in antiquity, a dole, or largeſs, either of meat 
or money, given by princes, or great men, to the people, or 


was y the panier, or baſket, — the 
as brought, or wherewith the poor went to beg it: 
— the —2 transferred to the meat itſelf, and thence 


ſometimes given in lieu of it. 

4 2 alſo 9 uſed in oppoſition to rea cena, 
l 2 formal or plentifal meal; as in Martial—Proimifſa eft nobis 
n- a, refta data. "00 
he Cyprian gives the denomination ſportulantes fratres, to | 
2 ſuch clergymen as then received gitts, or gratuities, for their 

; tenance. 
8 9078 in aſtronomy, dark om obſerved on the diſks, or 
au- of the ſun, moon, and planets. | | 

The ſe in the ſun are only viſible through a teleſcope : 

r of ſome diſtinguiſh them into maculæ, or dark ſpets*, and facule, 
ring er bright pott; but there ſeems but little foundation for any 
x the fuch diviion. See MAacuLe&, and FACULE&. 
ſtrat The ſolar ſpots have not been long obſerved. They are very 


changeable, as to number, form, c. and are ſometimes in a 
multitude, and ſometimes none at all. 
Some imagine they may become ſo numerous, as to hide the 


oſody, whole face of the ſun, at leaſt the greateſt part of it; and to 

\s vere this aſcribe what Plutarch tells us; viz. that in the firſt year 
«the reign of Auguſtus, the ſun's light was ſo faint and ob- 

n herr ſcure, that one might look ſteadily at it with the naked eye. 

| Mea To which Kepler adds, that in 1547. the ſun appeared red- 


iſh, as when viewed through a thick miſt; and hence con- 
or clouds, floating on the ſurface thereof. 50 

Others will have them ſtars, or planets, tranſiting the body 
of the ſun.— But it is much more probable they are opake 
bodies, in manner of cruſts, formed like the ſcums on the 
ſurface of liquors. 

The lunar ſpott are fixed: ſome will have them the ſhadows 
« the mountains, or uneven places, of the moon's body; but 
their conſtancy diſcredits this opinion, The more general 
ad probable opinion is, that the Jpots in the moon are ſeas, 
lakes, moraſſes, &c. which abſorbing part of the ſun's rays, | 
rfle& the fewer to us; ſo as to appear in form of dark ſpots : 


il their light, and thus appear perfectly bright —M. Hart- 
beker has 3 1 — — the ſpots in the moon, 
mam of them at leaſt, for foreſts, groves, &c. the leaves | 
nd branches whereof intercept the rays reflected from the 
Found, and ſend them elſewhere. 


on? to each whereof they have 
it's one of the moſt conſiderable, and is called Tycho, - 
anetary ſpots. —Aftronomers find that the planets are not 
Widout their ſpots. Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, when viewed 
rough a teleſcope, ſhew ſeveral very remarkable ones ; and. 
b by the motion of theſe /pors, that we conclude the rota- | 
planets round their axes, in the ſame manner as 


ven names. The twenty- 


on of the 


ol the ſun is deduced from the motion of his maculz. 
UT, or IWater-SpouT, in natural hiſtory, an extraordi- 
n meteor, or appearance, at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 
n dangerous to ſhips, Ec. ofteneſt obſerved+in hot, dry 
ach * * by the Latins typho, and ſiphe; by the |. 
th N mpe, C. a p 

* appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper part 
hg is white, and the lower black. From the lower 
of this cloud there hangs, or rather falls down, what we 
Al the ſpout, in manner of a conical tube, biggeſt at 


| 


leſt ſhe ſhould | 
ing about, or ſeel 


ſo founder uſually ſet up the fore-ſail, 
2 1 there be ſea- room 


cure, that the ſpots in the ſun are a kind of dark ſmoke, | 


Whereas the earthy, parts, by reaſon of their ſolidity, reflect 


aſtronomers reckon about forty-eight ſpots on the moon's | 
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up of the Water of the ſea, as in a jet d' eau. For ſome yards 
above the ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as a column, or 
pillar ; from the extremity whereof it ſpreads, and goes off, 
as in a kind of ſmoke. Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo 
low, as to touch the middle of this column, and continue, for 
ſome time, contiguous to it ; though ſometimes it only points 
to it, at ſome diſtance, either in a perpendicular, or in an 
oblique line. See Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 20. 
Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, whether the cone or 
the column appear the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
againſt each other, But ſometimes the water boils up from 
the ſez to a great height, without any appearance of a /peut 
pointing to it, either perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, 
generally, the boiling or flying up of the water has the priority, 
this always preceding its being formed into a column, 
Generally the cone does not appear hollow till towards the 
end, when the ſeawater is violently thrown up along its 
middle, as ſmoke up a chimney: ſoon after this the ſpout, or 
canal, breaks, and diſappears; the boiling up of the water, 
and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time 
afterwards ; ſometimes till the ſpout form itſelf again, and 
appear anew ;z which it ſometimes does ſeveral times in a 
quarter of an hour. A 
M. de la Pryme, from a near obſervation of two or three 
ſpouts in Vorkſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactians, 
concludes, that the water-ſpcut is nothing but a gyration of 
clouds by contrary winds meeting, in a point, or centre ; and 
there, where the greateſt condenſation and gravitation are, 
falling down into a pipe, or great tube, ſomewhat like Ar- 
chimedes's ſpiral ſcrew; and, in its working and whirling 
motion, y- and raiſing the water, in che ſame man- 
ner as the ſpiral ſcrew does; and thus deſtroying ſhips, Cc. 
Thus, June the 21ſt, he obſerved the clouds mightily agi- 
tated above, and driven together ; upon which they became 
very black, and were hurried round ; whence, proceeded. a 
moiſt audible whirling noiſe, like that ordinarily heard in a 
mill. Soon after there iſſued a long tube, or ſpout, from the 
centre of the congregated clouds, wherein he obſerved a ſpiral 
motion, like that of-a ſcrew ; by which the water was raiſed 
up. Again, Auguſt, 15. 1687. the wind blowing at the 
ſame time out of ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex and 
whirling among the clouds; the centre whereof, every now- 
and-then, dropped down, in ſhape of a long, thin, black pipe, 
wherein he could diſtinctly behold a motion like that of a 
ſcrew, continually drawing upwards, and ſcrewing up, as it 
were, where-ever it touched. In its progreſs it . owly 
over a grove of trees, which bent under it like wands, in a 
circular motion. Proceeding, it tore off the thatch from a 
barn, bent an huge oak-tree, broke one of its greateſt branches, 
and threw it to a great diſtance, He adds, that whereas it is 
commonly ſaid, the water works and riſes in a column, be- 
fore the tube comes to touch it; this is, doubtleſs, a miſtak 
owing to the fineneſs and tranſparency of the tubes, which 
do moſt certainly touch the ſurface of the ſea, before an 
conſiderable motion can be raiſed therein; but which do not 
become opake and viſible, till after they have imbibed a con- 
ſiderable quantity of water. * f 4 
The diſſolution of water-ſpouts he aſcribes to the great quan- 
tity of water they have glutted; which, by its weight, im- 
peding their motion, whereon their force, and even exiſtence, 
depends, they break, and let go their contents ; which uſe 
to prove fatal to whatever is found underneath, | 
A notable inſtance hereof we have in the Philoſophical Tranſ= 
actions, related by Dr. Richardſon. A ſpout, in 1718. 
breaking on Emmot-moore, nigh Coln, in Lancaſhire, the 
country was immediately overſſowed; a brook, in a few 
minutes, roſe ſux feet perpendicularly high ; and the ground 
whereon the ſpout fell, which was ſixty-ſix over, was 
torn up to the very rock, which was no leſs than ſeven feet 
deep; and a deep gulf was made for above half a mile; the 
earth being raiſed on either ſide in vaſt heaps. _ | 
In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into the ſea, 
to aſſwage and lay the ſpout, when it approached them: our 
modern ſeamen think to keep it off, by making a noiſe with 
filing and ſcratching violentlyon on the deck; or by diſ- | 
charging great to diſperſe it. 5 
SPoUTING fountain. See the article FOUNTAIN. | 
SPRAIN, See the Lee EL NSA 
SPRING, fons, in natural hiſtory, a fountain, ot 
water, fon out of the ground. 
The origin of ſprings, or fountains, is a | 
'verted among our late naturaliſts..-Meff. Mariotte and 
Perrault aſcribe it to rain: their doctrine is, that the rain - 
water penetrates.the earth till ſuch time as it meets a clayey 
ſoil, or ſtratum ; which proving a ſufficient ſolid bottom to 
ſuſtain and ſtop their deſcent, they glide along it that way to 
which the earth declines, till they meet with a place, or aper- 
ture, on the ſurface, through which they may eſcape, and 
make the head of a river. Ni 


Now, that the rain is ſufficient for this elfekt, appears hence 3 


ſource of. 
thing much contro 


Under this tube is always a | boiling and flying 
"LN: 145. CHams. een 7. 


that, upon calculating the quantity of rain and mow which. 
falls yearly on the tract of nnn — 
r f 11 G | G ſtancei 


1 
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- Nance, the water of the Seine, it is ſound that river does not | this, another ogy le thing in this Upminſter /ar; 

take up above one · ſixth part of it. ; thouſands of rs; 3. that it breaks out of IN 

Springs ordinarily ariſe at the feet of mountains: the reaſon, | able an hillock, or eminence, as can have no more —— 
ay they, is, that mountains collect the moſt waters, and | in the condenlation of the vapours, or ſtopping the cloud 

© give them the deſcent the fame way z and that, if we | than the lower lands about it have. The very higheſt ground 

0 —— ſee ſprings on —— and even on the tops in the 1 finds is not above 133 yards above the 

of mountains, they muſt t from other remoter level of the 4 and what is ſuch an inconſiderable riſe of 

places, conſiderably bigher, along of clay, or dayey] land, to a perennial condenſation of vapours, fit to afford ſo 

* ground, as in their natural chanels.—lf, then, there happen conſiderable a ſpring ? or the high-lands of the whole 8 

to be a valley between a mountain on whoſe top is a ſpring, | try, to the maintaining all its fountains and rivulets ? 

and the mountain that is to furniſh it with water, the fpring] Other naturaliſts, therefore, have recourſe to the ſea, and 

- muſt be looked on as water conducted from a reſervoir of .a | derive the origin of /prings immediately thencez bug 


ho 
certain height, through a fubterrancous chanel, to make a | fſea-water ſhould be raiſed up to the ſurface of Gur we 
74 and even to the tops of che mountains, is a difficulty they 


is theory M. de la Hire has taken under examination, in | cannot agree upon, | 
ellential article, and that where the authors ſeem to] Some fanſy a kind of hollow ſubterranean rocks to receive 
have been the leaſt diſtruſtful. He has endeavoured to find, | the watry vapours from the bottom of the earth, and to 20 


25 whether rain or ſnow- water could penetrate | the part of alembics, in condenſing and converting them into 


ie earth as low as the clayey ftratum: the reſult of his in-] water. —Others, as M. de la Hire, &c. ſet aſide the neceſſ 
, quiry is, of Boa not te even fixteen inches deep, of alembics, and think it enough that there be large ſubte;. 
„. 8 er ſmalleſt collection of water | ranean reſervoirs of water at the height of the ſea, whence 
on a folid bottom. Nay, this he found when the earth he | the warmth of the bottom of the earth, or even the central 


n iment on, was quite naked of all herbs and | fire (if there be ſuch a thing), may raiſe vapours; which, per- 
plants; but as foon as ever any of theſe came up, and were | vading not only the intervals and fiſſures of the ſtrata, but 
or to any bulk, ſo far was the rain that fell from being | the bodies of the ſtrata themſelves, at length arrive near the 
+ able to gather itſelf at the depth of ſixteen inches, that it | ſurface ; where, being condenſed by the cold, they glide 
was not ſufficient even to feed the plants, but there was a ne- | along on the firſt bed of clay they meet withal, until an aper- 
" ceflity for watering them. For the quantity of water expended | tute in the grouud lets them out. M. de la Hire adds, that 
in the ordinary fort of plants, ſee VEGETATION. WA! the ſalts of ſtones and minerals may contribute to the detain- 
Dr. oy refers the origin of ſprings merely to vapoars | ing and fixing the vapours, and converting them into water, 
e heat of the fun, or of ſubterraneous fires, from | But we have a fill more natural and eaſy way of exhibiting 

rivers, &c. Theſe vapours, thus raiſed, he } the riſe of the ſea-water up into mountains, &c, by putting a 
ſuppoſes are by the winds carried over the low-lands, to little heap of ſand, aſhes, a loaf of bread, or the like, into a 


— 


— 


»„— 


, » the ſeveral mountains, and . of mountains; and are | baſon of water; in which caſe the ſand, c. will repreſent 
there eompelled, by the ſtream of air, to mount with it to the] the dry land, or an iſland ; and the baſon of water, the ſea 
- tops, where the e being very rare and cold, retains | about it, - Here the water in the baſon will riſe to or near 
but a ſmall part of them; the reſt is condenſed into dew, | the top of the heap, in the ſame manner, and from the ſame 
- which prefently precipitates, ing down by the crannies | principle, as the waters of the ſea, lakes, &c. rife in the 
- of the ; and part of 3 caverns of the | hills.— The principle of aſcent in both is, doubtleſs, the 
Hills, is gathered therein, as in a n; which being | ſame with that of the aſcent of liquids in capillary tubes, 
once full,” the overplus muſt run down at the loweſt part of | or between contiguous planes, or in a tube filled with aſhes; 
the reſervoir ; and, breaking out by the fide of the hills, form | all which are now generally accounted for from the doctrine 
"Single ſprings; many of which, running down by the valleys, of attractioh. | 
or guts, between the ridges of the bills, and at length uniting, | Stix, Fer, in coſmography, denotes one of the ſeaſons of 
"Ann and many of theſe, mecting in a common] the year; commencing, in the northern parts of the world, 


rivers. | on the day the ſun enters the firſt degree of Aries, which is 
No, to ſhew that vapour is a ſufficient fund to ſupply all | about the roth day of March, and ending when the ſun leaves 
© our ſpri 7 - rivers, Ic. the fame 3 . yu a 88 2 — | 
-- eftimate of the tity of vapour raiſed from y , more ſtrictiy , ring begins on the 
whe En; the reſult of an experiment he made day when the diſtance of the ſun's . altitude from 
g e the zenith, being on the increaſing hand, is at a medium 
dene urſace of the en dae ſpace of two hours, in | between the greateſt and leaſt.— The end of the ſpring coin- 
- fanumer-time, is one fifty-third part of an inch; which, for | cides with the beginning of ſummer. 
the eaſe of calculation, oh | orlly ſuppoſed to be 2, the | SyrING, elater, in phyſics, denotes 2 natural faculty, or en- 
" quantity of 54, of an inch be found exhaled in twelve] deavour, of certain bodies, to return to their firſt ſtate, after 
ours. On this principle, every mile ſquare will be found to | having been violently put out of the ſame by compreſling, 
in twelye youth, S974 tuns of water; and every bending them, or the like. 4 4 
uare Gegree thirty-three millions of tuns. The area of the] This ” philoſophers u c ic force, ot 
Mediterranean then being eſtimated at 160 ſquare degrees, — | | 15 
in vapour, in a ſummer's day, 5280 millions of | Fleas only jump to thoſe exceflive heights, by means df 
YE 5 | ſpringy membrane, eaſily viſible by a microſcope; and uber: 
f quantity of water thus raiſed, great as it is, is only of we have a curious f gure in Dr. Hook 's Micrography. By 
che remains of what is raifed another way; viz. by the | the elaſtic force of this ſpring they are enabled to leap 200 
winds, which ſometimes ſweep the water off much faſter than | times the height of their own body. See FLEA. 


— — 


| the fun takes it | * Nature has provided for the regular ſowing of the ſeeds df 
To find, now, nantity of water the Mediterranean re- | ſeveral kinds of plants, by furniſhing them with a ſpring 
ceives, allow the confiderable rivers it receives; viz. the | which is wound ſometimes round the outſide, and ſometimes 
Perus, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danube, Neiſter, Borifthenes, | round the inſide, of the caſe wherein the ſeeds are contained. 


is, and the Nile; each to furniſh ten times as much | This ſpring, when ſtretched to a certain pitch, by the fu 
Water 23 the Thames; not that any of them are in reality growth and maturity of the feed, ſuddenly either in 


f 


: 


ſo great, but ſo to allow for the leffer rivulets : but the Thames | two, as when on the outſide, and tears the caſe along with 
| nd, by calculation, to evacuate 20300000 tuns of | it; or elſe, by its vehement effort to unbend itſelf, as whe 
water daily. All the nine rivers above-men „therefore, | in the inſide, it burſts the caſe into two parts, like cups, and 
Will only evacuate 1827 millions of tuns in a day; which diſperſes the ſeeds. ot To 
is little more than a third of what is raiſed in that time in | SyxING is more particularly uſed, in the mechanic arts, for 3 
5 e en 1 * | piece of tempered ſteel, put into ſeveral machines to give the 
After all that can be faid in favour both of rain and vapour, motion, by the endeavour it makes to unbend itſelf, | 
it muſt be owned, they are boch ftilt preſſed with great diff. | In watches it is a fine piece of well-beaten fieel, coiled f 
'  culltics, and there is yet room to look out for a better theory. | in a cylindrical cafe, or frame; which, by ſtretching itſelf bud 


ts the-wheels, and the whole movement, in motion. 
© quantity-of water, when the leaſt rain or vapour is afforded, | Th 


8. 


The /pring of z lock, piſtol, or the like, is a piece of fn 

: herd wh bent, which beats back the bolt, or ſtrikes down 

Mt. Derham mentions one in his own pariſh of Upminſter, | the » when ſet at liberty. | | 3 
© which he could never perceive by his eye to be diminiſhed in | SypxING-compaſyſes. See the article COMPASSES. 
© the droughts, even when all the ponds in the coun-SrRING of the air, or its elaftic force, See Alx, and 

_ © try, 2 well as an adjoining brook, have been dry for fe- | s8T1ciTyY. © | — 
Ver ks together; nor ever to be increaſed in the moſt SRI VO a maſt, —So the ſeamen call it when a maſt is 
Boe ng excepting for 'a few hours, or at | but not quite broken, in any part. See MasT- 3 

for a day, from ſudden and violent rains. Had this | Syx1nG-tidris the increaſing of a tide after a dead neap 

_ * Pring its origin from rain oi vapour, there would be found | Tips, x. T7 | 100 
"an increaſe and decreaſe of its water correſponding to thoſe | The ſpring-tides happen about three days before then 
- of its cauſes; as we aually find in ſuch temporary ſþrings | change of the moon; but the top or higheſt of the "I 

us have undoubtedly their riſe : | 4 4 | ; then he 0 
nt e un y their r from rain and vapour ; add to * is three days after the full or change; tien 
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higheſt with the flood, and loweſt with the ebb, and 
nos dn more firong and ſwift than in the neaps. See 


r. a ſnare of device made of twiſted wire, to catch 
ſmall 


ns, of {inall beaſts. | SEEN Or 
ING v or #laflic bodies are ſuch, as, having had their figure 
changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion of another body, can re- 
again their former ' which bodies, that are not 
elaſtic, will not do. 2 
Thus if a piece of ſteel be bent any way, it will recover again 


is former ſtraitneſs z but a piece of lead will ſtand bent * 


. SPONGE, SPONGIA, a kind of marine plant, 
found adhering to rocks, ſhells, &c. under cover of the ſea- 
or pay. ſides of the rocks about the ſhore. 
me ntients diſtinguiſhed two kinds, male and female : but 
the moderns make only one kind ; which, however, they 
diſtinguiſh, with regard to its texture, into coarſe and fine. 
Naturaliſts have been embarraſſed in all ages, whether to 
me ſpunge in the animal, mineral, or vegetable, family ? 
dome would have it a concretion formed of the ſea-mud; and 
an animal, at leaſt a zoophyte, from its motion of 
contraction and dilatation but it is now allowed to be areal 


k, 
teſt part of our /ſpunges are brought from the Medi- 
er A dall 4 Nicaria, an land thereof, near 
the coaſt of Aſia. ; 

The diving or fiſhing for ſpunges is there reckoned the top 
quaification in the youth, who all get the better wives as they 

excel the more herein. To this proof the mAids refer the 

among ſeveral ſuitors ; vlacing themſelves on the 
brink of the ſea, to be witneſles of the addreſs of each; and 
ing themſelves as a prize to the conqueror. 

Fhe e or ſmall /punges however are the moſt eſteemed ; and 

uſually come to us from Conſtantinople, Their goodneſs 

mak in their being- very white and light, and the holes 

{mall and cloſe ; the r and coarſer come from the coaſts 

of Barbary, particularly about Tunis and Algier, es 
The ſpunge is a very uſeful matter in the arts. In phyſic it 
ſerves to foment parts inflamed. By analyſis, it yields a deal 
of volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other ſea-plants. Taken inward- 

„it chokes ; and is, for that reaſon, cut ſmall, and fried or 
in honey, and given to quadrupeds to kill them, which 
it ſeldom fails to do, by ſwelling, and preventing the paſlage 
o the food into the inteſtines. et ang 
In ſunges are found a kind of ſtones called cy/trolithr, held 
good for the worms in young children, and to this purpoſe 
given in powder. . 

Pyatechnical SpUNGEsS are made of the large muſhrooms or 
fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, firs, &c. 
which, being boiled in common water, then dried and well 
beaten, are put into a ſtrong lye, prepared with ſaltpetre, and 


ain dried in an oven. 


make the black match or tinder brought from Germa- | 


n and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from a flint and 
c. 
davor is alſo uſed, in gunnery, for a long ſtaff or rammer, 
mth a piece of ſheep' or lamb-ſkin wound about its end, to 
krie for ſcourin | great guns when diſcharged, before they 
powder, 
YUNGING, in , the clearing a gun's inſide with an 
alled a Aung, in order A eg any ſparks of 
fre from remaining in her, which would endanger the life of 
lim who ſhould load her again. See CANNON. 
Nx. TAN, among ſailors, the yarn of untwiſted ropes, 
Whoſe ends are ſcraped and beaten thin, in order to be let 
into the ends of other ropes, and ſo made as long as occaſion 
require. 81 
PUR® was antiently a piece of the armour of a cavalier, 
to the talary, that is, the hind part of that piece of 
l complete armour, which covers the legs and feet. 
The word is derived from the German, ſobr; or rather the 
Son, fora z or Daniſh, por; which all ſignify the ſame. 


| ra ent, the ſpur is a piece of iron, or other metal, con- | 


ay of two branches encom the horſeman's heel, 
the 8 in form of a ſtar, advancing out behind, to prick 


* le Debonair forbad eccleſiaſtics the profane faſhion 
Bran: ſpurs —Antiently, the difference between the 
wt and eſquire was, that the knight wore gilt ſpurs, 
G 2 appellation of eques auratus; and the eſquire, ſil- 


obs Diſeaſes are ſuch * in ſome ſymptoms, cannot 
b 8 under any diſtinct head; and, therefore, are called 
40 "name of others, with which they moſt agree. —Whence, 
0 2 are often denominated baſtards, Vue 
2 pur ius or baſtard pleuriſy, a ſpurious peripneu- 
kur 8 quinſy; and the like. See PLEURISY, 
Nonnen FumORv, Se. | 0 | N AR. 
tek Flip is an appellation by ſome given to, the fleſh of 
Ps, gums, and that of the glands, &c. 
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SPURIOUS Ribs. 55 the anides} Runs 5 

SPURIOUS Suture, SUTURE. - | 

SPUR-WAY, an horſe- way through a man's grounds, through 
which one may ride, by tight or cuſtom, 

SPUTUM, in medicine, Ec. the ſpittle ar excrement voided 
- the mouth, | 

n examen of the ſputum is of great conſequence in phthi- 

ſical caſes; and Lang in his 4 3 — 
himſelf in a particular manner thereto. The ſputum ſangui- 
ms 18 a very dangerous ſymptom in that diſeaſe. 

SPY, a perſon paid to watch the actions, motions, ci of an- 
other; particularly, as to what paſſes in an army. 
When a ſpy is diſcovered in a camp, he is immediately hang- 
ed. Wicquefort ſays, an embaſiador is an honourable 1?» 
under protechion of the law of nations. 

SQUADRONS, a body of horſe, whoſe number of men is not 
fixed, but is uſually from one hundred to two hundred. 


* The word is formed from the Italian /quaitore ; of the Latin 
Jq*adro, uſed by corruption for guadro: in regard, at firſt, 
the /guadr'ns were always ſquare, and called allo by the La- 
tins, agmina quadrata. | 


The /quadron uſually conſiſts of three troops; and each troop 
of fifty men: it never exceeds two hundred, becauſe a greater 
number cannot be advantageouſly poſted; nor have room to 
act in narrow grounds, woods, marſhes, defiles, &c, 

The eldeſt troop takes the right of the /quadron ; and the ſe- 
cond, the left ; the youngeſt being in the centre, | 
A ſquadron is always drawn up three - deep, or in three 

with the length of an horſe between each rank. The ſtandard 
is always borne in the centre of the firſt rank. | 

SQUADRON of Ships, a diviſion, or part of a fleet, commanded 
by — vice or rear- admiral, or ſome other commander or com- 
modore. : 

The number of ſhips in a ſquadron is not fixed: a ſmall num- 
ber of veſſels, if they be in a body, and have the ſame com- 
mander, may make a /quadron. 

If there be a great number, they are uſually divided into three 
ſquadrons, And if the ſquadrons be numerous, each /quadron 

+ — into three diviſions, diſtinguiſhed by their and 
colours. | 

SQUAMMOUS, Squammosvs, in anatomy, an epithet 
given to the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the ſkull z becauſe 
compoſed of /quammee, or ſcales, like thoſe of fiſhes, or like 
tiles, laid ſo as to reach over one another. 

The fjuturz ſquammoſe are alſo called mendeſie, and teriporates, 
from their terminating the temples, or oſſa temporis. 

SQUARE, Quadrutum, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, 

both equilateral and equiangular. 

To find the area of a SQUARE: ſeek the length of one ſidez mul 

tiply this by itſelf ; the product is the area of the ſquare. | 
hus, if the length of a fide be 345, the area will be 119025: 

and if the ſide of a ſquare be 10, the area will be 100. 

Since, then, a decempeda contains 10 feet, a foot 10 digits, 

Sc. a ſquare decempeda contains 100 ſquare feet, a ſquare 

on Ao 7. Sc, * . 

The properties of a SQUARE are, that its angles are ight, 
ys br its ſides perpendicular; that it is . — 
into two equal parts, by a diagonal; that the diagonal of a 
quare is incommenſurable to the ſide. | 

For the ratio of SQUARES: they are to each other in the dupli- 
cate ratio of their ſides. E. gr. a ſquare whole fide is double 
another, is quadruple of that other ſquare. 


SQUARE of the Cube. + 
SAND 2 Surd:folig, F See the article { Pownn. 


ow a Number, the product of a number multiplied by it- 


Thus 4, the ptodutt of 2 multiplied by 2 z or 16, the product 
of 4 multiplied by 4; are ſquare numbers. 

Such number is called * number, becauſe it may be 
ranged into the form of a ſquare, by making the root, or 
factor, the ſide of the ſquare. | 
The difference of two ſquare numbers, whoſe roots are not 
unity, is an uneven number, equal to double the root of the 

FTA ethod of conſtructing quar 
ence, ve an eaſy m e num- 
* bers rid fires of roots proceeding in the natural ſeries ; - 
the double of the root of the antecedent, increaſed by unity, be- 


ing continually to be added to the preceding ur rt. 
Thus, if n=1; 2+ 1231 if — will 2 n+ 
123: 1 then will 2-»+ 1=7: if 4; then will 
2 n+ 1=9, Cc. Thus, by a continual addition of the un- 
even numbers, atiſe the ſquare numbers. | | 
SQUARE. Root, a number conſidered as the root of a ſecand 
power or /quare number; or a number, by whoſe multiplica- 
tion into itſelf, a ſquare number is generated. Sge RooT. 
Thus the number 2, being that by whoſe multiplication into 
itſelf, the /quare number 4 is produced, is, in reſpect here- 
of, called a ſquare ret, or the ſquare root of 4. n 


- % 


ow # 


Sf A 4/4 


and the ſquare number. 


If it conſiſts of three, a trinomial, as 6 -2— 1. ran their races. * 


product of double the firſt into the ſecond, and of the ſquare} and meta. 
of the other * | 2 

| Th extra? the SQUARE root out of any given number; {ce Ex- Stators were placed to 
| ; TRACTING of roots. wreſtling, &c. 


on a joint, it is called a bevel. 
To examine whether or no a ſquare be exact, deſcribe a ſe-} May be drawn from the 


from each extreme of the 


face of the quadrant, alſo line of ſhadows, and guadrat. | of that province. 

| See QUADRAT. | * Menage derives the 
| Aagic Sovarts. See Macic Square. | 
number of men in rank and file. 

| © To form any number of men into a ſquare battle, as ſuppoſe 
| Foo, ü the neareſt ſuare root of 500, which is in in- 
 tegers 22, and that will give the number of men for rank and 


| diſpoſed of, as the commander thinks beſt. 


Hum tene. 


Joors 


: | Since, as unity is to the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the | feet, which amount to 625 Roman, 566 F 
| jonal between unity | or 604 Engliſh feet: {6 that the Hache, Kench royal f 
| ſquare number; 1 e ty beer 3138s = pa _ K 7 w et 
. is called a binomial; as at the adium was different in diff nove 
ah rn ' _ ]STapium was allo the courſe or * 3 and pace, * 


Now, every ſquare number of a binomial root is demon-] Vitruvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace 1 
Arated wb — of the ſquare of the firſt part, the minated at the two extremes with two ; 


Along it was built a kind of am 


UARE, norma, is alſo an inſtrument made of wood or metal, There were /tadia likewiſe, covered over, and enco 
rving to deſcribe and meaſure right angles withal ; ſuch is] with colonnades and porticoes, ſerving for mpaſſed 
(Tab. Geom. fig. 42.). in ill weather.—Captive children uſed to 
It conſiſts of two rules or branches faſtened perpendicularly at Ablanc. See GyMNASTIC, 
one of their extremes. When the two branches are moveable] A more natural derivation of the word fladium 
| ſtation, than that popular one mentioned in the 


micir AEF. of any len at pleaſure; and therein, at the end of this courſe : whence the na 

cle, , y ** * A and F, draw right lied to the ſame diſtance, meaſured in —1 * 
lines to a point taken at pleaſure in the periphery, as E: to STADTHOLDER®, STaDTHouLDe, or $+ 
the ſides of the angle, AEF, apply the ſquare, ſo as its vertex | a governor or lieutenant of a province, in the United Neth... 
ö may fall on F. If this be poffible, that ſquare is juſt. lands; particularly that of Holland : where the ler. 
1 Geametrical SQUARE, a compartiment frequently added on the uſed, by reaſon of the ſuperior importance of the government 


holding, g. 4. lieutenant of the ſtates: 


| , - t hath * al | compounded of fad, or flede, cad, or place; 
SqQuArE Battle, or battalion of men, is one tha equ redline ts eat hatin: _ — — 2 baude, 
and repreſented them in their abſence. 


The fladtholder, i: e. the fadtholder : 
4 of the republic: 15 is chief at t . 
file.— There will be à remainder of 16 men, who may be ſtice; and may preſide therein when he pleaſes. All ſe 
jo judgments, &c. are diſpatched in his name.—Wh 
Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot drawn up | fice becomes vacant in any of the courts, the ſtates Propoſe 
with an empty ſpace. in the middle, for the colours, drums, three perſons to the fadtholder, who is to chooſe one of then, 


F IE 7 * "| The office of fladtholder is very antient: the counts, not bein 
of their eating- rooms, as wy ſhould ay, ſed tace, or able to reſide in Holland, appointed /adthelders to comma 
; - Porphyry obſerves; the antients made a point of religion of] in their abſence, in the ſeveral provinces; beſides a govema 


- a ! | general of all the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherland. 
it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in paſſing in or out of the} William . prince of Orange, was fadbolder of Holland 


«A 


bſerved 


rein the Greeks 


5 Paces Ion \ thy. 
polts, Called WY 


phitheatre wh 
ſee the athletæ — 


car cer, 


the ſpe- 
running, 


the ſame exerciſes 
run the fadiun, 


from gag : 


laſt artic\, 
athletæ ſtopping and reſting, whe” 


ight be 25 
r place. 


word is moſt 


word from fadt, ſlate ; and bully 


Others will have ir 
Counts, 
Courts of ju- 


ntences, 
en an ot- 


* face dand covered by the pikes every way to He can even pardon criminals, which is a ſoverei f 
| keep off the horſe. 7 K | . 1 tive; and he has the choice of ſcabines, or chief -x — 4 
| Square Cap. | +77 in each city; to which end the council of the city always pre 
. Squat Charater, HEBREW. 5 ſent him two perſons, one of which he appoints. f 
SQUARE Foot. Foor. 1 In ſeveral cities, he has the ſame right of nominating the 
1 Square Nails. - Naik 1s; by i; burgomaſters, and counſellors; as at Rotterdam, Don, Er A 
SquaARE Niche. „ He has alſo a power to caſheer the magiſtrates, and put other 
SQUARE Pedeſtal. | PepesTAL. ,  - | in their room, when he finds it neceſlary for the public good; But 
* Square Pillar. PILLAR. upon giving 2 reaſon for the ſame. | ; % 
SQUARE Ref. | Roo. _ By article VI. of the union of Utrecht, the ſtates conſtitute E 
SquarE Winding-flairs, —__ CO OO him arbiter of all the differences that may ariſe between the 25 
Ua RN GG. | QuapraTURE. | , Rates of the ſeveral provinces; or between the cities and the ST/ 
SQUIF. See 4 Scirr. ] members of the ſtates of the province. | le 
| | Wine of SQUILLS. Scl. [ To the dignity of fadtheldey is inſeparately annexed, thats T 
8 3 fx . ner e captain, and, admiral- general, of the province; in which qu- F 
; D - I Sciturtic. | lity, he names all the officers, and diſpoſes of all militzy wy 
1 SQL JINANCY, or efquinancy. dee JQuinzy. | | polts.—It is, he takes care of the execution of the ordinan "wi 
| SQUINTING: +»  » Sc: StrRABISNUS, of the ſtates ; and his authority gives him a right to receie for 
| ST, an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command ſilence. | and give audience to, embaſſadors from foreign princes; ut cip 
The Romans had theſe two characters written over the doors even to ſend embaſſadors on his own private affairs, — 
A0 


; . Zeeland, at the time when the Dutch ſhoak off the Span my 
ABLESTAND, in the foreſt-law, is when a perſon is Ys . K The 
3 | 4 wy * foreſt — . — long- — 3 which enabled him to contribute greatly to that hap cure 
. 5 a —— 4 | 2 pay 4 elſe ſtanding cloſe by a} In 7, 567. the ſtates thought fit to ſuppreſs the office of fs 7 
| © This is 2 of the four evidences, or preſumptions, by which! bolder, by edict; and reſolved it ſhould never be conferred Ping, 
© 2 man is convicted of intending to ſteal the king's deer; the he aps ne Awrnsre ag — Aa e 1 , 

7 1 ck | 5 king ; 
| 333 hw berond, FRO an dm. tain and admiral- general by the ſtates ; ſome 2 — 

. |; "PT wards they revoked the edict of ſuppreſſion, in favour 0 Wh 

STACK of Wa, among buſbandmen, i 2 pile of wood three} 51. ho was declared bereditery Jadhuldr; n 


STA , ETAKTH, in pharmacy, a fatty reſinous liquid | never conferred before. 
matter, of the nature of a liquid my 5 

This liquor is very odoriferous, and is held mighty precious; 
making, alone, the perfume, 


walking.— Card. Bona 


; . ſ by their poſture ; 

what the apothecaries call fa&e, is uſually no more than li- 2 ou PORNTE 3 
quid ſtorax. See Supplement, article 8 AC r. bean Crit 

STADIUMS, -ZTAAION, an antient Greek long meaſure, Tom 


containing 125 geometrical paces, or 9s Roman feet ; * both of offence 


* The word is formed from the Greek, —_— ſtation; and it 
is ſaid, on this occaſion, that Hercules, after running ſo far 


len e Be Romans, 


/ | others, 24 make the league. f . | | | the ſword is the j : 
: 15 Guilletiere obſerves, ö of outrage. inſtrumen 


% / 


STAFF, baculus, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt o. f 


. . that, antiently, thoſe who a flaff in the church to& 
SEE ary yt 
We have none of it now, but what is ſophiſticated ; and | YP"ight» while the goſpel 


„ and to go wherefoever e ſhould comms 


The flafF is Ar uſed as a kind of natural wer 
ponding furlong and deſence.— The Lacedemonians 1 
" en . wore any ſwords in time of peace; but contented them 
with a thick, crooked faff, which was peculiar to them. 


oc . with a fla were the gentleſt correction they ge 
diſlances by fadia, which they call 5aS:a{ov. | . 75 n * e *loaths 


_., Eight Fadia make a geometrical or Italian mile; and 20, ac Among the maſters of honour and arms, it is held 2984 
coding to M. Dacier, à French league: but, according to | affront to be beaten with a Haß, than with a ſword; der 


. in his treatiſe of lituꝶe 


was reading; to teſtify the | 
and to ſhew they were ready to 0 


St. Evremond obſerves, ® 


0 
* 


war, the fff the iu 


S T A 


a flaff are very ſeverely puniſhed by the French 
tion of the marſhals of France, in 1653. 


Rows with 


8 r | 
bene by = ſatisfactions of honour, it is adjudged, that 


t 
— TI wo ſhall ſtrike another with a /faff, ſhall be im- 
on 4 whole year; unleſs fix months be 'moderated, 
paying 3000 livres, applicable to -the neareſt hoſpital ; 
ate which, the offender is to aſk pardon of the offended 
on his knees, e. ready to receive from him a like number 
| of blows with a Haff, which, on ſome occaſions, the latter 
may be obliged to give; if he have too much generoſity to 
Jo it of himſelf. | BEER! | „old. 
By another regulation of the marſhals in 1679. he who ſtrikes 
with a Haff, after receiving blows with the fiſt in the heat 
- of a fray, is condemned to two years impriſonment; and to 


four, if he ſtruck firſt with the fiſt. 

intar's STAFF: ALMAcANT AR. 

wal STATT. Lirvus. | 
Bad- STATT. Back. aft 

STAFF. g - 0 OSIER. 1 

Nebra. | oy! Warp. | 
Sr arr. «| Chonnflaf 
— Fons . | 4 b 


abs STAFF. Rapivs aftronomicus. 
— in muſic, five lines, on which, with the intermediate 
the notes of any ſong or piece of muſic are marked. 
Guido Aretin, the great improver of the modern muſic, is 
aid to be the firſt who introduced the faff; marking his 
- notes; by ſetting points (.) up and down them, to denote 
: the riſe and fall of the voice; and each line and ſpace he 
marked at the beginning of the 
bettet, à, b, o, d, e, f, g. 1 4 
But others will have the artifice of an older date; and Kir- 
cher particularly affirms, that in the Jeſuits library at Meſſina, 
be found an old Greek MS. book of hymns, above ſeven 
tundred years old; wherein ſome hymns were written on a 
- faff of 1 marked at the beginning with eight Greek 
letters. The notes or points were on the lines, but no uſe 
was made of the ſpaces. ee det 
Frarr, in beraldry. See the article BA r Too nm. 


ou 
a 


I conſiſts of three legs of wood, joimed her at one end, 


- other, to enter the ground. Its upper end is ufually fitted 
with a ball and ſocket. See BALL and ſocket, 0 ” _ ' 


Feld-STAFF. -. - Nig, n rd. 
Kuerter Sr Arr. 95 Fee iy; QUARTER, n 
TA FF-officers,  Ovpyican, | on 
SirdSrare,. 3 CC Warp. r 


STAGE; in the modern drama, the place of action and repre- 
ſentztion; included between the pit, and the ſcenes. 
The fage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of the an- 
tient theatre ep W 2 dn 75 
Law of the STAGE, are the rules and decorums to be obſerved, 
"with to the ceconomy and conduct of a dramatic per- 
formance"to"be exhibited on the Hage. Theſe relate, prin- 
cally, to the unſties, the diſpolrtion of the acts and ſcenes, 
"the unraveſling, Se. 1 475 5221 tu i! 2043 41 I" 
TAGGERS, or STAvEeRs, in the manage. See STAVERs. 
STAIRCASE, an aſcent incloſed between walls, or a balu- 
Kinde, conſiſting of fairs or ſteps, · with landing - places and 
n; ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral 
 Qoties of an houſe, i OR e548 IFN fl: -3 I 
Ide conſtruction of a complete a—_ is one of the moſt 
cunous works: in architecture common rules to be ob- 
ſerved therein are as follo : mus l 
8 7 — it have a full free light to prevent aetidents of ſlip- 
3 ing, Sc.. 7" BAS.” © Nan 02 Zultza 
Y, That the ſpace over head be large and aity; which the 
Italians call um bet s/ocato, good ventilation, in regard a man 
beds much breath in mounting. ant row: 
J, es! . or Wa rbeee be 
1 ö * „51 
4, Tha repoſing in the way 
doo narrow 
the buildi 


* 1 
» ®Þ 


. 
* 


3 but this laſt is to be regulated by the quality of 
n Ll LI VECTT 4 * 5 *, Act: L 
care be taken in placing the Fairoaſe;- ſo as the 


the kinds of Paircaſer are vatious* in ſome, ibe faire are 
"> in Others winding ; in others both 'ways;''or mixed.” 
— of Arait fairs, calle” alſo fliers,” ſome fiy directly 
alle] others are ſquare ; others trighgular 3 and others 
. Frenth flights. of? a. _ One rok, OE j » 
wnding fairs, called alſo* ial,” or cockle-fains, ſome 
4 ſome eiteular, and ſome elliptical. And theſe, 
n z arious ſome winding round 2 6 others 
| ether F920 Vie. E; 6 6] NI AAG TA 1e 
2. mined fairs, ſome are called deg- Mg others 
; _ about a ſolid-newel, and fly gn. yp. tweet 
ILS bet bio ef. enim; e ul Y 
| IL WII NAM. abrow Mag RENTS Y 
% Dt: | *s I Für n 
Sn 8 


re 
10 


— 278 


„endes N * ve a 7 
4 5 as " "ads. * 
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* I 


| . 


flaff, with Gregory's ſeven | 


rar, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand, 'whereon to mount a | 
theoddlite, circumferentor, plain table, or the like, "for uſe. | 


whereon the inſtrument is placed; and made peeked at the | 


3 9 ' | to convey. light from candles placed at the bottom, und on 
to prevent rencounters, Qc. the flaircaſe be not | | | 
' Quadruply winding ST ans: Palladio. mentions a fairoaſbrof - 


ſolid,” ard others . 


: 
| 
' 


8 T A 
8 E 1 


Strait ST ArRs are ſuch as always fly, that is, proceed in a 
right line ; and never wind : whence their denomination — 


Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds: as, &; nn 987 
Direct fliers, or plain fliers, which proceed directly from ono 


ö 


— 


| theſe are ſeldom uſed, except for garret or cellar fairs. 
Square ers, which fly round the fides of a ſquare newel, 
either ſolid or open; having at by&ry corner of the.newel, a. 
ſquare halſ-ſiep, taking up £ of a circle. 80 that they fly 
from one half ſtep to another, and the length of the fairs. 
ru perpendicular to the fide of the newek.. - * 
Triangular flieri, which fly round by the ſides of a triangular 
newel, either ſolid or open, having at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial half -· ſtep, taking up 4 of a circle: ſo that 
they fly from one half - ſtep to another ; and their length is 
perpendicular to the fide of the ne wel. — 
|» French fliers, which fly - firſt directly forwards, till they 
come within the length of a fair of the wall; and then have 
2 ſquare half-pace, from which you immediately afcend to 
another half-pace, from which the | fairs fly directly back 
again, parallel to their firſt flight. 1 247 0 


theſe there is great variety; as, b | 104 
Gircular winding 8 Ans, whereof there are four kinds z'viz. 
ſuch as wind about a ſolid newel, the fore-edge of each being 
in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel; com- 
monly uſed in church - ſteeples, and great old houſes: ſuch as 
wind round an open newel, the fore · ſide of each being in a 
right. line, pointing to the centre of the newel; as thoſe in 


only the fore-ſide of each, an arch of a circle, either concave 
or convex, pointing near to the circumference of the newel : 
and ſuch as reſemble the laſt, in all other reſpects, ſave that 
they have an open newel.—Any of theſe winding fairs take 
up leſs room than other kinds. WL 2 Aw 
| In fairs that wind roudd-a ſolid newel, architects make the 
diameter of the newel either or or 4 or 4 of that of the 
airraſe according as that is in bigneſs.—If very ſmall, the 
| .rnewel-1s;but f, and, if large, 4, Sc. 1-4 10 
- In;tajrs that wind round an open newel, Palladio orders tbe 
newel to be g the diameter of the flairtaſe ; h there 
ddes not appear any reaſon why'the newel here ſnouſd not be 
proportioned to the flaircaſe, as in the former. . 
As to the number of fairs in each revolution; Palladio orders, 
chat, in a Faircaſe of b or y feet diameter, the fairs in each 
revolution be 12 3 ifithe diameter be 8, the Fairs to be 163 
if g oro, the /airs:46 be a0; and if 18, to be 244. 
Elliptical inding Sr iR, whereof there are two kinds 3 the 
one winding round a ſolid, the other round an open newel: 
| they are much of the ſame nature as circular fairs, exc 
ing that, in the one: the newel is a circle, and, in the other 
414 Werrs 1 E 25 AK 1e 


| mn ellipſis. » 10 1 0 : | | 48. 
Square winding STAIRS ate ſuch as wind round 8 
re he 


either ſolid or oper); the fore-fide of each ſquare 
right line, pointing to the entre of the newel. 
Trianjuleravinding $T AIRS ate. ſuch as wind round a - 
| hr newel ; the fore · ſide of each being a right line, pointir 

to the centre of the neWe ll. ot IA av 
 Columniated winding dr Ars? Palladio mentions a flairraſa in 


* 


„ 
1 


| - light they receive ſrom abe may diftributs itſelf to all parts 
E alike, W131 3 %i tus © Nod. * 9 — 4% 7 1s 22828 q 

Double winding ST AIRS : Scamonzi mentions. a flalrcaſo in this 
form, made. by Piedto del Bergo, and Jean Coſſin, at Scl 
amburg in France, in thè king's palace. It is ſo conittived; 


i 


ing, ſhall never meets. tan en ONE « 

Dr. Grew deſcribes a model of this kind of faircaſe, kept iu 
the muſeum. of the Royal Society. The of one of tho 
airraſer, 9 is oppoſite to that of the other; and both 
make a parallef aſcent; and within the ſame cylinder Phe 
newrel in the middle is hollow, and bullt with long apertures, 


Gui dt 


the ſides of the newel, into both caſess- 
tis form, in the caſtle of Chambor near Bloys. It önſiſts 
entrance, and going up one over another, i ſuch manner, 
as that, being + 
lead to four apartments I ſo that the people 5 
notige up and down the-fgirs of thecother j pet; bring'ofen 
in the middle, they all 6e-cach other pag.... 
Aird Swans; are fuchas:partly. fy, and partty toαπ⅜, whence 
ſome call them fliers and wundert. Of theſe there are ſoveral 
' kinds 1 8, We 2180 41 7 3 8a en an = 
Dog-legged STA1Rs, which fly directiy forwards, "20 

wind a ſemicircle, and chen fly direQy backwards; 

„ $073 Nuo ee 


[ .*toothat.'! 5 2 10 „btb n <0 M 1 


or open,z and fly by the ſides of the nꝰ].A winding'a quadrunt 
of a circle at. each. corner. 1 Li bow r 


3 : 4 — 
Comme et to 402 ary nO 
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floor to another, without turning either to the right or left 3 


Winding Sr alas are ſuch as always wind, and never fly: of 


Pompeyꝰs portico at Rome, ſet on columns, ſo, as that the 


2 chat co perſons, the one aſcending, and the other deſcend- 


E of four faircaſes, carried up together) having each -itwfoberal 
dal may-be diſtributed, without ptejudice t6 the reſt of the | 


and wle have? u dye wöwel; cithioreolid 


the Monument, London: ſuch as wind round a ſolid newel, 


in the middle of the building, the fourderve to 


us in the. memoirs of the French academy, that 


the numbers, 
| icular height ; the 
_ "and dhe third for the whole flope. ar 


— 


on the randy : 


there, deing all 
MALE; the urine of cattle. ' | 
ALE alſo denotes a living fowl, put in a place to allure 
bring others-where: they may be taken. 8. 
For want ef theſe,. a bird, ſhots: hi entraile taken 
dried in an oven, in his feathers, with a ſtick thruſt: 
- to keep it in à convenient peſturg, may N 


Mey + 9.5 422 ern 

STALK, in botany, the ſtem, or eh, 

Salle are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, | 
all, which has no leaves on it. Cela fall 

- furtows, of ri 

. dages on both 


rocky. 03 49 PLOT 
See: UAA. "A . 


— 
= 


ai, which in of two oe mor 


; galouts, e. 6 mount nnn.“ 5.22340 

4 Haute, 7 STALK» See the article NuurNHõ%οẽꝑjI V/, 
- plied 10 4. kind of ſcreen, or device 10 
game, while be gets within ot. 
ſeveral kinds ; uu. © Ts 


ide the — 


Of ſuch devices there art 
F hedge, 
(4 long, and 
ih be light and. 


es ſos 
made wi all wands, |. 
aut like a real hedge, ' 
_  - with flakes to Hüppott it, while the fawler takes his am. 


— bes 


got 
he horſe 3 which is | 


#« * 2 f 
in form of an oo Ge 


better chan 


eff ſhad at these) to fl 
is aaken. FN change, when the. fow)s 
the fallin borſe, and to know it, ſome 


into the ground avhile- aim 
in to be uſeil to 
Nall with un 


Er 
eee eee eee eee 
On the tops of the 
ſulz or knobs, « 


ma, or chives 


, thoſe little cap- 
. 


* An 1 8 
* * _ 
© Fe 
n wo HT 
| — 
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elfqatial to the faming.z whence M. Reaumy 


yer diſcover any apices on the threads of the f. 
refuſes to call them faming ; though he adds, 
improperly ſuppoſe; that the apices fall as ſoon 
| or flaming begin to be unfolded, 
In ſome tubular flowers, as the narciſſus, digital, 69, M. 
, Geoffroy obſerves the ffamina are exceedingly ſhort; a 
ſome-flowers there are no faming at all, as in the l, in 
| flolochia, wherein the apices are immediately fafteney * 
tels ch incloſes' the fruit. In ſome other dogg e 
. thoſe of thiſtles, Jertuee, chicory, Ge. the apices we ind 
in the famine 3, ſeveral of which, uniting, form a lin). ni. 
in manner of a ſcabbard, in the inſide whereof are the 8. 
* ·˖·[˖[˖? with * — 4 my reſt of the cavity being 
p by the piſtil z which is a little thread 
emb of the tak Aa Placed on the 
M. Tournefort takes the uſe of the faming to be; as it w 
ſo many excretoty canals, for diſcharging the prowin 
bryo of its red t juices 3 and of theſe excrements * 
fruit, he takes that farina or duſt, found in the apices, to 


| But M. Geoffroy, Mr. Bradley, and other late writer. .. 
plants, as well as ſome former, affign the foaming 1. 
- uſe, Tbeſe authors, explaining the eneration of plants, in 
a manner analogous to that of animals, maintain the uſe of 
| the flaming to be to ſecrete, in their fine capillary canals, 2 
Juice, which, being collected, hardened, and formed into 2 
farina or duft in the tips or apices, is thence, when the 
arrives at maturity, diſcharged, by the burſting of the apices, 
upon che top of the piſtil z whence is a paſſage for it to de- 
ſcend into the uterus, where being received, it impregaates 
On this principle, it may be faid, that the ſame flower eon. 
, tains both ſexes, which contribute each their part to the ge- 
. neration': that the famine are the male part; and the farina, 
which is always found of an oily, glutinous nature, the ſemi- 
| nal liquor; and chat the piſtil is the female part, which con- 
ducts the ſemen. to the ova or embryo's. | 
STAMINA, ia the animal, body, are thoſe ſunple,* origind 
parts, which. exiſted firſt in the. embryo, or even in the (ced 
and by whoſe diſtinction, augmentation, and accretion by 
| additional juices, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk, is ſup- 
poſed to be formed. bd: 4140 29% rat veg [io 
All that is eſſential to the apimal, are the flaming, which 
ma th the reſt being foreign, additional, and even ac- 
en — | 
The famina ſeem to coincidg with the ſolids, which ar fu 


STAMNEOUS — botaniſts, are ſuch as we ſo 


far impertect, as to, want thoſe coloured leaves, which ve 
call petaia; and which only conſiſt of a cup, and a pill 


: WR n . _ 


Such plants as bear fomineous flowers, Mr. Ray makes to 
conſtitute a large; genus, which, he calls herb flore imperfedt, 


foove apetale, flamineove, And theſe be. divides into ſuch u, 
- I. Have their fruit or ſeed totally divided from the flower; 
which. are ſuch plants as. are ſaid to be of different ſexa 
the reaſon of which is, that from the ſame ſeed, ſome plan 
ſhall ariſe. with flowers, and no fruit z and others, with frut, 
nnd no flowers; ſuch are hops, hemp, ſome ſtingiog nettls, 

inach, mercurialis, and phyllon. | 
4. Such as have their fruit only a little, digjoined from ther 
flowers ; as. the ambroſia, 2a minor, ricinus, and de 
heliotropium trico ccm. IS 
| Ar have their fruit immediately contiguous, ar i 
bering to their flower: and the ſeed of theſe is either, 1 
; , T riangularz; of which fort, 


FF 


27 


d 


2 
4 


of the ſeed or fruit z as the potamogiton, ji 


aurea. 3. Such whoſe 
l as the beta, aſarum; Ach 


8 
F 
8 
5 
E 
i 
: 


And te theſ n Ray keduces allo the M 
to d Ki ; OE. y teduces ; $ 
Agen and ſedum ſruticoſum, the ſcopan d 


e of the Italians... 
'STAMPING-mill, or knocking-mill, 
bruiſe the ore ſmall. 


ARD®, in war, à ſort 7 bam 
| to the ſame body, Ses 14, C. D | 
| | - © Du Cage derives the word from fardernn or / 

mew or Pandale, words AA carop 18 | 


| Sgnify the principal flag of an army. Menage das- 
|S ern, Herd te the Bogith, Yank. 
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| F . | FE: ; 4 04 4 . iter | e. 
"he fenderd is uſually a piece of ſilk, a foot and half ſquare, [ST APLE®, STAPUL A, primarily fignifies a public place, or 


on Which are embroidered the arms, device, or cipher, of the 


ince, or of the colonel. —It is fixed, on à lance, 


of a ſquadron of horſe. 
more particularly for that of the general ; or the royal Hand- 


CoLouUR. 


ahomet, with a great deal of deyotion ; as believing it 
to have been brought down by the angel Gabriel. Every 
time it is diſplayed, all who profeſs the Mahometan faith, 
are obliged to take arms; thoſe who refuſe, are to be deemed 

s infidels. 9 N oF 
STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, meaſure, 
or coin, committed to the keeping of the magiſtrate, or de- 


the weights uſed by particular perſons in traffic 

The juſtneſs of weights and meaſures is of that 

to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there is no 
civilized nation but makes it part of their policy to preſerve 
the equality thereof by means of ffandardi. The Romans 
and Jews even ſeem to have affixed a kind of religious wor- 
ſhip to theſe fanderd;, by laying them up in their temples, 
us it were under the eye of their deities. 1 = 

The flandards of weights and meaſures in England are ap- 
pointed, by magna charta, to be kept in the exchequer; by 
a ſpecial officer, called the clerk, or comptroller, of the market. 


fee Clank 7 the market. 
The flandard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine gold and 2 


carats of alloy.in the pound weight troy ; and the French 
Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold, are nearly of the ſame fineneſs. 


each current for -21 ſhillings. 91 

The ſandard of filver is 11 ounces. and two penyweight 
ef ſilver, and 18 penyweight of alloy of copper. Whe- 
ther gold or flyer be above or below Fandard, is found by 
aaying. „Nan 


ed STANDARDS, or STANDELS, in huſbandry, are young 

by reſerved at the felling of woods, for growth of timber. 

fup- STANNARIES, STANNARIA,' the mines and works, where 
tin is dug and purified ;, as in Cornwall, Devonſhire, c. 

ohich There are four courts of the farmaries in Devonſhire, and 


a many in Cornwall; and ſeveral liberties were granted to 
them by ſeveral acts of parliament, in the time of Edward 1. 
BY rough ſomewhat abridged under Edward 111. and 17 


e "1 | 
TANZ A“, "AO a certain ſtated number of grave 
NS ny ſe 


ſenſe, terminated with a reſt, or 


becauſe of the pauſe to be made at 
complete ſenſe. ; 4 — * 


What the couplet is in ſongs, and the. frophe in odes, the 
{ama is in the greater and graver pieces, as epic poems,. &e, 
Indeed the Italians ſcarce write any poems, but they divide: 
them into ftanza's-—There ate fanz's of four, ſix, eight, 
=, twelve verſes, and ſometimes of an uneven number of 
*erles, 2s five, ſeven, &c. but theſe laſt are ſomewhat 
acre difficult to execute, by reaſon. of the three verſes to 
85 The French lay it down as a rule, that if the 

flanza begin with a maſculine, or a feminine verſe, the 
bend is to Begin and end with the ſame. u 1 6 45 
ry fanza ought not only to contain a perfect ſenſe, but 
to be termina with ſome lively and ingenious thought, or 
? Juſt and e reflection. | een 
"ma'; were firſt introduced from the Italian into the French 
n car 1580. and thence they were transfer- 


The 12 1 5 1 % 6 
A ei, in. tragedy, or comedy, is condemned by 
15 


of each faiza, or 


* 


ef : * J e IL k g ca f | 
Lax, * 4 "SSI Nom reſembling x Gitrop 
nc t g ne of the four lis bones faſtened to the tym- 
w tel ws, by 4 20d publiſhed, as Fallo- 
N 9 4 er 
ere 8 1 
IYLivus, Prrr PALATQsTAPHYLINUS, PztisTA- 
e 


* 891 


* 


Or 
nine feet Jong z and is carried in the centre of the firſt rank | places along the Seine, for the wines and 
The Haxdard is uſed for any martial: enſign of horſe 3 but 


polited in ſome public place, to regulate, adjuſt, and try | 


—The pound weight is cut into forty-four parts and an half, | 


verſes, |. The principal points thit 


T be word is Italian, 9 ſtand or ftation, 


; to be equal in magnitude with the ſun (which is a very re 


. 
o 


a 


market, whither merchants; &c. are obliged to bring theic 

goods. to be bought by the people: as the Greve, or the 
corns at Paris ; 
whither the merchants of other parts are obliged to bring 
thoſe commodities. - 1% | 


* Voſfius and Mena defive the word from „ Which is 
. Thoſe borne by the foot are rather called colours. - See found in the Ri ge Paplur | 


TS EES - - adminiftred derive it from the German fopel, or 
The antient kings of France bore St. Martin's hood. for. | Latin fapz/a, which Boxhornius derives farther, from the 
their fandard. Turks preſerve a green fandard borne German /apeler, to put in an heap. _, We 


agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, | 
tin, Cc. in order to their being commodiouſly ſold by t 
great. In he nd, ps were ſettled and appointed to be 
conftantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon 9 7* 
j Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Win- 
cheſter, Exeter, and Briftol; to which places merchants 
and traders were to carry goods to ſell in thoſe parts, 
The faple commodities of England were chiefly wool, lea- 
ther, cloth, tin, lead, &#c. thou h by flaple goods, are now 
generally meant any proper faleable commodities, not eaſily 
| ſubje@ to'periſh. | | Bo 
| The' principal faples now exiſting are, Amſterdam for all 
goods from the Eaſt- Indies, Spain, the Mediterranean, and 
the Baltic; Fluſhing for thoſe of the Weſt-Indies; Middle- 
burgh for French wines ; Dort for Rheniſh wines, and Engliſh 
cloth; Verre in Zeland for Scotch merchandizes, c. 
The flaples in the Levatit, called by the French, e/chelles, 
i. e. ſcales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, utch, 
Italians, &c. have conſuls, factors, and magazines; and whi- 
ther they ſend veſſels regularly each year. The principal of 
theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Seyda, ,Sallee, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, ripoli, the Morea, Can- 
dia, and the iſlands of the Archipelago. See Factory. 
Statute STAPLE. 


| - 1. STATUTE. 
er STAPLE, + See the articles L X 
STAR, 


STAPLE alſo lignifies a city. or town, where merchants yer 
| rd, 
the 


P 
STELLA, in aſtronomy, a general name for all the 
The fart are diſtinguiſhed, from the phanomens of their 


motion, c. into fixed and erratie. 


Though to the ſame claſs may like wife be teferred, what 
we popularly call Blazing fart, of comtti.”  ” © —_ 
Hus $2 ans, called alfo, by way 


no diſtances in the planetary ſyſtem to cbmpare to chitin.” 
Their immenſe diſtatice'is 2 ye | 


method; vi. by making ihe aperture of a'teleſcope io fi 
; as thitthe ſun through it app 1 | 


his diameter, when feen with ng eye. Were the n 

| diſtance, then, 24662 times great as it ib, ie "would 

| ſeen of the ſame diameter with Birius ; fo that, allowing Si 

ſonable ſuppoſition),” the diftatice of Sitiuy from the catth 

| | be found te be to that of thi fun from the earch; 46 2466 

| to r. On which principle, Sirius will be | 
our ear 


: the planets, nay, that 
| turn, as Saur 
any at all. r 


magnitudes of the 


= 
- 
; 
i 
2 
: 


| | different. From thisdifferdhice; 
into ſeven ſeveral claſſes, called ma 
The firſt claſs, or fark of the ff 


neareſt us, and whoſe diameters arg, 
, l 7 $ 4. SIE? 4k 4 WL — 8 * 1 


4 


= 


| 
| 
J 


magn n r 


zY 3 
a. TITTIES w* 
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theſe, are thoſe of th ſecond magnitude, and ſo 
. h- comprebends| the ſmalleſt fars viſible to the 
— 4 wy beyond theſe are calledteleſcopic fart. Not 


"that all che rr of Each elaſy appear juſtly of — | 


. Gitade-; there is a great latitude in this reſpect and thoſe of 
che firſt magnitude appear almoſt all different in — 
| " Other flars there are, of icitermediate magnitudes, which 


wot refer. ts one rather than another claſs; and | 


it wy 
erefore they. place them between the two. 
von, fos-/ inſtance, which 
- magnitude, and Tycho of the ſecond, Mr. Flamſteed lays | 
down as between the firſt and ſecond. 


W e * ſeveral magnitudes, we have really fix i 


„ that the far, of the firſt magnitude 
Ag at leaſt a minute; but the 7 orbit 


EE 


W bref pet deg og barter rac. even of the 

Far, viewed through a teleſcope, which magnify, e. gr · an 

18 ed times, ſubtend no { angle at all, but ann 
points. 

Hart. are likewiſe difti iſhed, with regard to their 
uation, into affert/azs or co ſs which are nothing | 
it 79 6 4x of ſeveral neighbouring ars, conſidered as 

tene om e determinate ure, a8 of an animal, Oc. 
od 7 therefrom ; 3 2 — as antient as the 
Frere TI of Orion, and the 


38 7 Sei, 

2 the bee dfinguthel > magnitudes and con- 

felt are others not ced to either. - Thoſe 
1 into — are called informes, * 2 


firmed fr,; _ of which kind, ſeveral, ſo left at (ome of * 
tions by 


3 — e been ſince formed into new conſte 


yy aſtronomers ; as Cor: Gena by Dh Halleſn, Scutum 


| . ei, by Hevelius, Cc. 
or magnitudes, are lied. nebu- 


2 575 De to. clalſes 40 fin * 
as © r, welten, 
of little RE 2 A 5: wn 


chal or c . 2 24 
TARS: appears, to y gteat, 

W. yet N Es long ago aſcertained the number 

r 

one * ine.— 125 years before the 

carnation, on on of a new r flar then _ = 

talogue of the fars, is e. an enumeration thereof, With an 

45 | wk, Be Tin of hx the a itudes,,. ſituations, longitude, 

| b. t be. known, if any the like change 

eee 1 en the, heavens. Hipparchus 

e num bt e flars 1022. Theſe were reduced 

eight conſtellations 3 
8. 7 appear more in winter nights, it was 


he laid it down, chat if 
* 17 75 1 a deception of x6 Wh 2 added four Har: 
Higparchus's catalogue, and n n 1026.— 
P, the year 2437. Ulug Beigh, — of-Tamerlane, in 
yr: ue he. only gave 1017 
the ſeventeenth e if when aſtrongmy began to 
uche their — to be much greater. 
ot e forty- oy conſtellations of the antients, were: added 
*. new 


15 9 
mitzed, 
Babes 


e. 


is 


and bw. 1725 


3 5 ed by hi 57 within the 
e his ow gbſervations, and thoſe of 


5 the ae made n catalogue of 1888 


Wow 


64 4 > 4 


e 
ning from, our -fight's * 

ns, and” 5 and not 

them to 2 K all this, the. fart are 

| > ih makes no KOO Tn, | 


#4 
wv — 7 : d. ſay 
* \ 
—T : a; 
* 


Finde 
3 


on to the x 


makes of the firſt | 


AEb com Se w —— . 


„— 


| 


— 1 — comtertesaafino equal 


| "Ry ie ng N ag == þ 


1 


ſeven Hart ſeen by the beſt Dr. Hook, 
twelve fect long, told e! 2 
many more of different magnitudes. 


che ſingle conſtellation of Orion. 
$ , * Huygens,- looking at the far in the middle of Orion's Fern 


in the conſtellation Caſſiopeia, which was, likewiſe, the * 


and at laſt totally diſappeared, Without any change of phice 


| Rellation, about the year 905. which reſembled that 


Simon Marius — another i in Andromeda s girdle, in 
before in the 1 Sh century. 


diſappeared in 1626. and was obſerved 


Har of the ſixth magnitude. 
It is certain, from: the old catalog 


ous in the Pleiades, or ſeyen lars, whereof only fix are now 
M. Montanere, in his letter to the Royal Society in 1679, 
obſervts that there 


and its yard; which had been ſeen till the year 
they firſt di ſappeared;, is not known ; 


For the nature of the fined br as, their immenſe diſtance ke 


tain from their phænomen, is as follows: 
1e, That the fixed fart are greater than our earth. "This 8 


8 2 hg. 7. ). the one in the eaſtern. n me 


in che eaſtern horizon, when the other D is arrived u 
weſtern : but as this is contrary to 
that the flurs being in L und 8, and there ſeen. at the 
| a_ ſpectators in A and B, are greater than the 


| the farthſ of the planets.” For we frequently 


4 are found to ſhine. much brighter than Saturn, 


* abey 
43 on » Thats in all * the Pe, are not lla 
** 


STA 


and Books leſcape 


Capuchi > And F. a de Rheita, a 
in, anrms, that he has obſerved above 2000 fart in 


The fame author. found. above 188 in the Pleiades, 


inſtead of 'one, found it to be twelve. Galileo 
in Orion's ſword ; twenty-one in the nebulous 
head ; and thirty-ſix in the nebulous ofa r Przſepe. 

The changes that her happened i in the TARS, are 
ſiderable 3 contrary to the opinion of the antients, who 
that the heavens, and heavenly bodies, were incapable of an 
change, the matter thereof being permanent” and eter 
infinitely exceedi the hardneſs of diamonds, and not ſul. 
ceptible of any different form. And, in effect, till the 6 3 
of Ariſtotle, and even two hundred years afterwards ther . 
had no change been obſerved. ITE 
The firſt was in the year 125. before the i incarnation ; 
when-Hipparchus, diſcovering a new Har to appear, was rs 
induced wy ſerv a catalogue of the Hart, that poſterity, a 
we have ,m ive any future 
ee ight perceive any changes of the 
In the year 1572. Tycho Brahe obſerved another new 


found eight 
flar of 1 


any 
nal, 


caſion of his making a new catalogue, Its m tude, 

firſt, exceeded that of the biggeſt of our Pere: Site” * 
Lyra; it even equalled that of Venus, when neareſt the 
earth; and was ſeen in fait day-light. It continued ſixteen 
months; towards the latter end whereof, it began to dwindle, 


in all that time. 
Leovicius tells us of another Far appearing in the ſame con- 
of 

and quotes another antient obſervation; whereby it . 
that a new far was ſeen about the ſame * in 1264. 
Dr. Keil takes thoſe to have been all the ſame far ; and 
does- not know but it may make its appearance anew 150 


— Ra another new far in the neck of the 
Whale, which * and diſappeared ſeveral times in the 
1648. and 1662. Is courſe and motion are deſcribed 

M. Bouillaud. 


1612. and 1613. though M. Bouillaud ſays, it had been ſeen 
Another was obſerved by Key- 
ler in Serpentarius. Another of the third magnitude in the 
conſtellation Cygnus, near the bill, in the year 1601. which 
again by Hevelius in 
till the year 1667. and again i in 200% and 1671. 6 


1659. 
6e thit many of th 


antient /fars are not now viſible. I his is particularly notori- 
viſible to the eye; a thing 


o obſerved by Ovid: wit 
nefs the verſe, Quæ ſeptem dici, 7 / 


ex tamen eſſe ſolent. 
are now wanting in the heavens two 
urs of the fecond magnitude, in the of the ſhip Argo, 

1664. When 
re he afſures uy 
there was not the leaſt glimpſe of them in e He add, 
he has obſerved many more changes i in hon art, eva 
to the number of an hundred. 


us greatly at a Joſs about it. What we can 


Irre 


gather for cx 


my 
cs 
— 
3 


CEE 


demonſtrable thus: Suppoſe two fart C and D (Tab. ie 


the weſtern. As ſoon as D arrives in C; C will aper 
- D. But fince both move with the ſame velocity, whit 
C deſcribes the arch CHD ; the far D, deſcribing a uh 
to CDH, will appear in : Wherefore, if the n 
C and-D be leſs than the earth, the far C will not be 


9 


ierice, it 


228 


earth A 


earth, l 

„The fixed /ars are farther diſtant Sign 10 
hid behind Saturn'n body; the moſt diftant of the pte 
J. The fixed /fars ſhine with their. own light: for J 
much farther from: the ſun than Saturn, and p 
than Saturn; but ſince, notwithiſtanding di, 


it is de 
05 


5 


FL PERS 


4 


cannot borrow their light from the ſame ſource | 
does, wiz, the ſun: but ſince we know of no other lan 
body: befide the ſun, wherice' they might derive thei 
follows; that they ſhine with their — native _— 
10% We deduce, that the faxed, Jars Are e en le 
bave-all che charifters'of ſfüns. 


they 
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ho lived three Hi parchus, 
— — by name drags mf 2 


——— have — 
3 dut ſuch 3 


.4 7 dn hi is che centre of a are their altitudes, right aſcenſions, declinations; 6cciilt3- 
37 — oe eh Ferd. ec er round it, in me tions, . and ſettings : which ſee under 
| a und our ſuri; i. e. 1 opake bodies illu- | their proper articles, 'ALTiTUDE, W DEcLINA- 
"__ warmed, and. cheriſhed, by its light... Tiox, and OCCULTATION; 
er mee, den. does the univerſe appear ! Indeed, it The ſeveral ,flars - in each conflellation;- «27 in Tavis, 
mul either be infinite, or infinitely near it. Bootes, Hercules, &c. their longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
| it is true, denies that 2 OY can have its ſyſtem | names, places, c. as fixed by Mr. Flamſteed, in the Bri- 
1 8 ours has; and takes all to be fixed in] tannic Catalogue, ſee under the proper article of each eoniſtel- 
2 or ſphere ; urging, that were one twice or] lation, FAuxus; Boorzs, HzxcuLes, Gr. 
. chrice as remote as ano another, it would appear twice or thrice] To learn to know the ſeveral fixed Jars by the globe, fe: 
in ſmall, ſuppoſing their real magnitudes equal; whereas | -GrosE. 
: 2 * — — in their apparent magnitudes, juſtly The parallax and diſtance of the fixed fart, ſee aan, Pa- 
at all. But to this we oppoſe, that Huy  RALLAX,' and DrsrANcx. | 
ſhewn, that 22. and flames are viſible at . Circumpolar STAR, Tce 
other bodies, comprehended under equal angles, di- Morning STAR. | See MorninG: N Em 0 
but it ſhould likewiſe ſeem, that the optic theorem | Place of a S R. PLACE, and APPARENT: > 
the apparent t diameters of objects, being reciprocally| Pale ST x. (Pore. _ 
jonal to their diſtances from the eye, — only hold | STAR, in fortification, a little fort; with five or more points, 
een has ſome ſenſible ratio to or ſaliant and re-entering angles, r Heng a>: vo. 
8 8 53 2 72 «$69 feet long. rd Len os 
— appear di appear turns; being al- ormerly, /tar forts were frequen made 1 in uns of circum- 
_ to increaſe in magnitude at their firſt appearance, vallation, after two or three — See Rabonnrz: und 
to decreaſe as they 7 ta diſappear; and being like- | Scoc g. 
| wiſe ſtill viſible through teleſcopes, for ſome time after they | STAR, in pyrotechny, - © odmpoltion of combuſtible j 3 
are loft to the naked eye (of which we have various inſtances which being borne, or thrown aloft i into the air, exhibits the 
in * Philoſophical Tranſactiont); ſeem to be no more than] appearance of a real hr. 
planets, performing their periods about the fixed fars, as their | Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to rothlets, a pt 
| rel ſuns; unleſs any : perſon ſhould rather incline to | them being uſually incloſed in a conical cap, or cover, at the 
| Dr. Keil's opinion: viz. that the fars loſe their brightneſs, | head of the rocket, and carried up with it to its utmoſt al- 
; and diſappear, by their becoming covered with maculæ, or] titude, where the fars taking hre, are oven aroundyo if 
4 ſpots; ſich. 45 are frequently found to overſpread the ſun. exhibit an agreeable ſpectacle. = 
e ©, Thoſe temporary Hart, which, upon their diſappearing, To make STARS," mix three — of ſaltpetre, deven ounces 
have never. been found to return again, are, moſt probably, of ſulphur, one of antimony, and three of gunpowder-duft : 
4 con) to be of the number. of comets, which make | or twelveiounces of ſulphur, ſix of ſaltpetre, five and an 
4 long excurſions from their ſuns, or the centres of the upper half of ' gunpowder-duft, four ounces of olibanum, one of 
* 2 ems, i. e. from the fixed fart; returning too maſtic, camphir, ſublimate of mercury, and half an one of 
nd their returns perceived. antimony and orpiment. 
Mein f the STARS— The fixed fars have two kinds of | Moiſten the maſs with gum-water, and make it into. little 
90 motionz one called the firſt, common, or diurnal mation, or | balls, of the ſize of a cheſnut, which Axieither in the ſun, 
* ttbe mation'® "the prixitum mobile ; by this they are catried along or the oven. Theſe, ſet on fire in the air, ill repreſent; arr. 
the with the or firmament, wherein they appear fixed, Srax, i in heraldry, denotes: a charge frequently borne on the. 
bed round the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in the ſpace-of twenty- | | ſhield, ; and the e cnlinanes, mike dune, of eee 
| four hours;  - tealiffers on the mullet, or. ea, in that it is bot 
* : Teber called the rnd, or proper notion, is that whereby] asthis laft is. (hb 8:5 
p yo backwards from weſt to eaſt, round the poles of the It: uſually conſiſts: of five rays or pokes. - When it has fix 
5 weich an K as not deſcribing above or 2 as among the and Italians, 1 
72 . a degree: ef their circle in ſpace of ſeventy-one or leventy- | \mention, muſt be made thereof in blazoning; -1 
- ch two years, or $1 ſeconds in a. year. | On medals, STARS 2 marks of conſecration and dei 
adde Some have i „Ido not knew on what grounds, that | 2 intended as ſymbols of eternity. F. Joubert ſays, 
jus in + when they ate got — to the vrhence firſt] 242 ſometimes — the children of princes reign See 
%. ' departed, | natuns will have ſiniſhed her courſe ; nne Children dead; and brd in d 
of th Fart their career, the heavens will — | | 

- at reſt; unleſs the Bei who firſt gave them motion, ap- grab is alſo: a of the honounble ardrs of the Ger 

Heer „point them to — Abate | and Bath. See GARTEN, 

22 On the ſodoting of this calculation, the world ſhould laſt Order of, the STAR. 205) * the STAR, an jr order of 

15 wit about 30000 years, according to Ptolemy ; 25816 according knighthood inſtituted 824 — gon 
DO Pl $920- cy; 0 Nicco 3 LA * | . 1352. denominated from a , they wore on the f x 

x 1679 G At firſt there were but thirty knights; but the order, in time, 

op oo la . the larhudes of the fixed A we find, by com- became depreciated, by .the multitude. of admi . 

* * paring the obſervations of the antient aſtronomers wich thoſe | without any diſtinction. For pak reaſon, , 

F of the modernes, continue ſtill the 2 but their longitude | when maſter thereof, quitted it, pl, ia it the 2 
_— id by this ſerdnd motion, alw valler du Guet, Knigbt ef, the wach at and, bis 
He a 1 the longitude of of Gar Leonia was hound by Fr- archers; who ſtill wear a ar on their "But this ge- 
1 a SIO 138, to be 2* 30/; in 1115. it was, obſeryed | :i count, ig aby others; who - | have the voder 

* N by Alphonſus, 20 inflated by king Robert, in 1023- in 412 
nce kent in 1586. by the pri Ball, 247 ne 1 in 1607, - Vi and to have fallen into Ae lee ths wan of 
x for cel Rf o, 249 17 2 in — 55 by Flamſteed, 25” 5 e Malois. 42050 41 N 

11 Zu a0 hence the proper motions of the ſtars, according iniani mentions another order of the of the Rar, t N in 
, Tue! . eee eee E © in th yrar 2208 by * Aan 
Tab. Wie . ene eee ne 5 has in the year 2268.1 Ne 
d the —— who firſt ſuſpected this motion, upon com- Lon Keg 4. 5 Two $ ic e 5 | 
will pt = he obſervations of Timocharis and Ariſtyllus, with his ituted in u 246. EEE: luke of 
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; all heated. in a glaſs, and the place ariointed * 


\boatd does the left. 
man at the helm ſhould put the helm tu the right-ſide of of the 


5 STA 1 el. . 
3 — ſteeped in: water ; of which 


the bran from it; by pafling it through 

— 1 which, being dried in 

che ſun, 22 is afterwards eee d little pieces, 
ſa fold.. 


"The beſt is white, fot and friable;realy broken into: pow: | 
. elves, ike the cher, with refuſe of wheat; but uſe the | 


np er and the par — The put, 


al, in ;*to ſeparate the flour from 
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-arithere 
After taking it off, they: anint the ſcalded 


—_—_— frequently, with-fern-roots and 
and ſay it wal breed black hair. 


ay be dons by beating four mil galls, and ruſt, | 


immediately turns the hair to a perfect red; 
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; the oligarchic, as. that of Venice j ſee Or:ro ARCy : op 
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* — See the article Wu n'. 
TA dun antient coin, wei Attic 

it was either of ſilver, * . 
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ESGENERAL, the name ot — 
— the Seven Uiiied Provinces. ' 


—— the deputies of: each province, ;06; what 


number ſoever they be, have only one voice, and are 


| as but one perſon, [the votes being given ——— 2 


This a is the 5 the of the 
umon, which tefides properly in the generdl — of the 
ates themſelves of all the provinces :- but as that af. 


. «a. i 


ſembly ardinarily conſiſts of: ſeven or eight hundred petſons, 
it was refolved, — — earl of Leiceſter, 
in order to avoid expence, and the confuſion of fo numerous 
a body, that the provincial eſtates ſhould, for the future, 

be ordinarily repreſented by their deputies, under the name 
of the- States general; who were always to reſide at the 

and who alone are now called — - 

Since that new regulation, there have been but two geneta 

aſſemblies of the. fates of the provinces : the former held in 

1600. at Berg-0p-Zoom, lc confirm the truce agreed on with 

| TE in Ton and the 
atter in 1. 


22 
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the councils, or colleges, of cach each city; wherein reldes the 
- ſovereignty of that province. 

Originally, none but the bility, nk: the ſix principal cities, 

had vr voices, in the Hates. — At preſent there. are the 

deputies of eighteen cities. — The nobility have the firſt wice, 
The other vinces of the Union have like wiſe their fats, 
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ſe who define mec ence. f matn, » 
Faticr 4 member thereoÞy wiz; that ran which ce 
Oeser chem bon ie da ner, peſtraining we 
nics to the doctrine of motion and weight, in ! 
the rubture and power of machines. and fatics to fl 
' dodtine of motion, I boar e x 


te mia 


SFATICS, 2 in medicine, 4 K 
e ſeized: th — 1 
tatics differ from e 
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an obſervation; take an _ 
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- mating bee fations, from deo places:whoſe dime 
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the centre of their otbits, the planets appear to pro: 
| _ being ſometimes ſeen to go forwards, that 
«, frag welt to-caſt; which is called their direction; A 
times to go backwards, or from eaſt to weſt, which is led 
_ Led. theie two ſtates there muſt be an intermediate 
ane, wherein the planet neither appears to E nor 
forwards, but to ſtand ſtill, and keep che place in her 
hit which is called her. ation. N 
grariox, STATIO, in church-hiſtory, is a plied to the faſts 
{ the fourth and ſixth, days of the week, that is, 1 
and Friday 3 which many among the antients obſerved wi 
much, devotion, till three of the clock in the afternoon. 
. Peter of Alexandria, in his Canonical Epy/ile, can. 15. ob- 
lerves, that it was appointed conformably to antient tradi- 
don to faſt weekly on thoſe days: on Wedneſday, in me- 
mory of the counſel the Jews took to put our Saviour to 
death 5 and on Friday, on account of his paſſion.— Some 
ard to which is ſill bad by the church of England. See 
ABSTINENCE. 


grariox is alſo uſed. in the church of Rome, for a church 
where in ate to be had on certain A, : 

I was St. Gregory that fixed the /tations at Rome, i. e. the 
churches where the office was to-be performed each day of 
Leaty and on ſolemn feaſt-days. Theſe fations he marked 
down. in his Sacramentury, as they now ſtand in the Romar. 
Miſa ping bam chiefly to the patriarchal and ti- 
tularchurches : but though the „tations were fixed, the arch- 
descon did not fail, at each ation, to publiſh to the people 
Frariox is alſo à ceremony in the Romiſh church, wherein 
the prieſts or canons, go out of the choir to ſing an anthem 
efors the crugifix, or the image of our Lady. —This cere- 
mony is aſcribed to 8. Cyril. Lina Wh | 
TATIONARY, in aſtronomy, the ſtate of a planet when 
itſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of the zodiac. 
The planets having ſometimes a progreſſive, and ſumetimes a 


gear ſlationary. Now a planet will be ſeen Hationary, when 
the line that joins the earth's and planet's centre, is con- 
andy directed to the ſame * in the heavens, . that is, 
when it keeps parallel to itſelf. —For all right lines drawn 
kom any point of: the earth's orbit, parallel to one another, 
6 all point to the ſame ſtar; the diſtance of thoſe lines being 
inſenſible, in compariſon, of that of the fixed ftars. 

daun is ſeen /ationary. at the diſtance of ſomewhat more 
lan a quadrant from the ſun; Jupiter at the diſtance of 52* ; 
Mars at a much greater fliſtan neee. 
dum is fationary, eight days, Jupiter four, Mars two, 


wal ſtations are not always equal. 


wmour, of the ſcrotum, conſiſting of a fatty ſubſtance, re- 
kbling ſuet, collected herein. areas 
WALUARY, STATUARIA, a branch of ſculpture, em- 
eyed in the making of ſtatues. fas 5 
datuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the antients ſurpaſſed 
the maderns : inder it was much more popular, and more 


tetween ſlatuary and painting, which pf the two is the moſt 
The invention of Retwary was at firſt very coarſe. Leon Bat- 
Un Alberti, who has an expreſs: treatiſe on ſtatues, imagines, 
Ut it took. its riſe from. ſomething, caſually obſerved * 
productions of nature, that, wich à little help, ſeemed diſ- 
led to repreſent the ſigure of ſome animal. The common 
lar is, that a maid, full of the idea of her lover, made the 


We frlt meter etudry was practiſed upon. 
ATUARY is aſo uſed ſor the artificer who. att 
Alas was the greateſt /fatydry among the antients; and 
<= Io emong (bv: medews, -- | | nn 
| 00 18 e þ HOLUMN, 
F e Je riches} poor, 
HUE, STATU A,A piece of ſculpture in full relievo, re- 
N enbumag figure, og rats 4 4 
Aer mate ſcientifcally defines flatye a repreſentation in 
dess, and inſulate, af ſome cnn Gd gw his 
2 Unity, or great actions ; placed as an ornament in a 
„„ e 
ilnels, the ktm. anus js only applied to figures on 
r ward brig Jormod from he ee th 
" hag ith ” wo chiſel, 6 Greed empty 
e terme win che O ver Matters, as 
ue, marble, plaſter, Oc. 4 5 
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rtrograde motion, there will be ſome point wherein they ap- 


Venus one and an half, and ereury an half; though the ſe- | 
IEATOCELE, Se, in medicine, a rupture, or 


ultivated, among the former, than the latter.—-It is diſputed | 


ut cllay, by the afſiftance of her father's implements, who was | 
Tuer This, at leaſt, is pretty certain, that carth was | 


JED 37 ord 6) f 1 


ey are. alſo caſt of various kinds.of metal, particularly gold, | 


: Dedalus, the ſon of Eupalmus, who lived not only before 
the ſiege of Troy, but eden beftr'the ex ay of ths 


to him, is ſaid to have beef che "inventor of Paries.—And 
et it is certain, there were ſtutuarięs before him; only it 4 
e who firſt found how to give them Gion and motion; 
and to make them appear as if alive. Before him, they mage 


| them with the feet Jojned together, never A to expreſs 


any action. He firſt looſened the feet of his, ye 

the attitudes of people walking and adding. The Pheœnicians 

are ſaid to have been the firſt who erected fatuts to the gods. 

The Greeks ſucceeded in their fatues beyond the Romans; 
both the workmanſhip and the fancy of the Roman 4 

were inferior to the n Indeed we have very few re- 
maining that have eſcaped the injuries of time. . 


Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four F kinds. 
—'The firſt are chole les chan the life; of which kind 
5 have ſeveral fatues of men, of kings, and of gods them- 
ſelves, 21 . 179 ae 

The ſecond, thoſe equal to the life; in which manner it was, 
that the antients, at the public expence, uſed to mike ſtatuts 
of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſetvices they 
had done. 25 J ih -je 

The third, thoſe that exceed the life; among which, thoſe 


which ſurpaſs the life once and an half, were for kings ad 


emperors; and thoſe double the life, for herees. 4 
The fourth kind were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 
thrice, or even more; and were called colofſus's. 2 
my flatue reſembling the perſon it is intended to repreſent, 
is called fatua iconica, OO e 
Allegorical STATUE, that which, under an human figure, or 
other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as a 
pot of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, 
our, 0 8 75 2291 J 
Caryatic STATUE. n . CARY ATIDES, 
Coloſſal STATUE, { See the articles CoLossus. ' 
Curule STATUES, thoſe which are repreſented- in chari 
drawn by bigz, or quadrigz, that is, by two or four horſes: 
of which kind there were ſeveral in the circus's, hippo- 


arches, on antique medals, | 
Equeſtrian STATUE, that which repreſents ſome illuſtrious 
perſon on horſeback ;—as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius 


dromes, &Fe,—or in cars, as we ſee ſome, with triumphal 


at Rome, and that of king Charles. I. at Charing- cross. 


Greek STATUE denotes a figure that is naked and antique; it 
being in this manner the Greeks repreſented their deities 
athletæ of the Olympic games, and heroes. 1 

The reaſon of this nudity, whereby the Greek fatues are 
diſtinguiſhed, is, that thoſe who exerciſed wreſtling, wherein 

1 oy youth placed their chief glory, always per : 

naked. *;,; 8 


The ſfatues of heroes were particularly called Achillaan ta- 
tues, b reaſon of the great number of figures of that prince, 
in moſt of the cities of Greectce. bi, "6d 


Hydraulic STATUE, any figure placed as an ornament of a 


— or grotto, or that does the office of a jet dr a 
cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any at- 
tribute it holds,—The like is to be underſtood of any mel 
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7 STATUE, a fatue ſtanding on foot; —as that of king 


0. jn che Privy-gardens'” ot OO 
ee the article Penoravt orders © 
Roman STATUES is an appellation given to fick' as are cloathed; 


wos of 


ico of the capitol 22 2 
2 STATUEs }_  CFournpetRyY, © 
Pedeſtal of STATUES. See the articles J Pros r AI. 
Plinth of STATCEs. / © PEN. 
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The. fature, or pitch, of a. man, is found admirably well 
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J wot be been b 
EEE: . 
been ſo commodiouſi Abel h Ke : for there 


y”-_ not have been fleſh enough of th belt edible beaſts to 


his turn ; or if the beaſts had been made proportiona- 1 
bigger, there would not have been graſs. enough, &c. Lenelling-Smaves. 2 0-5 ow BY 
Dwaze, and GIANT. STAY, ing £1, e 

u a common opinion however, and has been ſo ever ſince A in the len ang big ſtrong rope faſtened to the 
$ time, that , in the carlieft ages of the world, | top of one maſt, and the foot of that next before ; it, towards 
much ſurpaſſed the ns. in flature ; and, it is true, 'we | the prow, ISL, and prevent its fall 1 
read of men, both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, whoſe pitch] wards, or t the poop.— See Tab. $hi . fi wi X 
Wee der but then, it is true they were, even chen, $ 78. | org —.— 9 92 

giants. mafts, ag-naves, have their T 
2 flature of men, Mr. Decham obſerves, is, in | | the ſprit· ail top-maſts. That of the main-m 15 en d 


in all probab ele lg oem ag" _s may 
22 the monuments, mummies, Al remain 


ing. The oldeſt monument in the world is that A 
in the firſt p of which Mr. Greaves obſerves, 
e ee 

2 1s „ 2.218 feet wi 
a 2 * which as, and thoſe of ſeveral em- 
balmed bodies, obſerved by him in Egypt, that accurate 
. writer concludes, there is no decay in nature; but that the 
men of this age are of 3 as thoſe three thouſand 


K Tathek, we hve othr an ater inſtances to add from Hake- 
: the tombs-at Pifa, which are ſc-ne thouſands of years 
Ps yet. no longer than ours. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Atlas 6 3 church; and of Sheba's in Paul's, 

year „ 

- 2 2 * from the antient armour, ſhields, 

yd, e. dug 1 gr. the braſs helmet, dug 
up at Metaurum 


. have been leſt. there 2 R Add, 
+ that Auguſtus was five feet nine inches, which was the mea 
po of our queen Elizabeth; only the queen exceeded the em- 


. allowance b 


11 manerio, in Roe bs denotes all the te- | 


nants, and legal men, within the lands of a manor, aſſembled 


in their lord's SFr ** do Ader "OT ſuit, and enjoy | 


RET brand. 


To STAY @ 
STEADY, a word of command at ſea, for the man at the h 


8 ATOMA, ETEATQMA, a kind of ſwelling, or abſceſs, 

STEEL, a kind of iron cee. 
6. 

9 yet it is allowed to 


made for the difference 


Sr E 3 


bead againſt che wall, ee eee 8 
| Gown, with St 3 


main ſtay. 
3 — and thoſe belonging to them. 
have — back- -flays to prevent their * fo » 
overboard ; as going on either ſide her. ACK. 

„ or bring ber — * — 2 
tackle and fails, ſo as that ſhe cannot make any wa for 
wards, which is done in order to her tacking * = thay fard 


the ſhip frady in her courſe, and not t 
1 as they call them) in and out. See — 


conſiſting of a matter much like ſuet; ſoft, without 
without diſcolouring the ſkin ; contained in a out Fin td 


ſily turned out inciſion. 
and ed, b 

other ingredients; which renders ee ef — 
cloſer and finer, than in common iron. See Inox. 
Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the great 
degree of hardneſs,” when well tempered ; whence its great 
uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of all kinds, 
The true method of maki fleel has been lon concealed, 
and the public greatly abuſed by counterfeit ones. —The fol- 
lowing method we have from Agricola; z and it is affirmed, 
| by 3 be — — iſland of Ilva, a place 

mous in or m e of 
the time of the Revians to ours. 8 
Heat a quantity of ĩron red-hot, cut it in ſmall pieces, mix it 


A 
4 
their ri with any kind of ſtone that eaſily melts. This mixture put | 
STATUTE, $3 IM in 2 ſenſe, nies a | dy little and little into a crucible, firſt filed with chatcodl- ] 
- law, ordinance, decree, &c. AW, DECREE, I | <duft, and heated red-hot; when melted off, three, ſour, or 3 
Arurx, in our laws and 125 more immediatel lie gnifies | more, pieces of iron are to be put in the middle of it; there 0 
an act of parliament, made by the three eſtates of N . boil them five or ſbx hours with a ſtrong fre. Tbe work- th 
—— He Oie, of x. thiw; See Law, and Partia-| mam is to flir the melted matter oſten, that the pieces of iren c 
ur aa, 82 5 1 may ſoak in the ſy | cage of the melted matter; which STH 
er. rarbrz. 5 ccestorr. | © particles conſume, n the groſſer ones of the iron . di 
| Bb — the STATUTE. þ 56 th antics Kerze f | and ate, as it were, à ferment to them, and — ST] 
8 n « called A it-ſeſſions, are meeings in| tender. One of the pieces is now] taken out of the fire; and pre 
. every hundred, to which conſtables repair, and others, both | put under the great hammer, to be drawn out into bars, and tor 
y —_— and errant, for deciding differences between maſters | - wrought; and, hot as it is, into cold water. Thus + 
„ and. == rati ona people in ſervice, | tempered, it is again worked upon the anvil; then breaking 

- who, bein 8292 er refuſe to ſcek, or cannot get, itt, it W confidcred, whether, in any it looks like iron; Sue 
. maſters. | Fes Supplement, aricle be rn wer 
maſs is a vey of record acknomleged before | See Su EI. 2nd 
one of the clerks of the fftaute-merchant, and mayor, or | Damaſeis STEEL. © ©* {Damazevs. STEL 
- Chief E of the city of London; or two merchants of Engraving on Seri. See t the rticles ENGRAYING. II. 
Es for gt Jae aſſigned; or before, the mayor, | Faggot'of STEEL. - f FAGGOT. mA STEL 
AY of oo Cities or towns z, or other | Neajing of STEEL. N&ALING.. talk 
2 oy ointed ;- ſealed. with. the | STEEL, in medicine. Sec the article CHALYBEAT. | ar ſy 
LE which is of two eCes, fe STEEL "Wine; See the article Wix. | fixes, 
2 8 4 ma i 9 py EEEYARD, or STILYARD, in mechanics, 2 kind af Mr, 
» Fe by. che faid clerks, ex effect 3s, that if the agar dane, called df Pater Romana, er che. Ne lan, M flo 
ot debt at the Says execution may be awarde | means whereof, the gruvities of different bodies ate found Which 
wh, A e is ue of one be 15 4% 1 
che d ö Con, Erie of the Sri van b —It conſiſts of an iron 40 me" 
IE pay oe br - Merghant, ſou Tapayr. 3 + aig Aha Mech. fig. ae wherein , Wherein a rr ä * 
AT EY is of Hatute-merchant, to mer- as 5 4 * 0 
% Cp che _— . eh * ae mg AC," hun Tele or e ene Me of 
1 „and i dies weig t I is ſbi $ way d |, oj 
I F 9 3 the beam, till it be à counterbalance to one, two, W * 
mayor f the { „in the preſence le pas cn * four, Cc. pounds placed in the ſcale; and the 2 % if 
of the ſtaple ; r forthwith |. noted wherein I we) hs as one, two, three, four, Cc. * 
5 n of the body, lands » and nah the . From this conſtruction ef the ffeahard, the manner r. 
en non payment. . it is apparent. But the inſtrumenit, being very liable to of R 
Imp is A, bond; of record, ute 2.3 | ceit, is therefore not to be countenanced in commerce | ain 

Her Shit b. of the arr of» pope ne 255 As to Spring STEELYARD" is a kind of portable balance, ſerving! 

Soy Ved oa rope phe $27 w before one of | © any matter, from about one to forty " 


. 


the chief pens on, in their 2 
of London. 
87. A . among | line 
Horſe's head, which ends 1 7-6 8 

3 by roaming out an' horſs ww graf 
Id; Where, 

2 ill yapours and humours are 
I? e the proximate us 


efore the mayot of 


enerated, wh 
of this Aa — 


over -exerciſe in hot weather, which 


ebe 


metimes, it comes 
2 the blood, c. and ſometinies, wes 
ie ben ous eating, 75 | 

it are t, 
Ac gh, * 


ſs in an | 


y hanging 9 4 - 


7. 


beende in which go ee. 0 
3 of tempered ſteel in a lm. 0 
ions of pounds and part of fg 
by ſucceſſively hangi 
„one; two, three, 
ſpring. being faſtened 
rod; the greater weight is hung on the hook, * 
will the ſpring be contracted; and, 
wt part of the 10d will come out of the tube the fun 
of which greater weights are M omeg bythe int 
BE again the extremity of the tube. 
, an appendage generally raiſed on the weſt 
{NY 9 Su 
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are denominated from their form, either ſpires, 0 and the plume of the ſeed, and which is farther dilated a9 
| The firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually, diminiſh-] | the plant WON. a 
np ul conically or pyramidically. | | [>TEM of @ ſhip, is that main piece of timber which comes 
| = latter are mere parallelepipeds, and are covered atop, | bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed as they call 
— "Sg it, that is pieced in; and riſes compaſſing right before the 
put ach kind, there is uſually a ſort. of windows, or aper- fore-eaſtle, | tarot | 
to let out the ſound ; and ſo contrived, at the fame} This fem it is, which guides the rake of the ſhip; and all 
_ tures 1 to drive it down. | the butt-ends of the planks forwards, are fixed into it. 
Mans in his treatiſe of bells, treats likewiſe of fetples. 'This in the ſection of a firſt rate ſhip, is called the main fem. 
5 moſt remarkable in the world is that at Piſa, which} —See Tab. Ship. He. 1.'lir. ö. fig. 2. u. 1. | | 
un l on one fide, and appears eyery moment ready to |[STENCH. See STinK. - nba | : 
Jeans yet is in no . This odd diſpoſition, he obſerves, STENTOROPHONIC tube, a ſpeaking trumpet; thus called 
| 2 "wing to a ſhock. of an earthquake, as is generall; | from Stentor (a Buben mentioned in the fifth book of the 
ei but was contrived ſo at by the architect; Iliad; who, as Homer tells us, could call louder than fifty 
e from. the cielings, windows, doors, &c. which} men), and denn, voice. The fentoropbenit horn of Alexan- 
3s "ia the level. | der the Great is famous: with this it is f. id he could give 
| orders to his army at the diftance of 106 ſtadia; which is above 
| twelve Engliſh miles, See SpRxAK IVG trumpet, 
word is alſo uſed for a place in a ſhip, next below. the S TEP. See the articles Pace, SrAik, Cc. Ar THage 
deck, before the bulk-head of the great cabin [SRH and Leap, in the man- ge, one of the ſeven airs or arti- 
dae le Heer ſtands and lodges.— See Tab. Sbip. fig- * ficial motions of a horſe ; conſiſting, as it were, of three 
46 + ary oP 5 w 12 — | airs; viz. the pace or ſtep which is terra a terra ; the railing, 
e, in navigation, the directing a veſſel from one} which is a curvet; and the whole finiſhed with a ſault or 
9 to another, by means of the helm and rudder. &— {| leaps 8 4 = 
raph held the. beſt /fcerſman, who uſes the leaſt motion in] The Fep, properly, puts a horſe on the hand, and gives him 
- eutting, the helm. over to and again, and who keeps the\ſbip] a riſe to leap ; like one that runs. before he leaps, that he 
from making yaws; that is, from running in and out. may go the higher, or the farther. * 5 
Tber are thiee. methods of Hering: 1*, By any mark on} For leaps of all kinds, the rider is nat to give any aids or 
© the land, fo..as to keep the ſhip even by it, —2*, By the] helps with his legs; only to hold the horſe well up with the 
campals,” which, is by. keeping the ſhip's head on ſuch a| bridle-hand when he riſes before, that he may riſe the higher 
dumb at point of the — as beſt leads to port.—3˙, behind; when he begins to riſe behind, he is to put the bri- 
Io ſſeer as one is bidden or conned; which, in a great ſhip, dle-hand a little forwards to hold him before, and ſtay him 
n hed ,of him that is taking bis turn at the helm. See there on the hand, as if he hung in the air timing the mo- 
| N theory Ad a. of ſteering, ſee SalLIx G, tion of the bridle- hand, fo as to take him like a ball on the 
- Gounan, ic... "ay cad. the 4 bound, which is the great ſecret in leaping, or eN. 
ANOGRAPHY, TTFTrANOT AGILA, the art of ſecret STEPHENS's water, See WATER. dd 
ting, or of writing in ciphers; known only to the perſons | STERCORARIANSS, or STERCORANIST &, a name which 
5 . 


: ** I thoſe of the Romiſh church antiently gave to ſuch as held 
Situs, two thouſand, years ago, as we are] that the hoſt was liable to digeſtion, and all its conſequences,” 
* told by Polybius, had invented twenty different manners of like other food, © g ee 04 | 


. {© as no body, but thoſe let into the ſecret, could} The word is formed from the Latin Bercvs, dung. 
: bor Ae pn — the matter. | Card. Humbert in bis anſwer to Nicetas Pesto treats 
1 But now a- days, hardly any thing can be written by this art, him as a ffercoraniſt, merely for holding, that the euchariſt 
* -* but what may be deciphered, and the meaning perfectly diſ- breaks the faſt ; which opinion, he imagined, led directiy 
ge covered, And to this art of deciphering that excellent ma-] into flercorani * | EY Ot ore 
K. thematician, Dr. Wallis, hath contributed much. See D·- STEREOBATA ®, or STEREOBATES, in the antient archi- 


CIPHERING. 


* N a tecture, the baſis or foundation, wherevh, a column, wall, 

yen STEGNOSIS, ETEINOEIS, an obſtruction of any natural] or other piece of building, is raiſed. 3 

* eſpecially that by the pores. Tze word is formed from the Greek cep2o8471c, ſolid prop. 

__ neo ie 8e, STEINOTIKA, in medicine, remedies _ — pretty well to the continued ſocle or baſement 
| proper to cloſe, and the orifices of the veſſels, or emunc _ ' a 

WY e when relaxed, firetebed, lacerated, SC. ay og . — eee eee 

f r rd is formed from the Greek :mpedio, conflipo, in e t ereovata is that to the ſtylobata ht 

— 1 Nr 7 the tylobata is to the ſpira or baſe of the column, See Pz- 

hon; 


duch are pomgranate leaves, red roſes, plantain leaves, tor-| DESTAL. _ l 45 | ; 
mentil roots, 1 are proper in the hæmorrhoids, S TEREOGRAPHIC prejectien of the ſphere is, that wherein 
and other fluxes of blood. . | the eye is ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſurface of the ſphere. 
STELLA. 1. F PsxuDo fella. | | Stereographic prejection is, the projection of the circles of the 
N See I IxT RR fellar. Year. if — _ — plane of l got citcle ; the eye being 
ATE plants, ſuch as have their leaves rowing on the ſup aced in the pole of that circle. TS. 
falks, at Ae diſtances, in the form of a Kr — rays; The method and practice of this projection, in all the prin- 
a ſuch flowers as are ſtar - Ike, or full of eyes — cipal caſes, viz. on the planes of the meridian, equinoctial, 
— | 160 n 8 iy Th 3 1 8 he 1 
„Ruy makes the /ellate plants, ſo called from the diſpo- |[STBRREOGRAPHIC prejectien on t plane of the meridian. — 
fition 01 their . . —— Engliſh plants; of Let Z NE (Tab. Parſpert. fig. 22. ), be the meridian, Z and 
Which kind are croſs-wort, molluge, wild madder, aſperula, | N the poles, as alſo the zenith and nadir; EQ the equinoctial 
A wodruff, gallium or ladies bed-ftraw, aparine orcleavers, | and horizon; ZN the equinoctial colute, and. prime verti- 
ad rubia tinctorum, or dyers madder. cal circle: Z 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, &c. are hour-circles, 
NELLIONATE *, STELLIONATUS, in the civil Jaw, a] or meridians, and alſo azimuths, uſe the pole is in the 


of crime committed by a. fraudulent bargain, where] zenith. To deſcribe theſe circles, find the points, 15, 30, 
de of th parties ſells a Ging for what it is not. 45) 60, &c. in the equinoctial, by ſetting the half-tangenc 
Qua fays, the word comes from /ellio, a very ſubtile kind of | their diſtance from VJ; and then their centres are found 
* We find mention hereof in the code, leg. ix. tit. 3 | by ſetting their co-ſecants, both ways, from their points of 


fell'an eſtate for my own, which belongs to interſection with the equator: S, S, and W. W, are the 

« convey a thing as free and clear, which is already en-] northern and ſouthern tropics, which are deſcribed by ſetting 
Fe to another ; or put off copper for gold, %. tte half-tangent of 23 degrees 30 minutes from V each way; 

Romans Seca ufed felhonatus to expreſs all kinds] then the tangent of its complement, vig. 66 degrees 30 mi- 


MY 1 SL} 


1 
S 


of crimes that had no proper names. - 


| III | nutes, each Way from thence on the colure produced, gives 
| po which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, and, fruits. may be drawn. Or you __ have ſet the co · ſecant of 
anda ps. the fem is called the 7run4, or oct ; in Latin c- parallel from the centre o the primitive, which would 
__;" bo nl brass: II { alſo have found the ſame point for the centre of the parallel, 
e > ordinarily called the l; by the Latins canli: whoſe radius is equal to the tangent af | its diltanct from 
„ T . || ings 6 
0 and creeping on th as that of num- The parallels in jection are | or 
d bol nul), Ee abthors. call f viticulur. lens of — S, is the ecliptic, which muſt be di- 
hooks! hn fevers] kinds of corn and plants of that kind, it is] vided from the diviſion on the ſeale of half-tangenrs ; but 
auen The fret, led culmus.,.. ._ , I || denominated according to the ſigns of the zodiac, reckons - 


x TP 8 dil rere 188 h | 
de ord * of nd op; according to Dr. Grew, is no more ing 30 degrees to each ſign. 1 IF 
Git ” ſkin which at firſt covers the two lobes, |$TzREOGRAPHIC: projettion on the plane of the ina 
NE os fÞ INS 


* * 8 „ % 8 7 F 7 : &. + * . * 1 
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tie 'co-fecant of that (or the ſecant of 5 1 degrees 30 minut 


f 

0 

rfe& the Engliſ money, which was thenceforwards 1 

of altitude, or almacanters, are leſs circles, whoſe 9 05 from them, ferl ” „for eafering, or 44 = i 

de dy Eero above the horiaon.. a ny which . to have been Seer thereon ; for h 

lives from the centre 40 the in old deeds, the E ſpecies are always cafied nwnn; 1 

| SEES . eafterlingi, wid gd bei gold tl 

SA ere . on-tl + plane of the horizon — Sc. Sommer, again, derives the word from the Salon, 1 
Firft draw a circle repreſentin horizon, and quarter it| Feore, a rule or ftandard; intimating, that this, asto weight to 
wih two diameters; BOT "= be the zenith of .tbe.place; and finenefs, was to be the common Randard of all cures 0 
Ae en wel (fe. 24); makenP = tall or azimuth] money. | hi 
of eaſt and weſt 3, makes P = bali-tan t of 380 In Stow and ſome other of our antient writers, fil o ty 
(or gt 2 1085 * ſhall be the pole of the world. eafterling, is alſo uſed for a certain coin, in value amounting mi 
„rr 25 300 (or tangent of 25* 45⁰0 nearly to our ſilver · peny: and on ſome occafions we find d 
5 ier 8 minute the ſame word fer ling . of 
Nei * 12 degrees 30 ; Hot ney ; it being obſervable, that, for a good while t = 
hou 

Whi 

and 


- the equinoQial, and their interſections with the meridian are Sir, ABArT, &c. the 
g the half-tangent of their diſtance from the Sr ERM, among hunters, is the tal of a vol or a grey hound - thing 
or. northward, or both ways 3” ES: 8 A cuſte 
3. are found, by bi the diſtance between STERN Cha | See Caen. bs. ſever 
inte; for the middle will be the centre of theſSTERNOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair If nia a Heh 
= $ S half-tangent of 20* o = diſtance e the bone of the fler the 
of S from the num, and part of the clavicle, and adjoining part of the fit SIG) 


 STEREOMETRY. ., | STEPEOMETPIA, that part of . the extremities of the vw a gs Ris, 


— eee of a Grck ce, aun ud pe: | Sternutatives, called called al teria wot 


5 . dn, and the 0s fronts, to be rell. rg 


SLIDE 
1 9, eee ear in op 


The wort e hom 
® The 
/ barren. Neu »/the Latin genie, of of fili 


| Sterility was held a ere zee affliction — ofthe an, 


d Jterility to l 
productions, that the creation mi might not depen 


Women frequently become ' ferils after a mi 
difficult labour, 5, by ra reaſon the — or fone 2 
jured 


[oi gen 
(i | flerility of mercury, ay the aehemins, Teſetnbles that 
FN I | of women who are too cold and moiſt; and Who, by bei 
e e ee 1, Forcircl 99 would be cited of the elf eil, as mer 
| of Jongitide, which muſt al paſs thro a, and the ſeve rr rged according to the ri] of at. 
degrees of the ecliptic z ſet the tangent 66 degrees, 30 m-|STERLING, a term frequent in the'E liſh 
- '\nutes, N a downwards, og the pune [mc ie ue which] A pound, , Pilling, or peny Ae, fignifies" as much 2; 
ate 2 find > fe "OL a perpendicular, draw „ or peny, tal money of 3 
282 CN —— © authority.” 
whoſe diſtances, ſet off to the radius P , Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided, 28 to he dis; 
oy N tangents of the de of their diſtances from the of the word — fetches it from the raffle of 
"meridians PC (which i is that belonging to 180 degrees). . King or Sing in Scotland, where a ſmall coin "ws 
4. 410 parallels of 2 e drawn, by ſetting the half- ek; that in Ae bt ordin to bim, came to 
dunzents of their diſtances from | . All azimuths, or vert] give . to all the reſt Camden po Ne the word from 
tical circles, muſt = through þ at 0 zenith : ſince, there cafterling, or efterling ; obſerving, chat in te geo reign'of bar 
fore, the zenith is 38 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from P, ſet Richard J. money coined i in the eaft 
to be of eſpecial tequeſt in England, Moab 
ity thereof, od el eafterling m » all the in- 
bitants of thoſe parts were called 2 er; ſome of 
whom, ſkilled in coinage, were ſoon after ſent for over to 


Let SC 23- 
N 


3 on the 2 extended below, and that will fin 
= Acer » pu tre of the azimuth of caſt and weſt 5 w. 
5 


Nn. r area a hag Gan 
gendicular to I meridian, and drawn through x.—4. 


„ 485 there was no other coin but penies, n 
1 ion, almacanters are all parallel to the primitive eafterlings were become ſynonymous: much as, 
oo WT. ame are all right lines paſſing through æ the} .antients, the words denarius and nummus were uſed; 
centre of the primitive, to the equal diviſions in the limb. STERN of a ſhip, TIT", all the hindermoſt part of 


only the outmoſt part abaft der 


＋ 
ty 
2 


Parallels of declinations are all leſs circles, and parallel to her; but proper! 


i Zen 
= half tangent of 750 = 2 1 bh vr reer 
_ diſtance of the tr WV from Wnwar ⁊. thyroidez, and cartilago ſcutiformis, terminates i 
= thi * 2 0 . ret) oides, It Nac the boos Rat dow 
And the interſeftion again with the north of the meridian,is ward — See Tab. Ar. Myol.) fig. 2. 1. 7, g. bar of mull 


8 STERNOTHYROIDEUS,- in anatom 
1055 384 to the northwrard, or upward from x. f the larynx 3 ariſing in the ö 


152 
1 hour- circles, make a <= ent of 1. 30 or P terminating in the caftilago oides. [They ferys to dun 
: 2 422 30% ag” GET perpendicilar : ito the] down that cartilage. 2 

4's meridian : then, if ſrom & with the ar prog in z c, STERNUM, Terxo, the breaſt-bune; a * 
Jou ſet off the tangents of 1g 30* 45% &c. both ways, fort of bone, which rakes the forepart of the and 
798 will have the cemres vf the ſeveral bour-circles, 7 and into which the ribs are fitted. —See Tab. nas (Ofteol.) x-3 


4, 8, 4, .. 5K ! n. 11. d 
» Now, Toall arab j all diameters are mes. - In adults, D 
© fured on the ſcale, of half. tangenta 3 TE ond] _ ſeveral, according to the dive & 

255 e e us, he has never n hey cane e 
| { Kino nd] yn years e v7 Ki 
ter warde, but ſpongious. 


12 lower Fe Sar of the, T 
— et me E 44 25 3 ormis, beca IN F 
700 1 lende. 4 a: *. » — . 


| The ylqof the fern a bf the heart, and to 


hich teaches how'to-meaſ ſolid bodies; 5.'e; to-fihnd [STERNUTATIO Sec SNEEZING, 1 
he ſd or fold comet, of dic gab, bib SORES of or SEERNOTATORY, — 
elle, ſhips," &c. | per to produce ſneexi 


— ä and violent. Of the 5 are e 
3 0 - . * rows Irma rs the whole faſhionable 8 
L under — es; Of the tter are 0 
99 Fate mne _ *% alſo 8. toty, Er. N e 
d. % n ai; of br | Sternutatives operate their ſharp, pun 
1 | ch wee . the noſe, wi 
— the ſerous matter e — 7 


jo tee and in ſeveral finus's fituate in the the baſc es 


% 


i / ; , 
. / | | | 


4 
„3 


* of & * 
8 7 | 1 . 


* kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar office where-| | 
1 hy * — fiſh, l them in readineſs, for 2 


& | famil 5 Oe. | 4 
— . in the Lege ponds are drawn out, and put in here. 
— arge ponds of three or four acres apiece, it is ad- 
to have four eum, each two rods wide, and three 
The ftews'are-ufually in gardens, or at leaſt near the 
"__ to be more handy, and the better looked to. | 
e d of niaking them is, to carry the bottom in A 
22 decline from one end, with a mouth to favour the 
ng with a net. See Pop. . 1 
—_— — were alſo places antiently permitted in 
* to women of profeſſed incontinency, for the proffer 
' of their bodies to all comers. —Theſe were under particular 


. manor. 


; for venereal aQs, by bathing. | 


STEWARD, or SEWEsCHAL, an officer, whereof there are 


8 71 


firmed it upon bath, and by ſome cardinals, fays St. Bonaben- 


ture, who atteſted the miracle both by word and writing, and 


reſſed it in the hymns, anthems, &c. compoſed in honour 


of St, Francis, rr bar ad 
Aſter his death, they were ſeen by fifty, of his religious, as 


. - 


well as by St, Clara, and her nuns, and an infinite number of 
ſeculars ; many of whom felt them with their hands, to be 
the more certain. | Ye dend rich to nn rut! 

A ſolemn feaſt was hereupon appointed to be annually cele- 
brated, in memory of the miracle, called, the: faa/t- of tht 
ſtigmata of St. Francis ; and a peculiar maſs ot office was 
compoſed for the ſame. _ Wem gut 

An archi-confraternity was erected on the ſame. occaſion; by 
Frid. Pizzi, a Rome n ſurgeon, in the year 1594- 96, 


rules, and laws of diſcipline, | appointed by the lord of the STIBIUM, Sint, or ETIMMI, 46 1 2 1 a £ 


now ſeldom uſed. 


. 2 1 r French, Ade: S TIL ES, in carpentry, denote the upright pieces, which go 


from the bottom to the top in any wainſcot, or the like. 


|STILLATITIOUS i, are ſuch as are procured by diſtilla- 


tion, —in 


ſition to thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, &c. 


uns kinds; thus called from the Saxon feda, ſtead, place, |[STILLYARD, STiLvARD, or STEELYARD, in commerce. 


arroom3 and ward, keeper, g. d. a deputy, or perſon ap- 
td in the place of another. 2 
Ini High STEWARD of England, is the firſt and higheſt offi- 
cer of the crown 3 as having the 
vice-roy, the Danes, Ee. 8 and the Swedes, reich. 
arsſſety q. d. vice rex.” Chamberlayne. 3 
Common lawyers call him magnus Angliæ ſeneſcallus, His 
office, a8 © in an antient record, is to ſuperviſe and 
the whole kingdom, both in time of peace and war, 
immediately, under the king and after him; an authority ſo 
great, that it has not 8 ram ſafe to truſt it any 

in the hands of any ſubj - AS 

The office was hereditary and permanent in the family of 
the dukes of Lancaſter, till the time of Henry IV. ſince 
whotwit has only been made pro bac vice, occaſionally : as 
{d-officiate at a coronation ; at the arraignment and tryal of 
ſome nobleman fot treaſon, or other great crime.—During 
his Rewardſhip, he bears a white ſtaf hand; a 
tral, Ge. ended, be breaks his ſtaff, and with it his com- 
' miſſion expire. | 
rd STEWARD" of the houſbold, is an officer to whom the ſtate 
" of the king's houſe is committed, to be ruled and guided at 
hs diſcretion . e BY 
He has authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's 


- 


houſe, except ' thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ftable ; 


- 


and dean of the chapel. 48 $A 
I ARD of @ ſhip, is he who receives all the victuals from 
the purſer; and is to ſee it well flowed in the hold: all 
- things of chat nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe, are in his 
: he looks after the bread, and diſtributes out the 
ſeveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip. © 
He hath an apartment for himſelf: in the hold, which is called 
de frivard's room.—See Tab. Ship. fe n 
STIGMATA, Zrir ura, in natural hiſtory, denotes points, 
ot ſpecks, uſually ſeen on the ſides of the bellies of inſets ; 
particularly of the caterpiller kind, where they are very appa- 
rent, n ava | FIT 
They are nothing but the extremities of certain veſſels ter- 
_—_— o the ſides at each nodus or inciſure, and ſerving 
F m | „ 
Imuwar 4, in acitiquity, certain marks impreſſed on the left 
ſhoulder of the ſoldiers, when liſted ö - 


5 


ing only of points, diſpoſed various ways; as in tri- 
„ eroſſes, &. 644 „„ 
PHGMATA,"is alſo a term introduced by the Franciſcans, to 
ares the mar ks, or prints, of our Saviour's wounds, im- 
ou dy him on the body of their ſeraphic father, St. Francis. 
; vas one morning, about the feaſt of the Exaltation, in the 
met 1224. that St. Francis, being at prayers on mount Al- 
venus, whither he had retired to paſs the Michaelmas Lent, 
law a ſeraph with ſix burning wings, in other reſpects like a 
mn; with his hands and his feet ſtretched upon à croſs. 
With two of the wings he covered his body, two were raiſed 
dier his head, and with two he flew ſwiftly down. Five 
"Js proceeded. from the five wounds of the perſon crucified, 
Ch l to-the correſpondent five parts of the body 
Chon the viſion's diſappearing, he ſaw the marks of the nails, 
Agon his own hands and feet; the ſame as he had ſeen them 
be image of the crucifix. His hands and feet were found 
Raced With nails in the miüdle; the marks of the heads of 
tas vere plainly ſeen within the fleſh on one fide, and 
of the points clenched on the other. On his right fide 
den eu ſear, as from the wound of a ſpear, 'which fre. 
e an With blood; and ſtained his gown, e. The good 
C * ae told, took à world of pains to hide the iH] 
ma 


aun dale of his hands and feet were ſeen in his life-time, ma 
Ae nden u ſeveral of the brotherbood, wh af. 


in his hand; and the] ſuppreſſed b ward VI. 
] STIMI 


MIcMATA were alſo a kind of notes, or abbreviations ;| 


. By-the antient Roman law,:no body could fipulate, but far = 
himſelf ; bat 'as the lee mee pac ferns he bt, 


— The company of the STILL Y ARD was a community, or cor- 
poration, of 8 merchants, eſtabliſhed at London; thus 
called, from the place where they had their reſidence, called 


power of what we call af, the Stillyard, near the bridge, which was aſſigned them by 


act of parliament ; and which, in ſome records, is called 


' Guildhalda Teutonicorum; being, as ſome write, a broad 


place, or yard, where much ſteel had uſed to be ſold. 
This company was created in the year 1215. under Henry 
HI. in favour of the free cities of Germany, who had been 
aſſiſtant to him in his wars againſt France, i++: {11 = 
It had rendered itſelf miſtreſs of all the Engliſh manufaRories, 


| progeny thoſe of cloth; which it was allowed not only to 


throughout the kingdom, but alſo to tranſport abroad. 
The 'prejudice theſe. privileges did, and by which the com- 
ny frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned its being broke, 
by ſentence of the judges, under Edward IV. But it re- 
deemed its rights, and laſted to the year 1552. when it was 


ULATING, STIMULANS, 2 property in angular or 
ſharp bodies, whereby they vellicate, cauſe yibrations 
and inflections of the fibres of the nerves, and a greater de- 
rivation of nervous fluid, into the parts affected. 1 
Stimulants produce pain, heat, redneſs, G. They may be re- 
duced to violent penetrating depilatories, gentle finapiſms, veſi» 
catories, and cauſtics. Sec SINAP1SM, VESICATORY, Ce. 


which are under the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, S TING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain inſects, in 


form of a little ſpear ; ſerving them as a weapon of offence. 
The ling of a bee, or waſp, is a curious piece of mecha- 
niſm: it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root whereof is a 


bag full of ſharp, penetrating juice, which, in ſtinging, is 


injeRed into the fleſh through the tube. | 

ithin the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie two 
ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears: in the ting of a waſp, he told 
eight beards on the fide of each ſpear, ſomewhat like the 
beards of fiſh-hooks. See Tab. Nat. Hift. Ag: 29. & 30. 
One of theſe ſpears in the „ting, or ſheath, lies with its point 


firſt darted into the fleſh z which once fixed, by means of 
its foremoſt beard, the other then ftrikes in too; and ſo they 
alternately pierce deeper-and deeper, their beards taking more 
and more hold in the fleſh : after which, the ſheath or fling 
follows," to convey the poiſon into the wound; which, that 
it may pierce the better, is drawn into a point, with a ſmall 
ſlit below that point, for the two ſpears to come out at. 

By means of theſ | 

leave its ting. behind it, when diſturbed, before it can have 
time to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabbarg. 


STINK, or $Tzxcn, a difagreeable ſmell exhaling from. a 


. corrupted, or other body; and which is prejudicial to the 
noſe and brain. 1 3 
the reſult either of diſeaſed lung, 


A flinking breath is uſi 
or ele of ſeorbutic gums, SW. 33 
A ſtinting noſe, factor naris, is the teſult of a deep ulcer 
within the noſe, whence ariſe fetid ſcabs, &c.—Itis cauſe, 
according to Galen, .is a ſharp, putrid humour falling from 
the brain, on the proceſſus mamillares.——This is reckoned, by 
the civilians, one of the legal cauſes of annulling marriage. 
STIPEND; "ST1yEND1UM, among the Romans, Hgnified x, 


ids with tribute; and hence Hipendiarii were the ſame wi 
r. arii. , — 3 2 4 4+" 
STIPITE,' Netivi d STI E. See Nartvi. © 

«that is, of treating, and  conchiding terms and conditions 
to be inſerted in a Contract. NE: of ns e 

_ Stipulatians were anitiently s par at Rome, with abun- 
dance of ceremonies ; the whereof was, 'that one party 


and oblige himſelf. __ 


A 
0 +. * 744 


a 


— — 
* 


| 


a little before the other; to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, to be 


e beards it is, that the animal is forced to 


STIPULATION, in the” civil law, the 8. of fipulaing 


| ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give his conſent, 


4 
= * * 


— 
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allowed to /ipulate their maſters 2 
— .es inherited Vr. ſame privilege 


| ipulation had its origin in the lex Aquilia, ang 8 
: other law of the emperor Arcadius. 
The word is formed from the Latin ffipula 


bp be-| 


8 T O 


or to communicate a model thereof to fares: 
Was a Frenchman, firit enriched our e 25 it 
NR firſt — 4; and, by an — ſo a 

effort of memor imagination, mad mar 
on the idea he had formed thereet, made a loom at Paris, 


R - — wn why a ſtraw was given the purchaſer, in| 


Which cuſtotm is {till retained in 


— at Verdun. The cultom always 
"=== on this occaſion to break » ftraw 


for the two patties 
1 and each take bis moiety; which they \ſter- 
, to recognize their promiſe. 

P; or TIKRUP, a reft or ſupport for the borſeman's 
hor, ferving to keep diem firm in hs ſeat, and to enable him 
to mount. 

wrt of a cavalier, in the antient tournaments, was 
NE en en ee e 


* 
it is a rale do have the right foot firrep 
| n 
| 1 r Menage obſerves, 


thiolus relates, that the Tui ks have a knack of poiſoning their 
; with ſo ſubtile and Nn that it makes 
F. le Comt 
tells us, ee be, ride bare and, with their 

ort. 4 


oK in gardening, 


fruit 7 75 df the graft 


e is 1 b = 


8 a from the roots. When theſe a 
* to be covered up with good 


- winter, e into the nurſery, where, in Ao this purpoſe, a 54, portics, called rom the pictures of 
a year or two, they will be ready to Cherry facks,| Polygnotus therein, the painted portico, was pitched on. 
Plum. focks, and pear focks, may be thus raiſed from ſuck- Hetgs uſing to walk and philoſophize, he was l. on attenced by 
ers, as well as from ſtones or Raby but thoſe rai | this latter eat number of diſciples; hence called Z7@u0, Steici, 
4 va are preſetred. I. He became exceedingly reverenced at Athens, for 2 
Broker's Srock. i Back kx. r ny ſeverity of his life and manners, and the confi 
Capital STOCK. Ie. ſh: > n | of with his doctrine; infomuch that the Athenians ow 
Pens rock. Eksx lack. * him, when living, a golden crown, and uſed in dubious times 
' STOCKFISH, or Srocxrisch, in commerce, à kind to depoſit the — of the city with him: and, after his death, 


dried, ſalted fiſh; of a greyiſh aſh-colour, only the belly 


— jb is very conierable in nel 
commerce in nd, 
"00 RE 8 reof in be country, 
and from their viQuualling theit . therewith, It is faid 


tt take n 6s hard as 2 „ ry opal 


needing to be beaten with a is Bt 1 for dating See 
STOCKING; that of Goch of the leg and foot, 
_ which immediate par of hk aig and . ſcreens tem 
trum the rigour the cold. 
ee the only feckings in uſe were aide of: cloth, or 
Ae toget 


-"knitti ackings of fk, wool, coiton, thread, 
e. the we, = let h_fockings is quite out of, doors. 
Tbe modern fackings, whe 
A formed of an infinite number 9 


ther 3 but 1 


2 


in one another. 
made of poliſhed 

Z rofl, or braſs wire, w interweave | the aſs end form 
| ile maſhes the f tocki H 

„Ne called 
were difficult to fix 

7 buted to the Scots, * ground, that the firſt, works of 

e.— 


znittets eſtabliſh- 


company ot 1 
2 , who is 


account, that the 

faid to have been the for of a Ling of S Scotland 
Nun Srockixds are ordinarily 

« faQtured, on a irame or. machine. 

* be 8 is exceedingly, ingenious, vs —— 

complex; ſo that it were very difficult to deſcribe 

diverſity and number of ita parts ; 


by. OR: veal 


The 1 an * dere 
of the ae 45 


bs it Mink Ones 


une; and whey. — 


dhe workman 


to bis 1411 watt 
N invention a, thay ey the 


merit.,. wo 9555 
| tothe Eng. they became 


t. Jerom is the firſt author who mentions them, Mat- 


| _ Cynic. —But Laertius tells us, be had too much natural mo- 


and as ſoon as they have put forth roots, in 


woven or knit, are a kind of 
knote, called 15 


knitting ; the invention — it 
preciſely 4 though it is commonly attri 


is added, that it was on 


b they ne aa F 


one oven * A! | 


5 in a Vo © he 
9 055 OW. r firſt «Sy up in the year -3- wp 
ae for the thoſe ſince made in France, Hol. 
955 4 RET See FoiLing, | 
CRS, in ip · carpentry, a frame of ti 
made -{hore, to build pinnaces, kete imber and great poſts, 


ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall frigates, hag and fuch 


Hence we ſay, a /bip ig en the ſtocks when 
STOICAL, ate, See 2 25 0 ſhe is by NG 


Mc ſtoics. ha 

ICS, a of antient 3 the 

Zeno; thus called from the Greek 08, Far m 
uſed to teach under a portico, or piazza, 

The author of this ſet, Zeno, was of Cittium, a town ; * 

Cyprus, inhabited by a colony of Phcenicians ; whence he is 


ſuppoſed to have borrowed-many of his dogmata 
2 philoſophy, which many learned men Sn 


Was, itſelf, borrowed from the Jewiſh: though it —_ 
allowed, tere appear as many things in the Staic philoſophy, 


. from Plato's and Socrates's ſchool, as from that of 

* es. 

Teno, making A trading voyage from Cittium to Athens, 40 
ly freighted with Ty rian purple, was ſhipwrecked not far from 

| pb "Imre which, we are told, conſulting the oracle how 

4 beſt ſpend. the reft of his life, GE 

* CNN ure. re ugs, by becoming 0 of the ſame * 
with the dead: upon which be applied humſelf to the ſtudy of 
the antient philoſophers; and became a hearer of Cr! the 


. . defty to ſuffer him to give into the Cynic impudence. 
From Crates, he recourſe to Xenocrates, then to Pole. 
mon; and at length he began to think of inſtituting a new (ed, 


8 conſectated an altar to him. 
Onz of his chief followers was Cleanthes, ee banal 
5 e and he by Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater, 
anætius, and Poſidonius, among the Greeks ; and by Cato, 
Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor Antoninus, Gr. amyog 
fe Sammons and by Pantenus, and Clemens Alexandrizus 
The Neal cultie ted logics, p hyſics, Gt. but 
* va „ metap c. 
chiefly ethics. The aof the dogmata of the former 
; 1757 are as follows: -- 
That there are certain rede, comprehenjuns (which 
others Tug es arrνναι, common 9 or innate ideas, ot 4 
principles, and Cicero, inchoate intelligentie, beginnings 
underſtanding), naturally found in the mind: that God is the 
ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe: that the world is an anima]; 
which opinion the Stoics maintained in common with the 
Platoniſts, hy . reaſon- of God's inhabiting and informing 
* pact fhevedh in quality of an anima mundi. —— 
— —— — to generation; and 
; rr into be defiroyed atlaſt by a cooflgrato 
r the morality of the $toice, it was couched much in fe- 
as, chat a wiſe man is void of all paſſion or perture 
| bation. of mind: that pain is no reab evil; but that a wik 
man is beppy in the midft of the ſevereſt torture: chat aut 
man is always the ſame, and always joyful: that none but a 
wiſe man is free; all others are ſlaves: that nons but avi 
man is rich: hat none but a wiſe man ought to be 


| 


AK ae or philoſopber: that all wiſe we 
2 e der, man's, who is cn 
with Natel — men are the only friends, 


only lovers: that nothi ever happens to u wiſe'ma t 
—— expectation: at th virtues are inviolably cont! 


| all good thi 
bee aa 
Dee erg 


be lol or bos z 


held it might, and by 
. it — 2 not, by reaſon of 
the x4T 10% compre 

They camel but one God whom, Rowerer, her call 
veilig names, as: Mind, Fate, Fupiter, Bec. 22 T 
and did net mean various things; — ep 
lations of the ſame t 
2 Fate, whi 

compoſition of thi 
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in which caſe, it 


vomen than men; 
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low, enbranbüf, organical 
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held a robe of honour among 

- all nations. Kings wer 4 uſed it, and ſome- 

times beſtowed it as a reward of virtue. | 
92 of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his i majeſty's bed- 

— 475 8 and honour it is, to preſent and 

's firſt girment or ſhirt” every morn- 


of the brolk, an order of Enights ied by the kings 


4 — though, as to the ticular author or time of 
the tion, ons in the dark. be firſt time we hear 


of it, 4 under Alphonſus V. who! mounted the. throne in 
- 1416. Juſtiniani — it to Rave been inflituted 


year 1 
F757 * STOLE, a thilita 
golden ole, which 


Wee Tab. Hnat. ( Auer. bn 

N mpare Ee to a gourd, by others 
It is Reute in the epigaſtrium, deeli ang a 

tothe" left" than the 3 


%, from cha, 
Ohis is Gs let lo 0 ry 188 a den e it eems to. 20 
By L. 


5 "the aliments enter the 


ne unn 
EVR 1 


iD 
va 2 
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TD 


Be; fixed from all eternity. 
human ſbul ſurvived the body. 

derdotal ornimeht, worn by the 
"the ſurplice, * as A mark ſype- 


| 5 _—_ being « long robe, or veſt- 


n by other prieſts ovet the alb, at celebrating | 
acroſs the ſtomach : and by 
left ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe. 

* vx Wers — of lip of cloth or ſtuff, hangin 
2 neck to the feet, with three croſſes thereon, — 
diſkops ently ly pt retended, that the pariſh- prĩeſts were * 

to appear def ein, but in their Helen. In Flanders and 
Joh, - always preach in oles, It is ſuppoſed to be a re- 


the long robe worn by the 


170 the” ders & 
rex WO! ec. was fey different from 


that _ Go 1 uſe: the former wis a kind 


robe fitter for 


in the chamber. Be D- 


ted about the 
oder at Venice; thus 


i. d. d, b. 


e knights wore over Joe | 
— 4 Lunt 8 down. to the knee, boch fore and 
behind, 2 palm and an half broad: None are rai ed, to this] | 
order but the patricians, or noble Venetiang. JuRiniani ob- 
ſerves, — hl dra of the üütitution of this APES.) un- 


10 anch TroM Axor, venteiculvs, i in anato "Y an bol- 
part of an animal, deſtined to 
\reteive tlie food after des)utition, A to convert We 


tad much about the upper orifice 
vs ich it is Fi 5 2 25 ſenſible: whence wo — 
| the great ſympathy betwixt *  flomach, head, and heart; on 
account whereof,” Van Helmont thought, that the foul had 
its ſeat in the upper orifice of the omach. . 
Por the motion of the STOMACH 1 the in the ** 27 
Tranſaftions, ac uaints us, that, in diſſecting 

found the periſtaltic motion of the guts . — 
| tho Homach ; the pylorus, which is uſually, found as high as 
the diaphr. m, being, in every undulation, brought below 
0 i very bottom of t the/tomech; and that he could manifeſt 
'*obſerve a conſtriftion in the middle of. the, lomach, at every 
motion downwards, preſſing it in ſo as to be able ta compreſs 
| Whatever was N 4 in its cavity. Theſe motions, he 


guts; and adds, 55 e has ſince obſerved the ſame in three 


15 others whence one may ſafely enough conclude it holds of 


Hence, we eaſily ſee. the reaſon of the quick diſtribution of 
, the nouriſhment; the food being no ſooner opened by the 
drink and ſpittle, c. than it has a free, motion through the 
pylorus into the inteſtines, from this compreſſion in the middle 
of the fomach. _ 
/ Ruminating animals have four Romachs 3. yet it is obſerved, 
that ſome of theſes, which have four, in urope, have. only 
two in Aſrica, probably by reaſon the herbs A Aſtica are 
e of food dene at 3 e ain 
irds that live ordinarily of ſec covered. a rind, 
+ havea kind of a cole the Vers or gizzard, conſiſt- 
ng of four large muſcles withoutſide, and an hard, callous 
e withig uch as live. on gelb, as cagles, vulturs, 
Sc. have only one ſtomach, . 
STOMAC #2 ETOMAXIKOS, a medicine; chat firengehens 
| the > flomach-z and promotes the alice of digeſtion. See Sra- 
+ MACH, and DIGEST10N, _ 
Of this kind, are wormwood, rhubarb, mint, maſtic, aloes, 


g pepper, . and aromatic bittere: g20d wine is as 
$ a /komach ic. 


TOMACHIC, in anatomy, is applied to the arteries veins 6. 


2 110 


— 


ol the Homach; called 475 gaſtric. 


| The floniachic veins a in the trunk of the W 
and the ſplenic vein.— The femachic arteries ariſe from the 


"Its upper part is 
7 5 0 to the, cawl ; 


— 2 kt alben is pro- 
d.a Iſo 00 


they aſcend obliquely. to the 


wb ght orifice; 8 Kg IR eaſt 


55 


5 


% Ki WA ; 


71 


Db I a 


8 1 


mid 


ae . ie 


; cceliac, ,— The fomachic nerves come from the eighth . ( 
ME OM Ac 


HIC corongry. CORONARY. - 
OMACHIC water. See the articles" WATER, 


ONE, in natural hiſtory, an hard, ſolid. body, neither males; 


bl fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed —— N 
d "the Aefe to the E — 


time, in the body of the earth. 

For the origin and formation of STOWE8. M. — apy on 
bis return from the eaſt, in anne 
* royal academy a new theory. 000 
On a curious ſurvey of the famous labyrinth of Crete he obs 
| Terved, that ſeveral, people gd engrayen their names in the 


| Brig. rocks 8 walls * dire ans and, what um 


218 of 855 fo as they _ ng — at t Ark (being: cut 


wn | free Safe l e e — > - 


bes „tan: 


fler We * ae otherwiſe accountable 
4975 ſuppol; the cavities. of the letters filled i 
WE wi 4 — out of the, ſubſtance of the x 
4 mhicheven ſh in greater abundance than was 

filling the of 750 us is the wound made by the knife 
| a Fwch.36 the. frapture of a broken. bone is en 
. 125 'A callus, formed ormed of. the extravaſated nutritious Juices 
5 riſes above the ſurface of the bone: und this re- 
bangs 
Sei 


nt * 


Ds and. in *. £4 
i and in 4 : Nen tt WP ONES 
' e i, then, room to be but that they 


3, or, that ihey draw their dutfitious julie . 
e carth. Tb Jes wut be be fiſt ionted e propare 
in heir ſut ry ch ma here; eſtoemed av 4 kin 

of Nuk 104 * be” comeyed 9 all-out 


is h 
the letters, 


50 o 
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1. brought t amen he 
1 HN N * \ * 8 I 12 L1 | NN J. 34 > ny 7 
Stoch W. nal wbal e eee no a el 0 
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obſerves, were as regular as any he ever obſerved in the 


MM 1 T1 _ 


== ighty prot, th ji whic filed de Se e 
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OXY $TO 
nor is there any in conceiving this, than in] ! other ways of prayer for the lapis Judaicus 
CI the ſap paſs from the reots of f monis, 12165 xetrefattion of de den An. 
Le 200 the very extremities of their higheſt || 3 Ty a thell-fiſh near) Pines of an 
; | 2055 — e Unt We heart of theſe trees is exceedingly | uDAicus Lapis, and Conxxu — dual, 
hard; and yet thoſe of Braſil, calſed iron woed, gusiacum, M. Geoffroy accounts for the origin and formation of 
2 and ebony, are much harder. Coral is as hard in the ſea 28 in a different manner. —He lays it down az a n 
out of it, and ſen : muſhrooma, which every body allows to all Hones, without exception, have been fluid; or wh, th 
grow, are true ones, and fo, like the common Hanes, are] ſoft paſte, now dried and hardened: witneſs the enes When 
uſed in America to make lime of. are found — bodies; witneſs, alſo, fi 2 ay a0 ein 
| None, we believe, ever doubted that ſhells grow by means On this principle, he examines the formation of the 5 N 
|. "of a nutritious juice 3 and yet this juice is conveyed 3 SAY * ds of flones ; and ſhews, that the earth alan: 4 
| | | narrow canals of theſe exceffively hard bodies, as ſame, independent of all ſalts, ſulphurs, Ac. The 
thoſe of plants, which are much leſs hard. 3 tallic particles contained in flints, give them their ; Mee 


- Some;fones, then, he concludes, muſt be allowed to v colour; 


7. dut theſe ate only accidents ; for, proof of which, he inſtance, 
tate and grow like plants: but this is not all; he adds, chat] the ſap hires w emeralds of Auyergne, which loſe 128 their 
probably they 


are generated in this dme manner 3 at at leaſt, N colour by a moderate fire conſuming their metallic parts; bu 
| that there are abundance of fene, whoſe generation is]. om an 2 to n 3 they being here- 
| inconceivable, without ſuppoſing that they come from a kind 8 mere * 
| of ſeeds, wherein the organical parts of the ones are wrap-| o view rock-cry indeed, U one would. not take it fr 
\poll ap in de ax the of the large ts are in their a HS «ws not water congealed, as the 
ſeeds. f 
The fones l den WA is Fudaicws, bees M. Geoffroy conceives two kinds of primitive particles in 
rites, 


thoſe of Bologna” and Florence, the reral kinds y the earth. — of the firſt kind are exceedi | 
cryſtals of the rock, and an infinity of other Jon, 1 2 => thin lamellæ, equal to each other, or nearly Pad Jae, 
. poſes r ſeveral ſeeds 3 as much as muſhroo when theſe 5 toget . from any cauſe Whatever, * 

jous kinds of moſſes, whoſe ſeeds were 1 * © ſufficient quantity; the regularity and equality of their * 


. were diſcovered. | determine them to range. themſelyes equally and regularly 
i ſhould the come Amick” witch bo and thus to form an homogeneous compound, which is very 
e of a volute, be formed without a ſced, hard, from the immediate contact of the parts; and very 
. ining me ſtructure in little ? who moulded it fo tranſparent, by reaſon of their mo_ r diſpoſition, which 
artfully ? and $5 ones 4 moulds ? Far from this, theſe} leaves a free paſſage rn of light every- where: and 
kinds of Fones are ſound in the earth, like common flints. | this is cryftal. 
Nor were either their moulds, or any thing like, them, ever} The parts of the ſecond ki have al ſorts of irregular 
diſdoverdd. Fuel po and muſt accordi 18 aſſemblages that are 
I. Tournetort examines the ſeveral kinds of foner above- much opaker, and leſs hard. Now cryſtal i formed what 


monyoned, and finds them under the ſame neceſlity of ſeed. | of parts of the firſt kind; und all other feet of 8 mince 
2 immenſe quantity of pebbles, wherewith the Crau the two kinds of parts toge this mixture is abſolutely 
"3" c | in order to uni ne and bin together the parts of the 
> ; ſecond and 0566 than an hardneſs and conſiſtence, 
a 7 That there, for twenty miles round, is full of roundiſh} without which they would got. coke a ſand or duſt, 
ron ; which - ſtill found in abundance, to what-| Water, now, appears the fitteſt vehicle, to carry the parts of 
M. Peireſc, firſt propoſed the ge- the firſt kind. This is ſeen from ſevera wal. preiying prings, 
— you ti means of ſeeds (though + idk ths hens which incruſtate the pipes through which their waters we 
1 a I 2 ſenſe from M. Tournefort), Wi conveyed, of even ſolid bodies Izid in them for ſome time. 
brought thi Gulet ene them as 3 proof the The "water does dot diffolve thole earthy arts ; it only keeys 
effect, how could ſo many ſimilar pebbles formed? | | them in | fuſion, | as it does the juices, wherein * are 
"Tin is to: fp hey are everal with the world, Raben. N . 77 iy ks ae 2 
- afſerting' at the ſame time, that all the ones in the earth were us charged with ea 
produced at once; which were to go direfly contrary'to che kind, Gelen call ls the fony, or cr ple gfe 
obſervations above · mentioned. | of thoſe dies ae primarily e enn 


the ſeeds of one, M. Tourtiefvitabſeryes, there are cle CMY TAT. 


ow ſoft by ERR of 4 Sronzs are of yaious Kinds, with with regard to the place 
dete, the a, chew, it they x Ae EEE the moſt common are ormed un apule 


e's 


affunie the im the. bodies of men, . other ; others ſeem 
or i & body: eee, EL erated by the ſea e. andd others, to be 
) ulitet, eee, nautilites; ' uchinites, Ce. are f thele, 


liq have inſinuated into the Ln 12 12 e . al 
real fones, uid feeds whereof re magni ornament; 4 
; co ee ga pn oftrea, nau- bebe ny; A e . WY 
. r r wle | UN comers, ce of lapidaries ad 
lets. Set PxECIoUs Hone, 3 "INS 
3 2 and, 5e | Op re Sq i might credit all the virus 
ee hs cor . yet eee hem, and 5 uſe rn 


ai. It is highly-probable,” that r e e eagles ets ſo 
allemblage of cemented- flints, ha amel by: 1 Others again, 8 W170 24 28 2 
k nn wahner as the | bes om: Durs Noch, le re 2 . 
Hells: unleſs che rockt habe enveloped dee bodies in crayons or is ren I; ee be 
eee a) 3 oil aid $7004 © Armenian fen, 


1 1 ee wer 
ua 5 
ad. hog ind ew) nfity, Doſe cp 5 80 


Trot, ht err ee yg pane] | ly, much' 
ogg foray ang Srecfime, K. 


"23." free 


N. 
88 


fays bez « 11 e 60. called pholas: 7 
— ps Te 6 in the” peniiifula « of Portland, a 
which are always found. fitted to receive them. Ale: Pertland flone ch-uſed ; being aero 
Ins highly improbadly the- ſhobld come und dig ſach a 1 buys 5 6 e 
"pitth.toſpawin ing · ĩt ivanicly more likely, 2 gh Wee 2 6 5 
found incloſed a. ear SR 3-0 ind that the Wn, Bar e you: Prep 17 1 5 
originally found in bk pre e of, 
i de mur which forms the Kr, ran | jul we Luer yſed5h bu 5 is. 4 Ih 
ad ut the feed thereof”: 2: 5 ee out e 99 0 the ſame. June i 9 
2 whole, te Evpcludel, that the ſed ef nt al ſeaſoh; 'belrjgy "Bund fo EA a. fo wine 
| onetl of metals, b hind of duſt which probably falls ſroity| zich; daz * | * Ml 9 25 
them while 4 2; while they" continne to'vege- 7 75 i oth 
| above. This :duft may be -compired 10 the ſeeds of | proper fn te bro 
tn, which no: rape ere &' diſcovered} 8 e 3 
— —— of 25 * 
f are among. trufles which will deca agg Zn 
[plants:>:nor;45 this 'opinidn: Fliny aſſures 1 4 58 ity af Pg 
Fn as Geog Nh — ax Huy 8 gs a aer wm vn ie 
onen.: n Es fare ( 
— that fones made 100% | priced, ; ww ahh 1 41 055 
A dv x 010t Ss x. eser, Prem. de Virgin. All 1 Pulgar 9 or ſuch as are of gel wg way" 
however js founded on the imperfe& knowlege of thoſe 45 by their different * 
tines. Since Mr. T neſort * 8 
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ST O | 
Greater magnitudes of fone, uſed either about l 
{ Buildings, whether 


f U being of a 
I — con — natural or factitious, 


1 44, = | 


| | harder . not eaſily yielding to the tobl of 
the workman, growing either in | 
| great 
| 2 ragg. 
lefs maſſes; whether ſuch as are for their figure, 

ore knobbed and unequal; uſed for the firiking of 

| fire, either the more common, which is leſs heavy ; 
- or leſs common, which is more heavy, as having 
Ret hs in it of a metalline mixture, 


3 12 marcaſite, wag ro ed 
1-1 {more round and even 
4 pebble. 


natural, or 1 "kk 
| e, 
5 {ok 
Metals either for the 
ſharpening, or tryin of them, 
6 whet-/lone, | 
| ; — <tr A 
gliſhing, or cutting o em; 
gy and foft, © or of a more har 


- ; pumice, 


[cr magnitudes, ether more, leſs, or minute, 
hrs a * fend, | 


Middle-priced my are either of a 
— — or capable of it ; whether of a 
ſiniple white colour, and more ſoft conſiſtence, 
1 alabaſter. 
ſometimes white, ſometimes black or green, and ſome- 
times variegated * veins, growing in * or leſs 


either of a more 
conſiſtence, 


2 —ů ů 
* 


mv 
Tie int 75 either greater * les, 
) 1:22) "Juletite, Muſcovia 201. or aun, 


* EIT WS; 
& 0 8 oc 


=F 5.1 K nr 


FE 


e. x dena iron; or making of braſs, 3 
tobe n _ Bud. lone, | N ey 
theſe, e — colaminarir.”"" D A 2 ny 
as al naturt, | n 20 yaa 1 


7. 2 afb 


2 not bei \property minerals OY 

rec amongſt — but either a" Se 
 kypoled to proceed from a liquid bitumen, PIPE 
9 8 * coral, coralline, ' | my 


= 
E 


90 0 
- 


| \Roof, or pavement, being of a laminated figure, either | 


| fixed obtuſe pain in the 


SF 
\Cofting in Stout. See the article Carrio. . 


after oh STONE s. 
Engraving on STON 88. ENGRAVING. 
Face of STONE®, ' Fact. 
Painting on STONE. PAIx TNG. 
Sculpturr in r ans. SCULPTURE. © 
STONE of ſcandal. SCANDAL. 


Srous, in medicine, is the denomination of a diſcaſe, called 
alſo calculus, and /ithiaffs : and, occaſionally, the gravel. 
It confiſts of a ſtony concretion, formed eit rin the bladder 


pains. 
The fone, Etmuller ſays, is not a diſeaſe, but the product of 
a diſeaſe : the diſcaſe, properly, is the lithiaſi, or the diſpo- 
ſition of the kidneys and bladder to generate tones. 
The Font is generated, according to fome authors, of the 
earthy viſcid parts of the blood, hardened it courſe of time, 
by the heat of the kidneys ; much after the manner as brick 
is baked in a kiln,—Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes it generated of the 
harder parts of the urine, pent up by the Rreightneſs of the 
duQs, and brought into contact and coheſion, <<Etmuller 
aſoribes the fone,” ſometimes to the ſtony and metallic par- 
ticles of our foods and drinks, which the reiris, through 
weakneſs and relaxation thereof, cannot eject; but more 
uſually to the un 1 ſtrength of the kidneys : whence it is 
"_— 1 one kidney n breeds tones, the other remain- 
ou ; 
matter of the fone in the bladder is firſt formed in the 
pelvis of the kidneys ; whence falling into the bladder, it be- 
comes augmented by new lamellæ or coats. , 
The diagnoftic ſigns of the e flone in the kidneys, are, 15, A. 
jon of the loins, ſeeming like a 
weight loading the reins. As the fohe falls dut of the pelvis 
into the ureter, the pain is exceedingly acute and racking, . 
| which holds till either the one be got into the bladder, or 
returned again to the pelvis. '2*, * inflexibility of the Gia 
dorſi, from the extenſion and compreflion of the nerves. , 
| 3 A Yom wg of the thigh and leg of that ſide, from the con- 
ent of parts. 4*, A retraQtion of the teſticle, 5˙ A very 
ſmall quantity of urine, either thin and limpid, or bloody. 
But as ſoon as the fone is got oo 2 bladder, the urine be- 
comes thick, turbid, blackiſh, and in great quantity. 
The diagnoftics of the ene in the ladder, ate a ſenſe of 
Heavineſs in the perinzum, and inguinal region, a etual © 
and troubleſome defire of — water, which is followed 
with a y in the glans of the penis, 
whence a prolapſus An ofthe the _ But the ſureſt way of find- 
a ing ie is, U tha touch; viz. by thruſting the finger, or a' ca- 
theter, up the anus. 
The cure of the fone is either by a liquor that will diffolve or 
break the concrete fene; ſo that it may be evacuated pieces 
meal: which is called a lithontriptic z or by inlarging the 


| > wen of the veſſels ;'or by the r of cutting, called | 


We tare yet no affured Iithontriptic known, how m N. 
ſoever may nd to it; the moſt —* are Mrs. Stephens's , 
mob Tipping ing's liquor, and Rogers' powder. 
| uſual cure 2 by cutting z the various audi 
| — fee under blue Ab) pres. n ſome o caſes, 
the /fone has been Known to a n a the 
ſpinal muſcles, 


| bladder and 2 but alſo in the es duds, 2 125 
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9 ine Wan iT tenet are diſtinguiſhed into three Mads white, 7 nod 
La Mains. A . Hecke which laſt are the moſt uſual. 
rr FA ets recommends calcined egg-ſhells as exc tin 
| uy fuppreffions of 1 42 Hamilton, Iinſeed oll; and 106 Bo 
Figs. 55 » 4 5 4 
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1 8 | NQUINE. .. 
IS - Foy ny 2 Wa fy 1 | acroſs their heads, and/s ſtened 
e on 5 2 5 whole, e have anient bange. 
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others, 
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it a monume 
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hae nah, anticut Sr the oppo ns Dr 770 oh able, has a curious 


to brave By — ith what tenderneſs do others ſcek.and prepare the food for 
53 0 8 ſame. cir- |; © Loo 4 n teach them to ſuck, cheriſh, or 1ull Er 
e ſo many nurſes, deputed by the Creator to 


STR 


off, f 
th what concern do others \ * pur 


a even admit them 


„dedicated on purpoſe for the ber * 


its; min- any. ſtorm or dagger, receives her. Voung into her belly, 


moni of Ten „ come out 4 when the fri ht 1 p 
id the. quatina an — mucus do the 3 And tis 


& of. 
| — care of his creatures ? and ſtill in proporti 


ON, 28 


wh 
Uo nary ; NN Mr. Ray obſerves, that young doves are fod 
with thigks it —— made | . rſt eat by 3 dam, and ſ n awhile in her —. 
that it.was dedicated to the moan, | And-Cluſius — that the old female Ethiopian takes no 
os, a temple r to the, Brazi — | food but from the male, after this manner. 


fin of the work \ , The returns made by the young to che animal, 
er ey * grown old, are not leſs conſiderable.” Pliny ſays —— 


 Jor ſua the wo £ that it 
ith, who took Ki, meaſures on 1 vres us, | they nouriſh their aged parents with eminent piety. 
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cu Sroox; See the article Cuck ix. 
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1 80 being vgon, her STORM, in the military att. See AS$8AULT, 
her pitch IE e 


are OVE, in building, an hot- - houſe or room, 


6 Palladio obſerves, that the antients uſed. to warm their rooms 

4 * with certain ſecret pipes, which came through the wall, 
Borel, i 2 ing heat to ſeveral parts of the houſe, from one com- 
N Whether this were a general cuſtom, ſays 

129 or PR; a reſinous, 5000 um b TI Se 1 r Henry Wottoh, both. A curioſity, we cannot determine; 
25 75 ws for prof. and.uſe, far beyond th 
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| but it was certainly, both. 
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Aunbroſe, grow up, and become fit to look to themſelves, thi 
Ax abates ; and, at length, when no longer needed, N 


St. Ambrofe, and after him Olaus Magnus, obſerve of the 
30 that, when the parents, through, old age, are bereft of 

ir —— and left half · naked, their offspring ſland around 
them; and cheriſh them with their on feathers ; that they 
Heel. | ſeek food for nh — _ —— 25 it often 
repairs th 258, reſtores them to ſtrength again, 

— W. up by turns, on their wings, and — 


N OWAGE, in the ſea-language, the putiing of gglg. 
choſen in a maſs ef Me ves 8 og | derly-into te ho ofa anguage, the 5. ing 8 
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AINED , See the article NOA . 
Maid is the clarification of a liquor, by pain 
it thr through a ſieve, - »of faltre- -- 


re en from the Bench, efreindre ; which is 
formed out to preſo. 
Os See the ail STRAIGHT. 

D and 


_ upon goods or. veſſels by land or water. 
* 5 be den ee, or ill ſtoerage, 
nn 00 7. ſo periſhes. 
wordia formed, from the Saxon frand, a hore or bank 


17s the ſea, or a great riyer. [82 Feli: 


RANGED» r denotes a perſon who eee 
to a . a jud 
2 e ſenſe t He rad and 
| e e in * "Uiſeaſe | © 
al ns — — oo inyolyptary 285 urine, in 
dd, N it Winde nr with 
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rin 2 


and ufer, urine, [yi ah 927 SMart 
The frangury. 8 ariſes 55 tho too great —— ef "the 
urine, which, vellicating the nervous parts of the bladder, 
" occaſions a continual inclination to urine. 4 1.4) ee 

1 —.— and: other liquors, not well frmantady frequent | 


the Hrangury.— The extreme ſharpneſs -of the 
wine ig the Kantel, ſometimes produces an ulcetr in the | 
authors confound. the frangery, which the 
L call urin flillicidium, with the urine incontiventia— 
" The difference, between them. conkfts in that, in the 
wag, If urine comes away, with pain in the latter, with 
; The, ſormer proceeds from the aerimony ol the urine z 
I NN of 
8 
among ſufgeons, à ſoxt o uſed tu ſtre 
in the Kun of broken of - e bones. 


P 88. 1. do i 10 21 ©2, 119) 

hy 15 e n bebe Bind of müht bun- 
deb boilled 2 i 

Fr be with. a rope to the cop of a long piace o 
n — aaa. to the ground; ſo that, by the 

* _ weight of bat a og p64 are — Þ 


bometimes he is — . A UA 
rd is formed from.the french oflrapade, which. 
a 8 and Lag is ſuppoſed to come from. the 10 


e Tee e afpare, 8 1115 


FER: natural hiſtury, the ſeveral: beds, or . 
don mar D the of the: earth is 1compoſed. | 
| eall the layets of carths, -minexals;: metals, 
deems Cc. e, the 
turf, or mould. : vert; ny 08 v6 

time N bee eee bal, mas doubileſs | 
it the creations: upleſa, with ſome great naturaliſts, as Steno, 
Dr. Woodward,: fc. I we ſuppoſe the globe of earth to Have | 
been diffolved--by. the: flood. 
At that times ſays Mr. Derbam, , ir ws that- 1 
terreſtrial as in a chaotic Rate, and the earth w parti- 
des ſubſided; ahem theſe ſeveral beds were repoſited in that 
Sommadious order, wherein they are now found; and that, 
en » according to the, en gravityy 2 the lower 
142 than, the u «| Up of r 1091979 aan 
of the coal-gits, — the 
enen obſerving that the truth there are firſt 
marle;- then free ſtane, next iron · ſtone then dal, 
| x chit, chen ſore other rata, then, coal again, Ge. 

determined Mr. Derham to make 8 nicer inquiry into 
matter 3 accordir 


| be bored, -laying the fey 
var determined very — 
2 — p om ard. the 


and hea 


71 16 ö A fi, 1 
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themſclyes ; and after- 
24. 3 4Fhe 


firata were gradually ſpeci- 
„the —.— and lower they went; 


— 
in the ſpeeiſic ian of e e s. 50 
Acquainting the Non ey erde, their operator: Mr. 
was ordered” to try the ra of —— which 


Ay. of ab whereof, be gives us in a table in he Phi- 
= that it evidently a 


rs, the gravities of:the/ſeveral 
bad by AO Mar atderg> us: puriy taſual, ab if 


e fr 718 
«4 MIA METRE e, in wur, the urt of draui 
NI am on any part of it, ins any given / 8 
ky dug of exprefiing! che number — — in 


131 Racine 7% 
d frm he dea, eve, vr vr, 
er * M „e 


Stream, in antient cuſtoms, * tom || ; 


ae place in his fields, he could nat perceive any | 


 STRATAGEM: „ ETPATHTHMA, amili 


18 RATLIWFICATION, 


STRAY Ses the anicle Eor 
STREAM: anchor. in a mall anchor made faſt to. a fream- 


STR 


tary wile ; ors de- 
vice in war, for che ſurpriſing ot deceiving un enemy. 
0 * 2—— is formed mom Oo Govt eee, 1 


abner 6 14 ava 


10s, in antiquity, un cer —4 4 
abe Achenians, whergak, there were two — 60 
.. command the troops of the ſtat ee. 2 1 361 
Plutarch ſays, there was one choſen from 40 of each-tihe ; 
but Pollux ſeems to ſay, they were choſen indifferently out of 
the people, It was the people themſelves: made the choice ; 


And tint on the laſt day of the year, in a place called Pyr. 


Ihe two ſtrategi did not eommand together 3 but took their 
turns, day by day z 'as we find from — Cotne- 
Alus. Nepos. + Sometimes, indeed, as:when a perſon was found 
of merit vaſtly ſupetior, and exceedingly famed: in war; the 
-commiand/ was giyen. to bim alone: but it was ever à rule, 
not to put any perſon in the office, but whoſe eſtate was in 
.: Autiga, and who! hat) children, that there might be ſome 
and ſecurities, for; his conduct and fidelity. 0 
STRATIFICATIO, in chemiſtry, the 
cr arrangement of different; matters; in ſeveral: rata or layers, 


» Aeraately. z called alſo by the Latins, Argtum bun; 
Ay 1 books of chemiſtry med Ds, * 
_ hi 


— — in n of minetds or metal with 
1 Or r Fe 
-purify, gold. — they, ratify lawins' or 
AP of gold in a;crucible, — wer fr 24 
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cable; fer a. ſhip to ride by in tzeotle Araamu, 04M. * 
weather See Ane RK. | 
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een the veins of metal, by rn e. 


IRENE, Sroibe wüch Sea aianrr 55s 5, 


„in 47 12-che-cayſed divers plates to | + 


F. Gl tothe depth of irt) ratte the thickneſs, and Tpeei: | | 
Tran/adtimy « and from-the whole mahes this infe- 


8 as they ſtand in dr rg ay "nr fe | 
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| cen vn Jet this ia. bern 
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EN wy in antiquity, new years gifts ; preſents made —çbxũ— 
—— day: as an happy augury fot the enſuing year. 

* OL — derive 74 — — > . 
ts were only given viris #: Symma 4% Mat 

the uſe hereof was firſt inttoduced by king Tatius, Romu- 
lus's collegue, who, received. branches of Vervain gathered 
in the ſacred — of ay od xr es Wap I Por | 


be 
ind _— proportion of — . wp che of 


blood: the whole /rongth of an animal is the force of all ; 


jos e muſcles, taken together; therefore, whatever increaſes 
2 5 increaſes - the force of all the muſcles, and Ll thoſe 

25 digeſtion, as well as others, See MUSCLE»,. i; 
ee the truth of this, the — of blood 
b e in — —.— 8 2 94 5 

equil ween the 
a 2 475 ved, wonderfally leſſens the Hrengib. The ſud- 
Tra — fion of perſpiration, though is, increaſes che quan- 
5 of the blood, as it muſt N do, by Santorius's 
caſculati yet it leſſem the Arengit 
„ chatter, being what, ought.ta be — ſo alters the, tex - 
ture of. the blood, as. to make jt. unfit, for, muſcular motion. 

roſs the increaſe of quantity to be connected Nith an x- 
.traordinary, viſciditys the quantity of ſmall ii ſeparable: parts 
teaſing, as the viſcidity e the quantity of animal 
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ries ſeparated. in the brain. will be. det and the. tenſion. of 
pres being in prgportion. to the animal eee — 
„they will got; he able to coungerpoiſe the gre: weis he 
{he binds 298. fo the frength.wall be: diminiſhed, 
„th; een bus 1 de ieee 
. e gdh it amounts to the ame i the. blood 
werte ja a natural. ſtate, hut .ns e Wiel: 
e lame proportion; fo; that. the hlood, , whan.Q vi- 
may ſo .imgaic the 45 mak, Gagen 
* to ſpoil dgeftign f and yet, Ae 9 beſo, vigia- 
Ne digef0n,.,and; increaſe ragth. i; nu! 1: 
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2 2 and laid it in the 
| marble pillar in his hand three fect long; and 6 — 


which be toffed in the air, and matched" again like 1b 
Ane man of Mantua; called :Redamar; could break ueable.“ 
|  —Ernarido Burgh fetched up-fiairb an ufs laden with wood, 


rand eee b. At — — in 1881. 
one liſted a piece af wood which twelve men if | 
then lying allalong;” he bore a ſtorie which teh meh could 
.- juſtroll on Reb -O. of Fronſburgty baton of Mindlebeim, 
4  -couldaiſe u man off his ſedt with his middle fidgdr; antiliove 
n & Cannon out of ite place; Cardan ſaw 2 with dice Fyich | 
Pry mem in his arms, two om hiv houlldersg And be en bis | - 
neck. Patacona, captain of the Coſſacks mee an ate, 
be; and the une br reported; of che ie Auguſtus 


- mentioning a man, who in Gy ont. frew five 
in his own tm A 
could ft a barrel of: Hard 
len PLE: lubber of it. And J. 
deen gallons a· top 
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- oraflons of che-eirculating flui — quickly "away 
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that which is waſhed off. And 
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2 of fuel bodies are 
of hi uric ere ithes f 
ts hes, wherever wha 


to fall into contact See NOTRITION. ' * 
Bene of is tribe are therefore of { E. 
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wa) 0 ſubſtanee of the no t: 
M-thi retard the inordinate motion, but give ſuch 
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[Sr 134 fra wort: wariouſly uſdd. When 
fight, or apon meeting Wich a mam of War) letz 
lowers her top - ſails, at lenſt Half. maſt hi 
Ait mekning; MS yields or ſubmie, N 
that man of War as the p- 2 70 flo 
2 top-chaſt is to down; ey fiy, 927 the 
ma 5 il 
when — or lowered 


ered" te the hold, 
| "2b 5 ho into ide bold. 
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i Ree th Wag nN. T 
be n e eee ou; 
within, the 33 5 * 
criminal ſnal hav ig Mybrs 
Ahe Bling i 
a e u cod " 
2 A riſorme ent or re ny or 
STRIKING watch. See the article Ware = 
* in muſic. — the HOT Caond.. #T 
ftrings or chords of a m — d 
le 3 their tones, that id, the number SEE 
in the fametime, are in che im erſe ratio of their 
» If dey in thickyiels; rarer Greg 
ratio of their diametets — Av to the tenſidh 
| meaſure it vegulailyz'/thop miſt be ceneewed . ar 
dawn by weights 3 and ," Eeteris pabus, Pwſibus, the tones of 
two a inn Uved rate of the ſquare” roots" of the 
— in, "tat" 133 / the done cf a 
| -#ring ring ſtretched by a weight; is an GC above tone 
J 15 bed dy the n 1210s Lo 
ole ſtanding, that if a viol or l 
A be wuched wich the dow, or fand, amotber #ring on 
+ the fame, br another inſtrument, bot far hom it; 9 — 
ſon to it, or in octave, or the like, will at . the fant time 
tremble of its own accord. — 
— 1 ew found, — the once df that ny wn 
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— &: di; 4 0 3 > is Fre 4 * 


H while' 2 Ade Muck, ge de halves of th 
other, that is; 5 f u # , Wilt boch rretnble 3 bur the midde 


' n —— by wrapping 
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- 2 dit of paper lightly: about the fridge a ry and removing it 
ſocceſſoel rom. ono. eris of the firing to . — In like 
manner, if AB were an; upper. twelfch 0 4 , and conſe- 
an uniſon to its three party's 1, 1 —_— ge 
Open, ies tirde parts'@'T 125 and 2c, 
a emble ; but the points f and it rel. 

is tells ua, ab firſt diſcovered b 
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1 ba but pen big b Hhe-memd 
then preſent, that De * before, be 
an derbst 1 24 1 5 
Sunn Er. See Lies. 
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8 * x: mithod)-of, cure dels Winis people 
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nerd of er your; 2 e 
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STY 


ris coming eg either, ve immediate eaſe to his 
4 by only —— it wick kü hand: he then fell to 
his back z.., whence the pain immediately) 
Fe then be purſued i with His hand t9 the Enec knee, 
om thence io me leg, ancle, foot,” and at laſt to the great 
we, where * violent; but e Ary! ay 
| A, 1 fame duc} having x ge 


bhi, gain and 
weakneſs in ber kntes, which occafioned a white ſwelling ; 
that had remained on ber ſeyeral years, in ſpite 5 Fan ins: ; 


ter, rubbing boch Her ktices, | gave her preſent 
2 5 75 "Hig dow from 1 hand, till he 
"drove it out : after which the ſwelling ſoon went 


* 


i ey i 1 Various other Ike inſtances, all among 
| arg and adds, 4 When Mr. Greattix froaks: 
ey 7 | he uſes mw his hand; but that for ulcers, | 


EY 


7 he uſes ft a. on {bl wan or TON. - 5 
5 Ie and i [- 
+ 2 of 5 ineluding 

dns ad 


Uk ey, 


3 oy from rpops, 1 turn; 
baby 6b Geek, rpm firophe, the fame meafures returned: 
in; or rather, a tha term? 9 5 princigall to the muſic 
et dancing, „ at firſt coming in, the EN. the 
dancers, turned to the left; 
turned back Agaln to the right. 


STRONG 8 AIs the articles Path... 


Srx0NG- Pulse. 

RU in architecture. See Borrpixg, 

STRUME “, in medicine, tumours. at iſing moſt uſually on 
the deck and throat; called * am, and, popularly, 
4 wil, or ting's ' evil, | 

be word i Latin, formed, 5 will have 
= als then grow inſenſibl ro Len afurgunt. yon Greeks) 
© ell them. Naa st, ſores. eee 

rk E. See the article ST TALK "XS 

Nb e, or Srucco, in bui ding, a compoſition of —_— 
narhle pulveriaed, and mixed with plaſter or lime; the 
wg Fern water 5 to 5 _ like 
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' Ofthix are made ſtatues, buſts,” baſſo uche "af other 
ornaments of architecture. See STATUE, Se, * SY 
See the article STEws. 


ſattins, "taffeties, cloths, ſerges, toc. 
rer is particularly uſed, for certain kinds of f 


d ta his STYLE, Ne in nue 


and, that meaſure W they > 


STRUME, ; 


| | £4 
MUFF, in commerce, 2 n 20" | 


' bries of 5 er, filk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread, | . 
_ manufaQured:6n e looth ; of which number ae velvets, 
„ mohair, 


g 
Tl « 


'ght wollen 


W e Womens wear la lin- 
1 tateens, 6. GIN. 
. of St'y FF.” CBxacuing wk 
Write Norge. Ae ** 
fSrorys. CFoLung, © ib 
TUM, the flower of Mc. fer ren. 
tne, e Pun, is to put ate wk Rik and 


Nödl wi wine, in order to S hereby it, erin Inge make it briſk. 5 


LING, the | &c. a vi e an horſe, ither 
una! or l . N os 


| | is diffetent in all men; and which 


Ro natural ariſes from the finews of the bre leg be 


eps with the neceſſury freedom and nimbleneſs. 
to cure them is, to cut him of the cords, i. 4. 
ws the top of i noſe,” and, with a cornet, to 
neu the great news, to cut chem afunder, and heal 
Ti pin e proper be gal; 3 
Kecdental ariſes from a ſplint, wind- all, g faun- 
n 
rr.“ che ar ApzR TUNG. 
u ee * | 
medicine, the fartie as narcotics; and c 
8 and Orrarz. 5 Sk cakes 1. . 
dür Erben, — . eee 
. 4 J 
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uſed to 755 
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= what 285 rait, which cramps the horſe, and prevents! | 


Ne Ne 


NT 
This vhs ori of all th other duden bn of the ſame 


word in Eng} 


denotes a long ſteel infru- 
ment, which goes diminiſhing to a point at one end, ſo as 


to de of a conical form; ſervin either to expand and 0 
of to be thtuſt into a part. N * 
Thetl: is frequently uſed to be thruſt in red-hot, in can- 
nul, and to be pulled out again immediately: it is put in 
and drawn out ſucceflively, as often as is neceſſary. fa or- 
der to do this, it is good to have two ſcylet, to be put in al- 
ternately. 
STYLE, in dialing, dejivies the gnomon or cock of a dial, 
raiſed on the plane thereof, to project a ſhadow. 
| STYLE, STYLUS, in botany, the part riſing up in the middle 
of a flower, and bearing, by its lower part, on the rudiment 
of the fruit, 
This we more ufually call the pi: ge Bradley makes 
à diſtinction; J ſtyle, when it is only joined or conti- 
4 to the ſeed or fruit; and 5 Nil, en it contains the 
or fruit within it; 'as the ovary does the egg. 
sryrz, in matters of language, is a particular manner of de- 
lixeting a man's rigs, ood in writing, agreeably to the rules 
of fyntax ; or, as F. Buffer more accurately defines it, the 
r wherein the words, conſtructed according to the laws 
of —— are arranged among themſelves, ſuitably to the 
'of the lan age, 
definition 2 xes the notion of h to ſomething Mier- 
minate, which before was very vague and arbitrary; whence 
— 1,4 authors, even of note, confounded it with ſyntax. it- 
Nr the definition, it appears, that /yle ſuppoſes 


or in- 


— 


as ; for the ſyntax ma yery juſt, where the Ale is 

bac: ety were it only in "This Ae! wes : God * re- 

* wards with reat 2 and 1 liberality, the juſt :' 

or this, * 'T is nobody, Who 

cc ou. 

T regimens and terminations of every word are perfectly 
juſt in each of theſe phraſes: there is no fault, then, 5 
7 but there is ſameching wanting in the arratigement 

of the words, to ſuit them to the genius of the language : 
there is a fault; then; in the Ale. 

| Indeed, againft whit particular rule of gtammar the fault is 

| committed, it is ſcarce poffible to-detetmige preciſely ; the 
taſte and uſe of a language being ſo pe delicate and 

precaripus. It is true, a fault in 4 not leſs a fault 

_. againſt grammar, than is a fault in Zee. only the former 

is leſd preciſe and palpable than the 1: 

A very common error in grammarlans, F. Buffer adds, is 

8 confound two Kinds of fyles in one: the e e 

Sl or that directed by the rules of grammar; and the 
' perſonal ſtyle, which leſs on the grammar, than on 

the perſon n that writes; whether with regard to his particular 
. tafte and genius, or with regard to his matter, or the Kind 

ot character of his work. 

There are a great many differences between the two: che 

an eſſential" is, that the one may be diverſified an | fits 

number of ways, and the other cannot.— In effect, the per- 

2 is naturally vatiable, according to the different 

| „ humouts, and complexions. ' 

t is 1 the' imagination that actes, that conceives, that propoſes, 
and that expreſſes things, accordi to its character, which 


"ts be varied, ac 
to the particular kind of the work. 
Hence ariſe the g 74 the grave, the floria, the | jejune, the 


.. copious, the conci | he” poetical, the epiltola and the 
dee Ap flyles. ** 


cal; and we have authors, who excel in the one 
miſerabl deſective i in, the other. wy ſona 1% is mot 
under direction of . ; of the 13 
or rather of rhetoric, that art having to do directiy with « dur 
| thoughts as grammar with our words. 
| This,- however, may be ſald, that grimiiat i is fr from 5 
able to vary the ſame words of a phraſe with equal 
6 8 at generally there is but ont Way « of delivering 
f taſte and genius of the lan = 
grammati cal Ayl is invarjable in rib vn es he” and 
ttt! others: de Death is a law; Stich all men 


otherwiſe than here. are, without 
bound of re Would you ſay, EF, 


175 ah, W is death, 
« which Se. or w is dea . * ere. 
Bas in n e the imagin 8 =. 


N J, this 64 might be ved” e 
| 5 | e kind of sf whether eaten, po. 
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| ttue, rather uſed the fimple than the intermediate Hl; but 
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5 2 der Diana's temple ſho 


4e e ew in the flames.” — 
_ 2 "that in where 155 ond is repreſented fo arty, 
' _ ©" covetous, tha would in A earth, if he 
, Fo ut 2 age ſmoke; cf out 15 cottage. 4 TT: 
© | 75 is that, et 3 . 
Sor not 'conuefted. or Joined together. 
bent, Spec bi 
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thereof RIA thy wands campers ition. 


The maſters of the art reduce the kinds of Ayla tl; | din 


R . 
STYLE, is chat words 
ſentences z which, by its AT oo i raviſhes. the hear- 
| An el OR: IR from the unwilling, | See 
UBLIME 10 1 


bumbler works; as epiſtles, dialogues, and common diſcourſe. 
be chief virtues need are perſpicuity, ſmoothneſs, calineſs, 


and cleanneſs ; it muſt be very ſparing in the uſe of tropes||. - 


and figures, eſpecially the more violent ones, rr | 


pezia,: apoſtr He. 
A e ANN STYLE, partakes of the. LL ARE 
of the ſublime, and the ſimplicity of the low. ke moth neither riſes 
| _. nth any oi. ns. la wendy and peace 3.005.908 
7 72 like the other: but, as, Tully 22 
f — it, EA Axlus guidam interjectus, „ 


temperatus ; nec -acumine inferiority . nec. fulmine . utens | 
ops) ra in neutro excellens, utriuſque par- 


F fans autor Call it the flerid and polifbed Pyle; it being 
in this hp oe the. graces and band W prin 
to be u 
Wt choice of le, in the general, the nature of che 
ſubject is to bar e it. Such oh. r <a be 
. Choſen, as expreſſes great cently, mic 
.. moderately, and nes ſubtilely :..but more particular! of 
as there are three branches of the duty of an orator, to teach, „ 
to delight, and to move; the ſunple E 
made to delight, and the ſublime to move. 
27 the ſimple or low Ayl is fit for comedy the fub- | 
_ lime for tragedy; and the middle for Par- it is 


Bee 3 


-A 
- Sin, th fl ue fr bucolics, and es; the| 


intermediate le for georgicsz and the ſublime ples: 
Which triple di 8 e eaſily 2 in Virgil, though he 
ſometimes mixes them nad itſelf, uſing the * 


rern * 


de intermediate in the nning of the poem. Cure is fill 
205 ie 3 n ee 


br 1 Mt. eien ee, a. languages a mean 

expreſſed in noble terms, is better 
dare expreſſed in mean terms; the reaſon be gives, is, 
e tae judge of the force and ju els of a 
t: but ſcarce any body but perceives the of 
The latter we find by n the former only 

Ce | 

He adds, that the words in differen do not always 
15 anſwer juſtly to one another 3, l à noble Greek term 
cannot frequently be exprefled in another language, but by 


c | STYLo maar Lale is 2 oper for 
A very mean ONE, rn ee. 2 g a pr 
; Thi ws foe in thi words alees in Lat, axe in Freak, and | ſofter” 
"2 2222 which are the eſt imaginable, in thoſe ee F ae ya pl pope btb joy 
by languages 3 yet the word expre that , has eig, and, of conſequence, full of briſk, . 
nothing n it, either in Greek or Hebrew, but is uſed | Srvro Lee 11 3 
1 and nobleſt paſſages, | 
L e OB nate cab os 


"this bead: 2 ey, an beifer, 4 goat, a boar, Cc. may be | 
- © uſed in the ſublimeſt paſſages, without debaling the yl; 
but a cow, a ſheep, an bog, a ſow, Ce. w 1 be la le- 


re. Shepherd and herdſman, are fine words; bog-keeper | 


_ © and cow-ward, which carry the ſame ideas, vicious to the 
laſt degree. The chief faults. in hig are, its being tumid. 


© 0d foes ord ri, i & ſh din c 


A 2 7 117 is that immoderate 
© and erp kg Bagg are thoſe verſes of the , 
Tran on 
men vitule caput ablatura ſuper * 
. & neem m fe ra i, & 
, or puerile Pal eng t which 
ornaments, inſipid bs, s v5 ſtrained alluſions, . Te- 
Fe wal C. as, A_centaur's 
ing himſelf: Tore N l n vice, 
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ee der; the middle I. do not underfland ; the laſt I. do not 


than the n . 
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170 777 SL which is deſtitute of, 
* "made a notable dihinten op 
þ IA le? Ajiatic, net 
ic STYLE, is that which is yery diffulive and A. i 
1 abundance of words are uſed to expreſs a le ＋ z or 
"etc ſuch redundances, } in oppoſition to the N 
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ciſeneſs; and by. ng a. 


ew as Fg matter under a 
e 2 th * gates rg, 65 M ; PARRY: 

0 e of reatenin 

with 77 and dend z. P — G . 81 ap He 


that retfirned by the ſame ople to king 


ſome extra nen, no. 
| CR. O08. gene: N 15 
% As to what you have aid, the firſt part es do not 4 


„ approve.” Or that iftle'of Archida 
wig prepari ® an d ts Ele, 


epar war againſt him; rchidamus 
Eleans: “ Jt is Fe to be quiet.” Or ad v 
R har ſenate, her his conquering Pharnaces, king of Pon- 
tus Yeu „ vid, vici; I came, I law, Tc eee, 
257 72 Ser See the article Mazoric, 
TYLB in juri prudence, the ticular form 
, ing in each court or orie, im. mv 


Xs and orders —_ therein. 2 We. fay, the hl 


* 


f 15 court of Rome, Fg court of  chancery, of parlia- $! 
m ent, "of the pri ouncil.- * 
* "in mn . manner of compcſig 


. ag. 

| The „e is, ty the mant er that each perſon 

© ther of compoling, of N or teaching; z ro 
very different, both in reſpect of the different genius's of 
countries and nations, and of the different matters, place, 

times, ſubjects, expteſſions, &c. 

Thus we ſay, the hls of the Charfſimi, of Lully, of Lan- 
dert; the yl E-Ttalians, the French, the Spaniard, 
&c, The /fy/e of gay pieces of muſic is v differen — 

that of ſerious pieces: the Pyle of church-muſic very 
from theatrical muſic, The Aye of the Italian 1 

u poignant, florid, "expreffive; that of the French compaly 
tions, natural, flowing, tender, c. 

Hence, the various ithets, given to diiagalh theſe w. 
ous characters; as, the antient und modern file, the Tl 
and German ole, "the | eccleſraſtical and Gramatic h, the 


A majeſtic, natural, ſoft, familiar, gilt, o. 


STYLO r or dramatic, in the ima mußte, 152 ht 
fit to expreſs the paſſions. 
1 is full of chajeſty, very grave, and fit win 
evotion | 
| STYLo moteico is a vations, rich, florid le, Capable of al 
kinds of 22 Aab 4 . fit to expreſs rate 
dus paſſions Cc mirati rief, &c, 
Ap 155 and the other 


8 ſpri and ny 
yy e 1 a 155 7 75 


22 ba test eaſy, Hugs wn fa 
notion, far from all conftraint, &c. 
Sr Vo choratco is the ſtyle proper for dancin cings and 6 & is ; did 


into as many different kinds, as there are * 
of farabands, of minuets, of gavots, rigodoons, Cc. FM n 

* in chronology, denotes a particular manner of acc Bl 
ing time, with regard to the retrenchment of ten typ wg 
the calendar, in the reformation made thereof under PP x 
Gregory XIII. + 6 . yaira 4 bf 
"Syle is either old or e. 85 

Old STYLE, is the rele r of « CLANS, which 0 bl 
er ebe fac, we pe. 
to admit o formation,,. | 

| New STYLE, is t Gregorian manner, "followed by the = 
tholics, and others, in conſequence of that r | of 
—_— there has ariſen a difference of ten dus, * I: . 


r n 
ith the former: ſo that when 
E of May, we only reckon the 15 
Fe a ene of ts) doje was increaſed. in the 
1% | 5 dleven days, by reaſon that year was nor Be 


the old h, but was ln the new: fo that the 
dhe one ondey e n of the other. 
however, .; where. 
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SUB 


hody of proteſtants of the empire, that eleven days ſhould 
he retrenched from the old fy/e, to accommodate it for the 
| future to the new. And the ſame regulation has ſince paſſed 
into Sweden and Denmark. England holds out, almoſt 
done, for the old /fyle. Wy 
STYLES of hunting. See the article HunTiNG. : 
STYLET), STYLETTO, a ſmall, dangerous kind of poniard, 
” which may be concealed in the hand; chiefly uſed in trea- 
chetous aſſaſſinations. 
The blade is uſually triangular, and ſo flender, that the 
wound it makes, is almoſt imperceptible.— The /yletto is 
ſrictly prohibited in all well diſciplined ſtates. 
TYLITES, EZTTAITHE, an appellation given to a kind of 
olitaries, who ſpend their lives ſeated on the tops of columns, 
'to be the better diſpoſed for meditation, &c. 
Of theſe, we find ſeveral mentioned in antient writers, and 
even as low as the eleventh century. The founder of the 
order was St. Simeon Stylites, a famous anachoret in the 
iich century; who firſt took up his abode on a column fix 
cubits high 3 then on a ſecond of twelve cubits ; a third of 
twenty-two z and at laſt on another of thirty-ſix, where he 
lived ſeveral years. | , 
The extremities of theſe columns were only three feet in 
Jiameter, with a kind of rail or ledge about, that reached 
almoſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a pulpit. There 


ay was no lying down in it.—The faquirs, or devout people of 
g the eaſt, imitate this extraordinary kind of life to this day. 

ji STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the os petroſum, 

tlia- 


thus called from its reſembling a ſtyle or ſtylet. —See Tab. 
that. (Oſteol.) fig. 1 3. lit. e. 

TYLOGLOSSI, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, running 
off ſharp and fleſby, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; whence 


* deſcending obliquely forwards, they are inſerted into the 
** root & + tongue. — They ſerve to pull the tongue up in 
"hy the action of deglutition. | 

my, TYLOHYOIDEI, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles ſpring- 
* ing from the proceſſus ſtyloides, and inſerted into the baſis 
dt, eee es ; which they draw laterally up- 
— SYLOPHARYNGEI, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles ariſing 
Ctions round and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; and which, 
npoly in their oblique deſcent, become thicker ; and are afterwards 


on the back-parts of the fauces.— They ſerve to 
draw up, and dilate the pharynx, 


STYPTIC, ETTIHITIKON, in medicine, a/tringent ; a remedy 
. "the that has the virtue of ſtopping blood, or of binding up the 
lon, rture of a wounded veſſel. 
e ſervice, nettle, Solomon's ſeal, uh ili Chew 
we various Hyptic waters, and powders of great acy; in 
5 moſt of which, vitriol is the Aen. ingredient. We 
toin- The uſual fyptic water is made of colcothar calcined, or vi- 


trol diſſolved with burnt alum, ſugar- candy, the urine of a 
man, Sc. N 

Dr. Colbatch's fyptic powder has been famed ; though Mr. 

Cowper, in hy rigs Tran ſactions, gives us a num- 

ber of in „wherein it was applied with very little or ill 

lucceſs in human ſubjects: but he gives us others made in 

dogs, where it anſwered well. | TY 


Hyptic and aſtringent plants, that acids and earths always 
ae therein; though ſome of them yield an urinous ſpirit. 
this principle, he aſſerts, that their ſalt is analogous to 
aum; and that there is ſomewhat of ſal ammoniac in their 
38 Chomel notes, that this does not hold univer- 
STYRAY, zTrPAs, in medicine. See STORAX, 
UB, a Latin prepolition, ſignifying under, or below ; frequent- 
ed, in compoſition, in our language.— E. gr. 
BRIGADIER, an officer in the cavalry, 
_ the brigadier ; afliſting him in the diſcharge of his 
ons. 
WBCH ANTOR, an officer in the choir, who officiates in 
the abſence of the chantor, &c. See CHANTOR. 


De ax. 


VBPRIOR, a clauſtral officer, who aſſiſts the prior, Ec. 
dee PRiok. 5 


ws, altar, prepared the ſacred veſſels, &c. and was in- 
with the firſt of the holy orders. 

of ding to the canons, a perſon muſt be twenty. two years 

u e be promoted to the order of ſubdeacon. 

hogs ed among the Romaniſts, whether the ſubdeacon- 

al A ſacrament or not; in regard ſubdeacons are or- 


8 made of them in Scripture. Vet Bellarmin holds 
By the Ye fide: of the queſtion. ee e | 
7 the papal canoms, a married man may be ordained ſub- 
of cen upon condition his wife conſent to it, make a vow 
o rms and ſhut herſelf up in a monaſtery. | 
AN Ne 147. Can. F LE ak - 


” 5 


M. Tournefort obſerves, from the analyſis he has made of 


who commands 


VUBDEAN, a dignity in certain chapters beneath the dean. | 


VBDEACON, an inferior minifter, who antiently attended | 


without impoſition of hands, and that there is no | 


SUB 


SUBALTERN *, a ſubordinate officer, or one who diſcharges 
his poſt under the command, and ſubject to the direction, of 
another, | | 

The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, and alter, another. 
Such are lieutenants, ſublieutenants, cornets, and enſigns, 
who ſerve under the captain; but the cuſtom of the world 
has now appropriated the term to thoſe of much lower ranks, 
as ſergeants, and the like. | 
We alſo ſay, ſubaltern courts, juriſdictions, £c.— Such are 
thoſe of inferior lords; with regard to the lord paramount 
hundred-courts, with regard to county-courts, c. 

For the ſubaltern perſons in an epic poem, F. Boſſu obſerves, 
there is no nece{bty to be very ſtrict in preſerving every one's 
character. 

The patriarchs, M. St. Evremont tells us, had ſeveral wives, 
who did not all hold the ſame rank; but there were ſcvetal 
ſubaltern to the principal wife. | 

SUBALTERN genus. See the article Genus. 

SUBCLAVIAN, SuscLavivs, is applied to any thing under 
the arm-pit, or ſhoulder ; whether artery, nerve, Vein, or 
muſcle. | | 

SUBCLAVIUS more particularly denotes a muſcle which 
ariſes from the lower fide of the clavicula, near the acro- 
mium; and deſcends obliquely to be inſerted into the upper 
part of the firſt rib, near the ſternum, —See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 9. 

SUBCONTRARY poſition, in geometry, is when two ſimi- 
lar triangles are ſo placed, as to have one common angle, V 
(Tab. Gem. fig. 44.), at the vertex, and yet their baſes not 


rallel. | 
If the ſcalenous cone BVD be ſo cut by the plane CA, as 
that the angle at C=D; the cone is then ſaid to be cut ſub- 
contrarily to its baſe BD. : 
SUBCUTANEUS, in anatomy, a thin membranous muſcle, 
running under the ſkin, called alſo guadratus gene, and pla- 
2 myoides. 

t ariſes with a pretty broad origin, from the hind-part 
of the neck, and from the pectoral muſcle below the 
clavicle. | 
It adheres firmly to the panniculus carnoſus; from which it 
is not ſeparated without difficulty; and therefore it was not 
antiently diſtinguiſhed from it; and is inſerted, obliquely, on 
each fide, into the lower jaw-bone near the ſkin, \ and 
ſometimes the bottom of the noſe; all which parts it draws 

downwards and awry. ; 


A convulſion herein is called a ſþaſmus cynicus. In ſome per- 


ſons, it reaches to the ears, and in others not; which is the 

reaſon ſome folks have a faculty of moving their ears, which 

others want. ; 
SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the fame as ſubtration. See 

SUBSTRACTION, , | 
SUBDUPLE ratio, is when any number or quantity is con- 

tained in another, twice. — Thus 3 is ſaid to be ſubduple of 6, 

as 6 is duple of 3. 
SUBJECT), SusBpiTus, a perſon under the rule and dominion 
of a ſovereign prince, or ſtate, ' . 

Of ſubjecti, ſome ate fo by birth, others become ſo by acts 
of naturalization. | | | 
Antiently the lords called, abuſively, thoſe who held lands 
or fees of them, or owed them any homage, their ſubjects. 
| SUBJECT, SUBJECTUM, is alſo uſed for the matter of an art, 
or ſcience ; or that which it conſiders, or whereon it is em- 
ployed.—Thus the human body is the ſubj2& of medicine. 

A this ſenſe, anatomiſts call the body they are diſſecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their ſubje&. See Bopy, Cc. 
The ſubje of logic, is thinking, or reaſoning : but more 


particularly, in a ſyllogiſm, one of the terms of a propoſi- 


tion is called the ſubje, and the other the attribute. 
In poetry, the ſubje# is the matter treated of; or the event 
related, or ſet to view, and enriched with ornaments. 
SUBJECT alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to which an ac- 
cident is added. | AR ; 
It is a maxim, that two contraries can never ſubſiſt in tho 
ſame ſubject᷑. | 1 
SUBJECTIVE part. See the article Par. . 
SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the fourth mood, or man- 
ner of conjugating verbs; thus called, becayſe uſually ſub- 


as, I loved: though this were true, &c. 
The Greek is almoſt the only language that properly has any 


 ſubjunftive mood; though the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, ; 


have ſome ſhew thereof. —[n all other languages, the ſame 
inflexions ſerve for the optative, and the ſubjunive moods : 


for which reaſon, the ſubjundive mood might be retrenched 


from the Latin, and thoſe other grammars ; it not being the 
different ways of fignifying, which may be very much mul- 


tiplied, but the different inflexions, that conſtitute the differ- 


ent moods. 


UBLAPSARY, or Infralapſery, in theology, a term ap- 


| | plied to ſuch as hold, that God, having foreſeen the fall of 
: h a , * 9 | 3 Adam, 


II Nan 


joined to ſome other verb, or at leaſt to ſome other particle, 
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SUBLIME, in diſeourſe, ſomething 2 and ſur- 
en 


SUB 


Adam, and, in conſequence thereof, the loſs of mankind, re- 
ſolved to give a grace ſufficient for ſalvation to ſome, and to | 
2 it to others. * Ae | 
- Subladlary is uſed as ſynonymous with imfralapſary ; in oppo- 
1 See INFRALAPSARY, and SUPRA- 
© LAPSARY. EE 
SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, the baſis whereof is 
mercury, or quickſilver. : 
There are two kinds oy corroſtve and ſweet ; which 
: fee under the article MERCURY. - | 
Refining of gold by SUBLIMATE. See REFINING. 
SUBLIMATION, SupLiMATIo, in chemiſtry, an opera- 
tion which differs little from diſtillation, excepting, that, in 
diſtillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed ; but, in 
ſublimation, the ſolid and dry: and that the matter to be 
diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid; but ſublimation is con- 
cerned only about ſolid ſubſtances. | 
There is alſo another difference; namely, that rareſaction, 
which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hardly any room 
in ſublimation ; for the ſubſtances which are to be ſublimed, 
being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction; and ſo it is only 
impulſe that can raiſe them. 5 5 OY 
However, it may not be improper. to inquire a little more 
niccly into the reaſon of ſuch a diverſity in the elevation of 
bodies ; why ſome do aſcend with a gentle heat, and others | 
are not to be raiſed by the moſt vehement fire : and ſuch an 
inquiry will more properly come in here, becauſe this head 
contains all the buſineſs of volatility and fixation. . 
The cauſe of this elevation and afcent, in the. particles of 
bodies, is to be aſcribed to the fire ; not only on account of 
impulſe, but of another property the fire has; namely, to 


— etl — 


thereby break the coheſion of their parts, ſo that at laſt they 
become divided into very ſmall parts, if not into the ſmalleſt 
that art can reduce them into. | 
Particles, thus ſeparated and divided, loſe much of their 
gravity. For the gravity of the ſame particle decreaſes in 
the ſame proportion as the cube of the diameter is leſſened. 
Suppoſe, therefore, a body, whoſe diameter is 12: if, then, 
its diameter be made leſs by 1, viz. 11, the gravity of that 
body will be, only 9 , or thereabouts : a body, therefore, 


SUBLIME geometry. See the article GromeTey. 
SUBLIMING pots, See the article Al UpzEIs. 
SUBLINGUAL glands, in anatomy, two glands under the 


infinuate itſelf into all the interſtices of theſe bodies, and | 


SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c.—A fubmultiple number, 


by being divided into very minute corpuſcles, becomes eafy 
to be ſublimed. 
Add, that the furface of a body decreaſes in a very different 
manner from gravity, only as the ſquare of the diameter is 
leſſened. Where the gravity decreaſes, in ſuch a ſeries, as 
is expreffed by the numbers 1728, 1331, 1000, the diminu- 
tion of the furface will obſerve this proportion; viz. 144, 
121, 100: and when, upon reducing the diameter to 6, 
the gravity becomes leſs than 2, the ſurface will {till amount 
to 30. | | | 
How much this contributes to a quick afcent, will appear 
from the ſublimation of camphor, benzoin, and arfenic ; 
whoſe particles, as they cohere but looſely, are, for that 
reaſon, diffuſed into a larger ſurface ; upon which account 
they are the eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any: nay, theſe ſolid 
particles, upon account of their furface, will ſooner afcend 
than many fluids. © od Sand» 
So flower of ſulphur rifes ſooner than oil, not only than that 
of vitriol, but any other, though ever ſo light. AG 4 
By this contrivance of nature, viz. that the gravity of bo- 
dies decreaſes in a triplicate, but their ſurface in a duplicate, 
proportion of their diameters; it comes to paſs, that bodies, 
which have a very different gravity, may be raifed with 
the ſame force. Thus the ſalts of animals, as of harts- horn, 
human blood, that of vipers, &c. being compoſed of very 
minute corpuſcles, as is found by experience, in diſtilling 
them, do eaſily aſcend ; - becauſe the farface in them is not 
leffened ſo much as the gravity is; and the ſalts of vegetables, 
as of tartar, balſams, c. which are of a more cloſe texture, 
by reaſon of their larger ſurfaces, are alſo without much dif- 
- ficulty raiſed, | | | 685 
The corpuſcles alſo of minerals and metals, though very 
compact and heavy, do, in ſome meaſure, give way to the 
fire, and are capable of being ſublimed. In all theſe in- 
ſtances, the breadth of the ſurface, which expoſes the parti- 
cles more to the impetus of the fire, is the reaſon why they 
are raiſed with as much eaſe, as if their gravity had been 
leſſened, by diminiſhing their ſurface: fo that particles, 
| th ever fo different in weight, may be equally raiſed by 
the ſame degree of heat, if the proportion of their gravity 
be reciprocal to that of their ſurfaces.” | 


priſing, which ſtrikes the ſou}, and makes a 
compoſition raviſh and tranſport. | | | 
This is what Longinus, who bas written expreſly on the ſub- 
ject, means by ſublime, —The definition, indeed, is not his, 
but M. Boileau's; for the author, writing his book after 
another of Cecilius on the fame ſubject, and employing him 


timent or 


- ſelf almoſt wholly in ſhewing what the  /«b/ime is, declined | 


- &cfining it, as ſuppoſing it well known. 
85 7 : ; * | foe 59, 


* 
0 


SUBMULTIPLE ratio is that between the quantity contained, 


Or, the ſubnormal is a line, which determines the point 


SUBORDINATED, and SUB0RDINATING affections. d. 
SUBORDINATION, a relative term, -expreſfing the degree 


SUB 


By the definition, it may appear, that the ſublime is ay 
different thing from what the orators call the /ub/ims Ale 
The ſublime ftyle neceſſatily requires big and — ; 
words ; but the ſublime may be found in a fingle thay, 
.fingle figure, a ſingle turn of words. A thing way by a 
the ſublime ſtyle, and yet not be ſablime; i. e. it - * 
nothing extraordinary and ſurpriſing. 7 ne 
For 0 «© The almighty Author of the univerſe. .. 
& a ſingle word, created light.” This, now, is in * 
lime ſtyle; yet it is not ſublime, there being nothing — 


dinary in it, which another perſon might not eaſily hit on 


But in * God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was lit. Sul 
ſo extraordinary a turn of expreſſion, which ſhews * oe falk 
dience of the creature to the orders of his Creator, is truly ub 
ſublime, and has ſomething in it more than human. 2 
Longinus makes five ſources of the ſublime. The fg — 
certain elevation of mind, which makes us think ha * SUBR 
The ſecond, is the pathetic, or that natural vehemence 2nd to 
enthuſiaſm, which ſtrikes and moves us: theſe two are Owi — 
almoft wholly to nature, and muſt be born with us; Wa it b 
the reſt depend, partly, on art. The third is, the turn an 


- of figures in a certain manner, both thoſe of thoughts, ws 
ſpeech. The fourth, nobleneſs of expreſfion; which conſt; 
of two parts, the choice of words, and the elegant, figurative 
diction. The fifth, which includes all the reſt, is the com. 
poſition and arrangement of the words in all their magni- 
cence and dignity. Ats 


tongue, placed one on each ſide thereof. 
Theſe, called alſo Hpeglottides, filtrate a ſerous humour, af 
the nature of ſaliva, which they diſeharge by little duds nexr 
the gums, into the mouth. 


or quantity; is that which is contained a certain number of 
times in another ; and which, therefore, repeated a certain 
number of times, becomes exactly equal thereto. 
Thus 3 is a ſubmultiple of 21.—In which ſenſe, a ſubmuttigl 
coincides with an aliquot part. | 


and the quantity containing.— Thus the ratio of 3 to 21 ö 
ſubmultiple. | 
In both caſes, ſubmultiple is the reverſe of multiple: 21, 6. g. 


. the w. 
being a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 2x to 3 a multiple n- 
tio. See * brag: * "= 

SUBMULTIPLE ſubſuperparticulay. 
SUBMULTIPLE fubſuperbipartiens. } See RATIO. © i 
SUBNORMAL, in geometry, a line which determines the themſe 


point in the axis of a curve, where a normal or perpendiculzr, 
raiſed from. the point of contact of 'a tangent to the curve, 
cuts the axis. 


wherein the axis is cut by a line falling perpendicularly cn 
the tan 1 . | f 
Thus I M (Tab. Conics, fig. 19.) being a tangent to a cure 
in M; and MR a normal or perpendicular to the tangent; 
the line P R intercepted between the ſemiordinate P M al 
the normal M R, is called the ſubrormal. © 
Hence, 10, In a parabola, as AM, Sc. the fubrorma!PRs 
to the ſemiordinate PM, as PM is to PT, and MR to TM. 
20 In the parabola, the ſubnormal PR is ſubduple the pur 
meter; and conſequently, it is an invariable quantity. 


. AFFECTIONS. 


of inferiority between one thing and another. 
There is a ſeries of fubordinations running throughout all u- 
ture. In the church there are ſeveral degrees of ſubordmati, 
as of deacons to prieſts; prieſts to prelates, &c,—Tbe lie 


are obſervable in the ſecular ſtate; in offices of war, juſt 
bc. And, even 


In the ſciences, trigonometry is ſubordinate to geomet!)» writt 

and in the virtues, abſtinence 2 are ſubordinati © hugs 
temperance: in muſic, ſome call the plagal tones, furs wherein 
nate tones. 4 | _ Dot with 

SUBORNATION, SvzoxnaTio, a ſecret or unde e - 


eparing, inſtructing, or bringing in, a falſe witoes; 
as. 4 or — a fore on, & ſuch a falſe act. 
Hence, the ſubornatian of perjury, mentioned in the | 
general pardon, 12 Car. I. e. 8. is the alluring or dich 
to perjury. See PERJURY. N 
U Na“, a nt, whereby any perſon, under the 0 


of peerage, is called to appear in chancery, in caſes WI the ſhare 
the common law hath made no proviſion. - ot The Fr, 
2 ers taken n f any it 
| party ſummoned to appear at an > ſub 
| fob h cintum librarum, en the penalty of an N17 
| big 22  chanc# firſt 
The peers, in the like caſes, are called by the lord © 
lor's letter, giving notice of the ſuit intended againſt nh} 
and requiring them to appear. PE IE LTH co 


9 UB: 


There is alfo a ſubpamna ad te/tificandum, for ſummoning of 
witneſſes in other courts, as well as in chancery. | 
There is alſo a ſulpœna in the exchequer, as well in the court 
of equity there, as in the office of pleas. 
PLITAUS, in anatomy. See PopLiT us. 
SRE PTIO N-, SuBREPT1o, the act of obtaining a fayour 
from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or a falſe repreſentation. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /ab, under; and repo, 
] creep. | 
ion differs from obreption, in that the latter denotes a 
r of the a of a thing, or fact, &c. And 
ſubreption, a want of expreſſion, or a fraudulent reticency or 
concealment of a thing,, which would have rendered the ob- 
raining of the favour more difficult, See OBREPTITIOUS. 
SUBRE TITIOUS, or SUrRePTITIOUs, a term applied 
to letter, licence, patent, or other act, fraudulently ob- 
uined of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which, had 
+ been known; would have prevented the conceſſion or 


Fo benofi of letters, licences, &c. is forfeited, when they 
are hund contrary to the informations given; they being 
then reputed ſubreptitions. 5 

bulls and ſignatures are null and ſubreptitious, when the 
true ſtate of the benefice, the manner of the vacancy, and 


other neceſſary matters, are not juſtly and properly ſignified 


858 KTiom, or Suk ROOGATITIOR, in the civil law, the 
a} of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and intitling him 
to the rights, of anotber. 
ln its general ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſucceſſion of any 
kind; whether of a perſon to a perſon, or of a perſon to a 


79 — kinds of ſubregation; the one conventional, 
the other legal. 4 : 

Caruentional SUBROGATION is a contract, whereby a credi- 

tor transfers his debt, with all appurtenances thereof, to the 

profit of a third perſon. . ; 

Lyal SUBROGATION is that which the law makes in favour 
of a perfon, who diſcharges an antecedent creditor ; in which 
caſe there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of the antient cre- 
ditor to the perſon of the new one. 

This the civilians more uſually call ſucceſſion, as being wholly 
the work of the law ; and to diſtinguiſh it from the conven- 
tional ation, which alſo call ceſſion. a 
ket — is ſormed — the Latin, ſubrogatio, of the 
verd yogare, which, among the antient Romans, ſignified to 
aſk, to interrogate 3 whenee it was, that they called the laws 
themſelves rogationes, in regard the people made them, upon 
being aſked by the magiſtrates. | 
—And as laws made by the people could not be changed 
vithout their confent, and without being aſked anew; if 
they thought good to have the law. wholly aboliſhed, lex ab- 
Pogabatur ; if only a part of it were to be aboliſhed, lex de- 
Mgabatur ; and if any clauſe or amendment were added to it, 
The new magiſtrates were alſo ſubregated in the place of the 
old ones ; for, during the time of the republic, no magiſtrate 
could be, but by conſent of the people, nor, of conſequence, 
8 law; fince whatever the people thought good, was 

. N | 


Fred dong occafioned Salmaſius to ſay, that ſubrogare and 
e m, were reciprocals. | 
Torr in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the 
eſis and fide of the ſcapula ; and, ſpreading itſelf under 
the whole convex or under ſide of it, is inſerted by a ſemi- 
ticular tendon, into the neck of the os humeri, and draws 
it down to the fide of the trunk.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
1. n. 16. | 
BSCRIPTION, the ſignature put at the bottom of a let- 
ter, writing, or inftrument. GIS 5. y 
In church-hiſtory, we meet with inſtances of fubſcriptions 
Witten in the blood of Jeſus Chriſt. Nicetas, in the life of 
lonativs, ſpeaking of the ſubſcriptions made at the council, 
wherein that patriarch was depoſed, ſays, they 22 
wt with common ink, but, what ſtrikes a man with horror, 
wth a pen dipped in the blood of Chriſt, The hiſtorian 
anes tells us, that pope Theodore mixed the blood 
Aro with the ink, wherein he wrote the depoſition of 
Thus, | | 


WCRIPTION, in the commerce, is uſed ſor the 
* or intereſt, which particular perſons take in a public 
* or a trading company, by writing their names, and 
lhares they require, in the books or regiſter thereof. 
French have likewife adopted the word ſubſcription 
& 7. 1" ſpeaking of the actions of their India company. 
ſubſcription differs from an action; in that the rſt is pro- 
Py only an action begun, or an engagement, by making | 
ue firſt payment, to acquit the in the time limited; 
that the other is the whole action, performed in all its 


- 


SUBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ſignifies an en- 


gagement to take a certain number of copies of a book going 
to be printed; and a reciprocal obligation of the book ſeller or 


uſual conditions of theſe ſubſcriptions are, on the part of the 
bookſeller, to afford the books. cheaper to a ſubſcriber than 
to another, by one third or one fourth of the price; and on 
the part of the latter, to advance half the money in hand, 
and to pay the reſt on the delivery of the copies: an agree- 
ment equally advantageous to the one and the other; as the 
bookſeller is hereby. furniſhed with money to carry on works, 
which would otherwiſe be above his ſtock ; and the ſubſcriber, 
receives, as it were, intereſt for his money, by the moderate 
price the book ſtands him in. - ; 
Subſcriptions had their riſe in England, and it is but very 
lately that they are got into other countries. They were firſt 
ſet on foot, in the middle of the laſt century, for the print- 
ing of Walton's Polyglott Bibles, which is the firſt book evet 
gy by way of ſubſcription. 
rom England, they paſſed a few years ago into Holland; 
and they have been ſince introduced into France, F. Mont- 
faucon's Collection of Antiquities is the firſt book there pub- 
liſhed by ſubſcriptions, which were ſo very numerous, that 
great numbers were refuſed. The fame method has been 
lince propoſed, for the publication of S. Chryſoſtom by the 
Benedictines; but not with equal ſucceſs. | 
All the other books fince printed in France by ſubſcription, 
are M. Dacier's Tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives; the Deſcription 
4 Verſailks, and F. Daniel's Hiftory. | 
England, they are become exceedingly frequent; and their 
frequency has rendered thein liable to ſome abuſes, which 
begin to diſcredit them. | 
SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after another, parti- 
cularly with regard to the order of time. See PosTERIoR. 
When two feſtivals happen on the ſame day, the principal 
one is celebrated ; and the other transferred to the ſubſequent 
day, i. „. to the morrow. 
SUBSESQUIALTERATE. See the article RaT10, 
SUBSIDY, SuBs1DI1UM,; in law, any aid, tax, or tribute, granted, 
by authority of parliament, to the king, on preſſing occaſions 
of the ſtate; levied on the ſubjects, according to their ſeveral 
abilities, or the yearly produce of their lands, goods, c. 
Such is the land- tax, or royal aid, as it is called; which is 


for lands; and of two ſhillings and eight-pence for 
: =_ and perſonal eftate ; when of four ſhillings, for lands, 
antient Saxon kings had no ſubſidies collected after the 
manner of ours; but, in lieu thereof, had ſeveral cuſtoms, 
| whereby they levied money or perſonal ſervice on the people, 
for the repairing of cities, caſtles, bridges, military expedi- 
tions, &c. which they called burgbote, brigbote, herefare, 
heregold, &c. | 
But, upon the land's becoming oppreſſed by the Danes, king 


for redemption of peace z which fum was afterwards increaſed 
to 36000/. and at length to 48000. which was called Dane- 
geld, and was levied on land ; each hide, or ploughland, that 
of the church only excepted, being ceſſed 129. : 
Hence the tribute came to be called hidage, a name that af- 
terwards became common to all taxes and ſubſidies impoſed 
on lands; as thoſe on cattle were called Hornegeld. 

Both theſe the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from the 
Greek ragte, order; ſometimes from their own language 
taillage ; and ſometimes, - according to the cuſtom beyond- 
fea, ſubſidia, and auxilia. See AUXILIUM. | 
After the conqueſt, theſe /ub/idies ſeem to have been granted 

differently from what they now are; as every ninth lamb, 
every ninth fleece, eyery ninth ſheep, &:c.. Sometimes the 

rate was every tenth, and ſometimes every fifteenth, &c, 
In France, the king alone, by his own authority, impoſes 

| ſubſidies on his people, at his own diſcretion, What Grotius 
ſays, that thoſe who pay ſubſidies to other ſovereigns, to en- 
gage them in their defence againſt powerful enemies, by ſo 
doing, acknowlege their own weakneſs, and that fuch an 
acknowlegement diminiſhes ſomewhat of their dignity ; muſt 
be underſtood of ſuch ſtates as are too weak to defend them- 

ſelves, and who, in reſpect hereof, render themſelves in ſome 
meaſure, tributary 3 not of ſuch as, ſubſiſting by their own 


vent their being over-run by others. 


gard to Sweden, and ſeveral other princes ; to whom they ge- 
nerally grant ſubſidies in the treaties they conclude with them. 
In the lift of Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are divers kinds 
of ſubſidies : old fubfidy, additional impoſition to the old ſub- 
, new 225 third ſub/idy, two-thirds ſub/idy. 
SUBSTANCE, SunBsTANTIA, ſomething that we conceive 
to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independently of any created being, or any 
8 mode or accident. | | Nabe 


K P 


us a piece of wax is a ſub/fance ; becauſe we can conceive 


depend 


oy 


publiſher, to deliver the ſaid copies on certain terms. The 


_ at the rate of two, three, or four ſhillings in the 
pound, 


Ethelred in the year 1007. agreed to pay them yearly ro0000!. , 


ſtrength, give ſub/idies to their weaker neighbours, to pre- 
Such, e. gr. as the kings of England andFrance are, with re- 


it as ſubſiſting of itſelf, and of its own nature, without any 


[ 
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ture, whereof all created things are ſo many different modi- 


| thought, and reaſoning, joined to ſub/tance, make the ordi- | 


_ but ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they ſubſiſt, which we 


unknown, ſupport of thoſe qualities which are capable of 


Thus we come by the ideas of man, horſe, gold, c. Thus 


Vi. thinking, 
to body, or be produced by it, we think them the actions 


cCorporeal ſubſtance in matter is as remote from our concep- 


Hence we may conclude, that he has the moſt perfect idea of 
any particular ſub/arce, who has collected moſt of thoſe ſimple 


active powers, and paſlive capacities, though not ſtrictly ſim- 


| Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary qualities; 
for our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of primary ones, as the 


which their real conſtitutions and differences depend. And 


our ſenſes. 


things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes ; ſuch as bulk, 
- lities, which are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral ideas 


_ which we experiment in ourſelves, as thinking, underſtand- 


idea of an immaterial ſubſtance is as clear, as that we have | 


ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a power of being moved, 
joined with ſub/ance, of which likewiſe. we have no poſitive 

idea, we have the idea matter, * 

Further, there are other ideas of ſubſtancet, which may be 


GY» 
dependence on any other created nature, or without any par- 


ticular mode, form, colour, &c. See Mop. 
Spinoſa maintains, that there is but one only ſub/ance in na- 


fications ; and thus he makes the ſoul of the ſame ſubſlance 
with the body. The whole univerſe, according to him, 15 


but one ſubflance z which _—_ he holds endowed with | SUBSTANTIAL, or SuBsTANCIAL, in the ſchools, ſome. 


an infinity of attributes, in the number of which are think- 
ing and extenſion. All bodies are modifications of this ſub- 
flance, conſidered as extended x and all ſpirits modifications 
of the ſame ſubſlance, conlidered as thinking. 


Mr. Locke's philoſophy of ſub/tances, is more orthodox: our | SUBSTANTIAL is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with eſſential; in 


ideas of ſubſtances that great author obſerves, are only ſuch 
combinations of fimple ideas, as are taken' to repreſent di- 


ſtin& things, ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in which the confuſed | SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, is a quality aſcribed 


idea of ſub/lance is always the chief, Thus the combination 
of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers of motion, 


nary idea of man: and thus the mind obſerving ſeveral ſim- 
e ides to go conſtantly together, which, being preſumed to 
long to one thing, or to be united in one ſubject, are 

called by one name; which we are apt, afterwards, to talk 

of, and conſider as one ſimple idea; ſee IDEA; 

We imagine theſe ſimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by themſelves : 


call ſubſtance. _ 25 2 
The idea of pure ſubſlances is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet 


roducing fimple ideas in us. 41 | 
The ideas of particular ſubſtances are compoſed out of this 
obſcure and general idea of ſubfance, together with ſuch 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are obſerved to exiſt toge- 
ther, and are ſuppoſed to flow from the internal conſtitution, 
and unknown eſſence, of that ſub/ance. 


the ſenſible ities of iron, or a diamond, make the com- 
plex idea of thoſe ſub/fances, which a ſmith, or a jeweller, 
commonly knows better than a philoſopher. 

The ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, 
i reaſoning, &c. which we concluding not to 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong 


of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit ; of whaſe ſab- 
flance or nature we have as clear a notion, as of that of body; 
the one being but the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſimple ideas 
we have from without; as the other of thoſe operations, 
which we experiment in Qurſelves within: ſo that the idea of 


tions, as that of ſpiritual ſub/tence. 


ideas which exiſt in it; among which, we are to reckon its 
ple ideas. - 


bulk, figure, texture, &c., of the minute parts of bodies, on 
ſecondary qualities are nothing but powers, with relation to 


„ 


The ideas that. make our complex ones of corporeal ſubfances, 
are of three ſorts: firſt, The ideas of primary qualities of 


figure, mation, &c. Secondly, The ſenſible ſecondary qua- 


in us, by our ſenſes... Thirdly, The aptneſs we conſider. in 
any ſubſtance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations in its pri- 
maty qualities, as that the ſulſtance, ſo altered, ſhould produce 
in us different ideas from what it did before. 
Beſides. the complex ideas we have of material ſub/ances, by 
the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of our own minds, 


ing, willing, knowing, c. co exiſting in the ſame ſub/ance ; 
we are able-to frame the complex idea of a ſpirit : and this 


of a material one. 


By joining theſe with ſubſtance, of which we have no diſtin 
idea, we have the idea of ſpirit ; and by putting together the 


= ol 


called collectius, which are made up of any particular ſub- 
ances, conſidered as united into one idea; as a troop, army, 
c. which the mind does by its power of compolition. Theſe 
collective ideas are but the artificial draughts of the mind, 
bringing things remote, and independent, into one view, 
the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of them united into 
one conception, and ſignified by one name. For there are 


Plus Mars que le Mars de la Thrace.” Add, that prope 


are very rarely-thus taken; though we ſometimes ſay, Ie 


compoſition, bring into one idea; as is viſible ; ; 
fied by the name univerſe. "1206 in that ſigni. 


to define a noun ſub/antive, to be that which denotes a ſub- 


| tives, —Perhaps grammarians mean nothing here by ſubſtance, 


nature of the adjective being to expreſs the quality of an object; 


Thus 


Ec. as Cæſar, Auguſtus, &c; In which caſe, they may 


| jectively, as He is much a man, c. Tbe third kind 


marians rank them among ſub/tantives ; excepting F. Bui, 


% 


 ſubflantives by uſe; whether they be ſuch as regaid felge 
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mes, ars either ſo uſed, to ſighify-s number or fü 
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Such is the generally received doctrine of ſul ; 
Berkeley, in his Principles of human hut ug _ r = By, 
lier, in his Clavis Univerſalts, have made great r — 
thereon. ; 


thing belonging to the nature of ſub/ance. 
It is generally diſputed, whether or no there be ſuch th; 


as ſubfantial forms ? i. e. forms independent of 
or forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. "A matter; 


oppoſition to accidental: in which relation it gi 
abundance of diſtinguo's. Sies room for 


or narhe, when the object it denotes is conſidered fly — 
in itſelf, without any regard to its qualities. f 
When the object is conſidered, as cloathed with certain 
lities, the noun is ſaid to be adjective. 3 
For a more palpable criterion ; all nouns, to which one can. 
not add the word thing, are ſubftantives ; and. all thoſ- < 
which thing may be added, are adjectives. 

F. Buffer obſerves, it is a common miſtake in 


ſtance, —The miſtake ariſes hence, that finding all ſubſtance, 
expreſſed by ſub/antives, they have called all kinds of nouns 
ſulſtantives. But it does not follow, that all nouns deſign (ub. 
ſtances; witneſs the nouns accident, lightneſs, & c. which are 
far from expreſling ſubſtances, and yet are true nouns ſubſtan- 


but the ſubject ſpoken of: if ſo, the definition is not amis, 
Nouns ſub/tantives ſometimes become adjectives; and noun; 
adjeCtives alſo ſometimes become ſub/antives. In effet, the 


if that quality be the object itſelf fpoken of, then, on the foot 
of our definition, it becomes a ſub/tantive.—lf I ſay, a gud 
prince, the word good is apparently an adjective, becauſe it 
repreſents the prince as clothed with the quality of goodnek, 
But if I ſay, the good ought to be preferred to the bad; it is 
evident, good is the ſubject ſpoken of; and, conſequent, it 
is a ſub/ftantive. Indeed, cuſtom does not allow us to uſe al 
adjectives indifferently, as ſub/antives ; nor all ſubſtantive, 
as adjectives. The laws obſerved herein are as follow: 
All nouns either ſignify an individual, as Socrates, Alexan- 
der, &c. or a ſpecies; as man, horſe, &c. or an effentid 
quality; as rational, material, &c. or an accidental one; 2 
black, white, good, fair, &c. or a dignity, office, art, &. 
as king, preſident, philoſopher, &. | 
2. we four kinds of nouns; whereof the firſt is vey 
rarely taken adjectively; for as they ſignify individuals, c 
particular beings, they can ſcarce be applied to any thing but 
the thing they properly ſignify: yet we have ſometimes knom 
the name of Cato taken adjectively; as, This is co be Can, 
«© indeed.” Nor does Malherbe ſcruple to ſay in French, 


names are ſometimes converted into the names of dignitis, 


conſidered, in the ſame light, as nouns of the fourth kind. 
— Nouns of the ſecond kind are alſo ſometimes taken u. 


are adjectives of themſelves, For the fourth kind, all gas- 


who will have them to be adjectives; or, to uſe his om 
term, modificatives. Be that as it will, they are frequeat 
uſed adjeCtively : He is more a king, and more a 

«© pher, than any of his predeceſſors.” 33 
Now, for adjectives taken ſub/fantively, 10, Participles fait 


< loved are leſs happy than the lovers: the taught haves 
advantage of the untaught : the * make a falle, 
Sc. And, 29, Participles active are taken ſtill more rae 
for ſub/tantives. We ſcarce ever, e. gr. ſay, “ the oh 
„the reading; but the lover, the reader:“ yet we f 
<< the ſtudent, the proteſtant, the tenant, the appellant, le 
«©. opponent,” c., For nouns adjectiyes, thoſe 
to men are not only uſed ſub/antively, but are even dF 


.as „ Chriſtian, pagan, mahometan, &c. or opinions 4 
Stoie, Peripatetic, Carteſian, c. ot country; # 0 
« Engliſh, French, Italians: or temperament; , * 
* melancholic, phlegmatic, choleric, c. Under the! 
rule are likewiſe 2 8 of he 
nifying a number of people agreeing in ſome cum 
Ins 5 < the E the SS the devout, „ 
% brave, the diſſolute, &x. But 1 1 ro be regu 
for we do not ſay c the elegant,” as we ſay = the len 
but elegant writers, &c. Cuſtom, and the et 
are to decide about theſe differences. a 
Again, adjectives taken ſub/fantively, for other thing! 
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z or to expreſs an abſtract 


of men, there are ſome 


—— e 


to which laſt, uſe, again, and the ear, are to 
all the adjectives of colours are uſed ſubſtan- 
the white, black, green,” &c. Some of thoſe 
ities 3 as the cold,” c. thoſe of time; as the 
ent, . and many of other matters; as 
agreeable, the ſublime, the principal,” &c. Nor is it 
only in the poſitive, but 8 arative and ſuper- 
lative degrees, that adjectives are uſed ſub Wen as the 
n "the beſt of it,” 4 
gUBSTANTIVE verb. See the article VERB. 
SUBSTITUTE “, SuBsTITUTUs, a perſon nated to 
officiate for another, in caſe of abſence, or other legal im- 


1 


5 


| 


11. 


E 


15 


„ The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, underz and fatuo, 
I appoint, eſtabliſh. 

In the French law, the are obliged 
to name two of their brethren for fubſtieues, whoſe names 
ae written after theirs in the liſt ; . ras gba. mn amem 
ſummons 's made in their abſence. 
 SyBSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a or remedy, that 
may be uſed in lieu of another; or that ſupplies the place of 
ater of like inte, which i» not to 6 had: alſo 


boot of the centaury 1 ſometimes rhaponti 
cum, have been as ſubflitute: to chubarb. 
SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing: of one word 


ur: for, another.—This the grammarians otherwiſe call 


Humpe. 

— in the civil law, a diſpoſition of à teſta- 
A 

= and not che property of the thing left 


— is a kind of fiduciary inheritance, called alſo fidei 
commuſſio, in the immediate inheritor has only the uſe 
or produce of the thing; the body thereof ſabſtitured 
in approptiated to certain perſons, who are likewiſe to have 


—_— Romans, there were abundance' of -theſe fidu- 
ciary joyed inheritances, till they returned 
them into the Hands of the right heir: and the reaſon why 
fruits, or that the fruits 
part of the inheritance, but only 
was, that the fiduciary or truſtee was obliged 


v0BSTITUTION, in algebra, E is the in the room 
of any q in an equation, ſome other e 
in equal to it, e aſter another manner. | 
WVBSTRACTION, or SUBTRACTION, in arithmetic, the 
re rule, i 2 pp in arithmetic e 
dedu a number a * to learn 
GT « 


E inthe finding «corn nambe | 

with pne of the 

pn, 3 ä 

n 3 — "I 
ACT 2 4 a qa ater — TI rite 

leſs number under the * in foch 

mogeneous figures anſwer to 


manner, as that ho- 
us, 1. g. units to 


homogeneo 
N tens to tens, Cc. as directed under ADDIT1ON, | 


2”, Under the two numbers, draw a line. 30, Jubſract, ſeve- 
nlly, the units from units,” tens tins fn hundreds from 
8 beginning at the right-hand, and proceeding to 
he left; and and: write the ſeveral remainders in their corre- 


ent places, under che line. 40, If a greater figure come | 


wo be ſua from a teſs ; RE ag uit from the next 
-hand place; this is equivalent to 10, and, added to che 


1s number, the ſub/trattton is to be made from the ſum : or | . 


a tipher chance 
1 farther 


r. — from * 


8 o565 381 

Nr meg 3 
ä 
aken from g wh 8 „6, I find, cannot be 


= 


ren 2 dens remaining, to be down under the I 
Te Chant hundreds, 2 with the 2 borrowed 


E | 


ora he e eee 


chance-to be in the next left-band place, borrow | 
das = number may be ſubraBed out of an ; 


for another ; or one mode, ſtate, ' perſon or number of |. 


SUBSTRACTION, in 
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at the laſt, make 3, which ſubſtradted from 4, leave 1. 


Again, 5, in the place of thouſands, cannot be ſub/trafted 
from 3; for which reaſon, taking 1 from 4, in the place of 


hundreds of thouſands, into the empty place of tens of 


thouſands, the cipher is converted into 10 tens of thouſands ; 
whence one 10 Fr, borrowed, and added to the 3, and 
from the ſum 13 d, 5 thouſand being rr we 
{ball have 8 thouſand to enter under the line: then /u ſubſtract᷑- 
ing 6 tens of thouſands from 9, there remain 3. 
now to take 8 from 4; from the 8 farther on the ff 
| borrow 1, by means whereof, the two ciphers will be turn- 
ed each into . And after the like manner is the reſt of the 


| 1 eaſily performed. 


heterogeneous numbers be to be ſuhſtracted from each 
other ; the units borrowed are not . to ten; but 
to ſo many as there g9 of unites of the leb kind, to con- 
ſtitute an unite of the greater: for example; \ 
Liana 
45 16 6 


27 19 9 


E 17 16 9 
For ſince pence cannot be {ul/raZted from 6 pence ; of the 
16 ſhillings, one is converted into 12 pence; by which means, 
for b we have 18 pence; whence 9 being /ub/traFed, there 
remain 9. In like .manner, as 19 ſhillings cannot be * 
Atracted from the 153 one of the 45 poun 
converted into 20, ſhillings, from which, added to the 1 "a 
19 being ſub/ſiraded, the remainder is 16 ſhillings. Laſtly, 
: 27 pounds ſub/trafted from 44 pounds, there remains 17. 


it is evident the thing is impoſſible, —The leſs number, _ 
fore, in that caſe, is to be ubſtratted from the greater; and 
the defect to be noted by ive character. E. gr. 3 
am required to NN pounds, and am only maſter of 
when de 3. are paid, there will till remain 5 

_ which are to be noted, —5, 

Sußſrac tion is to be proved, by the remainder to the 
orig yer gong be Aron rp for if the ſum be 
equal to the number whence nn 


che JubAraztion i is july n 
J. J. 9 
9800403459 | 156. 11 3þ We 
4743865263 ſubtrahend 21 17 2 ſubtrahend 
| $956538196 remainder 134 14 04 "TEES 
9800 f 4% % 56 27 31 
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titi . al che r. ef the by dee te 
quantities wi ny 
at the ſame time uniting ſuch as may be = 
in addition. See ALGEBRA, QUANTITY, CHARACTER, 
and ADDITION. 
| eme from eee ert. 
or 2 4 
In the ſub/traZiom of the 
. Fol cor pope avis — 7 4 


trary ones, viz. - into —z 3 See Qyan- 


TITY, 
To SUBSTRACT is numbers, or or quantities from one an- 
other ; both thoſe —_ with the fame, and thoſe with con- 


trary charafters, —1%, If the quantities the ſame 
letter have the ſame ſigns; 4 non - | 
the greater; the ſub/tradtion is as in common 


arithmetic ; 6. g. 9 
e 7 yg 


2b +4 — — Ao. 


85 3% - SEP 3h 
22, If» greater eee «bk 
Dfira tes out greater, and to the 


ee — i che quantities be 


affected with the ſign · E ;; or the 4, ir they be alſettea 


16 a+ 24—94=1668. + . 
194 + 36—114 19 EE ths. 


„ ww. 


; 2 2 uit! 
a. If the mantis have Glens fewp e 
converted into addition, and to the te 18 prefixed the 
0 whence the, mn ge: 
9 FEES 30S =b Wb. +94 N 
2 1 = | 12 1 5 


2 374 en 
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9 uantities be in different letters, they 
$a be comer, . 7 


a greater number be required to be ſuhſiracted from a leſs, 


* 
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denen 00e of logarithms. 


SUBSTRACTION of vulgar fractions. 


SUBSTRACTION of dectmals. 
SUBSTRUCTION,- in 


wich that of the meridian. 


In eaſterly and weſterly dials, the D W e 
' of 6 a dock; or the interſection 


dial is delineated, -with the 
SUBSUPERPARTICULAR. 
SUBSUPERPARTIENS. :- 


2 PT and P M co P 


Iris arule in all equations, eg, . of the ſubtangent 
_ Epones « out er IF che point of interſection of the tangent 
and axis falls on that ide of the ordinate, where che vertex 
of 4 the curve lies: ag in the parabola: and paraboloides. 200 


—— come out e the po 


& FO TArP 


in the common p 
The ſubtangent is in length, 


oven. rule for paraboli 
e 


building, denotes ee, 
d-ſelling, &c. See FounDatION. 

S BST TIA line,” in dialing, a night line, whereon the 

ſtyle or gnoman of u dial is.crected.” 

2 horizontal; meridional, 

line is ile mhetidional-line;: or line of 12 a/ doch or 

ale interſection of the plane, * ae, 


e eee 24 


SUBTANGENT of @ curve, the line. that determines. the 
interſection of a tangent with the axis z or that determines 
the point wherein the tangent-cuts the axis, Wa jy 
Thus, in the curve AM, 2 (Tab. __ 
= intercepted between the byes” P M, - the tan- 

n n ent. FP; Rn P Mya PM. 


dinate,, in 


_— univerſally, Tm. all, parabolifhrm * hyperboliſorm 

* rande Mena v4 r of the _ 
ate, multiplied into the abſciſ .; 

arabola, whoſe property i is * . 

4 oor: 
| 2, the t of the power of yy, the ſquare o 

—_— ez chats equal * e and hy | 

orm figures, it muſt be 


ordinate,, in the axis p roduced. 


Thus, alſo, one x the cubicel dareboltotds* 2 
P 1 ie nsch of the ſubtangent will be -} of the 


angent PT Jouble the abit A; 
and the been is PR. fu ſubduple of the parameter. 

SUBTENSE &, in _geametry, a right line n muse, 
. and preſumed to be drawn np. you two extremities of 


TA 


a the para 


the arch which meaſures that an 


= The word iformet from the Lain fi , and tec 


aon I ſtretich h 


wn fue ef uc angle coincides" with the chord of the 


Ay rectangle ngle triangle, the ee uf the ſubrenſe'of the 
right angle is equal to the ſquares of the ſubtenſes of both 
che other angles 3 by the 47th p 


derſul 


ſacrificed an hecatomb. 


SUBTERRANEOUS,. or Suprun ANA, mething un- 


der- 


— Naturalifts talk duch egal, Hires, as PE 
- volcano's ;- n e winds N * the. cauſe of earth- 


. gives us an ane from the diflcrtation de #d- 


etrrancous oak dug out | 


mirand. Hungur. 49, of an h 
of a ſalt mine in Tranſylvania, 


ealily be wrought | on by iron tools; which yet, being ex- 
to the air out of the mine became ſo rotten, that in 
n and crumbled between 


days it. was eaſy. to be 
„ that the trees turned out 


che are Mr. Derham ad 


d che earth, by the breaches at W 
bam, though probably no 1 


- ney ago, in a rotten 
tou Nds 3 ſound, — 


Title impreſſion on them with 
ing expoſed to the air and water, the ps ſoon n 
rotten, as to be crumbled between 
E, in pbyfics, intimates 4 
ie, and: delicate: ſuch as the animal 

© © bdorous bodies, c. ate ſuppoſed to be. 
One kind of matter is only more ſubtile than 
2 divided into ſmaller parts, and thoſe, too, more i- 
; on the one hand; it makes less refiftance to © 


2 3 ee e eee 
The Carteansfoppl \ſubtile matter for their ird elerept. | 
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TESIAN» 
Es Yay dc Wen 2 f: 3 that it penetrates | 
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0 Loona | 
. See Bal { 
and northern dials, the fab- 


the 2 n the 


int of interſection will fall on 


rop. of Euclid. "IIS . 


of-thit triangle Was firſt diſcovered 


thagoras j who; 15 22 tranſport uf jo 


apo ww - «„ —U— 2 0 


dy * „ 1 
N * r * 1 
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DEClMALS. 


the line 


of the vertex. or 


ning af the 2 4 in the hyperbola, and hyper- 
form figures. 


+60. 23 . 


4 r 7 


Hard, that it could not 


Thurrock and Dagen- 


Alder, and rn 05 

d, were ſo exceedingly | - 

B make but 

the firokes' of an ax 7 yet, be- | an 
ſo | der and; — of | the ens, or in eee, 


ing fc e ſmall, 


ſpirits, the 


| 


e md |] effects left by a defund. 


SUBTRIPLE 4... is when one number or 
. 
; 2 is ſaid ti be of 6; 26 te 
SUBURBICARY *, Sy8urzICAR1US, an . to 


this they account for: cad of the 33 
Vet they do not pretend to prove the 3 
ter, otherwiſe than by conſequence. _ 


{SUBTILIZATION,, $us8TizATI0, the act of — 


or rendering any 'thivg ſmaller and ſabtiler ; 
the dillolving or changing a mixt body into a — liquor, or 
a ſine poder, by n parts therefrom, * 


thoſe -provinces | of Italy, &c. Which compoſed the antient 
dioteſe, or patriarchate, of Rome. 1 


| * The term-is formed from the Latin "ſub, under 
- city. They were alſo ſometimes called called wrhicery — ot» 


. Authors uſually reckon ten of theſe ſuburbic 
© whereof Italy, from. the — wo rorab hs; 
iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica, the other three, 
| Yet Salmaſius will have the ſuburbicary.provinces confined to 
thoſe four in the nei of Rome, to which the 
ne of the /prefect' of Rome extended; and theſe be 
mak un See Dio 
Eo | 
F. Sirmond takes the other extreme, and comprehends 
the Weſt under the name of ſuburbicary brovitces—Rnkun 
who lived in the age of the council of Nice, explains the 
power aſcribed to the poptz/ in the ſixth canon of that coun- 
cil, by ſaying, that he had the care and ſuperintendence of 
- the ſuburbi provinces.” Hence the different ſentiments 
: of authors; # a 
' confideri 


'S CEDANEUM , in iedy | 
the place of another firſt 4 mr —— the — 
wanting, neceſſary for the compoſition of that other. 


The word is formed from the Latin ſuccedo, to ſucceed, ty 
come after, 


| bete and fuccedanaws, are of equal | import ; unleſs, with 
fome authors, we chooſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where a ſimple d 

" like virtue is, L for angthet ; and  ſuccedaneum, where a 
; compouny is with the ſame intention ſor another com- 


08 eb 1¹ nine, in anatomy. See Rave ſuc 
ia 1. 
SUCCENTURIATION, .the, af of ſubſtituting, See do 
STITUTION. :-.. 
SUCCEN TURIATUS, \ in anatomy, a- muſcle, called dh 
SEEING See PYRAMIDALIS, 

CCESSION, SUCCES$IO, in philoſophy, an idea "which 
we get by refleQing on that train of ideas conſtantly folloy- 

1 another in our minds when awake. 

diſtance between any parts of this ſucciſſion, is what we 

call duraion. When: this facceſſion of ideas ceaſes, we hun 
.. no, perception of time, or of the duration thereof; but the 
moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we awake, ſeem 


connected. 

Ther, who. think; we get the idea of fucceſſen from our d 
; ſervation. of of motion b ＋ ſenſes, will come into Mr. Locke 
ſentiment, above, when they conſider, that motion produces 
an idea of ſucceſſion 8 than by producing 2 cat 

tinued train pf diſtinguiſhable ideas. 

A man that looks on a body moving, perceives. no mot 
unleſs that motion 9 2 pr Ne of ſucceſſive idea 
But where-ever a man is, though be 1 
him, if he thinks, he will be, . weceſſion. 

| SUCCESSION, in aſtronomy. The SyccEs510n of th jo 

i the order wherein they follow each other, and accorang 

to which, che ſun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then uns 

1 another; oed, alſo, conſeguentia. ht 

This arder i is expreſſed inthe two following technical . 


Sen Arles, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgh , 
Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, - Caper, Amphe 0, Pj 
When a planet is direct, it is fajd to go according to the & 


Sars 1 mr Seo -+ ;, FS 


p 


ESF Sas ==. 


——- 


from Aries 2 When retrograde iis We 


Bo. ry be the fagns, or in 
| from um Benin to — ES to Aries, Cc. 
Kenan in the civil law, implies a right to- the 


the v. 


Of this there are ſeveral kinds, ab-inteftate; 27575 
Succkssion al-inigſlats, is that Which a perſon has 
| 2 bein DD 


fancnary Sacco i ths which = porn 09 
virtue of à will. 


2 
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JCCESSION, in the diret lines is tht coming frm 43 
dents or deſcendents... Ir anne ”m 


*; PA 9 : , *. Ba? 5 ; vt 
* Ys Ju. * A ** 47 2 — ” No 43 #5 +1 C1 * E. 4 1 11. 1 
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SU © 


(tera! SUCCESSION, i- is that _— by: uncles, 8 
other collaterals. 19 ! ' 

J jocents or abend $UCCEs810N, is a burdenſome. or vex- 
Aon one, which nobody will accept of. 

— is no real 1 in benefices ; for, e, nobody in- 


v eſs that ges be divided, as kingd 

ofſun falls on u ſingle hend; which is uſually the eldeft ſon 

ie derer en bing, ſuppoſed the indivifible repreſenta- 
of his father. 

u chsch that! are divided, all the children repreſent their 


= ow 


Land of Promiſe. It is true, Manaſſeh Ephraim, the 
wo ſons of Joſeph,” bad likewife their ſhares ; but this was 
- hecauſe a double portion bad been allotted their father, 
wherein he was treated as elder brother, in — bo 
——— had done his father and brethren. 

— WB bes. See the article \'AcTION. , 
— s perſon who holds, the place which * 
del before lum whether he arrived at it by election. col- 
ation, inheritance, or otherwiſe. 

Out hiſtdrians tell us, that queen Elizabeth could — 
to hear of a ſucceſſor." The 4 4 n | 
tive ſucceſſor to the 


& 


SNS * 


©S' 
* 


prelature 3 a reſignee to the reſignant. 
Civilians fay, a titular aſufructuary we do nothing to we 


adice of his ſucceſſor. 


BFF 


which from a fluor grows. hard and brittle. 
. — and moſt tranſparent, are accounted beſt: it is 
at uſe in medicine, per ſe, as its texture ſeems too 
toopeny and yield to the natural concoctions; though 


Nh 


= Ws, 
= = 


in gonorrhcea's particularly. ut it. is certain, that what 
pharmacy extorts from it, is of great efficacy; eſpecially in 
nervous caſes. See Supplement, article Succixuun. 


RK 
S 


tabu, or the deb bit. 
k i a powerful ſudorific, inſomuch that Sir, Theodore 
eme obſerves, in the Philoſophical Trunſactions, laying a 
ſick" of a plague; or other malignant fever, on à bed 
thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall ſweat till they take him 
of ; and much more, if he drink of the decoction or juice | 5 
of the ſame herb. eee 
aſa is now little uſed. LL 
WOTRINE. ales. See the article ALOE8. .. 
WCCUBUS, or Succbna, a term uſed by ſome viſionary 
unters, to ſignify a demon, or ſpirit, who aſſumes the Hape 
of a-woman, and, as ſuch, lies with a man. 
dome authors uſe incubus and fuccubus, indiſcriminately ; but 
tey ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; incubus being only 7 Properly 
uld, where.the dæmon is ſuppoſed to be in form of a man, 
nd, as ſuch, lies with a woman. 
WCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or cylinder, with 
tare in it to 2 it round ; but without any tympanum, 


or 


LY 
=, 


ur oþ WCCUS — 2 PANCREATIC ji Juice. _ 
* WCeUS nervoſus 75 Gl See A Juice. 
* — pF ets, in agriculture, | and gardening 1 young 


ing from the root of * the ſame 
my with the tree from which they ſpring ; for thi ſuch as 
gow from trees raiſed * grafting or inoculation, follow the 


They fon br body of th 
y e mother- 


They fometimes* ng forth — ore om 
; but other 2 at a ſtance from it are bet - 


4 ui ict dee farmer remov ———— is le: fag tothe 
my” und preſerving what fibrous roots are N often | + 


Wien they wee tiken' up, dhe ground is to be well opened; 
hy a grow from the body of the tree, or great roots, 


dee STOCK, 


Piſces chat Bellay, biſhop of Bayonne, then embaſſador in Eng- 
N t forwards muclt tlie g out of ſakes, to bes e Band, who-Greated Uke che fel, tells us, -that-of forty thou-- 

) the co of trees, and 38 ome places. ſand ſouls, ſeized; with it in London, ; only. two thouſand 
Jump. Ser che article Pour. | 127 | died. — . 41 nne. 


Cox, Sve rros the act of fucking, or of in 
Fox. 20 air, Water, ox the like, „ 
arge ſucked in at the mouth, by Ns muſcles of the thorax 
abdomen diften the cavity of the lungs and abdo- 
wen, by Which "means the air included therein is rareſſed, 
* to be a count 10 che external air; Wich, 
Ae equence, is driven in b the preſſure of eee 
Ae 55 the mouth and noſtrils. | 
W Akt through a'pi be, in the fame manner as with 
ang ee oe wt mom | 


nave n e nk twat. & 
the 1; ;* gin Ying ons as out-of 'a c. 
ere 3 55 eee 


„en Noi . JTT8- 
- 1 „ ; — 


* 


ARC, in pharmacy, larabe, or — a bituminous | 


— have a great opinion of it, as a balſamic,” and give it 


SUCCISA, a medicinal alexipharmac | herb; called alſo | morſus * 


3 


empire. 
Thegcanoniſts ſay, à coadjutor is a neceſſary ſucceſſor to a | 


; 


. 


| 


| 
15 
L 
* 


— 


— 


of the abdomen, 


S UD 
prevent any 


c. being diſtended as before, the preſſure 
of the air incumbent on the ſurface of the water without the 
circumference of the mouth prevailing over that upon the 


| water within the ſame, the fluid is raiſed, from the ſame 


oms, &c. che ſuc- 


— - 


father. Ie was on mis principle, M. Courtin obſerves, that 
- th of the ſons of Jacob had his ſhare E him in the 


0 


grad be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and ſer preſenty.. 


| _ 135 chere 8 Jonlible Irs: the other 
in 15 8 TH + 
To the-Claſs. of TA belong, x9 | Allchiogacbat, moving. ; 
- | violently» we body, atienuate the the humours, and ac- 
 celerate their motion. 2:0 
29, Such 1s at the ſame time diminiſh the refſtence | 
in the ſudatory. veſſels about the-cutis. 


Fc as water in a — 
ſucking an hea ny liquor, as water, through a pipe, the 
longer the pipe is, the greater difficulty is found in the ſuction; 
and the bigneſs or diameter of the pipe makes a further al- 
teration therein. The reaſon of this ariſes from that great 
principle in hydroſtatics, that fluids preis in the compound 
ratio of the baſes, and dicular altitudes, 

From what we have ſaid, it evidently enough appears, that 

what we call /u&ion, is not performed by any active faculty 

in the mouth, 

- pulſe and prefſure of the atmoſphere. 

A very curious and intelligent perſon diſtinguiſhes two dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſuctiom perform' d after two quite different man- 
ners; a diſtinction which, however hitherto overlooked by au- 
thors, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, in order, L think, to giye a 
Juſt account of the a Lay this phænomenon. 
Suckian, then, according to him, is perſormed either, 1*, By 


the dilatation of the Wan or, 2 By that of che cavit7 


ls = age 

e former caſe, the jungs are pt continuall diſtended ; 
for if the breath be 1 ny little, the liquor in the 
tube will begin to ſubſide, - + 4 

On the contrary,” hen ſucbiau is performed by inlargi the 
cavity of the mouth, we may ſuck with our 21 

and yet breathe freely through the noſtrils at the ſame time. 
This is the true and proper /u#ion ; the other ought rather 

to be called ſupping, than 1 * through a tube. 

, Note, The cavity of the mouth, is inlarged by being a little 
opened, while the lips are clgſe ſhut, the tongue being at the 
oe time: contracted, . drawn. backwards towards the 

Oat. : £ 


 SUCULA, in mechanics. Ser the article. Succur A. 
SUDAMINA, little heat-pimples in the ſkin, like: millet-grains, 

ly thoſe of an hot rg we | 
and that uſe much entries * 


SUDATFORY, \SUDATORIUM, a name given by the a. 


frequent in [youth ; 


tient Romans to their hot ot [weating-rooms ; ſometimes A 
called laconica. 


The ſudatory was a ſpecies of their hypocauſta « or loves. 
ul in medicine. See the article SWEAT. 
SU DOR: Anglicanus, the "Engliſh Sweat, or ſweating Sickneſs 
the name of an epidemic diſeaſe, firſt perceived in land, 
in 1485. It was, properly a fort of plague ; thus e be 
cauſe attended with an extraordinary kind of ſweat. It . 


2 1517. 1528. and 1551. 

It began with a ſwett, — but either with 
the death of the 
twenty · four hours, he was ſafe. Few people eſcaped it at 
flirſt; too much care, and too little, anne. 
6 ive. 4 

The patient was to. continue without firing, Aber in bis 
| bed, or in his cloaths, according to the condition nature was 
ſurpriſed in ; without burdening him, either with remedies, 


or with foods; without eloathing either too much or too little; 


and, if poſlible, without — eating or drinking. The 
|: ſwreat-to be kept up, without eitlrer promoting it by any ex- 
traotdinary heat, er checking it by the leaſt cold. k 
This. was what was found by experience; and which was at 
practiſed with happy ſucceſs.” The diſeaſe was firſt 


felt on the NE IDY Rs CE Ping aan, 8 


itſelf all over England; where, after a mortali 
ſtopped all at once, n 


third part of the in a very little time. 
At its return under under Henry: VII in 1866. it was as general, 
and as dangerous, as before; and again 

At the third attack, in 1628. it was leſa fatal; inſomuch 


bene in medicine, a remedy d wat cauſes, or pro- 


of 10 8 


N wy 2 "differ from Abri i in -the degree of their 


Tri A s wa bw £3 8: - 
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acidities of the ew and chus ſet 
che ſweat. ne een 2007"5 1 8 Merelt's 5 | 
; oft. WE” 445 189 e 1 Al r . 19407 


8 


of the air between them; then the cavity 


Sc. but is performed by tlie mere im- 


its return four times in the ſpace of ſixty-ſix years; viz. in 8 


patient, or his recovery. If he ſurvived 


Its, ravages were ſo: eas that t «ok of» : 


all at once. 


—— 


—— 


2 
— 


t 
It 
| 


— , -— 


N 
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-” " Suffetation ſometimes ariſes from: a too 
3 -zies, ſuffocating catarrhs, 
The fumes of wines, or 


_-=the 22 
c * walls are er and hols of charcoal, ee, ſul- 


S Ur 


us, bezoardic 1 — mercury, caphorerc | 
: Ra abrotonum, ium, e bene aniſe, — | 


1 — erdlum, Nara veronica, 
my; other medicĩnes compounded of theſe and the like, 
© as venice-treacle, mithridate, diaſcordium, orvietan, &c. 


Tue firſt intention is chiefly effected by 4 Copious driniking of | 
: ee hoe waters; by acids drawn from: vegerables by fermen- | 
” tation and diſtillation ; or thoſe of foſſils, attenuated by re- 
= OS —_—_ if theſe be drunk mixed with 


* The ſecond is chiefly effected by cleanſing the ſkin, 


| lotions; baths, and ichions; by Seb. the cuta- 

| © nevus and fbcutancous vlſcs, which is beſt done b Ay 
3 by in- 
erat the neal hae e the naked ly, 2s by the | 


inkled all over the body, the head ex 
of à bed, -bithi, &c. : 


" The third is effected by no ng wr crabs-eyes, | 


a ee bezour, Ge, 


oy 
» 


8 uſed in the making of candles. 
2 » The word is formed from the Latin, 


neſs of that beaſt. 


SUET* 5 SEVOM, a kind of fat, found in deer . oxen, 
: Tee &c. whichy enen down and Uarified; makes what we 
tallow, 015 


. 
l ee * 


Aus mite ge diftioguiſh four Kinds of fat in-the 


cools into a very firm conſiſtence, they call ſuet. 


I is dard in greateſt abvundance in the lower belly, and 


about the 


F. le Comte mentions'a tree ln China, that bears a kind of 


„or tallow. Sce TaLLows-tree.- 


ERANC in antient cuſtoms, - a delay /or reſpite of 
7 time, which 1 


An animal. The firſt, Which fixes itſelf, and, after 


ſeizure; 
© Sufferance, ay the oa | 8 


"Tn as, their hands vof-fees or inheritances 


Ul of — 2 bee the article BL. 


able him to act and perform his duty. 


Dr ache what he-ſhould not. 


From theſt * 
As, þ 9 it mp ay admins by all 


ſects, however different in other reſpects, 


| 307 r ICIENT, in the ſchool the —Sorxzcame. grace, 
| denotes an help pr affiftance which gives to man, NN 


| — God which man res ſome wherewith 


man does not act, wherewith yet 3 


2 | whereby he does evil, by which he 
aſſiſtance that is called. ſufficient ce: we: decal ſlicing to 


1 - make us att, though we do not act with it. 


SUFFiTUs, Surrinmur, or SUFFUMIGATION, in me- 


. of ovontrow. plan, | ſharp, 
5 pats ch e een Ro 


team thereof are received by 


SUFFOCATION, SUFFOCAT10," in medicine, A nag 


„Dor obſtrution of reſpi 


© blood thrown oa the lungs, or the 
3 che air; a 


fuffocation, by interru 


ſpirit of hitre. 


e Hate pn nin is owing partly to che 


0s deer 
In e 


n them between two pillows: the ſame is 
. here in caſes of hydrophabia'v, . 
Eon of the womb; or matrix, is a diſeaſe pretty 
2 ug nk | ealled 2 


the * "4 


9 

: , 4 : 
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have paid the due of indemnity. oe, 


va- 


its - 


$ — of lt, tht gre > rc 1 | 
that, grace, nothing 18 or can any 
T it is allowed too, that 
God does not refuſe the neceſlary aſſiſtances; and it is allow- 
-+ ed, that man, frequently, either does not act when be ſhould, 


or ſome 


It is this | 5 


ores ee the}. 
ly E. 


W * riſing from the matrix, 
lungs CG On 5 


SUFFOCATIVE caterrh. See the article CA TAARE. 
SUFFRAGAN, SurrxAc Akkus, in the 


2 fuffragans of t 


and bo- | 
mage, while it holds. See FRALTY, and Homann. 
4 Tue word u alſo ue for which the lord 


Its true cauſe is 5 convulfion of the muſcles of the 
wy 49 22 the wind- pipe, and prevent the alr s 


— the throat, . —. — 


428 


2 n with reſpect to his ang 

on whom to whom 

D — n 
Arc 

| _ * 700 


the eker qui chic 
— 7 25 . Faganci dane 
quis or * uff. 
8 & erccigſigſbica judicantur, Others 
| ſin — becauſe, when called 
— they ave a tight 
2 v r q they 
SUFFRAGAN' is alſo uſed for a chorepiſcopus, or an alilat 
biſhop, or coadjutor, who has a title in partibus infidelium, 
and affifts another in the diſ (Res; or dif- 
Thek ar it himſelf in the abſence 9 > wny 


| Can „to be at — 
York, at Nottingham and H I, for London, at Cale 
Southampton, and in the ile d 


given w_ ſuch prieſts as are ſubjeR to the viſitation of the 


ſuch dioceſes, as are i 
SUFFRAGE *, r * — or vote, given in at 
where ing is deliberated on, or where 4 
— 15 elected Ky rs. or benefice. 
n 2 
| t 85 3 in the ei 
9 1. Jeane ; wt judices fine Fats: oth — 
ui emerit pra ſulatum per fofragium, &piſcopatu & ordine vec 
Faflico excidat. 


e e eee pines by'whed uf mould 22 
times in writing, as at eleions able to u ſcrutiny, d. 
SCRUTINY. 
The preſident or chairman of the aſſembly uſual calle 
the ſuffrages. 
|Surrkaces the ſaints, in the Romiſh church, denote ti 
. interceſſions which the ſaints are ſuppoſed u 
e to God, in behalf of the faithful: | 
SUFFRUTESX, under ſbrub; among botaniſts, a name ginn 
CER hd of ck dy \ perennial plants; * 
leaves from their root, beginning to be branched fon 
the bottom of the ſtalk. Such Te lavender, rue, ſage, & 
SUFFUMIGATION*, SUFFUMIGATIO, in medicine, f 
term applied to all remedies that are received into the boff 
"in fore of Finney, + « of ſmoke, vapour, or perfume. 
& 9208 wat k rn tow. the Latin, ſob, undet ; and fi 
ES 
Suffumigations are poled of different mates ond 
the —.— of, the 1 Their intentions are 


ſerous h provoke or 
—m— 5 Co eos is e ; 
{ SUFFUSION, surrusio, in medicine, an overflowing © 
ſome humour, ſhewing itſelf in the ſkin ; 
of the blood or bile. | 
| 8 mou ordinarily Meng oe. from Thame, i only tþ | 
ood appearing in e cheeks. 
„The jaundice is a ſuffu/ion of bile over the whole bod): 


© JAUNDICE. 


| ” E r 
, , , . oo 


Sorrusiox is alſo uſed — 


the aqueous humour of the eye, before the 
alſo, antrat. 
SUGAR, SACCHARUM,, à very ſweet, ee 
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den friable between the teeth, like our common ſalt; where- 
| as "ſugar is expreſſed by a machine on purpoſe, and coagu- 
hid by the fire. ＋ 4 og; d ; 
This, Salmaſius tells us, was cooling and looſening ; where- 
© x ours, the ſame author afſerts, is hot, and excites thurſt. 
pierce ſome have imagined, that the antient and modern 
plants were different: but Matthiolus, on Dioſcorides, 
makes no doubt they were the ſame; and others are 
een of opinion, that ours has à laxative virtue, as well as 
t of the antients; and that it purges pituita. bal 
The generality of authors, however, that the antient 
was greatly better than the ern; as conſiſting of 
ul the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made themſelves a 
and were condenſed in the air. The interpreters of 
{| Avicenna and Serapion call ſugar, ſodium ; the Perſians, 
tobi rir; and che Indians, mambu. 5 
; Glmalius aſſures us, that the Arabs have uſed the art of 


Others produce the following verſes of P. Lerentius Varro 
E Ameinus, to prove that it was known before Jeſus Chriſt: 
Indica non magna nimis arbore "_ arundo's se 
Iba extentis promitur radicibus humor, 2 
Dulcia cui nequeunt ſucco contendere mella. © | 
Another queſtion among the naturaliſts is, whether the ſugar- 
' nes be originally of the Weſt-Indies, or whether they have 
ben tranſlated rather from the Eaſt, 
; The learned of theſe laſt ages have been much divided on 
de point; but, fince the diſſertation of F. Labat, a Domini- 
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5 . 

niffionary, publiſhed in 1722. there is no longer room 
— _ e the 92 is as natural to America 
bop - as ladis: all that can be ſaid in favour of the latter is, that 
for the Spaniards and Portugueſe firſt learnt from the orientals 
er; the-art of expreiing its juice, boiling it, and reducing it into 
le of ſugar. : e | ** 5 
| (uture of the SUGA rx-cane.— The reed, or cane, whence this 
been - uſeful-juice is drawn, reſembles thoſe others we ſee in mo- 
the rafſes; and on the edges of lakes, excepting that the ſkin of 


theſe latter is hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
whereas the ſkin of the ſugar - reed is ſoft, and the ſpongious 
matter, or pith, it contains, very juicy; though that in a 
et or leß degree, according to the goodnels of the foil, 
its expoſure to the ſun, the ſcaſon it is cut in, and its age; 
| _ — #-7 2 contribute equally to its goodneſs, 
U to its Mert. : | | 
The ſugar-cane uſually grows five: or fix feet high, and about 
half an inch in diameter; though F. Labat mentions ſome ex- 
.-ragrdinaty ones in the iſle of L twenty-four feet 
 kigh- The ſtem, or ſtalk, is divided by knots, a foot and 
an hulf apart. At the top it puts forth a number of long, green, 
tuſted leaves, from the middle whereof ariſe the flower, and 
"the ſeed; There ate likewiſe leaves ſpringing out from each 
\ knot.$but theſe uſually fall as the cane riſes ; and it is a ſign 
either that the cane is naught, or that it is far from its ma 
tuity, when the knots are ſeen beſet with leaves. 6-462 
* The ground fit for ſugur-canes is that which is light, 


dot and hing on a deſcent proper to off the 
water, E to the ſun. They uſually plant them 


- 
8, 


Theſe are ordinatily ripe in ten months, though, ſometimes, 
: not'till fiſteen ʒ at which time they are found quite full of a 
» White, - ſucculent | marrow, whence is expreſſed the liquor 
- whereof ſugar is made. When ripe, they are cut, the leaves 
Cleared. off; and they are carried in bundles to the mills. The 
,"mills.confift of three wooden rollers, covered with ſteel 


wind, cattle, or even the hands of flaves. ; 


Too rules belonging hereto are, that no canes above four 
haohe water Two fone and an half long, be ſent to the 


mills; and that no more canes be cut than. can be conve- 
niently preſſed in twenty-four hours; in regard they. will 
* ferment, and turn ſour. e 

Naratian of SUGAR. -The juice coming out of the canes, 

en preſſed and broken between the rollers, runs throu 

lle canal into the ſugar-houſe; which is near the mill; 
where it falls into a veſſel, : whence. it is conveyed. into the 
copper, or caldron, to receive its firſt preparation, only 


of which mixture, ed by the action of the fire, is, that 
de unctuous parts -are-ſeparated' from the reſt, and. raiſed to 
. he top, in form of a thick ſcum, which is kept conſtantly 

ſunming off; and ſerves to fed the poultry, Cc. withal. 

The ce, in the next lace, is purified in a ſecond copper; 
Where a briſker fire makes it boil; and all the time the caſting 
W ofits ſcum is promoted by means of a ſtrong lye, com- 

Poled of lime- water, and other ingredients. | 

This done, it is 

Merein is caſt a kind of lye, that aſſiſts in purging it, col- 
| face Deter it iimpurities,) and makes them riſe to the ſur- 
e whence they are taken with a ſkimmer. 


"0K, U. Ne 148. CHans. 


4 


be bene of HIT; and there harderied like a gunt; and was 


making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above 800 years. 


In pieces cut a foot and an half below the top of the flower. 


platesz and have their motion either from the water, the | 


"beated-by a flow fire to make it immer. With the liquor is 
Ge ue quantity of aſhes and quick- lime; the effect | 
ſt 


purified and ſcummed in a third boller, 


K 


the third it is remove to a foumh boiler, where the 


Juice is farther purified by a more violent fire; and hence; to 


8 0 


a fifth} where it is brought to th konſiſtence of a ſyhup. In 


a ſith boiler, the ſyrup receives its full coction; and here 


all the impurities left from che former lyes, are taken away 
by a new lye; and a water of lime and alum caſt into it. ln 
this laſt copper there is ſearce found-one-third of what was in 
the firſt; the reſt being waſted in ſcum. = RIGS 
By thus paſſing, ſuct vely; a number of coppers, the ſugar 
Juice is purified, thickened, and rendered fit to be converted 
into any of the kinds of ſugur hereafter mentioned. The 
ſire of the ſeveral coppers always diminiſhes, from the firſt 
to the laſt; each being furniſhed with a furnace; to give an 
heat proportionable to the degree of coction the or re- 
ceived. In ſome large works there are alſo particular 
coppers for the boiling and prłparing the ſeums, 77" +1»? 


F. Labat mentions ſeveral different tindi of - SUGA ks, prepated 


Crude SUGAR, or moſcovado, is that firſt dra 
of the cane; and whereof all the reſt are compoſet. 


— 


in the Caribbees; viz. Crude ſugar, or moſcovade; firainied, 

or brown-ſugar ; earthed, or white ſugar, in powder; refined 

Ear, either in powder or loaves ;z royal ſugar; candied ſugar ; 

' ſugar of fine fyrup ; ſugar of coarſe frrup ; ſugir Sap 
at firſt dr ju 


awn from the 


The method of making it is that already deſcribed as for 

ſugar in the — | | 

out of the {axth copper, it is put into a cooler, where, {tiring 

it briſkly er, it is let ſtand to ſettle, till a eruſt of th 

„ — 1 be formed thereon: © The cri 
ing for th ir it u in, then put it into veſlels 

where it ſtands to fettle till it be fit to barred”: 1107 bo 


Strained, or brown SuGAR, though ſomewhat 'Whiter and 


harder, does not differ much from the crude ſugun; though 
it is held a medium between this laſt and the earthed ſugar ; 
which is the white powder ſugar. a6; 
The preparation of this is the ſame as that of the moſco- 
vado, with this difference, that, to whiten it; th 
the liquor through blankets, as it comes out of the 
per. The invention of ſtrained ſugar is owing to the Englith, 
who are more careful than their neighbours in the prepara- 
tion thereof; for they not only ſtrain it, but, when boiled; 
put it into ſquare wooden forms, or mouldsy/ of a pyramidal 
figure; and when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in 
pieces, dry it in the ſun, and bartel it Wo 


5 | 
Earthed SUGAR is that which is whitened | by means of eatth 


— 
* 


the unctuous 
_ The forms being left to ſtand fifteen hours in this Nate, the | 
the ſyrup, and to determine it to take that 


for it. JS 
The earths here uſed are of various kinds, 
of each whereof are, that they do not tin 


earth is 


inch deep, and again 
The whiteneſs of the ſugar of each form is ſeen from the 


laid on the top of the forms it is put in to purge itſelf. 


begun after the ſame manner as 


The 4 this ſugar is 

that of e ſugar, except that they only uſe the beſt 
canes in it; that they work with more care and nicety ; that 
when the liquor is in the firſt copper, the aſhes they put in 
are little or nothing mixed with lime, for fear of reddening 
it; and that they ſtrain it through a blanket from the firſt to 
the ſecond copper. F 
Wher it has paſled all the fix coppers, it is laden-out into a 
cooler; whence it is put into conical moulds, or forms, the 
tips whereof are rated, but now ſtopped with linen or 
other ſtuff ; and theſe ranged evenly before the furnace. 
When it has been a quarter of an hour in the forris; it is 
ö 122 that is, it is ſtirred briſkly, this way 
and that, for half an hour. | | 


This ſerves not only ry RY of the grain, 
© to determine 


and the diffuſing it equally throughout, but 
of the ſugar to mount up to the top, that 
may be ſcummed off. | | | 


holes at the bottom are then unſtopped, to give a to 
| Way. 

h of theſe forms are filled to fill a ſtove, which uſually 
contains five or fix hundred forms, viſit thes ſugar 


in all the forms, to examine the quality thereof, and to ſec if 


it quit the form eaſily; that it may either have the earth 


| * it, as the refiner, who viſits it, judges it proper; or 


melted over if it do not prove well. 
This done, the forms are planted, each on its top, with the 
tip of the cone downwards; the top is taken off, and, in 
lieu thereof, they put in ſome ſagar in grain, to within an 
inch of the edge; which ſpace is left for the earth prepared 


the good qualities 
do the water, that 
; re put into the forms, the 
in water twenty-four houte; and at length 
applied, in the conſiſtence of à pulp. | | 


they let it filtrate eaſil 
the fatty part * 


As ſoon as the earth is on the ſugar, all che windows of tho 
the cath. When it is quite dry, which ufuall) happens 
nine or ten days time, it is taken off; and, he ing 
g 


are ſhut, that the air and heat may not dry 
in 


the ſurface of the ſugar with bruſhes,” and Takin it up an 


la 


firſt earth ; experience ſhewing, that a ſecond or third earth 
do not make the ſugar Iny whiter, but only whiten the head 
of the loaf, hen the ſecond earth is taken off, they 
cleanſe the ſurface of 1 with a bruſh, and with a 

| N 11 Pp FF 


4 


e need only add, that when taken 


firain 


ing i oe, e before, they gre ie 


4 


T 
(SVG 
eds I 5, mere it ficks ts th "AYP 
nos, the. ſugar-loaf be damaged in 
rn 
ei e reds to dry. While the 
one 6 eee 


them. | 
| Tha Gove being fulkciently heated; en furnace 
. — — — 
und ſuch as are white _ end to ops are carried 


The 


One 


3 


e — — 8 
huge, hard, „ wooden en 
it is put up nr reps oe ; down as | 


"It is een e, t the barrels may hold the more. 
Son the ſcum. —This is all made of the ſcum of the two 
r the 

© making rum 3 ONOETSL 2% * 
. A non 
Purpoſe, every morning in a copper ſet apart for 
that uſe. Fe. 
part of water, * retard the boiling, and give time for its 
un hen wy Soap to boil, the uſual lye is put in, 
n carefully ſcummed-: when. almoſt enough boiled, 
0 alum· water are thrown in; and when it is ready 
A ey een eee 


if 


a % 


1 


Soe. bed. reac Teer are thre kinds of 
chat rum from firſt from the barrels 0 
2 is No tow of all; the ſecond; — | 
forms, of moul 


aker they are perforated, and before they 


alter they bad their earth; which lat is the beſt. 

be uſed fur rum, but ſugar 

| being dear, endeavours have been uſed to make ſome 

—_— and that with: talerable ſucceſa. They are:fuſt cla- 
.. rified wk lime-wates:: and, - when : boiled, are put up in 


LEA 


' themſelves. After twenty days, a quantity of coarſe 
"earth j is thrown in, to make them caſt the remainder of their 
and ſit them to be-retirnedd into a crude ſugar. The 
n the iſlanders how to 
n their qreacle into /agary 
ſecond ſyrup is wr Sgt rene Gere) aſter the 
N. is to be bolad in is half - full, eight jor ten quarts 


. 


= 


of 1 are caſt in; it is then boiled with a briſk fire, 
carefully ſcummed ; ſome add a lye, and others none. 


2 


; 


. Labatitakes the" former method to be the better, though 
requires more trouble and attention. This — 
FCC — the 
dried tops, and ſuch other kinds of ſagars as may not be 
. nnen. 


a ee, e boi and ſcummi it as the 
ſormet, , they put it — into coolers, bottoms 
er half an inch thick with white ſugar 
Very dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well ſtirred, 
to incuporate the two together. This done, ſtre the 
ſurface over with the ſame eee ſugar, to the thickneſs of 
"-one-fiſth of an inch, this afliſting the ſugur in forming its 
2 When ſettled, and the cruſt gathered at the top, an 

r | 
B this apetture, e with a new ſyrup, 
g 2 4 inſenſibly raiſes up the former crutt. 
all the ſyrups are boiled, aud * is full, they 
del e i and, aſter mixing them well, put it up 

8 of moulds. 

The ref in performed in the ſame manner as for the carthed 

2 from * —— in that it falls ſhort of its 


* 


ww the one ſerving 
oy cope, he 
of "they 
24 of tefining, the ſame weight of lime-water and | 
1 6 and as the ſcum is raiſed by 
dhe heat, it i taden off; e e any 
/.: mare; the ſyrup is ſtrained through a cloth. 
—— iei-Datifid ; that is, a dozen of 


ne bebe 
Sond F 


When 
impufities of the ſugar, which this compoſitio 


receive their earth: the third, that coming from the forms 


with a fugar-cane in the middle, to make them pu- 


F 
6; 


247-4 


beaten them well in lime-water. 


getber on the ſurface of the ſyrup, haye been. frumm 
a few more are thrown in, and it is 
This they repeat. till the agar be-ſufficicntly 
1 ene. it 3s again rained through the cloth, 
When taken out of this copper, it is boiled in 
2 — — coolers, the bottoms 
firſt covered half an inch thick with fine 
| ſugar... As ſoon as it is there, it is briſkly ſtirred 
4 4 is ſtrewed you =_ — Ar The re is 
rmed as in ſugars o yrups, or in_eanthed 
te. „ exabineſs is uſed, Var; 
Royal Sudan .—The. baſis, of this fort ought to be the pureſt 
-. refined ſugar to be found, This they- melt with. a weak 
: lime-water; and, ſometimes, to make it the whiter 1 
KN event the lime from reddening, it, they uſe alum- water - 
his they clarify three times, and 7 es aten en 
cloſe cloth, uſing the —— earth. i When prepared Rich 
cheſe precautions, it is whiter thani{how, and phone, 
that we {ee a finger 8 Ann through the 
x part of 12 5 ach "A 
UGAR-canay, faccharum or —i s 
—— — 
is better 
Fra any ee wo 
"The ſugar to be uſed herein ia. firſt diſſolved in a. weak 
 Jime-water, then clarified, ſcummed, ſtrained through a 
clath, and boiled, and put in forms or moulds, that are wa- 
- verſed» with little rods, ta retain the ſugar as * 
Theſe forms art ſuſpended in an hot ſtove, with a pot 
neatb, to receive: the rup. that dropa.out at the — 
— which is balf- d, that the filtration may be the 
gentler. - When the forms are full, we foe is mur up and 
the fire made very vehement. 
V pon this, the her faltens to che Mak that crok the form, 
and there hangs in little ſplinters of cryſtal. When the ſuger 
2 en Nel candy hey ay caſting In 
ou | ar- Auto 
the veſſel, where vc! gp 4 lite juice of ibe 
- Indian fig; and, 2 — they cal 
_ fore eſece i, when the Jagr i ptig no 


* method of ar-candy: is that of F. 
practiſed in the be Jager method 1 in Europe, deſcribe res 


by Pomet, is @mewbat different. 
White SUGAR=-candy — white ee ſugar; bee 
with water into a ſyrup, in a large pan. It is candied 
in a-flove,. whither it is carried, e full 
| croſſed with little rods, ——_ cryſtals fallen a 
they are formed. 
The fire of the ſtove is kept e ne dens, he 
which the ſugar is taken out of the peels to. be dried. Red 
or brown ſuger-candy' is made like the. white, except thi 
ny ny IIa NR 
Barley-SuG AR, ſaccharum bordeatum, is #;/uper boiled ti i e 
brittle, and then caſt on a ſtone anginted with oil of ſweet 
almonds; and formed into — ED 
the hand, and the thickneſs of a 
. 


It ſhould be boiled up with a d 
takes its name; but, in lieu ther "Rey now greedy 
common water, to make the ſugar the o give * 
-- brighter amber coour, they ſometimes caſt ſaffron into i. 
2 7 noſ —— —— 
AR of roſes, fac atum, is white /uger 
and lea into 4 are he ag roſe-water : when wy 
they form it into lozenges, ſometimes into little grains, d 
the ſize of peas, by keeping it ſtirring till it be cold and 
dry. It is 5 0 bien and din eie 


the ſecond 

Whereof ard 
7 Powdered 
red about, and 


00 8 breaſt. 2 
UGAR. Ask. 
G's rn be ee Lee 
UGAR of Saturn. 
Sucay 7 lead. Iser the article LEAD, 


SUGGESTION, Y. SUuGces710, the act of 2 on 
ing another with a thought, or deſign; or 
u into his mind. 
| een French law, a teſtament is fd $9 mak by 
geſtion, when it is m ſurprize, contrary to the i 
I ure of the teſtator. 5 1 
51 gen de proved, the teſtament becomes n 
of ſuggeſtion are not admittable againſt a teſtament 1 
with the teſtator's own hand; which is never uſt 
_ | SUIT, SUTE, SECTA, in law (from the French PX. 1 
another), is uſed in divers ſenſes.— As, Sur! 
e which is f two kinds; 232 and perſonal: the fn 
with what we call real and perſo 
SUIT ee — — — which he 1 


when: your anceſtor-hath covenantel . 
mine to ſue to his court; | 
gon, cuſtom, heed 1 Lorne anchor. ome fait e. 


: ; ins whe yall, ll and ally e 
os © . Ys ** 8 


55 


\ 


80 L. 


e Bf f e wi, be Seve w be hat frm e 0 


dur — lignifies the following one in chaſe;. a fre ſuit. |* 


See Frome Hg, 


- A to the king, or an 
Wh DON NW * 


Fb, in 1 ana hiſtory 


oy Rs f by fire, and not e 
75 is 9 Waſtes foſſil, or mineral ſulphur, to > diſtin- 


hurs make a. particular claſs of foſſils, divided into folid 


1 {SULPHUR are common ſalpbur, or Julpbur properly 
, arſenic, and amber. 

The Huid SULPHURS. are alphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, bitumen, 
ee 1255 » and oleum terræ, - (Pp See Supple- 
articles SULPHUR, and BITUMEN. -; 
gseht, ety ſo called, or N is of two Kinds; 

viz, ſulphur vivum, and common why ot 

FoLenvk ebam, aative or virgin uiphur, is that which is 
dug in this form our of the earth; being uſually, of a yellow | 
a Ab- colour; it eaſily takes fire, and, in burning, caſts a 

* frong ſulphurous £ 

& is 1 80% brought from Sicily ; and is but little uſed, ex- 

ct in 15 471 compolitians ; and to ſulphur wine, in 
order to make it keep in carriage. 

K in great quantities, in the neighbourhood, of yul- 

canos ot urnung mountains, as as Veſuvius, Etna, & Ce 2 
25 aas alſo its particulat mines; and we, have 132 

tom ſeveral parts of Italy and Switzerland; though the beſt 

i that of Quitto and Nicaragua in America. 

Common SULPHUR, or that ba in gunpowder, and on divers 
other occalions, is melted from the commonp yrites, and caſt 
into 1 0 pieces.— Though 

the native e by means of fire, and train- oil; 

| — 0 2 8 it 4 ured, e moulds; 5 formed 

into thoſe cyl be in, Savary. 

This common x ſulphur is either ener or Wo 
the refuiery it comes rows. of Hollar * a 
tine. had the beſt credit; 
that of Venice; and dt N. to-that of Marlcitles : but the 
order ems to have been ſince changed; and that from Mar- 
frills is naw in the firſt place, 

Is to be choſen in large on cylinders, of 2 Se ellow | 
; Colour, very, brittle ; . TAR . Wants 

lant, 28 1 ct 


whereof it Is one 
makes it take fire 
ad more in chemiſtry. 
al wen us to. Which end, the vapour ch 
fived to þe received by them 
ls rapours. alſo. whiten red roles; and even young rooks, 
taken out of the neſt, and expo xd thereto, are ſai 

cone perfectly white, It Wh te + Ga. effect on gold; which 
u be reltgred to its colour by eres TI wates with 
tutar, 


Nhe cherical analyſis ur is very t its. princi- 
Pe. r a faſt . une » that 


le) either riſe all t be oa dr in the 
K Homberg, however, has, at length, found; the ſec: 


them at the 4h 


e 


the — ingres 2 and that which 
readily, it, is of ſome uſe in medicine, 


ee * 
—— he finds i > 


©®# %* 


The pure acid ſalt 


Is principles, and with ſucceſs. 


: * . v3 pen % 
* —_ of 1 . y „ 
f * 1 - 4 


a fat, unctuous ſort K era « 


it from the faba, of metals, or of the philoſophers. | 


others aſfure, us, it is pro- 


8 U NM 


42 oil to make fai! and even, in I lieu of this 
M, Geoffroy em loyed, with equal ſucceſs, Charcoal, 
* and other foi 

ced, Mr. Bogle and Olkuber Had before made common 

"ſulphur, and tha ixtures, ſuch as M. Geoffroy deſcribes ; 
— —4 way 20 A ke as 15 e reaſon thereof ;. the” 
one conclu g; that the ſulphur, he thus t, had been con- 

4 tamed in the fixed falts, and the 77 wy bo coal; neither 

of them dreamed, that it was the WiFrzuee of theſe principles 

that produced the mixt. 

Flowers of Surrnun are the pureſt 4 1d fineſt part of common 
ſulphur, gained by evaporating ſulpbur, by n or 
burning it in pots made for that purpoſe, and gathered in the 

Apital of the cucurbit, where the vapour ſticks. 
his preparation, as indeed ſulphur, in moſt of its forms, is 
found excellent for the lun The beſt flower of ſalgbur is 
in cakes or pieces light, ſoft, friable, and rather white than 
yellow.” If it be in powder, it muſt be vexy fine, of a yellow 
colour, that.is, both whitiſh and yellow at the ſame time. 
Inſtead of this, we have frequently put upon us a. vile /ul- 
- phyr mixed with ſtarch, or wheat-flour.; and ſometimes, only 
' filphur-duft well fifted, 
By adding fixed nitre, or ſal polychreſt, to the flowers of 
© fulphur, we have the white flowers of ſulphur. | 

We fry balm, on milk, of SULPHUR, is ſulphur. diſſolved 

ufficient qdantit of water, with ſalt of tartar; and 


ec wier by — of ſpirit of Vinegar, or ſome other 
aci 


It is called mlt of fulbbur from its Frhiteneſs; and Jain of 


Julpbur, or of the lunge, from its excellent ule in ang, of 
the lungs and bre 


Salt of Sütrnöx N. Wetnical prepa tion, very improperl 

thus called: as deln no other than 5 Tal Arne) hag 2 
pregnated with ſpfrit of ſulphur, and | 7 luced to an 6d Cle. by 
. 5 the humidity thereof. ome hold it a 3 

febrifuge | 


Spirit of SULPHUR, the article wi "IA 
"RR of Autimoh FW bj. diaphoreticztinQure drawn Een an- 
timony, and ſalt of or nitre, by divers operations. 
That, drawn from K of crocus metallorum, i is by ſome 
Called golden, ſulphur.” 
e uplur of mbtals, called alſo, He 
ent, is uſed, ae . and alchemiſts, for a peculiar 
atter, which enters com fitipn of all metals. 
are ſuppoſed to 8 Lon 7 eh twy"eferitial parts or prin- 


to be- 9 


1 the principles, hs of ſavi | 
e finds. it to conſiſt of an acid ak, an earth, an 
0 and GUI + ES | 


N mercury, as the baſis, or metallic matter; and ſul - 
Phut, as the bintſer, or cement, which fixes the fluid 

© gury into a coherent mialleable maſs. « | 
Some of the lateſt and beſt chens particularly Monſ. 
Homberg, will have this-fu/phuy to be no other than fire, - 


It. is Aſp uſed in w flken FSSULPHURATED Vine. See the article WIèwx. 
regs con S. PA, RX var wk '« title er *ppeliation given the em- 


. a, ben of SebeQteghin the firſt 
t had its riſe under ou of the 
of the Gaznevides, towards the cloſe 
ol the fourth century of the ara of the hegira: when that 
prince going to to reduce Kalaf, governor of that 
burr who affected the ſovereignty ; Kal was no ſboner 
vertiſed of his coming, than he weat out to mieet him, de- 
livered the keys Xi his fortreſs, and owned him his Ne futon 
that he his lord or ider. The title pleaſed. ut 
„ that he ed it ever afterwards; and from © 
Ha it paſſed to his deſcendents, atid to other Mahometan 


princes. 
i} '* Vattier will bare ihe word Turkith and to griff of ; 
Suk 8 kings ; adding, that it was firſt given the T khg of 


| _ Angroli 

45 pex Maſgud, about e year 10 

3 e — all ns "<a ys 
|. tient m ſroe ; 25 
$1 

ck, 


flat du ; others from | 
rule, reign. 


ic pa blood, appears 25 2 0 2 300 In 3 we 3 
it which hah, ar the chemical principle yl ſoldan 1hal; who is N 
8 i retains ſome heterogene us matter in 3 In ſtate. He is alſo to apprehend mialefactors. 
is extremely fixes and unalterable b eg TANA, the wife, of a ſultan. . 2 
M. oy tried the e of fu 1 „ . called Me ee, i. e. private fulana. : 


hiker bog mixed with. an equal ung of the oily |, B „ 9 
e d, and : Fele ol of tartar, and be "ar. ua | 
i yondudted according to the rules of art, W Sup 4x, all ſtrong Turkiſh v well of van 54 1 
Wee lee pure burning ſulphur... | SOLTA, or 8prz. Tape Lig i ier 

done, he attempted the compoſition, of /; | | Sunna, in, mathematics, —. 2 "the at quantity uantity that 
e I-been re- ariſes from Fr. * 
ALE. 13 uing ged of the fame nature. urs ene 
Se oil — Vi oe the acid —_ and oil is ſometimes called the aggr ate; 1 ee it i 
wo lr ſucceeded as be- | ſometimes , ret 
fuma z 71 ö 
. that fixt falts,. NEE), ablarbedin _ of an equation is when the e's wy being b L 
8 —— and need ar anne to TER mon. 4 contrary h nene 
ee bee dae ae ed: „„ » D SU e eee e 9 


TR wet n n * tr bas * n oN N ee 1 


r m ⁵˙ ü v5 


— - — 


— 


2 like” our roſes 


The whence the * call the tree, is pa dag | 


SUMMARY, an a 
8 


. contain a ſummary of the whole pre- 


the given differential | 
n hall, "ab, iet ore / 
rons; and ö Integratis calruins. See CALCULUS, 
- and FLUX10NS. 0 
SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commencing, in 
ee eqs Vis, + fun enters Cancer; 
and ending wen he quits V 
Or, more ſtrictly and univ 7 begins on the Z 
ele e ai 2 the. zenith is the 


 SUMMER®, in architecture, is a ſtone, the 
mud over columns and pilaſters, in 


| a A door, window, fe. 
| are allo ſummers uſed in rarioua engines, ee. ſerving | 


SUMMER = an organ. See the article m- Bord. 
' SUMMET* —— point of an — — f 
f iq 


oY 


BY ee to proteſt to 


5a 
n 
* " It copliſts. of the leaves and young, 
_ unlike bo pars Ls the == are b. pe 
nated, wers in and 
i. fruit 7 FD 
Sn and 9 9. ages 
eh 


L. it is alſo called hui c- 
opens © containing the ſum. and ſub- * 


od at the head of a bock, a chapter, a law, 
Ibo to facilitate the un- 


diſcourſe. 
TORIUS Calciuzs, the method of ſumming differen- 
* the ani, ben ik: is, from any differential given, to find 


leaſt. It ends on the day when wes fm he nd 
en the greateſt and malſt 
„ Ny FPS wich ths beginning of winter 


See WinTrzs. 4c | 
| 


SUMMER Flowers. rns. 9-21» be 5 
SUMMER So/ffice. Ig he ani SOTETICE. 


firſt that is | _ 
pubs age 
vault ; or it is a ſtone, which, being laid over a piedroit or 
r i rborir the ht hues of plat- 


The the 
5 n be, 


| - in catpenters is u large piece of timber, which, 
— — ſerves ws | 


Jer c. e. 

ree denotes a beam into which 

ee and to-which the girders are framed. . nr. 
SUMMER, and GIRDER. 


"I K erv Nn 


r. 


privy members and buttocks. 1 
Among che Romans, the fumptuary ain eibary laws . 


thereof. 


SUN, Sol, in aſtronomy, the 
| According to the Copernican hypotheſis 


| ferent diſtances from the fur, See this 


Ms Amangle, 'z pyramid, a 
©. .aamo e re 
20 es the ſame. ein nes 
8 SUMMONITOR, it pick, or r 
* who is to cite perſons tu appear at a certain time and pl 
Deed ode hank a oa 22 
- nirok, and SUMMONS.. © © 
SUMMONS, SUMMONITIO, in law,. a citing or calling! a 


to any court, to anſwer 1 or even do give 
his evidence. 
fame Witt the parts i f , or the citatyof the | 


- Gvilians : hence alfo our old word | 
Suntec. in terra 9 that made Kb r the % 


party, at ſummons is ſent out, ſeeks to have. 
 Suzeons rubs ra ay wo a proceſs, whereby the vouchee || 
is 
8 is to ſend a nin, | 


NE the or to ſurrender; or, in 
yo make an ak, and to ly d in 


| SOMMUM ban, in ec, the tet good of human 1 | 
"ture;” V; 


cut in 
be the period of the /ur's s rotation round his axis. This a 
tion of the is trom welt to eaſt: whence we condi 


ere 


4 SWAN 


enetians, F 
ee A r h ve 


oy ls of that Antient Locrian leg Slater 24e 
: by theſe it was qrdaintd; 855 no womay 
b attended with of than one maid in ch. Hur, 
except were drunk: that ſhe ſhould not fo e 
+" city in the night, unleſs ſhe went to commit fornicar: 
that ſhe ſhould not wear any gold or Embroidered 3 2 
unleſs ſhe propoſed to be a common ſtrumpet; Wy 
ſhould not wear rings, or tiſſues, except when they * 
2 i h 4 their ſhare f ; 
e En ave ha 0 1 la 
A a7 a ſtatute 10 Jac. I. ＋ enn 
Under dug enty IV. Camden tells us, pride was 85 f 
much into the rk that it was proclaimed, That no ©. 
' ſhould wear ſhoes above fix inches broad at the toes, g 
26 9 V. Mer 50 were fo ſhort, that it was enadted, 2 A 
perſon, under the condition of 2 * A 
2 from that Lavin wear any mantle ot gown, unle 
of ſuch length, that, ſtanding upright, it might cover h. 


4 numerous : by the lex Orchia, the number of gueſt a a 
was limited, — without limitation of the charge 
the Fannian law, made twenty-two years ater 
- wards, it was enacted, That more than ten — ſhould not 
be ſpent at any ordinary feaſt; for the ſolemn feaſts, as the 
- Saturnalia, c. an hundred as's were allowed; ten of which 
Gellius informs us, was the price of a ſheep; and an hun 
dred, of an ox. ' 

"By the Didian law, which was preferred cighteen jean 

it N 2 That the former ſumptuary er 


angie hem in — . all Italy 
. every the maſter r 


all the gueſts too, — be liable to the penalty. 
t luminary which en 
che world, and by his — oe conſtitutes day, 
* un is uſually reckoned amon „ 
he vugtk rather to be numbered among the fux 
ftars, will be ſhewn in its place. 
. which ic non 


rally received, and which has even demonſtration on its fi 
' the ſun is the centre of the e 
round which all the planets and comets, and our earth ar 

' the reſt, revolve, in different periods, na 


demonſtrated under the article PLANET. 
But the m, though thus eaſed of that prodigious r 
whereby the antients imagined him to revolve daily wo 

dur earth 3 yet is not a pertedtly quieſcent body. 
From the phenomena of his maculz or ſpots, it evident 
R223 round his axis; like tha 
whereby, the natural day is meafured ; only flow 
Some of theſe ſpots have made their firſt . 
the edge or marꝑin of tne ſun, and have been Gen bert. 
_ after on the oppoſite edge; whence, after a ftay of ab 
- fouſteen'days, they have re-appeared in their firſt plac, 
taken the ſame courſe over again; finiſhing their intire di 
-ſeven days time: which is hence deduced 


that of the ſun, to which the other is owing, to be from a 
to weſt; For the various appearance of the ſolar ſpots, it 
; "cauſe, t. fee MacuLz#, * | 
1 motion of the SUN round the earth; 
— th aſtronomers, that the annual notion d! 
ſuch an appearance, though it be ce 

is no fuch thing. 
Af in the ſun would ſee the earth move from i 
do caft, for the fame reaſon as we ſee the ſun move fon! 
to welt: and all the phenomena reſulting frum this W 
motion, in which ſoever of the bodies it be, will rer 
ſame from either. * 
Let 8. for inſtance (Tab. Iron. fig. ue be 
ABE the earthꝰs orbit, which it paſſes through from! 
to eaſt, eee 
ing the cindy ve A; will retry 06 the point of the Yr 


E 


— 
ſtrated, that 


4 


— et See fp Ea ci. oo cc. 5 * n 


ENR 


| the flars, Y: when arrivedjnB, the ſpectator wil * 
in the point'S : when'in C, Perf. The 
' its whole circuit, it will be again ſeen in V. Th® 
earth ap * 3 mh 


. 3 to ſig 
u 


"therefore, being in O, the ſpectator will ſee the 
— and the — carried with the 


* 
} 


of its annual motion, will not perceive 
is own motion, or that of che earth; but ing 
„ben the earth is arrived at D, the ſun will be ſeen 
Agen, while the earth proceeds to A, the ſun will 
ve moved through the ſigns S, A, and ; and 
earth deſcribes the ſemicircle A BC, the ſun will ap- 
to have moved, in the concave ſurface of the heavens, 
through the fix figns, , M, , V. K, X ſo that an in- 
abitant of the earth will fee the ſun go through the ſame 
| orbit, or circle, in the heavens, and in the ſame ſpace of time, 
#s a ſpectatot in the ſun would fee. the earth deſcribe the 


= & » 
JT 


FS 


Frurs 


- 


_—_ ariſes that apparent motion of the ſun, whereby he is 
ſcen to advance, inſenſibly, towards the eaſtern ſtars; inſo- 
nuch that, if any ſtar, near the ecliptio, riſe any time with 
the jſut 3; after a few da the ſun will be got more to the 
eaſt of the ſtar, and the ſtar will:riſe and ſet before him. 
For the ſeveral phaznomena reſulting from the ſun's apparent 
motion, or the-earth's real motion, as the diverlity of day and 
ee. : PERS 5 
Neturt, ier, s, &c. . UN.—1?, As the ſolar 
Log moor Ka found to ny three days longer behind the 
than they ſpend in paſſing, over the hemiſphere viſible to 


75 but are at ſore diſtarice therefrom. 
, As the ſpots 3 riſe and vaniſh, even in the midſt 
of the an's diſk, and rgo ſeveral changes, boch with re · 


the: - 
to bulk; and figure, and denſity; it follows, that they 
| cot wr de nous about the fun, and are again diſſi- 
7.5. it ſhould follow, that they are formed out of the 
erhalations of the ſun, and are no other than ſolar clouds. 


above him, and ſtop at a certain altitude; it is evident, there 


like our atmoſphere. | 
5?, Since the ſpots 
middle of the--ſun's diſk ; the: matter of the ſpots, that is, the 
folar exhalations, fall back again to the ſun : whence it fol- 
lows, that there muſt ariſe various alterations in the ſun's at- 
moſphere, and the ſun himſelf. = 
be, Since the revolution of the ſpots round the ſun is found 
very regular, and the ſpots very near the ſun ; it follows, that 
the ſpots do not revolve round the ſun ; but that the ſun, to- 
; gether with his atmoſphere, wherein the maculz are, move 
moto round their common axis, in an interval of about twenty-ſeven 
b da: and hence it is, that the ſpots near the limb, being 
viewed obliquely, appear narrow, and oblong. 2 
75, Since the ſun, in every ſituation, appears like a circular 
diſk; its figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſpherical; though we 
ſhall bereafter ſhew, that it is really ſpheroidical. 
Belides the maculæ, or dark ſpots, ſeveral authors make men- 
tion of faculæ, or ſpots brighter than the reſt of the ſun's 
diſk; and thoſe generally larger, and very different from the 
maculz, both in figure, duration, &c. 1.167 
The faculz, Kircher, Scheiner, &c. ſuppoſe to be eruptions 


the ſun as full of volcanoes, c. but Huygens, uſing the beft 
teleſcopes, could never find any ſuch things, though he has 
ſometimes ſpied certain places, in the maculz themſelves, more 
lucid than the reſt: but theſe do not ſeem owing to any 
kindled matter, which were ſcarce conſiſtent with their du- 
ration, and their frequent change into maculz z but to the 
refraQtion of the ſun's rays through the thinner exhalations ; 
While the groſſer, in their neighbourhood, intercept the ſame. 
8, That te ſubſtance of the ſun is fire, we thus prove: the 

ſhines, and his rays, collected by concave mirrors, or con- 


or elſe convert them into aſhes, or glaſs : wherefore, as the 


duplicate ratio of the diſtances reciprocally taken ; it is evi- 
dent, their force and effect is the ſame, when collected by a 
ing lens, or mirror, as if we were at ſuch diſtance from 
the ſun, where they were equally denſe. The ſun's rays, there- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of the ſun, produce the ſame ef- 
» might be expected from the moſt vehement fire: con- 
ty, che ſun is ol afiry ſubſtance. 


ing the condition of flamme. a „ 
wed, whether the whole body of the, ſun be fluid, as ſome 


3, but light, heat, power of burningy conſuming, melting 
mung, and vitrifying ; we do not fee. what ſhould hinder, 


4 Siace ihe maculz are formed out of the ſolac;exhalations, 

5 — ee, Un but that there are he- 
eds parnetes mixed along with it, fre 

o. H. Ne 148. Cyan, | | 


| us, we cafily deduce, that they do not adhere to the ſurface of | 


2, Since, then, exhalations, proceeding from the ſun, riſe | 


is ſome fluidencompaſling the ſar, to urge the exhalations to | 
riſe: and this fluid muſt be denſer at bottom, and rarer at top, | 


frequently diſſolve and diſappear in the | 


of flames; and hence take occaſion to repreſent the face of 


vex lenſes, burn, conſume, and melt, the moſt ſolid bodies; 
force of the ſolar rays is diminiſhed, by their divergency, in a 


Hence it follows, that its ſurface is every-whete fluid ; that 


* fun may be a globe of fite, like ours, inveſted | 


SUM: 


10% The figure of the ſun is a ſpheroid, hi under ſte 
equator, X the — This — the fur 
a motion about its o] axis; and therefore the ſolar mat - 
ter will have an endeavoux to recede from the centres of the 
circles wherein it moves 3 and that with the greater force, as 
the peripheties of the circles ate greater: but the equator 
is the greateſt circle; and the reſt, towards the poles, conti-- 
n_ decreaſe ; therefore the ſolar matter, though at firſt in” 
a ſpherical form, will endeavour to recede from the centre 
on the equator, farther than from the centres of the patal- 
Conſequently, ſince the gravity, whereby it is retained in its 
place, is ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the whole ſus it 
will really recede from the centre more under the equator, 
than under any of the parallels; and hence the ſun's diame- 
ter, drawn through the equator, will be gfeater than that 
paſſing through the poles; f. e. the ſun's figure is not petfectiy 
ſpberical, but ſpheroidical. : ID EISLIN ADNAN 
For the parallax of the Sun, fee Pax ALLAx. WAA 
For the SUN's diſtance; as the determination theredf depends on 
that of the parallaxy and as the ſun's parallax is not found 
without a long operoſe calculus; ſo aſtronomers do not agree 


much about either of them Wy Lib As 4 
The mean diſtance of the ſun from the extth, ſome make 


_— 


others 150003 but, allowing M. De la Hire's parallax of , 
the 2 mean diſtance will be 17188 diameters of the earth; 
and, allowing that of Caffini, only 14182. See DisTANCE. 
The apparent diameter of the ſun is not always the ſame, 
Ptolemy makes it, when greateſt, 33 203 Tycho, 32“; 
Kepler, 31 4; Ricciolus, 32 87 ; Gaim, 32 20% De l 
ire, 32 43”. Its mean apparent diameter, according to 
emy, is 32 187; according to Tycho, 31“; according 
to Kepler, 300 300; according to Ricciolus, d. 403 ace 
cording to Caſſini, 31 40; according to De la Hire, 32* ro”, 


| —— 303 Ricciolus, 31; Caſſini, 31 8” 

3 N | K. N 2 f 
; he true diameter of the ſun, to that of the earth, is com- 
| puted to be, as 10000 to 28. " 
Por the eclipſes of the SUN, ſee the article Ec TSR. 
Cycle of the Sun. See the article CycLts.' , n 
Meridian altitude ef the Su x. See the article MERIDIAN, 


Angle at the Sux. (ANGLE, Js 
Diurnal arch of the Sun. ARCH. "Rs 
Height of the Sun. | HEiGHT, E 
Nadir of the Sux. Nap Ia. * 
Nocturnal arch of the SUN. Ang. N 


KRA 
RETROGRADATION,! 
\] VERTICAL. +, 
Tt SUN. (Rand. TY 
SUNDAY, the fift day of the week; thus called by our 
corral Wh becauſe fet apart for the worſhip of the 
ſun, 

It is now more properly called the Lord's 24288 
becauſe kept as a feaſt in memory of our 's reſurreHtion 
on this day z and ſabbath-day, becauſe ſubſtituted, under the 
new law, in the place of the ſabbath in the old law. x. 
In the Breviary, and other offices, we meet with of 


Place of the Sun. 
Retrogradation of the SUN. 
Vertical of. the Sox. wy 


Eaſter, Advent, and Whitſunday, thoſe of Quaſimodo and — 
drageſima; each whereof ſee under its proper 2 
of the ſecond claſs are the common Sundays. y * 
Antiently, each Sunday in the year had its particular name, 
which was taken from the introit of the day; which cuſtom 
has only been continued to ſome few in Lent: as Reminiſcere, 


b Oculi, are, Judica. | - = 
It was Conſtantine the Great who firſt made a law for the pro- 
per obſervation of Sunday; and who, according to Euſebius, 


— 
4 


Before _ and even in his time, they obſerved the Jewiſh 
ſabbath, as well as Sunday; both to ſatisfy the law of Moſes, 


- 


in the ſc, is our Sunday j which they will have to 
] have been ſo early inſtituted by the apoſtles. e this as it 
1 will, it is certain, a was had to this day, even in the ear- 
lieſt ages of the church; 


1 


much unlike to ours. 3 


or ſoſid, as others; we do not determine: but as there |: By Conftantine's laws, made in 321. it was decreed; That, 
ue no other marks, whereby to diflinguiſh fire from other bo- 


Cities and towns; but he allowed the country-people' to-'fol- 
1 low their work, — 538. the council of Orleans prohibited 


this country · labour 3 but in regard there were ſtill abundance 
of Jews in the Gauls, and that the people gave into à good 
many ſuperſtitious uſages in the celebration of the new ſab- 


1 bath, like thoſe of the Jews among that of the old; the 


* 


| 


—_— 
- 


7490 diameters of the earth; others 100, others 120000 


Its leaſt. diameter, Ptolemy makes 3 20” ; Tycho, 30 
; De ls be, 


the fi and ſecond claſi. Thoſe of the firſt claſs are, Pan, 


appointed it ſhould be regularly celebrated throughout the Ro- | 


1 2 imitate the apoſtles, who uſed to meet together on th 
| fame opinion, that the Lord's day, mentioned 


as appears, from the firſt apology of 
| Juſtin Martyr z; where he deſcribes the exerciſe of the day, not | 


* 


for the future, the Sunday ſhould be kept a day of reftin all 


/ . council-declares,-4hat-to hold it unlawful to travel-with | 
, | 11 Qq 4 6 er POST NS .horſcs, ; 
7 | 5 


” " 
— — —-——_ — — — e — — — 
— - - 


SUN wer. See 


_—_— 


- wiſe of a :phyfician, in Thuringia, was delivered 
7 — 7 and which was baptized, and died a day after 


| We meet with ſomething like a feperſeteton in plant too; 


„— 


2 


—— | | 
25 der dect eres is tho excerior part of ſpherical or 


8 UP 2 


z'hoxſds,. cattle, be gpars foods, or to goany | 

ding Lo nel clean r Ver of houſes or «i 

. ſors: favours; more! of. Judaiſm, than Chriſtianity: 112 ; 

Tron le. dee $ 1 17 
rinity SUNDAY. - |: Aro. 
SUNDAY letter, Ses the 4 rticle. . . £ 
tbe argcle Tunger. fioigog vel $4 
SUQNATA. Sen the article Seu ATA. | 
SUQY EF AURILIA, or tir a Sn: kacrifice * 


am the entient Romans; wherein offered three 
vets, of three different kinds ; viz. «bull, a ram, and a | 


1 deſcribing it, calls/it 3 A compoſed. of Jer, 
and taurus; the names of the three victims ſacrificed. 
Dion. Hahcarnafſcus, deſcribing the ſame, calls it folitaurilia z 
in regard it was required, that the victims were perfect, and | 
+ without 1 775 deset: ſellus, or ſolus, in the language of qbe 
Oſci, ſignifyi er, intire. 5 ö 
SUPERBIPA 251 W. Sethe article Nang ' 
SUPERCARGO, 2 perſon employed, by. merchants, to go a 
| voyage, - averſee dn cue en lading, and diſpoſe of it to 


1 


9 


»the beſt advantage. 
SU CILII corrugator.. 5 — che article CornucaTaor..: ot <0 
SUPERCILIUM, i tomy, the eye-brow: See Ex. 
derezchlun, in the antient architecture, denotes the upper-| 
wot r ne | 


| 
112 concei ves. it ſhould cher haye been called flilli- 
ED, or \ 3p to denote its ea of ſheltering the order ö 


from tai, c. 
Sorteac iin is alſo uſed ſor a ſquare member under the upper 
6 tore, in ſome 
Some authors — it with che tore itſelf. See Tonk. 
SUPEREROGATION, i in theology, what a man does Ne 
Bene or more than he was commanded to do. | 


ties; and maintain, that the obſervance of evangelical eoun- 
ſcls is ſuch. By means hereof, a ſtock of merit is laid up; 
- Which the: church bas the diſpoſal of, and which ſhe diftridutes 


The reformed:church' do not allow. of any work of. ſuporeri- 
. 4 but hold, with the apoſtle, that, when we have done 
ur beſt, we arr But unprofitable ſervants. See MeriT. 
SUPERFETATION®, SUPERFOET ATIO, in medicine, an 
after or ſecond conception; h ing When the mother, al- 
ready pregnant, Conceives, of 8 later coition ; ſo that ſhe 
bears, at once, two-feetuy's of unequal age and bulk, and is 
delivered of them at different times. 
The e eee overs and ein, „ 


embryo. 
we meet with influnees of 1p 


fetations of women, in Hippo- 


crates, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Du Laurens, &o. * they are much 


mer frequent in hares, and ſows. 

An inftance of an extraordinary kind of 
in Bartholine ; who tells us, _ a | 
Wich cd. 


ation, we bave 
girl was born big 


1 phyſician, as, that; in 1 or yo the 
a girl 
big with. anather, whereof ſhe was delivered in ts 


©" Fe omen iald, that female 192 ate frequently boy with 
young rats in their wombs. In the king of — 
| A the mile whereof is another egg, per 
© fefly formed; Ecc. 
there being a kind af lemon found to grow incl aba 
— 2 eh Roe! dad of | Sciences, for the 
In the Hi or the year 
l 1709. — made of a letter from a very conſiderable 
iſtrate, to the academy, containing a remarkable in- 


— 


9 — 


al. [In Germany 


SUP. 


The teaſure or wary. of 1 — thite. 
1 ys pry . — ' 7 
5 s meaſure, ot arc, is lied t 
theres 1. Seq QUADRATURE. 10 de graf 
To meaſure the ſurſioes..of: the ſeveral kinds of botke,* C 
ſpheres, cubes, parallolopintda,: Wilms, cons e 


ſee AR BA. a 
Line ef $UPERFICIES, A line ukually favnd- on 
— Tre deſeription and, ee 


Gunter's ſeale. 
the artieles SECTOR, and 2 N'TER2s ſcale. 


SUPERFINE, in the manu faQuries, a _ uſed to exprefa the 


ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff. 
Thus a cloth, a camlet, c are cid en be e fine, when 
made of the fineſt = &c. or 1 tap ae = ine tha 
Then EN ed. 
e term i. actions arly ang . 
— tar any So 
mite number o at len 
to be n than 2 r 2.12 , Frouge 
SUPERINCESSUS radens;- I. ne, 5 
'SUPERINCESSUS valuent. Rolline. 
SUPE RINSTITUTION, — vr 10, denates one 
ioftitytion nn" another. As if A be admitted and diu 


to a beneſice upon one title, and B de admitted, 
Ee. 8 preſentation of another, . Stra aan 
SUPE TENDENT, in the French euſtoms, an officer who 


has the prime 1 the finances, 
revenues, of the king. ky 
The term is alſo uſed for the firſt officer in-the queen's hug 
They _ — — chief adminiſtration thereof. 

cy have alſo a ſuperintendent of the buildings, nk 
ing to = ſurveyor of the works among us, See go. 
YE TUR. 
The cardinal De Richelieu made mwg Epe un 


commerce. 


maniſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſiy for works of f pereraga. Sor — alſo denotes an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior in {e- 


veral reformed churches. where epiſcopacy is not admitted; 


-particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, and the Cal 
viniſts in ſome other places. 


in indulgences to ſuch as need. | The -ſuperintendent is, in effect, little other than a biſhop; 


only is power is ſomewhat more reſtrained than that of our 
dioceſan biſhops. 


He i the.chief.paſtce, and bas the direQion of all the infer 
paſtors within his diſtri, or dioceſe. . 

-they had formerly SUPERINT ENDENTS genera, 
who were ſuperior to the ordinary intendents, —T heſe, in 
reality, were archbiſhops ; but the dignity is ſunk into diſuſe; 
and, at preſent, none but the ſaperintendent of Wirtembergal- 
ſumes the 8 of ſuperintendent general. 

SUPERIOR, or Surzxiouxg ſomething raiſed above anothe, 
or that has a right to command another. Thus an abbot i 


called the ſuperior of vey; end a tat the fi «t 


convent. 

The canoniſts hold, that a perpetual conftitutes1 
title: but 2 ier may be er A who confi 
wk — ſuch, yet without the ſuperiority's being rendered 
Meechuncher church of France allow the ſuperiority and rimacy ofthe 
bog , not his infallibility; as all the other R iſh churches cn 

Y cron cops iq, PRlox. | 

UPERIOR capitis uns, OBLrQuus., 

SUPERAOR maxilla. 2 

SUPERIOR aculi OBL1QUUs. 

SUPERIOR Planets. | PLANET. 

SUPERIOR poſticus ſerratus. SERRATUS. 

SUPERIOR reſpondeat. + RESPONDEAT. 

SUPERIOR ;/ca laris. \ SUPRASPINATUS- 

SUPERIORTS abi ELEVATOR. - 


SUPERFURARE.—Antiently, when a criminal endeavo! 
to excuſe himſelf by his own oath, or by that of one or m 
witneſſes, and yet the crime was ſo. notorious, that he was c 
victed by the oaths of many A this ws e 


|sdrERLafave, in grammar, an inflexion of nouns ade 


ſerving to augment and heighten their Gemini, 
ben the quilt of the thing to be in the highel | 
— 


_ Nance of a „ tration; 2 13 . wife of Aix being deli - 
vered, in that y of nine children, each about two days after 
other, all well formed, and alive. 
: SUPERFICIAL: \cantent. See SoPmnPICTES, AREA, and 
nrg 8 itude 
or SURFACE, in-geometry, a magni ** 
| „Endes, two dimenſions; . 
breadth, but tthickneſs or 
© Jn dodks, the ſabe es is all — tothe oye. — 
Ent 7, - hen fc as the external part of a ſolid: 
0 en we za ſurface hoy e 
| we uſually call it figure | 


Plane Sorhurictes is chat which has no inequality but lies 
between ita boundary lines. 4 


+roidicab body. - 
Gracdee Sulunkzerks is. the internal part of an orbicular 
ad iſpheroidical b Yo A 52 + 57 


» SUPERFICIES is that compreherded between right 
Crain svrsar ici, that comprehended berween curve | 


4 


is uſt , formed b the addition 
„ 8 N y the ace of ſw 


eneraliſimo; more 15 the prefixing of 
2 * moſt amiable? 2 . 
The French are generally forced to form their 2 
Rugs, of i plus, ſometimes of tres, and ſometimes of 
Italians and Spaniards have great ip over” 1 
in this reſpect; their 8 abounding wit 


T oT Nd 


words to exaggerate things withal, without auxiliary p 
the Hebrews are more poor than the French in thi 
N. . as havi tives, nor erlatiuos. 


ing neither compara 
uſe to expreſs 6 theſe degrees by the par es joter n 
ba ſometimes; by the prepoſirion n, and 8 
N mes ey *. n 1 


+ 4 . © . YER , 1 . 
4 40 1 : - = a * * 
= a n 9 
- , .. 
l . " g " 
* 1 
. ” 
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SUPERNATURAL grace. See the article GAE“ 
| CypgRNATURAL theology. See the article Turxrotogr: 
QUPERNUMERAR 4 ſomething over and above'a fixed 
-yumber. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumerury cler ks, 
to be ready on extraordinary occafions. e | 
There are alfo fſupernumerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, to be 
| yeady to ſupply vacancies, when they fall : theſe have but half 


| weſt of the chords of their ſyſtem; anſwer- 
Ing to a, 5, 1a, of the loweſt octave of the moderns. See 
DIAGRAM. rota ce 
ERPARTICULARIS. 
TO PERPARTIENS. | $SeoRar W 
SUPERPURGATION, bypercatharfis, in medicine, an exceſ- 
ſive; over-Niolent purging 3 
A man who had taken powder of diacarthamum inwardly, 
n ſent, by it, to ſtool an hundred times; and was cured of 
the ſuperpurgation by a pound of capon-broth,” an ounce of 
faccharum roſatum, five grains of laudanum, and the yolk of 
ies; -In Yeu of laudznum, they ſometimes uſe a drachm 
And an half of new Venice-treacle, Burnet. 
WPERQUADRIPARTIENS. See the article RA T1o. 
SUPERSCAPULARIS _— called alfo als (vert 3 a 
- muſcle that helgs to draw the arm backwards. covers all 


4 


inserted into the neck of the humerus. 2 
SUPERSCAPU SALTS perior, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 


UPRASPINATUS. 


— 


general, a command to ſtay or forbear ſame ordinary pro 
. " ceedings at law, which, in appearance; ought to be done, or 
purſued, were it not for the cauſe 'whereon this writ is 


ted. 

us man, regularly, is to have a ſurety of pace againſt 
bim of whom he will . he is afraid 1 the juſtice re- 
quired hereunto cannot deny it him: yet, if the party be for- 

merly bound to the peace, either in chancery, or elſewhere ; 

this writ lies, to ſtay the juſtice from doing that, which other- 
"wiſe he ought not to deny. op”; : i 
el the 8 Jon the article 77 4 

P T extravagant devotion, or religion wrong di- 

Sa hn vas. plata 

Tt was a piece of ſuper/tition, in the antient Romans, to ob- 

free the Hg t of birds, the entrails of victims, Se. 

The Romiſh prieſts make a fine peny of the ſuper/iition of 


23 * 


diſuſe; the people, Monſ. Thiers has an expreſs treatiſe, Des ſuper /ti- | 
bergal- tions populaires, Women, he'obſerves, are naturally more in- 
dined to ſuperſtition, than impiety. Plutarch has endeavoured 
another, to ſhew, that fuperfition is ware than atheiſm. The puniſh- 
abbot i ment allotted, by feveral councils, for the ſuperſtitious, is, to] 
ir of 1 faſt a month in priſon. " be | 
WUPERSTITIOUS magic. See MACiIc. 5 
Ritutes 1 x hp dai: = ſignifies a ſurveyor, or overſeer. See Suxvzv- 
o confi "OR, 8 ; FA * | ; | 
rendered, It was formerly, and till remains, a cuſtom among ſome, eſ- 
| pecially" of the better ſort, to make ſuperviſor of wills; to 


overlook the executors, and'ſee their wills truly performed: 
but = is to little purpoſe ; as. being, now, fo careleſly exe- 
cu a . - - 4 . 


FINA TION, SurwATIO, in anatomy, che action of a ſu- 
Pinator muſcle z or the motion whereby it turns the hand fo, 
3 that the palm is lifted upwards towards heaven. See Su- 
PINATOR, 2 's 
FINA TOR, in anatomy, a denomination given to two muſ. 


roms brevis x both ſerving to turn the palm of the hand 
war ' | , | 
Hhe fit ariſes, 
breadth above the external protuberance of the humerus: it 
i along all the radius, to. whoſe inferior and external part 
7 1s inferted by a pretty broad tendon.—See Tab. Anat. 
50) M. 1. n. 20. fig. 2. n. 19. fig. 6. u. 16. fig. 7. n. 


The ſecond comes from the external and r-part' of the 
Una, and, paſting round the radius, is inſerted into its upper 
Tm fore-part, below the tendon of the biceys.—See Tab, Anat. 
WE f. 2. 10. 10. and 45. 3 
"NE, in the Latin grammar, a part of the conjugation of 
gerd, of like effect with the infinitive mood. 
deus ne two kinds of ſupines 7 the one in um, whoſe ſigni- 

dog is active, and marks a motion, as dare nuf tum 3 the 


"3x * having a paſſive. ignification 
b 4 „ L — oro: on, as Borrendi g uditu 
* 4 ſpines haye be bhp number, nor pe 2 , 


ad inftar ſupinorum & atioſorum hominzm omnia haben! 
9 or, according to Priſcian, guod naſcantur a participii: 
om pen, ee 2 20e in inſimo lice fitg, to- 
6 | . 24 
N 


molem ſuſcipic * 
A, or e. among OS 
the 


en, of other medicaments, applied to theffoles of 


— 


Fete th  fajertymerary, © ler by he Greeks proflam- | 


' ſupraſpinatus. See Sur 1 
42 SEDEAS, a writ iſſued in divers caſes, importing, in | 


cel; generally made of leaven, mu 


SUPPLEM 


SUP 


ſtard, horſe-radiſh, ſalt, * 
wder, Cc. 


NT of an atch, in geometry, or trigonometry, is 
the number of degrees that it wants of being an intir ſemi- 
. circle 3 as complement ſignifies what an arch wants of being a 


ſoap, gun 


quadrant, . 


SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, an appendage to a book, 


"the fpace that is between the ſine and the teres minor, and is 


ces of the arm; the one called ſupinator longus, the other | 


by a fleſhy beginning, three or four fingers | 


- to ſupply what is wanting therein. + 
Freinſheimius has written divers ſupplements, to reſtore the 
books of ſeveral antient authors, part whereof had been loſt. 
The French have alſo uſed the word ſupplement for a kind of 
tax, or after-payment, charged on lands, offices, Cc. that are 
pretended to have been ſold beneath their value. | 
SUPPLICAVIT, a writ, iſſuing out of chancery, for taking 
ety of the peace when one is in danger of being hurt in his 
y by another. 9 
It is directed to the juſtices of the peace, and ſheriff of the 
county z and is grounded on the ſtatute 1 Ed. III. which ap+ 
points, that certain perſons ſhall be aſſigned by the lord chan- 
 Cellor to take care of the peace. W 
SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied to the uppermoſt 
quarters of a ſhield, when divided into ſeveral quattess ; 
o—_ ſeeming, as it were, ſupported, or ſuſtained, by theſe 
ow. | 
The chief is alſo ſaid to be ſupported when it is of two co- 
lours, and the upper colout takes up two-thirds of it : in this 
caſe it ru by the colour undetneath. 
SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures, in an atchievement, pla- 
ced by the ſide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to ſupport or hold up 
the ſame. , 
Supporters are, chiefly, figures of beafts : figures of human 
creatures, uſed for the like purpoſe, are more properly called 
tenants, ERICA IS 
Some make another difference between tenant — : 
when the ſhield is borne by a ſingle animal, it is tenant ; 
when by two, are called ſupporters. Nel 
The figures of things inanimate, ſometimes placed ifide of 
eſcutcheons, but not touching, or ſeeming to bear them, 
— 4 ſometimes ca led ſupporters, are more properly called 
cottfes. 
The ſupporters of the Engliſh arms are, a lion, and an uni- 
corn: ſome of the former kings have had a leopard, and an 
unicorn; others, grypbons; others, eagles. See ARMs. 


ters of the French arms are mw which are 


faid to have been firſt introduced by Philip VI. his device be- 
ing, an angel overthrowing a dragon: the dragon being, at 
that time, the device of the Kings of England. be : 
Thoſe of the prince of Monaco are, Auguitine monks; thoſe 
of the family of the Urſini, bears; in alluſion to their names. 
In England, none below the d of abanneret are al 
ſupporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called the bigh nobi- 
lity : the Germans permit none but princes, and noblemen 
rank, to bear them: among the French, the uſe of them 
is more promiſcuous, _ OT 
SUPPOSITI medium. See the article Mz DIUx. 


SUPPOSITION, in muſic, is when one of the parts dwelk „ 


note, while another part makes two or more notes equi- 
valent to it, by conjoint degrees. 
n is defined, by a late author, the uſing of two ſuc- 
ve notes, of the ſame value, as to time; the one w 5 
being a diſcord, Juppeſes the other a concord. r APART 
/ The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves,” is always to be full 
on the 'accented parts of the bar, or meaſure ; but, on the 
unaccented, diſcords may tranſiently paſs, without any of- 
fence to the ear. This tranſient uſe of diſcords, followed 
by concords, make what we, aſter the French, call ſuppoſi- | 
tion. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of ſuppoſition --the firſt is, when the 
parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, and diſeord 
to concord; the 3 diſcord ſerving only as a tranſi - 


tion to the following conco * 

Another kind is, when the do not gradually 
from the diſcord to the but deſcend to it by the inter- 

val of a third. PEE ann 


A third kind, Ike the ſecond, is, when the riſing to the dif- 


cord is gradual; but the deſcending from it to the following 
concord, is by the diftance of a fourth. 1 
A fourth kind, very different from all the reſt, is, when the 
diſcord falls on the accented parts of the meaſure, and the 
riſing to it is by the diſtance of a fourth: in which caſe, it is 
- abſolutely neceſſary to follow it immediately, by a gradualge- 
ſcent into a concord that has juſt been heard before the har- 
mony ; to make the preceding difeord paſs without offence, 
and only ſeem a tranſition to the concord, © © 
SUPPOS1TION, in arithmetic. See Post TIo[LUn.. 
SUPPOSITORY ®, 'SurposrToRTUM, in pharmacy, a ſolid 
medicine thruſt up the fundament, in lieu of a liquid one, or 
"elyfter,” where that would not be ſo convenient. ML 
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1 formed into pieces of the length and 
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© ® The wort i formed from the Lan fb ae 1 65 


de one, the conditional decree preceding the foreſight of 
man's obedience, or diſobedience to the grace of Nals the a 


s U 


of common honey, mixed up with ei. 


wr * the little —— only pyramidal. To the com- 
= is ſometimes alſo added bi of a . __ 
colocynthis, &c. | 


On ſome occaſions ſuppyſtoict are on are only a cut of bacon, the | 


ſtem of a leek, or the like matter, thru » like a tent, up the 


anus, to irritate the ſphinQer muſcle, and oblige it mom} 


- the encrements. 
- The ſuppoſitory was. invented for the convenience of ſuch as 
\ have — e or to be uſed where 
- the diſcaſe does not allow thereof. 


SUPPRESSION e, in law, the extinlian or annibilation of an | 


* office, right, rent; ot che like. 979 1 
of N ebdopan from the Latis , and gems, 1770 
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SorvareaOn, ol) — — 9 of amp word: 
in a ſentence, which yet are to a full and perfect con- 
ſtruction.— As, 1 — from my — % that is, $6 from 
<«< my father's bouſe. — 

; Sappre is a figure eee ſrquenin our angwgr 

- chiefly for brevity and elegance. Some rules, relaxing 
hereto, are as follow : 


1, Whenever. a' word comes/ to be repeated in 8 ſengence | - 
- - oftener than once, it is to be ſup | 
«ig By OR; not, This horle Wen enter 


2, Words that are neceſſarily implied, may be ſuppreſſed. , | 


And, F, All words that uſe and cuſtom ſuppreſs in other lan- 
oY — 2 are to be ſuppreſſed in Engliſh; unleſs there be ber | 


lar reaſons for the contrary. 


SorenERLION, in medicine, is applied to the be chat are | 
5 the body. by ſome obſtruRion un toppage of the | 


* ſay, by, e upprefſion of urine, of the menſes, Foe? See 
- ,cxvuRla, Uzing, Mensts, Oc, { 
Fiona of SurrREsSSION; in chemiſtry. See FI.. 
UPPURATION “, in medicine, the action whereby extrava- 
ſated blood, or _—_ humouts 1 in the body, are ropes or| 
changed into pus. 


oparie, 4 


The change teten by a diffipation of the moſt bee and 
ſpirituous — of the blood j what is left behind, thickens 
and purifies by little and little ; that is, its ſalts and ſulphurs 
Alſengage themſelves from the groſſet parts wherein they were 
embarraſſed: theſe parts, thus diſengaged, and acting on one 
2 bruiſe and break each other, and thus excite a fer- 
me which inereaſes the heat of the part; whereby the 
matter is further digeſted, and a pain and tenſion produced: 

a. length, the blood Joſes its natural colour, and becomes quite 
white, by the mixture of its acid, ſulphurous, and acrimo- 
nious, priory as we ſee happens to ſulphurous alcalies, When 
mixed with acids. 


ee ene eee | 


medicines that promote ſuppuration. 

_ » Suppuratives are all hot 3 by. which means, increaſing, the 

warmth of the part, * reſolve the humour into a pus. 

Buch are, mallows, » Jily-roots, diachy lon, pelitory, 

'' bgs, aromatic meals, He. 127 

SU PUTATION. - See the artigle CompuTATION...; 

- SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a perſon who holds, that 

God, without any regard to the good or evil works of men, 
3 by an eternal decree, to fave ſome, and.dadan ; 


2 on called | antelapſaries ; and are oppoſed to fublap- 

faries a 

According to the f. alapforic, the object of predeſtination 

is, homo creabilu & labilis; and according to the ſublapſaries, 

o 
aries in one ute to 

3 two ſeveral ones which ought to be 2 


8 _ the abſolute decree f this for - 
The predeterminants —.—— abſol ns decree prior to 

the foreſight of original fin, in common with the Lt 
BE but diſtinguiſm themſelves from theſe, as allo from 
de iofralapſaries. and. Janſeniſis, in that their 2 
& /" includes offering a ſufficient means of falvation to the re- 


E--3- as to . 


be ſaved. 

SUPRASPINATVUS, in anatomy, a, muſcle thus called from 
. ts Heſhy origination at the upper-end. of the baſis of the | 
.- pula above the. ſpine, to the upper part whereof it is en- 


"nected, as * to the ſuperior edge the ſcapula ; Y 


Thus we ſay, Tbis 


$ — 2 is eſtabliſ 
The king's Ce was 1 N or, as others fa 
recovered, 
the pope.—It is ſince 2 b 
by the articles of the church of Engl 


an bath, which is required as a neceſſary qual 
offices and 


ſons to be ordained, from che members of both houſes of par · 
liament, Cc. N 


200 __ of ſupremacy conſiſts chiefly in the following art. | 
Tha, the er: of tither province 970 


1 , marchin along pper e or thin part gf 
| pez, e 0 the acromium and ar- 
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878 eden 
SUPREMACY , * 


from: the anchbiſhop's court lay to. the pope only, 


ceive appe | 
2 3 in holy orders are not, as formerly, from 


5% The biſhops and clergy do not ſwear, or 


The ſigns hereo 


SURCHARGE of 
SORCIN GLE, a girdle, wherewith 


The ſurcoet is properly a looſe, thin 


g cradiy (for no effable number, either integer, ot 


| 
5 1 29 


S UR 


morus.—-It helps to lift the arm py 
K *. 32. mw 
i polity, 1 the ſuperiority. or fore. 
church, as well as ſtate, of Eng. 
head. See KING. 


ty ot the. king over 


y king H enry in 1 '5 34- Aſter breaking w 
veral Canons, as tell 
gland; Rog. is paſſed into 


ation | 
employments, both i in church and-ſtate, — 


i — 'the b and c lergy to convocation, nor wy 
_ canons, without 2 king” 8 expects on conſent, £7 25 Hen. Vii 
c. 19. Whereas, before that the convocation was 


called, and laws made by it for governing the church, 2 
; out any zuthority from. the crown. 


2, In that there lies, now. an appeal from. the archbiſhop to 


the king in chancety ; and, on. ſuch. an appeal, a commithon, 
undef tho great ſcal, is to be directed to certain 
whereof commonly half are laymen, and half clergy 


whi called: the court;o e which finally, SON 
i A eee les, res 2222 . 19, though 


— a review is Before this flatute, 


3, The king can n ant commiſſions for viſiting ſuch 
as are cxempt from the juriſdiction of biſbops, or archbi 
and appeals lie from thence to the king in 


before 25, Hen. VIII. the pope only could viſit them, and re- 
from thoſe courts, 


3 


the king's temporal laws, any more than laymen. 


ence, to the pope ; but muſt phe the oaths hes 
| Se to the king. 
RA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy part, of the leg, 


The word is alſo uſed, by ſome, or the fibula, See Fi 


BULA. 


SURALIS. See the article Muzcus. | 
SURBATING, among farriers, is when the (ole of an horſe 


foot.is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, : by beating the hoof 
the ground.in travelling without ſhoes, 'or going in hot 


lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the ſole, lies too flat to it, et 
the like. 


Sometimes, alſo, it Je: by over-riding an horſe while 
young» before his feet are hardened ; and ſometimes by the 
ardneſs of the Fare, l. and high-lifting his feet. 
his halting on both fore-legs, and golng 
1157. and creeping as if half · ſoundered. 
3 eneral, there is nothing better for ſurbated feet than 
ted into the foot ; or vinegar boiled with ſoot to the 
conkiience of a broth, and put into the foot boiling hot, with 
hurds over it, and nd ſplints ta keep it in. 
foreſt is N 2 a commoner puts mort 
beaſts in the foreſt than he has a right 8 * Foxksr. 
gy of the church d 
land uſually tie their cafſocks. . b 


SU SURCOAT, ac a coat of arms, to be worn over body-armour 


Cor of arms. 

taffaty coat, with 1 
embroidered or painted on it.—Such as is worn by heralds, 1 
N alſo uſed by military men over their armour, to ei 


SU , themſelves by. 


in arithmetic, denotes a number that cannot be expreſel 
or a number that is incommenſurate to unity. 


This is otherwiſe called an irrational or mama 


ber. 


Late 11 number or 41 bath its root propoſed to 
et is not à true tigurate number of that kiad; 


| | . is, if its pare root be demanded: and it is nota u 


uare 3 if its cube root be required, and itſelf be not a mt 


i cube, &c, then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in v 


n or in fractions, any exact root of ſuch number fen 


poſe 
And whenever this happens, it is uſual, in mathematics a 
mark the required root of ſuch numbers, or quantities bf 


| prefixing before it the proper mark of radicality 
| ? tw , 


| a (3 16, ſignifies the cubic root of 16: ; wh 


2 Ggnifies - the ſquare. root of 2 ® 


they are impoſſible to be 8 in rs 


multiplied into itſelf, can ever produce 23 or, ig 


5 pl cubically, can ever produce 16), are properly * 


roots. 
There is alſo Ather way of notation, now mucÞ un 
whereby wen are — without the the radical lie, 14 


F 7 Nr e 82 27 2 Ciue, # 44 TK 9 A 


— * 1 Mp 


Chancery : where 


SUR 
eres: thus, as „ &, x*, Cc. ſignify the ſquare, cube, | 
and ith power of x3 ſo , asf, 45 ſignify the ſquare root, 


of x. 
a, lon of which is plain enough; for ſince V: x is a 
romctrical mean proportional between 1 and x, fo 4 is an 
rrithmetical mean proportional between o and ; and there- 
fore 38 2 is the index of the ſquare of x, 4 will be the proper 
inder of its ſquare root, Se. a 1 
Obſerve alſo, that, for convenience, or brevity's ſake, 
aantities or numbers, which are not Ly are often ex- 
rreſlcin the form of ſurd roots. 


12 &c. _ „2, , 3, Cc. 
dle 


though theſe ſurd roots (when truly ſuch) are inexpreſſi- 

in numbers, they are yet capable of arithmetical opera- 
dom; (ſuch as additign, ſubtraction, multiplication, divi- 
fon, 9c.) how readily & perform which, the algebraik ought 
not to be ignorant. | 2210 


either ſimple or compound. 
—— are — which are expreſſed by one ſingle term, 


_- a +@ gs. 4 
* 


- 


$46 | 
. 2 are thoſe formed by the addition or ſub- 
radtion of fimple ſards : as V: 5 +: 212 9½5 — 


:2, or v/ 2: which laſt is called an univerſal 
hips ſigni "0-4 cubic root of that number, which is 
the reſult. of adding 7 to the ſquare root of 2. 8 
: reduce rational quantities to the form of any SURD roots 
aſigned—lnvolve: the rational quantity according to the in- 
dex of the power of the ſurd, and then prefix before it the ra- 
dical fign of the ſurd propoſed. Thus to reduce a = Io, to the 
form of /: 15 = 36, you muſt ſquare @ = 10 and pre- 
fixing the ſign, it will ſtand thus, : aa =o: : 100, Which 
is the form of the ſurd deſired, | 


| 4 
80 alſo, if 3 were to be brought to the form of : I2, 
you muſt I power; and then prefixing 


the note of radicality to it, it will be : 81, or 81 4, 


4 
which is the ſame form with =: 12. : 
And this way may a Supi fg fraction, whoſe radical 
bgo refers only to one of its terms, be changed into 
other, which ſhall reſpe& both numerator and denomi- 


922 2. 5 
ator. Thus is reduced toy; and to 
ng + ®%, Sd 2 03 
z 


; where the radical ſign affects both numerator and 
44> N | 


venominator, 
reduce femple SURDs, having different radical figns (which 
Ire 2 ſurds * I that — one com- 
radical fign, or which are homo geneal. Divide the in- 
leres of the powers by their greateſt common diviſor, and 
et the quotients under the dividends; then multiply thoſe 
ndexes croſs- ways by each other's quotients, and before the 
roduct ſet the common radical ſign V: with its proper in- 
ex: then involve ? powers of the given roots alternately, 
* 60 the index of each other's quotient z and be- 
re products prefix the common radical ſign before 


— 
. 0 


Ne 4 

Lo reduce /: A und V: bb 
4 

2 )NVY442 2): 


S VJ 4442. 
reduce Sunbs to the loweſt terms poſſible. Divide the 
7d by the greateſt ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. or any 
der igher power, which you can diſcover js contained in 
and will meaſure it without ny remainder ; and then 
* the root of that power beſal the quotient, or ſurd, 
„Guided; this will produce a new ſurd of the ſame 
on 2 formers, but in more ſimple terms. Thus 
4, by dividi 16 @ a, and prefixing the rogt 
, will be reduced b ay: b, I will he 
e 3 28 > 
2: 3 Alſo V: hr will be brought down 
N t uſe whenever it can be perform- 
und for no fuch uare, cube, - biquadrate, c. can be 
te ſary dior find out all ie diviſors of the power 
d propoſed ; and then ſee whether any of them 


75 


and if any ſuch can be found, let that be uſed in 


Sc. or ſuch a power as the radical ſign | 


from the radical ſign. Thus, if : 288 be propoſed ; 
among its diviſors will be found the ſquares, 4, 9, 16, 36z 
and 144 ; by which, if 288 be divided, there will ariſe the 
quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 23; wherefore inſtead of V: 
288, you 2s — 2%: 72, or 3y/: 32, or 4\/: 18, or 
64: 8, orlaſtly, 12: 2, and the tame may be done in 


ſpecies.—But for the intire arithmetic of ſurds, ſee Kerſey's 
Algebra, and others on the ſame ſubject. 


Heterogeneous SURDs. 


See  HETER 0GENEOUS, 
Homogeneous Su RDS. 


Commenſurable SURDS. COMMENSURABLE, 


HoMOGENEOUS. 


nus, V: 4: 4 SURUDESOLID. See the article Sugs0L1D. 


SURETY of the peace, an act whereby a perſon in danger of 
hurt from another, is ſecured by a bond, or recognizance, 
acknowleged by the other to the king, and bail bound with 
him, for keeping the peace, 
This ſecurity, a juſtice of the peace may command, either as 
a miniſter, when commanded thereto by higher authority; 
or as a judge, when he doth it of his own power, derived 
from his commiſſion. | 
It differs from ſurety of good abearing, in that whereas 
peace is not broken without an affray, or ſuch-like ; the /ure- 
ty de bono ge/tu may be broken by the number of a man's 
company, or by his or their weapon, or harfleſs. 
SURFACE, in geometry, &c. Sce SUPERFICIEs. 
SURFEIT, an indiſpoſition cauſed by exceſs in eating or drink- 
ing, that is, by over-charging the ſtomach ; and uſually at- 
tended with eruptions, and ſometimes with a fever. 
SURFEIT-water, is a water diſtilled from poppies, and other 
herbs, proper to cure indigeſtions. | 
8 -omay The ſailors call a wave, or billow of the ſea, a 
urge. r 
Alſo, when they are heaving at the capſtan, if the cable hap- 
n to lip back a little, they ſay, the cable ſurges. 
SURGERY. See the article CH1zURGERY. 
SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when one figure is laid 
over another. As the pile ſurmounted of a chevron, in Tab. 
Her aid. 7 . 84. | s 
SURNAME, or S1RNAME, a name added to the proper or 
baptiſmal name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a family. 


names; and that on occaſion of their league with the Sabines ; 
for the canfirmation whereof, it was agreed, that the Romans 
ſhould: prefix Sabine names, and the Sabines, Roman names, 
to their own. i 
Theſe new names became family names, or ſurnamer, and 


called cognomina, and gentilitia nomina z and the latter præno- 
mina. | | 


Engliſh, they were called ſurnamgs, or firnames, not becauſe 


to Camden, becauſe they are ſuperadded to the perſon 
name; or, rather, with Du Cange, becauſe at firſt, this 
family name was written over { Sur ) the other name, thus: 
de Bourbon | 0 | 
Louis. | | | ; 
In lieu of ſurnames, the Hebrews, to keep up the memory of 
their tribes, uſe the name of their father, with the addition of 
Ben, ſon ; as Melchi Ben- Addi, Addi Ben-Coſam, &. ſo the 
Greek, IxzagG- Ts Azidaae ; Icarus, the fon of Dadalus ; 
' Dadalus, the ſon of Eupalmus, &c. 
So alſo, the antient Saxons, Ceonred, Ceolwalding, Ceolwald 


Cuthing, that is, Ceonred, ſon of Ceolwald, fon of Cuth : 


and in the ſame ſenſe, the Welſh uſe ap for mab, ſon ; 
as ap Owen, Owen ap _— Harry ap Rheſe ; and the 
Iriſh, Mac, as Donald Mac Neal, Neal Mac Con, &c. and 
the old Normans, Fitz, as, John Fitz Robert, Robert Fitz 
Ralph, &c. ; . OY 
Scaliger adds, that the Arabs .uſed their fathers name, or 
ſurname, without their perſonal name; as, Aven- Pace, Auen- 
Zoar, &c. g. d. ſon of Pace, ſon of Zoar, &c. As, if Pace 
had a ſon at his circumciſion called Hal, he would be called 
Auen Pace, conEaling Haly ; but his ſon, however he were 
named, would be called / 
The Romans, in time, multiplied their ſurnames : beſides the 
general name of the race, or family, called gentilitium; they 
took a particular one, to diſtinguiſh the branch of the family, 
called alſo cognomen ; and ſometimes a third, on account of 
ſome perſonal diſtinction; as that of Africanus, by Scipio z of 
Torquatus, by Manlius. | my | | 
Theſe three different kinds of ſurnames had alſo their differ- 
ent names, Viz. nomen, c0 u, and agnzomen : but theſe 


or nick-names, if that word be indifferent with reſpe& to 
and evil, See the ſubjet of the Roman names and 
urnames accurately treated 

. Numiſm. Dill 10. * =P 
In theſe, too, they have been imitated by later times: thus, 
in our Engliſh hiſtory, we find that was called the 
Peaceable ; Ethelred, the Unready ; Edmund, Iron ide; Ha- 


a *. 


4 £ 2 


ſame manner as aboy. . Wb 11; | 7 * 
0 e, to free th da tit rold Heare- o0t; William, the Beftard; 9 F eauclerk ; l 
Theme ons oe the od quad i pn] eb Win, Bord Hem 
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They were the Romans who firſt introduced the uſe of hereditary - 


the old ones continued perſonal names, The former they 


When the former came to be uſed among the French and 


they are the names of the ſire, or father; but, * g 


- Haly, &c. W,. ' 7 


1 laft were not hereditary z being, in effect, a kind of ſobriquets, 


by Spanheim, de Pref. & Uſu 
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Lackland, &c But as theſe names were never borne 


fa- 
till Henry VII. or Tydur, or Tuder,- that 
II. to kit 

king James I. to king George 3 or, that Valois ſhould be 
eſteemed the ſurname of the late family of French hy 4 


Bourbon of the preſentz or Oidenberg of the kings 


the father, e. 
called Richardſon, or Hodgſon ; but from that tima they 


— 
— 


1 


* 


mark; or eee of the emperors. Sec PLANTAGENET. 
Du Cheſne obſerves, that ſurname; were unknown in France 
before the 987. when the lords began to aſſume the 


names of their demeſnes.—Camden relates, that they were 


firſt taken up in England, a little before the Conqueſt, under 
king Edward the Confeſſor: but be adds, they were never 
fully eſtabliſhed among the common people, till the time of 
Edward II. till then they varied with the father's name; if 
gr. was called Richard, or Roger, the ſon was 


were ſettled, ſome ſay, by act of parliament. 


The oldeſt ſurnames are thoſe we find in Domeſday- Book, 


4 of them taken from places, with the addition of de, as 


odefridus de Mannevilla, Wolterus de Vernon, Robert de 


Oyly, &c. others from their fathers, with f/ius, as Guliel- 
us Ofberni; other from their offices, as Eudo Da- 


mus filius 


pifer, Gulielmus Camerarius, Giſlebertus Cocus, &c. But 


the inferior people are noted, ſimply, by their Chriſtian 


names ; without any ſurnames at all. 


In Sweden, till the year 1514. nobody ever took ſurnames ; | 


and the common people there have none to this day; nor have 
even the native Iriſh, Poles, and Bohemians, &c.—It is very 
late that the Welſh have had any ;- and thoſe they have, are 


generally only formed, by leaving out the à in ap, and an- 


nexing the þ to their father's name ; as in lieu of Evan ap 
Rice, they now ſay, Evan Price; for ap Howe!, Powel, &c. 


Du Tillet maintains, that all ſurnames were originally given 


by way of ſobriquets; or nick-names; and adds, that they 
are all 


antient dialects of the ſeveral countries. — The greateſt part 


— 


* 


1 
ww 


- 


though 


reux, Tankervil, Nevil, Tracy, Montfort, &c. 


of our ſurnames, and thoſe of greateſt account, Camden ſhews, 
are local, and borrowed from the places in Normandy, c. 
where the reſpective perſons, who came over with the Con- 
queror, and firſt bore them, had their poſſeſſions, or their 
births: ſuch as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, Piercy, Deve- 
e adds, 
that there is not a village in Normandy, but gives name to 
ſome family in England. —Others were taken 
England, as Aſten, Sutton, Wotton, &c. 

'The Saxon common people generally took their father's or 
their mother's Chriſtian name, with the addition of ſor : 

- thay: 
» 


penter, Tay rauer, Filler, &c. others from their of- 


fies, as, Porter, Shepherd, Carter, Cook, Butler, &c. others 


. — 


. 
* 


of 


that a writ abateth.L But in pleading it is 


from their complexions, as Fairfax, i. e. fair hair ; Blunt 
or Blond, i. e, faxen, or yellow; others from birds, as Mren, 
Finch, &c. others from beaſts, as Lamb, Hare, Hart, &c, 
others from the winds ; others from ſaints, &c. 


SURPLUSAGE, in common law, ſignifies a ſuperfluity, or 


* 


addition of more than needeth; which ſometimes is the cauſe 


the reſt remaining good. 


SURPLUSAGE. is ſometivres alſo applied to matters of accounts, 


SURREBUTTER, in law, a 


SURREJOINDER, is a ſecond defence of the plaintiff's de- 


. 


SURRENDER, in common 


ing, teffifying, that the particular tenant of lands and te-“ 
nements for life 


that he, who 


* 
<=; 


Svagenpes in dad, is that which is 


. There 


and denotes a greater diſburſement than the charge of the ac- 
countant amounteth to. ; Ma, 1 
ſecond rebutter; or the re- 
plication of the plaintiff to the defendant's rebutter, Sce RE- 
BUTTER. An; | | 


claration ; by way of anſwer to the defendant's rejoinder. 
See Rz joIN DER. | 


law, an neden in write - 
years, doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, 


or 
has 
te of the ſame in 
and that he hereby yields and gives up the ſame 


may alſo be 2 ſurrender without writing : whence 
N is uſually divided into that in deed, and that in 


poſſeſſion ; 
to him. 


words in writing, 


SURRENDER, in Jaw, is that wrought by operation of the law, 


. 


o 
324 


we 


 . SURREPTITIOUS. . See 
SURROGATE, SuaxoGaT 
pointed in room of another ; n 


ſurrender of the 
in Coke fu . agen | 

article SUBREPTITIOUS, 
us, a perſon ſubſtituted or ap- 


copyhold, as may be ſeen 


moſt commonly of a biſhop, or 


biſhop's chancellor. | 


article SUBROGATION, | 


SURSOLID, or SugpesoLID, in / arithmetic, the fifth 


; the ſons, Camden, and others, think it ſtrange, that | 
| Plantag net ſhould be accounted the ſurname of the royal 


| mily of Englagd 


from Henry ames I. or that of Steward from |. 


ſignificant and intelligible to thoſe who underſtand the | 


places in| 


urnamed from their trade, as Smith, Car- 


frequently ſet aſide; 


the next or immediate remainder or re- | 
verſion thereof, ſhall have the preſent 


really made by expreſs 
7 | 
aud which is not actual. As if a man have a leaſe of a farm 
© for life, or years ;\ and during the term, he accepts of a new 
- leaſe; this 20d is, in law4 a ſurrender of the former. There 
is alſo a c 
1 


— 


a. * -” * 
4 r ” Fr 

* - * = 5 
4 


power of a number, or the fourth multiplication 
ber, conſidered as a root. a any n 
The number 2, for inſtance, conſidered as a 
tiplied by itſelf, produces 4, which is the 
power of 2; and 4 multiplied by 2, 
power, or cube, ar ſolid number of 23 8, again 
plied by 2, produces 16, the fourth power, or rw 
quadratum of 23 and 16 multiplied once more-by + 
| _—_ 32: the fifth power, or farfolid, or ſurdeſolid — 
of 2. % | 
SURSOLID problem, is that which cannot be 
curves: fs an higher kind than the conic ſeQi refolved, but 


lons, 
Thus, e. gr. to deſcribe a regular endeca 58 


on 
eleven ſides in a circle, it is required to de cribe 2 
triangle on a right line given, whoſe angles at the baſe ſ 
be quintuple to that at the vertex; which may eaſily be d 

by the interſection of a quadratrix, or any other — as of; 
ſecond gender, as they are by be c wr afar 
lower curye. J 


SURVEYING, the art, or act, of meaſuring lands; ;. e.of I 


root, and m 
ſquar 
produces 9. 2 


the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying d 
N 2 a map or draught; and finding the — vg | 
thereof. | | 


Surveying, called alſo geidefia, is à very antient aft: 
even beld to, „ 415 the firſt, or —— tf b 
metry, and that which gave occaſion to, and laid 
8 of, all the reſt. 2 251 7 
Surveying, conſiſts of three parts or members; the firſt i; 
taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the neceſſ 
obſervations on the ground itſelf : the ſecond, is the layi 
down of theſe meaſures and obſervations on paper: and 
We the finding the area or quantity of the ground thus] 

own. | | 
The firlt is what we properly call ſurveying : the ſecond 
call pletting, or protracting, or mapping : and the third cf 


theifirft, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the making 
- obſervations for the angles, and taking of meaſures 
the diſtances. | 
"The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other oft 
following inſtruments ; viz. the theodolite, circumferenty 
ſemicircle, plain-table, or compaſs: the deſcription 
manner of uting each whereof, ſee under its reſpective artic 
TugopolirE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, PLAIN-TaAs 
| Compass, &c. 2 
The latter is performed by means either of the chain, ort 
perambulator : the deſcription and manner of applying « 
whereof, ſee under its reſpective article, CR Alx, and Pr 
- AMBULATOR, | | 
The ſecond branch of ſurveying > performed by means 
the protractor, and plotting ſcale : the uſe, &c. where 
= under PROTRACTOR, PLOTTING ſcale, &c. See 
AP. 
» The third is performed by reducing the ſeyeral diviſions, 
. cloſures, &c. into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, paralle 
grams, &c. but eſpecially triangles ; and finding the area 
contents of theſe ſeveral figures, by the rules delivered ut 
the articles Ax EA, TRIANGLE, SQUARE, Cc. 
SURVEYING croſs, is an inftrument little known, and 
uſed, in England ; though in France, &c. it ſerves in | 
of a theodolite, or the like inſtrument : it conſiſts d 
' braſs circle, or rather a circular limb, graduated, | 
again divided into four equal parts, by two right ! 
| cutting each other at right angles in the centre. At each 
— four extremities of the lines, and in the centre, ae! 
ts. d 
he whole is mounted on a ſtaff. 
SURVEYING guadrant. See - the article QUADRANT. 
SURVEYING wheel. See the article PER AMBULATOR- 
| SURVEYOR, one that hath the overſight and care of © 
ſiderable works, lands, or the like. SUPERVISOR. 
Such are the ſurveyor general of the king's manors; /rv 
of the king's exchange; furveyer general of the works; 
veyor general of the crown-lands, &c. IF 
SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whoſe 
ſineſs is to ſee the 7 2 caſt out; and that it be not a 
aſter the delivery of it to the melter. g 
| SuRvEroR of the navy is an officer, whoſe buſineſs ic to f 
the ſtate of all ſtores, and ſee the wants ſupplicd ; tok 
the hulls, maſts, and yards of ſhips ; to audit the boat 
4 * 
and carpenters accounts, c. 8 
SURVEYOR of the ordnance is an officer, whoſe charge i b 
vey all the king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of wh 
the cuſtody of the ſtore-keeper of the tower of London! 
allow all bills of debts, to keep checks on labourers 


ficers works, G.. 
SonvBvOn ig alſo uſed for a gauger.And alſo for a pet 

maps of lands. See SURVEYING 
Gauen. 75 WS Me 
SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longer liver of tub! 

tenants; or of any ewo perſons joined" in the rig 

thi * N y | n | PR 0 
\ USPENSE, SusPENsIo, in common Jaw, ©, 


| meaſures and makes 
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Lan. SURVEYING 
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SUT. 


| emporary * pp or ceſſation of a man's right for a time. As, 
1 ben the ng or other profits of land, by reaſon of the unity 
oF pollefion of the rent, and the land out of which it iſſues, 
unn eſſe for a certain time, but tunc dormit, or remains 
but fo 25 it may be revived or awaked.— By which, 
af ker differs from extinguiſbment, where the right dies for 


. $v5rzn510, the 28 of preventing the effect 
Ear courſe of any thing, for a certain time. ; 
igel point urged in the philoſophy of the C-eptics 
| "pd rrhonians, is a Aion fog of mind. + #; 
errstos of "arms," in war, is a ſhort truce which the con- 
Wing parties agree on, for the burial of their dead, the 


br ſuccours, or the order of their maſters, &c. 


Jy rhetoric, peck is a keeping the hearer attentive and 


| in expectation of what the ſpeaker will conclude 
„ 0 | darkneſs is not more oppoſite to light, 


. do calms, pain to pleaſure, or death to life, than 


in to thee.” . | 
Bp eN510N, in mechanics. — Points of SUSPENSION in a 
ere choſe points in the axis or beam wherein the 
dee applied, or from which they are ſuſp-nded, 
, in the common law, is what we otherwiſe call 
EG minor excommunication ; viz. a cenſure inflicted by way 
puniſhment, on an cccleſiaftic, for ſome conſiderable 


2 kinds, viz. ab Wie, and @ beneficio. 


on ab officio, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, 


c execute the office of a miniſter. 
b beneficio, is when a miniſter is, for a time, de- 
Wn of the profits of his ben-fice. 

2 — the fault is more notorious, the two kinds of ſuſpen- 
War are ſometimes joined; and the perſon both ſuſpended ab 
aud d beneficio. | | 
NSOR Te/ticuli, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo cre- 
See CREMASTER. 
, a ſpring of water, paſſing under-ground towards 
ir or ciftern,—Alſo a breathing-hole, or ventiduct. 
Re VENTIDUCT. . | 1 
WE SuyTz, or ſuite. See the article Sui x x. | 
pon, in antient cuſtoms, denotes the ſouth door 
= church; mentioned in old authors, as the uſual place 
canonical purgation was performed.— That is, when a 
not de proved by ſufficient evidence, the party 
eme to the ſouth door of the church; and there, 
the preſence of the people, made oath that he was inno- 
1 


ane judicium Dei.—And it is for this reaſon that 


'Y Churches. ' : 

TON”: quadrant, See the article QUADRANT. 
soren, in anatomy, a peculiar kind of juncture, 
eon, of certain bones in the animal body; thus 
a reſembling a ſeam. 1 
ee kinds of ſuture; one called the true or genuine 
== wherein bones are indented like ſaws, and recipro- 
——_—Tceived into each other. | 
other, called Falſe, ſpurious, or ſquammous ſuture ; 

1 the bones are laid over each other, like the ſcales of 
of the cranium are uſually joined by three genuine 


e 7b. Anat. (Ofteol.) Fig. 1. lit. g. Fig. 2. lit. b. 
and * article CoRoONAL.—The ſagittal, joining the oſſa 
4 See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol. ) Fee. I. lit. f. Fig. 2. lit. 
SIR the article SAGiTTAL,—And the /ambdoidal; thus 
n its reſembling the Greek A, lambda: 


moos kindy ſu ſed, though falſly, to have no indentures : 


WS ORE. See the article SpHENOIDAL, —- 
Way in ſurgery, denotes: a ſeam made to cloſe the lips 
Ts ound, in order to its healing. | | 

8 invented a great variety of ſutures, which they 
* "uy three kinds ; incarnatives, reftriftives, and con- 


ne 
r | | y rejoining the 
EF wound, and keeping them together by means of a 


1 * a before. rr ? ; 
2 ſubdivided into five kinds; vix. the interrupted, 
ir . . with" cla ſps, and the dry 


es were antiently built at the ſouth doors of | 


de cerenal, reaching acroſs from one temple to the 


theſe, there is a fourth ſuture, of the ſpurious or ſquam- |: 


eee dem with a needle, they grow together, and | 


S WA 


Of theſe five, two are perſectly diſuſed, viz. the frathered 
ſuture, and the ſuture with claſps, as being too barbarous, 
and at the ſame time unneceflary. The firſt was called 
pinned, when little pins were made uſe of; and fathered, 
when the barrels of feathers or quills. - , - 

| To perform it, two or three needles threaded with a double 
thread, were paſſed through the lips of the wound, at a fin- 
ger's breadth from each other, and a pin or feather putin the 

itch; and another pin or feather bound with the ends of the 
ſame thread, that the feather might keep the lips of the wound 
cloſe together, | 
To perform the ſecond, they had large, crooked clafps, 
pointed at each end; one of which they thruſt into the upper 
part — the wound, the other into the lower, to bring the lips 
together. : 4 3 
Theſe ſutures, cruel as they were, are yet known to be uſe- 
leſs ; tor in the only cafes where they ſhould ſeem ſcrvice-ble, 
vix. in deep wounds, where the contraction of the fleſhy parts 
keeps the lips far aſunder, and in wounds of tendons ; they 
expoſe the patient to terrible convulſions and ſhudderings, 
which are avoided, by diminiſhing the dilatation ot 'the 
wounds, by moderate compreſſions, and patiently waiting till 
the fibres relax. bag” „ 

Ręſtrictiue SUuTUREs were thoſe where with they endeavouted 
to ſtop the flux of blood from large wounds, where any con- 
ſiderable veſſels were cut. ' 

To this end, they invented ſeveral kinds, in the numbe 
whereof were the fboematers, taylors, shinners, and other 

| ſeams, each more impertinent than other. It-is evident, the 
very deſign of ſuch a ſuture is blameable ; for, ſuppoſing the 
wound fo exactly ſewed up, that no blood could eſcape through 
the lips thereof; yet will it ſtill flow out of the veſſels; and 
will thus be forced to make its way between the laminæ of 
the muſcles, by which means the part will ſwell, rot, and 
gangrene. Yet the innert ſuture, ſutura pellionum, is ſtill 

in uſe for wounds of the inteſtines : it is thus called, becauſe 
the ſkinners uſe the like, in ſewing up the holes made by the 
butchers, in flaying off the ſkin, 

Conſervative SUTURE is that kind of antient ſuture, whereby 
thelips of large wounds, wherein there was a loſs of ſubſtance, 
2 prevented from receding too far. But a bandage, now, 
uffices. 7 

Intertwifted SUTURE is thus called, becauſe the needles being 
left ſticking in the wound, the thread is wound around them 3 

much after the ſame manner as the taylors do the threaded 

needles they keep in their ſleeves, &c. This ſuture is per- 
formed two ways; for either the needles are paſſed acroſs the 
wound, or they are ſtuck on the ſides thereof. | 

All the ſutures hitherto mentioned are made with needle and 

thread: but, beſide theſe, there is another kind, called dry 

ſutures, which are performed with plaiſters ; or other proper 
viſcous matter. | TDN 

The dry SUTURE is ordinarily made with ſmall pieces of leather, 
on linen cloth, indented like a ſaw, ſo that the teeth may fall 
between each other, and the whole row may be cloſed. The 

cloth, before it is cut into this form, is ſpread: with ſome 

proper plaiſter, in order to its firm adheſion. © 

The plaiſters thus prepared, being cut into-the form, are ap- 
plied on the firm fleſh, according to the length of the wound, 
reaching from it to the diſtance of ſome inches; and after 
they are dried, or well faſtened to the part, the lips of the 
wound being approached, they may conveniently be held to- 

her by the ſuture in that poſture.- ere 

his kind of ſuture is principally uſed for wounds in the face, 

to prevent unſightly ſcars: it is likewiſe convenient when the 
fibres of the muſcles are cut acroſs ; and where it is difficult 

or impoſlible to apply a bandage. - Tp 3 
In the other kinds of ſutures, the ſtitches ought always to be 
taken of a depth proportionable to that of the wound; care 
being had to avoid the nerves as much as poſſible. In 
wounds they are beſt begun at the ends; but in ſhort ones 

the middle. ee e eee. 

SW ABB ER, the title of an inferior officer on board a man of 
war, whoſe office is to take care the ſhip be keep neat and 
clean. NY Rn 
In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed well once or twice a 
week at leaſt; eſpecially about the gun-wales and chains. 

| He ought alſo to burn pitch, or ſome ſuch thing, now - and- 
then between decks, to prevent infection; and to acquaint e 
captain with ſuch of the men as are naſty and offenſive. ®-. 

SWAIN. : See BoATSWAIxN, and Cocks wWAlx. 

SWAINMOTE. | 'TSWANIMOTE r. 

SWALLOWING. _— article rrp nay —— 3 EP 
Among the rarities in the anatomy-hall- at L ys is ; 

- ſerved a knife ten inches long, — was ſtwallotved by a — 5 

. fant, and cut out of his ſtomach; after which he lived eight 

rs. bY 505 ; reren 
Tran dena got a large and painful tumour in the eue 
with ſwallowing prune- ſtones; which, upon the tumour 
breaking of itſelf, out thence in n 
notwith ing all inable care, Bedi ot it.— A 


* * 


16 years of age, near Hall in Saxony, playing with "_— 


* 


o — S 


- 


. <0 caſe him of the wind, and which, remaining in his omach 


we latter in morbid, fainting, and cold ſwears. 


2 The ſwear, thus ſecreted, is various, according to the variety 


_ - (.- te carry off the diſeaſe ; 
___ 1. diſperſed th 


4 4 becauſe they are not found to 


niſhed every way) throug 


* they ſwallow gravel, or ſmall ſtones, take up an opinion 
_ < | chat the ſwollowing of ſtones helps the ſtomach to digeſt 


©] tified place than towards the country. 


= to a fair. 0 


- - "ſkins of animals, _ too much heat, exerciſe, or weak- 


dukt, through the orifice whereof the ſweat is caft out under 
*# ing immediately undet the cuticle, whereby the ſweat is 


diet, time of digeſtion, &c. as in the utine. 
la a ſound body, fweat is ſcarce ever found, but from a fault 


the pally, rheumati 


| + #icular temperature. of the patient, and 


+ als; Fe. is venomous; and that that of other beaſts is un- 
 -_ --wholſome.—Tacheniuz adde, chat the ſweat of horſes, par- 


bots, which ate proof againſt all water. 


S W E 


curioſity of the caſe led Wolfgang Chriſt. Weſenon, phy- 
fician of the elector of Brandenbourg, to take care of him. 
The knife was felt to have changed its poſition ſeveral times, 
and in a few months ceaſed to be very troubleſome ; and in 
was ſo much diminiſhed, as ſcarce to be felt from 
it was drawn out (exceedingly dimi- 
h an abſceſs which its point occa- 
„ fioned, three fingers breadth below the pit of the ſtomach, 
and the boy was perfectly cured ;- Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
No 219. . | 
ef 4. Sonde people” {ſays Dr. Sloan, from an inſtance of an un- 
- happy perſon who had ftwallowed great quantities of pebbles 


* +4 . 


2 At length 


- , 


to the number of two hundred, had brought him into a very 
- "fad condition), „ from their ſeeing birds languiſh, unleſs 


its food z but 1 have been always againſt that practice: 
. ©; for though the ſtomachs or giazards of birds (they want- 

4-8 ing teeth to grind their food) are mage very ſtrong, muſ- 
14.4 $, and defended on the inſide 


* ground; yet the ſtomachs of men being very different, it 
© js not v to think they ſhould be of uſe (or even 
« inoffenſive) to them. / | 
„I knew, adds he, one Mr. X ——, who for man 
years ſwallowed nine or ten ſtones every day, and theſe 
nearly as: large as walnuts, and without an arent 
2 harm, s they arapspaſſedz but be afterwards ſud- 
& denly.” | 
WALLOWS-TAIL, in fortification, a kind of outwork, 
©. only —_—— a ſingle fenaille, in that its ſides are not 
parallel, is thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower towards the for- 


SWALLOWS-TAIL, in joinery and carpentry, denotes a parti- 
. cular way of faſtening together two pieces of timber, ſo 
ſtrongly as that they cannot fall aſunder. 4 
SWANI OTE, or Sw AIXMOT#, a court touching 
of the foreſt, kept, 
. "every year, before the verderers, as judges. 
This court is as incident to a foreſt, as a court of pie-powder 


matters 


SWATH, faſcia, among ſurgeons, along and broad band to bind 
up l member, or part. See BAK D AOR. 
SWEAT, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of the 


neſs; or through the of certain mggicines called ſudo- 
k. rifics, 145 , , , 
+ Sweat is either the conſequence: of an acceleration of the 
" -blood's motion, by ſtimuli, or exerciſe ; or of à relaxation of 
© the pores of the cutis ; by means of either whereof, the matter 
dich before perſpired inſenſibly, is now rendered ſenſible. 
Tbe former is the caſe in natural and medicinal fiveats, and 


+- The principal o of 
are ſpread over the w 


oat are the miliary glands ; whi 
each, with a vein, 


ambit of the body; and furni 
„and nerve, beſides an excretory 


tze cuticle. This duct is covered with a little round valve, 
ly either retained or tranſmitted. 
e -the weather; "ſoil, ſex, age, temperament, emunétory, 


in ſome of the fix non-naturals: its immediate effect is always 


| ſciatica, and many other diſeaſes. 
Diſeaſes alſo frequently have their criſes in /weats. |; 
Sweating is indicated by the beginning of a critical ſweat, 
by the tenuity of the morbid matter 
N all the veſſels, as in the plague, a venomous 
rench diſeaſe, before yet fixed; by the par- 
by various ob- 
parts of the body ; par- 


bite, or the 


ructions to be removed in the ſeveral 
1 | 1 Ly * | 4 
_  Matthiolus tells us, that the faveat of all quadrupeds, as horſes, 
naturaliſts 


t, how hot ſoever they 


ticularly, is ſo acid; that it-pierces the 


- affirm, that dogs and cats never Pace 


8 Bee Ponx. | 
Engl 


hcanus. 


ith a coat, by the 
< help whereof, and of theſe ſtones, their victuals are 


; 


SwEDISH- moneys. 1 
SWEEP, among refiners, the almond-furnace. See Al ον 
z 


SWEEP, among 
SWEEP, in the ſea- 


SwEeRET ſublimate o 5 
SWEL 10 del See 


SWELLED —:< | 

SWELLING. —Diameter of theSwELLING. See Dia 
SWIFTEST.—Line of the SWIFTEST deſcent, See L. 
SWIMMING, the 


SWEET abs 1s 4 1 


by the charter of the foreſt, thrice in 


_ » hurtful; by accident ſometimes it does . 
The phyſicians ordet ſweats in cold and inveterate diſeaſes, as | 


Swnar, ot the SW A TI fckneſe. See Subor A- 
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| Aha i the fiſh be deeper in 


: 


rb 


mong the antient Greeks and Romans, ſwimming made ſo 
eſſenti 


cap. 23.— The fins of fiſhes ſerve only to keep the body well 


We have abundant experience againſt this: throw any brute 


brain, and has, beſides, a deal of fleſb an 


acquired but by, exerciſe, conſiſts p. incipally in keeping the 


SwiMMInG-bladder, popularly called 813, 4 veſicle of * 


lute weight 
. the ſeveral depths; and yer retains the fame tt pod) be 


_ = 
2 0 3 
” 9 N 


See the article Mon Ex. 


* 


and FURNACE. Fea, 5 = 
* The foam ” 


| Nixe. 
— ramen call the mold of a 
nn dd compaſs in at the rung-heads, il 
of . or the ſweep or the futtoc k. 4 
at ſea, ſignifies dragging alon the ground 
the bottom of the fox or chanel, with a cher Aue — 
_ to find ſome hawſer of cable which is ſlipped "4 
anchor. 


ſhip, when ſhe 


Mzexcuxy, 
Corvus. 
Hoor. 


METER. 

, or art, of ſuſtaining the body "nel 

and of advancing therein by the motion of the arms, legs 
Cs 

Man alone learns to ſwim ; all other perfect animals ſeem to 

take it naturally; though ſeveral of the imperfeR ſwim not at 


a part of the diſcipline of their youth, that to repre- 
ſent a man perfectly rude and uneducated, they uſed to lay 
roverbially, he had neither learned to read, nor to ſwim, 

fſhes, it is the tail that is the grand inſtrument of /vim- 
ming, not the fins, as has been —_— imagined : for this 
reaſon fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſculous in that part than 
in all the reſt of their body ; according 'as we find it in all 
other animals; the motive parts whereof are ſtill the ſtrongeſt, 
as the thighs of men for walking, the pectoral muſcles of 
birds for flight, &c. | | 
The manner wherein fiſhes row themſelves forwards by the 
tail, is well explained by Borelli de Motu Animal. part 1. 


LIL ESE CER SSger = =2gxr=gsm=zamn 


iſed and balanced, and to prevent vacillation. 

M. Thevenot has publiſhed a curious piece in French, called 
L' Art de nager, the art of ſwimmingg demonſtrated by figures. 
Before him, Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and Nicolas 
Winman, a Dutchman, had alſo laid down the rules of this 
art: Thevenot has done little more than copy from them, 
Had he but read, with half that application, Borelli's treatiſe 
de Motu Animalium, he would ſcarce have maintained, as he 
has done, that men would ſwim naturally, like other animals, 
were they not prevented by fear, which magnifies tl 


newly born, into a river, and it ſtuims : throw an infant in, 
before it is capable of fear, and it ſwims not, but is 
drowned. he reaſon is, that the human machine differs 
very notably in its N and configuration from that ol 
brutes ; and particularly, which is very extraordinary, in the 
ſituation of its centre of gravity. In man, the head is ex 
ceedingly heavy, with. d to the reſt of the body ; by 
reaſon the head is furni with a = great quantity £ 
bones, and no ca 
vities only filled with air: ſo that the head immerging — 
water by its own gravity, the noſe and ears are ſobo filled 
thus the beavy carrying down the light, the man ſoon drowns 
and is loſt, ; 8 
But in brutes it is other\iſe : for the head, here, having ub 
little brain, and there being abundance of finus's therein 3 1t 
weight, with regard to the reſt of the body, is much o_ on 
ſiderable; ſo that they are eaſily able to keep their _ V 
waters; and thus reipiring f freely, are out of danger of Crown 
ing, on the principles of ſtatics. | f 
In egecl, the art p ſwimming, which is no otherwiſe to be 
head above water, ſo that, the noſe and mouth _ 1 
berty, reſpiration may be carried on: for as to the fee *＋ 
bands, it is engugh to ſtir them, and to uſe them 4 cat 
conduct the veſſel. | 


incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means whereof they ar 
enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of water: fled 
For the air in that bladder being more or Jeſs compre 
according to the depch che fiſh ſwims at, takes up bart o 
leſs ſpace ; and conſequently the body of ene * t 
whoſe bulk this bladder is, is greater or lele dcc 


it, will neceſſarily ſink ; 4 bod 
and a body of equal weight w 
5 this rule, if the fiſb in the Middle region "a 
of equal weight with water, bulk for; bulk; © 
there without any natural tendency either u 


* 
NN 


16 by the greater compreſſion of the bladder; it will {till | 
remain commenſurate to the gravity of the water in that 


Pike fiſh be higher than the middle region ; the air dilating 
«ſelf, and the bulk of the fiſh conſequently increaſing, but | 
not the weight 3 the fiſh will riſe upwards, and reſt atop of 
ter. 

2 the fiſh, by ſome action, can emit air out of 
its bladder, and take freſh in. Mr. Ray obſerves, that in 
moſt fiſhes there is a manifeſt chanel leading from the gul- 
let to the ſwimming bladder, which doubtleſs ſerves for this 
conveyance 3 and that there is a muſculous power in the coat 
of the bladder, whereby the fiſh can contract it when it liſts. 
The ſame author adds, in confirmation of this doctrine, that 
it is found, if the ſwimming bladder of any fiſh be pricked 
or broke, the fiſh immediately ſinks to the bottom, and can 
neither ſupport nor raiſe itſelf; and that in flat fiſhes, as 
foles, plaiſe, &c. which lie always groveling at the bottom, 
there is no ſwimming bladder at | 
MWINE-pox. . See the article Pox. 

 OONING, a kind of lipothymia, or fainting, wherein 
the patient loſes all his ſtreogth, as well as ſenſe and under- 


ſanding. | 
— be occaſioned by any thing that alters, cor- 
rupts, or di , the vital ſpirits ; as, long watching, vio- 


lent pains, great and ſudden evacuations, putrid vapou 
* *＋ abſceſſes in the noblę parts, &c. 
WORD, an offenſive weapon, worn at the ſide, ſerving ei- 
ther to prick, or cut, or both, ' 
Its parts are the blade, guard, hand, or graſp, and pummel; 
to which may be added, the bow, ſcabbard, hook and chape. 
Abe maſters of defence divide the ſword into the upper, 
niddle, and lower part; or the fort, middle, and foible or 
ſmall and weak part. | 
Antiently, there were a kind of two-handed ſwords, called 
';, which were to be managed with both, hands; and 
which in thoſe days they accuſtomed themſelves to brandiſh 
ſo nimbly, as to cover the whole body therewith. 
The favages of Mexico, when firſt viſited by the Spaniards, 
had a kind of wooden ſwords z which would do as much ex- 
ecution as ours. In Spain, ſwords are only allowed of ſuch 
alength, determined by authority.— The antient cavaliers 


enames to their ſwe#ls ; Foyeuſe was that of Charlemagne; 
andal that of Orlando, &c. | 
dWORD-bearers, | PoRTEGLAIVE. 
Milr for Sw o x D-blades. See MiIII. 
Pleas of the SwOR D. PLEA. 
L Janis of the SwWwon p. JaMEs. | 


COPHANT®, ETKObANTHE, a Greek term, originally 
uſed at Athens, for perſons who made it their buſineſs to in- 
form againſt thoſe who ſtole figs, to the owners; or againſt 
thoſe, who, contrary to the law which prohibited the-expor- 
tation of figs, practiſed the thing, and deceived the officers, 
the inſpectors of the ports, &c. | | 
® The word is formed from ovx&-, a fig; and pare, indice, I 
en, diſcover. ene 2 
At length, the term betame uſed, in the general, for all 
formers, tale- bearers, paraſites, flatterers, &c. eſpecially. 
wole in the courts of princes : and at laßt, for lyer, im- 


0 &c. ad 
COPHANTIC plants. See the article PARASITES», 


NYLLABIC, in the Greek grammar.—There are two kinds 
agent; the firſt called /zilabic, which is when the word | 
a Bincreaſed by a /yllable z the other temporal, which is when a 

; ſhort ſyllable becomes long. 


YLLABLE®, SYLLABA, in grammar, a part of a word, 
of one or more letters which are pronounced to- 


k . 
* The word is derived from the Greek, cus, 
0: es comprehenfion, or aſſemblage. . 
» 2 llable is a complete ſound, uttered in one breath, 
"Uung either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel and one or 
ve conſonants, not exceeding ſeven. by 24, 


et defines a allable to be an element under one tone or 
Py 


* 


_— 


* 


letters fall 


® excluding all /llables of one letter. 


ound. 


are OY therefore, 


. there are as many //lables as there 


nd vowels ; each whereof requires a diſtin 


Y 4 

* I i 
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that is, which can be ed at once. 
Friſian, more intelligibly, calls it a comprehenſion of ſeveral | 
of the ms under one accent, and.produced at one motion | 
breath. But ſome grammarians reject this definition, 


ene a, Hill, a literal or articulate voice, of an 


and as. many vocal founds, as there -are | 


SYL 


lowing aleph to be one; nor has any /y/lable more than a 
ſingle vowel. | 

From the number of ſyllables in words they become denomi- 
nated monoſyllables, bifyllables, triſyilables, and polyſyllables, 
q. d. words of one ſyllable, two ſyllables, three fyllables, and 
many ſyllables,  — | ; . 

As it is the number of ſyllables that conſtitutes the meaſure of 
Engliſh verſe; it were to be wiſhed, we had fixed and ſettled 
rules to determine the preciſe number of fyllables in each 
word : for we have words very dubious in that reſpect; and 
there are even ſome which have more ſyllables in verſe, than 
in proſe. Many of the words ending in ious, give a deal of 
embarraſs to ſuch as pique themſelves on exactneſs; as odious, 
precious, Ce. 

SYLLABUB, a kind of compound drink, moſt affected in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon; ordinarily made of white-wine and ſugar, 
into which is ſquirted new milk with a ſyringe, or wooden 


cow. 
Sometimes it is made of „in lieu of white-wine; in 
which caſe the ſugar is ſpared, and a little lemon and nutmeg 


are added in lieu of it. : 
To prepare it the beſt way, the wine, and other ingredients, 
excepting the milk, are to be mixed over night, and the milk 
or cream added in the morning. The proportion is, a pint of 
wine to three of milk. For 
Whipt SYLLABUB, to half a pint of white-wine or rheniſh, is 
put a pint of cream, with the whites of three eggs. This they 
ſeaſon with ſugar, and beat with birchen rods. The froth is 
taken off as it riſes, and put into a pot; where, after ſtand- 
ing to ſettle two or three hours, it is fit to eat. Ruſt. 
SY LLEPSIS, in grammar, conceptio, a figure whereby we con- 
ceive the ſenſe of words otherwiſe than the words import; 
and thus make our conſtruction, not according to the words, 
Tbe intention of the author. | 
| ſyllepſis, ſays an ingenious author, is a rative con- 
ſtruction, which agrees rather with our 1 — with the 
words; and expreſſes rather the ſenſe of our mind, than the 
ſenſe of the terms themſelves. 
SYLLEPS1s is alſo uſed for the agreement of a verb, or adjec- 
tive, not with that word next it, but with the moſt worthy 
in the ſentence : as, rex & regina beati. 
Some authors call the /llepſis, ſyntheſis ; others Jub/litution, 
It is a figure of conſiderable uſe for the well N 0m. 


of authors. —Scioppius divides it into two kinds, fimple 

relative. | | 

Simple SYLLEP$1s is, when the words of a diſcourſe either diſ- 

agree in gender, or number, or both 5 

Relative SYLLEPSIS is, when the relative is referred to an an- 
tecedent which is not expreſſed; but which we conceive by 

the ſenſe of thegſhole period. 

SYLLOGISM, ZTAAOTIZMOE, in logic, an argument, or 
form of reaſoning, conſiſting of three propoſitions; having 
this property, that the concluſion neceſſarily follows from 
the two premiſes : ſo that if the firſt and ſecond propoſitions 
be granted, the concluſion muſt be 12 in like manner; 

ad the whole allowed for a demonſtration. | 
If the premiſes be only probable, or contingent, the llogs/m 

zs ſaid to — if they be certain, apodictica!; if faſſe, 

Funder an appearance of truth, ſophi/tic or paralogiftic. | 
As often as the mind obſerves any two notions to agree to 

a third, which is done in two propoſitions ; it immediately 

concludes, that they agree to each other: or if it find, that 

one of them agrees, and the other diſagrees, which is like- 
wiſe done in two propoſitions ; it immediately pronounces, 
that they diſagree to each other. And ſuch is a yllogiſm ; 
which, it air ng nothing but A diſcourſe, 
or reaſoning, eby, from any two p tions ted 

a third is nelly a 3 

Hence, as the Greeks call it fllogi/m, the Latins call it 

colleftio, or ratiocinatio, as being a kind of computation, 

which, either by adding, or ſubtracting, gathers either the 
ſum), or the remainder : for, as if we add two to three, we 
thence collect five; ſo, if to this propoſition, „man is an 

. animal,” you add this, “ every animal thinks,” you 

thence deduce: this, therefore man thinks. 

Of the eee N a ſyllogi/m conſiſts; the firſt 

is, by way of eminence, the propoſition, as being prope 

= the baſis of the whole 3 the ſecond called 
the aſſumption, as being aſſumed to afliſt in inferring the 
third: though they are botſi called ſumptiones, becauſe aſſumed - 
for the ſake of the third; and both premiſes, as being premi- 
ſeqfto it; and for the ſame reaſon both are called antecedents, 
only the firſt the major, and the latter the minor. 
The third is called the conclufor, as being the cloſe of the _ 
- whole argumentation 3; and ſometimes complexio, as including 
the two notions, before ſeparately compared; and conſequent, 
becauſe” it follows from the antecedents; and laſtly, illatio, 


- 


| becauſe jnferred from the premiſes by means of the illative 


particle ge, therefore, &c. 
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As the concluſion is the principal part of a ſyllegiſm, it hence | 
ariſes, that though both the propoſition and aſlumption con- 
fiſt each of its ſubject and attribute; yet the ſubject and at- 
tribute of a /yllogiſm are properly underſtood of thoſe of the 
concluſion. - 
Again, in the inſtance above mentioned, animal being uſed 

- both as ſubject and attribute, it is held a kind of intermediate 
between the two, and frequently called medium; in reſpect 
to which, both the ſubje& and attribute, man and thinks, are 

called extremes or terms ; only the ſubject the greater extreme, 
and the attribute the leſs. ; 

A ſyllogiſm, whether ſimple, or compound, may either be 
categorical : as that alrezdy inſtanced, wherein both premiſes 
are poſitive. 

Or hypothetical, wherein one or both of the premiſes are 
only ſuppoſed ; as, if the ſun ſhines, it is day: but the 
« ſun does ſhine, therefore it is day. 
Or, analogical : as, as the baſe is to 
<< juftice to the commonwealth : but if the baſe be with- 
% drawn, the column is overturned ; therefore, if juſtice be 
4c taken away, the commonwealth is overturned.” 

Or, diazeutic or disjunttive ; as, ©* either they mean to 
1 pleaſe, or · to profit: but they 
<< fore they aim to profit.“ n 
The moſt convenient form of a perſect /y/logi/m is, to have 
the medium in the middle, placed between the ſubject and 
the attribute ; as in the inſtance above-mentioned. 

Of this form there are two figures: — the one coherent, or 


_ conjun#t and affirmative ; founded on this canon, that what 


agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with that where- 
„with this neceſſarily agrees. 

The other incoherent or diijunct, and negative; founded on 
this canon, that what agrees with any thing, diſagrees 


„ with that wherewith this diſagrees.” 


Of each of theſe figures there are three modes; viz, general, 
particular, and mixed. | 
A ſyllogiſm, wherein one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, but 
ſo as to be underſtood, is called an enthymeme ; e. gr. every 
« animal thinks, therefore man thinks; wherein the pro- 
p % man is an animal, is underſtood. 
e demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved, are 


only ſeries's of enthymemes : ſo that every thing in mathe- 


# 


matics is concluded or proved by /yllogiſm ; only omitting 
ſuch premiſes, as occur of, their own accord, or as are refer- 
red to by the citations. | - ' 

For the uſe SYLLOGISM is of to reaſon, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
that of four things, which reaſon is employed about; viz. 
the finding out of proofs, the regular diſpoſition of them fo 
as their connexion may appear, the perceiving their connexion, 

and the making a right concluſion ; fyilagi/m only aſſiſts in 
one, viz. ſhewing the connexion proofs in any inſtance. 
Nor is it of any great uſe even here; ſince the mind can 
perceive ſuch connexion, where it really is, as eaſily, nay, 
perhaps, better, without it. We ſee men reaſon very ſtrongly, 
who do not know how to make a /y/logi/m. 


Indeed, fyllogi/m, the ſame author adds, may ſerve to diſ- 


cover a fallacy in a rhetorical flouriſh, or by ſtripping an 

© abſurdity of the cover of wit, and good language, ſhew it 
in its natural deformity. But it only ſhews the weakneſs or 
fallacy of ſuch a diſcourſe by the artificial form it is put into, 
to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied mood and figure, and 
have ſo examined the many ways three propoſitions may be 
put together in, as to know which of them does certainly 
conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
they do ſo. | SEPA 
The mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules; it has a 
native faculty of perceiving the coherence or incoherence of 
its ideas, and can range them right, without ſuch perplexing 


repetitions.— Add, that to ſhew the weakneſs of an argument, 


there needs no more, than to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, 


which, blended and confounded with thoſe on which *. 
none; or at leaſt hinder the diſcovery of the want of it: and 
then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the argu- 
In this poſition, the 
mind taking a view of them, ſees what connexion they have, 
and ſo is able to judge of their inference, without any need 


inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connexion where there is 


1 


mentation depends, in their due order. 


of ſyllogiſm at all. 


Nor muſt it be omitted, that ſyllagi ſins are as liable to fallacies, 
as the plainer ways of argumentation; for which one might 
appeal to common obſervation, which has always eſteemed 
theſe artificial methods of reaſoning, more adapted to catch 
angle the mind, than to inſtruct and.inform the under- |. 


and ent 
ſtanding. And if it be certain, that fallacy can be couched i 
a Hyllagiſm, as nobody will deny buvit may; it muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe, and not a fyllogiſm, that muſt diſcover it. 


is wholly converſant in the marſhalling and r 


already have: a man muſt know, before he be able to prove 


. 


the column; ſo is 


do not aim to pleaſe ; there- | 


| 
The ſame author proceeds to ſhew, that this way of reaſon- 
ing diſcovers no new proofs, nor makes any diſcoveries ; but | 


ing thoſe we 


- 
* 


| 


: 
} 
: 


: 


ſyllegiftically ;, fo that the ſyllogiſm comes after know! 


mals which have qualities correſpond 


STM 


we have but little need of it. See Re ason, and — nag n 
Reduction of SYLLOGI18Ms, See the article Repucriog. | 
SYLLOGISTIC form. See the article Foxy, © 
SYLVA, or SILva, in poetry, a poetical piece compoſed 

it were, at a ſtart; or in a kind of rapture or tranſport 8 b 

without much thought or meditation. Such are the h hy _ c 

Statius, which, he aſſures us, were all compoſed © ah = « 

inullan nds the uſe of the ; 

uintilian extends uſe word l it 

done in haſte, and on the ſpot. n any writing 4 

The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies fore; whence ; * 

chief uſe, in our language is, metaphorically to expreſs it 9 

tain collections of poetical pieces, of various kinds pen a) 

various ſubjects z as a foreſt is an aſſemblage of trees of lie of 

ferent ſorts. | 4 — 
SYMBOL“, SyMmBoLUM, a fign or repreſentation of any m Unif: 
ral thing, by the images or properties of natural things, ” ore 
The word is formed from the Greek; ovuCoacr Reſpe 

or badge ; and that from the 8 I . * — 
compare. | FR + 

Thus we ſay, the lion is the ſymbol of courage; the pelican 17 

of paternal love, &c.—Symbols were in very great repute hav 

among the antient Hebrews, and | eſpecially among . the In 

Egyptians; and ſerved to cover a great part of their mor; Thi 

myſteries ; being uſed not only to repreſent moral things þ are; 

natural ; but even natural by natural. ö barr 

Symbols are of various kinds ; as types, zenigma's, parable, diſea 

fables, allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics, &c. each whereof The 

. ſee under its reſpective article, TVE, Anicma, Paragy path 

FaBLe, Ce. | palpi 

The Chineſe letters are moſt of them abſolute ſymbols, or ſigni- Amo 

ficative, The /ymbols in algebra, &c. are arb trary, princi 
Medaliſts alſo apply the term SyMBor to certain marks or Mi $1124 

tributes peculiar to certain perſons or deities. —The thunder. diſapy 
bolt, for inſtance, accompanying the heads of certain empe- hic 


rors, is a ſign or /ymbol of the ſovereign authority, and of 


power equal to that of the gods: the trident is the hymne f ments 
Neptune; the peacock of Juno; a figure ſeated on an un ing cf 
of a river, &c, 1, 1 
SYMBOL, among Chriſtians, is particularly uſed for the creed low or 
or the articles of religion, which every Chriſtian is to kon fixteer 
and believe. . the phi 
Fleury obſerves, that till the time of St. Gregory, the mk ſhake | 
was never uſed to be rehearſed in the office of the Rom cant th 
church; in regard that church, having never been inſedai bum a 
with any herefps did not need to make any profeſſion of fit quenct 
Suicer notes, that ſeveral words and clauſes have been occaſo thus r 
| — hee to the ſymbol, upon the riſing of new hereſies. whereit 
ugh it be a common opinion, that the /ymbol is the va liquor a 
of the apoſtles ; and though, on the footing of ſuch an q While 
nion, we call it the Apoſtles Creed ; yet, Dupin obſerves, t l or fl 
are ſeveral very cogent arguments to render that opa lead; 


highly improbable. | 
In the emperor's library is a Greek MS. of the hm of 
apoſtles, divided into twelve articles, with the names of t 
re ſpective apoſtles, who are ſaid to have compoſed each a 
ticle. The firſt is attributed to St. Peter, and the reſt ſu 
ceflively to Andrew, James major, John, Thomas, Jan 


minor, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, Thad Ppear at 
and Matthias. | | ſmall pie 
But the teftimony of that MS. does not much confirm iff de writt 
opinion, that each apoſtle compoſed an article of the nl tte y 
wa the opinion is, at leaſt, as old as St. Leo, who ſerm i Again, t. 
ve believed it. , | | 1 leaf write 
Authors are in doubt why the name ſymbol ſhould be gen cd of th 
this compendium of the articles of the Chriſtian faith: fu liquor, 6 
8. it is thus called, as being the mark or characteriſtic the writir 
riſtian.— Others derive it from an aſſembly or conferes 8 it; 
of the apoſtles, where each expreſſing his ſenſe of the fil ra ſtro 
and what each had chiefly preached, the creed was frans © 
and called by the Greek word ovuCoao, which ſignifies 3 fo 
tion or conference. —lt is added, that St. Cyprian is the l a will 
who appears to have uſed the word ſymbol in this ſenſe. fl Vile the 
SY MBOLICAL charaders. CHARACTER: » Diſſol 
SYMBOLICAL column. — * lc 
SYMBOLICAL fountain. OUNT AIN- "2 
SYMBOLICAL freezes. See J FREEZE. Pace befor 
SYMBOLICAL philoſophy. Hire xoGLYPHIC Ver ag; 
SY MBOLICAL phyſics. - PHYSICS. S Will diy 


2 Alexandrinus, Euſebius, — _— the 
ptians had two ways of repreſenting their //* 
— one by the — of animals, herbs, G. 
other by etrical figures, — Thus, the fun and moon 
repreſented, in the firſt manner, by the beetle and ibis 
in the latter, by their on figures. Again, the fo 
ments they repreſented, after the firſt manner, 7 
ing thereto 3 


SY MME? 


the ſecond manner by +. + 


RY®*, EZTMMETPIA, the relation of parity, both 
in reſpect of height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſ- 
to compoſe a beautiful whole. | | 
The word is formed from the Greek, our, with; and js pen, 
meaſure. | 


conformity of the ſeveral members of a work to their whole, 
and of the beauty of each cf the 
intire work; regard being had to ſome certain meaſure: fo 
that the body is framed with ſymmetry, by the due relation 
which the arm, elbow, hand, fingers, Cc. have to each 
other, and to their whole. 
try ariſes from that proportion which the Greeks cal} 
maligy, which is the relation of conformity of all the parts 
of a building, and of their whole, to ſome certain meaſure ; 
whereupon depends the nature of ſymmetry. 
Uniform SYMMETRY, in architecture, is that where the ſame 
ordonnance reigns throughout the whole. 
Reſpeftive SYMMETRY is that, where only the oppoſite ſides 
re equal to each other. 
SYMPATHETIC, ETMITAOHTIKOSE, ſomething that has a 
ſympathy z or that acts, or is ated on, by ſympathy, 
SyMPATHETIC, is particularly applied to all diſeaſes which 
have two cauſes ; the one remote, the other near. 
ln which ſenſe, the word is oppoſed to idiopathetic. 
Thus, an epilepſy is ſaid to be ſympathetic when produced by 
2 remote cauſe ; i. e. when the diſorder in the brain, em- 
barraſſed with blood, is preceded and produced by ſome other 
diſcaſe. 
There is a ſympathetic palpitation of the heart, and an idio- 
pathetic one. There is but one idiopathetic cauſe of the 
palpitation 3 but there are ſeveral ſympathetic ones. 

Among chemiſts and alchemiſts, the term ſympathetic is 
principally applied to a kind of powder, and of ink. | 
SYMPATHETIC inks are ſuch as can be made to appear and 
diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething 

which ſeems to work by ſympathy. 
Of theſe we have ſome very curious inſtances and experi- 


„ ay us by Lemery, and Mr. Boyle; to the follow- 
1 effect: 


wy To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of yel- 
low orpiment ; powder and mix the two, adding fifteen or | 
ſixteen times as much water as there was orpiment; ſtop up 
the phial with a cork and bladder, and ſet it in warm embers; : 
ſhake the phial now-and-then for five hours, and warily de- 
cant the clear part, or rather filtrate it. In the mean time, 
burn a piece of cork thoroughly, and, when well inflamed, 
quench it in common water, or rather in brandy. Being 
thus reduced into a friable coal, grind it with fair water, 
wherein gum Arabic has been diſſolved ; and it will make a 
liquor as black as the common ink. | 
While theſe are doing, diſſolve in three times as much diſtil- 
led or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embers, a quantity of red 
lead; or of ſaccharum ſaturni, in thrice the any of 
water; for three or four hours, or till the liquor have 
a ſweet taſte. This liquor will be as clear as common 


water, 

The liquors thus prepared ; write thing on paper with 
regs grids ary it, and — vil appear. Over the 
place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it will 
appexr as if written with common ink: when dry, dip a 
{mall piece of rag or ſponge in the firſt liquor, rub it over 
the written place, and the black writing will vaniſh; and that 
wiitten with the inviſible ink, will appear black and legible. 
Agiin, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the firſt 
leaf write any thing with the laſt liquor: turn to the other 
end of the book, and rub there with a rag, dipt in the firſt 
liquor, on that part, as near as you can gueſs oppoſite to 
the writing ; and leave alſo the rag there, clapping a paper 
der it; then nimbly ſhutting the book, ſtrike four or five 


ſide moſt 
weight: for n 
then will e writing done with the inviſible ink be found 
Ws 2 | h 1 
„ Diſſolye white or green vitriol in water, and, writing 
ud the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water, 
ud dip a linen rag in the decoction, and with it rub the 
4 e writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub 
* Over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the write- 
— vill dilappear again: rub it over again with oil of tartar 
d deliquium, the letters will appear again, but of a yellow 
>, e Supplement, article Inxs SYMPATHETIC. 
, "THETIC powder, a powder once very much famed ; 
Nr to have this wonderful property, that if ſpread on 
cloth dipt in the blood of a wound, 4 wound would be 
tient be any number of miles off, 
y tells us, is nothing but Roman 


clap it into a preſs, or lay it under a good 


M, 
fed calcining it, in the middle of ſummer. 


, according to Vitruvius, conſiſts in the union and 


rate parts to that of the | 


SYMPATHY *, EZ) MIA®FIA, an agreement of affections 


{mart ſtrokes thereon with your hand, and turning the other | 
a quarter of an hour, or even half that time: 


by the ſun-beams penetrating it, and im- 


whatever Sir Kenelm Digby, and others before him, and 
after, plead in its favour. 

Sir Kenelm, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubject, where he 
gives inſtances of cures performed by it, accounts for the 
manner of its operation thus: the ſun's rays, ſays he, attract 
and draw the ſpirits of the blood at a great diſtance ; by 
which means the atoms thereof are driven and diſperſed fur and 
near in the air. Now, the ſpirits of the vitriol, incorporated 
with the blood, fly along with them; and the two together 
form a kind of train of corpuſcles. On the other fide there 
is continually iſſuing and exhaling from the wound abun- 
dance of fiery ſpirits, which attract the neighbouring air ; 
and this air, by a continued concatenation, attraging ſtill 
the next air, at length meets the atoms, with the ſpirits of 
the blood and vitriol. Thus the ſpirits of the blood, finding 
their ſource again, re-enter into their primitive ſeat ; and, 
being joined with the vitriolic ſpirits, the wound is comfort- 
ed and healed, imperceptibly. . 
But, to the confuſion of all this fine reaſoning, it is found 
by experience, that the powder is ſo far from this effect at a 
great diſtance, that it is ſcarce perceived, if done in the 
ſame room with the patient: though it is poſſible, as the 
parts of the vitriol are in continual motion, if the cloth be 
applied cloſe by the patient, ſome of the effluvia thereof may 
enter the wound, and there help to top the bleeding. 


and inclinations; or a conformity of natural qualities, hu- 


mours, temperaments, &c: which make two perſons pleaſed 
and delighted with each other, 


* The word is formed from the Greek, our, with; and ral, 
paſſion; g. 4. compaſſion, fellow-feeling. 
SYMPATHY is alſo uſed with regard to inanimate things; in- 
timating ſome propenſion they have to unite, or to act on 
one another. 
In this ſenſe, naturaliſts ſay, there is a hmpathy between the 
vine and the elm; between the loadſtone and iron; the two 
poles of a loadſtone, &c. SE 
Several authors have written on the ſympathies and antipathies 
between animals; but the greateſt part of what they fay is 
fabulous: ſuch, e. gr. is that antipathy between chords made 
of ſheeps and wolves guts; alute, they ſay, being ſtrung with 
theſe two kinds of chords, they can never be brought into 
tune with each other: ſuch alſo is that of eagles feathers, 
which, mixed with thoſe of other birds, are ſaid to devour 
and conſume them. See Supplement, article SyMPaTHy. 
The alchemiſts talk much of the powder of /ympathy. See 
SYMPATHETIC powder. ; 
SYMPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling one part 
of the body, through the defect or diſorder of another; whe- 
ther it be from the aMluence of ſome humour, or vapour 
ſent from elſewhere; or from the want of the influence of 
ſome matter neceſſary to its action. | 
For the force and effect of ſympathy, in the production of 
monſters, ſee MonsTER. 
SY MPHONIACO Yi. See the article STYLE. 
SYMPHONY , SI M#9QNIA, in muſic, properly denotes a 
conſonance, or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the 
ear; whether they be vocal or inſtrumental, or both; call- 
ed alfo harmony. | | | 
. The word is formed from the Greek, our, with; and gn, 
Some authors reſtrain ſymphony to the ſole muſic of inſtru- 
ments: in this ſenſe, ſay they, the recitativo's in ſuch an 
opera were intolerable, but the {ſymphonies excellent. 
The ſymphony of the antients went no farther than to two 
or more voices or inſtruments ſet to uniſon ; for they had no 
ſuch thing as muſic in parts; as is very well proved by M, 
Perrault: at leaſt, if ever they knew ſuch a thing, it muſt 
be allowed to have been early loſt, 
It is to Guido Aretine we owe the invention of compoſition : 
it was he firſt joined in one harmony ſeveral diſtin&t melo- 
dies; and brought it even the length of four parts; viz. baſs, 
tenor, counter-tenor, and treble, 
SYMPHYSIS “, in medicine, one of the manners of articu- 
lating, or jointing the bones. | 
The word is Greek, cou, and fignifies a natural cohe- 
+ rence or connexion. | 
Symphyſis is a natural union, whereby two ſeparate bones 
coaleſce, and grow together; ſo as neither retains any pro- 
per, diftin& motion. WER 
Such are moſt of the junctures of the epiphyſes, and many 
others of bones, which in children are ſeparate, but with 
age grow together; as the os ethmoides, the bones of the 
cranium, os ſacrum, c. 1 
The /ymphyſis, or natural union of bones, is of two kinds; 
either with a medium, or without. 35-20 
SyMPHYSIS without a medium, is where two bones unite, and 
grow together of themſelves ; without the intervention of any 
third thing, —Such are the /mphy/es of the epiphyſes with the 


PAL it 1 


now generally allowed a mere piece of charletanery, 


principal bones ; ſuch alſo are thoſe of the lower Jaw. © 
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This union is effected much after the ſame manner as that of 


a graft and a tree. 


; 1 russen aid e Wan | is of three kinds, called | SYNARTHROIDALIS diarthrefis, See the article Duan. 


ſymeureſis, ſyſſarcoſis, and ſynchondrofis ; each whereof ſee 
under its proper article, SYNNEUROSIS, Cc. 
SYMPOSIAC*, ETMIIOEIAKON, a conference or convert ſa- 
tion of philoſophers at a banquet. | | 
. ® The word is formed from the Greek, ovpToo:cy, convivium, 
feaſt. - 

Plutarch has nine books, which he calls ympeſiact; or, /ympo- 
flac queſtions z g. d. diſputations at table. | 
SYM M, ETMITTQMA, in medicine, is ordinarily con- 

founded with ſn, and defined an appearance, or aſſemblage 

ol appearances, in a diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its na- 
ture and quality; and from which one may judge of the 
event thereof. 


In this ſenſe, a delirium is held a fymptom of a fever.— |- 


Pain, waking, drowfineſs, convulſions, ſuppreſſion of urine, 
difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, coughs, diſtaſtes, 
nauſeas, thirſts, ſwoonings, faintings, looſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, 
drineſs and blackneſs of the tongue, are the principal m. 
of diſeaſes. | 
rhaave gives a more juſt notion of ſymptom : every pre- 
- ternatural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe, as its cauſe, in ſuch 
manner, however, as that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
diſeaſe itſelf, and from its next cauſe, is properly a /pymptom 
of that diſeaſe. WN 3 
I it ariſe, after the ſame manner, fron the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, it is called a ſymptom, of the cauſe. - ings 
; 27 — = mh as its cauſe, it is pro- 
: rly called a fymptem of a om. | 
Whatever happens to a leaſe, from any other cauſes than 
thoſe mentioned, is more properly an epigentema. ane 
Hence it appears, that. the ſymptoms above-recited are really 
diſeaſes themſelves.— They are various as to number, effect, 
Sc. though, after the antients, they may be conveniently 
enough reduced to faults in the functions, excretions, and 
retentions. 3 
Under the firſt come all diminutions, abolitions, increaſes, 
and depravations, of animal aCtions ; particularly with regard 
to hunger and thirſt, ſleeping and waking. 
Under the ſecond come nauſea's, vomitings, lienteries, cce- 
liac affections, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, iliac paffions, &c. 
Under the third come the jaundice, ftone, dropſy, fever, 
iſchuria, ſtrangury, aſthma, catarrh, &c. Each whereof ſee 
under its reſpective article, HunGer, NAus zA, LIEN- 
TERY, DIARRHOEA, JAUNDICE, DRoPsY, STONE, 
FeveR, &c. | ; 
Critical SymyToMs. See the article CRITICAL. 
SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often uſed to 
e the difference between the primary and ſ. 
iſeaſes Thus a fever from pain is faid to be /ymptomat:- 
cal, becauſe it riſes from pain only; and therefore the or- 
dinary means in fevers are not, in ſuch caſes, to be had re- 
e to; but to what will remove the pain ; for whea that 
ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct means taken 
for it. | | | 
AERESIS, ETNAIPEEIE; contraction; in grammar, a 
re, whereby two ſyllables are united in one.— As, vemens 
for vehemens. See CONTRACTION. 
SYNAGOGUE®, Synacoca,: a particular aſſembly of 
Jes, met to perform the offices of their religion. —Alfo, 
the place wherein they meet. See JuDpAI MW. 
® The word is Greek, cl,, which literally imports 
_ - aflembly, congregation. 
Some authors take the uſe of ſynagegues to be of no old ſtand- 
ing among the Jews; and maintain,, that it was not till af- 
ter their return from the Babyloniſh . the opi- 
nion firſt got footing, that the worſhip of was not ſo 
reſtrained to the temple at Jeruſalem, that it could not be 
held any-where elſe. The conſequence of which new opi- 
nion was, that the Jews began to build them fnagogues in 
all their cities. 8 
Others bold, Here wore Fuqua even in the time- of 
David.—But be this as it will, no aflemblies of the Jews ap- 
pear to have been called fnagogues till a little before the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt ; who h Laid to have preached in the 
middle of the ſynagogue. ol ; 
There were reckoned four hundred and eighty /ynagogues in 
the ſingle city of Jeruſalem. —There are ſtill fnagogues 
n London, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Avignon, 
Metz, Ge. | f 
SYNALCEPHA, ETNAAOT#H, in grammar, a contraction of 


ſyllables, performed principally, by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel | 


or diphthong at the end of a word, on account of another 


vowel or dipthhong at the beginning of the next.—As, il SYNCOPATION is alſo uſed for driving 4 note; that s, 


, for ille ego, Nc. | 
'SYNANCHE , ETNATXH, in medicine, a kind of quinſy, 


wherein the internal muſcles of the fauces, or pharynx, are | 


attacked. See ANGINA. 


- * Theword is formed from the Greek, cu, with; and «000 


When the external muſcles of the ſame part are fei . 
called a paraſynanche. you ſeized, it ig 


THROSIS. + , | | 
SYNARTHROSIS “*, EYNAPOPNETS, in anatomy, a king 
articulation, or jointure of the bones of the body ; o_ 
in they remain without any, at leaſt apparent motion, 
The word is formed from the Greek, ovy, with ; 
articulus, joint. by few *iOpey, 

The fynarthrefis is when the bones are bound 

ther, that the ain rendered immoveable with 92 

other.— In which view it ſtands oppoſed to diarihroſi. 

It is divided into three kinds: the firſt, ſutura; which ; 
. ſometimes in form of two combs or ſaws, the teeth whereot 

enter into one another; and ſometimes in form of ſcales 

one ledge lapping over the other, 7 

The ſecond kind is called harmonia; which is when the bones 

meet in an even line, whether it be right or circular. 

The third, called gomphofis, is when one bone is fixed into 

another, like a nail or peg into an hole, 

To theſe three kinds of fynarthrofis, ſome add ſeveral ot 
an Intenoſis, and ſymeurofis. See SYMPHYs1s, Ge. 
SYNAULIA, ETNATALA, in the antient muſic, a concert of 
ſeveral pipes, or flutes, performing alternately, without 
voices. 
Mr. Malcolm, who doubts whether the antients had Proper- 
ly any ſuch thing as inſtrumental muſic, that is, muſic com- 
poſed wholly for inſtruments, without any finging ; yet 

uotes the practice of the ſynaulia from Athenæus. 
SY NCATEGOREMA, ZTITKATHIOPHMA, in logic, denotes 

a word, which, ſignifying little or nothing of itſelf, yet, when 

joined with others, adds force thereto : as, all, none, cer- 
Stain, &c. | | 
SYNCELLUS *, or SiNCELLUs, an antient officer in the 

family of the patriarchs, and other prelates of the eaſtern 
church. | —_ 
® The word, in the corrupt Greek, ovyxnaa@,, ſignifies a ver. 
fon who lies in the . ber a 12 
low, or chum. a 

The fyncellus was an eccleſiaſtic, who lived with the patri. 

arch of Conſtantinople, to be a witneſs of his condud; 

whence it is, that the fyncellus was alſo called the patriard; 
eye, becauſe his buſineſs was to obſerve and watch. 

The other prelates had alſo their fyncellt, who were clerks 

living in the houſe with them, and even lying in the fame 

chamber, to be witneſſes of the purity of their manners, 

Afterwards the office degenerated into a mere dignity ; and 

there were made fyncelli of churches,—At laſt it became 1 

title of honour, and was beſtowed by the emperor on the 

prelates themſelves; whom they called pontifical /yncelli, and 
7 Halt Auguſtales. | 
ere were alſo ſyncelli in the weſtern church, particularlyin 
France. The ſixth council of Paris ſpeaks with a great deal d 
indignation of ſome biſhops who aboliſhed the office of f- 
celli, and lay alone; and ſtrictly injoins them, that, for the 
future, to take away all occaſion of ſcandal, they made the 
office of /yncelli inſeparable from that of biſhops. 
SYNCHONDROSIS®, E&TIXONAPNZEIE, in anatomy, a kinl 
of articulation of the bones of the body; being a ſpecies d 
ſymphyſis. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, eur, with; and xf 
_ cartilage. ' | 
The ſynchondrofis ſignifies the union of two bones by mem 
of a cartilage: in which manner the ribs are joined io de 
ſternum, and the parts of the os pubis to one another. 
SYNCHRONISM “, ETIXPONIZEMOS, the being ot baer 
ing of ſeveral things together, at or in the ſame time. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, our, and xpor@, in. 
The happening or performing of ſeveral things in equal tin5 
as the vibrations of pendulums, Ec. is more proper 
iſochroniſm : though ſome authors confound the two. 
SYNCOPATION, in muſic, denotes a ftriking or b. 
of the time; whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral tine c 
parts of the meaſure is interrupted, See T1ME, and Mt 
SURE. ; « 
SYNCoPATION or SYNCOPE, is more particularly uſed 
the connecting the laſt note of one meaſure or bar with 3 
no drags following meaſure ; ſo as only to make o 
of both. Ahn L32Y 1 I 
r made in the middle of # 


ure. 

SYNCOPATION is alſouſed when a note of one part end | 
terminates, on the middle of a note of the other pa 
This is otherwiſe denominated binding. 
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ſome ſhorter note at the beginning of a meaſure of * 
' ſure is followed by two, three, or more longer notes p 
another ſhort note occurs, equal to that which 2 
the driving, to make the number even: — 9. C. 
odd crochet comes before two or three minims, of 
quaver before two, three, or more ctochets. 


to conſtringe, ſuffocate, 


By | £0 


continues without any ſenſible 
and is ſeized with a cold 
dh and: allthe parts turn Yaly/and 


* the Greek ov, een, to 


40155 'Too goat an ex- | 
— | 

£—29 2 ar 
. due influx into the parts ; 
.wrath, and other! violent 


in rg racket mias, or in perſons: who 

10 = == diſſolves or coagulates the 
; as abſceſſes, or polypus's of the 

| 


led afſerablies, people — fall | 
— thick, impure air they 
women are alſo liable to * the 


"The ward ip the original Gredk, is nden which 


e ub fot a conjunc on. 


government and commeree, aft. in 
— a intruſted with the row of a.city, or 5 * 
unity, Who calls meetings, makes reſentations and 
cations to oo crap magiſtracy,, to 
of 
bes the Latio fpadicus; and that from 


ch ſignifies the ſame. 
2 — med, _ and account fot the con- 


* 


grade 


the cities of Provence and Languedoc. 


perſon — to ſolicit ſome com- 
imſelf 


en 


' fat es inſolvent. ' | 
j Th nitrate of Genera i» allo called Hd "There 
ee  are-four fn choſen every year 3 ; the eldeſt of whom pre- | 

- fides in the council of twenty-five, which is the chief council 
kind of the city, wherein all affairs are „both civil and | 
es d political: thus' th other three die cannor al come at the 


ſo that the rolls 


a N e of 
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— SYNDROME, Self the concourſe, or combination, of 


diſeaſe: See SYMPTOM. 
NB etk HE ©. — in — a kind of figure, 


or rather tr uent amo 
e Ot nd eee Le 


. as the 2 ee, bee 
. and STN Ans. 
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NNEUROSIS „, in anatomy, a of anticulmion, or 
Pintite of the bones. ki % , nt 
edge formed from the Greek our, withz and reps, 


is reckoned rock of he phy wn 


SYNOCHA; a: name 
SYNOCHUS;} & 
8 


sines, SyNopus in church-hiſto! A a council tor à meetin 
dor zan of ecclelaſtics, 7 - 
erate. /hamorthages.—4* „An ill con- 


| When theſe ſank i in 


$YN 
rs 17 ee len 


ſome ts chu Ra 
which admits of inte dean. * Ft UN 
e denotes 4 "fever, which . 
roceeds, without any remiſſion, to the end, See Nt 5 
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OD, in 3 1 Tin , 
two or more or N in ical of t ſhe 
heavens. Ts Wade | 29 175 e 


The 8 is formed ton dle b 
{© afſembly'; compounded | of gi, 
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matters of re- 
gion. e 
f theſe there are four, kinds: n mand Sit 
General, or œtumenicui, where biſbops, Ee, meet bo an 
nations. 
National, where thoſe als ong nation come bender "7 
Provincial, where they of one only — meet. And 
Dioceſan, where thoſe of but one nn 7008 Con: 
VOCATION... 


- a® 


2 


4 8 ALS, or [i TS kg were 1 
toc. e 5 , pecuniary rents (eme 
{mell of muſk, e * OY aromatics, Heur- | monly of two ſhillings), paid to the bithop, or archdeacon, af 
pe de treacle- water, a cinnamon · water; and] the time of their Eaſter, viſitation, by every pariſh-prieſt. 
Ter che volatile falt of. vi ſpirit of fal ammoniac, \ They were thus parry becauſe uſually, paid in _—_ 
Emu ber and, ſometimes, bl. a that, antiently, biſhops uſed to viſit and bold their diocefan 
ol cf n denotes an eli or retrenchment, ſynods at once. For the reaſon, they are ſometimes alſo 
dune z male letters, br ſyllables, from a word. 140 2 | 6 enominated 8 but, more ufual ally, procurations. '! Ihe 
and manet mente YNODALES fe/tes was an appellation! antie iwemato 
As when 22 n, for n urban and rural deans; from their inſorming — and 
cad 9, is anatomy, l emetimes wid for a ig . atteſting, ths Filerdees of, the clergyiand rogue is: * 


ſcopal ſynod. 

ir authority, i in their ſtead roſe — 

fort of Hnodal witneſſes, who were a kind of impanelled 
jury, Aa. of a prieſt, and. two or three laymen, — 

© every pariſh tough, at length, two for eyety dioceſs 

annually choſen ; till, at laſt, the office came to be d ed 

| D Fre 

Some think our queſtmen, who are aſſiſtants to the cs 


| wardens, were called ſideſmen, quaſi r per] Boo Sioks- 


men, and QuesT-men 


SYNODALE in/trumentum, a ſolemn. oath, or bing ITY that 


theſe ſynodical witneſſes took; as our churchwardems wav 
are ſworn to make juſt preſentments. 


* Zuroc nec, ſomething belonging & a (rnb, 
en, 
SYNODICAL ep1/iles are circular letters written by meds to the 
abſent prelates and churches; or even thoſe ones di- 


rected to all the faithful, to inform them of what had heft 
in the ſynod. 

en Nn 

epiſtles. 


in. 


Kepler found the <C ite. amps 1 oa, 
Tele ae 2 twelve NT Goon APs minutes, thee 


called > bebe b l in the coutſe 
) OE OE TO Ergo yes 


/UNATION-. 
SYNODIES, See the article SYnGDALE; | 


ee 9 857 Ful. See SynoaLBs, and Sipts- 


SYNOECLA, Evpottua, in antique a feaſt celebrated at : 
Athens; in memory of 'Theſeus's ig united all the petty © 
communities of Attica into one whe — caleh- the. 
ſeat whereof was Athens ; where the alſemblics were to 


be held. | 
The feaſt was: dedicated td Minerva; and, | 
CS bi it was bed in Ws Hot 


SYNONYMOUS, SrnonTWVs, + apple wia'y ace 
that has the ſame import; or ſi cation; v 
Some ſevere critics eondemn all uſe of fpronymous mark 
—_ iod; but this is to condemn all antiqui 
thereof from being vitious, that it bn 
2 z's eontribute both to the Rs — 
3 th expreſſion. A Kee outthe 
reſemblance of the thing it nts, the ſynonym that fol- 
lows is, as it were, a ſecond touch of the pencil, 4nd ind finifhes 
the image: 
Indeed der miſt de uſed with a deal of Merce nd gs; 
nomy. The ſtile muſt be raiſed and ed, not 
3 terms. They muſt be aſed as or- | 


to he | 


8 when the bones together a: 
. L. No 149: U 2 


on the more forcible, * 


2 wo each pr | vaſe. tn itn; anh vin anten. 
= talk of the Bee e f ef thn, 89. SVN T Rs, Evrrnber, in, medieine, . 


Joints, ariſing from a viee in the'nuttitious juice,” ” 
Omen reſtrain the term to the'ouſtin Ger natal ſevora, At. wherein oy 
through a wounded part, ef 13. e ee 
n nge, — as — IHY, *| | Greatings — eee mediciny 7 
, mon 92295 zud 13 IT1ioN 
GMA, Zvrrey/e, the difpoing, or pl 15 — — 
. — os 
in gramtmar, -the op, ot Con- a bf meth 
pA aro ar har gd . are 
| yr of x, the manner of con- | - A the Huben, or * „ urban we purſue the truth by 
* 3 * to the different | reaſqns drawn front pfinci les before eſtabliſhes, or aſfum 
— — wy roles e Fee. bi ker eee eder proved? de by tes 


- * — 1 Vaugeles, eie confound ple with |" 
tile 3 but there is à real difference. 
n , 
: Fe with e another; in og PE Jp 


$ 


gy = 
_ * , he 


o LE em 5 
* o 
- 


re he 


9 


It am 10 ow 


eee 


Allen 


: ++») 


| marked by the ade 


bange in Cicero Abi, hi, of, Hubi, erupit, | 


3 13 81 Par = 


ASYYE, R | 


:wthichuis 8 


| government: al bebe in frequently * 
dus bg of referentzlis. ibeluded dd Wadern. 
the caprice of cuſtom, or uſage; which yt dog amg to 
the ſpecifia relation of da cate; ſhes hit eas? 
has made choice of this or that.— Thus, 


wy e221 LI 51] 


_ colllquntion, of- the ſolids of the of 20 uch 
pens in atrophies, -inflartymations 


lar 8 til we dome to the cbnclüfiönz 
method in Eudid's Elembari, and moſt demos · 
Armor of he antient mathematicians, which proceed 
definitions and 2 Ang prove *pt6poſitions, t. DRY 
from thoſe 2 bo * others. | 
This od we alſo c ** eee 
or reſolution. See Ser | 
3 in grammar. Sr 8 
nin in lurgery, an. Wan „ 0 pen 


ale feu in wounds, 

TIC res de, and Marnob. 
1 2 Srutsias Tr, Et bg, à ſect of hee 
4 gnaintgined that there was but ahe hature, 

9 ſubltance, in Jelus Chriſt. * 
* 5 * ” ike, whe a —— 


To a. SR — taught, - hs 
—— e ather, Not to: divi 3 
as to his. humaniiy, and very Fw . n 


ee hve citing. A 
or agreement, between the oy tive and ad- 


3s well as number.; and, for che ſame rea- 
are to agree v 


> » 


Is — — ſome other matter that eaſily inbibe 


SY is a term . 17 1 —— writers, for the hn 
1 — 5 an atm s 
infeious —r 7 v-. Saprages 1 —— 
n who was te- 
_ .,  _markably afflicted with this diſaaſe.— However, diver u- 
note uſe. the, term, 1 particularly Fracaſtoriw, a 
famous Italian phyhcian, who ces it. for the title of a is 
_ Poet, which be Wiote upo „„ 
e IM Sir non. e t. 2 
RENS, Sin zxxs, in antiquity. xu. 
obliges [SYRIAC "Bibles. See i bail . 2 
RIAN the article Tax. 
SYRINGE ». an inſtrument ferving.to imbibe, kin 
2 any fluid; and to. Squirt or expel the ſame vid 


eee or Lat þ 
* pipe. 
The fringe is made; of an-bollow cylinder, as ABCD ff 
| Toba — . 26.4); furniſhed with a little tube at the bot 
this cylinder is an embolus K; made, or 2 al 


—_—— 
= - " 
% 


[Borg by re the — oh tein te of 


3 2 1 


14 411 Lr * 5 he 


E 


S Se 


nad; dh, and forces the h 
2 "vp in 8 A ing "me ible 
In effect, A Fre 11 15 e — 
eee 5 rer 0 n Fern 


* vhs, ht excredir Done feet, 
* of conſiderable ve in medicine and ſurg 
yſters are adminiſtred: inj jections o W , 
Tis ih wounds, oe.” "They ſo ſerve to inject 
4 — er melted wax, (r. ihto the veſſels of the 
= of animals, to ſhew the diſpoſition, texture, "ramifica 
, oe. thereof,” Ky 
FY ROF / " Srxörvs, 'or ene artmacy; af A 
be dete nfiſtence, 1 5g 


By 


n, of a 


= ater 281 krälts, flowers, or herbs, boiled 


der reſerve it from | g 7 tation, 
ior up, in or i, wie er or ho MAR wr ur 


hers. 5 we "it 
, 12250 und on ies. ius, 

72 £ the Gra by in r — theſe . ig uort were 
much in uſe 922 Syrians; n very delicate prople Ac 

k "ti to D ·Herbelot Ade, 5 ps 25 . 
* e boch from the — * 2 any 
aft; 1. 


kind of drink in the . 
enomimated m then Va- 


There dus kinds of fired 
22 they are 9 ed from, or from t cir vir- 
. 1. as ſyrop of violets, of elder, of wormwood, | 


., 


ik 


| * part thereof. It is highly probable We 48 
«abs emetic e We, 22 LIE . itſelf; 4 ſun; arid ebe ND articull; 155 i 
SYROP tor Kr. is an antient ae Nr f is © — A — 9 3 which; 5 
ach ck 6f bag og os, anife, led] node, und at 2 — d ſtandes, perform "of Few es WT 
12 King of Packer who nah TY eng Ve | "their respective ſuns 3. and are enlightened, w armed 
* ſoppoſdd to be the 1 inventor erevf. cheriſhed, 1 : Hence, we have 1 4 — VN us A 
De Welty: r 
Nee e my Pa 
| wor t was the at we Know 
| +Ths woed, * Greek, — 555 e Greect and Italy by eee, ;, whence, 11 5 bar 
| > 13 to Sup 9 it was called the Pyrhagorean It wif olle by W 
ſe eat a natural union of two bones, —.— lolaus, Plato, Philoſophy” . ber Jö un the rei igh of ' 
= ſeſh or muſcles: ſuch is 2 of the, o Wa, anda | — Periparetc 5 By Ne Iv happily eee , ty 
' « huh ago, rnicus; whence its new. 
Ne, STEMS, SevrEMA, inthe general, "denotes an alſemblage|| | pellation Pee gs by Ne em. F. or the” &conomy of tha 


principles and concluſions; ot che whole of any 


chain of þ 
doftrine, As ſeveral parts. wha aro:bound taggthers and 


fallow-or depend on each other. ; wut © 
® The word s formed from the Greek, alt, compoſition 


on his 5 


mocritus, 7 
Newton's doctrine 
ſome diſcourſes of M. 

to ſhew, that there are 


infinity are required 


TE, in aſtronomy, 


the univerſe ; whereby 


* — M. Leibnitz s protogea, and 
uſfieu, in the academy of 


ſciences, 


of a certain order and 


Lo of 


ies whoſe parts are not to be de- 


ſtroed natural agents, are very favourable to the 
any Fr Abe wy , : ' 8 
iments and obſervations are the materials of /y/ems : 


to build one. : 

denotes an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition 
arrangement of the ſeveral parts of 
aſtronomers explain all the phago- 
5 


— — — 12 r * 


— 


1 
' 
: 
| 


. —compages: -Y 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, a /y/fem ofopby ; a, tem o 
— * of ; 3 hoon of pls have framed abun- 
dance e of grace: the /y/fems of intermediate ſcience, 
and predetermination, are — * to explain that of 

Among phyſicians, ſome follow 85 of alkali Acid; 
. 6 | 


| Pot che Urder 3 &e, 


32 


8 18 
, ſer Tab. A lun. 5 the even poke i Yi 


principal aſſertetz 97905 this ew ate Atiftotle, Hi ip ar- 

clits, Ptolemy, hel Bly: of 5 old philoſophers, 1755 
by the hole world, for a great number of ages; and 
adttered to in divers eden, and other ; Places, where 
free philoſophizing is excluded : but the late improvement 
have put it out of all countenance ; and we do not even wan 

* demonſtration againſt it, 5 

Copernican Sys EN places the ſun at reſt, ne; 1. K in the tpi 
— the em; excepting for a vertiginous motion about 
own axis. 

Arvind Kim move, from Weſt. to eaſſz, 3k feveral orbits, 
OY then V enus, the Earth, Ari Jupiter, and. 


Abet ue Euch. in a peculiat Td w em 8 AC 3 
companying the e w wh 12 2596 
And aſter the ſame manner do bar at achte move wg 


piter j and ave round Saturn. 


Athwatt'the' planetary ſpare do the Eorjets'; 170 e 
in one of whoſe foci ls the fun. 1 gut 
At an immenſe raed Ws, yord the EY 5 coal 
welt to euft. 
The ſolar, or planet ＋ onfned, to, 
rower bounds; the ſtays, WW len diltahce, an 
little relation they 


Dur 
ſun; only in very excetitric otbits, ptobably 
Tur are the fixed which have all A Proper wal 
ary, grsxzzt, © ul 
appear to bear to us, d rex 


B22 ſee the ſehem e ther ereof, Tab. 
775 EM, in woll relpe: 


Aſtron. fig. | 
, coincides wi the ( 


m— *⅛ V 


ept in this, that, ſuppoſing the Earth to be 95, 
the e orbit is 


orbit. of 


* 


in 0 it $ onfited; and, in lieu thereof, 
"drawn round the earth, ind made to interſect doh bl 
— 719 that Mars may be nearer the earth 
But as there is not any reaſon, of fone fo 0.98 

ſuch a manifeſt ſhift ; and as dhe author viel onl 
from a ſuperſtitious peta hat to ſuppgſ 
and the earth td move, is ox hey: 

em is not much preudiced her <4 


| economy of the ; Tychonis A 


22 


r on. 


SYSTEM, 1 


2.4 
. den 


. 


"4: 


# Vi 


A 


religion, from which the 


IN never wn" cub 
Having made his choice either in the heathen m 


ythology, or 


in Chriſtianity, he muſt keep the two apart; and never mix 
ſuch different ideas in the ſame poem. 

Thus, Wes loving 3 and the Muſes, be muſt bid 
adieu to the of Chriſtianity, and not confound the 
two /y/kems.— bulous ſtile, indeed, is the richer and 
more figurative; 1 pagan makes but a miſerable fi- 


in a Chriſtian y/iem of poetry, Bouhours 
r is itſelf wholly fabulous 224 


r denotes a compound interval; or an in- 


tefyal' compoſed, or conceived to be compoſed, of ſeveral 
err , Such as is the actaue, &c. 
Tube dis borrowed from the antients; who call a 


1 


and a com 


| 


As there is not any i 


und one {y/tem. on Sour 


in the nature of 


things; fo we 


interval, as compoſed of, or equal 
2 A J bo — 


A 


ieee conceiving it as | 
8 — Th rt pt „ 
hats rr 

from the one to the other, by touching ſome intarmediata 


- degrees: fo that the whole is a em or compoſition of all 
rere 


. Syſtems of the ſame 
nm air par 


their compoſation 2 


conſequently, of the ſame | 
e in *** of 


| Phage oY KOAtons of {ite the 88 
able is into resin, and inconc! 

Cutie SYSTEMS, are thoſe e conſiſting of lech 
S 
1 to the. other, may have, a good effect. See Concas- ||| 


unos. (2148 1020 
Inconcinnous l are thoſe, where-the ſimple joteryaly gre 
 Inconcinnous, or tiſpoſed herwixt the extremes... TS 
SYSTEMS, again, 2 either particular, or univerſal. |, 
8 contains all, the, particular 


N 4 . e * the antients call 
. 3 


W parts 33 * 


e derween 


many loeyver were put into the 
' were all to be conftitated or ſubdivided 


itt: o when we DN ne © 
not he live —— o or ſcale: the 


a melodiz, e ee 


— ——H' 2 2 — 2 ͤ . „ 


ot eth. 
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; N 7525 rt 5 rely for in 
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brerally, hne fx Fs a A, men. eh! x, 
„ 9 Nieser voll 08- ; "E ip 


W The? 


- time of our ance men Fs bel inthe 
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e WE 


„59 om 
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dred 


| Oc 


9 e unde bug og 
- the coojunction, an$oppolition, 


| „Tue word r 
Ald ben anne, Ae 
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2 8 
iminifhes 
bh, that 1 r it Fr 
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eden, 7 8 * 
KD 2113 [1tg:} 


\ d-termequally vſed for 
planet v With the ſun. 


e * 


ae of the ies 
51 ofthe 2 * 
type: aſtronomy, that 'n 
oon in the hz 
winked 15 
ty of the moon, from the ic- 


part, which is to'the whole 
AS 4 16 2945 6; 505 W Us quadratures, the additi; 


to the i avity, as l to 198, / 
Wd oh Qe 6 utbing force is. 480 as the k. 
, inveiſly, a5 the cube 


E W 
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And at the F 
. be Go robe et of the moon towards the earth receding ron 
icine, the contrafiion of the | fer Geritre; is than according to the iets 
Fan animal; whereby the blood is driven out of its | . 
into the arteries, to be diftributed throughout che . 
— 22 — the earth, is 
of dhe heart is well accounted for by Dr. Lower; * — and the moon is continually retarded 
that the heart is a true muſcle, the fibres whereof | 1 and, .in-the-motion from: the d ratures ta 
e ated on like thoſe of other muſcles, by means of certain | — * — 
e een 2 und iu motion in its orbit is accelerated. 
i ſrom the brain bither. 1 O, F 0 in the /yzygies the moon's: cider dle 'rouad 
aer eee int, ad en, is more cotvex than in the quadratures ; for whic | 
the Ae its reaſon the moon is leſs diſtant from the earth at the former | 
or bored, capacity of the, — Fom | than therlatter. When the moon is in the ſyzygies, her - 7 
, the tendinous mouths of th arteries dilated, thoſe of fides g9 backwards, or are retrograde. 1 
up by means of their valves: and the contained | When.the n.js in the er. es, the nodes move in antt- | 
bly expreſſed into the orifices of the arteries. 3 | cedentia ; then lower Aab ſlower, till they become x 
: or the contraction of the heart; the | rſt hen the moon i inthe quadratures. 
- Le which called the Sole, or dilatation of Laſtly, when the nodes are come to th gies, the incl- 
- the heart. : nation of the lane of the orbit is the leaſt of all. 
Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that the intercoftal Add, that thele ſeyeral irregularities are not equal in each /- 
| contribute to the /z/ole, by opening | % but are en T 
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A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the al- 
„ 712 j : WS * # . 1 - *4s 


D, for which reaſon ey are oft Bt for each 
In. i Quintilian even raillies thoſe who made any ſcru- 
: oo chin the one indifferently for the other: as, at for 
1 ſt for Jed. ut for haud, Rec. a 

Tus one of the five conſonants which the abbot De Dan- 


dg hereof have the ſame 


; that R-has to P, and / to F. 
oP N obſerves, is a letter of a ſtrong ſound ; 


o that a feeble one cannot 


petſect ter rexi, pronounce rekfi ' 
/ i 8 85 antients, wa ud as 4 numeral letter, ſignifying 
you ording to the yerie, 5 
10 7 mn 4 centenos & ſexaginta tenebit. N 

q op 

adaſh was added at top, thus T, it ſignified 160 thou- 

When Roman tribunes ap roved of the decrees of the ſe- 
” nate, er ied their Ger by ſubſcribing a 7. 
T, in a. is ſometimes uſed to mark the tenor-part, or 


+ alſo a mark, or brand, which, by ſtatute 4 Hen. VII. every 


1 benefit of the , ſhall be marked withal, on the brawn 
of the leſt thumb. . | EI 
T. or Tau, inhgaldry, is a kind of croſs-potent, or truncated ; 


found in all the armories of the commanders of the order of 


Th 15578 T. or Tau, is ſeen in arms above 400 years old. Its 
ah „ according to ſonie authors, is taken from the Apoca- 

ple; 8 the ſame is a mark that the angel imprefles on 
the forebeads of 


i ſymbol proper enough for this order, which was ſworn to 
dot, Bat the truth, F. Meneftriet obſerves, is, that it is 
' the top of a Gr crofier. - r 
Tbe biſhops and abbots of the Greek church wear it till ; 
and if it be found on the habit of St. Anthony, it is only to 
', thew, that he was ah abbot. 9 
TABACCO. See the article Tozacco. 
TABBY, in commerce, a kind of ,thick ſilk, uſually watered. 
It s manufaQtuced like the common taffery, excepting that it 
isftronger and thicker both in the woof and warp. ' _ 
The watering is, given it by means of a calendef, the rolls 
whereof are of iron 6r copper, and variouſly engraven, which, 
bearing unequally on the ſtuff, render the ſurface thereof un- 
10 ſo as to reflect the of light differently. 


repteſentation of waves thereon, as on a tabb 7/7. 
It is uſual to tabby mohairs, libbands, Sc. Tablying is per- 
formed without the addition of any water, or dye; and fur- 
niſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong proof that co- 
lours are only appearances. , 

TABELLA, of TABLET, TABULARIUM, in pharmacy, a ſo- 
lid kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredients, 
uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſules, or 
ſquares ; more uſually called lozenges, and ſometimes morſelli, 
traches, &c. See LozenGEs. tC | 
Powders, fruits, ſalts, &c. are diſſolved with ſugar, and made 
into table ; as thoſe of the juice of liquorice for colds, Ve) 
We have cordial, flamachic, aperitive, and hepatic tablets. 
ellies and broths are ſometimes reduced into a ſort of tablets, 

to be carried in the pocket, and called pocket-ſfoup.. |! 

Tabellz manus Chriſti are made of ſugar of roſes pearled. . 

Tabelle magnanimitatis are à ſort taken by feeble old men, 

when matched with young wives, to aſſiſt and beat them out 

in the affair of generation. * 

TABELLIO, TAzULAR1vs, in the Roman law, a ſcrivener 

a kind of officer often confounded with the notary, netarius: 

yet did the two differ in this ; that the notaries only drew v 

and kept the minutes of acts and inftruments on paper, an 

in notes, or ſhort-hand ; whereas the tabelliones delivered them 


The domeſlic clerks of theſe tabelliones, who at firſt wrote 


= 


if 
bin, 


Pate perſons.— According to 


obſerves, that the tabelllones at Rome were public 


phabet. N | 
| The 7, in ſound, bears a near reſemblance to the 


an, convitted of any felony, ſave murder, and admitted to 


the ele: others take it to repreſent a crutch, | 


3 
BYING, the paſſing a ſtuff under the cal der, to make a | 


A ſerivener 3 


ed fair, on parchment, in the full executory form. 
| The fam alſo put the ſeals to contracts, and rendered r 
A tente . re 


truth of the tradition. 
under them, in proceſs of time came to be called notaties. 1 


appointed for the of contracts made between 
55 Ae re Forth contract written | y . 


x 
11 KF? 
1 
* * 
. 9 0 1 . 
. ; * * 1 N 5 


written it fair: after which, the parties ſubſcribed it, i.. they 
wrote at bottom, that they approved the contents; for ſigna- 
tures were not then in uſe . See St NATURE. | 
Aroniam tabellionum 3 in regno Angliæ non habetur, propt 
_ quod magis ad figilla authentica credi oft nete, ut corum copia 
Facilins habeatur, flatuimus, ut figillum habeant non ſolum ar- 
4 chiepiſcopi, & epiſcopi, ſed corum ci al. 
TABERNACLE *, TapzrnacuLum, among the Jews, the 
place wherein the ark of the covenant was lodged ; both while 
they were in tents, during their journey from Egypt; and 
when fixed in Jeruſalem, and the ark was kept in the temple. 
The word is formed from the Latin tabernatulum;'a tent, 
Philo deſctibes the Jewiſh' tabernacle thus: It was a fabrie 
compoſed of 48 cedar boards, lined with maffive gold; under 
each whereof was a filver ſtand, or foot, and at the top a ca- 
ital of gold: it was encompaſſed with ten pieces of rich tape- 
of different colours; purple, ſcarlet; hyacinthine, . 
The length of the tabernacle was 30 cubits; its breadth 10, 
or, as Joſephus ſays, 12. LETS LEY 0d 
The ark was placed, in a ſecret oratory, in the middle of this 
tabernacle ; and was gilt, both within-ſide and without; the 
top whereof, being a Kind of lid, was called the propitiatory, 
becauſe it appeaſed the wrath of God.. rd 
The tabernacle was encompaſſed with ſeveril veils, or curtains, 
ſtretched over it, with hooks-and buckles of gold. \ 


#1, 


| Feaſt of TaBzRNACLES. See SCENOPEGIA. © 


TABERNACLE is alfo uſed; of late, for a fort of te 
church, or chapel, contrived to ſerve the immediate purpoſe of 
the pariſhioners, while their proper church is repaiting, re- 
building, or the liege. ob on nnen 
TABES, in medicine, a general 
kinds. See ConsUMPTION. 
TaBRs dorſalis is a kind of eonſumption proceeding ſometimes 
from an exceſſive application to venery. The patient, in this 
diſeaſe, has neither a fever, nor loſs of appetite ; but a ſenſa- 


name for conſumptions of all 


o2 


tion, as if there were a number of piſmires running from the 
head down to the ſpinal marrow ; and when he evacuates ei- 
ther by urine or ſtool, there flows afterwards a liquid matter 
like ſemen. After any violent exerciſe, his head is heavy, and 
his ears tingle; and at length, if not remedied, he dies of a 
lipyria, i. e. a fever, where the external parts are cold, and the 
internal burn at the ſame time. JOY YH? OW... 


— 


| TABLATURE, in anatomy, # diviſion or patting of the Rull 


into two tables. See TABLE, and CRanium. 
TABLATURE, TABLATURA, -in muſic, in general, is when, 
to expreſs the ſounds or notes of a compoſition, we uſe letters 
of the alphabet, or cyphers, or any other characters, not uſed 
in the moglern e.... 
TABLATURE, in its ſtrifter ſenſe, is the manner of writing a 
piece for a Jute, theorbo, guitarre, baſs- viol, or the like; 
which is done by writing on ſeveral parallel lines (each where 
of repreſents a ſtring of the inſtrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet: whereof A marks, that the ſtring is to be ſtruck 
open, 7. e. without putting the finger of the felt Band on the 
head; B ſhews, that one of the fingers is to be put on the firſt 
ſtop; C, on the ſecond; D, on the third, . | 
The tablature of the lute is uſually written in letters of the al - 
phabet; and that of the harpſichord in the common notes. 
TABLE, TABULa, a moveable, . made o wood, or ſtone, 
ſupported on pillars, or the like; for the commodious reception 
f things placed thereon. © 
Moſes, made a table, in the tabernacle, for laying the ſhew- 
bread upan, deſcribed by Philo Judzus as two cubits long, one 
broad, and one and an half hig. 
Among Chriſtians,- the table, or Lord's table, ſignifies the ſa- 
. crament of the Lord's ſupper. | 8 
Round T avLe.—Knights of the Round TABLE, a military or- 
der, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Arthur, the firſt king 
of the Britons, in the year 516..SeeKnicur, | 
©" They are ſaid to have been 24 in number; all picked from 
among the braveſt of the nation. . 
The round table, which gave them their title, was an inven- 
tlon of that prince, to avoid diſputes about the upper and lower 
N end, and to take away all emulation as to places. 
' "Lefly aſſures us, he ſaw the table at Wineheſter; at lezR, he 
\ Gays, if he might believe the keepers thereof, who ſtill ſhew it 
- "Sith a deal of ſolemnity. He adds, that the names of à great 
number of knights, written around it, ſeemed to, confirm. the 


p 7 6p and ſeyeral other authors, make no ſcruple to relate 
this fable of knighthood as matter of biſtory; but that it is a 
F. Papebroch having ſhewn, that there 


* 
& % 


- fable, is certain; 


s 
4 4 | 


© hora was not perfect, or obligatory, 
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Camden alſo obſerves that the 
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certain ſyſt Alem of law; at leaft,h 


— decemviri afterwards compiled and reduced them into ten. W in his 
4 er. After a world of cart and application, they were, at tian . 
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lee was Wo 
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at's to babe 


neceſſary learn arithmetic have 
- Tn multiplications, contained in this table, off by heart, ny E the. plinets, boch primary u b. 
we have thought fit to ſubjoia it here; with 2 


xy thy 4 9 * * 4 Iphine tables was prefixed to 


lay, table r matters ;, table of authors quittd; 1a 


other NN CANON. 
ABLES are . of the motions, placa, 
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771 The Ag 4 
The ftronemical tablet ate the Ptolemaic, ond i 
| — but theſe now no longer 4gree vii i 


15 28 | Alphonſo NT. of \undettook the co 
recting them, chie Feen Hazen, a Jev; 
and ſpent four hundred thouſand crowns therein. Thus an 
the ne tables, to which that prince himſelf prefixed: 
1 PRs. en N ee 
| 8 e 'which Regiomor- 
tanus, and var him Waltherus and Watherus, applied thea- 
ſelves to celeſtial obſervations, for the further amending ten: 
| but. death prevented any progreſs therein. 
Copernicus, in his books of the celeſtial revolutions, infad 
of the Aipbonſine tables, gives others of his own calculation 
from the latter, and partly from his own obſervations. 
From us's obſervations and theories, Eraſ. Reinhold 
afterwards compiled the Prutenic tables, Which have beet 
rinted ſeyeral times, and in ſeveral places. 
ycho de Brahe, even in his youth, became ſenſible of the 
deficiency of the Prutenic tables 3 which was what determinel 
him to apply himſelf, with ſo much vigour, to celeſtial obi, 
_ vations ; yet all he did, Gordy. was, to adjuſt the motions 


| _ "the ſun and moon; though ngomontanus, from the 
| rothe L or of the f — publiſhed in by Afro 
mia Danica, added tables of their motions, no called tis 


Daniſh” tables; and Kepler ' likewiſe, from the 27 
1 == Wen the Rudelphine tabler, which are now muck 


| 1 an anno 1650. tuned into another 
dbx. Maria Cunitia, whoſe 8 tables, . 
tte effect of pw, phyſica! hypotheſis, are exceeding) 
\ 4 and ſatisfy all phænomena, without any trouble 
|. lation, * any mention of 5 fo that the 
pf | - calculus is here greatly imp roved. , 
Werner 08, a oe, 25 pt in ronomical Infltatin 
1 Tir the like * Bap. Morini, 
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to a Latif 
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ee e „ Kbereit th the 0 
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the authority of the Radolphine tables impaired 

ic tables of Raldus ; 
cheulated on Billialths's hypothefis ; or the Bri- 

s of Newton, or the French ones of the count De 
the Caroline tables of Street, all calculated on Dr. 


Ne Tos n 
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* im" Wing, 

, Lennie tab 
n, or 


's hypotheſis ; or the Noualmajeſtic tables of Ricciolus. | 
Wa , 5 however, the Philolaic and Caroline tables are | 


theſe, 
5 the beſt; inſomuch that Mr. Whiſton, by the ad- 


a f Mr. Flatnſteed (a perſon of undoubted authority in ſuch 
EG thought fit to ſubjoih the Caroline tables to his aſtrono- 


Amo 29755 liteſt tables are the Ludovician publiſhed in 1702. 
' byM. Del Hire, wholly from his own obſervations, and with- 


tion of the micrometer, „und the pendulum: -clock, 


ble 
Hake ali Di. Dr. Yo r hate aſtronomer royal, long| 
* Thur . See tier $iXActnAn. 
LET ie flats, ſer Carre uns. 


or 
ves of fines, tangents, and tants, of every and mi- 
Th 12 01 Fog drant din po onidinetrical operations, * 
* ally called anon.” N 
Tarts of 0 Fee, . c. uſed in geometry, aig: 
tion, &c. See LoGARITH and Runs. 
'[ax0 25 Tarts __ tablef wherein the difference of 
- Tude, ahd yuantity of the way fun in any rhumb, * are 
dited to eve 
e latitude. See Ruuuz. 
TABLE, e —— , or eſcutebeons, containing nothing 
che mere colour of the field, and not charged with any 
3 fig Gp of moveable, 40 called tabler Latente, tables 
wy FS on, or tabula 2 | 


ed each term. | 
« to be cone Þ the chir ber of fine of the comme |" uf 
IF ay of the next term, after engroſſing any 
n 'bne of“ the ſaſd tables in ſome open place of the 
court, during its Krug; ; and likewiſe delivers to the ſheriff 
each county, à content of the ſaid tables made for that re- 
1 717 * 188 ore the aflizes, to be affixed in 
lac „While the juſtices fit. * 
BOK” 1 Nerd 312 fr drum. Drum. 


al 4 the 


* fit, or have a ftool, in the queen's preſence. 
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TACAMARA A, or TACAMACHA, a ioc of reſinous 
diſtilling from the trunk of a very large tree growin . 


pe. but, in greateſt Abundance, in th AE 
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. - Whereof 


ten N of every * F 


Ta ion ET, in France, is a proigs ome great 
Ji ente a branch or ſect of the an- | 


3 . the lee Aud. 
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ou ogra, oy get an SE 


"TACTICES is alſo uſed for the art of N 


TAC 


The ftacamachas in tears, and in the maſs, are thoſe which flow 
from the tree by inciſions : they muſt be choſen dry and clear, 
and their ſmell reſembling that of the firſt Kind. 
Gum tacamacha i is yur good for digeſting and reſolving tu- 
mours, and afſ\ ains.—Burnt upon coals, it is reckoned 
= for hyſteric 915 in women; and likewiſe applied to the 
„in form of a plaiſter. Some apply it to the temples in 
the ſame manner, and to the nape of the neck, for pains in the 
head, defluxions of rheum upon the throat, abd inflammations 
eyes; as alſo in the tooth- ach. It is of ſo ſubtile and 
penetrating a nature, that it is greatly uſed, in external applica- 
tions, to ſuppurate and diſperſe tumours; and is accounted 


+ effeQtual, even in thoſe which are ſcrophulous. 
Rance of any hypotheſis 5 which, before the inven-| 


It is likewiſe uſed externally, in arthritical pains, with ſucceſs ; 
and the Indians uſe it for all kinds of pains. Schroder af- 
= that he has ſeen intolerable pains in the leg removed by 


TACHYGRAPHY *, the art of faſt, or ſhort, writing: 


2 The word is formed from the Greek raxis, fwilts and f- 
90, writing. 


| There have been various kinds of tachygraphy invented: 
among the Romans, there were certain notes uſed, each 
ſignified a word. 
The rabbins have a kind of tachygraphy formed by abbrevia- 
tions, which make a kind of technical words ; wherein each 
conſonant ſtands for a whole word: as CAD", ramban ; 
which expreſſes rabbi Moſes, ſon of 'Maiemon : , raſchi z 
which ſtands for rabbi Schelomob Jarri. 
In France, &c. the only tachygraphy uſed is, the retrenching 
of letters, or even whole ! (plables, of words: as in ſum for ſe- 
cundum, a _ autem, d for ſed, o for non, Participaon for par- 
freipation, 
The firſt printers imitated theſe abbreviations ; but at preſent 
| are almoſt laid aſide, except among ſcriveners, Cc. 
In England, we have great variety of methods of tachygraphy, 
or ſhort-hand 3 more, by far, thoſe too much better, ea- 
_ ſpeedier, and more commodious, than what are known 
Weaken part of the world: witneſs Shelton's, Wallis's, 
and Weſton's, and ſeveral other ſhort hands. Se 
BRACHYGRAPHY.' 8 


-TACIT acceptance. ACCEPTANCE. 

Tacrr — } See the articles 1 CommuUNniTyY. 

'TACEK about, in navigation, a term uſed at ſea when a ſhip's 
head is b about, ſo as to lie the con way. 
To effect this, 7 fm | make them fay ; which done, ſhe js 
ſaid to be pa ey then let riſe, and bale, i. e. let the lee- 
* tack riſe, Fad bale afe — ind fo trim all the fn dy a 
wind as they were before. 

TACKLE, or Tackrivo, in a includes all the ropes 
or cordage of a ſhip, with-their ture, whereby the fails 
are managed,—See Tab. Ship. 


"| Tacxizs are 3 for ſmall ropes ropes running in 
three parts, having at one end a t with a blook faſtened 
to them, or elſe a lannier; and at the other end, a block and 

| hook, to hang goods upon z and are tobe heaved into the ſhip, 
or out of it. 

There are ſeveral kinds of theſe tackles : as, the boat-tackles, 
ſerving to hoiſt the boat, c. in and out; the tackles belong - 
ing to the maſts, ſerving as ſhrouds to keep the maſts from 
ftraining ; and the gunner g tackles, with which the ordnance 
are hoiſted . K. 1. * 39, 40. 59. 


Gr — — * Gnouny 
Tr . 
Wind\'T acKLE blocks. } See the articles j Wind. 


/FACTICKSE®, the art of dif forces in form of battle, 
| and of performing the military motions and evolutions, 


The word is Greek, Tur; formed from rag u, order. 


"The Greeks were very ſkilful in this part of the military art 
| havin public 58849 of it, e who taught and 
ed their youth therein. lian hath a particular book 
on this ſubject; and there is a great deal of it in Artian, in 
bis hiſto of Alex. M. and in Mauritius, and Les Iihpermor, 


offias, De ſcient, mathemat. | nentions 24 antient authors on 
the ſubject of 1attiehs. 
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oric 


_ architrave, reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet ;. and.ſery ving in uſe Ys 8 in an Alembic. 
lieu of a cymatium, anda, that 


TAIL, « 
* The word is Greek, 74:2, which literally denotes IM | 2 Ae 
bandage, fillet, or the like. —Barbaro jw Be it by 4/tel, — 1 ee: doch i in figure and uſe, i in the Various ſpe. 


Tactio on, in geamitry. See ToucninG, vis reel 2285 


r. eb ate leer ta» pint of ger, to be boile 
|: ae 885 roth., For coloured Wo they 


pak an animal which terminates its body 


- Palladio uſes the old name tna. animals it ſerves to tid them o f Kies, and is oY 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls the t@nia, regulz, and faſcio] Ex 2 with bair, and ſtrengtbened with bones: in ie 
and Daviler, bandelettes. Philander ſays, 2 are ne 55 it is cant}] + aud ſerves them as A 5 to ſteer 
viz, that above-mentioned, which he aſh pe vr _ courſe withal in fwimmin 
er, which ſeryes for a capital to the tri 6. In E wg be covered mob others and great]  aflifts in al 


TAFFARAL, or TAFFEREL, in a ſhip, 7 75 elcents z as alſo to render their 
: 287 or rall, abaſt, oyer the poop.— See = a Ship. Leah, by keep! ing the en in that ſubtile and 2 
2 ing medium, 7 ies reall cn and anſwering to every u. 

Tr TY, ot T TAFFATY, in commerce, kind of ow. cillation of t © body. 
{mooth, ſilken ſtuff; having, uſually, a remarkable luſtre, or Aide i e led * L of a 5 which i 
glos. PA” A Jo drr ch e HA MTH 4 Reed tothe mona . ich, the ten 

ALAMODE, taffetas | on axe 1M is ca a 

ALANODE: lo- noiry of Ly * 10} ei D o8T 5 Dove-T a1, BY weld ey mg re cappenters, is one of 

T AFFETAs noir lufire of the French, is our alamode.—Non||. the e ge 8 a. piece of wood, 
luſtre is our luſtring. ger onen into another 
There are faffatiar of all colours ; ſome plain, others ſttĩped e 1 . that the hole in the 
— ſilver, ſilk, Ac. others checquered, othersflowered,) F than 2 of "th 3 a3 in the 
others in the Chineſe point, othets the Hungarian'p ith va] dne of e's tail, 

* rious Others, to which. the mode, or the captice of the work Peacock” - Tails a 25m applied t. to all ele ecornpartiment 


mem gives ſuch whimſical names, that it would-be as diffiou] uCT arging centre to the circunfe 4 
: "$46 S iſclek,to rehearſe _n * yt that 5 1 E dg, 9 lm feathers of 1 2 
ond the year wherein r umes of | when ſprea 

2 and * fill W — qe Wan 9 g's 4 7 5 ant Sai in LEW N. * 
6 England, lorence, vignon, & ' 0 , ODE 

The chief conſumption, 'of taffeties : Prin the: — aſtr "ſe? take care to put this in all their horoſcopes, 
for women, in-gowns,/linings, window-curtains, G. Horſ? Tit, Year. the Tartars, Chineſe, is the enſign ot 

. ge] Cent e rn th 

ties 5 vin. » Oel 4 IT B ne re 

filk not only to be of the ſineſt kind, dut it muſt be Ir r, the. þ and ſangiacs; 3 in order to 5 grad 

| a long dme, and very much, TD on the end bags with a gold btto, an 1s called 
only to be given very lightly, ſeems intended to 
— — peculiar. property not found in all The ere batha aſhaves of ene, otter of cu, athers of three horſes 

Water: laſtly,” the fire, which. is paſſed under it to diy the taili.— The horſe tail, pieces bn the 8 '$ gent, is a Ggnal 
Water, has its particular ones of. application, FRO "1 of battle. 125 Tek of this 2 om, it is related, that 


5 


ion of the ſtuff depends very much, « + nm in a certain Bale he dard being taken by the enemy, the 

May, of Lyons, is a u bedr the firſt author of the manu- . general of pads ot, as others ſay, a private horſeman, cut 

facture of gloſſy iet ; and tradition tells us the occaſion|| off the tail 11 horſe, and faſtening it ſt to the end of a half- 
of — it going backwards in the world, and, pike, encou ; 1 2 troops, and gained the victory. In me- 
not able to retrieve himſelf by the manufacture of taffeties, | ch noble action, the grahd fignior appointed that 
ſuch s were then made, was one day muſing on his misfor- 8 d » for the future,, as a ſ{ymboPof bonout, 
tunes, and, in muſing, chanced; to chew a few hairs of filk{| Ricaut, IA 
© "which he tad in- his mouth: his reverie being over, the ſilk Ta l ho age "Wc: is particularly uſed for the tail of in 
ſpit out ſeemed to ſhine, and, on thataccount, engaged his | Darts 2 l other Creatures having peculiar and di- 


H fool led to reflect on the reaſom;; and, 
8 e Was ll As, Gat 7 of a buck, 2 a 5 fag or any other kind of deer, is called 
a 


. 2 good deal of thought, concluded, kbat the Juſtre of that 

filk muſt come, /,. From bis having preſſed it between his the Ae that of 
=: „From his baving wetted-it with his ſaliya, which] of a wolf, the, fern ; and of a hare and 1a bet, the ſcut. 

ſomething in itt And, A, From its having TAIL of a, 8 When a comet darts its rays forwards, ot 

deen heated 'by che natural warmthof his mouth. All this be 2 t part ol the heavens whither its proper motion 

executed upon the nent taffeties he made, and | immediately ac-|| to be carrying it, thoſe rays are called i To hoard: on the 

quired immenſe riches to himſelf, and to the cityiof Lyons the contrary, when the rays are ſhot behind, towards that ne 


| 2 — it ſtill maintains, of giving the . whence it appears to move; the rays are called the 40, of the 


better chan any other-city;in-the'world:! 41: #1. c 7 + © comet. The various phanomena whe f, with their phyla 


It will not, We conceive,” be leſs: uſeful thin: curious, 0 pe "'cauſes, ſee under the article Comer. 


_ here the deſcription of the engine contri ved by Octavio togive TA of the trenches, in the military art, is the poſt or ple 
88 the gloſs 0 taffety; and , hope rs begin fo break ground, to cover themes 

and the compo of the water uſed therein. om the the town 
' The mardine is rich like err, that, inſtead of | e tail o "tbe wench is the full work which dhe belegen 
iron points; here ate uſed a kind of * needles, to pre-] make af \bs opening of the trifichaa; as the head of the attack 
. vent theraffety from : at the-two/extremities ate two is that Carried. on toward the place. 

beer yay peice way an the taff ay, to take the gloſs;|| TAIL, or TAILE," in common law, "Lignifies a limited ſeez a 


| on the other, the ſame ta 2 alt as it had received it. oppoſite to fee · ſimple. 
| Te Ed denn is kept 7 'of about 200 pounds, It is thus called from 'the French tailler, to cut; by reaſon 
and the other turned by means wy a little lever paſſin throu uch fee is ſo thinced, or parted,/as it were, that it is . 
mattiſes at each Na The more the taffety is ſtretched, owner” $ free power'to diſpoſe of; but is, by the firſt iver, cut, 


4 greater luſtre it e be dot toilli, and divided from all others, and tied to the i of the 


- Beſide ee 1 85 e ee thin os of tail is either feral, ot ſbedial. 4p 5 
in 


ther to give it the d of carriage ALL. general is that whereby lands and tenements are 
7 uare, den I Gin i bs e the heirs of his body begotten, or to le. 
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. diſtance of about half 3 
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an ecial is when lands, or tenements are 9 to a mat 
; Wife, and the heirs of ir wo bodies together. 

” ry is called ſpecial, becauſe,” if the man bury his wife befo® 
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Tan after Poſſibility F Iſſue extin#t, is where land being given] As the Franch have a livre Pariſis, and a livre Tournois, 
4 


J his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies, and 
2 aver-lives the other, without iſſue between them be- 
the en: the ſurvivor upon this ſhall hold the land for term 


each whereof contains alike 20 ſols; yet theſe compared to- 
gether, the Paris livre contains 25 ſols of the Tournois livre; 
the Paris ſol exceeding that of Tours by one-fifth ; ſo all 


& his own life in quality of tenant in tail after the poſſibility] talent weights were equally 60 minæ, and the mina 100 


ö and notwithſtanding he does waſte, ſhall not 
4 adore of it.—And if he alien” be in the reverſion ſhall 
not have a writ of entry in conſimili caſu, but may enter, 
and his entry 1s lawful. ; 
Fu TAIL. * Fes Tail. 
Several TAIL. ” C SEVERAL. 
Tait, or TAILE, is alſo uſed for what we vulgarly call tally, 
taille de bois, or a cloven piece of wood to nick up an ac- 
count on. See TALLY. 
TAILLE', or TAILLEE, in heraldry. See TRancur. 
TAILLOIR, in architecture, a term which ſome of our wri- 
ters, after the French, uſe for abacus, See ABACUS. 
TAINT; in law, fignifies either, ſubſtantively, a conviction; 
or, adjeQively, a perſon convicted of felony, treaſon, &c. 
See ATTAINT. _ | 
TAKE fend Leave, in the ſea· language. The ſailors ſay, a 
ſhip can take and leave upon her when ſhe will ; when ſhe 
fails ſo. well that ſhe can come up with another, or out- ſail 
her at pleaſure, 
The TAKE ? See THISTLE, 
TAKERS—Carr-TAKERS. CaRR. 
TALBOT, a fort of dog, frequent in coat-armour ; and 
noted for its quick ſcent, finding out the tracks, lodgings, 
and forms of beaſts, and purſuing them with open mouth, 
and continual cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that, if not taken off 
by the huntſmen, he is often ſpoiled, "I 
TALC, or TALK, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, ſquamous, 
fille ſpecies of fone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſparent 
ſcales or leaves. 


thereof have been found in Cyprus, Cappadocia, and fince that 
in Arabia and Africa: and at preſent, they dig it in the Alps 
and Apennines, ſeveral mountains in Germany, and even in 
England, particularly in Northamptonſhire. ; 
We ufually diſtinguiſh two kinds of zalc ; viz. white talc 
of Venice, and that called red talc of Muſcovy : to which 
ſome add, tho' improperly parget, plaſter-/tone. | 
Trat from Venice is the moſt eſteemed in medicine: it is brought 
in large ſbining greeniſh flones ; but becomes white, and ex- 
ceedingly bright when wrought. It ſeems greaſy to the touch, 
there is ſcarce any ſtone drier; yet, in ſpite of its 
drinefs, it pulverizes with Nee z nor is it eaſily calcined. 
The chief uſe of the Ruſſian is as a ſcreen or cover for paintings 
in miniature and crayons z to which purpoſe thin flices thereof 
are uſed. The Venetian is ſometimes alſo uſed for a fucus ; 
in order to which, by reaſon of the difficulty of pulverizing 
it, &c, they content themſelves to raſp it with the ſkin of 
a ſea-dog, and to paſs the raſping through a ſieve. | 
Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, lib. 36. cap. 22. obſerves, 
that the Romans not only uſed the Ruſſian ſort for window- 
lights, but they alſo paved the circus with a kind df it. 
be tale brought from Muſcovy is rediſh when in the ſtone; 
but it ſeldom. comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, which 
ze colourleſs, ſmooth, gloſly, and excecdingly tranſparent : 
it is found in quarries in Muſcovy and Perſia, and is uſed to 
make lanterns, to cover paintings, &c. 
Some chemiſts, and empirics, have held, that tale might 
be uſed for many more important purpoſes than it uſually is; 
and pretend to draw from it that precious oil, ſo much boaſt- 
ed of by the antients, particularly the Arabs, called oil of 
talc, which is ſuppoſed a wonderful coſmetic, and preſerver 
of the complexion : but the truth is, the word talc, among 
many of them, ſignified no more than an equal diſpoſition of 
the humours, which keep the body in good temperament and 
perſect health. Now, as nothing contributes more than health 
to the preſerving of beauty, this has given occaſion to the 
chemiſts to ſearch this ci of talc, which is to maintain the 
body in this diſpoſition, and to engage the ladies to be at the 
expence of the ſearch. | ; 


dome have alſo pretended,-that yellow or ruddy tale contained 

ebe the ſeeds of gold; and that an oil might be drawn from 
. it, to tranſmute metals into gold or ſilver, to fix mercury, 
he te. Ce but this is mere charletanery. See Supplement, articles' 
zh” ALC and SPECULARIS. 7 
Abet ALENT, TALENTUM, a weight, and a coin, both very 
y lamous among the anticnts ; but very different in different 
a mal countries, See COIN, and WEIGHT. . 
Te he value of the talent is very hard to affign in Engliſh mo 
helo® ne), as being uſed among all the people throughout the eaſt ; 
got 1. ind its value, and the manner of computation, different among 


* tach. A difficulty abundant!y ſhewn by Budæus, in his learn- 
het ſon © ireatiſe de A. | 

ere were various kinds of talents, both with regard to 
Weight and to ſpecies ; the value of theſe laſt ſtill increaſing, 
® the metal whereof it conſiſted was purer, tho' the talent 
, *©izhts contained the ſame number of pounds and drachms. 


ol. Il. No 150. CAMB. 


Antiently, talc was found only in Spain; but ſince, mines T 


drachmæ; but the drachma of one place exceeding that of 
another, there hence aroſe a difference in the talent. 
TheAttic drachma, in like manner, was 60 Attic oboli, and 
that of Ægina 10 of the ſame oboli z whence the Æginean 
talent, computed on the foot of the Attic weight, was 100 
minæ; whereas, reckoned on the foot of its own drachma, 
it was no more than 60, 

The common Attic talent then (the talent weight we mean) 
contained 60 Attic minæ, or 62 and half Attic pounds, or 
6ooo Attic drachmz ; equal, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
reduction, to 56 pounds 11 ounces Engliſh Troy weight. 
Some authors, as Priſcian, mention another Attic talent of 
I0O minæ; but this is to be underſtood of antient minæ, as 
they ſtood before Solon, each only worth 75 drachmæ. 

The Syrian talent contained 15 Attic minz ; that of Alexan- 
dria 96 Attic minæ, or 91 lib. Troy. The Babylonic, Per- 
ſian, and Antiochic talents, were the ſame with the 
Egyptian. 

Among the Romans there were two kinds of talents, the 


and whenever they ſay, ſimply, talentum, they are to be un- 
derſtood of this: the little talent was 60 minz, or Roman 


denarii: it was alſo eſtimated at 24 great ſeſterces, which 
amounted to 60 pounds. 
The great talent exceeded the leſs by one-third part. Budæus 
computes, that the little talent of ver was worth 75 pounds 
ſterling z and the greater, 99 J. 6s. 8 d. fterling. — The 
greater of gold was worth 1125 l. fierling. | 
ALENT, as @ ſpecies, ar money, among the Hebrews, was 
ſometimes uſed for a gold coin, the ſame with the ſhekel of 
go'd, called alſo „later, and weighing only 4 drachms. 
he Hebrews reckoned by theſe talents as we do by pounds, 
&c. Thus a million of gold, or million of talents of gold, 
among them, was a million of ſhekels, or nummi; the num- 
mus of gold being the ſame weight with the ſhekel, viz. 4 
drachms, 
But the Hebrew talent weight of ſilver, which they called 
cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekels, or 113 pounds 
«Rue weight, according to Arbuthnot's computation. 
TALES, in law, a ſupply or addition of men for thole impan- 
nelled on a jury of inqueſt, and not appearing, or at their ap- 
| challenged by either party as not indifferent. 

n ſuch caſe, the judge, upon motion, grants ſupply to be 
made by the ſherif; of one or more tales, ſuch as are preſent 
in court, equal in reputation to thoſe impanelled.— I his act 
of ſupplying is called a tales de circumſlantibus and the per- 
ſons thus ſupplied, taleſmen. 

He that has had one ſuch tales, either upon default, or chal- 
lenge, may not have another containing ſo many as the ſormer: 
for the firſt tales muſt be leſs than the principal pannel, ex- 
cept in a cauſe of appeal; and ſo every tales leſs than other, 
till the number be made up of ſuch as are unexceptionable. 
TALIO, Lex Tarionis, or Pana TALIONIs, a retribution, 
or puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned perfectly like that 
committed againſt us by another—which is what we uſually 
expreſs by the words, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
The pœna talionis was injoined by the law of Moſes, 
, among the Jews : it was eſteemed a natural piece of juſtice, 
and yet the Romans ſet it aſide, inaſmuch as ſuch a parity or 
equality of puniſhment could not always be obſerved. For 
this reaſon, the præior allowed ſuch as had ſuffered any injury 
to make an eſtimate thereof in money, that juſtice might be 
done him that way; only reſerving to himſelf the power cf 
moderating the ſame. And this was what was conſtantl 


with them, | ; 
TALISMANS “, magical figures engraven or cut under cer- 
tain ſuperſtitious obſervances of the charaQteriſms and configu- 
rations of the heavens ; to which ſome aſtrologers, hermetical 
philoſophers, and other adepts, attribute marvellous virtues, 
particularly that of calling down celeſtial influences. 


»The word is pure Arabic; though Menage, after Salmaſius, 
| thinks it may come from the Greek 7:A+9pe, operation, or 
conſecration. Borel ſays, it is Perſian, and ſigniſies literally 
an engraven conſtellation. Others derive it a talamacis literis, 
which are "myſterious characters, or ciphers uſed by ſorcer- 
ers; thus called from talamaſea, a phantom, or illuſion. 


The author of a book intituled, Tali/mans juſtifiez, ſays, a 
taliſman is the ſeal, figure, character, or image of a heavenly 
ſign, conſtellation, or planet, engraven on a ſympathetic 
ſtone, or on a metal correſponding to the ſtar, &c. in order 
to receive its influences. A e tres! A 
The 40 fat of the Samothracians, ſo famous of old, were 
pieces of iron, formed into certain images, and ſet in rings, c. 
8 They 


little, and the great talent : the little was the common talent ; _ 


pounds; the mina, or pound, eſtimated at 100 drachmz, or 


praiſed, and thus the pena talionis became quite diſuſed | 
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They were held preſervatives againſt all kinds of evils,— 


There were other tali/mans taken from vegetables, and others 
from minerals. . * 

In the general, we uſe to diſtinguiſh three kinds of taliſmans.— 
Aftronemical, which are known by the ſigns or conſtellations 
45 the heavens engraven thereon, with other figures, and ſome 
unintelligible 3 — ** Neve more 
dinary figures, with fu itious words an 

pow: Birr, ogy hr mixt, which conſiſt of ſigns, and barbarous 
words; but have no ſuperſtitious ones, or names of angels. 
Some rabbins maintain, that the brazen ſerpent, raiſed by 
Moſes in the wilderneſs, for the deſtruction of the ſerpents 
that annoyed the Iſraelites, was properly a taliſman. 

All the miraculous things wrought by Apollenius Tyanæus 
are attributed to the virtue and influence of taliſmans : and 
that wizard is even ſaid by ſome to have been the inventor 
of tal:iſmans. . 

Some — take ſeveral Runic medals, atleaſt medals whoſe 
inſcriptions are in Runic characters, for raliſmans z it being 
notorious, that the northern nations, in their heathen ſtate, 
were much devoted thereto. M. Keder, however, has ſhewn, 
that the medals here ſpeken of are quite other things than 
tali ſmans. ; 


TALK. See Tarc. 
TALKING. See SPEAKING. 7 g 
TALLAGE, TaLLacivm, a certain rate, according to 


— 


which barons and knights were . taxed by the King 
towards the expences of the ſtate, and inferior tenants by 
their lords, on certain occaſions. ; 

This latter tallage of the cuſtomary tenants was ſometimes 


- fixed and certain, and ſometimes at the pleaſure of the lord; 


and was alſo ſometimes compounded for. | 


Tallages were antiently called cuttings ; which name is ſtill 


retained in Ireland, though in a different ſignification. 
Tallage, ſays Sir Ed. Coke, is a general name including all 
taxes. See Tax. 


TALLOW, 'a fort of animal fat, melted down, and clarified. 


There are ſcarce any animals but a ſort of tallow may be pre- 
pared from; but thoſe which yield the moſt, and whereof the 
moſt uſe is made, are the horſe, bullock, ſheep, „ goat, 
deer, bear, and viper. Some of which allows, or fats, are 
uſed in medicine, and called Ax ux. 

Moſt of the reſt are uſed in the making of ſoap, and the 
dreſſing of leather; but chiefly in making of candles. 

For candles, the beſt compoſition is half ſheeps ta/low, and 
half cows or bullocks ta/low, without any mixture of other 
kinds of fat, which only ſerve to turn the candles yellow, 
make them run, and ſpoil the clearneſs of their light. See 
CanDLE. 


TaLLow-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great plenty 


in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like our tallow, 


and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. : 
It is about the height of a cherry- tree; its leaves in form of a 


heart, of a deep, ſhining, red colour, and its bark very ſmooth. 


Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or cover, like a cheſtnut, 


and conſiſts of three round white grains, of the fize and form 
of a ſmall nut, each having its peculiar capſula, and within 
that a little tone. 

This ſtone is encompaſſed with a white pulp, which has all the 
properties of true tallow, as ro conſiſtence, colour, and 
even ſmell: and accordingly the Chineſe make their candles 
of it; which would, doubtleſs, = as ow! = 8 in Eu- 
rope, if knew how to purify their ve tallow as well 
— 2 — kind, DT ad kr wicks i wall 
All the preparation they give it, is to melt it down and mix a 
little oil with it, to make it ſofter, and more pliant.—It is 


true, their candles made of it yield a thicker ſmoke, and a 


dimmer light, than ours; but thoſe defects are owing, in a 
t meaſure, to the wicks, which are not of cotton, but on- 


a little rod or ſwitch of dry light wood, covered with the] 


pith of a ruſh, wound round it; which being very porous, 
ſerves to filtrate the minute parts of the tallow, attracted by 
the burning ſtick, which by this means is kept burning. 


TALLY, or Tails, TaiLLE, a piece of wood, whereon re- 


tail traders uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inciſions, 


tze ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out on credit, 


to ſave the trouble of writing down ſo many little articles in 
Each ſcore conſiſts of two pieces of wood, or rather of a ſingle 
piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof falling in with one 
another, the things delivered are ſcored on both at the ſame 


ing one, and the buyer the other. 
Tallies are taken as evidences in courts of juſtice, as much 
as books. The antient way of keeping all accounts was by 


tallies ; the debtor keeping one part, and the creditor the 
© There are three kinds of rallies mentioned in our ſtatutes, 


and long uſed in the exchequer ; viz. 


TALLIEs of Loans, one part whereof is kept in the exchequer, 
* and the other part given to particular perſons, in lieu of an 


141 


aQs of parliament.— This laſt part is called the 
former the counter-/tock, or 3 tail. Heal, ad the 
The tallies are numbered, and bear the perſon's name 
the ſum lent : thus we ſay, the tallies, No, have been and 
or diſcharged : tallies are riſen, fallen, 4, 5, Cc. Paid, 

TaLL1ts, or TAILES of Debt, are a kind of acquittances 
_ paid to the ms 8 | for 

r. the univerſity of Cambridge early 101, 

things as are by charter granted - da fa 2 K * 
pays this, receives a taile, or tally, for his diſcharge, w 
which, or a note of it, he repairs · to the clerk of the * 
and there for the tally receives a full diſcharge on parchm BY 

TATIIESs of Reward, or allowance: theſe are made to — 
for ſuch matters as (to their charge) they have — 
their office, or ſuch money as is by courſe caſt on then 5 
their accounts, but which cannot levy, « Des 

Counter-T ALLY. COUNTER, 

Cutter of the T ALLIES. see &f CUTTER, 

Petty TALLY. PaTTY. 

<< 0 8 WRITER, 

„ or THALMUD, a Jewiſh book, wherein 
lected all that relates to the ef of thin lu. Bak 
The Talmud is the body of the Hebrew law; a compilati 
of expoſitions of the duties impoſed on that people, * 
Scripture, or by tradition, or by authority of their doctors, 1 
by cuſtom, or even by ſuperſtition : to ſpeak more plainly 1 
it is the courſe of caſes of conſcience, or of moral theg| 
wherein the duties are explained, and the doubts cleared Fo 
by reaſoning, ＋ _— by 27 by the cuſtom of 

e nation, an e deciſions of the moſt a 
_—— doctors. 7 n 

he Talmud conſiſts of two general parts: the one 
Miſchna, the other the r which firſt part gry - 
quently called abſolutely the Talmud, the general name of the 
whole work. 
The Jews divide their law into written, which is that con. 
tained in the books of Moſes ; and unwritten, which is that 
conveyed by tradition,—This latter is, in effect, no other 

than a gloſs or interpretation of the former, given by the au. 
tient rabbins. 
The Talmud then contains the traditions of the Jews, thei 
polity, doctrine, and ceremonies, which they obſerve as reli 
goully as the law of God itſelf : they would never put then 
in writing till they were compelled to it by the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, and till they ſaw themſelves diſperſed throughout 
the world. ; 
They had two famous ſchools ; the one at Babylon, and the 
other at Jeruſalem: in theſe they made two ſeveral colle&ions 
of thoſe traditions ; the firſt at Jeruſalem, the other at Baby- 
lon ; but both called Talmud, and both exceedingly reverenced, 
eſpecially ow 1 _ h full of extravagancies, It 
was com ews of Meſopotamia 
after Cheri, ; * wm * 
The Talmud of Jeruſalem is the leaſt eſteemed. It was con- 
led by the Jews of that city 300 years after Chriſt. 

he Babylonian Talmud contiſts of two parts: the one the 
text, the other the gloſs or comment; the comment, calle 
the Gemara, contains the deciſions of the Jewiſh doors, and 
their expoſitions of the text.— This we find ſtuffed with 
dreams and chimzra's ; a deal of ignorance, and a world « 
impertinent queſtions and diſputations : the ſtile is alſo vey 
coarſe.—On the contrary, the text, called the Miſchu, i 
written in a tolerably pure ftile, and the reaſonings genend- 
y much more ſolid. 

he Jews pretend, that this was compoſed by rabbi Jul, 
ſurnamed the Saint ; and that God revealed to him the doc- 
trine and the chief myſteries thereof. But this is only to be 
underſtood of the Mi/chna, not of the Gemara, the compile 
tion whereof was not begun till the VIth century after tht 
deſtruction of the ſecond temple. 
Rabbi Juda is ſaid to have compoſed the Miſcbna under the 
empire of Antoninus, in the IId century; but they do not il 
agree about this antiquity, ſome carrying it back mu 
farther 


It is the Talmud of Babylon that is uſually read, and moſt ſr- 
quently conſulted, among the Jews; ſo. that when they f 
imply the Talmud, they always mean this; never quou% 
the other without the addition of Jeruſalem. 

Rabbi Moſes, ſon of Maiemon, has made an abridgments 
the Talmud, which Scaliger prefers to the Talmud itſelf; 


being purged of many of the fables wherewith the other! 


„full. It is a ſyſtem of the laws and cuſtoms of the Jem 


both of their civil and their canon law, and the beſt of tit 
traditions. ; ; 

About the year 1236. a Jew of Rochel, well verſed in de 
Hebrew, becoming Chriſtian, made a journey to pope f 
gory IX. and diſcovered to him a number of errors in the 1” 
mud : theſe the pope ſent, in 39 articles, to the archbiſb 
of France, with a letter, appointing them to ſeize the 999” 
of the Jews, and to burn all ſuch as ſhould contain thole ©, 


obligation for the monies they have lent to the government on 


\ 1 8 Ne: 
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Hebrew books were burnt, He wrote to the ſame effect to 

the kings of England, France, Arragon, Caſtile, Ee. 

His ſucceſſor, Innocent IV. giving commiſſion. to nis legate, 

Eudes de Chateauroux, to examine the Talmud, and other 
wiſh books, more carefully, and to tolerate ſuch errors as 

je not contrary to the Chriſtian religion; the legate wrote 

hay pope, that to tolerate them was to approve them; and 

the 15th of May 1248. he alſo condemned them juridically 

flames. 

10 *, in architecture, a kind of moulding, conſiſting 
f a cymatium, crowned with a ſquare fillet ; frequently 

und to terminate ornaments of joiners-work, as thoſe of 


&c. 
7 word is French, and literally ſignifies heel. | 
The talon, more properly ſo called, is a mouldin concave 
at the bottom, and convex a-top z havin an eff juſt op- 
ſite to the doucine.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. p. ty. 28, 
7 g. g. u. fig. 32. lit. l. n. fig. 40. lit. d. See alſo Dov- 
2 the concave part is a- top, it is called an inverted talon. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. 1 | 
The talon is uſually called by our Engliſh workmen ogee, or 
0. G. and by authors an upright or inverted cymatium. See 
TAIPA. in medicine and ſurgery, a tumour of the œdema- 
tous kind, called alſo te/fudo, 2. 
The talpa, and nata, chiefly ariſe about the head in conſe- 
ce of ſome venereal diſorder. | 
The talpe elevate the ſkin from the pericranium, and gene- 
rally denote a foulneſs in the ſubjacent bone of the ſkull. 
TALUS, in anatomy, a bone of the foot, called alſo ra- 


alus. | 3 
The talus, in its upper part, has a convex head, which is ar- 
ticulated with the two focils of the leg by ging/y mus, it being 
divided by a little ſinus, which receives the {mall protuberance 
in the middle of the ſinus of the tibia.—Without this articula- 
tion, we muſt always, in going, have trod on the heel with 
our fore-foot, and our toes with the hind-foot. 2 
The fore part of the talus, which is alſo convex, is received 
into the finus of the os naviculare. 
Below, towards the hind-part of its under-ſide, it has a pretty 
finus, which receives the upper and hind-part of the os 
calcis : and towards the fore-part of the ſame fide it has a pro- 
tuberance, which is received into the upper and fore-part of 


there is a cavity, which anſwers to another in the os calcis: 
in which is contained an oily and mucous ſort of ſubſtance, for 
moiſtening the ligaments, and facilitating the obſcure motion 
of the bones when we go. 

Tauus, or TALUT, in architecture, the inclination or ſlope 
of a work; as of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is 
dimin;ſhed by degrees, as it riſes in height, to make it the 
firmer , ; 

TaLvs, in fortification.— Talus of a Baſtion, or Rampart, is 
the lope or diminution allowed to ſuch a work ; whether it 


* be of earth, or ſtone; the better to ſupport its weight. 

Ale The exterior talus of a work is its flope on the fide towards 
* the country; which is always made as little as poſſible, to 
10 prevent the enemies ſcalado; unleſs the earth be bad, and 
1d of then it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow a conſiderable talus 
ven ker in paripet. "IP a 

1 8 The interior talus of a work is its ſlope on the inſide, to- 
nerd- wards the place, 


TAMARINDS, TamaRinpi, a kind of medicinal fruit, 


July of a tart agreeable taſte, brought from the Eaſt as well as 
4 doc- Welt- Indies, and called by ſome Indian dates, and by others 
; tobe the Indian acacia. | 5 79-12 
pit The tree which yields them, called by the Indians tamarindi, 
rer the and by the Portugueſe tamarindos, is not unlike our aſh, or 
walnut- tree; its leaves reſemble thoſe of female fern: its 
Jer the flowers are joined eight or ten together, like thoſe of the 
not il orange · tree. Its fruit is in a pod of the length of a finger, 
much and the thickneſs of the thumb, covered at firſt with a green 
nnd, which afterwards becomes brown, and contains a black- 
aoſt fre ſh acid pulp, among which are found ſeeds reſembling lu- 
they {if pines,—lt is this pulp alone that is uſed in medicine. 
quoi Tamarinds muſt be choſen large, of a blackiſh colour, a briſk 
taſte, not too dry, and ſuch as have not been laid in a cellar, | 
ment ol nor falſified with molaſſes, or with ſugar and vinegar, 
elf; They are laxative, cooling, and good to quench thirſt. In 
, other g fevers they are preſcribed to moiſten and cool the 
he Je hot mouth. See upplement, article TAMARINDUS. 
x of the AMBAC, or TAMBAQUA, a mixture of gold and copper, 
which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, and ſet a 
ſed in de ater value on, than gold itſelf. 7 8 
,ope Gir me travel lers ſpeak of it as a metal found in its peculiar 
n the Tal mines; but upon what authority we do not know. The abbe 
"chbibof de Choiſy, in his Fournal of Siam, doubts whether this may 
the boch not be the ele&rum, or amber, of Solomon. OE 
a thoſe © he embaſſadors of Siam brought ſeveral works in tambac 
: 28 in the reign of Louis XIV. but they were not ſound 


beautiful as was expected. 


the ſame bone. Betwixt the ſinus, and the protuberance, | 


TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term applied to the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance to | 
a drum, which the French call tambour. — See Tab. Archit. 

fig. 22. lit. a. 

Some chooſe to call it the vaſe, and others campana, or the 

bell. See VASE, Ce. 

TAuzous is alſo uſed for a little box of timber work, covered 

with a cieling, within · ſide the porch of certain churches; both 

to prevent the view of perſons paſſing by, and to keep off the 

wind, Cc. 15 means of folding- doors, &c. 

TamBouR alſo denotes a round courſe o! tone, ſeveral wherecf 
form the ſhaft of a column, not ſo high as a diameter. 

TAMPION, Touriox, Tamkin, or Tomkin *, a kind 
of plug or ſtopple, ſerving to cloſe a veſſel ; particularly to 

keep down the powder in a fire-arm, &'«. 3 
The word is formed from the French tampon, a bung, ſtopple, 

Sc. Some derive it from the Engliſh, tap. 

In charging a mortar, or the like, over the powder is uſually | 

put a thin round piece of wood to keep the ſhot, ball, ſhell, 

or the like, from the gunpowder. This piece is called a 
tampion, and by means hereof the ſhot is exploded with the 

greater vehemence. 

TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped, and ground by a tan- 
ning-mill, into a coarſe powder; to be uſed in the tanning 

or drefling of ſkins. 

New tan is the moſt eſteemed; when old and ſtale, it loſes a a 
great deal of its effect, which conſiſts in condenſing or cloſing 
the pores of the ſkins ; ſo that the longer ti;e ſkins are kept in 
tan, the greater ſtrength and firmneſs they acquire. 

In effect, not only the bark, but every part of the oak- tree, 
of what age or growth ſoever, and all oaken coppice, &c. cut 
in barking · time, make good tan; as good, at leaſt, as the 
beſt bark. | 

This, when got, is to be well dried in the ſun, houſed dry, 
and kept ſo. To uſe it, the greater wood may be ſhaved 
ſmall, or cleft, fit to be cut ſmall by a tanning engine for the 
purpoſe ; which done, it is to be well dried again on a kiln, 
and then ground by the mill. See MIII.— Wbere oak is 
ſcarce, the black-thorn, or ſloe- tree, may ſupply the defect. 

TANGENT, in geometry, a right line which touches a cir- 

cle; that is, meets it in ſuch manner, as that though in- 

finitely produced, it would never cut the ſame ; that is, never 
come within the circumference. | 

Thus the line A D (Tab. Geom. fig. 50.) is a tangent to the 

circle, in D. 

It is demonſtrated in geometry; 1. That if a tangent A D, 

and a ſecant A B, be both drawn from the ſame point A; 

the ſquare of the tangent will be equal to the rectangle, under 

the whole ſecant A B, and that portion thereof A C, which 
falls without the circle. 

2. That if two tengents AD, AE, be drawn to the ſame 

_ from the ſame point A, they will be equal to each 

er. | 

TanGenrT, in trigonometry.— I TANGENT of an Arch, is a 

right line, raiſed perpendicularly on the extreme of the dia- 

meter, and continued to a point, where it is cut by a ſecant, 
that is,by a line, drawn from the centre through the extremity 

of the arch whercof it is a tangent. + 

A tangent of an arch E A (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 1.) is a part 

of a tangent of a circle (that is, of a right line, which touches 

a circle without cutting it) intercepted between two right 

lines, drawn from the centre C, through the extremes of the 

arch E and A. 

Hence, the tangent FE is perpendicular to the radius EC. 

And hence the tangent F Fi the tangent of the angle ACE, 

as alſo of that A 2 I; ſo that two adjacent angles have only 

the ſame common tangent. | 

Co-TANGENT, or TANGENT of the Complement, is the tangent 

ro an arch which is the complement of another arch to a qua- 

rant. N 

Thus, a tangent of the arch A H, is the co-tangent of the arch 

AE, or the tangent of the complement of the arch A E. 

To find the Length of the TANGENT F any Arch, the ſine of the 
arch being given: ſuppoſe the arch A E. the given ſine AD, 

and the fangent required EF. Since both the fine and tan- 

gant are perpendicular to the radius E C, they are parallel to 

each other. Wherefore as the coſine D C is to the fine A D, 

ſo is the whole fine to the tangent EF, See Sine, | 

Hence, a canon of fines being had, a canon of tangents is 

eaſily conſtructed therefrom. | | 

Artificial TANGENTSs, are the logarithms of the tangents of 

arches. 5 

Line of TANGENTS is a line uſually placed on the ſector, and 

Gunter's ſcale ; the deſcription and uſes whereof, ſee under 

the article SECTOR. 

TANGENT of a conic Section, as of a parabola, is a right line, 
which only touches or meets the curve in one point, and does 
not cut or enter within the curve. See Conrc Section. 

Method of TancenTs, a method of determining the quantity 

of the tangent of any algebraic curve ; the equation defining 

that curve being given. | Wo T4 
| » 
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This method is one of the great reſults of the Calculus Dife- 
entialts. ; KY 
10 uſe is very great in geometry 3 becauſe in determining Oe 
tangents ot curves, we determine at the ſame time the qua 
dratus of the curvilinear ſpaces : on which account It 
deſerves to be here particularly inſiſted on. . 
To fad the SUB-TANGENT in any algebraic —_—_— * 
ſemiordinate þ m be infinitely near another PM ( — os 
. 13.) then will Pp be the differential of the abſci 74 5 
Ka fall the perpendicular MR =P p; Rm will e 
differential of the ſemiordinate. Draw, therefore, the tangent 
T M: the infinitely little arch M m, will not differ from a 


icht line; and therefore Mm R will be a right-lined, right- 
e uſually called the chara#eriſtic . 0 
the curve, in regard curve lines are diſtinguiſhed from each 


Yo . - d 
the paralleliſm of the right lines P M an 
88 ern ft T MP. Wherefore the triangle 
Ma R is fmilar to the triangle TMP. Let therefore 
AP=s, PM, then will Py⁵ = MR dx, and R m 
dy. Conſequent] | 
" Em: MR:: PM PT 
dy: dx :; 4K 
d 


| by F 
If, then, from the given equation of any curve, you ſubſtitute} 


' the value of dx toy dx: dy, in the general exprefhon of the 
* PT os differential quantities will vaniſh, and 
the value of the ſub-tangent will come out in common __ 
tities z whence the tangent itſelf is eaſily determined. — 
we ſhall illuſtrate in a few examples: 


ro, The equation defining the common parabola Is, 
ax=y _ | 
Hence, a dx = 2248 
"dx=2ydy:a | 2 
PT =dy*:dy=2y*dy: ady =2y* :4 =24x:4=2x. 
That is, the ſub-tangent is double the abſciſs. 
29, The equation defining a circle is, 
aX—XX<—yy 
adx—2xdx=2ydy 
dx =2ydy: (a—2x) 
PT =ds:ydy = 2y* dy: (a—2x)dy=2y*: (-*) 
: 282—222):(aw2x)=(ex—az): UH == that, 
C:PB::AP:PT. Es 
"Therefore A T (a -A: (i- —x=(ax—xx— 
| A C: PA:: 
2A. 


3*, The equation defining an ellipſis is, 
ay =abx—bx* 

Hence, 2aydy =abdx—2bxdx 

2@aydy: (ab—2bsx)=dx | 

PT=3dz:4y=2ay :(ab—2bx)=(2abx—2bx") 

:(ab—2bs)=(2a5 —24ax*): (a—2x) that is, as the 

diftance of the ſemiordinate from the centre, is to the half-axis, 

ſo ĩs the abſciſs, to the proportion of the ſub-tangent intercepted 

between the vertex of the ellipſis and the tangent. | 
Laſtly, for all algebraic curves, the equation being, 

aymSbsx*+cyxi+d=0 


may —idy+nb x —Idx+ 
nb x"—1dz+ ſoy x —Idx=—may"—Idy—rc—Iz'dy 


dx——may®” —1dy—rcoy*—1x'dy 


nba" —1+/cyx—T 
PT=zdx=—may"—rcy x' = 
8 ay nba —I+/oyfx'— 
Suppoſe, e. gr. —- a x = a; then, by comparing with the 
formula, 
4 * ba =—ex,- 
72 1 2 2 b==—@.n=1- 
Ho  f=0 


. c - O0, =0, j=0 , 
Theſe values being ſabſtituted in the moſt formula of 
the ſub-tangent, we have the /ub-tangent of the parabola of the 
kind (—2. 1 — O0. o % : (I—-ax1—1+0.0 
FH) =—2f:a=29:6 
Suppoſe  —+*axy=0, then will 
4 u = = — x7 : 
a= 19=3j0m=lz=3' 
cyr#=—axy f=0 
| c=—ar=1 /=1 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the general formula of the 
ſub-tangent, we have the ſub-tangent of the curve, whoſe 


equation is given, PI (— 3.1 — 1. — 25: (3 


— 1 — T1. — 2 . — 1) = (— 375 ＋ 42K): ( — 
=( -: (32 ＋ y). Conſequently, 
AI (3 
3 . e = (34 - 2 3 + ay. 


| equation reduced, gives eaſily the value of a =——= AC. 


drawn, ſhall be a true tangent to that curve QD in D. I 


uu, and drawing the tangent D C, we have A Cd 


W 


The value of y*— *, that is, a *: (3x* + ay) bei 
ſtituted from he equation to the 2 EN "8 fub- 
In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, we have the following 
thod of drawing 0 2 to all geometrical curves, Without 
any labour, or calculation, by M. Sluſius. 

Suppoſe a curve, as D Q (fig. 14.) whoſe points are all refe;.. 
able to any right line given, as E A B, whether that right ine 
be the diameter or not; or whether there be more given 1 ht 
lines than one, provided their powers do but come into the 
equation. In all his equations he puts v for the line D A 
for B A; and for E B, and the other given lines, he puts, 
&c. that is, always conſonants only. 

Then, fuppoſing DC to be drawn touching the curve in 
and meeting with E B produced in C, he calls the ſought 
_ 2 b CO of a. 

0 which, he gives this general method: 1. R&a' 
of the equation all — which have not le 
in them; then put all thoſe that have „, on one fide; and i 
thoſe which have v, on the other with their ſigns + or —. 
and the latter, for diſtinction and eaſe ſake, he calls the riot+ 
the former the left fide. 2. On the right fide, let them be 
prefixed to each member the exponent of the power, which 
v hath there; or, which is all one, let that exponent be mul. 
tiplied into all the members. 3. Let the ſame be done al 
on the left ſide, multiplying each member there by the power 
of the exponent of y. Adding this moreover, that one y muſt, 
in each part, be cha into a. This done, the equation, 
thus reformed, will ſhew the method of drawing the re. 
quired tangent to the point D; for, that being given; as allo 
, v, and the other quantities expreſſed by conſonants; a can- 
not be unknown. Suppoſe an ion b y —yy=vv, in 
which EB is called ); BA=y, DA==v, and let a, or AC, 
be required ſo as to find the point C, from whence CT being 


this example, nothing is to be rejected out of the 

becauſe y or v are in each member: it is alſo diſpoſed, as fe- 

quired by the rule 1; to each part therefore, there muſt be 

prefixed the exponent of the powers of y or v, as in rule 2; 

and on the left fide, let one y be changed into a, and then the 

equation will be in this form, 5a - 252, which 
29 


D 


— 
And ſo the point C is found, from whence the = De 
may be drawn. | 
To determine which way the tangent is to be drawn, whether 
towards B or E, he directs to conſider the numerator and de- 
nominator of the fraction. For, 1. If in both parts of the 
fraction all the ſigns are affirmative z or if the affirmative ones 
are more in number; then the tangent is to run towards Þ, 
2. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the numerator, but equal to them in the denominator, the 
right line drawn through D, and touching the curve in that 
prot wil be parallel to AB: for in this caſe, a is of an in- 
ite length. 3. If in both parts of the fraction the afir- 
mative quantities are leſs than the negative, changing all the 
ſigns, the tangent muſt be drawn now alſo towards B: for 
this caſe, after the change, comes to be the ſame as the fil. 
4. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the denominator, but in the numerator ate leſs, or vi 
verſa, then changing the ſigns in that part of the fraction where 
they are leſs, the tangent muſt be drawn a contrary way; 
that is, A C muſt be taken towards E. 5. But whenever 
affirmative and negativequantities are equal in the numerator, 
let them be how they will in the denominator, à will vai 
into nothing: and, conſequently, the tangent is either A Dit 
ſelf; or E A, or parallel thereto; as will eaſily be found by tie 
data. This he gives plain examples of, in reference to the 
circle, thus: let there be a ſemicircle, whoſe diameter is EB; 
in which there is given any point; as D (fig. 15.), fron 
which the perpendicular D A is let fall to the diameter. Le 
DA, BA=y, BEI: then the equation will be) 


— 
1 * 


25 
42—. Now, if b be greater than 2, the tangent mul 
b—2y | 

be drawn towards B; if leſs, towards E; if it be equal t 
it, it will be parallel to E B, as was ſaid in the firſt, ſecond 
and fourth rules. | 

Let there be another ſemicircle inverted ; as NDD (fg. 16.) 
the points of whoſe periphery are referred to the right line bb 
parallel and = to the diameter. Let N B be called 4; 1 
all things elſe as before; then the equation will be b) 
+vv—24dv; which being managed according to his ul 

2vuv—2dvy A 

you have TIT Now, fince v here is ſuppoſed 
to be always leſs than d; if 6 be greater than 29, then 7 
tangent muſt be drawn towards E; if equal, it will be parale 
to BE; if lefs, chan ing all the ſigns, the tangent muſt be 
drawn towards B, as by rules fourth, fifth, and third. * 


Tyetecoulibe ho tangen drawn of at leaſt E B would be it, 
equal —— diameter. — * 


kia e "ths 3 drawn to- 

= Pie, winks EI if equal, DA will be the 
rules appears. 

on * Faber is a asd 67 finding the 

e conſtruction, of any curve; from the tangent 

e "whoſe determination depends on the tangent 


| 1 rt pe reſults of the new cal 
* integralis. See CALCULUS. 
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This firſt and lighteſt preparation over; it is returned intd a 
ſtrong lime · pit for two days; then taken out for four days 
more; and thus, for fix weeks alternately, it is taken out and 
put in twice a week. At the ſix weeks end it is put into a freſh 


pit, where it. continues gight days, and is then taken out for 
ſo many; and this „or a 


7 they put in freſh lime twicd a week; and, in 
ö they ſometimes do not touch them ſor three months. 
| — 9 —— throw them into is 


1 fes or Six weeks, the tanoer ſraps 
off che hair on a wooden · leg, or horſe, wich a kind of, knife, 
made for that purpoſe. And, aſter a ꝓrar or eighteen months; 
when the hair . gone, he carries i ue to waſb; 
pares off the on the leg with a kind of cutting kniſe, and 
rubs it briſtly with a kind of whetſtone,- to take off any re- 
mains of fl or of filth, on the fide of the hair. 1171 
The ſuin is now put into tan, that is, it is covered.with 
tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and water is Jet in upon itt if 
the ſkin. be ſtrong, five coverings of tan will be required; 
for weaker, thee 'or four may cee, When the ſkin, bas 
not been kept in lime, ot in the tan- pit, upon 
þ cutting it in e middle e is ſeen a vrhitiſh ſtreak, called 
the born, or crudity, of the ſæin; and; it is this crudity that is 
oy — the ſoles of ſhoes, 1 
4 water 
4 Wben dhe hides ane flliciently tanned, they are trken. out of 
the pit, to be dried, by hanging in the air; then the tan is 
+ Cleaned off them, and they are put intb d place neither too dry, 
| wick ap; dn ep theme rh fees and, i 
with weights atop, to keep them — and; in 
ition, are fold, under the denomination of bend- 
1 hls is the method of tanning bullocks or oxens hides. 
—— — — — 
3 that th ey are only kept four 
months in the lime · pit; and before they be put in the 
tan, chere is a preparation required, thus: — — 
ing 8 wooden f, — wherein the ſlins. are put, which 
aur kept ſtirring while ſome other water is warming in a 
2 kettle; and, as ſoon as that water is a little more than luke- 
warm, it is poured gently into the fat, and upon this is caft a 
- baſket of tan; during which 3 
| Aker an hour they. ar taken — 
an hour they ate taken out, and caſt for a day-ioto 
» cold-water, then returned into the ſormer fat, and the ſame 
© water they had baen in before: and here they are left eight 
daya which expired, they are put in the tan · pit, and three 


the ſecond ſix, and kbe third two months. 1 


«The reſt.f the wand is inall reſpets the ſamte as that abore 
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on with barl rad of lime. 
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TAP, among. hunters:;—ai bare i is ſaid to tap; beat, when 

ſhe makes a particular noiſe, i at ents An 
TAPASSANT, among hunters, denotes: 

Hence allo, to:tappy, is to lie hid, 28 4 Uber map 
TAPER, TAFPERANS.Ois underſtogd-of — of inde. cor 
eme, when broad at one end, —— 

the other 3 is the caſe in pyrami cnes, 1 
o meaſure taper Gander, c. ſee the Srficle Savin: 
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year ur eighteen months, 
according to the ſtrength of the leather, and-the weather: for; 


| coverings of tan given them; the firſt of which laſts fiveneeks, | 


lurking, or Hh 


eng is applied: to- © piers of ardnance, wr when 4 3 
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| taperr in churches. is the moſt nafinal i bit it! the Trench tapiſer,.. to. lines of che Latin 
| A EN agen which x If at! Semi Sc.). 2 lang of the Lin, ts, er, 
| firſt introduced, is become a mere ceremony... St. Paulinus, | - Is Now Deen a kind of ware. ug, 


of the. fifth centuryy/ obſerves, | - 
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to boxer it, und the reſt give it the form and thickneſs4? in or-. 

der to which, they take care that every caſt, after the fourth, 

15 re 1 N N. e 
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TAP 
Ly, there are a number of little ſticks, 


bout an inch diameter, which the workman — by 
— 4 to ſerve to make the threads of the warp — 


1 

lead il, follo and tracing 

222 dend ef ee Gdez ſo that the ſtrokes ap- 
y both before and behind. As to the original de- 

the work is to be finiſhed by, it is hung up behind the 


5 fi time to time, as 
E &e. bot deſcribed, there are 2 
| inſtruments req uired for the falk; or wool 


= 
and an inch thick 
dleſs, to the ex- 
ac 
of fineneſs of the intended work. 
none he wood and Ws, 
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ings being —: ed eh tibdn| 
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of what he does ;'\and/being 
and go-to the other fide the Jeom, 
d view and examine the pigce, os 
v-nectle. %} 
fl, . in the warp, be firſt turns, ind holz 
n then a 'brogeh. full of the proper co- 


e kr wk 


gr 


by means of the 


hus-colour. 

placed, -he beats it with hiv reed or 
the bas thus 
to ſee the they have; in order to 
contours wich his ncedls, if there be-occafion, 
advances; they roll t ap on the lower beam, and 
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ie much dike that 
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— — rare ta che floor 


with a kind of buttreſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, thou 
þ . 


i Weng are lomtũmes four or He ee ay 
eral kt ance {ory tho 2407s © ins 2 n 
e are; tuned large iron 6s 
—— — 
ghece of wood of above two inches · diameter, and almoſt of 


— of. ; this pibos fille the paddle intirely, | 


other, by paſling them acroſs: and that the threads thus | 
| ——— 2 


out the contours | - 


| \ ad wound n l Ha; fr n 


ce, thread of the warp. Thels are © a 


wrong fide the piece, 


threads of the warp, which he 
Shrcads get to the faſt: r | 


it, in feveral rows over to the 


. 2 upper beam; a> ſuffices them 
. :bthie like they doof the d 
= . Try i wee ay be U 


arp; The loom or! 


Z 9— of treſtles and, to * 1 


underneath the warp; where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to ſpace 
ya ſtrings, by means of which the deſign i Is brought. nearer 
e Warp. 
The loom being PTY ithere are two inſtruments fed i in 
working of it; vis. the teed, and the flute. The flute does 
the office of the weavers ſhuttle : it is made of an hard poliſhed 
| wood, three or four lines thick at the ends, and ſomewhat 
more in the middle, and three or four inches long. Oh it 
are wound the ſilks, or other matters, to be u td as the 
© woof of the tapeſtry. "The comb of rect is of wood or Ivory 3 
it has uſually teeth on both ſides; it is about an inch' thick in 
the middle, but diminiſhes each way to the extremity of the 
teeth: it ſerves to beat the threads of the woof cloſe to each 


his flute. among the threads of the wa 
The workman is ſeated on a bench be bite the loom, with his 
breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 


threads of the warp, that he 4 e the defign undernezth, 
and taking à flute, mbunted with a proper colour, he paſies 
it among the threads, after having raiſed or lowered them, by 
means of the treddles moving the ſpring-ſfaves and cdats. 
. Laftly, To preſs and cloſe the thread; of the ſilk or yarn, c. 
- thus placed; he ſtrikes each courſe (7. e. What the flute leaves 
in its paſſing and coming back again) with the reed, 
+ What is very remarkable in the mariufafture of the low warp, 
is, chat it is all wrought on the wropg ſide; ſo that the whrk- 


finiſhed and taken out of the loom. 
| TAPIS. See Tunic. 


ing a tube; or cannula, in the aperture, for 
drawing off the liquors contained therein. 
| Tarn in agriculture, is the making an fon in the Hark 

| eb ec and — 2 juice. 

Jo tap a tres at the root is, to open it ound about the rot. 

| Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms, that he has found, by 

riment, that the lt wth may be drawn from a bi 

tree in the fpring<time, is cqitaF: to — whole weight of the 
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| Other, as faſt as the workman has paſſed and placed them with 


them; and, in this poſture,” ſepara ing, with bis fingers, the 


man cannot ſee the right ſide of his tapeſtry, ar the PR be 


TAPPING; the ul of pierting km hole in x vel, 1 2 * 


bee 


rere, 1 cut int ex- 


gon he gh 
ici vere 


han is nahital to them, or than-is-proportionate: to the; 

| yeni and hence may ariſe 2 privation of * 
motion. But, at the ſame time, te tenſion, equal to that cf 
- ſorne ſtrings of an inſtrament, puts the merves in uniſon to cer. 
tin tones, and obliges them toſhakey2after being agitated by 

the undulations and vibrations of the — 7 to thoſe tones, 
And hence, this wonderful cure by the nerves, thus 
reſtored to their motiom, cull back the ſpirits thither, which 
before ha ————— yl * * 3 , 

It may be added, with ſome probability, and on the fame 
* — that the patient's averſion for ſome colours ariſe; 

| that the tenſiom oi his nexves, even out of the par 

being ſtill different from what it is in the natural ſtate, the vi. 
© -bratioris thoſe colours-occafion in the fibres of the brain, are 
21 y to their diſpoſition, and occaſion a kind of difſonatice, 
the of which is pain. 1 WI * 
Theory, of, 

The 


Dre 
ity: of che poi | | ms to conſiſt 
in ins feat force and energy, whereby it immalliately raiſes an 
extractdimary | fermentation im the” whole/ arterial fluid, by 
;; which its texture and craſis are conſider altered: the con- 
ſequence of this alteration, when the ebullicion is over, muſt 


1 8 ily be a in the coheſion of its parts Which 
| ks rn 
„ have! now A very differing and irregular niſus, or action g fh 
that ſome — cohere together, as to compoſe 


{ 'or: ſavall cluſters > upom this account, as there i; 
| »molecule; er number of globules contained in the ſame ſpace, 


. Which this fluid is 
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TAR 
The benefit of muſic ariſes not only from their dancing to it, 


and ſo evacuating, by ſweat, a great part of the inflammatory 
E. 122 , the COTE rcuſſions of the air 
hereby. made, by immediate contact ſhaking the contractile 
fibres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ear, which, being contiguous to the brain, communicate their 
tremblings. to its membranes and veſſels ; by theſe continued 
ſuccuffions and vibrations, the coheſion of the parts of the 
blood is perſon broken, and the farther coagulation prevent- 
ed: ſo that the heat being removed by ſweating, and the coa- 
| tion by the contraction of the muſcular fibrillz, the 
wounded perſon is reſtored to his former condition. 
I any one doubts of this force in the air, he may conſider, 
that it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſmalleſt per- 
cuſſion. of the ſmalleſt body may overcome the reſiſtance of 
any the greateſt weight, which 1s at reſt; and that the lan- 
guid tremor of the air, which is made by the ſound of a 
4 may ſhake the vaſteſt edifices. A 
"But, beſides this, we muſt allow a great deal to the determinate 
force, and particular modulation, of the trembling percuffions ; 
; for nanny =þ bodies may be acted upon by one certain degree 
of motion in the ambient fluid, though a greater degree of it, 
differently qualified, may produce nothing at all of the like 
elſfect: this is not only apparent in two common-ſtringed 
muſical inſtruments, tuned both to the ſame height; but alſo 
in the trick which many have of finding the tone or note 


penny bot | 5 
| their voice exactly to that tone, and yet making it loud 
and laſting, make the veſſel, though not touched, firſt to 
tremble, and 7505 to burſt; which it will not do, if the 
voice be either too low, or too high, e, | 

"This makes it no difficult matter to conceive, why different 

infected with this ſort of venom, do require a different 
of muſic, in order to their cure ; inaſmuch as the nerves 
and diſtratile membranes have different tenſions, and conſe- 
quently are not all alike to be acted upon by the ſame vibra- 


TARE and tret in commerce, any defect, waſte, or diminu- 
tion in the weight, the quantity, or the quality, of goods, 
The Aller is = to account to the buyer for the tare and 
tret. ' 4 © ' 
Tu is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or deduction, 
in the price of a commodity, on account of the weight of 
| calks, bags, frails, O. dens 
The fare is very different, in different merchandizes : in 
. ſome there is none at all allowed. It is a thing much more 
regarded in Holland than in England, or elſewhere : a mo- 
dern author, M. Ricard, treating of the commerce of Am- 


onging to any wine-glaſs, and, by accommo- 


| 


TAR 


comments with thoſe of the antients, no certain age or 2r4 
can be fixed for the whole work. 99 | 
It is commonly believed, that R. Jonathan; who lived under 
the reign of Herod the Great, made the firſt Chaldee verſion 
of the prophets ; and with this verſion mixed the interpreta- 
tions borrowed from tradition. -Onkelos, it is certain, tranſ- 
lated the pentateuch almoſt word for word x and without any 
paraphraſe ; and another verſion of the pentateuch is aſcribed 
to Jonathan, but that without much certainty. 
'For the Targum or paraphraſe on the other books ; we know 
little of the authors, no more than thoſe of the Targum of 
eruſalem, which is another imperfe& paraphraſe on the five 
ks of Moſes : ſo that, in ſtrictneſs, the Targum of Jonathan 
and Onkelos are the only paraphraſes of any authority. 
The account aſcribed to Scaliger, is this: the Hebrew was 
tranſlated under the reign of Tiberius into Chaldee, by Jona- 
than ; the prophets alſo by Onke!os ; and the books of Moſes 
into good old Hieroſolymitan, which was then uſed at Jeruſa- 
lem, much as Latin is among us. | b 
It is certain, there is a Targum Hieroſo/ymitanum ſtill extant: 
it was written in the vulgar tongue ; but that being then greatly 
corrupted, we have now much ado to underſtand it. 
Theſe Targumiſis might have ſeen Jeſus Chriſt ; it is certain 
they lived long before the taking of Jeruſalem. Scaligerana, 
TARIF, or Takirs, book of rates; a table or catalogue, 
drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing the names of 
ſeveral kinds of merchandide, with the duties or cuſtoms to 
be paid for the ſame, as ſettled by authority, and agreed on 
—_— the ſeveral princes and ftates, that hold cqmmerce 
together, | | 
TARNEHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre of any 
thing, eſpecially of a metal. 
Gold and ſilver, when tarniſhed, reſume their brightneſs, by 
ſetting them over the fire, in certain lyes. Copper, pew- 
ter, &c, that are tarniſhed, recover their luſtre with tripoli, 
and pot-aſhes. 
The breath of women, under their monthly purgations, Ari- 
ſtotle aſſerts, tarniſbes all mirrors. 8 
TARPAULIN, or TARPAWLING, is a piece of canvaſs, 
well pitched and tarred over, to keep off the rain fromany place. 
The term is alſo uſed in deriſion for a perſon. bred 22 
educated in the mariner's art. We alſo, of late, uſe it to 
expreſs a painted floor- cloth. f | 
TARPEIAN, TAxrius, in antiquity, an epithet given to 2 
rock in antient Rome, of conſiderable height ; whence, by 
the law of the twelve tables, thoſe guilty of certain crimes 
| _ precipitated *,—It was on this rock that the capital was 
uit, - 


| 


| Rerdam, obſerves, that the tares are one of the moſt con- 
liderable articles a merchant is to be acquainted withal, if he 
would trade with ſecurity. he or Be ; 

- Sometimes the tare is, as it were, ted by cuſtom 
but generally, to avoid all diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make 

a parti agreement about it. We ſhall here add, from the 

defore:mentioned author, ſome inſtances of tares allowed at 

Amſterdam, referring the reader for a more ample account to 

tis Negoce d. Amsterdam, edit. 1722. $5 

Spaniſh wools are ſubject to a kind of double tare : for, 

belt, they deduct the tare marked on the bales ; and, after 


for the common 


4 per cent. for the 


for prompt pa t. 
wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow above 1 
whe rey for which reaſon, the bargain is to be agreed on 


Tann of Roman alum is 4 Ib. per ſack. 
d Iriſh, c. butter, 20 per cent, 
of crude borax, 1 | 
of cinnamon, 17 lib. the burden, 
of capers, 33 per cent. © 
' of white, pepper, 40 lib. per barrel, 
pepper, 5 lib. Cc. u 

AR A. Ses the article TARANTULA, | | 
GET, a eld; thus called. from the Latin, tergum, 


St of an ox's hide, 
GUM, in the facred literature, a name which the Fews 
Bepo their Chaldee gloſſes, and paraphraſes on the Scripture. 
ARAPHRASE, | 4 * ; | * N f * & * 
long captivity in Babylon, had for- 


u the Jews, during thei 
u ther antien; 78 467M] the. Hebrew ; and now und 
neuage of their maſters, the Chaldeans ; 


. 
* 


\ 12 but the. lan 

Ne, 2 neceffity of explaining the proph 

ages and to this necefity is owing the ft beginning of 
' dee paraphraſe # ALS? . S433 The — 

o make the 


oy. eral interpretations, in time, became very yolumi- 
25 TIM rabbins undertook to collect them together: and 
of the 


„ &.—10n they called the Targum. _ 
ef ah doctors do not agree about the antiquity 
M Nr the more modern Jews having blended 


. Ai ann 
0 


ö 


their pwn | 


he's « 1 
* „ =” > # 


that, 24 pounds tare for every 175 pound weight, beſides | 


ule originally made of leather, wrought out of the | 


ets in that lan- | 


ſenſe-of the text underſtood, each doctor made | 
Þ | hraſe f *% |» up Ein | | . 
rs 8 ſome part thereof in the vulgar tongue ; and 


„ 


eye - lid is fomewhat 


* 


The Tarpeias rock might formerly be ſteep enough on one 
ide to break a man's neck; but it could never — been of 
that ſurpriſing height, mentioned by ſome writers, if any 
judgment can be formed from its appearance at preſent. See 


Burnet's Letters, p. 238. and Miſon's N. Voyage, p. 103. 


It took its name from a veſtal, called Tarpeia, who betrayed 
the capitol, whereof her father was governor, to the Sabines ; 
on condition they would give her all they bore on their left 
arms, meaning their bracelets. —But, inſtead of bracelets, the 
_ threw their bucklers (which were likewiſe borne on their 
arm) upon her head, and cruſhed her to death. + 
Others aſcribe the delivery of the capitol to hex father, Spurius 
Tarpeius ; and add, that he was precipitated down this rock by 
Romulus's order; and that this henceforward became the 
puniſhment of all criminals of the like kind. 5 
TARPEIAN Games, Ludi T ARPE11, ere games inſtituted b 
Romulus, in honour of Jupiter Feretrius; and called alſo 
itolini ludi. See CAPLITOLINE. 8 
T CE, Tarxrass, or TERRACE, a coarſe fort of 
laſter, or morter, durable in the wet, and chiefly uſed to 
line baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs of water. 
See TERRACE. ee. 4 | 


- 


TARSUS, TAPEOE, in „ is what we 
the in/tep ; being the beginning of the foot, or the be- 
© tween the ancle and the body of the foot, which is called me- 
tatarſus. "I 


The tarſur anfwers to the wriſt of the hand.-It conſiſts of 
ſeven bones: the firſt whereof is called afragatus, and by the 
Latins talus, and os bali. See AsTRAGALUs, and TALUs. 
The ſecond is called the calr, or calcur pedis, or calcaneum 3 
the third naviculare, and by the Greeks des; the fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth, are called innaminata, but by Fallo- 
pius, from their figure,  cune;formia : laſtly, the ſeventh, the 
cubeides, © See each deſcribed under its proper article. 
Tanxsus is alſo a name given by ſome anatomiſts to the cartilages 
S or eye-lids ; and from which 
© the cilia or hairs ariſe; 7 7: (en in: {9 . 
They are exceedingly chin and fine, which makes them light 
and flexible. Their ſorm is ſemicircular: that of the upper 
longer than that of the under: they Ke 


ike to cloſe the * en F 
bark uſed for and carriage; 
Oars. 


4 


TARTANE, à kind of 
| CSR FIT page "her prong 


Tartunet 
aps 3 


N 
o ad — * 
1 — 


94 " * 5 % 4 


41 


a 7 . ar uk. 


a mainmaſt, and a mizzen : ale « fol of lar, 
a ſquare ſail; it is called a fail of fortune. 
TARTAR — or TARTARUM, in chemiſtty, a 
kind of falt which riſes from wines, and ſticking to the top 
and ſides of the caſks, forms a cruſt, which hardens to the 
conſiſtence of a ſtone. | . 
Tartar, ſays a certain ingenious author, has the juice of the 


ſor its matrix. *\ 
 : tations, which a ſucceſſion of new wines in the ſame caſk for 


ſeveral years makes, than ſoil or climate where the | to expreſs but ſix of them: r. Auftert, which is aſtri 
g MO and bir, as in the green and ſoft itones of grapes. 2. Ark 


| pro 


wine is produced. 

Turtar is either white,” or red, according to the colour of the 
wine it is prod 
- beſt, as being taken out of thoſe monſtrous tuns, ſome whereof 
hold a thouſand pipes of wine; ſo that the ſalt has time to 
which is one of the chief qualities to 


: * of ier is the next in |, | 
be regarded in fartar at of Montpelier is | "Lark is alſo uſed, in à figurative ſenſe, for the judgment and 


order; then that of Lyons, Paris, &c; + ide 

Mis tartar is preferred to red, and is better; as con- 
faining leſs of th&drofly or earthy part. The marks of good 
- fartar of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, brilliant, 
and but little earthy. - . 7 

« Tartar is of confiderable uſe among the dyers, as ſerving to 
© difpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. ' 
- The chemiſts make abundance of preparations from tartar ; 
as cream, or cryſtals of tartar, which is nothing but tartar | 


and by means of boiling water, a ſtraining- 
bag, and = cellar, into little cryſtals. See CREAM of 


Salt of TAx TARA is made of tartar waſhed, ground, purified, 
and calcined, by a reverberatory fire ; or it is made by pulye- 
rizing what remains in the retort after the diſtillation: of tar- 
tar, and 1 On the 
one or the other of theſe preparations, pour a quan- 
+ tity of hot water, r is the | ed cc 
_ evaporate the liquor by a ſand- till the fixed ſalt be found 
at the bottom of the veſſel. — This is the pure alkali, oz fixed 
© falt of ,,. | 
Oil of TARTAR, is the ſalt of tartar expoſed to the air for ſome 
days, in an open veſſel, 4 44 
a fluid; though it is improperly called an oil, being no more 
Oil of tartar per deliguizm, is held the beſt counter -poiſon to 
corroſive ſublimate. 4 | 
TARTAR chalybeated. See the article CHALYBEATE. | 
TARTAR emetic. Sec EMETIC. | 
TARTAR foliated, is preparation of tartar with diſtilled vine- , 
- gar, which reduces it into white leaves. 
TAN rAA ſoluble. Bee the article SOLUBLE. | 
'TArTAR vitriolated, which ſome call E of Tartar, is 
made ee, 3:9 dura pin of il 
upon mixing the two, iſes a evaporation, 
means whereof, bf theſe quida they become folids. | 
F 1 a term 8 by r. ſor the 
ct of ing er purifying, by means of ſalt of tartar. 
| TAS, we las ornament, at the corners of a 
* cuſhion, or the like thing Alſo a ſmall ribband or filk ſewed 
to ai book, to be put between the leaves. 0 N 
TASSELs, in a building, thoſe. pieces of board that lie under the | 
ends of the mantle-trecs. | See MANTLE. © | 
Tast, o Tunczzzr, is alſo uſed. in falconry for a male 


* 


hawk. 5 


Tanale are alfo a kind. ef hard burrs ufd. by clothwockers in | 


. drefling cloth: they are the beads of the manured teazel. 
der T EAI. 3 %o e | | 
TASTE, favour, a ſenſation, excited in the ſoul by means of 
the organ of tafte ; vi. the papilla: of the tongue, c. 
Dex. Grew; in leſture on the divenſity of taftes, before 


- "the Royal Society, diſtinguiſhes. them into ſimple and om. 


'By Simple Tax re, ht inderftands ſuch as are ſimple mades of 
_ - ect —— . 
4,4 .4. 1s 


aci-dulcis ; of rhubarb, amar-aftringent, 


-5/8 reckoning them indiſti 


4 


pou 
Simple 


are 


four kinds. 11. Peretrant, which worketh itſelf into the 
tongue without any pungency ; as'is found in the root ang 
leaves of the wild cucumber. 12. Stupefatient, as in the root 
of black hellebore, which, being ch 
retained upon the tongue, a 
or paralytic 19 ; 
| 3 ; its mother, and the caſk gent, as in ſpirit of fa] armoniacy which two laſt 73 

grape for its father, fermentation for its , Dee | Mer he 


2 the number of ted fetmen- | are contrary to the vapid one. 
Its goodneſs rather depends on the num repea The Comp p 


uced from. That brought from German is the | ) 


. . expreſs by the word judgment. 


with others in the ſame thing: thus | 


committed : the | they meet; and at their union their 
; the ſecond; | cover each other, —Make a fine 8 ule 


wood; w | 
©; to which 


TAS 


iS I * ; wb Wh; E , | q 1 N ; 4 L Nn 3 e 
| T | iterranean ; have only either vapid as in water ſtarch, whites of egg et. & 
Tartanes are common in the Medi they 7 ro in oils, fur. St. 10 n of e t. of 


reckons 


and for ſome time 


s that organ with a num 
Aftringent, as in galls: and, * 


n&uous, as penetrant and ſtupefacien 
TAsTEs are very numerous; but we have words 


Hy ſo called, which is aſtringent and acid, as in- the 
uice of unripe grapes. 3. Atrid, Which is pungent and bot. 
4. Muriatic, which is falt and t, as in common falt. 
8 bich ĩs ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and 
a 17 6. Nitrous, which is: joined with pungency and 


88 the mind. 

We „and we hear talk, every day, of tafte, of gd 
taſte, and of bad taſte; and yet without well underſtanding 
what we mean by the word: in effect, à good tafte ſeems x 
bottom to be little elſe but right reaſon, which we otherwiſe 


To have a faſle, is td give things their real value, to be 
touched with the good, to be ſhocked with the ill ; not toe 
dazled with falfe appearances ; but, in ſpite of all colour, 
and of every thing that might deceive or amuſe, to judge 


2 | | 

Taſte and judgment then ſhould be the ſame thing; and ye 
it is eaſy to diſcern a difference: the j nt forms its opi- 
nions from reflection; the reaſon, on this occaſion, takes x 
kind of circuit to arrive at its end: it ſes principles, it 
. draws conſequences, and it j 3 but not without a 
thorough knowledge of the caſe : fo that after it has pranoun- 
ced, it is ready to render à reaſon of its decrees.—Tafte ob- 
ſerves none of theſe formalities ; before-it has time to conſul, 
it has taken its reſolution : as ſoon as ever an object is pre- 
ſented it, the impreſſion is made, and the ſentiment formed; 
and we aſk no more of it. As the ear is wounded with an 
-harſh ſound, as the ſmell is ſoothed with an ble odour, 
before ever the reaſon have meddled with thoſe object, to 
judge of them; ſo the ta/te is ſtruck at once, and prevent 
all reflection. uy | . 
Reflections may come afterwards to confirm this taſte, and 
diſcover the ſecret 2 of its conduct; but it was not in 
its power to wait for them. uently, it happens not 
to know them at all; and N 1 we uſe, we 
2 what it was that determined it to think 2s 
This conduct is very different from that which the judgment 
obſerves in its Kecitons unleſs we chooſe to ſay, Nha 
taſte is, as it were, a firſt motion, or a kind of infti 
right reaſon, which, hurries us on with rapidity, and conduct 
ug more ſecurely than all the reaſonings we could uſe. Its 
firſt glance of thought, which diſcovers to us the nature al 
relations of things, as-it were, by intuition. 

In effect, tafte 2 gment are one and the fame thing, or 
and the ſame diſpolition and habitude of the ſoul, which ve 
call by different names, actording to the different mann" 
wherein it acts: when it acts by ſenſation, by the i 
impreſſion of ogjects, we call it 14%; and when . 
reaſoning, after having exatnified the thing by all the ruled 
art, G we call it judgment : ſo that one may ſay, 9/17 
the. Segment of nature, and judgment is the tft 
reaſon 85 


| Good tafte, as defined by Madem. Scudery and Madem. Ur 
dier, in an, expreſs *. of the avvapties of tos I. 
harmony between the mind, and reaſon; abet 
more or Jeſs of this taſte, as that harmony is more or leß 4 
One might, perhaps, improve on this hint, and fi, k 
dec 7 is nothing elſe but a certain ratio or relate 
n the mind, and the objects preſented to it. 
Right reaſon cannot but be moved and affected wich uf 


conformable and wounded by thoſe contrary : ders 
then, a kind of ſympathy, which unites them as ſoon 1 


[TASTING, the kee whereby we diſtinguiſh 


e. 


V0 Babs 
is | Cn . 


j | 
Jt 


* 


” . 
1 


tholin, Veſtingius, c. place 


o 


>” N 
due; Dr. Wharton in the glands at the root of the tongue; wy Nam and fituation of the | RA Latitude. x 
ane in the thin tunic covering the tongue; others in 3 . 4 LETS PILATES A 
the palate, ELD But the great Malpighi, and „ Bra oft north of pl mades' + - 25 18 ;2| 4 80 42N[7 
the lateſt writers, place it in 42 2 Ann Nord ſquare {,. . 25 14 42] 4 29 o2N 
the tip and fides of the tongue. | a n „ 25 21 31] 4 21 25 N ; 
Tick pair from the corpus nervolum covers | + 25 25 13] 4 31 33N[7 
the m ar fleſh of the tongue; whence, paſfing throu the | $ ALAN 25.26 4 4 29 40 Nl 
een eee, they ftand up under the external wenn,, 2g. | e Ac 
G the tongue, erect, and covered with vaginæ, or ſheaths of | South of fquate 25 22 30 3 54 47Nls 
the lud membrane, to defend them from too violent; Wa Ms : 4 2 38,32] 4 % 39N[7. 
Dreh th enter within the fame, to receive 1 7 ' 25 56 oof 3 41 45N[7 
4, or the matter of ta/fe, 1 n the enſt angle 26 01 52] 3 52 37 NI5 
12 papillæ Boerhaave conj to ariſe ffom the ninth lefs, — nous to it 26 03 1 34N[6 
pir of nerves 3 and theſe, he aſſerts, are the only organ of p. in the foot... 21 13 oo[12 38 8 86 
{fe : the others, whether of the tongue, palate, or jaws, $ubſeq. in.preced. ede wy 122 
&:. he obſerves, contribute nothing thereto ; Gough provubly Subſequent in ſoot da * 22 54 $4 13 3 4 
thoſe of the cheeks next the dentes molares may. Sd Bd #7 25 211 158 32 N % 
The obje# of taſting, is any thin either in animals, vegeta- 30 RPO * * * 
des, or mine = Im which ſalt or oil may be extracted, * 23 36 33 2 438 26 N 4 
fee SALT. eb. huts 1 28.09 67 %% 38 807 
and mixed with ſaliva, warmed in the mouth, and applied to : e 2 29 26 17 3 17 7 
J we tongue; where, inſimuating into 7 mem In the middle of the neck 29 O7 19] 1 13 zoN[s 
| branous vaginz of the nervous papillz, and penetrating to the 3 EL | 0X8. es PORT 
t furface of the papiltze themſelves, it affects and moves them; the cel of the preceding foot 25 35 6814 29 80 84 
0 which means a motion is communicated along the capilla- TX F | n 2 * 5115 04 oz 87 
ments of the nerve to the common ſenſory, and an idea ex- N e 4 *. 220 9 6 
e cited in the mind, of ſalt, acid, ſweet, bitter, hot, ame p Ars gun x 29 - 12 86 8 5 
e wſtere, or the like; according to the figure of the particles | © 1 ann 3 4 
k E or the Gipoſition of the papille to re- Prec. of the mid. ones in the ſq. of neck L 1 19 32| 5 16 4 Ns 
e ceive the impulſe. Bock, Bray * 827 32 58|15 21 10 87 
TATH, in old laws, a privilege which ſome lords of manors| _ | 28 32 6/3 17 55 802 
& enjoyed, of having their tenants ſheep folded at night on their 1 I 28 55 38017 47 39 87 
i- demeſne · lands, for the improvement of the ground. : That preced. iſt of the hyades Il © 27 43] 5 50 1487 
p TATIANETES, TATIANIT=, a fect of antient be- i 4 pt (4 e op; 
it retics ; thus called from Tatian, a diſciple of - Juſtin 5 preceding cheek 829 14 12/12 13 17 84 
A Marr = Hole erg. Fe Subſequent of two at knee 1 8 n, Ie 
m. This atian aracter one e lear ned | 55 6 + 7 Mel 3 | 
ob- men of all antiquity, was perfectly orthodox during the liſe of Suhſe. of mid. ones in che qua. of neck 3 32 59 5 46 1 N 5 
ul, dis maſter. He was, like him, N by 8 MEL 4 4.2461 5 2 19 180 19 23 87 
re- 5 ion 28 E 7 hanius ſeem 5 to i nuate. ey bs 3 . p 22 2 r 1. 
ed; Ng ee the Greek colonies which were ſpread through- irt of the kyades in noſtrils * + 2413 wh - 
us out the ofthe Samaritans: nor of the | That under the ft of the byades 1 13 3 7.20 42 803 
ou, uſtin being dead, e e | 1 33 17 6 'g $7.81, 7 
z alentinians; and formed a ſect called fometimes Tatianites, South of ſquare of * * . N 
ents md ſometimes Encratitæ. ay” 17 Z 55 on : * Hl 4 * I 
TAT-TOO, g. d. Tar-To, a beat of a drum, at night, to ö | 1 42 49 7 23 02 87 
and advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat, or repair to their quarters in a Between the noſtrils and n. eye 2 31 27 4 00 3 41 
Ot in pariſon, or to their tents in a camp. -wer ee | | Tomes: 3 53 21] 2 37 N45 
re *, in our antient cuſtoms, ſignifies a croſs. See Choss. Second | 2 47 13]. 4 0g 04 8g 
ve | 44 * North of the ſouth in the ear 3 $1 83 et 
2 * Tradendo dicke comiti Thau br. 80 Mr, Selden, in his notes | 60 | „ 
apon Eadmerus, p. 189. Ege Eadgi/e prædicti regis aua bc opus In the heel of the hind foot 1 24 57/12 01 21 805 
ment egregium crucis Taumare conſelidavi. See Mon. 3. Tom, p. 121. 1 on 3 $1 37| © 29 28 5 
Tav, or T i in figure of a T 5 W. no. and Car $. 11-483 3:45:37 
4 ache Bs Br. St. NIA Preceding of north in the ear Sa: 
Its It is thus called from the name of the Greek T, tan. Seer. | i 3 02 1 T's as 
e 1. TAUGHT, ar Tav'r, Tight, in the ſea- s BB the Sphſeqvens 2 A v3 2: 18 i 12 381 2 
lame as ſtiff, or faſt —Fhus they ſay, ſet is the ſtnouds, pr ing below the hyades. x 2 x 6 56 's. 5 
* 4 or any other ropes, when they are too flack and | In north eye 9 4 0 11 2 35 ? _ 34 
; 5 | | | | 124 3 23 43 
anner TAUNT, a ſea · term. When the maſts of a ſhip are too tall 70 1 f Au | "ee F 
x it BP fic her, the failors fay, ſhe is taunt-ma/fed. | — — 
=y AURT liber? libertas.—In ſome antient charters 2 Double one betwixt noſtr. and ſ. es 3 $134 72 whe 
| thes a common bull kept for all tenants within a | | endung : 5 
tale l : | : 8 fathers In the ſhoulder 12 31 $:40 32 8 
ed EEE) 
AURUS. in 3 f twi 75 | T 
1b. rr | 407.00] cans! 
of and the ſecond in +; - $ 57 22 42 8 
„ B The ftars in the conſtellation . 7s, in Ptolemy's catalogue wow 28 E-”” 
404 ue 44; in Tycho's catalogue 41; in the Britannic 1 * rept 12 2 8 
* 10 tudes, latitudes, —_—_— Fes. 9 hs? ?. n 
| Latitude. F e e = 5 27.00] 5/29 49'B[ 
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5, in ſome antient cuſtoms, ſignifies an huſband . See | they are thrown into an canopy ibs and, after ſome time, ar 
OZ -4 _ Ad 1 impie | 


15 8 Leg. H. L. ap; 7. un autem matris rjur, exjuſcungue tau- They are then drawn over a flat iron . 


TAUTQLOGICAL echoes, are ſuch echoes as repeat the fame | 2 wooden block, to ſtreteh and open them: when opench 
1 8 5 . 96 06 times SE PE BP} 159 are hung in the air upon cords to dry; and when dy, 
TA OLOGY in ar, à needleſs repetition of the are opened a ſecond time, repaſſing them over the lane 
” Cos thing 16 Edits words. —Such, e. gr. is that of Virgil; | inftrumemt. ' | - n 2 
Zak . veſcitur urn I L“aſtliy, they are laid on a table, pulled out, and laid {mood 
.* , HEtherea, neque adhuc bus occubat umbris, | and are thus in a condition for ſale, and'uſs. 

particularly the Jeſuits, write and pronounce it | Aſter the fame manner are dreſſed horſes, cows, calves king 


. e difference ariſes from the different pronuntia- | c. for the ſadlers, harneſs- makers, c. as alſo dogs, wol 
dcn ef the Greek wp/ilon in wacher. The modem Greeks, 


” 


[ket 


neeithe v as f; and it is 


it is true, ; ; * 
dich the like: but a# cuſtom is the ſtandard of a language, TAWNY, in heraldry. See TENnNE. nB. 
' this plea avails but little with regard to the Engliſh. TAX“, a tribute ſettled: on every town, after a certain alt] 


TAW. © See the article Tau. | 
TAWING, Skinning; the art or manner of 


' , © [dreſſing ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manu- | _ The word is formed from the Greek ragt, order. 


_ factures, particularly for gloves, &c. 


All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly.thoſe of | the French taille, tax, See TalL Ack, and TALLY: 

- | ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are uſed to be dreſſed this} The antient taꝶ was what the ſubſidy now is; excepting® 
way; as being thoſe fitteſt for gloyes. wt % go aide . the tax was fixed to à certain ſum, e. gr. the fifteenth part 
Aethod of Tawing, or drawing ſtins in white. —The wool or | what the place was antiently valued. at, whereas the ſubld 
- | hair being well got off the ſkins, by means of lime, . (as | variable according to occaſion ; and that the tar was levies 
6 | deſcribed under the article SHAMMY) they are laid in a large cities and towns, but the ſubſidy on perſons. See SYBSIDI, 
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the ſemidiameter of, the ob 
e und er "the 1 AL or EFI; the 
Tergpy the bf (ke ſame manner, as if 
o upil were placed i in 1 
| d fee * diameter of the 0 
Mg SAB. Bat fince the obje 
1 the Kanne AF in reſpe& bereto is nothi 3 and 
wy . eye, even in F. would ſee the ſemi iame- 
| A under an angle equal to A. 
The The epidiameter of the obj ject. therefore, ſeen with the 
raked eye, is to that ſeen 25 
IE Bat it is demofiſtrated, that IM: IE:: I : AB; 


bjeck under the an- 
<& is. ſuppoſed very 


rallel to the axis BI; and conſe ver 7 
1 2 22 Elends, if they be differently tranſpatent; ot there be 
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[ or-one leſs accuratel 
bs | Blaſs than another more tranſparent, c. 


ente n . ont FI axis TI . 
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0 the teleſco . as IM to 


t6'is found, that equal object, len s will hof bear de 


in their poliſm. leſs tranſparent object glaſs, 

ground, requires a prote ſpherical eye 
ence, though it be found by experience that 2 1e, 

good, "If the diſtance of the * i 4 


je is 


us of the object $laſs be e [ix 


inches, and the diameter of the — contave eye“ glaſe be ore 


inch and one line, or of one equally* concave on both ' ſides 
one inch and an half; yet it is by no means expedient to re- _ 
commend to the maker either this, or any particular combj- 
nation, but to try ſeveral ef e. glaſſes, both greater'and ſmallet, 
with the ſame-obje-glaſs, and take that the6oghr\ which ob- 
jects appear moſt Clear and diftint, * « 
Hevelius recommends an object ls convex oti both fad, 
'whoſe diameter is four Dantzick feet 1 102 an eye. glaſs con 
cave on both fides, whoſe — is 44 digits dt tenths of 4 
foot. An object - glaſs, equally convex on doth lides, whoſe 
diameter is five feet, he obſerves, will require an eye-glaſs of 
five digits ; and adds, that the ſame eye. glaſs will alloferve 
an object glaſs of eight ot ten feet. 
Hence, as the diſtance of the 'obj:A-glaſs and eye als | is the 
difference between the diſtante of the virtual focus of the eye- 
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b, the ſemidiameter ſeen with, — naked eye, is. to 2 
niewed "through the 7/12/coþe, in the ratio of the diſtance of 
. the virtual ch of the eye- glaſs F. I, to the diſtance of the fo- 
oof the objeQ-glaſs A B: which was the third point. 

Lay, myopes have their retina too far from the cryſtalline 
humour j/ and divetging rays coricur at greater diſtance than 
parallel ones; and” thoſe that were parallel become diverging 
| hy ugg the . 2w7 nearer the 5 ect. 
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ny pncave' on Soy 
* — is at the f ra 2 e e if the object. by 
15 be plano-conven, and the eye-glaſs 2. 7 1 the teleſe 
if . meter of the concavity to that of the convexity ; if the ob- 
| jeQ-glaſs be convex on both ſides, and the eye-glaſs concave 
"La 5 

«both fides, it will magnify in the ratio of the ſenildiame- | 

magn 

ng ter of the concavity to that of the convexity ; if the'ob * 

dus be plano convex, and the e- glaſs oncave on both 

Ne dae 
00 the ſemidiameter of the object will de - increaſed in the 5 
for el che diameter of the convexity to the ſemidiameter of the 
ber deavity; and, laſtly, if the object. glaß be convex on both 
and the e — ts increaſe will be in 

* the ratio of the diamete ee N 


| ter of the conve 
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vill take in a greater field at an 
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2; Since the diſtance of the rays EL and 1G is greater, at | 
n greater diſtance from the lens, the compaſs taken in by the 
the eye is neater the con- 


P, Lince the 8 of a plano - convex objeA-lens, and the vic- 
. nv a on N is at the diſtance * the 
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glaſs, and the diſtance of the focus of the object glaſs; the 
length of the releſcope is had by ſubtractin that from this, 
That is, the length of the teleſcope is the ifference between 
the diameters of the objeQ-plaſs and eye-glaſs,” if that be pla- 
no- convex, and this plano-concave; or the difrence between 
the ſemidiameters of the objeRt-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be 
convex on both fides, and this Concave on both or the diffet= 
ence between the ſemidiameter of the object. glaſß and eye- 
gia, if that be concave on both ſides, and this convex on 
z of the difference between the ſemidiameter of the ob- 

| jet-glafs, and the diameter of the eye-glafs, if that be convex 
on both ſides, and this plano-concave ; or the difference be- 
"tween the diameter of the objeQ-glaſs, and the ſemidiameter 
of the eye-glaſs, if that be plino-convex, and this concaye 
on both ſides.” 
Thus, e. gr. if the demeter of an object. glaſt on both ſides 
de hour feet, and that of an eye-glaſs concave on both ſides 
de four and an half digits or tenths of a foot ; the length of 

teleſcope will be one foot eight di 
' Aſtronomical. TEL ESco E, is a t⸗ N conſiſting of an obj 

ſs, and an eye - glaſs, both con See e 
It nas its name, 1 wholly uſed. in 8ftronomical 
obſervations, 
in of the a T#z pecoPE —The 8 

J | both 


epared, an object- ry either plano-c6hvex, or touvex dn 


ſides, bat es dern fextentof v lacks" hots: is ited in 
at one end 3 and an eye«glaſs corivex on both ſides, which is 


' the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, is fitted N at 


the common 9 the foci. 
1 the aftronomical TRILEScOr R. 
bdrm ape the eye-glaſs, — 
verted; and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of the 
che eye-glaſs to the diſtance of the focus of the 6bje&t: 
i — 15, Since they are very remote obje jeRs that are 
through | theſe teleſcopes, the ra ww! arly poitit of the kt a 


fall parallel on the, objeR- ently, after re- 
* — will meet un: poi bent bend he is which pot' 
focus of the eye-gla(s. 1 4. 
8 . , and — diverging on w where being 
they enter the eye pa be of . 5 
"Mate, as = but 1 ſee Lad by parallel! rays, A tes | 


. ©, $ince'ths rati bf the we one —f "is ai ko © lſcope, thus diſpoſed, will exhibit remote objects diſtinetly. 
hs Thigh fy the objects in 7 1 - Suppoſe the common focus of the lens's s in E Fre. 44+) 1 and 
3 Whether the object. 205 . lano*convex, aid the make ABz=BF._ Since one of the 1 NO; 2 
laſs plano concave, or whether one be "convex on 4% "from the right ſide-of the object; paſſes th the ra 
dure the other oojicave' en Pcb. D 1 CE will boparalled u. the ax A Hf ng tharefore ter N 
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fraction r will fall in with it in its New. He 
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Ke the ſemidiameter of the coneavi has a ratio | © 
the diameter of the comvexity than ee 1 pa 1 9 the eye is placed near it, and alt wy. her rays - 
| Meer wk e plario-convex, (.. Proceed og from the ame int of the object 2 
| than if it be convex on both ſidrs. 2 parallel erẽto; a in 8. 1 
'G, The greater the diarnibter of che ghet loſs,” zung the Jeſs | objeRt will be ſeen in the right line E 
that of the eye-glaſs; the ki goo the pore wer, of the ob- | Aſter the like manner . that He middle Cn, 
viewed with the naked eye, to its e viewed þ ;. object is ſeen * axis M WT _ A 
Hit oy an and conſequently the mr c 6 I thyobjeR was | verted. ONE > F | 
y : 8 3 rom. 
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oy ut as che le idiajmerer o the ey Se is yery wal, , ng 
ern. 2» pe of that pf the object glaſs, "he length of 22 
proper, as Gray eftimared from role diſtance of the obj "uy * 
n n a its ſemidiameter, if it be conves on both files; or i, 
\ be a plain well || diameter, if plano-convex. Thus a Healer is Gaid-to be 32 
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is under an angle of 455. Np 
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rendered fit; to obſerve terreſtrial objeQs. 
12 75 of a glaſs _— on. both des, is diſtant 

PE i If a ſemidiametet z and that a plano-con- 

vex glaſs, a Game if the obje&-glaſs be N on both 


| 3 e e. 


ratio of Ihe ſemidiameter of the eye · glaſs to the ſemi- 
iameter of the laſs 3 but if the objecł- -glaſs be a plano- 


ly 3 ee a 4 on 9 ſk 2 oy 1 
1 eye-glaſs concaye. on both ſides, and, 
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| the focus of the ſecond eye-glaGs E F is alſo in M. 
F. aſter refraction, will be parallel to the axis NO; 
e the third eye-glaſs will join it at the axis in P; 
Pat the ſemidiameters of the lens's & Hand C D are ſuppo- 
fedequal; therefore POL M. Wherefore ſince the right 
"les at O and L are equal, as alſo HO=CL, the angle 
IT is equal to C ML. ; a CO of the — 
therefore appears the ſame in P as in M, and is conſequent 
magni . — on 3 L. 2a] 
| o, An aſtronomical teleſcope is eaſily converted in 
N three eye · glaſſes for one; and the land 
tleſeape, on the contrary, into an affronemical one, by taking 
amay-two eye · glaſſes, the faculty of magnifying ſill remain- 
ME nce the diſtance of the eye-glaſſes is very ſmall, the length 
of the teleſcope is much the ſame as if you only uſed one. 
, From the conſtruQtion, is evident, that the length of 
No tk 

the 


- 
L 


eſcape is found by adding five times the ſemidiameter vf 

che- glaſſes to the diameter of the objeQ-glaſsz if a plano- 
convex ; or its ſemidiameter, if convex on b. ! 
Huygens firſt obſerved, both in the aftronomical and land te- 
ſcape, that it contributes conſiderably to the perfection of the 
inſtrument, to have a ring of wood or metal, with an aper- 
ture, a little leſs than the breadth of the eye · glaſs, fixed in the 
glace where the image is found to radiate upon the lens next 
de eye: by means hereby the colours, which are apt to diſturb 
the eſs and diſtinctneſs of the object, are prevented, and 
the whole ſs taken in at a view, perfeQly defined. 
dome make land teleſcopes of three lens's, which yet repreſent 
ech erect and magnified as much as the former. But ſuch 
labour under very great inconveniencies, both as the 
objefts herein are tinged wittr falſe colours, and as they are 
diſtorted about the margin. 
Some, again, uſe four lens's, and even more; but ſince ſome 
part of the rays is intercepted in paſſing every lens, objects 
ue hereby exhibited dim and feeble, ks 

ing, or- catoptric, or catadioptric TELESCOPE, is a fe- 
hope which, inſtead of lens's, conſiſts chiefly of mirrours, 
and exhibits remote obj by reflexion inſtead of refrac- 


ton. ; 

This inftrument is the invention of the Sir If. Newton : 
what determined him to apply his thoughts this way, was the 
dferent . which, in his new doctrine of light 
ud colours, he found the rays of light were of. In effect, as 
he found the ratio between the greateſt and leaſt refractions of 
the different rays to be nearly as 28 to 27, it eaſily followed, 
that the rays could never be all refracted parallel from any 
lens, but would ſome of them divaricate more, ſome leſs ; be- 


angible rays being nearer the lens than that of the leaſt re- 
ragible ones by a diſtance which is the 27th part of the di- 
— — the object-glaſs, and the focus of the leaſt re- 
a, 7055 £725 N | 

lade he concluded, that refraction was too unequal a princi- 
ple; and that lens's, of whatever figure, 
pnabolical, or any of the other conic ſections, 

uh ſoever ground, will never ſuffice for the perfection of 


Von this he had recourſe to another more equable principle, 
vs. reflexion ; and made a teleſcope, conſiſting of ſpecula, or 
Wrours: the firſt hine-whereof, however, he owns he took 
wm Dr. Gregory's opties. 81 . 
won of a reflecting TELESCOPE ——Provide a tube 
aBCD (Fig. 45.) open in AD, and cloſed in B C, well 
kicked withinſide, and of a len ual to the diſtance of 
le focus from the concave (| um EF. To the bottom 
| hg be fitted-a-concave metallic ſpeculum . 
, greateſt poſſible perfection; or rather, to have 
clearer, and more diſtin, let it be a glaſs { 
ave on its fore · ſide, and equally: convex'on'the hind-fide : 
| a be 5 the ſame thickneſs everywhere, it will re- 
— — objects tinged with a ſpurious colour, and 
nackt. — rr an the tube is fixed an 
" piece H L, to which is cemented à plain metallic ſpecu- 
ot, which is better,. 2 tri 


, upper angle G is ar le, the two 

icht: the" faces or planes beef the angle G to be 
© and the third a parallelogram. This priſm is to be ſo 
E g from the ſpeculum, g 
auth the middle of the face G M, — cut it at fight an- 
{but be inclined to the MN in an angle of 459. 
from the concave ſpeculum E is to be ſurh, as 
ade rays c and & d, refleed from the eoncave ſpeculutm, 
Valter a ſecond reflexion from the baſe of the priſm; con- 


* 


whaſe focus is in e, that therefleRted rays may en- 


en plate, having a little round 


rforation therein, 
the eye to look thro — 


th ; by which means all foreign rays 
noted, which ns ariſe dccaſioti — f 


N uk 


fide that the foci would be diſturbed 3 the focus of the moſt re- | inches | 


„ whether ſpherical, | 
and how 


peculum, | 


iangular priſm of glaſs we | 


RM the point ez that is, the diſtance of the focus Þ from | 
a ins ſurſaes of dhe priſm, and the"diſtance"of war 


da e parallel] | Latlyy this lets is covered. which 2 Min 


1 T 


TEL 


In the firſt zele/cope of this kind which the inventor made, the 
ſemidiameter of the concave metallic fpeculum was 121 dl- 
gits, or tenths of an inch; from which, therefore, the fo-.. 
cus was 64 digits diſtant. The diameter of the-eye-glaſs was 
Z of a digit; 1o that it ified the diameter of the dhject in 
the ratio of 1 to 38: but he une that objects were ſhewn 
ſomewhat obſcure hereby; on which account, he afterwards 
recommended glaſs ſpecula inſtead of metallic ones'; adding, 
that there is nothing more required to the petfeRtion of this te- 
leſcope, but that the art of poliſhing glaſs be brought to greater- 
perfection; for that ſome inequalities which do not hurt lens's; 
— to affect ſpeculaz and prevent objects being ſcen 
nctly. en 


The ſame author obſerves, that if the length of the inſtrument 

be 6 feet, and conſequently the ſemidiameter of the concave 

ſpeculum 12, the aperture of the ſpeculum is to be 6 inches; 

by which means the object will be increaſed in the ratio af 1 
to 200 or 300, 

If it be longer or ſhorter; the aperture muſt be as the cube of 

the quadrato-quadrate root of the length, and its magnifying 


power as its aperture. The ſpeculum he orders to be an inch 
or two broader than the aperture. 


Aerea TE LESCOPE, a kind of a 
whereof are uſed without a tube. 


In ſtrictneſs, however, the aerzal tel is rathe rticu- 
222 of mauntin ED 4 


6 mounting and managing long teleſcopes for ce- 
leſtial obſervations in the night · time, whereby 3 of 
long unwieldy tubes is ſaved, than a particular Kind of teleſcope : 
the contrivance we owe to the noble Huygens. 


onomical teleſcope, the leris's 


| AB(Fig. 46. Ne 2.) the length the tube ſhould be of, is fix- 

ed perpendicularly in the ground. Before the erecting it, one 
fide is planed ſmooth, and upon it two rulers are fixed parallel 
to each other an inch and half apart, including a kind of groove 
or chanel between them, reaching from top almoſt to bot- 
tom. At the top of the pole is fitted a little truckle A, move- 
able on its axis; and over it is drawn a cord G g, double the 
length of the pole, and the thickneſs of the Mike finger; re- 
turning into itſelf, and furniſhed with a piece of lead H, 


equal in weight tothe lens, nd a moveable arm to be ſuſtained. 
thereby. | | 


it may flide freely in the chanel; and in the middle thereof 
is affixed a wooden arm E, ſtanding out a foot from the pole, 
and on its extremity bearing another, F f, a foot and half long; 
—— at right angles, and both of them parallel to the 
orizon. | DN 

2*, An object · glaſs is included in an hollow cylinder I K, three 
long: to this cylinder is fixed a ſtaff K L, near an 
inch thick, and a foot long, which reſts on a braſs ball M. 
that moves freely in its cup or ſocket underneath: only; 

occaſion, the ball and ſocket are fixed by a ſcrew. ' That the 
lens, thus equally balanced, may be moved with a ſmall force; 
a weight NI, of about a pound, is ſuſpended by à ſtrong wire 
NF, by bending of which the common centre of gravity of 
the weight and the lens is eaſily made to coincide with that of 
the ball. To the ſtaff K L, is fixed a braſs ſtyle E, which is 
bent downwards, till its point be as much below the centre df 


a fine ſilken thread LV, which of conſequence will be parallel 
to the ſtaff KL. C5 Nn SUN eee 
77 an eye · glaſs O is included in a ſhort cylinder, atid the ſtaff 
V is fixed to the ſame. To this is hung a little 1 8, ſuf- 
ficient to make a balance. In Q is fixed an handle R, which 
ꝗ(2S2.... 6 dhe wrong wn 
the directed towar objeR-glaſs, is tied to the 
thread LV. The threidz paſſed through ah hole N 
about a little peg T, fixed in the middle of the ftaff, by the 
turning of the thread is ſhortened er lengthened 


pleaſure. e a | 3, * | 
, That the obſerver may be able to hold the eye-glafs ſtead 
he has a fulcrum or prop under his arm, tlie | 4 5 
appears from inſpection of the figure. Laſtly; to keep off the 
feeble light lowing from the air upon the eye, it is convenient- 
y covered with a circle V, perforated in the middle, fitted 6 


2 moveable and flexible ara; © 8 
See the article BiOchHAR. 
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Binocular TELESCOPE. | 


ei bot diſcoverable-only-by'the hep of a robſcope. Ste 
Ar 0 mhm det ene £9144 

i Mes: Gy magnitude; are feleſcopic't 4 
| mi d 3 e. n 4 G To a 


four 3 'whoſe buſineſs is to receive all 73 due to the crown, 


rally-court; here it is received by the auditor's clerka, hu 


concave ſpeculum, is to be equal to the diſtanee of | attend thert td write the words of the ſaid- bill upon & tally, 
reg Fom-this es erden. Ie and then deliver it to de chtered by the clerk of th ls, bf 


his clerk. £4 ITE wo Gr 6 gths. 
laiftis, Who have their ſei 
the one patt, 

two clerks: 


—— — 


| 


1 and While the ſeniot deputy 


Confiruttion of the aereal TR LESCOPE.—1?, A tall pole or maſt | 


Then a wooden lath C D, two feet long; is framed ſo as that = 


the ſtaff, as the centre of the ball is. To the point is tied 


kt - 


TuLESCoPICAL art, are ſuch as are not viſible-to the naked 


'TELLER;-ancffcer in cha"exthequery of whith there ars 
| and thereupan'to throw doin a bill through a pipe into the = 


den thy deputy-ehamber: ke 
the junior enamines dhe other gart with the other 


K 
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fluid but a ſort of an imperſect mixt, ot an aſſem 


Fi. DR ve ee * 
— EA ſufficient accuracy. WW ibben 
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TEM a 
beſide 
UE e te oe | 
EXCHEQUER, |... -. A 
85 ber thoarticls TunLenivns, LY 5 
| erra, , in aſtronomy. See EARTH. - 


rr * Taurzaauzur. 
TEMPER, in a mui n 


in muſic 
mechanical 4 Tzurenmo. 
TEMPERAMEN T. TzxMpPERAMENTUM,  TEMPERA- 
'TURE, in phyſics, that habitade or diſpoſition of body, ari- 
fing from the proportion of the four primary elementary qua- 
lities it is compoſed of. 
+ The: notion of ament atiſes from that of "mixture, 
1— 7 different elements, as earth, water, air, and fire (or, to 
ſpeak more juſtly in the way, hot, cold, moiſt, 
and dry), ae eee 3 by their oppoſition; they tend 
ly to encroach on each other : 


dry temperament. 

It is controverted — 2 — whether ce tem- 
prrament properly compre 

- or, whether thoſe do not all ceaſe, and a new one, a fiſth, 


| _ imple quality, reſult from the total alteration” made in the | 


We mp y their mutual action on each other? 


"and of 
Loy be n ſecond, where in an un 
ament can only be one; the difform ad- 


—.— | 
mite of eight —— combinations, ſince either any one, or | 


two, of the qualities may prevail; whence her and moiſt, 
ls and mei, &c.—Farther, ſome, conſidering that the qua- 
which do prevail, may not be in equal degree; and the 


"hike of thaſe which do not prevail ; make ſeveral other combi- | 
nations or temperaments ; and add 12 more to the number.— | 


n effect, as there are infinite degrees between the higheſt and 


loweſt pitch af an one of the 1 | 


ments may be ſaid to be infinite. 


TEMPERAMENT, in medicine, is more y under- 


ſtood of the natural habitude and — of the body 


Sw o the diſpolition of the animal humours in any ſub- 


T be notion of temperament ariſes hence, chat the blood flow- 
"ing in the veins and arteries. is not conceived to be a 23 
e of ſe- 
veral, other fAlyids : for it does not only conſiſi of the four fim- 

ple, or primary qualities, but of four qtber ſecondary ingre- 
dient ts compounded thereof, 2 it is ſuppoſed to be re 

ſolvable; * dale Pen, 

ſo called. 


21 2 e havin provi ins 3 | 
He ed 2 | 


2 of a choletic, phlegmatic 


| antient t e eraments to 
co ren ons ae ee 
us . 
and mii, the 
cholic with dry and cold, 


* 


27 
— 


: 


ne Aa the melan- 


Le. 


1 — introduced the adi inf peter ines phyfic | 
From the Peripatetic ſchool, and made it, as it were, the baſis 


e all medicine - aſſerting, that! the whole of curing 
ear ee the qualities, —my 
: On .the foving eee ben Ganda, de meh bee . 
0 — conſidared. The mechanical writers pure away the 

of the Galenic doctrine, as uſeleſs and undertain; 
"and coal der the temperaments as no other than = diver- 


* N beine d 07 1 rovilab tad: vos 


alen obſerves, that the temperament ad pondus is 


and from the 


KK | 
in this or that proportion, whence, according to the quality | 


that prevails or predominates, we ſay an hot or cold, a moiſt or 


all the four primary qualities ? 


— two kinds of temperaments, vir. uniform, | 
rm.— The firſt is that wherein all the — are 


— 


| 


F 


ament 1 7 to coincide with | 


Tana men od. juftitiamy is dat which contains un- 18 
portions of thaſe 


TEM. 


Dr. Pitcairn looks an the femperipmentipor co wh 
many native diſcaſes ; to him, any one — 
| Whatever temperament has the ſeeds of à real diſca a win 
bim a patticular tene fi y that ſome ſecres 
F ETD; en Proper for life indef ny 


As the diverſities of temperament; ae n other than di 
dl proportion in the. liquids, which may — 


ways; fo there may be an infinite number of fempera 
though authors have only. ſuppoſed ſour. Tbe ſanguin 


*, which is uſuall . the ſame 
is no other — | ai, 


rectifying or amending the falſe or ar coneords, by 
82 to them — the beauty of the perfect ones. 
he degrees of the octave; which may be called its des 
as being the ſmalleſt intervals it is refolvable into, ate typo 
ym ſemitones, two leſs tones, and three greater tones, 
ow the different fituation- of theſe elements, with to 
each other, accaſions that intervals or concords of the fame 
name, As thirds; ſourths, &c.' do not conſiſt of the fame 
—— or — though ther be always the ſame number 
t one four r inſtance, is agrecable . 
fect, and another not. -_ 5 PF * 
„To mend these imperſect concord, the muſicians have he. 
thought : themſelves: to temper, i. e. give them part of the 
agreeableneſs of perfect ones. In order to this, they take 
medium between the two, and this they call a temperament ; 
which-neceflatily produces a new diviſion of the ove, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, new elements. 
For inſtance, whereas naturally its elements are the greater 
ſemitone, and the greater and leſs tone; they take a middle 
tone formed of the —— and the leſs: and the only element 
now are the greater ſemitone, and this mean tone, which ren- 
ders the fve intervals that are tones: equal, and thoſe that we 
ſemitones leſs unequal to theſe,”  / 
One might alſo divide each of the five tones of the octaxe n- 
to ſemitones, which, joined td the two it naturally has, woull 
make twelve: in which cafe, the whole octave would be divided 
into twelve equal parts, which would be mean ſemitones. 
It is eafy to form various other kinds of temperaments: all the 
' difficulty is to find ſuch as are free from two great inconveni- 
encies 3 z. e. which do not alter either all the concords tao 
much, or, at leaſt fome of them. 
All ſuch diviſions enn are called tempered, or temje- 
ratiue ſy/lem. 
TEMP RATE Zone. See the article Zo. 
TEMPERATURE. -+See the article TxmPERAMENT. 
TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the preparing of fee! 
and iron, ſo as to render them more compact, hard, and fim; 
| mn more rater) mah: e to their reſpedin 
| QcCQanons © 7 "613 I; | 
| Theſe metals are pea) b 
in ſome our — ere planging 
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TEM 


| * in 1118. ſome pious and noble perſons devoted them- 
ol Jeruſalem ; promiſing to live in perpetual chaſtity, obe 
dience, and poyerty, after the manner of canons, 

The two principal perſons were Hugo de Paganis, and Geof. 
froy of St. Omers. Baldwin II. then, king of Jeruſalem, 


( — an apartment in his near the temple at Je- 
not far from the ſe of our Saviour; whence 
| their A Templars. 


Soon afterwards, the canons of the temple gave them a piece 
of ground bard by the ſaid temple, to build them regular 

on; and the king, the lords, the patriarch, and the 
2788 each gave them ſome what out of their revenue, for 


Their firſt undertaking, and what they had firſt in view at 
their inflitution, was, - d the highway againſt robbers, 
Nc. chiefly for the ſafety of ugrimsand croiſes. 


The N articles of their a were : that they ſhould 
hear the holy 


certain number of pater noſters: that they ſhould abſtain from 
fleh four days in the week, and on Fridays from and 
milk-meats : that each knight might have three horſes, and 
one eſquire : and that they 3 hunt, nor fowl. 

Their firſt rule was that ny St. Bernard. Nine years after 


their foundation, a particular rule was proſcribed. them in the 


© council of Troyes. 
In 1 8 nation they had a particular wag called maſter 
of the le, or of the militia / the Their grand 


maſter h lis reſidence at Paris. 


The order of-Templars was aboliſhed at the b inning of the 
— XIVth century, under Clement V. Edward II. of England, 
* and Phflip che Fair of France. In 1307. thoſe in England 


were all arreſted, and ſeven burnt alive. And in 1312. the 
order was quite fuppreſled i in the council of Vienne, and 50 
I burnt alive there. * 
crimes. they were charged withal were apoſtatizing to 
the Saracens, an holding correſpondence wa them. Some 
authors will have it, theſe crimes were only pretended z and 
that the true reaſon of the ſuppreſſion of y bmarw was the 
immenſe riches they were poſſeſſed of. But poder this 
might be ſome reaſon for their ſuppreſſion, it could be none 
\ for burning them alive: add to this, that their effects were 
given to t Hoſpitalers, or knights of St. John. What 
* did the bis ef England, &c. get by their ſuppreſſion? 
T fas which of thoſe orders had the ef- 
TEMPLE *, TzmyPLuM, a public, building, ereQed in ho- 
nour of ſome deity, either true or falfe; and wherein the 
people meet to pay religious worſhip to the ſame. 


- * The word is formed. pp 


= f it 15 — old Latin word —— 

* contemplate. It is certain, the antient augurs gave the name 

| temfila $0 — of the — which they pres out 

for the obſervation of the flight 0 of birds. r formula was 
this: Maple vegas fant.” = 

| Clemens Alexandrinus Rd Valle refer the origi 

to the ſepuleres built for the 

2 5 the E 

5 to gods. 

by Apollon 


N . . « 


rigin of temples 
dead, 1 and Strabo 
be to have the firſt who built tem- 


The fult, erected i 3 Ron 


* Apdllonius, — f r 5 + LES 
| uity We meet w many, not a 

nk 1 1 x go of their coning Fmt to 
| in es 
— N a e that the whole world i is the 
Ale of God, and that he no other. This was the 
theN "of the A ag followed by 833 Scythians, 
ide Numidians; and many other na pogedhy He 
bon, lib. x. Strabo, lib. ** ang. 
. lt Veres. 


at oe Tl "x eo 115 4» 5 an tor 

ane 8 
one 
9 2 


3 


al of this order, the firſt military one in the world, 
ſelves to the ſeryice of God, in the preſence of the * 


| 


office throughout every day; or that, when their | 
military duties ſhould prevent this, they ſhould ſupply it by a 


| 


; = 2 
e ee and ſets him above. ercules, and all the 


| 


x ' 


Tragens tibi matubos * * 13 | Th > 
* Farandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus arar, *» 


1 Epilt, ad Aug · 120 


_ ® Svetonius, on this occaſion, Ty an inſtance df the modeſty 
of that emperor, who would allow of no temples being erected 
to him in the city; and even in the provinces, where he knew 
it uſual to raiſe remples to the yety proconſuls, refuſed any but 

. thoſe erected rr rn Vid. 
Suet. in OQav. c. 52. | 


7; 


# 


TEMPLE, in architecture —The antient temples were - Uiflin- 
guiſhed, with regard to their conſtruction, into various kinds ; 
as, d 

TxzMPLE in ante, Aides in antis, Theſe, according to Vithu- 
vius, were the moſt ſimple of all temples, having only angular 
1 called antæ, or 2 at the corners, and two 

uſcan columns on each ſide the doors. 

Tetraflyle LEM TE, or ſimply tetraftyle, was a temple that had 
four columns in front, and as many behind. Such was the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. 

Proftyle TEMPLE, that which had o Aue in ĩts front, or 
foreſide.— As that of Ceres at Eleuſis, in Greece. 

Amphiprofiyle, or double proſlyle TE MT, that which had 
_— both before and behing, and which was' alſo tetra- 

7 —2 TaxPLE, had which had four rows-of inſulated CO» 
lumns around, and was hexaſtyle, i. e, had fix columns in 
front—as the temple of Honour at Rome. 

Diptere TEMPLE, that which had two wings, and two rows or 
columns around, and was alſo octoſtyle, or had eight columns 
in front—as chat of Diana at Epheſus. See Dir IAE, 

Pſeude-Diptere TEMPLE. Ps RU DO-Diptere. 

Hypethros TEMPLE. .. See Laer, 

Monoptere TEMPLE, Moxorr RR. 

TEMPLES, among us, denote two inns of court, thus called; he. 
cauſe antiently the dwelling-houſe of the light: Tumplurs. 

At the — of that a purchafed by ſome 
proſeſſom of the mm law, Ar into boſpitia, 
or inns of courts. 
They are called the inner and "middle Tr 15 in relation to 
Eſſex - houſe, which Was alfo a part of the hoùſe of the Tem- 
Hare = called the outer Temple, betauſe ſituate" without 
emple- 


In the middle Temple, during the time of the Templati; the 


"king's treaſure was kept; as Was alſo | wel of the kings of 
"France in the h6uſe' of the Templary at Paris. bs 
The chief officer was the maſter of 1 5 emple, who role 
moned to atliament in 4 fle And from 

3 r of the church is fill” ener . -Þ 
the Te 


Elif Es. Ser te ele TEM 
TEMPLES, TzmPoRa, in anatomy a double part of che 
Wetter. from the | forchead and ey eyes to the two. ent. 


ob; The fol ur hd fined of uo bas. called offs ten- 


to called t 
r go ime fa, ZE 
A . Hair, which & tubs, its i this in this er 2 * 


ich Homer ſeems to _ N e oh 
125 men 274 5 
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TEMPORAL au 


TEMPORALIS, in anatomy, 'A ne, which arifes by N 


"FT n One * EF" tho os 8 


TEN. 


Tanaraas. of the place i is the front of the os, re. 
r the zygoma, and gather! een the points of two neighbouring b 
together, e , Hg ker the v9 5 A Fr Le ineluding the curtin, the two flanks raiſed on fe ca 
den Into the proceffus corone of the lower jaw, WI hich! and the two fides of the baſtions which face one 
ite . (Myol.) Nx. 1. . 12. ther. 
6. 1. 4. Fig. | So that the t#naille, in this ſenſe, is me ſame with "Yi 
Ex hr 1 4 th called crotaphites, and is covered with a a| | .wiſe called, the face o a fortreſs, 
:- irong — faſcia. | TanAtLLE of the ditch, is a low work ralſed before the curin, 
TEMEDRALITIES; or Tauren ar Tine, the temporal | in the middle of the fols or ditch. = 
©" revenues of an 8 3 ſuch lands, tene- | It is bf three ſorts: the iſt is compoſed of a cunin, tz 
: ments, or lay-fees, tythes, Wc. as have been annexed to bi-] flanks, and two faces: the rampatt of the curtin, includng 
\ ſhops ſees by dur kings, or other perſons of high rank in the the parapet and talus, is but five fathom thick, but the 
- "Kingdom. * . Parti, Bi 
V3 > ſtand to — Is tif, e. 
1 9 ' Tho remperaltie of biber, e. 1 1 The ſecond, which Vauban ſaid he found to be of y 
| 0 . — on the other fide the Alps antiently gave the defence, is compoſed only of two faces, made on the 


of the parietale, and upper part of the tempo - 


1 3 
— by 


————— CC ̃ — ! 


— . oe Ae — 


—— — — — — m — * 
N 


of 
the * Arles of kings. Vet Cle- ce e rampart and faces are parallel. 
| | | RY owned frankly 45 ee Boniface VIII.] The third fort only differs' from the ſecond i in this, that its 
| * had — Boe the juſt — of his authority, in meddling wh rampart is parallel is the curtin of the place. 

the temporalities of the king of France. Fevret. | All three ſorts are good defences for the ditch, and lie fo low, 

TEMPORALIUM Cuftes. kecus ros. chat chey cannot be hurt by the beſiegets cannon, till they are 
TzMroRALIUM Reftitutione. ; ResTiTUTIONE. maſters of the covert-way, and have planted their aniler 

TEMPORARY ee FokriricAriox. there. 

Turek Hou. TENANCY, an habitation, or houſe to live io, or a tenement 


TEMPORIS O,, 'TemeLE-Bone,. à bone on each ſide: or poſſeſſion held of another. 
A * the head : thus denominated from its ſituation i in the tem- Entire-TuxAncy.' See the article EnTIRE. 
1 . 4 — wh one that holds 
figure of che u temperis is nearly. circular : the fore | or es and tenements of ſome lord or landlord, 
- IO Ne are very thin, conſiſting only of one ta- n for life, years, or at 


— — — a 
— 
— — — — —— — _—— 


ble: C 


— —— — 
* 


The term tenant is uſed with divers additions. — Thus, 10 
nou in dower, is ſhe that poſſeſſes lands by virtue of her 
e — in that an called guammoſum. ** o wer. 
# part IT to the 0s occipitis, and — to which lat- | Tenant per flatute-merchant, he that holds land forſeited to him 
der, as likewiſe to the bones of the upper jaw, it is joined 92— — f 
by means of certain proceſſes, and in tbat part is called l enant in 965 ries. A is he that holds lands or 8 
22 Ofteol.) Fig. 2. bt. l. & Fi y virtue made to him marriage 
2 a. ) 15 = — — Y | Mt 
Each of the ofa : has two ſinus's ; ghe exterior | Tenant by" courteſy holds for his life, by reaſon of a chil 
_ »whereof is lined with a cartilage, and receives the proceſs of | begotten by him of his wife, being an inheritrix, and born 
the lower jaw; the interior receives the lower 8 the] alive. 


— —— 


— —„- — — — IS 
— 
_ — 


— 


mus lateralis of the dura mater. Each likewiſe has four | Tenant by elegit r 
proceſſes , the » v5 jugale, proce mamillaris, flyloides, and | Tenant in mortyag holds by means of a mortgage. 
#5 getraſum, — under its proper article, Ma-“ Tenant by verge, i in antient demeſne, is he who is admitted by 


, IA _ MILLARILS, c. the rod in court to lands in antient demeſne, 

| f. TznTAT1o, in theology, an induRtidn, . Tenant by copy of court-roll is one admitted tenawt of any 
1 _ of. ſolicitation to evil; whether arifing . the world, the lands, Fc. within a manor, "which, time out of mind, have 
| - fleſh, or the devil. | been demiled according te che cuffom of the manor, Se 
*; 2 Myſtic divines | of profitable temptations, which as thoſe ' OPYHOLD. 

2 2 the ſoul i ſpenkef profik before it axrives at the unitive | Tenant parivail. See the article Patavail. 
\ lie, and the peace, within .— When it ſurmounts that drineſs 
% and darkneſs it falls into, through à ſuſpenſion of the effects 
1 | of divine love, and can reſiſt the world, and all the allure- gr moans ner ů 'hokderh: of the king in right of 
_. 4 ments it preſents ;-theſe temptations are called tentationes utiles 

| | | and fruftweſce.. T ' Tenant of the king) iv be that de th of the perſon of the king 
hb 7 T8MPTATION, Taurario, in curmitient Jaw-books, is uſed Joint FT xx ants; thoſs who haye"equal right i in lands or ten- 
| Wes for a. trial, Proof, or aſlay.— Textatio panis fiat bis in ame. ments, by virtue of one title, 


—ͤä—ä—————ññ ᷑ ᷑ w:ÿ) 
bh Ce eee 
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Tenant by charter, is he that holdeth by feoffment in . 
other deed. See CHAA TEN, and FrEEHOLD. 


— „ A ou 


— 


„hart, Edw. I. See Assa v, Ge. Tewants commun, thoſe who have equal right, but bold j 
85 TENABLE *, in the military art, fomeding that ily bee. divers titles. 


and held, againſt affailants. Particula- Texans, he that holde only. far bia term. 
gain 

„ n OO Sole Tenant, = he who Np other joined with him. 
i 7 25 is French, fol mt 3 1 eu. Texnt hy execution, is he N 39 ot victue of an excl 
U "Latin eee, n d. bil gt A tion upon any ſtatute, re & 


| e, 
 Caftomary TEixANTs. ; CosTOMARY. 
ble is little uſed negative: wie l ; 
* 1 7 ſides, and bot: All beaten down 1 — no Terre-FRA vH. Gr a IL As . 
ger 


Fe Texant. + + VE. 


| nence this poſt is hot feel. 5 — Jo e . 2 le 
8 TENAILLE,' in fortification, a outwor Fl * ue we, te in fr 
8 * with fron 22 0 e 1 
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: The differetice which _ Rabi ate hw the two 5 


that tenants are ſingle, aud ſupporters 282 placed cn 
conſiſting, of two faces or * and CB, 8 a| each fid Ger er din ii emo 
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in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much as to offer, or 
the performance of any thing, in order to fave 
ty, or forfeiture, incurred by non-performance. 

to tender rent, is to offer it at the time and place 


when and where it ought to have been paid : which will ſave 
the condition of that time, though the landlord refuſe to ac- 


TENDER, 


endeavour, 
the penal 


It, 

. in the ſea - language, is a veſſel attending on ſome 
other larger and more conſiderable one. See BoAT. 
TENDINOSUM centrum. See the article CENTRUM. 
TENDON, Tznpo, in anatomy, that hard, white, ex- 
treme part of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the 


— muſcles have, at leaſt, two tendons, one at each ex- 
teme: that faſtened to that part toward which the motion 
is to be performed, is called, the head of a muſcle ; and that 
faſtened to the part drawn toward the other, the tail of the 
cle. 
Ti e fibres, whereof the tendons conſiſt, have been ſuppoſed 
to be nervous; but they are now ound to be no other than 
uctions of the ſame fibres, which make the belly or 
= of the muſcle. All the difference between them is, that 
in Go belly of the muſcle they are lax, and at a diſtance from 
each other; whereas, in the tendon, they are more cloſely 
and firmly connected. 
Their whiteneſs proceeds wholly from the blood's being 
excluded, by the tightneſs of their contexture: in effect, 
there is the ſame difference between them, that there i> 
between a ſkein of thread, and a cord made of the ſamc 


The fibres of the tendons undergo no contraction, or dilata- 
tion, as thoſe of the belly of the muſcle do: they act as mere 
cords, to draw the parts towards each other. | 
Suture of a TENDON is a very delicate operation in ſurgery. 
It had been abandoned a long time, and was not re-eſtabliſhed 
till the laſt century, by J. Bienaiſe. | 
TexpoN of Achilles. See the article ACHILLES. 
Mr. Cowper (in the Philoſophical Tranſattions) gives us an 
account of a cure of the great tendon, or tendon of Achilles, 
above. the heel, after an intire diviſion, by ſtitching. 
Punfture of a TENDON. See the article PunNCTURE. _. 
TENEBRA, Darkneſs in the Romiſh church, a ſervice per- 
formed on the Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, before 
Eaſter, in commemoration of the agony of our Saviour in 
the garden. | | 
MENT, Tenancy, in law, an houſe or lands, de- 
pending on a manor, or lordſhip; or a fee, or farm, held 
of a ſuperior lord, and which he may recal, when the term 
or condition is expired. 8 
Frank TENEMENT is any lands, houſe, office, or the like; 
wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. 
Boſe TEXEMENT is where a man holds lands, Cc. at the will 
of the lord. 
Yet Kitchin, Briton, &c. make frank tenement, and baſe tene- 
nent, oppoſites ; on which footing, frank tenement ſhould be 
where the tenant is at liberty to quit it when he pleaſes. 
TENEMENTARY Lands, among our anceſtors, were the 
outlands'of manors, which the. Saxon thanes, or nobles, let 
out to tenants under arbitrary rents and ſervices. 
TENEMENTIS Legatis, in law, a writ which lies in Lon- 
don, and other places, where the cuſtom is to deviſe tene- 
ments by laſt will, as well as perſonal goods and chattels ; for 
the hearing of any cauſe relating thereto. 
TENENT. See the articles TEN Ar, and TENET, 
TENENTES narivi. See the article NAT1v1. | 
TENENTIBUS in a 4 non onerandis, a writ which lies for 
him to whom a diſſeiſor has made over land, whereof he 
Gſſeiſed another; requiring that he be not diſturbed in aflire, 
for the damages awarded, if the diſſeiſor have wherewithal 
to ſatisfy them. | 
TENESMUS, re,, in 
inclination to go to ſtool, yet without voiding any thing; 
unleſs, ſometimes, a little purulent or bloody flime. 
* The word is formed from the Greek Treuen, tendere, to 
ſtretch, bend; in thoſe attacked with this diſcaſe feel 
The: continual tenfion in the-fundament. 
de cauſe of the tene nus is a ſharp, pungent humour, irri- 
ating the inteſtinum — 2 and exciting thoſe troubleſome 
endeavours to eyacuate,—Thoſe affected with the ſtone are 


t. 


Taten betwcen the bladder and the reQtum. _ 

© cure of a tene/mus depends on proper evacuations and 

gents, the former always ing the latter; ſuch are 
erding, if plethoric ; and gentle cathartics, eſpecially of the 
Powder of rhubarb, e. An emetic of the Indian root ipe- 
s bas been found of great ſervice in a long- 
Fas for the augmenting one_ evacuation, is the 
7, 1 of another; and, in this particular, becomes ſo 
0 e more ſerviceable, as they happen to be con- 


| of uſe in other fluxes. 


reſtringents are ſuch as are 
151, CHAMB, is 


aſp ſubje& to the tene/mus, from the communication, oe. 


4 


medicine, a continual painful 


ſtanding | 


| TENOUR. See the article TEMOR. 


TENET, or Texexr, a particular opinion; dogma, or 
doctrine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, te. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the ſeveral ſects in religion, and 
pavolophy, ſee under the names of the ſects themſelves, 

TENIA. See the article TNIA. 

TENMENTALE; or TenManTALE, in our antient 
cuſtoms, originally ſignifies the number of ten men; which 
number, in the time of the Engliſh Saxons, was called a 
decennary; and ten decennaries made what we call an 
hundred. | | 
Theſe ten men were bound for each other to preſerve the 
public peace; and if any of them was found guilty of a 
breach thereof, the other nine were either to make Ltisfadtion, 
or to bring the criminal before the king. 

TENMENTALE was alſo uſed for a duty, or tribute; paid to the 
king, conſiſting of two ſhillings for each plough-land ; pro- 
bably thus called, by reaſon each perſon of the decennaty 
was bound to fee it paid. | 

TENNE/, Texny, or Tawny, in heraldry, a bright co- 
lour, made of red and yellow mixed; ſometimes alſo called 
bruſk, and expreſſed in engraving by thwart or diagonal 
ſtrokes or hatches, beginning from the ſiniſter chief, like 
N and marked with the letter I'. JON Sh 
n the coats of all below the degree of nobles, it is called 
tenny ; but, in thoſe of nobles, it is called hyacinth ; and, in 

ptinces coats, the dragon's head. 

TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood, 
or metal, diminiſhed by one-third of its thickneſs, to be re- 
ceived into an hole in another piece, called the morti/e, fer 
the juinting, or faſtening, the two together. | 
Among joiners, Sc. the tenan is made in various forms, 
ſquare, dove-tail'd, for double mortiſes, &c. | 
Vitruvius calls the tenans, cardines ; dove-tail'd tenons he 
calls ſubſcudes, or ſecuricul c. 

TExoN-ſaw. See the article Saw. 

TENOR, 'Texour, the purport, or contents, of a writing, 
or inſtrument, in law, &c. | 
Warrants iſſued for the confirmation of ſentences expreſs, 
that they ſhall be executed according to their form, and tenor; 
It was impoſlible to retain ſo long a ſpeech word for word, 
but the ſubſtance, or the tenor, is this. 

TENokx, TENORE, in muſic, the firſt mean or middle part, 
or that which is the ordinary pitch, or tenor, of the voice, 
Ad. 95 either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to the 

aſs, | 
The tenor is frequently marked, in thorough-baſſes, with the 
letter 'T'.—The tenor is a part which almoſt all grown per- 
ſons can ſing. But, as ſome have a greater compals of voice 
upwards, others downwards others are confined to a kind of 
medium; and others can go equally either higher or lower; 
hence the French muſicians make a variety of tenors,—as, a 
counter-tenor, a mean-tenor, a natural tenor, and an upper 
tenor: to which is alſo added, a re. acting tenor, viol tenor, 
violin tenor, &c. 1 
The Italians uſually diſtinguiſh no more than two kinds of 
tenors, Viz. tenore primo, or 19 or I*, which anſwers to our 
upper tenor; and tenore ſecundo, or 25, or IIe, which is our 
natural tenor ; confounding the counter-tenors, &c. under the 
name baritono. = 

Texor, or TENORISTA, is alſo uſed for a perſon who ſings the 

tenor-part in concert; and alſo for any inftrument proper to 


lay it. „ 
role Indictamenti mittendo is a writ whereby the record 
of an indictment, and the proceſs thereupon, is called out of 
another court into the king s- bench. 4 


TENSE, Tims, in gianimar, an inflexion of verbs, whereby 
they are made to hgnify, or diſtinguiſh; the circumſtance. of 
time of the thing they affirm, of attribute. | 
The affirmations made by verbs are different as to point of 

time; ſince we may affirm a thing is, of was, or will. be 

hence, a 9 of a ſet of inflexions, to denote thoſe ſeve- 
ral times; which inflexions our Engliſh grammarians call 
by a barbarous word tenſes; from the French temps; moſt 


other languages call them ſimply times. : a 
There are but three ſimple fenſes: the prifint, ts 7 hoe, © 
e lourd, amavi 


amo; the preter, preteri t, or paſt, as, J 
and the future, as, I will love, amabo. 
But, in regard that in the preter-tenſe one may either expreſs 
the thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely and barely that it 
was done : hence, in moſt 1 ; ariſe two kinds of pre- 
terits; the one definite, marking the thing to be preciſely 
done; as, I have written, I have ſaid: and the other in- 
definite, or aoriſt, denoting à thing done. indeterminately ; 
I ͤͤ „ LD 
| The uture tenſe admits alſo of the ſame variety, _ | 
Beſide the three ſimple tenſes, des obey boo xvid, called 
compound tenſes ; expreſſing the relation e imple ones to 
each other, be ff expreſſes the relation of the 72 to the 
preſent, and is called the preterimperfect tenſe, becauſe it does 


not mark the thin and properly, as done, but as im- 
| e ng imply and properly, , "4 
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Dari Tur. See the article Dans. 


| It is uf 


fr 


tie und occupancy of his lands, 


TEN 


pou and preſent with reſpect to another thing paſt; as, 
was at ſupper when he entered; Cum intravit, canabam. 

The fecond compound tenſe marks the time paſt doubly, and 
is therefore called, the pluſquamper fed tenſe z as, 1 had ſup- 


jo cænaveram. | 
e third compound tenſe denotes the future with reſpect to 
the paſt ; as I. hall have ſupped, cænavero. 
The ſeveral tenſes, or times, it is to be obſerved, are pro- 
| denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular inflexions; 
the Engliſh, French, and other modern tongues, the au- 
xiliary verbs to be, and to have, #tre, and avoir, are called in. 
As to the Oriental languages, they have only two ſimple 
tenſes, the paſt, and future, without any diſtinctions of im- 
more than &c. but this renders thoſe lan- 
ſubject to abundance of ambiguities, which othets are 


m. 

TENSION, Ten510, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the effort 
made to bend it. | | 
Animals only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the fenſion of 
their muſcles and nerves. A chord, or ſtring, gives an 


acuter or deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs degree of 


ENSO 
TENSOR, in anatomy. See the article ExTENsOR. 
TENT , TABERNACLE, a pavilion, or portable lodge, un- 
der- which to ſhelter in the open field, from the injuries of 
the weather. See TABERNACLE. ; - 
be word is formed from the Latin fentorium, of tendb, 1 
ſtretch ; io tents are uſually made of canvas, ſtretched 
out, and ſuſtained by poles, with cords and pegs. 


Armies encamp under tents : moſt of the Tartars and Arabs 


are wandering le, that always lodge under tents. 

The Hebrews lodged forty years under tents in the defart ; 
which gave to the ſcenopegy, or feaſt of taber- 
nacles. ; | 


TzxT, TURUNDA, in ſurgery, is a roll of lint, made in a 
particular form, and put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration is 
not perfect, and where there is a quantity of matter contained 
in the tumour, more than what comes out at the firſt dreſſ- 


125 are uſed in order to hinder the cloſing too ſoon. But 
ſeveral chirurgical writers, and, particularly, the author of 
the Hoſpital-Surgeon, give us numerous inſtances wherein 
the uſe, eſpecially of hard tents, has proved prejudicial in 
ing the cure; bringing on inflammations, ſinus's, mor- 
tifications, &c. in wounds and ulcers.— To remedy this, he 
ſes, that the liniments, &c. be made of a liquid con- 
fiſtence, either —_— or by warming them; and that 
where tents'may ſeem indiſpenſably neceflary, as in large ca- 
vities, the orifice may be inlarged, and ſoft dofils put inſtead 
of them; which will prevent the miſchiefs commonly attend- | 


* tents. 
| TATIVE is ſometimes uſed ely: thus we ſay, * 
tentatiue method, __—_—_ kind of unartful or indirect me- 
thod, which only proceeds by trying. 
TENTATIVE is al n - 
whereby we our ſtrength, or an ir, Sc. to ſee 
_ whether — will ſucceec. i 
In the French univerſities TEXTATIVE is the firſt theſis, 
act, which a ſtudent in the theo 
his capacity : if he anſwers 
bachelor is conferred on him. | : 
TENTER, Tann, or Prxover, a machine uſed in the 
cloth man to ſtretch out 1 cloth, ſtuff, 
c. or only to make them even, and fet them ſquare. 
ally about four feet” and an half high, and, for 
| h, exceeds. that of the longeſt piece of 3 2 conſiſts 
of ſeveral long, ſquare pieces of wood, placed like thofe 
which form the barriers of a manege ; fo, however, as that 
the lower croſs-piece of wood may be raifed or lowered, as 
is found requiſite, to be fixed at any height, by means of 
pins.—Along the croſs- pieces, both the and under 
one, are hooked nails, called tenter-books, driven in from 


To put a piece of cloth on the TexTER': while the piece is yet 
—_— —————— — the temer; 
| it is pulled by force of arms towards the other end, to 
ns hobo don ohm won that other end being faſtened, 
the upper lift is hooked on to 
' and the loweſt liſt to the loweſt croſs- piece, which is 
_ afterwards lowered n 
Being ſtretched, as to le 

l e breadth, th bruſh it with 2 Mi hair-bruſk, ad 
- thus let it dry.— Then they take it off; and, till they wet 
it again, it will retain the length and breadth the zenter 


wat. +1. 


or 
-ſchool holds, to ſhew | 
in this, the degree of 


1, detima. See the article T1TH. 

Turn pair of nerves. See the article Nzxvs. © _ + 
TENURE, Tuba, in law, the manner or condition 
- wherein a tenant holds lands, or tenements, of his lord; 
or the ſervices performed to the lord; in conſideration of the 


uſed ſubſtantively; for an eſſay, or effort, 


the upper croſs-piece, | 


The kinds of ſervice, and, conſequent] | 

my infinite. See SERVICE. a ee ae oþ 
hoſe for lands held of the king, are either 

ſergeanty, in capite, knight's-ſervice, &c. rats or pety 

Thoſe held of the lords were very various, baſe, frank 

by homage, ſocage, &c. See BAsk, FRANK, 1 

— tenures, at 28 are fee- ſimple, by 

courteſy, in dower ife, or ſor ye | 4 

J Y | |; | a 3 ry of 
Barons by antient TEN UR RE. See the article BAROx. 
TEREBINTHINA, in medicine, natural hiſtory, &. 

the article 'T'URPENTINE. Sore. 
TEREBRA. See TrxErAnuUm. | 
TERES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcl 

arms, called alſo rotundi; diſtinguiſhed by 
Tanzs, dus major, ariſes from the lower angle , 

ERES, or Yotundus major, Ari rom the 

baſis of the ſcapula, and, aſcending obliquely bas ho ey 

round, ſmooth body, under the head of the longus, is % wade 

with a ſhort, flat tendon, into the neck of the os humeri. 

See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. #. 40. 5 
The T'eREs, or rotundus minor, called alſo tranſverſalis, is fre 

quently wanting, or at leaſt, is ſo confounded with the bs 

fraſpinatus, that it is loſt therein. It ariſes from the inferice 
angle of the ſcapula, and, aſcending obliquely in a roun4 

flethy body, = over the upper head of the longus; and i; 

inſerted by a ſhort, flat tendon, below the os humeri. 
TERES Pronator Radii. See the article PRONA TOR, 
TERGIFOCETOUS Plants, ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the 
— backſides of their leaves. 

Such are the capillaries. See the article CAPIILARV. 
TERM, Tzxm1Nus, the extreme of any thing, or that which 
. and limits its extent. See ExTREME. 

ERM, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſometi 

for a line, &c.—A line is the term of a . 

ſuperficies, of a ſolid. | 

This is what the ſchools call terminus quantitatis, 
Ten, in law, ſignifies a boundary, or limitation, of time, 

or eſtate, , 

In this ſenſe we ſay, a leaſe for term of life, for tem cf 

years, Ec. . | 
TERMS“, TerRMEs, TERMINI, in architecture, denote 2 

kind of ſtatues, or columns, adorned atop with the f- 

re of a man's, woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a capital; 
ry lower part ending in a kind of ſheath, or ſcab- 
W ·˙ - 3 | 
* Some write the word #bermes, from Hermes, a name the 
Greeks gave the god Mercury; whoſe ſtatue, made after 
this manner, was placed in ſeveral of the croſs-ways in the 
city of Athens, &c. Others bring the etymology of the word 
from the Roman Terminus, the protector of land-marks; 
Jews m_ (m + 2 ny or feet, that he might not 
ange his place) was to planted at the bounds ui 
lands: to ſoparate them. 1 | 


es of the 
major and 


Terms are ſometimes uſed as conſoles, and ſuſtain entabli- 
blatures ; and, ſometimes, as ſtatues, to adorn gardens. 
Of theſe termini the architects make great variety; viz. a 
gelic, ruſtic, marine, double, in buſt, &c. | 
Milliary TERMS, termini milliares, among the antient Greeks, 
were the heads of certain divinities, placed on ſquare land- 
marks of ſtone, or on a kind of ſheath, to mark the ſeven 
ſtadia, &c. in the roads. Theſe are what Plautus cal 
lares viales. be pg 
They were uſually dedicated to Mercury ; whom the Greets 
believed to — . the highways. g 
Some of them were repreſented with four heads, ſuch as we 
Rill ſee in Rome, at the end of the Fabrician bridge; which 
is hence called, ponte de quattro capi. It is known, that Me- 
was thus repreſented, and alſo called by the Latins Mr- 
curius 12 4 * as being ſuppoſed the firſt who invented 
the uſe of letters, muſic, wreſtling, and geometry. Ser 
| HERMES. | * 
Txus are alſo ufed for the ſeveral times or ſeafons of the yeah 
wherein the tribunals, or courts of judicature, are open 
all who think fit to complain of wrong, or to ſeek their on 
by due courſe of law, or action. 
In contradiſtinction to theſe, the reſt of the year is cle 
Of theſe terms there are four in every year, during Wiid 
time matters of juſtice are diſpatched. 3 
Hilary- term, which, at London, begins the 23d day of Janu- 
ary; or, if that be Sunday, the next day after; and en 
the 12th of Februaro following. 1 
Eaſter- term, which begins Wedrieſday fortnight 1 
Eaſter- day, and ends the Monday next after Aſcenſion- di. 
FTrinity-term, nning the Friday next after Tr 
Sunday, and g the Wedneſday fortnight after. * 
 Michaehnas-term, which begins the 23d of October, 
ends the 28th of November following. 
Each of theſe terms have alſo their returns. See RE TUI, 
Oxford TERMS. Hilary or Lent-term begins January 14. 
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ends the Saturday before Palm- Sunday. —Zafler tern beg! 
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be roth day after Eafter, and ends the Thurſday before Whit- 
ſunday.—Trinity-term begins the Wedneſday after Trinity- 
ſunday, and ends after the act, ſooner or later, as the vice- 
chancellor and convocation pleaſe. —Michaetmas-term begins 
October the roth, and ends December the 17th. 

dee TERMS. Lent-term begins January the 13th, and 
a Fady before Palm-Sunday.— Eafter-term begins the 
Wedneſday after Eaſter- week, and ends the week before 
Whitſunday.—Trinity-term —_ the Wedneſday after Tri- 
nity-Sunday, and ends the Friday after the commencement. 
i Michaelmas-term begins October the 20th, and ends De- 


cember the 16th. n , 
Scotland, Candlemas-term begins January the 


Sattiþ TERMs. In m deg 

115 and ends February the 12th. M Hitſuntide-term begins 
Jay 
gins 


the 25th, and ends June the 15th. Lammas- term be- 
July the 2oth, and ends Auguſt the 8th. — Martinmas- 

term begins November the 3d, and ends November the 29th. 
{rib TexMs. In Ireland the terms are the ſame as at London, 
except Michaelmas-term, which begins October the 13th, and 


adjourns to November the 3d, and thence to the 6th. 
Tinu, in grammar, denotes ſome word, or expreſſion, in a lan- 


Wor. 
Ro word term, terminus, is borrowed metaphorically, by the 
arians and philoſophers, from the meaſurers or ſurveyors 
of lands: as a field is defined and diſtinguiſhed by its ter mini, 
or limits, ſo is a thing or matter ſpoken of by the word or 
term it is denoted by. | 
Some of our philoſophers complain loudly of the great uſe, or 
rather abuſe, of vague and general terms, which have no pre- 
ciſe, definite, nenden Fe diſtinguiſh theſe, F. Male- 
branche obſerves, that every thing that is (whether it have 
aQtual exiſtence, or not), and, of conſequence, every thing 
that is intelligible, is either a being, or a mode and manner 
ol being: where, by being, is meant whatever is abſolute, or 
which may be conceived alone, and without relation to any 
other thing; and by manner of being, whatever is relative, or 
which cannot be conceived alone. 
Now, there are two kinds of manners of being; the one con- 
fiſting in the relation of the parts of a whole, to ſome part of 
the ame whole ; the other in the relation of one thing to an- 
other: of the firſt kind is the roundneſs of a piece of wax; and 
of the ſecond, the motion or ſituation of that ſame wax. 
If, then, every thing, that is intelligible, be reducible either 
to beings, or manners of daf it is evident, every term, which 
does not ſignify either of thoſe things, ſignifies nothing; and 
that every term, which does not lch either a being, or a 
manner of being, is an obſcure and confuſed term. 
In metaphyſics, the uſe of ſuch terms is ſometimes neceſſary 
and allowable, as in ſpeaking of the divine perfections, &c. 
But, in phyſics, it is always miſchievous; and yet nothing is 
more common; e. gr. when we ſay, that bodies tend to their 
centre; that they fall by their weight; that they riſe by their 
levity; that they move by their nature; that they change ſuc- 
ceſſively their forms; that they act by their virtues, qualities, 
faculties, &'c. we uſe terms which ſignify nothing; and all 
thoſe propoſitions are abſohitely falſe, in the ſenſe moſt philo- 
ſophers underſtand them. | 
is no centre, in the ſenſe commonly meant ; and the 
terms, weight, form, nature, quality, and the like, do not 
awaken-any idea either of a being, or manner of 
are terms void of 
ſhould always avoid. 
Scientia inſenſati inenarrabilia verba. 4 
Tram, in the arts, or TERM of art, is a word which, beſides 
the literal and popular meaning which it has, or may have, in 
common lan , bears a farther and peculiar meaning in 
ſome art or ſcience. See ART. 
Or, a term is a word which has one or more meanings beſide 
| matical one; or which has a peculiar force or import 
e age of ſome particular ſcience or art. 5 
n 1 0 when its idea is rendered more 
complex, conſiſts of more parts, and includes more ſpecial 
tucumſtances, on ſome occaſions than on others. 
[tis this greater complexneſs, this exceſs of conſtituent parts 
n the idea, that denominates it a term in the general, 
ather, as the parts of the idea, ſignified by any word, are 
mitrary; and as one may not only add new parts, to thoſe 
dontained in the literal metming, but alſo ſuperadd others to 
em, alter them, extend them, and otherwiſe modify them, 
u pleaſure; hence the ſame word becomes a term of this or 
— or both, as the inventors or improvers of thoſe arts 
ve thought fit to adopt it for the common baſis of certain | 
and to modify and circumiſtantiate its meaning to the 
ule of their reſpeQive art · WW 3 
the nature and office of a ferm farther illuſtrated in the 
deco to this work. Seb alſo the article DEFINITION. - 
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to conſiſt of twp terms, 
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lex Tens. ' & COMPLEX. | 
Set the articles 4 GENERAL. "1 
' { RELATIVE. 


being: they | 
ſenſe, and which — undeciiliding 
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24 two principal and eſſential words, the ſuljet and the bt- 

tute, 
A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three terms, the major, minor, and 
roncluſien. A ſyllogiſm, containing four terms, is vitious. 
ERMS of an Equation, in algebra, are the ſeveral monomes or 
members of which it is compoſed, wherein the unknown let- 
ter is found, but in different powers and degrees; for if the 
ſame unknown letter be found in ſeveral members in the ſame 
degree or power, they all paſs but for one term: See Equa-' 
TION, 
Thus, in this equation, a a4-a , the three terms art 4 43 
bb, and R: and in this 4a +a b+ac=Rd-+dc, the terms 
are a, ab+ac, and Rd+dc, which are but three, becauſe 
ab+ac, having à in the ſame dimenſion in both parts, is 
taken but for one term: 
The frt term, in any equation, is that where the unknown 
letter or root hath the higheſt dimenſion :=that term which 
hath the root in it of one dimenſion or power lower, is called 
the ſecond term; and ſo on. 

TERMS of Proportion, in mathematics, are ſuch numbers, lets 


ters, or quantities, as are compared one with another; See 
PROPORTION. | | 


Thus, 12571 0 a, ö, c, d, or 4, 8, 5, 12, are 


called the terms of the proportion: of which à or 4 is called 
the firſt term; b or 8, the ſecond term, &c. 

A and c are alſo called the antecedents ; and l and d, the con- 
ſequents. | I 
TERMs, or courſes, in medicine, the menſes, or womens 

monthly purgations. See MENSEs. 
TERMINALIA®, in ey feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the god Terminus: 
Varro is of opinion, that this feaſt took its name from its be- 
ing at the term or end of the year: but Feſtus is of a differ- 
ent ſertiment, and derives it from the name of the deity in 
whoſe honour it was held. | 
In reality, the Terminalia, or feaſt of land- marks, was held in 
honour of Jupiter, conſidered in the capacity of conſervator of 
land- marks or bounds. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus tells us; that 
it was Numa Pompilius who firſt conſecrated land-marks to 
Jupiter; and adds, that the ſame prince appointed an anni- 
verſary day, wherein the country-people, aſſembling together 
on the bounds of the lands, ſhonld offer ſacrifices in honour 
of the tutelary gods thereof. 
The Terminalia were held on the ſeventh, or, as Struvius will 
have it, on the tenth, of the calends of March. No animal 
was to be ſacrificed herein, it being deemed unlawful to ſtain 
the land- marks with blood: they only offered ſacrifices of the 
firſt-fruits of the earth; and this in the open air, and on the 
ſpot were the land-marks were, ; 
TERMINANDO & Audiendo. See the article Aupitnpo; 
TERMINATION, TEAMINATIO, in grammar, the ending 
of a word ; or the laſt ſyllable thereof. 3 
They are the different terminations of one and the ſame word 
on different occaſions, that conſtitute the different caſes, num- 
bers, tenſes, moods, &c. N F 
TERMINER, in law. See the article Oyzr. 
TERMINISTS, TxzxmivnisT#, a ſet or par among 
the Calviniſts, whoſe particular tenets are reducible to five- 
points: | 
10, That there are ſeveral perſons, both in and out of the 
church, to whom God has fixed a certain term before their 
death, after which he no longer wills their ſalvation; how 
long ſoever they live afterwards, 29, That God has fixed 
this fatal term of grace by a ſecret decree. FE That this term 
once elapſed, he makes them no farther of repentance or 
ſalvation, but takes away from his word all the power it 
might have to convert them. 4, That Pharaoh; Saul, Ju- 
das, moſt of the Jews, and many of the gentiles; were o 
this number. 59, That God till bears with ſeveral of theſe 
| ſort of people, and even confers benefits on them after che 
term expired; but that he does not do it with any intention 
they ſhould be converted. | Fe 
All the other proteſtants, and particularly the Lutherans, look 
on theſe articles with abhorrence, as repugnant to the good= 
neſs of God, and deſtructive to all Chriſtian virtue; and as 


„ 13. Rom. ii. 53 &c. 
TERMINU 8, Teppua, ſignifies a bound or mit. f 


PR: 


the other extreme, which is called the ferm⁰Eç 17 2 0 
»The ſchoolmen call privation a miau, a guoy in ſpeuking 
of generation, which they cbnſider as a ſpecies of motiomm 
Ad TERMINUM gui preteriit. See av. 3 
ERMINUM gare #fectt: See Q Ann. 
ARY Meaſure. See the article MA, 


TERRA, i hy: | 
— 22 1* EARTH; 


TtRRA; in ö 9 
T#RRA; in natural hiſtory, : eu | 


1 ER 


inn A Dannata." Crur Mon run DAMXATA.| 
"Tztzxa Lemnia. LEMNEAN, pf REST 
'TzxRA APAN Earth & Catechu. , 


onica. See 
Tran A — | E f 
TAN A Merita. TURMERIC. 
Terra Petite. Sec the article SUMMONS. 
Tann A, in our antient law-books, occurs in the ſenſe of land, 
or ground, joined with divers additions; as, 
Terra Nermaiinerum, the lands of ſuch Norman noblemen as 
Were forfeited to the crown, by the owners taking part with 
the French king againſt king Henry III. Terra 7 ſuch 
land as has . . lately ei e gilliflorata, land 
held by the tenure of paying a Te yearly. — Terra 
ita, land fown with corn, and the crop ſtill remaining 
thereon.—Terra teſlamentulis, land held free from feudal ſer- 
vices, and deviſable by will. Terra culta, land that is tilled 
and manured, in cortradiſtinction to terre inculta,—Terra 
affirmata, land lett out to farm. —Terra dominica, or indomini- 
cata, demain land of a manor.— Terra N was land fub- 
je& to the payment of hydage. See YDAGE,—Terra lu- 
crabilis, land that may be gained from the ſea, or incloſec 
out of a waſte or common to particular uſes, — Terra 1waina- 
bils, tillage-Jand.—Terra ware#ta, fallow-land.—Terra be/- 
cal, wood-land, &c. | | 
Tann A extendenda is a writ directed to the eſcheator, &c, or- 
dering bim to inquire and find out the true yearly value of an) 
land, c. by the oath of twelve men, and certify the extent 


in chancery. : 
TzRRA firma, in hy, is ſometimes uſed for a continent, 
in contradiſtinction to iſlands. 


Thus Aſia, the Indies, and South America, are uſually di- 
ſttinguiſhed ihtn terra firma s, and iſlands. 
TERRA à terra. Gallies and other veſſels are ſaid to go 
terra @ terra, when they never go far from the coaſts, 
The phraſe is alſo applied, in the manage, to horſes which nei- 
ther make curvets nor balotades, but Ie 0 the 
ground on a preſſed gallop, only making little Teaps or riſungs 
with the bed Net. f N. 4 
The terra a terra is properly a ſeries of very low, eafy, leaps, 
- - which'an horſe makes forward, bearing ſidewiſe, and working 
on two treads. In this motion, he lifts both legs at once; and 
- when thoſe are on the point of deſcending, they are accompa- 
nied by the hind legs with a ſhort and * czdence, always 
bearing and ſtaying on the haunches, fo that the motions of 
the hind quarters are very ſhort and quick. 
I The term is alſo applied by the French to 


. 


dancers, who cut 


no capers, nor ſcarce quit the ground. 
And hence, it is alſo figuratively applied to authors, whoſe 
tile and direction is low and creeping. 3 | 
TERRA Ager. q FAGER. 
TRA Aratrum. ARATRUM. | 
TERRA Aratura. ARATURA. 
Tux Denariatus.” ; | DENARIATUS.. 
: 222 Lagem amittere. | AMITTERE. 
ER Lex. \ ge ] LX. 
Ttkrz Librata. \ LiBRATA. 
TERRA Obi se. | + _ | OB0bATA. 
"ERRZ Qnuadrantata. 3. QpADRAN TATA. 
Turns uadrugata. _ + QUADRUGATA. 
ERRÆ Trinoda. 5 TRINODA. 
TER Unaa,.: | , 4 xc xA. | 
Tenn filins, ſon of the earth, a ſtudent in the univerſity of | 


ſatyrical ſpeeches | againſt the members thereof, and 
them with any growing corruptions, &c, | 1 | 
TERRACE, or 'I'sxzAs, a walk or bank of earth, raiſed in a 

1 or court, to a due elevation for a proſpect. 

The terrace is an earth - work uſually lined, and breaſted with 
a ſtrong wull, in compliance with the natural inequality of 
the ground. unes it is made in talus, or aſlope, and 
covered with turf. | | | | 
Counter TERRACE is a terrace raiſed 

„or raiſe a parterre.. W 
TERM ACE is alſo applied to the roofs of houſes that are flat, 
and whereon one may walk: as alſo to balconies that pro- 


. terrace is properly the covering of a building which is in 
platform; as that of the periſtyle of the Louvre, or that of 
. the obſervatory, paved with flint and morter. All the build- 

of the oriental nations are covered with terraces, to take 

the freſh air on, and. even to lie on. M 
'Tzxz& ACE; or TERRAS, uſed for morter. See TARRACE. - 
ERRAGE, or TzzRt AG1um, antiently ſignifies a-ſervice, in 
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. Oxford, formerly appointed in publie acts to make jeſting and | 
to tax 


over another to join two | 


for the reſtoring lands or goods to a debtor, who is 
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ERRAQUEOUSS, an epithet given to our globe 
conſidered as conſiſting of land and water which 
conſtitute one maſs. | 
»The word, bke the thing, 
earth, and water. 
Some philoſophers, particularly Dr. Burnet, tax the 
and faſhion of the terraquecus globe as rude, unartfy] 
diſorderly ; and conclude it highly abſurd to ſuppoſe it c 
thus out of the hands of the Creator; and, therefore wh ; 
recourſe to a deluge for the making it thus, 4 
But others can perceive a world of art and conveniency 
in this apparent diſorder: Mr. Derham particularly obſ = 
that the diſtribution of land and water is admirable. q we, 
being laid over the other ſo fkilfully thro? all the world, that 
there is a juſt equipoiſe br balance of the whole lobe 
hoe the northern ocean balances the. ſouthern, — * 
merican continent is a counterpoiſe to the E * 
can, and Aſiatic. 8 1 
And what ſome may object, that the waters occupy too 
a part of the globe, which they imagine would be of more 0 
were it dry land, be obviates, by ſhewing, chat this would 
prive the world of a due quantity of vapours and rain: f. t 
the cavities, which contain the ſea and other waters, f 
deeper, though the quantity of water were the ſame en 
the ſurface leſs and narrower, the evaporations would 174 
much the leſs, inaſmuch as they are made from the ſurface. 
and, conſequently, are in proportion thereto. 23 
ERRAR. Sec the article TERRIER. 
TERRAS. -- TRERRACR, and Pay a 
Marble TERRAS, | you MarBLE. AT 
p * ERRE-PLRIx, in fortification, the top, platform, or hori- 
zontal ſurface of the rampart, whereon the cannon areplaced, 
non mags of perform their office. See RAM ART. 
tis thus called, as lying level, having only a little » 
wardly to bear the — of the — A ; _ 
It is terminated by the parapet on that ſide towards We can. 
paign; and, by the inner talus, on the fide towards the place:— 
its breadth is from 24 to 30 ſeet. | : 
TERRE- [I ENANT is he who hath the actual poſſeſſion of the 
land, otherwiſe called the ogcupant. See TENANT, and Oc- 
CUPANT. . 5 
Thus a lord of a manor having a freeholder, who letteth out 
his freehold to another to be occupied; this occupies, who 
has the actual poſſeſſion, is called the terre- tenant. 
TERRELLA, MIKPOTH, little cartb, is a magnet turned of 
a juſt ſpherical figure, and placed fo as that its poles, equa- 
tor, c. do exactly correſpond with thoſe of the world, 
It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repreſentz- 
tion of. the-great magnetic globe we inhabit. 
Such a terrella, if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian like 
a globe, it my free, would ane round like the earth 
in 24 hours e magnetic particles pervading it; but expe- 
rience has 8 this — e TING 
ERRESTRIAL Birds. Bixps. 
"TERRESTRIAL Globe. GLOBE. 
See J LIx R Terreſtrial. 
IPaRADISE. 
Ro ap. 
ERRIER, or TERRAR, in our antient cuſtoms, a collection 
of acknowlegements of the vaſſals or tenants of a lord(tip, 
containing the rents, ſervices, Ac. they owe their lord; and 
ſerving as a title or claim for demanding and executing the 
payment thereof. "MA 
At preſent, by terrier we mean no more than a book or roll 
wherein the ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, or of 3 
town, college, church, &c. -are deſcribed. | 
The Terrier ſhould contain the number of acres, and the lite, 
undaries, tenants names, Ic, of each piece or parcel. 
TERRIER alſo denotes the lodge or hole which foxes, badge" 
rabbets, &c, dig themſelves under-ground, and wherein the 
fave themſelves from the purſuit of the hunters. —Hence, 
TERRIER is alſo uſed for a kind of little hound to hunt tho 
animals, which, like a ferret creeps into the ground, and by 
that means affrights and bites them; either tearing them 
is teeth, or elſe haling them by force out of their holes. 
TER RIS, bonit, & catallis, rehabendis poſt purgationem, a writ for 
a perſon to recover his lands, goods, or chattels, former 
ſeized, after having cleared himſelf of a felony, upon ſuſpt- 
cion whereof, he was convict, ang delivered to his 
TERRIS & catallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, 2 writ jud 


or earth, 
together 


is a compound of terra, and * 
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TERRESTRIAL Line. 
TERRESTRIAL Paradiſe, 
TERRESTRIAL Roads. 
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beyond the quantity of the debt. See D1$TREs3. 
TERRIS Aberandis, a writ lying for a man convi rp 
to bring the record and proceſs before the kin __— 


for his impriſonment, and deliver him his la 
ain, and releaſe him of the ſtrip and w en 
RITORY, Difirid, the extent or compaſs of land wit 
the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction, of any fate, ©! 
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which a tenant or vaſſal was bound to his lord, to plow and 
- $0 the ound for him. . It 15 wi ; © 

ders will have it money paid for digging, or breaking the 
wieti de thelenia,' pavagio, paſſagio, laſtagio,. tallagis, 
f f * RAT 
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TES 
It is à maxim, that PR? church has no territory, 1. 4. it has rio 
temporal juriſdiction ; and therefore an eccleſiaſtical judge 
cannot arreſt any body, not even a prieſt, 5 
It is much in this ſenſe, that Cujas ſays, the church has an 
auditory, but no territory. 
1085, Tensio, the act e eee yt g 
dee ai Fg 
* The word comes of tero, I wor. 
HAN, TzRTIANA, a fever or ague intermi every 
* day ; ſo that there are two fits in three 8 
The method of 2 tertians, as well as other agues, is by 
2 cortex, el ven in ſubſtance or decoction: this laſt 
is beſt in — conſtitutions, and where the fits are not 
þ regular but the ſubſtance is more to be depended on as to 
nty in other caſes, See AGUE. 
TERTIARY canons. See the article Canon, 
TERTIATE, in gunnery.—To tertiate a great gun, is to exa- 
mine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, whereby to 
of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be ſufficient- 


fortified or not. 

1 uſually done with a pair of calliper compaſſes; and if 
the piece be home bored, the diameter leſs by the ** di- 
Hides by 2, is the thickneſs at an place. 

TERTII internodii pollicis extenſor. ExTE _ 
TIA TIO adjacente, propeſitia de. See J PROPOSITION. 
Terios 5 alenus. SCALENUS. 
TERUNCIUS, in antiquity, a very ſmall braſs coin in uſe 
among the Romans. 

The inconvenience of ſuch very ſmall pieces being ſoon found, 


reckoning z and thus it became a money of account. 

The teruncius, at firſt, was a quarter of the ag, or libra : 

| hence, as the as contained 12 ounces, the teruncius contained 
three z whence the name, which is formed of the Latin, tres 


mciæ. 

Jeruncius Was alſo uſed for a quarter of the denarius, ſo that 

when the denarius was at ten as's, the teruncius was worth 

two and an half; and when the denarius was riſen to 16, the 

termncius was worth four. See DENARIVUs. 

TESELLATED pavement, pavimentum TESSELLATUM, 

a rich pavement of moſaic work, made of curious ſmall 

hou marbles, bricks, or tiles, called teellz, from the form 
dies. 

88 were much uſed in the tents of the 
Roman 

TESSAR — in our antient writers. See the article 
QUADRAGESIM 2 

TEST, or Txsr oath, a form of oath, whereby the doctrine 

of tranſubſtantiation, the * 2 of the maſs, the invocation 

' of faints, &fc. are abjured. is &- ON 

® The word or ity formed Latin, 
teftis, wi e being a being or evidence, that the 

Perſon is not 2 Roman catholic. a bo 

The tf oath was firſt introduced by authority of parliament 

in 1692, and they who refuſed to take it, Were WNTeY the 


privilege of holding any public offices. 
Terr, among chemiſts and refiners, the ſame with N or 
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 coppel, an 

See re article TES r. | 

Lb. > See the article . 
QUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet 

110.5 bp ure Covered with a ftrong, thick th 

Ge. 

ciftneſs, however, teflactons is only applied to 12 whole 

ſtrong and thick ſhells are intire; thoſe which are ſoft, thin, | | 
and confiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, as the lobſter, Oe. be 

called cruſtaceous. See Supplement, articles Trerac tous, 

and CRUSTACEOUS, 4 


like kind, are called te aceour—Such are powders of crabs 
clans and eyps, pearl, We... 
Dr. Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe. 6 
medicines to be alike ; that 


eldom or never enter 


the teruncius became diſuſed, but its name was ſtill retained in 


ent uſed in the purifying nr filver.4 


«hoſe 


all. preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances. of the | 


virtue of all te act 


TES 


ven witneſſes: theſe they called nun 4 21 but 
the danger of truſting the will of vm oF to the memory of 
the living ſoon _ theſe: and- all teflament: wete onder 
ed to be in writin 
The French 1 holographic teftamentt, i. e. 


teſtaments written wholly with the teſtator's hand, an abundant 
ſecurity ; but the Roman law, more ſevere, did not admit of 
aments without further ſolemnity. - 
eaſieſt, and moſt favourable, is the 21ſt law in the code 

de teflamentir, which permits ſuch as are unwilling to truſt the 
ſecret of their teflaments to others, to write it with their own 
hand, and to cloſe it in the preſence. of ſeven witneſſes, de- 
claring to them, that it is their teſſament ; after which it is to 
be ſigned by all the ſeven witneſles. 

Otherwiſe, to make a ſolemn igſament, it was required to be 
atteſted by ſeven witneſſes, and ſealed with their ſeals. 

Yet the military t:flament was not ſubje& to ſo many for 
lities : the ſoldier was ſuppoſed too much employed in defend. 
ing the laws, to be ſubject to the trouble of knowing them. 
His tumultuary profeſſion excuſed him from obſerving all the 
rules, See MiLiTARY. 

Teftaments, wherein fathers diſpoſed of their eſtates 
their children, had particular privileges, and were diſpen 
from moſt of the ordinary formalities. 
Probate of a TESTAMENT. See the article PROBATE, 
TESTAMENTARY aim. | * eres. 


TE8TAMENTARY ſucceſſion. SUCCESSION. 
T8STAMENTARY tutorage TUuTORAGE. 
TESTATOR or TESsTATRIx, the perſon who makes his or 
* — and teſtament. 
illet ſhews, that a incapable of a | cannot 
demand any ſum which the teflator in his 6 declares 
himſelf indebted to him in; in regard ſuch a declaration of 
debt is preſumed a fraud, againſt the intention of the law. 
TESTA NevilLi, or Tera DE NEVIL, an antient re- 
cord kept by the king's remembrancer in the exchequer, con- 
taining the king's fees throughout the greateſt part of England, 
with inquiſitions of land eſcheated, and ſergeanties. 
It was denominated from its compiler Johan. de Nevil, one 
of the itinerant juſtices under king Henry III. 
TESTATUM, in law, a writ in perſonal actions; where, if 
the defendant cannot be arreſted on a capias in the county 
where the action is laid, but is returned nom eff inventus by 
the ſheriff, this writ ſhall be ſent into any 'other county, 
where ſuch perſon is thought to to be, or to have where withal 
to ſatisfy the demand. 
It is called teffatum, becauſe the ſheriff has before teſtified, 
that the defendant was not to be found in his bailiwick. 
TESTE, a term commonly uſed in the cloſe of a writ, where 
the date is contained, which with tefte meipſo, if it be 
an original writ; or, if j „Ten Mattheo Ai. 
or Franciſco North, Mil. &c. — to the court whence 
it comes. In ſome anticat formula's, we read Tofts cuftode 
Anglie. See WII. : 
TESTES, in anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies, ſerving. 
for generation; ors called, diminutively, teſticles.” See 
TeSTICLE. 
TxssTEs of the brain are two little, ro, hard bodies, 
' plac'd between be eee 
1 See Baain, © 1 
ESTES: /ynodales. YNODALES., 
Tzsrtnus bis. pF Fee the aricles 8 Aa." 
oe | TESTICLE e, ig oftis a double part in animals of the male kind, 
| ſerving for 3 E mak per ee 
Le. 1. bit, W. we” 2. 


| . They are called le, by:dimination: aa 
|  _ giving teſtimony of yirility : they are what we properly call 
| rr 
; In man, and moſt animals, the teficles arg ext: 1 ih ſome, 
as. fowls, interior. Some men have onl e they 
have two, and ſome have naturally had ge; ae anat | 
aſſure us have known four, T4 + 
The tefticler are ſoft, white bodies, OY an oval fig bare and 
about the fire of apigega' 5 egg; they! they have been chought 0 be 
of a glandulous ſub and; according to the preſent doc · 


—— 


— — — 


t for | bReals, but that the chief of 5 action is in the firſt 

ef | ene ng 
wipt- L 

nary Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and eſpecially In reftify- 


in to ſuch. acidities. 


ui  Gſpoſal of his eflate, effects, burial, ire 

* Tbe word is formed from the te ene which the 
15 —ů yr ah. open | 57% hi 

10  Aeftament hay no effect till after death, eee 

_ SIT hen," Au te are 2888, of al orhers-the moſt 


„ ſurprize, Ge. it was found neceſſary to 


—— teflaments a the Romans were mad 


Ne 152. Cans. 


fats: many diſtempers in children, which grnerally owe 


TESTAM NT“, e in law, a ſolemn and | 
authentic act, eb a perſon declares his will, as. to the 


: 2 70 all kinds of ecautions to prevent the wills of the de- 
ur e and the weakneſs . 
be "A go } l 


Rs the dete declaring his will in the preſence of ſe- 


 trine of the glands, they may be d to be fo till, 
They are formed of a convolution of giv 
| ularly che . veins' and L + 
which which bring ti blood 'wh enes the ſeed is to be ſecreted in the 
the tefticles, 7% ad the former return i back gn 


— made. 
Ibe reſt of the is. de up of feed: rebels, which „ 
| deed are but one c my ſeries or rope, 5A 
ted and wound 5 but 
. 2 e , 


its cloſe 
Pe wa — . — 


CL : 


as. 


1 


% 


TRT 
Seam f the third the dbugines. "Se each under its proper 


-artjole. 1 
— inctuditig boch t „is 
the ſerotum; which ſee deſcribed under the article Schorn. 
For che vlg f the tyfieer, in preparing 
[ſee Sun DV. 
TESTIMONIAL, a kind: of certificate, figned either by-the 
„ where a perſon laſt1 


2 ree laſt paſt j giving an account of che virtues, 
runiforetity, and tearfifig, of the perſon. 
Sete ene g. Aways required before holy orders: are 
; and the \biſhoþ even ordinarily demands ener a 
prieft before he admits him to a benefice, 

Toa is alſo a' certificate under the hand of 4 jiftite 
of peace, " teſtifying ie ti — hr place when and where a ſol- 
dier or mariner Y 
-whither he is to paſs. 

TESTIMONY. See Reo teral 1 
Fot che efedibility of human 

TESTUDO, in natural hiſtory 

N is antiquity — uſed among the poets, 
Ge. for the antient tyre j by reaſon it was ſaid to have been 
origi made, by its inventor Mercury, of 'the black or 
hollow half of *k teflude „ or bes- tortoiſe, which o 
accidentally found on the banks of the river Nile. | 1 


Dr. Molyneux diſcourſe,” in the Phils 
Tr — to 2 that the tortoiſe-ſhell was the 
"Iyr&/ and that the whole inftrument had . 
; which account lets ſome light into 


the 
un pegs Wane, wa Ib. 4. e 


three, at leaſt, revotend divines, who knew: him well | 


; fee cin. 
See TokT O18 E. 


the denomination teftuds ; 


'**  Dulcem qua firepitum Pin; lane wt — 
Bn. 0, pr 725 r fer | > 


Ne un , | : erg 


3 which the ſoldiers, . gr. a whole 
————— 

g cloſe to each other.. 
ter them from darts, ſtones, c. 
Kon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from above hen | 


Ins xu was alſo a kind of lange wooden tower, which moved 


on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with zaw bullocks: hides, | - 


feryitig'to ſhelter the Toldiers when they approached the walls |. 
to mine them, or' to: batter them with rams. 

Jens called l, from the reogthof it roof whith e 
vered the workmen | —— — — 
T xz&vpo, in medicina, denates a ar . 
—— rr 
en een 


and ſecreting dne esd; | 


—— . 
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WE and | 


* tortoiſe or mole. _ — = 
„e ciel- 
———— — — 8 
as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or may be ſquared:! 
—— theſe _— — vg oo 

to the great mathematicians of particularly 

ra of the new calculus Cereals in the Adla crudite- 
7 pafil Viviani, under fictitious name of 


* as the anagram wo 


was (olved' by ans goa TCA M..Leidnics, 
— 4 — it: . in the Leipfic. ads in 
an infinity of manners; as alſo did M. Bernoulli, the marquis 


del Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis; and Dr. Gregory. rr 


1 


TETANUS, /VETANOZ®, in medicine, 9. Kind of tonic i{paſ- | 


or commullion, wherein che fore and bind muſctes. of the 
r be Jer ſt n her, 
| ins Yom Len num u 


eee grob, ren 


ETANUS, or Ter anos, is alſo, in amore general 


A ee 
245 OY ESE wok. 


MPR05THQT.ONOS, and Or NNHo- 


% ward is sen of the Geck, rung, diele - 
re menu on fi 22 5 


muſt 8 — 2 


to SIE — 
errand ef . rnit 212 amt: 


an. li Wo ict A e 5 0 ennie ts I dots 
Tr „„ 3 


- . F 


is ſubdivided, into emproſthotapus | 


the higheſt of the heſ06/Jowel inſtrument, and the low 


ol the ſecond; as was the caſe in the two  tetrackord thac 


0 
; was the caſe in the two wo bon a 4 EE 


chord or octave. See Oc rTAvx. 

ETRACTYC arithmetic, | See the article Antruugrie. 

TETRACTYS, in the antient | die The Pyt thagor 

Era is a point, a Ihe, a ſu and a ſolid, v 
TETRADIAPASON, druple diapaſm, a muſical chord, 

. otherwiſe called a qua ruple eighth, be a nine- and · tyentieth 

See DIAPASON. 


TETRA DTT, TzrxADIT ES, in antlqbity, A name given, 


to ſeveral different ſects of Heretics, out of forhe particular 
"reſpe& they bore to the number four, called in Greek, mere. 
Thus the  Bbathians were called tradire, from their f 
on Eafter-day, as on the fourth day, or on Wedneſday. 
The Manichees, and others, who admitted of a Quateraity 
inſtead of a "Frinity i in the Godhead, or four perſons in lieu of 
three, wete alſo called retradite, 
| The followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the ſame appellation of 


tetradite, by reaſon of the addition they made to the tri. 
gion, to 8 an error they held, that in our Saviour 6 


paſkish i was not a particular perſon of the Godhead, . 
" the Son, that taffered 
The antients alſo gave the name tetradite to children born un- 
der the fourth moon, and theſe they believed unhappy, 
TETRAEDRONS®, or TETRAHEDRON,, in geometry, one 
of ehe five regular or Platonic bodies, or ſolids, compre- 
| *hended under Tout equilateral and equal triangles, N 
' The fetratdron may be conceived as a triangular pyramid 
| * four equal faces. Such is that kepretelded Tab. 00 
| 15 J 8 butsted by mathematicians, that the ſquare of the 
fide of a tetrgedron i is to the ſquare of the diameter of a ſphere, 
| wherein it may be inſcribed, in a ſubſequialteral ratio : whence 
it follo that the ſi de of; A tetraedron is to the diameter of a 
ſph 2 i. inſcribed in, as 7 2 to the / 33 Conſequently 
ommenſurable. 
TETRAG ONs „ TETPATOANOE, i in geometry; aquadrangl 
| ts a figure with four angles. 
| 9 The word i. formed from dhe Greek, rope, fur: ge 
anghe . 


nahme 31592 


| Thar ar, Edlen, thombi; ale gu 


| | 
e denotes an alpeet. of 3 


with regard to the earth, when they aue. diſtant 1 


other aſounth part fache, or 908, Anu. * Arn. 


22 is expreſſed by the change d. * 
'ETRA IAS, a name given to a metcor, e 
is of a quadrangular figure, and its tail, or. PR Jong Bas 
| —_ uniform ; this is not much. ent em the 


CETRAGONM, TiErpAra ane a 2 5. which 0 
authors uſe to expreſs the quadraw 


TETRAGONUS, in . A. — * 05 allo ge- 
TETRAGK ane TErPAFPANMATON, ; a al 


' — gre by the G Greeks to the Hebrew ame of, 6 


Flava, bean in, Ms rn -of fo 


21G 316 ati Aid 1; 
en in "UW tent 60, an ;amblc rel 
1:19 775 Wend. 
r i formed from the Greek," A i 
13 30 . 4 four metres We meet with. none none of theſe bt 
£2 in the comic ESP Ss. | ball: v3. 
CETRAPASTONS, in 
rs See POLLY: 


N ifs 15s 


ien 


given to * 


TETRAPETALOUS, 5 an des, wow be 


that conſiſt of four ſingle petala or leaves e 


8 e219 "TY ry Þ "Ge 


55 r che antient m c, | 
ö of intervals, or 
eur or 4690984 2. > by, 2 es . nente, 
and by the — a fourth. Ses Four. 


piſtil; */; vl eqn be ond 
. x who w_ them Legge makes — 
ute a J 4185 
- 49g Such lis / have un uniſorm detropetolays feet, i 
| ſees-reſlels a little oblobgiſh, which, he,cherefore call ) 
„. dhe hehi ot lem Juteumy . the dent 
im ſiliquoſum, Viola 


| EA ee. linapis, 


A. + 


Anus an A dene eien, 1, Gertler, 

5 7 

owm | 4 94 unn mM 
e 709] ns RI 9 


" myagrumds es; eue 
{4 1364+ 1 oft Fade Ava . 


m Necho 5; och gat 1th 
% g2nvleiq 2 4 i. „ 34 . 


0 a 9 — BT 9 N 1 4 


but the Whole Deity. SeeT ruacics* | 


_ pw}. cn} 


T'E'U 


caſturtium, lepidium vulgare, thlapſi; brafica marina, gla- 
ſtum, eruca marina, &c. 
Such as have a ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, that is, a 
monopetalous one, divided deeply into four partitions, which 
he particularizes alſo as anomalous ; as the papaver, argemone, 
yeronea; tithymallus, plantago, coronopus, pſyllium, lyſi- 


machia ſiliquoſa, alſine ſpuria, c. 
TETRAPH RMACUM*®, 'TETPAtAPMAKON, in the ge- 
gere, denotes any remedy confiſting of four ingredients. 


0 The word is compounded « of riſea, four 1 and papers drug, 
© of remedy. _ 
LA®, in church-hiſtory a Bible difpoſed by Origen 
2 columns, in each whereof was a different Greek 
verſion; big. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the 
Seventy» * that of Theodotion, See BIBLR. 
=_ 9H r quadruplex, 


rapla is a different work, compoſed after the hexapla, 
and in favour" of ſuch as could not have the hexapla. 
Some authors are of opinion, that the order wherein the four 


that the 
others might be the more eaſily confronted therewith, and 
cortected from it. 


the Septuagint to have been in the third place in the hexapla, 


fame'place in both. 
— OTE, TzTRrRAPTOTON, in grammar, a name 
uch defective nouns as have 1 four caſes :—ſuch 

- are =. Ne. 12 


; governs a fourth part of a kingdom. 


"far; and a. rule, A 


Was afterwards applied to any 
' became one} ethnarch, as appears fromthe follow- 


ing conſideratigns.2: 3%, Ir 
trarchiet within he cities of 


— 2 That Herod's 


| . and the ſovereigns thereof, Luke fit 1 
yo N 705 875 * erat 


11 -:£ „„ 


. 
. HF * . I 


af four verſes. 


SE 


= 
* 


0 The ward is formed from "7p, four; and SNG, bn. 


TETRASYTECABICAL., A word corfifting of four hy llables. 
N bmg eng ih the N 12 — 


e e e ee ee 


D 


- the | 4 ee 
Turo wic - — — is the TRY language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother-tongues, v0 
uw Ide Teutenic js now called the German ot Dutch,, and is fi- 
rn 
* a has two:nota 8 VIZ. 1 e ian, 
ns Daniſh, or — 5 othic ; to which. belong the 1; 


ar en in Denmark, Norway, Sw 


„and 1 
* Ne belong the he ſeveral nguages of the the Eoplih, 
e 


Frilian, and*thoſe on the north 


-=z 


* IC Pe "oO „ reel pic ous order of knights, efta- 
| bed owards t loſe E the 3 and thus call- 
uſe* 1 principally of Germins, cf Tewtons. 

8 e origin, &c. of this order were tus? the Chri 

Sh of Luſignun, hying fiegets Ate] or 'Acon,”a $ bf 
Hi, on 4h6-$orders of the Holy Land; at which fiege 
þ. © preſent, Richard king of Eusland, 'Phitip Aug 

| with „Ec. 4. 

com 


med commpgt.negefſaries, ſet, ona fat 4 kind uf hoſpital 
| wk — which they ad Minze Jail, and harebbe- 
| (S110 91 charble arendanc on them. 
ſtar ae ht of eſtabliſhing, a third milicacy, order, 
ade angles, «nd.the. Hoſpitale . 
> — — — ebene Une the | 
. Tv" * 
„ß 


— 
'& 


on o_ 7112 1 E % A ol ie 


* 


ace 


otifounds the tetraple with the hexapla ; but 

K . a Jaques de Vitry differs a little herefrom; and relates, that 

the Teutonic order was eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem before the city | 

verſions of the tetrapla were ranged, was different from that | 

eck we have fehearſed them; and particularly, that the 
t was in the firſt column : but St. Epiphanius ſays 

825 to the cohtrary, and places it in the third. — He even 

ves us Origen's reaſon for putting it there, which was, ſays | 
5 © belt | verſion might be in the middle, that the 

' Barohius, however, in his annals for the year 231. takes 


dot in the firſt in the tetrapia; but Epiphanius gives it the 


TETRARCH®, TETRARCHA, a woe wk les and | 


Such, originally, was the import of the title tetrarchs but it | 
ty king, or ſovereigu 3 and 


y makes mention, of ſix te- 
_— was only divided into three parts, which, yet, were | 
ud. lib. 14. c. 23. tells us, | 
þ= — lerod a „ * 7 22 Rad is | 
Hy. FERPAETINON, 5 Ranza epigram, or | 


TETRASTYLE: , in the, antient architeQure, #1 eine, 
aud particularly a femple, with four. columns in its front, - | 


To be ns lower ge Low Dutch, Flemiſh, Ac, ſpoken; 


ompaſſion for the ſiok and\wourded of the army, who | 


—— — — 


ing places, the kig | 


TE U 


of Jeruſalem, the maſters of the Temple and the Hoſpital, and 
the German lords and prelates then in the Holy Land; | uns; by 


common conſent, Frederic duke of Suabia, who was then 


at their head, fent embaſſadors to his brother Henry king of 
the Romans, to ſolicit the pope to confirm the new otter. 


; Calixtus III. who then governed the church, granted it by a 


bull of the 23d of ur 1192. and the new order was 


Called, The order Teutonic knights of the houſe of St. Mary 


of Jeruſalem. f 
: pope granted them all the privileges of the Templars, and 


the Holpitalets of St. John; excepting that they wete to be 


ſubject to the patriarchs, and other prelates; and that they 


; ſhould pay tythe of what they poſſeſſed. 
The firſt maſter of the Teutonic order, Henry Walpot, elected 


during the time of the ſiege of Acre, after the taking of that 


city, purchaſed a garden, wherein he built a church, and an 
hoſpital, which was the firſt houſe of the — — order. 


Such is the account given by Peter of Duiſbourg, a prieſt of 
this order. 


of Acre was beſieged. 


2 _ - 


— — 


GAIN woe 2 ———— «c ͤ%l . — 
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Theſe two opinions Hartknoch, in his notes on Duiſbourg, 
reconciles, by ſaying, that the order was firſt inſtituted by a 
private perſon, a = Sew at Jeruſalem ; that it was con- 
firmed by the pope, the emperor, and the princes, at the ſiege 
of Acre ; and that, after the taking that City, it was become 
ſo conſiderable, that it was known all over the world. 
If it be true, that it was a private perſon who firſt ſet on foot 
the order, and that thoſe people of Bremen and Lubec only 
Joined with him, as ſome authors affert, we do not know the 
RO year of its origin. 

order made no great progreſſes under the three firſt 
nn 3 but under the fourth, Herman de Salza, it became 

powerful ; infomuch that Conrade duke of Mazovia 
bs Cujavia, about the year 1230. ſent an embaſly to him, 


to ſolicit dis friendſhip. and aſſiſtance, offering him and his 


order the provinces of Culmes and Eivonia, with all the lands 
they could recover from the idolatrous Pruflians, who has 


| rafled him exceedingly with their continual 'incurſions, and 
' © The word is originally Greek, Te7y@px nx, formed of ihe, 


againſt whom he intended this new militia ; his own knights 
of the order of Chrift, or of Dobrin, inſtituted for the 1 
Re being found too weak. 

Salza accep n Joy the donation, and ory IX. confirmed 
it; and to aid, the knights in reducing the ruſfians, Innocent 
IV. publiſhed a croifade.—With this help, in a year's time, 
they ſubdued the provinces of Warmia, Natangia, and = 
thia; the inhabitants whereof renounced the worſhip of idols 


and, in the courſe of fifty years more, they reduced all Prufia, 


Livonia, Samogitia, and Pomerania, &c. 

In t204. duke Albert had founded the order of ſword- bearers, 

pore: glaives, 2 now became united to the Teutonic 
hes, and the union was approved by pope Greg egory IX. 

Waldemar III. king of Denmark, fold alfo to the order the 

province of Eſtein, the cities of Nerva and Weiſſemberg, 

and ſome pther provinces. 

A. new union . time afterwards occaſioned great divi 


und troubles in this order: it was with the biſhops and 


of Pruſſia and Livonia, who hereupon took the habit of the 
Teutonic order, and ſhared the ſovereignty with the nights, 
in their reſpectiye dioceſes. 


Ide order, thus maſters of all Pruf, buflt the cities of El 
Fo Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzick, Koningſberg, and 


me others: the emperor F rederic Il. permitted them to add 
the arms of their order, the imperial eagle; and St. Louls, 
in 1250. allowed them to quarter the — -lys. 
After the city Acre had been recovered b 
grand maſter of the Teutonic order remo A 
city to Marienbourg. As 1 grew in power, 
took more Rate of them; and at length, Finſtead of * 


brothers,” as at firſt, would be called herds. Aud though 


nd maſter Contade Zolnera, of Rotenſteine, N — 
innovation, his ſueceſſor Conrad W allerod not only approved 
it but even procuied —_— to be treated with bonours only 
ered to the greateſt princes. | SNP 
Diviſions NG * 7 — CIS 1 king of 1215 
their — eds 


— to Cm ir pM a roarguis of 
| „At ere 
— xt. nn gn wes Fn 


8 and grove Ee ont of Þ 
Moſt of the knights followed his e 2 = emby 
reformation : the reſt transferred the fear of nh 


or, Mariendal in. Franconia, which 
2 L AoDe Walter of Cromberg their grand ae, 


a 


u race agniaſtHibort,, and e * 


2 dels 4 | 
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- the ban of the empire.” The order, bowever, could never 
. recover their domains; but are wow Ind more thn th 
ſhadow of what they formerly were, ; or 

 commanderies, — ſufficient for the ordinary ſubſiſtence 


grand maſter, 
were the commander z the grand ma 
reſidence at Koninſberg z the grand hoſpitaler, who reſided 
- at Elbing 3 the draper, who took tare to furniſh the habits 
the treaſurer, who lived at the court of the grand maſter ; 
and ſeveral commanders, as thoſe of Thorn, Culme, Branden- 
bu 5 i * a » . . * 14 f 
They had = their | of paiticular caſtles and 
fortreſſes ; advocates, proveditors, intendants of mills, pro 


viſions, &c. 
" Waiſſelius, in his annals, ſays, they had 28 commanders of 


cities, 
40 ſtewards, 37 proveditors, 93 maſters of mills, 500 bro- 
thers or knights to take the field, 
or prieſts, and 6200 ſervitors or 8 
TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtinguiſhed to glo/s or com- 
mentary ; and ſignifying an original diſcourſe, exclufive ot 
any note or interpretation. f 
lnkaie pling ave. been taken by the critics, to reſtore, re. 
. concile, ſettle, explain, &c. the text of the Bible, and tha 
of the claffics. 7 | 
Mr. Whiſton accounts for all thoſe miſunderſtandings betweer 
the Old and New teſtament, particularly as to the prophecies 
in the Old, cited asfulfilled in the New, from the corruption o 
the text of the Old Teſtament z and to obviate objections made 
againſt Chriſtianity on that head, has publiſhed an E ay to 
ward reftoring the true Text of the Old Teftament. 


This reſtoration he attempts to effect from the Samaritan pen- | 
tateuch, the Roman pſalter, the apoſtolical conſtitutions, &c. | 


- nary, and look out for other ways of ſolving thoſe 
culties. 


TzxT is particularly uſed for a certain paſ 
choſen by a preacher, to be the ſubject of his ſermon. 


Antiently, the lawyers began all their pleadings with like | 


_ texts of Scripture. | 25 
A text-boek, in ſeveral univerſities, is a claſſic author written 
N wide, by the ſtudents, to give room for an interpretation 
Nuit the maſter or regent, .to be inſerted in the. inter- 


Io this ſenſe, the French ſay, proverbially, 
' obſcure que le texte. 

, Spaniards gave | | em, 
© ſet of verſes, at the head of a and making the 
ſubject thereof 3 each verſe being i 
© other, in the courſe of the gloſs. 

TzxrT, in antient law-authors,. is 


in gold letters, and carefully preſerved in the churches. 
© Codex aurato conſeptus grammate ſcriptus, - 


 Skene 
' the ſon of an earl: Camden will have it, that 
only dignified by the offices which they bore, 


46 of caſtles, ' $1 hoſpitalers, 35 maſters of convents, } 
162 brothers of the choir, þ 


2 ſignifying a nobleman ; tho” 


But all our critics take this corruption of the text to be ima | 


ze of Scripture | 


Glo d Orleans | 
the name ext to a kind of little poem, or 
one after n. 


appropriated to the book of | 
_ the four goſpels, by way of eminence. — Theſe were written 


THE 


THALMUD, See the article Taimup. 
THAME. See the article TR AM. 
THANE, or Train, Taaxvs, the name of an 


tient dig. 
with that 

thanes — 
There were two kinds or orders of thanes : the ; 


the Engliſh, or Anglo-Saxons. 
$ thane to have — equal 


nity A 


and the erdhary thanes.—The firſt were thoſe — — 


our Engliſh- Saxon kings in their courts, and who he 
immediately of the king: whehce, in domeſday-book, a 
are promiſcuouſly called thani, and ſorvientes regis, 
Soon after the conqueſt, this name was diſuſed ; and inſtead 
thereof they were called the fing t barons, bares regis. 
Theit origin is referred to king Canutus, who, taking the 
chief of the Daniſh nobility, to the number of 3000, for his 
ud, and arming them with battle · axes and ſabres with gilt 
dles, called them thing-lith, from the two Daniſh words 
theing or thein, body of nobility, and ith, order of battle. 
The ordinary thanes, or thani minores; were the lords of ina. 
nors, who had particular juriſdiction within their limits, and 
over their own tenants. 
| Theſe changed their name for that of barons; and hence 
with Tr axe, 


their courts are called courts baron to this day. 
In old authors, charters, &c. we alſo meet 

, ſometimes only a freeman; 
| ſometimes a magiſtrate, | 
THANE LAnDs, were lands granted by charter of the Saxon 
kings to their thanes. 
THAUMATURGUS ®, worker of miracles ; an appellation 


which the Romaniſts give to ſeveral of their ſaints, eminent 
for the number and greatneſs of their miracles. * 


' * The word is formed from the Greek Hav, wonderful 
and spy0r, work. | thing; 
St. » Called „or Gregory of Neoecrſi- 


rea, was a diſciple of Origen, about the year 223. and after- 
biſhop of Czſarea in Pontus; and in that Capacity he 
atfiſted at the firſt council of Antioch, and at that of Epheſus, 
= Paulus Samoſatenus,—St. Leo of Catanea is alſo called 
e Thaumaturgus. He lived in the VIIIth century; and tis 
body is ſtill honoured at Rome in the church of St. Martin de 
Tours. —St. - Francis Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the 
| great? of theſe laſt ages. | 
'FHAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid fate, 
183 the warmth of the air. | 
. THEANDRIC, ©EANAPIKOFE, gei-virile z a term ignifying 
divine and human under one—formed from Steg, God, and 
amp, man, | | A 
St. Dionyſius, biſhop of Athens, firſt uſed the word theandrir, 
to expreſs a double operation, or two tions united in 
Jeſus Chriſt ; the one divine, the other human ®.—The Mo- 
nophyſites afterwards abuſed it, to . the one only opert- 
tion which they admitted in Jeſus Chriſt; in whom they be- 
lieved there was a mixture of the divine and human natur, 
whence reſulted a third nature, which was a compound of e 
one and the other, whoſe operations followed the eſſence ad 


** Auftus evangelicum con ſeruat corpore textum. n ies of „ | followed t 
TEXTUARI Ta8xXTUARILL, a name given the ſect of the * qualities the mixtute, and were neither divine nor human; 
H Caraites, — the Jews. See CARAIr IS. 2 theandric. 20 
© Hillel hon the traditionaries, and Schammai a | Oefen ere, threndric or dei-wirile ion, in 
. X 
The civil and canon ſometimes alſo call a book con- | * When Chriſt healed the NA 
| taining the bare, text, without any \g)oſs or commontary,; “ Keen we, dne ö) dt, diet human, burthe Spe 

- | fextuary, textuarium. . ' ad. rng 1 — In # 2 * 
Tee Refonki, ik an aqtient manuſcript, connining the 1 Sn but awaked him from the den 
© rights, c oms, tenures Ac. 4 urch QC cer, | . r 1 . 

| granted by Ge ene Echelbere; Hboledere, Eadred, and Wir |, Th term theonarie, and'the dogma of theandric open 
"thied, kings of Kent, collected by Eroulf, the venerable bi- were examined with. great, care and attention, at the 

© ſhop of Rocheſter, about the year L100, +. || of Lateran, held'in"649. * where pope Martin ſolidly refutl 
1 RE e, TaxTuka, properly denotes the arrangement || the notion of theandtie operations, and ſhewed, that the ſcale 


and coheſion of ſeveral lender bodies 7 threads 22 
in, cloths, ſtuffs, 6 re | A bY Braun 

Taxxunz is alſo 
_ the conſtituent particles 
* weaving, booki 
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-, bexjurs; @ 
A eat 
--of' x body 


CK Tye.” 


THA $, | 
825 vorm opticorum,” in anatomy, two 
inences of, the lateral ventricles 


fl 


| af y$aoatr;, Defto, wine, I ſee. 


- whergin St. Dionyſius firſt uſed the word, was catholic, u 
| 8 from that of the Monophyſites and Monothe- 
as 1. | dS is 


1 


- 4 


a 
7 
ft — - 


THEANTHROPOS , ©EAN@PQITIOE, G.; 3 tem 
|  God-mun, or two natures in one perſon. 
 ® The » farmed from the Greek, Ones, De; u 
e — 
antients, à public edifice, ſor the exhibiting of ſcenic {pt 
cles or ſhews tothe peoples. jo 

paſſed 


ſometimes uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, who 
HEAT R, or Tutarne, THEATRYM, among the 
Under the Word theater” was com der | 
| eminence whereon the actors appeared, and the action 5 


but alſo the whole area, or extent of the place, h! 
de aQory and nnen SW 
building encompaſſed wild 


V 


| 


* 


tators. 9 
In this ſenſe, the theater was a | | in ſemi 
| porticoes, and furniſhed with ſcats' of fiane,” diſpoſed'in fn. 
circles; aſcending gradually over ons another 3. 
compaſſed a ſpace called yy OR. in the front * 


| 


1 HE 


5 92 cenium, or pulpitum, whereon the actors per · 

2 — or pulpica; whe call the theater, * 

. proſcenium ftood the ſcena, a large front, adorned 

: with ordersof architecture, behind which was the poſtſcenium, 

lace where the actors made themſelves ready, retired, &c, 

80 that the ſcena, i in its full extent, comprehended all Se part 
4 to the actors. 

In the Greek theaters, the orcheſtra made a part of the bens j 

dut in the Roman theaters, none of the actors ever deſcended 

into the orcheſtra; museen the 


| 2 moſt celebrated theaters remaining of antiquity, are the 
- theater of Marcellus, and that of- Pompey 3 whic bre'\ «alſo 
called ampbitheaters. © 
A Athens are ſtill ben the remains of the temple of Bacchus, 
which was the firſt theater-in the world, and was a maſter- 


and Bacchus. 
_— 
ſtage; or pla 


—— moderns, more peculiarly denotes the 
ce whereon the drama, or play, is exhibited : an- 
ſwering to the proſcenium of the antients. | 
- Jo its full latitude, however, the theater includes the whole 
play-houſe : in which ſenſe, it is a ſpacious room, or hall, 
— whereof is taken up dy the ſcena, which comprehends 
f e, the decorations, and the machines ; and the reſt 
> dared into a ſpace, called the'pit, or parterre, which 
is covered with ſeats, boxes, &&c..and terminated with an ele- 
vation of one or two galleries, diſpoſed into benches aſcend- 
| Nag over one another, 
THEATER is alſo uſed in architecture, ch 
.  lians, for an aſſembla 
happy —— and 
to the eye. 
' Such as are moſt of the vin vin 
that of Monte Dragone, — 
caſtle of St. Germain en La 
Jaatomical TRATER, in a — of medicine and ſurgery, 
is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the circum- 
ference of an amphitheater, having a table, bearing « dn pivot, 
in the middle, ſor the diſſection bodies 
1 theater of the royal garden at 


The Tur Aren at Oxford is a beautiful buildings erected by 
archbiſhop-Sheldon, for the uſe of ſcholaſtic exerciſes. 


* an order of nuns, under the direction of the 
tins — 


There are two kinds of Theatines; under the title of ier: i 
the immaculate conception, who form two different congrega- 
tions, the one engaged by ſolemn vows, and the other only ly by 
- imple vo Their common foundreſs wa: Urſula Benincaſa. 

Thoſe who make the ſimple vows are the moſt antient, and 
, are called abſolutely Theatines of the congregation: | they bad 


their riſe at Naples, in 1583. 
| of the hermitage : the whole 


iefly among the Ita- 
of ſeveral buildings, which, by a 


ation, repreſents an agrecable ſcene 


* at Rome; but eng 
eſcati; and i in France, the new 


; 'The others are called Theatines 0 
buſineſs of theſe is praying in retirement, arid an auſtere ſoli- 


de, to which they engage themſelves by ſolemn'vows. | 
The Theathnes of ra >; tion take care of the tem- 
poral concerns of theſe laſt. ir houſes ſtand —.— and T 


communicate by a large hall. Their foundreſs drew Naples 
"Rudyard 6 ts fountiution of their houie bt aples} 
dut died before it was finiſhed. 

Gregory: the XVth, who confirmed the new inticues ander 
the rule of St. Auguſtine, appointed that they ſbould be under 
the direction of — — — VIII. revoked this ar-| - 
Im ected them to the nuncio 


ws]. 
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{THEBAID; Tainan, 4 famous heroic nnd of Statlus ; 
| the ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes between the 


Theſeus. 


Statius was twelve years in compoũng his Thebaid, which 
| conliſts of twelve books: he wrote under Domitian.— He 
is cenſured by the beſt critics, as Beſſu, G. for a vicious 
multiplicity of fables. and actions, for too much heat. and 
D and fot going beyond che bounds of proba- 
ity 
Several Greek poets had compoſed Thebwids, or poems of this 
name, before him; the principal were, Antagoras, Antipha- 
nes of Colophon, Menelaus the Fund and an —— 
author mentioned by Pauſanias, lib. 9. 

Ariſtotle, praiſing — ſor the ſi — of his fable, op- 
poſes to him the ignorance of certain poets, who imagined 


piece in architecture. All theater: were conſecrated to cM 


| THEOCRACY 2 a fte g 
tio of God . 
7 


in common, r in er Free . * 


— muck" long miſſions 3 — of 
iz; where thephaveran eſta -- 


that the unity of fable or adtion was abundantly provided for 
by the unity of the hero, and who compoſed Theiſcids, Her- 
Culeids, c. in each whereof they collected every thing that 
bad ever happened to their principal perſon, 

THEFT, Furtum, i in law, an unlawful, felonious taking away 

another man's.mov eable and perſonal goods, * the, own- 
er's will, with an intent to ſtcal them. 
Ir is divided into theft, or larceny, properly fo called . 
petit 1 * or petty larceny, the former whereof is of goods 
above the value of 12d. and is decmed felony.— The nts 
which is of goods under hat value, is not ſelony. 


Open theft from the perſon, ot in the preſence of the owner 


open called robbery. 

THEE BOTE, the receiving a man's goods again from A 
thief, or other amends by way of compoutiun, and tog pre- 
vent proſecution, that the feion may eſcape unpuniſhed i the 
puniſhment whereof is CG Pr but not loſs of life 

or member. | Ti mT 

THEISM. - See De W. T "rel 

THEK UPHA. See TzxuPAR, ol {7-9 

THELONIUM, TxLoxium, fignifies, toll. 

Breve efſendi quicti de THELONIO, a writ lying for the citizens 
of a city, or burgeſſes of a town, that have a charter or pre- 

ſcription. to free them from toll ; againſt the officers of any 

| town or market, who would conſtrain them to pay it, contia- 

1 . the ſaid grant or pteſcription. 

ITY THEMA, a \ ſubjet or topic, to write or compoſe 


— among e denotes che Geure y conſtruct 
when they draw the horoſcope; repreſenting the ſtate of 
the, h&vens for a certain poink: or moment — . 
A. Te - ley n a 


The celeſtial theme conſiſts of 12 trian | incloſed within 
two pres, and called the 1wwe/ve hoyſes.. 
THENAR, in anatomy, a muſcle whole: office is dra the 
my 2 2—— whence. it is allo denominated 
abduftor pollicis manns. 
There is a ſimilar muſcle belonging to the great tor, ſome- 
times alſo called thenar, or abductor pollicis-pedis. + 
e oniſts to cheſe are called antithenars, - r 
THEOC YPSYCHITES. See THNETOPSYCHIT ES, | 
OCATAGNOSTA®, a ſet 3.9] heretics, or rather of 
blaſphemers, who preſumed to find fault with certain words 
and and ans of Ger ane Wanne 
_ tures... „ WT 1 
Wi '* The word i formed from the Greeks, God, andy 
rogue, I judge, or condemn. 
"Marſhal, in his tables; places theſe heres in the he VIEWA 
; for what reaſon we know not; Danwſcenus being the 


adler dt mentions them, bue wn taking uff pe. 
"Hee of the time of their a 


meet with hereties that were not — much the authors of ſects 
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ere Was al 19 thxocraq at Athens: while 
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Fr —— Ter ths coy king of d. 
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TY 24 hag 


two brothers Eteocles ——— of Thebes taken by 


104145 this, War in Diinaſcetivs'sriatthy of betete re | 


N 


: ous ws 6.) 


7 


having their _— 
= 


> one is not inferior to any we have 
ſeen: r about a foot diameter, cut 
3 having its limb divided 

either diagonally, 

| Deren ere fined two lied pillars 66 (fg- 25: ®: 


2. 22 ſupport an axis, whereon is fixed a teleſcope, con- 
two glaſſes, la'« ſhame bold ee for the-viewing 
32 


On the centre of the circle, moves the index CG; Sich is al 
_ _ Ercular plate, having a compaſs ir the middle; whoſe meridian | 
989 ucial line 35: at bb are fixed two pillars 
0 ſ an axis, which bears a teleſcope like the former, 
line of collimation anſwers to the fiduclal line a a.— 


At each end of either 
See $S16u'T:- 


A rhe Later v @ are cut circularly; to fit the divi- 
of the limb Bz and when that limb is diagonally divided, 
wel ine xt one end of th index ſhews the degrees and 
the kmb. The whole F 
Mo and ſocket, upon a three-legged- 
Moſt ney have wo Srlaſeoyns; but only four plain ſights, | 
two of them faſtened on the limb, and wo on the ends o 
the index. , 
. is bunduntly ſhewn in that of the ſc- 
micircle, which is only balf a theodolite. gates. 16 IO; . 
r _ "nd in that of the plain-table,” which is occaſionally made e 
be uſed as a thradolite. See PL AI- Tbl.. 
ote, the index and compaſs of the theodelite likewife ſerve 
Woe circumferentor; and are uſed as fuch. ! 
THEOGONY *, that branch of the heathen theology ve 
| EIT nm Ks: | 


Heſtod gives us EG antient theogony, 1 0 
Aide. Among the moſt antient writers, Dr. urne — 
that and coſmogony the ſame t effect 
* —— of the gods 664 more pore re, water IT 

and earth, is ee ee 


| "THEOLOGICAD Critici * See: Ae 
Tuteloctcat Prebend. PRE UE. 
THEOLOGIUM , in the antient theater, was 


6 — 


14 


: 


* 
8 4 


3 


under th 


. | Hiedle ſtage, above that whereon the ane ae 
See THEATER. <4 

8 The word is Latin, formed from o e, N * 

10 3 * - diſcourſe. - - . 1 
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held in $62. under pope Nicolas . 


is fixed a plain ſight for the THEOEBA “, — or T1084, a muſica incu. 


is formed from ©4S God, e 


po EE 


of . nnn Lite, I fe 


The tue e Hhetyeticah, 125 


|! 


THE. 


„in the e the follower» af PetrusFullenky, eben 


the Fuller; wbence they are ſometimes allo d 
Fulloniani. 
doctrine was, that de bee Trinin l. 


T heir diſtinguiſhing 
fared in. the paſion of Jeſus Chiiſt n! 

This bereſy was embraced by the Eutychian monks of 9 
thia; who -uting their utmoſt efforts 1 make it ot, 
— 1 ex beginning of te follow” 


2. was towns wt its Gr rites in the councils of 


and Conſtantinople, held in. 48 3. it was again 
IXch centur), — again condemned i in — 


F. Le Quien, in bis notes on — ſays, that the 
ſame erior had been taught before Fullenſts, by Apollinarius, 
whoſe diſciples were n called 


Thepaſchite. © of 


ment, made i in form of a large lute ; except that it has two 
necks, or juga, the ſecond and whereof fuſtains the 
four laſt tous of chords, which are to give the deepeſt ſounds, 
The word is formed from the French tecrbe; or theorbe, and 
that from the Italian t5orba, which fignifies the ſame; _ 
which ſome will have to, be the name of the inventor, 
The theorba is an ioft.ument-which for man V years lucceeded 
to, the; lute, in the playing of due, it is ſaid by 
ſome 10 have been invented in France by the fieur Hottemay, 
and thence introduced into Italy, C. 
The only difference between the theorba and the lute is, that 
the — has eight baſs or thick ſtrings twice as long as thoſe 
of the lute, which,exceſsof length renders their ſound ſock- 
ceedingly 1 and keeps i it up ſo long a time, that it is no 
wonder many prefer it to the barplichord- itſelf. At leiſt it 
has this advantage over it, that it is eaſily removed from place 


to 1 Se. baz 65: 0 

rings are u though. bee i 
To the baſs-firings with lit little octave, or the — ws 
with an uniſon; in which caſe, bearing more reſemblance i» 
the Jute than the oy, FOR. theorbs, the Lalians cal it the 


2181 or arch-lute 

E M, in the mathematical mathos, a propoſition 

which, terminates in theory, and which conſiders the the proper- 
ties of things already made, or done. 


| Ora term is a ſpeculative propoſition, deduced from fererl 


definitions compared together.— Thus, if a triangle be com- 
|  pazed with. a, parallelogram 2 the ſame baſe, and d 
the ſame altitude, and part] Ar- eir immediate definition, 
and partly from other of properties already determined, 
it is anſerred, that the — in double the triangle; 
that propoſition. is a theorem. 
Theorem ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed — problem. dee the 


There are t things to be chiefly regarded in every nim, 
viz. the propoſition, and the demonſtration: in the fiſt is 


expreſſed-what. agrees to ſome-certain hoon benny 
— and what does not. 
In che latter, the reaſons are laid down, by which the under 
Landing, comes to rt; that indeed: —— 


. 122 N e 3 46.0 


ns dr of 9 


| arti-le PROBLEM» 


various 
Univerſal Tuo is — — nee 


without reſtriction, univerſally as this, chat the reclangle d 
the ſom and diſterenee of. artes gun, is equal to the 


\ 'diffexence-of their ſquares; 


$2236 G2 T0 ry 604 8 
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9 * e EM which 
"Bo ſome EE Aan trian _ — baſe and altitude are equal. 


TT oboxixm. that ach either reliites'to- 3 rechten 


is that which:conſides» — 
of the three conit feftions—f" 


ptotic- z 
8011p. 
We equal. Ser 2 
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if a trianghti/cþavgiewo equal fides, it muſt 

| gle che cover ofiiwhich is Jikewiſe true, 
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Taonu71s THEORETICUS, is an appellation peculiarly] 


_  Theretic phyſicians were ſuch as applied 
e l conſideration of what relates to health and diſ- 


Tysg0RETICAL Arithmetic. } See + ARITHMETIC. 


, apparent-ſiruRture, or their diſpofition as viewed by the eye; 


given to an antient ſect of phyſicians, contradiſtinguiſhed by 
"x from. the — themſelves to a care- 


| principles of the human body, and its ſtructure 
2 with their actions and uſes ; ends befals it 
either naturally or preternaturally z the differences of diſeaſes, 
© their ag N ſigns, indications, &c. the textures, 
N of plants, and other medicines, . In a 


Ford the thrtic phyſicians were fuch as went on the for | 
- of reaſon, in oppoſition 


to the empirical phyſicians, who 
went wholly on experience. 


TICAL Philoſophy. PHILOSOPHY. 
TAEORIC Money, in antient authors, was what was raiſed by 


of tax on the people, to defray the expences of theatri- 
AA repreſentations, and other ſpectacles. 


' There were particular queſtors and treaſurers of the theoric| 


mony.—By a law of Eubulus, it was made a capital crime 
to pervert the-theoric money to any other uſe 3 even to em- 
it in the occaſions of war. 
rhEO RICAL Arenen, is that part of aſtronomy which 
Ten the true ſtructure and diſpoſition of the heavens, and 
beavenly bodies; and accounts fot their various phznomena 
thereſrom. 


It is thus called in oppoſition to that part which e their 


vdich is called ſpberical aſtronomy. See SPHERICAL, 
_ The ſeveral — rather ee ſee under SYSTEM, 


dun, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, oon, SATELLITE, 
and COMET. - + 


THEORY , a doQrine which terminates in the ſole ſpeculation, 


or conſideration, of i iy object, without any view to the practice 
or application thereo 


To be learned in an art,&c. the theory ſuffices; to be a maſter 
of it, both the #heory and practice are required Machines, 
| =" times, promaſe very well in the theory, yet fail in the 


throry-of the moon; theory of the rainbow, of the 
mier the camera obſcura, the motion of the heart, the 


operation of tives, &c. 
N. K. ſyſtems or hypotheſes, ac- 


Fane of the Planets, &c. are 
cording to which the aſtronomers explain the ons of the 
phænomena or ances thereof. 
THEOTOCUS, 2. See MOTHER of Uo, 
THERAPEUT-.®, « OBPATIETTAL, "a Greek term ſignifying 
Ted. The Ge eſpecially thoſe employed in the ſervice ol 
The |= — gave the appellation therapeute to ſuch as 
applied themſelves to a contemplative life, whether it were 
— they had for their ſouls, or from the 
mode and manner of their religion; the word 
, whence 3 fignifying the care a phyſi- 
en any one renders an- 


Ps in hs den book of the comtenaiv life, relates, that 
were a 
world, ate eb th pt, and about Alexan- 
dra, who renounced their friends, their goods, Ic. and who, 
alter diſcharging themſelves of all temporal concerns, retired 
into ſolitary — chagrin nnen manſion, 


called /emneium, ot mona 
He adds, that they there t themſelves wholly'$0 the 
prayer and contemplation, were continually T 5 


aka of pr 
the preſence of God, prayed mornings and evenings, 


— or even ſix days 3 nor then any thing but a piece of 
bread ſeaſoned with Ale or, at beſt, with hyſſop. 


They carried nothing with them into theit ſemneium but the] 


| 1 wherein they ſought for myſtical and allegorical mean - 
ings, from a perſuaſion that abe-Seriptures were only ſhadows 
Pere the hidden meanings whereof were to be unfolded. 


They —— a largt ſem · 
— and A. — 


dey were mts eren f. 207 


TIT bows veg. a rejetts this op 
; but us on 1 
R ger, 1*, Becauſe Philo never calls them 8 
oh there were 8 5 in the Holy 


eas the ther te were'ſy reve, 15 Fail 
barbarous ©. ak by =” 
be) ple account of the «does 45 ay on Po 
Uerapeutig, or the the 
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Yet Valeſius allows them to be e; aid Photbch Te Nis 
Prion + the. chief-ceafons Vitellusgives are Mat- 12 

bY, « That. hey read: ang ber ue ue and W bios 
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90 


people 9 — — moſt of the known 


thing till after ſun- ſet, and many of them not above — in | 


books of Moſes, the prophets; the plalms,'and other like wri-| 


had uſually alſo books left them by the _—_—_— df their} . 


3 they” 3M 


i* 4&4 


this quadrate with —— Wno were then in their firſt 

riſe? 3˙, That they only . a day, whereas the 

Chrifitans then prayed — * r. 4% That the Chriſtians 

had no hymns or — till after the time of Antoninus. Anu, 
laſtly, 1 hat the hriſtians could not, at that ey be fpreat 
over the world. 1 

Nevertheleſs Eufebios,” 15. n 2. erl. -e. 17. ee 
Sozomen, Nicephorus, Baronius, Petavius, M odtdu, 
Montfaucon, c. maintain the therapeutæ to have been 
Chriſtians; urging, chat nothing can be more confofmable to 
the practices of the church than the acrount given of them by 
Philo; that thoſe books of their founders are che goſpels, and 

other writings of. the apoſtles; and that there art indications 

even of. biſhops and other miniſters among them. Ae 

But M. Bouhier, preſident of the — of Dijo 

this opinion ; ſuppoſing it inconſiſtent in Philo, © 7 to 

write a book expreſly in priſe of Chriſtians. 

Several authors, however, as Caffian, F. Helyot, Ve. man- 

tain, that the rheraperit# were not o 

they were alſo religious: and, in e M. Bouhiet aflotvs, 

that if they were Chriſtian -, they muſt be confeſted to hive 
been monks.—As to his argument, that Philo would Ay er 

have wrote a panegyric on the Chriſtians it is anſwered, that 
they were people of his own nation, Jews, *as he Him It 
preſſes it; and that he only looked on them as a ſect o Je „ 
who, by their extraordinary virtue, did honour to his najipn. 
But — the Chriſtianity of the therapeutæ appears: pro! 
ble enough, vet their monachiſm is not mate out at all. 
THERAPEUTICE „ THERAPEUTICS, that part of mmedi- 
cine which is employed i in ſecking out remedies againſt Biſ- 

caſes, and in preſcribing and applying chem to effect a cure. 
See MEDICINE. 


The word is Greek fgarev7ixn, formed” from harte 8 
to attend, to nurſe, cure, c. 


Therapeutice teaches the uſe of diet ma ſurgery 
and 3 medendi. : vr Js l 


THERAPEUTICE is allo uſed figuratively, i in f. ing of hs 
mind, and of diſcourſes made to. correct the 2— 5 ada 
thereof. 


Such is the therapentice or therapeuti.s of Theodoret ; being 

a treatiſe againſt the errors or unwholſome opinions of the 

Greeks, i. e. the heathens. 

THER af IM, or TER APHIM) an Hebrew term, which has 
given t torture to the critics We meet with it 1 


but the rabbins are not contented to have it ſimply, fignify 
idols, but will have it denote a peculiar fort of idols or pages 
intended for the knowlege of futurity, i. e. oracles. 
R. David de Pomis obſctves, that they were called theraphim, 
from ME, raphah, to leave, becauſe 
ching to conſult them.—He adds, alſo, that the theraphim were 
in human ſhape; and that, when raiſed 4 
e in- 
fluence of the celeſtial bodies. But this i3 only a rabbinical 
fable, which hy has learned from Abenezra. 
Others hold, that the theraphim were brazen. inſtruments 


as dicefted by the | ars. De Pomis correct Abenezra, 
| ings, that the theraphimt being made 775 A \ certain 
lation, che devil made them n Fenk under the 
R. re tells us the Teaſon why che rabbins will have.) 
| * to ſpeak, an render oracles :-it is; fa 
| it is written in the 
2 ve ſpqhen Vain this. 
6 fame rabbin adds, that to make the therg ophim, 
4 44. rs child, cloye his head, and 27 
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tation on the ariey 2 maintains the word to 


Adee, belng fe to 28 with ſenanbim 2 the Cual - 
mY y 


Jean beth 


| . 


l du chat 


14 times in Scripture, where it is commonly interpreted 25 


people quitted every 


right, they ſpake 
at certain hours, ud under certain conſtellations, by 


which inted ou the hours and minutes of future Des ; 


prophet Zachary, &. a. he Ko- N 


becauſe 
ee her —4 bu. Bere of anodes 


1 \ Þt; adding, that e word us | mg —.— an his 2 5 
hp 
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8 5 
g ce Selden de diis Syris, 


given by the antients to yarious com 


ain ns Cs 
Regs 9s call , theriaca Andramachi, or 


., This 


1 
n 


minerals, which enter the compoſition of thi 


bo 
"It is laid to be ſovereign a againſt the bites of venomous. beaſts, 
When oy gh and is alſo uſed in intermitting fevers, 
in caſes requiring. 3 and diaphoretics ; alſo in 
- © continual fevers, eſpeciall Pn 
- "the pulſe is low and ; and. in. the ſmail-pox and 
. rer as moſt of — thereof are very. 
all diſcaſes, | where the mural deat js weak ano 


| „N ylician,, paſſes 
| Mp theriocaz A e To the 


*" thereof in elegiac verſes : his ſon 


tes in 1ambics. 


as at Venice: 


THE 


i t I. c. 2. 
THER ACA, @HPIAKA, TAS AGLE, in medicine, 125 


ions 


eee 
Thv k nem reduced, by means of — 


ry of the animals, 


There is another vulgar kind of theriaca,, called len. 


Fan. 


Aon. 


Treacle-water. and treech-vinegr, are found good _ 
| putrid air, whether by. only > being ſm or 
7 noſe, therewith, _ -: 
2, I99w;, in archite ute, antient a fur- 
_ © -nithed with baths, Eſpe pecially of the hot kind. 
9 The word-ia formed od from the Greek ger hot. 
Among the nobleſt monuments of antient Rome, are reckon 


- "tives 


THERM 


the wriſts, temples, an 


ed the therme, or baths, of Diocleſian. 


me, or hot ſprings, it is commqn 


aly 
en 3 a colluctation, or efferve ſcence, of med ned minerals i inthem. 
7 Dr. Wood ward aſeribes it to the ſubterrancous beat, 
or ys, which communicates with them by ſome. ſpiraclę, or 
Y Ven whereby a greater quantity of heat is'derived thither 
chan to ordina - Nay See Supplement, article THeRMA. 
METER. T MOMENT RUM, N inſtrument 
of rather” vs. * increaſe 


| THERMO 
— heat and cold of the air. 


* * ek and thermoſc ſcrde are ba] 


ruin of Tretter, 
e glaſs FA B. is 


tube, care is 


condenſati ve lf int 
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| retain the antient prejudice : but it is now pre 
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{> part of the tube over the liquor, that air, by its elaſticity, will 
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3 4 0 


former thermometer: - 


It is to be here obſerved, 1, That as the natural gravity of 
the liquor makes it tend 1 ſo it reſiſts irs aſcent out 


- ee G NN 


7 T * 
3 21 ; 


e the Florentine er common TuzAons zz 


he academiſts del Cimento, epnfidering' the inc 
" of the thermometers here deſcribed, — — 
ſhould meaſure heat and cold by the rarefaQion tends. 
i} — wine 6 though thoſe be vaſtly leß * 

t of air, conſequently the e in 
beat ikcly 0 be able nn Be degreef 
e oſ their thermometer is this: on fone Heck 

— — is poured a quantity of rectißed ſpirit of — 
which hereby receives a red tincture; this done, the ſpirit of 
wine is filtrated again and again through a brown Paper, that 
the coarſer particles of the root may be ſeparated theref rom.” 
With the ſpirit thus tinged and prepared, they rot glaſs bal ball 
AB (.S. n. and the tube BC; and that al] the ſpirit 
may not deſcend in winter into the ball, it is convenient to 
the ball into à himp of ſnow, — v7 or, if the 
ſtrument be to be made in ſummer, into ſ ing Water imprto- 
nated with ſaltpetre, that the condenſed ſpirit may ſhew hes, 
pb it 99 — in — cold. 

it riſe to too great a height from the ball, part of it is 
taken vut; and, that the tube may not be made * 
needs, it is convenient to immerge the ball, filled with ; its 
ſpit, in boiling water, and to mark the fartheſt point to 
2 the ſpirit gone 229 be hereetically ſea 

t this point the tube is to metiĩ ed | 
of a lamp z and at the ſides is to be added a fee) wing: 


Now, ſpirit of wine rarefying and condenſing very maſt. 
ably ; as the heat of the 2 air increaſes, the ſpirit w l 
dilate, and conſequently will aſcend in the tube; and as the 
beat decreaſes, the ſpirit will deſcend: and the degree or quan 
tity of aſcent and deſcent will be ſeen in the ſcale. Yet as the 
ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's is not hereby diſcovered, 
_ this. inſtrument is at e thermometer, any more tha 
the former. 


of the ball into the tube; and that the more, as it riſes higher : 
for which reaſon, it were belt to have the tube BC horizontal. 
20, Since there muſt of neceffity be ſome air left in the void 


tend downwards, and of conſequence will reſiſt the riſe of the 
liquot, and be compteſſed dy it as it does riſe : its elaſticity 
therefore is. thus increaſed. 
3?, Since it is ſound from experience, that a lef degree of heat 
is communicated; more eaſily to the ſpirit. of wine in the ball 
than a greater, the rarefaftions of the ſpirit of wine are not 
proportiona ble to their produeing cauſes; eſpecially fince i 
greater degree of heat finds more liquor in the tube than a les 
does, to which, notwithſtanding, the heat may be more eafily 
eommunicated than to that ſtagnating in the ball. 
On theſe accounts, the Florentine thermometer, that 
commonly in-ufe, is far ſrom being an sccurate meaſure of 
heat, &, to h. may be added what Dr: Halley obſerves in 
the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, that he has learned from thoſe 
who have kepit ſpirit of: wine long, that it trays loſes part f 
its expanſive force in coutſe ot time. 
2 great deſect of theſe, and other thermaneters, is, tht 
their degrees are not comparable with each . mark, 
2 degrees uf heat and cold; but marks 
ane r — * 
pro rom any point o t. angold;: that is common to 
al, - It is 5 them as with &vorclacks; which for want 
4 ing ben haßt fete de mne dee, will, n. 
mark that one, o, or more Heeg Us piſſed, but 10 
. what hour it is by the day. Nor can es, a when 
the liquor is riſen a detztee in two different Aber momeleri, the) 
"have oth ſuffered the {ame i impre ſſion of an ual additional 
peas no ſpirit of vine may not be the me in both;, 
and, in proportion as the ſpirit is more or leſs refed, ie wil 


n this all: for. in graduating thermometers they: cake equ 
1 — the tube for equal alcents ofthe ſpirit ; wheres» 
the-diametexs-of the tube equal throughout, w which 
7; happens, there are ſo many irregularities 
babe n length of tube ſometimes requires doubt 
1 0 fill it, that the ſame length _ 
e. requires. All which ariſes 
TIED keiten of; the: parieteg-of tubes in differ 
—.— accidental prominences and cavities,” lu 
1 ſurfaces of tubes; andeſpecially from * 
. bikger at otic ed than the orher. | 
nde it is, that the compariſon of thermometers become? 
2 and — orits moſt curious and intereibch 
1 Sarorene ters * to atiſe from ſuch . 
Fr F e ow the heat or cold d 
of. acothes. year, ahober climate, C.. 11 


degree of beat or cold that men. 
can £ in. 61 8 . * Sul en“ 
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THERMOSCOPE ®, an inſtrument ſhewing the changes hap- 


we haye one degree of heat, by adding one ounce of hot to 


Ec. it ſuppoſes, alſo, that a ſingle degree of heat acts on the 


Vor. II. N 


1 H RE 


finding a fixed point, or degtee, of heat and cold, from which | 
to account the other degrees, and adjuſt the ſcale ; that fo ob- 
ſervations made at the ſame or different times, in different 
places, might be compared together. 
dome note the place the 1:quor is at in winter, when water be- 

ins to freeze; and, again, that in ſummer, when butter, 

lzced near the ball of tre thermometer, melts : the interme- 
diate ſpace they divide into two equal parts, the middle point 
whereof anſwers, in their graduation, to temperate heat; and 
each moiety they ſubdivide into ten degrees, adding four other 
equal degrees on each of the two extremes. But this method 
ſuppoſes the ſame degree of heat and cold to anſwer to the 
freezing of all water, and the melting, of all butter; as, alſo, 
that al thermometers receive the ſame impreſſions from the 
fame degree of heat; all which ſuppoſitions are contrary to 
experience. , 
Others adviſe the ball of the thermometer to be put in a quan- 
ity of ſnow and ſalt, and the point the liquor is at to be noted; 
thence the thermometer is to be removed into a dęep cave, or 
cell-r, where no external air reaches; ſo that the liquor, re- 
ceiving the action of a temperate air, may ſhew the interme- 
diate ſpace into 15 or more equal parts, which they continue 
beyond each extreme : but this method is liable to the ſame 
incotveniencies as the former, 
Dr. Halley aſſumes that for a fixed degree of heat, wherein 
ſpirit of wine begins to boil; but there is reaſon to ſuſpeQ this, 


. Yatious methods have been propoſed, by various authors, for | 


THI 


cond : for neither is the heat of the hot water equably diffuſed 
throughout the cold, nor dues the heat of the hot water act 
uniformly on the ſpir't of wine; i. e. not with the ſame force 
during all the time of its act on. 

For the third ſuppoſition, the heat of the ambient air acts not 
only on the ſpirit of wine in the ball, but alſo on that in the 
tube; and therefore this, as well as that, will be ch. He. 


THESEA, or Tues a, OHSEIA, in antiquity, teatts cele- 


brated, by the Athenians, in honour of Theſcus. 

In ſpite of the important ſervices that hero had done his coun- 
7. in delivering it from a ſhameful tribute of ſo mauy youths, 
of either ſex, ſent yearly to be devoured by the minotaur in 


Crete (as the fable has it), or ſent as ſlaves to Minos, king of 


Crete, as the hiſtories have it; from which he freed them, by 
overcoming Taurus, Minos's general ; he was baniſhed for 
ſome time, and retired to Scyro, under the protection of Ly- 
—_— king of that iſland, who finally flew him, out of jea- 
ouſy. 

The gods, it is ſaid, revenged this treatment Theſeus received 
from the Athenians, by afflicting them with a famine, which 
the oracle aſſured them ſhould not ceaſe till they had avenged 
his death.—Upon this, they ſlew Lycomedes, brought The- 
ſeus's bones to Athens, placed them in a temple erected to him, 
and appointed Theſea to be held every eighth day of ezch 
month, wherein largeſſes were diſtributed. to the people, and 
the day was ſpent, by the rich, in feaſting and rejoicing. | 


THESIN.— Per Ar/in & TarsIn. See Per Aks 1“. 


too, of being precarious : though, after him, M. Amontons | THESIS “, in the ſchools, a general propoſition which a perſon 


retains the degree of heat anſwering to boiling water, for the 

uating his mercurial thermometer. But as the different ſpe- 
cific gravities of water argue a difference of maſs and texture, 
it is highly probable, that the heat of all boiling waters is not 
the ſame 3 ſo that this eſſential point is yet undetermined. 


pening in the air with reſpect to heat and cold. 
* The word thermoſcope is generally uſed indifferently with that 


of thermometer. There is ſome difference, however, in the li- 


advances, and offers to maintain. 


The word is pure Greek, 3:05, poſition ; formed from 7790/1, 
Pono, I put or lay down. > 


In the colleges it is frequent to have placards, cont-ining a 
number of theſe theſes. — There are theſes in theology, in me- 
dicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c.-— The maintaining a thefts, 
is a great part of the exerciſe a ſtudent is to undergo tor a de- 
gree. | 


teral import of the two; the firſt ſignifying an inſtrument that Taes1s, in logic, &c.—Every propoſition may be divided into 


ſhews or exhibits the changes of heat, Wc. to the eye: formed 
from Sepun, heat; and 9x27%, wideo, I ſee: and the latter an 
inſtrument that meaſures thoſe changes; from 3:ewn, heat; 
and j4]ps1y, to meaſure: on which foundation, the thermometer 
ſhould be a more accurate thermoſcope, &c. This difference the 
excellent Wolfius taking hold of, deſcribes all the thermome- 
ters in uſe as thermoſcopes ; ſhewing, that none of them pro- 


A 
perly meaſure the changes of heat, &c. none of them do more | T 


than indicate the ſame. Though their different heights yeſter- 
day and to-day ſhew a difference of heat; yet, fince they do 
not diſcover the ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they are 
not, ſtrictly, thermometers. | | 


In the Ada erud. Lipſ. we have a method of graduating the 
common thermometers ſo, as that the unequal diviſions there- 
of ſhall correſpond to equal degrees of heat, whereby the ratio 
of to-day's heat to yeſterday's will be meaſured ; and, conſe- 
vently, the thermoſcope be improved in a thermometer. 
The method is that of Car. Renaldinus, and is deſcribed by 
the Leipſic editors thus: Take a flender tube, about four palms 
long, with a ball faſtened to the ſame ; your into it ſpirit of 
wine, enough juſt to fill the ball, when ſurrounded with ice, 


theſis, and hypotheſis: thefts contains the thing affirmed or de- 
nied, and hypothelis the conditions of the affirmation or ne- 
tion. | 
hus, in Euclid, If a triangle and parallelogram have equal 
baſes and altitudes (is the hypotheſis), the firſt is half of the 
ſecond (the theſis). 3 
3 THEsS1s. See the article Axs 18. 
EURGY “, ©EOTTTIA, a name which the antients gave 
to that ſacred part of magic which we ſometimes call white 
magic, or the white art, : | 


The word is formed from the Greek :, God; and 8, 
work; g. d. the art of doing divine things, or things which 
God alone can do: or the power of working extraordinary 
and ſupernatural things, by invoking the names of God, ſaints, 

angels, c. | 


Accordingly, thoſe who have written of magic in the general, 
divide it into three parts: the firſt whereof is called theurgy, as 
operating by divine or celeſtial means; the ſecond, natural 
magic, performed by the powers of nature; and the third, ne- 
cromancy, which proceeds by invoking demons, 


and not a drop over: in this tate, ſeal the orifice of the tube | THICK inte/tines. See the article INTESTINES. ST 
hermetically, mid provide fix veſſels, each capable of contain- | THIGH, a part of the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, be- 


ing'a pound of water, and ſomewhat more ; and into the firſt 
pour 11 ounces of cold water, into the ſecond 10 ounces, into 
the third 9, &c. this done, immerge the thermometer in the 
firſt veſſel, and pour into it one ounce of hot water, obſerving P 
how high the ſpirit riſes in the tube, and noting the point 
wich unity; then remove the thermometer into the ſecond 
veſſel, into which is to be poured two ounces of hot water, | 
and note the place the ſpirit riſes to with 2: by thus proceed- 
ing till the whole pound of water is ſpent, the inſtrument will 

found divided into 12 parts, denoting ſo many terms or de- 


7 


tween the leg and the trunk; See Le6s, Cc. 

The ſeveral parts of the thigh have different names: the fore 
and upper-part is joined to the groin, or inguen; the fide 
makes the hanch, or hip, coxa, coxendix; the upper hind-part 
the buttock, clunis; the lower and hind-part the ham, poples ; 
of pot and plico, becauſe it bends backwards; and the fore · part 
the knee, genu; of the Greek yorv, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The bone of the thigh is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in the whole 
human body, as being to bear the whole burden thereof : 


whence its name, femur ; of fero, I bear. 


prees of heat; ſo that at 2 the heat is double to that at 1, at | THINKING, cogitation, a general name for any act or opera- 


triple, Se. 
t this method, though plauſible, Wolfius ſhews, is deceitful, 
is built on falſe ſuppoſitions: for it takes for granted, that 


11 of cold water; two degrees, by adding two ounces to 10, 


rit of wine, in the ball, with a ſingle force; a double with a 

ouble force, &c. laſtly, it ſuppoſes, that, if the effect be pro- 

uced in the thermometer by the heat of the ambient air, 
ich is here produced by the hot water; the air has the ſame 

poet of heat with the water. | | 

ut none of theſe ſuppoſitions is true: for, as to the firſt, al- 
Wing the heat of the hot water equally diſtributed through 
e cold; one degree of it will then be diſtributed through 21, 

two through IO, three through 9, Ee. taking, therefore, | 

cual bulks of the water, e. gr. a twelfth part of each, the 

2 1 be double in one, triple in another, quadruple in 

er, Oe. : of A ge 
The firſt ſuppoſition, therefore, is erroneous z and ſo is the ſe - 
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tion of the mind. | | 
Chauvin, with the Carteſians, will have thinking to conſiſt in 


a certain native, inherent motion or agitation of the human 


mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious. — Native and inherent, ſince 
he conceives it no other than the very eſſence of the mind it 


elf, or, at leaſt, its principal and fundamental property: an 


agitation, ſince there is a new modification or change made in 
the mind, which we ſcarce know how to conceive without mo- 


tion: add, that the origin and etymology of the word cogita- 
tion, according to Varro and Feſtus, implies as much; cogito ' 


being uſed for coagito. 112 k 
When the mind turns its view inwards, upon itſelf, the firſt 
idea that offers, ſays Mr. Locke, is thinking ; wherein it ob- 
ſerves a great variety of modifications, and thereof frames to 
itſelf diſtin ideas: thus the perception annexed to any im- 
preſſion on the body, made by an external oljeQ, is called ſen- 
ation. | | : 
hen an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, it is 
called remembrance. wats 4 | Fe! 
© 12K When 


When ſought after by the mind, and brought again in view, | 
is called recollection. | . 
When held there long under attentive conſideration, it is con- 
ken tion. | 

When ideas float in the mind without regard or reflection, it 
is called a reveryz when they are taken expreſs notice of, and. 
a u were. v giſtetco in the memory, it is attention; and when 
the mind fixes its view on any one ide, and conſiders it on 
all ſides, it is /udy and attention. 

Theſe are th. moſt obvious modes of thinking; but there are 
ſeveral others which we know of; and, doubtleſs, the mind is 
capable of infinite others, whereof we have no notion at all, 
The ſchool · philoſophers uſually divide thinking, with regard 
to the objects it is employed about, into underſtanding, intel- 
lefis . and willing, volitio. 


And hence, thoſe are ſaid to be the two powers or faculties of | 


the human mind. f 
Intellectual thinking is farther ſubdivided into divers kinds : 


the firſt, when the mind merely apprehends or takes notice of | 


a thing, called perception ; the ſecond, when it affirms or de- 


nies a thing, called judgment; the third, when it gathers or in- 


fers a thing fr m others given, called reaſoning ; the fourth, 
when the mind diſpoſes its own thoughts or ideas in order, 
call d method. | 

Volitive thinking, or volition, admits of infinite different mo-, 
difications. or new determinations. | 


Some authors extend the idea of thinking farther ; and confi |. 


der it in God, angels, brutes, &c. whence a new diviſion of 
thinking, into divine, angelical, human, and animal or ſenſi- 
tive. 
But the two firſt we know little or nothing of: the third is that 
we have a ready been treating of. —As to the laſt, viz. animal 
or ſenſitive thought, it is defined to be, an action of the ſoul 
attending to an external object, effected by means of the ani- 
mal (pirits duly agitated in the brain, to excite an idea. See 
SpirITs, KNowLEGE, TrouGnrT, Ec. | 
The Carteſians maintain, that thinking is eſſential to the hu 
man ſoul ; and, conſequently, thit there is no time when the 
ſoul does not think : but this doQrine is overturned by Mr. 
Locke; who ſh- ws, that in ſleep, without dreaming, there is | 
an intire ceſſation of all the modes of thinking. 
I think, cogito, according to Deſcartes, is the firſt, and moſt 
certain, of all truths ; from which, alone, we draw this con- 
ſequence, therefore. I am, or exiſt, ſum. One might alſo ſay, 
cogito, ergo Deus e; I think, therefore there is a God, — Logic 
is defined, the art of thinking juſtly. | 
THIRD, tertius. See NUMBER, and NUMERATION. 
'Trikd, in muſic, a concord reſulting from a mixture of two 
ſounds cont ining an interval of two degrees. „ 
It is called third, as containing three terms, or ſounds, between 
the extremes. | 
The third, in Italian terxa, in French trerce, in Latin tertia, | 
has no general name in the Greek: it is the firſt of the im- 
perſect concords, i. e. of ſuch as admit of majority and mino- 
rity, without ceaſing to be concords.—And hence it is, that it 
is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. 
The firit, which the Italians call difono (from the Greek dito- 
nos), Or ter za maggiore, and we the greater third, is compoſed 
. diatonically of three terms, or ſounds, containing two degrees, 
or intervals ; one whereof, in the antient ſyſtem, is a greater 
tone, and the other a leſſer tone ;, but in the modern temperate 
ſyſtem they ate both equal; as ut, re, mi, or ut, mi. | 
8 it is compoſed of four ſemitones; two whereof 
are greater, and the third leſs : it takes its form from the ratio 
ſeſquiquarta, 4 : 5. 5 | 
The ſecond third, which the Italians call frihemituono, or ſe- 
mi- litono, or terza minore, and we the {eſſer- third, is com- 
poſed, like the former, of three ſounds or terms, and two de- 
grees or intervals; but theſe degrees, diatonically, are only a 
reater tone, and a ſemitone. 
romatically it is compoſed of three tones, two 
one leſs 3 as re, mi, fa, or re, fa. 
It takes its ſorm from the ratio ſeſquiquinta, 5: 6. | 
Both theſe thirds are of admirable uſe in melody ; and make, 
as it were, the foundation and life of harmony. | 
They are uſed agreeably both aſcending and deſcending ; and 
that either running over all the degrees, as ut, re, mi, or re, 
mi, fa; or ſkipping the middle degree, as ut, mi, or re, fa. 
But it is to be obſerved, that the greater third has ſoniewhat 
| $29 and ſprigh:ly in riſing, and ſomewhat heavy and melan- 
cCholic in falling: the 92 third, on the contrary, has ſome- 
what ſoft and tender in rifing, and ſomewhat briſk in falling. 
For the uſe of the greater or leſſer third in the ſeries of the 
ſcale ; ſee SCALE. | | 
There are two other 


greater, and 


kinds of thirds that are diſſonant, and vi- 
- -- cious,; the firſt only compoſed of two greater ſemitones, and 
| n of a ſemitone leſs than the leer third: this 
they call the defedive third. _ 5 8 
The ſecond, on the contrary, has a ſemitone more than th. 
greater third; and this they call the redundant third. 
rhe defeFtive third is very frequent in Italian ſongs, eſpecially 


* 


1 | 


: 


thoſe compoſed for inſtruments z but is not to be uſtd wi 
neceſſity, and a great deal of diſcretion, The redunde thoue 
is abſolutely forbidden. e 

Trikp borough, in our antient law- 
See CONSTABLE. 

THiRD earrng, in huſbandry, 
a third time. 

THiRD fate. See EsTATE, Commons, Cc. 

Tai night- awn-hynd. By the laws of Edward the Confer 
a gueſt, who had lain three nights in an inn, was reputed a 4 8 
meſtic, and his hoſt was anſwerable for what offence he ſl. * 
commit. 8 
For one night he was accounted uncut h, for tw 
and the third, atun-bynd.— Prima } 
hoſpes, tertia domeſticus cenſetur. 

THIRD order, a fort of religious order, 
rule, and the fame manner of life, 
two orders inſtituted before. | 
The third orders are not originally religious orders, but aſſo. 

, Ciations of ſecular, and even married perſons, who conform 
as far as their condition will allow them, to the deſign, inten. 
tion, and rules, of a religious order, which aſlociates and di. 
rects them. 

The Præmonſtrantes, Carmelites, Auguſtines, and Franciſcan: 

2 een, N the honour of having firſt intro- 
duced third orders ; but retenſions of the | 

the beſt founded. | : . Oy ws 

The firſt contend, that the THIR D order of Præmonſtrantes he. 
gan in the life-time of their founder St. Norbert, who died in 
1134. | 
F. Diego De Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, who has 
a particular treatiſe on the third order of Carmelites, derives 
them immediately, as well as the Carmelites themſelves, fiom 
the prophet Elijah z and, among the great men who have made 
profeſſion of that third order, reckons the prophet Obzdiah, 
who lived 800 years before Chriſt; and, among the women, 
our Saviour's great-grandmother, under the borrowed name 
of St. Emerentiana, This Obadiah, he ſays, was controller. 
general of the houſe of king Ahab, mentioned in the firſt book 
of Kings, ch. xviii. and was a diſciple of the prophet Elijah, 
After ferving that prince, and his ſucceſſors, he retired to ſerve 
God, and entered the prophetic order of Elijah, but without 

| quitting his houſe, his wife, or children. x 
The author adds, that he was not properly of the third ordr, 
but of the ſecond, which conſiſted of married people, and was 
called the order of eunuchs, under the direction of Elijah, 

Such, according to him, is the foundation of the third order 
of Carmelites. | . | 
F. Helyot ſhews, that this third order was not begun till the 
year 1476. when Sixtus IV. gave permiſſion to the p or and 
provincials of the Carmelites, to give the regular! , and 
rule of their order, to people of both ſexes, marrieu un- 
married, living at liberty in the world. De Coria recons 
St. Louis, king of France, in the third order of the Carmel 
ites, 

The TriRD order of Auguſtines, if we credit F. Bruno, vn 
inſtituted by St. Auguſtine himſelf; but the arguments he pro- 

' duces are fo frivolous, that F. Helyot obſerves, they are not 
worth the refuting. 

The THIRD order of Franciſcans was inſtituted by St. Francs 
in 1221. in favour of people of both ſexes; who, being ſmit- 
ten with the preachings of that ſaint, demanded of him an ea 
manner of living a Chriſtian life: upon which, he gave them 
a rule, the conftitutions whereof are not now extant, as witten 
by himſelf, but only as reluced and confirmed by pope N- 

olas TV. 68 years afterwards. ; 

The firſt order of this ſaint are the monks called minor fri, 
comprehending the Cordeliers, Capuchins, and Recoli-&; 
the ſecond comprehends the nuns of St. Clare; and the third, 
ſeveral perſons of both ſexes, who live at liberty; and theſe 
ate what we call the third order. See FRANCI18SCAN, &. | 
Of this order, which was only eſtabliſhed for ſecular perſons 
ſeveral of both ſexes, to attain the greater perfection, hate 
afterwards commenced religious, and formed various congte, 
gations, under various names; as religious penitents of the thirs 
order, &c. 

Taird point, or TreRCE-point, in architecture, the point of 
ſection in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. * 
Arches or vaults of the third point, called by the Ttalians d 
terxo acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two arches of a circle, me 
ing in an angle at top. See ARCH. | 
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Tithe of the Tak year. | T1THE- 


T HK DINGS, the third year of the corn or grain growing on 
the ground at the tenant's death, due to the lord for an her loi 
wit mn the manot of Turfat, in Herefordfliire. See Hz8107: 
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THIRST, a painful ſenſation, 
nerves of the throat 
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Rohault accounts for thir/? thus: The liquor of the ſtomach, 
which ordinarily reſolves into a thick vapour, and aſcends from 
the ſtomach up into the throat, to moiſten it; being too much 
warmed and agitated, either from a want of ſome other liquor 
to temper and dilute it, or from any other cauſe, becominy 

converted into too thin, ſubtile, and penetrating, a vapour, is 
ſo far from moiltening and cooling the throat, that, on the 


contrary, it dries and heats it: and hence that motion in the] 


nerves, the ſenſation whereof we call thirſt. | 

Thirſt ſometimes alſo ariſes from a mere drineſs of the part, 

and ſometimes from ſharp ſalts more immediately vellicating 

the fibres of the throat. 

There are various kinds of liquors which quench thirft : ſome 
tempering the {tomach-liquor; others by diluting, and even 

diſſolving, the ſalt; and others by, moiſtening and ſuppling 

the fibres. Acids are particularly fitted for this end. 

Thirſt may be ſometimes eluded, by rolling a clean bullet, or a 
bble, in the mouth, which occaſions an extraordinary iſſue of 

faliva to moiſten the throat, &c. . 

Mr. Boyle mentions a man who could eaſily abſtain from 

drinking for nine days, and yet have his diet —_ more li- 

quid than ufual ; the ſecretions of urine, ſweat, &c. being per- 

formed all the while regularly, and in the ſame quantity, as 

ſual. 

In dropſical caſes, where there is not a right ſecretion of the 

urine by the renal glands, and the veſſels and parts of the body 

are loaded with too great a quantity of ſerous humours, a great 

moderation in drinking might be attended with good ſucceſs, 

provided ſome liquor- — be ſound out to allay that uneaſy 

ſenſation. Probably this would be beſt performed by mucilages 


r⁊cidulated with ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur, or jellies with juice 


of lemon, c. and that a ſmall quantity of ſuch a compoſition, 
now-and-then uſed, might be of as much real ſervice, in 
quenching thirſt, as draughts of liquors, which increaſe the 
ſymptoms. 

THISTLE, carduus, a name common to divers plants, whoſe 
flowers conſiſt of ſeveral little, narrow, longiſh petals, ranged 
cloſe together into a ſort of head, and whoſe leaves are uſually 
ſpinoſe, or prickly.—The moſt known of theſe plants are the 
bleed TwIsTLE. See CARDUUS benedidtus. 

Milk Ta1sTLE, or our Lady's THISTLE, carduus Marie, the 
decoction whereof is, by ſome, recommended againſt the 
dropſy, jaundice, and pains of the kidneys. | 

And the Fuller's TmisTLE, or feazel; which ſee under the ar- 
ticle TE AZEL. | 3 

Order of the Ta1sTLE, or of St. Andrew, is a military order in 
Scotland ; inſtituted, as ſome ſay, by Hungus, or Hungo, king 
of the Picts, aſter a victory obtained over Athelſtan. | 
The legend is, that a 72. of St. Andrew (the patron of that' 
kingdom) appearing to him at.the time of the engagement, he 
bleſſed the happy augury, took the figure thereof into his ſtand- 
ard in honour of his protector, and inſtituted an order o 
knights whoſe collar is ot-gold inter woven with thiſtle flowers 
and ſprigs of rue, 

From the collar hangs a medal, on which is the image of St. 

Andrew with his croſs on his breaſt, with this motto, Nemo me 
impune laceſſet, No- body ſhall provoke me unpuniſhed. 

Others give a different account of its origin, and aſſure us, it 
was inſtituted after the concluſion of a peace between Charles 
VII of France, and the then king of Scotland. 
The abbot Juſtiniani goes up higher, and will have it to have 
been inſtituted by Achaius I. king of Scotland, in 80g. ; who, 
after an alliance made with Charlemagne, took, for his device, 
the thi/tle, with the words Nemo me impune laceſſet ; which, in 
effect, is that of the order. He adds, that king James IV. re- 
newed the order, and took St. Andrew for its protector. 
The order only conſiſts of twelve knights, beſides the king, 
Who is the chief, or ſovereign. Their ordinary badge is a 
green ribband, to which hangs a thi/ftle of gold, crowned 
within a circle of gold, in which is the aforeſaid motto. 
we Lady of the TRHISTILE was alſo a military order inſtituted 
m 1370. by Louis Il. duke of Bourbon.,—lt conſiſted of 26 
knights, whereof that prince and his ſucceſſors were the chiefs. 
eir badge was, a ſky-blue girdle; and, on ſolemn occa- 
ons, a mantle of the ſame nr, with a gold collar, inter- 
woven with flower-de-luces ; among which was the word 
eſerance, bope, in capitals. 
HISTLE-take, a cuſtom in the hundred of Halton, in the 
county of Cheſter, whereby, if in driving beaſts over the com- 
mon, the driver permits them to graze, or take but a thi/te, 
he ſhal] pay a halfpeny a beaſt to the lord of the fee. | 
t Fiſkerton, in Nottinghamſhire, by antient cuſtom, if a 
native, or cottager, killed a ſwine above a year old, he paid the 
re one peny; which was alſo called thiſfle- tale. 
LIPSIS, OI, is uſed, by anatomiſts, for the compreſſion 

THe veſſel, or aperture, whereby its cavity is leſſened. 

NETOPSYC 
i, ved_the ſoul. of man perfectly Ike that of brutes ; and 
ASt. that it died with the body. See 8001. | 


vn, ſoul. 
meet with no account of theſe heretics any-where, but in 


W. 


| 


TES, aſcR, in the antient church, who! 
word is compoſed of the Greek One, mortal ; and 


J. Damaſcenus, Hæreſ. go. unleſs they be the ſame with thoſe | 


Euſebius ſpeaks of, H. Eccleſ. lib. ix. c. 38. who relates, 
that, in Origen's time; there were here tics, in Arabia, who 
taught, that the ſoul of man dicd with the body ; but that it 
ſhould riſe. again with it at the end of the world. He adds, 
that Origen refuted them in a numerous council, and reclaimed 
them from their errors.—St. Auguſtine and Iiidore call them 
the Arabian heretics. | 
Marſhal, in his tables, has disfigured the word, for want of 
underſtanding it. He writes it Thenopſychites, inſtead of Thne- 
topſychites : he likewiſe places them in the VIth century; but 
on what grounds, we cannot imagine. | 
THO WM AANS, Tromeans, TrwomiTEs, or Chriſtians of 
St. THOMAs, a people of the Eaſt Indians, who, according 
to tradition, received the goſpei from the apoſtle St. Thomas. 
Upon the arrival of the Portugueſe at Calecut, in their firſt 
voyage to the Indies, they met with antient Chriſtians who 
pretended to be deſcended from thoſe converted by St Tho- 
mas : the Thomeans, being informed of a new people arrived 
among them, who bore a particular veneration for the croſs, 
ſent embaſſadors to them to make an alliance with them, and 
to ſolicit their aſſiſtance againſt the Gentile princes, by whom 
they were greatly oppreſſed. 
It is certain, that the Thomeans are indigenæ, or originally of 
India: they are alſo called Nazarenes ; but cuſtom has affixed 
to that name an idea of contempt: and their other name; 
Mappuley, and, in the plural, Mappuleymar, is accounted more 
honou able. a | 
They form a vety conſiderable clan, or caſt ; but are always 
divided with factions, inveterate enmities, &c. The clan ex- 
tends through all the country from Calecut to Travencor 
not that all the tract is poſſeſſed wholly by them: ſometimes 
they have a whole town to themſelves, and ſometimes only a 
certain quarter in it. 4 
They own themſelves ſtrangers in that country; and their tra- 
dition is, that they came thither from the country about the 
city of Meilapur, or St. Thomas, by reaſon they were perſe- 
cuted by the prince thereof: but the time of this tranſmigra- 
tion nobody knows any thing of; for they keep no monu- 
ments, 3 
The Thomeans aſcribe their converſion, their diſcipline, &c. 
to St. Thomas : their breviary adds, that their apoſtle paſſed 
thence into China, | i 
We ſhall not here enter into the diſpute, Whether the St. Tho- 
mas, ſo famed in the Indies, be the apoſtle, or ſome other ſaint 
of that name; which latter is the opinion of ſeveral learned 
men, and particularly of M. Huet, 
But the progreſs of the hiſtory of this church is not leſs diffi- 
cult to trace than its origin : our European books mention the 
patriarch of Alexandria's fending biſhops to the Indians, par- 
ticularly St. Pantænus, St. Frumentius, &c. It may be doubt- 
ed, whether or no it were to theſe Indians that they were ſent. 
Baronius, indeed, maintains, it was; but the Portugueſe au- 
thor Da Hiſtoria q Ethiopia endeavours to prove, it was to 
Ethiopia theſe antient miſſionaries went. All we know, ſor 
certain, is, that the Thomæans, for ſeveral ages, were furniſhed 
with biſhops from the fide of Babylon, or Syria; and that 
ou is a kind of patriarch at Babylon who continues to furniſh 
tnem. , | 
Whether or no their apoſtle ordained them any biſhops (the 
order whereof may have been ſince extinct through want of 
proper ſubjects, as F. Bouchet imagines), is a queſtion: all we 
can ſay is, that the Thomean church, at the firſt arrival of the 
Portugueſe, was wholly governed by theſe foreign biſhops. 
The language they uſe,  ſacris, is, the Chaldee ; ſome ſay, 
the Syriac': as to their ordinary language, it is the ſame with 
that of their neighbours. | | 
The Chaldee uſed on theſe occaſions, was, doubtleſs, brought 
among them by their biſhops: it is added, that; at the time 
the Eaft was infected with Neſtorianiſm, Eutychianiſm, &c:; 
the biſhops likewiſe carried them thoſe herefies. | 
Such a mixture of opinions, with a total interruption of pa- 
ſtors, ſometimes for ſeveral years together, occaſioned that 
horrible chaos their religion was in at the arrival of the Portu- 
gueſe : for a ſpecimen whereof, we {hall add their manner of 
celebrating the euchariſt. | | 
Over the altar was a kind of gallery ; and while the prieft was 
| ſaying the beginning of the office below, a cake of flour of 
rice was frying in oil or butter above : when enough, the cake 
was let down, in a baſket, upon the altar, where the prieſt oon 
ſecr.ted it. As to the other ſpecies ; for wine, they uſed a 
kind of brandy or arrack variouſly prepared in that country. 
Nor was their ordination much more regular: the archdeacon, 
who was ſometimes more reſpected thah the biſhop himſelf; 
frequently ordained priefts: F 


| Their other abuſes were infinite: the Portugueſe, ſor theſe two 


luaſt centuries, have laboured the reformation of this church; 
and have employed both the. egcleſiaftic and ſecular power 

therein: for this end, they have called the Thomean biſhops to 
the councils at Goa, have inſtructed, charged them, &c. and 
have even ſent them, for inſſtuction, to Portugal and Rome: but 


finding that they were ſtill apt to relapſe at their teturn, and 


that no good was like to be done with them; they re ſolved to 
exclude them once for all, and to appoint an European biſhop 
: of. | P 


' Tromas's hoſpital. i 
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in their room. Theſe proceedings have rendered the Portu- 
eſe infinitely odious to the Thomeans. 
he perſon who contributed moſt to the reform was Dom 
Frey Aleixo de Meneſes, archbiſhup of Goa; who, governing 
the Portugueſe Indians for ſome time, in deſect of a viceroy, 
took that occaſion to call a ſynod in the village of Diamper, 
where abundance of regulations were made, and the Thomeans 
united to the Roman church: and in this he was ſeconded by 
the Jeſuits. 
After the death of the archbiſhop, a great part of the Thomean 
church re apſed again, and thus ſtill continues, partly Roman, 
partly Thomean. 
THOMAS. Chriſtians of St, T HoM As. : IN ; THoOMAANS. 
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HosIT Al. 
THOMISM, or TrHomAarsm, the dodtrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and his followers the Thomi/ts ; chiefly with regard 
to predeſtination, and grace. . . 
There is ſome doubt what the true, genuine Thomiſm is : the 
Dominicans pretend to hold pure Thomiſm ; but there are 
other authors who diſtinguiſh the Thomi/m of St. Thomas from 
that of the Dominicans. 
Others, again, make Thomi/m no other than a kind of Jan 
ſeniſm diſguiſed: but Janſeniſm, we know, has been con- 
demned by the popes ; which pure Thom:ſm never was. | 
In effect, the writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who were ap- 
pointed, by their order, to lay down and defend before the holy 
ſee the dogmata of their 2 have ſince been reputed the 
rule of pure 2 
The modern ſchool has abandoned many of the antient Tho- 
miſts, whoſe ſentiments and expreſſions appeared to Alvarez 
and Lemos too hard; and the new Thomi/ts, who paſs the 
bounds marked by theſe two doors, cannot give their opi- 
nions for the ſentiments of the ſchool of St. Thomas, which | 
the pope has forbid being cenfured. 
The Thomiſm allowed is that of Alvarez and Lemos. Thoſe 
two authors diſtinguiſh four claſſes of Thomifts : the firſt, 
' which they reject, deſtroys or takes away liberty; the ſecond 
and third do not differ from Molina. 
The laſt, which Alvarez embraces, admits a phyſical premo- 
tion, or predetermination, which is a complement of the active 
power, whereby it paſſes from the firlt act to the ſecond ; 
that is, from complete and next power, to action. | 
This premotion, they hold, is offered in ſufficient grace : ſuf- 
ficient grace is given to all men ; and that they have a com- 
plete, independent, next power not to act, and even to reject 
the moſt efficacious grace | 


THOMISTS, a ſe& of ſchool-divines, who maintain The- | 


miſm. 
The avowed antagoniſts of the Thomifts are the Scotiſts.  _ 
THOMETES. See the article Tom zAns. 
THORACIC, Troracicus, in anatomy, an epithet given to 
two branches of the axillary artery, on account of their con- 
vey ing the blood into ſome parts of the thorax. | 
The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed into upper and lower. — 
There are likewiſe thoracic veins, an upper and under, deſtined 
for tie reconveyance of the blood from the thorax to the axil- 
ary vein, | 


THroRAcic dus, dudtus THOR ACICUS, or chyliferus, is alittle 


canal ariſing from, or rather it is a continuation of, the exit or 
mouth of the receptaculum chyli. | p3huy 
It mounts all along the thorax, whence it takes its name, and 
ends in the left ſubclavian vein. It is ſometimes called Pec- 
gquet's duct, or ductus Pecquetianus, from M. Pecquet, ſup- 
ſed to be the firſt diſcoverer thereof. L 
ndeed the thoracic duct, Dr. Wharton aſſures us, was obſerved 
Barthol. Euſtachio in 1563. but its uſe, and communica- 
tion with the receptaculum chyli, were then unknown, And 
hence it is that Pecquet, a phyſician of Dieppe, is commonly 
held to have firſt diſcovered it, in 1651. whence its denomi- 
nation, ductus Pecquetianus : though the deſcription be gives of 
its inſertion is faulty. Van Horne confounds it with the re- 
ceptaculum, or, as he calls it, ciſferna chyl:. | 


In its progreſs through the thorax, it is furniſhed with a proper | 


integument from the pleura, beſides the membrane it has in 
common with the receptaculum : at about one-third of its way 
it divaricates, but it ſoon unites again. 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that it has valves in different places 
of its tract; Euſtachio ſays glands. Its uſe is, to carry the 
chyle and lympba from the receptaculum into the ſubcla- / 
ans by which it is forwarded to the cava, and thence to the 


rt. ws | 
THORAX *®, ©QPAZ, in anatomy, that part of the human 
body which forms the capacity of the breaſt, and wherein are 
included the heart and lungs.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 
3+. 13. 13. fige 7+ 1. 15. 15. 5 | 
It has its name from the Greek Oepetv, ſalire, to leap ; by rea- 
ſon of the continual throbbing motion of che heart, which is 


THR 


The thorax is alſo called the ſecond or middle venter 

eu the cheft. 7 | Fe 
t is bounded at top by the clavicles, and at bottom by the ca 
tilago xiphoides, and the diaphrazm.— Its fore- part ;, calls 
the ſternum, or breaſt-bone ; its ſide - paris, the ceſtæ, or rits.. 
its hind-parts are, the ſpina din ſi, and its vertebra, with the 


2 | 
Beſides the heart and lungs, the thorax likewiſe contains th 
aſcending cava, the aorta, the pulmonary vein and artery 2 
' trachea, eſophagus, Tc. | CY 
It is lined withinſide with a membrane called the þ1,,,, 
and divided in the middle by another called the deli. 
num. 
THOROUGH- , in muſic, is that baſs which continues quite 
through the compoſition, See Bass, 
THOUGHT, ſentiment, a general name for all the ideas con- 
ſequent on the operations of the mind, and even for the ope- 
rations themſelves. 
As, in the idea of thought, there is nothing included of what 
we include in the idea of an extended ſubſtance ; and that 

- whatever belongs to body, may be denied to belong to theyg)s 
we may conclude, that thought is not a mode of extended 
ſubſtance ; it being the nature of a mode not to be con- 
ceived, if the thing, whereof it is the mode, be denied. 
Hence we infer, that thought, not being a mode of extendel 
ſubſtance, muſt be the attribute of ſome other ſubſtance very 
different. 

F. Malebranche, with the ſpirit of a Carteſian, denies, that 
man, who thinks ſeriouſly on the matter, can doubt but that 
the eſſence of the mind conſiſts altogether in thought, as that 
of matter does in extenſion 3 and that, according to the yz. 
rious modifications of thought, the mind ſometimes wills, ſome. 
times imagines, Ic. as, according to the various modifications 
of extenſion, matter is ſometimes water, ſometimes 

fire, &c, By the way, by thought he does not mean the part- 
cular modifications of the foul, i. e. ſuch or ſuch a though, 
but thought or thinking in the general, conſidered as capableof 
all kinds of modifications, or ideas : as by extenſion he does 
not mean ſuch or ſuch an extenſion, as a ſquare, oval, or the 
like ; but extenſion in the abſtract, conſidered as ſuſceptible 
of all kinds of modifications, or figures. 

He adds, that he takes it to be impoſſible to conceive a mind 
which does not think, though it be eaſy to conceive one which 

does not feel, or imagine, or will; in like manner as it is im- 

poſſible to conceive a matter which is not extended, though it 
be eaſy to conceive one that is neither earth, nor metal ; nor 
ſquare, nor round; nor that is even in motion. 
Hence jt may be concluded, that as it is poſſible there may be 
matter which is neither earth, nor metal; nor ſquare, not 
round; nor even in motion: it is alſo poſſible, that a mind 
may neither perceive heat, nor cold; nor joy, nor grief; not 
imagine any thing, nor will any thing: ſo that theſe modifi- 
cations are not ebenda! to it. Thinkin alone, therefore, ac- 
cording to this author, is the eſſence of the mind; as extenſion, 
alone, is the eſſence of matter. 

But this doctrine no longer paſſes among vs. The follower 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, and the new philoſophy, ary uy core 
to be the eſſence of matter; and the followers of Mr. Locke 
deny thought to be the eſſence of the mind. — — 

THOUSAND. See the article NUMERATION. 
THOUSAND years reign. See the article MILLENNIUM. 
THRASHING, or TyxEsHING, in agriculture, the act of 
beating the corn out of the ears. See Cox. 
There are two ways of ſeparating corn from the ear—the fi 
by beating it with aflail, which is properly what we call throſt- 


ing. 
Some authors will not, by any means, we ſhould call this b 
the Roman name tritura, or trituratio; but flagel/atio, of fit 
os a ſcourge, or flail,” (+ 
he other manner, ſtill praQtiſed in ſeveral countries, 3 we 
are informed by Liger, is, to make mules or horſes trample 
it, backwards and ö is, properly, what the a. 
tients called tritura, and trituratio. | 
But they alſo uſed oxen therein: witneſs the Hebrews, who 
ſometimes yoked four oxen together for this purpoſe. 
Another way, among the antients, was with a kind of fle0g* 
made of boards joined together, and loaden with ſtones or en 
upon which'a'man was mounted, and the whole drawn 07 
the corn by Horſes: this inſtrument was called traba, ot i. 
1. F:> 7 18 | ft, ' . 
It is a rule; among huſbandmen, that the ſeaſon for thraſhing 
is as ſoon as the corn has ſweated in the heap, or ou. 
IRAVE, or TarEaAve, of corn, in moſt parts of Eng * 
is twenty-four ſheaves, or four ſhocks of ſix 3 
ſhock though, in ſome counties, they only reckon 
ſhocks to the thrae. | f 
King Athelſtan, anns 923. gave by charter, to St. four 
Beverly, four -thraves of corn for every plough-land in 


contained therein Galen calls it cichara, and ſays, it contains 
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. -yolatile alts of plants and animals, afford ſuch an ample lock 


—_ | thereof, that it h no onder the air ſhould be filled with ſuch 
RF i » h pillaments | | — — raiſed Abr br lower, accotding to their greater or 
ade of flowers; as in the lily, tulip, | | degree of ſubtilty and actirity; and more ouſly 
., Thexe are.two kinds z <boſe which lipport apices, | | ſpread in-this or that, quarter, according, ts the: icedtion of 
cularly called famine ; and theſe which have none, | dhe winds. 
ment, article SAN. | Now, the effects of thimder are ſo like thoſe of fired gun- 
. | yt N 10 \ Vie . e Le en not ſcruple to aſcribe 
ns BAD; Þ Set the artidl — ho RORSCS | to cauſe ; 1ncipal ingredients in 
eee , | hem i thomas; and the pep a i gu 
THREAVE; See the atticle Tur... | keep the parts ſeparate, for their better kindling; _ _- 
THREE-lep Staff, an inſtrument confilting bf three] Hence, if we conniceiye in the air 2, convenient mixture of ni- 
| ta; 11 with joints, ſo as to ſhut al nn, . ' trous and ſulphurous particles, from the ſources above-men- 
* to rake off in the middle, for the better carriage ; and] tioned; and thoſe, by any cauſe, to be ſet, on fire; ſuch ex- 
- vlually Havitig, on its > &; ball'ar ſocket : its uſe is, to ſupport | Reſon may well follow); and with ſuch noiſe and light, the 
ut ee aftronomy, ſurve Dr. phznomena of Ihunder, as in the firing of guapowder : 
And n „err vos 


HAPTER. | W it will run from place to place; this 
 {CoMPa23ts; | way or that, as the exhalations happen to lead it; much as 4 
{nan on nt on Rp? 
I This exploſion, if high in the air, and remote from us, will 
31, et TriniGx6, ln dir gde duften 2 deno-| die no miſchief 3 but, If near us, they may deſtroy trees, ani- Wi 
| mination given! to vaſſals;'but not thoſe of the loweſt degree, | mals, Fc; as giinpowder would do in the like circumftances. 1 
but ſüch who beid lands of the „ Tus hearnefs, or diſtance, may be eſtimated by the interval of | | 
: 


drengi,,. or drenches , See DR Nen. 1 the noiſe. 8 - Wallis obſerves, 
- ANT ** ar 10. . HI e gs * 2 t, ordinarily e : rence | t een t e two is about | | 

ell 9 Sr FR ee * Fend, which, at the rate of 1142 feet in a ſecond of time, 
OLA. fie, Athrenges; ery er pa Rabat rh "ſans mi- . gives the diſtance about a mile and an half: but ſometimes | 
fa — 5 Lasfrancus threngos || it comes in a ſecond or two, which argues the exploſion very 
len 1 by the EEE r | 66 * * near ry = wi, N And in ſuch caſes, the | 

. The name was impoſed Conqueror; for. when one rey oQor aſſures us, he has more than once | I 

Sharabourn, of /Ngrfolk, and others, were ejected | the miſchiefs that befel, | on unn | i 
| 


out of their lands, hey ene tings Upon the va fly ack i in * 
ware on nis never mz pour, m the ſmell h 4 1 
D ur which attends it, and 


»} that: every one ſhould be.reſtored to their lands, | that there is a nitrous vapour along with it, the fame ; 


: and be:for ever after called drenches, or .threnges. Spelm. | - concludes hence that we know of no other body ſo liable to 

* d wy WN och em al 419753 59 | a ſudden and violent exploſion. And; as to the kindli of 

THREN DV. Tunzxopta, a mournful, or funeral} theſe materials, we know that a mixture of ſulphur and 

„ a | llngs vith « Bk water, will of Kel break Toth into 

f 8 Tee the articles | 18 1 | 4 Nothings therefore, is want g to the | 

5 8 Gild, „ Ini il. i By: Tad ane or vitriolic vapour; and, 

he THROAT, the anterior patt of an animal, between the head | the various effluyi | p 

de and the ſhoulders, wherein is the gullett. but there muſt be ſome 
Phyſicians:inclade under the word throat, all that hollow, or | a probabili 

nd ys Dr daun wide open. | m üer 

ait Abm. I . Rones | 

nor Tome 40, and one an hundred and twenty pounds, all 

y be The matter of fact is ſo well atteſted, that Dr. Liſter; in the 

"nor ma * | Philoſophical Trunſactims, builds a whole theory of thunder 

* | precious, matter, raiſed on- and lightning on it; maintaining, that they both owe their 

3 nor a kind of ano p pt. nn nne s matter to the vapour, or exhalation, of the pyrites. 

00 eee and | Thar thing ic the de of ene, Which Aae nn as 

e, ac M , dh J Fit paſſed through arches, or were broken vatioully, is; 

na, THROW the glove, | See the articles | Htg“ I | doubtleR,” owing to the ſound being excited clouds 
THROWED ale, e he ce Sun. aging over one another, and the agitated air paſbng irre= | 

lower THROWS of Wemen, the pains of childbirth, ly between them. _ ha x f 

renin THROW TR, ce who prepares raw-ſilk. for the weaver, | T ERBOLT.—If what we call lightning act with ex- 


powder. | | 
The phænonienà of the thunderbolt are, that it oftetier ſtrikes 
on high places than an low); that it ftequently burns 
cloaths, without touching their bodies; that it ſometimes - 
- breaks their bones, without hurti the fleſh, or their cloaths; | 
kd ad d without injuring the | 
The firſt is eaſily accounted for, from the ordinat 
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| | 
by the kj man- | | | ey if 
ters the +. |  Thechevalier de Louville, ofthe Erench academy of Riehen, "| 
There ewton, | accounts for fone of the effects of thunder upon a new, prin- * 

; there | eiple: as to Killing of animals, N ding ' 
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themſelves into 
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ji hich runs in between ek extrentities of the two 
d grows very thin at its edge; ſerving to fact itate a 
2 the knee, like that in the eee A 
the fower Jaw 


$ 
ne 5 and the mode een which is een the ſinus's $. 
4885 tiha, is re, into the ſinus which divides theſe | two 
8 bring the leg, in walking, in a 

din the knee, we 8• a 
n ine Þ „ which brig ts vn have done without | 
this articulation 3 but, like thoſe who have the misfortuge to 
babe a wooden leg, we müſt have brought our foot about in 


a ſemicircle, in gaing even upon a plane, bu more evidently || 


aſcent. 
Oohe fide of this, . upper end He tibia has a ſmall Enob, 
ula; and on its 


J-into-a ſmall fy 
255 W wg Sa 0-2 N . waer 


ow the p 2, 
are-inf 


. pry the Saen of che 
by P d 


its e 
Pate 1 755 


ce: wk 1 4 receives che con ex head of | the aſtraga- 

and the protuberance is received 1 
pr Hi head of e fame bone. It By er ſhall low | ſmus 
the ſide of its lower end, which ; 3 "he fibula. ©. . .-;* 
8 Wy IVES. an inſtance of a. boy of ſeven years of 
ted, that not more than, t 
the 
AB had 
0915 "ſtool by the heels and back, when very young: which | 


A Was 


N — occaſioned by the nurſe's holding him Theory 


|| 


meaty, the two protuberances of the femur; or, 2 


N and 
W Adel in the r ſmall pro- 


fy In, the ||. 


the epiphyſes at the upper end of 0 tibia 
epiphyſis; which made his legs wholly | 


: 
among them as he oblerves), too common a, practice. 
15 a N article Bicees.. ....... * 
IBLEUS, in anatomy, . 2 name given, to. two || 
7 miſcles'of the leg; diſtinguiſhed by anticus, and po/ticus. ., | 
vis antics < . his 1 2 * from the exterior proceſs of the | 
r 11 52200 0 y broad and fleſhy about the 
a All T the he. EOS han bat of votdch & ramp ;i | 
1 again into a ſlender, fmooth tendon, which 1 
1 be the Pane ul 1 and 1s partly inſerted into the 
Z Fg m Nuke. and partly into the bone of the mgtatar- 
* e Tug toe. Its office is to . foot 
4 Nat A, Ara fe. a. 
% Tall 22 cus . et tibia, | 
is bind he hem er; and runs 
oh ng tendons nus oh the inner 
25 e n inſide of the os 
95 7. e us he n- W. | 
* 5 bo 20 ee Ta 
| C Sy/iem, or Hypathe/is eite, Ar 
17 2 With time, or ſeaſon. See Tine, c, 
* | T bend n hp e 
er ee | SHROVE. | (199? 85 
f ur. fee 2 N = vy 
1 5 TUE on IDE, pry —_— W piTSUN-tide.; 1 
A with anne ira 
alla he flue dx or the e * 
5 n When the of the water is the wind, it is called 
| that t 2 145 GELS Ri? au wind and tide go the ſame 22 lee- 
; ward-tide—when k yums very fronds it is called a trde-gate. 
an To tide it over or p into amy place, ws gan os | 
1 ther either ebb. or flood, as long — then to ſtay at 
ſchubn, anchor all the time of t and thus to ſt in again 
ds, 3 vith the return of the next t1de. 
8 k is d to. h tide and half-tide, when the tide runs three | 
antiendf pop the hog Jangar Shan. 8 cook hg he agen; Faorhy | 
152 lnger, they do not mean its running more hours ; bu 
ni; if it be high water aſhore at 12, it will not be ſo in he offin 
on: i till three. —If, it ebb and fave longer 55 e 


When the n third quarter, 2 
8 full, the tides are high and ſwiſt, and are 


— 8 are lower and flower z and called neap-tides. 
benomena_ of the PIbES.— The ſea is obſerved. to flow, for |, 


or flux, which laſts about-ſox hours, the ſea gradually ſwells; 
waters towards their heads, or 


leg, ele quarter of an hour; after which it bexins to ebb, or f 
7 dire back again, from north to ſouth, for ſix bours more; in 5 
9 | which time, therwater fipking, the rivers reſume their natural 

cu u | Courſe, Then, aſter a ſeeming pauſe of a quarter of an Hour, | 
47k the ſea again degins to- Go, 23 before ; and thus akernately. 

peimg ® -Thus does the ache twice a d „ d to — Suthot |: 
mT. the ſame houts-theteof.” Tho peried of a: flux and re- 


| flux is 12 hours 50 minutes; Cade the tides return later and 


I 


\ 


tides—when ſbe-is in the ſecond and laſt. quar- | 


certain, hours, from ſouth towards north; in which motion, ” 
that, entering the mouths of mn it drives nee 2 
After, a oontimial flux of Fix dare, en ; 


11 5 


110 — 5141 


* Now 1 12 hours $0. minutes is. 14 4 2 men 


. paſſes the.carth's meridian later — 5 later each day, by o mi- 


nutes. 80 that the ſea flows as often as, the moon paſles the 
80 both the arch a ove, and. that below the horizon ; 
a rus ow as often 8 ſhe 6 horizon, both ine * 
eltern point 


farther agreement we ze deten the moom and the 
It. the tides, though, conſtant, ae not equal ; but are 
when, the moon is in n or oppoſition, 
to the ſun; and leaſt, when in quad rature thereto·—- 
$7 thoſe t tides are the net which happen in the new 
ull moon, at the time of the equinoxes.,c//, 5,11.) 
Add, * * ſame thin 5 are obſerved throughout moſt of 
| the coaſts Europe; only, that the tides are · ſo much he leſs, 
and . the later, as The coaſts, are the more nprthęrly. 
Theſe phenomena of the tides are admirably. accommed for, 
from the principle of gravitation... All. ve require to their ſolu- 
tion is, that the earth and moon, and every: article thereof, 
mutually g. vitate towards each other: the reaſonableneſs of 
which aſſumption, ſee under the article GRAVITATION. ; | 
Indeed the e TOW long ago, conjeured this to be 
the cauſe of the tides; << If, ſays he, the earth ceaſed to at- 
tract its waters towards itfelf, all the water of the ocean 
«6 would r ſe and flo into the moon ; the ſphere, of the moon's 
ion.extends to our earth, and draws up the water.” 
| "Tha 8 Kepler, in bis Introd. ad Theor, Mart. 
E ping rg ig more, ig no. y 
ve in Owl 
| from the en OT nn Pon 1 
Theory F the Löpks. — 8, As che Rath 61 ar cant and ſea 
is e globular, if we ſuppoſe the moon A 1 Tab. Geo- 


This nh 


— — 


——— — 


e arly..oyer ſome art —.— 
—— * 25 it is ebident the water TR 

'n © me itate towards it mor os an 

other part of tl 5 pg in the hemiſphere. 5 27 

The water, in Ir a muſt, by ie J be .raiſed 
' to s the moon; i, . iti be e han hal; _—_ 

2 it will hell in 

For the fame re A ater in G. being ths mo 

from the ＋ 2 wi wü oe leſs towards N than ny any 
other part of ſea in the hemiſphere 

The water, Foal 1 aa muſt approach Jeſs towards the 
. wo en any other part of the globe ; i. , it muſt be 


and will, theref ſwell in &. | 
3 Le. means, 8 of the ocean mul neceſfar eceſſarily form 


hn E EG, 3 1 2 e e —— & longer Sameer her 


Ta wok 6 * diurnal 2 e Bt this oval - 
= ar frogs Dc ee ere thoſe 


| 3 8 of the water to the ſun conſpires with 
its gravitation yk moon; but in the quadratures, 
the 1 s Os a is d by the pa hence 


* ters are to tidy very far, 
action of. the ſun, ay there. are N 74 
the moon, all governed by the ſame only thols — 
| bythe fg re much leſs than thoſe of 4 Lone | 
times bigger than boch the 
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ene hte, 
E. EET 
* every 7 

betwee natural and the lu 
E 9 ſhe & tides about ü 


| r 
1 happeaing e 
in the equinoctial; and 


3 being in the tropics; for this reaſon, thoſe 
| + about the 2 are . than thoſe about 


e and the high water be fixed therein. 
e e eee 


3 e moon, is | 
- neareſt 9 Ne 
in the a ern ſigns, ok of the two diutnal tides 


ter in 
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of the land, 

For a very 
1 of water, 
t riiſe 

, it 
: — > eſe 
; Mn ein thee faces White 
in 


ft 
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; being performed on the ſurface, enter to à certain depth, 

5 | and makes the lower and upper parts than E place : by which 

. re rom being ſpem i 

ſame is to hold in the weſt of America. | feeding ulcleſs plants. nero $3 : 

Tt would be endleſs to recount all „ mp gs | The rule, as to ening in general, is, that hot and di eat 
F cotelliries froui this doftring "25, why che ||  Doul be tilled in ſunumer, reither v lgtle before, of wii 
lakes and fea, ſuch as the Caſpian fea, and the iterra- rains, or foon after ; and that neither tog often, nor too deep: 
nenn fear the Black ſea and Baltic, have no ſenſible ids: and, in hot weather, it is not to be rmed, unleſs wet 
for lakes; having no communication with the ocean, can nei- | ſoon after; but for moiſt, cold, and firong earth, it muſt r- 
ther increaſs er diminiſh their water, in order to riſe and fall; ver be tilled in time of rain, but rather In the dem 

- and fra that cbm municate by ſuch narrow inlets, and are of || As to arable lands, that which js clayey, Hf, cold, and mol, 
dd immenſe an © cantiot;in à few Hours time, receive | is generally thrice tilled; in ſpring, fummer, and at ſeei- ine, 
and empty water enough to raiſe or fink their ſurface any thing for wheat; and ay rey of EL . 

" Tankibly, oo 1 L ü. re advantageous ö 
: emis the of this doctrine, the example boch as ef deſtroy weeds, und as the ground is hereby lad 
of che tic in the A r Ke ſo | in ndges, which prevents its being over-drenched in wet fn. 
extraordinary and t from all others we have yet heard | ſons ; ſaves it much from blights, and bleak weather; and 
- of, may ſuffer. In this port there is but one flood and ebb in | makes the land lighter and fitter for the ſeed to take root in, 

| 24 hours; and twice in each month, vis. when the moon | and to imbibe the nitrous dews and inflijences of the air. | 
is near the + there is no tide at all, but the water II. T. See TU nan u rt. 
is ſtagnant; with the moon's declination the a | TilT-Boar, a boat covered with a tk, i. e. a cloth, or uu. 
tide, which'is greateſt when the i; in the tropical figns; only | fuſtained by balls or hoaps over the ftern, forthe 
th when the moon is to the northward | ng of paſſengers. —Such is that which carries paſſengen 

of the equirioQia),”it flows when the is above the earth,” and | between and Graveſend. See Bor. 

ebbs when ſhe is under, ſo as to make high-water at moon- | TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the grand fignor 
ſetting,: and low-water at moon-fifing: but, on the contrary, | er on Condition of ſerving him in wa, on 
y berry nr ape $ Some define the timar a portion of land aſſigned to a ſpahi, or 
che horizon. - "other perſon, fit to ſerve on horſeback, to enjoy, during lie, 
© eons Meninſxi deſoribes it 4s'a ſtipend or revenue, granted to old 
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German ocean ; whence the tide is found | * 
a grows natroweft, the | the fefſe; otherwiſe, ſay, it is fire, in b, and ment 


itin & lags inlets as are the chane! of "+ | If 


et 


fide, | TIGHT: * See the article Tire. * 
TILE, See — le 'TYLE. CHI AITN? 
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above the earth, and leſd when | toman empire is divided into ſangiackies, or banneries, 
of them, which is propa- | - which all ſuch as hold ##mars,” who are called timariots, 37 
ng raiſed in ſouth latitude, is | bound to lift themſelves when ſummoned upon any expedite 


rs ſucceſ- Indeed, for timars of above 2000 pers per annum, called aun, 


| | They ate thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips a fe, 


| Trzxcs, i fencing. See the article SH, 
dy. Les th ＋ 


ee e 
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| 3 * mouth of the Thamsz, and come up wit de 
FIERCE, ve ragen # eine ud tings ain 
ec, containing the third part of a pipe,,ox forty-two gallom 
Tenth; in mute.” She the wad FR. > om 


2 


raten in gaining, ee of e F306 of the fave ©, 


9 


Tiles e anicle Tump Order. 


Tex Phi. See the article MRD Pr. 

TIERCED, Titxc#, in heraldry; Wenge the ſhield tobe. 
| "vided by any of the partition lines; party, Toupy, tranchy, 
| railly, rito three equal parts, of di teotours or metals 
the chief and baſe be of the ſame colour when divided by 


& > 


fee, they blazon it by expreſſing the Colguf, and ment, 


Sch of the cyllaurs f df tierc in pale, If > Alyided in pal. 

I. Fein arncle TAK. 
in architecture, 1 French term for the ſhaft or ſuſt a 
column, comprehended between the aſtragal and the cipti. 


TILLER, or HI Ax, in hu „ K firtle young thee") 
do gro till it be fellable. een | deat 
TIILER of a ſhip, is a ſtrong piece of wood faſtened to the nl. 
; © der; called alſo the helm.——See Tal. Ship. fig. 2. n. 109. Ke 
; "at the article RUUbm ng. by 
be name's c ey piven to that which ſerves for an ben n 
ent, and Which, in a ſhip, would be called the hen, © 
TILEING; Titiace, in gardening ind agriculture, a move. 


| © ing or ſtirring of the ground with à plotigh, o ſpade ; wich, 


ſoldiers who have deſerved well, in lands, and of 
 cafiles, towns, ' villages, fields, or in tithes, and other fruis 
and incomes; ſometimes with the prefecture, juriſdittion, of 


of the ſaid places. 5 
2; Mech is a kind of fief granted for life. The m_ 


” 


-* Timars may be reſigned as benefices among us, only 
ing he conſent ofthe belerbey,r governor ofthe proce 


© The vimariotr are obliged to ſerve, in war, perſonally, vi 
many men and horſes for ſervice as their timar, Aa 
| ** * 
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I 
aſpens, or 36 
{ration of juſtice in the place, under the ſangiac of the pro- 


TIMBER includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned. woods, 


The li 


wanſcot, and moſt works of ornament; 


TIM 


the revenue thus held of the grand ſignor exceed 15000 


pounds ſterling, they who hold it are not called 


rots, but ſubaſſi, or zaims : theſe always have the admini- 


The timeriots have different appointments, from 4 or 5000 

aſpets, equal to about 12 pounds m— to 20000 aſpers : 

but unleſs their timar exceed 8000 aſpers, they are never 

obliged to march, except when the grand ſignor goes to the 
in perſon, on which occafion none are exempted. 


* origin of the timariots is referred to the firſt ſultans, who, 
bing maſters of the fiefs or lands of the empire, erected them 
int 


o baronies or commanderies, to reward the ſervices of their 
bveſt ſoldiers 3 and m—_—_ to raiſe and keep on foot a 

of troops without diſburſing 4A | ST 
But it was Solyman II. that firſt eſtabli the order and diſ- 
cipline among theſe barons, or knights of the empire; and by 


intain was regulated. | 
—— 22 been not only exceedingly powerful, 
and illuſtrious throughout all the empire; but ava- 
rice, the ordinary fault of the Orientals, has occaſioned their 
decienſion of late years. i | 
The viceroys and governors of provinces manage their matters 
ſo at court, that timars, even out of their juriſdiction, are given 
io their domeſtics, or to ſuch as will give them the moſt money 
— kinds of timariets, the one 2 
Port, the other by the viceroy of the country; but the re- 
venues of both are leſs than thoſe of the zaims, and their equi- 
and tents leſs in proportion. 
Piste who have their patents from the court, have from 5 or 
6000 aſpers, to 19999 aſpers per annum; if they have one 
ier more, they be come zaims. oſe who receive their 
patents from the viceroys, have from 3 to 6000 aſpers per 


This cavalry is better diſciplined than that properly called the 
ſhabis, though the ſpahis be the neateſt and briſket, Theſe 
aft only fight in platoons; whereas the zaims and timariots 
xe divided into regiments, and commanded by colonels, un- 
der the direction of baſhaws.— The baſhaw of Aleppo, when 
in the army, is colonel of this militia. 


uſed in the ſeveral parts of building; as carpentry, joinery, 
„er. See Woop, and BuiLDING. 

of TiMBER are numerous: we ſhall only mention 
ſome of the moſt uſeful, from Evelyn's Sylva, &c.—As, 
10, Oak, the uſes whereof need no enumerating : to endure 
M ſeaſons and weathers, there is no wood like it; hence its 
uſe in pales, ſhingles, poſts, rails, boards, Cc. For water- 
works it is ſecond to none; and where it lies expoſed both to 
ir and water, there is none equal to it. | ; 
1, Elm : this, felled between November and February, is all 
ſpine or heart, and no ſap; and is of ſingular uſe in places 
where jt either is always wet, or always dry; its toughneſs like · 
viſe makes it of uſe to wheelwrights, millwrights, c. nor 


chips, makes it fit for drefſers and planks to chop on. 

P, Beech : its chief uſe is in, turnery; joinery, upholſtery, 
and the like, as being of a clean, white, fine grain, not apt 
to bend, nor ſlit 3 it has been ſometimes, eſpecially of late, 
uſed for building timber, and if it lie conſtantly wet, is judged 


to outlaſt oak. : 
Pf, 4þ: its uſe is almoſt univerſal; it is for building, or 
oder occaſions where it may lie dry; it the carpenter, 


cooper, turner, ploughwright, wheel wright, gardener; as 
alſo it is uſed at ſea-for oars, hand-ſpikes, &. 

J, Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of late 
much uſed in building, eſpecially within-doors, for ſtairs, floors, 


b, Walnut-tree: this is of univerſal uſe, excepting for the out- 
of buildings; none is better for the joiners ule, it being of 
— curious brown colour than beech, and leſs ſubject to 
orms. | | Ox + 11 N 
1's Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought for 
by joiners and carpenters: it is very laſting. 
d, Service tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate grain, 
and it for curioſities: it alſo yields beams of conſiderable big- 
iels proper for building / POT e 
9e, Poplar, abel: this and aſpen; differing little from 
due another, are much uſed of late inſtead of fir: they look 
i well, and are tougher and harder, | a0 
io", Alder, much uſed for ſewers or pipes to convey water: 
when kept always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone ; but where 
þ "netimes wet, and ſometimes dry, it rots preſently. . 
lin of T11BER.— The ſeaſon for this work uſually com- 
mences about the end of April, in regard the bark then gene- 
nlly riſes the moſt freely; fo that where a quantity of timber 
810 be felled, the fi 


ad g 
Ho a8 of tanning. 


ANNING, | 


ever, the opinions and practices of authors are very dif- 
8 to the beſt ſeaſon for felling timber : Vitruvius le- 


his order it Was, that the number of horſemen each ſhould |. 


ppointed by the | 


muſt it be omitted, that its not being liable to break and fly in | 


Preſerving 
and 


arms it wonderfully 


Lay the ſulphur remaining 


ing, and which is a very 


che fat of ſalted beef-brorh, twice or thrice tepeated, 
N it to be done then, for the 5 


ng ends an autumnal fall ; others adviſe December and Ja- 
IL Ne 153. Cann. N 


TIM 


nuary: Cato was of opinion, that trees ſhould have borne 
their fruit before felled ; at leaſſ, that their fruit ſhould be firſt 
ripe; which falls in with the ſentiment of Vitruvius. 
In effect, though timber unbarked be moſt obnoxious td 
worms, yet we find the wild oak, and many other kinds, if 
felled too late, when the ſap begins to be full, to be very ſub- 
ject to worms; whereas about mid-winter, it neither cafts, 
rifts, nor twines. It were happy, therefore; if a method of 
tanning without bark could be invented, thattrees being felled 
more early, the timber might be the beiter ſeaſoned. 
The antients had a great regard to the age of the moon in the 
ſelling their timber. —If their rules avail aught, they are theſe : 
fell timber in the wain, or four days after new moon; ſome 
ſay, let it be the laſt quarter. Pliny orders it to be in the very 
article of the change, which happening on the laſt day of the 
winter ſolſtice, the timber, ſays he, will be immortal: Colu- 
mella ſays, from the aoth to the 28th day; Cato, four days 
after the full : Vegetius, from the 15th to the 25th, for ſhip 
timber ; but never in the increaſe, trees then moſi abounding 
with moiſture, the only ſource of putrefaction. 

even have a regard to the temper and time of the day; 


the wind to be low, neither eaſt nor weſt, neither in froſty, 


wet, nor dewy weather, and finally, never in the forenoon. 


Laſtly, ſome regard is had to the ſpecies: fir is beſt felled when 
it begins to ſpring, both, as it then quits its coat beſt, and as 
the wood, according to Theophraſſus, is by that means ren- 
dered wonderfully durable in water. Elm, ſays Mr. Worlidge, 
is to be felled between November and January, in which caſe 
it will be all heart, atleaſt, the ſap will be very inconſiderable: 
this, he adds, is alſo the only good ſeaſon for felling aſh. Some 
authors add further, that infelling timber care ſhould be taken, 
firſt, only to cut it into the heart, and fo to let it Rand till dry z 
by which means the moiſture is evacuated in drops, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion putrefation. - + 


Seaſoning of TimBER,—After felling and ſawing it, ſome adviſe 
it to be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of the wind 


and ſun, or at leaſt free from any extremities of eithet ; and 
that it may not decay, but dry evenly,” they order it to be 


daubed over with cows dung. 


It is not to ſtand upright, but to lie all along, one piece over 
another, only kept apart by ſhort blocks interpoſed, to pre- 


vent a certain mouldineſs, which they are otherwiſe apt to 


contract in ſweating on one another; from which frequently 
ariſes a kind of fungus, eſpecially if there be any ſappy parts 


remaini 


Others adviſe boards, planks, &c. to be laid in ſore pool, or 
running ſtream, for a few days, to extract the ſap from them, 
and afterwards to-dry them in the ſun or air. -By this means, 
it is ſaid, they will be prevented from either chapping, caſting, 
or cleaving ; but againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy. Mr. 
Evelyn particularly recommends this method for fir. 
Others, again, are for burying them in the earth, others in 


wheat, and others for ſcorching and ſeaſoning them in fire, 


eſpecially piles, poſts, &c. that are to ſtand either in water 
or earth. " | 


Sir Hugh Platt informs us, that the Venetians burn and ſcorch 
their timber for ſhip-building, in the flaming fire, continually 
turning it round with an engine, till it has got an hard, black, 
cruſty coal upon it. | 1 
IdBER.— When boards, &c. are dried, ſeaſoned, 
axed in their places, care is to be taken to defend and 
preſerve them; to which the ſmearing them with linſeed- oil, 


tar, or the like oleaginous matter, contributes very much. 


The Dutch preſerve their gates, porteullices, draw- bridges, 
ſluices, &c. by coating them over witha mixture of pitch and tar, 
whereon they ſtrew ſmall pieces of coc kle and other ſhells, beaten 
almoſt to powder, and mixed with ſea · ſand, which incruſts and 
againſt all aſſaults of wind and weather. 

Timber felled before the ſap is perfectly at reſt, is very ſubje to 
the worms; to prevent or cure which, Mr. Evelyn gives us 
the following ſecret; as moſt approved: Put common ſulphur 
in a cucurbit, with as much aqua; fortis, as will cover it three 
ages deep; diſtil it to a'drineſs, and let it have two or three 

j | . 


fications. " Nee | 

at bottom on a tharble, or in a 

laſs, and, with the oil it diſſolves into, anoint the timber, 
This, he adds, not only infallibly prevents 6r cures the wormi- 
neſs, but preſerves all kinds of woods, and even many other 

things, as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefaction, either in 


air, water, or ſnow. | 3 N 
For ſuch as would go a ſhortet way to work, two or three 
anointings with linſeed-vil may do ve 


- 


ry well. As to poſt 
Ec. that are to ſtand in the ground, the burning the outſides 
to a coal is a very great preſervative. _ 5 
As to the chaps, or clefts, green timber is liable to after works 
they are cloſed by anointing, ſuppling, and ſoaking N : 
eme 
carpenters uſe greaſe and ſaw-dult mingled for the ſame pur- 
poſe.— But the former method is excellent; only it is not to be 


uſed while the timber is green. 3 
Tims En- res, the wood of timber, before it be felled, particu- 
| larly that of oak, &c. | ; | 


12 M Far 


unequal 
| r | 
' _ "The dimenſions thus taken, the content is found either by“ 
croſs-multplication, Gunter's ſcale, or the liding-rule, after | 


Turn, ip fakonry. To gimber, is to neſtle, or make a neft, 


TIM 


Fer the olanding, tranſplanting, pruning, Be. o 


 timber-trees ; fee Nusszxv, PRUNING, and TrzAns 


PLANTING, ed 
re.—Timber is uſually meaſured and eftimated 
. by the load or ton, which is a ſolid meaſure, containing 40 
feet of round timber, or 50 of hewn timber, The denom!- 
nation of /oad, &c. we ſuppoſe ariſes hence, that 40 0r'50 
falid feet of ſuch timber weigh about à ton, 1. . 20 hundred 
Weight, which is uſually accounted a cart- ode. 
1, For the maſurixg 1 timber e the practice is, to 
ird the tree about, in the middle of the length ; and folding 
the line twice, to take one length or quarter of the whole, 
and account that for-the true fide of the ſquare: then, for the 


; length, it is counted from the biit-end of the tree, fo far up 
as the tree will hold half « foot girt, as they call it, 5: #. ſo]. 


long as the line, twice folded, is half a foot. 
Ie dimenfions thus taken, the quanticy of timber is had, 
either by multiplying the fide of the ſquare into itſelf, and 
| Hake product by the length, by the method of croſs multipli- 


Or, mom adds aud ſpeedily, on Gunter's line, by extending | 


from. 12 to the ſide of the ſquare, in inches; 


© for that extent turned twice (the ſame way) from the length | 


in feet, will reach to the content in ſeet. 


Or, it may be done better ſtill, on Coggeſhal's liding - rule, rt 
- byfeting cache zirt· line D, to the length in feet on the line 


en againſt the fide of the ſquare, on the girt- line D, 


© taken in inches, you have on the line C the content of the 


timber in feet, Goggeſbal's SL1DING=Rule. 


g Note, 15, This method of meaſuring round timber, though | 


common, is yet erroneous; and the content found hereby, it 


s demonſtrated, is leſs thay the true content or meafure in the | 


ratio of 11 to 14. How to avoid this error, and meaſure 
: = july; we have ſhewn under the uſe of Coggeſhal's /iding- 
, I the tres have any great boughs that are timber, as the 
. phraſe. is, 8 Sill hold foot girt, they are commonly 

by and added to the reſt : the ſolidity of the whole 


| out of the ſquare for the bark, if oak: fo that a tree 


10 inches ſquare, they only account as if q; but for aſh, elm, 
- beech, &c, an inch is tao much. , | 
4®, For the meaſuring hewn or ſquared timber; the practice is, 


to find the middle of the length of the tree, and there to | 
by clapping two rules, or other ftrait |. 


meaſure its bread 
F lee 


tween them: in the like manner they meaſure the breadth the | 


© other way. If the two be found „they add them to- 


The content divided by 50, gives the number of loads. 
Note, if the timber be unequally ſided, this method of mea- 
ſuring it is erroneous, always giving the content more than the 
- truth ; and the more fo, as the difterenceof the ſides is greater; 
NT f rn 

moa ional ſhould be 


o meaſure ſuch timber juſtly, a mean 
found, between the unequal 

or the meaſuring of taper timber, and timber of other forms, as 
cubes, priſms, pyramids, &c. fee the articleSL1pixNG-rule. 
Beormg Tinga. * 1 | 


* 
8 
* 


J. 
© + 
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ng of Tuns work, Cass. 

[IMBER, or Tun , fa 
d the like, denotes40ſkins.-Of other ſkins, fix-fcore. R/. 

0 Woe 
da bias pellium 2 


Timun of ermin, in heraldr denote nia 
-ermin NAA D | 


2 L 5:4 eas 
RE, 3 in heraldry, dengtes the ereft of an 
_ --attnory, or whatever is placed atop of the = 

* 2 the , " of > 6.4 „ eſcutcheon 
-Efinguith the depys of nobility, either cecleſaſtical or ſeou 


S ey none 
_ the antients called more ally t2mbres, from — 


bung a kind of bell 2 which, che French call 


duration of a thing whoſe exiſtence is neither without lc. 
Sinning nor end: by this, time is diſtinguiſhed from c. 


Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, define it, numerus motus ſum. 


| Hence it ſboulg follow, that time is motion itſelf, or at kf 


mis principle, rime or temporal duration would not agree ud 
or to endure for a time. 


 larians made time to be 4 ſort of flux, different from moten, 


Abſolute Tires, is time conſidered in itſelf, and without my ms 
it pm. wave either faſter or lower, but always glides on 
Relative ot apparent T'1ME is the ſenſible meaſure of any dun 
: feng thus found, they divide it by 40, which brings it into thee be 


In meaſuring round timber for ſale, they uſually caſt away | may determine in quantity, by the correſpondency of the ya 


Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be equal, which paſs whil 


and this mean ſhould be ac- | - 


®, as ermins, ens fables, ; 
civitgs (fe. Crftrie ) nunc reddrbat de f 45 libras ts | 
Some authors diſtinguiſh time into aſfronemical and civil 


Civil Tims is the former t 


Time makes the ſubjeR of 


dem the various meaſures'of long and ſhort, ſwiſ n 


TIM 


7 periodical meaſures: the idea of any particular u, .. 
in of duration, as a day, an hour, &c. we worn 
by obſerving certain appearances at regular, and, ſeemi 

ow, by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures of ty, 
as often as we, will, we can imagine duration, where not}, 
realy eadures or exits 3 and thus wo imagine to-merrey, 
year, &c. | | 
, of the later ſchool-philoſophers define time to be the 


nity. 

dum prius && poſteriut, or A multitude of tranſient parts — 
tion, ſucceeding each other, in a continual flux, in the ch. 
tion of priority and poſteriority. 


the duration of mation, conſidered as having ſeveral 
ſome whereof are continually ſucceeding to others: but, an 


bodies at zeſt, which yet nobody will deny to exiſt in ine, 


To evade this inconvenience, the Epicureans and 


conſiſting of infinite parts, continually and immediately (yc. 
ceeding each other, and this, from eternity to eternity; but 
others directly explode this notion, as eſtabliſhing an cterna 
being, independent of God. For bow ſhould there be a fur 
before any thing ex iſted to flow ? and what ſhould that flux be, 

a ſubſtance, or an actident ? | 57 25 
Time may be diſtinguiſhed, like place, into abſolute, and rye. 
neue. | c 


lation to bodies, or their motions.— This flows equally, i. 
in a nt, equable tenor. 


tion by means of motion, For ſince that equable flux of tine 
does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any way immediately cogni- 
neceflity for calling in the help of 
ſome nearly equable motion to a ſenſible meaſure, whereby ve 


of this with thoſe of that. 


a moving body, proceeding with an equable velocity, paſes 
Js. £75 ſpaces; ſo we judge thoſe times to be equal which 
flow while the ſun, moon, and other luminaries, perform ther 
revolutions, which, to our ſenſes, are equal. | 
But ſince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor retarded, 
e 5 — 

| is, perhaps, no perfectly equable motion in all n- 
ture; it appears, hence, to follow, that abſolute time ſhould be 
ing truly and really diſtinct from motion. For let u 
ſuppoſe the heavens and the ftars to have remained withou 
motion from the very creation: does it hence follow, that ws 
courſe of time would have been at a ſtand ? or rather, woul 
not the duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been equal to de 
very time now elapſed ? FP 
Since abſolute time is a quantity uniformly extended, and, in i 
own nature, moſt ſim „ 
mathematicians, to the imagination, under the moſt ſimp 
ſenſible magnitudes, and particularly, right lines and cudce 
with which it bears a near analogy, in reſpect of its gene® 
ſimilar | it 7, Oc. | 11 

It is not, indeed, neceſſary, that time ſhould be meaſured þ 
motion; any conſtant periodical appearance in ſeeminglj edu 

diſtant ſpaces, as the freezing of water, the 0 
plant, Sc. returning at ſet periods, might do as 
effect, Mr. Locke mentions an American people, 1 
count their years by che coming and going 27) * 


b 


ee | from the mots 
heaven ies, without any other , 3 

4 {me accommodated to civil uf 
und formed ap "Gbiaguilhed "Ince guare, months, 49 


| of chronology. See Car ooo, 

Tims, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby we denen 

nate it long, or Sort, with regard to its continuance in 

* or tune. | ee. oo | vboſe dl 

Time and tune are the great perth . 

ſerence or proportions m pends : each ha ; 

charms; where the time or duration of the notes how 
—— of tune alone art capable to entertain us 

oy ure. a * N iin 

And ef the power of time alone, i. e. of the phaſes, ho 


we hare an inftance in the drum, which has no differen 
notes, as to tune. . | 

Nez in muſic, is conſidered either with reſet widder 
Jute duration of the-notes, J. 7, the duration conkder 
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to be quick or ſlow or it is conſidered with reſpect to the re- 


nims, the minims to three crochets, &c. the muſic is ſaid to 


teady ſtated among the notes are fixed and invariable; and to 


From hence ariſe ſeveral other ratios conſtituting new kinds 


TIN 


deny bote by itſelf, and meaſured by ſome external motion fo- 
en to the mulic ; in reſpect to which the compoſition is ſaid 


Jative quantity of proportion of the notes compared with one 
| See NorTE. 

The figns or characters by which the time of notes is repre- 
ſented, are ſhewn under the article CHARACTERS in muſic, 
where the names, proportions, tec, are alſo expreſſed, 

A ſemi-breve, for inſtance, is marked to be equal to two mi- 
nims, a minim to two crochets, a crochet to two quavers, 
and ſo on, {till in a duplicate ratio, i. c. in the ratio of 2: 1. 
Now, where the notes reſpect each other thus, i. , where they 
are in this ratio, the muſic is ſaid to be in duple, i, e. double 
or common time. a ; 

When the ſeveral notes are triple of each other, or in the ra- 
tio 3 : 1, that is, when the ſemi-breve is equal to three mi- 


be in triple time. | 
To render this part as ſimple as poſſible, the proportions al- 


expreſs the proportion of 3: 1, a point (.) is added to the 
right fide of. any note which is detined ivalent to half of it; 
and by this means a pointed ſemi-breve, O. becomes equal to 
three minims, and fo of the reſt. = | 


of triple time; as 2: 3 and 3: 4, Cc. but theſe, Mr. Malcolm 

obſerves, are of no real ſervice, and are not perceived without 

a painful attention. For the proportions of the times of notes, 

to afford us pleaſure, muſt he ſuch as are not difficultly per- 

ceived; on which account the only ratios fit for muſic, beſides 
that of equality, - are the double and triple. | 

Commin or diiple TIME is of two ſpecies. —The firſt, when 
every bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi · breve, or its value in any 

2 of notes of a leſs quantity. mars 7 

The ſecond, where every bar is equal to a minim, or its value 

in leſs notes. The movements of this kind of meaſure are 

various, but there are three common diſtinctions; the firſt for, 
ſignified at the beginning by the mark C; the ſecond briſt, 

. 18 z the third very gaich, ſignified by DP. 

t whatthat flow, briſk and quick, is, is very uncertain, and 
only to be learned by practice. The neareſt meaſure we know 
of, is to make a quayer the length of the pulſe of a good 

watch; then a crochet will be equal to two pulſes, a minim 
to four; and the whole meaſure or ſemi-breve to eight. This 
may be reputed the meaſure of bri/t time; for the ſow, it is 
along again, and the quick is only half as long. 

The whole meaſure then of common time is equal to a ſemi- 
| breve, or a minim ; but theſe are variouſly ſubdivided into notes 
Now to keep the time equal, we make uſe of a motion of the 
hand or foot, thus : knowing the true time of a crochet, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the meafure or bar actually ſubdivided into four 
crochets for the firſt ſpecies'of common time; then the half- 
meaſure will be two crochets; therefore, the hand or foot be- 
ing up, if we put it down with the very beginning of the firſt 
note or crochet, and then raiſe it with the third, and then 
n the next meaſure; this is called beating of time. 
By ice, they get a habit of making this motion very 
equal, and conſequently of dividing the meaſure or bar into 
4 up and down; as alſo of taking all the notes in 
the juſt proportion, ſo as to begin and end them preciſely with 


de N In the meaſure of two crochets, beat 
down the firſt, 


| | and the ſecond up.—Some call each half of 
the meaſure in common time, a time; and ſo they call this the 
mode or meaſure of two times, or the dupla meaſure. | 
Again, ſome mark the meaſure of two crochets with a 2 or 
2s, lignifying it to be equal to two notes, whereof four make 
' 4ſemi-breve; and ſome mark it $ for quavers. | 
Per triple T1ME, fee the article Tries Time. at; | 
Tun, in fencing. —There are three kinds of time; that of the 
word, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. All 
the times that are perceived out of their meaſure, are only to 
be conſidered as appeals, or feints, to deceive and amuſe the 
enemy, See FENCING, A 
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IN, Dry 4 whitifh metal, ſofter than filyer, yet much | | 


harder than 


chemiſts, Ee. hold tin a ſpecies of imperſe& metal, gene- | * 
| i 7 Cor ane of | DES ny on However, what the 
e eee 5 like wiſe find pick-axes, Qt. with wooden ſhafts, as alſo b 
Ales, r. 


. of two different ſeeds, viz. that of ſilver, and 
> MC of 
v7 accordingly it is ſometimes found both in lead and filver 


Ti, 5 alſo its proper mines, of which our coun- 


TIN 


ties of Cornwall and Devonſhire are an abundant evidence: the 
greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Europe is procured from 
thence; and Camden even ſuppoſes this abundance of tin, in 
thoſe two provinces, to have given the original denomination 
Britain to the whole kingdom.—In the Syriac language varat- 
anac ſi nifies land tin; from which Bochart derives the 
name Britain. a 6 

The principal characters or properties of tin, enumerated by 
Boerhaave, are; that it is the lighteſt of all metals; very little 
ductile or elaſtic; the moſt fuſible and volatile of all metals; 
ſcarce diſſoluble by acids, unleſs the weaker ſorts ; and eaſily 
and intimately miſcible with other metals, the ductility where- 
of becomes diminiſhed by ſuch mixture: Hh 
The ſame author concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing ingre- 
dient in tin; and deduces ſeveral of its particular properties 
therefrom. He adds, that, could the metal be perfe&ly purged 
of this heterogeneous ſulphur, it is probable it would be found 


no other than ſilver. 


Several authors alſo had before noted a great confotmity, in di- 
vers particulars, between theſe two metals; as that both grow 
bitter, when diſſolved by acids; that, when fuſed together, 
there is ſcarce any ſeparating them again, not even by lead. 
Add, that Mr. Boyle, and others, give us ſeveral inſtances of 
ſilver being actually produced in conſiderable quantity from tin 
ore, 

Some naturaliſts judge the analogy greater between tin and lead; 
and contend that tin is only lead under a leſs degree of coc- 
tion; but, if there be ſome markg of 8 between them, 
there are as many of diſagreement. calx of lead, for in- 
ſtance, eaſily fuſes and vitrifies ; but that of tin not without 
the utmoſt difficulty : if tin and lead be mixed by a vehement 
fire, a vehement colluctation enſues, and they both run into a 
calx: add, that tin is eaſily revivified z but lead not without 

reat labour, . — 

e method of getting, preparing, Ec. the tin in the Corhiſh 
mines, much the beſt and moſt conſiderable in the world, is 
given us in the Philoſophical Tranſattions. — The working of 
the tin mines is very hard and difficult, not only by reafon of 
the great depth which the veins deſcend to, even as low as 60 
fathom; but alſo becauſe the rocks, through which paſſages 
are frequently- cut, are extremely hard. Nor is the ſoft ſhake- 
ing earth found in the tin mines, much leſs inconvenient to the 
workmen, both by reaſon of the fetid, malignant vapours it 
exhales, and of the current of water often met withal therein: 
theſe diſadvantages often render it impractieable for the work- 
men to hold it above four hours together. Fo Þ 
The mineral ſtone or ore, being dug and drawn out of the 
mine, is firſt broken into pieces with large iron mallets; then 


brought to a ſtamping-mill, where it is ſtill pounded ſmaller 


with ſtampers, much like thoſe of papet-mills ; and the water 


- paſſing through it waſhes away the earthy parts, leaving the 
— 


c ones behind: this lotion is repeated twice, to make 


the better ſeparation. 


This done, they dry it in a furnace on iron plates, and grind 
it very fine in acraſing-mill; then waſh it again, and dry it: 
and, in this ſtate, the metallic matter is called black tin. 

To convert it into tin, i. e. into white tin, they carry it to a 
furnace, or blowing-houſe ; where, by means of a charcoal 
fire, keptup by huge bellows worked with water, it is ſmelted : 
after it has paſſed all theſe ro s, and is become cold, 
they forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in the works, 
The droſs or ſcoria ſcummed off the tin in fuſidn, being melted 
down with f. ore, runs into metal; and even the cauſal- 
ty, i. e. the matter waſhed and ſeparated from the ore in the 
mill, being thrown up in heaps, after reſting ſix or ſeven years, 
they work it over again, and it yields as good tin as any of 
that of Germany. 


The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tin; as moor- tin, 


which is the beſt ſort, a ſool whereof weighs 80 pounds; and 
mine-tin, which is the next, a fool thereof weighing about 52 
or 50 pounds. The tin got from the ſoft, pravelly earth, 
they call pryan-tin, to diſtinguiſh it from that got from the 
ſtones, which is better by almoſt half. Two pounds of black 
tin, when melted, yield about one of white. | 2 
There is a curioſity in theſe Corniſh mines, which the lover o 


natural hiſtory will be pleaſed to bear; it is this: that in dig- 
ing, .at the — — of 40 or 50 fathoms, they frequently meet | 


with large timber, ſtill intire. 1:46 th * 
Childrey, in his Natural Hiftory, goes back as far as the de- 
luge to place them there; but, t having recourſe to ſo 
eat antiquity, they who believe, that the mines, when ex- 
Paufted of their ore, or mi A 
courſe of time, will "ſoon ſolve the difficulty, by ſuppoſing 
at, in the firſt working of theſe mines, theſe timbers 
been let down to ſerve as props and pillars. © 
But there are other people will think this renewal of the mines 


mer author adds, vrz. that in ſome places in the mines the 


nails, and that even à medal of Domitian has been found in 
one, ſeems to countenance the opinion. See Mine. . 
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matter, renew and fill again ii 


Methed 
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Tun 


Mithed of aſſaying, Tin —To find whether tin be ſoft and duc- | they are always mote capable of pectlycingy this effed, u they 
ution of vitriol. 


tile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſſays the give a greater degree of . redneſs to the 

i firſt is, by putting the tin into a mould of caft braſs, and there IIncruxz of amber. { See the articles } AMBER, 

melting it. If the metal be bharſh, it will be taken out heavier TincTURE of ca ſſia. | CAsSIA. 

than before;. if otherwiſe, it will be lighter. The ſecond is, TIxcTuxRE is alſo applied, by the beralds, to the colours uſed 

d 1 the melted tin into u little mould, made of a ſoft | eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under which 
h 


7 f with th 
ne. is mould is to have a little canal of moderate length, likewiſe reduced the two metals, or and argent, * 
_ which conducts the matter into a cavity, capable of containing reſented by yellow and white, 


-*- half a billiard ball: if the tin be harſh, it appears whitiſh, to- TINEA, in medicine, a diſcaſe called by the Arab writer, 
_ wards the entry of the mould, otherwiſe it is tinged ſuperh- | bafati, and in Engliſh uſually a ſcal 5 It is nearly a. 
_ cially with a very faint, bluiſh brown. | to achores. Tg” | 
For the uſe of tin in the compoſition of pewter, ſee PEWTER. | The tinea is a diſeaſe of the leprous kind: authors uſual 
The chemiſts call tin by the name Jupiter: but from what | reckon three ſpecies of it, viz. a dry, moiſt, and lupinuus, 
. analogy between the metal and the planet, we leave them to ex- = 1 in reality, are only ſo many degrees of the * 
"WORE DT: | iſeaſe. 2 | | 
y.the analyſes made of tin, they hold it compounded of earth, | Turner defines the tinea an ulcer aring in the heads of chi. 
ſulphur, a metallic ſalt, and mercury. The chief chemical dren, from a vicious, corroſive, or ſaline. humour, uh. 
prepatations from it are ſalt of tin, flowers of tin, and dia- preying on the cutaneous glands, in time deſtroys their texture 
-- | phoretic of tin. % „ has its name tinea, g- d. moth, from the ſimilitude it bears 
Salt of Tn, or of Jupiter, is made from tin calcined, and di- to the holes eaten by that inſect in paper, &c.—lIn the kf 
 -- flilied vinegar-poured thereon 3 from which, by means of fire, it is covered with a white, dry, ſcurfy, or ſquammous mat. 
and then of a cool place whereinto it is put, a very white ſalt ter: in the ſecond the ſubjacent fleſh appears granulated: aud 
is dran; but this is a very difficult thing to obtain. in the third it is ulcerous. —_ 3 
Flowers of T1x, area kind of white coſmetic, or paint for the The internal remedies proper for the tinea are, mercurial 
complexion; drawn from tin with ſal ammoniac, by means proper cathartics, and dietetics, with edulcorants ; and ſome. 
of ſublimation. | £ L times a falivation, eſpecially by unction, has been found eff. 
Diapheretic of Tn, is fine tin and a yt of antimony melted, | cacious, after all other methods have proved yain. The exter- 
_ fiſt ſimply together, and then with ſaltpetre. Whence, after nals are fomentations made of roots of oxylapathum, birt. 
various lotions, is drawn a powder, held to be ſovereign againſt | wort, horſe-radiſh, wormwood, &c, boiled in water, and 
divers diſeaſes-. | pres Hrta bs.” trained ; to which are added, ſpirits of wine camphoraee, 
Ceruſs of Tin, is a white powder, procured from tin, whereof | &c. alſo liniments of hog's lard, white precipitate, mercurial 
2 fucus is made, called Spaniſh white—This ceruſs is not | ointments, with powdered brimſtone; and ſometimes powder 
made with vinegar, as that of lead is; but with the urine ofa | of Roman and white vitriol, red precipitate, &c, but theſe 
young perſon; the powder is alſo uſed to colour Delft ware. laſt muſt be uſed with great cautibrn. 
Cole of Yom is the metal reduced into powder, either by means TIN-GLASS, Biſmuth, .a mineral matter, white, ſmooth, 
of fire, or by being diſſolved in an acid menſtruum, pre- and, in all appearance, reſembling tin; but hard, brittle, and 
_ cipitated with an alkali. See Supplement, article ST ANNUM. | diſpoſed in ſhining ſcales, as if it were pieces of glaſs, whence 
TIN CTORUM Rubia. See the article RuB1a. . its name. See BIS$MUTH. .. wat 
TINCTURE, TaxcTura, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, 2 | TINKLING of the Ear. See the article TixxITus. 
_ ſeparation of the finer and more volatile parts of a mixed body, | TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with arelted tin, 
made by means of a menſtruum diſſolving the ſame. | or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. 
See MensTRUUM, and Dis80LUTION. I Looking-glafles are foliated or tinned with thin plates of beaten 
TiNCTURE is more particularly uſed for an extract of part of tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied and faſtened thereto 


the ſubſtance of a body, ly its flavour and colour, which | by means of quickſilver. See Looking-GrLass. 
are hereby communicated to the menſtruum. l Kettles, fauce-pans, and other kitchen utenſils, are tin 
We have cephalic tinctures, antiſcorbutic tin@ures, ſtomachic] with melted tin; and locks, bits, ſpurs, &c. with leaf; i, 
-  tindures, anticolic tinfures, invigorating tinctures, &c. and Lag. help of fire. * 2 N 
tinctures drawn from roſes, from coral, Sc. he plumbers, on ſome occaſions, tin or whiten their ſheets 


Io make a tinfure, the matter is uſually bruiſed, put into] of lead: in order to which they have a tinning furnace, fille 
a matraſs, and the menſtruum, which commonly is ſpirit of | with live coal, at the two fides whereof two men are placed, 
wine, poured on it, to the height of two or three Vo hold up the ſheets over the fire to heat; and the tin leaves 

above it. Then the glaſs is cloſed, and ſet for digeſtion, ina| being laid over them, as faſt as the ſheets. grow. hot, and the 


fand · heat, during five or ſax days, or till the ſpirit is well im- tin melts, they ſpread it, and make it take by rubbing it with 


pregnated, and has received an high colour. | tow and refin. | e TM Fs. 
Thus are tin&ures of odoriferous vegetables, as cinnamon, &c. TINNITUS Auris, TIxK LIN or buzzing of the Ear, 1 
drawn; and the ſame method ſerves for thoſe of metals and | diſeaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in the perception 
minerals. of a ſound which is not, or at leaſt is not external. 


- - The tinAures of metals, ſo much talked of by the chemiſts This perception may be occaſioned by the beating of an artery 
and alchemiſts, are not proper tinures ; they are only diſſo- in the car, by an inflammation or abſceſs of the tympanum, or 
| lutions, wherein the metal is divided andattenuated to a greater | the labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign bodigs, 1. 
degree, than it is in its natural and ordinary diſſolvents. tions of the cranium, or blows on the ear, &c.—Extnor®- 
If the tincture were irreductible ; that is, if the metal were | nary and irregular motions of the animal ſpirits are alſo found 
- diffolved to ſucha degree, as that it could not be brought back | to occaſion the tinnitus, as we find in deliriums, phrenſes, 
| again into metal ; or, which comes to the ſame, if the prin- | vertigoes, &c.— The tintling of the ear is reckoned one of the 
- _ _ - Ciples which compoſe it were diſunited; it would be what the 7 NJ ſigns of the plague. T 
. chemiſts have ſo long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, and ſought TIPS LAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of the king's 
with ſuch infinite pains, eſpecially with regard to gold; the] bench, to attend the judges with a rod or ſtaff. tipped wit 
_ irreduQtible t1x#ure whereof is what be called aurum\| filver,. and take charge of ſuch. perſons, as are either com- 
|  potabile, * go | fs ] mitted, or turned over at the judge's chambers. | 
But no ſuch tincture has ever yet been diſcovered ; the potable | The denomination is alſo, ſametimes given to thoſe more fre 
gold, deſcribed by them, being only gold extremely divided: uently called baftons; who are the warden of the Fleet's of 
and the caſe is the ſame with the tindtures of other metals. + cers,. attending the king's courts with a painted ſtaff, for the 
The intention of metalline tinZures is, to rarefy and extend | taking into cuſtody ſuch priſoners as are committed by the 
the ſulphurof the metal as much as poſſible, and ſo to render the court; and to attend ſuch priſoners as go at large by licence. 
fixed and earthy parts as ſubtile and volatile as may be; and if | TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, EER of Guns 5? 
they are deſigned to be of uſe in medicine, ſome harmleſs and | row of guns placed along a ſhip's fide, either above, vp 
8 is to be uſed. ge h deck, or below: the former of which are called the ff” 
| alchemiſts give the name grand mineral tincture to the | tire, the latter the /ower tire. 

© ... philoſophers tone; from an opinion, that all required to their | TITANS, TiTanzs, TITANEE, in the antient myth. 

operation is, to give the colour or tinre of gold to fixed | logy, the ſons of Uranus or Ccelus, and Veſta, i. . 
mercury. 0 | heaven and earth, according to Heſiod and Apollodorwi 
Marble, alabaſter, and bones, receive tinctures from lixiviums, |. which, comes to the ſame thing, of Ether and Tell 
| according to Hyginus. Apollodorus reckons five Titans 
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=. | - - the fame may be done with precious ſtones: rock-cryftal, it is. Oceanus, * Crius, and lapetus; al 
| 1 Certain, is * by ſubterraneous juices ; and ke other | brothers of Saturn': ygious reckons fix, all, except f 
. doputed gens, even the ſapphire itſelf. See Supplement, rion, different from the former: their names, Briten, 4 
_* == „ Be ee ges, Sterope, Atlas, Hyperion, and Cottus; but deten 

| . Ja the memoirs of the French academy, mention is made of | include the hundred-handed giants in the number, *: 

Certain liquors, 4. gr. ſpirits drawn. from wheat, which will! Apollodorus, and the generality of mythologifts, ding 
e extraQt tinctures, even out oſ ſome precious ſtones. It is added, | | from the Titans, | r N. 1 
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Biiareus, Gyges, and Cotus, the hundred-handed giants, and 
had chained them up in Tartarus: Veſta, the earth, their mo- 
"ther, reſenting this treatment, raiſed the Titans againſt their 

father; her huſband: all, excepting Oceanus, made war upon 
him, and dethroned him, ſetting up Saturn in his place. 
"Saturn, it ſeems, proved no more favourable to them than 
lis father ; _ but continued the giants in their priſon, Upon 
"this Jupiter rgvolted againſt Saturn; ſerving him as he had 
done Cœlus and reſcued the three giants: who afterwards 
' proved of great ſervice to him in the war which the Titans 
waged againſt him. Wenn | | 
This war laſted ten years: but at length the Titans were van- 
"quiſhed ; upiter remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of heaven, 
515 "Al were buried under huge mountains thrown-on 
their ends. 177 ; 


- Hygitus gives, another origin of the Titans : he derjves them 
1 e eee eldeſt brother, by Cœlus and Veſta; 


eher ind mother more inclined for Saturn than for him, ſur- 
"rendered to him his right of ſucgethon; on condition he ſhould 


„ Wwe 


Fut Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, haying been afterwards fayed 
dy the artifice of Ops; Titan, and his ſons the Titans, made 
ir on Saturn, vanquiſhed and impriſqned him ; thus he con- 
tuned in tie power of his enemies, till Jupiter, being grown 
made war on the Titam, N his father. 
Pezron, in his ntiquity of the Calle, makes that people 
00 de the fame with the Aitamcy and their princes the {ame | 
1 Adee in Scripture. —He adds, that the word Titan 
\%p feet Celle "upd derives from tit, earth, and, den or 
A man and hence it was, the Greeks alſo called them very 
"properly 91741015, g. d. terrigene, carthrborg.. - 5 


. o LS * 


The word TIx Ax is alſo. uſed by the posts for the ſun in 
wich caſe it is like wiſe Celtic, though from another root, 
" being formed from ti, houſe, ot habitation; and tan, fire. 
Heſychius obſervgs, that Titan is likewiſe uſed for ſodomite.— 
He adds, that ĩt is alſo; one of the names of antichriſt; in which 
ſenſe it mult be written, Teitan, in Greek, to contain the nu- 
metal letters of 666 which in the Apocalypſe xiji, x8. is the 
number n 
TITE, or T1GHT,— The ſeamen ſay a ſhip is 4ite,, when ſhe 
is ſo ſtaunch as to let in but very little water. ; 
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"This is known by the ſinell of the water pumped. out ; for if 
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ſhe let in but little, it will always ſtink ; otherwiſe not. 
TITHES, Tyrus, TzxTHs, decime, or diames, the tenth | 
part of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, and mixt; 
heets allotted to the clergy for their.maintetance. , , ,,,, 
ary © Of uber there are three kinds; viz. perſonal, predial, and 
mixt. N SIT renn 
70 e ne ar thoſe due or accruing r 
f labour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of men. 
tith Pridial Tiruzs afe thoſe which ariſe either from the fruit of 
oF dhe ground ; a corn, hay, underwood, flax, hemp, &c. or 
00 A from the fruits trees — apples, pears, plumbs, cherties; 
ww o bom eee 
Ard Mixt TiTHz9 are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other | 
2 animals fed with the fruits of the earth; as cheeſe, milk, 
8 . wool, lambs,. calves, fowls, . 
od. Predial tithes, again, are either great or ſmall. . 
found Great TiTHzs are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood.” | 
vt d Tirnzs are thoſe of flax, &. which are predial ; and | 


thole of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, ferrets, &c. which are mixt. 
tithes of grounds newly broken up, and cultivated, are. 
king's called decime novales, and always belong to the vicar, as well 
A the ſmall zithes.— The novelty is — to forty years. 
be cuſtom of giving or paying tithe is very antient: in Gen. 
uu. 20. Abraham gives Melchiſedech the tenth of all the ſpoils 
he had taken from the four kings he bad defeated: in Gen. 
vill. 22. Jacob makes a vow at Bethel, to give the tenth: 
of all che riches he ſhall gather in that ſojourn, o God. 
But theſe tithes were free and voluntary ; and, beſide, differed, 
un diyers other teſpecta from what was afterwards called tithe - 
what Melchiſedech received,” was only. the tenth of the ſpolls, 
not of Abraham's poſſeſſions; and this once, not annually ;: 
and xelide, not as maintenance, which Melchiſedech wanted 
not, but as ho | 
to another; for A m had not only a prieſt in his loins,, but 
vas a prieſt himſelf.— And as to Jacob, who was alſo a prieſt, 
r 25 the 4 of a vow, voluntarily taken, to 
the tenth of all he d poſſeſs; not to any other prieft,: 
but to God himſelf upon an altar: f _ ' 


umd. xviii. 21, Deut. - xiv. 24.— That 
hes [PX D.. een . ; 
| in he Levites.;. this not taken till after the — 
82 called n d - — Ap + 1 5 - 8 - | | | 
be /econd tithe was a tenth» part of the nine remaining 


LEY 


- who, though preſumptive beir of heaven, yet finding his f- 


Under the new law, it is not. 


: add, that this was only from one prieſt 


| 1 was firſt legally injoined . by Moſes, Lev. meinde | 
* : ” 1 . : | Py 
; fe Iiriclites to feveral kinds of tithes 4,8,. 1e, The fit 
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ry it to, Jeruſalem, and to, uſe it there 3 or, in caſe he could 
not, he was to tedeem it, or convert it into money: in which 
Caſe he was to add à fifth to it, and catry the money to Jeiuſa- 


that is, if he did not lubltitute his on, money in lieu of it, 
but ſold it to another, be was only required to, catry the bare 
ptize to Jeruſalem, without any addition 
3®, The fithe of the tithe, was the tenth paft of all the tithes 
that had been given the Levices by the people z; for the Levites, 
after they had got, all (heir ichen of the, peop e, divided the 
whole into ten parts; and in their turn, gang a fithu to the 
pfieſts. This fits the rabbins call Y N lation 
-: of the tithe, NN Syd, nb abe, or WP 
yd d „the of, things ſanttified An thus the 
| Levites.were; liged to carry to the.temple'z the reſt wag re- 
uy for their. own ſubſiſtence. | | 2 
42, 


8 4 : - „on 9216), 41421 2 
he tithe of the third year was another kind of git, not 
much different from the ſecond tithe, exceptingthat it was leſs 
troubleſome, by reaſon they were not obliged to catry it to 
- Jeruſalem. Every ſeventh year G d appointed ide ground 
- ſhould lie and reſt, nor ſhoujd the gwgers even gather the 
fruits which it produced ſpontaneouſly; that year, therefore, 
they paid, no fithe, but only. the fix preceding ones. 
Now, every, third, of cheſe ſix years, f, g. on; the third, and 
the ſixth, they raiſed, as uſually, the firſt tizht ; ang after that 
a ſecond, —But this ſecond they did not carry to Jeruſalem 
either in kind, ot in money but kept it by them t be ſpent 
by the Levites, the ſtrangers, the fatherleſa, and the widows 
ef the place, Deut, xiv, 28, . „ e 
hie ee allo called the tithe of the poary and e third tee 
and theſe third years when it was. paid, were called the ticbe 
years. | | 435d 
All theſe tithes amounted to above one (ixth of the revenue of 
Lach perſon: for if, for inſtance, a. maſter-of a 4amily reaped 
6000, meaſures of wheat, and 100, were firſt taken away: for 
the -firſt-fruits or oblation, he had anly $909 leſt: from «bis 
$900, taking away the fiſh tithe 590, there remained 5340, 
the tenth whereof is 531 3 Which, being taken for the ſecond 
tithe, leaves 4779 for the proprietot; who conſequently! has 
given 1121 ;- viz. 121 more than a ſixth of the whole. 
of the 5go, which the Levites received for. their firſt tithe, 
g went to the prieſts for the tithe. of tithe? 3 ſo that they were 
left 531 for their own ſubſiſtence, and that of their\families. 


| *- Theſe matters are all further explained in the Talmud, where- 


ia are two books on tithes, - alſo in the baok of beuedichans, 


1a, in che commentaries, of Bartenora, Mainjonides, 


R. Schelomoh Jarchi, in Scaliger, Amama, Selden, Feiſch- 
muth, Quenſted, Varenius, Hottinger, Sigonius, Cunteus, 


Godwyn, Leidecker, Sc. Nein * 
Jeſus Chriſt that eſtabliſned 
_ tithes, as it was God himſelf did it under the old law by the 
miniſtry of Moſes: the Chriſtian priaſts, and che miniſters of 
the altar of the new covenant, lived, at firſt, wholly of. che 
alms and oblations of the devout t. 
In'after»times the laity gave a certain portion of their revenues 
YL to the clergy, but. voluntarily, and not out of any conſttaint 
or obligation: the firſt inſtances we have of this, ate in the 
IVch and Vch centur ies. | 
This gift was called tithe 3 not that it was feally a tenth part 
of their income, or-near ſo much: but only in imitation of 
the tithes of the old law. I þ 
In the following age, the-prelates in their councils, in con- 
cert with the princes; made an expreſs law to the purpoſe ; 


and obliged: the laity to give a full tenth part of their revenues, 


their fruits, Ec. to the eceleſiaſt 


a e o 
| _ This the church enjoyed without diſturbance: for two or three 


centuries; but in the-Y ILlth century the ity got bold of 
part of theſe titbes, either by their own authority, or by grants 
and —— of the princes ; and appropriated them to their 
ven ues. ; : 342 } LS 5 None 143, g 1 2 
Some time afterwards;they reſtored. them, or applied them to 
the founding of monaſteries or chapters ; and the church con- 
ſented, at leaſt tacitly, to this reſtitution. i 
In. 1179. the third council of Lateran, held under Alexander 


II. commanded the lay men to reſtore all the tithes they yet 


held, to the church. 


o 


Ia 1215; the fourth council of Lateran, held under Innotent 
III. moderated the matter a little; and, without ſay ing any 
thing of the tithes which the laity already poſſeſſed, ſor bad 
them to appropriate or take any more for the futu t.. 
Fa. Paolo, in his treatiſe of beneficiary matters, is of dpi- 
nion; that the cuſtom of * the new law; be- 
gan in France; and affirms, there are no inſtances'of it 
— the VIIIch and IXth centuries; but he muſt be miſ- 


* 


is ſaid expreſiy, that the Chriſtians had a long time kept in- 

violate that law of God, whereby tits of all their fruits was 
„ injoined40'be gien to holy places,. G. 
In effect, Origen, hom. XI. on Numb. thinks, that the old 


J firſt tithe, This tithe was. ſet apart 
Ver. l. N. 153. CHAMR. ; e ; I 


_ laws of Moſes, touching the firſt- fruits and tithes, both of 
B f Moſes, touching it a N —_ le 


* 
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lem. The rabbigs fay, that if be did not tedeem it himſelf, | 
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' taken-z for in the ad council of Maiiſcona,/held; in 385. it 
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> - complaints had got ground, as altar, candles at noon, Qc. 
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to the miniſters of the church accordi to the law 
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INE other part or inheritance in-the land, ver. 20. 4 end, 
chat meant, fob u tenth, loſt z-twelfth, - © | 
A effet, fo# the firſt three hundred aftet n no |. 
- -+miention-is-chads in Mecelefiaſtical- hiſtory of aty'ſued'thing | 
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judaited in man other 
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d 2 begot another; as it is cortun, that 
tithes ſuppoſe altars. wel bh © | 
wir forts and ſoletan forovamong 


ee or Peter- had _— likewiſe paid” to the 
-- pope by x Peter pan, fu longer ;; viz. from the year 
* 4 . by te way, way, it 7 Wb boneted, that theſe antient 
kept-a nearer anal 
1 N prieſta had 
2 pac, he oh ro den dene appointed for the poor, and 
d Alen aa ane RT CARAT Wibona| 
ef Zobert and rie- 


- us ba 


o which it may be anſwered, that 


- - The cuſtom of paying nabe, or er of. offering « enth' of war] | | 
„ enjoys,” or of Whnñ he | ai on 
7 piving Gnder the odd and wlic-tirir lawy" But wer |. 


1 Fe omeding te mag g the heathens. 
258 tbe'gth book of the expedition of Cyrus, f 


from it, has not on 


N S hear the temple of 
| -' whereby the people were warned to 2a ——— 


revenues: . 


ſtatute ever fince the Saxon king | 


to their | 
a "third . 


ö 22 iu in the” cottiinevtaties of Car A0 Fetus 4 


can Gar gr 


6f-excottitnunication : which is the 5 cl of a cuſtom eſtabliſhed? 


11 1 


Rui. aſſures us, that the antientꝭ uſed to give 285 
Decima et veteres diu fo 


yerplexed; to find the ori 


uthots have been 
— — pevple of 10 


' miatitiers and religions, tc gige a zenth tor thei 


| vaſe bene an inf 
2" nerdlf held, by 


ting - reverites' df beneficey' ro — wk — 


s; or their miniſters of Feligion.. Grotius af. it to 


wn, and N 
all nations ;; by reason of the nu 

of fingers, which is ten- this account, he thinks it, 
that the commandments, of God were "Teduced: to ten, (or 
people to retain them with greater caſes” that the i 
1 —— ten categories; & t. 

e appropetired Phones, calfed* as ; 
". es, *. thoſe alan 0 ſome te 55 pee, or ec 


lock unftecd to" their ic 
OR Ee © < ular | 


ByUiccounciFaf Laterafi, donor audi m i 11 
' the Mienntlotr or infeodation of rither is Ace meg for 1s 


we anon, — 18 My end 
118 


nee, thut the number ten is che mot kno 
| moſt common, 


J 


me attribute 


cribs the gar i 


Mee" lire 


Mars this a fable, and refers theit origin 16 "i wars 22 


n F whieh'i 


is likewiſe, tim they were mo alowed to have / . See the article R 


„ 


witneſs that of M. le 
- "that i 
Texts, 


de 21. 55. p 


15. 
e be | 


TITHING, decenna, or 22 A. number or com 


_ 


T17T1tis-alfo'ar appellation of dig guity, diftinRion, or pre- 


50 The ag ef Spain tas 1 whele page of titles, w 
es ſeveral kingdoms 


4. 8 N 
their revenues every en e. of 


NEEDED and E 


| alto the opinion of Palquier, 4 


201 by'the how l The- tribe ch the c_—_ poſed on4 al i 
— TS e | witho — tithes, | * bee Ke, — of all the 
by the Jaw, were —— a por re ver 32. And ſeveral! authors bf Al, 1 
En ny T 0 \ quered'the'Gauki, at "he egen de 2 5 17 8 
ee n eee — ee 4 I pe EY 5 ah CT & their Toll, 
£ : offed, or 
— as thier; ver reer deer ge iated or appropriated B -> -? * * 
have yabdies, arid teachers of the law, de the truth is 1— N Hor do we ful 
Levites to who, ner Ay altar. - mentor of- ore arty re Hugh 0 Cr 3 eyen 
< | 'the-Jews | the very eter Cle) fe, "held Ws 1699... hot & it wa 
eee eee ma dene re in we thierefts af the chufch, does fot Tay one word, of 
and | them; — yer woult undoubted have made loud cam- 
t· in von- plaints'of fuch am uſutpation, 'had it n'tien known, | 
' - fideration'of AT-Tithe, | 


1 


. e 

ci 

2 each other. See ee — 
lx cheſe companies there wis' one chief rfon, who frm 


bis office was elted trorhingmant ; and at cls day, in the well 
«though tow” nb more than u Con le; the all 


or 
" uſedvins” Guns eber, veing Tong Tong, fince dr 


TITILLATION, > READY the at of tickling, | 1.4 


5-0 of them what they pleted; and the firſt Chriſtian em- . idea, by a gentle application of 
pero, who tid all by advice of the biſkope; fupplicd | ſome foft body, u «" Berod part: and which uſulh 
dag the — not out of Naben, which were] tends to produce laughter. 12 
never Letras ut out of — 1 e robe; * inſeription put” over any thing, 
nn e apoftoli - 1 | 
- Mitutio whichs few. of tho pitrons of ther wil inſiſt on, ol - ar paar for me inſteiption in tw 
wy) — ſynod at Cullen in 356. whete liches are voted to Att exprefling thy ſubject thereof, the av- 
de God's rent: but before that time, diversother-abuſtsand — SS. 


What tortures abundince @ gvthide, +"*to find, ſpecious il 
— — n ap et clear: theb 
are two genuine characters o d of compoſition 
Aſfuming titles are a prepoſſeſſion int the author. 

The French are much addicted to fanfaronnades i in.their t#6; 

— oy amititt, © amours, ky iN 
vement ons, ettes, Kc 
ITULUs, in the civil e denotes | 
chapter or diviſion of # book. | 
g Ec. Fach of the 50 

books of the d dal of x dee of tithe; ſome d 
more; others 12 1 


The Tiles er oe oy fe. 


Pele of the ſame. 
Loyſeau obſerves, ſhould 1. 
the name, and beſare the titla 


12 


as www £A err e — 


| 3 : s 

of England title of reat Britain, Frama, 
tid Ireland”: the king A Pri & title of ling of as 

— Navarre: the king of Sweden intitles himſelf Zing of th 


Steiert and u the king of Denmark, ting of Denno't 
and Norway ; the king of Yardinia,' 55 * titles, tak 
that of F ing of and Ferufalem * the duke of Loris 


the titii of $2 
The cantata i fo. r of ſane churchs i 


Rome : St. Cecilia; St. Sabina, Se. and they a 
-* called cardinals of the title of” St. Cecilig, &c. he 
The emperor can confer” the title of 5 "or count of 


F < in Mo of 7 


* % * Le 
24 


+ - NW TOR 


1s Romans gave their Scipio's the titles of Africanus, Afi- | which is fill obſerved with regard to biſhops; none being 
| * e. al 6s others, 9 gave the titles of Macedoni- conſecrated, but to fill ide ache ſee. * f 5 
cm, Numidieus, Cteticus, Parthicus, Dacicus, &c. in me-] But ſor prieſts, and other clerks, they began to make vague 
moty of the vidtories obtained over the people of thoſe coun- | ordinations' in the eaft as eatly as in the th century : "This 
168. — The king of Spain, after the like manner, gives ho- | occaſioned the council of Chalcedon to declare all vague and 
nourable tirles to his cities, in recompence for their ſervices, || abſolute ordinations null. | ing - 
JT. CEE CE 0 Accordingly, the diſcipline was pretty well obſerved till to- 
TITER expreſſes alſo a certain quality aſcribed by way of reſpet | wards the end of the XIth century; but then it began to te- 
to certain princes, Wc, r lax, and the number of prieſts was exceedingly increaſed z 
The pe hay, the yo 2 . A 2 5 of * | 2 becauſe el 88 deſirous of the privileges of 
0 t of royal bighneſs, or ene bighneſs, accord- | the Clericate, or becauſe the biſhops ſought to extend thei 
— his 1 to the throne other Edin princes, Furiſdiction,” It. 920 N W 1 
moſt eminent highneſs,; an archbiſhop, grace and moſt r. | One of the great inconveniencies of theſe vague ordinations | 
wn; à biſhop, right reverend; abbots, prieſts, religious, Was poverty, which gs hay the prieſts to ſordid 
oe, rived. "IF I Occupations, and even to a ſhameful begging. To remedy | 1 
Af to ſechlar pawers, to the emperor is given the title of this, the council of Lateran laid it on the b to provide | 
imperial majefty ; to kings, %% to the King of France, for the ſubſiſtence of ſuch as they ſhould ordain without title, | 
j 


1 chriflian majeſty ; to the king of Spain, catholic maj till ſuch time as they had got a place in the church that would 
_ how ngland that of defender the faith z ta. the afford them a ſettled maintenance, 1 80 
Turks, grand fignor, and highneſs ; to the prince of Wales, There was alſo another expedient found out to elude the ca- 


me ben to the dauphin of France, ſerene highneſ; ; non of the council of Chalcedon ; and it was appointed, that a | 
ten, cer rn AMR. . duke, woſf 4 prieft might be ordained of the title of his ect Ker ; We | 
me bighneſ# 5 to the other princes of Italy and C many” 1 t was not ape lad any certain place in the church, Mi! 
keto; to the doge of Venice, , mo/? ſerene prince; to the provided he had a pattimdny ſufficient for a creditable. ſub- 1 
or ſenate of Venice, nory ; to the grand maſter of once, . SIPS oboe er TG (| 
eminence ; to nuncio's, and embaſſadors of crowned | e council of Trent, retrleved-the anfient diſcipline in this | | 
heads, trcellmiey. | 1 4 " C7 2 ' N * 1 | reſpect, forbidding all otdinations, where the candidate 1 * | | 
The emperor of China, among his titles, es that of tien] not in peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice ſufficient, to ſubliſt 1 | 
[ 


fs, ſon of heaven, The Orientals, it is obſerved, are ex- him; and allowing nobody to be ordained on patrimony or 
ceedi g 


0 | | 
ingly fond of title + the ſimple governor of Schiras, for | penſion, unleſs whett the biſhop declares it to be expedient 1 
inflance, after a pompous enumeration of qualities, Tordſhips, | for the good of the church : fo that the benefice is the rule, I! 
Ut, adde the titles of flwer of courteſy, nutmeg of conſolation, and the patrimony the exception. 1 1 | ; 
nd roſe of delight. © "63 ONS | I |. But this rule is not regarded, even in.ſome catholic countries, 
Tris, in law, denotes a right which a perſon has to the poſ-|, particularly France, Where the patrimonial title is the. moſt 
- ſeffion of any thing, 8 2 requent'; and the title is even fixed to a very moderate ſym, 
Ris dfoan uuthentie inftrument, whereby a man can prove 3 about 31. T5 5. per annum ſterling. Indeed at Pal is, and in 
and make appear his right. 1 ſome other dioceſes, 150 livres are required, 1 
preſcription to twenty years, with a title, is good, and of As to religious, the profeſſion they make in a monaſtery ſerves 
thirty without a tithe... | OG them for a title, in regard the convent is obliged to maintain 
There muſt be at leaſt a colourable title to come into poſ-|; them : and as to mendicants, they are maintained upon the 
ſeffion of a benefice, otherwiſe the perſon is deemed an in- _ Ye e eee | * 
o N Thole'of the houſe and ſociety of the Sorbonne are alſo 
Trt1'x, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof a benefi- || ordained without any'pattimonial title, and on che ſole title 
ciary holds a beniefice :—ſuch is the collation of an ordinary, of poverty,; it being ſuppoſed a doctor of the Sorbonne can 
or x proviſion in the court of Rome founded on a, reſignatign, | never want a 8 See SoRBONNE, F 
utation, or other legal cauſe. = DO IRONS TITUBATION, or TR xPI1Da TION, in aſtronomy, a kind 
Fe title of a benefice, or beneficiary, is either a true, or a] of Hlibration or ſhaking, Which the antient aſtronomers attri- 
colourable one. A true or valid title, is that which gives a || buted to the cryſtalline heaven, to account for certajn inequa- 
' right to the benefice: ſuch is that received from, a collator || lities, which they obſetved in the motion of the planets. See 
i right to confer the benefice on a perſon ca ble . TREPIDATION. _ " __ s 1 q : l K- 
thereof, the uſual ſolemnities, being obſerved, See Cor- | TIFULAR, or TrevLaky | denotes a'perſon inveſted with 
LATION,. &fc, | cog pp ip a'title, in virtue whereof he holds an office of benefice, he 
Colourable title is a ſeeming one 3 i. e. ſuch an one as appears || ther he performs the functions thereof of rot. © 
valid, and is not.—Such would that be founded on the colla-. In this ſenſe the term is, uſed in oppoſition to ſurvivor, and 
tion of a biſhop, in caſe the benefice in queſtion were not in} to perfon only Ig by procuration, or commiſſion. An 
his collation. © th __— | officer is always reputed titular till he have reſigned his office, 
By the canons,” a colourable title, though falſe, produces two] and the reſignation bave been admitted. ir 
very conſiderable effects. 19, That, after peaceable poſſeſſion | T1TVLAR is ſometimes alſo applied adjectively to a perſon who 
for three years, the incumbent may defend himſelf by the | has the title and right of an office dignity, but without 
rule de triennali poſſeſſione, againſt ſuch as would diſpute the | baving poſſeſſion, or diſcharging the functſon thereof. 
benefice with 11 20, t in caſe he de proſecuted] It is ſometimes alſs uſed abuſively for a perſon who aſſumes 
within three years, and obliged to ſurrender the benefice, he And pretends a title to athing, without either a right thereto, 
ſhall not be obliged to reſtore the produce of it, during the] or a poſſeſſion thereof, 1. 
time he poſſeſſed it. $473 TUM, 2 | TrrvLan Churches. See the article Irr- | f 
Trrrx“ is alſo uſed in ſeveral antient ſynods and councils, for] TMESI8“, TMHETE, in grammar, a figure whereby a com- 
the church to which a prieſt was ordained, and where he was | pound word is ſeparated into two parts, and one or more 


— 


words interpoſe between them. 


: : 


oa Es; __ be word is formed from the Greek, Tere, ſees, I cut. 
lum ordingear, Concil. Londin, ann. 1125. 1 Tu Thus, when Terence ſays,,. que me? c ung us animo lubi tum eft 


| | | acere, there is a tmeſis ; the word, quacunger being divided 
There are many reaſons why a church might be called titulus, 1 interpoſition of s . tA 
title: the moſt probable, Cowel takes to be this, that in an- F Lucretius/abounds in m- — tactu præ- 
tient days the name of ag 3 . 22 or, diffidio potis eff ſejungi, ſegus grapuri 3 
was engraven on the porch, as a token that ce laint | | and, is diſque gregatis. cat 
had a zitle to that church: ——— . oY or TaBAcco, a-medicinal-herb, not known in 
Tir to be called ituus. Ae 7.1 * +  Europe:4ill after the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards, | 
PLES, or TITULAR churches, M. Fleury obſerves, were | and firſt imported about the year 156. 199977 
formerly the denomination of a particular kind of churchea at! The: Americans of the continent call it pefun, thoſe. of the 
In the VI. and VII. centuries, there were four ſorts of | took it from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, where they firſt 
churches in that metropolis ; 'viz. patriarchal, titular, diace- | found:it, and firſt learned its uſſ e. 
nal, and oreterial;— The tituli, titular, were as it were, pa- The French, at its firſt introduction among 2 8 ES 
each aſſigned to a cardinal prieſt, with a certain diftrit | xious names ; as Nitotiane, ot the ambaſſador's: herb, fro 
a quarter 1 thereon, and a: font for the adminiſtra- | John Nicot, chen embaſſador of Francis H. in Portugal, -. 
don of baptiſm. in caſe of neceſſity. | _ - who brought ſome a it with him from Liſbon, and Melee oe 


- 


urche u Clrical.or Sacerdotal TITLE, denotes a year! revenue or. in-| it to a grand prior of the houſe of Lorrain, and to queen Ca-. 
the * come of the value of 50 crowns, which the candidates ſor] tharine de Medieis; mbence it; was: allo. called queen's herb, 


. prieſthood were antiently obliged to have of their own ; dat and grand priori herd. They alſo gave it other names, 
pt of they might be aſſured of a — 7 a A bn wich are now all reduced to dhe original name kaun, or ©. 
| i the antievt diſcipline there, were no clerks made, but in | bacge, from Tehew, gives it/dy.Hernanden.de Toledo; who 
Proportion as they were wanted for the ſervice of the church, | firſt ſent it into Spain and Portugal. ' e 
as eee > N | C | | : | Cutturt phe 
| | : a | 1 e SF: 
9 


10 D 
Calture and preparation of Ton acco.—Tebacce is cultivated in 


ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Caribbee Iflands, 
Virginia, c. where they are forced to mix aſhes with the 


| 


. foil, to prevent its riſing too thick, —After ſowing, they wa- 
and on very bot days cover it up, to prevent 


der it every day, 
its being ſcorc ed by the ſun. | 

When it is. riſen to a convenient pitch, they tranſplant it, 

much as we do lettuces, only at a diſtance of three. feet, je 

ia a foil prepared with great care: when replanted, it is K 

© continually weeded, the ſtem frequently cleanſed, and. the 

. loweſt leaves, and the ſuckers it puts forth, taken off, that 
ten or fifteen of the fineſt leaves may have all the nouriſh- 

_ ment. 


The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which, i is known by their | 


breaking when beat, the ſtalks are cut, and left to dry two 
or three hours in the ſun; after which are tied — BY 
Wa hung up on ropes under a ſhed to be dried b bel 

the leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled 
off the ſtalks, and made up in ele andi > which, 1 — 
_ Keeped in ſea-water, or, for want thereof, in common water, 
"are wilted in manner of ropeh, 
rolls, by winding them wi 


| 


In this condition the tobacco is agar into Europe, w 
it ls cut by the tobacconiſts for n Jing or Femed i 
muff, and the like. 
- Beſides te tbc of the Welt: ne. | 
ntities cultivated in-the nt, the coaſts of Greece, and 
the illahd of Malta, and Italy. The marks| | 


mel, and that it have been Well kept. * 
Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as we bn 
1 nl in 
in a 


* noſe, where it is found to produce very good 


to at 
tract a deal of 1 water or pituita, unload 


the head, r ſalve ga- 


""farths, and make a free reſpiration ; for the ſubtile parts of | 


the tobacco in 1 are carried into the trachea and lungs, 
©” where they looſen the peccant humours adhering thereto, and 


and the twiſts formed into | 
kind of mill around a tick, —| | | 


Archipelgo, | 
7 tobacea, are a fine ſhining cut, an. Arora | 


© It is ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſh pellets [4 * c 6 


'T1O1L 


by anatomiſts called gigeti pedis, are the extreme diy 
L, anſwering to the fingers of the hand. See Foor 
The toe: of each foot conſiſt of 14 bones 3 the great ther 2 


ion, 


ny: 


two, and the reſt thiee z the ate like e bone 15 
fingers, but ſhorter, , 1591 57 l the 


In the toes are found twelve oſſa ſeſamoidea ain the 
The gout chiefly ſeizes the great for. 5 fare. 
TOFT, Tor run or Torr, in out law- books, a 


and, or a place where a meſſuage bath ſtood, but ;, & 


56! or caſually burnt, and not re-edified. | 
TO in antiquity, à wide, woollen | Wenz or mantle with 
out fleeyes, uſed among. the Romang, both by men aud wo- 
cg 


In Nen of time, 'tione wore the az but. lewd war 
whence that of Horace; In de Fan ſve Rur: any: 
The 120 was of divers colours, and a ted « of various om. 
ments? there was that called roga 22 5 worn within 
dots; toga forenſtt, worn abroad; 
ſoldiers, tucked up after the SEES jon ; and tage 
pitta, or triumpbalii, wherein t n erjumphed: thi 
was. embroidered with palms : ou Vichour any ornameny 
7 called tea pura. 
t 


Witaris, uſed 


was ſometimes worn open and called aperta; 

| times 25 or tucked. up, called Lane 3. and this i” 
[ or girding, again, according to igonjus, Was of three l 

', laxwr, ol the looſe kind, where the tail ade ed on the . 
'  adfiriftier, the cloſe kind, wherein it did not reach ſo lo 25 
| thefeet 1 where one of the: (kirts or lappets was 

"|& roulng vb 10 K 

gonius diſtingui 65 the everal og, or oman gowns, 
Re candida, la, pizza, ral fe, trabea, and 9 7 

REFEXTA,. N IN, (Cf FR 

The ts tore Vere was alſo called virilis. .. 
Too, or privilege of - the taga, was. the. ſame with the 
privilege of a Roman citizen, 1. e. the x1 dt, of wearing 1 
Roman habit, and NR ens + . as they e it, fire a 
water through the Roman empire. 


'TOILES, ſnares, or nets hunte cate of wil 
| beaſts; as deer, Ge. Nan ae ing 


wy 4 


' 
| 


wu 2 22 


e in their noſes all night z. but this is 
found to occaſion yemiting uſually on the morrow, morning. 
e thing charged. on this way of applications is, that it 


weakens the 
47 haces is beld at firſt rate narcotic ot opiat 'When taken 
in great quantities in the way of ſnuff, it is ſound to preju · 
Ace the melling: it alſo greatly diminiſhes the appetite, and 
un time.often gives riſe to a phthiſis, 
t, taken in way of ſmoke, A fon. a ſo djiesand damages 
tholine, _ mentions a 


ey at Borde 11 * 
ah exceſs of ſmoking, had dr; his braj 
Abe his death chere was nothing found 


e eee. 
Same people uſe the fatulion af tokecee as an emetic ; but this 


very dangerous and unjuſtifiable practice; and often pro- 


duces violent vomitings, and ſtupidity. 
Bates and Fuller give ſogig receipts, in 

"ro with LPT, encomiums in afthmatic caſes —— 

tobacco, with ' carminatives and |. 

3 given clyſter-wiſe,, ſometimes, proves of good 

1 S uſyally called the fone colic, " andallo inthe | T 


| 


. ©" Hac 
A drop or two of the chemical ail 8 


_fongue of a cat produces violent convullions, 
| i ſpace of a minute 58 94 ave of Wied in Har, wed 
A the tet, 2 of ſervice. in the tooth- 


though it muſt be N bur Xn the 
aig of 1) tobacto, "otro — — — "reaching, v 
e internal 


SST, 

3 e W 
treatiſe on isbacco, 1 — 

Ds 133 ern == 

7 v t n de the 
+: e ee fold, and $7.14 LL AQ, 
| Amurath IV. emperor of the Nicks, the! 

_ 51 eovy; agd'the 

= 2 im their\ftares—Our king James I. wrote a 


ie his | 
in which tobacca is an | 


mp 


NY | 


EP) Vale us Muf- I 
emperor of Perſia, have prohibited” the uſe of 
tiſe 


TOILET, a fine coveri „ of 2 uk, ot tapefiry, ford 
over the table in a bed-ch: dreſling:room, | to undres 
. 1 r ag-bones, in are nts, 
* eſſences, pa atches, &c, the ibn 8 box, bruldes, 
75 "Are 8 parts of the equipage of a lady's fili. 

t of the men conſiſts of comb- caſe, ER &c, To 

make a viſit to one at his felt, is co come to entertain * 
| while be is drefling ot ndr 
Sattin, lace, velvet, brocade, point de France, Ee. ars now 
ordinarily uſed for toilets -; antiently they were made much 
plainer; whence the name, which is 12 from the French, 
toiletie, a diminutive of teile, any thin ſtuff. 

N a French r, containing ſix of theit feet, « a 


TOISON' Or, a in heraldry den fleece, which 
is ſometimes 2. 2725 coat of 4. 1011 Fleece. 
i++ in law, a term ſignifying to defeat, or * . — 
From the Latin, fallire, Which ſignifies the | 

Thus, to fel the , - to. take away. the tight 7 entry 
TOL- - BOOTH, or For - Hoorn, a place 8 A city, Y 
Lare weighed, to aſcertain the duties © aber, 


LERATION, in religion, a term w 
great figure in the diſpu {reg 8 proceſs who yt 4 
exceedingly divided the meaſures of taleratia, or ibe 
r heretics and {chiſmatics ate, ot are. nat, to 
u . e 
Many of the church of England have zealouſly oppoſel the 
leration of preſby „Ec. nor has the church of Scotland deen 
behind - hand with them in their zeal againſt epiſcopach ? 


@ ons a bill was cee into 17 1 for the toleration 0f 


| 


——_ 6— 9 
- 


proteſſ the exerciſe o oug worſhip; . * 
2 of the 155 did 8 e yea, they 
bold in the Lord, and in the name © rhe _— bf God, 
©» nelly to obteſt ce {the lord high commi a 
; 2 that no ſuc were ek 
300 «2+ added thoſe a. Beljey principles 12 

by the Parliament. Life of Ne Aue, p. 95 
But all who have d*Confiſtent] Loch che 
2 „ have beg for folera 
12 right to pblige body” tw 
9 abe 7” he WE by is,” the Sa bound 


N. 1 "ad he e YA ith" ervit taleration'ffom 
thfpaftical.i—The latter Wow bf Kfgent,” and even oppo 


= 


e 
to wn 
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againſt it inticuled, Pads — : 


* 
1141 


pope Urban ke Meck ate civil ſoci "oY 
in'churches.” 6:1 9 No * 240121 1 © By Avitithratio; is meant imply af} fey in the 
* 4 2 feat which does not maintalh wy *. 
1 + 
8 r 
Gety, . 
a: Helen, . 
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Eccleſiaſtical toleration is an allowance of certain opinions, | 
which, not being fundamentals, do not hinder thoſe who pro- 
fels them trom being eſteemed members of the church. But 
ax to the quality and number of theſe fundamental points, 
they never could, nor in all probability ever will, be agreed 
2 

TOLL, TELONIUM, a Saxon term, though derived origi- 
nally from the Latin tollere, to take away, or rather the Greek 
ge, tribute, tax At has two acceptations, denoting, 1, A 
libexty to buy and ſel] within the bounds of a manor ; and, 25, 

Toll is alſo uſed for a tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, or for 
vending goods in a market, fair, or the like. 
dome records make mention of toll thoro, or thorough toll, 
which is money paid for paſſage in or through ſome highways, 

dr over ferries, bridges, W&c.—Toll travers, for paſſing or 
driving cattle over a private man's ground. —And Toel{-turn, 
or turn- toll, which is paid at the return of beaſts from fairs 
and markets, though they are not fold. _ 
By the antient law, the buyers of corn and cattle in fairs or 
markets were made to pay toll to the lord of the market, in 


becauſe privy contracts wete held unlawful. 

Some interpret toll a liberty as well to take, as to be free from 
jall; tor that they who are infeoffed with toll, are cuſtom-· free. 

Of this freedom from toll, the city of Coventry boaſts an an- 
tient charter, granted them by Leofrick or Luriche, earl of 
the Mercians in Ed ward the Confeſſor's time, who, at the 
importunity of Godeva, his lady, granted this freedom to the 


city. 
TOLLBOOTH. F TorLBooTH. 
TOLU Balſam. 1 dee the articles | BALSAM. 0 
TOMAN, or Touman, a kind of imaginary money uſed 
the Perſians in the keeping of their books, and to faci- 
late the t eduction of money in the payment of conſiderable 
ſums. | 
The teman conſiſts of fifty abaſſi's, or an hundred mamoudi's, 
or two hundred ſhahees, or ten thouſand dinars; which 
amount to about three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence 
ſteiling. : 
DHerbelot derives the word from the language of the Mo.. 
gu, where it ſignifies the number ten thouſand. Eben 
Arabſchah ſays, that the word touman, when uſed to expreſs 
a weight, or money, contains ten thouſand filver Arab 
drachmas, called metbkal ;z which are a third lighter than the 
Attic, 
The Moguls, &c. frequently uſe toman for ten thouſand men; 
and ſay, e. gr. that the city Samarcand contains ſeven tomans 
of people fit to bear arms; and that of Andechan nine tomans. 
TOMB “, includes both the grave or ſepulchre, wherein a de- 
unt is interred 3 and the monument erected to preſerve his 
» ' a 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ruαπο , , tumulus, ſe- 
pulcre; or, according to Menage, from the Latin, tumba, 
which ſignifies the ſame. | | 


ons fignalized by great actions, were allowed to bave tombs in 
the cities; the reſt were all in the country, near the high- 
roads 3 whence thoſe common words, Sie, & abi, viator ; 
which are till retained in the inſcriptions of our monuments, 
though ſet up in churches, GC. 8 

At Anchiale was antiently ſeen the tomb of Sardanapalus, with 


* d inſeription in verſe : Sar danapalus built Anchiale and Tar- 
6 U ſu in one day : go, Paſſenger: eat, drink, and be merry ; the 
* is nothing. - Vid. Strab. Geog. lib. 14. 


Romans had a kind of empty tomb, called cenotaphium, 


hid. It was uſed tq be built in favour of perfons'periſhing at 
* remote countries, &c. where no ſepulture could be 


thoſe, who had not funeral honours, wandered an hundred 
eus by the banks of the rivers of hell, before they were ad- 
mitted- to paſs over, — The x+y6]«a9100 _ made, the ſame 
emonies were practiſed as at real funerals. | 5 
cenotaphia were inſcribed with the words ob honorem, or 
mia ſacrum; whereas other tombs, wherein the aſhes 
dere really depoſited, were inſcribed D. M. S. g. d. ſacred 
w the manes. When the words tacit emine were added, it 
the aſhes incloſed therein belonged to a perſon in- 
don for forms eri 2 , 29.37 29 ents . 
ws on Tomp-flenes. See the article CHARACTER. | 
mug, TOMOE, a bound book, or writing that makes a juſt 
None, or more temen. There are tomes in folio, in quarto, 
*. duodecimo, &e.— The councik printed in the 
Chin are in 37 tome. Salmeron has written the liſe of 
WT nz in doen ha + Meta wall, 
| ; proper ifes flocks or of well; 
it by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter which 
don on the leaves of ſome plants, hence denominated to- 


* — — PIR 


. Ne 154. CHAMB, 


teſtimony of the contract there lawfully made in open market, 


Among the Romans none but the emperors, veſtals, and per- | 


in bmorary tomb, wherein the body of the deceaſed was not | 


The occaſion hereof was a ſuperſiitious notion, that the ſouls | 


All the works of ſuch an author.are compiled, and reduced in- 


1 No? verbaſcum tomentoſum, carduus tomentoſus, &c. 


M. Winſlow obſerv'd a kind of tamentum in the ſecretory vel- 


ſels of the glands; and from this accounts for the ſecretion 


of the various fluids from the blood. See Gl Ax, and 
SECRETION, 


TON. See the article Toy. 

TOMKIN and TOMPION. See the article TA MIO. 

TONDIN, or 'Tawpixo, in architecture. See TORE. 

TONE, or Tux, in muſic, a property of ſound, whereby it 
comes under the relation of grave and acute; or, the degree 
of elevation any ſound has, from the degree of ſwiftneſs of 
the vibrations of the parts of the ſonorous body. 
For the cauſe, meaſure, degree, difference, &c. of tones, ſee 

 Fung.— The variety of tones in human voices ariſes partly 
from the dimenſions of the wind-pipe, which, like a flute, 
the longer and narrower it is, the ſharper is the tone it gives 3 
but principally from the head of the larynx, or knot of the 
throat ; the tone of the voice being more or leſs grave, as the 
rima, or cleft thereof, is more or leſs open, 


interval of tune, whereby a ſound may be either raiſed or 
lowered from one extreme of a concord to the other; ſo as 
ſtill to produce true melody. 
Muficians, beſide the concords, or harmonical intervals, ad- 
mit three leſs kinds of intervals, which are the meaſures and 
component parts of the greater, and are called degrees : the 
nature, origin, uſe, &c. whereof, ſee under the article 
DEGREE. X 
Of theſe degrees, two are called tones, and the third a ſemi- 
tone; their ratio's in numbers are 8: ꝙ, called a greater tone; 
9: 10, called a leſſer tone; and 15: 16, a ſemitone, 
The tones ariſe out of the ſimple concords, and are equal to 
their differences: thus the greater tone 8: ꝙ is the difference 
of a fifth and a fourth: the leſs tone ꝙ: 10 the difference of 
a leſs third and fourth, or of a fifth and ſixth greater: and 
ve 2 15: 16, the difference of a greater third and 
rth. ; 
Of theſe tongs and ſemitones every concord is compounded, 
and conſequently every one is reſolvable into a certain number 
thereof. — Thus the leſs third conſiſts of one greater tone, and 
one ſemitone.—The greater third of one greater tone, and one 
leſs tene.— The fourth of one greater tone, one leſs tone, 
and one ſemitone.— The fifth of two greater tones, one leſs 
tone; and one ſemitone. | 
For the uſe of theſe tones, &c. in the conſtruction of the ſcale 
of muſic, ſee SCALx. | | * 
Drazeuftic Tone. See the article DlAZ R Ucric. 
TONGUE, Lingua, in anatomy, an oblong member, whoſe 
form and fituation are ſufficiently known, and whoſe uſe is to 
be the organ of taſte, and the principal inſtrument of ſpeech 
and deglutition. | 
It is faſtened to the os hyoides, thelarynx, and to the fauces, 
by means of a membranous ligament running along the lower 
ſide of it, about half-way, called the frænum. 


The main bulk and body of the tongue is made up of muſcles, + 


which are covered on the upper part with a papillary nervous 
ſubſtance, over which are ſpread two membranes.—The outer 
of theſe membranes is pretty thick, and full of papillæ, of a 
- pyramidical figure, eſpecially towards the tip; which papillæ 
ſtand pointing towards the root of the tongue in a bending po- 
ſture, which makes their figure to be concavo- convex. le 
apices, or papillæ, are ſo very minute and ſlender in men, that 
they make the coat appear on the upper part to be villous, 
eſpecially as they approach nearer to the root, The figure of 
the papillæ, in human tongues, is not fo plainly diſcernable ta 
the naked eye as not to need the microſcope. In brutes they 
are generally larger, ſtiffer, and more conſpicuous; and in 
ſome almoſt cartilaginous, as may be felt in the tongues of cats 
and oxen, but more ſenſibly in lions. On the upper ſide, at 
a little diſtance from the tip, this membrane becomes thin, 
- ſmooth, and glabrous, and, as it were, poliſhed by the lower 
rts of the mouth whereon it ſlides. n 
Under this lies a thin, ſoft, reticular kind of coat, punched 
through with innumerable holes, and always lined with a 
thick and white, or yellowiſh mucus. This membrane is ſo 
exceeding tender, and full of mucus, that it is not to be exa- 


tough, and eaſily ſeparable from the external membrane, and 
from the nervous part of the tongue," which lies inimedia 
under it. After boiling, it appears like a kind of gawſe, bes 
tween-whoſe threads innumerable holes appear, through which 
the apices of the papillary body underneath it are exerted. 
This membrane on the upper ſide, next the outward, appears 
white, with a caſt towards yellow, but is black on the ſide 
Many authors do not allow this to be a membrane, and will 


©," anly have it to be athucis bardened by boiling ; bur ſince it 


+ has ſo much of the reſemblance of 'a membrane, and that 
authors agree in allowing two membranes to the tongue, Dr. 
Drake does not ſerupſe to number it among them; ſince 


reckoning, with Malpighi, the ſmooth part under the tongue 


{ 
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Toxe is more particularly uſed, in muſic, for a certain degree or 


mined by the naked eye, unleſs boiled: by which it grows | 


there does not „ de any other ſecond membrane: 
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dal papillz of the outer membrane, which are hollow to re- 


defend theſe nervous papillz from injuries, which the ſalts 
and aſperities of thoſe bodies which we take into our mouths, 


hum, which draws the tongue up in the 


| Down the middle of the tongue, lengthwiſe, runs a ſeam, 
7 equal parts, but not ſo effectually but that the blood · veſſels 


moveable, though in reality it be in motion. See MuscLs. 
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Jantbediately under ilis appears a nervous papillary body] ToxsvRE, in the Romiſh church, is uſed for the entrance, 6 


ſpreading itſelf to a pretty thickneſs over the whole ſurface of | 
tongue. This body, on the under fide, is every-where 
level and ſmooth, except in ſome few places, where it is con- | 
nefted to the ſubjacent muſculous part by ſome nervous twigs 
which it ſends into it.— Malpighi diſtinguiſhes the papille, 
which make the principal part hereof, into three kinds, from 
their different magnitudes and figures when obſerved with the 
microſcope z of which, thoſe ſeated on the ſides and tip are ve- 
ry. ſingular, reſembling little round pyramids, with globes on 
their tips like the horns of mails, —All. theſe papilla, which 
are the immediate organs of taſting, ſend their apices, or ex- 
tremities, through the mucous membrane, into the pyrami- 


ceive them, and ſeem to be nothing elſe but a kind of caſes to 


might do them. | 
The reft, and much the greateſt part, of the body of the tongue 
is muſculous, conſiſting of plans of fibres in different dire- 
tions: the firſt, or external plan, conſiſts of ſtrait fibres, which 
cover the tongue from one extreme to the other ; when theſe 

contract, they ſhorten it. Under this are ſeveral other plans, 

running from the under to the upper fide, which ſerve to make 
it broad and thin. Theſe two kinds of fibres lie fratum 
ſuper firatum, a plate of the one, and then a plate of the 
other. . 


r 
Authors are not about the number of muſcles which 
compoſe the tongue : ſome, confounding thoſe of the os hyoides 
with thoſe of the tongue, reckon eight, others nine, others 
ten, and more pair. Some number thoſe proper to the fongue 
alone ſix pair, others five, others four, and ſome no more 
than three. Of this laſt opinion is our accurate Mr. Cowper, | 

| who allows no more than three genuine pair of muſcles to the 
tongue ; viz. the geniogloſſum, which pulls the tongue forwards, | 
and puts it out of the mouth; the ceratogioſſum, which draws | 
it into the mouth, or pulls it on one fide ; and the fp. 
action of deglu- | 


tition. 


es theſe muſcles, the tongue is alſo moved by a bone |. 


ated at its root, and making, as it were, its baſis, called 05, 


called linea mediana, which divides it to the bottom into two 


of one fide communicate with thoſe of the other. Theſe yeſ- 
| ſels are arteries from the carotides and veins called ranulæ, and 
are very conſpi about the frænum under the , ſerv- 
ing to reconvey the blood to the external jugulars. Theſe 
veins are frequently opened in the angina, and are the laſt re- 
ſort of old women in this caſe.— The nerves of the tongue 
come from the fifth, fuxth, and ninth pairs; the two firſt of 


who, loſing 
as allo taſte, ſwallow, and chew his food ; which laſt, how- 


ever, he could only do on that fide he put it into, being unable 
to turn it to the other ſide of his mouth. We have very lately 
had alſo in England an, inſtance of the ſame kind, in one 
Margaret Cutting. See Philaſ. Tranſ. anno 1748.. 


Tondus-graſting. J. . 1 { ENGRAFTING. 
Fes 2 F Sethe articles | RANULA. 


ing extended, conti- 
nue their exte in ſuch manner, as that the part ſeems im- 
The word is formed from the Greek, 16e, to fivetch. 
Such is the caſe of a man ſtanding, of birds planing or ſwim- 
ming through the air, &c.—Galen ſays, that the muſcles act 
even when at reſt ; for after having made any contraction to fix 
themſclves in a certain ſtate or diſpoſition, the preſerving of 
that contraction is what we call the tonic motion. 

ONICAL Echo. See the article Echo. X 


ONNAGE. -  . 3. © Tonnaces, 
Duty of Tonnace. Jene. Dorer. 
TONNING. | | - TungiNnG. , 


TONSILS, TonszL LA, in anatomy, two round glands, 


ſituate near the root of the tongue, on each fide the uvula, | 


under the common membrane of the fauces, with which 


they are covered: they are called alſo emygdale, or almonds | 


11 of the cars. 0 


the | AIR; 
be word is formed from the 


TONSURE “, the art, or act, of cutting the hair, and ſhaving | 
— 51 in, tondere,. to ſhave... 
_ » The tonſure was antientiy a mark of infamy in France; inſo- 


- 


much that, when they would gender any prince incapable. of 
ing to the crown, they cut off bis hair, and ſhaved 


ting off part of his hair, with certain prayers and benedicbom 


TonsuRE is alſo uſed for the corona, which prieſts, ,. 


TOOLS, ſimple and popular inſtruments, uſed in the more ob- 


TOOTH, Dent, in anatomy, a little, hard, ſmooth bone, ſet 


| pegging. k 
TE are of three ſorts: thoſe in the fore-part of each jay 


a little more prominent, and pointed, called canini, by the 


| Others ſpeak of their formation otherwiſe. The ſockets, Dr 


| Ss The teeth begin not to appear all at a time; but firſt the dents 
TONIC#, TONIKOSE, in medicine, is applied to a certain mo- ; 
tion of the muſcles, herein the fibres 


_ firſt; but about the ſeventh year of age they 
F 7 * ; and if theſe teeth be loſt, they never grow 2g4%- 


* 4 
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admiſſion, into holy orders. . 
In propriety, ton ſure is the firſt ceremony uſed for devot 
perſon to and the church, by preſenting him to the A 
ſhop, who gives him the firſt degree of the s Aly by bas 
Some hold the tonſure a particular order; others, as Loyſ 
only the mark and form of ecclefiaſtical orders in genen 
The tenſure ſuffices to make a clerk: the reſt is only to qual 
fy him for the holding benefices.—A perſon is capable of th 
tonſure at ſeven years of age: hence a benefice of ſimple m. 
ſure is ſuch an one as may be enjoyed by a child of ſeyen 
old. The tonſare is the baſis of all the other orders, ” 
: wear 
as the mark of their order, and of the rank %. 
church. See Crown. nes 
The barbers haue the meaſures and dimenſions of the diffe- 
ent kinds of tonſures, or clerical crowns ; to be practiſed ac. 
cording to the different degrees and orders.—A clerk's fonſure 
a ſubdeacon's tonſure, a deacon's tonſure, à prieft's tenſure 
are each ſucceſſively bigger than other. ; 


vious operations; and particularly in the making of ohe 
more complex inſtruments. 

Teols-are divided into edge- tools, ſpring-tools, pointed too, te. 
See INSTRUMENTS. 


in the gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew the food, to 
bite, &c,—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2: lit. d, e, ,. 
Men, and moſt terreſtrial animals, as alſo many of the fiſhes, 
have two rows of teeth, the one in the upper jaw, and the 
other in the lower. 

In men, the ordinary number of teeth is 32 ; ſixteen in exch 
Jaw ; all fixed in peculiar ſockets, called alveoli, by the jur- 
cture or articulation called gomphoſis, and, by the joiner, 


are called inciſores, cutters ; and are four in number in each 
jaw, broad, thin, and flat: ſome call them the primore;, be- 
Cauſe they appear the firſt ; others the adverſ; ; and othen 
the ridentes, laughers, becauſe they ſhew themſelves firlt in 
laughing. | 

Behind theſe, on each fide of each jaw, ſtand two which xe 


common people eye-teeth, becauſe part of the nerve which 
moves the eyes is inſerted into them, -whence the danger d 
pulling them out. 

Behind theſe are five in each jaw, called the mali, 
grinders, being thoſe which in men ſerve chiefly for mult- 
Cation, | 

The inciſores have generally only a ſingle root, or fang; the 
canini ſometimes two; and the molares three or four, eſpeci- 
ally the hind ones, which are put to the greateſt ſtref. 
The teeth, according to Peyer, are formed of convolved ſkin, 
hardened and bound together by a viſcid mucus: and if ve 
view the grinders of deer, horſes, and ſheep, &c. we {bal 
find great reaſon to be of his mind. 


Quincy obſerves, are lined with a thin membrane, upon vid 
are ſeveral veſſels, through which there paſſes a thick tranſpe- 
rent humour, that, as it increaſes, hardens in form of tet; 
and about the ſeventh or eighth month after birth, they vgs 
to pierce the edge of the jaw, and tear the perioſteum n 
gums, which, being very ſenſible, create a violent pain, a 
other ſymptoms incident to children in the time of dentition. 


incifivi of the upper, and then thoſe of the lower jaw app® 
becauſe the thinneſt and ſharpeſt ; after them come out ® 
canini, becauſe they are ſharper than the molares, but thick: 
than the incifivi; and laſt of all the molares, becauſe d 
are thickeſt and blunteſt. 0 
Of this viſcous tranſparent liquor, which is indurated into uf 
| ſubſtance of the teeth, there are two lays, one below the other 
divided by the ſame membrane which covers all the cavit)* 
the jaw: the uppermoſt lay forms the teeth which come © 
are thruſt out 
the teeth made of the undermoſt lay, which then beg" 
If ſome have been obſerved. to ſhed their teeth * 
have had three lays of this viſcous humour ; but this 


ever happens. | E 
About the one · and - twentieth year, the two laſt of the u 7 
ſpring up, and are called dentes ſapientiæ, becauſe the) 
when the perſon. is at years of diſcretion. _ > 
The. teeth M. de la Hire the younger has found to hart 
that part which ſtands out beyond . jaw, covered - ] 
peculiar ſubſtance called enamel, quite different from 
of the bone, r 
This enamel, by ſome others called the, perigſlenm, 5 
poſed of an infinityof little fibres, which grow to the bobe 
their roots, much like nails or horns. 


SSS r . 


This compoſition is very diſcernable in a broken tooth, where 
the origin and ſituation of theſe fibres are apparent. M, de la 
Hire is perſuaded, that the growth of theſe fibres is performed 
much like that of nails. If by any accident a little part of 
this enamel be broken off, ſo that the bone is left bare, that is, 
if the very roots of the fibres be taken away, the bone in 
that part will grow carious, and the tooth inevitably periſh ; 
there being no bone in the body that can bear the air. See 
BoNE. 
Indeed, in ſome perſons the enamel is very much worn and 
injured by rubbing them much with dentrifices, &c. ſo 
that the bone appears through, and yet the tooth keeps ſound ; 
but the reaſon is, that the ; is not quite bare, but there is 
fill a thin lay of the enamel which preſerves it; but this lay 


being thin enough to be tranſparent, the yellow bone is ſcen 
through it. 


Sometimes alſo a tooth breaks, and the bone is left bare ; yet 


the perſon does not find any pain or aking from it: the reaſon 
is, that the hole in the root or fang of the tooth, through 
which a little branch of a nerve enters, that renders the tooth 
ſenſible, being quite ſtopped up by age, or the like, has 
pinched off the nerve, and taken away all communication 
between the tooth and the origin of the nerves, and, by con- 
ſequence, all ſenſibility. : 
It alſo happens in ſome teeth, that the fibres are only in little 
ſheaves or bundles, whoſe upper extremities meet, but not 
their lower ; as is the caſe in moſt of the grinders, where the 
ſeparation of the bundles'is apparent. Here, if the upper ex- 
treme of the fibres chance to be broken, or worn off, the ſe- 
tion between two of the bundles often inlarges itſelf, ſo as 
to admit ſome hard particle of the food ; by which means a 
little aperture being made through the enamel, the bone is 
laid bare, and the tooth ſoon rots. This inconvenience is re- 
medied a little by ſtopping up the hole with lead, which pre- 
vents the ſharp pungent parts of the food from penetrating to 
the bone, and there 1 pain. 
What we have ſaid is illuſtrated by the * in Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 14. where ACF H expreſſes the extremity of 
the jaw the teeth are ſet in; AE C and F GH the roots or 
fangs of the teeth incloſed in the jaw; AD CB and FL HII 
the enamel, compoſed of little fibres ranged aſide of each other, 
which cover all that part of the tooth withoutſide the jaw; 
II ſeveral threads joined at the upper extremity, but apart at 
the lower; M holes through which the nerves enter the 
roots of the teeth; NN a tooth cloſed up. ; 
The teeth, Mr. Derham obſerves, furniſh us with a notable 
inſtance of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator: their 
peculiar hardneſs is very remarkable, conſidering the tender 
ſubſtance they are formed of. 
The antients, and even Riolanus, among the moderns, have 
held them to be incombuſtible, and the only part of the body 
that was ſoz on which account they were placed with great 
care in the urns among the aſhes of the deceaſed : but the 
opinion is falſe, there having only been two found in the tombs 
of Weſtphalia, one of which was half calcined, 
Another popular error is, that the teeth continue growing for 
ever, even in old people, to the hour of their death. M. de 
la Hire obſerves, it is only the enamel or poliſh that grows, 
Which is a ſubſtance very different from the teeth. 
The form, diſpoſition, and order of the teeth, are admira- 
ble: the foremoſt are weak, and far from the centre, as 
being only preparers for the reſt; the others, being to grind 
and mince, are accordingly ſtronger, and placed near the 
centre of motion, | | 
Galen puts the caſe, that the order of the teeth ſhould have 
been inverted, and the grinders, e. gr. put in the place of the 
nciſores ; and aſks, What uſe teeth had then been of, and 
what confuſion would not there have ariſen by ſuch a light 
overſight in the diſpoſal only? Upon which he argues, that if 
any perſon ſhould diſpoſe a company of 32 men, the number 
of the teeth, in a juſt order, we ſhould judge him an intel- 
Gen perſon: why then ſhould we not judge the ſame of the 
Creator? e. N 
in, their various forms, in various creatures, is no leſs con- 
ble, being all curiouſly adapted to the peculiar food and 
Ccalions of the ſeveral ſpecies of animals: thus in the rapaci- 
dus they are fitted for the catching; holding, and tearing the 
prey; in herbaceous for the gathering and comminution of ve- 
tables ; and in ſuch as have no teeth, as birds, the bill ſup- 
plies the defect. NO 
Add, that the temporary defect of them is no Jeſs obſervable in 
be: that children, for inſtance, ſhould have none while they 
Te not a to uſe them, but to hurt 2 or Few mo- 
and that at the v e when they can take in the more 
ſubſtantial food, 2 2 — breaſt, and begin to 
leed teeth for the ſake of ſpeech ; that then their teeth ſhould 


— 


ai 0 appear, and gradually grow as they more and more | 


in need of them. ne | 231 
dome perſons are born with all their teeth, as Mareus Curius 
Dentatus, and Cneius Papirius Carbo: others have only had 
due continued tooth, reaching the whole length of the jaw, as | 


100 


Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and Pruſias fon of the king of Bithy- 
Nia : others are ſaid to have had two or three rows on the 
ſame jaw, as Hercules, — | ; 
Mentzelius, a German phyſician, aſſures us, that he ſaw an 
old man at-Cleves, 1666. aged 120 years, who had a new ſet 
of teeth two years before, which cut with great pain; and he 
faw an Engliſhman at the Hague, who cut a new ſet of teeth 
in his 118th year. 
A Daniſh phyſician, named Hagerup, maintains in certain 
theſes, that one may hear with the teeth. 
As to animals, there are ſome fiſhes which have teeth on their 
tongues, as trouts ; others have them at the bottom of the 
gullet, as the cod - ſiſn; ſome, as the great ſea- dog or ſhark, 
called canis carcharias, have three, four, or five, rows of 
teeth on the ſame jaw ; the crocodile three, and thoſe all inci- 
ſores ; vipers have two large crooked canine teeth, which are 
moveable, and ordisarily lie flat, only being raiſed when the 
would bite. And the rana piſcatrix, ſea- frog, or ſca- devil, 
has whole rows of the like moveable teeth.—The toad and 
cuttle-fſh have no teeth, and yet they can bite. 
Artificial T&ETH are thoſe ſet in lieu of natural ones, which 
are wanting They are uſually made of ivory, or the tooth of 
the ſea lion ; but in regard ivory, in a little time, grows yel- 
low in the mouth, Fabricius adviſes them to be made of the 
ſhin-bone of a bullock, which preſerves its colour. 
The cuſtom of wearing ivory teeth, and of binding them in 
with a gold wire, is very antient: Lucian and Martial ſpeak 
of it as practiſed among the Romans. 
Guillemeau gives us the compoſition of a paſte for making ar- 
tificial teeth, which will never grow yellow: the compoſition 
is white wax granulated, and melted with a little gum elemi, 
adding powder of white maſtic, coral, and pearl. 
Toorn, in the manage, — It is by an horſe's teeth, chiefly, that 
his age is known, 
The teeth of an horſe are of four kinds; viz. 24 jaw-teeth, or 
grinders, at the bottom of the mouth, beyond the bars ; 12 
on each fide the chanel, ranged fix above, and as many be- 
—_— never fall, nor are they uſed for the diſtinction 
of age. 
Twelve foak-teeth or mill teeth, which come in the fore-part 
of PRIN atthree months old, and uſually caſt at two years 
and half. 
Four tuſbes, placed alone in the bars between the fore teeth 
and grinders, one on each ſide below, and as many above. 
Mares ſeldom have tuſhes, and when they have, they are 
ſmall, and are reckoned an imperfection. | 
Twelve gatherers, growing before in the place of the foal- 
teeth and grinders, and with which horſes draw their foddgr, 
cut graſs, Cc. Theſe are divided into - 
Nippers, which are the two foremoſt teeth above, andtas ma- 
> * below, which an horſe firſt changes, 
iddle teeth, or ſeparaters, parting the nippers from the 
corner teeth, are the two next the nippers, one on each ſide 


of them, both above and below, and are thoſe which change 
next. 


below, and which are caſt laſt. They ſhoot forth from the 
um at five years of age, and have an hollow, wherein is a 
black ſpeck, reſembling a bean, called the mark, which con- 
_ till ſeven or eight years of age, and then begins to 
up. | | 
ory ACH, a very common diſeaſe, by phyſicians called 
odontalgy. | : 3 
The tooth-ach uſually proceeds from a caries, which rots the 
bone, and eats it hollow, For the cauſes, &c. of this caries, 
ſee TooTH. 
Sometimes it proceeds from a defluxion of a ſharp matter up- 
on the gums.—For the tooth - ach, a paſte made of ſoft bread, 


poſition of equal quantities of opium, myrrh, and camphor, 
made up into a paſte with brandy or ſpirits of wine, and about 
a grain or two put into the hollow place, puts a ftop to the 
caries, and blunts the acute pain of the nerye ; by which it 
often gives immediate relief, 'S 
Chymical oils, as thoſe of origanum, cloves, tobacco, c. 
are alſo of ſervice, deſtroying, by their hot cauſtic - nature, 
the texture of the ſenſible veſſels 1 the tooth affected; though, 
from too liberal an uſe of them, frequently proceeds a de- 
fluxion of humours, and ſometimes an impoſtumation. 
A bliſter applied behind one or both ears ſeldom fails to cure 
the tooth · ach, Cy when attended with an hot defluxion of 
humours, and ſwelling of the gums, face, &c. Liniments 
of ointment of marſhmallows, elder, &c. mixed with rum, 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine camphorated, are good, uſed out- 
wardly, to abate the ſwelling. | 
Mr, Cheſelden mentions one cured of the tooth -· ach by apply- 
ing a ſmall cauterizing iron to the anthelix of the ear, after hg 
had undergone bleeding, purging, ſalivation, - ſetons, &c. to 
no purpoſe : the caſe was very remarkable ; for when he was 


ſeized with it, a convulſion of that whole ſide of his face ſol- 


lowed, 


Outward, or corner teeth, are thoſe next the tuſhes above and 


and the ſeed of ſtramonium, laid on the tooth affected, abates 
the pain; if the tooth be hollow, and the pain great, a com. 
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in che joints. 


TOPIC, in rhetoric, a- probable 
74 ſeveral 


lowed, whenever the pain became acute, or whenever be at- 
tempted to ſpeak. , 
— _ treatiſe of butter, maintains, that there is 


no better means of keeping the teeth fair and ſound, than by 
rubbing them over with butter: a medicine much leſs diſtaſte- 


ful than that of the Spaniards, who waſh their teeth every 


morning with urine, | ; 
To — and cure the ſcurvy in the gums, it is recommend- 


| ed to waſh the mouth every morning with ſalt and water; 


and to hinder the teeth from ſpoiling or growing carious, ſome 
uſe only powder of hartſhorn to rub the teeth with, and then 


- waſh the mouth with cold water: it is alleged, this is pre- 


ferable to other dentifrices, on this account, becauſe their hard 
particles are apt to abrade that fine ſmooth poliſh, with which 


the ſurface of the teeth is covered, and which is their preſer- | 


vative from the ill effects of air, aliment, liquors, &c. which 
occaſion ailments of the teeth when worn off. 
Dentifrices are uſually compounded of powders of hartſhorn, 


| fed coral, bone of the cuttle fiſn, burnt alum, myrrh, dra- 


's blood, &c. Some commend powder of bricks, as ſuf- 


ent to anſwer all the intentions of a good dentifrice. See | 


DenTIFRICE. | 
TOP- gallant. © Fore-top-gallant. 
Tor-moft. - the articles J For t- top-maft. 
Heave out T op- ſails. Heave. 


TOPARCHYS, alittle ſtate, or ſignory ; conſiſting only of a 


few cities, or towns; or a petty country governed and poſ- 
ſelled by a teparch, or lord. 


The word is formed from the Greek ro, place; and er, 
command, government. 

Judæa was antiently divided into ten 
e. The laſt- mentioned author calls the cities of Azotus, 
Jamna, and Phaſaelis, which Herod left by teſtament to his 
fiſter Saloma, a toparchy. 
Procopius only gives the quality of toparchy to the kingdom of 
Edeſſa; to Abgarus, the toparch or lord whereof, there is a 
tradition, that Jeſus Chriſt lent his picture, with a letter. 


TOPAZ, a ſort of gem, or precious ſtone; eſteemed the third 


in order after the diamond. | 
The topaz is tranſparent ; its colour, a beautiful yellow, or 


gold colour: it is very hard, and takes fine poliſh. —It is the 


true chryſolite of the antients, and is found in ſeveral parts of 


| the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, and Bohemia. 


The oriental topazes are moſt eſteemed ; their colour borders 
on the orange : thoſe of Peru are ſofter, but their colour much 
the ſame ;. the yellow of thoſe of Bohemia is a little cloudy ; 
and they are the ſofteſt of all, and their poliſh the coarſeſt. 
Thoſe of car were once in much eſteem, but are 
now held good for little. | 


_ Tavernier-mentions a topaz, in the poſſeſſion of the great 
mogul, weighing 157 carats, which coſt 203001. ſterling: 


and Boetius de Boot, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, . affirms 
to have ſeen in the cabinet of the emperor Rudolphus, whoſe 
; argon he was, a topaz above three feet long, and fix inches 
oad. Probably it might be ſome other ſtone a little tranſpa- 


rent, of a topaz colour. | 


The topaz is eaſily counterfeited ; and there are faQitious 
ones, which, to the eye, do not come behind the natural ones. 


It we might believe the antients, the topaz has very notable 
. virtues; but thoſe are now in di 


it: and yet the topaz is 
of ſome uſe in medicine, reduced into an impalpable powder, 
and levigated in water. | z 

Some ſay, it takes its name topaz from an iſland in the Red Sea, 


© of the ſame name, where it was firſt found by Juba, king of 


Mauritania; but it was known to the Hebrews before, as ap- 
pears from the 118th Pſalm. See Supplement, articles To- 
PAZIUS, and CHRYSOLITHUS. | | 


TOPHUS, in medicine, a tony or chalky concretion in any 


part of an animal body; as in the bladder, kidneys, &c. or 


Dr. Rutty, in his treatiſe of the urinary paſſages, takes the 


ſtone to ariſe from the attraction between volatile ſaline par- 
_ ticles; of which particles the ſtone, when viewed with a mi- 


croſcope, ſeems to be made up: he thinks the fault of theſe 


. of ſaline particles ought generally to be ſuppoſed 
= 


in in, or proceed from, papillæ of the kidneys, 

and not from the ſediment of urine in the bladder. 
The reaſon why wine-drinkers are more ſubject to the ſtone, 
and other concretions, than malt or water-drinkers, he ſup- 
poſes to be the volatile and ſaline or earthy particles contain- 
eld in the wine in greater quantities than in the ale, &c. Acal- 
culus, he obſetves, reduced to a caput mortuum, will, upon 


che affuſion of warm water, diſſolve, and intirely mix ; but 
in ſettle, and the particles thereof fo 


„as that, by repeated affulions, they 


in a ſhort time will 
_ cloſely unite or 
cannot be brought again to difſolve. ISS. 
2 
circumftances and places of a fat, De. 
. or e ene, f 


o / 


.* . & 


toparchies. See Pliny, 
13. 5.6. 14. and Joſeph. kb. 3. c. 2. de Bel. Jud. & lib. 5. 


ment, drawn from the | 


TOPICE®*, TONIKH, Topica, expreſſes the art or ma 
inventing and managing all kinds of probable argumentation, 
The word is formed from the Greek, Torn N, of 2 
place ;- its ſubject being the places, which Ariſtotle call. l. 
ſeats of arguments. | * 
Ariſtotle has written topics; and Cicero a kind of comment 
them, to his friend Trebatius, Who, it ſeems, did na,” 
derſtand them. But the critics obſerve, that the tepica of C. 
cero agree ſo little with thoſe eight books of top 2 
under the name of Ariſtotle, that it follows neceſſatily, eich 
that Cicero was much miſtaken ; which is not very probab; J 
or that the books of topics, now attributed to Ariſtotle, aue = 
wholly his. PEE 
Cicero defines topica, or topice, to be the art of find 
ments, diſciplina inveniendorum argumentorum. 


nner of 


ing argu- 


alſo dialefice ; and invention, called topice. 
TOPICS®,: or Topicar remedies, in medicine, are com- 
monly uſed for what we otherwiſe call external remelies, ; , 
ſuch as are applied outwardly to ſome particular diſeaſed * 
painful part. | VER 
The word is formed from Toros, locus, place. 
Such are plaiſters, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, ſalves, 


collyriums, Cc. | 


for a time; but, for a cure, the ſource of the evil muſt be at- 
tacked with internals. | | 
TOPOGRAPHYS®, a deſcription or draught of ſome particus 
lar place, or ſmall tract of land; as that of a city or town, 
manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, or the like: 
ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, or make draughts of, 
for the information and ſatisfaction of the ptoprietors. ; 


The word is formed from ros, place; and yeagw, I deſcribe. 


Topography differs from chorography, as a particular from more 
general; chorography being a deſcription of a country, a dio- 
ceſe, province, or the like. See CHoRoOGRaPHhy. 
TORCH, tede, a ſort of luminary ; properly, a ſtick of fir, 
or other reſinous and combuſtible matter, as pine, linden, Ec. 
more or leſs thick, and long; encompaſſed at one end iti fix 
wax candles, which, being lighted, yield a kind of gloomy 
brightneſs. | | 
Torches are uſed in ſome church- ceremonies, particularly at 
the proceſſions of the holy ſacrament in the Romiſh church, 
and at the interments of the poorer people. | 
Formerly they were uſed at the funerals of thoſe of the fi 
rank; but tapers and flambeayx are now introduced in their 
ſtead ; and frequently alſo called by their name. 
TORCULAR, or Toxkcur Axis, among ſurgeons, a conti- 
trivance for ſtopping bleedings in amputations. | 
ToRCULAR Herophil:*, in anatomy, a name given to a part in 
the duplicatures of the dura mater; formed of a concourſe df 
a branch of the longitudinal ſinus with the lateral ſinus's. 
It has its name #orca/ar from its reſembling a preſs, or (cre: 
Herepbili is added from the diſcoverer's name. 
TORE“, Toaus, in architecture, a large round moulding 
uſed in the baſes of columns. | 
* Daviler derives the word from the Greek, 7opoc, a cable, where- 
of A] ove" — arp ; 2 hoo — Latin, — on 
as being ſu to ent a bed or b 
ed out Sith the weight of the —2 column. * 
The tore is alſo called gros baton, and tondin.—lt is the bigneb 
that diſtinguiſhes the torus from the aſtragal. 
The baſes of Tuſcan and Doric columns have but one tor, 
which is between the plinth and the liſtel.—Tn the Attic baſe 
there are two; the upper, which is the ſmaller ; and an undr, 
- 1 Tab. Architect. fig. 3. & fig. 24. lit. .. © 
g. 20. At. 5. m. , 
TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a Greek term, fignifying tit 
knowlege, or rather deſcription, of antient ſculptures, ad 
baſſo- relievoꝰs. 8 * . 
The invention of toreumatography is owing to Phidias, and 1 
perfection to Polycletus : the Italian gravers have let a gelt 
deal of light into the zoreumgtography. | h 
TOREUTICE®*, TOPETTIKH, that part of ſculpture, called 
The word is formed of the Greek, Toros, lath, of 74% 
. terebro, per foro. 
TORIES, or Tonvs, a party or faction in England, oppoii 
to the whigs. Hee |; 
Theſe two celebrated parties, which have ſo long divided 
country, will make a conſiderable article in the Engliſh bio, 
nothing inferior, in many reſpects, to that of the Guelß 
Gibellins. The diviſion has gone ſo deep, that it is preſumei, 
no Engliſhman, who has any concern or principle; at all, 
inclines more to one fide than the other: for which reaſon, ve 
ſhall borrow our account of them from the mouths of fore 
ers, who may be ſuppored more. impartial ; and pa ] 
from M. de Cize, a French officer, ſome time in the ſer® 
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Rhetoric is ſometimes divided into two parts: judgment, called 


The gout is never cured by topics : they may aſſwage the % 
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printed at Leipſic, anno 1717, and M. Rapin, whoſe diſer- 
tation ſur les weighs & les torys, printed at the Hague the 
ſame year, is well known. N 

During the unhappy war, which brought king Charles I. to 
the ſcaffold, the adherents of that king were firſt called ca- 
valiers, and thoſe of the parliament round-heads ; which two 


on the following occaſion. 

A kind of robbers, or banditti, in Ireland, who kept on the 
mountains, or in the iſlands formed by the vaſt bogs of that 
country, being called torres ; a name they ſtill bear indierently 
with that of raparees ; the king's enemies, acculing him of 
favouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out Tout that 
time, gave his partiſans the names of tories and, on the other 


cloſely leagued with the Scots, gave them the name of whigs, 
which is that given in Scotland to another kind of banditti, or 
fanatics, in that country. : 
The cavaliers, or tries, had then principally in view the po- 
litical intereſts of the king, the crown, and the church of 
England : and the round- heads, or whigs, propoſed chiefly the 
maintaining the rights and intereſts of the people, and of] pro- 
teſtantiſm. Nor have the two factions yet loſt their firſt views; 
though their firſt names, cavalier and round-head, be now 
intirely diſuſed. 
This is the moſt popular account ; and yet it is certain the 
names whrg and tory were but little known till about the middle 
of the reign of king Charles II. M. de Cize relates, that 
it was in the year 1678. that the whole nation was firſt ob- 
ſerved to be divided into whigs and tories ; and that, on occa- 
ſion of the famous depoſition of Titus Oates, who accuſed 
the catholics of having conſpired againſt the king, and the 
ſtate—the appellation whig was given to ſuch as believed the 
plot real; and tery to thoſe who held it fictitious. | 
We ſhould here confine ourſelves to the tories ; and for what 
regards the whigs, refer to that article; but ſince, by comparing 
and confronting the two parties together, both the one and 
the other will appear in the ſtronger light, it would be impru- 
dent to ſeparate them : ſo that we rather chooſe to ſay the leſs 
under the word tohigs, and refer thence hither. 
The factions we are ſpeaking of, may be conſidered either 
with regard to the /tate, or to religion. —The fate tories are 
either violent or moderate: the firſt would have the ſovereign 
to be abſolute in England, as in other countries, and his will 
to be a law. This party, which is not very numerous, has 
* jet been conſiderable; 1%, On account of its leaders, which 
» have been lords of the firſt rank, and generally miniſters and 
favourites. 2, In that, being thus in the miniſtry, it engaged 
the church tories to maintain ſtiffly the doctrine of paſſive obe- 


tereſt to ſupport them. 

The moderate tories would not ſuffer the king to loſe any of 

his prerogatives; but neither would they ſacrifice thoſe of the 

* people. - Theſe, ſays Mr. Rapin, are true Engliſhmen ; have 
irequently ſaved the ſtate, and will ſave it again whenever it 

ſhall be in danger, either from the violent tories, or from the 

ſcrew: republican zwhrgs. 

| The fate whigs, again, are republican or moderate: the firſt, 

ulding according to our author, are the remains of the party of the 

parlament, who took in hand to change the mon- 


where achy into a commonwealth : theſe make fo lender a figure, 
, a bed, that they only ſerve to ſtrengthen the =Y of the other whigs. 
o, ſwell The tories would perſuade the world, that all the whigs are 


of this kind; as the whigs would make us believe, that all the 
tories are violent. 


The moderate /tate whigs are much in the ſame ſentiments as 


ne tart the moderate tories ; and deſire the government may be main- 
ttic baſe tuned on its antient foundation: all the difference is, that the 
n under, moderate tories lean a little more to the ſide of the king, and 
it. t. & moderate rwhigs to that of the parliament and people. 
Theſe laſt are in a perpetual motion to prevent the rights of 
ing the tte people from being broken in upon; and have ſometimes 
res, and en precautions at the expence of the crown. 
dre we conſider our two parties with regard to religion, it 
;, andib mult be obſerved, that the reformation,” as carried on to a 
t a gen * or leſs length, divided the Engliſh into epiſcopalians, 
l preſbyterians or puritans: the firſt contended, that the 
de. call I V Copa juriſdiction ſhould be continued on the ſame footing, 
; ud the church in the ſame form, as before the reformation : 
of m WM... r maintained, 'that all miniſters or prieſts had equal 
I — 1 and that the church ought to be 22 by 
oppolit Abby teres, or conſiſtories of prieſts and lay-elders. 
, * diſputes, the more moderate of each party relaxed 
1:vided or Wiſh © of their ſtiffneſs ; and thus formed two branches of 
5 wiſtory, date whigs, and moderate tories, with regard to religion; 
. if wy here was a much greater number who kept to their 
oo OY ples with inconceivable firmneſs: -and theſe conſtituted 
7 b e branches of rigid epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, ſub- 
fon, ve WW... to this. day; and now compriſed under” the general 
| we bug a ri iran z in regard the firſt join the tories, 
partie ice ia, Mhat has been obſerved, we may conclude, that as the 
5 ni. de and whig have a regard to two different objects, 
fendt Ne 154. CnAu s. 


names were afterwards changed into thoſe of tories and whigs, 


hand, the torres, to be even with their enemies, who were 


dende. 3*, Becauſe the king has uſually thought it his in- 


TL Vi 


they are equivocal, and of conſequence ought never to be 
applied without expreſſing in which ſenſe it is done—tor 
a ſame perſon may be, in the different reſpects, both toi 
and fory. | 
A we” JOY for inſtance, who wiſhes the ruin of the 
church of England, is certainly, on that ſcore, of the party 
of whigs ; yet, if he oppoſe the attempts ſome of his party 
would make againſt the royal authority, it cannot be denied 
but he is effectually a tory. 

After the like manner, the epiſcopalians ought to be eſteemed 
as tories with regard to the church; and yet how many of 
them are whigs with regard to the government 

For the reſt, the general motives that have formed and kept 
up the two parties, appear, in the main, to be no other than 
the private motives of particular perſons: ſelf-intereſt is the 
primum mobile of their actions; ever ſince the riſe of theſe 
factions, each has ſtruggled earneſtly to get the advantage over 
the other ; inaſmuch as from ſuch ſuperiority accrue places, 
and honours, and promotions, &c. which the prevailing party 


contrary party. 
As to the characters commonly attributed to the whigs and 
tories ; the tories, ſays M. Rapin, appear fierce and haughty : 
they treat the whigs with the greateſt contempt, and even . 
what hardly, when they have the advantage over them: the 
are very hot and vehement, and proceed with a rapidity which 
yet is not always the effect of heat and tranſport, but has its 
foundation ſometimes in good policy: they are very ſubject to 
change their principles, as their party prevails, or gives way. 
If the rigid preſbyterians prevailed in the whig party, it would 
not be leſs hot and zealous than that of the tories ; but it is 
ſaid they have not the direction thereof; which gives room to 
affirm, that thoſe at the head of the whig party are much more 
moderate than the chiefs of the tor:es : add, that they uſually 
conduct themſelves on fixed principles, proceed to their end 
grad ually, and without violence; and their ſlowneſs is not leſs 
ounded on good politics, than the haſtineſs of the tories. — 
Thus much, ſays our author, may be faid to the advantage of 
the moderate whigs, that, in the general, they maintain a 
ood cauſe ; viz. the conſtitution of the government as by 
aw eſtabliſhed. 

TORMINA, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs 

pains in the general ; but more particularly a ſpecies of pain 
called tormina ventris, or alvi, in Engliſh, the gripes, 
Young children are very often troubled-with gripes ; it is upon 
this account, that nurſes, in order to prevent or remedy them, 
uſually mix with their ſpoon- meats, a little brandy, or ſome 
carminative ſeeds, as caraway-ſeeds, &c. 
Some children breed their teeth with violent gripes, which are 
apt to bring on convulſions of the bowels. 
In adults, the dry gripes are uſually cured by the exhibition of 
warm cathartics, ſuch as tincture of hiera picra, elixir ſa- 
lutis, tincture of rhubarb, &c. with the aſſiſtance of opiates, 
See Supplement, article TORMIxA. 

TORNADO, or TurNnaADo, a ſudden and violent guſt of 


coaſt of Guiney. See WHIRLWIND. | 
TORNESOL. See the article TURNEs0L. 
TORPEDO, in natural hiſtory, a ſea-fiſh, famed both among 
the antient and modern naturaliſts, for a remarkable numb- 
neſs where with it ſtrikes the arm of ſuch as touch it. 
Various are the accounts given us of this ſingular fiſh ; ſome 
authors raiſing the effects it produces, to a kind of miracle; 
and others treating them as little better than chimeras ;- ſome 
ſolving the appearance one way, and ſome another. But M. 
Reaumur, of the French academy of ſciences, has at length 
cleared the point, and ſet the matter in a ſatisfactory light. 
The torpedo is a flat fiſh, much of the figure of the thornback z 
ſufficiently deſcribed in moſt treatiſes of fiſhes, and commonly 
enough found about the coaſts of Provence, Gaſcony, &c. 
where the people eat it without any danger. See its figure 
repreſented in Tb. Natural hiſtory, fig. 9. . 
Phenomena of the ToReEDo.—Upon touching it with the fin- 
ger, it 2 though not always, happens, that the perſon 
feels an unuſual painful numbneſs, which ſuddenly ſeizes the 
arm up to the elbow, and ſometimes to the very ſhoulder and 
head. 


The pain is of a very particular ſpecies, and is not to be deſcribed 


Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve it to bear ſome 
reſemblance to that painful ſenſation felt in the arm, N 
ſtriking the elbow violently againſt an hard body: thoug 
Reaumur affures us, this gives but a very faint idea of it. 
Its chief force is at the inſtant it begins; it laſts but a few 
moments, and then vaniſhes - intirely. If a man do not 
actually touch the torpedo, how near ſoever he holds his hand, 
he feels nothing: if he touch it with a ſtick, he feels a faint 
effect: if he touch it through the interpoſition of any pretty 
thin body, the numbneſs is felt ve conſiderably ; if the hand 

be preſſed very ſtrong againſt it, the numbneſs is the leſs, but 
ſtill ſtrong enough to oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. 


Theory of the ToxyEDo.—There are different ways of account- 
ing for this effect: the firſt is, prog meg antients, who 1 
| 12 | + ten 


uſually diſtributes among its own members, excluſive of the 


wind from all points of the compaſs ; very frequent on the | 


— 


by any words; yet meffieurs Lorenzini, Borelli, Redi, and 


TOR 


to this animal. 
The ſecond will have the effect produced by the torpedo to de- 
pend on an infinite number of corpuſcles iſſuing continually out 
of the fiſh, but more copiouſly under ſome circumſtances than 
others: this is the opinion moſt generally received ; being 
adopted by Redi, Perault, and ],orenzini. _ 
They explain themſelves thus, as the fire emits a quantity of 
corpuſcles proper to heat us, ſo the torpedo emits a quantity 
of corpuſcles fit to numb the part they inſinuate themſelves 
into; whether it be by their entering in too great abundance, 
or by their falling into tracts or very diſproportionate 
to their . | 
The third account is that of Borelli, who looks. on this 
© emiſſion of corpuſcles, as imaginary : he ſays, that upon 
+ touching the fiſh, it puts itſelf into a violent tremor or agita- 
tion, and that this occaſions a painful numbneſs in the hand 
that touches it. But M. Reaumur aſſures us, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the attention he could view this fiſh withal, when 
ready to ſtrike the numbneſs, he could perceive nothing of 
this trembling or agitation. 
The laſt and juſteſt hypotheſis, is that of M. Reaumur : the 
torpedo, like other flat fiſhes, he obſerves, is not abſolutely flat; 
but its back, or rather all the upper | pak of its body, is a little 
conyex : when it did not, or would not, produce any numb- 
neſs in ſuch as touched it, its back, he found, always preſerved 
its natural convexity ; but whenever it would diſpoſe itſelf to 
reſent a touch or thruſt, it gradually diminiſhed the convexity 
of the back parts of the body ; ſometimes only rendering 
them flat, but ſometimes even concave. a 
The very next moment, the numbneſs always began to ſeize 
the arm ; the fingers that touched, were obliged to give back, 


and all the flat and concave part of the body in ſeen | 
convex : and whereas it only became flat inſenſibly, it re- 


turned to the convexity ſo ſwiftly, that one could not perceive 
paſſage from the one to the other ſtate. 

The motion of 2 ball out of a muſquet, is not, perhaps, much 
quicker than that of the fiſh reaſſuming its former ſituation ; 
at leaſt the one is not more perceivable than the other. 

It is from this ſudden ftroke, that the numbneſs of the arm 
ariſes ; and accordingly, the perſon, when he begins to feel it, 
imagines that his fingers have been violently ſtruck. And it is 
the mere velocity of the ftroke that produces the numbneſs. 
The wonder is, how ſo ſoft a ſubſtance, as that of the fiſh, 
ſhould give ſo rude a blow: indeed a ſingle ftroke of a ſoft 
body could never have done it;; but in this caſe, there is an 
infinity of ſuch ſtrokes given in an inſtant. To explain the 


admirable mechaniſm hereof, we muſt give a view of the 


rts whereon it ids, 
is mechaniſm, then, conſiſts in two very ſingular muſcles, 
b, l, deſcribed by ſeveral authors, who have given the anatomy 


What is ſingular in them, is their fibres ; if, with the authors 
above - mentioned, we may give that name to a ſort of ſmaller 
; whe. eof the 
es are hollow 


2 = nearly parall es, The exterior 
the fue with that of the cylinder: but theſe fibres only form 
a kind of tube, whoſe parietes are not above the thickneſs of 
a leaf of paper 
matter, of the colour and conſiſtence of divided into 
twenty-five or thirty different little „ by ſo many 
partitions, parallel to the baſe of the cylinder ; which par- 
titions are formed by tranſverſe fibres : ſo that the whole cy- 
linder is, in ſome meaſure, , compoſed of twenty-five or 
cylinders placed over each other, and each full 
of a medullary ſubſtance. 

We need only now remember, that when the torpeds is ready 
to ſtrike its numbneſs, it lowly flattens the outer ſurface of 
its upper part ; and the whole mechaniſm, whereon its force 
depends, will be apparent. By that gradual contraction it 
bends, as it were, all its ſprings ; renders all its cylinders 
ſhorter, and at the ſame time augments their baſes, or, which 
amounts to the ſame, ftretches all the little incloſures which 
divide the ſoft matter. In all probability, too, the large fibres, 
or little muſcles, in that moment, loſe their cylindrical form, 


to fill the vacuities between them. | 
The contraction being made to a certain all the ſprings 
; unbend ; the longitudinal fibres are len the tranſverſe 
ones, or thoſe which"form the incloſures, are ſhortened ; each 


incloſure, drawn by the longitudinal fibres which are Lr 
ened, drives the ſoſt matter it contains, upwards ; in which it 


of whitiſh fibres, whoſe direction is | 


- The cavity of the tube is full of a ſoft | 


— — rr 
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is aſſiſted by the undulatory motion, which is ;.., 
ba vo oo 8988 ee 
If, then, a finger touch the torped, it inſtantly receives a tc 
or rather ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtrokes, from each of the 1 
whereon it is applied. As the ſoft matter is 
divers incloſures, it is more than probable, all the ſtroke, 
not given preciſely at the ſame moment: nay, w's 
incloſures to 
ſtrokes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſſive: for all parts of hb 
dies do not ſtrike at once; the impreſſion of the laſt does no 
take till after the firſt have done acting. But theſe ſeyeral A 
cloſures ſerve to augment the number of the ſprings, and. o 
conſequence, the velocity and force of the action. 
Theſe quick reiterated ſtrokes, given by a ſoftiſh matter, hay. 
the nerves, ſuſſ 
or ſome fluid equivalent : or, if you had rather, theſe 
produce an undulatory 
claſhes or diſagrees 
move the arm. And hence the inabili 
the ſame, and the painful ſenſation which accompanies it. 
Hence it is that the torpedo does not convey its numbneſ ty 


- a foundation or ſupport for the exerting its faculty. 
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lind 
diſtribute Th 


were there no 


the matter, its impreſſion would gie 


and, of 
or Change the courſe of the animal ſpirit 


motion in the fibres of the —— 


with that they ſhould have, in order ti 
we are under of 


any degree, except when touched on theſe great muſcles; 
that the fiſh is very ſafely taken by the tail, which is the 
by which the fiſhermen catch it. | 
e authors who have accounted for the effect of the th 
from torporific efluyia, have been obliged to have recourſe to 
the ſame two muſcles ; but then they only make them re(. 
voirs of the corpuſcles, whereby the numbneſs is effected. 
Lorenzini, who has obſerved the contraction as well as Rex. 
mur, pretends that all its uſe, is to expreſs thoſe corpuſcles 
from out of the hollow fibres of theſe muſcles wherein they 
are impriſoned ; but this emanation of corpuſcles admitted by 
moſt authors, is diſproved by M. Reaumur, from the folloy- 
ing conſiderations : | 
10, In that no numbneſs is conveyed, if the hand he at the 
ſmalleft diſtance from the torpedo : now, to uſe their own com- 
E if the tor pedo numbs as the fire warms, the hands woul 
affected at a diſtance from the one as well as from the other, 
20, In that the numbneſs is not felt till the contraction of the 
muſcles is over; whereas were the cauſe in torporific part 
expreſſed by the contraction, the effect would be felt in the 
nd, of the contraction. f 
3*, In that were the numbneſs the effect of rific particle, 
it would be conveyed by degrees, as the —— by 
Laſtly, in that the torpedo conveys its numbneſs to the hand, 
through an hard, ſolid body, but does not do it through thei, 
Were the only uſe the torpedo makes of its faculty, the farig 
itſelf from the fiſhermen, as ſome have ſuppoſed, it would fy- 
nify but little; for it is very rare that it eſcapes their hand 
Pliny, Ariſtotle, and moſt naturaliſts, therefore thai 
likewiſe ſerves it for the catching of other fiſhes : all we kv 
for certain, is, that it lives. on other fiſhes, and that it s 
generally found on banks of ſand, &c, probably to ſerveita 


M. Reaumur had no fiſhes alive to examine what the tub 
would do to them; but an animal of the feathered kinds 
tried it on, viz. a drake, which, _ ſhut up a while u 
water with the fiſh, was taken out dead; doubtleſs from is 
too frequent contacts on the torpedo. 

In the hiſtory of Abyſſinia, we are aſſured, that if the ts 
kill living fiſhes, it ſeems to bring dead ones to life again; 4 
fiſhes being ſeen to ſtir, if put in the ſame veſſel with it: bd 
this is much leſs credible than what is told us in the lat 
hiſtory, that the Abyſſinians uſe torpedoes for the cure of it 
by tying down the patient to a table, and applying net 
ſucceſſively upon all his members, which puts him to qu 
torment, but effectually rids him of his diſeaſe. 
Bellonius aſſures us, that our own torpedos, applied to thei 
of the feet, have proved ſucceſsful againſt fevers. 

M. du Hamel, in his hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, 
1677. mentions what he calls a kind of torpedes, which! 
compares to conger eels : M. Richer, from whom he bas d 
account, affirms, on his knowlege, that they numb the 1 
ſtrongly, when touched with a ſtaff, and that their ches 
even go to the giving vertigos. | 
ed i bing amet . ee 
3 is the u in armories ws 
the heads of Moors, — &c. / 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat. 
torgue is the leaſt honourable of all the enrichments won 


the helmet by way of creſt. 7 1 

armacy, a kind of roaftis 

aſſation, wherein a is laid to dry on a metalline f: 

rc 
gers. | 


* The word is formed from the Latin, torrefacere, . 
Torrefattion is particularly uſed, when, after reduc!" 
drug, as rhubarb, or myrobalan, into powder, it i! ' 
an iron or filver and that placed over a moderi®) 
till the powder begin to grow darkiſh ; which is a mul, 
thoſe remedies have loſt their purgative virtue, * 
quired a more aſtringent one. | 


Fort 


TOR 


Formerly they uſed to torreſy opium, to get out ſome malig- 
nant parts fanſied to be in it, before they dared uſe it in medi- 
eine; but the effect was, that its volatile ſpirits and ſulphur, 
wherein its greateſt virtue conſiſts, where hereby evapo- 


ed. | | 

TORRENT, TorRENSs, in geography, a temporary ſtream 
of water, falling ſuddenly from mountains wherein there have 
been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw of ſnow ; ſome- 
times making great ravages in the plains. 

TORRICELLIAN, a term very frequent _ phyſical 
writers, uſed in the phraſes, Torricellian tube, or Torricellian 
experiment, on account of the inventor, Torricelli, a diſciple 
of the great Galileo. 

ToRRICELLIAN tube, is a glaſs tube, as AB, about 3 feet 
long, and 3+ of an inch in diameter, repreſented Tab. Pneu- 
matics, fig. 6. n 2. whoſe upper orifice A is hermetically 
ſealed. 

ToRRICELLIAN experiment, is performed by filling the Torri- 
cellian tube AB with mercury; then ſtopping the orifice B 
with the finger, inverting the tube, and plunging that orifice 
into a veſſel of ſtagnant mercury C.—This done, the finger is 
removed; and the tube ſuſtained perpendicular to the ſurface of 
the mercury in the veſſel. 

The conſequence is, that part of the mercury falls out of the 
tube into the veſſel, and there remains only enough in the 
tube to fill from 28 to 31 inches of its capacity, above the 
ſurface of the ſtagnant mercury in the veſſel. 

Thoſe 28, &c. inches of mercury are ſuſtained in the tube by 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the ſtagnant 
mercury; and according as the atmoſphere is more or leſs 
heavy, or as the winds, blowing upwards or downwards, heave 
up or depreſs the air, and fo increaſe or diminiſh its weight 
and fpring, more or leſs mercury is ſuſtained from 28 inches 


to 31. 
The Torricellian experiment makes what we now call the 
barometer. 


or TORRID Zone, that tract of earth lying under the line, and 
jul extending on each ſide to the two tropics, or to 23 degrees and 
= an half of latitude. 


The antients believed the torr:d zone uninhabitable; but from 
the later navigations we learn, that the exceflive heat of the 
day there is tempered by the coldneſs of the night. 

TORT, in law, denotes * or injury: as, de ſon tort 
meme, in his own 1 2 
Hence alſo tort-feaſor, c. — The word is pure French, where 
it ſignifies the ſame. 

Executor de ſon TORT. See the article EXECUTOR. 

TORTOISE-Shell, the ſhell, or rather ſcales *, of a teſtaceous 
animal, called a tortoiſe ; uſed in inlaying, and in various 
other works, as for ſnuff-boxes, combs, &c. 

Mr. Cateſby obſerves, that the hard ſtrong covering, which in- 
cloſes all forts of tortoiſes, is very improperly called a ſhell ; 
being of a perfe& bony contexture ; but covered on the out- 
fide with ſcales, or rather plates, of an horny ſubſtance : 

Which are what the workmen call tort0iſe-/bell. Phil. Tran. 
Ne 438. p. 117. 
There are two general kinds of tortoiſes, viz. the land, and 
tortoiſe ; teſtudo terreſtris, & marina. 
fea tortoiſe, again, is of four kinds, viz. the freſh tortoiſe, 
the caretta, the cahohanna, and the lager- hu; but it is the 
caret alone which furniſhes that beautiful ſhell, ſo much ad- 
. bi mired in Europe. 
| the ft The ſhell of the caretta, or hawkſbill tortoiſe, is thick; and 
conſiſts of two parts, the upper, which covers the back, and 
the il the lower, the belly: the two are joined her at the ſides 
* ni by ſtrong ligaments, which yet allow of a little motion.—In 
the fore-part is an aperture for the head and fore-legs, and 
behind for the hind-legs and tail. | 
[tis the under ſhell alone that is uſed : to ſeparate it, they make 
a little fire beneath it, and, as ſoon as ever it is warm, the 


; wad fy ener hell becomes eaſily ſeparable with the point of a knife 
\ he has is taken off in laminæ or leaves. 

mb the u The whole ſpoils of the caret conſiſt in . qr ſcales, 8 
their een of them flat, and 5 a little bent : of the flat ones, there are 


4 large ones, ſometimes a foot long, and ſeven inches broad. 
The 2 is thick, elear, tranſparent, of the colour 
of antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white: when uſed in 
marquetry, &c. the workmen give it what colour they pleaſe 
by means of coloured leaves, which they put underneath it. 
ia generation, Rondeletius obſerves, that the embraces of the 

e and female ſea-tortorſes continue for a whole lunar month; 
and that they ſquirt water out of the noſtrils inthe ſame manner 
u the dolphin. On the Braſilian ſhore they are ſaid to be ſo big 
u ſometimes to dine fourſcore men; and that in the Indian 
ſea the ſhells ſerve the natives for boats. De Laet notes, that 
n the iſland of Cuba they are of ſuch a bulk, that they will 
Deep along with five men on their backs. See Supplement, 
Micle TESTUDO. 2 
OE Tober. in the military art. See TEST DO. 

TURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal, or perſon 


— 


to him confeſs the truth. | RES - 


«| 


The forms of torture are different in different countries. In 
ſome they uſe water, in others iron, in ſome the wheel or 
rack, in ſome the boot, thumbkins, Cc. See Rack, 
Boor, &c, | 
In England the uſe of all torture is aboliſhed, both in civil and 
triminal matters, and even in caſes of high-treaſon ; though 
ng like it ſtill obtains, where the criminal refuſes to 
ead. 

France the torture is not generally practiſed in civil matters; 
but by an ordonnance of 1670. if a perſon be accuſed of a 
Capital crime, he may be put to the queſtion, i. e. to the tor- 
ture, if there be a conſiderable proof againſt him, and yet not 
ow enough to convict him. | 

here are two kinds of torture : the one preparatory, appoint- 
ed before ſentence paſſed ; the other definitive, decreed by a 
ſentence of death. | 
The preparatory torture is ordered manentibus indiciis ; ſo that, 
if the accuſed do not confeſs, he cannot be condemned to 
death, but only ad omnia citra mortem. 

The definitive torture is that which a condemned criminal is 
put to, to make him confeſs his accomplices. The ordinary 
torture is given at Paris with ſix pots of water, and the little 
treſtle ; and the extraordinary, with fix other pots, and the 


yu treſtle, 

Scotland the torture is given with the boot. See BooT.— 
In ſome other countries, by heating the criminals feet; in 
others, with wedges, &c. ENS 
The torture, ſays M. Bruyere, is a ſure expedient to deſtroy an 
innocent perſon of a weak complexion, and to ſave a criminal 
of a robuſt one.—It was a noble ſaying of an antient, 
They who can bear the torture will lye, and alſo they who cannot 


bear it. 


TORY. See the article Torts. 


TOTAL Cauſe. . 1. $ CAUSE. 
ToTAL 24 Je the ein | ECLIPSE. 


TOTTED.—A good debt to the king is, by the foreign ap- 
poſer, or other officer, in the exchequer, noted for ſuch by 
writing the word tot, q. d. tot pecuniæ regi debentur ; whence 
it is ſaid to be totted.—Alſo that which is paid is to be tetted. 
See EXCHEQUER. 

TOUCAN, in aſtronomy, a modern conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſmall ſtars ; other- 
wiſe called anſer Americanus. 12 

TOUCH, in muſic. An organ is ſaid to have a good touch, or 
ſtop, when the keys cloſe, and lie down well, being neither 
too looſe, nor too ſtiff, 

Tovca the wind, in the ſea-language, is when the ſteerſman 
at the helm is bid to keep the ſhip as near the wind as may be.] 

TOUCHING is ſometimes uſed for the ſenſe of feeling. 

Tovcnins, in geometry. A right line is ſaid to touch a circle, 
when it mects in ſuch a manner, as that, being produced, it 
does not cut, but falls without the circle. 

TOUCH-/tone, a black, ſmooth, gloſſy ſtone, uſed to try 
metals upon. 

The antients called it lapis Lydius, the Lydian fone, from 
— — a country of Aſia minor, whence it was brought. 

he moderns call it touch. ſtone, in regard the proof they make 
of metals, chiefly filver, is by touching or rubbing the metal 
to be tried on this ſtone, and comparing the colour of the mark 
it leaves thereon, with the mark of another piece of metal of 
the ſame ſpecies, whoſe goodneſs is paſt doubt. See Supple- 
ment, article Touch-needles. 

TOUMAN. See the article 'ToMAN. a | 

TOURNAMENT. See the article TukNAMENT. 

TOUR, turn, a French term, often uſed among Engliſh wri- 
2 for a journey. Thus we ſay the tour of Paris, of Rome, 


c. 

Tour of hair, a treſs or border of hair, going round the head, 
which, mingled dextrouſly with the natural hair, lengthens 
and thickens.it. See Hair, 

Theſe tours are for men. The women likewiſe uſe tours, and 

falſe hair, either to hide their age, or to ſupply the thinneſs 

of their natural hair on the forehead and temples. 

The form is different according to the mode, ſometimes raiſed 

_ curled, ſometimes ſtrait, and laid flat along the fore- 
ead. . . 

TOURN, in law. See the article TURN. 5 

TOUT temps priſt & encore ęſt, that is, always ready, and fo 
at the preſent time: a kind of plea in way of excuſe or 
defence for him that is ſued for any debt or duty belonging to 
the plaintiff. | 

Per my & per Tour. See the article Px. 

TOW.—W hatever is drawn or dragged after a ſhip or boat with 
a rope, is faid to be towed. * 2 

TOWAGE * the haling or drawing a ſhip or barge by men 
or beaſts, or by another ſhip or boat faſtened to her, in order 
to make her enter a port, aſcend a river, or the like. 

* 1 word is probably derived from the Saxon, teon, to draw, 
ag. | N * 
The term is alſo uſed for money, or other recompence, given 


— 


by * . 


TRA TRA 


they tow a barge, or other veſſel, for the liberty of paſling \ Tracts of the brain, among the Carteſian philoſophers, are 


along the ſide thereof. thoſe impreſſions, more or leſs deep, which, they ſay, feng 
TOWER, Toxkis, a tall building, conſiſting of ſeveral ſto- | objects make on the fine fibres of the brain, by means of - 

ries, and uſually of a round form, though ſometimes ſquare, | organs of ſenſe. : 

or polygonal. , Theſe impreſſions are alſo called traces of the object; the 

Before the invention of guns, they uſed to fortify places with | courſe of the animal ſpirits, they ſay, ſerves to keep them up, 

towers, and to attack them with moveable towers of wood, and to renew them. : 

mounted on wheels, to ſet the beſiegers on a level with the The vivacity of the imagination, they ſay, ariſes from the pro. 

walls, and drive-the beſieged from under the ſame. . _ quantity of traces of different objects in the brain 

Theſe towers were ſometimes 20 ſtories, and 30 fathom high: | which are ſo linked together, that the ſpirits cannot be ſe; 


they were covered with raw ſkins, and an hundred men were | into one of them, but they run into all the reſt, 

employed to move them. | which means the ideas occaſioned by the application of the 
. Towers are alſo built to enable people, by their elevation, to | ſpirits to thoſe ſeveral traces, are all excited, as it were, 2 

view to a great diſtance. Theſe are of all figures, as ſquare, | once. : v2 

round, pentagonal, &c. See PHARos.—In China is a famous | Memory, according to the ſame, conſiſts in the traces which 


Tower of porcelain, whereof the Dutch relate wonders. the animal ſpirits have impreſſed. ES 
Towers are alſo built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the Tower | TRACE of an hare, among hunters, is her footing in the ſnow, 
of London, the towers of the Baſtile, &c. diſtinct from other treadings, called doubling, and pricking, &c. 


The Tower of London is not only-a citadel to defend and | TRACES alſo denote the tracts of ravenous beaſts, as wolves, 
command the city, river, &c. but alſo a royal palace where our | wild beaſts, &c. a 
kings with their courts have ſometimes lodged ; a royal arſe- | TRACHEA *, in anatomy, a large arterial veſſel, called a 
nal, wherein are arms and ammunition for 60000 ſoldiers : A aſpera arteria, and popularly the wind-pipe, being the canal or 
treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown; a mint tube which carries the air into the lungs, for the uſe of te. 
for coining of money ; the great archive, wherein are pre- ſpiration and ſpeech.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Ag. 14. lit, 
ſerved all the antient records of the courts of Weſtminſter, c. cc. ee. d d. c. . | 
and the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. þ Galen gave it the name trachea, N, becauſe of its being 
In the midſt of it is the great ſquare white tower, built by rough and uneven z. on which acccount the Latins alſo called 
William the Conqueror. Within the Tower is a parochial it a/pera. 
church, exempt from EI of the archbiſhop, and a | TRACHOMA, TPAXQMA, in medicine, a roughneſs or ahe- 
royal chapel, now diſuſed. | rity of the inner part of the palpebræ, attended with an itch- 
The chief officer of the Tocren is a conſtable, under whom | ing and redneſs, and frequently with puſtles reſembling 
is the lieutenant, who acts by his direction, and in his abſence. millet-foeds. 
He has, by grant of ſeveral of our kings, unam lagenam, WO Its degrees are the ſycoſis, and tyloſis, or rather thoſe are higher 


gallons and a pint of wine out of every veſſel, and a certain | diſorders, into which the trachoma is liable to degenerate. 
quantity out of every boat laden with lobſters, oyſters, and TRACT, TRAcrus, pro 


þ : OE — denotes an extent of 
other ſhell-fiſh, and double the quantity out of every aliens or a portion of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe. 


boat paſſing by the Tower : to him alſo a fee of 200 L 1 TRAcT, or TRACTATE, TRACTATUs, does alſo ſignify a 
for every duke committed priſoner, 1001. for every peer not | ſmall treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, upon any ſubject. 
a duke, and 501. for every commoner. ' | Tract, in hunting, denotes the trace or footing of a wild 
Under-the conſtable, and in his abfence, under the lieutenant, beaſt. 8 
are a gentleman · porter, and divers warders.— The firſt has | TRACTION, drawing, the act of a moving power, whereby 
charge of the gates to lock and unlock them, and deliver the | the moyeable is brought nearer to the mover ; called alſo 
keys- every-night to the conſtable or lieutenant, and receive attraction. See ATTRACTION. | 
them of him the next morning : he commands the warders | TRACTRIX, in geometry, a curve line, called alſo catenaria. 
who are upon the day's wait, and at the entrance of a pri- See CATENARIA. | 
ſoher has for his fee ve/{tmenta ſuper ora, or elſe a compolition TRADE, traffick, commerce, the act, or art, of dealing, buy- 
2 2 ſame, which is uſually 30 l. for a peer, and 51. apiece | ing, felling, exchanging, Cc. of commodities, bills, money, 
r others. L S 014441 if + fee 
Note, the antient allowance from the king to a duke or mar-] For the origin, progreſs, &c. of trade; ſee Commenct, 
ais, A priſoner in the Tower, was 1 N now but 41. and NAVIGATION. 10 n y 
To all other lords antiently 104. a week, now 21. 45. 54. | Balance of TRADE. See the article BALANCE. 
To knights and gentlemen antiently 4/, a week, now 135. | Tz apeg-winds denote certain regular winds at ſea, blowing 
and 44. And to the inferior perſons, now 10. a week. either conftantly the ſame way, or alternately this way and 
For the yeomen warders of the Tower ; fee WARrDER. that; thus called from their great uſe in navigation, and the 
In the Tower is likewiſe kept a court of record every Monday, Indian commerce. Hat 
by preſcription, for the liberty of the Tower, of debt, treſpals, The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing thure "ba 
and other actions of any ſum. PYBSEY gif 5 009 By or ſix months of the year one way, and then the like ſpace 
Beſide the antient liberty of the Tower, which adjoins to it, | of time the oppoſite way: theſe are very common in the l- 
- - the Old Artillery Garden by Spital-fields, and the Little] dian ſeas, and are called mon/cons. E 
Minories, are within the Toter liberty, within which the Others blow conſtantly the ſame way : ſuch is that general The 
gentleman-porter has the ſame power and authority as ſheriffs | wing between the tropics, which off at ſea is found to blov ay 
within their reſpective counties. | al day long from eaſt to weſt. For the phænomena of each, the 
Hollw Tower, in fortification.” See HoLLow Tower. _ _ with their phyſical cauſes, ſee Win. tet 
TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable number of people, | Dr. Liſter has a conjecture in the Philoſephical Tranſat 
of an intermediate magnitude and degree between a city, and that the tropical or trade-winds ariſe, in great part, 
a village. See VILLAGE, &c _ daily and conſtant exhalations of a ſea-plant, called the ſagiſc 
It is hard to give a tolerable definition of a town, in regard or lenticula marina, which grows in vaſt quantities from 30 u WW , 
the idea is a little arbitrary, and unhxed. - A town is generally 182 north latitude, and elſewhere upon the deepeſt ſeas.— Tol | 
without walls, which is the character that uſually diſtinguiſhes | the matter of wind, coming from the breath of one only plant, 
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it from a city ; but this does not hold univerſall y. muſt, needs be conſtant and uniform; RR te 4 
We have eral kinds of towns, borough totons, market riety of trees and plants at land furniſhes a matter tors 
towns, county towns, &c. See BokouvGH, Sc. of winds. Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe winds are briſket ain 
Town-houſe. | ; Hovss. + + about noon ; the ſun quickening the plant moſt then, and from / 
Freedom of @ Town. See the articles J FREEDOM. I | . cauſing it to breathe faſter, and more vigorouſly. Laſtly, ur the 
Hane Towns. | Hans. direction of this wind of eaft to weſt, he attributes io be 


TOXICUM, TO=ZIKON, a word particularly uſed to expreſs a general current of the ſea; for a gentle air is obſerved to be 
. ſors of poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by the Indians to their arrows, conſtantly led along with the ſtream of the river: nor mult. 
in order to render wounds made by them incurableQ. be omitted, that every plantis, in ſome meaſure, an heliot9* 
Ide word, in a more general ſenſe, ſignifies any poiſon. | and bends itſelf, and moves after the ſun, and conſeque®) 
The Indians are ſuppoſed to poiſon their arrows, daggers, &c. | emits its vapour thitherward; ſo that the directi 21 
with the virus of Vipers, the miſchievous effects whereof Con- trade - wind is, in ſome meaſure, alſo owing to the courſe 


tinue a long time after the matter is quite dried up- the ſun, 4 
TRABEATION, TRABEATI10, in the antient architecture,, Dr. Gordon has another hypotheſis : the atmoſphere, whi 
the ſame with entablature. See ENTABLATOURE. - ſurrounds the earth, and moves along with it in its dum 


It conſiſts of three principal members or diviſions, viz. th motion. he ſupnoſes to ke therewith ; that part of ib 
architraves/ freeze, and cornice, each of which conſiſts of | eaſt, which I. near the carth, if the remotes part oui & 
divers leſter members and ornaments. ; + 48] judged to loſe ground. | Chl 
© . The proportion, members, &c. are different in the ſeveral Tf en there were no changes in the atmoſphere's gra, 
__— I | ſuppoſes it would always go along with the earth from We 
©" "TRACE, a mark or impreflion which any thing leaves behind | eaſt in an uniform motion, altogether inſenſible to &- 


i in paſſing over another. 1 the portion of the atmoſphere under the line being est 
| 3 


narefied, its fpring expanded, and ſo its gravity and preſſure] TRAFFICK e. See the art; | 4 
much leſs than the neighbouring parts of SUA it is * Th ; 1 ee enen 
incapable of the uniform motion towards the eaſt, and muſt I br drag is formed from the French, trafic, and that from the 
chereſore be — weſtwards, and makes the continual breeze » froffico, which is again borrowed from the Arabic. 
to welt, between the tropics. | "Wye" : 
1 —.— Society. 80 the wb henry; + 298 ſO al traffict in Muſcovy and the North is in furs and 
nere, 2 > — traffick of the Dutch in the Eaſt is in ſpices: 
TRADITION, TrAp1T1o, the act of delivering a thing into] TRA 110 f See Tr? is moſtly carried on at the Exchange. 
the hands of another.— The ſale of a moveable is completed | TR AGAC ANTH * prong nerd 
by a ſimple tradition. . . a or ADRAGANTH, or gum- dragon, a kind 
TRADITION, in matters of religion, is applied to thoſe laws, 9 * out at Certain fiſſures in the trunk and larger 
doctrines, relations, &c. which have been handed down to us A of a p * or little ſhrub of the ſame name, growing 
from our forefathers, without being written, | parts of the Levant, 
Taking tradition in this ſenſe, for every thing relating to faith, * Th qi 
or the rites and ceremonies of religion — Jerived down to us — — rag anarde, formed of Tpa yo, goat; 
from * e we — there are two kinds; viz. apo/toli- 
cal and ecclefiaſtical tradition. ; | 8 | . . 
offelical TRADITION, which is what we properly call tradi- 2 4 1 e of mount Ida in Candia, M. Tournefort 
tion, is defined by the Romaniſts to be the unwritten word of e Hey uce a deal of the plant tragacantha, or goat's- 
God, deſcended from the apuſtles to us, through a continual J F 47 gives the gum ſpontaneouſly towards the end of 
debe ian of the faithful. | | ny = in the following months, when the nutritious Juice 
By this tradition, fay they, it is, that the Holy Scriptures have 10 1 3 2 by the heat, burſts moſt of the veſſels 
been kept intire, bot! as to the letter, i. e. the text, and as This taine — J h 2 
to the ſpirit or ſenſe thereof. This tradition the council ot the N * ates in threads, which make their way into 
Tri -dechies to have the fame authority with the Holy 2 of the bark, where being puſhed forwards by new - 
Scripture itſelf, and pronounces every one who rejecls it an J 2 ney get through the bark, and are at length hardened” 
u a | | — the 2 either into little lumps, or into twiſted pieces in 
Eclfiaftical TRADITION are certain ſtatutes and regulations 1 * 6 worms, more or leſs long, according to the 
regarding the rites, cuſtoms, and circumſtances of religion, in- 1 N 17 - the matter they are formed of. 
roduced ice the time of the apoſiles, by councils, popes, Gt. : — eem too, that the contraction of the fibres contributes 
and continued to our time through a conſtant obſervance of + © expreſſion of the gum : "thoſe fine fibres, like the fibres 
the church. | | N _ laid bare and trampled under foot by men and 
The Romanifts make another diviſion of tradition ; viz. into EY re, themſelves, and facilitate the expreſſion of the 
wn ene e —_ ated juice.— The plant grows alſo in ſeveral places of 
Writen TRADITION is that whereof we find ſome traces in . nn about Aleppo. 
de antient fathers and Gocho ä — gum is of different colours and qualities, ſome being 
Unuritten TRADITION is that whereof there appear no ſigns or * — OW greyiſh, ſome rediſh, and fome almoll 
lleps in any of the fathers extant. ( w h he white is the beſt : it muſt be choſen clear, 
Tre church of Rome pretends to be the depoſitory of each It 405. h n —4.— or vermicular. 
lind: tradition ſhe holds to be abſolutely necellary in the . — > wy our Fran, gre nee menſtruum, to which it will 
church, grounding this neceſſity on the promiſe of infallibility 5 4. Ay of a ſyrup, in the ſmall Proportion of 
hich Jeſus Chriſt is pretended to have made her, | a dram to a pint, It is ſmooth and ſoftening, and therefore 
Yet others of that communion deny tradition, how excellent 15 on — on 5 * 3." of any humours which makes 
ſoever it may be for the reclaiming of heretics, to be abſolutely Run r. . coughs as proceed from catatr hs, and de- 
neceſſary ; maintaining, that the church would not be leſs in-.“ 10 © k um.” It is alG ver ſtrengthening in ſome 
lllible, nor leſs the rule of doctrine, c. if the fathers had ene weakneſſes, and is prevalent againſt the whites in 
never written at all. | 1 4 5 ap 3 
FP IRADITIONARY, TrApttionarius, a name given 1 ph N L aromatic powder groſiy beaten 
88 mong the Jews, to ſuch of them as acknowlege tradition, [7-9 a cow q with ſugar; taken by way of carminative. ' 
** Ly and explain the Scriptures thereby : in oppoſition N. — * —— 1 r 4 action 
to * 5 | pe us perſons which has general! 
hat. TW geen: ___ one Ws P 25 Scriptures fatal iſſue, or end. « re 
D n ſually call rabbi Ariſtotle more ſcientifically defines tragedy, the imitation of 
rddinifts, 3 — Hillel 2 35 7 e — ag one grave and intire action, of a juſt length, and which, 
tie, and Schammai among the textuaries. without the affiſtance of narration, by raiſing of terror and 
IRADITORES, a name given in the firſt ages of the church 8 refines and purges our paſhons, LIE 
» ſuch Chriſtians, as, in times of perſecution, to avoid.death| Cnet. dcn, has given the critics ſome perplexity ; and 
ud martyrdom, delivered up the ſacred eee Corneille declares he cannot reconcile Ariſtotle with himſelf: 
lecutors, | 85 * the inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own definition. 
r of religion, even under the old law, made their . rr che end of tra- 
torts to deprive the world i 1 ; FS N 
cruelperſecuti 8 N a 8 Jaws, Our Engliſh authors are more favourable to the definition: by 
tte books of the law were very ſolic itouſly ſought after torn, the purging our paſſions, they underſtand not the extirpating 
ud burnt, and ſuch as „ — — them, but the reducing them to juſt bounds; for by ſhewin 
tad in the firſt book of Maccab. cap 1 ang 6 , the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to them, t ey fay it 
ocleſian renewed the ſame impiety by — > bliſhed in £2<des us to watch them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the 
igth year of his empire, commanding all the ſacred books} Bas Fortunes of others, it leſſens the ſenſe'of our own. 
bbe brought to the n eek. 0 | Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was only an 
Man Fac. Chrig: . — if ä hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus by ſeveral s. 'who.- - 
Y hriſtians, and even ſome biſhops, overcome by . * perfons, Who, 
hi of puniſhment, carried in their books to the perſecu- 1 made a chorus of mufic with dances and inſtru- 
3 Which the church deteſling, made very ſevere 1 OT e he 62 ah nb 
unt them, and gave them the — Bunn engl 2 — this was long, and might fatigue the ſingers, as well as tire 
1 om trade, 7 deliver, betray. 8 „the audience, they bethought themſelves to divide the ſinging 
: * * dae pretence of the ſchiſm of the Donatiſis e e 8 — _ _ ſeveral parts, and to have certain recitations 
anolics tolerated the trad; ; - . ee ; dei ee 
ee Arts, held in 314. chat foch 2s ould be dend] deer u h dr , fiſt introduced «perſon to ſpeak upon 
iotroPt wi of having delivered up any of the holy books or veſlels, | * _— 2 N n ylus, finding one perſon infuf- 
cen rs, de poſed from the order of the clergy, &c eien, INtroCucee 2 Tecond to entertain the audience more 
« IANS e, TRAapuciani, a name which the Pela- — rc = + —_— — 2 his perſons 
|  Mtiently gave the catholi ir teachi , 1 1 5 
* Original 5 eee wp The perſons who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, were 
Nt was communicated to the children by tha feb beck called actors; ſo that tragedy at firſt was without many actors. 
wer” 7 of generation, V bis antes in ene] And what they thus ed, being things added to the ſing- 
x of i Ne word is formed of the Latin, bd, which was made} calcd bg l hey were no mecelſary part, were 
e Of to . 4 5 12 . | * 3 | 
ſhould tradues, TEN 8 _ — comes from Sophocles found that two perſons were not enough for the va- 
preſent ſome > 4 A * 8 another | riety of incidents; and accordingly he introduced a third: and 
welt M, that the 1 fe N iani, to ſuch as] here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped ; at leaſt; it is very rare 
on . 5 1 Sour... mitted to the children by the fa-| my they —— four —.— in the ſame ſcene. ö 
; CT l by 2 OT Tragedy and comedy were at firſt confounded with each other 
e lang 0 *, the act of tranſlating, or turning out of but they were S ſeparated; and the poets in _ 
, Fn another. See TRANSLATION. applied themſelves tothe cultivating of tragedy, negleBing 
U. N is formed of trans, bizend; and duco, Thead, draw. | comedy. g Ws e bv roll ers are 
. f 7 2 — 12 Q FL #7) * When 
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When : was got into a better form, they changed the 
_ meaſure of its verſe, and endeavoured ta bring the action] 
within the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution of the ſun. 
For the ſeveral parts of tragedy, ſee AcT, SCENE, ACTION, | 
FaBLE, CHARACTER, and MANNERS. g 
The Engliſh received the firſt plan of their drama from the 
French, among whom it had its firſt riſe towards the end of 
the reign of Charles V. under the title of the chant-rozat; 
which conſiſted of pieces in verſe compoſed in honour of the 
Virgin, or ſome of the ſaints, and ſung on the ſtage: they 
were called by the title chant-royal, becauſe the ſubject was 
given by the yy the year, or the perſon who had borne 
away the prize the year preceding. 
The humour of theſe pieces took wonderfully among the peo- 
* inſomuch that in a little time there were formed ſeveral 
cieties, who began to vie with each other in them: and one 
of theſe, to engage 


| 


the town from the reſt, began to intermix 
various incidents or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into ads 
and /czxes, and had as many different perſons as were neceſ- 

_fary for the repreſentation. | 

Their firſt eſſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and their ſubjeQ 
the paſſion of our Saviour. The prevot of Paris prohibiting 


TR 
_ ... Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. 


It is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomewhat irregular; its 
height is eight diameters, and its pedeſtal Corinthian; -it was 


built in a large ſquare there, called forum Romanum. 
I Its baſe 


which is 35 feet ſhort of the Antonine column; but the work 
. manſhip of the former is much more valued. 
It is 


the great actions of that emperor againſt the Dacæ. 


5 Several learned men have explained the bas-reliefs of the Tra- 
among others, Ciaconius and Fabrettj.— 
The late king of France, Lewis XIV. had models of all the 


TRAIL Boar, in a ſhip, is a carved board on each fige 

TRAIN, the attendance of a great perſon, or the trail of 2 
ik 

TRAIN is likewiſe uſed for the number of beats Which a watch 

TRAIN is alſo uſed for a line of gunpowder laid to give fite to: 


TRAIN, or TRAILE of artillery, includes the great guns any 


| fits of 12 ſtones of an enormous ſize, and it is 
_ _ raiſed on a ſocle or foot of eight ſteps. Withinſide is a ſtair- 
- Caſe, illuminated with 44 windows. It is 140 feet high, 


adornedfrom top to bottom with baſlo-relievoes, repreſent- 


This, Hevelius, in his Cometographia, will have to be 
nearly a right line 3 but Dr. Halley rather concludes it on, 
A ray excentrical ellipſis. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in prop. 41. of his third book, ſhewa how to 
hog nn — trajectory of a comet from three obſervstiom 
and, in his laſt propoſition, how to correct a trajeci Y 
— ; XV wax 


her beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to the figure, or 
the brackets.—See Tab. Ship. Fig. 2. u. 4. 
own, or robe of ſtate. 

n falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk. 


makes in an hour, or any other certain time. See War. 
work, &c. 


quantity therepf, in order to do execution, by blowi 
earth, works, buildings, Se. F 
other pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the feld 
See CAN NOx. 


their continuing of it, they made application to court; and TRAIN Oil, the oil procured from the blubber of whales, by T 
to render it the more favourable to them, erected themſelves | _ boiling. See OIL, and WHALE. . T 
into a fiery, or fraternity, under the title of brothers of the Tr Ain-bands, or TRAIN R D- hand, a name given to the ni. T 

"paſſion ; which title has given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect them litia of England. See M1 LITIA. + 
to have been an order of religious. _ ' | TRAINING «a load, among miners, is the ſearching for, and Ti 
The king, on ſeeing and »pproving ſome of their pieces, purſuing, a vein of ore, See Vein. 

ted them letters of eſtabliſhment in 1402. upon which | I RATTOR. See the article TRayToR, : 

- Sos built a theatre, and for an age and an half acted none but | LRAIIIE. See the article FoxtiGn Traitte. | 
grave pieces, which they called moralities ; till the people TRAMBLING of tin ore, among miners, is the waſhing it | 
growing weary of them, they began to intel mix farces or in- | very clean: which is done with a ſhovel, and in a frame d þ 

. terludes taken from profane ſubjects. boards. See Tin. . ſ 
This mixture of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, they were TRAMEL, an inſtrument or device, ſometimes of leahe, a 
re-eſtabliſhed by an ar ret of parliament in 1548. on condition | more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, to regula his 8 

of their acting none but profane, yet lawiul and decent ſub-| motion, and form him to an amble. H 
185 without intermeddling with any of the myſteries of re- It is alſo taken in many places for an iron moveable inftrumat th 
* ligion ; and thus were the brothers of the paſſion deſpoiled of | in chimneys, to hang pots over the fire. 5 
their religious character: upon which they mounted the ſtage TRAMEL-NerT®, is a long net wherewith to take fowi by tigt 
no more in perſon, but brought up a new ſet of comedians, in champain- countries, much like the net uſed for the loy- m1 
ho acted under their direction. bell both in ſhape, bigneſs, and maſhes, an 
Thus was the drama eſtabliſhed, and on this foundation ar- The word comes from the French tremail, formed of de la Ju 
rived in England. In proceſs of time, as it was improved, it tin tremaculum, or tremacium ; of tres and macula, by reaſon Uo! 
became divided into two branches, agreeable to the practice o it 18 compoſed of three rows of maſhes. tal 
the antients, and the nature of things; viz. into tragedy and To uſe it, they ſpread it on the ground, ſo as the netheror W. 
comedy properly ſo called; and this laſt again was ſubdivided farther end, fitted with ſmall plumbets, may lie looſe there: the 
into pure comedy and farce. Ses each under its proper head, | then the other part being borne up by men placed at the fore- of | 
"Comepy, &c. | 5 | LY ends, it is thus trailed along the ground. At each fideareaar- dep 

Hilare-TxAGEDY. See the article HII azo-Tragedia. | ried great blazing lights, by which the birds are raiſed: and TIC 

TRAGI-COMEDY, a kind of dramatic piece, repreſenting | as they rife under the net, they are taken. See Lowell Taas 

ſome action paſſed among eminent perſons, the event whereof TRAMONTANE e, or T&amoNnT AN, ſomething beyond . 
is not unhappy or bloody, and wherein is ſometimes admitted] or on the farther fide, the mountains. IS whit 
a mixture of lefs ſerious characteis. T4 The word is formed from the Italian ra, of the Latin n ther 
The antients, M. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing of ſuch which ſignify beyond; and mons or m nt, mountain. The 
compoſitions, wherein the ſerious and comic are blended; nor] The term is particularly ied, by the Italian painters, to a 
does the epithet M. Corneille gives them of heroic comedies, | | ſuch as live on the other fide the Alps, i. e. all out of Italy they 

. excuſe their irregularity. 4 5 as the Germans, Flemiſh, French, Cc. New 

: Their foundation. is certainly bad; for, endeavouring both to] The French lawyers give the ſame title of tremontane, ot effecd 
make us laugh and cry in their turns, they endeavour at con-| tramontane doctors to the Italian canoniſts, Gamez, Hoſtieab 1 
trary emotions, which the heart can never undergo; every Panorm, c. who go upon rules and maxims too favourad bop] 
thing that diſpoſcs for. the one, indiſpoſing ſor the other. to the court of Rome, and contrary to thoſe of France, oc, other, 

Ihe tragi-comedy was formerly very common on the Engliſh | On the Mediterranean, and in Italy, a north wind is called i And, 
tage: there was ſcarce ſuch a thing in the 17th century as al montane, a tramontane wind. | 2 found 

pure tragedy without a ſpice of comedy or farce to make the | Some alſo call the pole ſtar, tramontana.—Hence the pro For { 
people laugh. Now, that the ſtage and our taſtes are brought | to loſe the tramontane; that is, to be out of one's am, to 1 

neater to the model of nature, and the antients, the tragi-co- J diſconcerted. WES ; | ind e 
- medy is difuſed, tient in TRANCHE,, or Txzncnt', is uſed by the French amo curves 
Tragi-comedy is the only caſe, wherein comedy is allowed to] to expreſs that manner of partition called among us, par — 
introduce kings and heroes. bend dexter. * | X ; wb 

TRAGUS, TPATOE, in e one of the protuberances of | A ſcutcheon is ſaid to be tranch4, cut, when it is divided in he here 
the aucicle, or external car; called alſo hircus, becauſe uſually | diagonally, the diviſion coming from the dexter angle 0. M fo 
BBY «fs 21441 1 | | chief to the ſiniſter angle of the point. When it is du f Le 
The tregus is that protuberance next the temple.— That on] contrariwiſe, it is ſaid to be tailli, or party per bend „ni ray, lo 

the oppoſite fide, to which the ſoft lobe of the ear is annexed, | TRANGLE, in heraldry, thediminutive of a ſeſſe, comm 
. is called the antitragu . II called a rr. ty | 
AJAN. column, à famous hiſtorical column, erected in | TRANSACTION, TxansacT1o, in the civil law, ® 


commodation of ſome buſineſs or diſpute between to be 
by a mutual and voluntary agreement or contract 
them. See ACCOMMODATION. ; of 
Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS, ate a kind of journal a 
gs that come before the royal ſociety of Fre 
an 


rincipal thin | 
The tran ſaci ions contain the ſeveral diſcoveries 
of nature and-art, made by the members of the ſocietſ 
. communicated by them from their correſpondents, 1 
| | experiments, obſervations, &c, made by ther 
tranſmitted to them, &. 
They were firſt ſet on foot in 1665. by Mr. Oldenburg, | 
tary of the ſociety, and were continued by him till 8 
1679. Aſter his death Dr. Hooke, the ſucceeding 4 
continued them under the title of philoſophical col” 


"4 : _ bas-reliefs off in plaſter of Paris. | Dr. Grew, appointed to the ſame office in 1089. fe ＋ 
TRAJECTORY o fa comet, is its path or orbit, or the line it former wn 4 r which was fetal 
| his ſucceſſor Dr. Plott, ard ſubſiſts to this day. 


0 . = * 
deſcribes in its motion. 
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They were publiſhed every month with great care by Mr. 
Oldenburg, and the firſt ſecretaries ; but after Dr. Plott, they 
were frequently interrupted, In the year 1700. Dr. Sloan re- 
ftored their regular publication monthly; but in time they re- 
Japied, and only came out once in two months; from that 
they fell to 3, 4 and 6 months. They were afterwards pub- 
liſhed more frequently and regularly by the care of Dr. Jurin; 
but even after that they again were print / d in an irregular man- 
ner, tho? now they are publiſhed without much interruption. 
TRANSCENDENT, or TRAnsCENDENTAL, ſomething 
raiſed or elevated beyond other things; or which paſſes and 
tranſcends the nature and circumſtances of other inferior 
beings, ſo as not to be intimately and eſſentially included un- 
der chem. 2 
The term is particularly applied to the object of metaphyſics, 
which conſiders being in general, or tranſcendental beings, as 
God and ange s, and truths conſiſting in pure ſpeculation. 
Logicians and metaphyſicians give the name 2 
terms to thoſe which are ſo general, and of a ſignification fo 
extenſive and univerſal, that they paſs through all the cate- 
gories, and agree to all kinds of things. — Such are the terms 
ms, unum, verum, bonum, res. See Exs, Cc. 
TRANSCENDENTAL art. | ART. 
TRANSCENDENTAL perfection. : } PERFECTION. 
TRANSCENDENFAL guantities, among ſchoolmen, See the 
article QUANTITY. 
TRANSCENDENTAL quantities, among geometricians, are in- 
rminate ones; or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or fixed to 
any conſtant equation.—Such is a tranſcendental curve, or the 
like, 5 Tx 
M. Leibnitz has a diſſertation in the aa erud. Lipſ. wherein 
he endeavours to ſhew the origin of ſuch quantities; viz. why 
ſome problems are neither piain, ſolid, nor ſur - ſolid, nor of 
any certain degree, but do tranſcend all algebraical equations. 
See PROBLEM. 
He alſo ſhews. how it may be demonſtrated without calculus, 
that an algebraic quadratrix for the circle or hyperbola is im 
* tor if ſuch a quadratrix could be found, it would fol- 
, that, by means thereof, any angle, ratio, or logarithm, 
might be divided in a given proportion of one right line to 
another, and this by one univerſal conſtruction; and conſe- 
quently the problem of the ſection of an angle, or the inven- 
tion of any m umber of mean proportionals, would be of a cer- 
tain finite degree... rt ne: 
Whereas the different degrees of algebraical equations, and 
therefore. the problem, underſtood in general of any number 
of parts of an e, or mean proportionals, is of 2n indefinite 
degree, and tranſcends all algebraical equations. See Equa- 


TION, 


TRANSCENDENT AL curve, in the higher geometry, is ſuch] 


an one as cannot be defined by any algebraic equation; or 
which, when it is expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms 
thereof is a variable quantity. See Cukvx. 

Theſe curves are the ſame with what Deſcartes, and, after his 
example, ſeveral others, call mechanical curves, and which 
they would have excluded out of geometry; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton and M. Leibnitz are of another ſentiment. For, in 
effect, in the conſtruction of geometrical problems, one curve 
8 not to be preferred to another, as it is defined by a more 
limple equation, but as it is more eaſily deſcribed than that 
other. See GEOMETRICAL Ine. | 0 

Aud ſome of theſe tranſcendental or mechanical curves are 
found of greater uſe than all the algebraical ones together, ex- 
cept the circle. See MECH ANICAL. 


three forms a general equation for the line ſought, from which 
he finds the tangent according to the differential method; 


which ſucceeds even in tranſcendental quantities. What he 
finds, he compares with the given properties of the tangent, 


the particular nature of the tranſcendental quantity. 
And though it may ſometimes happen, that the ſeveral tranſcen- 
dentals are fo to be made uſe of, and theſe of different natures 
too one from another; alſo though there be tranſcendents or 
tranſcendentals, and a progreſſion of theſe in be eva yet 
we may be ſatisfied with the moſt eaſy and uſeful one, and for 
the moſt part may have recourſe to ſome peculiar artifices for 
ſhortening the calculus, and reducing the problem to as ſimple 
terms as may be. 
This method being applied to the buſineſs of quadratures, or 
to. the invention of quadratrices, in which the property of the 
tangent is always given, it is manifeſt not only how it may be 
_ diſcovered, whether the indefinite quadrature may be > SY 
braically impoſſible, but alſo how, when this impoſſibility is 
diſcovered, a tranſcendental quadratrix may be found; which 
is a thing which had not before been ſhewn. So th. t it ſeems 
that geometry is by this method carried'infinitely beyond the 
bounds to which Vieta and Deſcartes brought it ; ſince b 
this means a certain and general analyſis is eſtabliſhed, whic 
extends to all the problems which are of no certain degree, 
and conſequently not comprehended within algebraical equa- 
tions, 
Again, in order to manage tranſcendental problems (where- 
ever the buſineſs of tangents or quadratures occurs) by a cal- 
culus, there is hardly any that can be imagined ſhorter, more 
advantageous or univerſal, than the differential calculus, or 
analyſis of indiviſibles and infinites. . 
By this method we may explain the nature of 1 
lines by an equation; e. gr. Let a be the arc of a circle, 
. 4 x . 


VV 2x—x x 
7 of the cycloid be y, then will y=y/ 2x—xx+ 
d x 
=====zWhich equation perfectly expreſſes the relation 
V 2x—x x wh 
between the ordinate y, and the abſciſſe æ; and from it all the 
operties of the cycloid may be demonſtrated; 
hus is the analytical calculus extended to thoſe lines which 


were thought incapable of it. | | 
RANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, the ſame with filtration, 
or percolation. See FILTRATION, Cc. | 
TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, particulatly 
mt 0.9.0) ment, inhertel is the body of ants 
other. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, tranſcript of a fine, &c. See Fine; 
and DUPLICATE. ' | | 5 
TRANSCRIPTO recognitionis faite coram juſtitiariis itine- 
| rantibus, &c. is a writ for certifying a recognizance into 
chancery, taken before the juſtice in eyre. See REcocnt- 
ZANCE. | | 3 
TRANSCRIPTO pedis fints levati mittendq in cancellariam, is a 
writ for certifying the foot of a fine levied before juſtices in 
eyre, | &c. into chancery. See FINE. 


nifying, let it poſs, or ſuppoſe a propoſition to be true, with- 
- out granting it, "Tl 
Hence the proverb, tranſeat, Gracum eft, non _legitur : the 


kind of tranſcendental equations, whereby theſe franſcendenta 
curves are actually defined, and which are of an indefinite de- 


curve. | 
Whereas algebraiſts uſe to aſſume ſome general letters or num- 
ders for the quantities ſought, in theſe tranſcendental problem 

M. Leibnitz aſſumes general or indefinite equations for the 
ines ſought ; e. gr. putting x and y for the abſciſs and ordinate, 
the equation he uſes for à line ſought, is ab x+c y-be x y, 


equation, which in reality is finite, for it may always be de- 
terained how far ſoever it is neceſſary to raiſe it, he ſeeks the 
angent ; and that which. reſults, comparing with the given 


— b, e, &c. and thus defines the equation of the line 
pads 


lf the compariſon above-mentioned do not proceed, he pro- 
2 the line ſought not to be an algebraical, but a tranſcen· 
one. | 
ſuppoſed, he goes on to find the ſpecies of tranſcendency : 
lome tranſcendentals depend on the general diviſion or 
of a ratio, or upon the logarithms, others upon the 
888 and others on more indefinite and compound 


Add, that M. Leibnitz, in the aa eruditor. Lisſ: gives us a. 


+tfxx+g yy, &c.=0. By the help of which indefinite] 


phraſe is ſaid to have taken its riſe from ſome antient commen- 
tators, or gloſſographers of the civil law, who, not under- 
ſtanding Greck, paſled over all the words that occurred in that 


g'ee 3 that is, are not always the ſame in all the points of the r is 2 kind of oppoſition 
3 , 0 


In the 
made to the ſealing of à bull, or to the delivery of ſome other 
inſtrument, till the parties, againſt whoſe intereſt it is directed, 
have been heard againſt it. Pos | 
TRANSELEMEN TATION, in the ſchools, a 

of the elements or principles of one body into thoſe of an- 
other. | — 
Such is that which Roman catholics contend for in the eu- 
chariſt, where the elements of bread and wine, they ſay, are 
changed into thoſe of fleſh and blood. See TR AN Ss - 


Property of tangents, he finds the value of the aſſu 51 S TAN TIAT IW)“. 


Tranſelementation, where ever it happena, is always allowed 
miraculous, or an effect beyond the ordinary powers of na- 


or immoveable, to another. en ache. ' t 

The ſale or donation of an inheritance, &c, transfers the pro- 
y, rights, &c. thereof. - Pa 

he term is principally uſed in the commerce of ſtocks; for 

the affigning and making over ſubſcriptions or ſhares therein, 


— — 4 re, beſides the ſymbols x and y, he aſſumes a third, 


denotes the tranſcendental quantity; and of theſe| 


to ſuch as purchaſe them of the proprietors, See SuBSCRIP- 
TION, Oc. 95 w_ In 


. 1 


and ſo diſcovers not only the values of a, 6, c, &c. but alſo 


and & the verſed fine: then will oS=== and if the ordi- 


have hitherto been excluded, for no other cauſe, but that they 


TRANSEAT, in the ſchools, &c. a term purely Latin, 12 


ture. ' | x | 
TRANSFER, in commerce, &c. an act whereby a perſon ſur- 
renders his right, intereſt, or property, in any thing moveable, 


"In the South-ſea company, the Bank, Eaſt-India, &c. tranſ- 
fers are made, by eraſing the former proprietors names, and 
entering the ſtock under the'name of the purchaſer, under his 
* etter of the alphabet. 
order to a transfer, it is required the ; 
with him to ſwear he is the ſame perſon to whom the ſtock is 
entered. A counterfeit in this caſe is by act of parliament 
made a capital crime. | 
TRANSFIGURATION, among divines, that miraculous 
change wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, in preſence of St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, on mount Thabor, where he appeared 
in his glory, in the middle of Moſes and Elias. See the de- 
ſcription thereof in St. Matthew, chap. xvii. 
The term is alſo applied to a feaſt held in the Romiſh church 
on the bth of Auguſt, in commemoration of that miracle. 
TRANSFORMATION, a metamorphoſis, or change of 
form. | 
The chemiſts have been a long time ſecking the transformation 
of metals, that is, theirtranſmutation, or the manner of change- 
ing them into gold. | 
Among the myſtics, by transformation, is underftood a change 
of the contemplative ſoul, whereby it is in ſome meaſure dei- 
fied, or converted into the ſubſtance of God, and wherein it is, 
as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up in the divinity, ſo as not to 
- perceive its own diſtinction from God. 3 
The word transformation is very liable to be abuſed ; and, in 
effect, the Quietiſts and Quakers have abuſed it. But many 
of the myſtics uſe it innocently enough; meaning no other by 


it than what St. Paul did, when he ſaid, Vivo ego, jam nen 


© ego, vivit vero in me Chriſtus. | 
TRANSFORMATION is alſo ſometimes uſed for what we more 
properly call tranſub/antiation. See TRANSUBSTANTIA- 
TION, . 
TRANSFUSION “, TrxAnsFvus10, the act of pouring a li- 
quor out of one veſſel into another. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin 
| youd, farther; and Funde, I pour. | 
In the preparations of chemiſtry and pharmacy, there are fre 
quent transfuſions of liquors, ſyrups, Sc. ot 

TRANSFUSION of the blood is particularly uſed for the letting 
out the blood of one animal, ſo as to be immediately received 
into the body. of another. | 


prepoſition trans, be- 


Dr. Lower as uſually accounted the inventor of thistransfaſion ; | 
and the experiment is ſaid to have been firſt _ made by | 
iption thereof publiſhes | 


him at Oxford in 1665. and the deſer 
in his excellent book. de cord. W | 
Vet we are informed from good hands, that it had been pro 
. poſed at Paris in 1658. that another of our countrymen had 
had the idea before; and that it had been known in Germany 
ſeveral years: — It ie certait there is a paſſage in Libavius, 
wherein the transfuſion. is exactly deſcribed as ſince practiſed: 

it is true, he difapproves it; and only mentions it to ridicule 


The uſe moſt naturally expected from the operation, is, that 
one animal may live by the blood of another; ſo that thoſe 
- which want blood, or have corrupt, morbid blood, may be 

ſupplied from others with a ſufficient quantity, and of ſuch as 
is good and laudable, _. LAN, - 3 
However, it i certain, the operation has no place in the pre- 

ſent practice of phyfic ; but whether that be the fault of the 

1 itſelf, or only owing to the indolence and averſeneſs 
of people to run into new methods, we will not undertake to 


| The method of hx ghd Dr: Lower gives us, to the follow- 
ing effect: take u 
mal whoſe blood is to be 8 into another of the ſame, 
or a different kind ; ſeparate it from the nerve of the eighth 
pair, and lay it bare above an inch. Make a ſtrong ligature 
on the upper part of the artery; and an inch nearer the heart 
another ligature with a running knot, to be looſened and faſten- 
- ed as occafion requires. Draw two threads between the two 
 ligatures ; open the artery, put in a quill, and tie up the ar- 
tery again upon the quill by the two threads, and ſtop the quill 
aa. oF F ; ; Sl 


N make bare the jugular vein of the other animal, for about 
an inch and half in ength, and at each end make a ligature 
with a running knot; and in the ſpace between the two Rnots, 
draw under the veins two threads, as in the other. Open the 
vein, and put into it two quills, one into the deſcending part of 


| the vein, to receive the blood from the other dog, and carry it 


to the heart: the other quill put into the other part of the ju- 
gular, towards the head, through which the ſecond animal's 


dyn blood is to run into diſhes. The quills thus tied faſt, ftop | 


them up with ſticks till there be occaſion'to open them. 


% 


Things thus diſpoſed, faſten. the dogs on their ſides towards | 


one another, in ſuch manner, as that the quills may go into 
each other: then unſtop the quilt that goes down into the ſe- 
Jobs | dog's j —_ 
_ © -« dog's artery; and by the help of two or three other quills put 
into each other, as there ſhall 
another. 
Then flip the ru 


Keen bd immediately the 8 


bring another | 


e carotid artery of the dog, or other ani- |. 


Vein, as alſo that coming out of the other | 


occafion, inſert them into one | 


As the blood runs into the dog, unſtop the quill in the 
part-of his jugular, for his own blood to run out at, though 
| not conſtantly, but as you perceive him able to bear it, till the 
other dog begin to cry, and faint, and at laſt die. 
Laſtly, take out both quills out of the jugular, tie the run. 
ning knot faſt, and cut the vein aſunder, and ſew up the (in. 
— dog, thus diſmiſſed, will run away as if nothing alel 
im. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactiont we have accounts of the ſuc. 
ceſs of various transfufions practiſed at London, Paris, in Italy 
Oc. Sir Edmund King transfuſed 49 ounces of blood ou of 
a calf into a ſheep ; the ſheep after the operation appearing as 
well, and as ſtrong, as before. 
Mr. Coxe transfuſed 14 or 16 ounces out of a mangy into 2 
ſound dog: the effect was, that no alteration was obſeryed in 
the ſound dog, but the mangy one was cured. 
M. Gayant transfuſed the blood of a young dog into the veins 
of an old one almoſt blind with age, and ſcarce able tg 
— which yet, two hours afterwards, leaped and friſked 
about. * 
Mr. Denis transfuſed the blood of three calves into three 
which all continued briſk, and eat well as before.—The 
ſame perſon transfuſed the blood of four wethers into an horſe 
26 years old, which thence received much ftrength, and x 
more than ordinary appetite. . 
At St. Griffomi's at Udine, the blood of a lamb was trat 
fuſed into the veins of a ſpaniel 13 years old, which had been 
quite deaf for three years, and fo feeble as ſcarce to be able io 
walk at alt. —After the operation he leaped from the table, 
and went about the houſe to ſeek his maſler.— Two day 
afterwards he ran up and down the ſtreets with other dogs; 
and his ſtomach grew ftrong, and he recovered his hear. 


1, WERE 
TR TNSGRESSION *, TRANSGRESSIO,- an offence againf 
ſome law; or a breach or violation thereof. 
The word is compounded of tram, beyond ; and gradiri, to go 
The term is chiefly uſed in reſpe of the laws of God. lu 
the doctrine of original fin,” all mankind are ſuppoſed to ſhare 
with Adam in the guilt of his firlt r on. 
| Moſes threatens the tranſgreſſors of his law with abundanceof 


temporal puniſhments. | "Y 
law, a writ uſually called a writ or 


— 


TRANSGRESSIONE, in our 
attion of treſpaſs. $44 | 
Of this, Fitzherbert has two ſorts: one vicountiel, thus called 
becauſe directed to the ſheriff, and not returnable, but to be 
determined in the coutitry.—lts form differs from that of the 
other, as wanting the words quare vi & arms, &c. Se Vi- 
CC UNTIL. 24h ot wh 6 + no OE Cs, 4h the» 2 
The other is termed a writ of treſpaſs, and to be ſued in the 
| -common-pleas, and king's-bench. See TRESTHASs. 
"TRANSIENT a#tor. Sce the articles K ACTION. 
TRANSIENT air. % © Arx. 
TRANSIRE, in flat. anno 14 Car. II. c. 11. is uſed for a 
cuſtom· _ warrant, or let : paſs from the verb, iranſe, | 
s forth. bog | , 
112 SIT“, TRANSITUS, in aftronomy, ſignifies the pa- 
ſage of any planet, juſt by, or over a fixed ſtar, or the ſun; 
and of the moon, in particular, covering or moving over a/ 
other planet. « 1 | 
The word comes from the Latin, tranfire, to paſs over; 
formed of trans, and co, I go beyond. 
Mercury and Venus, &c, in their tranſits over the ſun, appett 
like dark ſpecks. . 45 ; 
"TRANSITION, in mufic, is when a greater note is broken 
into leſs, to ſoften the roughneſs of a lezp, by a gradul 
urs to the note next following. 
* is commonly called the breating of a note. der 
oTx.”: - * | 
['TRAN$ITION, in rhetoric, a kind of connexion in diſcourſe, 
whereby the ſeveral different parts and members thereof e 
joined, ſo as to conſtitute one regular whole. | 
Some place tranſition in the number of figures; others, with 
-Quiniilian, exciude it that rank. * | 
F. de Colonia makes two kinds of tranſitions; the one per fal, 
the other imper fes. | AR 
Perfet TxANsITIOx is that wherein we briefly intimate uh 
is ſaid, and what remains to be faid.— As, now. that we . 
ſpoken of war, there remains ſomething to be ſaid of peace. Sali 
multa de turpitudine : dicam deinceps, quod propoſui, de pe. i 
— Uni cpiſtolæ reſpondi : venio ad alteram.— Sed hac vt) 
illud recens : Cæſarem meo confilio interfectum. 
Iniperfet TRANSITION is that wherein only one of theſe 15 
reſſed.— As, let us now confider the conſequences of, Re.— 
Poftularet hic locus, ut dicerem de—ſed fints 15 meque enim pic 
 lacrymis jam logui peſſum; & bic ſe lacrymis defendi nagai. 
TRA SITIV E.. in grammar, an epithẽt given to ſuch verb 
ſigniſy an action which paſſes from the ſubject that does it, © 
or upon, another ſubject which receives it. al 
- Under the head of verbs tranſitive, come what we uſually 
verbs active and paſſive : other verbs, whoſe action doc 0 
paſs out of themſelves, are called enters, and by ſome gu 
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through the quills as th zh an artery, very 


1 
. 


y 


petuouſly.. _ 


marians intranſiti ves. 


In 
' 


\NSITORY, in common-law ſtands opp ſite to local.— 
* actions are ſaid to be tranſitory, which may be laid in any 


ITORY choſe. 8 CHOSE. 
Harrrenr 97 aſs. F NOR TazsPAss, 
TRANSLATION *, the act of transferring or removing a thing 

from one place to another. 
* The word is formed of trans, beyond; and /atio, of ferre, to 
carry. | 


T bas is the Engliſh tongue accuſed of the 


TRA 


In the Hebrew, the verb , 2 in the Greek, e, and 
# the Latin, ſum, are verbs purely neuter, or intranſitive; or, 
as the Latin and Greek grammarians more uſually expreſs it, 
yerbs ſubſtantive, ſignifying the mere exiſtence of the thing, 
without the active or * conjugations. 


county or place. See ACTION. 


the tran/lation of a biſhop's ſee, a council, a ſeat of 
r — 2 on the * of the relicks of a ſaint, 
the tranſlation of the empire, We. 
The tranſlations of biſhops from one ſee to another are prohi- 
bited by the council of Nice, which declares them null, and 
ints the tran/lated biſhop o return to his former church. — 
council of Sardica exc.udes tran/lated biſhops from com- 
munion. It has been obſerved, that no biſhop was ever re- 
moved from a greater church to a'lefler ; and that thoſe who 


thus quitted their churches, only did it out of ambitidn, or 


This diſcipline was generally obſerved for goo years; and the 
firſt inſtance of any tranſlation of note, was that of or- 
moſus, who was biſhop of Porto. One of his ſucceſſors took 
bold of this pretence to have him dug out of his grave; and a 
council, held ſoon after, forbad this tranſiation to be made a 


— the ſame church allowed of ſome legitimate cauſes 
of tranſlations 3 as, the apparent advantage of the church: 
under which pretence, tranſlations ſoon became fo frequent, 


that, for 500 or 600 years laſt paſt, they have been eſteemed a 


kind of common-law. 


tranſlation of a religious from one order to another can- 
bo —— without So conſent of the pope : it is added, 
that it is not allowed to tranſlate from a ſeverer rule to a laxer 
one. 
TzANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book, or writing, 
out of one language into another. 
Tranſlators frequently endeavour to excuſe themſelves at the 
expence of their language; and aſk pardon for it, as if it were 
not rich and copious enough to expreſs all the force and beau- 
ties of the original. 

and drineſs 


which is in the. tranſlator s own genius; and the faults are 
on the former, which ſhould only lie at the latter's 
door, — The Italians: have a proverb, Traduttore, traditore. 
TRANSMARINE;,. TxansMARINUS, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond ſea. | 
TRANSMIGRATION, che removal or tranſlation of a 
whole people into another country, by the power of a con- 


l the leading of the children of Ifrael' captive 
into Babylon, the tranſmigration-of the Iſraelites, &c, See 
Miox arion. | | 
TaansMIGRATION is particularly uſed for the paſſage of a ſou] 
out of one body into another: the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call Mx TEMPsYCH 0818. . or 
The Siameſe, F. Tachard informs us, from a belief of the 
- of ſouls into other bodies, forbear killing any 


their deceaſed relations. | | | 
lie TRANSMIGR AT10N; See the article Ionic 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, &c. the act of a tranſparent 
body paſſing the rays of light through its ſubſtance, or ſuffer- 
1 to paſs: in which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to 


Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with re- 
on; by reaſon moſt bodies, in tranſmitting the rays, do 
alſo refract them. | | | ' 
For the cauſe of - tranſmiſſion, or the reaſon hy ſome bodies 
na and others reflect, the rays ; ſee” TRANSPARENCY, 
PACITY. n 
The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, are ſubje& 
of 8 tranſmiſſion and reflex ion. See LicnrT. 
TRANSMUT ATION, che a of transforming or changing 
ne nature into another. „e 
term is chiefly uſed in chemiſtry and medicine. It is 
reatly queſtioned; whether the tranſmutation of ſilver into 
e, or not. | 
pureſt and ſubtileſt parts of the food are tranſinuted or 
iflimilated into the proper ſubſtance of the body. For the 
N how this is done, ſee NUTRITION. 
are, Sir Iſaae Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted with tranſ- 
e * he . 
mutations; groſs bodies and li he 
Vou, 11 Ne 155, ChAuB. 12 


. 


to 


ſuſpects, may be 


; leſt, by that means, they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the ſouls of 1 


goes on to:enumerate ſeveral kinds of natura 


TRA 


mutvally tranſmuted into each other ; and adds, that all bodies 
receive their aQive force from the particles of light which enter 
their compolition. | 

For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light as long as 
they continue fo ; and, again, light intermingles itſelf and in- 
heres in bodies as often as its rays fall on the ſolid perticles of 
thoſe bodies. 

Again; water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs, ſalt, is, by 
heat, tranſmuted into vapour, which is a kind of air; and, by 
cold, into ice, which is a cold, tranſparent, brittle ſtone, eaſily 
diſſolvable ; and this ſtone is convertible again into watet by 
heat, as vapour is by cold. | 

Earth, by heat, becomes fire ; and, by cold, is turned into 
earth again: denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rarefied into 
various kinds of air; and that air, by fermentation alſo, and 
ſometimes without it, reverts into groſs bodies. 

Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the form of a fluid metal ; 
ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pellucid, fragile ſalt, called 
ſublimate; ſometimes of a pellucid, volatile, white, taſteleſs 
earth, called mercurius dulci:; by dift.llation it becomes va- 
pour; and by agitation in vacuo it ſhines like fire, &c. 

All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſets, plants, &c. with all their 
various parts, grow and increaſe out of water, and aqueous 
and ſaline tinctures; and, by putrefaQtion, all of them revert 
into water, or an aqueous liquor, again. | 

Farther ; water, expoſed a while to the _ air, puts on a 
tincture which, in proceſs of time, has a ſediment and a ſpirits 
and, before putrefaction, yields nouriſhment both for animals 
and vegetables. | 


TRANSMUTATION, in alchemy, denotes the act of changing or 


inte 


— 


« 


Pieces between the fingers. 
mi, tells us, that two friends of his did, by urgin mercury 
in a ſkilfully-managed fire, turn it, almoſt weight or weight, 
. into water ; but he does not ſay what was the ſpec 

of the produced water, nor of the retaining untranſmuted 
| maſs of mercury. He likewiſe aſſures us, 


and that more plentifully in the latter d 
ou : 


exalting imperfe& metals into gold or ſilver. 
This is alſo called the grand operation; and, they ſay, it is to 
* effected with the philoſophers ſtone. See PHiLos0PHERS 
one. 

Some alchemiſts hold, that the tranſmutation ſhould rather be 
called the perfection of imperfect metal; as holding al! metals 
by nature to arrive equally at the perfection of gold, 
inaſmuch as they are compoſed of the ſame matter; and that 
it is only the impurity of their matrices, that is, of the pace 
wherein they are formed by nature, that has prevented their 
r —— | r g 

e elixir being ojected on an of thoſe metals, it is ſup- 
poſed to purge 74 eparate the 2 parts from the 2 
and to join itſelf wholly to the mercury (which is the pure 
part), as being of the ſame nature. 

hether or no metals are tran/mutable into one another, is a 
point ſtrongly diſputed among the phil ſophers; the alc hemiſts 
ftrenuouſly aſſerting the affirmative.—Some metals, it is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, may be changed into others; e. gr. iron 
into copper, and lead into tin: but Cardan, and ſome others, 
ney even this; and argue, farther, th:t” though iron and 
braſs, as being nearly alike in weight and tenacity, &c. pro- 
vided their colour and hardneſs could be changed, might be 
converted into another, either really, or, at leaf, apparently 
yet would the tranſmiting or 7 of other mtl into gold 
or ſilver be {till not the leſs impoſſible; both as thoſe metals 
are 8 to be firſt — after wAren Oey on neyer be 
brought again to'theit priſtine purity ; and as there is a 
neration required, which is hot the A of art, but of 2 


ture. — 9 

Catdan, De Mill. Lemery, Dickenſon, and others, give us 
accounts of the various impoſtures of adepti in the buſineſs of 
tranſmutation; ſome, for inſtance, fixing mercury with verdi- 
griſe, and then heightening the colour with cadmia, &c, but 
this; if tried wich che coppel, all goes off in fumes ; and, in 

nothing produced this way ought to be adjudged true 

gold, unleſs it endure coppelling, cementation, E e 
with antimony, and the depart. _ es | 
Add; that it muſt have the malleability, extreme duQility, 
4, cm nar; of gold; which is to water as 18 and an 

alf to 1. | 
The trick of tranſmuting cinnabar into ſilver, is thus: the 
cinnabar, being bruiſed groſſy, is ſtratified in a crucible with 
granulated filver, and the crucible placed in a great fire; and, 
after” due time for calcination, taken off: then the matter, 
being poured out, is found to be cinnabar turned into real 
ſilver, though the ſilver grains appear in the ſame number 
form"as when they were put into the crucible ; but the miſ- 
chief is, coming to handle the grains of ſilver, you find them 
nothing but light friable bladders, which will crum le to- 
| Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chy- 


pecific grayity | 


being diſtilled and re-diftilled, by a friend of his, neat two 
h times, did, after diſtillation, leave, at the bottom 
a white earth ; 
tions, than the 


x 


of the glaſs body, a conſiderable quantity of 


This | 


| 
4 
wy 
{| 
Wl 
| 


TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, denotes the reduQtion or 


TRANSMUTATION, in the higher geometry, is uſed for the con- 


Ik the figure to be tran/muted be curvilinear, the points, tan- 


* 


TRANSMUTATION of plants. See the articles SEED, and DE- 
TRANSOM, among builders, the piece that is framed acroſs a 


TRANsOM, among mathematicians, denotes the vane of a croſ5- 
TraAnsom, in a ſhip, is a piece of timber which lies athwart the 


TRANSPARENCY, diaphaneity, in phyſics, a quality in 


or interſtices between the particles of thoſe bodies; but this 


light 


or ſtraitneſs of the pores; by means of which, ſay they, the 


of pores, in all bodies, 


. enſues: but ed 
bodies, proceed, without inte rruption, quite through the 


- 


> 


%- 
- 


If a rectilinear figure be to be tranſmuted into another, it is 
ſufficient that the interſections of 


attraction being equal on every fide, no reflexion or refraction 


TRA 


This be believed to be a certain quantity of water actually 
tranſmuted into earth; adding, that it was above twice as heavy 
ſpecifically as common water, and of ſo fixed a nature, that 
it lay a conſiderable time, in a red-hot crucible, without loſing 
any thing of its weight, or even emitting any ſmoke, 


change of one figure or body into another of the ſame area or 
ſolidity, but of a different form: as a triangle into a ſquare, a 


pyramid into a parallelepiped, &c. 


verting a fizure into another, of the fame kind and order, 
whoſe reſpective parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an equa- 
tion, admit the ſame tangents, &c. 


lines which compoſe it 
be transferred, and lines drawa through the ſame in the new 


re. 


gents, and other right lines, by means whereof the curve line 
is to be defined, muſt be transferred. 


GENERATION. 


double-light window. 


ſtaff; or a wooden member fixed acroſs it, with a ſquare 
whereon it ſlides, c. See Cross:flaff. 


ſtern, between the two faſhion-pieces, directly under the gun- 
room-port.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. u. 109. 


certain bodies, whereby they give paſſage to the rays of 


light. | | | 
The tranſparency of natural bodies, as glaſs, water, air, &c. 
ſome have imputed to the great number and ſize of the pores 


account is exceedingly defective: for the moſt ſolid and opake 
body in nature, we know, contains a great deal more pores 
than it does matter; a t deal more, ſure, than is neceſ- 
fary for the paſlage of ſo infinitely. fine and ſubtile a body as 
Ariſtotle; Deſcartes, Ec. place tranſparency in the rectitude 


rays are enabled to make their way through, without ſtriking 


againſt the ſolid parts, and being reflected back again: but | 


this account, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is lame ; the quantity 

that fall on them, howlſoeyer thoſe pores be ſituated with re- 

n £4 8 * 148 La 
e cauſe, then, why all bodies are not tranſparent, muſt not 


* 


de aſcribed to their wanting rectilinear yoress but either to 


the unequal denſity of the parts, or to the pores being filled 


with ſome foreign matters, or to their being quite empty, by | 
means of which. the rays, i 

great variety of reflexions and refractions, are perpetually di 

erted this way and that, till, at length, falling on ſome of the | 

© ſolid parts of the body, they are 


in paſſing through, undergoing a 


| iſhed and abſorbed. 
Thus cork, paper, wood, &c. are opake ; whereas glaſs, dia- 


bourhood of parts equal in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, 
water, diamond, Oe. are, with reſpe& to each other; the 


Fl ' 
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rays, which entered the firſt ſurface of the 
body, thoſe few only excepted which chance to meet with 
the folig parts: but in the neighbourhoad 1 that differ 
much in denſity, ſuch as the parts of wood and paper are, 
both in reſpect "of chemſelves, and of the air, or empty 

ſpace in their pores ; as the attraction will be very unequal, 
eis and refractions muſt be very great; and there- 
tore the rays will not be able to make their way through ſuch 


2 but will be properly deflected, and, at laſt, quite 


o | * | 
TRANSPARENT column. See the article COLUMN. 
TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt ny, pe 


5 "Ke of an excrementitious matter through the pores of the 
in; called alſo perſpiration. "HOY 
There are an infinity of theſe tranſpiratory pores in the ſkin ; 
"the moſt conſiderable whereof are, the orifices of the ducts 
"aFifiog from. the miliary glands. _.... 
"The cauſe of tranſpiration is, the circulation and heat of the 
"blood. —lnſcnfible tranſpiration is found very much to exceed 
all the ſenſible evacuations put iogether. Sanctorius even 
ſhews, in his Medicina Statica, that a perſon loſes more in one 
day by tranſpiration, than by all the other outlets in fifteen. 
He adds, that, if the food taken by one day weigh eight 
2 the tranſpiration will be ſive of them. 


d prevents tranſpiration, by its conſtringing the pores of the 


Akin, and thickening the liquors circulating in the cutaneous 


- = 


being ſufficient to tranſmit all the rays |. 
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by its opening the excretory ducts of the glands, and b.; 
2 tie fluidity and velocity of the — 10 
M. Dodart, from a number of experiments made for 33 year 
together, aſſures us, that we tranſpire much more in you. 
than in age. In ſome perſons, the tranſpiration is ſo copious, 
that they void but very little of the coarſer excrements, thy, 
they eat very heartily. 5 
Tranſpiration is abſolutely neceſſary, in the animal ceconom 
to purify the maſs of blood, and diſcharge it of a number dt 
uſeleſs heterogeneous particles, which might corrupt it. Hence 
it is, that, upon a ſtoppage of the uſual tranſhiration, ther, 
— ſo many indiſpoſitions; particularly fevers, agues, rheum 

c. g 
Tranſpiration is alſo of uſe to the organ of ſeeling; in that i 
prevents the papillæ of the ſkin from being dried, either by the 
air, or by the continual touches of external bodies. 

TRANSPIRATION is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the 

or entrance of the air, vapours, &c. through the pores of the 
ſkin into the body, 
Cardan, by this kind of tranſpiration, accounts for the pro- 
digy of a woman, whoſe daily urine weighed 27 pounds; 
though all the foods ſhe took, both dry and liquid, did not ex. 
ceed four pounds, —Dr. Baynard alſo fuſpedts ſome ſuch trox. 
ſpirat ien to be the caſe in hydropical perſons. 

TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture and gardening, the 
act of removing trees or plants from the places where 
were ſowed or raiſed, and planting them in others. Ser 
PLANTING. 

In the TRANSPLANTING of foreft-trees, care is to be taken, to 
preſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs or filaments there- 
of, with the earth that flicks thereto ; theſe filaments being 
the mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment, and transfuſe it to the 
tree, ; 

The pits, or foſſes, into which trees are tranſplanted, ſhould 
be left open for ſome time before hand, that the rain, froſt, 
and ſun, may diſſolve the compacted ſalt, render the earth fri- 
able, and qualify it for nouriſhing the tree.—The ſame may 
be effected, in ſome meaſure, by burning ſtraw in the new pits 
and drenching the mould with water in dry ſeaſons, and by 
inriching the ground with manure. 

Pliny was of opinion, no tree ſhould be removed under two, 
or above three, years old ; Cato would have none tranſplanted 
when leſs than tive fingers in diameter: but we are now able 
to tranſplant trees of all ages, and ſizes, without danger. 
To trenſplant old trees, was reckoned ſo difficult, that Veteren 
arborem tranſplantare was become a proverb for a difficult en- 
terprize; and yet we are informed of a grove of 600 cocos 
trees, of 80 years growth, and 60 feet high to the loweſt bough, 
tranſplanted, by count Maurice, to bis paradiſe of Friburg: 
— a great perſon in Devonſhire, Mr. Evelyn tells us, trar/- 

nie 


oaks, as big as twelve oxen could draw, to ſupply a 


defect in an avenue; and the thing is now, indeed, become 
uite common. Rr l | 
or the tranſplantation of grown trees, Mr. Evelyn gives the 
following method, as practiſed, with good ſucceſs, by the lord 
Fitzharding : Chooſe trees about the thickneſs of a man's 
thigh; remove the earth from about them; cut through all 


the ſide roots, till the tree may be, by force, brought down on 
monds, c. are tranſparent: the reaſon is, that, in the neigh- | | 


one ſide, fo that the tap-roots may be conveniently come at to 
be cut off. with the ax: then redreſs the tree, and let it ſtand 
covered with the mould, from which it was looſened, till the 
next year, or longer; and, by that time, it will have ſhot nev 
— roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be taken up at a ft 
Other wiſe, for very large trees, before the hard froſts come on, 
make a trench about the tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem, 
as you judge ſufficient for the root; dig ſo deep, as almoſt to 
undermine it; place blocks, and quarters of wood, to ſuſtain 
the earth, and caſt in as much water as may fill the trench, or 
fufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt before: 
thus let it ſtand till ſome hard froſt bind it firmly to the roots, 
and then convey it to its new ſtation, which may be preſerved 
from freezing by placing ſtore of warm litter in it: ſo cloſe 
the mould the better to the ſtraggling fibres, and place the 
taken out of the pit, about the root of the new-planted tree. 
The common rules for tranſplanting are, 1, The lighter the 
ſoil is, the d are the trees to be planted. 25, If the foi 
be gravel, or ſand, mix clay with it, and vice verſa. 35 The 
ſeaſon is either October, or February; in warm, 
clear weather. 4, The large roots are whe abated, to prevent 
| the neceflity of digging too deep; but the ſmall fibrous one: 
to be ſpread. 3 Tn taking up the trees, to obſerve how 
roots grow z and, in tranſplanting, to diſpoſe them in the (ame 
order, and place the tree to the ſame aſſ 6 To 


young trees, after tranſplantation, both from the wind and ful, 


ill the roots be fixed, and they begin to ſhoot. 7, If ihe il 
you tranſplant into be good, do not top the trees, but lo 
the boughs to a ſingle one, the moſt upright and prom 
among them; but if the ſoil be poor, top them, and 
they are ſhot out again, lop off all the branches, 2 


glands - heat, on the contrary, augments tranſpiration, both 
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TrRANSPLANTING of fruit-trees—After a ſummer's growth of 


fruit · ſeedlings in the ſeminary, ſuch are pulled up as are above 
a foot high, and tranſplanted into a nurſery ; the reſt are to be 
left in the ſeed-ploc till another year. 
When drawn up, the ſprigs are to be cut off from about the 

„the ſtrings from the roots, and the extremities, both of 
the top, that it may not run too faſt upwards; and of the tap 


it go beyond the good ſoil. The holes, or pits, are to be ſo 
deep, as that the plants may ftand ſomewhat deeper in the 
round than when in the ſeed-plot ; cloſe the mould about 
. and, if it be a dry time, water them the firſt day, and 
cover the ſoil with old fern. 70 5 
Mr. Bradley gives us a new method of tranſplanting trees, of 
all kinds and ages, with ſafety, either while they are in bloſſom, 
or with fruit upon them, thus: The holes to receive the trees 
are to be prepared before the trees are taken up, and the earth 
| which comes out of the holes is to be made very fine, and put 
into large tubs, and mixed with water, till it be about the con- 
ſiſtence of thin batter ; then the holes, wherein the trees are 
to be planted, are to be filled with this thus-tempered earth, 


The advantage hereof is, that the trees, thus planted, have 
their roots immediately cloſed, and guarded from the air ; and 
the warm ſeaſon of the year diſpoſing every part of the tree 
for growth and ſhooting, it will loſe very little of its vigour. — 
In winter this method does not ſucceed. | 
The ſame author adds, that, in conſideration of the circulation 
of the ſap, it is as neceſſary to preſerve the veſſels of trees in- 
tire, as thoſe in animal bodies : and therefore, in „ 
trees in the ſummer ſeaſons, it is not proper to cut off any of 
the branches, or wound any of the veſſels, till they have re- 
newed their roots, which it is of abſolute neceſſity to wound 
in tranſplanting them. For the wounded roots, he has pro- 
vided a plaiſter of a mixture of gums, to prevent the canker 
und rot, and promote their healing. | 
TRANSPLANTATION, in natural magic, is uſed for a method 
of curing diſeaſes by transferring them from one ſubject to an- 
other; which was much in vogue among certain chemical, or 
rather ſympathetical, phyſicians, ſome ages ago. | 
This tranſplantation is effected, either by the uſe of a certain 
medium, called, on that account, a magnet; or, without thaty 
only by ſimple contact. | 
The firſt kind, which is that moſt properly called tranſplant- 


y ation, is when, the patient's excrement being mixed up with 

4 earth, the diſeaſe is, by that means, tranſplanted into a vege- 

4 table, ariſing from a ſeed ſown. in the ſaid compoſt ; or, when 

\ the parings of the nails, e. gr. of a gouty perſon, are incloſed 

$ in an augre-hole made in a plant, particularly in an oak. 

# Here the patient's excrement is the magnet, and the vital ſpi- | 


rit of the plant, ariſing from the ſced, is the mumia, which the 
7 of the nails, and the vital ſpirit of the other plants. 
econd kind of tranſplantation; properly called approxima- 
tion, is, whea a finger, ſeized with a panaris, or whitlow, is 
cans by rubbing it in a cat's ear, which is ſuppoſed to receive 
in, | cg 
In is caſe, the ſound ſubject receives the. vital ſpirits, unites 
with them, and corrects their morbific ſtate ; and, as certain 
diſeaſes are got by approximation; the infected ſpirits of a diſ- 
eaſed body, infinuating themſelves into a ſound. one, and thus 
infecting the ſame : ſo, according to theſe philoſophers, they 
Te cured by approximation; when the ſpirits of a diſeaſed 
perſon entering a ſound body, the latter corrects and retrieves 
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8 the morbific ſtate of the former. | 

tem, Tranſplantation, by means of the magnet, is of five kinds; 
| 10 2. mſemination, implantation, impoſition, irroration, and in- 
* Nation; each whereof ſee under its proper article: but the 


whole practice is now deſervedly laughed out of the world. 
TRANS ORT. ie is a veſſel whereon to convey proviſions, 
1 1 ſtores, ſoldiers, c. 
er. ANSPORTATION, che act of conveying or carrying a 


ng from one place, or country, to another. 


earthy matters of commerce, tranſportation is of equal import with 
1 e cxportation ; viz. the taking up of commodities in one fo- 
* fol "agn (tate or kingdom, bringing them hither, and paying du- 
The for them; and then conveying. them into ſome other fo- 
i "gn ſtate: by which it is diſtinguiſhed from importation, and 


*xportation ; where the commodities are either carried origi- 


erent Wh = out of, or brought finally inc kingd 
fin. o, our own kingdom. 
4 5 wr tranſportation - re —— ion of wool, butter, hides, 
* — dan, berrings, beef, and ſalmon, which we tranſport from 
fend chat 50 Other provinces, being the concerns of our mer-| 
G, and paying duties to his majeſty, have been reckoned 
rr | b 300, ooo. per a x | 


; ould be tedious to enumerate the value of our tranſporta-, 


age? e Guiney, Sc. the moſt conſiderable is from the Eaft- 


Of pen. 


r only, belides what we conſumed at home, we tran/- 


or hcart-root, that it may not paſs directly downwards; left | 


before the earthy parts have time to ſettle, | 


magnet, they ſay, receives; and the caſe is the ſame, in the 


* from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the Streights, TRANSUBS 


1 


ported in one year to other countries, aſter it had paid duty 
here, to the value of 200, ooo. and of late years our exporta- 
tion of what we bring from thence, after we have ſupplied 
ourſelves, is computed at 500, ooo l. ſterling. 

TRANSPORTATION is alſo a kind of puniſhment, or, more 

properly, an alleviation or commutation of puniſhment, for 

criminals convicted of felony ; who, for the firſt offence, un- 
leſs it be an extraordinary one, are ordinarily tranſported to 
the plantations, there to bear hard labour for a term of years ; 

_—_ which if they return, they are executed without farther 

trial, 

TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the bringing any term of an 
equation over to the other fide, 

Thus, if a + gc, and you may make a = c— b; bis ſaid 
to be tranſpoſed. See EQUATION. 

TRANnsPOSITION, in grammar, a diſturbing or diſlocating of 
the words in adiſcourſe ; or a changing of their natural order 
of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear, by rendering the contexture 
more eaſy, ſmooth, and harmonious. 

'A COR which renders the ſenſe perplexed, i vi-ious. 

The conſtruction of the antient langu+ges, being much more 
artful than that of the modern ones, allowed of much greater, 
and more frequent, tranſpoſitions. The Engliſh French, &c. 
ſcarce ever allow of them but in ora ory and poetry; in which 
caſes, they ſerve to give a force and energy to the dif. ourſe, or 
the verſe, and to prevent their languiſhing. 

TRANSPOSITION, in muſic, is a changing of the notes of a piece 
of muſic, or the ſhifting a ſong from its former ſituation, to 
ſet it either higher or lower, or in another octave. 

Of this there are two kinds; the firſt with reſpe to the cle, 
the ſecond with reſpect to the key. 

TRANSPOSITION with reſpect to the clef, conſiſts in changing 

the places or ſeats of the notes or letters among the lines 

— ſpaces; but ſo, as that every note is ſet at the ſame 

etter. | ; 

This is done either by removing the ſame clef to another line, 

or by uſing another clef, but with the ſame ſignature ; by rea- 

ſon the piece is ſtill in the ſame key. 

The practice is eaſy in either caſe. In the firſt, you take the 

firſt note at the ſame diſtance above or below the cl-f-note, in 

its new poſition, as before, and all the reſt of the notes in the 
ſame relations or diſtances from one another; ſo that the notes 
areall ſet on lines'and ſpaces of the ſame name. 

In the ſecond, or ſetting the muſic to a different clef, it is to 

be obſerved, the places of the three clef- notes are invariable 

in the ſcale, and are to one another in theſe relations; viz. 
the mean a 5th above the baſs, and the treble a 5th above the 
mean. Now to tranſpoſe to a new clef, e. gr. from the treble 
to the mean, where-ever that new clef is ſet, we ſuppoſe it 
the ſame individual note, in the ſame place of the ſcale,/a« if 
that piece were that part in a compolition to which this new 
clef is generally appropriated ; that ſo it may direct to the 
ſame notes we had before tranſpoſition : now, from the fixed 
relations of the three clefs in the ſcale, it will be eaſy to find 
the ſeat of the firſt tranſpoſed note; and then all the reſt are 
to be ſet at the ſame mutual diſtances they were at before. 
SeeSCALE. | | 19 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the firſt note of a ſong be d, a th above the 
dals clef.; where · ever that clef is placed, the firſt note muſt 
be the greater 2d above it; becauſe a greater 2d above the 
mean is a greater 6th above the baſs clef, the relation of thoſe 
two being a 5th.— So that the firſt note will ſtill be the ſame 
individual . | | . a 
The uſe of this tranſpoſition is, that if a ſong be ſet wich 
a certain clef, in a certain poſition, the notes go far abore or 
below the ſyſtem of ſive lines; they may, by the change of 
the place of the ſame clef in the particular ſyſtem, or by 
taking a new clef, be brought more within the compaſs of the 
lines. 11s ffs 
TRANSPOSITION from one hey to another, is à changing of the 
key, or a ſetting all the notes of the ſong at different letters, 
and performing it, conſequently, in different notes upon an in- 

ſtrument. See Key, 55 . 

The deſign hereof is, that a ſong which, being begun in one 
note, is too high or low, or other wiſe inconvenient, for a cer- 
tain inftrument, may be begun in another note, and from 
that carried on in all its jutt degrees and intervals. - | 
The clef, and its /poſition, here remain the fame; and the 
change is of the notes themſelves, from one letter, and its lite. 
or ſpace, to another, | e 1. 
In the former tranſpoſition the notes were expreſſed by the 
ſame letters, but both removed to different lines, and ſpaces ; 
in this, the letters are unmoved, and the notes of the ſong 
transferred to, or expreſſed by other letters, and, conſequently, 


ſet upon different lines and ſpaces, which, therefore, requires 


a different 2. of the clef. 1 wh 
ANTIATION, TzxAnsu#sranTtIATIO; in 


theology, the converſion or of the ſubſtanee of the 


In the infancy of that trade, viz. in the year 10613. | bread and wine, in the euchariſt, into the oody and blood of 


l 
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 Franſubſantiation, taken in its 1 and literal ſenſe, im 
plies any change of one ſubſtance into another. Thus tho 
change of Moſes's rod into a ſerpent z of the waters of the 
Nile into blood; of Lot's wife into a pillar of falt z were 
preternatural - wv 7 1900r and the change of the food 
we eat, into the ſubſtance of our bodies, is a natural tranſub- 
antiation. 
— word, in its proper and technical ſenſe, is reſtrained 
to the miraculous change which the Romiſh church holds is 
wrought, in the ſacrament, by the conſecration of the prieft. 
One of the great articles of that church, rejected by the re- 
formed, is, that of tranſubſlantiation ; the latter maintaining 
the tranſub/lantiation to be only figurative, and the former at- 
firming it to be real. jt Og | 
The reformed interpret eff, is, in the text Hoc eff corpus meum, 
This is my body, by figs at; q. d. This ſignifies my body : but 
the council of Trent ſtand up ftrenuouſly for the literal ſenſe 
of the verb. Thus, in can. 1. ſeſſ. 13. of that council, it is 
expreſly decreed, that, in tranſub/tantiation, the body and 
blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and ſubſtan- 
, tially, under the ſpecies of bread and wine. . 
It is added, that, by truly, we mean properly; and not only by 


the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt : that by really, we mean 
in ſauct, and not only in figure, as if the euchariſt were only, 
2 and repreſentation of the body and blood of the Sa- 
viour of the world ; and that by ſubſtantially, we mean in 
- ſubſtance, and not only in virtue and. energy. Tbis is truly 
oppoſed to a ſimple ſign, really to a figure, and ſubfantially to 
energy, or virtue. E Ty '*d | 
'T MPTION, TzansumPT10, in the ſchools, a ſyl- 
| logiſm by conceffion or agreement, uſed where a queſtion | 
propoſed: is transferred to another, with this condition, that | 
- the proof of this latter ſhall be admitted for a proof of the 
Thus Ariſtotle, in his book De cœli, undertaking to ſhew, 
chat all the ftars'are round, transfers the queſtion to the moon, 
2 it a 
all alike 


increaling and waning ;| 


=y 


_ cles, &c, in reſpect of their ſituation, pr „Oc. as the 
TaANSVERSALLS abdeminis, a maſcle which lies under the ob- 
liqui, and ariſes from the cartilago xjphoides,' from the extre- 
- mities of the falſe ribs, from the tranſverſe s of the 
vertebræ of. the loina, is fixed to the inner- ſide of ine of 
1 * — in the os pubis and linea alba. See 
2 f. ol.) M. 2. u. 29. fig. 7. 1. 3 
This, Sh che BR, — Fe ' wi nppovacder the 
linea alba, and is the only muſcle that is cut in the operation 
of. the bubonotele. It has a fine and. thin membrane that cloſes 


on Pr ee ION — 
LRANSYERSAL1S coli is a part of 'thetranſuerſalis di which 
5 aus nl, - a nact oo ade . rut ar) 


ceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, back, and neck, except the 
two firſt, and:js inſerted, by ſo many diſtinct tendons, into all 


ther luperir pn; it moves the whole fin eden ack-| 


TRAANSY ERSALLS: pedie_placntini comes from the. bone of the 
metatarſus that ſuſtains the toe next the little toe, and, paſſ- 
ing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os ſeſamoides of 


the great toe: ity uſe-is, to bring all the toes cloſe to one an. 


"ERANSYBRSA 18 penis ariſes from the iſchium juſt by the 
ereQores, and 
It helps to preſs the veins, 
TNA mung 
RANSVERSALIS. | e SDACER. 
TRANSYERSAL1S femoris. [ Seo 1 
TaANSVERSALLS-B alſo a name given a ſuture of the cranium, 
| ods, ee” er the face from one ſide to 
It ariſes at one of the leſſer angles of the eye, and, paſſing along 
n 3 22 noſe, terminates 
TRANSV ERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs another from cor- 
Thus nds and bars, in heraldry; are tranſverſe pieces, or 
Free 
tranſverſe lines. = Nn. „Krenn 
called oblique or tranſverſe line. MOHD. 
_ TxAnsveRsa axis, or Aionieter, called alſo the firff-or principal. 


* 
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runs oblique to the upper-part of the bulb of] 


upon the back of the penis, againſt | 
the os pubis; Which is the cauſe of erection. 'See Kun- 


1 R A 


| The tranſverſe axis of an ellipfs is the longer axis, 0 


which traverſes it lengthwiſe, in contradiffinction from the 

conjugate one. See ELL1Ps1s, and ConjucarTe. 

The * * axis of the hyperbola is the line DK, 7 

Conics, fig. 17. cutting the curve in the points D and K. * 

HYPERBOLA, 

TrAnSvERSUM att. : See Tee 

Septum TRANSVERSUNM. 5 * SEPTUM. 

TRansversE muſcles, in anatomy, are certain muſcles arig 

from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins. 's 

TRANTERY, in ſome cuſtoms, denotes the money ariſing 
amerciaments of ale-ſcllers and viQuallers for breaking the 4 

ſize of bread and ale; particularly at Luſton, and other ma- 

nors in Herefordſhire. 


TRAPEZIUS. See Cvcvraris. 


TRAVERSE, or TransyeRss, ſomething that | 
another, i. e. that croſſes and cuts it obliqualy. * 


TRAVERSE is particularly uſed for a piece of wood or iron placed 


tranſverſly, to ſtrengthen and fortify another: ſuch ace thoſe 

uſed in gates, windows, &c. 

To plane a board a 
ers, Sc. to traverſe 


iſt the grain, is alfo called, among join. 


Ggnification, as if the euchariſt were no more than a ſign of TRAVERSE, in gunnery, ſigniſies to turn or point a piece of or. 


| nance, which way one pleaſes, upon her platform. 
The laying or removing a piece of ce, or a great pun, 
in order to bring it to bear, or lie level with the mark, is allo 
called traverſing the piece. See Gunnery: | 
TRAVERSE, in fortification, denotes a trench with a little para- 
pet, ſometimes two, one on each fide, to ſerve as a cover from 
the enemy that might come in flank. 
Traverſes are ſometimes covered over-head with planks, and 
loaded with earth.—They are very commodious for Ropping 
an hoe Toad s and to 12 d den enfiladed A they likewiſe 
make a p efence, in a in making the parapet 
the fide next the oppoſite flagk. © Y 8 
TRAVERSE, in a wet fofs, is a fort of gallery, made by throwing 
ſauciſſons, joiſts, faſcines, ſtones, 'eartb, and other things, into 
the foſs, over · againſt the place where the miner is to be put to 


ing admitted by his opponents, that the ſtars | the foot, or the wall, in order to fill up the ditch, and make x 


paſſage over it. Ses GATLIERV. 


TRANS VERS Al iS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muf- T's avzR3s alſo denotes 2 wall of earth, or flone, raiſed acroka 


work which is commanded, in order to cover the men. 


FTraveRst alſo ſignifies ar þ retrenchment, or line fortified with 
0 


faſcines, barrels or bags of earth, or gabions, 
TRAVERSE, in navigation, is the variation or alteration of a 


ſhip's'courſe, occaioned by the ſhifting of the, windy, cu 
— | \ . : 5 . 


Traverſe. ſailing is uſed when a ſhip, having ſet ſail from one 
. odoant poi lr 
ailed from is given or known, is, by reaſon of cont: 
or other 2 to ſhift * ſail on 8 
which are to be brought into one courſe, to learn, after fo 
many turnings and windings, the true courſe and diſtance made 
from the place ſailed from, and the tru point or place where 
the ſhip is ; that ſo the: wind coming fair, it may be known 
how, afterwards, to ſhape a courſe for the place intended. 
This may be performed geometrically two ways: the firſt, by 
_ new meridians, through the extremity, of every courk, 
parallel to the firſt meridian, or north and ſouth line at fit 
made, and ſetting off every courſe with a fweep of 60, ii t 
were a queſtion in plain ſailing : you may alſo let fall perper- 
. diculars to every new meridian, from the point that the by 
| failed to upon that courſe ; by which you have the courſe, d- 
| Nance, difference of latitude, and departure, to every courle. 
To illuſtrate this by an example: A ſhip, being bound for 3 
port diſtant 120 miles N. E. = fails 8. 8 E. 30 miles, then 
„E. by N. 40, then E. by N. 25, then N. N. E. 44: it» 
required to find the courſe and diſtance made good, and de 
che courſe and diſtance to the port bound for? 
Draw the line HK-(Tab. Navigation, Ag. 17. ), at pleaſure 
for a meridian, or north and ſouth line, and therein aſſume 
a point, as A, for the port failed from Ahes, with-60 of the 
chords, and one foot-in A, draw the arch L m, upon which 
| ſet off two points (becauſe the courſe is 8. S. E.) from Lt 
m, and draw the line A m, 2 which ſet off the diſtance 
30 from A to By then is the. ſhip at B: thus letting fall the 
perpendicular BK, A K, 277% is the difference of latiude, 
and BK '11* 5” the departure of the firſt courſe. 
For che ſecond courſe, with the diſtance K B draw the prag 
BN, and thereby with the chord. of 60, as before, ſet 
| the ſecond:courſe and diftance, N. E. by N. 40, from B 
C, andd ſet fall the perpendicular C L; then is the ſhip u © 


> — vr 


9 — — 


the' difference of latitude upon the courſe is BL 33 3 1 
departure C L 22: 2. | | 
Proceed In the fame for the third eourſe, wich tbe fe 


rallel CO, ſet off E, by 
line DP, from which ſet 


26, from C to D, and dum t- 
' then is your ſhip at E. | 


wail, Ses Axle, DIAMETER, and La ros tranfoerfur; ' 
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nee, then, the ſhip came from A, and is now at E, the 


the other diſtances were taken, will be found 91 miles; and 
the arch RQ, meaſured on the rhumbs, five points; viz. 
N. E. by E. fo that the ſhip is now 91 miles N. E. by E. 
from the port ſailed from. 
To find her courſe and diſtance to the port bound for, ſet off 
4 half. points upon the arch RQ, from R to 8, and from A 
through S draw the line AS F; upon which ſet off 120, the 
diſtance from the port ſailed from, to the port bound for, from 
AtoF; then is F the port bound for: now the port bound 
for being at F, and the ſhip being but at E, the line E F, 
meaſured on the ſame equal parts that the reſt was taken from, 
will be found to be 31; and the arch T V meaſured on the 
chords, is 35 12“, or N. E. by N. ſomewhat eaſterly, &c, 
This method is uſeful, where the courſes tend generally one 
way, without interſecting one another; but, if they often 
crols, it is beſt to have recourſe to the ſecond method; which 
is without new meridians. 
In order to this, obſerve how many points are between the 
int next to be laid down, and the point oppoſite to the 
courſe laſt laid down ; for that is the point for laying down : 
then, with the chord of 60, and one foot in the point the 
ſhip is laſt come to, deſcribe an arch; upon which ſet off 
the points found by the aboveſaid rule, and through that 
draw the line for the next courſe, &c. For an example: 
Draw a north and ſouth line, as in the former, as the line 
RM, fig. 17. ne 2. in which aſſume a point, as at A, for 
the port ſailed from; then from A ſet off the firſt courſe and 
diſtance; viz. N. N. W. 68, from A to B; and for the ſe- 
cond courſe, with the chord of 60, and one foot in B, draw 
the arch TW, upon which to ſet off the next courſe 8. 8. W. 
70, obſerve the rule above delivered; v1z. to take the number 
of points between the point oppoſite to the laſt courſe ſailed, and 
the point you are next to ſail on. The reaſon of which rule 
is this: if from A to B your courſe be N. N. W. then back 
from B to A, muſt needs be S. S. E. the oppoſite point; and 
then if you were to fail S. by E. it muſt be one point to the 
ſouthward of that S. S. E. line; if ſouth, it is two points; 
and conſequently the next courſe being 8. S. W. you are to ſet 
off 4 points, upon which ſet off 70 miles, from B to C, and 
then is your ſhip at C: for the third courſe, if from B to C be 
8. 8. W. then from C to B is N. N. E. but the next courſe 


— 


are five points and an half; and, therefore, with the chord of 
bo, and one foot in C, draw the arch X V, upon which ſet off 
five points and an half from X to Y, and through Y draw 
the line CD; upon which ſet off 90 miles from C to D: 
then is your ſhip at D. 

After the ſame manner lay down all the reſt, as DE, which 
is W. N. W. half N. 70, then E F ſouth 25, then FG, E. 
half S. 45; then laſtly G H, ſouth 30, which is the laſt 
courſe. 

Thus your ſhip being at H, and the port failed from at A, the 
line AH 28 miles, is the diſtance made good ; and the angle 
atA is four points; viz. S. E. but the port intended for, being 
8. W. 55. ſet it from A to K; and the ſhip being at H, the 
line HK, 62 miles, is the diſtance from the ſhip to the port 
bound for ; and the courſe is found by meaſuring the angle at 
H 71 48, or W. S. W. more than a quarter weſterly, &c. 


departure.—This is the principal uſe thoſe tables are intended 
for; and the way of working a traverſe hereby is equal to the 
beſt rern el, and ſuperior in point of expedition. 

Make a little table with fix columns, the firſt for the courſe, 
the ſecond for the diſtance, the third for the northing, the 
fourth for the ſouthing, the fifth for the eaſting, the ſixth for 
the weſting, Then find the difference of the latitude and the 
departure to every courſe, and ſet them in their proper co- 
lumns; as, where the courſe is northerly, ſet the difference of 
the latitude under northing, or in the north column; and 
where the courſe is ſoutherly, ſet the difference of latitude 


. 


in the ſouth column. 


. 


EF 


2 K 


Fasten 


column, and when weſterly, ſet it in the weſt column: 
then, adding up each column by itſelf, ſubtract the north and 
ſouth columns, the leſs from the greater, the remainder is 
the notthing or ſouthing made good. Alſo ſubtract the eaſt 
ud weſt columns, the Te from the greater, the remainder is 
the eaſting or weſting made good; then have you the difference 
paul of latitude and departure given to find the courſe and diſtance. 
et ol In the firſt example above ſpecified, the firſt courſe is 8. S. E. 
30 miles, or- two points 30 miles; for which I find the dif- 


th and eaſt, I place my difference of latitude in the ſouth 
column, and my departure 11: 5 in the eaſt column, leaving 
© north and weſt columns blank. ö 
Then for the ſecond courſe N. E. by N. or three points 40 
miles, my difference of latitude, 33: 3 is to be placed in the 
_ column, and the departure 22 : 2 in the eaſt column, 
_ cauſe the courſe is between the north and caſt, 
LIL Ne 155. Chance. | 


being E. half N. the points between N. N. E. and E. half N. 


To work a TRAVERSE by the tables of difference of latitude and 


in, where the' courſe is eaſterly, ſet the departure in the | 


ference of latitude 27: 7. Now the courſe being between | 


TRA, 


| Then the third courſe being E. by N. or ſeven points, 28 miles, 
line A E, meaſured on the ſame equal parts upon which all | I place my difference of latitude 4: 9, in the north columns 


and departure 24: 5, in the eaſt column. 
And ſo for the fourth courſe N. N. E. or two points 44 miles; 

I place my difference of latitude 40: 6; in the north column; 

and my departure 16 : 8, in the eaſt column; then adding up 
each column, the ſum of the northing column is 78: 8, and 
the ſum of the ſouthing column is 27 : 7 ; which, ſubtracted 
from the northing 78 : 8, the remainder 51 : 1, is the dif- 
ference of latitude made good, which is northing, becauſe the 
northing was the greater number. 
Again the ſum of the eaſting column is 75: o, which, 
becauſe there is no weſting to ſubtract from it, is the eaſting 
made good. 'T'hus you have the northing 51: 1, and the eaft- 
ing 75 : © given, to find courſe and diſtance z and though you 
cannot find in the table the exact number of 51: 1, and 75:0 
together, yet find the neareſt you can, which is 75: 4, and 
50: 9, over which, at the top, you find 34 degrees for the 
courſe, which is N. E. by N. o“ 15/ eaſterly, and the diſtance 
is 91 miles. 

TRAVE RSR, in law, denotes the denial of ſome matter of fact, 
alleged to be done in a declaration, or pleadings; upon which 
the other ſide coming, and maintaining that it was done, iſſue 
is joined for the cauſe to proceed to tryal. 

The formal words of a traverſe are in the law- French ſans 
ceo; in Latin, abſque hoc; in Engliſh, without that, &c. 

An anſwer, ſays Weſt (ſpeaking of bills in chancery), is that 
which the defendant pleadeth or faith in bar to avoid the 
plaintiff's bill or action, either by confeſſion and avoiding, 
or by denying and traver/ing the material parts thereof, A 
replication is the plaintiff's reply to the defendant's anſwer, 
which muſt affirm and purſue his bill, and confeſs and avoid, 
deny or traverſe, the defendant's anſwer. 


plaintiff's title, &c. Every matter of fact alleged by the 
plaintiff, may be traverſed by the defendant, but not matter 
of law, or what is part matter of law, and part matter of 
fact; nor may a record be traverſed, as this is not to be 
tried by a jury. | 
If a matter be expreſly pleaded in the affirmative, which is 
expreſly anſwered in the negative, no traverſe is neceſſary, 
there being a ſufficient iſſue joined: alſo where the defendant 
hath given a particular anſwer in his plea, to all the material 
points contained in the declaration, he need not take a tra- 
verſe ; for that when the thing is anſwered, there needs no 
farther denial. | | 
TRAVERSE of an indictment or preſentment is the contradicting 
or denying ſome chief point of it, and taking iſſue thereon. 
See INDICTMENT, and PRESENTMENT.—Thus, in a pre- 
ſentment againſt a perſon for an highway overflowed with 
water, for default of ſcouring a ditch, &c. he may either 
traverſe the matter, by alleging, that there is no highway, or 
that the ditch is ſufficiently ſcoured : or he may traverſe the 
cauſe ; viz. by alleging, that he hath not the land, or that he 
and they whoſe eſtate, &c, have not uſed to cleanſe the ditch. 
TRAVERSE of an office is the proving that an inquiſition made 
of lands or goods is defective, and untruly made. 
No perſon ſhall traverſe an office, unleſs he can make to 
himſelf a good right and title: and if one be admitted to tra- 
verſe an office, this admiſſion of the party to the traverſe 
ſuppoſes the title to be in him, or elſe he could have no cauſe 
to traverſe. | 
TRAVERSE is ſometimes uſed, in heraldry, for a partition of an 
eſcutcheon, of the figure repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. go. 
- which they blazon parti per pale, traverſe, argent and gules. 
TRAVERSE tyles. See the article TVLE. | 
TRAVESTY, or Tzavesr1, a term which ſome late au- 
thors have introduced into poetry: it is originally French, 
being a participle of the word trave/tir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf, 
or to appear in maſquerade.—Hence trave/ty comes to be ap- 
plied to the disfiguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into 


it becomes difficult to know him. 


Italian burleſque verſe. Scarron has done the ſame in French; 
and Cotton and Phillips in Engliſh verſe, 


Caſtalio is, by ſome, charged with having trave/tied the ſacred 


verſion and the original. | 
TRAUMATICS, Teauuarixe, Yulneraries, or medicines good 
for the healing of wounds. See VULNERARY, and AGGLU= 
TINANT, HEALING, and CoN$s0LIDATION. | 
TRAYL-BASTON, or Tz ariL-BasTon.—Edward I. in his 
32d year, ſent out a new writ of inquiſition, under this de- 
nomination, againſt the intruders on other mens lands, who, 
to oppreſs the right owner, would make over their lands to 
great men; againſt batterers hired to beat men, breakers of 
peace, raviſhers, incendiaries, fighters, falſe aſſiſors, and 
other malefactors: which inquiſition was ſo ſtrictly executed, 
and ſuch fines taken, that it brought in a world of treaſure 

24 e. {41 | 


| to the king. ; 


128 Hence 
a | be Tt | 


* 


A plea is naught, which neither traverſes nor confeſſeth the 


a ſtile and manner different from his own ; by which means 


G. Battiſta Lalli has trave/tied Virgil, or turned him into - 


text, by reaſon of the difference of air and tile between his 


x 
4 
1 
1 
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* TRAYTOR, TrxaArToOR, 


Hence; alfo, juſtices of t. bafton, à denomination given 
to the — ns this commiſſion, Sther 
by reaſon of their ſevere and ſummary way of proceeding, or 
becauſe a ſtaff was delivered them as the badge of their office, 
and the offenders were ed before this juriſdition. 
RADITOR, a betrayer of his 
king and country, or one guilty of high-treaſon. See 
TREASON. | 
TRAYTOROUS, or Tzairzrovs Poſition, is particularly 
underſtood of a tenet, 29322 — — of a — 
ity of tak: — ing's a ity, againſt his 
= and commi by him: which is condemned 
ſtatute 14 Car. II. c. 3. 
TREACLE, in * | Imc See THERIACA. _ 
Tarxzacie-Water, Aqua Theriacalis, a compound cordial, or 
ſpirituous water, diſtilled with a ſpirituous menſtruum, from 
cordial and ſudorific and herbs, with a mixture 
of of the theriaca i 
whence its name. | ; ; 
TREASON, Tzxxacxtxr, the act, or crime, of infidelity, 
to one's lawful ſovereign. 
Treaſon, in our laws, is of two ſorts, high, and petty. 
High-TzxEAson, or TREASON-paramount, is an offence com- 
mitted againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether 
by imagination, word, or deed, —Such are, to compaſs, or 
imagine, the death of the king, ; 
flower the king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or 
his eldeſt ſon's wife, or to levy war againſt the king in his 
realms; to adhere to his enemies; counterfeit his great ſeal, 
or money ; to kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of 
either bench, juſtices in eyre, of afſize, or of oyer and termi- 
ner, being in their place during their office, diminiſhing, or 
impairing current money; and ſaying, that the king is an he- 
—_— papiſt, or intends to introduce popery, anno 13. 
Car, | 757 
It is a maxim, that, in majori proditione, omnes ſunt princi- 
pales, there are no acceſlaries in high-treaſon, all are account- 
_ ed principals. , 
Al, th on voluntas non reputabitur pro facto, niſi in _ pro- 
ditionis, *the will is never taken for the deed in any but 
in that of high-treaſen. | 
Though ſome high-treaſons are much more heinousthan others, 
yet the puniſhment appointed by law is the fame in all (cli 
2 coining only excepted) ; which is, that the traytor 
aid upon an hurdle, or ledge, drawn to the gallows, there 
hanged, but cut down while alive, the entrails pulled out 


or Venice-treacle; | 


and before the criminal's face, then his head and quar- 
ters cut off, and impaled where the king ſhall judge meet.— 
Add to this, that he forfeits all his s and s whatever 


to the king; his wife loſes her dowry z and his children their 

nobility, and all right of inheriting, 

Even an idiot, or Innatic, though judged incapable of moſt 

crimes, ſhall be puniſhed as a traitor, if he go about to kill 

the king. | 

For 2 petty-TREASON, fee PETTY-treaſon. 
This kind gives forfeiturs of lands by eſcheat to the lord of 

* the fee. | 
There is alſo mention made of accamulate and conſirudtive- 
treuſon, in the ſtature 14 Car. II. 

. Miſprifſien of TREASON. See the article M1sPRISION. * 

TREASURE, Theſaurus, Inaaups, a ftore, or ſtock, of 


money, in reſerve. 


lace, and none knows to whom it belongs. 


his ſhould naturally fall to the finder ; but particular nations | 


have made particular proviſions for it. —The Jews gave it 
the proprictor of the place where it was found: the Roma n 
juriſprudence was various with regard hereto; ſometimes it 


. we; 


ueen, or prince; or to de- 


TREASURER of the Navy is an officer who receives 


the x 
TREASURY, the 


; At 


the Roman — ay the 3 are two grand. 
treaſurers, that © kingdom and that of 
duchy of Lithuania. # | M 
In England, the 7 | officers under this denomination 
lord high treaſurer, the treaſurer of the bouſhold, 
treaſurer of the navy, of the wardrobe, of the king's chamber. 
&c. — CHAMBERLAIN, &c. 8 
Antiently, we had likewiſe a treaſurer of the exche trea- 
ſurer of war, &c.—In the Komi 44A the tid 4 
ſurer is alſo given, ſomewhat abuſively, to an eccleſiaſtic, who 
has the keeping of the relics ; and of the charters and archives 
of a church or monaſtery, 
This dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meaſure, to that of the antient 
deacons, who had the like charge in the primitive church. 


Lord High Txt axURER of England is the third officer of the 


crown; under whoſe charge and government is all the king's 
revenue kept in the exchequer. | 
He receives the office by delivery of a white ſtaff to him from 
the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure : antiently, he 
received it * delivery of the golden keys of the treaſury. | 
He has the cheque of all the officers any way employed in col- 
lecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or other revenues of the 
crown. He has the gift of all the cuſtomers, comptrollers, 
and ſearchers places, in all the ports of and the 
nomination of the eſcheators in every county. 
He alone (or others in commiſſion with him) letts leaſes 
all the crown- lands, gives warrants to certain perſons of1 ug.. 
lity, to have their wine cuſtom-free, c. 

The antient 3 3830. but of late is ſaid to have been 


8000/7. a year, The office of lord treaſurer is now in com- 
miſſion. 


Under-T REASURER of England, See Un pER-Tyraſurer. 
TREASURER 


of the houſhold is an officer who, in the abſence 
of the lord | Late has power, with the comptroller, and 
other officers of the green-cloth, and the ſteward of the mar- 
ſhalſea, to hear and determine treaſons, . felonies, and other 
crimes committed within the king's palace. 

money out 
of the exchequer, by warrant from the lord high-treaſurer, ot 
the lords commiſſioners executing that place ; and pays all 
charges of the navy, by warrant from the principal officers of 


place wherein the revenues of a prince 
9 1 and diſburſed. ” 
n England the treaſury is a of the exchequer ; by ſome 
called "ay cle; ot: * an 
The officers of his majeſty's treaſury, or the lower exche- 
quer, are the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a , two 
chamberlains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerk of the pell, 
uſhers of the receipt, a tally-cutter, Nc. See each officer under 
his proper article, CHANCELLOR, TELLER, T ALLY, &c. 
ome, under the emperors, there were two kinds of tre» 
ſuries; the one called erarivm, wherein the moneys deſtined 
to ſupport the charges of the government were kept; the other 
az wherein were preſerved thoſe intended for the particulat 
ubſiſtence of the emperor, and his court. In effect, the æn- 
rium belonged to the people, and the fiſcus to the prince. See 
AER ARIUM, and Fiscus. 6 
We have ſtill a reſemblance of this difference among us; but 
it is confounded in France, &c. where the king diſpoſes ab- 
ſolutely of the public treaſure, &'c, 


Lords of the TREASURY.—In lieu of one ſingle director and 
'TatASURE-trove, q. d. treaſure-found, in law, is when money, 
gold, filver, plate, or bullion, is found in the ground, in any | 


adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the title d 
lord high treaſurer, it is frequently thought proper to put that 
office in commiſſion, i. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to di- 
charge it, with equal authority; under the title of lords cou - 
miſſioners of the treaſury. 


REAT), in our old law-books, ſignifies as much as taken 
or withdrawn.— Thus a juror was challen 


ged, becauſe be 


was given to the maſtef of the — ſometimes to the could not diſpend A L. therefore was treat by the ſtatur, 
finder ; and ſometimes it was adjudged to the public treaſury. | or diſc . Old. Nat. Br. 
In France and England the general uſage is, to have ſuch | TREAT TRACTATVS, a ſet diſcourſe in writing, on 
treaſure — to the king, unleſs where the benefit | ſubject. | 

- . thereof is expreſly granted or made over by the king to ſome | A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodic 


Other, as the lord of the manor. I. than an eflay; but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem. 


Py In ſome places in France it is divided into three parts, one; TREATY, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the ſer 
A. * A Weg one for the proprietor of the land, and one for | articles, or conditions, ſtipulated and agreed upon bet 
the der. ign powers | 


Tl 


Briton ſays, it is every ſubject's part, as ſoon as he hath found 
any treaſure in the earth, to make it known to the coroner 
of the county, c. | 
The puniſhment for concealing treaſure found in — is 
impriſonment and fine; but if any mine of metal be in 


any it always appertains to the lord of the ſoil, ex- 


* A d 
There are treaties of peace, of marriage, 
neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and na- 
tion. 
The celebrated treaties are thoſe of Ni of Mu 


of the Pyreneans, of Weſtphalia, of Rif of Utrechh, d 
Hanover, Aa Ne. 


' cept it be a mine of gold or ſilver; which antiently always be- 
4oaged'to the king, in whoſe ground ſoever it were Gund; | 
but; by an act of parliament, the King hath now only the 


TREASURER, anogfficer to whom the treaſure of a prince, ot 
corporation, is committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed of, | April 1713. and conſiſts of 39 articles. 21'S 
in payment of officers, and other:expences. See TxEASURY. Guarantee of a TREATY. See the article Gua f 
Of theſe there is a great variety. His majefly of Great-Bri- TREBELLIANICA, or TaEZELIIAM Fourth, in the .f 
ain, in quality of elector of Brunſwick, is arch-treaſurer of | juriſprudence, a right belonging to an heir inflituted Þ! 
f 


* 
* 


Treaties of commerce are uſually followed by various iiber 
adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation of mer 
dizes into the reſpective dominions of the contracting pos q 
The great treaty of peace, commerce, na tion, 66 
tween England and France, was ſigned at Utrecht tb* 


/ 
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* we” teſtator, after a pointin a full and general heir, 
hd of all his effects in! cies ; or if he went 
s dodranitem, beyond three fourths thereof; in that caſe, 


; allowed to retrench and detain one fourth part of 
— Eder d his own uſe.— This was called the Trebellia- 


r r, if the teſtator charged his heir with a feoff- 
þ ike 0 ge to reſtore the inheritance to another; in 
ment 1 the heir might likewiſe retain a fourth of the whole 
decke, that the quality of heir might not be rendered 
in and fruitleſs. ; 
E, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four parts in 
hacer, or that which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in 
1 ;olin, treble hautboy, Ec. 
ſenſe we ſay, a treble violin, treble hautboy, 
* ja pos” the ble is uſually committed to boys and 
n. „heir part is the treble. 
pr relle is divided into firſt or higheſt treble, and ſecond or 
baſs treble —T he half treble is the ſame with the counter- 


TREBUCHET, TREBUCHETUM; a tumbler, ducking or 
cucking-ſtool. See CUCKING-STOOL. | 
TREDECILE. See the article ASPECT. * 
TREDDLE, or TREADLE, Chalaza, in natural hiſtory, a 
of an egg. See the article CHALAZ A. þ 
TREE, rbor, the firſt and largeſt thing of the vegetable kind, 
conſifing of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. , . f 
REES in full air; are ſuch as naturally riſe a 
3 are 140 topped.— For the choice of trees of 
dus kind, to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney re- 
commends us to ſuch as are ſtrait, ſix feet high at leaſt, and 


the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a token « * their youth, 
e ſoil they grew in. 

3 ſuch 4 kept low, and never ſuffered to 
have above half a foot of ſtem.— Tbeſe are uſed to be kept 
vacant or hollow in the middle, that the branches, ſpread- 
ing round about the ſides, may form a kind of round bowl, 

1 Tals are ann are ſtretched out, and 

i inſt walls. ee 
— and wall trees, ſuch are to be choſen out of the nurſe- 
ry for tranſplantation, as are ſtrait, and conſiſt of a ſingle ſtem, 
and a ſingle graft, rather than two or three grafts in ſeveral 
branches: their thickneſs at bottom, when removed, ſhould 
de two or three inches 

Fruit TxEEs are ſuch as bear fruit. See the article FxuIT. 

Tinber TREES are thoſe who 1 Lowe poo = and ftrait, where- 
of beams, maſts, &c. are uſed to, be made. | 

Coniferons TREES are thoſe whoſe fruit is of a conical figure, as 
the pine, fir, larch, &c.—Theſe are alſo called re/iniferous, 
dy reaſon that coniferous trees are generally covered with a 
bark that abounds in reſin. fly 
Mr, Ray, and other authors, 2 of ſeveral trees of prodi- 
ious bulk. The Jeſuit d' Acoſta, in 
b. 4. c 3. mentions an hollow tree at Tlacocharaya, three 
leagues from Gauxa in new Spain, nine fathom withinſide 
near the ground, and ſixteen withoutfide, He adds, that it 
is under this tree the barbarians aſſembled to their 
religious ceremonies, dance round their idols, &c.—Herrera 
mentions another, which ſixteen men, joining hands, could 
not fathom.— And F. Kircher, in his Latium, L. affirms, 
he has ſeen a tree, near Gonzano, which would lodge a whole 
3 perſons in its cavity. The common people had 
a tradition, that this was planted 11 CRIB 2 
In the Indies there are very large reſts conſiſting only of a 
ingle tree, whoſe branches, falling to the ground, take root, 
and put forth new trees the Indian fig tree and paretuvier are 
M. Lonvillers mentions trees in Peru, one part of whoſe 
branches produce fruit one half the year, and the other part 
the other half. In China, there is a tree which bears tallow, 
Whereof that nation make their candles. See TATTOO W. 

ere are two or three very remarkable phænomena in the 
growth of trees, which have eſcaped the obſervation of the 
naturaliſts of all ages, except thoſe of our own: theſe are the 
perpendicularity of their trunks, or ſtems, to the horizon, 
nd the patalleliſm of their tufts to the ſpot of earth they grow 

Mm. An account of each, ſee under the articles PERPENDI- 
CULARITY, and PARALLELISM. d 
or the planting, tranſplanting, ſemination, pruning, felling, 
grafting, ſhrowding, barking, &c. of trees, ſee the reſpective 
articles, PLANTING,” TRANSPLANTING,  SEMINATION, 
Pruning, ENGRAFTING, Ce. 


Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes the trees and ſhrubs of our native growth | 


in England, into, I. Sach as have their flower disjvined, and 
Temate from the fruit :—which are, nn Fan 


I", The Nuciferous TREEs, or ſuch as bear nuts: as the walnut 


tree, the hazle-nut tree, the beach, the cheſnut, andthe com- 
| 4 


— | 


fre or ſix inches thick at bottom, and three or four at top; | 


his hiſtory of the Indies, 


— 


TRE 


29, Coniferous Taxes, or ſuch as bear à ſquammous or ſcaly 
fruit, of a conical figure, and a woody or hard ſubſtance, in 
which are many ſeeds, which when they are ripe, the cone 
opens or gapes in all its ſeveral cells or partitions; and lets 
them drop out: of this kind are the Scotch firs; male and fe- 
male; the pine, which, in our gardens, is called the Scotch 
fir; the common alder tree, and the bitch tree. 


3®, Bacciferous TR EES, or ſuch as bear berries ; as the juniper 


and yew trees. 


4% Lanigerous Tx RES, or ſuch as bear a woolly, downy, ſub- 


ſtance : as the black, white, and trembling, poplar, and wil- 
lows and oſiers of all kinds. 


5% TREES which bear their ſeeds (having an imperfe flower) 


in leafy membranes and caſes : as the ho 


1 -beam, or hatd-beam, 
called, in ſome places, the horn-beech. 


IT. Such as have their fruits and flowers contiguous : which are 


either with the flower placed on the top of the fruit, ot ad- 
hering to the baſe or bottom of the fruit. 

© Of the former kind, ſome are pomiferous, as apples and pears; 
and ſome bacciferous, as the ſorb or ſervice tree, the white- 
thorn or hawthorn, the wild roſe, ſweet brier, currants, the 

reat bilberry-buſh, honeyſuckle, ivy, &c. | 
e latter kind are either ſuch as have their fruit moiſt and 
foft when ripe; as—1®, Pruniferous ones, whoſe fruit is pretty 
large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the middle; as the black-thorn 
or ſloe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the common 
wild cherry, the black cherry, &c, 

20, Bacciferous TREEs, as the ſtrawberty tree, common in the 
the welt of Ireland, miſletoe, water-elder, the dwarf or i; purge- 
laurel, the viburnum or wayfaring tree, the dog tree, 
the ſea black-thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet, bar- 
berry, common elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the berry- 
bearing heath, the bramble, and the ſpindle tree or prickwood, 
Or ſuch as have their fruit dry when ripe; as the bladder-nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and aſh, the maple, the 

aule or ſweet willow, common heath-broom, dyers weed, 
— or gorſe, and the lime tree. 

Heart of a TREE. | See 5 HEART. 

Paralleliſm of rows of TR EES. PARALLELISM. 

Diana's TREE, arbor Diane, among the chemiſts, is a kind of 
metalline vegetation, which ſhoots out into branches, with the 
appearance of leaves, and even flowers. See Supplement, 
article 22 a 

TREE. rs, arbor Martis, is another ſingular vegeta- 
tion, or diſcovered accidentally by Ang Lemery. 
See Supplement, article MAR TIS ARBOR, | 

Dormant TREE. DoRMANT. 

Roof TREES; Roor. 

TREFOIL. See the article TzxiFoLiuM. | 

TREMOR, TxzemBLinG, in medicine, a diſeaſe nearly akin 


to a convulſion, wherein there is ſomething of a convulſive 


motion. or ſhaking, accompanying a voluntary or natural 
motion. | 
A tremor is frequently found to ariſe upon the more violent 
ons, particularly anger, gluttony, venery, &c. but this 
accidental and tranſitory. | | 
A tremor is ſometimes apt to degenerate into other worſe dif: 
eaſes z vi. pally, apoplexy, lethargy, ſpaſmus, &c, In old 
men it is incurable, 
The medicine commonly made uſe of in tremors, and other 
neryous diſtempers, by the name of palfy-dreps, is no other 
than the compound ſpirit of lavender. The moſt ſucceſsful 
way of uſing it is, by taking 30 or 40 twice or thrice a 
day, dropt on loaf ſugar or a little bread. It is ſuppoſed, that, 
by this way, the moſt ſpirituous and efficacious parts make 
their way directly by the nerves of the palate, &c, without 
undergoing the courſe of the circulation, as it muſt do when 
taken in a liquid vehicle, 
TREMOR of the Heart. See the article PALPITATION, 
TRENCH, a ditch cut or dug in the ground, to drain off the 
waters in a meadow, a moraſs, or the like; or to divert the 
courſe of a river. | | | 
Many of the bogs in Ireland have been drained; and made 
good ground, by only digging trenches around them; 
TRENEHES, in fortification, are ditches which the beſiegers cut 
to 2 more ſecurely to the place attacked; whence they 
are alſo called lines of approach. — See Tab, Fertif. fig. 21, n, 
11. c. : 
They ſay, mount the trenches, that is; go upon duty in them. 
To 24 the trenches, is to relieve hach wi. 
duty there. 
The enemy is ſaid to have cleared the trenches, when they have 
driven away,; or killed, the ſoldiers who guarded them. 
ail of the TRENCH is the place where it was begun.—And the 
head that to which it was carried. Wee E 
Trenches are of ſeveral forts, according to the nature of the 
ſoil: if the adjacent territory be rocky, the trench is only 
elevation of bavins, gabions, woolpacks, or cpalemens of 
earth, caſt round about the place—but where the ground may 
be eaſily opened, the trench is dug therein, and bordered with | 
a parapet on the ſide of the beſieged, F S- 


'Thh 


as have been upon $ 
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'The breadth ol the trenches is from eight to ten febt, and the 


depth from fix to ſeven; they are cut in talus, or aſlope. 
The trenches are to be carried on with winding-lines, in ſome 
manner parallel to the works of the fortreſs, ſo as not to be in 
view of the enemy, nor to expoſe their length to the enemyꝰs 
ſhot :. for'then they will be in danger of being enfiladed, or 
ſcoured by the enemy's cannon : this catrying of the trenches 
obliquely, they call carrying them by coudees, or returns. 
ing the TRENCHES. is when the [47 — begin to work 
upon the line of approaches; which is uſually done in the 
* ſometimes within muſquet-ſhot, and ſometimes within 
f, or only whole cannon-ſhot of the place, if there be no 
riſing ground about it, the gariſon ſtrong, and their cannon 
well ſerved. | 
The workmen, that open the trenches, are always ſupporetd 
by bodies of men againſt the ſallies of the beſieged ; and ſome- 
times thoſe bodies lie between them and the place, as alſo 
on their right and left. 
The pioneers ſometimes work on their knees: and the men, 
that are to ſupport them, lie flat on their faces, in order to avoid 
the enerhy's {hot ; and the pioneers are likewiſe uſually co- 
vered with mantelets, or ſauciſſons. 
To TREXNCH the ballaſt is a ſea-phraſe, ſignifying to divide the 
ballaſt into ſeveral trenches in a ſhip's hold. 
TRENCHE,, in heraldry. See the article TRANCHE. 
TRENCHING-Plough is an inſtrument for cutting out the 
ſides of trenches and drains, or the fides of turf, &c. See 
PLovuGH. | 
TRENTAL, TaIOIN TAL, or TRICENNAL, a Romiſh of- 
fice for the dead, conſiſting of thirty maſſes, rehearſed for 
thirty days ſucceſhvely after the party's death. 
The trental is thus called from the Italian, trenta, triginta, 
thirty. lt is mentioned anno primo Ed. VI. Et volo, & ordino, 
uod executores mei ordinent ſeu ordinare faciant unum trental 
115 alute anime mee. l 1 
EPANUM, TREPAN, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, ſerving to 
perforate a bone, eſpecially that of the cranium, and uſed in 
the operation of trepanning, _ | 
It is alſo called abapti/ion, anabaptiſton, modiolus, terebra, tere-, 
bellum, — Abaptiſton, from a privative, and j&w]:{, to dip; 
as having a broad circle over its point, to prevent it, in the 
operation of trepanning, from penetrating through the mem- 
branes that inveſt the brain. Modiolus, from modus, a mea- 
fure; being contrived to enter only to a certain depth.—Tere- 
bra, &c. from rege, to bore. | 
It is in form of a terebellum, or ſmall wimble, only that it is 
indented, and made ſomewhat in manner of a round ſaw. 
It ſerves for the cure of wounds, cofitufions, and fractures, of 
the cranium, when they do not go beyond the ſecond table; 
for by means hereof, an amputation or exfoliation is made of 
© what part, or quantity, of a bone one pleaſes; and a way is 
opened for the raiſing depreſſions. 
It has uſually a ſharp point in the middle of its circumference, 
ſerving to keep it firm and ſteady during the operation. It 
-ſhould alſo have a kind of cope to rife and fall as occaſion re- 
; quires, that it may not go deeper than is neceſſary, 
There are alſo two-pointed trepant, others triangular, qua- 
drangular, and hexagonal, made for the cure of a caries of the 
bones. There are alſo perforative trepans, and exfoliative 
ones. See EXFOLIATION. | 
TREPANNING, in ſu , the operation of relieving cuts, 
cCeontuſions, caries's, and fractures in the ſkull, by means of 
an inftrument called the trepanum. 
.. Trepanning is a ay dangerous and difficult operation; and is 
not to be uſed, unleſs when the chips and prominences of the 
bones prick the tender parts; when the upper table is in- 
tire, but depreſſed, and the lower broken; and when the 
extravaſated 
Ea. 
The manner of trepanning or opening the ſkull, is thus: the 
- hairs being ſhaven off, the ſkin is to be cut through to the 
pericranium, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the muſcles of 
the temples, and the ſutures of the ſkull: and, for this time, 
the wound is to be bound up, unleſs there be ſo little blood 
ſpilt, that the pericranium may, at the ſame time, be pulled 
up from the bone. 8 
_ After a few hours, ſtop the patient's ears, and take one of the 
inſtruments called a male trepanum, or modiolus; fix its point 
in the ſkull, but ſo far off the fracture, that it touch it not, 
much leſs the ſuture, with its teeth; though ſome ſurgeons do 
not mind to avoid the ſutures, but aſſure us, they have per- 
ſorgted them as ſucceſsfully as any other part. 
Then hold the inftrument faſt with the left hand, turn it 
round with the right, till you have cut a pretty deep hole: 
© aſter this take a female trepanum, which has no point in the 
"Th 9 or take the point out of the other, and turn it round 
4s before: in the mean time, take away the duſt or chips that 
proceed from the perforation, and moiſten the inſtrument i 
Lil and water to make it cool and ſlipperꝛ. 
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blood would endanger the perſon's being ſuffo- | 


- : 
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— 
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The blood appearing, will ſhew when you are gone az 
as to the dura mater; in which caſe you muſt preſs very gent] 

* — 2 be unadviſedly Putt. 5 

ne begins to move, put ſomething in 

the ſides of the wound; looſen it, ad fake it one — 
of ſutgeon's pincers, or forceps. 425 
After the operation is over, the part is to be waſhed gent 
with weak red wine; and proper dreſſing are to be x led 
thereon, as honey of roſes, arceus liminent, oil of St. Jon " 
wort, &c.—lf the dura mater be corrupted, add, as — 
requires, ſpirit of wine, tincture of myrrh and aloes, Veni g 
turpentine, mel Ægyptiacum, c. 8 
Mr. Cheſelden takes notice, that the ſinus's and 


ſpine 
os frontis make it very dangerous, * 


0 if not impracticable, to 
1 a trepanum to the middle and lower part of the forehead 
IDATION, in medicine, a tremor or trembling of the 
nerves and members of the body. See TREmoR, 
FL firſt ſymptom of madneſs, in dogs, is a trepidatimn of the 
imbs. 

TREPIDATION, in the antient aſtronomy, denotes what t 
call'd a libration of the eighth ſphere; or a motion which the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem attributed to the firmament, to account for 
certain almoſt inſenſible changes and motions obſerved in the 
axis of the world; by means whereof the latitudes of the fixed 
ſtars come to be gradually changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to 
approach reciprocally, firſt towards one pole, then toward, 
the other. 

This motion is alſo called the motion of the firſt libration. 

8 — N 9 13 

„ in law, ſignifies any tranſgreſſion of the 1 
der treaſon, felony, — miforifion of 2 * 
For a lord of parliament to depart from thence, without the 
© king's licence, is neither treaſon, nor felony, but it is treſpaſ 
Staundford, Pl. Cor. ; 

TRESPASS, however, is moſt commonly uſed either for that 
wrong or damage which is done to the king in his foreſt, c 
— 2 wm my another. 

| is ſenſe, it is of two ſorts: treſpaſs general, otherpiſe 
called treſpaſs vi & armis, where paſs 8 violence is uſed 
—and treſpaſs ſpecial, otherwiſe called treſpaſs upon the caſe; 
which ſhould be that done without force: See AcTiox 
the caſe, —But the two ſpecies are ſometimes confounded. 
In an action of treſpaſs the plaintiff always ſues for 
or the value of the hurt done him by the defendant. 
Treſpaſs is alſo divided into local and tranſitory. 

TRESPASS local is that which is ſo annexed to the place certain, 
that if the defendant join iſſue upon a place, and traverſe the 
place mentioned in the declaration, and aver it; it is enough 
to defeat the action. See Locar. | 

TRESPASS Tranſitory is that which cannot be defeated by the 
es FAY traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not na- 
terial. 

2 — action of treſpaſs, quare clauſum fregit, ought to be 


TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, uſually ſu- 
ſed to be half the breadth thereof. | 
t is uſually borne flory, and counterflory ; and ſometimes 
double, as in Tab. Herald. fig. 85. and ſometimes triple. 

TRESTLE, TT xEssEL,or T RUSSEL, is explained, by Minſhies, 
to be a three-footed ſtool ; or, more particularly, a woodea 
frame or ſtand to bear up tables, ſcaffolds, or the like. 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, « 
the duſt, that may be mixed with any commodity ; which i 
always 4 pounds in every 104 pounds weight. See TAR 

TREUGA Dei, TrEve de Dieu. See TRUCE of God. 

TRIA prima, among chemiſts, the three hypoſtatical princ- 
ples, viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of which they hol 

all bodies to be primarily made, and into which they ae il 
held reſolvable by fire. "Rl 

TRIAD, TRIAS, IPIAZ, a term ſometimes uſed for a Tiinih. 
See TRIAS, and TRINITY. 

TRIAL, in law, the examination of any cauſe, whether ci 
or —— according to the laws of the realm, before a f 
Per Judge. 

Of this thets ar divers kinds: matters of fact, 6. gr. 
to be tried by the jurors; matters of law by the juſtice; 
matters of record by the record itſelf. | 

A lord of parliament, indifted of treaſon or felony, ſhall be 
tried, without any oath, by his peers, upon their honour u 
allegiance; but in appeal, at the ſuit of any ſubject, they f 
be tried per bonos * homines. | | 

If antient demeſne be pleaded of a manor, and denied, dl 
ſhall be tried by the record of domeſday. 
Baſtardy, excommunication, lawfulneſs of marriage, ® 
2 ſhall be tried by the biſhops © 
tincate, | | 
Before trial, in a criminal caſe, it is uſual to aſk the crimim 
how he will be tried? Which was antiently a very fee 
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ion, tough mot ſo now i in regard there were ſotmerly | Or, dhe area of any triang/e: is bad: by adding all the chœe 


* veveral ways of trial; viz. by dattie, ar dealt, and jur. 
When the criminal anſwered, 
ſhewed beo made choice to be ty 

now no other way of trial.— This 1s 


* or per patriam. 


the atient manner of trial by combat, and great aſſize, 


ſee COMBAT. | 
TRIANGLE, in geom | 


I all the three ſi 


fe. 60.) 


OSCELES; &c. 


If all the ſides of the triangle be unequ 


ACB, fig-70 
IN us. 
If one of the 2 


If one of the angles 


If all the ang 
is faid to be 4% 


1 


If ſome of the ſides be right, and others curve, the angle is] two internal, oppoſite ones y and dake n together. en 


ſaid to be mixtilinear, 


God and Bis country, it 


a jury. But there is half ſum and the remaindet contioually.into one another, Aid 
y/ called trying per | | Extracting the ſquare-ravtof the prodadtksq co 5. 1h Tie 


ngle be all right, it is ſa d 
be equal (as ABC, Tab. 


it is called an iſeſc 
al to each other (as in] in er nal oppoſite ones B or .f * 
.); the triangie is ſaid to be ſcalenous. Sec Sc A- 2. In every triangle the greateſi five l op po ed to the groat! 
14 . 4 bs + þ . . 


nples, as K. (Ag. 71.), of a triangle XML. &- In every triangle, any to lides taken together 4 
- be a right angle, the triangle is ſaid to be reclangular. 


ſides together, and balf the ſum ; and trom that hf 
ſum, ſubtracting eac e ſeveralh and multiply ing ita t 


— 


Hence, 1. If berween-the baſe, and half the alttkude; or be- 
tween. the alutude, and half che baſe, d> found a mean pro- 
portional; it will be the fide of a ſquare equal to the trianęil 


—— „— 


z a figure comprehended under three] 2. If the area of ,a:t1iangle be divized by-half — ihe 
lines, or ſides, and which of conſequence has three angles. ; f 

If the three lines or ſides of the trin 
to be a plain or rectilincar triangle. 
des of the triangle 
Geometry fig. 68.), it is ſaid to be equilateral. | | 

If only two of the ſides of the triangle be equaf (as in DEF,  v<<qual nd imat... N. BA 
equicrural triangle. See] 2. it one lide of a triangle A B C, figs 55. be cb 


| quotient is the altitude. n 
| Froperties of plain LRIANGUEB.—f. If iti tws triangle ABC 
| and abe (fg- 73-)he angle A be 24 $:a0dithellides A HN 
| ab, and AC ag then will tne de h AH and/theien- 
gl Cc, and B 264 and therefore the: will 

„rd beni 
| | ntinued toll 
the external angle DB will be gieatet than card | 


-, 


—_ - 


1 ; A I 
»3% iS wind.) 


ett angle, and the leaſt to the leaſt. 140718 
euer 


£3163 w 1 


than the third. 


© ws 


4 : I6GiIP 93 246 051203 DT : 
a N (. 72). be obtuſe, the tr lang ſe is] F. If in two triangles, the ſeveral ſides of the one be zeſptc- 
Wl to be gar or Wt gen? He, 
* acute, as in & 
uldr, or oxygonous. 
| If the three lines of the frian 
- faid to be curtilingar. 


tively cqu- l to toe; ſides of the, other; the nilgles will hkewils 


9 the triangle] be elpectively equa; and: conſequendy. he whole inet 


; will be <qual and {tmilars 812 ' 


4 . * 
£13013 10 9116 33 Wer 


N | 23 10980 
es, the triangle is 6. I an ſide, as, B C (fag. 70.0. of a thiangle! A-CB von- 


tiaued to D, che extechal angie DOA g belequal-to the 
7. In every triangle, as A HC, dhe three angles AC, tallen 


I the ndes be Al arches of great circles of the ſphere, the | dogetbet, are equal to two right onesνv or; IS. mo 


; triangle #44id to be /þ 
Racrnaxs An, Oc, 
Similar TRFANG bx 8. 


Canonof a TRIANGLE. (* 
Legs of a TRIANGLE. J 


Baſe of a e the S: 


the quantity of the angle intertepted between them, A; lo] the renninder is the third; —g,/ If; two an 
conſtruct a triangi:aſſume A B as a baſe; and in A make | be equal to two of another, either toget 


berical. dee each under its prop head, 
89 412 ' I (7 # 


ration of TxIAanGLes. +1. Two fi 


Hence, 1. If the triaugla be reGanghlar; as MK Li 
dhe tg oplique eee 
right angle, or 909 and therefore, are liglf Aghtz, if-the &r1> 
angle be ifoſccles, +2 If one angle of, a tango be obliquey 
the other two taken. together are obiiqte/likewiſe.— 3. In an 
equilater. I triangle; ech. angle ig69% 54. If one angle of a 
triangle be ſubtracted from 180, the. remainder-is-the ſum of 
the other two; and if the ſum of two be ſubtracted from 180%, 
les of one triangle 
her or ſeparately, the 


the given angle: on the other leg Tet off the other, given lire third of the one muſt be like wiſe equal to be (ird of the ptrer. 


AC; laſtly, draw BC: then will ABC be the triangle re-] e. Since in an iſoſceles trianghel).F E(fig. 


7 69. ) the auꝑles at 
the baſe.y and v ate equal goif the'angle at the vertex be ſub- 


- ts fides with the intercepted angle being determined, | | Gated ſrom 189%, andi the remainder. be divided by A, Ihe 
the whole triangle is Cetermined.—Wherefore, if in two fri- | quotient. is 4he quantity of /cagh/of;therequal angles! an like 


engles ACB and d, a=A 
the triangles are determined in th 


nd 4b:ac:: AB: AC, Manner, if che double of one of the angles at the bale 5£be 
ſame manner, and are there - ſubtracted from 180, the remainder ig the quantity of the 


fore ſimilar ; © ently c=Cand b=B. ab:bc:;AB:| ange at the ve lex 
: coaltquently e N: -- + < + vp 9 815 


BC, &c. 


2. Three ſides, A B, BC, and C A, fx. 68. being given, any | Aa, and B= then wil AC ac, AC le, 


: g Q AK 204 A, 
in two triengles, AB C, and a be {figo73;) A B== aby 


S , 


two whereof, a8. A C, A B, taken together, are greater than | and the triange, AC Bequal and ſimilar to the triangle a bc 


the third; to con ſtruct a triangl. Aſſume A B for a baſe ; 


Hence, if in two triangles, AC Band c, Amun, B 


and from A, with-the interval AC, deſctibe an arch 3; and | and BC c; then will C Ses conſequently, A C _ 


from B, with theihterval BC, deſcribe another arch x : draw | ABA; ard the triangle A CB=azb 


rec given right lines, only one 8iang/c 


„if the three 


the une Cena BC. Thus is the triangle conſtructed. | * - in atriumgle D F E che angles atthe baſe ? and v, fig. 6g. 


can be conſt z by determining the 
whole triangle is determined, 


: 0 


Wherefore, if in two triangles 


three des, the] angles be equal, it is Sgdilsteral. 
Ac Band ach G. 730 AC. xrallel to the baſe, theſi wall BA: B 


equal, the triangle is iſaſceles: conſequen: 


v4 ; 17 


right line D E be dn 


19, I in a triangle A B Cz Ag. 55. a rig 
Cs BD: BE:: A D: 


AB::ac:ab; AC: CB: a:. the triangles are de-“ EC. Aud BA. AC:: BD. DE... Conſequently dhe tri- 


7 in the ſame manner, and 
3 K nicht line, as . and two adjacent angles A and B, 12. The fide of an equilateral triangle, inſtribed in a 

which, taken together, are Jeſs than two right ones, bei 5 is in power triple of :the radius. See RADlus. 
ibe the triangle ABC.-On the given ſine A B, 


ren; to deſcr 


| make the two. given angles A aud B: continue the ſides A C] that is, being between the ſame paralle 
and BC till chen west in Cr. T'ben EM. 

: le required. S195 . 1 7 7 
fre ace, one; fide and two 
angle is determined. Wherefote, if in two triangles AZZ a 

and B=5,. the triangles are determined after the ſame 
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will ABC be the trian- 
bing gen, 


aud therefore are ſimila . 
ſurotion of TRIANGLES. To-find: the 
multiply the. baſe A B, fig--74+ dy the altitude GC dj balf the 
Product is che area of the triangle ABG. 7 4 1 2 

r thus, multiply half the baſe: A B by.thepltitude/© 


trian 8 9 2 < I Iz : - : T7 1 188 
E. gr — . D — . 
* © . 4.4 + 4. * ” ASM * k ; 
ol jd ” 


jangle, 7 AKALIELIOO AMA 15 


ZA; or 


ant of 


* ». 3 : N 1 nec] 4 
10 10 TILATY 1.5077 7 
ban vo erte art 


* * 5 2 = 4 
22 44 notte WS TY iz 
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* 
my 


E 14:3 1 TY toi lf (=: Bath ieee to ca: another. > 
; "1 : ' N 0 


conſequently are ſimilar, - le.B-D E ſimilar to B ACC. 


.-3r::Every triangle id infcribable id a circle. See Cin ci. 
eirele, 
13. Triangles on the ſame boſe, and having the ſame height, 
1 lines, are always 
ARKKLLI l. 
1345 Every 'tfiangle, a CF D, fig. 41. is one half of a 


Arts 2 a aral - 
che whole tri- lelogram A C DB on the ſame, ot an equal daſe' C D, Nd of 


the ſame altitude, or between the ſume parallels! or a angle 


man-] is cqual-to a parellelogrem upon the ſame baſe, but balf the 


altitude; or half: the rchaſe, and the ſumt altitude. See Pa- 
nere 7 Andr 


plain as ſpherical; the Nhes of 


| & Ses Near. 


hy. dude difference of the ſquares of the ſides is 


Aellt Ine, 
e 


1 ny Vi — - 

1 Te : raver te 1 gle | 

| at Lit top pe penuicular to the hypotheguſe, *eivides — FRCH 
" = the IN 


ele nto two other right · lined ir iangies, which are ſim 
"Ws g os 


189 


3 | 
= EQ | 
| . 4 Mas . Sa F FIT +1 r 1 An en IIs 


ny — 4 — Aw _—_ —_——_ 3 


"I. It 
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„ ao" 0 * hy 
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8 oy u: 
"Yi — i, e 
unge are tone another. See BIC T Io. 
2 B e of any triaxęle be biſected, — 
of the requngſes, made by the ſides und the fe 
en e eee Ker te 


2 line B bife@t an Ae 
= 2 e ſquare Sad B E=A BC—AE 


. Newt. Aritb. U 
odividea inen any given dne of equal parts, — 
nde the baſe C „K. 77. . a. into as many parts as the 
is to be divi 4 into z and draw the lines 1, A2. E. 


; | — of 42 . See. ; — £3 2 
er; Mic 'T RIANGLE CHARACTERISTIC! 


TRIANGLE, in trigonometry. The folution of analyſis of tri. 
„ See TrxIGoNOMETRY. 


-oblems:;{ 5c 4 5 201 7 

 Salation Deen es A and C (Js. 
| — tld an Me. (27+) being given, age with ſide A B 
| 1 or to one of — ; to find the faid BU oppoſite to the 
| deen, A.—Fhoruldor canon is this: the a 2 
| „n .to-the/ given fide A B, oppoſite to the ſame'; ſo is 


fine of the dther angle A, to the fide required. _ The fide | 


| C. therefore, is commodiouſly/fovnd by the logarithms, 
F from the rule: Feen ber finding > fourth proportional to 3 
4  _  {( numbers given, eee 

| .  « For an Sager ſuppoſe C ng, Az * 


| A BS74 he operation will | 
eo” F. 18080 . of ſine of C 9. $0142 - 2 vr -n 
1% at %* Log. of AR Wir T0 2317 Sone | 


— 
* I» LS 


. Log. of fine of R 9:9238681 N 1111 5 


+ 4 — dei 9: 44k vaS : N 1 Ti 4s 4 Tl 
_ LES 


3 en of To ID 8 
Nr — i 7080908 


14 of: 5 1. 920085. be ned cor- 
. . reſporiding to 1 the table of Rene 10% the 
: . quantity of the ſide-fo 2 al : 


<* Tab hed Bank8C, together with the angle C, "op 
- Palit ro ons of them given to had the ather angles Ktan 
rule js this; a one ſide A B i to the fine of the giyen 
n is the other hae B C, . 
86 angle req iredoppoſite theiceto. „eee 
E e A Bu „BS geg, C Sa. 
8 N 
1 — Logs of B e bn , 2.97 + + i 48 
a= 55 Log. CEC 7! 3% 17 2 


71 * 2 
— o 5 Log. of B £22 4. 13655 | | ane uh 
3 - WMH, 7! 
* 2 N 425 
* wa dan of log; of ſme 4 14 \ — "# tin 
Cund of BC I x if A 


of fine uf 47. The number cOr- 
EE aro prichms, n. 37 


No, the given angle C e ſum of the u-. 
1 52 Huberacbed from 1805 ee the 1 253 gives 


| . 1 2 —.— 


e manner, ſuppoſe, in ge 28. 
that ee the right angle, * 18 — ifs 505 


„ 


hs inchided angle 
TY en; to find the — . che 
C be rectangular; take one of che ſides includin 


8 


5 C 
. 22 BA 8. 
bein 


triangle 


3 


IT oppobte angle B: ee 
8 Ts > 6 hy der AC e 


Nee! 97 4 OL 29 (PVT THR) 


. = £& | 2 
2 PR # IF | 31 


4 © : The correſpand- | 
8 173; 
ert 


an my „ 


e ſeveral caſes thereof are reducible to the following pro | 


— The corceſpond- 


of ſpherical Taser ks. See SymERICAL Triongle.| 4. Thi Ns =. AB, BC; and TINS (fe- 30.), 4 


F rules. - 1. In a right-angled ſpherical triangle, 


49, and the .cathttus A C, 36, 4 dug de a0 85 eri 
.- the operation ſlang thus <\- 2 | | | 1. 
Log. of. B Coo — — 1.699196 ; "20 Fog mi 
r,, -e 
nen 


— — 


—_— ” 


tan 


OOO ts CAMO kp p OE lik” SAAD o — — — - — 
* 


che rule is—Av che ive | 


| This, ſegment, chus found, bei Jubtrated from the ta 


nt] angie Cr c des of 


as if the hypothenuſe B C, and 1797 6 G, be giv 


TI 


Aube 2 be, 4 ener 
to the ſum e- 2 18 4 * 2 


— — bes x? 
Sum 433 differ. 119 I B4-Coir gs 


ä 
36s prory bn 44 (B+:C):3591248 - 0 


IP AB4AG 2 1338516 1 
EX © 908" n „„ 7 


* IT . — at; 
um of logg. 12. c 


8851 r 
Lon. of tang, 1855 964 bes, The ea 


number to which is 


(BEGO M +(B +C) = 40 
1 —ů— ͤ üꝛm——ů— — 
ow 92 _ 168 4(C— —B) a» UE 26 


p C 9 NN — — 


given to find the an le A B, and C.-—F rom the 
the angle A, with 11 den of the leaſt fide-A B. 255 
circle: n will CD bebe few of the ley AC and AB; 
= 2 * _ 3 rule then . 

5 eBC is tothe ſum of the jeg CD, ſo is the 
ference of the legs CF, to the —— af the baſe Ce. 


C B, the remainder is the chord hen, from A to the 
chord GB fall e AE thus will BE= 


Tie eee . ber 


We yo 285 1 SonlT Bits 7 5k — 


Z. c. Verrat = 36, 48 . 
2 < 45 - 45: & 
ö ABER B=x 30. | 


NN 


e Log 2 8 61 F 
hh BE es . 4a 2 


. of F Es. e WEE 


I + 


ER i = pars. 4 19 * 


Tee 6 
wh 8 hs 1 Foe ee correſponding 


5 = 254000 EG 108; 5 22 | 
72 5 * CG= S i822 | 15 
3 g gt 
„% BE 1069 


1673 T2 ; of. ABS 0 

led s 9 'of whole fine == es, A 

26% + Log: of E B . | 
cart Log:oflineof EA =9.4807254. The correpoud 
hes to which; in the wy” l 

ED 144. r. 5 5 Fr b 

of AC 46852783 +24 „ 
Dl (ae of whole ſine- 19,0000000 "' | ry 
df O ES 3.464 * he FEA. 


1 = nne 


a * * 
- wtsb 54 4 x 


Log. of low of EA 8101 r. To which the cor- 


Gaiden bf 


reght-angled Asie eden Z r commn 
two party, 
beide the right angle, being given, to ſind any of the ref. 
I. Conſider whether the parts, which come to thi queſtion, 
be conjunct or disjunRt PART).' If we dijunct be oppo- 
Cee. 28, — —. uſe BC, and the angle 
4 Z1 given, to polite leg A H then the 
rule is— As the whole fine is to hs — * h 


g| Bee i the ſine of the aügle C, to the fine of the oppoſite 
* ir * AR. 8 them win CA be be. 


leg A Bu a If dhe dis) art$ be not te to each other; 
as, if AB, and the — le B Ur teen 
triamg Care do be continued one wi, 
till they become quadrants, that yeu. may thus have a new ii. 
angle, wherein the parts that come into the queſtion are mu- 
tuallycoppolits to each other; as in our caſe, the triar 

wherein Wo:hav 14 BE; «be complemcnt of theleg AB 
bc fag why 3 for E F. the complement of "the angle C. 
Tha rule Ait whole Gee ink ee fine of BF) 
ſo is che ine of the angle B to the fine E — 'or co-line of C- 
3. If the-hypothenuſe be not among the conjunct gs opp 1 
the legs A and A C be given for an * 
of them; the rule is As the ** f AC 25 vo the whole 
fine ; ſo to the ef A B to che | Gigent of © 

4- But if the hypothenuſe be found among auge 1 


the adjacent fide A C; the ſides of triangle are Abbe 
ee way ll they bea, that we may * 


EIT WES” "0. OT 


Hato BBY 


. om. 


4 beg. e 11 the hypothenuſe does not oome 
As the fine of E F, or co-ſme of C, is to che whobe ſine; 


riangle, wherein the 
chme into the qus ; . gr. in our caſe, the 
E BF, 


' the hypothenuſe BC, and the complement of the angle C, 
= the angle F the complement of the leg A C. Sine 


ja the queſtion, the rule is as before: 


; bus the tangem of E B, or co-tangent of B ©, to te tan 
| gar of F, ; of co-tangent of A C. 
the ſides of a triangle are to be continued, it is the 
5 When thin bre way ſoever they be produced, provided no 
acute angle come into the qretion otherwiſe the ſides are to 
de contin ed through the other oblique one. And if both be 
* in the contexion, the ſides are to be continued through that 
jacenr 00 £1 to the fide i in queſtion, 
Þy this means and, ch le is 17 80 obtained wherein the thing 
- pode either by the rule of fines or tangents. E 
Fon . HT KIANGLES,' by one catholic 
hore: whether the parts that come in 
ee con june 4. net. dee Part,” 
keltket ons, both $; including the ri right angle, come 


« to the ju ſor It, 0905 the data, write its comple- T7 
k . Karat. Since then by the catholic” rule, deli-| 


ment to a 
55 e trigoriometry, the whole fine, with the 


ine complement of the middle part, muſt be equal to the fines 
of the digung parts, and the co- tangents of the conjun 
rts; from the ſum of thofe data ſabtrack the third datum; 
e tenhginder will be ſome ſine or tangent, che ſide or angle 
: n which, in the artificial candh of triangles, is 

. the-fide or. angle ſought. 

"This univerſal rule being of great hervick in erjgonometry; 
"we ſhall apply it to the various caſes thereof, and illuſtrate it 
© with examples; Which examples, in the caſe of disjunct or ſepa- 
fate parts, will at the ſame time illuſtrate the common method; 
dut in the caſe eee they adtnit of other ſolutions. 7 

1. Given the kypothenuſe BC 60%, and che angle C 23* 300; 

I gel cee een ABL/ 22.).— Since AB is the mid- 
dle part, C and B C are dizjun (ck Pan r): the whole ſine, 
with the go · ſine of the complement A B, i. e. with the line it- 
ſelf of A By is equal to the fines of C and B C. | | 
Therefore from fine of © 960069 | 


Sine of BC. 9937536 


v, 


UE BORN e 2 f 
dee whole fine''x 00000000 


Neben i whe mg the : 


wherein are given the complement'E B off the 


Remait'fine of AB'g.5382303. The Sehnde 
number to which, in the canon, is 20% 1 6%. J 
2. Given the hypothenuſe B C o', and the leg A B 20˙ 12 
of * find the oppoſite angle C. 
f problem, chat from the ſum of the whole fine, and the 
dae ch wee AB, the fine of the hypothenuſe B C is to be 
„ the Ne] is the ſine of the angle C. The 
example: therefore of the former caſe i is eakiſy converted * 
an exile of this. 
6 15 Given che leg AB 20˙ 7 6; and the oppoſite angle C 
5 30 to find the hypothenuſe B C. — It * evident from 
ed e that from che ſum of the whole ſine, and the fine 


mainder is the fine of the hypothenuſe B 3 


18 169; 
imd AB 150 AC are defunct 5 ts, the whole ſine; with the 
* co-line e , are equal to the ſine of the 
dcomplements; 7. e. to the cv · ſines of the 
"Therfore roi the whole fine 10000 

75 Co dne of 5 96989700. - * en 


rr _ WF JF. 7 


Sue fine of AB 99724279” Ons 


g 4 — . 43 nn 


Remains co· ine of AC 97265421. The eorreſpond-| 


_ . 5 cp 6.5 
en the ep 40/26“, and AB20*12 6j to 


E 
the co-ſmes of the legs A B and A C; the remainder is the 
ve png 2h ery ap The example, therefore, | 
the -eceding is euſi lied to this. 7 

wen the leg A C 5% 48/26", and the-adjecent angle C 
21 30; to find the oppoſite angle — B is a middle} 
Fart, and A and C divjun parts; the whole fine, with the] 
©-line of B, -is to the ſine of C, d de fine of the | 

eomplement, I. 5. 60 the oo ue of A 


_ Co-fine AC 9726542 3 


l Q 
* e — 327 18 fable ps 
1 3 


8 — Gets —— 9 


dab 


4 is evident from the pre- 


of AB, is to be fubtracted the ſine of the EC, tg | 
4: Given the hypothepuſe B C 6055 and be AB 20 9. 0 
4 find-the orfier Jeg—S Se BC's 3 part, 


AB andAC. | 61 


* 16. Given the obl 


Sum 1969897 /%9f/ꝗ 1 I do ind theh juſe 


ing number to which, inthe canon, is 3211 34; there- 


Sa BE i erdent rom he yrcling| 


eee, * em . 


I H T 


2. Given the leg AC * 48 26/'; and the oppoſre inge B 


77* 44 to find the 
preteding cafe, that t — ſme of A C is to be ſubtracted 


from the — of the whole fine, and the co-fine of B; the 
remainder is the ſine of C. The former example, therefore, 


is eaſily accommodated to the preſent caſe. 
8. Given the oblique angles 44 4%, and C 23 3%; 
to find the leg adjacent to the . AC. From problem 
the ſixth, it is evident, that the fine of C is to be ſubtracted 


| from the ſum of the whole ine, aud be eo. fine of B; and 


that the remainder is the co - ſine of A C. The example of the 
ſueth problem may be eaſily 2pplicd to this. 10 

9. Given the leg A C 57* 48/ 26%, and the adjacent angle C 
23" 30'; to find the oppoſe, leg A B.— Since AC is a 
mean part, and C and A B conjunct parts; the whole fine, 
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un tis one civil, cb her military; but the proof te 
inge thereof ee —M, Spanpeim fays, his diftic- 
6 Aion is only founded on vam 'conjeQuresy none of which ce. 
ſerve notice. — 
The learned are greatly a nd 1 and dy 
whereon the tribumitian eommenced* Sigonius and Pe- 
-tavies wilf have it beginlem the 1 of Jatiuary : others, a 
»»Perizbnius; on che! 5th» of the calends of July: M. Tou 
on the 4th of the ides of December: Onuphrius, cardind 
Noris R. Pi, Ge on the da) of the emperor's acceſſon b 
the enipire; f vith this difference, that Fl Pagi takes it to be 


Tat on the Sin of the calends of the month wherein the 


emperor 
was: proclainjed ; and that this 9 was,” en we he 
ſacred among the Romans. 

F. Hasdoain thinks, that om medals the Wibimition pour 
commences. om the anniverſary of the building of Rome, viz. 
2 "of the calends of | May ; excepting on the Greek 
_ medab, Where it begins in September, in regard this month, 

399 2 was near the: time when the 


tribunitian 
the moſt obable ie that of Onu- 
ius, S. ae te renin oF, e. 1 
Din. 12. tem. 2. p. 420 
ComTra, 


tribute to 
"another; wonder w/v itpeace with bim, of to ſhare n 
republic of R fa is tri to the grand ! k; 
alſo is-the-cham of ite” Tartaty, Ni 
TBUTE, Tauro, att, of inapoſt, which one pri 
- dr tate is obliged to pay to another, n 
or in virtue of a treaty, and as a pu 4 <1. 
{The Romans wade al ow W Hey ed, pay then 
tribute. Mabomet laid it 3 eons 'of his law, 
- that all the world 3 * 
— and Or children are taken, 
"ts 5 make bene 12 e. bt 


deere is — alſo” wſed for e contribution, 
| 6 Ave As 'Expitation, of 
£403 Siri far tc gr WS. N 
0 n kes fem an am dre, v. which aback 
laid on merchandizey,” 1 and 2h 


ner * e 2 7 75 _ 
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5 ve bak 7 wb 
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had it in 
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fuſion. of 


to 2 righ 


and one 


drops. 
The $a 
Doric oath 
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of that god. 


IEMIM 
TR ra in Latin verſe, wherein, 


n long as he pleaſed — 
which the ri 
N The 2 has, from ſome 


upon that 


to the others, like a 
Statius calls the thi 


tices, called by: Vitruv 


umnation. 
The intervals 
Under the” chanels 


„Tips, an attribute” 


kind of ſceptre which the painters 


mains an. odd ſyllable, which helps to make up the 

= Py bg Ain, "Ille latus re molli Fultus Hacini ha, 

TRIENNIAL, an epithes applied chiefly to offices or employ- | 
ments which laſt for three years. 

Thas we ſays. A triemial government: 


triemial ſuperiors ; that is, 


2 of each three y * 
parliaments Which ſhould be a. 
clected anew, every, three yeats. 


by the Greeks 175 NN. 


NI 
pwn chus c ned 2 jet which is triangular ; for 
- which reaſon they are alſo called 


'of Neptune; being a 


poets put in the f 

It is in form of a N fork with three teeth; 
the word. See SCEPTER.. - 
. tell us, that Neptune makes the earth open when | 
he ſtrikes, it with his trident. 
22 1 amon mathematicians, is uſed for a Lind of para- 
+ Deſearte conſtructed equatiang of ſix di- 
menſions. 2 n bk 
ERITS, TPIAMIMEPTE, MES pts ; ry "kind of | 
after the firſt foot of the verſe, 


* ied bear 15 1 ae to a bug 1 theves.con= 


jecture the ornament to have been, originally, invented for 
| ſom fer 1 to LT. See Do: 184 . 


2 al word ia formed ftoin;the.Greel,.t7r9w1©-, e 


Tuben, in aſtronomy, denotes an aſpect of two planets, 
wherein they are 120 degrees dittant hes each other ; this 
is called alſo trine. 


The trigons of Mary and Saturn are aro 8 beld ma- 
, lefie aſpects. bed OO 


;TrIGON,"'F loesen * alſo a muſical inflrument, uſed 
among the antients. 


"moſt Age monaſte- 
8 f new. * at 


17 trigon Was a kind yor triangular ye, "and wart invented 


TRIG NOMETRY,; the art of finding ths dimbnons of the 
parts of à triangle utknown, from the other parts known: or 


the art whereby, from three parts of A e given all 
the reſt are found. Sce RIANGLE:' 0 þ 


Thus, e. gr. from two ſides A B and AC, Hig was, 


- 2, 275 2 5 be | we find, by trigenomerry, the two other angles A and ©, with 
Fin 


that time, the king 


his power. to prorogue and continue his parliaments 


for the great ſtruggles 


Ones. 


TRIERS. See the article Pass- W rderer 
TRIFOLIUM, Tasroir, denotes ſeveral three-leafed plants. 
2 uſed in medicine is the trifalium paluſtre, or buck- 
bean, which is very detergent, and is uſed with ſuccels; in 
orbutic, rheumatic, and ſcrophulous habits. .... | 


of wing s by making «pretty frong in 1 
3 in form of tea. 


A a kind of car, 


rig „ in reality, was drawn b two horſes; 0 chat 
232 a biga; Pe beſi a third horſe. tied 
horſe, for change. See BiGA. — 
horſe, egun⸗ funalis ; ; Heſychius, | 
upp; and, Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus, 66154 | 
We do not find the triga on any antient monument ʒ but i it | 
un a long time in -uſe among the Romans, at their hudi Cir- 
| 165 —Ibe _ 4 who Rae is ou 3 

oned it. 


0 


TRIGL fis, in architecture, a 7 of deere, — 
A equal intervals in, the Doric freeve... 


| de word is formed from the Greek; e 8 | 
e, from yAvge, feu. 72 | * 


. intire | 1e or * cut 
tangle, called hpBber, and | ſepatured' by thret inter- 
. femora, from each other, en 
23 from two i + tom prob why are at the ae 
Tab. Archit. fig. 28. bt.” y 
ordinary proportion ewighpby ; 
proportion, M. le Clerc 
rves, ſometimes occaſions | ill. proportioned intercolumna- 
ons in the porticoes; for Which reuſdn he chuſes to accom- 
modate the proportion of his trighypbs to that of the  inteteo- 
| See INT Ek RCOLUMNATION- 
coop the trighphy are ed metopes. Gb 


[Fyphes,” 7 placed Butte, or 


and an half — this 


an * ls, - vr 0 
roi" de gen diſtingu 
* are 1 


one or both the 1 married 


his opened a door to Ae, 
al bill was intended to prevent. 


ger views, dern age 


ual at elections, * pt 


t uſually put the nation into, the great expences 
deen di cher Separat, Wel Tained 


che legiſlature, 0 27. to d αιπ parliaments for 


in "a. copper-moniey ...of .the value of one | 
NG ik e co ſide anne heads and on 
Wen e — uſed to be put the-mouths.of 
put in 
te dent, U pay Ce bi face for their. ne 
another world, 1 
Txigxs, or TRIENTALs was. alſo. uſed fora drinking cup 3 
and that which was: erdinaril ly as Sr eee e 
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1 wen gh: Ae! S in 


the third ſide BC, Tab! Trigonometry, fig: 2 
The word literally ſignifies the meaſuring of triangles, foltlied 
from the Greek, Tery@rS, triangle; and nt per, men ſure.— 
Vet does not the art extend to the meaſuring of the ara or 
ſutſacs of triangles,” hich comes under geometry: eee 
metry only contiders the lines and angles thereof. + 
Trigonomethy i is of the-utmoſt uſe in various mathematical 
arts: —it is by means hereof that moſt of =o operations ' of 
geometry and aſtronomy are performed; ut it the 
magnitude of — earth and the ſtars, cher dl diſtances, mo- 
tions, ecliples, *& c. would be utterly” unknown. —TT1gono- 
metry, therefore, muſt be owned an art, whereby the moſt 
hidden things, anid © thoſe remoteſt from the know! e of 
men, are brought to l * A perſon nt woke, can 
make no great progreſs in mixed mathematics; but will 
often be gravelled, even in e philoſophy, particularly 
in for the phznomena of the rainbow, and other 
meteors,” 
— or the Wildon of triangles,” is foundell on that 
mutual proportion which is between the fides' and angles of a 
triangle; which proportion ĩs known, by finding the OY 
tion which the radius of à circle has to certain other lines 
called chords, : foes, tangents, and ſeeants,* | 
This proportion of the ſines and tangents to thelt radius 


_ » ſometimes: expreſſed in common or naturak numbers, W why is | 


- conſtitute” what we call che Ayr F natural fon foes,” 2 4 — 
in ! 


&e/—$ometimes it is expreſſed in logarithttis, and i in tha t caſe 
conſtitutes the tables of 2 Jes, & c. 


Laſliy, metimes the proportion is not e in * 


ben; but che ſeveraf fines, tangents, Ce, are actually 


laid down » oben Be ſeales ; whence” the Ms off Mer, | 
ents, &c. 


Tr gonometry is divided into pla e e 
ſidering reQfinekr triajg tigles ; 2 the al ones. — 
igation, ma- 
ſuring, e other operations of geometry. 

MsAsuxtud, SURVEYING; SAILING, RE 

The ſecond is only learned, with z view to aſtronomy adi 
kindred arts, raphy and dialing..-Ir * 

excecding difficalt, by reaſon of the vaft number of £ 
- wherewith it is cplexes}* but the excellent 'W olfius 
removed moſt of the difficulties.” That authot hab not Only 
ſhewn bow) all the caſes of tectangled triangles © may be 

ſolved the common way, by the rules of fines _ rave 83 
dot Has Icewiſe laid down an vhiverſal rule, wh = 

problems, both in plain and EE reQangle 

are ſolved : and even a lar triangles 12 8 
Die with equal — doSrine lee A the article 
Tai kxnerr. 2:4 * | 
en 


Plin Taigononerur is an art . from three 
2 of pl 75 wt ig every 


1 plain triangle, a ee 
N pr 
. * principle ket to the ladon of ſeveral caſcs 
of plain triangles, under the article TXTXNGt E. | 
Spberiel eee ere the art whereby, from thee 
given parts of a ſpherical fire we find the reſt. E. 
whereby from two ſides, and one angle, we find the'two 40 
TE pi hong 45 * center, Wol- 
| princ icd 20 
. re as follow: x.” In every reQangled ſpherical, triangle, 
A * at A, the whole fi * 10 che an of the 
5 „BC (Tab. Trigo m te. ; as the ſing of 
either of the achte angles, b is to the el the leg © op- 
poſite 3 A'B; or, the * of the angle B, to the ſine 
of its A C: whence we deduce,” Wat —0 44 3 
angle of * whole fine into the Frans in eh 


the fine, „ Lung Into 


i LIE (915449 eee 917; >; qd 12: has e 1 


vz —ü — oo - > 1 — waa — — by o ww 
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triangle ABC (fe. : hy lay, trillions, of lim; hs 

N 4 ric Fer. ee Ped | _rrilliols, & hy it 8 r 
legs AB And & to a inf, th Stet = Th to legs Thanh er ure, oportu a of ballaſt, ang 
- themſelves 3 che & of the whole ſine > $1 | 
Ten alga 2 Sat Fla ts fd the bl way 8 ming u En evi, 
. 4 „e, * 

Ii is to ſet the Tit 

even Kain | 


we | TRIMACRDS, or. Tam «bd; u the” aiitlent profody, « 
foot in verſe, conlilti of three oy ſyllables. ” * 
TRIMIL CHI 'a name By which the 985 Saxons Galled the 
month of May; ee milked their cattle lines 
es; here, 00, times à day in that month. 
idle gart A Cor ; TRIMMERS, | atchiteAure, pieces be "titnber framed at 
ine 8276 2 Bor C 1 a ls to He joints, againſt the ways for, cine, and 
1 1 we or 8. 
an de, or he ll . TRINE or ebreefold udes 1 
whereof all the ö e ee n. 
when, the thing is] The #in+ dimenſion ra td bodies ot Tolids, © © 
apier had the firſt thought Tui, in — eggs a * 7 37 of one . 
of the bypothe regard to ilkant 8 d es; 
2 — 5 c AO Nt 
that the tenor ca Circle its fubtef a 1 - wo eral iti 
my or ft | "ABC inketibed in the pbete. See N e 


A e trigoy, of, 8 e 


O07 1 


calls them, oppoſite 
r TRINGLE®, in archid tile” þ "nadie" bes, to ſeyeril 
does nat appear. little quare metuben, or otnaments 3a Ren was, 7 
AE Pplathande, See Revier, LiotgL, 8 
t — ne = 91h ne The word is French, whers.it Ggnifies. the ame. 


Tunes is N . . ge little iiber wy 

hence, 1. A be een of th angle Cie . | exactly Cor ey triglyph, under the platband of the archi- 

2 3 8 trave 7 from wvybence iy Fer 'or petident drops, 
8 df AC ny 8 nt of AB; [therefore the co · tan- Ses Taro ven, and Gurtrz;s © 

nt of the angle C to the * ine, as the ſine of T RINTTARIANS, a term uſed y variouſly, and arbitra- 

1 tern, AC. þ the tangen | frequently it fd 4 à common Hattie for all heretic 

The reQangle, therefore, [of the whole fine, | * whohave/ſentiments or the myſtery -of the Trinity, diffcren 

into fie lgAC, is equal to, the reQtangle, c from thoſe of the catholic church. | 

* Bens der * * into the co- tangent of the angle Sometimes it is more immediately reſtrained to ſome one or 

in like manner, the reftan- | otber purticular claſs of heretics . Thus Trinitarians are fre- 

dea hole OR into Oe knenf he leg A'B, is equal. to | uently confounded with Unitatians. 


Lane L etimes it is even applied to the oithod& themfe in 
the tangrnt ofthe 1 . ben ee h nnn who are then called n 


eee, 'who deny or impugn the doctfine of the Trinity.— 

Thus the Socinians and others * 10 can the Ath 

* Trinitarians. | 

ie rec TAINDFAKIANG alſo devote an S ind 
ill of Obriſtancaptira 


s -» 


, ABC, nan 


"the 4 
Ae eee whit, 8 
parti red and partly Blue; by Which three colours, White, 


| —red; and blue, is "huppoſed to e repreſented he myſtery e 
"the Trinity. TREDY HD 


| | rof | "Tbs ee mae ie their inet go tenen Chr 

, 5.6, to the e 3 AC; therefore, — 4 | Eon omg 3 27 'of' 1 
* linear 11 or mw an of Mor =<They have 41 

” 8 _— EY ant: thou 5 rank them 

among the obſervers of St. 

ordet had its riſe in 1208. RE: th pontfete of Inno- 

Cent III. Il. The founders were John de Matha and Felix de 

Valois: the firſt of Faucon in vence; the ſecond, 2 

the royal „l of 'Valois, as ſome have imagined, but 

os probabllity, a8 being A native of the county 


| Baader et Chatllouwss de ff ve give them 2 plate 
in bis to build a convent; which afterwards became 
. the chief o of the Whole ordet: Honorius HI. confirmed their 
rule And Urban IV. appointed: the biſhop bf · Paris and others 
to reform thein: they did -H; ebben, r- 
| 7 — by Clement IV. 
| order poſſeſſes 2 50 bende b 28. into thirteen 
inces; ts i Por in = ee in Spain, 1 
2 Pye! in... Por formerly there . was 
— otland, anda third in Ireland. 


CR: in 1573. and 1576. areform un 
time afterwards x; ian de Nanton- 


3 ENG jb — 
al prone in = rien, —— dagen, 


08 the D of ſpherical ti ay „ ſee TRLANGLE.. | 5 ville, and „ two hermits | Michael, but 

aters in TaIGonoM ky 19 93 5 erzs. e * Later 57 Gregory to take 185 habit of the 

| 9 HIN G, ee 855 T ein us | +299 an | Toney up 0 leeren. converted. into in 
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| that the Trinitarians might have the benefit of that eſtabliſh- 


There are alſo nuns of the 'T'RINITARIAN order, eſtabliſhed 


| There are alſo 


The habit of Trinitarians is different in different countries ; 
and that of the reformed is different from that of the reſt. 
voted TRINITARIANS are a reform of this order, made 
in Spain, in a general chapter, held in 1594. where it was re- 
ſolved, that each province ſhould eſtabliſh two or three houſes, 
where the primitive rule ſhould be obſerved, and where the 
zeligious ſhould live 7 to a greater auſterity, uſe coarſer 
doaths, &c. and yet ſhould have the liberty of returning to 
their antient convent when they thought fit. 
Dom Alvares Baſan, intending to found a mo at Val- 
depegnas, and deſiring to have it occupied by b ooted re- 
Jigious, it was agreed to add nudity of feet to the reform, 


ment. The reform afterwards grew into three provinces, and 
was at length introduced into Poland and Ruſſta, and thence 
into Germany and Italy. . 
There are alſo barefooted Trinitarians in France, eſtabliſhed 
by F. Jerom Hallies, who, being ſent to Rome to ſolicit the 


{rſt reform mentioned above, not content therewith, carried 


it further, and obtained a permiſſion of pope Gregory, to add 
a coarſe habit, and nudity of feet, thereto, He with 
the convent of St. Dionyſius at Rome, and thoſe of Aix in 
Provence. - 

In 1670. there were houſes enough of this reform to make a 
provincez and, accordingly, they held their furſt general 


the ſame year. 


in Spain by St. John de Matha himſelf, who built them a 
convent in 1201. Thoſe who firſt took the habit were only 
oblate, and made no vows ; but in 1201. the monaſtery 
was filled with real religious, under the direction of the in- 
fanta Conſtantia, daughter of Peter II. king of Arragon, who 
was the firſt religious, and the firſt ſuperior of the order. 
voted nuns of this order, eſtabliſhed at 
Madrid about the year 1612. by Frances deRomero, daughter 
of Julian de Romero, a lieutenant- general in the Spaniſh ar- 
my. Her deſign being to found a monaſtery of barefooted Au- 
ines, ſhe aſſembled a number of maids for that end; 
5 them, for the time, in an houſe belonging to the 
— 2 of barefooted Trinitarians, in the neighbourhood. 
lere, 


der the direction of F. John Baptiſt of the Conception, their 
founder, the knowlege of that father, and the ſervices he did 
them, made them change their reſolution of becoming Au- 
guſtines, and demand 
which he gave them. 
But the order oppoſing their d 
under its juriſdicti addreſſed themſelves to the arch- 
tibop of Toledo, who them to live actording to the 
rule of that order; ſo that they took the habit anew in 1612. 
and their noviciate. | | | 
Lally, there is a third order of Trinitarians. See TrRD 
der. | | 

TRINITY, TziniTAs, TaIAs, Tra b 

nneffable W Father, Son, 

and Holy Spirit. 

I is an article in the Chriſtian faith, that there is one God, an 

mity in nature and eſſence, and a Trinity of perſons.— The 

term Trinity implies the unity of three, the unity of three di- 


ine perſons really different, and the identity of an indiviſible | 


nature : the Trinity is a ternary of divine perſons of the ſame 
ellence, nature, and ſubſtance. | | 
Theology teaches, that there is in God one eſſence, two pro- 
ceſſons, three perſons, four relations, five notions, and the 
cireuminceſſion, which the Greeks call perichorefis. On each 
whereof we ſhall inlarge a little. : 
There is, then, one ſingle eſſence, one divine nature, which 
i infinite, eternal, ſpiritual ; which ſees all things; which 
knows all things; which is every-where; almighty, and 
which created all things of nothing.” - 45 
In this God there are two peocalions, or emanations ; v. 
that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit : the firſt is 
alled generation, and the ſecond ſpiration. 
The Son proceeds from the Father by way of knowlege ; 
fr God, in knowing himlelf eternally, neceſſarily, and infi- 
tely, produces a term, an idea, notion, or knowlege of him- 
da, and all his adorable perfe&tions, which is called his Yord, 
bis den, who is equal to him in all things, eternal, infinite, | 
nd neceſſary, as his Father. The Father s the Son as 
is Word, and the Son has a regard to the Father, as his prin- 
: and in thus reſpecting each other eternally, neceſſarily, 
udinfinitely, they love each other, and produce an act of 
dr mutual love: the term of that love is the — | 
0 proceeds from the Father and the Son, by way of ſpi- 
Oo love, and impulſion ; who is alſo equal in every thing || 
» the Father, and to the Son. 
te > vine proceſſion eſtabliſhes two relations: 
* ide of the principle, or that 
that of the term, or that to 


from whence; and the other 
, which. —Hence, as there are 
o proceſſions in God, there muſt be four relations; the 


the one on | 


attending at the church of thoſe fathers, and being un- | 


their director the habit of his order; | 
, and refuſing to take them | 


b, in theology, the | 


The paternity is a relation founded in what the ſchool-divines 
call the notional underſtanding ; in which the Father ſtands 
related to the ſecond perſon, the Son—The filiation is the re- 
3 wherein the ſecond perſon, viz. the Son, refers to the 
ather. 
The active ſpiration is the relation foiinded in the notional 
act of the will, whereby the firſt and ſecond perſons regard or 
refer to the third The paſſive ſpiration, or proceſſion, taken in 
its ſtrict ſenſe, is the relation — the third perſon regards, 
and is referred to, the firſt and ſecond. Hence it appeats, that 
there are in God four relations, as we have already ſaid; and 
five notions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. | 
Perſon is defined an individual, reaſonable, or intellectual ſub- 
ſtance; or an intellectual, and incommunicable ſubſtance. 
The hypoſtaſis, or ſubſtance, is what conſtitutes the perſon. 
— There are then in the _ Trinity three perſons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, which have all things in common, ex- 
cept their relations; whence that axiom in theo] gy comes to 
have place, in the divine perſons there is no ift hon where 
there is no oppoſition of relation: and hence it follows, that 
if power be ſometimes attributed to the Father, wiſdom to the 
Son, and goodneſs to the Holy Spirit; or, if ſins of infirmity 
or weakneſs be ſaid to be againſt the Father, ſins of ignorance 
againſt the Son, and fins of malice againſt the Holy Spirit; it 
is only ſpoken by way of appropriation, and not of propriety ; 
for all thoſe things are in common ; whence that axiom, ho 
works of the Holy Trinity are common and undivided (i. e. 
they agree to all the divine perſons), but not their productions 
ad intra (as they are called), by reaſon they are relative. 
By appropriation we mean, the giving of ſome common attri- 
e to a certain divine perſon, on account of ſome ſuitable- 
neſs or agreement. Thus, in the Scriptures, in the apoſtles, 
and in the Nicene creed, omnipotence is attiibuted to the 
Father, becauſe he is the firſt principle, and a principle with- 
out origin, or higher principle. Wiſdom is attributed to the 
Son, becauſe he is the term of the divine underſtanding, to 
. which wiſdom belongs: goodneſs is attributed to the Holy Spi- 
rit; as being the term of the will, to which goodneſs belongs. 
Some divines give other reaſons of ſuch kinds of attributions 
and appropriations; v7z. that it is to ſtave off thoſe imper- 
ſections from the divine perſons, which are found in the crea- 
tures: for created fathers are weak, drooping, and impotent; 
wherefore, to ward off this imperfection from the firſt per- 
| fon, he is peculiarly ſaid to be almighty. $ 
Again, created ſons are generally imprudent ; wherefore, to 
remove this imperfeQtion from the ſecond perſon, he is ſaid 
to be wiſe, or to be eternal wiſdom. 
_ Laſtly, great minds, or ſpirits, among created beings, are fre- 
- © quently wicked; wherefore, to remove this imperfeCtion from 
the third perſon, goodneſs is attributed to him. | | 
The Father is the firſt perſon in the Holy Trinity; by reafon 


the Father alone 8 the Word, by way of under/tand- 
" ing © * with the Word produces the Holy Spirit, by way 
will, , 


Here is to be obſerved, that the Holy Spirit is not thus called 
from his ſpirituality, that being common and eſſential to all 
the three perſons; but from the paſſive ſpiration, which is 
peculiar to him alone: 

Add, that when one perſon in the Holy Trinity is called fo ft, 
another ſecond, and another third, it muſt not be underſtood 
of a priority of time, or of nature, which would imply ſome 
dependence ; but of a priority of origin and emanation, which 
conſiſts in this, that one perſon produces the other, in ſuch 
manner, as that the perſon which produces cannot be, ot be 
conceived, without that produced. 
From theſe things it follows, that in the Holy Trinity there 
are five notions (underſtanding by notion the peculiar manner 
whereby one divine perſon is diſtinguiſhed from another). 

The notions, then, whereby the Father is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Son and Holy Ghoſt, are innaſcibility, and paternity.— 
That whereby the Son is diſtinguiſhed from the two other 
divine perſons, is filiation. 8 | 
Active ſpiration diſtinguiſhes the Father and the Son from the 
Holy Spirit; and paſhve ſpiratian is that whereby the Holy 
Spirit is diſtinguiſhed from the Father and the Son. 

he circuminceſſion, or perichoreſis, is the intimate inexift- 
ence of the divine perſons, or their mutual indwelling in 
each other; for, though they be really diſtin, yet are they 
conſubſtantial ; whence it is that Jeſus Chriſt ſays in St. John, 

Cap. xiv. Believe ye not that I am in the Father, and the Father 

in me? Identity of eſſence, which the Greeks call 5uvrze; and 

conſubſtantiality, with a diſtinction of perſons, are neceſſury 

to this circuminceſſion, See CICUuMINCESSION. 3 B 

a Trini- 


Many of the heathens ſeem to have had a notion 

| teuch, Eugub. de Peren. Phila. lib. 3. cap. 3. obſerves, 
x 9 there is nothing in all theology more deeply grounded, or 
more generally allowed by them, than the my/ery of the Tri- 
_ nity, The Chaldeane, ebrews, Pheenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans, both in their writings, and their oracles, acknow- 


„ wwe * 


© Tay, the filiation, the active ſpiration, and the paſſive. | 
l. N 156, CAA. ; | 


* 


. 
i 


' 


all eternity, which they ſometimes cal Len of Cod, ſome- 
times the Ward, ſometimes the Mind, and — | the 


g3 
that the 8 ing had another being from 
le upreme Being Nr being 
imes the 
IX in, 


4 


ifm of God, and aſſerted it to be the creator of all 
Amoag the fayings of the mag), 


this is one, Harra dere Tary navy capt ors DevTipy:; 
The Father finiſhed all things, and delivered them to the ſecond 
mind. The Egyptians called their Trinity hemptha, and re- 
preſented it by a globe, a _—_— and a wing, diſpoſed into 
one hieroglyphic ſymbol. —Kircher, Gale, &c. ſuppoſe the 
;ans learned their doctrine of the Trinity from Joſeph, 
the Hebrews. 

The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, owned three hypoſtaſes, or 
: they have extended their divinity to three perſans, 

and even ſometimes uſed the term Trias, Trinity: they wanted 
nothing but to admit the conſubſtantiality of the by- 
poſtaſes, to ſignify the unity of the divine nature, in excluſion 
of all triplicity with to difference of nature; and not 
to hold it n to conc eive any inferiority of hypoſtaſes. 
In effect, Plato, and ſome of his followers, ſpeak of a Tri- 
nity in ſuch terms, that the primitive fathers have been ac- 
culed of borrowing the very doctrine from the Platonic ſchool: 
but F. Mourgues, who has examined the point, afferts, that 
nothing can be more ſtupid, than to ſuppoſe the Platonic 
Trinity brought into the church; and to have recourſe to the 
Platoniſm of the fathers to diſcredit their authority with. re- 

gard to this dogma. 
as or fraternity, 


þ 


Peter and St. Paul. 
had an houſe wherein they entertained 


doo haſtily out of the hoſpitals, MN relapſes. 
in the church of St. 


Order of the Holy Tanary. See TRINITARIAN.. | 


TxriniTY-Sunday is the next Sunday after Whi 1 thus 
-called, becauſe, on that day, was antiently held a feſtival (as 
it ſtill continues to be in the Romiſh church), in honour of 
the Holy Trinity. The obſervation of this feſtival was firſt 
injoined by the council of Arles, in 1260. 
TxINITY-bouſe is a kind of college at Deptford, belonging to a 
corporation of ſeafaring perſons, who have power, by the 
king's charter, to take cogni 


. of ſeveral other things belonging to navigation and the ſeas, 
the examination of young Sc. anno 80 Eli 
TxzxiniTY-term. See the article IEM. | 
TRINIUMGELD, or TnaIxN In:, a compenſation uſed 
——__ anceſtors for great crimes, which were 
— 42 
_ GELD. | en 
TRINODA Mecefſitas, in our antient cuſtoms, a threefold 


neceſſary tax, to which all lands are liable; viz. expeditio, | 


exceptions antiently inſerted in the | 


. & reparatio pentis, & arcis; going to the 

ing of bridges, and of caſte. 
. 

- king's to church, after the words tha 

—— 8 


TRNODA, or Tatnopra tore, in ſome antient writers, | 


« * denotes a quantity of land containing three perches. 
TRINOMIAL, — TRINOMINAL root, in mai tics, is a 
- root ing of three parts, or monomes, connected to- 
the ſigns +, or —, © © n 


GY xy +2, or a+b —. * 
parts. 
Trios are the fineſt kind of 
moſt in concerts. 


FRIOCTILE, in 


compoſition, and theſe ate what 


the deſcendants of Zoroafter, | 


who met in that | 


ce of ſuch as deſtroy ſea- | 
marks, to correct the faults of failors, &c. and to take care |. 


| or eight parts of a circle, i. e. 135 degrees, diſtant from each 
This aſpeR, which ſome call the /eſpuiquadrans, is one af te 


— 


9 


/ 


| 


new af] ſuperadded to the old ones by Kepler. 
1 * aſtronomy, * _ 1 or aſſem. 
blage en ſtars, in inor; ularl 
Gharles's Wain. * 
From the Stem Triones the north pole takes the denomina. 
tion Septentrio. 
TRIOU 


KH 
when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to the higheſt. 
TRIPARTITE, Tairaxrrrus, ſomething divided into 
'M, 


TRIPHTHONGUE, in 


TRIPLE, threefold. See RATIO, and SUB-TRIPLE. 
TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure, or time. 


are in general four, each of which has its varieties, —The 


times, called thence triple time, or the meaſure of three tine; 


fix crochets, gr fix quavers, or fix ſemi-quavers; and, ac- 


laſt up, i.e. each half of the meaſure is beat like the f- 
triple (on which kccount it may be called the compound triple); 


Li. e, tworriples), it is called mixed; and, by ſome, th 


TRIPLE quartan fever. 
[TRIPLE ici 
TRIPLICATFE 


TRI 


or TRIERs, in law, ſuch as are choſen by the 
court to examine whether a challenge made to the panel of 

jurors, or any of them, be juſt or no. See Jury, 
„a ſea-term: a ſhip is ſaid to bear her topſails a-trid, 


three parts, or made by three parties; as an indenture ri. 
rtite, &c. See INDENTURE. | 
ARTITION is a diviſion by three, or the taking the 
third-part of any number, or quantity. 
grammar, an aſſemblage, or con- 
courſe, of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable; as in guae, 
Quintilian, ib. I. cap. 6. denies the exiſtence of triphthongue:, 
and aſſerts, that there never was any ſyllable of three vowels, 
but that one of them was always turned into a conſonant: 
Scioppius aſſerts the contrary.—However this may be in the 
Latin and Greek, which were the only languages Quintilian 


underſtood, it is certain there are ſeveral languages in Europe, 
wherein triphthongues are in uſe. 


Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, whereof there 


common name of triple is taken hence, that the whole, or 
ng ner merry diviſible into three equal parts, and is beaten 
ACC q 

The firſt ſpecies is called the ſimple triple, wherein the meaſure 
is equal to three ſemi-breves, three minims, three crochet, 
three quavers, or three ſemi-quavers; which are marked thus, 
2, or 4,4, f, 5+; but the laſt is not much uſed, except in 
church- muſic. „ 

In all theſe, the meaſure is divided into three equal parts, or 


whereof two are beat down, and the third up. 
The ſecond ſpecies is the mixt triple: its meaſure is equal to 


. $» or f, or x7; but the laſt is ſeldom 


The meaſure here is uſually divided into two equal parts, « 
times, whereof one is beat down, and one up; but it may 
alſo be divided into fix times; whereof the firſt two are beat 
down, and the third up ; then the next two down, and the 


and becauſe it may be thus divided either into two or fix times 


meaſure of fix times. 
The third ſpecies is the compound triple, conſiſting of nine 
crochets, or quavers, or ſemi-quavers, marked 4, 4, 17: de 
firſt and laſt are little uſed; ſome alſo add F, &, which ar 
never uſed. | 
Some authors add other two; viz. fix ſemi-breves, and {x 
minims, marked , or $; but theſe are not in uſe. 

This meaſure is divided into three equal parts, or tins; 
whereof two are beat down, and one up; or each third at 
may be divided into three times, and beat like the f- 
triple; on which account it is called the meaſure u 
times. 1225 | 

The fourth ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond ſpecies, co. 
taining twelve crochets, or quayers, or ſemiquavers, m 
42, 11, 18; to which ſome add 17, and £3, which are ne 
uſed ; nor are the firſt and third much uſed, eſpecially lu 
latter. a 

The meaſure here may be divided into two times, and bel 
one down, and one up; or each half may be divided, 
beat as the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or three; in 


- caſe it will make in all twelve times, and hence is called i 


meaſure of twelve times. < 

The French and Italian authors make a great many nut 
ſpecies and diviſions of 2riple time, unknown, or, # ©. 
. by our Engliſh muſicians; and therefore no- 
ary to be dwelt upon here. | | 

See the article FEVER. 

See the article ENGRAFTING. * 
Ratio is the ratio which cubes bear to 


P This ratio i is to be difting iſhed from | fy ratio, and m 
TRIO, in muſic,” a-part of a concert wherein three perſons | gui ple rat 
fig; or, more ropry « hull Compotcon, coking | 


thus conceived. —In the cal proportionals 2» +, 
16, 32; as the ratio of the firſt term (2) is to the 
(8) duplicate of that of the ſirſt to the ſecond, or of wm 
cond to the third: fo the ratio of the firſt to the fowl . 
to be triplicate of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecoyd, 0 | 
of the ſecond to the third, or that of the third to the 
as being compounded of three equal ratio's. 


3 ; q 


'TRIPLICATIO, Tx1eLicaTIon, in civil law, is the fame 
| with ſur-rejoinder, in common law. See SUR-REJOINDER. 
'TRIPLICITY, or Txico, among aſtrologers, is a diviſion 


of the ſigns, according to the number of the elements; each 
diviſion conſiſting of three ſigns. 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, the two are very different things: as tripli- 
city — ay uſed with regard * ſigns; and trine, on the 
contrary, with regard to the planets. 2 
The ſigns of triplicity are thoſe which are of the ſame nature, 
and not thoſe which are in trine aſpect.— Thus Leo, Sagit- 
tary, and Aries, are ſigns of triplicity, becauſe thoſe ſigns 
are, by theſe writers, all ſuppoſed firy. 

TRIPLOIDES, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with a threefold ba- 
ſis, uſed in the reſtoring great depreſſions of the ſkull. Blanc. 
TRIPOD, Tx1eos, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat, or ſtool, 
ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and ſibyls were 

laced to render oracles. 


that divine fury and enthuſiaſm wherewith they were ſeized 
at the delivering their prediftions. : 

M. Spanheim obſerves, that, on Roman medals, the tripod 
expreſſes ſome prieſthood, or ſacerdotal dignity.—A tripod, 
with a raven and a dolphin, is alſo the ſymbol of the duum- 
viri, deputed for keeping of the ſibylline oracles, and for con- 
ſulting them on occaſion. : 

TRIPODIUM.—In the laws of Hen. I. occurs this paſſage— 
In quibus vero cuuſis triplicem ladam haberet, ferat judicium tri- 
— i. e. 60 ſolid. The meaning whereof, according to 

me, is, that, as for a ſmall offence, the compoſition was 
twenty ſhillings; ſo for a great offence, which was to be 
purged triplici lada, the compoſition was three times twenty 
thillings ; and this was called tripodrum. 

TRIPOLL, or TxiroLY, Terra TRIPOLITANA, a kind of 
dry, ſoft, earth, or chalk, of a citron- colour, uſed in 
poliſhing the lapidaries, goldſmiths, copperſmiths, and glaſs- 


Some imagine tripoli to be only a common ſoft ſtone, burnt 
and calcined by the ſulphurous exhalations which happen to 
be under the quarries where it is found : of theſe quarries there 
are a number in divers parts of Europe, particularly in Italy, 
where the tripoli is very good.— Others, with more juſtice, 
take it for a native .carth. See Supplement, article IRI- 
PELA, ** e 
TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion of all ſorts 
of deer, and 'of ſome other creatures, repreſented with one 
2 — 2 1 
f OT lions a ant, 1 tripping. 
TRIETHONGUE. See — —.— TRIPHTHONGUE. 
TRIPTOTES, in mar, deſective nouns, which have 
* uch is fort, fortis, forte; or dica, _ 
cas, | 
* The word is compounded of 75217, three ; and , caſe. 
TRIREME, or Txirtmis, in antiquity, a with three 
ranks of oars on a fide. See Supplement, article I KIREMIs. 
TRISACRAMENTARIANS, or TRISSACRAMENTARIANS, 
an appel lation given to a ſect in religion, who admit of three 
nts, and no more. þ 
There have been ſeveral Triſacramentarians who allowed of 
baptiſm, the euchariſt, and abſolution, for ſacraments.— 
The Engliſh are often miſrepreſented by foreigners as triſa- 
cramentarians ; from an opinion, that they allow ordination 
a ſacrament, 2 8 
e the fin TRISAGION ®, or TR18AG1UM, in church-hiſtory, an hymn 
| wherein the word holy is repeated three times. See Hymn. 


" mie 
1 * The word is Greek, Tpi94710y; compounded of ves, 
ſpecies, co three ; and 411S , ſanfuz, holy. r 
vers, marked The proper Triſagion is thoſe words, holy, holy, holy, Lord God | 
ch are neſt 7 Sabasth, which we read in Iſaiah vi. 3. and in the Apoca- 
eſpecially tht ypſe. From theſe words the church formed another Tri/agion, 


which is rehearſed in Latin and Greek, in the reſpective 


es, and bei Churches, to this effect, Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Im- 
divided, and mortal ! have mercy upon Us. | * | 

ee; in wh Petrus Fullenſis to this Triſagion added, 5 raupatiers J nuns, 
e is called i Thou tho waſt crucified for us, — have mercy, &c. thus attri- 


ſuch as would not ſay the ſame. See THEOPASCHITE,. 


Fullenſis) began in the church of Conſtantinople, from whence 
it paſſed into the other churches of the eaſt, and afterwards 
. to thoſe of the weſt. Damaſcenus, Codin, Balſamon, and 
hers, fay it was in the time of the patriarch Proclus that it 
was introduced, and that on the following occaſion : there be- 


io, and m /\LaViolent eafthquake in the 35th year of the younger Theo- 
onals 27 h. onus, the patriarch made a grand proceſſion, wherein, for ſe- 
is to the l Yer] hours together, was ſung the Kyrie eleiſon, Lord have 
d, or of de mercy upon us. While this was in hand, a child was taken 
the fourth 5 ab. into the air, where, it ſeems, he heard the angels linging 
cond, | ˖ Al {/agton juſt mentioned, He, returned ſoon after, an 

ed to the | dd what he had heard; upon which they began to ſing that 


buting the paſſion not to the Son alone, but to all the three | 
perſons of the Trinity; and he pronounced anathema to all | 


The uſe of the ſecond Triſagion (excluſive of the addition of | 


9 OO I 


Triplicity is frequently confounded with trine aſpec?; though, | 


was on the tripos that the gods inſpired the Pythians with |. 


TRI 


hymn, and the more willingly too, as they. attributed the 


troubles they were then under, to the blaſphemies which the 
heretics of Conſtantinople uttered againſt the Son.—Aſcle- 


piades, Cedrenus, pope Felix, Nicepharus, &c. relate the 
ſame ſtory, . 
Petrus Fullenſis, patriarch of Antioch, and a zealous partiſan 
of Neſtorius, endeavoured to corrupt the hymn, by the ad- 
dition above-mentioned, who ſuffered for us; but in vain: it 
ſtill ſubſiſts in its primitive purity, both in the Latin, Greek, 
Ethiopic, and Mozarabic offices. +20 
1 TION, or Tr1ssECT10N, the dividing a thing into 
ree. | 
The term is chiefly uſed in geometry, for the diviſion of an 
angle into three equal parts, 
The triſection of an angle geometrically, is one of thoſe great 
problems, whoſe ſolution has been ſo much ſought by mathe- 
maticians for theſe two thouſand years; being, in this reſpec, 
on a footing with the quadrature of the circle, and the du- 
plicature of the cube angle. ; 
Several late authors have written of the triſection of the angle, 
and pretend to have found out the demonſtration thereof 3 
but they have all committed paralogiſms. 

TRISMEGISTUS “, an epithet, or ſurname, given to one of 
the two Hermes's, or Mercuries, kings of Thebes, in Egypt, 
who was cotemporary with Moſes. | 

The word is formed from xu, thrice'; and ueyires, greateſt. 
Mercury, or Hermes Triſmegiſtus, is the latter of the two 
Hermes's: the former having reigned about the time of the 
deluge.— They are both of them repreſented as authors of 
many of the arts and inſtitutions of the Egyptians: 

TRISMOS, Teens, or Ife, a convulſion of the muſcles 
of the temples, cauſing the teeth to gnaſh. 

TRISOLYMPIONICA, Ty:o:avurioyixng, among the an- 

. tients, a perſon who had thrice borne away the prize at the 
Olympic games. 
The word is compounded of pes, tres, three; Oauvurias 
Olympic games ; and ur, victory. N 
The Triſahmpionicæ, or Triſolympionics, had. great privileges 


and honours allowed them.—Statues were erected to them: 


— 


„ 


ef the kind called iconicæ, which were modelled to the fize 
and form of their perfons. 4141 
They were alſo exempted from all taxes and incumbrances, 
and could never be marked with infamy. 

TRISPAST “*, TxrIsPASTON, in mechanics, a machine with 


three pullies, or an aſſemblage of three pullies, for raiſing | 


great weights. | : 
'6 * word is compounded of 2p, three; and o74w, trabo, 
raw. mY 
The triſpaſlon is a ſpecies of pol ſpaſton. See POLYSPASTON; 
TRISAGRAMENTARIANS? See the article TRisAcrA- 
x! SIS 
: | . | . RISECTION, 
TRISSECTING compaſſes. | Sce the articles | CoMPASSES, 
TRISTRA *, TzusT&A, or TRISTA, in our old law-books, 
an immunity, whereby a man is excuſed from attending on 
the lord of the foreſt, when he is diſpoſed to chaſe within the 
" foreſt ; ſo that he cannot be compelled to hold a follow 
the chaſe, nor ſtand at the place appointed, which otherwiſe he 
"might be, under pain of amercement. Manw. P. I. p. 86. 
Sint guieti, &c. de chevagio, hondepenny, buckftol, & triſtis, 
& de omnibus miſcrecordiiz, &c.---Privileg. de Semplingham. 
TRISYLLABLE, or Txis$YLLABLE, in grammar, a word 
conſiſting of three ſyllables — | 
TRITE, Tir, in muſic, the third muſical chord in the 
16558 of the antients. See CHoRD. _ 
here are three ſtrings under this denomination in the antient 
diagramma; viz. the trite hyperbeleon, trite diazeugmenon, and 


trite ſynemmenon. 


'TRITHEISM, the opinion of the r or the hereſy of 


believing three gods. See GoD, and IRINI TY. 
Tritheifm conſiſts in admitting not only of three perſons in the 
Godhead ; but of three ſubſtances, 2 eſſences, or hypo- 
end and 3 three ng; N 4 
Sey e, out of fear of giving into Trithei/m, have 
become $abellians; and ſeveral * to avoid — — 
have commenced Tritheiſis; ſo delicate and ſubtile is the di- 
ſtinction. 7 | | 
In the famous controverſy between Dr. South and Dr. Sher- 
lock, the firſt is judged to have run. into Sabellianiſm, by a 
too rigorous aſſerting the unity of a Godhead ; and the latter 


into Trithei/m, by a too abſolute maintaining the Trinity. 


ohn the Grammarian, ſurnamed Philoponus, lover of labour, 


is held the author of the ſect of the Trather/fs, under the em- 


peror Phocas ; at leaſt it appears, that he was a zealous advo- 
cate thereof, —Leontius andGeorgiusPiſides wrote againſt him. 


TRITON, in poetry, a ſea demigod, held by the antients to 


* 


be an officer, or trumpeter, of Neptune, attending on hi 
and carrying his orders and commands from ſea wy, fea, _ 
The mon and painters repreſent him as half-man, half-fiſh, 
terminating in a dolphin's tail,. and bearing in one bend a 


ſea-ſhell; which ſerved him as a trumpet. 


- 


| 
E 
| 


Some of the antients 22 1 the — 7 —— and the 
' nymph Salacia ; Heſiod, eptune itrite; Neu- 
2 in his book de piſcationibus, makes him the ſon of 
Oceanus and Tethys; and Lycophron, the ſon of Nereus. 


But though Heſiod and the mythologiſts only {| of one 
Triton; the poets have imagined ſeveral; giving ſome of them 


for trumpeters to all the ſea-gods, particularly to Neptune and | ph 
— — uently introduced on the 


Venus: accordingly 22 fr 
antient theatre, and in the naumac 
In effect, the Tritons not only officiated as trum in Nep- 
tune's retinue ; but were alſo ſuppoſed to draw his chariot, z. e. 
the ſea-ſhell wherein he rode over the waters: as we find in 
Virgil, Aneid X. 209. Ovid. Metam. I. 333. and on a 
m of Claudius. 

The fable of the Tritons, no doubt, took its riſe from what 
are called the ſea-men, or mermen; for that there are ſuch 
things as ſea-men, has been believed in many ages. See MER- 
MAID. 

The poets ordinarily attribute to Triton the office of calmin 
the waves, and of making tempeſts ceaſe. — Thus, in the 1 
of the pes, we read, that Neptune, deſiring 
call the waters of the deluge, commanded Triton to found his 
trumpet, at the noiſe whereof the waters all retired. 


TRITONE, TxrTrono, in muſic, a falſe concord, conſiſting 


of three tones, or a greater third, and a greater tone. : 
Its ratio, or proportion in numbers, is, of 45 to 32. In di- 


_ viding the octave we find, on one fide, the fifth, and 
the tr:tone on the other. | 
The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting of three 


tones, whence its name; or, more , of two tones, 
with a greater ſemitone, and a leſſer, as of ut to fa, ſharp: 
of fa to ff, flat, &c.—But it is not, as many imagine, a 

fourth; for the fourth is a perfect int which does 


not admit of any majority or minority: nor muſt the tritone 


be confounded with the fifth; for the tritane only com- 


rehends four degrees; viz. ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whereas 
= falſe fifth comprehends five ; viz. fa, ſbarp, ſol, la, ſi, ut: 
befides that, among the fix ſemitones, which compoſe the 
fritane i , there are three 
whereas among the fix ſemitones, 
fifth, there are only two leſs, and four greater. See FouRTH, 
FrrTH, G. 
TRITURATIONS®, TaziTuRa, or TxiTvs, in pharmacy, 
grinding: the act of reducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile pow- 
der, called alſo /evigation, pulverization, &c. 


- 


© The word is formed from the Latin, /riturare, to thraſh ; of 


tero, I wear, rub, or grind. 


The 3 2 r barks, r and other hard 
and es, is per in metalline mortars. 

The Ce term is alſo applied to the comminuting, beoings 
and 22 of humid matters into little parts. The tritura- 
tion of moiſt bodies is performed in marble or ſtone mortars, 
with peſtles of wood, glaſs, e e- 
Trituration, Boerhaave obſerves, has a wonderful force to diſ- 
ſolve ſome, bodies, and will render them as fluid, as if they 


were fuſed by the fire — Thus if you grind the powder of 
on eng and falt of tartar, together, they will diſſolve each 
| By rubbing new and bright filings of iron in a morter, 


with double their weight of clean ſulphur, the iron will be diſ- 
ſolved, fo as by diluting it with water to afford the vitriolum 


Gold long ground in a mortar, with ſalt of tartar, will yield a 


kind of ti and rubbed with mercury, in a mortar- of 


glaſs, it intirely diffolves into a purple liquor, and becomes a 

moſt powerful medicige. 

Dr. Langelotte has written a curious treatiſe of the great effects 

of trituration in chemiſtry; and deſcribes a peculiar way he 

j —_— to grind gold, 22 he ſays, he could render it 
as fluid as the fire does, and make an aurum potabile, by the 

bare motion of a mill. 

This author, in ha Ao 5.7919 Tranſactiont, mentions his 


way of grinding eſcribes two engines, or philoſo- 
phical mills, for the purpoſe; with one of which, in the ſpace 
- of fourteen natural days, he reduced a leaf of gold to a duſky 


er; and, putting it into a ſhallow retort placed in a ſand- 
he thence obtained, by gradually increaſing the fire, and 
giving a ſtrong one at laſt, a _— few red drops, which, di- 
per ſe, or with 8 irit of wine, afforded a pure 

potabile. _ 


and genuine aurum | | 
The ſucceſs of this operation, the doctor attributes, in a great 
fully 


meaſure, to the ſalt of the air, which, in grinding, 
mixes and unites itſelf with the gold. & 

TarITURATION is alſo uſed, in medicine, for the action of the 
. ſtomach on the food, it is fitted for nutriment, 
Some phyſicians maintain, that digeſtion is 
ration, and not by fermentation; or that all the ſtomach does, 


is to grind and comminute the food into ſmaller parts to fit it | 


For nutrition, without making any other alteration therein. 
__ /—Seethe article Dioxsrion, where the doctrine is laid down 


at 
- This ſyſtem was mich talked of ſome years ago, being coun- 
tenanced by Dr. Pitcairn, and others; but it ſeems now much 


IM 145 
| 
\ / | 
4 4 a J * 


to re- 


ter, and three leſs; 
ich compoſe the falſe | 


ormed by tritu- | 


n 2 of 3 not new: Eraſiſtratu 
main it in all its latitude man and 
_ _ _ revived it. Dn ET and 
t was roached in the time of Hippocrates, that is, ; 
time when anatomy was but little known: and it was * 
rendered it current. — An opinion was entertained by ſome 
yſicians of thoſe times, that the ſtomach was only the recep. 
tacle of the ſolid or dry foods ; that thoſe foods, after having 
been diluted, and broken in the mouth, were again broke, 
more perfectly in the ſtomach; and that, by this means alone, 
they were converted into a chyle: but that the drink, by rea. 
ſon of its liquidity, not being ſubje& to be broken, went to 
the lungs, and not to the ſtomach, where, by reaſon of it; 
abundance, it would rather have prejudiced the digeſtion than 
—— aided it. 
ippocrates, we read, in the fourth book of diſeaſes, ſtood 
ſtrenuouſly againſt an opinion ſo viſibly — 75 reaſon 4 
experience; and he informs us, that he gave himſelf this troy. 
ble, becauſe the error had already got a good number of par- 
tiaans.— It could not ſtand long againſt the reaſons of Hippo. 
crates; and its defeat was followed by the intire ruin of the f 
of trituration for that time, which had its foundation thereon, 
But Eraſiſtratus retrieved it again; and the doArine, after 
.. having been ſupported for ſome time, fell anew into oblivion; 
whence ſome late authors have, in vain, endeavoured to re- 
cover it. 
TRIUMPH, Txrvmenvs, a ceremony, or ſolemni 1 
tiſed, among the antient Romans, to do honour ops! Lag 
guy by affording him a magnificent entry into their eity. 
be triumph was the moſt pompous ſpectacle known 
the antients : authors uſually attribute its invention to Bac- - 
chus; and tell us, that he fr triumphed upon the conqueſt 
of the Indians; and yet this ceremony was only in uſe among 
the Romans. 
The triumph was of two kinds, the leſs and the greater — 
The 4% triumph was granted upon a victory over ſome un- 
ual or unworthy enemy; as over pirates, ſlaves, r 
is they called the ovatio; becauſe only ſacrifices offered 
The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, and ſimply the tri- 
umph, was decreed by the ſenate to a general, upon the con- 
uering of a province, or gaining a ſignal battle. 
e order and c:conomy of the triumph was thus: The 
peral having diſpatched couriers with tidings of his ſucceſs, — 
ſenate met in Bellona's temple to read the levers : — this done, 


x 


9 


e 
they ſent him the title imperator, with orders for him to re- 
turn, and to bring his victorious troops along with him. 
When he was arrived near the city, the general and principal 
officers took oath of the truth of the victory; and the day of 
triumph was appointcd. _ | 
The day being arrived, the ſenate went to meet the conqueror 
without the gate called Capena, or Triumphalis, and marched 
in order before him to the capitol.—He was richly clad in 2 
purple robe embroidered with of gold ; ſetting forth his 
- glorious atchievements: his buſkins were beſet with pearl, and 
| he, wore crown, which at firſt was only laurel, but after- 
wards was.gold : in one hand he bore a laurel branch ; and, 
in the other, a truncheon. He was drawn in a car or chariot, 
| adorned with ivory, and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two 
white horſes ; though, ſometimes, by other animals; as that 
of Pompey, when he triumphed over Africa, by elephants: that 
of Mark Antony, by lions; that of Heliogabalus, by tygen; 
that of Aurelian, by deer; and that of Nero, by hermapbro- 
dite mares, c. 13 
At his feet, were his children, or, ſometimes, on the chanot- 
horſes.—lt is added, that the public executioner was behind 
him, to remind him, from time to time, that theſe honour 
were tranſitory, and would not ſcreen him from the ſeverit 
of the laws, if he ſhould ever be found delinquent. 
The cavalcade was led up by the muſicians, who had crows 
on their heads: after them came ſeveral chariots, where! 
were plans of the cities and countries ſubdued, done in relie o: 
they were followed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy, the" 
| horſes, arms, gold, ſilver, machines, tents, &c. After theſe 
came the kings, princes, or rals, ſubdued, loaden with 
chains, and followed by mimics and buffoons, who inſulte 
over their misfortunes.—Next came the officers of the con- 
uering troops, with crowns on their heads. * 
| ſter theſe, a ed the triu Ichariot; before which, 5" 
palled, they all along ſtrewed flowers; and the mulic played 
in praile of the ie _ the loud acclamations of ue 
people, crying, Je triumphe. 5 a 
ö The 83 Na followed by the ſenate clad in white robes; 
and the ſenate, by ſuch citizens, as had been ſet at liberty c 
ranſomed. 5 OY 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts, and their id 
cot with a white ox led along for the 
victim. | 
In this order, they proceeded thro! the Triumphal gate, 9% 
the Via onal hr the capitol, where the victims were N 
In the mean time, all the temples were open; and al 


 altars Joaden with offerings and incenſe; games and * 


herein the publis Race, and rejiclngs appted p 


NNO 


1 


| * balls . egen ind le he FRO gen 
every-Where,.> ©; kW e 0 the fire. a 
- -Whas horrible, amidſt all thidtninth,” was,” chat. the cap- | There are troches Bfivarions W Wos intentions: 
tives, A. ary wed at the forym, were led back to:prifon;.and I 25 Pargative, alt Iterative, \aperituty fbr nf vv. At toches, 
ſtrongled z it being a point uf reli ioo, with them, not to touch Latin authors cat) them pati li rothl d; Placentule, and 
© the vickuns till they had taken Tevenge. of their enemies orbiculi ; and the Englich,” frequently, {och ar 
Ide rites and ſacriſices aver,; the tri treated the e p11/T) he chief troches; noi in uſe, are ebf ng myrrh. and Tiquoriee, 
oC [0 the capitol, under the IEG and ſometimes in Hercu- ] and thoſe of the teſtaceous e for the heart bum. bote 
cles teme, C38 yoo! e 85 4. 21 al coloquintida are cad troches *f: ee, oy Pte, 
TRIUMPHAL arch, 1. le Saber». 2 ho called coloquinifdaBandal;” SN ai-tp 
TRIUMPHAL column. Column. : T'xoceevus, in Gab Lain poetry a Kind 
PrtUMPHAL crown, or 1 arlend.” See Cnviwy Tits is faid to] of foot, conſiſting of two ſyllables, the: Bl ton 1 er | 
have been taken fron A llo's owning Bed with a lau- fart: :—ſuch as the words: wad ali Roſs EHASJIETOAT 
22 )re afte# killing the Delpiin Wega . | Thetracher is the Tevetle * a 4 juſt a Ton- 
TRIUMPHAL pown toga 2 | * Rowan {| trary effect; the lattef bei rand kh r- 
TRIUMPHANT euch, "Bee the article ben mer weak and * yo fe theafl 10 0 he 
— * e tes o goverm nbſolutely, 200 Tem a long to 4 oft ſyllable. 
te. | Some call this 4 tothe! heres Na 5 01 rig 
but in the Roman Nec, dances. Theſt give the denomination a the ti "ra 
were the firſt mum rr; 1.'e. the firſt chys. Quint. J. x: C. a 
Prerniniett" of 2 among chem TR US, in att, a hollow ow meine mor ufd. 
officers; called Tr Amor," Iriumviri 3 called; by modern ee, the 2 tha 5 Yo oo 
ö or; Hy created in the Jr of Ro Rome 463, | "workmen, the ca/ehrchr; 
2 deres zus desk to the execution bf erimi- eee 48 7 92 4 x 
Gn, Bom oh e ads PROCHIT E, of ee in naturat h. RAP of 
Triumviri-monetales, who . at the fame "Figured folk! I llones, reſemblipy parts of 1 11 30 12 295 led 
+ "time, co elde che coinage of the money; wdence chat mark, | Se CutBbert”s de.. 
501 . many antieht cin, HTVIREL Thiele officers They are uſually of an e n e miede Frezk 
| . and were choſen out 6f 1 — . like ſpar; 'gloſly am are 25 diſſo 5 vine- 
centunrviri. Tbe title ey bear o I deir figure is nerally cylindrical,” ſamei ibibs ye 
FP, triuntvir aur,” grgento, ar ing, the c. came 3 ooth, and both the Alt Nd 
__ 1 Which fighiftes, that they had the diteftion | 0180 with fine radii * a Sh 49 Fj 1 tlie, 955 to 
% 2 6 and ſtriking Of gold, Alver, arid bfüßß | circumferetite; 92 Tab 5 1, 
Frag '@dibut rfl, lier 0 25. , 3 wo or three, or ary ee Tut 1 Prochite, 
to the Teparation'of es; Tumors cos | joined together, {conſtitute | What the the natu its an en- 
res! red 5 and Cerefi of colonies : racks * 
biin for — raiſin of trbops; — umbiri, ta In theſe the G ot ſingle zie * ſo ſet bee tas 
entrant to review the forces, © the rays of one enter into furrows in the other, 28 in the ſu- 
e the ſcull. They are ſound in great plenty in the boͤdies 
ol the' rotks at Brauphton ang Stock, two villages in Craven, 
p NA ball depths ba de round NI. in Mendip- hilt, 9 | 
krate only ſpri here a there; and ſometiqes i arge 
x; 4 all magnitudes; * we: 
| As: | pin, to two — about. = 2 
s and Valiant * — eg; rege, bie, v. They are often found ramous '6r1 
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th his 5 —.— Turviey 9 Abſolute overn- * — . n takes ti AF been, k ices 
, and by 1 Brgy: Perſons, al autho- ſort,” which he fu upp9les to have The 19 05 
after- ? 20955 | * them to he a fort of rock Abts. * 
and, There vos 4 405 ee at Romę e * umoft, in th 1 e e, e 
ariot, Cefar, and Oruſſus, eſtabliſhed the Hrft; Mark found, that all the cliffs in ſore HEE 0 
y two "I Anthony, and Eepidus, tHe" ſecond. n 2 rr; wh fome Whereof have been Conve reFirty = 
s that This latter 4riumwvirate gave Me laſt owns | the = others, becoming white ſpar, com CR Rod 
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— Sxntare and it is 


_—— þ many ſpecies, of diffuſed through many 


[EE TIE 


'They are certain 


vegetable remains, but are truly parts of the f la 
ardvreſceis pertified. See Supplement, articles 


two motions 


ef the motion reaches 


ar vl 


Thoda, one of hs mechanic eee. bg 
E TROOP, a mal a ſmall bady of horſe, or ner uſually about 


wards, as it is . 1 Ve 3 ally. * 
| Tzocuois, or Tnochoioks, in 


may be thus, 


t lipe, and the other 


Eur nous, 


geometry 
conceived ed: —If a? wheel of 


cle by moved with a two-fold motion, at the ſame time, the 
circular! about its centre, | 

dal, . #. deſcribe two equal lines 
5 e ay he es and i u e bp at 1 


from the centre of the. wheel, or 


herein rage» is.cut into two 


dhe centre Fa 38 8 
k m point 1e Axis, 
321 225 . eee betiveen the Zrecheid and it baſe, 


what yo herons ah. 


36 in the antient geo- 
of Echiopia, {aid *to have lived. in"caves 


Tb eo me | 
TY ; Je, fubes, 1 enter. 


the frochoidal 


The trethoid 1s = Las 2 
cad z tbe ende, Ge. 


- — 
1 


3 Fact jel relates 


Take renn b alſo an 3 


is, called 


of the line which defcri the circumference; if, 1 

int be oh ew truer an except. in 
ſcribe a curye one part whereof: will! 
Wel by the centre. and the other above 4 
7 the « phi em in thy rods, * 


1 Ys her that part |. 

n the — and its baſe: The point * 
2 

the contre, of. the tr J different things ws confound type wh as F, De Cplonia, Ec. make 

figure the genus, and trepe a ſpecies ; defining figure to be, in 


the vertex. of the trachpid ; 


PTE? 


et 


- * 
LP * Fi 
- 


the 'Trq . 


F 


| . Tzoor Yar imbodied i in, or joined 


7} Trxoors of n Scheniticlh Hoummon. 
TROFFE, 


* 


* 


f © 


”—_— 


TRONATOR, an officer of the city of London, whoſe ba. 


TRONE weight was the: ſame” with what 5, 


| To beat the Tibor is the ſame with beating the allembly. See 


- changed. 


"as. * we 77 25 an 92 Ser. thunderbat o 


| 1 333 


| — 


— — 
= 
: 


TY. , LA 1 
©. 


| 3 the trope in too bold, it is called in 


Is P antonomuſa 


' ? a ” 
TR O 
1 FX A. 


fineſs it was to weigh the wool brought into that city. 


TRONCONNEE, or Txoxconxr”, in heraldry; denotes 4 | 


croſs, or other thing, cut in and diſmembered; 


as all the pieces keep up the form of a croſs, though 
ſmall diſtance from one another. 


* 


See WEIGHT,” 


S. by a captain; anſyeting io a compuy f 
- : 


with, an 


ASSEMBLY. 


opus, in rhetoric, a word or. expreffion uſed in 
1 Aer Tenſe from what it pdperly ſignifies, —Or, a word 
— derer ad natural alete to another, 


with ſome 


captain; to wayb our white, for a 
ange of ſenſe is nev to be where it 

—— — 2 fol 2k 
an AA. 


It is Tee ieee . 

change ; in regard the words are here transferred from the 
ings they. properly import, te others — lay 
directiy: Sl hut to only ſignify the chings they are 

Kare . by ceafon of the conhexion and relation thoſe thing 


ve with thoſe . 1 

is change, or inv ormed various wa 
chiefly. four ; whence ariſe four principal trepet 3 Viz. Lay 
taphora, metonymia, ſynecdoche, and ironix ; .cach whereof 
lee under its, proper article, een Marton, 


Some a1 \ figure; but they they are yer 


ornament, In diſcourſe, whereby it is raiſed above the comma 


age ; and .trope to be that uliar kind of ornament 


e =; ANT 
But Voſhus makes rope and Ggure to be two.collateral and in 
: defining trope tq be, the, change of the 
ure to be, any ornament, except What br- 
ſuch change, e. See FiGURE. 
2 principally, that the richneſs, and variety of 
; and yet. thoſe ſhould never be uſed but to 
oo what — only be repreſented imperfeRly, in oom- 
mon and terms.—Tr rn they 
are vicious, i they be obſcure, too far fetched. The idea 
of the trepe ſhould be ſo conn 4 with that of the prope 
c00# ſhould follow each other ;- ſo that, in exciting 
er ſhould be; awakened of courſe. 
trepes above-mentioned, there are ſeve- 


z3 when continued, it en when too ob- 
. when it ſhocks us, or is ann 


and litotes, or extenuation. ET ATR, Ce. 
Some alſo refer the e ee to the 


themſelves under- 1 | Peper i viz. the ſarcaſm, diaſyrai; charientiſm, aſteiſm, i 
| idols. od the edicor of Phi. | cr, — ider this without ſuſkcient reaſon. | Te 
| - Sakcasnm, Irony, &c. 
2 I Tre, 4 . Pd Mae TROPHY * . among the antients, a pile or bey 
: thoſe of this. ſet hid . "NO | of ares of 2 aan fret N * ö 
2 2 done 49 plainly ſhews, hat it was in et part 97 P 9 5 
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7 ground, „the opener, the evener, and the ſhorter, his rrot will 


4 CV) #P a 
T RO 


TROPICAL year. See Y AR; and Sor AR. 
2 nortel, in y, two immoveable circles 
el che ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, parallel to} TR 


tor. 
e the circles ME and NL, Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 


ct may be defined, two circles parallel to the equator, 
at ſuch diſtance therefrom, as is equal to the ſun's greateſt re- 
equator towards the poles ; or to the fan 's great- 


cer E, is called the tropic of Cancer. 
And N the brgining of Capricorn, the rojo of 


17 heave thelc name from the Greek ern, turn, conver fron ; ö 
as being the limits of the ſun's way, or declination towards TR 
north and ſouth: ſo that, hen the ſun is arrived at either of 
them, he turns the other way. 
Hence, 1. Since the declination of che ecliptic i is the arch EA, 
dr L Di EN will be the diſtance of e which is 
double the greateſt declination. 
2. Wherefore, if the fun's meridiarr altitude be obſerved, both 
in the winter and ſummer ſolſtice; and the latter he ſubitacted 
from the formerz the remainder will be the diſtance ' of 
+ the tropics 3 half whereof is the greateſt declination of the 
ecliptic, 
Twobics; in in hy, are two lefſer circles of the globe, 
aden prall to the equator, through the beginnings Fon 


cer and Capricorn, 
These tropicy are in the planes of the celeſtial tropics, - My at 
n the equator, which i is the ſun's 


© the diſtance of 20 29/ 
teſt declination. 
T OPISTS, or 1 * the name of a ſect St. Athaha- 
fius, in his _ to de — ion, gives this appellation to the Ma- 
cedonians, who were alſo called Pneumatoniachi in the Eaſt, 


and Patripaſſians in the Weſt, 


The reaſon of the name Trepiſt was, that they explained the | 


Scripture altogether by tropes and figures of ſpeech, 
The Raman i alſo gave is the appellation Tropifts to thoſe of 
religion ; in regard to their conſtruing the words 
75 the be chal rue s 
TROPITES, Txortt x, a ſect who, according to Philaftrius, 
maintained, that the Word was turned or converted into fleſh, 
This eine founded th baff of 8 John, miſ 
ts opinion nded on that age t. miſ- 
- ay — was made fleſh: as if it im 1 * 
that the Word was converted into fleſh ; and not that! 
eloathed with our fleſh, and our nature. 


TROT, in the manage, one of the natural paces of an "RY | 


with two Tegs in the air, and two on the ground, at 
the ſame time, croſs-wiſe, like St. Andrew's eroſs; and con- 
tinuing ſo, alternately, to raiſe the hind- leg of one fide, and 
the fore-leg of the other ſide, at once; leaving the other hind 
and fore-leg upon the ground till the former came down. 
15 this motion, the neater the horſe takes his limbs from the 


—If he takes up his feet ſiovenly, it is a ſign of ſtumbling, 
and lameneſs ; if he tread narrow, or croſs, it betokens inter- 
ſering, or falling 3 if he tread long, it ſhews over-reaching z if 
eps uneven, he toil and wearineſs. q 
TROU BADOURS, a name antientiy, and to this day, given to 
the antient poets of Provence. 
Some will have the word borrowed from trouver, to find, by 
reaſon of their inventions 3 though others take them to have 


- called a'trompe, of trump.” 

The poeſy of the troubadours confiſted in ſonnets, paſtorals, 
, ſyrventes, or fatyrs, which wete inch to their tafte ; 

in tenſons which were love-diſputes. 


Jan De Notre Dame, commonly Ped Noftradaiius a pro-| 


4 the parliament of Provence, wrote an ample diſ- 
Wy of Geb 5 pocts.—He makes their number - 


C — : 


ing to cardinal Bembo, intituled, - Les noms daquels gui firent 


| Fs & r which made their number ninety- fix ;\' 


an emperor, vis. Frederic I. and two kings, 
vi ichard I. of d; and a king of Arragon z with a 
bin, ſeveral counts, Ec. not that all theſe had compoſed 


Fre | 


that it was in Provence that Petrarch learned the art of rhyme- 
which he afterwards practiſed, and taught, in Italy. 
VE, i in law. See T RE ASURE-?rove. 
TROVER, in law, an action which a man hath RY one 
that, having found any of his goods, refuſetb to deliver them 
upon demand. 
Actions and detinue are frequently turned into action: upon 
the caſe, ſur trover, and converſiun. 
TROUGE of the ſea is the” hollow or cavity made between 
two waves, or billows, in a rolling ſea, 
— a ſhip lies down there, they ſay, ſhelies in the trough of 
e 
TROUSSEQUIN, ; in the manage, a of wood; cut arth- 
wiſe, raiſed above the hittder- bow of a rt Ravi and ſety- 
10 to keep the bolſters firm. 
UT-coloured.—An' hotſe is ſaid to be of this colour, when 
he is white, and ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay, or ſottel 5 
eſpecially about the head and neck. 
TrovT-ffhing. See Trout FtxminG, 
TROY- weight, antiently called en en | See Wriont: 
Troy-pornd. See the article Pob xD. | 
TRUCE*,”Tzxzvea, a ſuſpenſion of arms; ora ceſſation of 
hoſtilities between two parties at wat, 
The word, according to Menage, Cc. comes from the Laus | 
ee which ſignifies the ſame; and which Caſeneuge derives 
"further, from the German traue or erixo, Winch fignifies truſt. 
Truces are frequent] concluded, between princes, in order! to 
dome to a peace. —T7ruces of many years ſerve in lieu of trea- 
ties of between . whoſe differences * 
finally adjuſted. . * 
Taucz of God, treuga Dei; is a phraſe Gino in the hiſtogis 
of the XIth century, when the diſorders and licences of pri- 
vate wars between particular lords and families obliged the 
 - biſhops of Franoe to bid ſuch vidlences rv match n, 
under vanonical pain? 
Thoſe intervals they called treugu Dai, e de Din, 1 
* Hod, a phraſe og * in the councils fince iat ti 
regulation, of this kind, was in a fynod held in the 
— of Elno in Rouffillon, anno 1027. where it was en- 
acted, that, throughout that county, no perſon ſhould attack 
his enemy from the hour of -nones on Saturday, to that of 
prime on Monday, that Sunday might have its proper honour; 
that nobody ſhould attack, at any time, a religious prieſt 
walking ' unarmed; nor any perſon going to'church, or re- 
turning from the ſame, or walking with women; that nobody 
ſhould attack a © church, or any houſe within thirty paces 
around it. The whole under ty of excommunication, 
2 treat ef nen into an ana- 
A. 
TRUCHMAN, dragoman, or ane! in the countries of the 
' Levant; an interpreter. 
TRUCK, in a ip, = ſquare p ben of wood. at thd topo oats, 


nds By fey: in—See Tab, N . 1. *. 34-79-96. 
tar. 145; lit. 
TRUCKING, -in commerce. Seo PrnmvrATION, Ex- 


CHANGE, and CommMxRcE.. 
TRUCKS, among r round piece of wood, in rip of 
wheels, fixed on io move the ord- 
nanee at fea, and ſometimes 1 at ans 


RON ſomething agreeable! to the reality of (things or- to 


by this fenks wn f the u Gd, the true religion, tra 

Sc. —in allies ts falſe or pretended ones. gold, 
True place of a planet, or ftar, in aſtronomy, 1a point of the 
heavens ſhewn or pointed out by a right line drawn from the 


en. ere een — 


Pin in the heavens is refered oth ecliptic or zoduc 
nem eras longitude.: : | 


Tao altitude. ATT PHODE; 2 | 


ANOMALY: 


RUE horizon. Horz x... 
Tao afthma. JAsrun k. 2 „ 
Tus propoſition. Poros r ton. t -0-, 
Tun recovery, ' REcovery., 973 


Rrös. 


e works in Provincial ; ſome of chem had not brought 


forth any thin beyond epigrams. 


Petrarch if , with uſe, of ſeveral troubadours, in the 
n chapter of The of love. —The Italian poets are faid 
have borrowed: their beſt pieces from the troubadours. Paſ- 


AS expreſly, that "Dante and Petrarch' are, indeed, 


ountains of Italian poetry ; but fountains "which have 


their ſources in the Provincial poetry. 
Bouche, in his hiſtory of Provence, relates, that, about the 
middle of the XIIch century, the” Yroubaddurs to de 
elicemed throughout Europe; and that their credit and poeſy 
Tons: Bo middle of the XIV." He adds 
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number of we: bulbs, or cloves; and define them to be, a 
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titable to their motion, altogether confuſed. Now theſe ali-/TRUNKED, among heralds, is applied to trees cut off at each 


.ot parts, be ſhews, are the very ſtops which produce the 


mpet notes. q . : Ko 
— * TRUMPET is an inſtrument which imitates the 


ſound of a trumpet, and which reſembles it in every thing, ex- 


uſually called a ſachbut. See SACKBUT. 


= tin, perfectly ſtrait, and with a very large aperture; the 
mouth- piece being big enough to receive both lips. 

The mouth being applied hereto, it carries the voice to a very 
[eat diſtance, ſo as it may be heard diſtinctly a mile, or more; 
whence its uſe at ſea. ; : 
The invention of this trumpet is held to be modern; and is 


commonly aſcribed to Sir Samuel Morland, who called it the 


ter title to the invention ; for it is certain he had ſuch an in- 
{rument before ever Sir S. Morland thought of his. 


in England, ;he invented 24 years before, and publiſhed in his 
muſurgia : he adds, that Jac. Albanus Ghibbiſius, and Fr. 
Eſchinardus, aſcribe it to him; and that G. Schottus tellifies 
of him, that he had ſuch an inſtrumentin his chamber in the 
Roman college, with which he could call to, and recewe an- 
{vers from, the porter. | : 
IrdeeJ, conſidering how famed Alexander the Great's tube 
was, wherewith he uſed to ſpeak to his army, and which might 
be heard diſtinctly 100 ſtadia or furlongs, it is ſomewha! 
ſtrange the moderns ſhould pretend to the invention; the ſten. 
torophonic horn, or tube of Alexander, whereof there is a 
figure preſerved in the Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with! 
that now in uſe. See STENTOROPHONIC, 

Lifting or hearing TRUMPET is an inſtrument invented by 
Joſeph Landini, to affiſt the ear in hearing of perſons who 
ſpeak at a great diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of any ſpeaking 
trumpet. a 
TRUMPETER, in anatomy. See BUCCINATOR. 
TRUNCATED * pyramid, or cone, is one whoſe top or ver- 
tex is cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe. Sec PYRAMID, 
and CONE, 


* The word is formed of the Latin, truncare, to cut off a part 
from the whole; whence alſo truncus, truncheon, &c. In he- 
raldry they ſay trunted. See TRUxKxU. 


A truncated cone, or the fruſtum of that body, is ſometimes 


ING. | 

Tuxer ED roof.. See the article RooF, | 
RUNCHEON, of the French troncon, and the Latin trun- 
cus; a battoon ; or a kind: of ſhort flaft uſed by kings, gene- 
rals, and great officers, as a mark of their command. See 
BATTOON, 4 | 
umme in TRUNCHEONS. See the article COLUMN. 
RUNDLE, is a kind of carriage with low wheels; whereon 
to draw heavy cumberſome burdens. | 
RUNDLE Hot is an iron ſhot about 17 inches long, ſharp- 
pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, 
about an hand-breadth from each end. Eo TS 
LRUNK, TruNcus, the ftem or body of a tree; or that 
part berween the ground, and the place where it divides int 
dranches. See STEM, BRANCH, and TREE. 
ln lopping of trees, nothing is left but the trunk, | 
RUNK is alſo uſed for the ſtump, or that part left over the root 
in ſeling. Large trees, when telled, ſhoot out from the trunk, 
and make a copſe or underwood. | 


by 


waſtes in foreſts are diſcovered. 


excluſive of the head and limbs. 


, a in contradiflintion to the branches and ramifications 
—_-. | ; 


alſo called a curty-cone. Sec FRUSTUM. See alſo GAUGE-| 


end, which are ſaid to be trunked, or truncated. 


TRUNNIONS or Txunt1ons, of a piece of ordnance, thoſe 


knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her up on 
the cheeks of the carriage. 


ing that it is longer, and conſiſts of more branches,—lt is] TRUNNION-ring is the ring about a cannon, next before the 


trunnons. 


ting TRUMPET is a tube from ſix to fifteen feet long, made] RUSS, TrussA, a bundle, or a certain quantity, of hay, 


ſtraw, Ce. 
A truſs of hay is to contain fifty-ſix pounds, or half an hun- 
dred weight; thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In June and 
Auguſt the truſs is to weigh ſixty pounds, on forfeiture of 
185. per truſs. | 


A truſs ot forage is as much as a trooper can carry on his 
horſe's crupper. | 


tuba | (or pena Ath. Kircher ſeems to have a bet I'Russ, of flowers, is uſed by floriſts to ſignify many flowers 
c 


growing together on the head of a ſtalk; as, in the cowſlip, 
auricula, &c. 


Kircher, in his phonurg. fay, that the tromba publiſhed laſt year TRuss is alſo uſed for a ſort cf bandage or ligature, made of 


ſteel, or the like matter, wherewith to keep up the parts in 

thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. See HERNIA, Qc. 

TRUSSES, in a ſhip, areropes made faſt to the parrels of a yard, 

either to bind the yard to the maſt, when the ſhip rolls, or 

to hale down the yards in a ſtorm, &c. 

TRUSSING, in falconry, is an hawk's raiſing any fowl or 

prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to the 
round. 

TRUST. See the article CEsTu1 gui tru/f. 

TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or money, put or truſted in 

his hands for the uſe of another. See Fipe1 commiſſum. 

TRUSTRA. See the article TRISTRA. 

TRU TH, veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to falſhoed ; and 
applied to propoſitions which anſwer or accord to the na- 
ture oo reality of the thing whereof ſomething is affirmed or 
denied, 

Thus, when we ſay, that 4 is the fourth part of twice 8 ; that 
propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable to the nature of thoſe 
numbers, 

Truth, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the joining or ſe- 
parating of ſigns, as the things ſignified by them do agree or 
diſagree one with another. Now the joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns, is what we call making of propoſitions. Truth then, 
properly, belongs only to propoſitions, whereof there are two 
ſorts, mental and verbal; as there are two forts of ſigns com- 
monly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words. | 
Mental propoſitions are thoſe wherein the ideas in our under- 
ſtanding are put together, or ſeparated, by the mind perceiving 
or judging of their agreement or diſagreement. 

Verbal propoſitions are words put together, or ſeparated, in 
affirmative or negative ſentences.—So that propoſition conſiſts 
in joining or ſeparating of ſigns ; and truth conſiſts in putting 
together or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things they 
ſtand for agree or diſagree. 

Truth, therefore, as well as knowlege, may come under the 
diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal truth, 
where terms are joined according to the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether 
our ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having, any 
exiſtence in nature. But it is then they contain real truth, 
when theſe ſigns are joined as our ideas agree; and when our 
ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſtence 
in nature; which in ſubſtances we cannot know, but by 
knowing that ſuch have exiſted. See SUBSTANCE. 

Truth. is the marking down in words the agreement or diſa- 

greement of ideas, as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in 

words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, otherwiſe than 


tis by means of the trunks left rotting in the ground, that the it is: and ſo far as theſe ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree 


to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. 


RUNK, in anatomy, is uſed for the buſto of the human body, ' The knowlege of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas 


the words ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement or 


*UNK, truncus, is alſo uſed for the main body of an artery, diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe 


words. | 
Beſides truth, taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mentioned, which 


The word is particularly applied to certain parts of the aorta] is alſo called logical truth, there are other ſorts of truths ; as, 


and Cava, —See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) Fig. 5. lit. a. 


umn. Alſo, for that part of the pedeſtal between the baſe and 


a enntce, otherwiſe called the 0h See Tab. Archit. Fx 
„At. y, 90 


5 "XK, in architecture, is uſed for the fuſt or ſhaft of a co-| the perſuaſion of our own minds; called alſo mou 


Moral TruTH, which conſiſts in ſpeaking things according to 


Hy. 
Metaphyſical or tranſcendental TRUTH, which is nathing but 
the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas which we 
have annexed to their names. | 


UNK is alſo popularly uſed for the ſnout of an elephant 3 by] In which ſenſe a clock may be ſaid to be true, when it anſwers 


naturaliſts called the prebeſeisthereof.. See PROBOSCIS. 


uns of plants. 


nay; the place of their eruption being ſometimes all along the 
“ m mints, c. and ſometimes only in the utmoſt 


4 95 as in ſome other plants and trees. 


ight-angl 
Ween a trunk and a root, 
U. No 157. Chau s. 


heſe are of two kinds; 1. Such as vegetate by a direct de- 


2 des to the trunk ; which therefore, though, as to their thing. 
they are true roots, yet, as to their nature, are a medium 


the idea or intention of the perſon who made it. 11 


UF roats, of a plant, are little roots which grow out of the] Others will have metaphyſical trutb to conſiſt in the agree- 


ment of a thing with the idea thereof in the divine under- 
ſtanding. { | "ths. 047] 
TRUTINA Hermetis is uſed, among aſtrologers, for an arti- 
ficial method of examining and rectifying a nativity, by means 
of the time of conception. | | 


as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but ſhoot forth at|TRUTINATION s, the act of weighing or balancing a 


'® t formed from the Latin trutina, a pair of 
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TRYAL. See the article TIA. 

To TRY, in the ſea-language. —A' ſhip y, 
4. try, when ſhe has no ſails abroad but her main-ſail, or 
miſlen- fail. x 

TRYPHERA , Tpvpipe, in pharmacy, a denomination given 
to divers medicines, eſpecially of the opiate kind. The = 
tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves, and ſe- 
veral other ingredients: it is uſed to fortify the ſtomach, to 
ſtop fluxes, and is good for ſome diſeaſes of the womb. 

The word is formed from the Greek 7pvp#pS-, delicate, on ac- 
count of their gentle and pleaſant operation, or, to 
others, becauſe they make thoſe who uſe them reſt. 

The Saracenic tryphera, and Perſian tryphera, thus called, be- 
cauſe firſt introduced, the one by the Saracens, and the other 
dy the Perſians, were both of them gentle purgatives. 
TSCHIRNHAUSIANA quadratrixs, See QUADRATRIX 
chirnbaufiana. , 6 
B is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity of 


divers things.—A tub of tea is a quantity of about 60 


pounds. tub of camphor is a quantity from 56 to 80 
unds. | . 
TUBE, Tusvs, pipe, conduit, or canal; a cylinder, hollow 
withinſide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs, or other matter, 
for the air, or ſome other fluid, to have a free paſſage, or con- 
through. q 

The term is chiefly applied to thoſe uſed in phyſics, — 
anatomy, &c. On other ordinary occaſions, we more uſually 
ſay pipe. | 

I the memoirs af the French academy of ſciences, M. Va- 
rignon gives us a treatiſe on the proportions neceſſary for the 


diameters of tubes, to give preciſely any determinate quantities | 


of water. The reſult of his piece turns upon theſe two ana- 
logics; that the diminutions of the velocity of water, occa- 
fioned by its friction againſt the ſides of rubes, are as the dia- 
meters; the tubes being ſuppoſed equally long : and the quan- 
tities of water, iſſuing out at the tubes, are as the ſquare roots 


of their diameters, deducting out of them the quantity each is 


diminiſhed. 

For the tubes of barometers and thetmometers, ſee Baro- 
METER, and THERMOMETER,—For the aſcent of liquors 
in capillary tubes, ſee ASCENT, and CAPILLARY. 

Alimentary Tusk. See Ducr. | | 

Fallepian Tung. See the article FAL Lor IAN. 

2 Tus. See STENTOROPHONIC. 

Torricellian TUBE. See T ORRICELLIAN tube. 


Tux, in aftronomy, is ſometimes uſed for teleſcope; but more | 


properly for that part thereof into which the lens's are fitted, 
and by which they are directed and uſed. See TELESCOPE. 
Tte z of the tube being of great importance to that 
of the teleſcope, we ſhall here add its ſtructure. 
The confiruftion of a Draw-T us for a teleſcope. —The chief 
ints to be regarded here, are, that the tube be not trouble- 
ome by its weight, nor liable to and diſturb the poſition 
of the glaſſes: ſo that any kind of tube will not ſerve in every 
caſe: but - 

1. If the tube be ſmall, it is beſt made of thin braſs plates co- 
vered with tin, and formed into pipes or draws, to ſlide within 
one another. 

2. For long tubes, braſs or iron would be too heavy; for which 
reaſon ſome chooſe to make them of paper, thus: A wooden 
cylinder is turned, of the length of the paper to be uſed ; and 
of a diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt draw. About this 
cylinder is rolled and paſted paper, till it be of a ſufficient 
thickneſs : when one tube is dry, provide others after theſame 
manner ; ftill making the laſt ferve for a mould for the next, 

"till you have enough for the length of the tube deſired. Laft- 

-ly, to the extremes of the draws are to be glewed wooden 

errils, that they may be drawn forth the better. 
3 Since paper draws are apt to ſwell with moiſt weather, ſo 
as to ſpoil their fliding ; and in dry weather to ſhrink, which 
renders them looſea Jorma in both which caſes, the ſitu- 
ation of the lens's is eaſily diſturbed ; the beſt method of 
making tubes, is as follows: glue parchment round a wooden 
cylinder, and let the parchment be coloured black, to prevent 
the reflefted rays making 8 Provide very thin 
llits of beech, and bending them into a cylinder, glue them 

. carefully to the parchment: cover this wooden caſe with white 

- parchment, and about its outer extreme make a little ring or 
ferril : after the ſame manner make another draw over the 

former; and then another, till you have enough for the length 
of the tube. | | 

To the inner extremes of each 282 a 2 ſerril, that 
the ſpurious rays, ſtriking againſt the ſides/ may be intercepted 
any Fn thoſe — where the lens's are to be put, it 


will be proper to furniſh the ferrils with female ſcrews. Pro- 


vide a wooden cover to defend the object- glaſs from the duſt, 
and, putting the eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten it by the 


ſcrew to the'tube. Laſtly, provide a little wooden tube of a 


; ay ge; o the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the e 
fit it to the other extreme of the ubs. 
TUBER, or TUzercLE, in botany, a kind of round turgid 


TUM 


1 The plants which produce ſuch roots, are hence denominais 
is ſaid to try, or lie 


tuberoſe or tuberous plants, 
"TuzER or 1 in medicine, is uſed for a knob ot 
tumor growing naturally on art; in oppoſition to | 
which riſe — "5 2 a 8 
I be ſame term is alſo uſed for a knot in a tree. See Kygy 
TUBERA terre. See the article TRUFFLEs, f 
TUBERCULES, TuntrcLEs, little tumors, which ſuppurate, 
and diſcharge pus; often found in the lungs, 
TUBEROUS, or TuzzrosEe, an epithet given to ſuch roots 
as are round, and conſiſt of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, 
having neither ſkins, nor ſhells, as bulbous roots have, 
Such are the roots of the iris, piony, and the like. 
TUBILUSTRIUM ®, in antiquity, a feaſt or ceremony in uſe 
among the Romans.— This denomination was given to the 
day whereon they purified their ſacred trumpets, as alſo to 
the ceremony of purifying them.—lIt was held on the fifth and 
laſt day of feaſt of 1 called guinguatrus, or gun- 
ſuatria, which was performed twice a year. 
0 1 of tubun trampet z and Jufre, | 
purify. 


TUBULI la#iferi, in anatomy, is a name uſed by ſome vr. 
ters for thoſe ſmall tubes through which the milk flows t» 
| the nipples of the mammæ or breaſts. ; 
TusurLr vermieulares, a name ſometimes uſed by naturaliſts, for 
certain ſmall oblong and hollow ſea-ſhells reſembling worn, 
See Supplement, article TuBULt. | | 
TUESDAY. See the article Hoxx · day. 
TUFT, a term uſed by ſome authors for the buſhy part af 
trees; or that part ſet with branches, leaves, &c. 
Paralleliſm of the Tur Ts of trees. — All trees are obſerved nitu- 
rally to affect to have their t. parallel to the ſpot of ground 
they ſhadow; an account of which phznomenon, ſee under 
the article PARALLELISM. _ 
TUILERIE , or TyLexy, a tile-work ; 2 large building 
with a drying-place, covered atop, but furniſhed with aper- 
tures on all fides, through which the wind having admitt.nce, 
dries the tiles, bricks, &c. in the ſhade, which the fun 
would crack, before they be put in the kiln. 


The word is pure French, formed from #wile, tile. 


The garden of the Louvre is called the Tuileries, as being 
place where tiles were antiently made, &c.—But the tem 
Tuileries does not only include the garden; but alſo a magii- 
ficent palace, whoſe front takes up the whole length of the 

garden: and hence it is, that they ſay, the king lodges in the 

Tuileries; the king has quitted the Tuileries for a few days,to 
reſide in the Louvre. 

The palace of the Tuileriet is joined to the Louvre by alay: 

gallery, which runs along the banks of the river Seine, ad 

has its proſpects thereon. - 

The Tuileries was begun in 1564. by Catharine de Medici, 
wife of Henry II. in the time of her regency ; it was fried 

by Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by Louis XIV- 

= garden of the Tuileries was much improved by Low 

{ TUMBLER, a ſort of dog, called in Latin, vertagu, {ron 
| his quality of tumbling and winding his body about, beforele 

attacks and faſtens on the prey. 

| Theſe dogs are often leſs than hounds ; being lanker, lene, 

and ſomewhat pricked-eared; and by the form of thei bodis 

| they might be called mungrel greyhounds, if they weir! 
| little bigger. 

TUMBR . TUMBRELLUM, a ducking or cucking-fto, 
an engine of puniſhment, which ought to be in every libe') 
| that has a view of frank - pledge, for the corre on and 

of ſcolds, and unquiet women. See Cuck1nG-fovl. 

TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling, or riſing into a tuna. 
| See Tumor. 

Inflammations and tumefuctions of the teſtes frequently it 

pen in the gonorrhcea ; either from the weakneſs of the vt 

violent motion, unſeaſonable ufe of aftringents, 2 


Thy „or the like. E | 


„ or TumovuR, in medicine, c. a 
riſing or eminence on any part of the body. > 
Tumor is defined by the phyſicians, a ſolution of cont 
ariſing from ſome humour collected in a certain paſt of 10 
body, which disjoins the continuous parts, inſinuates 
between them, and deftroys their propet form. . 1 
This has given occafion to the Arabs to define a fm U p 
an indiſpoſition, compoſed of three kinds of diſeaſes; 2. 
intemperature, an ill conformation, and a ſolution of m 
nuity ; all which they compriſe under the name 
from the Greek zTornua. 1 85 1 
Tumors may proceed from various cauſes. The mals of 
throwing off or diſcharging irſelf of any particular bet 
as ſometimes happens in the criſis of a fever, pleuriſ , 
ema, bubo, &c. will give riſe hereto. —And according, 
nature of the humour ſo diſcharged, whether ſanguin%®”) 


root, in form of a knob or turnep. 


L tery, bilious, Cc. the tumor is different. 1 
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Other tumors there are, occaſioned by flatulency, as the tym- 
, after the ſame manner as hydropical tumors are occa- 
5 by a collection of the lympha, or ſerum, in a particular 
= will likewiſe cauſe a tumor, ; 
Fxternal injuries are another general cauſe of tumors. Thus 
a contuſion, or a violent ſtricture of any part, a wound, frac- 
ture, diſlocation, Qc. will make it ſwell or riſe above its natu- 
ral level. And the ſame thing may likewiſe happen from the 
bites of venomous creatures, Qc. ; 
Tumors, properly ſo called, i. e. humoral tumors, or thoſe 
which contain a fluid matter, ariſe either from a ſtagnation, 
i. e. an obſtruction of the paſſage of ſome fluid, occaſioning a 
flow congeſtion, or from the tranſlation or fluxion of an hu- 
mour from ſome other parts ; or from the generation of ſome 
new humour. n 
Tumors of the fir kind are very numerous, and are uſually 
divided, with regard to the particular humours they are filled 
with, into phlegmons, which come from the blood; eryſi- 
pelaſes, which come from the bile; azdemas, filled with 
pituita; and ſcirrhus's. To which may be added, Rlatulen- 
cies, filled with wind. Sec FLaTvus, &c. 
Of the ſecond kind are critical tumors. 


contained in a cyſtis or bag. ; 
Tumors alſo frequently acquire peculiar denominations from the 
part affected; as, ophthalmia, if in the eye; parotis, about 
the ears; paronychia, in the fingers, &c. 


and compound, i. e. into ſuch as are of a kindly nature, and 
go off, or are cured, in a reaſonable time, by the uſe of com- 
mon means, without the appearance of any violent or dan- 
gerous ſymptoms; and ſuch as are more malignant, or prove 
difficult of cure, and are attended with bad ſymptoms, and 
affect the adjacent parts, or the whole body. When a tumor 
is formed by fluxion, a ſudden pain, heat, tenſion, and pul- 
ſation, are felt in the part, and manifeſt ſigns of a fever ap- 


_ fa thoſe formed by congeſtion, the ſwelling riſes lowly, and 
- the pain and other ſymptoms come on gradually, and prove| 
leſs violent; unleſs it happen in the joints, and other of the 
more ſenſible parts. | 
All tumors, except thoſe from ruptures, terminate, or are re- 
; moved, either by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, putrefaction, in- 
being duration, or tranſlation. #1 
he um When a tumor is diſcuſſed, the part that was affected, appea 
yr relaxed, or reduced to its natural fize and figure, and is free 
d 0 te from pain and hardneſs. 
an When a tumor haſtens to ſuppuration, a conſiderable degree of 
den beat, pain, and pulſation, is felt in the part; and if the tumor 
large, or lie deep, a ſever generally comes on: when the 
2 = matter is formed, theſe ſymptoms commonly decreaſe, and 
eine, ſometimes totally vaniſh. And now, if the ſituation of the 
Med parts permit it, the tumor appears drawn to a point, or becomes 
R "tel conical in the middle, or moſt depending part, where the mat- 
DT ter collected commonly proves white. —At this time likewiſe 
G 1 the tumor appears to be more contracted, and the fkin of the 
| by part more ſhrivelled or flaccid, than before; and now, upon 
_ preſſure, if the tumor be ſuperficial, or by vibrating it be- 
. heſoreht Frag the fingers, the matter may be felt to quaſn from fide to 
ide, 
lee, Tumors in the fleſhy parts of the body tend to their ſtate, or 
rer. does ſuppurate, ſaſter than tumors in the joints, glands, &c. 
they a. hen a tumor is reſolved by induration, the ſwelling of the 
hey part, and the pain, decreaſe as the hardneſs comes on. When it 
ey, terminates in putrefaction or mortification, the part grows 
eg w. ſenſeleſs, and turns black and fetid. See MoRTIFICATION. 
very ide! ut when a tumor goes off by repulſion, or a return of the 
- matter into the blood, it diſappears at once ; upon which a 
Moa. fever, or ſome other acute diſcaſe, uſually enſues. | 
* indy tumors M. Littre deſcribes as formed of air incloſed 
tly by. under ſome membrane, which it dilates more or leſs in propor- 
— veſch uon to the quantity, and from which it cannot eſcape; at leaſt, 
of 1 x not for ſome time. 
= The difficulty is, to conceive how the air ſhould come to be 
— collected here. M. Littre thinks, that the moſt ordinary cauſe 
F of windy tumors is the gathering of juices in ſome neigh- 
f contin | vouring part, wherein there is an obſtrution. The air, 
an daft dl l ich is intimately mixed with all the juices of the body, con- 
7 Fein unues to be ſo while they are in their natural fluidity and mo- 
afin don; but if they be collected in any part, and by conſequence 
ume vk we. their motion and Auidity diminiſhed, the air gets its li- 
: 2 uit. U * and diſengages itſelf from them. Now the membranes 
hen dcr by 2 wherein the liquor is collected, becoming dilated 


collection, and their pores inlarged, the diſengaged air 


uptures of the inteſtines, or their ſtarting from their 


And of the third kind are cancers, ganglions, and all tumors 


With reſpe& to the cure, all tumors are diviſible into ſimple, 
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its two ends, girt about with hoops, and uſed to put up ſeveral 
kinds of merchandizes in, for their better carriage; as brandy, 
oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, &c. | 


® Some derive the word from autumn, in regard it is then tans 
are moſt needed. Du Cange deduces it from tunna, or tonna, 


words uſed in the baſe Latin for the ſame thing ; whence alſo 
funnare, to tun, 


The term is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extraordinary big- 
neſs, ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. In German 
there are many which are ſcarce ever emptied: the Heidelberg 
fun is famous, 
The tun we frequently, though improperly, call an hogſhead. 
Tun, or Ton, is alſo a certaia meaſure for liquids z as wine, 


oil, Sc. See MrASUuRE. 
The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or four hogſheads, or 
252 gallons. 

he tun of Amſterdam contains 6 aems or awms; and the 
aem 4 ankers, the anker 2 ſtekans, the ſtekan 16 mingles ; 
12 ſtekans are equal to an Engliſh barrel, or 36 gallons. 
The tun of Bourdeaux and Bayonne contains four barrels, 
equal to three Paris muids.—At Orleans and Berry it is about 
two Paris muids. | 
The tun of Malaga, Alicant, Sevil, &c. is two bottas, equal 
to about 36 or 37 ſtekans.— The tun of Liſbon is two Portu- 
gueſe bottas, and is equal to 25 ſtekans. 


Tux is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burden of ſhips, &c. 
are eſtimated. 
The ſea tun is computed to weigh two thouſand pounds, or 
twenty quintals or hundreds weight (amounting to 2440 
pounds avoirdupois) ; ſo that when we ſay a veſſel carries two 
hundred tuns, we mean it is able to carry two hundred times 
.the weight of two thouſand pounds, i. e. feur hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: it being found by a curious obſervation, that the 
ſea- water, whoſe room the veſſel fills when full loaden, 
weighs ſo much. 
To find the burden and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure the 
hold or place where ſhe is loaden ; allowing 42 cubic feet to 
the ſea tun, 
The price of freight, or carriage of merchandizes, is ordina- 
rily ſettled on the foot of the ſea tun: and yet, though the tun 
is regularly twenty hundred weight, there is ſome difference 
made therein either on account of the cumberſomeneſs, or 
bulk of the commodities, the ſpace they take up, or the like. 
See FREIGHT. 
Accordingly, at Bourdeaux four barrels of wine are held a 
tun, five barrels of brandy are eſtimated two tuns, three of ſy- 
rup are one tun, four barrels of prunes one tun, two dozen of 
walnut tree tables one tun, a dozen of planks one tun; twenty 
buſhels of cheſnuts are accounted one tun, and the like of 
wheat, or other grain; and ten bales of cork, five bales of 
feathers, and eight of paper, make each one tun, 
Atun or load of timber is 40 ſolid feet, if the timber be round 
if it be hewed or ſquare, 54. See TimBER, a 
TuN, Ton, in the ends of words or names of places, ſignifies a 
town, village, or dwelling-place.—-From the Saxon, tun, 
ſepes, vallum, villa, vicus, vppidum; and this from von, or 
dun, an hill, where they formerly built towns. 
TUN-GREVE, a name antiently uſed for a reeve or bailiff, 
gui in villis, & que dicimus maneriis, domini 22 ſuftinet, 
ejuſque vice omnia diſponit & moderatur. Spelman. 
TUNE, or Toxsx, in mufic, is that property of ſounds, where- 
by they come under the relation of acute and greve to one 
another. See Gravity, Cc. See alſo Towns. 
Though gravity and acuteneſs be mere terms of relation, yet 
the ground of the relation, the tune of the ſound, is ſome- 
thing abſolute ; every ſound having its own proper tune, which 
muſt be under ſome determinate meaſure in the nature of the 
thing. | | 
| The only difference then between one tune and another is in 
degrees, which are naturally infinite; i. e. we conceive there is 
ſomething poſitivein the cauſe of ſound, which is capable of 
leſs and more, and contains in it the meaſure of the 
of tune; and becauſe we do not ſuppoſe a leaſt or greateſt quan- 
tity of this, we conceive the degrees depending on thoſe mea- 
ſures to be infinite. See Sound. | . 
If two or more ſounds be compared together in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tuns. Such 
as are equal are called wniſons. - See Unason. | 
The unequal conſtitute what we call intervals, which are the 
differences of tune between ſounds. See INTERVAL. | 


. 


Cauſe and meaſure of Tux, or that whereon the tune of a ſound 


depends.—Sonorous bodies, we find, differ in tune: 1. Accord- 

ing to the different kinds of matter; thus the ſound of a piece 
of gold is much graver, than that of a piece of filver of the 

ſame ſhape and dimenſions ; in which caſe, the tones are pro- 

portional to the ſpecific gravities. 

2. According to the different quantities of the ſame matter in 


_ (P53 through them; but the juice is left behind, as being 
Nw" my Fo 2 thickened by its ſtay there: it therefore rang” rr 
ec e other neigh | RA 
— ae ar extends. © bouring membrane, which it N es, ſwells, 
Fenn a en, Tox, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or caſk, of 
— ﬀ oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſhing towards 


bodies of the ſame figure; as a ſold ſphere of braſs, one foor 
in diameter, ſounds acuter than a ſphere of braſs, two feet in 
2 | 


5 


Which, in all other reſpects, excepting ſome one of thoſe men- 


vibrations, whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe 


 \.-&$. 4 4 | 


2 from or to othar nations; thus called, becauſe rated at ſo uch 


TUN 


diameter ; in which caſe the tones are proportional to the quan- 
- tities of matter. 1 
Here then are different tunes connected with different ſpecific 
vities, and different quantities of matter; yet cannot the 
nt degrees of tum be referred to thoſe quantities, Ee. 
as the immediate cauſe. In effect, the meaſures of tune are 
only to be ſought in the relations of the motions that are the 
cauſe of ſound, which are no-where ſo diſcernible as 1n the 
vibration of chords. | = 
Sounds, we know, are ꝓtoduted in chords by their vibratory 
- motions ; not, indeed, by thoſe ſenſible vibrations of the whole 
chord, but by the inſenſible ones, which are influenced by the 
"ſenſible, and, in all probability, are proportional to them.— 
So that ſounds may be as juſtly meaſured in the latter, as they 
could be in the former, did they fall under our ſenſes : but even 
the ſenſible vibrations are too ſmall and quick to be immediately 
: meaſured. —The only reſource we have, is to find what pro- 
portion they have with ſome other thing: which is effected 
by the different tenſions, or thickneſs, or lengths of chords, 


tioned, are the ſame. | 
Now, in the general, we find that in two chords, all things 
bein N excepting the tenſion, or the thickneſs, or the 
the tones are different; there muſt therefore be a differ- 


ence in the vibrations owing to thoſe different tenſions, &c. | 


- which difference can only be in the velocity of the courſes and 
recourſes of the chords, through the ſpaces wherein they move 
to and again. Now, upon examining the proportion between 
that velocity, and the things juſt mentioned, whereon it de- 

. pends, it is found to'a demonſtration, that all the vibrations 

of the ſame chord are performed in equal times. | 
Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on the nature of thoſe 


- than as having different velocities; and as the ſmall vibrations 


of the ſame chord are all performed in equal time; and as it is | 


found true in fat, that the ſound of wn body ariſing from one 
individual ſtroke, though it grows gradually weaker, yet con- 
tinues in the ſame tone from firſt to laſt; it follows, that the 
tone is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity of time in 
making every ſingle vibration; or that a certain number of 
vibrations, accompliſhed in a 2 time, conſtitutes a certain 
and determinate tone : for the frequenter thoſe vibrations are, 
the more acute is the tone 3 and the. ſlower and fewer they are 
in the ſame ſpace of time, by ſo much the more grave is the 
tone; ſo that any given note of a tune is made by one certain 
meaſure of velocity of vibrations; i. e. ſuch a certain number 
of courſes and recourſes of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch a certain 
.<H of time, conſtitutes a determinate fene. | 
1 his theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and lateſt wri- 
ters on muſic, Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcolm, Cc. both from 
reaſon and experience. — Dr. Wallis, who owns it very rea- 
ſonable, adds, that it is evident the degrees of acuteneſs are re- 
ciprocally as the lengths of the chords; though, he ſays, he 
- will not poſitively affirm, that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer 
the number of vibrations, as their only true cauſe : but his diffi- 
; dence ariſes hence, that he doubts whether the thing has been 
ſufficiently confirmed by experiment.—Indeed, whether the 
different number of vibrations in a given time be the. true 
cauſe, on the part of the object, of our perceiving a difference 
of tone, is a thing which we conceive does not come within 
the _ of experiment; it is ſufficient the hypotheſis is rea- 
ſonable. | | 


TUNICA, akindof waiſtcoat, or under-garment, worn by the | 


- antients, both at Rome, and in the eaft. | 
The common people ordinarily wore only a tunica ; but thoſe 
olf better faſhion wore a toga or gown over it. The philoſo- 
. ar wore a gown without a tunica, as profeſſing to go halt- 
naked. : | | 
- The twnica was peculiar tothe men, the under-garment of the 
women not being called tunica, but ola. 
The ſenators wore their tunica enriched with ſeveral little 
pieces of purple, cut in form of large nails ; whence it was 
+ called laticlavia : the knights had leſs nails on their tunica, 
Which was hence called angu/ticlavia : the common people 
wore their tunica without any clavis at all. — And it was b 
- theſe three different forts of tunica's, that the three different 
orders of the Roman people were diſtinguiſhed in habit. 
Among religious, the woollen ſhifts, or under-garments, are 
_ Riled tunicg's or tuniques. | | 
Tunica, Tunic, in anatomy, is applied to the membranes 
which inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the leſs ſolid 
parts of the body.—See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) Fig. 7, a a. 


Ihe eye conſiſts principally of a number of humours contained 
in tunics ranged over one another: as the tunica albuginea, 
the tunica cornea, the tunica retiformis, cr. | 
Toxic vaginalis. See the article VacinaLs. | 
TUNNAGE, or Toxnacet, a duty or cuſtom due for mer- 
_ chandize- brought or carried in tons, and ſuch-like veſſels, 


TUR 


Tunnageis properly a duty impoſed on liquids according to their 
meaſures; as poundage is that impoſed on other commodities 
according to their weight. | 
They were both firſt ſettled by authority of parliament under 
king Edward III. they were re-eſtabliſhed in 1660. under the 
reign of king Charles II. for his life, upon abrogating all the 
laws made under Oliver Cromwell, and re-ordaining the exe. 
cution of the antient laws and regulations; and have been con. 
tinued and renewed by the parliaments ever ſince.— By an act 
made in the — year of the reign of queen Anne they were 
continued fo þ years, expiring in the year 1798. 
This duty at firſt was 4 J. 105. ſterling per tun, for French 
wines brought into the port of London by the Engliſh, and 
only three for that brought into the other ports. For the {ame 
wine imported by ſtrangers to London, this duty was 6“ 
and that brought into the other ports 4 J. 10 f. ſterling, 
Rheniſh wine, in virtue of the ſame act, paid 7 J. 10 J. ſter- 
ling; and Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Malmſey, and Greek wines, 
the ſame as French wines, 
But there have been divers additional duties impoſed fince,—. 
As the additional duty of the old ſubſidy, fignorage, duty of 
antient impoſt of tunnage, duty of additional impeſt, orphans 
money, new ſubſidy, &c. 
TUuNNAGE is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid the mariners, b 
the merchants, for unloading their ſhips arrived in any haven, 
aſter the rate of ſo much per tun. 
TUNNEL, or FuxxET, an inſtrument through which any 
liquor is poured into a veſſel, 
Part of the draught of a chimney, above the manile- piece, is 
alſo called by the ſame name. 
TuxNneL-Net is a kind of net much uſed for the catching of 
patridges; thus called from its form, which is a cone 15 0 
18 feet long. 
To uſe it, a- covey of thoſe birds being found, a compaſs i 
taken, and the net is pitched at a good diftance from them, ac- 
cording ts the ſituation of the ground. —Then, with a natural 
or artificial ſtalking-horſe, they ate ſurrounded, and geny 
driven towards the net, never coming on them in a direct line, 
but by windings and turnings. 
TUNNING, or ToxN1XxG, a part of the proceſs of brewing, 
or rather an operation which is the ſequel thereof. Se 
BREWING. 
The tunning of beer, &c. is performed various ways; ſome be- 
ing of opinion it is beſt tunned as it cools, or begins to come; 
while others let it ſtand longer to become riper. 
The moſt regular method is, to cleanſe and tun juſt as it comes 
to a due ferment, and gets a good head; for then it has the 
moſt ſtrength to clear itſelf. What works over is to be ſu 
plied with treſh beer of the ſame brewing. 
TURBAN*, TurBANT, the head-dreſs of moſt of the eaſter 
and Mahometan nations; conſiſting of two parts, viz. a cap, 


and a ſhaſh of fine linen, or taffaty, artfully wound in cinen 
plaits about the cap. 


The word is formed from the Arabic NI, Aar, or M., dr, 
or ONT, dal, or M, dul, which ſignifies to encompals; and 
722. band or bend, which ſignifies ſhaſh, or ſcarf, or band; 
ſo that durbant, or turbant, or tulbant, only ſignifies a (carl, 
or ſhaſh, tied round; it being the ſhaſh that gives the dero 
mination to the whole turban. nt nh 


The cap is red or green, without any brim, pretty flat, thouy 
roundiſh a- top, and quilted with cotton; but does not core 
the ears. About this is wrapped a Jong piece of fine thin in 
or cotton, in ſeveral wreaths variouſly diſpoſed. 
There is a good deal of art in giving turbans the fine air; and 
the making them up conſlitutes a particular trade, a if 
making of hats dees among us. | | 
The Emirs, who pretend to be deſcended of the race f 
Mahomet, wear their turbans green: thoſe of the other Tui 
are ordinarily red, with a white ſhaſh. — The genteel peche 
are to have frequent changes of tur lam. — M. de Tourna 
obſerves, that the turban, all things conſidered, is 2 0 
commodious dreſs ; and that he even found it more eiſſ ® 

him than his French habit. 
The grand ſignor's turban is as big as a buſhel, and is 0 
ceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that they dare ſcarce tou 
it. It is adorned with three plumes of feathers eaciched 

| diamonds, and precious ſton-s : he has a miniſter on 

to look to it, called tulbentoglan. ET BAT” 

That of the grand vizier has two plumes: ſo have thoſe off 
vers other officers, only ſmaller one than another; otben 
only one, and others none at all.—The turban of the of® 

of the divan is of a peculiar form, and called mugenezt | 

The ſhaſh of the T urks turban, we have obſerved, is wb 

linen; that of the Perſians is red woollen. Theſe alt 

 * diſtinguiſhing marks ot their different religions; Soph 
of Perha, who'was of the ſe& of Ali, being the firſt 4 
aſſumed that colour, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the Id 


> - 


* + 
* 


wo are of the ſect of Omar, ' and whom the Perſians cles 
eretics. 3 
| | TURBMI 


TUR 


TURBARY, Tunrnarra, a right to dig turf in another 

1 ground; from turba, an old Latin word for a turf. 
See T URF. ; 5 , 

Common of TURBARY, is a liberty which ſome tenants have 
by preſcription to dig on the lord's waſte, 

TuRBARIA is ſometimes alſo taken for the ground where turfs 
are digged. See Tur. 

ToRBARIA Brudria, more particularly denotes flaw-turf, or 
heath-turf; mentioned in the charter of Hammon de Maſly. 
TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturaliſts to ſhells 

which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a larger baſi- 
to a kind of apex. CSE 8 
TURBITH, or Tux ETH, TURPETHUM, a medicinal root, 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies, particularly from Cambay a, 
Surat, and Goa; though others will have it, that the true 
turbith comes chiefly from Ceylon. 
The turbith of the moderns bears ſo little reſemblance to that 
of the antients, that it is difficult to ſuppoſe them the ſame.— 
That ſold by our druggiſts is a longiſh root about the thick- 
neſs of the finger, reſinous, heavy, and of a browniſh hue 
without, and whitiſh within, —It is brought to us cloven in 
de middle, lengthwiſe, and the heart or woody matter taken 
When in the ground it ſhoots out tendrils, ſome whereof 
creep along the ground, and the reſt wind about the neigh- 
bouring trees and ſhrubs. : 
Turbith is a ſtrong purgative, and is uſed in the dropſy, palſy, 
and apoplexy.—It is commonly ſuppoſed to take its name 
turbith from turbare, on account of the violence of its opera- 


high; though de Boot miſtakenly affirms, that none bave 
been known to exceed the bigneſs of a walnut. 
The antients attribute a kind. of ſympathetic virtue to the 
turcois.— It is commonly ſuppoſed, that it changes colour, ct 
breaks, at the death, ſickneſs, or even misfortune, of the per- 
ſon who wezrs it ; that it diſagrees with married people, and 
even breaks on their fingers ; that it marks all the changes 
and accidents that happen in the body of the wearer, by cor- 
reſpondent changes in its colour; and that it is for this reaſon 
the ladies have forborn the uſe of it. And de Boot endeavours 
to account for all theſe effects from natural, and even probable 
cauſes; but this is all idle and erroneous. 
The turcois is eaſily counterfeited z and that often is done ſo 
perfectly, that it is impoſſible to diſcover the deceit, without 
taking it out of the collet. 
In the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we have a v 
curious account of the formation of the turcois, and the man- 
ner of managing its naturally irregular colour, by M. Reau- 
mur.— The turcois, he obſerves, is one of the ſofteſt of pre- 
cious ſtones, its hardneſs uſually not coming up to that of 
a cryſtal, or a tranſparent pebble; though ſome are much 
harder than others: and ſtill the harder, ceteris paribus, the 
more valuable, by reaſon of the vivacity of the poliſh, which 
is always proportionable to the hardneſs. | | 
Roſnel, a jeweller, and the author of a ſcarce treatiſe, called 
Mercure Indien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious ſtones, ſets a 
hard twrcois, whoſe blue is neither bright nor deep, on the 
foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that is, nearly on a level 
with a diamond; but ſuch are ſcarce ever met with. Thoſe 
with any defect he only values at a French crown the carat. 
Tavermer affirms, but erroneouſly, there are but two mines 
of turcoiſes known in all the earth, and thoſe are both in 
Perſia; the one called the old rock, near a town called Neca- 
bourg, three days journey to the north-eaſt of Meched ; the 
other called the new rock, is five days journey from it. The 
ſtones from the latter, he adds, are but little valued ; and the 
king of Perſia hath for many years prohibited the digging in 
the former far any but himſell.— M. Reaumur takes the old 
rock to be now exhauſted; in effect, the common diviſion of 
turcoiſes into the old rock, or oriental, and new rock, or oc- 
cidental, is very arbitrary and precarious.— All the beſt, and 
moſt perfect, grow they where they will, in India or Europe, 
are reckoned among the former, andthe reſt among the latter. 
Near Simore, in the lowet Languedoc, there are ſevetal con- 
ſiderable mines of turco;/es; but that fine blue colour admired 
in the turcois, is not natural to thoſe of theſe rocks; the pre- 
vailing colour being ſometimes white, and ſometimes much 
like that of Tripoli of Venice. Other precious ſtones are dug 
out of the mine with all their colour, to the force whereof no- 


as we ſee fire bring down the too 2 colour of the ſapphire, 
and quite take away that of a pale ſapphire : theſe turcoiſes, 
on the contrary, are naturally whitiſh or yellowiſh, of a colour 
as ordinary as that of a free · ſtone; and by oppoſing them for 
— time to the action of the fire, they aſſume a blue co- 
our. 
It ſeems a paradox, and yet M. Reaumur has made it exceed - 
ing probable, that turcoiſes are originally the bones of anis 
mals.—In the mines in France, pieces have ſeveral times been 
found in the figure of teeth, bones of the legs, &c. And 


turcoiſes which are yet imperfect, or half formed, are apparently 
compoſed of laminæ, or leaves like thoſe of bones, between 
which ſome perrifying juice inſinuating itſelf, binds them cloſe 
together: and ftill, the ſofter, and more imperfe& the ſtones 
are, the more diſtinguiſhable are the different directions of the 
fibres and laminæ, with their intei ſections, and the greater re- 


ſemblance they bear to fractured bones, and the leſs to any 
kind of ſtones known. | "WE | 


air, then heat them gradually in a furnace made after a parti- 
* cular manner. If they be heated too haftily, the humidity 
between the laminz wanting time to evaporate, - the whole 
- will ſeparate into ſcales or flaws, Some of the ſtones require a 
greater degree of heat to bring them to their colour than others; 
and even in large pieces, the ſeveral parts ordinarily require ſe- 
| veral degrees of heat. ; + 
On this account a great deal of care is to be takeninthe heatin 
them; for the fire, which give them their blue by degrees, i 
they. be expoſed beyond a certain degree, takes it away again: 
M. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue colour by heat 
very well: when freſh cut out of the rock, it ſeems, their 


ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and ſtreaked all over with ſpots, 


to be ſources of a deep bluiſh matter, which the fire rarefy- 


either originally the juice contained in the bones, ſince mixed 
and coagulated with the petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral 


ly tion, as diſturbing the whole ceconomy. . 
It yields a deal of reſinous matter in a ſpirituons menſtruum, 
5 which Quincy obſcrves, does not affect the larger paſſages 
much; but is very active in = +7 _ * 5 1 
of Jous contorſions, which it wonderfully clears of all viſcid ad 
00 heſions. . . 
| Some apothecaries, either through ignorance or parſimony, 
0 v ſubſtitute white thapſia, which they call grey turbith, or tur- 
c- bith garganicum, — the hoy turbith * — both as to taſte, 
ral colour, and qualities, they are very different. 
ney Mineral — TuRPETHUM AHinerale, is a name which 
line, the chemiſts give to a yellow precipitate of mercury, which 
urges violently. | 3+ 
ing, he method of preparing it is thus: — On the dry powder 
* gained by diſſolving — 2 in oil of vitriol, pour a proper 
quantity of warm rain- water, and the powder will immedi- 
ne de- ately turn of a yellow colour. Continue to waſh this powder 
comte; by repeated affuſions of water, till the liquor comes away as | 
inſipid and colourleſs as it was poured on, leay ing a beautiful 
comes yellow calx at the bottom of the veſſel, which being gently 
has the dried at the fire, is called by the name of turbith mineral. 
be ſup This powder is called er -= M K 
6 bears to the vegetable tur bith of rabians, in ſtrongly 
eaſtern purging the moſt internal receſſes of the body; for though it 
b. 2 ci, de inſipid upon the tongue, yet it is poſſeſſed of very conſider- 
n de able virtues.— Being boiled with water, it loſes more of its 
fats, and thereby grows milder, and more ſafe; ſo it does 
n. — by being deflagrated twice or thrice, or diſtilled with 
- irit of wine, | ar 
paſs; ad A very few grains of this turbith prove emetic and purga- 
wu bent 5 is alſo accounted an excellent medicine in the cure 
. of the venereal dileaſe: but as it operates with conſiderable 
As — it ought not to be given, unleſs the viſcera are 
nown to be ſound. - 3 
t. though This appears to have been the grand ſecret of Paracelſus, 
. A cores which, in his ſcarce German book of hoſpital medicines, he 
ln praiſes ſo extravagantly for the venereal and all chronical diſ- 
: eaſes. —Sydenham alſo commends it in venereal caſes, given 
ir; ul in the quantity of ſix or eight grains, in ſtrong habits of body, 
ric 0 | w to prove emetic j but when imprudently uſed, it is apt to 
: ing on a dyſentery. . | 
ice of BO, in meteorology,” a whirlwind. 
85 "ob TURCICA Sella. See the article SELLA. | 1 
8 1 TURCOIS®, or TuxqQUots, in natural hiſtory, a precious 
oe | Uone of the opake Kind, of a beautiful blue colour. 
d, is 2 50 The Greeks and Latins ſeem to have known it under the 
more elj u name calais: and it appears to have had a place in the ratio-| 
vale of the high prieſt-of the Jews. 
and is b There are turcoi ſes both oriental and occidental, of the new 
ſcarce” rock and of the old. The oriental partakes more of the blue 
EAric uncture than the green · and the occidental more of the green 
er on = he 2 of the ald 4 a finer — bre. 
* © of the new rock are often whitiſh, and do not keep their 
ve thoſe of l colour, we hi ad Ao 9th | 
f obe The oriental ones come from Perſia, the Indies, and ſome| 
| of ou Parts of Tux ky; and ſome even ſuppoſe, that it is hence they 
e derive their modern name turcois.— The occidental are found 
ten i, * M Vailous parts of Europe, particularly in Germany, Bohe- 
Theſe * ma, Silelia, Spain, and France. 1 
85 Soph av *ereoiſes often grow of a round or oval figure: theycuteaſily, 
g.the a Tubs ind beſides ſeals, which are frequently engraved on them ſome 
po the ches ov A* into crucifixes, or other figures, near two inches 
Te II. 


matter inſinuated into the pores 


157. Cyans, 


/ 


value. See Supplement, article Tyugquoise. 
F 


10 


thing can be added, though it may frequently be diminiſhed, 


To give them a blue colour, they dry them a- while in — 


% 


veins, little circles, &c. of a dark-blue colour: theſe he takes | 
ing, ſpreads and diffuſes throughout the whole ſubſtance of | 
this ſtone:— This matter, again, he concludes to have been 


the ſtone. 3 ; ; . 
The great deſeR of all turcoiſes is, that in time they loſe their 
blue colour, and become green; and then ceaſe to be of any 
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_ "== | a blackiſh, ſulphurous earth, uſed in ſereral parts any pinion hath it one turn of the wheel it works ;, 
| 3 * = Flanders, ſh fewel. 4 may alſo find how many turns wheel or pinion in, You 
In Flanders, their turf is dug or pared from off the ſurface] has at a greater diſtance ; 5s the contrat- wheel, 5) 590 
of the earth, and cut in form of bricks. —The ſedge or ſpr- crown- wheel, &c. by multiplying together the 
cies of graſs, growing very thick on the turf earth, contri-] quotients, and the number produced is the, num- 
butes greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the fire. ber of turns; as in this example: | 
The Dutch take their turf from the bottom of the dikes or} The firſt of theſe three numbers has 11 turnt, the next q 
canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands ; by which means and the laſt 8. If you multiply 11 by g, it produceth q 7 
they not only ſupply the defe& of wood, which is very great! that is, in one turn of the wheel 55, there are 99 turns of the 
in moſt of the united provinces, but alſo keep their dikes ſecond pinion 5, or the wheel 40, which runs concentrical, 
clear and navigable : this turf earth is very black. As they or on the ſame arbor with the ſecond pinion 5.-If you mul. 
| take it up from the bottom of the dikes, they ſpread it about] tiply 99 by the laſt quotient 8, it produces 792, which is the 
* . hood of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it may be reduced to number of turns the third pinion 5 hath. | 
| three ** when moderately dried, In this condition they Turn, or Tours, is alſo uſed for the ſheriff” court, kept 


* 


it i 5 jeht inches long, and three twice a year in every hundred within his county, biz. 
N — hg err — — in heaps, after Eaſter, and within a month aſter M . nn 
» 


| . From this court none are exempted but archbiſhops, b. 

2 — randy of England, Scotland, Ec. turf or peat is dug] bars, barons, religious men and women, and all ſuch as hay, 
out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-moſs + for the hundreds ot their on to be kept. [ 

formation whereof ſee Moss. It is a court of record in all things that pertain to it; and is 

| dig horizontally from the ſurface, to.the depth of . alſo the king's leet thiough all the county, whereof the ſheriff 

four feet, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes] 5 judge z this court being incident to his office.-The attend. 

them out in parallelepipeds nine or ten inches long, and thre: znce on it 18 called ſe&?a regalis, or ſuit-royal. | 

ſquare; which are ſpread on the ground to drain as faſt wag It is called the ſheriff” s turn, becauſe he takes a turn or circuit 

and then ſet up an end three or four again exch other, | vr N purpole through the ſhire, holding the ſame in ſevera] 

i j laſt they are | . 

_ 1 2 ** _ LT — years fill up again, TURNADO, or TORNADO, a wind which on ſome coi 

and afford a ſreſh crop. blows ail night from the ſhore. See Wind, Wut Mb, 

TURFING. hade, among huſbandmen, is ar inflrument uſed}_ TRADE-winD, Moxsoox, Cc. 


' wy ith a trench-| 1 URN AMENT, or TouxwAMEN Tr, a martial f. 4 
to under-cut the turf, dern erciſe, which the antient cavaliers uſed to . 


3 2 | : grow their bravery and addreſs. 
16K ESCENCE, Turxczscencr, a ſwelling, or The firſt turnaments were only courſes on horſeback, where. 


TURIONES, the firſt young tender ſhoots which plants an- in the cavaliers tilted at each other with canes, in manner of 


lances; and were diſtinguiſhed from ju/ts, which were c 
3 11 ou 2 8 Sn. 7 g wary "0.99 with attacks and combats, with — 
TU . Fees = ances and ſwords, 3 
IRENE — . See the articles * N Others ſay, it was a turnament when there was only one qua- 
TourxI$H . ' YEAR. i hea 8 and that mow there were ſeveral to encounter 
| : PANY. each other, it was a juſt.— But it is certain the two became 
TIGHT N See the articles } _ " confounded together in proceſs of time; at leaſt we find them 


URI | jelly among the French for | ſo in authors. 
hi low 14. — — ion of the ere & The prince who publiſhed the turnament, uſed to ſend a king 
rived from à famous comedian at Paris, called Turlupin; at arms with a fate conduct, and a ſword, to all the princes, 
whole talent, like that of our Penkethman, conſiſted chiefly | knights, &c. ſignifying, that he intended a turnament and a 
in raiſing a laugh by miſerable puns and quibbles. © | claſhing of ſwords, in the preſence of ladies and damſcl: 
PFF nt] Teen ee dyno 
I , 
elle — ſo — — — their privy eg and after the combat, the judges allotted the prize to the bef 
P women, like the Cynics, in the open cavalier, and the beſt ſtriker of ſwords; who was, accord- 
| pro 4 4 ingly, conducted in pomp tothe lady of the turnament; where, 
They called their 2 the * — er — 475 . N reverently, he ſaluted her, and like- 
2 — pubs NN ig 4 Theſg turnaments made the principal diverſion of the XIII 
luca lupis expoſita er ant. and XI Vch centuries.-Munſter ſays, it was Henry the Fowler, 
They attempted to ſettle themſelves at Paris in 1372. but were _ of 4. and 3 — 2 firſt _— 
à great of them burnt, with their books; as is related by em; but it appears from the chronicle of 'T ours, 
| Sapient do Tilt th lf of lu e Mes | rig ol gh on er was ne Gal, ht 
1 — on Aer. 1 From France they paſſed into England and Germany.-The 
It 1 ellow both within and without fide, very hard, and Hiſteria Byzanting tells us, that the Greeks and Latins bor- 
not * 2 either in figure or ſize, to ginger.— The leaves rowed the uſe thereof from the Franks; and we find mention 
r ores CrT an as pam 
N . : 

— of 34 os * ere | £ Budzus derives the word from Trejana agming ; others from 
It is brought chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies ; though the iſland Trejamentum, quaſi ludus Trejæ, Menage deduces it from the 
Mad does likewiſe afford it Vou are to chooſe that Latin, 1 ab or the French, tourner, in regard the combi- 
4 FOI which is big, new, refinous, hard to break, and heavy. tants turned. and twiſted this way and that. M. Paris call 
* Some e bare miſtakenly imagined, that there was a native] them in Latin, ho/tiludia; Neubrigenſis, meditation nil 

red turmeric; their error was owing to chia, that the yellow root, | fares, others gladiaturæ, others decurſiones ludjcre, &. 
as it grows old, turns brown; and, when pulverized, is rediſh, | Pope Eugenius Il. excommunicated thoſe who went nor 
5 - It is much uſed by the glovers, &c. to dye their gloves. The me and + rae” oye! in xe founder Bon £ 
JJ! „ ooo ra CoE 

r ; it Indian jajron. = nde vat 3 
g . Our TE do not find, that it gives ſo ſleady a yellow as the ſaid _- wiſely, it be in earneſt, it is 100 little ; if in jef1 
e — ean 2 x * — 5 - „ 7 — | 15 5 to the exerciſe of turnaments that we owe the fit lee 
8. 4 Wr hop A , *|  armories ; of which the nanie  blazonry, the form of be 
_ Turmeric is uſed in medicine by way of decoction, infuſion, | - eſcutcheons, the colours, principal figures, the 
powder, c. with other ingredients, in hypochondriac, leu- labels, ſupporters, &c. are undeniable evidences. 


li cCophlegmatic, and cachectical conſtitutions, It is held a ſort In Germany, it was antiently a cuſtom to hold. a ſolemo r 
1 i of ſpecific in the jaundice, and dropſy. | nament every three years, to ſerve as a proof of nobility.” 
PP B75 TV is uſed for a circular motion; in which ſenſe it coln-| For the gentleman who had aſſiſted at two, was ſufficient! 


cides with revolution. blazoned and Korg i. 7 he . acknowleged got 

„in ac watch · v particularly denotes the re-| bore two trumpets by way of ereſt on his tur namemi Ot” 

Tone Fang ol or _ ny 4 | I Thoſe who had not been in any turnaments, had «ood. 

_ In calculation, the number of turns which the pinion both in A thou k the wk runter. EM 7 Ky © che 
=. WS bp ithmetic, th 12, where the pinion 5, play- LORNES iotro ] 

23 | Es he of 80, 2 12 — e " a plant whoſe flower is ſaid to follow / motion of the Wh 

the wheet—Now, by knowing the _ ol ms 1 and ” TP always towards t. n | 935 
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TURNE TUM, in our old law- books, a duty paid to the ſhe- 
TURNING, a branch of ſculpture ; being the art of faſhion- 
oval form, in a lathe. 


ToxnxG paliſades. 4 See 3 


Tuax- ur compaſſes. 
TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up acroſs a road, watched by an offi 


Tuanyix® is alſo uſed, in the military art, for a beam ſtuck 


. inclines naturally toward the ſame; but others take the 


' tended to be the juice of this plant inſpiſſated: but there is 


Ide turnpike, called alſo cheval de Friſe, is a ſpar of timber, 
twelve or fourteen feet long, and about fix inches in diameter; 


TUR 
Some ſay, it is hence it takes its name, and account for the 


ect, by ſuppoſing that its heavy ſtalk, warmed and ſoftened 
— 1 is ſtrongeſt on chat ſide toward the ſun, 


opinion of its motion to have had its riſe from the name, 
which was given it by reaſon of its appearance in the time of 
the greateſt heats, when the ſun is in the tropic. There is an- 
other plant of the name of turn/ole called heliotropium. The 
incipal uſe of this is in dyeing : in order to which, the juice 

is inſpiſſated and prepared with calx and urine, into blue cakes; 
which are uſed alſo with ſtarch, inftead of ſmalt. 
Its juice likewiſe furniſhes the colour wherewith the people of 
Languedoc, and ſome other parts of France, where it grows, 
prepare what they call the tourneſol en drapeaux, or tourneſol in 
ragt. The .proceſs whereof we owe to M. Niſſole of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and which is as follows: 
The ſummits or tops of the plants, being gathered in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, are ground in mills, not unlike our oil- 
mills : then, being put up in bags, the juice is expreſſed with 
es. 

his juice having been expoſed to the ſun about an hour, they 
dip linen rags therein, and hang them out in the air till they 
be well dried again. When, moiſtening them for ſome time, 
over the vapour of about ten pound weight of qu ck-lime 
flaked in a ſufficient quantity of urine, they lay them out 
again to the ſun to dry; to be again dipped in the Juice of 
the plant. { ; 
When they are dried for the laſt time, they are in their per- 
ſection; and are thus ſent into moſt p rts of Europe, where 
they are uſcd to tinge wines, and other liquors, to give them 
an agreeable colour. 
The Dutch prepare a kind of turnſel in paſtes or cakes, pre- 


reaſon to think it a cheat, and to be the juice of ſome other 
plant, or ſome other colouring matter prepared after this 
manner; the turneſol being no plant of their growth. 


riff for holding his turn, or county-court. 
ing hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, &c. into a round, or 


Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be turned 
upon two points, as an axis z and moving it about on that 
axis; while an edge · tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide of the ſub- 
ſtance, in a circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the parts that 
lie farther off the axis, and makes the outfide of that ſub- 
ſtance concentric to the axis. fv 

The invention of turning appears to be very antient. Some 
indeed, to do honour to fate times, will have it brought to per- 


-feftion by the moderns ; but if what Pliny, and ſome other | URPETH. 


TUS 


little odoriferous ; drawn by inciſion from a tree, called tert- 
binthus, very common in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and 
in ſome parts of France and Spain. 

This reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtente, almoſt with- 
out either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the thin turpentine of Venice, commonly 
ſubitituted for it, which has a briſker ſmell, a bitter taſte, and 
ſticks much to the fingers. The tr pentine of Chio is indiſpu- 
tably the beſt ; but its carcity occaſions it to be little in uſe. 
The turpentine of Venice is falſly ſo called; for tho' there 
Was a tur pentine antiently brought trom Venice, yet that now 
ſo called comes from Dauphire.— It is liquid, of the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick ſyrup, and yellowiſh z and flows either ſpon- 
taneouſly, or by inciſion from the larch-tree, chiefly in the 
wood de Pilatze. | 

The turpentine flowing naturally, and called by the peaſants 
bijen, is a kind ot balſam, not inferior in virtue to that of 
Peru. That drawn by inciſion, after the tree has ceaſed to 
yield ſpontaneouſly, is alſo of conſiderable. uſe in ſeveral arts, 
and it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made. It muſt 
be choſen white and tranſparent ; and care ſhould be taken 
it have not been counterfeited with ſome other turpentine. 
The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white and thick as honey.— 
It does not ouſe from the tree in the manner it is ſent to us ; 
but is properly a compolition, wherein, among other ingredi- 
ents, is a white hard ſort of roſin called galipot. 
The turpentine of Str. ſpourg, the produce vt the abies or ſilver 
fir, is frequently alſo uſed among us; and is preferred, by our 
people, to that of Venice, from which it is diſtinguiſhed by 
its greeniſh hue, fragrant ſmell, and citron flavour. 

The uſes of turpentine, in medicine, are innumetable. It is a 
great vulnerary, and very detergent, and as ſuch is preſcribed 
in abſceſſes and ulcerations, &c. It promotes expectoration, 
and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſcaſes of the lungs, and breaſt : 
but it is moſt famous for clearing the urinary paſſages, and as 


_ it is preſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in gonorrhœas, 
0 , 


Oil of TuRPenTINE.—There are two kinds of oils drawn 


from turpentine by diſtillation by the retort ; the firſt white, 
the ſecond red; both eſteemed as balſams proper for the cure 
of wounds, chilblains, &c. But they are ſo little uſed among 
us, that it is not eaſy to procure either of them. 

What is commonly fold under the name of oil of turpentine, 


or ethereal oil, is diſtilled by the alembic from the turpentine | 


freſh as it is gathered. lt is uſed with great ſucceſs in the cure 
of green wounds, and internally as a diuretic ; as alſo by the 
painters, farriers, &c.— To be good, it muſt be clear and 


colourleſs as water, of a ftrong penetrating ſmell, and very in- 
flammable. 


TurBITH. 


antient authors, relate, be true, that the antients turned thoſe] T URQUOIS. See ; Turcois, 


precious vaſes, enriched with figures and ornaments in relievo, TURUNDA, in medicine and ſurgery, tent, 
which we ſtill ſee in the cabinets of the curious; it muſt be cil; a 


46 


owned, that all that has been added in theſe ages, makes but 


: : pellet, or pene- 
piece of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, or other 
cavity. 


a poor amends for what we loſt of the manner of turning of TUSCAN, in architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſ- 


thoſe times. | 

The principal inſtruments uſed in turning, beſide the lathe, 
are chiſſels and manidrels of various forms; the deſcription 
whereof ſee under their proper articles. 


ComPASSES. | 


cer. for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, waggons, 
coaches, &c. to take toll of them, or money towards re- 
pairing, or keeping the roads in repair. 
full of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
trance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. See CHEVAL deFriſe. 


of a ſexangular form, and bored with boles, one right under 
another, about an inch diameter; the axis of the holes being 
fix inches one from another. 


The ſpikes or pickets that are driven into the holes, are five“ 
or ſix feet long, pointed with iron; and with wedges or nails 


they are faſtened tight into the holes. | 


Two of theſe faſtened together with an iron chain and ſtaple, 
lix inches long, are of great uſe to ſtop the enemy in the 
breaches or elſewhere. + | | 
Thoſe intended to be thrown into breaches, muſt be made © 
dak; and need not be ſo big, or the pickets ſo long. 
*RPENTINE, 'TEREBINTHINA, à tranſparent ſort o 
reſin, flowing either naturally, or by incifion, from ſeveral 
omg and reſinous trees—as the terebinthus, larch, pine, 
er, N 5 
We dig inguiſh ſeveral kinds of furpentines; as that of Chio, 
ou of Venice, that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, that of 
ur 8 tc. | n 

The — as of Chio, or Sio, which is the fineſt genuine 
kind, and that which gives the denomination to all the reſt, is 


a Whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, very clear, and 


what ſtronger, 


its intercolumns. | 
may be ranged in any of the five manners of Vitruvius ; viz- 


ſive of the five orders. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. See alſo the 


article ORDER. | 
The Tuſcan order takes its name from an antient 
Lydia, who coming out of Aſia to people Tuſcany, firſt ex- 
ecuted it in ſome temples, which they built in their new 
lantations. "IA | 

itruvius calls the Tuſcan the ruſtic order; with whom agrees 
M. de Cambray, who in his parallel ſays, it ought never to 
be uſed but in country-Houſes and palaces. M. le Clerc adds, 


+ that in the manner V itruvius, Palladio, and ſome others have 


ordered it, it does not deſerve to be uſed at all. But in Vig- 
nola's manner of compoſition, he allows it a beauty, even in 
its ſimplicity ; and fuch as makes it proper not only for pri- 
vate houſes, but even for public buildings; as in the piazzas 
of ſquares and markets, in the 8 and granaries of 
cities, and even in the offices and lower apartments in pala - 


ces. | | 

The Tuſcan has its character and proportions, as well as the 
other orders; but we-have no antient monuments to give us 
any regular Tuſcan pillar for a ſtandard, 

NI. Perrault obſerves, that the characters of the Tuſcan are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric; and adds, that the 
Tuſcan is, in effect, no other than the Doric, made ſome- 
ſhortening the ſhaft of the column ; and 
ſimpler, by the ſmall number, and IIe of the mouldings. 
Vitruvius makes the whole height of the order 14 modules, 


wherein he is followed by Vignola, M. le Clerc, &c.—Serlio 


only makes it 12.—Palladio gives us one Tuſcan profile, much 


the ſame as that of Vitruvius ; and another too rich: on 
which ſide Scamozzi is likewiſe faulty. Hence it is, that 


that of Vignola, who has made the order very regular, is moſt 


followed by the modern architects. | 


Of all the orders, the Tuſcan is the moſt eafil executed ; as 


phs nor dentils, nor modillions to cramp 


* 


having neither tri | 
8 — this account the columns of this order 


people of 
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Co + ' 
TUSCULAN, in matters of literature, is a term which fre- 
G7 occurs in the phraſe, Tuſculan queſtions, —Cicero's 


minate from Tuſculanum, the name of a country-ſeat or villa, 


death; the ſecond of enduring pain; the third on aſſwaging 


T 
I 
T 


TUTELARY, TuTzrAris, one who has taken ſomething 


time of his bu th, one of thoſe futelary angels attached to his 
. perſon, to defend him from all temptations; and it is on 
this, principally, that their practice of invoking angels is 


TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look 
© - | their minority. 


of 


the 


OX 


pyenoſtile, ſyſtile, euſtile, diaſtile, or aræoſlile— For 
the parts and xc Ph of - the Tuſcan order, their pro- 
portions, &c, ſee CA IT AL, Bas, PEDESTAL, FREEZE, 


wſculan queſtions are diſputations on ſeveral topics in moral 
philoſophy, which that great author took occaſion to deno- 


where they were compoſed, and whete he lays the ſcene of | 
the diſpute. Ha: 
They ate compriſed in five books: the firſt on the contempt of 


grief; the fourth on the other perturbations of the mind ; and 
the laſt, to ſhe w, that virtue is ſufficient to a happy life. 
USKES, or Tus&s, of a ho:ſe. Sce Toor k. 

USSIS. See Covcs. 

UT, in armory, &c. an imperial enſign of a go'den globe, 
with a cro's on it. | 


into His patron-ge, and protection. 


t is an antient opinion, that there are tutelary angels of king-| 


dums and cities, nd even of particular perſons, called guardian 
angels. 

The antient Romans, it is certain, had their tutelary gods, 
whom they called penates.— And the Romiſh church io this 
day, hold an opinion not much unlike it: they believe that 
every perſon, at leaſt every one of the faithful, has, from the 


founded. | 
F. Antony Macedo, à Portugueſe Jeſuit of Coimbra, has 
publiſhed a large work in folio, on the tutelary ſaints of all the 
kingdoms, provinces, and great cities, of the Chriſtian world: 
divi tutelares orbis Chriftiani, at Liſbon 1678. . 
to the perſon 
and eſtate of children left by their fathers and mothers in 


the cuſtom of Normandy, the father is the natural tutor 
bis children. A perſon nominated tutor, either by teſta- 
ment, or by the relations of' the minor, is to decline that 


TWIT: 


Tutty is very deſiccative. Its principal uſe is in diſeaſes of the 
eyes, particularly inflammations z in order to which, it is to 
be diluted with roſe- water or plantain-water, and applied in 
form of a collyrium. | 
Some alſo uſe it incorporated with hog's lard, or freſh butter, 
in the form of an unguent.—In the London Diſpenſatory, we 
have a compoſition called ointment of tutty, good for diſeaſes 

of the eyes; and frequently alſo uſed by ſurgeons with other 
driers to cicatrize ulcers.—It is alſo reputed good in the hz. 
morrhoids, It is made up with tutty calamine, and unguen- 
tum roſaceum. ö 


TWA- Niohs Geſte, in our antient cuſtoms, See TIR D- 


night-awn Hynde. 

If the twa-rghts geſte did any harm to any, his hoſt was not 

anſwerable for it, but himſelf. | 

TWELF. Hivp, in our antient cuſtoms, imports much the 

ſame with than. | | 

Among the Engliſh Saxons, every man was valued at a cer- 
tain price; and when an injury was done, either to the perſon 
or goods, a pecuniary mula was impoſed, and paid in ſatisfac- 
tion of that injury, according to the worth and. quality of the 
perſon to whom it was done. And hence all men were ranked 
in three claſſes; which ſee in HinDEL1, and T wining, 
Thoſe who were worth 12005. were called twelve-hindi, and 
if any injury was done to them, ſatisfaction was to be made 
accordingly, | 

TWELFTH-Dary, or TwELFTH-Tide, the feſtival of the 
Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles ; ſo 
called, as being the 4welfth-day, excluſive, from the nativity 
or Chriſtmas- day. 

TWELVE- Mx, duodec im homines legales, otherwiſe called 
Jury, or inqueſt, is a number of twelve perſons, or upwards as 
far as twenty-four ; by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all 
trials.paſs, both in civil and criminal caſes, through all courts 
of the common law in this realm. 

In civil caſes, when proof is made of the matter in queſtion, 

the point of fact, whereon they are to give their verdict, is de- 

livered to them; which is called the i ſue. Then they are put 

in mind of their oath, and are, after the judge's ſumming 

the evidence, ſent out of court by themſelves, to confider 
ty. the evidence on both ſides, till they be agreed. 

In cauſes criminal, there are two ſorts of inqueſts or juries: 


office, if he have five children alive; if he have any other 


© conliderable futerage; if he be under twenty-five years of 


Honourary TuToR. See HonouRARy. - 
ToToR is alſo uſed in our univerſities, fo 


TUTORAGE, TorETA, in the civil law, a term equiva- 


* 


one or more mnors. 


7 


- U 


Is is found adhering to rolls of earth ſuſpended on purpoſe 
_ - over the ſurnaces of the founders in braſs, to receive the 
ſumes of the melted metall. 8 N. 
Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany. Antiently, ie 
cane from Alexandria. To prepare the tut /y for uſe, they) 
heat is red hot three times in a crucible, among burning coals ;|- 


— 


_ invalid. —Tutors may do any — 
thing againſt them; and the ſame 


age ; if he be a prieſt, or a regent in an univerſity; or if 
have any law-ſuit with the minors, c. 
The marriage of a pupil, without the conſent of his tutor, i 
for their pupils, but no- 
aws which put them under 
a necethty of preſerving the intereſt of the minors, put them 
under an incapacity of hurting them. | por 

| ra member of ſome 
college or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing young ſtu- 
dents in the arts and faculties. | | * 


lent to guardianſhip in common law ; ſignifying an office im- 
poſed cn any one, to take care of the perſon and effects of 


By the Roman law, there ate three kinds of tutora ge. Tefta- 
mentary, which is appointed by the father's teſtament.— Le- 
gal, which is given by the law to the neareft relation, —Ang 
dative, which is appointed by the magiſtrate. + oat 
But in all cuffomary provinces, as France, &c. all tutorages 
are dative and electwe; and though the father have by tetta- 


mont, nominated the next relation to his pupil, yet is not that 


nomination of any force, ' unleſs the choice be confirmed by 
that of the tnaziltrate,' S. ; 

By the Roman law, 'tuterage expires at 14 yeats of age; but 
in France not till 25 years. qui 


im. | 2 — 
UTTY, Turi, or Lapis Turix, a kind of metallic re- 
crement, thrown off from braſs, in the furnace, and formed 


A winor quits his tutorage, and 
becomes free'by mattiage ; in Which caſe a curator is given 


the grand inguęſt, and the inqueſt of life and death. The firſt 
is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of ſixteen perſons at leaſt, or 
| becauſe all cauſes criminal or penal paſs through their hands; 
whereas the other inqueſt is eſpecially appointed for one or 
more matters. Thoſe of the grand inqueſt are called by 

Bracton, duodecim milites, becauſe they were wont to be 
knights; if ſo many could be had. 

Their function is to receive all preſentments of any offence, 
and accordingly to give” their general opinion thereof, by 
writing either the words billa vera upon the bill of preſent- 
ment, which is an indictment of the party preſented; or elſe 
1gnoramus, Which is doubting of the fact preſented. | 
Laws of the TWELvE Tables. See TABLE. _._ 
TWELVE-MonTH, the ſpace of a year, according to the 
calendar months. 4 5 | | 
TWLEFALLOWING of Greund, in huſbandry, is the tilling 

or jaying it fallow a ſecond time. | E | 
TWI-HINDI, or TwyKinpr, among our Saxon anceſtors, 
were men valued at 2003. See TwELF-HIND, and His. 

DENI, bYr. | PP 262 e 

\ Theſe men were of the loweſt degree; and if ſuch were 

killed, the mul& was 30s.—Thus in Leg. H. I. c. . m. 

hindi homines interfe#tt, vera debet reddi ſecundum legem.— 

Where note, that this was not an introduction of a new law, 
but a confirmation of the old, made in the reign of king 


Alfred. . ; 
TWINS, wo young ones delivered: at a birth by an animul 
which ordinarily brings forth but one. | | 


It has been greatly diſputed, which of two twins is to be 

eſteemed the elder?—The faculty of Montpelier have give! 
it, that the later born is to be reputed the elder, becauſe firſt 
conceived: but by all the laws which now obtain, the fir 


into concave flakes of different fizes, and thickneſs j very 
"hard, greyi{h, and full of little protuberant grains as big a 
pins he n DU? Wiki | | 


and quench it as often in roſe water: then they grind it on a 


_ porphyry-ſtoge, mixing it with as much roſe-water, or plan- 


Tain-water, as is necellaty, till it be brought to a very, fine 
powder: then they make it up into little Jumps, and thus 


+ 


born enjoys the privileges of ſeniority; and the cuſtom is cat 
firmed by the Scripture inſtance of Eſau and Jacob. 

But if two twins be born ſo intermixed, that one cannot d- 
ſtinguiſm which of the two appeared firſt, it ſhould feel 
that neither the one nor the other can pretend to the right d 
primogenitute, which ought to remain in ſuſpenſe, by real 
of their mutual:concourſe. 7 | 3 
In ſuch caſe; ſome would have the deciſion left to the fath® 
and others-to the chance of a lot. Sometimes there are bon 
three twins; as in the inſtances of the Horatii and Curie 


and ſometimes there have been known four, or even five, ® | 
Twins, in aftronomy. See Gemini. 


e To 


Ari. 


thigh, upon which a true horſeman reſts when on horſe- 
1 an horſe, is violently to wring or twiſt his teſticles 

twice about, which cauſes them to dry up, and deprives them 

of nouriſhment, and reduces the horſe to the ſame ſtate of 
 impotency with a gelding, . | »S 
Twist KD Column. 15 the articles ö CoLUumMN. 
TwisTED Silks, JJ SILK. 
TWO thirits fubfidy. See the article Duty, 
TYCHONIC Han, or bypotbefis, is an order or arrangement 


of the heavenly bodies, of an intermediate nature between | 


the Copernican and Ptolemaic, or participating alike of them 


yr its name from Tycho Brahe, a noble Dane, of whom 
ſome account is hereafter given, under the article URAM I- 
- y0URG, ; | 
In this ſyſtem, the earth is, with Ptolemy, placed in the 
- middle, and ſuppoſed immoveable ; and the fun and moon 
zre ſuppoſed to revolve in orbits, reſpeRing. the ſame as a 
centte: but the other five planets are ſuppoſed, with Coper- 
nicus, to revolve round the ſun as their centre.—So that the 
orbits of the three fuperior planets include the earth, but not 
thoſe of the inferior ones, by reaſon. they are nearer to the 
ſun than the earth is. | 


ccordingly, the heavens are bete ſuppoſed to be fluid; and to | 


A 
conſiſt of three different orbs or ſpheres z the firſt moveable, 


ſuppoſed to make a revolution in 24 hours ; the ſecond the | 


ſphere of the planets; and the third the firmament, or region 
of the fixed ſtars. —See the diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies 
in this ſyſtem, repreſented in Tab. Aſtronomy, 


45. 
Some later aftronomers, finding the Ptolemaic ſyſtem diſagree 


with phaznomena ; and not daring to make the earth move; 
but at the ſame time diſliking the Tychonic notion of two cen- 
tres; one of them moveable, via, the ſun, and the other fixed, 
the earth; have framed a new ſyſtem out of the Ptolemaic and 


Hebonir, called the ſemi-tychonic z wherein not only the ſun 4 or aftragal TyLes are, in all reſpeQts, like plain tyler, 
y 


and moon, but Jupiter alſo and Saturn, are ſu to move 
in excentrics or deferents, reſpecting the earth as a centre, 
though revolving at the ſame time in their reſpeRive 
-—But even here, the inferior planets are ſtill ſuppoſed to move 
-round the ſun as their centre ; their phaſes, obſerved with the 
teleſcope, being no otherwiſe accountable for. 
TYLE®*, or Hir, in building, a fort of thin, faQtitious, la- 
minated brick, uſed on the roofs of houſes; or, more pro- 
perly, a kind of fat, clayey earth, kneaded and moulded of 
a juſt thickneſs,. dried and tin a kiln, like a brick, and 
uſed in the covering and paving of houſes, | 
It is thus called from the French tui, of the Latin, tegula, 
which fignifies the ſame. | 
Thles are made, ſays M. Leybourn, of better earth than brick- 
earth, and ſomething nearer akin to the potter's-carth,— 
According to ftat. 17 Edw. IV. the earth for tyles ſhould be 
caſt 22 the firſt of November, ftirred and turned be- 
fore the firſt of February, and not made into tyler before the 
firſt of March; and ſhould likewiſe be tried and ſevered from 
_ marle and chalk.—For the method of burning them, 
Ric. | 
As to the applying of tyles z ſome lay them dry, as come | 
from the kiln, on. oE. morter, or any thi de 2 lay |. 
them in a kind of morter made of loam and horſe-dung, —In 
ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay them in moſs. | 


* | myſtery and art of tylers and bricklayers. 
bs various kinds of Hl, ſor the various occaſions of | [ERY 


rr 4 as plain, thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan, 


ae » corner, 25 . or 
agat, traver ſe, paving , and Dutch 1 
Plain or thack 771 — 


18, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for the cover- 
ing of houſes. They are ſqueezed flat, while yet ſoft, in a 


mould.— They are of an obl and by flat. TY MBER of Skins. See the article Timur. © 
Edw. IV. c. 8 N * 24 TYMPAN, or TrurAxuk, in architecture, the area 
half an inch and half a 9 dimenſions | 


uarter thick. But theſe di 
are not over · ſtrictly kept to. N TON, 
gr, roof, or creaſe TYLEs, are thoſe uſed to cover the | 
. Tidges of houſes ; being made circular, breadth- wiſe, like an 
-Cylinder,—— Theſe: are what Pliny calls latercul;, and are 
by ſtatute to be 13 inches long, and. of the ſame thickneſs 
with the plain' ; ' 72 | jo 


or corner TYLB8, are thoſe which lie on the hips or cor- | 
ners of roofs, As to form; they are firſt made flat, like | 
155 fle: but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two ſides are 

ines 
| = concave, and the other convex : the convex end is to 


3 triangular, but that one corner is taken off: then, 
ore they are burnt, they are bent on a mould, breadth- 
Wh ths rider tyles,--They have an hole at their narrow end, 


ſtatute, they are to b inches and 
W breadth wie 2 wo ow" 


TwisT, again, is uſed for the inſide, or flat part of 2 man's 


epicyles. | 


TYM 


They have no holes in them, but are laid with the broad end 
upwards, without any nailing.— They are made in the ſame 
mould as corner tyles, and have the ſame dimenſions on the 
convex fide, Their wings are each 4 inches broad, and 8 


g· 

Pan, crooked, or Flemiſh TYLes, are uſed in covering of ſheds, 
lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed buildings. They are in 
form of an oblong parallelogram, as plain tyles ; but are bent 
breadth-wiſe forwards and backwards, in form of an 8; only 
one of the arches is at leaſt three times as big as the other; 
which biggeſt arch is always laid uppermoſt, and the leſs arch 
of another tyle lies over the edge of the great arch of the for · 
mer. They have no holes for pins, but hang on the laths by 

a knot of their own earth: they are uſually x44 inches long, 

and 104 broad, By 12 G. I. c. 25. they are to be, when 

| burnt, not leſs than 134 inches long, 94 inches wide, and 
+ an inch thick. f 8 

Dormar, or Derman Ty1 ES, conſiſt of a plain tyle and a trian- 
gular piece of a plain one, ſtanding up at right angles to one 

ſide of the plain yl, and ſwept with an arch of a circle from 

the other end, which end terminates in a point. Of theſe 
tyles there are two kinds; the triangular piece, in ſome, ſtand- 

ing on the right, in others on the left fide of the plain l.. 

And of each of theſe, again, there are two kinds ; ſome ha- 

ving a whole plain 55d, others but half a plain tyle. But in 

them all, the plain tyle has two holes for the pins, at that end 
where the broad end of the triangular piece ſtands. 

Their uſe is to be laid in the gutters, betwixt 'the roof and 

the cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain part lying on the 

roof, and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicularly by the 
| * cheek of the dormar.— are excellent to keep out the 
wet in thoſe places, and yet they are hardly known any-where 
but in Suſſex.— The dimenſions of the plain tyle part are the 
ſame as thoſe of a plain tyle, and the triangular part is of the 
ſame length, and its breadth at one end 7 inches, and at the 
other nothing. | : 


their lower ends are in form of an aſtragal; viz. a ſemi» 
circle, with a ſquare on each ſide.— Th 


broken out, or one of the lower corners broken off. 
Theſe are laid with the broken end upwards, upon, rafters, 
where pinned tyles cannot hang. | 
Flemiſh or Dutch TY ES are of two kinds, antient and modern. 
he antient were uſed for chimney foot · paces; they 
were painted with antic figures, and frequently with poſtures 
of ſoldiers, ſome with compartments, and ſometimes with 
moreſque devices; but they came much ſhort, both as to the 
deſign and colours of the modern ones. | 
The .modern Flemiſh tyles are commonly uſed plaſtered up in 
the jaumbs of chimneys, inſtead of chimney-corner-ftones, — 
| Theſe are better glazed, and ſuch as are painted (for ſome are 
only white) are much better performed than the antient ones, 
But both kinds ſeem to be made of the fame whitiſh clay as 
our white glazed earthen-ware. The antient ones are five 
inches and a quarter ſquare, and about three quarters of an 
inch thick: the modern ones fix inches and an half ſquare; and 
three quarters of an inch thick. | 1 


TVLER, one that covers or paves with tyles. 


Tylers and bricklayers were i ated 10 Elig. under the 
name of maſter-and wardens of the ſociety of freemen of the 


. See the article Tui, ERIE, 


„ ſeallp, 'TYLWITH, in matters. of heraldry and deſcent, is ſome- 


times uſed for a tribe or family branching out of another ; 
which the modern heralds more uſually call the ſecond or third 


| of a 
. pediment ; being that part which is in a level with the naked 

of the freege. Or it is the ſpace included between the three 
cornices of a triangular pediment, or the two cornices of a 


circular one. See Tab. Archit. fig. 36, lit. ec. 


Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and the part filled with an 
iron lattice to give light; and ſometimes it is enriched with 
ſculpture, jn baſſo-relievo, as in the weſt front of St. Paul's, 
in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux at Naples, &. | 


Tympan is alſo uſed for. that part of a pedeſtal, called the 
trunk or dye. „ 


» and two ends, arches of circles; one end being a Tyuran, among Joiners, is 


alſo applied to the banda of 
3  appl panels 


wat. times as broad as the concave end: fo that they Nuran ow Areb is a triangular ſpace or table in the cor- 


ners or ſides of an arch; uſually bollowed and enriched, 
ſometimes with branches of laurel,” olive-tree, or oak ; or 


with trophies, &e. ſometimes with flying figures, as fame, Ve. 


- * I up- or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues, | WEE 
wards, By on by ; and are laid with their narrow end * Trur an; — mechanics, Gt. dee the article Ter 


VN EIT Tk ga eh res wigs 


1 covered with 


Es are thoſe which lie in gutters or valleys in croſs- Ty MPAN, among printers, is a double frame belonging to the 
_ Bre ars made like corner iylu; only the corners | © 
pad e . 


in order $0 be printed off, See Pu TIN Profe. © 
e 1 ON 0 PII 


* : 


ey are uſed in ſome 
places for weather tyling. 8 
Traverſe Ty LES, area kind of irregular plain tyles, having the 


parchment, on which the hlank een gre 55 ; 
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 TYMPANITES, or Txmpanys in medicine; a flatulent tu 


ts een the, tapanyand the aſcites. 


Aach, chat it is cuted like the aſcites, or ,water-droply, by 
AY . | | r 


-- , ſprigs 
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mout ot ſwelling of the abdomen. or belly z very hard, equa- 


ble, and permanent; whereby the ſkin is ſtretched ſo tight, 


that, ben truck, it gives a found like that ofa drum. 
” The tympanites is a ſpecies of dropſy, by ſome called a dry. 
dropfy :_ but what the gauſe and feat of the diſeaſe is, or what 
' the mortyſic matter is that occaſions the tumour, pbyhcians are 
| 54 not at all agreed. Gl F657 | RA. 9 
Wind certainly makes a principal part of the morbid matter 3 
but this is ſcarce ever found, without water, excepting at the 


dd | | $ R _ 
ITLYEP 


are two levers, or fixed Raves, for the more eaſy turns x 
axis about, in order to raiſe a weight Kon nba If ang the 
The 22 is much the ſame with the peritrochium; but 

that the cylinder” of the axis of the peritrochium is much 
ſhorter and leſs than the cylinder of the ympanum. | 

TrATANUU of: a machine is alſo uſed for an hollow wheel, 
wherein one or more people, or other animals, walk to t 

it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes,: calenders, G. u 

Truraxun, in anatomy. Aembrans Truraut, is a thin 

tender ſkin or membrane, ſtretched upon a bony Sirele, in 


© beginning ; ſo that. ſome will not allow. of any difference be- 
Some ppp it to ariſe from . humour — 
and rarched into vapout; and, by a property. common to 
With common air, Corr: otiog the parts.— But this, Boerbaave 
- Makes. a particular kin of .tytpanites, or wind- dropſy 3 and 


"= in Fc. . . $2: 2 4445 4 \ _—” | 
55 Sen have the tympanites toariſe from the air;s infinua- 
ting ilelf through perforauons.im the diſtemper'd inteſtines. — | | 


I 
"peculiar claſs, obſerves, is almoſt always.incurable. » + * | 
Win ſets ahde this latter cauſe, and accounts for the diſeaſe 

- From an itregulatity in the animal ſpirits belonging to the viſ- 

' © Cera, which, ruſhing tumultuarily into the neryous fibres, blot 
them up; thus is the peritonzum inflated, the inteſtines diſ- 
" tended, and the meſentery, and other viſcera, rendered tur- 

8d and while this is doing, that the yacuities left in the tu- 

* meſiec viſcera may be filled up, a quantity. of the humour con 

- " tained in them is rarefied into vapour, which preſently ſpreads 

in blafts through the vacant places. —Others account for the 

© tympanites from a convulſion of the muſcles of the abdo- 
N Cot. — 4  Y | 21; and 7 8: SR 72 | 

. M N. has propeled, 9am ſyſtem of the tympanites, built 

en a. great number of abſervagions. — According to him, it 


„ 


Fs - 


cles, nor from any. air contained in the ap — or in 
- + the. thorax, the meſentery, ot epiploon; but from the air in- 
cloſed in the ſtomach ts $ wort ao which ſwells them-exceſ- 


” ively. 


= * 


This airs always carried into thoſe parts with the food, main- 


tains a kind of equilibrium therein ʒ oppaſing on the one hand, 


| the too great preſſure on that long canal, wben empty of food ; |. 


and naturally finding, on the other fide, in the ſpring of the 
coats of the ftomach and, inteſtines, an obſtacle capable of 
eventing its too great dilatation. 


If this equilibrium chance to be deſtroyed by the irritation of 


*_ | the fibres, , whole ſpring in that caſe prevails over. that of the 


air, this latter is -expelled either upwards or downwards, or | 


© both ways (whence belching, Ger But if the equilibrium 
come to be broken by the force of the air, rendered ſuperior 


to that of the fibres, by thoſe latter being left deſtitute of 
Jpirits, as from the blood's being impoveriſhed after a long 


" fickneſs ; in that caſe, the air rarefying-itſelf beyond meaſure, 
wells the cavities it is contained in. 


If it be demanded, Why, when the ſtomach and inteſtines are | 
o full of wind, none of the wind eſcapes, either through the | 
anus, or by the mouth, which uſes to be expelled by thoſe |, 
2 24. 37 — 


EI! - bon *. : 2 14 
M. Mery ſolves the paradox thus: according to this theory, 


the fibres, both of the ſtomach and inteſtines have loſt their 


winds evacuated either by the anus or mouth, are winds which 

woſe viſcera expel out of their cavities, by putting them in a 

| ſtate of contraction capable of ſurmounting the forces which 
0 1.5 the egreſs of the matters contained in thoſe cavities.— 


I beſe forces are two ſphincters, one.whereof ſhuts the upper In the mean time, he t 
© orifice of the ftomach, and the other the anus: but paralytic | 


viſcera, i. e. viſcera deſtitute of 4pirits, in which alone con- 


ita ne of thoſe. two muſcles: whence, dhe wind, therefore, | 


_ cannot eſcape through. its uſual outlets, - - _ | 


The tympanites rarely kills of itſelf ; but it frequently degene- 
rates into an aſcites. — Cathartics rather aggravate thag alle- 


Vite it; r chalybeats, and ſtrength- 


eners, are of uſe, 


when every thing elſe had failed. 


- 


A Humpanites from this, cauſe, ,Boethaave, who, makes it a : 


docs not proceed from any. convulſion of the abdominal muſ- 


at Teaft in part, and are in an imperfect palſy ; but the 


fiſts" the ſtrength of the muſcles, cannot overcome the re- 


the meatus auditorius of the ear, which it ſhuts ; and ſuppoſed 
to be the immediate organ of hearing, —Sce Tab. 
1 (Ofteol.) fg 13. Kt. c. re . 


The tympanum, popularly called the drum, with reſpedt | 

. erect polturbiof hs body, is ſituate obliquely, facing — 
Harde whence it is that we hear ſdunds Coming from below 
better than thoſe from above. an 


lis externab ſurfuce is a little hollow in the middle. —Ith com. 
poſed of two membranes, or, as others will have it, of on] 
_ or — —— of _— Has a perforation, or at | 
- a diſengaged part, which admits of the paſſage of wind 
- _ of ſmoke, from * meatus home re . 
| it, iö a cavity of the os petroſum, called tympani cuti- 
tat, and — 2 tympanumi; wherein are Tous late 
bones; viz. the malleolus, incus, apes, and at orbicular, - 
/Which ſce under their reſpectine arftcles. 
Within the cavitas tympani, Vieuſſens has diſcovered a y 
fine thin membrane, ferving to ſnhut the door of the labyriath 
and prevent the internal air from having any communication 
wind che external. Fhe membrana tympant has a remarkable 
branch of a nerve pafing on its internal ſurface between the 
incus and malleolus, called the chords = SFENOR 
Ihe tympanuni Dr. Wills takes" ta be 2 kind of p parat 
_ ioſtrument to hearing ; and its office to be, to receive the 
firſt impreſſions of ſounds, or the ſenſible ſpecies, and to con- 
vey them duly modiſied and proportioned to the ſenſorium. 
Its office, in effect, with reſpect to the ſenſe of hearing, ſeems 
£ to be the ſame as that of the pupil of the eye with regard to 
ſceing: each of them prevent the ingreſs of too many rays, 
; temper and ſoften them, and deliver them, as it were, com- 
- menſurate to the ſenſory ; upon which if they ſhould fall im- 
maediately, they might be apt to ſpoil its delicate conſtitution, 
The ympanum, it is true, does not hear : but it contributes 
do the better and ſaſer hearing. That. it may do the office 
of a porter the better, it is neceffary its expanſe ſhould, like 
me pupil, be contracted and relaxed on occaſion ; and to 
dis purpoſe ſerve the four little bones above-mentioned, which 
have the ſame uſe in ſtraining and relaxing, as the braces of 
the war- drum have in that inſtrument. —By means of this 
extenſion and retraction, the n is made to correſpond 
to all ſoungs loud or languid ; juſt as the pupil does to all the 
degrees of light. e . 
I be ingenious Dr. Holder has improved on this theory, He 
| _ Conceives that the action of the muſele, whereby the t 
is ſtretched and relaxed, does ordinarily and conſtantly draw 
it to a moderate tenſion ; but when we have to 
liſten, and give a particular attention to any ſound, the 
daz ction of that muſcle is then more intenſe, and the drum is 
drawn to a more than ordinary tenſion, to facilitate the pu- 
tage. of the ſound. See ATTENTION, © | 
Upon theſe conſiderations, that author having a young gentle- 


——— 


man, who was born deaf, put into his hands, and perceiving 
the great defect to lie in the want of a due tenſion of the hu- 
panum, he adviſed his mother to conſult with phyſicians, whe- 
ther by ſome aſtringent fumes, or otherwiſe, it might not be 
|  Teſtored to a due tenſion. © II N 
hought of z temporary way, by 

means of any vehement ſound; as of a drum . him: 
. - Which ſaund, during its continuance, muſt needs give the hn 
' | panwma tenſion, by driving and-fwelling it outwards, as 3 frelb 
gale of wind fills the ſails of a-ſhip.” And the experiment fuc- 
' Ceeded according to expectation: for ſo long as he beat a drum 
faſt and loud by him, he could hear thoſe that ſtood by bin 
Call him gently by his name. But when the drum ceaſed, be 
could no longer hear the ſame perſons calling him very loud). 


* 


fore it be commenced an aſcites. Equal] But what makes the uſe of the tympanum-appear the leſs con- 
quantities of leck and <)derrleaves mixed, is a ſamed empiri- 
cal medicine in this diſeaſe, which has often proved effetual | 


ſiderable. is, that there are inſtances where the hearing i 
been perfect, without any uſe of a'tympanum.—Mr. Che 
dien relates, chat he broke the tympanum in both ears of a 4% 


It is uſual to rg Poa rn to the belly, as the emplaſter * yet it did not — hearing ; though for ſome time alte 
r 


of cumin-ſeeds, 


tic diſorders, where ti | 
will doubilefs for the ſame reaſon be of uſe here. 


© . TYMPANUM, TYMUOANON, drum; 8 muſical inſtrument, 'TYMPANY, Tymrantas;of TrupantTis, in medic 
which among the antients, conſiſted of a thin piece of leather | See the actcle/Drdavamites* (2 
or ſkin, ſtretched upon a circle of wood or iron, and beaten [REES 
| if mod 


with the hand.. 
MPANUM, Ixurax, in, mec 


NN ee $4, 445 7; 
is a kind of 


6 
* 


- 
l 9 1 4 5 , 
© 1% -d& + + EY 1 a va 64 


c. and alſo to uſe carminatives. mixed 
with cathartics, diuretics, Cc. internally: dut if the diſcaſe | that Mr. St. Andre aſſured him, that a patient of hi «had te 
oceed Icom 2 paralytic, gauſe, deſtroying the tone, of the | ., zympanum deſtroyed by an ulcer,” and the auditory bone cl 

" Kibres of the firſt pallages, what is of ule, in rectifying paraly- | out, yet without r 
Ta of the fibres is inluthcient, | Chorda TI yMPANL. See the article Crnorp. C 
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wards he received ftrong ſounds with great horror: he 
roying his heating.” 


Truranum, in architecture. "See the article Ty MPAY: | 


8 W 1 Me | 4 fond 
Tyros, a copy, image, or reſemblance, ef h 
av 6238914 3 MACON . 
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0 term 5 e is leſs in uſe than its compounds prototype and 
The, | Neck are the originals that are made without 
0 mode 5 bed —_ 

nilying a ſymbol, ſign, or figure, of ſomething to come. 


antiiype, 4717v@0-, which is the 
other is a type or figure. ATR | | 

Thus, Abraham's facrifice, the paſchal lamb, Sc. were types 

or kgures of our redemption : and the brazen ſerpent was a | 

of croſs, tec; (67 3 YG IG 901 | f | 

Ja are not mere confarmities; or analogies, which the na- 
ture of things holds forth between them; nor arbitrary images 

 wiling merely from the caſual reſemblance of things; but there 

i further required a particular inſtitution of God to make "a 

tbe ; and a particular declatation of his, that it is ſo. 

> divides types into bj/forical and-prophetical.—The firſt are 


g itſelf, whereof the 


ond, thoſe wherein things done, or ceremonies 
inſtituted, in the Old Teſtament, zure Chriſt, or things 
. relating to him, in the New Teſtament. | a 


eſentations, in the Old Teſtament ; and it is this makes 

one of the great difficulties in underſtanding the antient pro- 

phecies, and in reconciling the New and Old Teſtament to- 
r 


Roar is no denying but that there were ſome types which the 
divine wiſdom inſtituted to be the ſhadows and figures of 
things to come z and yet people run into-an exceſs that way : 
ſome looking for types in every thing; like Origen, who diſ- 
31 in the very caldrons of the tabernacle — 
A prudent man ſhould be contented with the more ſenſible 


much as poſſible, and ſhewing that they were really intended 
for ms order to juſtif the ſolidity of the reaſoning of 
the apoſtles, who argued from them. 

A late author maintains, that not the fathers only, but St. Paul 
himſelf, was of the opinion, that. . Chriſtianity was all con- 


« hiſtory and law ; -both which are to be reputed types and 
4 ſhadows of Chriſtianity.” —In order to which, he quotes 
Hebrews viii. 5. x. 1. and Colof. ii. 16, 17.— le adds, 
That the ritual laws of Moſes, being in their own nature 
4 no other than types and ſhadows of future good things, are 


is likewiſe the ſenſe of Mr. Whiſton, and others; but the 
fame author even quotes our Saviour ſpeaking in behalf of this 


ypical reaſoning, in that paſſag 


"1 33-73.a.1 AL 


the grounds, &c. WF Op 
1 —— takes this occaſion to obſerve, that had 


the antients, with the modern retainers to the 


IU 


and hecies.—lt is no wonder, he adds, that 
wy. New deifts off at the credulity of Chriſtians, and re- 
ect what is ſupported by ſuch folly and abſurdit x. 
ot that he denies the reality of ſuch hay as types.—It is 
manifeſt, there were many under the Old Teſtament ; ſuch 


were Zechariah's ſtaves, beauty and bands, ch. xi. 7, 10, 14; 


FT Ss 


28 


— 


his children, ver. 4, 6.—The prophets deſigned by theſe to 
ure future events ; but in theſe inſtances the reader is 
at once, by the declaration of the prophet, made to under- 
as much, and not left to his own conjectures about 
them, after the events are over. SY ; 
Ineffect, all that is urged from Scripture for the typical or alle- 
porical interpretations of the Jewiſh law, hiſtory, ceremonies, 
c. it is aſſerted, may be ſet aſide, without any violence to 
the ſacred text, which may be explained on more natural and 
intelligible principles, and more conſiſtently with grammar. 
word 7v7@-, we have obſerved, literally denotes no more 
than a copy or impreſſion of any thing; and accordingly, in 
our tranſlation, we.find it ſometimes rendered by print, ſome- 
umes by figure, ſometimes by faſbion, and ſometimes by form. 
ence alſo the word is figuratively applied to denote a moral 


Again, the word errrTva&-, antitype, in Seripture, ages 
thing formed according to a model or pattern; and thus, in the 
*piſtle to the Hebrews, the tabernacle, and holy of holies, be- 


antitypes or figures of the true holy places. —In the like 
ſenſe, St. Peter; focaking of. the flood, and the ark, whereby 
ekt perſons were ſaved, calls baptiſm an antitype thereto z by 


other words uſed in Scripture to imply a future event, 
Prefigured by ſome foregoing act, are v rohe ſua, rendered 
7 imitation and ex, z and ora, ſhadow. ' 


. . 


* 


I . 
: 


= . 


and obvious ones; nor propoſe any without proving them as 


ug made according to the pattern ſhewn to Moſes, are faid to 


Which he exprefles no more than a fimilitude of circumſtances. 


aſt word is frequently uſed by St. Paul, and applied to 


| 


Tres is alſo a ſcholaſtic term, much uſed among divines, fie. 
Ia this ſenſe, the word" is commonly uſed with relation to. 


ſſage Matth. xi. 1 3. where be 
affirms, that The law propheſies; and that he came to 
« fulfil the law as well as the goſpel,” Matth. v. 17. Diſc. 


ſuch was Hoſea's adulterous wife, ch. i. 2. and ſuch were | 


thoſe uſed by the antient prophets in their agitations and vi- | 
fions : the ſec 


' The antienit fathers, as well as the modern critics,” have been | 
oreatly divided about the nature and uſe of types, and typical] a 
Brea or ſimilitudes; and, co 


« tained in the Old Teſtament, and was implied in the Jewiſh | - 


&« to be conſidered as having the effect of prophecies. — This | 


expreſly deſigned to have expoſed Chriſtianity, they could | 
not — lows i more effeQually than by thus maki —— 


pattern ; in which ſenſe it ſignifies no more than example and | 


| 


3 


the Jewiſh law, ceremonies, prieſts, &c. which are repre- 
ſented as only ſhadows of things to come, or of heavenly 
things. It is from ſuch general expreſſions, that people were 
led to miſtake the apoſtle's deſign in theſe compariſons, and 
to aſſert, that all the Moſaic rites were types of, or deſigned 
to ſignify, future events ; and that the goſpel is to be found in 
the pentateuch—Whereas St. Paul's intent appears no other 
than to ſhew the great advantage of the goſpel over the law 
in ſeveral particulars, wherein it has as much pre-eminence 
as the ſubſtance has over the ſhadow. 0 

If che ſhadow of things to come ſignify a prefiguration of fu- 
ture events, what are thoſe events to which the Jewiſh new 
moons, Col, ii. 16, or the Jewiſh meats and drinks, have a 
reſpect ? Or, how did the law of Moſes, made of commands 


about perſons, times, places, and ſacrifices, prefigure a diſpen- 


ſation where regard to ſacrifices, holy perſons, times, and 


places, are ſo far from being injoined, that they are declared 


uſeleſs? Can a particular holy place in the law be deſigned a 
prefiguration of a ſtate where all places are equally holy ? 
Such being the import of all the terms uſed in the New 
Teſtament writers, ſeeming to 'imply any prefiguration of 
future events under the goſpel, we may obſerve, © 

1. That to argue from "oper, is only to argue from examples 

nſequently, that all inferences drawn 

from ſuch reaſonings, are no farther concluſive, than reaſon- 
ings from ſimilitudes are. The intent of ſimilitudes is onl 
to help to convey ſome ideas more clearly or ſtrongly ; fo 
that to deduce conſequences from a ſimile, or infer any thing 
_—— parts of the ſimile, than what are plainly ſimilar, 
is abſurd, | | 

2. It cannot be proved, that the ceremonies of the Moſaic law 
were ever deſigned to prefigure any future events in the ſtate 
of the Mefliah's kingdom.—No ſuch declared prefigurations 
'are mentioned in the writings of the Old Teſtament, what- 
ever notions prevailed among the writers who immediately 
followed. It is'granted, that the apoſtles argued from the 
rites in the Moſaic inſtitutian 3 but this appears to have only 
been by way of illuſtration and analogy. 


There is certainly a general likeneſs in all the diſpenſations of ky 


Providence; an analogy of things in the natural as well as 
the moral world, from which it is eaſy arguing by way of 
parity, and it is very juſt and uſual ſo to do; but that one of 
theſe diſpenſations was therefore given to preſignify another 
that was future, can never be proved, unleſs it be expreſly 
declared. —The Land of Promiſe, we know, was to be a 
place where the Jews were to enjoy reſt from their labours ; 
God likewiſe, did, himſelf, reſt the ſeventh day from his works: 


yet, who ever 2 God's reſt from the creation to be 


prefigurative of the Jews reſt in Canaan? and is it not equally 
reaſonable to ſay, that God's reſt on the ſeventh day prefi- 
gured the entrance of the Jews into Canaan, as to ſay, that 
the Jews. reſt in Canaan prefigured the reſt mentioned by 

David in the Palms? | 


© uniform courſe of God's government, ſimilar to any precedi 
ones, were deſigned to be preſignified by them; in which 
ſenſe, it will readily be owned, that the reſt of the Jews was 

2 of the reſt of the Chriſtians. * 0 
t is in the ſame manner we are to underſtand St. Paul, where 
he ſays, That Chriſt our paſſover is ſacrificed for us. And 
thus we are to underſtand John the Baptiſt, when he calls our 
Saviour the Lamb of God.“ — There was this ſimilitude of 


. 


circumſtance, that Chriſt was ſlain on the ſame day with the 


paſchal lamb ; that he died about the ſame time of the day 

when the prieſts began their hillel; that not a bone of the one, 
or the other, was broken. Add, that as the paſchal lamb was 
without blemiſh, ſo was Chriſt without ſin.— From theſe, 
and other circumſtances, the apoſtle applied the term paſſover 
to Chriſt. | | | | 


Thus, alſo, we ate to account for what St. Paul calls the bap= 


tiſm of the children of Iſrael in the cloud, and in the ſea; and 

for the compariſon betwixt the high-prieſt entering the holy 

place every year, and Chrift entering into heaven. 
Tyr“, Tro, is alſo a name given to an etlict᷑ of the em 


ror Conſtans Il. publiſhed in 648. to inipoſe a general ſilence. | 


both on the orthodox and the Monothelites. 
It had the name pe, as being a kind of form 
or rather a form whereon men were to regulate their conduct. 


The type owed its original to Paul, patriarch of Conſtanti- 


nople, who perſuaded that emperor to take away the ectheſis 
compiled and hung up in all the public places by Heraclius 


(as occaſioning great complaints from the orthodox, by ita 
1 and to publiſh an edict to.im- N 


favouring the 

poſe ſilence on both parties. r ; CRE 

But ſuch kinds of pacifications are held inexcuſable in matters 

of religion: accordingly | Theodore ſoon procured the 

patriarch Paul to be depoſed ; the type was examined in the 

council of Rome in 649, and condemned; and an anathema 

-was pronounced gin 

ous ectheſis or pur. . | | 
Tyr, Tyevs, is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in 

the intenſion and remiſſion of fevers, pulics, Ce. 


This will equally imply, that all the following events in the | 


of faith; 


all ſuch as admitted either the impi- - 
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"PKC. 


| The twentieth letter in the alphabet, and the fifth 


"vowel. by 
j Beſides the vowel u, there is a conſonant of the 
9 ame denomination, wrote v, or v. : 
pronuntiation of the u, as now uſed among the Engliſh, 
French, Ge. is borrowed from the antient Gauliſh : for all 
the other weſtern peoplez with the Romans, pronounce it ou, 
V is alſo a numeral letter, and Ignifies five ; according to the 


V vero guingue dabit tibi, ft refte numerabis. | 
a daſh was added at top, V, it ſignified 5000. 
v. X. among the Romans, ſtood for ati rogas, as you deſire : 
which was the mark of a vote, or ſuffrage for the paſling of 
a law. | \ 
VACANCY, or Vacvvn, in philoſophy, an empty inter- 
val, or ſpace void of matter. 
VACANCY, in law, &c. a poſt 
officer, or incumbent. _ | 3 
The canoniſts hold, that the kind of vacancy is to be ex- 
preſſed in the impetration of a benefice. 
A future vacancy, or voidance of a ſpiritual living, ſome wri- 
ters call vacatura.—Devolution is a ſpecies of canonical va- 


. as are abandoned for want of an heir, after the death or 
" flight of their former owner. _.. | 
In out law- books, vagantes terræ, for vacantes, expreſſes 

ſorſaken, or uncultivated lands. . | 
A Romiſh benefice is ſaid to be vacant in curia' Romana, 
when the incumbent dies in Rome, or within twenty leagues 
thereof ; though it be only by accident that he was there, — 
The pope nominates to al benefices vacant in curia Romana, 
excepting thoſe of the neighbouring biſhopricks. 

VACANT cylinder, in y. See the article CYLINDER. 

VACATION, non-term, in law, all the time included be- 
tweeh the end of one term, and the beginning of the next 
ſucceeding one. C 

This intermiſſion was called by our anceſtors 570 Dei, and 
algen; and ſometimes, the time or days of the king's peace. | 
Among the Romans, it was called ju//:tium or feriæ, or dies 


nefaſti. | 8 

1 time from the death of a biſhop, or other ſpiritual per- 
ſon, till the biſhoprick, or other dignity, be ſupplied by an- 
other, is alſo called vacation. 44 2 
Cicero, in his erations,; mentions a law, whereby the prieſts 
were exempted from ſervice in all wars, except only in up- 
roars, and ciyil tümults; which exemptions he calls vaca- | 
Hleneg z.. OI ; | . &- *o 
VACUUM, Vacvirty, in phyſics ; a ſpace empty or devoid 
of all matter, or bod. WES 8 
Whether there be any ſuch thing in nature as an Türer! 
vergurn ; or whether the univefſe be completely full, and | 
there be an abſolute plenurh ; is a thing that has been con- 
troverted by the philoſophers of, all ages. l 
The antiepts, in their controverſies, diſtinguiſhed two kinds; 

a vacuwn coacervatuin, and a vacuum interſper ſum, or diſſe- 
i LE ge et 190d. 0 ts DP - 
ACUUM coacervatum, is conceived as. a place deſtitute of 
matter: ſuch, e., gr. as there would be, ſhould God anni- 


T, 4 . " " . 

The exiſtence of ſuch a vacuum is maintained by the Pytha- | 
goreans, Epicureans, and the Atomiſts, or Corpuſcularians ; | 
molt of whom aſſert ſuch a vacuum actually to exiſt without 
the limits of the ſenſible world. But the modern Corpuſ- 

anans, who hold a vacuum coaceruvatums deny that 5 
lation 3.23. conceiving, that ſuch a vacuum mult be e, 
eternal, and uncreatec. , 5 
According, then, to the later philoſophers, there is no va- 
aum coacervatum without the bounds of the ſenſible world; 
nor would there be any other vdcuum, provided God ſhould 
Unihilate divers contiguous bodies, than what amounts to 
$ mere privation, or nothing: the dimenſions of ſuch a 
lpace, which the antients held to be real, being by theſe 


do be mere tions ; that is, in ſuch a place, there 
e much length, breadth, and depth wanting, as a body 
muſt have to 


it. To ſuppoſe, that When all the matter 
1 chamber is annihilated, there ſhould yet be real di- 


ions, is to ſuppoſe corporeal dimenſions without body; 
jo os 


dich is abſurd. #84 * 1 

© Carteſrans, however, deny any vacuum coacervatum at 
and aſſert, that if God ſhould immediately annihilate all 
4 mg v. gr. in this chamber, and prevent the ingreſs | 


other matter, the conſequence would be, that the walls 


| 


4s 


or benefice wanting a regular | 


büate all the air, and other bodies within the walls. of a 


They add, that if there be no matter in a chamber, the walls 
can be conceived no otherwiſe than as contiguous ; thoſe 
things being ſaid to be contiguous, between 
not any thing intermediate : but, .if there be no body be- 
tween, there is no extenſion between; extenſion and body 


then the walls are contiguous ; and where is the vacuum ? 
But this n is built on a miſtake, viz. that body and 

- extenſion are the ſame thing. | 

Vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, is that ſuppoſed to 


the ſame body, and in the interſtices between different 
bodies. Ba | 


modern philoſophers ; the Corpuſcularians ſtrenubuſly aſſert- 


ing it. 


| interſperſum, is, that there are divers bodies frequently ſeen to 
move contrary to their own nature and inclination ; and that 


new claſs of motions aſcribed to the fuga vacui, or nature's 
flying a vacuum, e FS ing: 
Such, they ſay, is the rith of water in a ſyringe, upon the, draw- 


ing up the piſton z ſuch ajfo is the aſcent of water in pumps, 
and the ſwelling of the 1005 in a cupping-glaſs, &. Suche 
But fince the weight, elaſticity, &c. of the air have been aſ- 
certained by ſure experimeiits, thoſe motions and effects are 
2 aſcribed to the gtavity and preſſure of the atmo- 
phere. Þ 175 2 
Tue Carteſians deny not. only che actual exiſtence,” but even 
the poſſibility, of a vacuum and that on this principle, that 
extenſion being the eſſenet of matter, or body, where-eyer ex- 

- tenſion is, there is matter: but mere ſpace, or val ity, is 
ſuppoſed to be extended; therefore it is material. Mhoever 


ſpace ; i. e. he conceives an extended- ſubſtance in it; and 


On the other hand, the corp 
the poſſibility, but the actual exiſtence, of a vacuum, from 
© divers conſiderations ; particularly, from the conſideration of 
motion in general ; and that of the planets, 
particular; from the fall of bodies; from | 

pendulums ; from rarefaction and condenſation ; from the 
difterent ſpecific gravities of bodies; and ſrom the dixiſibility 
of matter into parts. * 
19, It is argued, that motion could not be effbcted without 
a vacuum. — This is what Lucretius urged long ago — 
Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res—undique materies 
quoniam ftipata fuſfet. N : E 
Ihe force of this argument will be increaſed from the tio 
following conſiderations, viz. firſt, that all motion is either 
im a ſtrait line, or in a curve, which returns into itſelf, as 
the circle, and ellipſis; or in a curve that does not return in- 
to itſelf, as the parabola, c. And, ſecondly, that the move- 
ing force muſt always be greater than the reſiſtance. 


can produce motion here the reſiſtance is — conſe- 
quently, there can be no. motion either in a ftrait line, or 
a non-returning curve; becauſe, in either of thoſe caſes, the 


protruſion, and conſequently the reſiſtance, would be infinite, 
— There remains, therefore, only the motion in a revolving © 


curve practicable; this muſt either be a revolution upon an 
axis, or 'an annular motion round a quieſcent body ; both 

which are, again, impoſſible in an elliptic curve: and conſe- 
quently, all motion muſt be in circles geometrically true; 

and the revolving bodies muſt either be ſpheres, heroids: 


. cylinders, or portions of them, e other 
| im 


wiſe, the revolutions in a plenum woul poflible: but 


ſuck; motions, or ſuch figured bodies, we do not know in 
nature. Therefore there is a vacuum, . 


2% The motions of the planets and comets demonſtrate a 


vacuum thus Sir Iſaac Newton — < That there is no 


auch Suid medi an e (% Ell up e porgim parte ö 


all ſenſible bodies, as the air and interſtellar parts, and ſo 


make a plenum), ** ſeems probable; becauſe the planets and 
„ comets proceed with fo 
_ «© throagh the celeſtial ſpaces, both from and to all parts: 
for hence it ap 
all ſenſible 

ter. For the reſiſting force of fluid mediums ariſes part- 


regular and laſting 2 motion, 


„chat thoſe celeſtial ſpaces are void of 
ce, and conſequently of all ſenſible mat - 


dy from the attrition of the parts of the medium, and 
«partly: from the inactivity of matter. Now, that part 


of the reſiſtance of any medium, which ariſes from the 


"7 dedome contiguous, and include no ſpace at all — 
IL N 158. Cs, 71581 e e | p * 


- 
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being the ſame thing : and if there be no extenſion between, 


be naturally interſperſed in and among bodies, in the pores of 


It is this kind of vacuum which is chiefly diſputed among the | 
ing it ; and the Peripatetics, and Carteſians, as ſtiffly impugn- i 


for no other apparent reaſon, but to avoid a vacuum: whence 
they conclude, that nature abhors a varuwm ; and give us a 


VACANT Edt: Prædia Vac ATA, or Vacua, are ſuch | 


allerts an empty ſpace, theyjſay, conceives dimenſions in that 


84 


For, hence it follows, that no force, even though infinite, 


ich there is 


The great argument the Peripatetics urge againſt a vacuum + 


therefore he denies a vacuum, it the ſame time that he admitg t 
uſcular authors prove, not only 


mets, c. in 
Vibration of. © * 


1 tenacity * | 
” : g & 1 
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. 6, That there are interſperſed yacuities, appears 


« tenacity or attrition of its parts, may be leſſened by di- 
6 viding the matter into ſmaller parts, and by rendering thoſe 


« parts more ſmooth and flippery : but that part of the re- 
« ſiſtance which ariſes from the inactivity of matter, is always 
« in ion to the denſity of the matter; nor can it 


« diminiſhed by diyiding the matter, nor by any other means, | 


« except by diminiſhing the denſity thereof. 
« Conſequently, if the celeſtial regions were as denſe as water, 
« or as quickſilver, they would reſiſt almoſt as much as 
« water or quickſilver; but if they were perfeQly denſe, 
„ without any interſperſed vacuity, though the matter were 
« ever ſo fluid and ſubtle, they would teſiſ more than quick- 
& filver does; a perſectly ſolid globe, in ſuch a medium, 
& would loſe above half its motion, in moving three lengths of 
* its diameter; and a globe not perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the bo- 
« dies of the planets and comets ate, would be ſtopped ſtill 
ct ſooner. Thereſore, that the motion of the planets and 
t comets may be regular, and laſting, it is neceſſary the ce- 


4 Jeſtial ſpaces be void of all matter, except perhaps ſome | 


« few, and much rareſied effluvia of the planets and comets, 
« and the paſſing rays of light.“ | 
3?, The ſame great author deduces a uacuum alſo from the 
conſiderations of the weights of bodies 3 thus: “ All bodies 
« about the earth gravitate towards the earth; and the weights 
« of all bodies, equally diſtant from the earth's centre, are as 
<« the quantities of matter in thoſe bodies, If the æther, 
te therefore, or any other ſubtile matter, were altogether de- 
de ſtitute of gravity, or did gravitate leſs than in proportion 
« to the quantity of its matter; becauſe (as Ariſtotle, Deſ- 
« cartes, and others, argue) it differs from other bodies only 
« in the form of the matter ; the ſame body might, by the 
40 of its form, gradually be converted into a * of 
* de Gave conſtitution with thoſe which gravitate molt in 
A ion to the quantity of matter: and, on the other 
<« hand, the moſt heavy bodies might gradually loſe their 
„ gravity, by gradually changing their form; and therefore 


ts wy would depend upon the forms of bodies, and 


& might be changed with them; which is contrary to all 
riment.” _ 

4?, The deſcent of bodies proves, that all ſpace is not 
equally full; for the ſame author goes on, If all ſpaces 
<« were equally full, the ſpecific gravity of that fluid, with 
« which the region of the air would, in that caſe, be filled, 
& would not be leſs than the ſpecific gravity of quick- 
« filver or gold, or any other the moſt denſe body; and 
« therefore neither gold, nor any other body, could de- 
cc ſcend therein. For bodies do not deſcend in a fluid, un- 
4 Jeſs that fluid be ſpecifically lighter than the body.—But, 
ce by the air-pump, we can exhauſt a veſſel, till even a fea- 
. « ther ſhall fall with a velocity equal to that of gold in the 
open air: the medium, therefore, through which this fea- 
_ © ther falls, muſt be much rarer than that 

4 falls in the other caſe. | BET . 

4 quantity of matter, therefore, in a given ſpace, may 
* be diminiſhed by rarefaction: and why may not it be di- 


© Ex 


e miniſhed in infinitum ?- Add, that we conceive the ſolid | 


« particles of all bodies to be of the ſame denſity ; and that 
« they are only, rarefiable by means of their pores: and 
tc hence a vacuum evidently follows.“ LYN! ea 
* « That there is a vacuum, is evident from the vibrations 
& of pendulums : for ſince thoſe bodies, in places out of which 
<« the air is exhauſted, meet with no reſiſtance to retard their 
„ motion, or ſhorten their vibrations; it is evident there is 
no ſenſible matter in thoſe ſpaces, or in the occult pores 
&« of thoſe bodies. 
As to what Deſcartes urges of bi 
its tenuity prevents its reſiſtance from being ſenſible ; and that 
a ſmall body, ſtriking againſt a greater, cannot in the leaſt 
move, or reſiſt the motion of that other ; but is reflected back 
again with all its momentum; it is contrary to all experience. 
For Sir Iſaac proves, that the denſity of fluid mediums, is 


; viſion of the parts (ibid. Prop, 40.) ; 
and that the reſiſting forces of all fluids are nearly as their 
hould not the ſame quantity of matter, 


— 
baue 
in quickſilver ; which is contrary to experience. 


by 


do not conceive how any part of matter be | 
. divided from that next adjoining, any more than it is poffi 
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ough which the | 


of bis materia ſubtilis, that 


Prop. 38.) : 
„it is clear the reſiſtance . little 


| 


but ſuch diviſions between the 


to divide actually the parts of abſolute ſpace from 
other: for by the actual diviſion of the parts of a — 
from one another, we conceive nothing elſe und | te 


the placing thoſe'parts at a diſtance from one another, which, 
in the continuum, were at no diſtance from one another 


of matter muſt j 
vacuities between them. Tr imply 
7®, As for the figures of the parts of bodies, upon the ſup. 
poſition of a plenum, they muſt either be all rectilinear, or 
all concavo-convex; otherwiſe, they would not adeq : 
fill ſpace ; which we do not find . true in fact. 

8% The denying a vacuum ſuppoſes what it is impoſſible ſor 

any one to prove to be true; viz. that the material world 

has no limits, X 

Since then the eſſence of matter does not conſiſt in exten. 

ſion, but in ſolidity, or impenetrability, the univerſe may be 
ſaid to conſiſt of ſolid bodies moving in a vacuum : nor need 

we at all fear, leſt the phænomena of nature, moſt of which 
are plauſibly accounted for from a plenitude, ſhould become 
inexplicable when the plenum is ſet afide— The Principal 
ones, ſuch as the tides ; the ſuſpenſion of the mercury in 
the barometer ;- the motion of the heavenly bodies, and of 
light, &c. are more eaſily and ſatisfactorily accounted for 
from other principles. See Tivpes, Cc. 

Vacuum, or vacuum Boyleanum, is alſo uſed, ſomewhat ab- 
uſively, to expreſs that approach to a real vacuum, which 
we arrive at by means of the air - pump. 

Thus, any thing put in a receiver ſo exhauſted, is ſaid to be 
put in vacuo: and thus, moſt of the experiments with the au- 
pump are ſaid to be performed in vacuo, or in vacuo Boyleany, 
Some of the principal phænomena, obſerved of bodies in vacy, 
are ; that the heavieſt and lighteſt bodies, as a guinea and 
feather, fall here with equal velocity : — That fruits, s 
grapes, cherries, peaches, apples, &c. kept for any time in 

- Uacue, retain their nature, freſhneſs, colour, &c. and thoſe 
withered in the open air recover their plumpneſs in vac: 
All light and become immediately extinct in vacw: 
— The colliſion of flint and ſteel in vacuo, produces 10 
ſparks :!—No found is heard, even from a bell rung in u- 
cuo A ſquare phial, full of common air, well cloſed, break 
in _ 12 round 1 does not :-—A bladder half-full of 
air will heave und weight in vacuo — 

and moſt other . 2 | ” 

By experiments made in 1704. Mr. Derham found, tht 
animals which have two ventricles, and no foramen ovale 
as birds, d cats, mice, &c. die in leſs than half a ni- 
nute ; counting from the firſt exſuction: a mole died in one 
minute, a bat lived ſeven or eight. Inſects, as waſps, bees, 
praiboppers, &c. ſeemed in two minutes ; but, after 

g left in vacuo twenty-four hours, they came to lik 
"again in the open air: ſnails continued twenty-four houn 
m-vacuo, without appearing much concerned. 
Seeds | planted in vacuo do not grow :—Small beer dies, and 
loſes all its taſte, in vacuo : water boils ver) 
vehemently in vacuo.:—And air, ruſhing through mercuy 
into a vacuum, throws the y in a Kind of ſhower 
upon the receiver, and produces a great light in 2 Gi 
room. 8 | 
The air-pump can never produce a preciſe vacuum ; 35 net 
dent from its ſtructure, and the manner of its working: it 
effect, every exſuction only takes away a part of the ar: 
ſo that there will ſtill be ſome left after any finite number d 
exſuctions.— Add, that the air-pump has no longer 20 
effect, than while the ſpring of the air remaining in the le. 
cewer is able to lift up the valves: when the rareſaction i 
come to that degree, you can come no nearer to a Vacum- 
Sir Iſaac Newton, obſerving that a thermometer f 

in vacuo, and in that ftate removed to a. warm or a col 

room, receives the heat or cold, and riſes, or almoſt 
ſoon as another in open air; takes thence oc to b. 

that the heat of the warm room is conveyed rod 

e vacuum, by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler medi 
than air, which remained in the vacuum after the ar us 
'drawn out (pe. p. 343.). | 

VADART, in civil Ke: denotes a perſon to pledge nt 
dertake, or give ſecurity, in behalf of another, that be 
on a certain day, appear in court, to proſecute, or anſwe! 

II he fails, his furety, has an action vadimonit deſert! 9 
him; that is, an action for deſerting his ball. ws 
Properly ſpeaking, vadari reum, among the 
the a& of the plaintiff himſelf, who here demanded fut 
or bait from the defendant, that he would appear be © 
prætor on a certain day, _ © n 

VADELECT. See the article VA A Er. 

VADE-MECUM, or a VsNni-MECUM, 3 Lain Pn 

uſed in Engliſh, to expreſs a thing that is very band © 

familiar; and which any one uſually carries about 
him: it is chiefly applied to ſome favourite book. 
Some make Virgil, others Horace, their uade- mecum; 

an Epicterus, n a Kempis, C / oj 


pv 
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This is what the Greeks call , ν, or manual. — The 
Arabs have a phraſe of equal import; viz. Habib al feir, 
comes itineris, companion of the journey. —In Latin it 
is beſt expreſſed by comet; as comes theologicus, comes ruſti- 


cus, &. | 
VADIMONIUM, in the civil law, a promiſe, or bond, 
given for appearance before the judge upon a day ap- 


nated, 

VADIUM. See the article Poxx per Vadium. 

VAGABOND *, a perſon that wanders about, having no 
certain dwelling ; or a ſturdy beggar, &c. mentioned in di- 
vers ſtatutes. 

De vagabundis, & aliir hominibus mendicantibus, qui ſe nomi- 

© nant — Travelling men, &c. Charta 22. Hen. VI. — 

Tem utemur, quod nullus vagabundus vagetur ſeu deambulet de 

nocke in villa ſeu ſuburbio poſt pulſationem campane nofire 

communis, vocatæ Covern: & aliguis ibidem capiatur poſt 

pulſationem di ct e campane, ducatur ad gaulam domini regis, 

ibi morabitur uſque in craſtinum, ut notitia perſone ſur 

babeatur,' c. MS. Cod. de Leg. & Stat. Burgi villz 

Mountgomer. Temp Hen, II. 

All · itinerant 

fencers, bearwards, players of interludes, minſtrels, Juglers, 

ipfies, Oc. ſhall be reputed vagabonds, rogues, and ſturdy 
ars, 39 Eliz. c. 4. 7 

VAGINA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying a ſheath, or 
4; uſed on divers occaſions.— As, 

VaGiNnA, in architecture, is'uſed for the lower part of a 
terminus ; becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of which the 
ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. 5 
The vagina is that long part between the baſe, and the 
capital; and is formed in divers manners, and with divers 
ornaments. | —4 

VaGINA, in anatomy, denotes a canal, or cavity, leading 
from the pudendum, to the uterus of women. | 
The vagina, called alſo cervix uteri, is a membranous paſ- 

extended from the rima, or aperture of the labia, to | 
"the neck of the womb.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. 


„ fortune-tellers, collectors for gaols, 


blazon, ſhould always be argent and azure. - So, if it be 
abſolutely ſaid, ſuch a family bears vair; it is ſuppoſed to 
be argent and azure. 

Regularly, there muſt be but four rows or ranks of vair in 
the ſhield if there be either more, or leſs, the number muſt 
be ſpecified. —The ſmalleſt number, being . three rows, is 
called beffroy de vair; and the moſt, being five or fix, is 
called menu, or ſmall vair. 


ſide of the eſcutcheon, being always of metal, and in form 
of a belt; whereas that of mere vary is in ſhape of a glaſs. 
VAIRY, Vairxeg, VERR, or VARRY, is applied to a 
coat, or the bearings of a coat, when charged, or chequered, 
with varr, ; 
When the colours are argent and azure, or white and blue; 
it is vary proper : if it be otherwiſe, the colours are to be 
expreſly named ; vairy of ſuch a colour or metal.—He bears 
varry, or, and vert : this is particularly called vair compoſed. 
The bearings are likewiſe ſaid to be vairy, when they are 
charged with vairs—When chiefs, croſies, pales, feſles, 
A to be vairy, the number of ranks are to be ſpe- 
ciſied. p 
Vairy gowns are obſerved, by Julius Pollux, to have been 
the habit of the antient Gauls, as ermins were of the Ar- 
17 menians. is 5. 
AIRY cuppy, or VAIRY taſſy, or potent counterpotent, is 
a bearing in heraldry, compoſed of pieces — $e2Gs the 
tops of crutches. See Tab, Herald. fig. 87. | 
In * the colours mutt be expreſſed; as, azure, ar- 
nt, Oc. BY 
VALDENSES. See the article Vavpors. '_ 
VALECT, or VADALECT. See the article VaLeT; 
VALENTIAM. See the article Cars ad Valentiam. 
VALENTINIANS, an antient and famous ſect of Gno- 
ſtics ; thus called from their leader Yalentinian. 


tit. B. fig. 11. lit. a. | | 


eight inches. 


the outer is membranous, and looſe: at its orifice it is much 

narrower than elſewhere ; eſpecially in virgins. 

its whole courſe it is full of rugæ, or wrinkles ; 

ally in the - + has — which rugz the uſe 

of renders ] and frequent parturition al- 

r this ſhews, that they were intended to 
render the part more eaſily diftendible for parturition. 


nenne 


AFI 


that has been by many miſtaken for ſeed. 


m The vagina has a conſtrictory muſcle, inſerted under the 
= ditoris'; which, with a broad ſeries of fibres, embraces and |. 
po conſtringes the lower part of the vagina, and puts the di- 
** 3 of the part, in ſome meaſure, in the power of the 
1 Vacinz uteri ſphinfter. See SPHINCTER vagine, &c. 
"uf VAGINALIS gule, in anatomy, a name anatomiſts 


proper muſcle, conſpiring with the œſophagæus in thruſt- 
ing the aliment down, when entered. 


3 N to divers parts of the body.— See Tab. Anat. 
col.) fig. 5. lit. g. 
vAk. .) K. 5. tit. g. 
of divers little pieces, ai 
U, or a bell-glaſs. | . a 
Vairs have r point "azure oppolite to their point 


French 
amaud, and of a dove · colour at top. It is deſcribed by Al- 


"ny; which the Latins call varus, or varius, from the 


and azure, 


Is inward ſubſtance is nervous, and exquiſitely ſenſible ; |. 


Along the whole tract of the vagina there are pores, or oſtia, 
or little dufts ſeen, which, in the act of 'venery, emit a liquor 


give to the muſculous coat of the gula; as ſuppoſing it a | 


VaGINAL1S tunica, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call | 


- ehthroides. | . 4.4 
VAGUM, in anatomy, a name given to the eighth pair of 
nerves of the medulla oblongata, called the par va be- 


in- heraldry; 2 Lind of fur, or doubling, ' conſiſting | 


It lies the rectum, to PA it finall i 3 and VALERE. See the article PERINDE Falere. 
92 bladder: its length is 2 ſeven or VALERIAN, VALERIANA, a plant whoſe root is of, 


conſiderable uſe in medicine; thus called, according to ſome, 
from one Valerius, who firſt brought it into uſe ; or, accord- 
ing to others, from valere, to be of great virtue. 

There are various kinds of valerian ; but thoſe chiefly in 
uſe, are the 2 garden valerian, valeriana hortenfis ; call- 
ed by Dioſcorides, phu, folio oluſatri and the valeriana 

| Kaen or great wild valerian. RY 
The former is an ingredient in Venice treacle ; its chief uſe 
is in diſorders of the nerves : in which reſpect, however, 
it is held inferior to the latter. | 
The wild valerian is warm, and aromatic ; but has ſomewhat 
of a fetid ſcent ; its efficacy, as a ſudorific, is ſupported by the 
teſtimony of both antient and modern practice. — It has 
been reckoned by ſome deterſive, ſo much as to make it diu- 
retic, and good in all obſtructions of the viſcera, —lt is ex- 
tolled alſo for ſtrengthening the optic nerves, and reſtoring 
decayed fight ; but the preſent practice acknowleges it not 
in any ſuch intentions, It ſometimes does wonders in hy- 
ſterical affections; eſpecially where things of the fetid kind 
are good, and the ſpirits are too impetuous in their motions, 
ſo as to occaſion convulſions. -- It is alſo aſſiſted with cam- 

. . Phor, and ſome other things of the like nature, which are 

very powerful in breaking through the minuteſt obſtructions, 


caſes; and particularly in the epilepſy : which virtue in it 
ſeems to have been firſt 
. -. preſcribed it for that purpoſe in powder, 

M. Merchant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
has confirmed this virtue, by many inftances within his own 
knowlege : and what is very remarkable, is, that in the 


taking it, voided great quantities of worms. His cuſtom 
Was, always to purge before he adminiftred it. The bota- 

nical characters, and ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, ſee in 
the Supplement, article VALERIAN a. 7 


y | VALESIANS, VAIESsIAxI, antient ſectaries, fo called from 
one Valeſius, a perſon unknown to Epiphanius, who how- 


ever makes mention of this ſect, Her. 58. though he owas 
he knew but very little of them; only this, that they admit- 
ted none into their ſociety but eunuchs ; at leaft, if any were 
itted before caſtration, they obliged them not to eat any 
eat till the operation was performed. For then, being no 
nger ſubject to the motions of the fleſh, they allowed them 
eat any kind of meats. n Are 
VASET, or VALECT, a French 
In France, valet is a' common name for all domeſtic ſer- 
vants, employed in the lower, and more ſervile offices ; in- 
- . Cluding what we call grooms, footmen, coachnien, bailiffs, &c. 
But the word is not uſed among us in this ſenſe, nor an 


N 


Vair, Colombiere obſerves, is the ſecond ſort of fur, antient- 


* 


n. 


1 
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The beffroy. is alſo known by the firſt figure on the dexter- 


—  — — 


— 


to cure obſtinate agues.—It is efficacious in all nervous 


diſcovered by Fabius Columna, who | 


two obſervations he inlarges moſt upon, the patients, on 


n z antiently written 


| 1 of £ * 


* ; „ 
; 4. A 4 ; * :, = 4 I vb 
> 


dtherwiſe than in the phraſe valet de chambre ; which is a | But no price of things fer nature may be expreſſed, a of 
- ſervant, whoſe office is to. dreſs and undreſs his maſter,, to deers, bares, &c, if they be not in parks and warrens.— 
look" to his. bedchamber, wait on him at table, Ge. the | And where the number of things taken is to be expreſſed in 
* ſame with what we otherwiſe call his gentleman. |; * | the inditment, as of young doves in a dove-houſle, there 
In the hiſtory of Lewis XII. by Seiſel, we always find var- | muſt be faid pretii, or ad valentiam: but of divers dead 
let de chambre du roi, varlet de la gardrube, &c. But var- | ' things, ad valentiam, and not pretii: of coin not current it 
let, like hnave, and divers other words, is now degenerated ſhall be ſaid pretii; but of coin current, neither pretii, not 


into a term of reproach. , . | ad valentiam ; the price and value being certain. 
| Vale, valact, vadeleft, wadlet, and vallet, Camden obſerves, VALVE“, VaLvuLa, in hydraulics, pneumatics, &c, ;; 
* were antiently uſed at our court, for a gentleman of the | 2 kind of lid, or cover of a tube, or veſſel, fo contrived, 23 
2 5 ivy-chamber. _ | | 5 to open one way; but which, the more forcibly it is preſſed 
; Sel in his titles, relates, that valets antiently ſignified | the other way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture: ſo that it 


young. gentlemen, and heirs of great eſtate and quality; either admits che entrance of a fluid into the tube, or veſſel, 
Zenk fach as were to be knighted. - p and prevents its return; or admits it to eſcape, and prevents 
In the accounts of the Inner-temple, valet is uſed for a its re-entrance. . 7 | | | 
7 > or ſervant. The butlers of the houſe ſtill The word is formed from the Latin valve, folding doors. 
| in variets. TC PLES. i ir- ö 
VALETUDINARY, VAI TrUDINARIUs, a term ſome- 4 * — 1 T N 
2 uſed by the writers of medicine, for a perſon 2 a wat, n f f f p 
conſtitution is very frequently out of order, c. n 6 
Dx. hve: by 1 $, directs the weakly, the ſtudious, r of 9 . — £8 "7 4 
the ſedentary, and the walezudinary, to a low, ſpare regimen. to the bottoms, 4 other parts of the barrel, Cc. to = 
| VALID, z term applied to acts, tranſactions, expeditions, | the apertures. oF x 3 
EE: 3 are cloathed cf all — ys ge Mr ne Few Sometimes they are made of two round pieces of leather, 
t ing par Execution, ic being admi | incloſed between two others of braſs ; having divers perfora- 
1 N 7 * 23 n 15 zwo 3 N dan = AY with — of braſs, move- 
faded. not valid, unleſs performed with the ſolemnities in- through the middle of — . e 
ned. 7 2 JEL, metimes they are made of braſs, covered over with leather 
TTT I Dd be | ont nila le IEA. whine ond won 
him, _ in pager the enemies camp, firſt broke in . — — he N 1 
upon the lines, or paliſades. 3 | VaLvs, VALVULA, in anatomy, a thin membrane, applied, 
The N 8 — Fa a xd A OS like a door or ſhutter, on divers cavities and vellels of the 
The corona vallari; 4 2 ſame with — was atherwiſe oy 2 — * 10 — 2 * 2 
called corona caftrenſis, from caſtra, a camp.—Aulus Gel- | 6, Fh it — Fs 7 | 25 
NS eee 
: | ich open towar e 
metal, they were not the moſt valued : for Pliny, lib. xxii. | | that-Sde townnds' —— 252 they 1 the: blooi 
Cap. — ou 2 m—_ ou — corona obſidionalis, which] and 2 towards 1 = prevent their re- 
, : | e turning to the extreme f 
VALLEY, Vatke in phy. See MounTain. . The heart has 2 ed 1 — the 
VALORE maritagii, VALUuEe of marriage, à writ which] veſſels ari out of it Thoſe at the entrance of the vena 
' antiently lay , for the. lord, after having proffered ſuitable | cava, and pulmon in, let the blood paſs on to th 
_ infant who refuſed the ſame ; to recover th ante iy e 0 Cn the as 
A” an — ae 10. NECOver., bs and gt pe ale tug: ive onal * en- 
o „„ «(( (C 1148 r 2 
VALVASOR, or VALVA$SOUR. See VAVA80R. paſs out of the end prevent — back = 
VALUE, Varok, in commerce, the price or worth of | —gee Tub. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. tit, 4. 
Intra Vio, denoes the proper, real and efive worth f. han the outer, is much dengel: de looſe ic 
19 l AA 3 ou Ucn corruga : 
CE ST nas Tor RA red. err | ee en been thought, — > do th 
the pleaſure of the prince; but its real or intrinſic value, | 4 ä Dake, ek p. 45. * 0k 
| depending 1 nh its 7 8 is not at all | « The lacteals, opening into the inteſtines, receive the pre- 
affect ö p, or impreſſion thereon. : 6 pared flui t of. the chyle; | | , 
It is — on the foot of this intrinſic value, that ſpecies | « it . 89 warty * 
| are received in foreign countries ; though in the places where | « not admit of a reflux towards the inteſtines ; though the 
k , . 
| I is, in good” meaſure, an the difference. of thoſe two | t. minute to be ſenſible 1 wh 1a. TY . = 
value, one whereof is, as it were, arbitrary, and the other, in | The colon has a thick valve, to prevent the excrements 
ſome ſort, natural ; that the difference of exchanges depends: | from paſſing into the ileon ; and ſeveral other valves, to le- 
and thoſe ſtill riſing and falling, as the rate at which a Ipe- |  tard the deſcevt of the excrements. | 


cies is current, comes nearer or farther off the juſt price of | Conſtantine Varolius, a Bologneſe, and phyſician of Gre: 

the metal whereof it conſiſts. ; I gory XIII. who died in 1570. was the firſt that obſerved 

| Vun, in bills of exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature of | the” valve in the colon. —Bart.Euſtachio, a native of San 

| 2 the thing (as ready money, merchandizes, bi debts, Sc.) | Severino in Italy, : diſcovered, about the ſame time, the vat 

1 which is 3 it were, in exchange for the ſum ſpecified at the orifice of the coronary vein ; and that remarkable 
_ Loh 3 * 2 ety” G 5 3 TC — at the wore the lower trunk of the vena cava, 5 

rom | expreſſin value, 2% : ; en . 

diſtinguiſbed four kinds of bills of exchange. The firſt bears 2 * eee yd 2 ms pt 2 

value received, ſimply and purely, which comprehends all | Sig. Lanciſi, phyſician to the late pope, who firſt publiſhed 

kinds of value ; © the ſecatid, value received in money, or] Euſtachio's works, takes the uſe of this value to be to pre- 

merchandize ; the third, value of myſelf; and che fourth, vent the blood of the upper vena cava from ſtriking with 


R , Valle underſtood. . J | too much violence againſt that of the lower: and M. Win- 
= -. | cond oy Ave ps on a: Les but "ys w_ ICE P N wr ey conſidered it very diligently in the Amoi 
_— -. in ave the value expreſſed ent S i- 
_— conſequences of overſights therein tl wall provide 2 _ er 51 ien, is much af the fame or- 
—_  : the French ordonnance of 1673. that bills of exchange | But as it gradually dwindles in children, and at length be. 

10 ; contain the name of the p to Whom the contained | comes Rye in adults, ſtill diminiſhing as the ſotamen 


1 ſium is to be paid; the time of payment ; the name of 
| . who has given the value ; whether it was recei 


ovale does ; it ſhquld ſeem to have ſome other office; and 
that, chiefly, regarding the circulation of the blood in tf 


a nice difference between value, and price; the va ys 
| be) of things in which offences are committed, is uſually | 
compriſed in indifiments ; which ſeems neceſſary in theft, 

to make a difference from petty 


VIU, VaLton, or VALZM TIA, in law.—Weſt us In effect, by means hereof, M. Winſlow.reconciles the tu 
oppoſite ſyſſems of the circulation of the blood in the fot | 

7 MN — ticle circulation. See CIncuIATloA 

„ | of the blaod, FOETUS. FF 
22 and in treſpaſs, to. Grat Vauve, valuula mejor, is the upper part, and 2 *? 


the 


well 
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VAP 


*rere, the lid of the iſthmus, between the teſtes, and the firſt 

vermicular proceſs of the cerebellum: its ſubſtance is medul- 
Its uſe is to prevent the lymph from falling on the 

nerves at the baſe of the cranium, | 

VAN, VanT, or VAaunT (of the French avant, or avaunt, 


Mediterranean muſt. loſe in vapour, 
leaſt 5280 millions of tons. 
And this quantity of vapour, though ve t, is only the 
remains of another cauſe, which ee is to 4 
we mean the winds; whereby the ſurface of the water is 


in a ſummer's day, at 


before) is a term uſed in compoſition with ſeveral words in| - licked up, ſometimes much faſter than it exhales by the heat 


3 5 45 the ſun ; as dy known to ſuch as have conſidered thoſe 
75 a , * armies to ing winds. e EVATORATION. | 
VR LE INE d 4 rh, "> Varour-bath, See VapoRARIUM, and BATH, 


VAPOURS, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
| 2 Hpocondriacal diſeaſe; 
leen. YN 
tis ſuppoſed to be owing to a ſubtile vapour, arifing from 


popularly called the hypo, 


Van-Fossk, a ditch dug without the 8 and run- and H bhi, 


ing all along the glacis; uſually full of water. 
va or Var, or gy ys See Corps. - 
term, ſignifying the firſt 


Van = — 3 * — a the lower parts of the abdomen, particularly the hypochondria, 

| e. | is what gives | do the brain; which it diſturbs, and poſſeſſes with wild, de- 
It is the ſame with the front of an army; and is g co f n * 
b the firſt charge upon the enemy. | —— 3 — 1 1 
. urs, ſuppoſe emit rom the womb, in women 

ae of three parts, eee lee | are what we otherwiſe call Dyfrrical afſeions, br fifa, 
J 5 So the article V aunt. - - or fits of the mother. See Supplement, article Hy Focnon- 
t VANEERING. See the article VENEERING. 1 


2 to VAR I, in medicine, little, hard, ruddy tumours, whitiſh about 


VANES, on mathematical itiſtruments, are ſights ! , the tips, and of the ſize of an hemp-ſeed ; frequently found 
8 move and ſlide upon croſs-ſtaves, fore · ſtaves, Davis's quae on the face and neck of young Wr chiefly of ſuch as are 
. n Ge | bly | much addicted to venery. | 0 
= Vaxks, or FANEs of Feathers. FEATHER. If the red be very lively, the cure is ſomewhat difficult; and 
Father V ANES. See J WEATHER. _ the puſtules be taken away, the redneſs remains.— 
, VavEs of Windmills. * oP WINDMILL. [ To this if an inflammation and hoarſeneſs be added, it is a 
4 VANILLA, or VANELLA, a little black ſeed, av in} ſymptom of a leproſy. | | 
e- longiſh pods, uſed in the Weſt-Indies, France, Spain, &c. | VARIABLE, in geometry and analytics, is a term applied by 

5 4 principal ingredient in the compoſition of chocolate; to| mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either increaſe or di- 


ve it ſtrength, and an-agreeable flavour. 
Fri alſo uſed to e tobacco and ſnuff withal. . 
It is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the brain and ſtomach); to attenu- 
ate viſcid humours, provoke urine, and the menſes. 
Var, or VaurT. See the article Van. 


miniſh, according as ſome other quantity either increaſes or 
_ diminiſhes. EEE: 
Thus, the ſemiordinates and abſciſſes of an ellipſis, &c. arg 
variable quantities ; becauſe, if the one increaſe, the other 
increaſes likewiſe. ” my 


3 5 


e to VAPORARIUM, or VayrorRosSUM Balneum, Vapour-Bath, They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to conſtant, or 
on in chemiſtry, a term applied to a chemiſt's bath, or heat, given, or fable quantities ; which are * the 1ame, tho” 
ood wherein 75 is . ſo as to receive the fumes of boil- others change : as the ſemidiameter of a circle, which remains 
re- ing water. | | I de ſame, though the abſciſſes and ſemiordinates increaſe. 
The balneum vnporoſum conſiſts of two veſſels diſpoſed over Variable quantities are uſually denoted by the laſt letters of 
the one another in ſuch manner, as that the vapour raiſed from | the alphabet, x, y, =. 
vena the water contained in the lower, heats the matter incloſed Some authors, inſtead of variable and conſtant quantities, 
eart, in the upper. 1 hs 2 | uſe the terms fluent, aud fable quantities. 
en- The vapour-bath is very commodious for the diſtilling of The infinitely , ſmall quantity whereby a variable quantity is | 
lood iferous waters, and the drawing of ſpirit of wine. continually increaſing, or diminiſhing, is called the fluxion, 1 
gain, We alſo uſe the term vnpour- bath, when a ſick perſon is | or difference; the calculation whereof. is the ſubject of the =—_ 
made to receive the vapours ariſing from ſome liquid matter} new methodus differentialis, or doctrine of fluxions. | | | 
arger laced over a fire. — 4 VARIABLE Hinds." See the article WIN p. 1 
ds of VAPORATION, VaroRAT1o, in chemiſtry, a term ap- VARIANCE, VARIANTIA, in law, an alteration or change | | f | 
e of- plied to the action of a fume, or vapour. 2 I of condition in a perſon, or thing, after ſome former con- 1 
fouls VaPORATION is a kind of bathing, or rather of fomentation, . cern, or tranſaftion, therewith, | 
whereby the warmth, or humidity, of a vapour, is made to] Thus, if the commonalty of a town make a compoſition with 
e pre- at on * other body, that is to war or a lord, and afterwards bailiffs be granted by the king to the 
ls, 2 moiſtened; : | 4 ſame town, there, if the lord commence any ſuit for breach of 
d, do VAPOROSUM. balneumn. See the article VAPORARIUM. the compoſition, he muſt vary from the word commonalty, uſed 
oh the VAPOUR, Varos, in meteorology, a thin veſicle of wa-] in the compoſition; and uſe bailiffs and commonalty. 
ch u- ter, or other humid matter, filled or inflated with air; which, | VARIANCE is alſo uſed for an alteration of ſomething former] 
be too being rarefied to a certain d by the action of heat, aſ-| laid in a plea; or where the declaration in a cauſe differs from 
cendy. to 2 certain height in the atmoſphere, where it is ſuſ-] the writ, or from the deed. upon which it is grounded. ö 
ements pended, dll it return in form of rain, ſnom, or the like.] VARIATION, in geagraphy, navigation, &c. a term applied | 
to le- An aſſemblage of a number of particles, or veſicles of vapour, | to the deviation of the magnetic needle, or compaſs, from the | 
conſtitutes hat we call a cloud. due north point, towards either eaſt or weſt; called alſo the \ 
f Gre- dome uſe the term vapour indifferently, for all fumes emit-] geclination. es at Ea Þ fo; IO 24 no 
blerved ted, either from: moiſt, bodies, as fluids of any kind; or from The variation, or declinatian, of the,needle, is properly de- | 
of San Gy bodies, as ſulphur, Ae. But Sir Iſaac Newton, and other | fined, the angle which a magnetic needle, ſuſpended at liberty, 0 
e valbe authors, better diſtinguiſhed between humid and dry fumes, makes with the meridian, line on an horizontal plane; or an | 
arkable calling the latter exhalations. Wu KY" arch of the horizon, comprehended between the true, and \ 
a, near ir the manner wherein V APOURS are raiſed, and again pre- the magnetical meridian. :: - Eo ol "Bs = 
e it t itated, ſee Daw, Rain, HEaT, CoLD, and BAROME- | In the ſea-language, the variation is uſually called north-eaft- 
| TER.—Por the effet? of VAPOUR'in the formation of ſprings, | ing, ornorth-weſting.  . _ l 
ubliſhed &c. ſee SPRING, and R1vER. TW | All magnetic bodies, we find, range themſelves, in ſome ſort, 
u e ge of vapour raiſed from the ſea by tie warmth |, to the meridian; but its rare, that they fall in preciſely with 
ng with of the ſun, is: far greater than one would imagine. Dr. it: in one place, they decline from the north to the and 
L. wi Halley has attempted to eſtimate it. | from the ſouth to the weſt; and in another place, on the 
Memoir In an experiment made with that view, and deſcribed in the Fe from the north to the weſt, and from the ſouth to 
me op! Philoſophical T. ranſattions, he found, that a quantity of water, the eaſt; and that too, differently, at different times. | 
| "0 warmer than air in ſummer, loſt in vapour, in the ſpace | Various are the hypotheſes framed. to account for this extraor- | 9 
ngth be. of two hours, no leſs than one fifty-third part of an inch in] dinary phænomenon: we ſhall only mention ſome of the | 2/8 4M 
forame? lepch: now, for one fifty-third in two hours, taking, for the later, and more probable.. The firſt is that of Gilbert, which | 
ce 8 WY = calculation, ons fixticth-part;,.in the twelve hours that] fr followed by Cadeus, &c, 0 
be lun is up each day, it will raiſe one-tenth: of an inch from] This notion is, that it is the earth, or land, that draws : 
© whole ſurface of the ſea. | _ the needle out of its meridian direction; and hence they argu 


dat che needle varied more, or leſs, as it was more or leſs , 


in vapour," per diem, a cubic inch of water ; and diſtant from any. great continent ;. conſequently, that if it 
fot, half Lide pint z every, ſpace of our feet] wert placed in the middle, of an ocean, .<qually diſtant from | 

Ware, a 9 mile ſquare, 5917 tons ſee, 1 . , . — b dy it- 
liſh miles, Ty « ant 2 mou. ine either to, ne one, or, other; but int 

tons: and if 9 Eng ih miles, will evaporate 33 I 9 roach aud c | other; ut point 


| the Mediterranean be eſtimated at 40 * 
ons and four broad, allowances being made for the place 

4 ere it is broader, by thoſe where it is narrower, there will 

bs Weg es in that ſea: and, conſequently, the whole 
I No 158. Cans, | ON * 


| Thus they ſay, in the Azores iſlands, which are 
1 ſtant from Africa on the eaft, and America on 
there is, in effect, found 


no variation: but, as from the 
13 B | Azores 


4 * 


* * 


which continues to draw the needle, _ n 


But the misfortune is, the law does not hold univerſally : in 
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_ the whole theory. 0 * 
ar conſidered as interwoven with rocks and 


= 


ou fill proceed eaſtward, the declination gradually dini: 
nilhes again ; by reaſon of the land let behind on the welt, 


, 


ength, ar- 
oirieg at the cape De las Aguillas, g. d. of the * the 


meridian line, then, dividing Africa into two equal parts, 


effect, a great number of obſervations of the variations, in 
various 2 collected by Dr. Halley, overturn 


Others, therefore, have recourſe to the frame and Pr 


elves, which being generally found to run towards the 
ag Seen gn} ave Bog neral tendency that 
way 3 but which ſeldom goi 


| Others hold various parts of the earth, to have various te. 


and ſo changed the 


| grees —— magnetic virtue; as ſome are —— intermixed 
mm e dus matters, which ent the fr ; 
n 
Ochers aſcribe all to magnetic rocks iron mines, whi 
affording more of th magnetic matter than other parts, 0,4" 


' Laſtly, others imagine uakes, or high tides, to 
_ diſturbed and diſlocated ſev: 1K of the — 
ic axis of the globe, which 
nally was the fame with the axis of the globe itſelf. 
Hut till, that great phznomenon, the variation of the varia. 
tion, i. e. the continual change of the declination, in one and 
the ſame place, which the modern obſervations do abundantly 
| evince, is not accountable for, on any of theſe foundations. 
nor even is itconſtant with them. . 
Dr. Halley, therefore, gives us a new ſyſtem; the reſult of: 
great number of obſervations j and even of a great number of 
voyages made, at the public charge, on this very account: 
| the light, that excellent author has let into this obſcure pan 
of natural hiſtory, is very great ; and the conſequences there. 
of in navigation, '&c. are very conſiderable. Add, that he 
| Has reduced the divers variatzens of divers places to a preciſe 
—— or order, . which before appeared all precarious and ar- 
KB. » 29-- 1% | | 
His theory, therefore, will deſerve a more ample detail... 


origi- 


the meridian, the needle, of conſequence, has commonly a4 The obſervations it is built a laid down in the Philip. 
"variation. phical Tranſactiont, are as follow: 
„n Obſervations of the Variations of the needle, in divers places, and at divers times. 
, OY _ * car | 4 _ Longitude Year 
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3 riation, which ſeems not ſo 


the weſt point of New Guiney 


44 7 3-6-4 - vv 


| degrees upon the voaſt of Jars ; and about the Moluca 


Hands to be quite gone; 1 alſo à little to the weſtward d 


Van Diemen's land. a rg 

6, That, to the eaſtward of the Molacca's and Van Die- 
men's land, in ſouth latitude, there ariſes another eaſterly to- 
| as the former, nor of © 
| extent; for that at the Iſland Rotterdam, it is feolidy 
leſs than upon the eaſt coaſt of New Guiney ; and at the n 
it decreaſes, it may well be ſuppoſed, that about 20 degrees 
| farthereaſtward, or 225 degrees eaſt longitude from London, 
in the latitude of 20 degrees ſouth, a weſterly variation be 


70, That the variation, taken at Baldivia, and at the vi 


| and that it cannot well extend man degrees into the 


EF 


between Hounds Iſfland and Peru. 

at, in failing north-weſt from S. Helena, by A 
far as the equator, the variation continues very Wl 
and, as it were, conſtantly the fame : ſo that, in u. 
world, the courſe, wherein there is no vr 
no meridian, but rather north-weſt. 
That the ziitrance of Hudſon's fireights, and the w® 
r Þ ps. nearly under the ſame meridian, 1 
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Theory of the VARIATION of the needlo.— From the circum- | 


ſtances above rehearſed, the learned author takes occaſion to | 


aſſert, *© That the whole globe of the earth is one great mag- 
« ner, having four magnetical poles, or points of attraction; 
« near each pole of the equator, two; and that in thoſe parts 
« of the world which lie nearly adjacent to any one of theſe 
« magnetical poles, the needle is governed thereby; the 
« neareſt pole being always predominant over the more re» 
« mote. 3h 

The pole which at preſent is neareſt to us, he conj to 
lie in or near the meridian of the Land's-end of England, 
and not above 7 degrees from the Arctic pole: by this pole, 
the 3 all __ and P -. * — — North - ſea, 
are principally governed; thoug with ſome regard to 
the 8 pole, whoſe ſituation is in the . 
paſſing about the middle of California, and about 15 | 
from the north pole of the world; to which the needle has 
chiefly reſpect in all the north America, and in two oceans 
on either ſide thereof, from the Azores, weſtwards, to Japan, 
and farther; © © © W | Fn 

The two ſouthern poles, he imagines, are rather farther di- 
fant from the fouth pole of the world: the one about 16 de- 
grees merefrom, in a meridian ſome 20 degrees to the weſt- 
ward of Magellan ftreights,' or 95 degrees weft from Lon- 
don: this commands the needle in all touth America, in the 
Pacific ſea, and the greateſt part of the Ethiopic ocean.— 


The other ſeems to have the greateſt power, and the largeſt | 


dominion, of all, as it is the moſt remote from'the pole of the 
world, being little leſs than 20 d | | 
the meridian which paſles through New Holland, and the 
iſland Celebes, about 120 degrees eaſt from London: this pole 


the Indian ſea, from the cape of Good Hope, eaftwards, to 
the middle of the great South ſea, that divides Afia from 
America, , K - K 8 

Such ſcems to be the prefent diſpoſition of the magnetical 
virtue throughout the whole 
to ſhew, how this hypoth | 
that have been obferved of latez and how it anſwers to the 


" * ” 


ſeveral remarks drawn from the table. 
1*, Then, it is plain, that, as our Eu 


nidian; and, conſequently, the needle, reſpecting it with its 
northern polnt, will 

ſtill be greater, as you 

ſome meridian of 


ou come to 
teſt, and 


to che 
where it will be the 


from thence will decreaſe again. Accordingly, in fact, we | 
Irters z at | 


find, that at Breſt the variation is but 1 degree 
London, 4 degrees and an half; and at Dantzick 7 degrees, 
welt (in 1693.) — Again, to the weſtward of the meridian of 
the Band's- end, the needle ought to have an eaſterly varia - 
tion, were it not that, by . the American northern 
pole (which lies on the weft-ſide of the meridian, and ſeems 
0 be of greater farce than this vther), the needle is drawn 
_ thereby, weſtward, ſo as to counterbalance the direction given 
by the European pole, and to make a fmall weft variation in 
the meridian of the Land's- end itſelf. Vet, about the ifle Ter- 
cera, it is ſuppoſed dur neareſt pole may ſo far prevail, as to 
give the needle a little turn to the eaſt ; though that but for a 
very little ſpace; the counterbalance of thoſe two poles = 
mitting no conſiderable variation in all the eaſtern part of the 
Atlantic ocean, nor, upon, the weſt coaſts of England, 
and Ireland, France, Spain, and Barbary. — But, to the weſt- 
ward of the Azores, the power of the American pole over- 
coming that of the European, the needle has chiefly reſpect 
thereto, and turns ftill more and more towards it, as we ap- 
ng it. Whence it comes to paſs, that, on the coaſt of 
irginia, New-England, Newfoundland, and in Hudſon's 
ſtreights, the variation is weſtward ; that is, it increaſes as 
ou go from thence towards Europe: and that it is leſs in 
irginia, and New-England," than in Newfoundland, and 
et e 
2*, This weſterly, variation, again, ' decreafes, as: you paſs 
over the north America; and about the meridian of the middle 
of California, the needle, again, points due north; and from 
thence weſtward to Yedzo, and Japan, it is fuppoſed the 


variation is eaſterly; and half-ſea over, not leſs than 15 de- 
: and that this caſt variation extends over Japan, | 
part of China, till it meet with | 

the weſterly, which e by the European north pole, 


and which is che greateſt ſomewhere in Ruſſia. | 

8 Toward the ſouth pole 'the ing is mud the fame; 
ly. that here' the ſouth point of the needle is a Lond 

Whenee i will Puste the 


k pale, ſuuate about 20 degrees more weſterly than the 


for a fmall weſt 


diſtant therefrom, in | 


'; north-weſt courſe, the variation is very 
is predominant in the ſouth part of Africa, in Arabia, and 
the Red ſea, in Perſia, India, and its iſlands; and all over 


— > 


globe of the carth.—It remains | 
eſis accounts for all the variations | 


have a 2 keg 5 which will | 
185 


Or thus: As the f6 


over the compaſs, till che ſhadow paſs through 


and ſetting 


— 


PR; SP, the complement 


at the %arfation on the codſt of | For the more commodious obſervi 


Brafil, at e tiver of Plata fo on to the ſtreights of 
Magellan. fem be eaſterly; if we ſuppo eee 


i#hts | under the limb theteo 


of Magellan. — And this _—__ extends ealtward 
over the greateſt part of the Ethiopic . ſea, tül it be colinter- 
| — 2 * FIR 3s " ahi , * 


ore by — Er — 1 e it is ＋ 
mid-way between cape of Good Hope, and the ifles 
Triſtan d'Acunha. 3 5 0 80 | | 
4*, From thence eaſtwards, the Aſiatic ſouth pole becomin 


| prevalent, and the ſouth point of the needle being attr 


thereby, there ariſes a weſt variation, very great in quan- 
tity and extent; becauſe of the great diſtance of this mag- 
netica] pole of the world. Hence it is, that all the Indian ſea, 
as far as Hollandia Nova, and farther, there is conſtantly a 
welt variation; and that, under the equator itſelf, it riſes to 
no leſs than 18 degrees, where it is moſt, And that, about 
the meridian of the iſland of Celebes, being likewiſe that of 


. this pole, this weſterly variation ceaſes, and an eaſterly one 


begins, which reaches to the middle of the South ſea, be- 

tween the middle of Zelandia Nova, and Chili ; leaving room 

— variation, governed by the American ſouth 
G * : 


8, From the whole it appears, that the direction of the 


middle, in the temperate and frigid zone, depends chiefly 
upon the countetpoiſe of the forces of two magnetical poles of 
the ſame nature; as alſo why, under the fame meridian, the 
variation ſhould be in one place 29 degrees and an half weſt, 
and in another 20 degrees and an half eaſt. | 

6, In the torrid zone, and particularly under the equinoctial, 
reſpect muſt be had to all four poles, and their poſitions muſt 
be well conſidered; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to determine 
what variations ſhall ge, the neareft pole being always ſtrong- 
eft ; yet not ſo as not to be counter balanced, ſometimes, by 
the united forces of two more remote. Thus, in ſailing from 
8. Helena, by the ifle of Aſcenſion, to the equater, on the 
little eaſter] s and 
in that whole tract is unalterable ; becauſe the ſouth Ameri- 
can pole (Which is conſiderably the neareſt in the aforeſaid 


places), requiring a great eaſterly variation, is counterpoiſed 


e contrary attration of the north AmericH, and the 
Afiatic ſouth pole; each whereof, ſingly, is, in theſe parts, 
weaker than the American ſouth pole: and, upon the north- 
weſt courſe, the diſtatice from this latter is very little varied; 


and, as ybu recede from the Afiatic ſouth pole, the balance is 


ſill preſerved, by an acceſs towards the north American pole. 


Et | In this cale, no notice is taken of the European north pole; 
ropean north pole is in || 
the meridian of the Land's-end of England, all places more 
eaſterly than that, will have it on the weft fide of their me- | 


its meridian being little removed from thoſe: of theſe places, 


and of itfelf requiring the fame variations which we here find. 
After the ſame manner, may the variations in other places 
under and near the equator, he accounted for: ſo that the hy- 
potheſis muſt be allowed very adequate, and ſufficient 


the phænomena. 
7 fre the VARIATTON, er declination, 


Draw a metidian line, as directed under the article MEN - 


pax; then, a ſtyle being erected in the middle thereof, 


place a needle thereon, and draw the right line which it hangs 
over. — Thus will che quantity of the variation appear. 
ler method of finding the declination 
cannot be applied at ſea, others have been thought of; the 
principal whereof follow :—Suſpend a thread and plumber 
the centre 
of the card: obſerve the rhumb, or point of the compaſs, 
which the ſhadow ' touches when it is the ſhorteſt. —For the 


_ ſhadow is then a meridian line: conſequently the variation is 


Or thus: Obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or ſome ſtar, 
riſes and ſets: biſect the arch intercepted between the riſing 
the line of biſection will be the meridian line: 
conſequently the declination is had, as before. The fame 


may be had from two equal altitudes of the ſame ſtar, ob- 
- ſerves Ger : 

Or thus: O0 
riſes and ſets; and from the latitude of the place find the 
eaſtern or weſtern amplitude: for the difference between the 


day or night. - , 8 
erve the Sued wherein the ſun, or a ſtar, 


amplitude, and the diſtance'of the rhumb obſerved, from the 


eaſtern rhumb of the card, is the variation ſought. 


Or thus :—Obſerve the altitude of the ſuri, or ſome ſtar, 


81 (Tab. Navigation, fig. 16.), whoſe declination is known; 


and note the rhumb in the „to which it then corre- 


1 then, in the triangle Z PS we have three 


9; viz. PZ, the complement of the elevation of the pole 
of the declination DS; and Z 8, 
the complement of the altitude SI; the PZS is found 
by-ſpherical trigonometry; the contiguous one to Which, viz. 
A238, meaſures the azimuth HI. — The difference, then, 
between the azimuth, and the diſtance of the rhumb obſerved 

from the ſouth, is the variation ſought. 


Note, to have the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude accurately, 


ard muſt be had to the refraction; the laws whereof are 
vered under the article Rarr ACTION. © i I 
| in what rhumb of the 

paſs the ſun, or à ſtar, is ſeen; it will be proper to have 
two little apertures, eee oppoſite to each other, 
unde with a teleſcape-ſight fitted to one 
of them, and to the other a ſine thread. | 


VARIATION of the VARIATION is the change in the decli- 
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Yration of the needle; obſerved, at different times, in the ſame | 


Theory of the V ARIATION of the VARIATION, —From the ob- 


governed, b 
them, P 
„ ſuch a ual tranſlation of | . 


Place. * | 

his variation, which was firſt, it is ſaid, diſcovered by Gaſ- 
Tendus, is found to obſerve one and the Tame law pretty regu- 
larly.—It is ſuppoſed owing to the difference of velocity of the 
motions of the internal and external parts of the globe. 


ſervations a undet the head VARIATION, it 
ſeems to follow, that all the magnetical poles have a motion 
weſtward :-but if it be ſo, it is evident, that it is not a rota- 
tion about the axis of the earth; for then the variatuns 


would continue the fame in the ſame lel of latitude (the 
—— * Cn motion of the mag- 
-netical poles: but the contrary is found by experience; 


chere is no- where, in the latitude of 51 and an half north, 
between and America, a. variation of 11 degrees 
eaſt, at this time; as it was once here at London. — Where- 
ſore it ſeems, that our European pole is grown nearer the 


arctic than it was heretofore ; or that it has Joſt 
A Bar theſe magnetic poles move altogether with one 


motion, or with ſeveral; whether equally, or unequally ; 
whether circular, or libratory; if —. 4 about what 
IT ann after what manner? are things yet un- 
wh. * * 5 * 5 | 
© This theory ſeems yet ſomewhat obſcure and defective : to 
- ſuppoſe four poles in one magn N 
count for the variation, is a little unnatural ; but to conceive 
thoſe poles to move, and that by ſuch laws as to ſolve the 


variation of the variation, is ſtill more extraordinary.—ln | 


effect, the ſolution appears not much leſs implicit and arbi- 
- trary, than the problem. Aan 16.8 

Tue learned of the „ therefore, found himſelf 
under a to ſolve the ena of his ſolution; 
and, with this view, he preſented. the following hypotheſis. 
Tue external parts of the globe he conſiders as the ſhell, 
- and the internal as a nucleus, or inner globe; and between | 
| the two, he conceives a fluid medium. —That. inner earth, | 
- having the ſame common centre and axis of diurnal rota- 
tion, may turn about with our earth each 24 hours. Only the 
outer ſphere having its turbinating motion ſome ſmall matter 
. either ſwifter or ſſower than the internal ball; and. a very 
minute difference in 


cede from the external; and, not keeping pace with one 


another, they will appear gradually to move, either caſtward, 


or weſtward, by the difference of their motions. 


No, ſuppoſe ſuch an internal ſphere, having ſuch a mo- | 


difficulties in the former 
. eaſily ſolved; 
tion; and if the internal nucleus be likewiſe a magnet, havin 
its poles in two other places, diſtant alſo from the axis; an 
- theſe latter, by a gradual and, low motion, change their 
place, in of the external; we may then give a reaſon- 
able account of the four magnetical poles aforementioned ; 
as, likewiſe,» of the changes of the needle's variation, 


being hardly an hundred ce theſe variations have been 
duly obſerved, it will be very hard to bring this hypotheſis 


to a calculus; - eſpecially ſince, the \ variations do 
- increaſe and decreaſe regularly in the fame place, yet in dif- 
. -fering places, at no great dif there are found ſuch ca- 
- ſual changes thereof, as can no-ways be accounted for by 
a2 regwar hy but ſeem to depend upon the unequal 

and i diſtribution of the magnetical matter, within 


etical globe, in order to ac- | , 


of time, by many repetitions, | 
becoming ſenſible. ; the internal parts will, by degrees, re- 


if this exterior ſhall of earth. be a magnet, | 
_ © having its poles at a r of diurnal rota- 


VAR 


If, then, two of the pules be fixed, and two moveable, it . 
mains to aſcertain, which they are that keep their place? 
The author thinks it may be ſafely determined, that our Eu- 
north pole is the moyeable one of the two northern 

es, and that which has chiefly influenced the variati 


tons jn 


; theſe parts of the world: for in Hudſon's bay, which is un 


der the direction of the American pole, the change is not 
ſerved to be near ſo faſt, as in theſe parts of — thou 
that pole be much farther removed from the axis.—A, 10 
the ſouth poles, he takes the Aſiatic pole to be fixed; and, 
2 the Ameri i v pole to LR. 
"This gr it is plain, that the fixed poles are the 
this external ſhell, or cortex, of the 97 and the * 
poles of the magnetical nucleus, included and moveable with. 
in the other, —lt likewiſe follows, that this motion is weg. 
wards ; and, by conſequence, that the aforeſaid nucleus has 
not preciſely attained the ſame d of velocity with the ex. 
terior parts in their diurnal revolutions ; but ſo very nearly 
equals it, that in 365 revolves, the difference is ſcarce er. 
fible.— That there is any difference of this kind ariſes hence, 
that the impulſe whereby the diurnal motion was impreſſed on 
the earth, was given to the external parts; and from thence, in 
time, communicated to the internal; but: not fo as yet per- 
ſectly to equal the velocity of the firſt motion impreſſed on, 
and ſtill conſerved by, the ſuperficial parts of the globe. 
As to the preciſe period, we want obſervations to determine 
it; though the author thinks we may, with ſome reaſon, con- 
jecture, that the American pole has moved weſtward 46 de- 
proce in 30, years; and that the whole period thereof is per- 
med in about 700 years. | 
Mr. Whiſton, in his New Laws of Magnetiſm, raiſes ſeveral 
objections againſt this theory: which ſee under the article 
MAGNETISM. bag 00 
VARIATION. of quantities, in algebra. See CHANGE, and 
CoMBINATION. | A | 
VARIATION, in aſtronomy The variation of the moon, called, 
by Bullialdus, the reflexion'of her light, is the third inequa- 
lity obſerved in the moon's motion; whereby, when out of 
the quadratures, her true place differs from place twice 
. equated. _ See PLAck, EquaTion, S. 
Sir Iſaac Newton takes the moon's variation to ariſe 
from the form of her orbit, which is an ellipſis; and party 
from the inequality of the parts of ſpace, which the moon 
deſcribes in equal times, by a radius drawn to the earth. 
To offs the greateft variation, obſerve the moon's longitude 
in the octants; and, for the time of obſervation, compute 
the moon's place twice equated ; the difference between the 
computed, and the obſerved place, is the greateſt varic- 
ton. 


Tycho makes the greateſt variation 40/ 30/1 Kepler make 


51' 49" : Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt variation, ata | 


mean diſtance, between the ſun. and the earth, to be 35' 9, 
| at the other diſtances, the greateſt variation is in a ratio com- 
| Pounded of the duplicate ratio of the times of the moon's 
ſynodical revolution directly, and the triplicate ratio of the 
Altan ance of the ſun from the earth inverſly. Phil. Nat. Prin. 
| Math. Prop. XXXIX. lib. ii. | 
VARIATION, in the Italian muſic, is underſtood of the differ- 
ent manners of playing, or ſinging, a tune, or ſong; whe- 
ther by ſubdividing the notes. into ſeveral others of leſ n 
'  lue, or by adding graces, &c.— This is to be done in ſuch 
manner, however, as that one may till diſcern the ground 
of the tune through all theſe enrichments; which ſome cal 
Thus, #. gr. the divers couples of chacons, Spaniſh ſolies, 
- gayots, French paſſecaillies, &c.. are ſo many variutis: 
[+ 15 alſo many diminutions of courants, gavots, and other 
pieces for the Jute, harpſichord, &c, are real variations. 
VARICIFORMES Pargftate, in anatomy, a name which 
ſome authors give to two veſſels near the bladder; by reaſon 
of their many turnings ; ſerving to work and prepare the ſeed 
che better. See PAR AS TATA, and DEFERENTIA Vaſa. 
VARICOSUM Corpus, in anatomy, the ſame as corpus 
midale. See PYRAMIDALE Corpus, _ - 
VARICOUS ert. See the article UILcER. 
VARIESATION: amo hoteles and Rs, oe 
ſtreaking or diverhfying the leaves, &c, ants 
with ſeveral colours. 1 eee * . ; 
Variegation is either natural or artificial, Of natural var 
ation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf in ſelon 
here and there in the leaves of plants; by 


; 


gardeners the yellow blotch. ' * | 
The > er = wine $595, marks 6 with 
a greater num white ſpots, or ſtripesj the whi 

next the ſurface of the leaves, uſually acco m jed vith 

N & & eniſh white, that lie deeper in the body of the 
Ves. 75 er 


| . The. dt, and moſt engl, is, where! We lagen 


edged with white, being owing to ſome diſorder, or infef® 
de juices, which Rains the natural complexion, . 
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All variegation is, in itſelf, a diſeaſe; and theſe are only ſo 


many ſpecies, or rather degrees thereof.—In the yellow, the 
diſeaſe is the flighteſt : but the white is a ſure ſign of a deep 
nfe&tion, and weakneſs in the plant: which is further evin 
ced by this; that no two leaves are ever marked exactly 
alike, The former ſometimes degenerate into the third, or 
edge kind 3 which is a total and immoveable diſeaſe, that 
uus hold not only of the leaves, but of the wood, and even 
the fruit, ſeed, Ic. x 8 ; " 
In the two firſt Kinds, when accidental, there is a poſſibility 
of recovering the plants to their native verdure, by inarch- 
ing them into an healthful ſtock of the ſame ſpecies, and let- 
ting the ſtock ſtand a year or two joined together; by which 
means the juices of the ſtrong ſtock, overpowering the dif 
temper, throw off the morbid humours by perſpiration : but 
the third kind is incurable: no art can recover the edged 
plant to produce plain green leaves again. : 
Artificial variegation is performed by inarching, or inocu- 
lating, a ſtriped or variegated plant into a plain one of the 
fame ſort ; as a variggated common jeſſamin, into a plain, 
common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeſſamin. 


eſcutcheon of a diſtempered tree, where it can only receive 
nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, will become variegated, 
proportionably to the nouriſhment it draws z and will partake 
more of the white or yellow juice, than if a branch ſhould be 
inarched : the bud having nothing to nouriſh it, but the juices 
of the plant it is inoculated on; whereas a_ cyon inarched 
is fed both by the ſtriped plant, and the healthful one. 

As to the natural ſtripes, or variegations, there are ſome 
particular circumſtances to be obſerved: 1“, That ſome 
plants only appear variegated, or blotched in the ſpring and 
autumn; the . ſtains diſappearing as they gather ſtrength in 
ſummer ; inſtances of this kind are ſeen in rue, thyme, and 

-marjoram. ; 

29, Some plants are commonly blotched in the ſpongy part 
of their leaves; the ſap · veſſels, all the time, remaining of an 


ſometimes alſo to thoſe in the teſtes, and frequently to thoſe 
in the abdomen and breaſts of pregnant women, and ſuch as 
give ſuck. It is ſuppoſed owing to the great abundance, or 
thickneſs of the blood; or to the relaxation of the mem- 

anes of the veins ; immoderate labour, ſprains, cramps, 
to great preſſure or ſtricture by bandages. Stagnations of 


occalipn thereto. - — oY 
Melancholic perſons, and thoſe who feed on coarſe meats,. 
are moſt ſubje&t to them: the generality of women witli 
child have varices on their thighs and legs, occaſioned by 
the ſcetus compreſſing the iliac veins ; and by that means, 
Preventing the reflux of blood to the heart. | 


"Ze, are rarely dangerous; they are even allowed ſerviceable 
in the cafe of hzmorrhoids. When immoderate, they ſome- 
umes'occafion a cachexy, dropſy, or conſumption. 

cure is to be attempted by evacuations, as phlebotomy, 
ad cathartics ; external applications, as diſcutieat fomenta- 
uons, cataplaſms, embrocations, bandages, &c. or, laſtly, 

ere the caſe grows dangerous, by inciſion. | 
Ve Varicosa, the ſame with cirſecele, See Crx Soc EL R. 
or. II. Ne 158. CMA B. a 


* 


A ſingle bud, or eye, Mr. Bradley obſerves, being placed in the 


L healthful green; ſuch are the alaternus, orange-mint, He. 
x which, being ſtrengthned by rich manure, or being inarched 
ff into baalthful plants, always throw off the diſtemper. 
e „In other plants, the diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inveterate, 
that it is propagated with the ſeed: ſuch are the archangel, 
ly water-betony,, bank-creſs, borrage, ſtriped ſelety, and ſyca- 
ly more; the ſeeds of all which produce ſtriped plants. f 
on VARIOLA *, or VarioLi, a cantagious diſeaſe, popularly | 
called the h por. See Small-Pox. | 0 
m * It is called wariole, as ſhewiag itſelf in puſtules, or little 
ute | tumours like warices;z or as variegating the kin. See Va- 
the nx, &c. > | . * | 
”w VARIORUM “, in matters of literature, a term or phraſe | 
of abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claſſic author, printed 
akes in Holland, with the notes of diyers authors thereupon : Cum 
mY | tis variorum, or cum ſelactis variorum ob ſervationibus. 
* In this ſenſe, we ſay, Plautus variorum ; a ſet of Dutch va- 
m— rurumt, &c.— The variorums, for the generality, are the 
1 woſt valued editions. | 
* ? „ 
fer- VARIX ®, in medicine, a dilatation of a part of a vein, fo 
whe- as to make it bulge out, and form a little, ſoft, knotty, 
{s M- but painleſs tumour. | EF 8 
1 ſuch ® The word is pure Latin, formed from the verb wvariare 3 by 
round reaſon of the turns and meanders of the veins, which the 
ne cal tumour ſometimes follows. : ; 870 
5 Sometimes it is confined to one ſingle branch of a vein; and 
 folies, etimes it extends to ſeveral: and ſometimes runs crook- 
ations: ed, and bent, in various knots and circumvolutions. | 
d other It happens ofteneſt to the crural and bzmorrboidal veins; 


the blood, from a plethora, cacochymia, c. may alſo give 


aries happening ſpontaneouſly, and proving of a moderate | 


\ 


VAS 


The hernia varicoſa is known by the ſituation of the tumour, 
the courſe of the vein, the relaxation of the part, or its ap- 
pearing inflated, and diſtended, and very painful. 


It is remedied by a proper truſs, or bandage, with the me- 
dicines above- mentioned. | | 


VARLET. See the article VaLeT. 
V ARNISH, or VERNIsu, VERNIX, a thick, viſcid, gloſ- 
3 uſed by painters, gilders, and various other arti- 
cers, to give a gloſs and fufire to their works, as alſo to 
defend them from the weather, duſt, &c. 


There are divers kinds of varniſbes, all made of gums diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine. 


White V ARN189 is uſually made of gum fandarach, and gum 


maſtic diſſolved in ſpirits, left to ſettle two days, then ſtrain- 


ed through a linen cloth, and, after ſtanding ſome time, the 
clear poured off, and bottled for uſe. 


he more curious artiſts diſſolve the two gums ſeparately ; 


and having made a ſeparate varniſb of each, mix them occa- 


ſionally, as their work requires a ſtiffer or a ſofter varniſb. 
But for the be? white varniſh, more gums are required; viz. 
Venice turpentine, gum copal, elemi, benzoin, anime, and 
white roſin. | 
Lace VARN18H is made of gum lacca, and ſpirit of wine, 
frequently ſhaken till the gum be diſſolved, then ſtrained, and 
the clear liquor decanted off, as above. 
The lacc ought to be of the kind called ſeed-lacc.— Though, 
for varniſhing ordinary woods, ſhell lacc js often uſed, — 
But this will not ſtand againſt the weather. 


Beſides theſe, there are hard, and ſoft varniſbes, or grounds, 
uſed by the etchers, and engravers. 


VARNISH is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſſy coat, wherewith 
potters ware, Delft ware, China ware, &c. are covered, to 
give them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre, Some preparation of 


lead is the varniſb ordinarily uſed for the firſt; and earths 
for the ſecond, 


The true varniſh uſed by the Chineſe, and Japaneſe, to give 


that inimitable luſtre to their porcelain, is one of the grand 


ſecrets in that manufacture; and is one of the great things 


wanting, to make Delft and French ware vie with the Chi- 


neſe. Several have deſcribed the pteparation thereof ; par- 
ticularly Kircher : but none ever ſucceeded in the trial, 
VARNIS8H is alſoa term applied to the colours which antique 
medals acquire in the earth. | 
The value of a medal is heightened by a beauty, which na- 
ture alone is able to give, and art has never yet attained to 
counterfeit : we mean, the colour or varniſh, which certain 
ſoils tinge the medal withal; ſome with a blue, almoſt as 
beautiful as that of a torquoiſe others with an inimitable 
vermilion colour; and others with a gloſly ſhining brown, 
| infinitely beyond any of our figures in bronze. 
The moſt uſual varniſb, however, is a fine green, which 
hangs to the moſt delicate ſtrokes without effacing them 
much more accurately than the fineſt enamel does on metals. 
Braſs alone is ſuſceptible of it; for as to ſilver, the green ruſt 
that gathers on it, always ſpoils itz and it muſt be ſcoured 
off with vinegar, or lemon; juice. 6 
There is alſo a falſe, or modern varniſb; which the falſifiers 
of medals give to their counterfeits, to give them the air of 
antiquity : it is diſcovered by its being ſofter than the natural 
varniſh, which is as hard as the metal itſelf, 8 8 
Some lay their ſpurious medals under - ground, where t 


contract a degree of varniſh, that may impoſe on the leſs 


knowing: others uſe ſal armoniac, mixed with 
others the acid ſpirits of nitre, &c, 
VAROLI Pons. See the article Poxs. , 
VAS, Veſſel. See VESSBL, VESICULA, and ANGEIOLOGY. 
Hence (in the ſtile of anatomiſts) the vaſa adipeſa, præpa- 
rantia, &c. -_ | | | 
V as breve, Short V ESSEL, in anatomy, a veſſel at the bottom 
of the ſtomach ; thus called from its ſhortneſs, SeeSToMAcn. 
It ſends divers little branches from the bottom of the ſto- 


vinegar, 


mach to the ſpleen; or, according to the uſe the antients - 
_. imagined it to be of, from the ſpleen to the ſtomach : for 


their notion was, that, by means of this veſſel, the ſpleen 
ſupplied the ſtomach with an acid juice: which, acting on the 
inner nervous membranes of the ſtomach, cauſed the ſenſa- 


tion of hunger; and at the ſame time mixing with the foods 


contained therein, aſſiſted, by its acid quality, in the diſſolu- 
tion thereof. . vn 


But upon examining the little branches of this veſſel more 


/ accurately, we find, they do not pierce into the ſtomach, 


and that they are no more than branches of veins, ſerving 
to return the blood into the ſplenic vein; whence it. paſſes 
into the vena porta, | | | 

VASA Concordia, among hydraulic authors, are two veſſels, 
fo conſtructed, as that one of them, though full of wine, 


will not run a drop; unleſs the other, being full of water, | 


do tun alſo— Their ſtructure and apparatus may be ſeen in 
Wolfius, Element. Mathe. T. II. Hydraul. "pt 


VASCULAR, VascuLaris, in anatomy, is applied to any | 


thing conſiſting of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, Ec. 
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- *. Thoſe of the latter kind, which have a difform monopeta- 


VAS 


and valvulat texture of the lungs. 
be vaſcular , 


. We fay, the vaſcular 
- All the fleſh, in an animal body, is found to 
none of it parenchymous, as the antients i 
VascuLanr Glands. See the article GLAND. 8 
VascuLar, VAasCULARUs, in antiquity, was the denomi- 
nation of a kind of artificers, the antient Romans ; 
who made filver and gold veſſels without relievo's, or figures 
imboſſed thereon. | 
Hence, according to Salmaſius, it is, that Cicero, in his 
ſixth oration againſt Verres, diſtinguiſhed vaſcularius from 
celator, ver. rt i 
In the art called by the Greeks c,, which was the art 
of ſuperadding ornaments of precious ſtones, or rich metals, 
to vaſes of other metals ; the wnſcularii and cælatores were 
different 3 the firſt being the goldſmiths who made the vaſe ; 
the ſecond, the ſculptors who added the ornaments —But 
in the art called rere, or the art of cutting bas-reliefs, 
or ſtamping figures on metal; the vaſcularii were alſo cæla- 
tors, of engravers: that is, they who made the vaſe, made 
alſo the relievoes or figures, wherewith it was enriched. 
VASCULIFEROUS Plants, among the botaniſts, ſuch as 
have a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the ſeed ; which is 
ſometimes divided into cells. er AY Rp 
Theſe have commonly a flower ; either uni- 
form or difform. - | 
The former have all their ſeeds divided; either, 10, Into 
two partitions, as the hyoſcyamus, nicotiana, and the gen- 
tiana. 2*, Into three partitions, as the cenvolvulut, ſpecu- 
_ ham Venrrit, trachelium, rapunculus or campanula, rapunculus 
corniculatus, &c. 30, Into four partitions; as the framonium. 


' Jous flower, are the lnaria, pinguicula, antirrhinum, ar:fte- 
_ * lochia, ſcrophularia, digitalis, pedicularis, melampyrum, eu- 
phrafia, &c. See Supplement, LinaRIa, &e. | 
VASE, a term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence 
it is formed; and with the Engliſh veſe!. See VESSEL. 
It is applied to the antient veſſels, dug from under-ground, 
or otherwiſe found,” and preſerved in cabinets, &c. as veſſels 
of ſacrifice, urns, c. and to other more modern veſlels, 
Which are rather of curioſity and ſhew, than uſe ; as thoſe 
of cryſtal, porcelain, &c. | 1 | 
Vase, in architecture, are ornaments of ſculpture, placed on 
- ſocles, or pedeſtals; repreſenting the veſſels of the antients ; 
particularly thoſe uſed in facrifice, as the prefericulum, ſim- 
- pulum, incenſe-pots; flower-pots, &c. and occaſionally en- 
tiched with baſfo-relievoes. © © _.. | 
placed there to crown or finiſh facades, 
are frequently alſo called acroteria; 


- 


+ They are common 
or frontiſpieces.— 
. _ and are uſually inſulate. | 
| Vitruvius mentions a kind of theatrical vaſes, made of braſs, 
- or earthen- ware, called echea, nx#:4 z which they diſpoſed in 
private places, under the ſteps and ſeats of the theatres, to 
aid and increaſe the reflexion and reſonance of the actors 
voices, &fc.- It is faid, there are alſo vaſes of this kind in 
the cathedral church of Milan. 
Vas is particularly uſed, in architecture, to ſignify the body 
of the Corinthian and Compoſite capital; called alſo the am- 
Jour, or drum; and ſometimes the campana, or bell.— See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 21. lit. c. c. © a6. | 
Vas is alſo ſometimes uſed among floriſts, for that they other- 
wiſe call the cahx.. | 
The vaſe, or rather calyx of a tulip, is the top or head of 
." a tulip; the leaves whereof form a kind of vaſe, or cup. 
Goldſmiths, braſiers, &c. alſo uſe voſe for the middle of a 
church candleſticx; which is uſually of a roundiſh figure, 
bordering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe. | 
VASSAL *, VassALLUs, in our antient cuſtoms, a perſon 
who vowed fidelity and to a lord, on account of 
ſome land, Cc. which he of him, in fee. 
»Du Cange will have the word to come from vas, which 
©  _ antiently ſignified a /erwvax/, or domeflic of a prince, and 
- ſometimes alſo the comites, or Acores in public tryals — 
' - Menage, after Cujas, takes waſa/ to have been formed of 
gefel, an antient German word, ſignifying 
-Caſeneuve derives it from the Gauliſh gaſa, a brave man, 
from gf, or gefſum, or jæſum, a kind of javelin uſed 
among Vous derives val from va, vadis, pledge; 
whence alſo he will have it to be, that they are ſometimes 
called fdeles. 2! PER 
The vaſſal was alſo called piratus, lord's-man, and fee-man ; 
. but now the denomination is changed into that of tenant in 


whence 


If a vaſt offended bis lord grievouſly, either in perſon, of 
in . he committed the crime of felony; which, 'car- 
tried with it a confiſcation of his fee. 5 Ew 

A Boar sar, be who holds of a lord, who himflf is 
wala 


15 Vaszat was alſo antiently uſed for ſoldier z by _ 


companion, — | 


tries are ſuch as are exempt from theſe ſervices. , 


VASSALAGE, the ſtate of a vaſſal; or a 
pend oft a 8 lord. 

' Antiently, they diſtinguiſhed between liege va 
— 2 Faw Iting 2 Halage, 250 
Liege vaſſalage only belonged to the king; as ca 
it an obligation on the fide of the vaſſal, to ſery 
war, againſt all perſons whatever. See Liege. 


In all fimple vaſſalage, the ſealty, or /i 
ſtill reſerved by ns king. F* Ze vaſſalage, Was 


fervitude and de. 


Trying with 
e dis lord in 


Some alſo diſtinguiſh aive vaſſalage, and paſſive : 
is the right of fealty reſiding 4 the lord RE . 10 


ſervice and duties incumbent on the tenant. 
VAST O, in law, a writ that lies againſt the tenant for li 
or years, for making waſte. e 
VAST Us, in anatomy, a name common to two 
the leg, diſtinguiſhed into internal and 
from their 
leg. 
Vas r us externus ſprings from the root of the great trochan 
ter, and from the linea aſpera; outwardly tendinous, and * 
wardly fleſhy ; and, deſcending obliquely forwards, decomez 
vice verſa, tendinous inwardly, and fleſhy outwardly ; my 
meeting the tendon of the rectus, it grows quite ©." Hang 
and is inſerted together with it, — See Tab. Anat. (Mal. 
fig- 1. n. 60. fig. 2. n. 41. fig. 6. n. 35. L 
Vas us internus ariſes likewiſe partly tendinous, and part 
fleſhy, from the linea aſpera, immediately below the le; 4 
chanter, upon the outſide of the tibia; and is continued a. 
moſt to the lower apophyſis thereof, on the inſide : whence 
it deſcends obliquely ; and growing tendinous, is inſerted with 
the former. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 35. fig. 2. 


n. 39. N. 7. u. 42. 

vant; (ty a kind of veſſel, 
beer, cyder, or any other liquor, 
tron, 

VATICAN *, VaTicanvs, is properly the name of ons 
of the ſeven hills whereon Rome ſtands : on the foot heresf 
is the famous church of St. Peter, hence called the Yatica : 

-and'a magnificent palace of the pope, which has the (ane 

denomination. —Hence arife divers figurative expreflions 

as the thunderbolt of the Vatican, q, d. the pope's anaths 

ma, (fc. 3 72 2 0 | " 

The word, according to Aulus Gellius, is derived from wa-. 

, cinium, prophecy ; by reaſon. of the oracles and predidin 

' Which were uſed to be delivered there by the inipiration d 

an antient deity, called Faticatzs ; who was ſuppoſed tous 

| —— 2 of ſpeech in new - born children; and whon 

. others will have to be no other than Jupiter, conſidered in thu 
capacity. Ds 


The Library of the V a T1CAan is one of the moſt celebrated n 
the world: it is particularly remarkable for its manuſcripts, 
Towards the beginning of the laſt century, it was great 
augmented by the addition of that of the elector Palatine, 
It is open to all the world three or four times a week, —h 
it are ſhewn a Virgil, Terence, &c. above a thouſand yen 
old; as alſo the manuſcript whereon the edition of the h 
1 — was made; and abundance of rabbinical many- 
cripts. - | 
VATICINATION, 'V aTzcinAT2o, the act of propheſyiny 
or divining. See DIiviNATION, and PRoPHECY. 
VAVASOR, VaLvasokR, VAVASOUR, or VAILIvAsOU, 
in our antient cuſtoms, a diminutive of vaſſal, or vaſſur; 
| ſignifying a vaſſal of a vaſſal, or one who held a fee of a- 
other vaſſal. © lee pb. 5 
Yet. Camden, and others, holds vavaſor to be a dignity, 
next below that of a baron: he adds, that the word ö 
ſormed of vas ſortitum ad valetudinem, a veſſel choſen for 
ſafety, and health. Others derive it 4 valvis, quaſi obligetu 
fit adſtare od valuas domini, vel indignus fit eas mtrare; ® 
being a perſon obliged to wait at bis lord's door, or 2s u- 
worthy to enter thereat : but this etymology is ridiculos 
enougn. * 
Du Cange diſtinguiſhes two forts of vaſſals under this deny 
mination : The great, called wvalvaſores, who held of 
king: ſuch were counts and barons.—And the ger, call 
valvaſini, who held of the former. | 
VAVASORY V, Vavasoria, the quality of the land, « 
fee held by a vavaſor. See VaAvasoR  _ _ 
ry dicitur de baromia non eff obſervandum in vavaſori, & 
aliis minoribus frodis quam baronia, quia caput non habent fe# 
" baronia. Bradt. Lib. II. cap. 9. Ya 
There are baſe vavaſeries, and frank or noble vavaſo' 
according as it has pleaſed the lord to make his vava/#* 
Baſe vavaſories are thoſe for which the lord of the fee © 
ſummage, light- horſe, rents, or other ſervices. Fre vw 


muſcles of 
external; thus called 
largeneſs ; both of them ſerving to extend the 


uſed to hold wine, al, 
in the time of its pregarz. 


VAUDOIS, VaLipensss, or WAI DENs ES, name 8" 
to a ſect of reformers, who made their firſt appea®® 
ut the year 1160. or, as others will have it, about 


9 


8 
- 


* occaſion 


vaſſal of another lord. | 
firſt, were given to none but military men. | | 
ALF, > * * 


by | 


* 
. 


ooo TO OO SR PRO ODT; | | | 
| of their riſe is thus delivered ;—** In 2 
3 8 ee n 


VAU 


« ſembly of ſeveral of the more conſiderable citizens of 
% Lyons, one of them fell down ſuddenly dead in the mid- 
„% dle, Upon which, Piecre Valdo, who was one of the 
« number, being ſtruck with the accident, diſtributed a 
large ſuca' of money among the poor on the ſpot. — This 
drawing a great number of people to follow him, he ex- 
« horted them to embrace a voluntary poverty, after the 
«« example of Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles: and as he was 
„ a man of ſome learning, he expounded to them the New 
C Teſtament in the vulgar tongue. 
« The clergy ſoon began to cry out on him as a raſh intru- 
„ der: but he, deſpiſing their reprimands, till held on; and 
« even went farther. — For the accuſations of the prieſts 
having exaſperated him, he began to declaim againſt them; 
« expoſed their corrupt lives and morals; and even, by de- 
«« prees, came to cenſure ſome of the corruptions in the diſ- 
s cipline and doQtrine of the church.” —And this paved ſome 
of the way to the reformation. 


n- The Vaudoit had their name from this Valdo, whoſe retainers 
in- they were. Ihey were alſo called Honiſtis, and Sabatez, or 
es, Inſabatez, or Enſabatez. | 


VAULT, fornix, in architecture, an arched roof, ſo contri- 
ved, as that the ſeveral ſtones whereof it conſiſts, do, by 


dl.) their diſpoſition, ſuſtain each other, 

Vaults are to be preferred, on many occafions, to ſoffits, or 

artly flat cielings, as they give a greater riſe and elevation; and, 
; tr0- beſides, are more firm and durable, 
d a The antients, Salmaſius obſerves, had only three kinds of 
ence vaults : the firſt, the fornix, made cradle-wiſe ; the ſecond, 
| with the teſtudo, tortoiſe-wiſe, called by the French cul de four, 
Ig. 2 or oven-wiſe ; the third, the concha, made ſhell-wiſe. 


to their figures and uſe : ſome are circular, others ellipti- 
cal, &c. , 4420 1 


of one The ſweeps of ſome, again, are larger, and others leſs por- 


hereof 


atican ; ſurmounted vaults ; all that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are low, 
- ſame or ſurbaſed vaults, &c. | 
eſſions; 


In ſome, the height is greater than the diameter; in others, 
it is leſs : there are others, again, quite flat, only made with 
haunſes ; others oven-like, or in form of a cul de four, &c, 
om watt. and others growing wider, as they lengthen, like a trumpet. 
rediftions Of vaults, ſome are ſingle, others double, croſs, diagonal, ho- 


anathe- 


* of rizental, aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, pendent, &c. 
1 — — There are likewiſe Gothic vaults, with pendentives, &c. 
red in that Maſter VAULTs are thoſe which cover the principal parts of 


buildings 3' in contradiſtinction to the 4%, or ſubordinate 
vaults, which only cover ſome little part; as a paſſage, a 


ebrated in ate, Wc. | 


1 Double Vault r is ſuch an one as, being built over another, to 
a 3 make the exterior decoration range with the interior, leaves 
8 wt 1 a ſpace between the convexity of the one,, and the concavity 


of the other: as in the dome of St. Paul's at London, and 
that of St. Peter's a: Rome. | 
VauLTs with compartiments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or inner 


fand year 
f the Se 
cal many 


Y, 

LV ASOUR, 
or voſſur 
fee of a 


bands: theſe compartiments, which are of different figures, 
according to the vaults, and are uſually gilt on a white ground, 
are made with ſtucco, on brick vaults ; as in the church of 
St. Peter's at Rome; and with plaſter, on timber vaults. 
Theory of VAULTS. — A ſemicircular arch, or vault, ſtanding 
on two piedroits, or impoſts, and all the ſtones that compoſe 


e a dignity it, being cut and placed in ſuch manner, as that their joints, 
8 or beds, being prolonged, do all meet in the centre of the 
| choſen { vault ; it is evident, all the ſtones muſt be in form of 
en 1 wedges, i. e. they muſt be wider and bigger at top than at 


tom: by virtue of which, they ſuſtain each other, and 


* 
a _—_— 2 e the effort of their weight, which determines 
0 to fa P 5 f 
9 The ſtone in the middle of the vault, which is perpendi- 
der this der cular to the horizon, and is called the d of the vault, is 
held of 1 ſuſtained on each fide by the two contiguous ſtones, juſt as 
4 3 by two inclined planes: and. of conſequence, the rt it 
leſſer, makes to fall, is not equal to its weight. 
the land, 6 Byt till, that effort is greater, as the inclined planes are leſs 
| inclined ; ſo that, if they were infinitely. little inclined, 5. e. | - 
— if they were perpendicular to the horizon, as well as the] 
N e key it would tend to fall with its whole weight, and would 
2 aQually fall, but for the morter. . 
SLOPE The ſecond ſtone, which is on the right or left of the key- 
le vavaſ is ſuſtained by a third 3 which, by virtue of the figure 
his vave/# 100 of the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to the ſecond, than 
of the fee the ſecond is to the firſt ; and, of conſequence, the ſecond, | 
s. Fre. in the effort it makes to fall, employs a leſs part of its weight 
Ses. than the firſt, e ö | | 


z. employ till a leſs and leſs part of their weight to the 


\ its weightz or, which is the ſame thing, makes no effort 
© fall; as being intirely ſupported by the impoſt. 


But the moderns ſubdivide theſe three ſorts into a great | 
many more, to which they give different names, according | 


tions of a ſphere: all above hemiſpheres are called high, or 


face, is enriched with panels of ſculpture, ſeparated by plat- |: 


For the ſame reaſon, all the ſtones, reckoning from the key- | 


3 which, reſting on an horizontal plane, employs no part | 


* * 28 
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Now, in vaults, a great point to be aimed at is, that alt 
the ſeveral ſtones make an equal effort in order to fall: 
to effect this, it is viſible, that as each (reckoning from the 
key to the impoſt) employs a ſtill leſs and leſs part of its 
whole weight; the firſt, for inſtance, only employing one 
half; the ſecond, one third; the third, one fourth, &c. 
there is no other way to make thoſe different parts equal, 


but by a proportionable augmentation of the whole; i. e.' the 
ſecond ſtone muſt be heavier than the firſt; the third, 


heavier. 


M. de la Hire demonſtrates what that proportion is, in 
which the weights of the ſtones of a ſemicircular arch muſt 
be increaſed, to be in equilibrio, or to tend with equal 
_ to fall; which gives the firmeſt diſpoſition a vault can 
ave, . 
Before him, the architects had no certain rule to conduct 
themſelves by; but did all at random. Reckoning the de- 
grees of the quadrant of the circle from the key-ſtone to the 
impoſt; the extremity of each ſtone will take up ſo much 
the greater arch, as it is farther from the key. 
M. de la Hire's rule is, to augment the weight of each ſtone 
above that of the key-ſtone, as much as the tangent of the 
arch of the ſtone exceeds the tangent of the arch of half the 
key.—Now, the tangent of the laſt ſtone, of neceſſity, be- 
comes infinite, and of conſequence its weight ſhould be fo 
too: but as infinity has no place in practice, the rule amounts 
to this, that the laſt ſtones be loaded as much as poflible, 
that they may the better reſiſt the effort which the vault 
makes to ſeparate them; which is called the /hoot, or drift 
7 the vault. 

Parent has ſince determined the curve, or figure which 
the extrados, or outſide of a vault, whoſe intrados, or inſide, 
is ſpherical, ought to have, that all the ſtones may be in 
equilibrio. N | 
Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone,_or brick, in the middle of the 

you in "Ip of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten 
all the reſt. | 


tain it. $4 

Pendentive of a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended between the 

arches or ogives. See PENDENTIVE. 

Imp of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt vouſſoir, 

or arch · ſtone of the vault, is laid. 4 

VauLT, or Vol r, in the manage. See VoLT. 

VAUNT, or VANS T. See the article V aw. | 

VaunT-Lay, among hunters, a ſetting of hounds, or beag] 

in a readineſs where the chaſe is to paſs; and caſting them off 

before the reſt of the kennel come in. | 

VAYVODE, or Vaivops. See the article Waywope. 

UBIQUISTS®, UziquitaRies, or UBiquiTARIans, a 

ſe& of Lutherans, which roſe and ſpread itſelf in Germany; 

and whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the body of Jeſus 

Chriſt is every-where, 'or in every place. | 

as: Th word is formed from the Latin adverb, abjque, every- 
where. 


Brentius, one of the earlieſt reformers, is ſaid to have firſt 
broached this error, in 1560.——-Melanchthon immediately 
declared againſt it ; maintaining that it introduced, with the 


Jeſus Chriſt ; and proteſted, that he would oppoſe it as long 
as he lived. | | | 
On the other hand, Andrew and Flacius Illyrius, Oſiander, 
&c. eſpouſed Brentius's party; and aſſerted the body of 
_ Chriſt to be every-where. | "4 | 
The univerſities of Leipſic and Wirtemberg, and the gene- 
rality of Proteſtants, ſet themſelves againſt this new hereſy, 
but in vain : the Ubiquitarians grew ſtronger and ſtronger. 
Six of their leaders, Schmidelin, Selneccer, Muſculus, Chem- 
nitius, Chytræus, and Cornerus, having a meeting in 1577. 
in the monaſtery of Berg, they there compoſed a-kind of 
credo, or formula of faith; wherein the ubiquity was eſta- 
bliſhed as an article. | 


and among the reſt the Swedes, hold that Jeſus Chriſt, even 
during his mortal life, was every- where: others maintain, that 
it is only fince his aſcenſion that his body is every- where. 
G. Hornius only allows Brentius the honour of being the firſt 
propagator of Ubiguitiſm; its firſt inventor, according to him 
was John of Weſtphalia, a miniſter of Hamburg, in 1552. 
UBqQuisT, in the univerſity of Paris, is a term applied to ſuch 


doctors in theology, as are not reſtrained to any particular 


houſe; either to that of Navarre, or Sorbonne. 
The Ubiqui/ts are called, ſimply, doors in theology; whereas 


See SORBONNE, Doc rox, Ce. | | | 
"UBIQUITY,, omnipreſence ; ' an attribute of the Godhead, 
whereby he is always intimately preſent to all things ; gives 
the eſſe to all things; and knows, preſerves, and does, all in 
all things. : | CIR : 


a. 


than the ſecond, &c. to the laſt ; which ſhould be vaſtly 


Reins, or fillings up of a VauLT, are the ſides which ſuſ- | 


Eutychians, a kind of conſuſion into the two natures of 


All the Ubiquitifts, however, are not agreed: ſome of them, 
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the others add, of the houſe of Sorbonne, or Navarre, - &c. | 
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For ſince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in all places, as placed 
therein (becauſe, then, he would need ſomiething to his ex- 

iſtence, viz. place ; and would have extenſion, parts, &c.), 
| he mult be conceived to be every-where, or in all things, as 
a firſt, univerſal, efficient cauſe, in all his effects. 

He is preſent, therefore, to all his creatures, as a pure act, 


governs, Cc. every thing. Nor are even finite minds pre- 
ſent otherwiſe than by operation. 
UDDER, Uses, in comparative anatomy, that part of brutes 
wherein the milk is prepared ; anſwering to the mamma, or 
breaſts in the human kind. 
VECTIS, in mechanics, one of the powers; more uſually 
called the lever. f | ” 
8 Heterodromus VECTIS. See the article HETERODROMUS. 
VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
any planet moving round a centre, or the focus of an ellipſis, 
to that centre, or focus. | | 
- This, by ſome writers of the new aſtronomy, is called vector, 
or radius veftor, becauſe it is that line by which the planet 


ſcribes areas proportional to the times. | 
VEDETTE; in the military art, a ſentinel on horſeback, de- 
tached from the main body of the army, to diſcover and give 
notice of the enemy's deſigns. 
VEER, a ſea - term, variouſly uſed . Veering out the rope, de- 
notes the letting it go ” band, or letting it run out of it- 
ſelf: thus, they ſay, Veer more cable ; that is, let more run 
out. | 7 | 
But they do not uſe the word for the letting out of any run- 


ning rope, except the ſheat. 
changes often, and ſuddenly, they ſay, the wind weers. : 

When a ſhip under fail has her ſheat weered out, they ſay, 
| ſhe goes weering ; that is, at large; neither by a wind, nor 
directly before it, but between both: which they alſo call 


VEGETABLE, VEGETABILE, in phyſiology, a. term ap- 

plied to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth; i. e. to 

all natural bodies which have parts organical formed for gene- 
ration, and accretion, but not ſenſation. See PLANT. 


' monly called the vegetatrve ſoul, 


generated of the earth; to which it adheres, or is connected, 
by parts called reots,- through which it receives the matter of 
its nouriſhment and / increaſe ; and conſiſting of juices, and 
veſſels, 


diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which grow roots, or parts, 


the matter of its life and growth. * | 
This definition. furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of a vege- 
table: for by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a foſſil; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſhed 
A vegetable is defined an organical body, becauſe conſiſting of 
different parts, which jointly concur to the exerciſe of the 
bye my eb 77 MSA Bl i ig 
. Adheri ſome of ifs parts to another body for we 0 
no — Nu is ſo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but has ſtill 
a a body it adheres to; though that body may be various, c. gr. 


__ water, as in ſea-plants; and air, as in ſome mucilages. 
As to thoſe few plants which appear to float with the water, 

their manner of growth is ſomewhat anomalous: M. Tour- 

© . nefort has affirmed, that all plants do not ariſe ſtrictly from 
' ſolid ſeeds; but that ſome, inſtead of a ſolid ſemen, depoſit, or 
let fall, a little drop of juice, which, ſinking in the water, by 

- its, gravity reaches the bottom, or ſome rock, &c. in its way; 
to which it ſticks, ſtrikes root, and ſhoots into branches: 
- ſuch is the origin of coral. | | 


- - the growth downwards. 
The vaſcular ftrufture 8 
rent, by an experiment o 

4 Pia nn big branches of birch, and making a fort 

- . ſon, or reſervoir, on the end thereof, with ſoft wax; upon 
_ © - filling this with water, and holding the branch upright, the 
water, in afew minutes, ſunk into the veſſels of the wood, and, 
running quite through the length, dropped out conſiderably 
- faſt at the other end; continuing ſo to do, as long as the 
water was poured on.—The-ſame ſucceeds in the ſycamore, 
walnut tree, c. t«& 


etables. is rendered very appa- 


Fh. Tranſat, Ne 70, 


or an exerciſe of an actixe virtue, which knows, preſerves, | 


* ſeems to be carried round its centre; and with which it de- 


| whereby it adheres to ſome other body, from which it derives | 


earth, as in our common plants; ſtone, as in rock-plants ; | 


Add, that the root of a plant may have any ſituation at plea- 

; ſure, with reſpe& to the body thereof; nor needs it either be | 
laweſt, or bigheſt, . Accordingly, in aloes, coral, | 
moſſes, fungus's, c. the root is frequently uppermoſt, and 


hough the flux here is not ſo copious. | 


Van is alſo uſed in reference to the wind : for when it 


In vegetables, there is ſuppoſed to be a principle of life, com- 
Boethaave very ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be 2 body” ; 


ſenſibly diſtinct from each other. Or, a vegetable is | 
- an organical body, compoſed of veſſels and juices, every-where | 


r. , off | 
ba- 


| 


There are ſecrets whereby the growth of vegetables is ſur. 
priſingly promoted. Mr. Boyle mentions a virtuoſo, who 
entertained his friends at the end of their meal with a ſallad 
of lettuces, which he ſowed in their preſence, immediately 
before they ſat down to table. 
The chemiſts alſo furniſh us with an extraordinary ſort of 
what they call vegetables as, the arbor Diane, arbor Mar. 
tis, c. — In effect, gold, filver, iron, and copper, being 
prepared in aqua fortis, there riſes out of them a kind of 
tree, which vegetates, or grows, before the naked eye, ang 
ſpreads into branches, leaves, c. the whole height of the 
water; till all the matter is ſpent therein. See Ak BOR 
Diane, &c. | | 
The- water uſed by many in this proceſs, the chemiſts call 
flint- water ; the ſecret ne Penh has been communicated by 
Rhodocanaſſes, a Greek chemiſt. © 

VEGETABLE Oil, See the article Ott. 

VEGETATION, VIOITATIo, the act whereby plants 
and other living bodies, receive nouriſhment, and grow, 

Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt of different 
parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to thoſe of animals: and each 
kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of a different hu- 
mour, or juice, ſecreted from the maſs of ſap ; which is con- 

, fidered as the blood, or common fund of them all. | 
Dr. Grew aſſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſſels: thoſe pla- 


4 


' ced on the inner verge of the bark, he calls 12 and 


ſuppoſes them deſtined ſor the conveyance of moſt aque- 
ous, or watry liquor; theſe Mr. Bradley calls the new form- 
ing veſſels, which are annually produced, and help to increaſe 
the bulk of the tree. | 
Thoſe in the middle of the bark, Dr. Grew calls la#ifero;, 
or reſiniſerous veſſels ; their uſe, according to Bradley, is to 
return the ſuperfluous ſap: theſe veſſels, Grew obſerves, are 
the principal viſcera of plants; and adds, that as the viſcera 
of animals are but ſuch veſſels conglomerated ; fo the veſſels 
of a plant are viſcera drawn out at length. 
To the nutrition of plants, as well as that of animals, it 
ſeems _— that there be a concurrence of two ſpeciſi- 
cally diſtin fluids; and a learned author maintains an in- 
termixture of two ſuch humours in every part of a tree, like 
that which we obſerve in linſey-woolſey: every part of fap 
being impregnated with other tinctures, and continually fi- 
tred from fibres of one kind to thoſe of another.- And from 
this mixture, many of the phænomena of the ripening, 
odours, colours, &c. are accounted for. | 
Theory of VEGETA TION.— The proceſy of nature in the vege- 
tation of plants is very accurately delivered by the excellent 
Malpighi, to the following : { | 
The egg (or ſeed) of the plant being excluded out of the 
ovary (called pod, or huſt), and requiring further foſtering 
and brooding, is committed to the earth. | 
There, that kind mother having received it into het boſom, 


not only does the office of incubation, by her own warm va- 


| pours and exhalations, joined with the heat of the ſun; but, 
by degrees, ſupplies what the ſeed requires for its further 
growth: as abounding every-where with canals and finus's, 
wherein the dew, and rain-water, impregnated with fertile 
ſalts, glide, like the chyle and blood in the arteries, c. of 
animals. N 
I his moiſture meeting with a new depoſited ſeed, is perco- 
lated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the outer 
rind, or huſk (correſponding to the ſecundines of foetus's) ; 
on the inſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thi 
ſeminal leaves (anſwering to the placenta in women, and 
the cotyledons in _ , | | 
Theſe ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſiculæ, 
or bladders ; with a tube, correſponding to the navel-ftring 
in animals, . 22 
In theſe veſiculæ is received the moiſture of the earth, ſtrained 
through the rind of the ſeed ; which makes a flight fermenta- 
tion with the proper juice before contained therein. 
This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical veſſel to 
the trunk of the little plant; and to the germ, or bud, which 
is contiguous thereto: upon which, a vegetation and i 
of the parts ſucceeds. os 
Such is the procedure in the vegetation of plants ; which the 
' illuſtrious author exemplifies in a grain of wheat; as follows: 
— The firſt day the grain is fown, jt grows a little turgid ; 
and the ſecundine, or'huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places 
and the body of the plant, being continued by the umbili- 
cal veſſel to a conglobated leaf (which is called the pulp of 
of the ſeed, and is what conſtitutes the flower), ſwells 3 
by which means, not only the gem, or ſprout (which is to 
be the future ſtem), opens, and waxes green; but the root 
begin to bunch out; whence the placenta, or ſced- leaf, be- 
The ſecond day the ſecundine, or huſk, being broken through; 
the ſtem, or top of the future ſtraw, appears on the ou 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees: in the mean ns 
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Gculz ; and puts forth a white down. And the leaf being 

ed away, you ſee the roots of the plant bare ; the future 
| — leaves, and reſt of the ſtalk, ſtill lying hid. —Between 
the roots, and the aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the plant i: 
knit, by the navel-knot, to the flower-leaf ; which is very 
moiſt, though it ſtill retains its white colour, and its natural 


wy third day, the pulp of the conglobated of round leaf 
becomes turgid with the juice which it has received from the 
earth, fermenting —_ — n 
hus the t increaſing in bi its or 
2 ale, from mam ty — pot 2 v 
roots alſo break forth greeniſh, and pyramidal from the gaping 
ith, which adberes cloſely to the- plane; and the lower 


Thee Gave hairy fibres hanging all along oh all the 
are 
_ except on — and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind 
about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little humps of earth, 
Cc. like ivy 3 whence they grow curled. Above the lateral 
+ roots, there now alſo break out two other little ones. 

The fourth day, the ſtem mounting upwards, makes a right 
angle with: the ſeminal leaf: the laſt roots put forth more; 


hairs, which ftreightly embrace the lumps of earth; and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite into a kind of net- 
work. The conglobate or flower · leaf is now ſoſter; and, 
when bruiſed, yields a white ſweetiſh juice, like barley 
cream. By ſtripping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant 
are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate navel-Enot, whoſe: 
outer part is ſolid, like a bark, and the inner more ſoft, and 


The fifth day, the flalk ftill riſing, puts forth a permanent 
which is green, folded ; the roots grow 
longer, and there 1 a new tumour of a futute root : 
the outer or ſheath-leaf is looſened ;. and the ſeed- leaf begins 
to fade. | 


foxth the ſtable leaf being looſened; the plant 
hh _ the ſheath-leaf auk cleaving about it like 
a bark. The ſeed- leaf is now ſeen ſinuous, or wrinkled, and 
faded: and this being cut or freed from the ſecundine, the 
fleſh, qr pericarpium, is found of a different texture ; the 
outer part, whereby the outſide of the ſeed or 
being more ſolid; but the inſide veſicular, and filled with 
moiſture, eſpecially that part next the navel-knot..—All the 
ledof, the roots torn, and the flower-leaf re- 

appears; wherein, not far from the roots, 


above, there is the mark of the ſheath- leaf, which was pulled 
of; and underneath, as in an is often hid. 
—The hind pare of the plant ſhews the breaking forth of 


the roots, and likewiſe the faded placenta, GW. 
After the eleventh day, the ſeed- leaf, as yet ſticking to the 
pms is crumpled; and almoſt. corrupted ; within it is hol- 
; and about the ſecundine, the mucous and white ſub- 
fance of the ſeed, being continued to the navel-knot, forms 
a: cavity. All the roots now becomin —— 
new branches out of their fides : the feed-leaf withers, and 
its veſicles are emptied : the internodes, or ſpaces between 
the knots, grow 3 new gem3 appear; and the middle 

root grows feveral inc % © 

After a month, the roots and ftalſheing grown much longer, 
new buds: break out at the firſt knot, and little rumours: 
bunch out, which, at length, break into roots. For other 
circumſtances of tion, fee GENERATION, n 
Sp, RApic tz, PLUME, PERPENDICULARITY, PA- 

RALLELISM, c. — 143% 
4 to the vegetable matter, or the food whereby plants grow, 
there is ſome doubt about it: the common opinion amo 
| roma». is, that _— 
confirmed by an experiment. i 
A ſprig of . or the like plant, is ſet in a phial of 
pure water, without any mixture of earth; yet the ſprig 
grows, and puts forth roots, leaves, and bran bes. | 
Agreeable to which, is another famed experiment of Van 
| Helmont ; who, drying 200 pounds of carth, and planting a 


ſeed-leaf guarding the roots, becomes. turgid with its ve | 


root grows longer, and hairy, with many fibres ſhooting out | 


and the other three, growing larger, are cloathed with more 


in is heaved | 
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willow which weighed 5 therein, watered it only 
With rain, or diſtilled water; and to fecureit from any oth 
earth, covered it with a perſorated tin cover: at 5 years end, 


time, he found it to weigh 169 pounds 3 ounces; yet 
Fees Tas ep diminiſhed 2 ounces. 7 
0 


good expetiments; which, at the ſame time, give light 
many other eireumſtances of vegetation, —blis expe 
were moſt of them made with fi 


well covered up with parchment; leaving room for the-ftems 
to aſcend * it z and filled with watery ſome with 


ſpring-water, others with rain-water, others with 
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weighing the tree, with all the leaves it had borne in that | 
aſcertain this point, Dr. Weodward has made fome very 


of mint, and ſame other 
Plants, nicely weighed, and incloſed in equal glaſs -phials, 


dy © 
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At the, end of 77 days he took them all out again ; atid 
weighed them, as alſo. the water left; and computed the 
weight of water expended on them, and the proportion of 
the increaſe of the plant, to the expence of the water. 

The next yearz viz. 1692; he made freſh experiments with 
the ſame phials, and the ſame ſort of plants, weighed as be- 
fore; only ſome were filled with Hyde-Park conduit- water 
alone, others with the ſame water, and a certain proportion 
of garden earth diſſolved in it; and others in the lame water 


diſtilled. | 
At the end of 56 days, he weighed the plants, waters, Ec. 
and computed what each plant had gained, what quantity of 
water was expended on the plant, — — of the 
increaſe of the plant, to the decreaſe of the water: 
The reſult of all which efperiments, he gives us in the fol- 
lowing abſervations and refleQtions :—1*, In plants of the 
ſame kind; the leſs they are in bulk, the ſmaller quantity of 
— wag . C he 
umption, whete $ is equal thickneſs, being 
On open wie Ln 2 
I the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſels of plants, 
in much the fame manner as up a filtre: und it is no great 
wonder, that the _ filtre ſhould draw off more water 
than the ſmaller ; or t a plant, that hath more and larger 
veſſels ſhould take up a greater ſhare of the fluid; in which 
it is ſet, than one that bas fewer can: nor is this hoted as 
a thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly with regard 10 


what follows. #4 
part of the fluid maſs thus drawn off, 


ad, Much the greater 
and conveyed into the ,plants, does not ſettle or abide there ; 
but paſſes through their pores, and exhales up into the at- 
moſphere:—Fhat the water, in theſe experiments, aſcended 
through the veſſels of the plants, is certain; ſuice ſome 
glaſſes, which had no plants in them, though diſpoſed in like 
manner as the reſt, remained at the end of the experiment 
as at firſt, without any diminution of water: and that th 
greateſt part of it flies off from the plant, into the atmoſphere; 
The leaſt proport of the pended 5 | 
e leaſt proportion water expended, was to , 
ment of the plant, as 46 or 50 to 1; and in ſome as 100 _ 
200, nay, in one, as 700 to 1. | 
This ſo continual an emiſſion of water, in fo great plenty; 
from. the parts of the plant, affords a manifeſt reaſon, why 
countries that abound with trees, and the larger vegetables 
eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to damps, great humi- 
dity in the ait, and more frequent rains, than others that 
are more open and free. The great moiſture in the air 
inconvenience and annoyauce to thoſe who firſt 
ſettled in America; which at that time, was overgrown with 
woads and groves: but as theſe were burned and deſtroyed; 
to. make way for habitations, and culture of the earth; the 
air mended, and changed into a temper much more ſetene and 
dry than before. | 
or does this humidity go off pure, and alone; hut it uſu- 
ally carries with it many ports of the ſame nature with thoſe 
whereof the plant, through which it paſſes, confiſts: the crafſer , 
indeed, are not Cheng rne up into the atmoſphere, but are 
uſually depoſited on the ſurface of leaves; flowers, and other 
parts of the plants; whence our mannas, our honeys, and 
gummous exudations of vegetables : bur the finer and 
lighter p:;fts are with greater eaſe ſent up into the atmg 
ſphere ; thence they are conveyed to our organs of ill | 
2 the air we draw in feſpiration ; and are pleaſant o 
offenſive, beneficent or injurious, to us; according to the 
nature of the plants from which they ariſe. And ſince theſe 
owe their riſe to the water that aſcends out of the earth, 
through the bodies of plants; we cannot be far to ſeek for 
the cauſe, why they are more numerous in the air in wet 
ſummers, and a greater quantity of odours is found exhale- 
ing from veg in warm humid ſcaſons, than in any 


part of the terreſtrial matter that is mixed with 


— Thete was much more terreſtrial matter, at the end of the 
experiment, in the water of the glaſſes that had no plants in 


them, than in thoſe which had piants.—The garden-mould, ' 
diſſolved in ſome of the glaſſes, was — 
and carried off; nay, 


y diminiſhed, 
tetreſtrial and vegetable matter 
was borne up ip the tubes filled with ſand, cotton, Cc. in 
that quantity, as to be evident, even to ſenſe: and the bodies 
in the cavities af the other tubes, that had their lower ends 
immerſed in water, wherein ſaffron; cochineal, Q. had 
been infufed, wete” tinged with 2 purple; Cc. To 
look abroad a little towards our and parts within the 
verge of the ſea; theſe will preſent us with a large ſcene of 
plants, that, along with the vegetable, take up into them 
mere-mitieral matter alſo, in great abundance ; ſuch is our 
ſea · purſlain, the ſeveral ſorts of algas, of ſamphires, and 
marine plants: theſe contain common ſea · ſalt, which ts 
the lame as'the foil, in ſuch plenty, as not only plainly 


to be diſtinguiſhed on the palate, but it may be drawn out _ 
of them in conſiderable n ſome affirm, there 
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wih el de care imaginable, filtreit with never ſo 


duo it into each of its receſſes; .as appears 


doubled -; and this o 


8 vegetable matter, and that too per 


— which ſingly N 2. 
Hence it is, that in agriculture, be the earth never ſo rich, 


I, mpg the vegetable kingdom is tranfated without it: but 
Dr. Woodward aſſures: us, that by all the trials he has been 


1,» they run with it; and when theſe are drawn off, and have 


pact and ſolid a conflitution- 


 -: or afford any matter fit for the formatian of plants, but merely 


l eas ſuch commotion. ever happen, when lime is mixed with 
earth, however hard and clodded that may be, without open - 


, 


e this propoſition 
_ +, this author's 
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ere plants found that will yield nitre, and other mineral] 
8 +». fairs; 114434 7 | | 2 4 adi Fanz 

_... © Fhe vegetable matter, being very fine and light, is furpriſing'y 
apt and diſpoſed to attetid water im all its motions; and fol- 
only from the 
jnſtances above alleged, but from many others : percolate it 


1 


* 


filtra- 
tions, yet ſome terreſtrial matter will remain. Dr. Wood- 
and after that, through very cloſe fine cloth, twelve times 
and over; and yet a conſiderable 
+> quantity, of this matter diſcovered itſelf in the water, after all. 
No if-it thus paſſes interſtices that are fo very 

fine, along with the water, it is the leſs ſtrange; that it ſhould 
7 attdod it in its paſſage through the ducts and veſſels of plants: 


it is true, filtring and diſtilling the water, intercepts, and 


makes it quit ſome of the earthy matter it was before impreg- 
nated. withab; but then, that which continues with the 
water after this,' is fine and light, and ſuch, conſequently, as 
is, in a peculiar. manner, fit for the growth and nouriſhment 
of y bles.—And this is the caſe of rain - water: the quan- 
+, tity of terreftrial matters it bears up into the atmoſphere, is not 
great g hut what it does bear up, is . of that light kind, 


i» 


. 


duced to ſingle corpuſcles, all fit to enter the tubules, and 
77 [nes ual on which account it is, that this water is ſo 
T7 fervite-and-prolific. e.. | 


matter makes à great deal of it, which is not only 


ſimple vegetable particles, by degrees, unite, and form ſmall 


cClods, or moleculæ, which. ſtick to the extremities of the 
rot! of thoſe plants ; and others of them entangled in a looſer 


mannet, form the nubeculz, or green bodies ſo commonhy 

._ obſerved. in ſtagnant water: theſe, when thus conjoined, are 
too big to enter the pores, or aſcend up the veſſels of plants; 

they might have done. oo 0 oo 


good: and fit for the production of corn, or other vegetables; 
tle 

looſe: it is on this 2 ſuch pains are beſtowed 

in the digging, tiling, plowing, -fallowing, | harrowing, 

and — — clodded lumpe of earth: and it is the 


2 authors.imagine nitre- eſſential to plants ; and that no- 
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able to make, the thing ſeems to him quite otherwiſe: and 
that when contiguous to the plant; nitre rather deſtroys than 

nouriſhes it. But nitre, and other ſalts, certainly looſen the 
. earth, and ſepatate the concreted parts thereof; by that 
means, fitting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by the wa- 
der, and carried up into the ſeed or plant, for its formation 


and increaſe.—It is every: body's; obſervation, how apt all 


+, Torts of ſalts are to be wrought upon by moiſture, how eaſily 


; . deſerted the lumps wherewith they were i ted, thoſe 
muſt moulder immediately, and fall aſunder of courſe: the 


hardeſt ſtone we meet with, if it happen, as it frequently | 
E any .fore of ſalt; kazaa sd wich abe fand of 
to an humid air, in 


. which it conſiſts, upon its being 
©. @ ſhort time diſſolves and-crumbles all to pieces ; and much 
more will clodded earth, or clay, which: is not of ſo com- 


* 


- * 


1 e ſame way is lime likewiſe ſerviceable in vegetation che 


Hbuſbandmen ſay, it does nat fatten,: but only mellows the, 


gtound: by which they mean, it doth. not contain any thing 
in itſelf, that is of the ſame nature with the vegetable mould, 


ſoftens, and relaxes: the earth ; by that means, rendering it 
more capable of entering the ſeeds of v 


it is to be put in a ferment and commotion: by water ; nor 


ing and looſening it. 


the water in Which it ſtands, contains a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in it.— The truth of 


was of much the ſame bulk and weight with that of two or 


than che others with terreſtrial matter, the ſpring or rain- 
„ Water, . Wheiein the other ſtood, occaſioned it to 1 
N N r 
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is diſcernible through the whole proceſs of 
expetiments.— The mint in one of his glaſſes 


y diſſolved, and re- 


Tue reaſon why all the terreſtrial matter mixed with the 

: oſs and 
ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible ; and ſo not diſpoſed to 

enter the pores of the rosts: befides; a great many of the 


will come of it, unleſs the parts of it be ſeparated and 


ables ſet in it, inf. 
order to their nouriſhment, than other wiſe it would have] 


; 


| been . The properties of lime are well known, and how apt 


he ph is more or leſs nouriſhed,” in proportion, as|/ 


| * thtee others: but the water in which the firſt was, being 4 
tiver water, which was apparently ſtored more copiouſly 
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nie at almoſt double the bulk that either of them hay 


uE G 


with a leſs expence of water too: ſo hkewiſe the mint Tn 
other glaſs," in whoſe water was diſſolved a ſmall quantity of 

garden-mould';' though it had the diſadvantage to be 
(s, when firſt ſet, than either of the mints in two other 
glaſſes, whoſe water was the very ſame with the firſt; only, 


© that: it had none of the earth mixed with it; yet, in a ſhort 


time, the plant not only overtook, but much outſtripped the 
Ward has filtred water through ſeveral ſheets of thick paper, | others loin b dre co; 0 


The teaſon why the proportion of the increaſe of the plane; 
limited to the quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in the 
water, i, that all, even vegetable matter, is not Proper for 


mall and] the! nouriſhment of every plant: nor do there want good in- 
. dications, that ev 


kind. of vegetable requires. a peculiat 


and-ſpecific matter for its formation and nouriſhment ; nz, 


each part of the ſame vegetable: and that there are very — 


and different ingredients to go to the compoſition of the ſame 
individual plant.—If, therefore, the ſoil wherein any vege- 
table or ſeed is planted, contains all or moſt of theſe Ingre- 
dients, and thoſe in due quantity, it will grow and thriye 


- there otherwiſe, it will not: if there be not as many ſorts of 


cos as are requilite for the conſtitution of the main, 
an 


more eſſential, parts of the plant, it will not proſper at all: 
if there are theſe, and not in ſufficient plenty, it will never 


arxive to its natural ſtature: or, if there be any the leſa ne. 
ceſſaty and eſſential corpuſcles wanting, there will be ſome 


failute in the plant; and it will be defective in taſte, ſmel}, 
colour, or ſome other way. :- | 
Indeed, it is —— how one uniform, homogeneous 


matter, having its principles, or original parts, of the ſame 
_. ſubſtance, conttitution, magnitude, 1 gravity, ſhould 
- conſtitute; bodies ſo unlike in all thoſe 


reſpects, as vegetables 
of different kinds are; nay, even as the different parts of the 


ſame: ible : that one ſhould carry a 'refinous, another 2 
milky,” a third a yellow, a fourth a red juice in its. veins; 
and one afford a fragrant; another an offenſive ſmell ; one be 


- ſweet: to the taſte, another acid, bitter, acerb, auſtere, &. 


that one ſhould be nouriſhing, another poiſonous; one purg- 


ing, another aftringent —Aod'this argument makes equally 
* 1 . who ſuppoſe mere water the matter out 
of Which al 


| bodies are formed. A cataputia in one of the 
glaſſes: received but little increaſe, only 34: grains all the 
white it ſtood, though 2501 grains of water were ſpent upon 
it: but this might poſſibly be owing, not to the water's 


wanting matter fit for the nouriſhment of chat particular 


ö plant, 5 


t to the water's being an improper medium for it to 
„in : too much ef that liquor, in ſome plants, may pro- 
bly hurry the terreſtrial matter through the veſſels too fat 

for them to lay bold of ĩſti tt. 

But a farther proof of this doctrine is, that the ſoil once 


proper ſor the production of ſome fort of vegetable, does not 
always continue to be ſo; but, in tract of time, loſes its pro- 


perty; and this ſooner. in ſome lands, and later in othen: 
if wheat, for example, be ſown upon land proper for that 


4 —— 4 — very well, and perhaps the | 
on 


d, and the third, as long as the ground is in heart, a 


tdbe farmers call it; but in à few years it will produce no 
more, if ſowed with that corn: ſome other grain it may, 
- as barley z and after this has been ſown ſo oft, that the land 


can bring forth no more of it, it may afterwards yield ſome 
.oats. ; and perhaps peas after them. —Ar length it 
omes barren; the v ive matter that at ic 
abounded with, being by the ſucceſſive crops, 
and moſt. of it borne off: each ſott of grain takes fort 


+ that peculiar. matter, that is proper for its own nouriſu- 
. ment. a 7 11 voy I 
It may be 


14 of 


to bear another ſeries of the ſame vege- 


tables; but that not till it is ſupplied with a new fund of nut. 


Y poured a freſh ftock 


ter, of the like ſort with what it firſt contained; either by 
the 's lying fallow for ſome time, till the rain ha 
it; or by the manuring it, —Thit 
this ſupply is of the like ſort, is evident from the ſeveral wa- 


nures found beſt to-promate the vegetation; which are, chief. 


either parts of vegetables, or of animals: of animals, we (a) 


which either derive their own nouriſhment immediately ſrom 


vegetable bodies, or from other animals that do ſo; in par” 
ticular, the blood; urine; and excrements, of animals; ſhave- 


' ings of horn, and hoofs;-bair, wool, feathers, calcined ſhell 


Are our 


lees of wine and beer, aſbes of all forts of vegetable bodies, 
leaves, firaw; roots, and 6 into earth b / 
plowing, or otherwiſe, to rot and, diſſolve there.— Tbeſs 
manores; and being vegetable ſubſtances, when 


refunded hack again into the earth, they ſerve for the form- 


* 


tion of other like bodies. 


or ſome fit manure, be a 
1 7 


* 
” . 
4 : 
C 
- k 
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The like is obſervable in gardens, where the trees, ſhrubs, 
and herbo, after their continuing in one ſtation, till they hate 
derived thence the greater part of the matter fit for theit u- 
| creaſe; will decay, and te 3 unleſs either freſh ca 
ied to them: it ĩs true, they of 
| themſelves there for ſome time, by ſending 0 
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ots farther and farther, to an extent all around, to fetch” 
in more proviſion; but, at laſt, they muſt have a freſh ſup- 
ply brought to them, or they themſelves muſt be removed or 

© tranſplanted to ſome place better furniſhed with matter for 
their ſubſiſteuce.— And accordingly, gardeners obſerve, that 
plants that have ſtood a long while in a place, have longer 
roots than uſual ; part of which they cut off, when chey 


tranſplant to a freſh ſoil, as not now of any farther uſe to 


them. * 5 
All theſe inſtances point forth a peculiar terreſtrial matter, 
and not water, for the ſubje& to which plants owe their in- 
cteaſe: were it water only, there would be no need of ma- 
nures; or ttanſplanting; the rain falls in all places, in this 
field and that, indifferently; and on one ſide of an orchard 
or garden, as well as another: nor could there be any rea- 
ſon, why a tract of land ſhould yield wheat one year, and 
not the next, fince the rain ſhowers down alike on each. 
' 5%) Vegetables then are not formed of water, but of a certain 


peculiar tetreſtrial matter. — A little diſtillation ſhews, that | 


tere is à conſiderable quantity of this matter contained both 
in rain, ſpring, and river-water : and the experiments above- 
mentioned ſhew, that the much greateſt part of the fluid 
- maſs that aſcends up into plants, does not ſettle or abidc 
there, but paſſes through the pores of them; and exhales in- 
to the atmoſphere; and that a great part of the terreſtrial 
matter, mixed with the water, paſſes up into the plant along 
with it; and that the plant is more or leſs augmented, in 
ftion, as the water contains a greater or ſmaller quan- 
ity-of that matter: from all which, we may reaſonably in- 
fer, that earth, and not water, is the matter that conſtitutes: 
vegetables. ini * of g ee 911 
One of the ſprigs of mint drew up into it 2501 grains of 
the fluid maſs, and yet had received but 37 
creaſe from it: a ſecond, though it had at firſt the diſadvan- 
tage to be much leſa than the third, yet, being ſet in water 
- wherewith earth was plentiſully mixed, and the other in 
water without any ſuch earth, it had vaſtly outgrown it; 
weighing, at leaſt, 145 grains more than the former : a fourth 
plant, * at firſt à great deal leſs than the fifth, yet be- 
ſet in the foul craſs water, that was firſt in the ſtill, af- 


— 


ter that in which the laſt was ſet was drawn off, had gained 


in weighe, at the end, above double what that in the finer 
and thinner water had. The proportion of the augment of 


that. plant which throve- moſt, was to the fluid maſs ſpent| 


upon it, but as 1 to 463 in others, as 1 to 60, 100, 200 3 
and in the cataputia, but as 1 to 514. — One of the ſprigs | 
took up 39 grains of water-a day, one day with another; 


and yet it gained not of a grain a day in weight; and another | 
took up 253 grains a day, which was near twice as much as 
its original weight; and, after all, the daily increaſe of the 
plant was no more than 214 grains. ; 

be, Spring and rain - water contain near an equal charge of 
vegetable matter; and tiver-water more than either of them. 


compariſon is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch as, in all pro- 
bability, the water that falls in rain, contains at ſome times 
a greater ſhare of terreſtrial matter, than that which falls at 
r times; a more powerful and intenſe heat, of neceſſity, 
burrying up a larger quantity of that matter, along with the 
bumid v rs that: ſorm rain, than one more feeble and re- 
miſs p abiy can.— The water of one ſpring may flow forth] 


the water, and upon the quantity of that matter latent 
in the firata, through which the fluid; paſſes, and the greater 
ot leſs laxity of thoſe ſtrata: for the 
of one river may abound with it, more than that of another; 
nay, the ſame river, when much agitated, and in commotion, 
muſt tear up more of it, than when it moves with leſs ra- 
Pidity and violence. That there is a greater quantity of this 
matter in rivers, and that it contributes vaſtly to the ordinary 
fertility of the earth, we have an illuſtrious inſtance in the 
Ne, the Ganges, and other rivers, that yearly overflow the 
neighbouring plains z their banks producing the faireſt and 
largeſt crops of any in the world, 
Water ſerves only for a vehicle to the terreſtrial mat- 
tet which forms vegetables, and does not itſelf make any 
tion to them. — Where the proper terreſtrial matter is 
vanting, the plant is not augmented, though never ſo much 


aumpoſes vegetable bodies; it is only the agent that conveys, 

matter to them, and diſtributes it to their ſeveral parts 
* their nouriſhment: that matter is ſluggiſh and inactive, 
nd would lie eternally confined to its beds of earth, without 
z ning up into. plants; did not water, or ſome like in- 
ment, fetch. it, forth, and carry it into them 14 
Ys fluid is capacitated for the office here aſſigned it, ſeve- 
Whoops by the figure of its parts, which, as appears from 


den ſurfaces being perfectly polite, and without any the leaſt 


its own fluidity conſiſts in the int 


. which was much more chan the whole plant weighed originally, | That the concurrence of heat in this work is really neceſſary, 


- all nature; from' the fields and foreſts, 
we ſee in autumn, as the ſun's power is gradually leſs and 


—Theſe proportions hold in the main, but a ſtrict and juſt : 


vith an higher charge of this-ma'ter, than that of another; 
this depending partly upon the quickneſs of the ebullition of 


reaſon the water 


vater aſcend into it: water, then, is not the matter that 


h experiments, is exactly and mathemitically ſpherical ; | 


e 


irregulatiſies It is evident, corpuſcles of ſuch a figuts ate 
eaſily 


ſuſceptible of motion, and far above any others what- 


ever; and conſequently are the moſt capable of moving and 


conveying other matter that is not ſo active: then, the intervals 


of bodies of that figure are, with reſpect to their bulk, of 
all others, the largeil, and ſo the moſt fitted to receive and 
entertain foreign matter in them; beſides, as fir as the trials 
hitherto made inform us, the conſtituent corpuſcles of water 
are each, ſingly conſidered, abſolutely ſolid, and do hot yield 
to the greateſt external force : this ſecures their figure againſt 
any alteration, and the-interyals of the corpuſcle muſt, for 
this reaſon, be always alike. — By the latter, it will be ever 
diſpoſed to receive matter into it; and by the former, when 
once received, to bear it along with it. Water is farther 
capacitated to be a vehicle to this matter, by the' tenuity and 
fineneſs of the corpuſcles of which it conſiſts: we hardly 
know any fluid in all nature, except fire, whoſe cotiſtituent 
parts are ſo exceeding ſubtile, and ſmall, as thoſe of water 
are : they will-paſs pores and interſtices, that neither air, nor- 
any other fluid; will. — This enables them to enter the fineſt 
tubes and veſſels of plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial 
matter, conveying it to all parts: of them; whilſt each, by 


means of organs it is endued with for the purpoſe, intercepts, g 


and aſſumes into itſelf ſuch particles, as are ſuitable to its own 
2 8 letting the reſt paſs on through the common ducts. 

9 
unleſs aſſiſted by a due quantity of heat. — This muſt con- 
cur, or vegetation will not ſucceed. — The plants ſet in the 
glaſſes in October, and the following colder months, had not 
near the quantity of water ſent up into them, or ſo great an 
additional increaſe by much, as thoſe that were ſet in June, 


July, and the hotter months: — It is plain, water has no 
grains of in-! 


power of moving itſelf, or riſing to the vaſt height it does, 

in the more tall and lofty plants; ſo far from it, that it 

doth not appear from any 2 yet made, that even 
in 


| e motion of its parts, 
whatever the Cartefians think. — Indeed, we need nothing 


more to ſolve all the phænomena of- fluidity, than fuch a 


figure, and diſpoſition of parts, as water has: ſpherical cor- 


puſcles muſt ſtand ſo very tickliſ upon each other, as to be 

ſuſceptible of every impreſſion; and though not perpetually 
in motion, they muſt be always ready and liable to be put 
into it, by any the lighteſt force imaginable : it is true, the 
parts of fire, or heat, are not capable of moving themſelves, 
any more than thoſe of water; but they are more ſubtile, 
light, and active, than thoſe ate, and ſo are more eaſily put 
into motion. | wrt 


* 


appears not only from the experiments before us, but from 
gardens and orchards : 


leſs, ſo its effect on plants is remitted, and vegetation ſlackens 
by little and little: — Its failure is firſt diſcernible in trees; 
which, being raiſed higheſt aboye the earth, require a more 
intenſe heat, to'elevate the water, charged with nouriſhment, 
to their tops; ſo that, for want of freſh ſupport and nutri- 
ment, they ſhed their leaves, unleſs ſecured by a firm and bard 
conſtitution indeed, as our ever-greens are: next, the ſhrubs 
part with theirs ; and then the herbs, and lower tribes ; the 


beat, being, at length, nat ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, 


though ſo near the earth, and the fund of their noutiſhment, 
An U heat returns the ſucceeding ſpring, they all recruit 
again, and ate furniſhed with freſh ſupplies and verdure: hut 
firſt, thoſe which are loweſt, and neareſt the earth, and that 


require à leſſer degree of heat to raiſe the water, with its 


earthy charge, into them : then the ſhrubs, and high vege- 


tables, in ther turns; and laſtly, the trees. — As the heat 


- increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries the matter with 


too great rapidity,. through the finer and more tender plants; 


. theſe, therefore, go off, and decay; and others that are more 
hardy and vigorous, and require a greater = of heat, 
m, 


ſucceed in their order. — By which mechaniſm, provident 
nature furniſhes us with a very various and differing enter- 
tainment; and what is beſt ſuited to each ſeaſon all the year 
- round. | | . 
As the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a different face 


of things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant climates ſhew. the different 


ſcenes of nature, and productions of the earth. The hot- 


ter countries ofdinarily yield tie largeſt and talleft trees, and 


thoſe, too, in a much greater variety thin the colder ; even 
thoſe plants common to both, attain to'a much greater bulk 
in the ſouthern, than the northern climes:! nay, there are 
ſome regions ſo. cold, chat they raiſe no vegetables at all to 


any conſiderable ſiae; this we learn from Greenland, Iceland, 
and other places of like cold ſituation and condition: in theſe . 
there are no trees, and the ſhrubs are poor, little, and low. 


— Again, in the warmer climates; and ſuch as do furniſh 
trees, and the large vegetables, if there happen 'a temiſhon, 
or diminution, of the uſual heat, their productions are al- 
ways impeded in proportion: our cold ſummeis give us 


proof enpugh- of this J for though, at ſuch times, the heat 


» Water is not capable of performing this office to plants, 
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V.EL 
"they find it over their heads, when, they are through the 
„ they ſay, it traps dun, i. e. they find it under their 
YEJOURS, Vionss, in law, are perſons ſent, by the court, 
"to gas 6 prey of any place in queſtion, for the better deciſion 
the right. . _ | | 
It is E for thoſe ſent to view ſuch as eſſoin themſelves d- 
" mals. lei; whether, in truth, they be ſuch as that they can- 
not 2 or. whether they counterfeit. 
VELAMEN is uſed, by ſome ſurgeons, for the bag, ſkin, or 
" bladder, of an impoſtume, or ſwelling, 


' YELARIUS, in ogy w/e an officer in the court of the Roman 

"emperors; being a kind of uſher, whoſe poſt was behind the 
Curtain, vela, in the prince's apartment; as that of the chan- 
"cellors, cancelli, was at the entry of the baluſtrade z and that 


* Salmaſius, in his notes on Vopiſcus; and by a third, in Gru- 


„ NI. 
TI. CL. HALLUS | 
PRAEPOSITUS VELARIORUM 
__ DOMUS AUGUSTANAE 
FEC. SIBI ET FILIIS SUIS L. L. 
| „POST. EORU M. 
Salmaſius, and others, for HALL US, which is in the 


cers, and in uſe among the firſt emperors. | 


VELLEITY, VELLE1T As, in the ſchool-philoſopby, is uſually | 
defined, a languid, cold, and remiſs, will. | 
' Others ſay, it implies an impotency of obtaining what we re- 
| quire.—Others will have it, à flight deſire 
which a perſon does not matter much, or is too indolent to 
ſeek: as, Catus amat piſcem, ſed non vult tangere lympham. 
VELLICATION, among phyſicians, the act of twitch- 
ing.—The word is more particularly applied te a ſort of 
fodden convulſions, that happen 


4 to the fihres of the muſ- 


, des. | ws 8 P 
VELOCITY, in mechanics, ines 3 that affection of mo- 
| tion, whereby a moveable is diſpoſed to run over a certain 

| we in a certain time. | | | 

It is alſo called celerity; and is always proportional to the 
| ſpace moved. The greateſt veocity wherewith a ball can de 
ſcend, by virtue of its ſpecific weight, in a reſiſting medium, 
is that which the ſame ball would acquire by falling, in an un- 
_ reiſting medium, through. a 17 which is to four-thirds of 
| r e denlity of the ball to the denſity of the 


uygens, Leibnitz, Bernoulli,, Wolfius, and the foreign ma- 


. thematicians, hold, that the momenta, or forces, of falling bo- 
dies, at the end of their falls, are as the ſquares of their vels- 


cities into the quantity of matter: the Engliſh mathemati- 
cians, on the contrary, maintain them to be as the velocities 
themſelves, into the 9 of matter. 


Valicity is conceived either as abſolute, or relative: the vele- 
tity we have hitherto-conſidered, is /imple, or abſolute, with 


. Relative, or reſpe&ive velecity, is that wherewith-two. diftant 
, bodies appr 1 
dez 


E at reſt 


Min be greater or leſs. Ju - 5 e 14 i: * 2 
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VELA UM bombycinum, a name hich: ſome anato- 
' miſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner Mit, of the in- 


ridge: on the contrary, working through a ridge to the north- | 


| cloid, ought not to be 


ſomething, | 
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bs all owing to its fall, and it only falls as much as thete  per- 
1 height in the inclined plane; the velocity ſhould 
meaſured by that height, as much as if it were verti- 


The ſame principle, likewiſe, led him to conclude, that if a bo- 
dy fall through two contiguous inclined planes, making an an- 
gle between them, much like a flick 42 broken; the velo- 
city would be regulated after the ſame manner, by the vertical 
beight of the two planes taken together; for. it is only this 
height that ic falls ; and from its fall it has all its velecity. 
This concluſion was univerſally. admitted, till the year 1633. 
when M. Varignon demonſtrated it to be falſe. From his de- 
monſtration it ſhould ſeem. to follow, that the velocities of a 
body falling along the cavity of a curve, for. inftance, of a cy+ 
as the roots of the heights; ſince a 
curve is only a ſeries of an infinity of infinitely little conti- 
guous planes, inclined towards one another: ſo that Galileo's- 
propoſition would ſeem to fall in this caſe too; and yet it holds 
good; only with ſome reſtriction. 1 
All this mixture of truths and errors, ſo neat akin to each 
other, ſhewed, that they had not got hold of the firſt prin- 
ciple: M. Varignon, therefore, undertook to clear what re- 
lated to the velocities of falling bodies, and to ſet the whole 
matter in a new light. He ill ſuppoſes Galileo's firſt ſyſtemy- 
that the velocities, at the different time of a vertical fall, are 
as the roots of the cor:eſpondent” heights. The great prin- 
Ciple he make; uſe of to attain his end is, that of compound 


motion. 


If a body fall along two contiguous inclined planes, making 
an obtuſe angle, or a kind of concavity between them; M. Va- 
rignon ſhews, from the compolition of thoſe motions, that the 
body, as it meets the ſecond plane, loſes ſomewhat of its ve- 
locity; and, of conſeq ence, that it is not the ſame at the end 
of the fall, as it would be, had it fell through the firſt plane 
prolonged : fo that the proportion of the roots of the heights 
aſſerted by Galileo does not here obtain, ; 
The reaſon of this loſs of velocity is, that the motion, which 
was parallel to the firſt plane, becomes oblique to the fecond, 
ſince they make an angle: this motion, which is obJique to the 
| ſecond plane, being conceived as compounded ; that part per- 
pendicular to the plane is loſt, by the oppoſition thereof, and 
part of the velocity along with itz conſequently, the leſs of 
the perpendicular there is in the oblique motion; or, which is 
the ſame thing, the leſs the two planes are from being one, 


J; the more obtuſe the angle is, the leſs velocity does the body 


e. | 

Now all the idfinitely little, contiguous, inclined planes, 
whereof a curve conſiſts, making infinitely obtuſe, angles 
among themſelves; a body falling along the concavity of a 


curve, the loſs of velocity it undergoes each inſtant, is infi- 


nitely little: but a finite portion of any curve, how little ſo- 
ever, conſiſting of an apes 4 o infinitely little planes, a bod 
moving through it Toſes an infinite number of infinitely little 
parts of its velocity ; and an infinity of infinitely little parts 
makes an infinity of a higher order, i. 6. an infinity of infi- 
nitely little parts makes a finite magnitude, if her ba of the 
firſt order, or kind; and an infinitely little quantity of the firſt 
order, if they be of the ſecond ; and fo in infinitum. —There- 


fore if the loſſes of velocity of 4 body, ling along a curve,  * 


be of the firſt order ; they will mount to a finite quantity 
any finite part of the — * 3 . 8 1 
| The nature of every curve is abundantly determined, by the 
ratio of the ordinates to the correſpondent portions of the 
Gs; and the efſence of curves in general may be con- 
ceived as confiſting in this ratio, which is vatiable a thou- 
ſand ways.—Now this ſame ratio Will be, likewiſe, that of 
two fimple velecities, by whoſe concurrence a body will. de- 
ſcribe any curye: and. of conſequence, the eflence of all 
_ curves, iy. the gegen, is the ſame thing as the concourſe or 
combination of all the forces, which, taken two by two, 
may move the ſame body Thus we have a moſt fimple and 
general equation of all poſſible curves, and of all poſſible ur- 
cities, e e 
By means of this equation, as ſoon as the two ſimple've/o« 


= 


iet of a body are known, the curve, reſulting from, them 


is immediately. determined. —lt js obſervable, that, on the 


foot of this equation, an uniform. velacity, and a velocity chat 

_ always varies according ta the roots of 2 beights, produce a 

1 independent of the angle made by the two projectile 
es 


to the horizon, 


Ne 


an inſtance; ſuppoſe 


40 ſeconds of time: 


that giye the velocities » and, conſequently, a cannon- 
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N, 
dz Bo by 40, the quotint 2 ſhews Mie, 
moveable to be ſuch, as that it paſſes over an interv 


the 
of two 
e 
z "that is, by 2 
Ani 3 another moveable B, which, in 30 ſeconds 
of 


e, travels 90 feet; the index of the celerity will be 3. 
Wherefore, fince, in each caſe, the meaſure of the ſpace is a 
ot, which is ſuppoſed every · whete of the fame length; and 
the "meaſure + of time a ſecond, which is conceived every- 
here of the ſame duration ; the indices of the velocities, 2 
and 3. are homogeneal ; 
the velocity of B, as 2 to 3. | 
Hence, if the ſpace be = ;/ and the time t, the velocity 
may be expreſſed by /: 11 the ſpace being in a ratio of the 
time, and the velocity. See Moriox. 
Circular VELOCITY. , 
Meaſure of VE LOciTY. ; Seo the articles | 
+ VsLocit 
SOUND, G. b N 
VELOM *®, a kind of parchment, finer,, evener, and whiter, 
than the common parchment. | 
welin, of the Latin vi- 


CrfECULAR. 
Mz ASURE. 


* The word is formed from the French 
tellizns, belonging to a calf. | 
MAvertive VtLom. See the article AnoxrIvx. 
VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff, all filk, covered on the out- 
fide wich a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoſt ſhag ; the other ſide being 
very ftrong, and cloſe. - * 
The word is formed of the 


— 


French velourt, which Gaviſſes 


the ſame; and which comes from vu, a thing covered with | 


| hair, | 
The knap ot ſhag, called alſo the velveting, of this tuff, is 
formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the work- 
man puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or needle; and 
| which f he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſharp ſteel tool along 


bo ma of the needle, to the ends of the warp. 
The principal 


and Italy, particularly at Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 
and Lucca: there are others in Holland, ſet up by the French 

; whereof, that at Hacilem is the moſt conſiderable : 

but the welvets of theſe ail come ſhort of the beauty of thoſe 
of France; and; accordingly, they are fold for 10 or 15 per 
cent. leſs. — There are alſo — brought from China, but they 
are the worſt of all. ; | 
There are velvets of various Kinds; as—plarn, that is, uni- 
form and ſmooth, without either figures, or ſtripes. | 


and beſt manyfaRories of velvet ate in France 


| 8 Thus, we fa venal bards ; courtezans ang flatterers ate 1 
velocity, thereſore, is rightly expreſſed | 


and therefore the velocity of A is to | 


Aer of tight, ſound, &c. See Wind, Ltonr, 
n. 


N N 
* * 
* * 
1 + 


| CL, 15. 
nal; even „in Turky, is vena/ ; and inüſt be bought .c 
the bee LIT a Ig 4 Wd Nh 1 
In England, thete are ſeveral offices in the revenue, poli 
&c. uenal; but this venality of offices is no-where ſo con 4 
derable as in France; where all offices of judicature are bought 
of the king, and only municipal officers ate elected. Offices 
in England, are venal. only by a kind of connivance; in 
France, it is a thing folemn, and authorized.—The verality 
was firſt introduced by Louis XII. who, to clear thoſe in. 
menſe debts contracted by his predeceſſor Charles VIII. with 
out burdening his people with new taxes, bethought himſelf 
to ſell the offices; and, in reality, he made a vaſt ſum thereby. 
Francis I. made an advantage of the ſame expedient to 
money, and ſold his poſts openly : under this king, it was 
only accounted a kind of loan ; but that. loan. was no more. 
than a name to diſguiſe a real ſale —The parliament, not be- 
ing able to reliſh the venality of offices, always made the 
buyer take an oath, that he did not buy his poſt, either di- 
realy, or indireAly ; but there was a tacit exception made, 
of moneys lent the king for being put into them.— At length, 
the parliament finding its oppoſitions were in. vain, and that 
the traffick of offices was publickly authorized, aboliſhed the 
oath in 1597. N 
VENDEE, in law, the perſon to whom any thing is ſold; in 
contradiſtinction to vendor, or the ſeller. 
VENDLTIONI exponas is a judicial writ, directed to the ſheriff; 
commanding” him to ſell goods, which he has formerly, by 
commandment, taken into his hands; for the ſatisfying a judg- 


— 


ment piven in the king's court. 
VENEERING, VAN ENINq, or FixezRING, a kind of mar- 
quetry or inlaying; whereby ſeveral thin ſlices, or leaves, of 
ne wood, of di t Kinds, are applied and faſtened on a 
E of ſome common * | 
ere are two kinds of inlaying. The one, which is the more 
ordinary, goes no farther than the making of compartiments 
of different woods ; the other requires a deal more art, and re- 
ng flowers, birds, and the like figures. | | 
he — * is what we properly call veneering ; the latter 
we have already deſcribed, under the article MAzquerzy.. 
The wood intended for venzering, is firft ſawed out into ſlices, 
or leaves, about a line thick : in order to ſaw them, the blocks 
or planks are placed upright, in a kind of fawing-prefs ;— 
— deſcription whereof may be ſeen undet the article 
RESS. | tia, + v4 


. 


Figured VII VII, that is, adorned and worked with divers fi- 
though the ground be the ſame with the figures ; that 

2. the whole ſurface velveted. ; 
Ramage or branched V £Lv ET, repreſenting long ſtalks, branches, 
Cc. on a fatiin ground, which is ſometimes of the ſame co- 
lour with the velvet, but more uſually of a diffe ent one.— 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſattin, they make the ground of gold 
and filver 3 whence the* denominaticns of velvers with gold 
. ground, &. * eee | 
Ehern VELVET is that wherein the threads, that make the vel- 


veting, have been ranged in the channelled ruler, but not cut 


—Mac>: © | 
Striped Va Iva r is that wherein there are ſtripes, of divers co- 
* Jours, running along the warp; whether ſtripes be partly 
velvet, and partly ſattin, or all velveted. Els 
Out VELVET is that wherein the ground is a kind of taffety, or 
gros de Tours, and the figures velvet, \ 
N are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their different 
© degrees of ſtrength and goodneſs, into velvets of four threads, 
three threads, a. and a thread and an half: the firſt 
are thoſe where there are 2 
N —— tooth of the red j the ſecond have only fix, and the 
ur. Why / L 
Ia general, all velvetr, both worked arid cut, horn and flow. 
ered, are to have their warp and hag of organſin, ſpun and 
twiſted, or thrown in the mill; their woof of 
- boiled, Ge. They are all of the ſame breadth. _ 
VENA, Van; in anatomy. See the article VEIx. 
VENA cavug- Sec the article Cava. 
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Vita parte} Se —See 7b. Hugt. (Splanch.) fig. 5. Ii. i, fee] 


-alfo the article/ POR TA, Cc. 
Vena Wees See the article 
VEN &-Sz<T10, the of ; Called alfc 

_ - afid, popularly, ui. gee PHLEBOTOMY, Ce. 


PuLmonary. * 
ing of a vein; called alſo” 


7 


Veuz Hr einne 
Veuk himphatice, See the articles J LIMA TI. 

Ven x preputii, K Tft. 
 VENAL; or Venous; among anatomiſts, ſomething that bears 1 


relation to a vein. VxIN. 


, 


| The extremities of the 6ava and pulmonary veins, whete they 


enter the avricles of the heart, are called venous finn 
 VenaL 
F 0 


or procured by bribes, 


word is 
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t threads of ſhag, or velveting, | 


b well 


— x 9s " 07 
„ VII AI 18, is alſo uſed * with 
ed from the Latin aa, to be fold.) |" 


4% 


- Code 


| -Theſe Reeg are afteryrards eur into narrow flips, and faſhioned 
| divers 2 according to the deſign propoſed ; then the joints 
+ being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces brought down to their 
proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the purpoſe, they are 
glued down on a ground, er block of dry wood, with good 
rong Engliſ glue. 4685 % 
The voy thus joined and glued, the work, if ſmall, is put in 
a preſs; if large, it is laid on the bench, covered with a board, 
preſſed down with poles, or pieces of wood, one end where- 
of reaches to the cieling of the room, and the ether bears on 

| "*% 


| the boards. an. * 
uite dry, they take it out of the preſs, d 


| 


When the glue is q 
finiſh it; firſt with little planes with divers ſcrapers, ſome 
| 2 reſemble raſps, which take off dents, &c. left by the 
anes, if — 41 WY ; 
ben ſufficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with the tin 
of a ſea-dog, wax, and a bruſh and edler of ſhave-grak; 
which is the laſt | | 


operation. 
VENELLIS. See Wen & venellis mundandit. 
VENEREAE; ſomething belonging to Venus. See VEuus. 
A venereal perſon is one addicted to venery, or venereal plea- 
nds, mars medicines are Called apbrodifiacs, provecative, 


VENERBAL aifeaſe, let Venurta, the French diſeaſe, ful 
diſeaſe, French par, or preat pox, is a contagious Ke 5 con- 
tracted by ſome impure humour, generally received in coition 

and diſtovefing itſelf in ulcers hf pains abput ihe gail an 


It is uſually faid to have made its firſt IN Europe in 
the — 94; wough others will have it much older, and con- 
ne 
Mr. Becket, particularly, has attempted to ſhew, that it is the 
fame with what 5 0 our bach, 'was called the { 
| proſy ;"arid Which, in many ef our antient Engliſh writivg 
" chartets, &c, is called 5roming, or burning.”  _ 
In ordert to prove his point, he has ſearches the records relate- 
ing to the ftewy antiently kept on the Bankſide, Southwaiks 
under the iQion of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Among conſtitutions of theſe ſtews, dated 1762. it v 
appointed, That no' ftew!holder 'ſhould 17 55 any women 
mat "hath the perillous infirmity of Bokumc.“ Aud i 
another velom manuſcript,” now in the cuſtody of the bib? 
\'of Winger, heed 1499: i again ordered, « Ther 


24 . 
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VEN 


I ſtew · holder keep any woman witbin his houſe that hath any 

& ſickneſs of BRE NNING, but that ſhe be putte out, upon the 
e peyne of making a fine unto the lord of a hundred ſhil- 
e lings.” " | 
6 To confirm this account, Mr. Becket quotes a deſcription 
© of the diſeaſe from a manuſcript of John Arden, Eſq; ſur- 

to king Richard II. and king Henry IV. Arden defines 

> De diſeaſe called brenning, incendium, to be a certain inward 
_ heat and excoriation of the urethra z which definition, Mr. 
. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect en of what we now call 
" a clap; agreeable to the lateſt and moſt exact anatomical diſ- 
_ coveries, and free of all the errors of Platerus, Rondeletius, 
\ Bartholio, Wharton, and other later writers on this dif 
caſe. 
As to the leproſy being the ſame with this venereal diſeaſe, it 
' muſt be owned, there are a good many ſymptoms, in the one 
- diſeaſe, which quadrate well enough with thoſe in the other; 

but then the ſymptoms in each are ſo precarious, that a great 
deal of ſtreſs cannot be laid hereon. 

The common tradition is, that the venereal diſeaſe firſt broke 
out in · the French army, when it lay encamped before Naples; 
and that it was owing to ſome unwholſome food: on which 


lians the mal Franceſe, 
But others go much higher, and ſuppoſe this to be the ulce t 
Job complained of ſo grievouſly : and, accordingly, in a M. 
. ſal, printed at Venice in 1542. there is a maſs, in honour of 
S8. Job, to be ſaid by thoſe recovered of this diſcale z as being 
_ ſuppoſed to owe their deliverance to his interceſſion. 
But the opinion which prevails moſt among the more know: 
ing of our phyſicians is, that the diſeaſe is of Indian ex- 
traction; and that it was brought hither, by the Spaniards, 
from the American iſlands, where it was very common, be- 
fore ever the Spaniards ſet — there: whence the Spa- 
. Niards call it ſarva des India, or las buvas ; notwithſtanding 
what Herrera ſays, that the Spaniards carried it to Mexico, in- 
ſtead of bringing it thence. N e | | 
_ Liſter, and ſome others, take it to have had its firſt riſe from 
ſome of the ſerpentine kind, either from a bite thereof, or 
from ſome of their fleſh taken as food. This is pretty cer- 
- tain, that men, bitten or ſtung by ſcorpions, are greatly caſed 
dy coitionz but the woman, Pliny aſſures us, receives à great 
deal of damage thereby: which they think no ſlender argu- 
ment of the diſeaſe's ariſing from ſome perſon ſo poiſoned. . 
" Liſter adds, there is no room to doubt, but that the lues 
aroſe from ſome ſuch cauſe: for, upon any venomous bite, the 
penis becomes vehemently extended; and the patient, being 
ſcized with a ſatyriaſis, breathes nothing but rage, and luſt ; 
nature, in effect, ſeeming to direct him to coition for a re- 
me a remedy to the wounded perſon, proves a 
. Giſeaſe to the woman; and from women, thus infected, other 
men, who have to do with them, they ſay, become infected 
in their turns ; and thus has the diſeaſe — propagates- 4 
The firſt ſymptoms generally ariſing, after an affair with an in- 
. feed — are, an heat, ſwelling, and inflammation, about 
the penis, or vulva, with a hotneſs of urine. ; 
- The ſecond or third day uſually brings on a gonorrhcea, or 
.- dripping, which denominates it a clap ; and which, in a few 
days more, is followed by a chordee. 4 
» Though ſometimes there is no gonorrhcea, or clap ; but the 
.- Poiſon rather makes its way through the cutis, to the groin ; 
and there raiſes buboes, with various malignant puſtules in all 
parts of tha badye: See Buzo. | IP 
e etimes, alſo, there happen callous ulcers, called chancres, 
in the ſcrotum and perinæum; and ſometimes a cancerous and 
callous ulcer between the prepuce and glans; and, in ſome, 


hed — 


r 


r 


_ ,.. the teſticles ſwell. 3 
Add to theſe, violent nocturnal pains, nodes, heats in the 
- Palms of the hands, and ſoal of the feet; and bence fiſſures, 
excoriations, condylomata, &c., about the anus; falling of 
the hair; ruddy, yellow, or livid, ſpots 3 relaxa- 
| tion, and eroſion, of the uvula ; . ulcers of the palate, ozæna, 
8 Gi of the ears, deafneſs, blindneſs, itch, conſumption, 

—— 
nnen | 2 g b A 
The venereal diſeaſe, Sydenbam obſerves, is communicated by 
. "copulation, lactation, handling, ſaliva, ſweat, the genital mu- 


there diſcovers itſelf firſt. Thus, hen the infection is re- 
itſelf in foreneſs and ulcers of the mouth. 2 Oh 

The method of cure is various, according to the various 
Ane 2 the firſt ſtage, viz.'a gonorrher⸗ 
_ vVirutenta,.or n We het HR 

Dr. Fiicairn's method is this:—After two or three yomits, be 
directs mercurius dulcis, for ſome days, twice a day ; when 
-: the mouth graws ſore, let alone the mercury for three or four 
Lars, and urge every other day-;+ as. the mouth, grows well 
„e repeat uſe of mercury; and thus alternately, till 

e ſymptoms ceaſmdmꝓ. a 


„ 


account, the French call it the Neapolitan diſeaſe, and the Ita- 


ut it is rare that all theſe ſymptoms happen to the ſame | 


Du, andthe breath: and in, whatever part it is received, it 


For a confirmed lues, mercurial falivation is generally held 


the only effectual cure: though mercurial frictions, applied 
in ſuch quantity, and at ſuch intervals, as not to raiſe a ſali- 


ſelf. = 

Dr. Sydenham tells us, he uſed to ſalivate immediately, with- 
out any preliminary evacuation; or preparation of the body, 

at all.— His method was this: he preſcribes an unguent of 
two ounces of axung. porcin. i. e. hogs-lard, and one ounce 
of mercuty ; with a third-part of this he orders the patient 
to anoint his arms and legs, for three nights ſucceſſively, withy 


his own hands, ſo as hot to touch either the arm-pits,, the 


. groin, or the abdomen.—Aſter the third unction, the gums 
uſually (well, and à ptyaliſm comes on. If it does not come 
in this time, he uirects turbith mineral, eight grains, in con- 

| ſerve of red roſes z which, occaſioning a vomiting, . ſoon 
raiſes the n if, afterwards, the ſalivation abate, 
before the ſymptoms are quite diſa „he orders it to 
be promoted with a freſh doſe of mercurius dulcis.— The 
diet, and other regimen, is to be the ſame as in a catharſis. 

VENERIS &/trum, the flimulus or incentive of 22 is an 
appel ation given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the cl:toris. 
TCOCRIS. g 

VENEAIS rum is alſo uſed, by others, for the tranſport of 

love, or the utmoſt ecſtaſy of defire or enjoyment in coition. 

| Some are of opinion, that infectious women are the moſt apt 
to communicate the poiſon when they are thus excited with 
deſire ; whereas, with indifference, they may admit the ſame 
intercourſe, without giving the infeAjon.... 

VeneRIs ens. See the article Exs. 

VENERY * is uſed for the act of copula 


two ſexes, LAS was 


® It 2 its name from Venus, the ſuppoſed deity of the paſſion 
of love. 


Vsnery alſo denotes the arts or exerciſe of buotiog wild 


. beaſts; which are alſo called bea/ts of wenery, and beaſts of | 


foreſt. | 
Joref are, the hare, hart; hind, boar; and wolf. See BEAST. 
VENEW. See the article Venue. PPT. 
VENIA“, among our antient writers, denotes a kneeling, or 
low proſtration, to the ground; uſed by penitents. See G 
NUFTLEXION. 


 ®* Walfingham, p. 196. Rege interim profirdto in longa venia. 3 
e ot] 


Per venlus centam berrumt barbis p 


VENIAL, a term, in the Romiſh theology, applied to light ſins, 
and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. ; 8256 
In conſeſſing to the prieſt, people are not obliged to accuſe 

- themſelves of all their venial ſins. —The thing that gives the 
greateſt embarraſs to the Romiſh caſuiſts is, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween venial and mortal fins. | | 
The Reformed reje& this diſtinction of wvenial and mertal 
ſins; and maintain, that all ſins, how grievous ſoever, are 


venial ; and all fins, how flight ſoever, may be mortal: 


and the reaſon they urge is, that all ſins, though of their 
own nature mortal, 2 lg, venial, or pardonable, by 


virtue of our Saviour 's paſſion, to all ſuch as fulfil the con- 


ditions on which it is offered in the goſpel. To which the 


Sons anſwer, 'That the chief of theſe conditions is con- 

- .. TEMmon, 4 . 1 1 7 . 

VENIRE facias, in law, is a judicial writ, lying where two 
parties plead, and come to ifſuez directed to the ſheriff, to 
cauſe twelve men, of the ſame a Af? oy ras to meet to try 
the ſame, and ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken. 


If this inqueſt come not at the day of the writ returned, then 
ſhall go an habeas corpus, and after that a diſtreſs, until they 


VznirE facias tot matronar. See VENTRE inſpiciende. 
VENIS 


Co BP 1? 

be wotd is French, brain;; formed of the Latin bare, 
- hunting. SeeHunring, On 

Deaf 4 VEN180N. "See the article BRAUN. "IO ROE 

VENOM, VIV BN UN. See the article Poison. © + 


Sc. as deer, hare, & 


5 
The terms venom and poiſon only differ from each other in this, 


that the latter is more frequently uſed where the noxious mat- 
ter is taken 22 as in — 9 drinks, &c. 22 for- 
mer, Where it is applied „a in ſtings and bites of 
ſerpents, ſcorpions, vipers, ſpiders; (G.. * 


beaſts, in the general, bave that quality in a greater degree 
when bred in ä ty places, than when in wet 


” _ 4. s. Ad * — — 


VENOUS, Vznosus. See the article VEN AI. 


* IS) 10 . by Vezxovs 


* 


vation, are held, by ſome, to be not only eaſier and ſafſer, 
but even more ſucceſsſul, in this diſeaſe, than ſalivation it- | 


ee CI- | 


Wal or coition, of the 


*, VENA1SON, the fleſh of beaſts of game, or of 


The: pike is ſaid to have a venomous tooth—All veiomour- 1 


and marſhy places ; and the ſouthern more than the northern ; 
thoſe hungry and enraged, more than others; and all of them 
in ſummer more than winter, See VIER. n * 


—ꝛ 
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VERN 


Vids arthy, witric Vino, Bee AAT IAV. 
VENT *, VzxT-HoLz, or ſpiracle, a little aperture left in the 


„ 
* 4 


1 


V EN 


Toe een bes 5 degrees of Iaditude, oben in th 
belly; and is * rees diſtant from the nodes. 858 


tubes or ipes of fountain, to facilitate the air's e ; 52 Van TEAM , horſe's belly, among chemiſts, denotes horſe. 
on e to give them air; as in Ry — — * or a —— wherein are incloſed certain veſſels fot 


MT 25 Sage 
and e the z uſually 
turns, or elbows, of he vents of large pipes 


Lev of the reſervoir, unle'there 


ons 
uſed hs bole, pierced in veſſeb of wine, | 
. "that are on tap; and which admits air enough to 


5 


make the liquor run, but not ſo much as to corrupt and ſpoil 
. 


Var, again, is applied to the covers in wind- furnaces, where- 
© by the air enters, "which ſerves them for bellows ; ahd which 
with regiſters, or flices, according to the degree | 
heat required : as in the furnaces of glaſs-houſes, aſſayeis, | 


vu i allo uſed for a pipe of lead, or other matter; one end 
into the cell of a neceſſary- houſe, and the other 
© reaches to the roof of the houſe; to give rom for the corrupt | * 
. fetid air to exhale. 

There are alſo vents, or made in the walls which 
| fiſt e to furniſh air, and. ive paſſage, for the 


a ' This kind ol vent the Ttalians, and we, from them, hopes 
cant. ' 

Port- Vzxr. See the article Pox r- vent. 

VENTER, belly, in anatomy, a cavity in the body of an ani- | 

* mal, containing viſcera, or other organs, neceſſary for the per- 

formance of divers fu | 

; Phyficians divide the human body into three venter?, | 

or cavities :' the firſt, the heed, containing the brain, &c. See 

HA, and Bxain. 

The ſecond, the bref, or thorax, us far as the diaphragm, 
| containing the organs of reſpiration. 

The third, which is what we more commonly call the venter, 
or belly, is that wherein the inteſtines, and the organs of gene- 
ration and digeſtion, are contained : this is called, by anato- | 
* miſts, the abdomen.” 


| 
Vans, or belly, is alſo popularly uſed for the exterior part of | 


the lower venter.—In which ſenſe we ſay, the-navel is in the 
- middle of the venter, &c. 
vent ER is alſo uſed for the ventricle, or ſtomach; becauſe that 
part is incloſed in the cavity thereof. In this ſenſe it is, that 
-* Joriah is ſaid, in Setipture, to have been three days in the 
whale's venter, or belly. - 
 VenTen is alfo uſed for the womb, or uterus, of women. — 
And hence the writ De venire inſpictends. Sec VENTRE in- 


_ _ alſo, in the civil law,” we fay, partes ſequitur ven- 
| om, the child follows the 3 meaning, that its con- 
- is either er or Arwile, according to that of its wo- 


alſo , oppornt or the , 
D yes _ footer gn 1g 


| 


| 


to 
ith re- 


 -gard to princes, the venter, or belly, has been ſometimes | 


| 


- rings, er der, takes 2s much us feveral of another mar. 


. crowned in form. 
Vu is alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of a partition of the effects of 
n born, ot accruing, from 


Pe 


or venter £'in order to which, the eſtate is divided 


riage | 
into S Wremen 


; Janes is alſo uſed for the children whereof a woman is deli- | 
| Thus, two'twins are feld to be of 


vered- at one 
. the ſume venter. | 
Fe. of nd; wks for  fable,;whar is inte) of the countels 


* 2 viz. that 3 had 365 
Fas vings 


VENTRE inſpiciends, a writ for the ſearch of a woman that ſa 


þ 


children- at one venter, | 


VENTIDUCTS, tele are inci or ne 
places, where freſh cool winds, being kept, are made to com. 
municate, by means of tubes, funnels, or vaults, with the 


Chambers, or other apartments, of an houſe'; to cool them in 


ſultry weather. 

Theſe are much in uſe in Italy, where they are called weni- 
dotti.— Among the French they are denominated priſons des 
vents __ palais d Edle. | 
VENTOSA ſpine. See the article Sr venteſa, | 
VENTOSI! , in medicine. See the article FLArus. 


ſaye 
13g 


belly, in anatomy, 
, ſmaller than what 


the is with child, and thereby holds land from him that 
otherwiſe, next heir at law. - 
VENTRICLE, VzxtrxicvLvs, d. little 
a diminutive of venter ; ſignifying a cavi 
we expreſs by a venter ; or, rather, a iviſfion of a venter; 
© or ſome ſmaller cavity contained wes See VenTes. 
There are two cavities in the heart, adjoining to the — 
and four in the brain, called ventricles ; ; which fe 
_ the articles HART, and BRAIN. 
right ventricle of the heart, in rela 

blood, by the right auricle, from the cava ; 
ing, wage +4 it out into the pulmonary arteries the le t, te- 
ceiving the blood by the left auricle, the lungs, drives it 
= into the aorta,—See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 9. bt, 


; - admits the 
„in contra. 


n or VENTRICULUsS of eminence thug 
called, 15, or VawTazovLvs, by ww 


Fer tbe ation of the VanTaICLy in vomiting, Tee Vourr- 


ING. 
VENTRICULL way. Hoe he — hoquus, 
*, VaNTRILOQUUS, goftri or 
5 wt ar a term applied to perſons who ipeak in- 
3 having a peculiar art of forming ſpeech,” 3.68 
air into the lungs 3; ſo that the voice p ng out 
of hen. © <P en 


ſtance. 
e compounted of e, uf: and byr, 
lately in London, u am me 


ſpeak. 
Such a perſon we had 
fion, who had the faculty in ſuch that 
make his voice appear, now, as if Ca af hs — 
and the next minute, as if in an upper room; and wy | 


E Accordingly, 
called à perſon firſt up, then down, ” 
. ont of logs, then this el 


— his- ſents or deen to. pak u 
 Rolaridus, in his AgſſoNomogrophio, mentions, that if the 
eee ab 


in his 
mediaſtinum, which membrane, be di- 
vided into tws parts, ſpeech will ſeem to came out of the 
4 3 ſo that the - 'by-Randers will fanfy the perſon poſ- 
VENTURINE; or AvvenTurint, is" uſed for 
— fineſt and. feaderelt gold wire, uſed by 
* 
When reduced into powder, as ne as it en be clipped 
filed, this powder may be ſtrewed on the firſt 1a 
varniſh, made uſe of in japanning, after the varni 


order to lay any colour over it. rand. | 
'VENUE, or Vazxew, in law, a or. near — 
Locus quem vicini habitant. 
Thus we ſay, twelve of de ares 3 of the fame 
verrue where the ny — 
* facias, fix'ſufficient hundreders, at the 1 be ſa 


. 2 within the hundred where the venire lies.” | 
en. * 


> 


and yet the tory is very grave] 

_ : 0” or ye 

al hens gmt rai were baptized ; with a 
kind of monument of the fact inſt thereon. 

 VzNTER, or b#h; of * muſcle, is the fleſhy or body bee 

-,- of pascontrad iſhed-from the two — 2 acts ui 

- ene whereof is thy lead and the other the tails of the 


. — mule. 
E 1 belly, imaltronemy, denotes'the mid- 
| 1 . 


two 


— 5 te ct he fun 7 [ 


FF yn en ne ee th 


FE; 


* \ 
* 
. 
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VENUS, in aftronomy, one of the inferior planets ; denotedby. 
the hanaa's ;; SeePraney. | : 


* wn 5 


I Fr 8 


8˙ 8 


2 


VER 


from the ſun : her excentricity 5 3 the inclination of her 

it 20 2 7 N | 
* ollen courſe round the ſun is perſormed in 224 
days 17 hours ; and her motion round her own axis, in 23 

rs. 

Hs greateſt diſtance from the earth, according to Caſſini, is 

ooo ſemidiameters of the earth; and her ſmalleſt 6000. 
— Her-parallax is 3 minutes. f i | 
| Venus, when viewed through a teleſcope, is rarely ſeen to 
ſhine with a full face, but has phaſcs juſt like thoſe of the 
moon; being now gibbous, now horned, &c, and her illu- 
' mined part is conſtantly turned towards the ſun, i. e. it looks 
towards the eaft, when Phoſphorus ; and towards the weſt, 
when Heſperus. | 
De la Hire, in 1700. through a teleſcope of 16 feet, diſco- 
vered mountains in Venus; which he found to be larger than 
' thoſe in the moon. | 
And Caflini, and Campani, in the years 1665. and 1666. 
diſcovered ſpots in her face: from the appearances of which, 
he aſcertained her motion round her axis. 2. 
Sometimes the is ſeen in the diſk of the ſun, in form of a 
dark, round ſpot. 75 5 
In 1672. and 1686. Caſſini, with a teleſcope of 54 feet, 
thought he ſaw a ſatellite moving round this planet, and 
diſtant from it about + of Yenus's diameter.—It had the ſame 
phaſes as Venus, but without any well defined form ; and its 
diameter ſcarce exceeded 4 of that of Venus. 
Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that this was a 
ſatellite ; and ſuppoſes the reaſon why it is not uſually ſeen, 
to be the unfitneſs of its ſurface to reflect the rays of the 
ſun's light; as is the caſe of the ſpots in the moon: of which 
if the whole diſk of the moon were compoſed, he thinks, 
that planet could not be ſeen as far as to Venus. 
The phenomena of Venus evidently ſhew the falſity of the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem : for that ſyſtem ſuppoſes, that Yenus's orb, 
or heaven, incloſes the earth; paſſing between the ſun and 
Mercury.—And yet all our obſervations agree, that Venus is 
ſometimes on this fide the ſun, and ſometimes on the other 
nor did ever any body ſee the earth between Venus and the 
ſun: which yet muſt frequently happen, if Venus revolved 
round the earth in an heaven below the ſun. 
Vznus, in chemiſtry, is uſed for the metal copper, See 
CoPPER, [ | N N 

Its character is 2 3 which, ſay the adepti, expreſſes it to be 
gold, only joined with ſome corroſive and arſenical menſtru- 
um; which removed, copper would be gold. 
Venus is univerſally allowed, by the chemiſts, &c. to be one 

of the moſt powerful medicines in nature: of this, is faid to 


have been compoſed the famous Butler's ſtone, which cured 


moſt diſeaſes hy only licking it. —Of this is compoſed that 
noble remedy of Van Helmont, viz. the ſulphur of vitriol, 
or ens vitriali, fixed by calcination and cohabation.—_Of 
the ens vitrioli of Venus, is likewiſe compoſed Mr, Boyle's 
arcanum, the colcothar vitrioli. t | 
It is certain, copper is a moſt excellent emetic, and a noble 
antidote againſt poiſons z for it is no ſooner taken than it 
exerts its force: whereas other vamitories lie a good while in 
the flomach: but one ſingle grain of ruſt of Venus immedi- 
ately vomits, Hence ſyrups, that have ſtood over night in 
copper veſlels, create a vomiting. -., 
It is alſo, an excellent medicine in chronical caſes : hence a 
famous phyſician is recorded to have cured. Charles V. of a 
dropſy by the uſe of copper. 
Venus is diſſoluble by all the ſalts known, both acid, alka- 
line, and nitrous; nay, even by water and air, conſidered 
wu they contnn falt.;;- 11/8 tt 10 PT 

It is from this common reception of all menſtruums, that 
copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix publica, à common 

ſtitute: though others take the denomination to have 
occaſioned: by its turning of a ſea- green colour, when 

diſſolved by acid. It muſt be given internally; with great 
alt of Venus. See the article Cx YS AI. 


Mount of VRNus, Mons VeneRIs, among anatomiſts, is a 


little hairy protuberance, in the middle of the pubes of wo- 


men; occaſioned by the more than ordinary collection of fat | * 


e ſein in that place. cope ny - N 
Among chiromancers, the mount of Venus is a little eminence 
in the palm of the band, at the root of one of the fingers. 
VERA. Bile, See the article BILLA. 

of any ſubjeRt, or attribute. to-it—as the words, in, andir- 
Jars, ors belies thee, rf 

The verb is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by way 
of eminence z, as being the principal word of a ſentence. See 
; DENTENCE.. F | 7 25 he * ' FI Top 4 2.49 2 
verb is a word which betokens being, doing, or ſuffering. * _ 
dor the origin and office of verb, it may ob- 
eee eee 


Again, on ſome occaſions,” 


ccni, ſig 


Others, taking up with the firſt of the additional I 
tions, Which is that of the attribute, and conſidering that the 
"attributes men ordinarily add to the affirmation, were actions 
and paſſions, | have ſuppoſed the eſſence of a verb to conſiſt 


Ly, Scaliger i 


principal accidents, one might define it, yox 


word which fi 


, a word ſerving toexpreſs PIR we affirm | perſon, number, and tenſe: whi 


dre divided into ative, 


Vor. I. No 159. Cans, 
{ATTY Sas 


| 


ſay the earth is round, neceſſarily includes three terms. The 


firſt, called the ſubje#, is the thing we affirm of, e. gy. earth. 
— The ſecond, called the attribute, is the thing affirmed, 


e. gr. round, — The third, it, connects thoſe two terms 


together, and expreſſes the action of the mind, affirming the 
attribute of the ſubject. | 
This laſt is what we properly call the verb; and which ſome 
of our later grammarians, particularly the Port-royaliſts, 
chooſe to call by a more ſignificant word, affirmation. _ The 
reaſon is, that its principal uſe is to ſignify affirmation ; that 
is, to ſhew the diſcourſe, wherein that. word is uſed, is the 
diſcourſe of a man who does not only conceive things, but 
judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. 

By this circumſtance, a verb is diſtinguiſhed from nouns, 
which alſo fignify an affirmation, as affirmans affirmatio ; 
thoſe only fignify an affirmation, as that, by a refleion of 
the mind, is rendered an object of thought: ſo that they 
do not ſhew, that the perſon who uſes affirms, but 
only that he conceives an affirmation. 
Though the principal uſe of verbs be to ſignify affirmation z 
they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other motions of the ſoul; as 


to defire, pray, command, &&c. but this they only do, by 


changing the mood, or inflexion. Sa 

Here, we only conſider the verb in its primary ſignification, 
which is that it has in the indicative mood. On this foot- 
ing, the verb ſhould have no other uſe, but to mark the 
connexion which we make in the mind; between the two 
terms of a propoſition ; but the verb eſſe, to be, is the only 
one that has retained this ſimplicity: nor, in ſtrictneſs, has 
this retained it, but in the third perſon, as eff, is. 

In effect, men being naturally inclined to ſhorten their ex- 
preſſions, to the affirmation they have almoſt always added 


other ſignifications, in the ſame word: thus, e. gr. they add 


that of ſome attribute, ſo as that two words make a propo- 
ſition; as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives: where viwit includes 
both the attribute and affirmation ; it being tha ſame thing 
to fay Peter lives, as that Peter is living, = And hence the 
eat variety of verbs in every language. | 
or, had people been contented to give the verb its general 


+ fignification, without any additional attribute, each lan 


would only have needed one werb, viz. the verb ſubſtantive 


eft, is. . 
alſo ſuperadd the Ar of 
the propoſition, as ſum homo, I am a man; or vive, I live: 
and hence the diverſity of perſons in verbs. | 


Again, we alſo add to the verb, à relation to the time, with 


regard to which we affirm; ſo that one ſingle word, as 
nifies that I attribute to the perſon I ſpeak the 
action of ſupping, not for the preſent time, but for the paſt: 
and hence the great diverſity of tenſes in moſt verbs. * - 
The diverſity of theſe fignihcations, or additions in the ſ. 
word, has perplexed and deceived many of our beft authors, 


in the nature of a verb; and has led them to conſider it, 


not according to what is eſſential to it, which is to affirm 3 
but according to ſome of theſe its accidental relations. 


Thus, Ariſtotle, taking up with the third of thoſe additional 


Ggnifications, defines verb, to be wox fignificans cum tempere 3 


a word ſignifying ſomething with time. 3 
Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond relation, define it, 


vor flexiles cum tempore & perſona; a word admitting of di- 


vers inflexions, in reſpect of time and perſon. WY 
: ſignifica- 


in ſignifying actions, or paſſions. 2 * Cr 
magiried he had made a great diſcqyery 
in bis book of the Principles of the Latin Tongue, in 


— -ſaying, that the diſtinction of things into permanentes, and 
© fliventes, into 1 ge and what paſs away, is the gro- 


r ſource of tie diſtinction between nouns, and verbs 3 


0 5 being to ſignify what remains, and the ſecond what 
Ba from what we have ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive, that theſe 
definitions are all falſe ; and that the only true definition is, 


affirmationem.: this definition includes all that 


2 cans | neludes all t 
is eſſential to the verb : but if one would likewiſe include igs 


mficans affir- 

mationem, cum . erſana, numeri, & temparts; a + 
ies an a irmatiogs, mit a deſignation of 

1 b is what properly agrees 
to the gerd ſubſtantive a 77S oo I i 
For, as to other verbs, conſidered as becoming different by 


& 4 


"the union of certain attributes, one may define them thus z 


— 4 


rmationem alicuſus attributi, cum defignatione 
„ nume, & temporis ; a word Which expreſſes the 


mation of ſome attribute, with a deſignation of perſon, 
4 ot Hot CL DION 3% 


Humber, and time. 


Verbs are vatjouſly divided : with reſpe& to the ſubject, they 
r | 


* oi 


P 18017 


VE R 
ry and irregular perſonal, and | 


&c. | 
vie is a verb which expreſſes an aRion that, falls on | 
n or object. 


weir inflexians, into 
imperſonal ; pF N bflantrve 


Such ace 
| loving, working, &c. — Of theſe + make three 
_ kinds; the one called tr , where the action paſſes on a 
© TubjeRt different from the agent 3—reflefed, where the action 
returns upon the agent; — and reciprocet, where the action 

returns mutually upon the two 1 96 that ptoduced it. 

Vern „ 1s that which exp paſſion ; or which re- 
ceives a&ion of ſome — 4 and 3 in 

de modern tongues, with the auxiliary verb, I am, je ſuis, 
e ſono, &c. 

. Some do not allow of any verbs paſſeve | in the modern lan- 

Hon the reaſon is, what we call paſſrve, is nothing but 

participle of the verb, 

\ be; 4 

particular terminations. 
Vers neuter, is that which ſignifies an action that has na par- 

. ticular object whereon to fall; but which, GY itſelf, takes up 

the whole ies of the dtion-—as I flep, thou yawneft, he 

nores, we „ en run, . * 

Latins* call hom neuters, by reaſon they are neither 

active not paſſive ; though they how the force and ſignifica- 

tion of both: as, / langunſb XY ps ey Ir Re Jam lan- 
gain; I obey, as much as, 42 7 —_ 

. that have no en to ularize ignifica 

Sr ed. 2 ſorm their tenſes by the 

Fe ot, to bave ; 2s, 1 bave ſlept, you have run. 

iriang call neuter active. 

1 . which form their compound parts by 1 

auxiliary, fo bez as, fo come, to arrive, &c. for we lay, 1 

an com, _ not 7 have come, OC. — Theſe are_called aer: 


paſſroe. 
VIII antive, i is that which elſes the being, or  ſub- 
. the mind forms 2 or ſuppoſes in the ob- 


of the Latin, c. have their 


Te. abe te Dangedu didisgulbe al verde into two gene- 

ral. Kinds; | auxiliary verbs, Aus. which make uſe of 

A laries. | 

F foe war tas 2 not very juſt a in regard 

ian verbs ſometimes make uſe of auxiliaries themſelves: 

but this does not deſtroy the diviſion ; it only ſhews, that 
che auxifiary verb has two formalities, or two different qua- 
” ities, under which it is to be conſidered ; in virtue whereof, 
it conſtitutes, as it were, two forts of verbs. 
The verks which make uſe of auxiliaries, he divides into 
de, neuter, and proneminal, — Verbs neuter, he farther 
* iiſhes into neuters adive, and neuters bn] 
he diſtinguiſhes into identic, reciprocal, neutrize 
- In pſfoa—Bar levra of tes te peculiar t0 the Free) 


Val. n de Evgith, and moſt modern | do not 
: - change their endings, as in. Latin 10 denote the ſeveral 

n of their being, doing, or ſuffering 3 but, 
e f, 9 uſe 8 a am, 


e 


5 


— 


| RANT va eee 
3 in the terminations. or. formations of their 


_ The in our Engliſh verbs. lie. wholly in the for- 


mation of the preter tenſe, and paſſive, participle. The firſt, 
' and moſt general LOS» N 

- of our *pronuntiati on, into t; 
"the vowel e, in . aig aloe alſo — that 
* "the pronumiation might be more ready: thus, for qual, 
epd, l we fay, dwelt, kept, 


Vis Bs inper ſer . third perſon 
ww - 48 it P 
©" There ate atfo r:duphcative verbs ;, us, refund, recall, dt. 


ative uerbs, &c. 


VAL. meching chat beloggs 10 vere, or ren e 


3 erbal nownr, r 


*- A verbal antrag, is Wat made merely. wort, of mouth 
oppolition to that made in writing, A 
VZASAL accident. 


| ** 3 che article Aeta. | "ME 
pres the cauſe of 15 ound, , which [5g a verberation of 


de air, when ſtruc k, in divers manners, 5 | 


ef the fonvrous bolly Art pur into a vibratory motion. - 
® The word is formed from the Latin, werbers, I (mite, 
 VERDEGREASES, er Vinbickle, '2 kind of OI 
| W 


hoe, 5 N &e, - which ſignify the ation of 


joined with the auxiliary verb, to | 


_ catching the 


VER 


® The word is formed from the Latin, wiride grit: It is allo 
called ærugo. Others call it the flower, and others the vitrio;. 
ſalt, of copper ; 3 though, in reality, it is rather the Proper ſub. 


W is 9 from copper · plates, and the rape or 

huſks of grapes well ſaturated with wine, put up in earthen 

pots; and ranged ſtratum. ſuper ftratum z that is, firſt rape, 

then copper; and fo alternately. 

When the pots are filled, they are ſet in a cellar ; whence, 

after ſome time, they are taken out, to gather the verdegreaſe, 
which is a green ruſt covering the plates all over. 

Some talk of verdegreaſe as it made with vinegar, and other 

corroſive ſalts ; but it is a miſtake ; the beſt wine being no- 

thing too good for the purpoſe. 

Accordingly, the greateſt part of the verdegreaſe conſumed 


in Europe is made in Languedoc, of the wines of thut 


1. of a deep green, and clear of white ſ 


are uſed among ſurgeons, &c. to cleanſe old ulcers 
fungous fleſh, &c. 


VER ERER®, or VERDEROR, a judicial officer of the king's 


maintained. 


uſed in the like Gignification,. 
He is ſworn to keep the aſſiaes of the foreſt ; az alſo to view, 


manner of treſpaſſes, relating to vert and veniſon therein. 
VERDETER. See the article VERRDIT ER; 


VERDICT* is the anſwer. of the jury given to the court, 


the matter of fact, in any cauſe, civil or criminal, 
Ty by the court to their tryal and examination. 


It is called verdi, nnn yu —— 
the dictate of truth. 


A verdi# is either general, or ſpecial. 


| General — — hs which is brought into the court in 


like general neral iſſue: as ini action of diſ- 
1 the — — „ no 22 no diſſeiſin.— Then 
the iſſue is general, Whether the fact be wrong, or not: 
. Which being committed to the jury, they, upon conſiders. 
tion of the evidence, come in and ſay, either for the plaintiff, 
Dat it ij wrong diffe;fm Noe for the defendant, That i is 


no wrong, us diſſciſin. 
Special — 1; whe "they ay et leer Gt fuck md 
the defendant, or te- 


ſuch a thing they found to be done 
„as in their opinion it 


nant ; declaring the courſe of the fac 
is proved ; and as to the law, upon” the fact, proving the 
judgment of the court. 

ſpecial verdict, if it contain any ample declaration of 


nn ns beginning to the end, is called a verdict at 
7 _ FE" Th, 


** ch by VsRrDict, See the article ATTAINDER, 
VERDITER, VERDETER, akind of mineral ſubſtance ſome- 
times uſed. by the painters, We, for a blue, but more uſually 
mixed with yellow fqr a-green colour. 
Verditer, according to Savary, -ought to be made of the laps 
Armenus ; or, at leaſt, of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, &c. only prepared 
by powdering it, and cleanſing it by lotion. 
But this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the verditer uſel 
is not a native, but a factitious ſubſtance : the proper way of 
preparing it, we are told, is by caſting wine 6r water upon 
new copper, juſt as it comes red-hot out of the furnace, and 
which rife from it upon other copper- 


es,—Others ſay, it is prepared by diſſolving copper · plates 
| * 4 much after the manner of verdegreaſe. 


The method of making verditer, among us, is ſaid to * 3s 
follows: — Into an hundred pounds weight of 'whiting, the 
reſiners pour their copper water, and ſtir them together every 
day for ſome; hours, till the water grows pale: then they 
pour that away, and ſet it by for farther uſe ; and pour on 


more of the green water, and ſo till the werditer be made: 
which, being taken out, is laid on pieces of chalk in the 
ſun, till it: be dry, and fit for the ma rket. Harris, 


The water mentioned to be off from the verdiin 
| (which remains at᷑ the bottom of the tub) i put into a cop" | 
per, and hoiled till it come to the thick neſs of watet-grue!: | 
now, conſiſting principally of ſaltpetre reduced, moſt of the 
ſpirit of che vitriol being gone with the into the 
verditer 3 and a diſh full of this being put into the other 
PR for aqua fortis, is re-diftiſled, and makes what ve 


call a dale water, which is near Twice ag good & that made 
without it. X v4 "i 


{| VERDOY, in heraldry, "4 applied. to à bordure of a coat o 


| © {Arms 5: charged GO RAT Pos fray 
ſeeds, plants, EY es 


\ / 


9 


&c, ; 2 
| "VER bunt, 


country; and is W in cakes of about 25 pounds weight 
each. 

9 is but little quite pure: to be good, it * be very | 

apothecaries uſe to diſſolve verdegreaſe in > Allee vine- 


gar, and then filtrate and evaporate it, and then ſet in the 
cellar; upon which it ſhoots into cryſtals. — Theſe cryſtals 


eat off 


foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is to look to the vert, and ſee it well 


8 The word is formed from the Latin, viriderivs, which Ulpian 


receive, and enroll, the attachments and preſentments of all 


VERDUREY®, the quality of greonneſs. dot. 
* The word is French, formed of werd, green; 


VERGE, - VIA, a rod, ſwitch, or yard z particularly a 
flick or wand, which perſons are admitted tenants by hold- 
ing in their hand, and ſwearing fealty to the lord of the 
On this account, they are all called tenants by the verge. 

Dented VERGE, among floriſts, is a jagged edge, or circum- 

+ ference of a flower. | | 

VeRGE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or extent of the king's 
court; within which is bounded the jutiſdiction of the lord 
ſteward of the king's houſhold. 1 
It is thus called, from the verge or ſtaff which the marſhial 

| bears, —lt was antiently alſo denominated pax regis, ot the 
king's peace. 2 1 ak 
The lord ſteward, by virtue of his office, without any com- 
miſſion, judges of all tranſgreſſions, as treaſons, murders, 
felonies, bloodſhed, tc. committed in the court, or within 
the verge thereof; which extends, every way, the ſpace of 
twelve miles from the chief tunnel of the court; only Lon- 
don, by charter, being exempted. 5 

Court of VERGE, is a court, or tribunal, in manner of a king's- 

bench; which takes cognizance of all crimes and miſde- 
meanors committed within the verge or juriſdiction of the 
king's court. | tp, 
It is held in the compting-houſe, by the lord ſteward, as judge 
thereof, aſſiſted by other , officers of the houſhold ; as, the 
treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the green-cloth, 
Cc. 

Vance of land, virga terræ. See the article VAR D- Land. 

VERGERS, Vid Aron Es ſervientes, are officers who carry 

white wands before the juſtices of either bench ; called alſo, 

porters of the verge, ; 

VERGERs of cathedral or collegiate churches, are inferior officers, 

who go before the biſhop, dean, &c. with a verge, or rod 

tipped with filver. | 7 
GILLE, a conſtellation, whoſe appearance denotes the 

approach. of 8 * : 2 * 

According to ts, vergiliæ were ughters 

Atlas; and by che Greeks, were called Pleiades: but the 

Romans named them Vergiliæ. See PLEIA DES. 

VERIFICATION, che act of proving, or making a thing 
In the French law, verifying is uſed for the recording of the 
king's edifts and decrees by the parliament. | 

VERIFICATIONE rek&#a. See the article ReLicTA. 

VERISIMILI. See the article Runs de veriſimili notitia. 

VERISIMILITUDE. See the article PRoBABILITY.: 

VERJUICE, a juice or liquor drawn from ſour grapes, or 

wild apples, unfit for wine, or cyder z or from ſweet ones, 


- 


while yet acid, and unripe., . 92 8 

Its chief uſe is in ſawces, eum, &c. though it is alſo an 
ingredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions ; and is uſed by 
the wax - chandlers to purify their wax. 10S 

It has its name from a large fort of grape, called verjus, or 
bourdelas ; which is ſaid. never to grow perfectly rige; or 
rather, which in its utmoſt maturity is too auſtere and ſour 
to be uſed in wine: whence it is commonly turned into ver- 
juice; though in France all unripe grapes are denominated 


ven. 9 15s 5 « . 
There is alſd a tolerable. verjuice made of crabs, gathered, 
and laid in an heap to ſweat, the ſtalks, &c. ſeparated; they 
we then ſtamped, or ground, and the crab-mafh put in an hair 
dag; the juice ſqueezed in a preſs, then bartelled up cloſe, and 


VERMES, in medicine. See the article Wonms., | 
VERMICELLI®, or VERMICHELLY, 2 kind of mixture, 
prepared of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and ſaffron ; 
and reduced into little. long pieces, or threads, like worms, 
by forcing it with a piſton-through a number of little holes. 
in the end of a pipe made for the purpoſe. . eG. 
The word, in the original Italian, fignifies Ztz/e worms : 
alſo call it tag/iarini 2 0 — gage ds Roc © 
lt was firſt brought to-us from Italy, where it is in 
Yogue,—ln effect, it is the * eb of the 3 
der nations are not eaſily brought into the tafte of it.— 
vans 6, ue in leur and pottages to warm, provoke 
» Oc. a | | = 7; 
VERMIGULAR, an epithet given to any thing that bears a 
relation or reſemblance to worms, vermicul. 
iſts particularly apply it to the motion of the inteſtines, 
und certain muſcles of the body, worn. nts. ia 
The vermicular, or periſtaltic, motion of the inteſtines is per- 
formed by the contraction of the fibres thereof, from above 


* contraction from below upwards. 8 | 
contraction happening in the periſtaltic, which 


does not affect all the inteſtines 


in a warm place to work ſor ten or twelve days. . 


d; as the unnatural, or antiperiſtaltic motion is by | 


the vermicular motion, as reſembling' the motion of worms, 


VERMICULAR, or VERMICULATED wot#, Opus verniicula- 
tum, in ſculpture, a fort of ornament, conſiſting of frets; or 
knots, in moſaic pavements, winding, and repreſenting, in 
ſome ſort, the tracks made by worms *. : 
Quan leijide lexeis compoſite, ut taſerilæ omnes 

Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculats, p 
G Cic, de Orat. lib. III. 
VERMICULARES,. in anatomy. See Muscurt, and 
UBULI, 

VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to various 
parts in the human body; bearing ſome reſemblance to 
worms.—Such are the 

Proceſſus, or Apophyſes VERMIFOR MEs, two extremities of the 
cerebellum, fituate near the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

VeRMIFoRMEs muſculi, or the four muſcles in each hand and 
foot, which bring the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 
and great toes: called alſo lumbricales. 1 0 

VERMIFUGUS, the ſame with anthelmintic. Sce ANTHEL= 
MINTIC, and Wor u- Powder. A. 


among the antients, under the donomination of minium. 
There are two kinds of vermilion; the one natural, the other 
factitious. 
The natural is found in ſome ſilver mines, in form of a ruddy 
ſand; which they prepare and purify by ſeveral lotions and 
coctions. 6 | 5 
Fact itious or common VERMILION is made of artificial cinna- 
bar, ground up with white wine, and afterwards with the 
whites of : in this ſtate it is made into cakes, and left to 
dry, And to fit it for uſe, they grind it up a ſecond time 
with water, and whites of eggs. To purify and heighten its 
colour, ſome grind it up with urine, or ſpirits of wine, to 
which a little ſaffron is added, * | 
Some alſo pretend to make vermilion of lead, burnt. and 
waſhed ; or of ceruſs, rubified by fire. But theſe are not 
2 denominated vermilion, but red lead. 
t is this laſt, however, that ſeems to be the artificial mini- 
um, or vermilion of the antients; and accordingly, apothe- 
caries and painters ſtill give it the name. | 
The antient Greek and Latin authors have given divers ſa- 
bulous accounts of their minium; and ſeveral of the moderns 
have adopted their dreams: the moſt rational accounts are, 
that Theophraſtus attributes the firſt invention of making it 
to Callias the Athenian ; who hit upon it, in endeavouring 
to draw gold, by fire, out of a red ſand, found in the filyer 
mines, in the year of Rome 249.—But Vitruvius ſays, it 
was diſcovered in the Cilbian fields; where it was drawg 
from a red ſtone, called by the Greeks anthrax, '- 
We have two kinds of vermilion from Holland; the one af 
a deep red, the other pale: but both are the ſame matter at 
bottom; the difference of colour only proceeding from the 
cinnabar's being more or leſs ground; When fine ground, 
the vermilion is pale; and this is preferred to the coarſer, 
. er | b 
- It is of conſiderable uſe among 
niature; and likewiſe among the ladies, as a fucus, or paint, 
to heighten the complexion of ſuch as are too pale. 
VeRMILION is ſometimes alſo, though improperly, uſed for 
what we otherwiſe call termes, or ſcarlet gramm. 
VERMINATION, V zxMinAT1o, the act of breeding worms, 
and other vermin; particularly bots in cattle, c. 
a ſort of tormina ventris, or wringing af the guts; wherein 
— is affected, as if worms. were gnawing his in- 
nne 7 | | 
VERMINE, Vzzwmina,: a collective name, including all 
kinds of little animals, or inſects, which are burtful or 


| fleas, bugs, caterpillers, ants, flies, Ce. 7 $4 
VERMIVOROUS nal, are ſuch as feed upon worms. 
VERNACULAR is applied to any thing that is peculiar: to 
| | ſome one country. 5 el alt r e 
Whence, diſeaſes which reign moſt in any particular nation, 
province, or diſtrict, are ſometimes called vernacular diſeaſes; 
though more frequently endemic diſaaſe . 
uch are the plica Polonica, ſcorbutus, tarants/m,. ce. 
VERNAL, ſomething. belonging ta the ſpting ſeaſon. See 
SprinG,—Hence, vernal leaves, ate thoſe leaves of plants 
which come up NN —.— | 5 8 15 
VIINAI figns, are thoſe which the ſun is in, duri ing 
| — pp Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. = IT 
V ERNAL equinox, is that which happens when the ſun isaſcend- 
ing from the equator towards the north pole. 
'VERNISH. See the article V AkNI8H. 


icon, g- d. true image; "and applied to portraits, or repreſen- 
. . of the face of our Saviour on handkerchieſb. 24 | 


ſerved with great veneration at St. Peter's in Rome 3 and 
imagined, by ſome, to be, the handkerchief laid over aur 


* » * 'E 
| mg 
- Saviour's face in the ſepulere. 
COP % 
4 6 F ” 
o is 


VERMILION, a bright, beautiful red colour; ingreat eſteem | 


g the painters.in oil, and in mi- 


VERMINATIQN is ſometimes alſo uſed, among phyſicians, ſor 


troubleſome to men, beaſts, fruits, &c, as worms, lice, 


VERONICA. - a die from: We, 0. rn 


Veronicas are imitations of that celebrated original one, pre- 
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| wherewith they had girt 


were, on one foot; without 


5 We have no 


VER 


VER 


The firſt mention ** of this famous relic, is in x cere- | is true, he ſays, we do not follow the metrical compoſition a 


momial, compiled in 1143. dedicated to pope Celeſtine, by 
Benedict, — 3 — but there is no mention 


made of the time when it was brought to Rome. —A' feaſt | 


is kept in honour. thereof in moſt churches, on the Tueſday 
in Quinquageſima Week... 8 

It is to be obſerved, that the name veronica is only given to 

ſuch handkerchiefs as repreſent no more of our Saviour than 


his face: for ſuch as repreſent his whole body, as that of | 


Beſangon, which ſhews his fore-part at length ; and that of 
Turin, which repreſents both his fore and hind-part, as hav- 


The painters ſometimes repreſent the veronica as held up by 
nan angel, but moſt commonly by a woman; which woman 
the common people imagine to be a faint, called St. Veronica, 
On chis principle, ſome people, towards the cloſe of the 
ninth century, began to fanſy there might have been a wo- 
man 'of that name in Jerufalem, who had preſented her 
"handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went to Calvary, to wipe 
his face withal, beſmeared, as it was, with ſweat and blood; 


nad that the picture of his face had been miraculouſſy im- 


thereon. N | 
— no ſooner imagined by ſome, than it was believed 
by others : and accordingly, we find by the travels of Ber- 
nard de Bredemback, dean of Mentz, to the Holy Land, in 
1483. printed in 1502. that it was not long before even her 
very houſe was found out.—From that time the fiction gained 
| rm and ſoon after became a current legend. ; 
It was at length added, that this ſame woman, St. Veronica, 
was the woman troubled with the flux of blood in the 
ſpel : and accordingly, ſne was ſoon joined with St. Fiacrius, 
and invoked with him againſt the hæmorrhoids.— 
And hence 


23 expreſſed on the linen handkerchie?, that the milaners 


ing covered him all over; were never called by this name. | 


the antients ; yet we have ſuch a mixture of ſtrong and ſoſt. 
long and ſhort ſyllables, as makes our verſes flow, ſmooth c. 
rumbling, flow or rapid, agreeable to the ſubject.Inſtanca 
of all which we have in the following lines: 
 «« Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows. 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow. 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the main,” 
By making a ſmall change, or tranſpoſition of a word or {yl 
lable, in any of theſe verſes, any body who bas an ear wi 
find, that we make a great matter of the nature and ord 
ol the ſyllables. ” 
Voffius adds, that the antient odes were ſung, as to the rhyt, 
mus, in the ſame manner as we ſcan them: every pes bei 
a diſtinct bar, or meaſure, ſeparated by a diſtinct pauſe: thy, 
in reading, that diſtinction was not accurately obſerved, 
| ns he obſeryes, that their odes had a regular return g 
| the ſame kind of verſe; and the fame quantity of ſyllable, 
in the ſame place of every verſe: whereas, in the moden 
odes, to follow the natural quantity of our ſyllables, ever 
ſtanza would be a diſtin ſong. 
It is next to impoſſible to write proſe without, ſometi 
intermixing verſe with it; ſo that Vaugelas's rule, which in- 
Joins us to avoid them, is next to impracticable.— his 
be further ſaid, that for ſhort werſes, they ate ſo little per- 
— 4 Font * ſcarce br while to ſtrain one's ſelt to 
avoid them ; as to es, are chiefly to be 
avoided in the ends of em, a in rf Kg 1 are 
ſcarce felt. In the general, rules of this kind muſt be con- 
ſidered, as principally regarding numerous verſes, and ſuch 
as are readily diſtinguiſhed by their cadence : thus, in Latin, 
it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid iambic verſes ; but hexameten 
_ muſt, by all means, be avoided, their cadence being more 
ſenſible, and more ſtudied, | | 
Vans Es are of various kinds; ſome denominated from the 
number of feet whereof they are compoſed ; as, the monene- 
ter, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexanier, 


1 


elves for nine days, near her | bendecgſyllabum, &c.—Some from the kinds of feet uſel 
ſtatue.— And it is thence, or rather, from our Saviotir's in them; as the pyrrhichian, proceleuſmatic 


iambic, no- 
chaic, dactylic, anapzftic,/ ſpondaic or moloſtean, choriim- 


taken St. Veronica, or as they call ber, St. Vniſſe, or Dis iambidaQylic, or n from 


reitetated in the courſe of the piece. 
This A F. Boſſu, is 


names of inventors, or the authors have uſed 
them with moſt ſucceſs : as, the Anacreontic, Archilochian, 
Hipponactic, Pherecratian, Glyconian, Alemanian, Aſclepia- 
dean, Alcaic, Steſichorian, Phaliſcan, Ariſtophanian, Callima- 
chian, Galliambic, Phalzcian, and Sapphic.—Sqmetimes from 
the ſubject, or the circumſtances of the composition: as, 
the heroic, elegiac, Adonic, &c, See HEXAMETIIL, Pax- 
* 
_ -® Tnreckoning the feet of iambics, trochaics, and anapzſtic, 
each meter is a dipody, or comprehends two feet. In other 
\- - | - verſes a meter is but # boot. Hence it is, that the 
| _ Jambic trimeter is alſo called /onarium, becauſe compoſed c 
| fix feet. Serv. Centim.'p. 1817. dB . 
+ The moderns have invented heroic, or Alexandrine ver ſei 
which conſiſt of twelve or thirteen fyYables,: © - 


lables ; only, proſe is continually diverſifying its meafures The antients, likewiſe, invented various kinds of poetid 


- writing z for; one verſe being finiſhed, they return to the be- 
j e ier 820 de Wide de 667, followings Act it 
Co: | 


from vertere, to turn, or return. 4% e 
” Accordingly,” we find the ſame word uſed, to ſignify any 
ting that is placed in a certain, regular order: Cicero uſes 
1 * Virgil for a row of trees, and even 
of oars in a gally. But as regularity of ver ſe carries 
with it more charms, and requires a greater degree of exact - 
neſs, the word has, in time, become appropriated . 
To make verſe, it is not enough that the meaſures and quan- 
tities of ſy be obſerved, and ſix juſt ſeet put, one after 
another, in the ſame line: there are further required certain 
. agreeable cadences, | 
© even ſometimes words unknown in proſe. 
But what is chiefly required, is an elevated, bold, figura 


tive manner of dition: this manner is a thing ſo peculiar | 


to this kind of writing, that, without it, the moſt exact ar- 


t of longs and ſhorts does not conſtitute werſe, ſo | that bis fon, any; Se 5gagg" aſſures us, he worked 


"Lonrhns a Get of meakered profe.'ci” > 


particular tenſes, moods, regimens, and | 


devices in verſe; as cento's, - echo*s, and monorbymes. 


poets appears even in hs manner of | Equivecal.VER8Es, thoſe where the ſame words, contained! 


two lines, c a different ſenſe. | 
Recipr ocal Vanans, are thoſe which read the ſame backws 
as forwards. See RETROGRADE, ' 


Concordent: Vana. (Concorpant. | 

| Daftylic VaRsEs, | Darts. 
 Elegiac VRIMSES. EL zOIAc. 1 
Feſcennine Vanens.|  [Fascennine. , 8 
Heroic Verse. | See Hzacic. 4333S 
Metrical'V sR38s. | | {METRICAL, © _— 

| Rhopolic VES. - |RuopaLlic. 

Serpentme VIRMSES. SERPENTINE. 

| Technical VERS2S. ) Tenni. a 


Vans is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, ſection, 0 fer- 
graph, ſubdivided into ſeveral - little articles. 

whole Bible is divided into chapters ; and the chaten 
are ſubdivided into ver x. i 
The dlviſion of verſer in the New Teſtament v5 
made by Robert Stephens: and ſo negligently 112 
he travelled from Paris to Lions. Many learned men fd 


. 


The Greek and Latin wer, conſiſt of a certain number of | 2 with this diviſion; and yet it is every-vbere © 


feet, diſpoſed in a certain order.—And ſome have attempted 


d mae French arid Engliſh verſes on the ſame foundation; 


but without ſucceſs. | 


Voſius is very ſevere on the modern verſe, and makes it al- 
3 run all, as it 


together unſit ſor muſic: Our verſes, 


members or -parts, 
and without 


have a certain number of ſyllables in a verſe, of whatever 
nature, and in whatever order. 


| Mir, Malcolm vindicates our en, from: this impatation, 1: | 


regard to the natural quantities of ſyllables,— | 
— — — but to | 


verſe, a line, containing a certain number 0 words.” | 
„ that the authors of thoſe days, to prevent 3 
being added or taken away from their works, uſed to 


n. Nr i EEOC \ ti a 


VER 


of the arch AE. See SINE. 6 | 

VERSIFICA TION, the art, or manner, of making verſe; 
alſo the'tune and cadence of verſe. * | 
by labour, art, and rule, than by invention, and the genius, 
or furor poeticus. | anc 2 | 

The matter of verification is long and ſhort ſyllables, and 
feet compoſed of them; and its form is the arrangement o 
them, in corre, numerous, and harmonious verſes ; but this 
is no more than a mere tranſlator may pretend to, and which 
the Catilinarian war, put in meaſure; might merit. 

It ts with reaſon, therefore, that theſe ſimple matters are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by the name 
| ver ſification. 8 ; 2 4 | 
In effect, there is much the ſame difference between grammar 
and thetoric, as there is between the art of making verſes, 

- and that of inventing poems. 2 . 

VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book, or writing out of one 
language into another. | 0” | 
VERSO. See the article Fol to Perſo. 

VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour. 


4 


degree of nobles ; but in coats of nobles it is called emerald ; 
ard in thoſe of kings, Venus. | 
in engtaving, it is expreſſed by dia 
wart, from right to left, from the dexter chief corner, 
ic he finiſter baſe. See Tab. Herald. fig. 48. | 
Ia lieu of vert, the French heralds uſe ſinople, or ſynople. 1 
Vir, or Green Hue, in foteſt- law, any thing that grows, 
and bears a green leaf, within the foreſt, that may cover a 
This is divided into over-vert, and nether-vert. 
Over-V'grr is the great woods; which, in law- books, are uſu - 
ally called hault - bois. * 
Netber · Vx R is the undet · woods; otherwiſe called ſub-bois, 
We ſometimes alſo meet with ſpecial VERT, which denotes 
all trees growing in the king's woods, within the foreſt ; and 
_ thoſe which grow in other mens woods, if they be ſuch trees 
as bear fruit to feed the deer. | 
VERTEBRA *, « chain of little bones, reaching from the 
top of the neck, down the back, to the os ſacrum; and 
forming a third part of the human ſkeleton, called the ſpina 
„ They have their name 4 we/tende ; becauſe it is on them the 
| | head and trunk turn: the Greeks call them grad u pon 


docs Rohit: 4 v4 4 Be 5 | 
The vertebr& are 2 in number ;, ſeven of them belong to 
8 _ the back, and five to the loins. 

lie not in a trait line; thoſe of the neck bend inwards, 


thorax; and thoſe, again, of the loins bend inwards, and 


The body of each.wertebra is ſpongious and'cayernous; baving 
1 a large perforation, through which the medulla; 


— — 


nalis paſſes, and ſeven. apophyſes, or proceſſes. 


part ſomewhat concave: its upper and;lower ſides are plain, 
each covered with a cartilage which is pretty thick forwards, 
but thin backwards ; by means whereof. it i, that we bend 
the body forwards ; the cartiages yielding to the, preſſure of 


4 the bodies of pe Lene . that motion, oome cloſer 
| to one another ʒ which could not be effected, iſ the hard bodies 
2 of the vertchr.@ were cloſe to;one x 5 


t 
t, 
x 
with the hinder or concaye part of the body of 1 
2 bole in f ; 
I r, make a 
row, which ſerids out its nerver; tothe. ſoveryl;perts of 
body by pairs, through two ſmall holes, formed by. the joint- 
ing of four notches, 

vertebra 


OY oblique proceſſes of the inferior vertebræ; fo that 
Vor. I. 8 N 5 . W 


Thus, D E (Tab. genen fg. 1.) is the verſed fine || 


Verification is properly applied to what the poet does more | 


gonals, or lines drawn | 


and thoſe of the back outwards, for inlarging the cavity of the] 
| thoſe pf the os ſacrum outwards, to inlarge the cavity of the | 


re- of thi is round and convex ;: | wh J | e | 
hep: part , hody, iy.rous 3 of them is all conſiderable: the head, we have obſerved, 


| 


| 


; 


Aiſtorted. If the br of the bac 


VE R 


the two aſcending proceſſes of each vertebra of the neck, and 
back, are received, and the two deſcending do receive, ex- 
cept the firſt of the neck, and laſt of the back; but the aſ- 
cending proceſſes of each vertebra of the loins receive, and 
= In I are received; contrary to thoſe of the neck, 
and back. | | 


The vertebræ are all tied together by an hard membrane, 


made of ftrong and large fibres: it covers the body of all the 


vertebræ forwards ; reaching from the firſt of the neck, to 
the os ſacrum.— There is another membrane, which lines 
the canal, made by the large hole of each vertebra ; which 


tendons of the muſcles, which are inſerted in their proceſſes, 
tie them together behind. ol 
This ſtructure of the ſpine is admirable ;; for had it been all 
one bone, we could have had no motion in our backs: had 
it been of two or three bones articulated for motion, the me- 
dulla ſpinalis muſt have been 8 bruiſed at eve 
angle, or joint; beſides, the whole would not have been ſo 
pliable, for the ſeveral poſtures we have occaſion to put our- 


ſeloes in: if it had been made of ſeveral bones, without inter- 
Ie is called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under the | 


vening cartilages, we ſhould have had ne more uſe of it, 
than if it had been but one bone.—And if each vertebra 
had its own diftin cartilages, it might have been eaſily diſ- 
located. — Laſtly, the oblique Elen of each ſuperior and 
inferior vertebra ſo keep the middle one, that it can neither 
be thruſt backwards nor forwards, ſo as to compreſs the me» 
dulla ſpinalis. ; n Pp 
The vertebræ of the neck differ from the reſt, in that they 
are ſmaller and harder, their tranſverſe proceſſes perforated E 
the paſſages of the vertebral veſſels, and their acute prece 
forked and ftrait, See Tab. Anat, (Oftevl.) fig. 3. . f. 1. 
Hg. 7. u. 14. 14. fe 8. and fig. 9. . | 
Add, that the fiſt and fecond ſomething peculiar to 
themſelves, | 


it upon the ſ-cond, ſemicircularly. 

The ſecond is called epifropheus, axis, or cards; alſo vertebra 
dentata: in the middle, between its two oblique aſcend 
proceſſes, it has a long and round proceſs like a tooth, whic 
S received into a ſinus of the atlas; and upon it, the head 
with the firſt vert4bra, turns half round, as upon an hinge, or 
"axis, The extremity of this proceſs is knit to the occiput, 
© by a ſmall, but ſtrong [ 
mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the medulla ſpinalis. | 
| The third is alſo by ſome, though improperly, denominated 
„ 8 n 1 
The vertebræ of the back differ from the reſt in this, that 
they are larger than thoſe of the neck, and ſmaller than thoſe 
of the loins: their acute proceſſes lope downwards one 
©" another.” They have in each fide of their bodies a ſmall dim- 
ple, wherein they receive the round extremities of the ribs ; 
2 of them is ſometimes called the eff; che 

ſecond the axillaries ; and the reſt coftales. See Tab. Anat. 
| Seat.) fir 3- 4, 13. 13- fig 7. 4. 15.15. fig. 10. 

The vertebræ of the 6 | 
"them che largeſt, of all the 'vertebr#. See” Tab. Anat. 
_ (Ofedl.) fig. 2. u. 14. 14. fig. 2. u. 16. 16. fig. 11. 

00 gh cach ver74ra has but a ſmall motion, yet the motion 


moves only backwards and forwards on the firſt vertebra, and 


* "ſemicireularly on the ſecond. —The' motion of the other | 


ver tebræ of the neck is not ſo manifeſt; yet is greater than 
chat of the vertebr# of the back ; becauſe their acute proceſ- 
ſes are ſhort and falt, and the cartilages, which are bo- 
"* tween their bodies, arg thicker; = The vertebra of the back 
have the leaft motion of any, becauſe their cartilages are thin, 
© theit acute proceſſes long, and very near to one another: and 
"they are fixed to the'ribs, Which neither move forwards," nor 
backwards. The greateſt motion of the back is Performed 
Of the vertebr of the ate U 
- thicker; ant thelt acute proceſſes ftand at a 
from one another; for the thicket the cartilages are, the tore 
we may bend the body forwardsz and the greater 'diffance 
he eric 5 e roles, the more we may bend 
war ro Ne "2% WISE OY 2 5, 
Such is 1.5 ſtructure and motion of 'the veriehre; when in 
, their natural poſition: bur we frequent y find them 'varivu 
e Rick dut, it cbntli- 
tutes what we call a bimched back ; and in ſuch caſes,” the 
_ cartilages between the beter are Very" thin and hard? for- 


© proceſſes” of the ſiiperio 
- fiderable diente from 

up witch a viſcous ſu 
N Henle "re 


1 and inferior vertebra" ate at 4 con- 
ch oer eher, which diffance filled 
ance, | 


ns (+ 4 MP3 [3 kx it 
thickneſs of the cartilages" happens, 


E © 7, © MMR 
I » , ig #7 * 
© 
* mn 


: 
o 


alſo ties them together: beſides, the bodies of each vertebra 
are tied to one another, by the intervening cartilages ; and the 


The firſt, called atlas, is tied to the head; and moves with 


ligament.—A luxation of this tooth is 


ns are the broadeſt, and the laſt of | 


the Joins; - becaiiſe their cartilafſed are 
greater diſtance 


cortilages between the verteb@ ate "very" thin and tia . 
warde, but conſiderably thick backwards, where" theoblique' 
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VE R VER 
| : vertebr@ : in which; termixed with ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of- whitls ab 
4 h — fhenet 2 — * in a] the joints of the ſtalk ; as peny- royal, horehound. 1 | 
| eee 2 « I The peculiat characteriſtie of this genus of plants, accorgi 
” <2 Sonne | conliſt of vertebre in childrenz| to Mr. Ray, is, that their leaves grow by pairs, one jul 
| . which-grow-ſo cloſe together in adults, that they make but pB engine 09.20 HE POSI bs apopetaloue, but 
" —— ſolid bone of the figure of an iſoſceles triangle, uſually growing down with a kind of lip, or turning ſome- 
whoſe baſs is ted to the Iſt vertebra of th lois, and the — li hene . e 
53 ©, < "of | | : 3 coc-| flower ; to w perianthium wer in- 
1 oro wel "71,3. ay 
| | , / ir of muſcles, whoſe] me author makes two diſtinctions o verticillat 
By THR ILES on —_—_—  —— — back. plants.—1*, The fruticaſe, or ſuch whoſe ſuperficies is * 
VER T EX, ia anatomy, che crown of the * Nee 
. ween i medrys v teucrium, marum Sy riacum; 
2 eee _ * | flower with a lip, which they call-a lobiated flower ; or one 
Decip alfa," vertex. is figuratively, uſed for the top of other ſomething in the form of an helmet, which they call galeated; 
Hence, Thas.. the. vertex of a cone, pyramid, conic ſec-| as the ſclarea, ftcechas, hyſſopus, roſmarinus, ſatureia, marum 
— 2 2 point of the upper extremity of the axis 3 or vulgare, thymum vulgare, and the polium montanum. 
the top of the re... | , ; 2 * The berpacee, or ſuch whoſe ſtalks are not perennial, 
Vaztex of cn le, is the angular point; or the point A, theſe are the men: hæ, verbena, dictamnus Creticus, origanum, 
_ (Tab. Geomet 91.) wherein N — * — — 74 —— — — nepeta, 9 
os : : 8 F 0 iu gare, lamium, moluca, 
. W * * i the 1758 bn dera terreftris, galericulam, calamintha, meliſſa, marrubium 
Joch is the point M (756. Geometry, fig- 19-), oppoſite to commune, nigrum & aquaticum; chamzpitys, ſcordonia, 
” "x4" 4 aq 43 , 5 FIR f bs REI, n 7 cardiaca. 
* G | ' the ” t A ab. Ge Jy TP 1 4. OW ER. A Rt 
ee © drawn 4 or i i the ttereBion|VERTICITY, is chat property of the load-tone, whereby 
__ - of the diameter, and the curve. turns or directs itſelf to peculiar point. 
" ON | RT T0 : 5 . 
| | ; 1 5m | for that point of heaven VERT GO®, in medicine, an indiſpoſition of the brain 
? ta hs * = our heads called the zenith. | wherein the patient ſees the objeQs about him 28 if they 
Path of the VAT EX. Ses PATH. II med round, and fanſies be turns round himſelf ; 
VERTICAL Gi „ in aſtronomy, is a great circle of the he is all the while at reſt, n 
den paiog we the nevith Z, ae N, G  * The wont is len g- from turning e 
: fone e638 any ocher given point on the Jurtace Ppyftciaas diſtinguiſh two kinds, or rather two degrees, of 
is a vertical circle. —Allthe vertical circlis inter- bod 2nd 8 ory en meme Without any 
her in the zenith. and nadir. » , "Gs called ee wht ee is when the 
oy jp tes * 2 7 are allo darkened; and, as it were, covered with a miſt, 
4 2 Eee West- me make a third ſtage, viz. vertigo caduca, wherein the 
32 8 22 — bow many. degrees the verticel| Paent afually falls down. But this ſeems ſcarce to differ 
©” wherein. the far tes, or ſets, is diſtant from the meridian. | Cm an epiteply- e 8 | 
n al circle, or azimuth,. which Sometimes the vertigo is ſeated in re- part of the head, 
- Prime 7 circle an 3, or which i per- and ſometimes in the hind-part : the latter is much the more 
EL tural motion in the retina : for it is evident, an object will 
X * ſeem to move circularly, if the images thereof, painted on the 
4 - 2 WY retina, fall ſucceſſively on different parts of the retina. 
. 2454 This they may do, either by the Objects moving while the 
cn eye is at reſt, or from the eye moving while the object refts; 
A b else both 38 Folly e 
e nas falling on the fame place, by the optic nerves being alone in 
BY x, at 4 motion. For ſinee a right and an oblique incident do not 
: ERTI excite the ſame tremors in the neryes, and the ſame ſpecies 
c 8 S 
| 9 be at it wall a to ſhiſt its i 
3 Welt,  hengs of te des in GOA NG os 
if 8 SY e 222 . A u 2 i den, erg turning round 
I 3 ens -. RY IP : mn of | ys run 1 : too | ' , immoderate ex- 
| __ | exciſe,” ſurprize, voracity, much uſe of pulſe, onions, lech. 
| "= - FERTICA, m "radiſhes,” cabbage, muſtard, Oc. and, in general, what- 
1 Ie 5; NM ee 
== : 3 Nr The the cure is bleeding in the jugular, ot cup- 


| 8 " fical carcle; ot perpendicul.r to the borgen. 3 
8 4 'Th part ly called oriental, eat; occidental, weſt ; 
3 3 and ſeptentrional, or north. verticals, when 
2 * other of thele cardinal points of the hori- 

| & * called declrners 


va * . 
1 * = TICAL Point, 
—_ „ Hence, a flar is fad to be vertical, when, it to 


i that point which is. perpendicularly over any. place. 
| 17 L Ly aling,. is 2 line ot any 
t6.the horizon; . : : 


Vas ICAL L, in | | 
js beſt found and drawn on an ere ct and re 
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the ſhadow of the thread on 
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: VE U-MONTANUM, in anatom) 


Wai 1 
and heavy plumbet ſteadily, 218 nj. 
the plane, 


— 


4 then proceed to an emetic; then 


a veſicatory on 
'3 with ſlernuta- 


/ tories, und the other medicines that obtain in the apo- 
bern 199 rtr ( thy: 
VERTILEAGE; u ster ileure, ' the tilling, or preparing 

ing, or tof- 


NR 


ing e. 7 re : 
„„ 
VERTUOSO. 8e Vin Tos. 5 255 
tomy, 2 kind of little valve, 
in the plats Wherein' the efacultory duAts enter the vrethra. 
Its uſe is, to prevent. the urine, ! paling the urethra, fro 
FF 
VRT, var Te are thoſe that are imme- 
F one ariorher,”” 
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VESICA ROW a bladder; a membranous or ſkinn 
in which any — is contained. , 


'Vasica Bilaria. See VESIcuIA Fellis. | 
V8sica, . chemiſis, is a large copper veſſel, tinned on 
u 


the inſide ; uſed in difti ling ardent ſpirits: fo called, as re- 
ſembling the figure of a blown bladder. 

VESICA Fundus. = Funpvs. 

Vasric# Sphinier. ; SPHINCTER. 


VESICAT ORY, VEsSicaTORIUM, an external medicine, 


ſerving to raiſe -a bliſter ; hence alſo it is itſelf by ſome, 
though improperly, called a bifler. | 

Waſitatories are unguents, cataplaſms, or plaiſters, made of 

ſharp, irritating medicaments, which have a faculty of draw- 

ing the humours from within, outwards ; inflaming and ul- 

cerating the ſkin, and raiſing veſice, or bladders ; whence 

their denomination, veſicatory. | 

We have veficatories made of cantharides, or elſe of eu- 

phorbium, figs, ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalis, mu- 

Hard, ium, ſquills, briony, magere pepper, leaven, 

&c. which are incorporated and up with honey, 
gums, reſins, &c. to bring them to the conliſtence re 

vired. See CANTHARIDEs, Ce. 

— are a ſtronger ſort of ſinapiſms, and a kind of 

potential cauteries. 
VESICULA, VesicLe, a diminutive of vefica ; ſignifying a 

little bladder. See VESICA, and BLADDER. | 

The lungs conſiſt of veficule, or lobules of veſicula, admit- 
ting air from the bronchiæ z and not only air, but alſo duſt, 
Ee. | 
There are ſeveral parts in the body which bear this appella- 
tion 3 as, | | 


VesicuLa fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder; which is]. 


an ob membranous veſlel, not unlike a pear both in 


form ſize; and is fituated in the hollow part of the 


liver... 

It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſſels, which it re- 
ceives from it, but likewiſe by its membranes, whereof the 
external is common to both. — The lower which hangs 

out of the liver, reſts ox the pylorus of the iomach. - 

Its trunks, or membranes, are uſually reckoned five ; an 
outer, or common one, ſrom the peritonæum ; an inner one, 
on that fide which adheres to the liver from the capſula of the 

porta, and of the porus bilarius.—And three proper ones 
the firſt whereof is vaſculous ; the ſecond, muſcular ; and 

the third, glandulous. 


But Dr. Drake, viewing a piece of dried gall-bladder with| 
a microſcope, found but little reaſon for this accurate di-| 
, flinQion'; the ſeveral orders of fibres of the ſeveral coats 


appearing to be no other than an iafinite perplexity of veſ- 
ſels diverſly ramified. 3 
The gall- is uſually diſti into the fundus, 
which is the wideſt part; and collum, or neck, which is 
| NEC Ve, 35, pro 5 

in a) duct, called meatus cyflicus, or bilarins; which, at 
abou two inches diflance trom the gall-bladder, is joined 
to the meatus hepaticus z theſe, together, form the ductus 
communis. N 4 | 
The uſe of the g ll bladder is, to receive the bile, after its 
being ſecreted in the glands of the liver; and to diſcharge it 
? common duct into the duodenum. - | | 


he bile found in this veſſel is of a brighter yellow, a| 


greater confiflence, and is alſo more bitter and acrimonious, 
han that in the porus bilarius. | 7 
VESICUL# Seminales.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) g. 8. lit. 
"00: fig. 1 f. lit. bb; fee allo the article SEMINALES. 
VesicvL = #Adipoſe.' See ADIPOSE. ve 
VESICUL AR-Glands. See GLanyd. “7 | 
VESPER, in aſtronomy, called alſo and the evening 

flor; is the planet Venus, when ſhe is caftward of the 
' fun, and conſequently ſets aſter him. Fouts: 4 
VESPERS, in the Romiſh church, evening ſong ; that part of 


the office which is rehearſed after noon—anſwering to our} 4b 
evening | prayers ; except that it differs more from the office 


of the morning, called matin s. | 


Sicilian VeSPERS, is a famous ra in the French hiſtory ; fig * 


nify ing a general maſſaere of. all the French in Sicily, in the 


peer 1282; to which the fuſt toll that called to yeſpers was 


Some will have it to have happened on Eaſter-eve : 


chites, a Lie 
count of Provence, was king of Naples and Sicily.— 

women with child by Frenchmen were not ſpar et. 
After the like manner, we ſay, the matint Moſcrus, ſpeak- 

ing of the Muſcovites aſſaſſinating their prince Demetrius, 
and all the Poles, his — 22 


on the day of che Annuntiation—lt was raiſed by one Pro-| 
) 
| 


fix d clock in the morning 0 
VEPERTILIONUM Ale, bats wings, among 


„ the 27th of 
May 1600- under the conduct of their duke Choutlky, UJ 


two bread membranous ligaments, with which the bottom 
of the womb is tied to the bones of the ileum ; they are ſo 
called from their reſembling the wings of a bat.—Sce Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 11. lit. g. 

VESPERTINE, VesrerTINUs, in aſtronomy, is when a 
planet is ſeen deſcending to the weſt after ſun- ſet. 

V SSEL, Vas, Vase, a thing proper to hold or contain 
liquor. See Vas. - 
Thus, a tun, hogſhead, &c, are veſſels, fit to contain ale, 


2 

chemiſts uſe a great div of veſſels in their opera- 
tions; as matraſſes, pelicans, retorts, receivers, &c. 

Double VES EI. 2 — I 7 


Among anatomiſts, &c. all the tubes or canals, wherein the 
blood, and other juices or humour, are ſecreted, conveyed, 
depoſited, &c. as the veins, arteries, lymphatics, ſpermatics, 
Ec. — called veſſels. —See Tab. Anat. P. 3. Veſſels of bu- 
man body. 4 
Some even extend the word ve//el to the nerves ; as ſuppoſe- 
ing them the conduits of the animal ſpitits. 
Veſſels conſiſt of membranes, variouſly formed, and diſpoſed for 
the reception of the fluids; and theſe membranes, again, 
conſiſt of leſſer veſicles, or veſiculæ: and this, for what we 
—_— without end. 

the new ſyſtem of many modern philoſophers and phy- 
— veſſel is a name common to all the ſolid ww A 

J. 
Theſe authors explain the whole animal economy, functions, 
&c. from the divers liquors diffuſed throughout the body, 
and the various tubes or veſſels which contain thoſe liquors. 
— „all we know in the human body, is either veſſel, 
or liquor. | 
The antients, it is true, had a notion, that ſome parts of the 
body, as the heart, ſpleen, &c. are mere p: ma's, i. e. 


4 8 of 7 injections, &c. find that 
s 4 other parts of the are mere congeri 
or maſſes of veſſels —.— + * 
Some philoſophers even extend the modern ſyſtem to all ma- 
terial beings 3 owning only two elements 3 viz. a matter in- 
finitely liquid, diffuſed through all nature; and hard, or ſo- 
lid parts; which ate, as it were, the veſſels of that matter. 
The veſſels have a conſiderable ſhare in the vital actions; all 
| that is required to the maintenance of life, being a due quan - 
tity of a proper humour, and its continued motion along the 
veſſels : this motion depends, in great meaſure, on the action 
of the veſſels themſelves; and action of the veſſels de- 
pends on the contraction of the fibres, whereby, when 
themſelves again, and di themſelves into right lines, ſtill 
approaching towards the axis of their cavi — thus, they 
| Propel their contents: ſo that the — the veſſels is chiefly 
to be determined from their figure. | 
| The number of veſſels, ſome of our lateſt and beſt anato- 
_ miſts, obſerve, is greateſt in embryo's 3 and continually de- 
For, in the actions nutrition, &c. are effected, the 
; ; ue veſſels being much diſtended by their humours, the 
r veſicles, whereof the membranes or coats of the 
* ate 'compoſed, become compreſſed and ftreightened, 


ing together, the fibres become the firmer and ſtronger, by 
-theJols of the veſicles.— And hence the ſtrength, firmneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, &c, of the ſolid parts. | ini 


Axis _ 4 VISSSEI. | Axis. 

Capillary VEssEISs. F 1 Cariltaky.. 
ial Ve8SeLs, | Þ Cxnvicat. 

Phrenic VE88ELs. -\ See the articles Punz wic. 

Pulmonary V #838L54 © PULMONARY. 


rmatic VESSELS} 
mbilical VESSELS.) 


SPERMATIC. 


move wholly with wind and fail, and live in all ſuas; 40 $7445 
gallions, ſhips, &c. N de ora 
| ſuch are boats, galleys, praams, whirries) Kc. 

Floating veſſels, . ” | the 7 
barges, barks, fiſhing ſhips of trade, and veſſels of 
wor of each whereof are divers kinds and denomina- 
tones | f 


a frigate, or two decked ip, thisd, fourth, and fiſth rate ; 
 hetch, a machine-veſſol, and a ſmoakir; | | | 
A veſſel is fid to be of three ar four hindred tans i mean 
| ing, that it will carry thre or four hundred times two thou- 


— 


| ſand 
- * 
- * 4 S 
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a kind of pulp, or pith, void of all veſſeli; but the moderns, 


| firetched and diſtended by the flowing bumour, they ſhorten 


and at length quite dry, and void of juices ; ſo that, grow 


And flocbettomed veſſels, which ge boch by cars and fails: 
are e , in Har lighters, 
deri, 


Vel I wer, we a three-deched ip,” fit and ſecond fte: 
a ee ' ſhip,” eib rate : a bom veſſel, a fre bb, a 5 


ö 


* 


y that is ſtruck, ſtrikes at the ſame time; 
ſtroke is that which a liquid reſiſts the moſt, 
et: and ſor a body to move freely therein, 
ent itſelf as obliquely as 
i riangular, and moved with the point 
it is certain all its parts would ſtrike the fluid ob- 
eous, that each ſhould ſtrike more 
neighbour. WH, 75 0 IFFO 1 
Now, 8 ion of obliquity can no- 
where be had in a curve line; each point whereof is con- 
_ fidered as an infinitely ſmall right line, always inclined to the 
_. other little right lines contiguous to it. ou” 
To find what curve it is, whoſe 
quity, or inclination in all its parts, renders it, o all others, 
_ the fitteſt to divide the fluid eaſily ; is a problem much more 
- difficult than it appears to be j and, in effect, is only to be 
ſolved by the new geometry: the ſolution was firſt 1 
a in his inveſtigation of the ſolid of the leaſt 
ud. CE. l p 
That author, however, did not publiſh his analyſis ; 
marquis de PHopital hit upon it: ind afterwards MF 
_ reſolved > cla ant! 29g wap gry Br yo longer, and' 


n See SoL1D of the leaft: reſeftance. * 
Mn Esst s. 2 2 e 25 
VEST, and VTI. See the article In'vs8T 1- 
{DT URS 47 5: + | | 


VESTALIA, feafts held in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, on 


air; Ceres, for eos 1s A en. en 
VESTALS, VS. TATA, in antiquity, ma 
7 conſecrated to the ſervice 


— 


2 inflicted four veflals ; ai 
Servius, Tullus added two more: whi 


as long as the worship of the goddes Veſta It is true, 
St. Ambroſe rechons them ſeven ; hut without any founda- 


7 1 
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[ action. The veffalr made u vow of virginity: their 
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| ment, in their. fathers- life-time ; had the ſame gratif. 


liquely ; but they would all ſtrike it with the ſame obliquity ;'|. 
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| VESTIBLE, 


| . circular canals, and the cochlea.” - 


| "cochlea 3" and; five other very ſmall ones, through which ſo 
i n 


be- I VES FIS 
EVESTMERNT. See che article VEST Uns. 


and parochial aſfemblies are heide 
f | Vzs rA Y- An, A ſelect number of the * perſons of 
wy 14.0 e ee ee eee eee ſe were 3 who 
dit ear 


VES_ 


Their order was very rich z boch on-accoutit of the en 
ei of the emperors, and of legacies of other per. 


The veftabs had a particular place allotted them at the an. 
phitheatres, and — the eircus. Their vehicle —— 
carpentum, or pihentum. The veil wherein they ſacrificed 
was called /affibulum. 7 WB. A ? 
Art firſt, were nominated by the ki but after the 
extinction of monarchy, by the pontifex maximus, or hi 

prieſt.— The oldeft of them was called maxima, bs the f 


tiff was maximus.. IS. 
had divers privileges: diſpoſed of their effeQs by teſta- 


cation as a mother of three children; and whenever 
13 f going to execution f „ they had a power to 
on him. * e 
The hre which the weffals were to watch, was not on an 
altar, or an hearth z but in little earthen veſſels with two 
This'fize was held a pledge of the empire of the world. If 
it went out, it was judged a very unlucky prognoſtic; and 
was to be hd wa infinite ceremonies.— Among the 
Romans, Feſtus tells us, | it: was only to be rekindled by 
the rubbing a kind of wood, proper for the purpoſe. By: 
among the Greeks, Plutarch, in the life of Numa, ob- 
ſerves, it was to be rekindled by expoſing ſome inſlamma- 
dle matter in the centre of à concave veſſel held to the 
ſun. For it is to be noted, the Romans were not the 
people who kept the al fire of Veſta, in imitation of 


IBLE*, VesriBuULUM 
A „. 


„ Martinius derives the word from Vale flabulum ; by reaſon 
the fore-part of the bouſe was dedicated-to Yofa.—Daviler 


— 


"Y 


furniſhed with pilaſtera. | 
denotes the fore- 


V £STIBULUM, in anatomy, 
| | maker mage porn of the eng. 11 

The vefible. is a ſmall cavity, of an irregular form, placed 

immediately above the baſis of the ſtapes 3 between the ſea 


In it appear divers foramina; a8 that of the feneſtra ſtra ovalis; 
the five foramina of the ſemicircular canals 3 that of the 


VESTIGIA, a Latin term, frequemtiy uſed by Engliſh 
bo + os og acer wer env thing bas ke 
T7 ag 18309 18 W917 CURE Us: 1! 4 4 
1 The word is particularly applied to the marks remaining of 
ſomething antique, gone to rum by tima 
elica,” See che article ANGELICA. » 


VEST\R:Y;iVesr Aan; 4 room adjoining to a church, | 
| where he pricſts veſtments; and the ſacred utenſils, are ler. 


t, e +: w 


y chooſe pariſh-officers, and take care of its concen” 
1 4 


ments — n 
| the ver) 
church,/ 0 4 att 594-45 ahh my 


'Pheyare thu called, decauſe they 
TILE ne — 
VES T RE; Ve 8TMent; a garment, on clothing. of 
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Leh our Jaw-booksy is in aldo uſed metaphorically: 6s in 
mne true, q. . /qgetrs Jul terra wifhitur ; the corn 


„heresich che eufth is. clothed, or covered. + |:  - . 
. £87 uno an Are , Land, is che produce te 
wood, corn, &c. growing on:itewlt hallibe re 
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hold plea de vetito pamio.—Mathilda de Morton clamat in 


Vi Laica retrovenda, A writ lying where. debate being be- 


"The e Fial according to Labeo, were of the number 


VIA 


9 and how much the 
40 4 . 


land, &c. 4 Ed. I. 14 Ed. III. Oc. 2 
Vacrunz; VEsTURA, alſo ſignifies a poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin. 
In which ſenſe it is from the feudiſts ; with whom 


| caveflitura ſigniſies a delivery of poſſeſſion by a ſpear, or ſtaff; || 


and veſtura, the poſſeſſion itſelf. : | 
VETERAN, VeTErANvs, in the Roman militia, a ſoldier 

ho was grown old in the ſervice; or who had made a cer- 
tain number of campaigns ; and, on that account, was in- 
titled to certain benefits and privileges. | 
years ſervice were ſufficient to intitle a man to the 
benefits of a veteran. Theſe prinileges conſiſted in being ab- 
; ſolved-from the military oath; in being exempted from all 


che functions of a ſoldier; and in enjoying a certain falary, | 


or appointment, Go. ; 


In France, the term VETERAN is ſtill retained to ſuch officers | 


as have held their poſts twenty years; and who enjoy certain 

of the-honours and privileges affixed thereto, even after they 
have laid them down. | g 

A veteran counſellor has a voice and ſeat at audiences, though 


not at proceſſes by writing. A veteran ſecretary of the king 
— the privi Oc. of nobility, to himſelf, and his 
children. | | 


VETERINARIA, Mulo-medicina, or medicine applied to the 
diſeaſes of cattle. —W hence, . 7 
VETERINARIUS, a fatrier, or horſe- leach. 


VETERNUS is uſed, by ſome phyficians, for a lethargy, or 


other drowſy diſeaſe. _ | | 
VETITUM Namiun, in law, imports a forbidden diſtreſs. 
See Nau, and DISTREss, | P 
Such, e. gr. is that when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts, 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver them when 
the ſberiff comes to replevy them; and, to that end, drives 
they are ſo eſſoined, as that they cannot be replevied 
Divers lords of hundreds, and courts-baron, have power to 


" them to places unknown, —Or when, without zny words, 


| hnanerio de Materdon duos l && infangentheft, & pla- 
cita de namio vetito, „ine breve domini "regis. Int. Record. 
in Thelaur. Scac. FRG 
VEXES. See the article Nx IxjusTE Veres. 
Mr ArmMis; 9. d. by force and arms, a law- term uſed in 
an indictment ; to denote the forcible and violent commiſſion 
of any crime. | 1 eg] | 


tween two parſons, or proviſors for a church; one of them 

makes a forcible entry into it; with a number of laymen, and 
domes enders o1-oammobd 23oo th bo dies 
VIA, way. See the articles War, and Roa. 
by ve ;ry dams in aſtronomy, the milky tay,” or galaxy. See 
GALAXY, 14 4 (K 457 CL Us abba 4404 
Via MitiTaR1s, in our Jaw-books, is uſed for an highway. — 
Lu publlta dici poterit; & dueit ad mare, & ad portum, & 
* quan#oque ud mefruta. Bracton, Lib. IV. c. 16. il 
Via REOIA, the king's highway, is defined in Leg. Hen. I. 
do de that which is always open, and which nobody may 
hut by any means, as — 4 city, port, or town.” 
Iss breadth the fame laws pteſeribe to be ſuch, as that two 
erte may paſs each other, and ſixteen horſemen armed may 
do abreaſt. © 3. 7 $19 W1i E329 + KI 7 D544 . 


, DE 2. 4 


. * pt #4" » A | * 1 . 
Via Sol is, the ſur's way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, ag ſome 
aſtronomers; "for the ecliptic ine; ſo called, becauſe the fun 
ier goes out of itt. | | 


: * 


VIZ Pain , firt paſſages, among phyſicians, are the cſo- 
bete Lace and en the whole length of | 
5 anal, 0 


e Aimentary duct, or 


om the mouth to the ſphincter 


In this ſenſe, we ſay, an abſtruQion, jn the prime vi. 
Purging and emetic medicines operate chiefly on the prime: 
vie.—And eder alteratives, cardiact, Ee. ſuſpend 
. their ation. till after, they have paſſcd.the prime vie. N | 
VIAL, or PHTAL, à ſmall and thin glaſs bottle. See PHIAT. 
in m „a name given, among the Romans, 
2 who had the care and guard of the roads and 
„ e 


_ thoſe gods / called Dii Auimales; who were ſuppoſed to be the 
ſouls of men, changed into gods; theſe were of two kinds; 
viz; che Hiales, and Penat et. 
The Hialis were the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called Zares ; 
at leaſt, ſome of the Lares were denominated Viales; viz. 
e bee, as had the more immediate intendency of the 
a $34 ; 

| Hetice:the-two names are ſometimes joined, and thoſe highs 
35 deities are called Lares Vialis : witneſs that inſcription in 


þ 


; 
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VIATICUM, among the antient Romans, was the allowance 
or appointment which the republic gave to ſuch of its officers 
as were ſent into the provinces, to exerciſe any office, or-to 
perform any ſervice, or commillion z as alſo to the officers of 
the army, and even the ſoldiers; Hr. FH * 
Tacitus makes mention of it, lib. I. Anat. c. 37: Liaticum 
amicorum, ipfuuſque Cæſaris; meaning the appointments whi 
the republic paid to Germanicus, arid his officers:- 2 
This vraticum, however, did not conſiſt altogether in money: 
the ring given the magiſtrates and officers ſent into the pro- 
vinces, was part of itz ſo were the cloaths, baggage, tents, 
and the reſt of their equipage. . ,- + ++ * 

In the Romiſh church, ViaTicum is ſtill the allowance made a 

religious, to defray the expences of a journey, miſſion, c. 
ViaTICcuM is alſo uſed for the communion, or euchariſt, which 
is given to the people in the pangs of death; or who are 
about to make the voyage of the other world. em 
The viaticum is not to be given to perſons executed in courſe 
of juſtice. N | ee en 

VIATOR, in antiquity, an officef of juſtice among the Ro- 
mans.— The term, originally, had no other ſignification than 
that of a public meſſenger, or ſetvant, ſent to advertiſe- che 
ſenators and magiſtrates when aſſemblies were to be held, 
where their preſence Was required. KAG 10 | . 
Hence, becauſe, in the firſt ages of that empire, the Roman 

magiſtrates lived moſtly at their country-houſes ; theſe offi- 

cers being obliged to be frequently upon the road, were called 
uiatores, travellers; from via, highway 

In proceſs of time, the name viator became commonttd all 

officers of the magiſtrates, lictors, accenſi, ſcribes, ſtatòres, 

and criers; either by reaſon theſe names and offices were 
confounded in one: or becauſe viator as a general name, 

and the reſt particular ones, ſpecifying the particular functions 
they diſcharged, as A.- Gellius ſeems to inſinuate, when he 

ſays, member of the company of viatores, who binds a . 
criminal condemned to be whipped,. was called lictor. 

Be this as it will, the names lictor and uiator are often uſed 

iadiſcriminately for each other; and we as! oſten meet with 

Send to ſeek, or advertiſe him by a lictor, as dy a viatur. 

None but the conſuls, prætors, tribunes, and ædiles, had a 

right to have viatores. They were not be Roman citizens, 
and yet they n DN ore; 

VIBEX is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black and blus 
2 on the ſkin, occaſioned by an afflux, or extravaſation, 


VIBRATION. in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion of 
a body, e. gr. a pendulum; which, being ſuſpended at free- 
_ — or vibrates, _ this ways then that, 3 
or d, being raiſed, falls agaln by its gravity ; and With 
the yelocity thus acquired, riſes . to N | 
other ſide ; whence its gravity makes it fall again? and thus 
its vibrations ate continue. 
Mechanical authors, in lieu of vibration, frequently uſe the 
The vibrations of the ſame pendulum are all iſochronal ; that 
is, they are performed in equal time, at leaſt in the ſame 
; for, towards the equator, they are found ſomewhat 
QWer, 4790 fs 3 #344 Ib 31340 ar 
A pendulum 3 feet 3 inches, and à tenths of an inch, ac- 
cording to Huygens, or 39, 25 inches, according to Bir J. 
Moor, and lord Brouncker, vibrates ſeconda, or makes 3600 
_ vibrations in an hau. te VERS Yo wot front 
The vibrations of a longer pendulum: take up mate time 
than thoſe of a ſhorter one in a ſubduple ratia of the lengths: 
 _— Thus, a pendulum 3 feet long will make To vibrations, 
while another ꝙ inches long makes 20. For 10 is the balf 
of 20, and 3 feet, or 36 inches, are the ſquare of 6 inches; 
which is of 3. Whoſe ſquare is 9 ſo that To is to 20 
in a ſubduple ratio of 36 to 001” 
The ſame thing is meant when we ſay, that the number of 
vibrations of pendulums, in a given time, is in a reciprocal 
ratio of their lengthy. oo . tt ne 
M. Mouton, a prieſt of Lyons, wrote an expreſo treatiſes to 
ſhew, that, by means of the number of wibruttans of 2 


given T a certain time one might eſtabliſu an 
univerſal meaſure throughout the 


ole world; and ſin the 
It — 1 among 8 a that 
tdey might be recovered again, if at any time they ſhould 
chance to be loſt, as is the caſe of moſt of the antient mea - 
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ſures; which we now only know by conjecture. 
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; ſame kind with that of lively.—In that of obdutacy-there is none. 
pravity, the eee ge toe (cr, in key; und ir ar9 Lats Gs, © 
the vibration of the ſame a Machine, or inſtrument, ſerving: any:thing | 
of penis 3 be unegyal in dare are 8 "hater i be to be fled ben e wer 
; ines, e. 7 Te file ſquirt; it i abſolutely neceſſary the be places 
| nt among themſelves, inverſly, 0 is vicw | 
„ powers whereby" they are equally bent, and in- |= errors with its chaps parallel to the work-bench, 
| ' —— os. Sy 1 i parts of the vice, are, the face, or plane, which is its 
| ; | 3 ble to the uppermoſt part; the chaps, vrhich are cut with a baſtard- cut, 
. powers whereby it is bent: theſe follow the ſame laws as RS RO io hea.” Marrs 
=. toe pendulum; — note <a worm; the nut, or ſcrew-bex, which has a ſquare wor 
$ eee | non _ and ix biaſeinto the round box; the ſpring, — throw? 
| 4 Tamar: | i ylics, Se. 4 for divers other the chaps open; and the foot, on which the whole is mounted, 


— — 


is ſuppoſed to be per- | Hand-V ics is a ſmall kind of vice, ſerving to hold the le 
means of the vibratory motion of the nerves, be- works in, that require often/ turning about. | 


objects, and propagated to the brain. Of this there are two kinds; the broad-chapt hand- vice, which 
: 0 | rays of ligut Sir Iſaac Newton con- is that commonly uſed; and the en ſel- 


by 


” 


73 
i 
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Cees to make vibrations of ſeveral bi which, accord- dom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. - 

ing te thoſe magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours; Vice is alſo a machine uſed by the plaſfiers, to turn, or draw 
- much after the ſume manner as vibrations of air, according} lead into flat rods, with enen Proper to te- 
| totheir ſeveral excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds. | ceive the edges of the glaſs 
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of the fame author, is only an accident of | This machine conſiſts of two iron chaps, or cheeks, joined 
a fine, ſubtite, ethereal| with two croſs iron pieces —In the ſpace between the chaps 
2h bodies imo « vibrarive motion, | | are two ſteel wheels, and their ſpindles, or axes paſſed 
2 Sick 8 us that ſenſation. through the middle, each. of which has its nut, or pinion 
From the vibrations, or pulſes, of the ſame medium, he ac-} with teeth, that catch into each other; and to the loweſt is 
2 and- eaſy tranſ- fitted an handle, whereby the machine is turned. 


- There are ſome of theſe vices double, and that will draw two 
ions it is obſerved, that the but- leads at once: theſe have three wheels. Some glaziers wil 
worm is transformed, makes 130 turn lead of, different ſizes in the fame vice; by changing 

wings, in one coition. their cheeks for each ſize. | 
"appointed as deputy of an-] With another you of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet, th 
in dis abſence, and under his] turn lead for tiers; which, when it comes out of the vice, 


| Tran — is almoſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſy to be parted. 
5 The word bete from wicertar, elles wicar gen Before. the invention of this vice, which is w: late thing, 
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Tue pope pretends-to. be vicar of Jeſus Chriſt on earth.—. they uſed a ; accordingly, in all the antient window, 
He has under him a grand-vicar; who is a cardinal; and - do pane; planed and 8 v. 
- whoſe Juriſdictiom extends over all prieſts, both ſecular, and Vice is alſo uſtd in the e ate] divers words, to denote 


= - 
— - 


_ 
—_ 7 — 22 y— — 
= 
-. 


z and even, in many caſes, over laymen. the relation of fomething that comes med, or in the place, 
1 en — urn wg VICaTIUS, want Arup og of another. 
In this ſenſe the word is Latin, vice, Bead, place; turn, C,. 
Vice-ASMIRAL is one of the "three principal oficers of the 
royal navy who commands de ſerond ſquadron 5/ and has 
his flag let up i in the fore - top of his ſhip. 
U pod phonon called alſo in antient ſtatutes, wider- 
chumberlain, is an officer in the court, next” under the lord 
2 chimberlait; and who, in üs abſence, has command, and 


controul of all officers belonging to that part of the boat 
called the chamber above-ſtairs. 


pe- [Vics-CHANCELLOR of an uni is an eminent member, 


2 y to manage afin in te abſence ofthe chu 
or. bs. abba PET 


e| Vicsk-Docs.is a undo of Venice, who th 
„ e or Wins CIS: 


* 95 


© The de never. takes. the-ducal chair, nor bean the 
| hor, nay is: addypiſed. wpdes tht title of 


—_— 


a | 
* Tone fenkaited by the, patrons en 
| them by the hands of the ordinary; and fo Vics-Dowina 8 Aae age e 
5 2:0 t ſucceflion, or and never dying. Vice BA A „or Ecclefie, in the Ne 
. 


: ſome law, an 9 or protector, of an abbey, or church. 


See N 
vic Deming N Er ese he, 1 ee, 
or vicar- See Commtssakv, &c. 


-| Vice-GERENT, —__- erens, a vicar or lieutenant. 
-|Vict-Comes, Ain . Sc. } . erer, | 
Accent ad Vick-Courre: 133 . 
Neſpettu habentla computi V WE See Ricezers, | 
892 an officer whom the ſends to Avi 
ſome other cities, to perform wok of a ſpiri 
at a time is no or - 
Kere cee, when Jegute, 


All the Ga Nas Narbonnoiſe, as Dauphin, Provence us 


| huvrevoarſe to the uin. lass of Avignon, for all eccleſiaſt 


- cal diſpatchers. in ike manner as the other provinces 9dr 


theimſelves to Rome. 2 | 


17 


Vice-Ror, a governor of a kingdom, who commianids therein 
"in the vans rnd fend of king; with full and ſovereign a5 
thority. 
roy 


— 


* Ss 
* 


IE. EIN Yoga 


menen eee e 


Tacitus, n VO T. X. M. XX, in 


VIC 


„ eee eee 


5 feaſts, > held © after a 8 deceaſe. 
ViczunALAa, , Or- VIiCENNALES were alſo games, 


- feaſts, and rejoicings, held every 20th year of the reign of a | 


On medals we frequent! meet with vicennalin vota; the 


vows put up on that occaſion for te den ofthe emperor 
| the inlargement o em 
A by VOT. X & XX, in the medals of 


thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Maximianus ; ; 
 VOT. X. MUL. XX, in thoſe of Conſtantine, Valentinian, 


and Valens; VOT. X. MULT. XX, in thoſe of Diocle- | 


| an, Conſtantine, Julian, Valentinian, Theodaſius, Arca- 
dius, Honorius; VOTIS X. MULT. XX, in thoſe. of Ju- 
lian, Valentinian, Gratian; VO T. X. SIC. XX, in thoſe 
of Valerius Conſtantius; VO T. XII. FE L. XX, in the 
ener VO T. XV. FEL. XX, in Conſtan- 


- NUE 


5 % Vicinacs. See Common. 
VICIS & Venellis mundandis, a writ lying againff A mayo r, 
bailiff, &c. for not taking care, that CE oa wat 


cleanſed 
VICISSITUDE, VicissiTupo, the facceedi 
after another As, the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, 
VICONTIEL.. See the article 
Vicon riELs. 
VICOUNT, . 
ame with Heriff; between which two words, there ſeems 
to be no other difference, but that the one came from our 
r the Normans; and the other from our anceſtors, 
the 


of one thing 
e, &c. 

VIiscOUNTIEL, .. 

V1isCOUNTIELS. 


VicounT, or ViscounT, is alſo.ufed for a degree of nobility, | 


next below a count or earl, and above a baron. 

Camden obſerves, that this is an antient name of office, but 
a new one of dignity never heard of among us till Henry 
Vith's days, who, in his 18th year, created, in parliament, 
John lord Beaumont, vicount Beaumont : but it is much more 
antient in other countries. ' 

Du Cange, indeed, will have the dignity to have had its firſt 
nie in England; but it is much more probable, it was firſt 
brought.over hither by the Normans. 

The riplages:of þ viceunt are, that he may have a cover of 
aſſay held under his when he drinks, and ma 
wavers in his own 

Lv up ba man, out of the preſence of her ſape- 

ors; ce, by a woman. 

i d thi the ſheriff ; particu- 

* enotes to e 5 
en iff pays a rent to the 
4 and makes what profit he ean of them. 

Writs VicounTIEL are fuch as are triable in the county or 

Aberif's-court— OF which Kind are divers writs of nur 


ſance, G. 
Vicop vrt, 9 ViconrizL Juri on, is that Peru ten 
coroners, 


nging to to the officers of a county 3 a8 
. Af x: | 

VIcTiMA, a bloody facrifice, offered to ſome ddr. 
ee either an human perſon, r 
. yOu. 


SACRIFICE. 
The Greeks offered 1 at Aulis, © $I 
1 e 


werniA Adds pa. & freant of the Toes; 1 


oflice was to bind the victims, and 
cake, and other things, neceary f heres. bebe. 
ICE. 


To he vans it allo belanged to knock down, 0. kan 
the victims: in order to which, they ſtood cloſe b oy rs 
naked to the waiſt, but crowned with laurel ; and holding 

datchex or a knife ups "aſked qhe prieft leave to firike; lying, 
Agen f Ant e Whance they eee, 2 


| Amon ons the Remis 


woe. and View; : a neighbourhood. See VE- 


VipDaMse is ſtill a title of fi 


ICB-COMES, in our Jaw-books, fignifies the | 


| living a chaſte widow ; a cuſtom — — Eng- 


have a 
a. vicounteſs may have her 


| When a real action is 
3 n in dur 


VIEWERS, or Vaione, in law, are 


- of the un N at the. 


v 16 


to the? 18 for the XL. hs + oy 


VICTUALLING Offce, an office kept on Tower-hill, fof 
the fur his majeſly's na Fe. m 
It is managed by ſeven cummiſfioners, who have their infe- 
8 as ſec: ; Clerks, Sc, beſides agents in di- 

BD. 2 Great Britain, Ireland, &c. — 

10 ans icular 

ning hor the pre bn, + A 
ears, 

VIDAME®, Via. Dominus, was antiently uſed for the 2 
deputy in temporals; as comet, or vice -cumet, WAS the king's,” 
»The word, according to Nicod, comes, from wjrarins; ac* 


— aging 


22 inſtitution N was for the defence of the 

ties of biſhopricks, while the bi $ themſelves were 

| — up in prayer, and other ſpiritual functions. They alſo 
led the biſhops forces, when they were obliged to Den 
eitber to defend their 8 or for the * whe 
They alſo managed, and pleaded, their cauſe in'courts of 


juſtice; diſtributed juſtice among their tenants ; and pre- 
- ere, 6 8 2 or damaging, the houſes of de- 
| effec, they repreſented the biſhop, 


— as a pe vi lord, 
In ſome antient charters, the vidames are called advocates, ot 


advotoces. 


ſeveral gentlemen in France: as, the . of Chartres; 
Amiens, &c. 25 N 
e antient vidames; Paſquier ſays, were the biſhops tem- 
2 and they had the ſame privileges as the vi- 
cou 
By degrees, the vidames converted their office-into «fre; 
— the biſhops their vidames, or judges, into vaſſals, as 
kings did their counts, dukes, 8. — Accordingly, - the vi- 
—_ Sc. till hold lands of the biſhops of thoſe 


videos, i in law, the ſame with innoteſcimus ; being letters 
patent of a charter of feoſſment, or ſome other inſtrument, 


not of record, 
acking e ee of 


 VIDUITATIS Profefte, the 


land, and attended with divers ceremonies, . 


VIE. See the article CEsTUI gui Vie. 


VIEW“, Visus, in law, the act of veiors,. or ad . 


* 'This is called, by Bracton, — *, — 
— — & introduta fro face, content ani 
* , 


| ions eats nds ee 
well what the land is that the demandant aſks; he ma 
* which is, that the jury may ſee the land which & 
claime 


Len portal ac rages from the Normans, az 
Grand 9 uſed in various caſes 3 


Ern — 4 in a writ 
ae, Fe. in a writ quo jure; in 
ivi | 

View 'e ho ph vnvs from gage e n um 
the his county- court, or the bailiff in his hundred, 
performs ; in looking io the kings proce nd firing that 
every man be in ſome pledge 

View, in matters of c Ee ber Vioron 

E See r NT. | k 2 
w, among or of ths 

uy 22 10 gt fer, of 

To VII W places in 2 ito ide about before 
the laying of a * 5 


8 


weakneſs of its ſituation "and fortification. 


VIGIL, Ev; in we „ dos 
or Guben der 


ag th ci) du day begins midnight, 5. 8 
cal, or ſcriptural peas ads o'ch 


8 Sn 


An 958 4 an 
befo befole; was, 


B 


$+*% 4 
215 Was ol 


gnory, or londſhip ; attributed to 


7 


- 
—f a at aa... 


— - . : I — 


— — — 


r 
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VIELENAGE; | or VIII AAC Viiiata;! the 


2 origin of vi 1. deduced by K on from''s clini in quali F 
antient 4 ſor the Wotb men and women, | condition of a villain. See VILLAIn. of 
pod" in the evenin; gl. acted” And watch nagr is more — uſed for a ſervite kind of tehure 
and pray, a the coming of our „Who was to 2 lands, or tehements jv 'reby the tenant was bound ts 
kiſe early in Ki ths Ettibreiing. TRis practice, fultian Gbſerves, | do all ſuch ſervice as the lord eommanded} or were gr 
* all uxtrem, "afterwards got to ther feaſts, 1 ſaints days. — villain t0 perform : which Bracton expreſſes,: by Scir i non 
es in, he were forblt by a council, in 1322. poterit veſpere, 2 ervitium fier1 debet mane, 
But abuſ y 
and, in Ben were. inffituted on the day be-]  Yillenage 1s divi 44 ie cher iy dt and Mt h) mr 
fore, l Ge e antient name of vigik. | Tenure,” in villenage, cotild —_= no freeman à villain, un. 
m VII. See the article Coma. |, leſs jt were continued tinie out of mind; nor could free land 
; make #' villdin fret. 


. VIGHTIA, that ftate of an . e WHEN is oppoſite to AY 


and is popularly called wilting, 
und WATCHING: © 


eftabliſhed by Cæſar. 
4 — comprehended 
twenty men which 

— 
e of Rome ; and the reſt 
— | | 


L, V 2 te article VILLAGE. A 


four others; for of the viginti- 


compaſed the company, there 
all criminal affairs; three 


the . and coinage; ' four 
SS 


—_ 


> "I. 


+” 


CI 


N 
! 


— — the biſho 
— — See the T — 
DIA, or 2 an aſſemblage of houſes, in- 


and farmers, - r > þ 
| = - eo 
Te word ie French, formed of wile or wilt low, mean, 


q 


dontemptible: or . the Latin, villa, a country 
| houſe, or farm. . | 
Ke.) rn Reece app tens wo 


— 


* — of a — or — 9 * 
25 in ſeveral antient law-books, vill and b o arethel 
i. ſame 5-accordingly, Forteſcue, de us Leg. Ang. 
_ writes, '** the boundaries of- villages are not by houſes, 

. ſtreets, or walls; but by a large circuit of ground, with- 
in which may be divers hamlets, waters, woods, c.“ 
Fleta makes this: difference between a manſion, a village, and 

nu manor; that a manſion way conſiſt of one, or more houſes; | 
though theie is only to be one dwelling place, without any |; 
Other 
"= niger An goon. of one or more vil- 
Auges.. | 


Re better gorernmen 72 the lord of the foil bas 


pap hold a n every three v ki 
3 


by villgin was one aſe fr 


e ſame 


es 


Gand, 


38 — þ 

| 2 12 = aer to a 
manor. the. 1 — e ＋ e cripti ih vn Were 
ra bound to rok as members. | to ſuch A JPA, 


1 * . — . "of whom/the Jord, töck 're- 

* Lende to marry his dav e, and to make him fer; and 
- he might put him out of is lands and tenements at his will; 

— and colon Fed, 3 
8 om ll ther ark tn 
villages : the ſame were alſo called * and ruftici.; and 
89 were 2515 that Jhey on were wad 6 


or watching. See Srxkr, & 
VIGINTIVIRATE, 2 dignity atmong we ancient Romans, trary 


VILLI, coarſe hair, in ana 


near it: for if other houſes be contiguous, it is 


| 
Villenage is alſo divided, by Hracton, into viilleng e | 
the ſervices to be any be ug were N * 7 
as above expreſſed and ſocage * which was to 
carry the lors 4. dung into his fields, to his ground on 
certain days, to ſow and reap his corn, c. and even to — 
his jaxes : as the inhabitants of Bicton were bound to do tn 
the lord of Cluncaſtſe in Shropſhire ; which Was © dag 
turned into à rent, now called BiZton-fiver 3 ** the vil. 
lainous ſervice excuſed. on 
„ is ſometimes uſed in the fame 


ſenſe as FiBre. 


es, of fibrille.” 


VII II, in botany, denotes a fort of tomentum, or 5 like 


the grain or ſhag of pluſh; with Which, as à kind 
ſcence, ſome trees arid plants do abound. 1 

VILLOUs, VII ros, is particularly applied to one of the 

coats or membranes of the ſtomach, called g villeſa, 

See Tub. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. n 

It takes its name from innumerable villl, or fi fibrillæ, 


where with its inner ſurface is covered. See Cavera Vit 


of excre 


vISALMA, in antiquity, 2 name common to two feaſts a 
the antient Romans; the one in honour of Jupiter, and the 
other of Venus. has 
The firſt was held on the nitieteenth of Auguſt ; and the ſe. 
cond, on the firſt of May.— The Vinalia of the nineteenth 
of Auguſt were called Vinalia Tuftica; and were inſtituted on 
occaſion of the war of tle Latins againſt Mezentius ; in the 
| "courſe of which war, that people yowed oor ng to Jupiter, 
of all the wine of the ſucceeding fin ntage. 
On the ſame day likewife fell the dedication of: A temple of 
Venus; whence ſome authors have fallen into a miſtake; that 
theſe Vinalia were ſacred to Venus — But Varro, LLL. V. 
and Feſtusz in verbo Ruſtica, diſtinguiſh between the two cere- 
monies; and expreſly aſſert the Fab to be a ſeaſt of Jupiter, 
'VINCULUM, in algebra, a character in form of à line, or 
ſtroke daten over a factor, diviſor, or dividend;' when com- 
pounded of ſeveral letters, or quantities; to connect them, 
und ſhew, that they are to be multiplied, "6r-divided, Ef, w- 
- gether,” by EIS He en 
I. 4 ee 
wehte M$ 
fruits; as a pples, 
Abe word is formed. of the Eau, Tale; die th 


INTAGE, 


| VINDEMIATRIX, ef Vibeleiwtoh, 2 ſixes tar of the 


third magnitude, in the northern wing of the -conſtellation 
* 03 "whe aN Iatitade, &c. "ſee ano the reſt cf 
Vn. 


VINDICATION, Claiming, in the civil law, an Shen ariſing 


from the property a perſon has in ary ching: or a 
1 "as ners own, * ds of a 
"perfoji; hon the Iaiv bas 8oomed hot do de die tus pro 


, etor, 


„Vrris, noble u plant "ot ſhrub, of the repile ind kind; 
"Famous" for its apes, and for the liquor they affor 
"See WINE. an 8 12907 
he kinds of, ines they ee dener 


0 a 78 Anpr —— 
er from the ſoil and where grow z as 
eee Bar Bourdetas, ' an, — & c. or from the 


which the 
222 2 — in 15 thoug . fornr, colour 5 2 K 's er. n apri- 
2 ] 1... cot, dama E, Dir ds-bill, muſcadine, &c. vine. 
— are boy — ol 12 . re Out gafdeners find, Ng vines are capable of being eaten, 
Ack, &c. in Englahd, {6 as to produce large quantities of grapes; 
-05- conditzgn,. is tradiſtinguiſbed to free thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may afford a g — 
See Bas Eftare, and: . OY . is 8 2 - tial vinous juice. Wines the vineyards in Somerſerſbre 3 
| (AGEs, the article VILLENAGE. F cularly, that famous one at Bath. 
enen e whuch caſts the reproach and - 0, Fagnſh it does 1 5 Dy much Fares — 
Sd r ngliſh air, that o peg are 
et a1 ee eee thoſt of France, . 8 tas . 
dar ello pun . may may. well, Thoſe fitted for the En imate, ortimer 
2. N Pt nds 1 rt caſe, be the ſmall black grape, the white-muſcadine, parſley 25 
$ "= ere in in — 5 fr. that the a TI white nd den Froitignias-==Mr Balg, 
"EF" 8 Cf : nor ſhall it comme grape, the early ſweet- 
g 5 lawful for them, 1 ee \that| b brought CE eee eee 
. err lands and ſhall be ſeized into the I >]. ter Ms which” if well man Wand the weather derer 
2 their bodies impriſoned, 2 IK 1. e "are ripe by the middle of He 
ns. See the ol. N 


nd. 
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: 


es impri 
dc N. 
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'VIN 


The beſt foil for vines, according to Mortimer, is the hot- 
teſt gravel, ſand, ot dry rocky ground ; provided it be well 
watered and ſhaded. Mr. Bradley recommends chalky hills, 
. aj for wines. | 
To mend a ſoil that wants thoſe qualities, it is good to throw | 
in the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed with twice as much 
. earth, and ſifted about the roots of the vines. 
Vines are propagated either by layers, or cuttings ; that is 
either by laying down the young branches as ſoon as the fruit 
is gathered, or by making plantations of flips, or cuttings, at 
that time. 
Mr. Mortimer ſays, it is beſt done any time in the winter 
before January ; though Bradley ſays, he has done it, with 
ſucceſs, in ch and April N | 
For the- pruning of Vines. 45 RUNING. 
Fur the Planting 7 Vinss. F en rect 75 790 
VINEA, in fortification. See ManTeLeT. | 
VINEGAR®, acetum, an agreeable, acid, penetrating liquor, 
prepared from wine, cyder, beer, and other liquors ; and of 
conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine, and a ſauce. 
© The word is French, winaigre; formed from vin, wine; and 
Are, ſour, See Wins. - | | 


ſharpneſs, i. , to become vinegar, by having their ſalts ex- 
alted by inſolation, ot other means; and their ſulphurs weak- 
ened and deprefled. LV 
Others aſcribe the converſion of vinous liquors into vinegar, to 
the grinding or ſharpening of the longitudinal particles thereof ; 
by which means, they become more ſharp and pungent. 
Yo) method of making vinegar has long been kept a ſecret 
among the people of profeſſion ; who, it is ſaid, oblige 
themſelves to each other by oath. not to reveal it: but, not- 
._ withſtanding this, the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, and ſome 
other late writings, furniſh us with approved accounts thereof. 
| Method of making cyder: Vis @ ar.—The cyder (the meaneſt of 
which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off fine into 
another veſſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or pouz of apples 
to be added: the whole is then to be ſet in the ſun, if there 
de a convenicncy for the purpoſe ; and, at a week or nine 
days end, it may be drawn off, 22 f | 
Methed of making VIS GAR. — Take'a middling ſort of 


worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or the buſks 
ol grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe: maſh them 
together in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, draw off the 
liquid part, put it into a caſk; and ſet it in the fan as hot as 
may be; the bung hole being only covered with a tile, or. 
late ſtone: and in about thirty or forty days it will become 
2 good vinegar; and may paſs in uſe as well as that made of 
wine, if it be refined, and kept from turning muſty, 

Or vinegar may be made thus : —To every gallon of ſpring- 
water, add three pounds of Malaga raiſins ; which put into 


_ teſt ſun, from May till Michaelmas: then prefling all well, 


newly preſſed 3 but it will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear 
n Wine. — Thus let it remain untouched for three months, 
before it be drawn off, and it will prove excellent vinegar. 


mixed with its own faces, flowers, or ferment, and its tar- 
tar firſt reduced to powder ; ot elſe with the acid and auſtere 
ſtalks of the vegetable 
which hold a large proportion of tartar ; and the whole being 
kept frequently ſtirring in a veſſel which has formerly held 
- . vinegar, or ſet. in a warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame; 
will begin to ; ferment anew, and conceive heat; and will 
on ſour by degrees, and ſoon after turn into vinegar. 
remote ſubjects of acctous fermentation are the ſame 
wich thoſe of vinous ; but the immediate ſubjects of it ate 
all kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once undergone 
+ that fermentation which reduces them to wine : for it is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible to make wimegar of muſt, the crude juice 


| of vinous fermentati | 


epared, are—1®, The fexces of all acid wines. —22, The 
f winegar.—3®, Pulverized tartar ; eſpecially that of 


itſelf, +52, A wooden veſſel well drenched with winegar, or 


that has often-been mixed with its own faxces,—7% The twigs, 
of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currans, cherries, or other 
vegetables af an acid auſtere taſte. —89, Bakers leaven, after 
it is turned acid. 90, All manner of ferments, compounded 
of thoſe already ——— ! pH ern 
megar ia na produttion-of nature; but a; mere creature of 


native acids, are imp! | | ; 
 cauſe,, when. diſtilled, they afford e vapid water : 


. 2 it is the property of vinegar to yield an acid ſpirit by 
illation. IN | r 
"0,0. Wb ( 


LI 


© Wine, and other vinous liquors, are ſaid to gain a grateful | 


deer,  indifferently well hopped ; into which, when it has“ 


an earthen jar, and place them where they may have the hot- | 


tun the liquor up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſlel, to pre- 
vent its burſting; it will appear very thick and muddy, When; 


T make wine VINEGAR. — Any ſort of vinous liquor, being | 


from whence' the wine was obtained, | 


of grapes, or other ripe fruits, without the previous affiftance | 
Fe proper ferments for this operation, - whereby vinegar is | 


dees of eg ' 
Rheniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof.—4®, Vinegar | 
one that has long been employed to contain it, —6% Wine 


at: for verjuice, the juices of citrons, lemons, and the like | , : 
properly ſaid to be natura vinegars ; be- 


Method of making VIE OAR in France, — The French uſe 3 
method of making vinegar different from that above deſcribed- 
— They take two very large oaken veſſels, the larger the bet- 
ter, open at the top; in each whereof they place a wooden 
grate, within a foot of the bottom: upon theſe grates, they 
lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, and afterwards the ſtalks 
of the branches, without the grapes themſelves, or their 
ſtones ; till the whole pile reaches within a foot of the brim of 
the veſſels : then they fill one of theſe veſſels with wine to the 
very top, and half fill the other ; and with hquor drawn out 
of the full veſſel, they fill up that which was only half-full 
before ; daily repeating the ſame operation, -and pouring the 
liquor back from one veſſel to the other; ſo that each of 
them is full, and half-full, by turns. wann | 
When this proceſs has been continued for-two or three days, 
a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel which is then but 
half-full, and will increaſe for ſeveral days ſucceffively with- 
out any appearance of the like in the veſſel which happens 
to be full during thoſe days ; the liquor whereof will ſtill re- 
main cool : and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that 
is half-full, the vinegar is prepared: which, in the ſummer, 
happens on the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the beginning ; 
but, in the winter, the fermentation proceeds much flower : 
ſo that they are often obliged to forward it by artificial 
warmth, or the uſe of ſtoves. 
When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought to be 
poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice a day: 
_ Otherwiſe, the liquor would be over-heated, and the fermen- 
tation would prove too ſtrong z - whence the ſpirituous parts 
_— fly away, and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of vinegar, 
The full veſſel is always to be left open at the top; but the 
mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of woqd, in 
order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the body 
of the liquor; for otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off in the 
beat of fermentation, ——The veſſel that is only half-full, 
ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe. it con- 
- tains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and ſtalks, 
than that, in proportion to the liquor; above which the pile 
riſing to a conſiderable height, conceives heat the more, and 
ſo conveys it to the wine below. e x 
"VINEGAR of antimony. is an acid ſpirit, beſt made by diſtilla- 
tion from the ore of antimony. 1 
Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant fevers. 
Ihe apothecaries have, likewiſe, a kind of theriacal vinegar, 
acetum theriacale, made of Venice treacle digeſted in wine 


: 


Weg: 5 | | 
TR YARD, Vid E rum, a. plantation of vines. See 
INE. A, N N | Tr 
The. beſt ſituation of a vincyard is on the declivity of an hill 
tying to the ſouth. See Exrosunn. 
The vine is to be propagated by lips, layers, or ſuckers, planted 
in a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about February, into 
the vincyard. "BER. eee e 5% 
As to che ſoil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for them: 
and as to the ſorts of vines, none but the forward ones ought 
to be planted in England. —Theſe are found to ripen very 
well in open borders, without walls. POT 
They are to be planted in lines running north and ſouth, 
ive or fix feet apart; and only two vines in each hole, — 
The September following, the ſhoots of that ſummer are to 
de pruned ſhorter, according to their ſtrength ; and the ſum- 
mer following, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew-a little fruit. 
bey are then to be ſupported with takes, &c- ſo as they 
may run about a foot above-ground: the higher they run, 
the leſs danger they are in of being ſpoiled with wet; but the 
won they are, the [weeter will be the grapes, and the ſtronger | 
the wine. e | 
I, notwithſtanding due pruning, they do not ſeem inclinable 
to bear large bunches, the ground is to be helped with a mix- 


Thus ern a vineyard, in five or fix years, will produce 
prod tore of grapes, MX ON oy ; 
celebrated vineyard at Bath, containing about ſix acres | 

of ground, planted with white muſcadine, and black cluſter 

grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch management, ſome 

|. years-2g0, Yielded ſixty hagſhcads of wine ar e vintage : 

_ , though in the year 721. it only yielded three bogſbeads. 

The ſame author mentions a little vineyard of: a private per- 

ſon at Rotherhith ; Which, though only conliſting of-.100 


ielded, at a vintage, 95 gallons of wine; which,” he adds, 
* had the true Burgundy flavour, as being made from that ſort 
ef grape: and exceeded any made from any wingard on this 
" fide Paris, 8 o 
has the taſte and ſmell thereof. See Wins. 
All vegetables, by a que treatment, afford a. yinows liquor ; 
à corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, Te. 
any ven liquor | 


| VINOUS, Viyogos, ſomething that relates to winez, orahat = 


A Tecond fermentation, duly managed, turns 


into an acetous one. EE . 
The proper character and effect of fermentation are, to pro- 
| 5 e *c ve duce 
7 we | 
; . . 


ture of rubbiſh of ſome old building, with ſea-coal aſhes, r 


vines, and ſome, of them only of the ſecond year's. growth, 
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ASH a fort of ſpiced wine; in which ſugar and ſpices have been 
is made by caſting ſea-water on 


Wy, 
731 


e Their wins eee 


a9 © 
ty . 


1 vil; though firangers frequently confound 


© "earty along with them, obſerved an inteſtine motion in it, 
-y / they came to the equator; and found it afterwards | 

turned into à kind of vitous liquor, 
inſlammable ſpirit by diſtillation. 


VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what is got from the vines 


kde we 


VINUM; A liquary" or drink, popularly called wine, See 


vino, in medicine; VIV II medicatum, is paſticularly ap- 


k Von abſynthites,” or wormwood wine; made of the great 


flowers, putting them in a facculus, or bag, and ſul 
it in the middle of a veſſel of wine; which, fermenting, ex- 


Vino ameticum, emetic wine, is 4-0 
dr regulus of antimony, ot crocus metallorum, have been 


; This only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matters; 


"a end of eight days. —It pur 
Vinum Hippecraticum, of 


vnn marinum, ſea- wine, 
the grapes in the vat. 


VIN Un ftrobilites, or pine - app 


bound is 


__ viel, or vielin; having fix braſs or fteel firings, like thoſe o 


mas ſomething in it very agreeable 
, Alarge val, 
.  wiela di br,; but little known among 
, 


- 
„Coo 
. garn, ot fourth vial, is not "known in Tagkod, 
or France: though we frequently find it mentioned In he 
„ our triple 
n 


$ 


duce either 2 unn, of an acetous quality in the a 
mented; Ns Ns jo 
ntrymen, bound on 2 to the Eaſt 
© lndies, having Killed ſeveral caſks with Lhames- water, to 


when a 
capable of affording an 


proceeded from the flowers, leaves, 
roots, fruits, and other vegetable matters, continually falling, 
br waſhed down in that river. And fuch waters are always 
found. in a ſtate of putrefaction, ere they put on a vine 


The word'is'alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gathering, or 


France, a decree or ordinance of the proper judge, and 
a ſolemn-publication'thereof, are required, before the vintage 
can be begun. r 


= 


plied to ſeveral medicated Wines, . e. medicinal prepara 
dens Whergof wine is the baſis ; ſuch as the 


or little ab/pnthium, by taking the apices, or tops, with. the 


tracts the taſte, ſmell, and virtues, of the wormwood. 


ſteeped in muſt, or new wine. 


nor is it found any ſtronget at three months end, than at the 


as; ſo called of manica Hippe 
eratis; or Hippocrates's fleeve, through which it is ſtrained ; 


for ſome time. 


V ron picatum; pitched wine; is made of pitch infuſed in muft. 


Vinun roſatum, roſe-wine, is made by fteeping roſes for three | 
won in e 6 7626 


Vinun, and acttim, ſcilliticum. See SCILLA. 9 
h wine. See Pik, and Hvssor. 


te wien 5 und ruck, like chat, with a bo. 
There are viols of divers kinds. — The firſt, and principal, 
gamba, 'or the viel ; becauſe held between the legs. It 
is the — oh; and is mounted with fox ſtrings. Its 
neck is divided in halſ- notes, by ſeven frets fixed thereon. Its 


and their tenore viola, the tenor. 
_ fimply, 
the cithara, 
- antients. THY 3 q 3 1 
20, The lovtwiel, wiel & amore, which is a kind ook 


They ſometimes. call it, 


the — This: yields'a kind of filyer ſound, which 


: 


with 44 firings, called,” by the Italians, 


— 


g us: Broffard takes it to be a kind of baſi-vio!, mounted 
or 7 ſtrings, and tuned as the common one. ; 


really our counter-tenor 
h the fame with our tenor violin; 
- aving the cliff of : /of #7 on the ſecond ine. 

ls terzs, is oer fifth violin z-the cliff e. /ol ut on 


Jeahialdcompolitions x the <liff on che fourth Ius. 
Dh their plaltts, or little vio), iu, in reali 


both upwards and downwards, * 


le wine : —— Vim byſſopites, 


- 
4 
: 


1 


| 
dene at leaſt; they commonly uſe the cliff c fol of onthe; 
— . - - = firſt licie, © denote the piece" intended for this. inftrument, 


W. 


4 


we 
' VIOL 


uſpending | 


-  VanuM aromaticun;” made by infufing aromatics, or ſpices, in 
new wine, or muſt. . | 8 
© Vivo ne, quince- wine; made of flices of that fruit, 


wine wherein . the . glaſs | 


APs: 
Viol is alſo a term uſed among mariners, when an hawſer, or 


ſtrand-rope, is bound faſt with nippers to the cable, and brought 


- to the jeer-capſtan, for the better weighing of the anchor, | 


where the main 1 proves inſufficient. TEM 
VIOLATION, . the a& of wolating, ive. forcing a woman, 
or committing a rape upon ber. a 
Amnon, David's ſon, wiolated his ſiſter, who was avenged 
by N Tereus 2 bis n Philomela.— 
o violate the queen, ing's or the prin- 
; ceſs of Wales, is high treaſoon +. 2 
VioLATION is alfo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, ſor à breach or 
infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like. 
Thus, we fay, a violation of the law of nature, of g treaty 
of peace, of one's oath, . The law of nations was vie- 
1 the inſult offered to Mir, S the king's embaſſador 
at Madrid. ; | >. the." 4 
V1OLATION is alſo uſed for a profanation.—In which ſenſe, 
ay, to violate a church, &c. | 


LENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force In which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous. - See SponTANEOUS, 
A thing is ſaid to be violent, when effected by ſome external 


” 


Ciple ; the body that undergoes it contributing nothing 
3 but ſtruggling againſt it. +0 
The body, in ſuch caſe, is ſaid to fruggle, by reaſon what- 

ever is wolent, diſcompoſes and diſtracts a thing from its na- 
tural conſtitution, and tends to deſtroy it. - 
The ſchoolmen all allow, that man, as being endued with 
. reaſon, is capable of. ſuffering ſuch-ywolence ; but brute and in- 
"animate bodies are not: in brutum;. &c. violentum noncadit. 
VIoLENT motion. See the article MoTi0n, 


VIOLIN, Viorino, fiddle, a muſical inftrument, mounted 

* four ftrings, or guts ; and ſtruck, or played, with a 
W. div 1 | 0 . 

, The violin conſiſts, like moſt other inſtruments, of three 
parts; the nect, the table, and the rd, | 

At the fide are two apertures, and ſometimes a third towards 


Its bridge, which is below the apertures, bears up the ſtrings, 


| which are faſtened-to the two extremes of the inſtrument; 


I be ſtyle and found 


VI L, VioLa, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſame form with | 


among us, is the wiel, called, by the Ttalians, viola di 


d ſoft, and agreeable.—The tablature, . or | 
muſic Ag — wie, 2 laid down on fix lines, or fules. 1-4 
What the Italians calf ute viola, is the counter-tenor of this; 


the viel ſome authors will haye it the 574, others | 
we e e, "und others the tyſude, of the 


or, or baffard viol, of the Italians ; nat uſed 


at one of them, by a ſcrew, which ſtretches or looſens 
them at pleaſure. Os 2 FO SW 
| of the viokn are the gayeſt and moſt 
ſprightly. of all other inſtruments 3 and hence it is, of all 
. — and. fe 
I it, w IC r it grave, ” iſhi „ und fit for 
en R — 
It makes the tr or parts in concerts.— 
Its is from fifth to fifth. - Its play is compoſed of 
| baſs, counter:tenor,. tenor, and treble; to which may be 
added, a fifth part: each part has four fifths, ' which riſe to 
à greater ſeventeenth. | 


— 


In compoſitions of muſic, violin is expreſſed by v. two v * 


denote; two vialins. 9 
The word violin, alone, 


Italians prefix alto, tenore, or vaſſe, it then expreſſes the 
counter · tenor, tenor, or baſs-viehn.... > 


ent violins, make uſe of prime, ſecunde, ter aa, of of 
the characters P Ile Ile, ot 1 2*:P, Ge. to denote the 
difference. <P. A . 


The violin has only four ſtrings, each of a different thickneſi, 
the ſmalleſt whereof makes the , mi of the higheſt octave 
of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth below-the firſt, - makes the 
a mi la; the third, a ſiſch below the ſecond, is d l re; 
laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the third, is ge ye ſol. Mott 
nations, hag bo uſe the cliff ge re ſal on the ſecond line, 
to denote the muſic for the violin 3 . in France, they uſe 
' the ſame cliff as the firſt line at bottom: the firſt of theſe 


methods is beſt, where the, ſong goes very low); the ſeeond | 


, aunt EAT TATEY 
The VIOLONCELLO. of the Italians is properly our fifth 
' violin, which is a little baſs violin, half the fize of the com- 


| long} which renders the ſound: juſt an octave higher than 


common baſs violin, and the firings bigger and longer, in 
proportion; and . conſequently, its = an octave lower 

than that of our baſs violin ; which bas a noble effect in great 

concerto 3. 8e Von. oo i 6 


1 VIPER; Vir, in natural hiſtory, a kind of agent, famed 


not only for the exceeding, vetiomouſneſs. of its bite, whic 
is one of the moſt, dangerous poiſons in the animal kingdom, 
- | but alſo for the great uſefulneſs of its fleſn in medicine: 
. whence 2 come to make a conſiderable article in the ma 
term . 4 ES AO rr IEG n 
This remarkable reptile has 88 head of 
- ll the 4 ety Wig uſual is 9 an - | 
and its thickneh an inch ; its ſnougis not unkketnator an 118 
It has fixteen imall immoveble, teeth in each jaw; be 
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flands for treble wia: when ibe 


"In compoſitions, where there are two, . three, or more difer. 


mon baſs violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick, and half s 


Ame. a „ . enen Nahen 5 
TheVIOLONE is a double baſs, almoſt twice as big af the * 


2 rs 


- - 
- = 


VIP 


canine teeth, ſituate at each ſide of the upper jaw, which 


are thoſe that do the miſchief: theſe are flexible in their ar- 
ticulation ; and are ordinarily laid flat along the jaw, the 
animal never raiſing them but when it would bite. 

The roots or baſes of theſe teeth, or fangs, are encompaſſed 
with a veſicle, or bladder, containing the quantity of a 
large drop of a yellow inſipid ſalivous juice. | 

It has only one row of teeth; whereas many other ſerpents 
have two : its body is not at all fetid; whereas the inner parts 
of the bodies of other ſerpents are intolerably ſo.—lt creeps 
but ſlowly, and never leaps: like other ſerpents; though it 
is nimble enough to bite when provoked. 

Its body is of two colours, aſh - coloured, or yellowiſh ; and 
the ground ſpeckled with Jongiſh brown ſpots. —The ſcales 
under its belly ate of the colour of well poliſhed ſteel. 


perfect: the female vifer brings forth her young living; 
whereas all other ſerpents lay eggs, and hatch them: on 
which account, the viper is ranked among the viviparous 
Her young ones come forth wrapped up im thin ſkins, which 
break on the third day, and fer the animal at liberty.—She 
brings forth ro the number of 20 young ; but, they ſay, only 
one each day. The antients, particularly Pliny, Galen, Se. 
believed that the young killed their mother in the delivery; 
| but this is not the only miſtake they were guilty of on the 
ſubject of the viper. — held alſo, that it eat cantharides, 
ſcorpions,” &c. which rendered its poiſon ſo very dangerous. 
Dr. Mead obſerves, that the antients efteemed the viper ſa- 
cred; and that the kings of the Eaſt Indies cauſed cottages 
to be built for their entertainment, and their killers to be 
puniſhed with death. On medals, the viper is frequently 
repreſented as a ſymbo] of divine power; and, as ſuch, given 
by way of attribute to the antient phyſicians. * | 
As to the manner wherein the viper conveys its poiſon, au- 
thors are à little difagreed.—Franciſco Redi, and Moiſe 
Charras, have each of them written very curious 
ſubject ; bat their reſult is very different. 
Redi maintains, that all the venom of the viper is contained 
in the two veſiculæ, or bags, which cover the baſe of the 
two canine teeth; whence, upon biting, a yellowiſh liquor 
is out" into the wound: where, — 
blood, and other juices, it produces thoſe dreadful ſymptoms, 
This hypotheſis he maintains, by a good number of expe- 
rimentsz a8 of animals, viz.” cocks, &c. being bit with 
viders, after theſe veſiculæ, and their juice, had been taken 
out; without any- ſigns of poiſon, or any ill conſequence 
at all. | | . 
Charas, on the other 1 that this yellow 
is not poiſonous ; that he has given it to pigeons, as 
— without their being at all diſordered G that the 
viper s bite he has always found mortal to animals, even after 
the bag has been taken clear out, as well as before: and 


er; which it exhales in the ardor of its biting ; and which are 
ſo cold, that they curdle the blood, and ſtop the circulation. 
The” controverſy between theſe two ingenious authors is 
extraordinary: their ſyſtems are oppoſite; yet both are 
by a great number of well atteſted experiments. 
— The public, however, generally give into the ſentiment of 
Sig. Rediz as anſwering beſt to the mechaniſm of the parts. 
Dr. Mead ſuppoſes it t 
of the viper ; and adds to Redi's account, the poiſon 
in the viper's bag is ſeparated” from the blood, by a con- 
—— and, lying in the lateral anterior part of the os 
incipitis, behind the orbit of the uy from which gland 
there is à duct, that conveys the poiſon to the bags at the 
teeth. The teeth, be adds, are tubulated for the convey- 


hollowneſs does not reach to the apex, or tip of the tooth, 
OE RIINGS: below 0 pars out of which flit the 

18 59 55 ne 1 ' $044 394 8 ' 

ſlits,” of perforations of the teeth, Galen tells us, the 
mountebanks of his days uſed to ſtop with ſome kind of 
paſte ; after which, they 
Bar of the n i ART the pee foe be 

s of the bite of the Vir EA. —- The ſymptoms : 

rob Seda th an” acute pain in the place wa 5 
ſwelling, firſt red, afterwards 'livid, ſpreading by degrees; 
geat faintneſs ; a quick, low, and ſometimes interrupted 
pulſe; ficknefs at the ftomach ; bilious convulſive vomiting ; 
cold ſweats 5 ſometimes" pains! about the navel ; and death 
"Ar, if we ſtrengthi of the patient, or ſlightneſs of the bite, 
do not prevent it. a ‚ Ra SO tens Dl 
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The male and female have the organs of generation very | 


pieces on the | 


with the Phyſicians 


laſtly, that the poiſon muſt lie in the irritated ſpirits of the | 


true one, in his 3 poiſon | © 


ance” and  emiffion of the poiſon into the wound; but their | 


would publicly expoſe themſelves, 


web.— This, when mixed with ſyr. violar. inclined it to 
red, no-ways to green; ſo that the juice is not alkalious: 
But Mr, Boyle, and Dr, Pitcairn, prove the blood to be 
- only an alkali. | | , 
Such a ſmall quantity of the virus feems to have ſo great an 
effect, partly by wounding the fibres, and partly by altering 
the coheſion of the globules of blood, which by the elaſtic 
matter thereof proves a nimble vehicle, to carry the viperine 
ſpicula almoſt every-where ſuddenly.— Theſe will ſtimulate 
and fret the ſenſible membranes ; whereupon, a more than 
uſual aflux of the animal juices may be carried to the parts. 
The cure ſeems very unſettled : Mr, Boyle found an hot iron 
held near the place ſucceſsful ; but it proved otherwiſe with 
M. Charras. —Again, the ſnake-root from the Eaſt Indies, 
immediately applied to the place, is much commended : but 
Signor Redi, and M. Charras, found it of no uſe; yet Baglivi, 
and Dr. Havers, give inſtances of its ſucceſs. 
Dr. Mead adds, that the ſmake-ftone irectly applied to a pi- 
geon, when bitten, ſaved its life four houts; whereas moſt 
of the other pigeons bitten died in half An hour. | 
| This ſtone is not natural, but factitious: its virtue lies in its 
porolity, which is ſuppoſed to imbibe the virus. 
viper-catchers, Dr, Mead adds, have a ſpecific; in which 
they can fo far confide, as not to be afraid of being bitten. 
— That ſpecific is, the axungia of the wiper preſently rubbed 
into the wound; which, conſiſting of clammy, viſcid, pene- 
rrating,. and active parts, ſheaths the ſalts of the virus. 
The ſame author, applying it to the noſtrils of a dog bitten, 
found the creature well the next day : when this is not time- 
x applied, and the virus has inſinuated into the blood, the 
al. viper. is excellent, given and repeated till ſweats be pro- 
duced.— This ſucceeded well with M. Charras ; and Dr. 
Mead relates, that it recovered one, after the virus had in- 
duced an univerſal icterus. | 
Vipers make a conſiderable article in medicine. Moſt au- 
thors agree, that there is no part, humour, or excrement, not 
even the gall itſelf, of a viper, but may be ſwallowed with- 
out harm.—Accordingly, the antients, and, as ſeveral authors 
aſſure us, the Indians, as well as many other people, at this 
day, both of the Eaſt and Weſt, eat them as we do eels. 
Caro viperina, viper's fleſh, either roaſted or boiled, the 
| tans unanimouſly preſcribe as an excellent reſtorative z 
and particularly in the elephantiaſis, incurable conſumptions, 
leproſy, c. and Dr. Mead thinks, they might be leſs ſparing 
in the quantity than they are ; inſtead of a little viper's fleſh, 
he recommends the broth or gelly of wipers ; or, as the antients 
did, to boil and eat them as fiſh, or at leaſt, to drink vinum 
veperinum, i. 6. wine wherein they have been long infuſed. 
Vider's fleſh is an ingredient in ſeveral of our beſt antidotes z 
as the theriaca Andromach, &c. . 
The apothecaries alſo ſel} the pulvis viperinus, which is only 
dried wipers pulverized, heart, liver, and all, and paſſed 
through a ſieve. — This, to beighten the price, we ſuppoſe, 
they call animal bezoard. See Bez0ARD. x 
; The ſalts of wipers, whether volatile, or fixed, alſo their fat, 
or axtngia, and their oil, chymically drawn, are drugs in 
| good repute. f . | 8 1 > d% 
1 ER- Mine. See the article Winn, © | 
VIRAGO “, a woman of extraordinary ſtature and courage 
and who, with the female ſex, has the mien and air of a 
man, and performs the actions and exerciſes of men. | 
»The word is pure Latin, formed from wir, man; and is ſeldom 
uſed, but in the way of diverſion. | 
Such were Semiramis, and Pentheſilea, among the antients ; 
and Jeanne la Pucelle, commonly called the maid of Orleans, 
among the moderns.' n 
In the vulgate verſion of the Bible, Eve is called uirago, be- 
cauſe made of the rib of the man.— The Latin tranſlator, 
this, aimed to preſerve the etymology as it is in the 
Hebrew, and of vir, formed virage ; as Adam, in the He- 
brew text, called Eve Iſeba, of iſch, man. 
VIRGA. See the article Y arp. . 
VOA“ is particularly) uſed in law for verge; or rad, ſuch a 
| ſheriffs and bailiffs carry, a badge of their office, See VRROE. 
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r di Lantiffin amerciatus proce © 
2885 „Nn in manu ſua coram juſtitiariis bit virgam nigram 
D Of inhboneſtam, ubi habere debuifſet virgam albam & honeftam 
erte , ee prout. decet.' In fe.  Itin, de Curdiff. 


VIRGE, in phyſiology, a meteor, called alſo .columelle, and 
Funes tentorii ; being an aſſemblage of ſeveral ftreams of light, 
_ «repreſenting a bundle of rods, or ropes. 
It is ſuppoſed owing tg the ſtreaming of the ſun beams through - 
certain rimule, or chinks; at leaſt, through the more lax . | 


Fula or gart appeared, reſembling, but much finer, a ſpider's 


I be do oveivomne it, the” ſwelling continues inflamed * r watry cloud f happening Chiefly in the 

dome time; and the ſymptoms abating, from the wou morning and evening. F 
runs a fanbus liquor, kin e pbſtules are basel Sous it, and | Tbere s alſo another kind, conſiſting not of ſtreams of mere 
the Colour Gf the Minis us if che patient were iQerical, | white light, but, as it were, painted of yarious colours z/ like = 
| Welden the rü was found to" tonfift of mi: | thoſe of the raindow. 7 . 
ante ſalts in continual motion j after which à number of ſpi- | VIRGATA Terre, or Vita terra, a yard-land, .. Seg 5 
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his bereſy was condemned at * 


oe 
VIRGATORES Servientes, in Fleta, are or tip- 
ſaves, Who attend the judges. See VerGER, and SER- 


VIRGIN, Viso, a female who has had no carnal commerce 


with man; or, more properly, who has ſtill the flos virgins, 
or maidenhood; -. 4 5 0 1 \ . | 
In the Roman breviary, there is a particular office for virgin: 
dueparted, anſwering to thoſe of ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors. 
. Critics and antiquaries are much divided about a feaſt held in | 
..» that church in honour of St. Urſula, and her companions ; | 
who are ſaid in the Rigual, Legend, &c. to have been eleven 


thouſand wirgins. | EY 
Some imagine there has been a miſtake in reading the antient 
rituals, ein XI. M. V. which was only an abbreviation | 


of eleven virgin martyrs, was read according to the numeral 
letters, eloven thouſand virgins. F. Sirmon conjectures, 
that in the antient lifts of martyrs, there were found 8. 8. 


- - Urſula, and Undecimilla V. M. and that in lieu of Unde- | 


. Cimilla, which I. the name of a virgin martyr, the copiſts had 
made wndecim millia, which is eleven thouſand. - _ | 

By the Moſaic: law, the prieſts are injoined to take none to 
wife but thoſe that are virgins : the widow, the divorced, 

and the harlot, are to be refiained from. 8 
VI eis is alſo applied, by way of eminence, to Mary the mo- 
ther of out Saviour; as conceiving, and bringing him forth, 

without any breach of her chaſtity. $4 

. . The. fathers, many of them, with the modern churches, 

. - Hold, that the Virgin not only conceived, but brought forth, 
or was delivered, without breach of her 1 otherwiſe, 

..: fays St. Auguſtine, it would be ſalſe which is faid in the creed, 

. » that he was born of a virgin. —? Tis even alledged, that ſhe 

till remained a virgin to the end of ber life: whence- the 

.- Greeks always called her ase, ever virgin Mary; and 
- after them the Latins, ſemper virge. Though, as this is not 
recorded in holy writ, many bave denied it, and held, that 
e had afterwards.to do with Joſeph, and bore other children; 
and this as carly as the time af Origen. | Tertullian himſelf is 
produced as one that denied the perpetual wirgrinity : and the like 
may be ſaid of Apollinaris and Eunomius, with their followers. 
Theſe i of the perpetual virginity increaſed after- 
_ |, wards to a great number, and are called by Epiphanius, Auti- 
_ . dicomarianite; and were condemned under that name by the 
 _, Afuxth general council. The ſame were alſo called by the La- 
_ tins Helpediani, from Helvedius, a diſciple of Auxentius, whoſe 
name was made uſe of as having been refuted by St. Jerom. 
He was followed by Jovinian, a monk of Milan, as Jerom 
,. .. teſtifies z though St. Auguſtine ſpeaks otherwiſe 3 viz. that he 
And Bonoſus, a bi 
I beir error was founded on the ſame ſubtle interpretations 


for 


in Macedonia, was 


of Scripture :+ as, becauſe St. Matthew ſays, that Joſeph knew 
not Mary (4s) till ſhe; had brought forth her firſt-born ; 


from hence they infer, that he knew her afterwards : ſo, be- 
Auauſe he was called her firſt-born, the „that ſhe muſt 
. have had a ſecond. —But the Jewiſh law determines what is 
meant by . firſt-born, and affixes it to the apertion of the 
womb: primogenitum onmne 
23. But they add, that mention is made of the mother and 

._ . brethren of ſeſus, John ii. 12, and Matth. xii. 46. But 


a 


this the antient fathers, eſpecially of the Greek church, ex 


plain, aſter Origen, of ſome children of Joſeph by a former 


wife, of which ſome make fix ; the eldeſt of which-was James, 


5 - de brother of gur Lord: but in reality thete ſeems no neceſ- 


i of ſuppoſing, from theſe texts, that Joſeph had any other 


pring _— yo the! 


1 of brethren, not ſtrict relation of fraternity, 
but alſo the larger of conſanguinit. | 
But the Helvedians further argue, that the Scriptures not only 
call them the brothers of Chriſt, but declare them to be the 
_  Jons of Mary; for that the Jews, Matth. xiii. 55. fay,.** Is not 

. << his mother called Mary, and bis brethren James, and Joſes, 


Dad Simon, and Judas ? To this biſhop Pearſon anſwers, | 
- -. That Macy dhe mother of James and Joſes was à different 


Feen from Mary pigs in ; Which be ſhews, by compare- 

BE 4 Big $1 of John xix..25, Matth. xvii. 56. and 

*." * xv. 40, where this Mary the mother of James, and the 
ter of Mary the Virgin, is repreſented as the wife of 

Nefftorius and his adherents maintained, that the Virgin could 

not, with any propricty, be called the mother of God ; as be- 

i eh no more than the boſteſs of God - for that the eter- 


. nal Word could not be conceived, and born, of the womb of | 


o 


y a refugee 

C ˙ | gos f. Cnanarx. | 

N jo the VIRGIN. J I PRESENTATION... 
- VIRGIN is 


„ It; bes been lately 'revived in Holland, chiefly 


beld, that the Virgin loſt ber virginity. in bringing forth: 
| . 


aperit vulvum, Luke ii. 22, 


VIßcix- Wer, is that which has never been wrought, bu 
mains as it came out of the hive. See Wax. Ot is 

Va- Oil, is what ouſes ſpontaneouſly from the olive, . 
without prefling. d 

VOI Gd. is that metal, ſuch as it is found pure in the mine 
without any mixture or alloy z in which ſtate it is ſometime, 

ſo ſoft, that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal. 

VirGin Copper, is a native copper found in the mine, and which 

has never been melted down: . , 


in the veins. of mines; or, at leaſt, ſuch as is got from the 
mineral earth, by mere lotion, without fire. 
Virotn , Parchment, is that made of the ſkin of an abortive 
un. a calf. | % „ 

IRGIN Sulphur, ; ULPHUR, 
VigsGin's Milk. | See the article Lac Firginale. 
VisGin's Thread, a ſort of meteor that flies in the air, like 
ſmall untwiſted filk ; and which, falling upon the ground, or 
upon plants, changes itſelf into a ſubſtance like a ſpider's eb 
In theſe nothern climates, it is moſt frequent in fummer 
the days being then temperately warm, the earth not exceed. 
ing dry, nor yet overcharged: with moiſture. 
is — formerly paſſed for a fort of dew, of an eart 
flimy nature: but naturaliſts are now agreed, that the virgins 
| threads are no other than ſo many ſpiders webs. 
VIRGINALE Clauftrum, in anatomy, the fame as hymen, 
VIRGINEUS Arbus, the wirgin's diſeaſe ; the green-ſick- 
. neſs, or chloroſis. NWR e 
VIRGINIS Spica. See the article ric. 
VIRGINITY, Vizcinrr as, the teft or criterion of a vi- 
/ 1 or that which intitles her to the denomination. 

n the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, wirginity grew into 
great honour and eſteem ; inſomuch that the women were ad- 
mitted to make ſolemn vows thereof in public.—Yet was it 
held infamous among the Jews, for a woman to die a maid, 
The veſtals, among the antients, and the nuns or religious, 
| among the moderns, found-guilty of a breach of the vow of 
| irginity, are allotted a ſevere puniſhment; the firſt to be 
buried alive, the latter to. be immured. | . 
Thepbyficians, both antient and modern, are exceedingly di- 
| vided upon the ſubject of virginity; ſome holding that there are 

no certain marks, or teſtimonies thereof; and others, that there 
are. Solomon ſays expreſly, there are four things too wonder- 
ful for him to know: The way of an eagle in the air; of a 
«© ſerpent on the rock ; of aſhip in the midſt of the ſea ; and 
the way of a man in a maid; which our tranflators have 
rendered, leſs juſtly, the way of @ man with a maid. 
Yet Moſes eſtabliſhed a teft, which was to be concluſive among 
the Jews.—The nuptial ſheets, it ſeems, were to be viewed 
by the relations on both ſides ; and the maid's parents were to 
- preſerve them, as a token of her virginity ; to be produced, in 
caſe her huſband ſhould ever reproach her on that ſcore. 
In caſe the token of virginity was not found thereon, ſhe wi 
to be ſtoned to death at her father's door. | 
This teſt of virginity has occaſioned abundance of ſpeculation 
about the parts concerned; but the niceſt inquiries cannot 
ſettle any thing certain about them. Dr. Drake ſays expre- 
ly, that, whatever might be expected among the Jews, there 
is not the ſame reaſon to expect thoſe tokens of virginity in 
theſe countries: for, beſides that the Hebrews married en- 
tremely young, as is the cuſtom in all the Eaftern countries, 
there are ſeveral circumſtances which may here fruſtrate ſuch 
expectations, even in virgins not vitiated either by any mal 
contact, or any wantonneſs of their Ww n. 
In effect, in theſe northern climates, the inclemency, of the 
air expoſes the ſex to ſuch checks of perſpiration, as gives ? 
great turn to the courſe of the humours, and drives ſo much 
umidity through the parts, as may extraordinarily ſupple and 
relax thoſe membranes from which the reſiſtance js expecled; 
and {rom which, in hotter countries, it might more teaſonab 
be depended on. X 1 
What moſt commonly paſſes among us for a teſt of virgin!) 
is the hymen: and yet the moſt curious among the anatom 
are greatly divided not only about the figure, ſubſtance, place, 
and perforations of this famous membrane, but even about 
the exiſtence thereof; ſome poſitively affirming, and od 
as flatly denying it. PINT I ys 
As nice a point as that of virginity is among anatomiſts, fi 
midwives and matrong treat it with leſs diffidence.—l ti 
. Katutes o the ſworn matrons, or midwives, of Paris, con 
taining likewiſe. divers formula's of reports, and depoliti® 
made in court, upon their being called to viſet girls that me 
. their complaint of being deflowered, they lay down fourt®” 
marks whereon to form a judgment. 


| Laur. Joubart, a famous 
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ician of Montpelier, has ut 
| ſcribed three of theſe: reports; one made to the provoſt 
| Paris; another in Languedoc; and u third in Bearn.— 
reports are very conſiſſent with each other; and contain 7 

teen mat ks of virginity, expreſſed in their proper term; 
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applied, figuratively, to ſeveral hog in|. 
ule f. 
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2s were received among the women of that profeſſion, 
* - Male ; * 
- authorized in cure. 
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VisGIN Quwickfilver, is that found perfectly formed, and fluid, | 


vyiR 


M. Joubert does not complain thoſe terms; nor do we find | Names and Sitnations of the Stars. 


any ion of them any-where, but in another report 
of the 23d of October 1672. inſerted in the Picture of 

of Venette, a phyſician of Rochel ; a- copy of which we 
ſhall here give in Engliſh, | 

6 Miran, Chriſtophlette Reine, and Jeanne Porte 
« oullet, worn matrons of the city of Paris, certify to all 
« thoſe whom it may concern, that on the 22d of October 
t in this preſent year, at the appointment of Monſieur the pro- 
« yoſt of Paris, we went into the ftreet de Pompierre, to an 
t houſe next the ſign of the Silver key, to view and viſit Olive 
« Tiſſerand, of the age of 30 years; on a complaint made by 
« her in court againſt James Mudont, citizen of Roche ſur 
Mer, for forcing and violating her the faid Olive: and 
having viewed and examined the whole with the eye, and 
« finger, we find; ö 5 

« Les tehons devoyez, that is, the breaſts looſe and flaccid, mam- 
« me marcide & flaccide : Les barres froiſſees, i. e. the os pu- 


« curled up, pubes in orbem finuata : L'entrepet ride, i. e. the 
« perinzum or ſeam wrinkled, perineum corrugatum : Le pou- 
© vant debiffe, i, ei the vulva, or pudendum, tumbled and diſ- 
© ordered, vulva difſoluta & marceſcens : Les balunaux pendants, 
« i, e. the labia hanging down, labia pendentia Le lippendis pils, 
«i, e. the edge of the fabia bared of hair, /abiorum ora pilis de- 
© fefta: Les baboles abbatues, i. e. the nymphæ beat down, 
© nymph depreſſe : Les halerons demis, i. e. the carunculæ un- 
c — opened, carunculæ difſolute : L'entrechenat retour ne, 
j. e. the membranes which connect the caruncules inverted, 
« membrana connectens inverſa: Le barbidau ecorchi, i. e. the 
« clitoris excoriated, clitoris excoriata: Le guilboquet fendu, i. e. 
© the neck of the womb torn, collum uteri dilaceratum Le 
« puillenard alargi, i. e. the vagina ſtretched, or widened, va- 
ina dilatata: La dame du milieu retirte, i. e. the hymen 
© broken and gone, hymen deduttum : Larriere faſſe ouverte, 
i. e. the inner orifice of the womb opened, os inter num matricis 
© apertum.—Le tout ven & viſit feuillet par feullet, nous avon: 
« trouve qui it y avoit trace de. The whole viewed and examined 
« part by part, we find plainly the tract or footſtep of. —Om- 
6 nibus ſigillatim perſpectis & perſerutatis, &c. Accordingly 
ve, the ſaid matrons, do certify it to be true, to you, Mon 
« fieur le provoſt, on the oath we have taken. Done at Pa- 
« ris the 23d of October 1672 5 
In Peru, and ſeveral other provinces of South America, we 
are aſſured by Pedro de Cieca, in the hiſtory of the Yncas, Oc. 
that the men never marty, but on condition that the next re- 
lation or friend of the maid's ſhall undertake to enjoy her 
before him, and take away her viginity.—And our country - 
man Lawſon relates the like of ſome of the Indian nations of 
Carolina, —S0 little is the flas virginis, prized fo much among 
zs, valued by them. . | 
VIRGO, in my, one of the ſigns or conſtellations of the 
zodiac, into which the ſun enter in the beginning of Auguſt. 
The ftars in the conſtellation” BREA Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 32; in Tycho's, 39; in the Britannic, 89.—The longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, are as follow : 
Nones and Situations of the Stars. 3 91 1 F 
| 0 f neee * 
That preced. Virgo's head 117 30 05 $ r9 13 NG 
North. in the top of the head. 19 00 29 21 
ohh [head 19 49 35] 4 35 39 
bubſeq. and Jeſs in the top of the 19 37 15] 6 21 33 N 
wages org South. wing 22 40 14] 040 47N 


21 9 47] 714 53N6 | 


2 24 12 31 13 31 6 
South. in the face 8 7 IS 7 8 52N(s 
Nanh, 22S}: 233 23 06] 8 31 29 


27 8 22] 2 42 5a Ne 


. 1 LES | 
e | 23 39 56] 6 29,31 
24 3 1 7 
- ww 016 44] 1 8 8N6 
330 31]61620 $7 
ced, in the fouth. wing. 8 30 52 1 22, 1N4 3: 
in the neck 5 4 22Ng 
SL 44 7 7. 5 + 
up 29 7 52112 43 22 p | 
= 9 52] 519 47 8 
the fouth. arm 29 © 42 25 8 
of chree under ſouth. arm 3 27 23 
. th 13 11 37 
E Y * 4.1 8 15 49 2 £ 25 wit 
dend of the fouth. wing 8 5 52 11 2 48 53 N 


e e ee e 8 ne bl, 36 19 10 24 41 N6 1 

of the north wing 6 20/11 34 19N 5 6 
i » uf 28 51113 22 45 N 7 

. 1 42 23/15 38 SNG 


3 15 

30 bs. L 0 = . as 0 7 , 1 

& 6 2045] 7 55 15N[7 

| | 11 31 30]'3 316 $[6 
Middle udget the ſouth. arm 11 52 25| 3 25 22 805 
„ 3 320] 643 39N[6 

In the north. ſide againſt the girdle 7 9 35 8 38 27N[3 
Third AU wing” 10 52 55 221 50N[6 
10 55 41] 2 51 56N]7 

Upper of north. wing vindemiatrix 5 37 4016 12 34N[3 
| 11 47 47] 2 55 7N[7 

Third under the ſouth. arm 15 25 9] 310 385 


12 4 17118 42 49 1 

North of preced. in ſquare of thigh 18 39 18 2 4] 25Nj6 
23 52 19] 8 20 42 Is 
Second | 19 16 27] 3 8 55 Nis 


In extrem. of the north. foot 5 47 23 


VIR 


F* 14 44 20] 12651 $16 
15 41 28] 242 31 $16. 
Fourth and laſt of the ſouth, wing 13 54 23] 1 45 29N[4 


« bis bruiſed, os pubis colliſum : Le lippion recoquille, i. e. the hair Firſt of the three under ſpica - 18 25 50 7 53 20 8 8 5 


19 46 200 10 12 6 
45 
20 30 30111 11 
That following vindemiattix  _ 9 41 24/716 13 6N[7 
That following north. wing 11 27 17112 39 30 NI5 
Middle under ſpica 20 43 19] 9 9 50 5j4 : 
f 21 29 8 8 19 33 805 
50 5 8 
13 52 0 58 SO NI7 
11 39 8112 48 2 6 
In ſouth hand 19 31 22] 2 I 59 Sz 


1 

Underneath ſpica 20 26 48 3 18 24 806 

Laſt, and north. of three under ſpica 21 49 135] 617 54 $15 6 
6 
6 


55 
10 38 12|21 24 25 


i | 
22 48 30 5 14 34 $j6 


South. of preced, in ſquare of thigh 20 55 51 024 7 86 


19 44 II} 2 55 30N\7 


Another follow. north win i6 348|12 33 IN 
wort arg. 4 ip 17 49 50 
V7 
Third in ſquare of thigh 19 46 12 
[thigh 21 10 4 
North of thoſe foll. in ſquare 22, 23 31 
That over the girdle - 18 15 4 
25 44.5 
70 
33 
In ſouth. knee cs 6 
20 59 34 
23 16 7 
6 | 27 39 20 
75 * 
In north. thig 22 52 22 
| 22 21 36 
That over the north. thigh 23 24 56 
28 b 10 30 
| 238 25 25 
+ a BD ment 5.70 
South. of 3 in the border of gar- o 10 40 
Middle in the border 2 29 27 27 
In extrem. of ſouth. foot my 2 38 13 


| 29 
North. of 3 in the garment . 322 


85 Fe | | 
A bright one follow. theſe m 1 8 14 


4 22 44 

5997 bs. 4 10 50 | 

VIRGULA divine, or Baculus divinatorius, a forked branch in 
form —.— de 2 ; by means whereof x 

ve to dit mines, ſprings, &c. under-ground. 

The method of uſing it is it the partic; 2 it, 

walking very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects mines or 

ſprings may be, the eſſluvia exhaling from the metals, or yas. 


We find no mention made of this virguls in any author be 
the r e but from that time it has been in 
re uſe; Divers fine 
.. Tome calling it caduceusy'others, Aaron's rod, & qe. 
Some diſpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be poſſible z 
others, convinced with the great number of experiments 


m its behalf, look out for the natural cauſes thereof. The cor- 
puſcles, ſay theſe authors, riſing from the ſprings, or minerals, 


5 e rod, determine it to bow down, in order to render 
it para] el 
their riſe. 


Vor. II. Ne 161. Cans, 


—— 


tations in the entrails of the earth: now the virgula, b 1 of 4 


bt 

| 
|| 
Ii 


pour from the water, impregnating the wood, makes it dip, 
or incline; which is the ſign of a diſcovery, fn ag; 


ames have been invented for it, 


to the vertical lines which the effluvia deſcribe in 
In effect, the mineral or watry particles are ſuppoſed to be 


1 10 31117 47 5% NA | emitted by means of the ſubterraneous heat, or of the fermen - 
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EE 
to thoſe particles, 


' *a« SY $..,2 ; , 

ight, porous wood, gives an eaſy paſſaj 
hight, withal, are 8 fine afy paſſage the effluvia then 
driven forvrards by thoſe that follow them, and, opprefled, at 
the ſame time, by the atmoſphere incumbent on them, are 
forced to enter the little interſtices between the fibres of the 
wood ; and, by that effort, they oblige it to incline ot dip 
down pe icularly, to become parallel with the little co- | 
lurans which thoſe vapours form in their riſe.” ver 
VisouLa, in grammar, a term which Latin, French, and ſome 
other authors uſe for a point in writing, uſually called, by us, 


comma. ws £ See 
Firguld's, F. Simon obſerves, are an invention of the modern 
grammarians, to give the greater clegrneſs to diſcourſe. —T he 
iſe thereof was unknown to the antient Greeks and Rortians; 
who wrote all without taking off the pen, ſo that their books 
lie all together without any diſtinction of points, and virgula's. 
VIRGULTUM, in our antient law-book:, is-uſed for an holt, 
or plantation of twigs, or oſters. e 
Sometimes, alſo, for a'coppice of young wood. Ef præterea 
toncedo virgultum meum, & totam communiam dominii mei. 


[ E place of the fame work virgultum, or rather vir- 

gulta, may be taken for virgata; viz.—Dedit prædiclæ eccle- 

_ fie unem virgultam terre in manerio de Crumptone. See 
© Yand-Land. 1 

VIRIDARTO gende, a writ that lies for the choice of à ver- 

deror in the foreſt. See VERDEROR. 


[ 


VIRIDE rin, the ſame as erugo, or verdegreaſe. See ven- 
-DEGREASE. '. | 2 
VIRILE, ſomething that belongs, or is peculiar; to man, or 


the male ſex. 8 8. 
© 'Thus virile member, membrum virile, is frequently uſed for | 
the penis. See PENIS. | 
VIII E Age, ætas virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour of a man's 
age; viz. from thirty to forty-five years, which is an age 
— we are equally removed from che extremes of youth, 
and of old age. a . 
The civil N only make one age of youth and virility; 
and yet their different temperatures ſeem to require a diſtin- 
ction; for which. reaſon, ſome compare youth to ſummer, and 
virility to autumn. | | 9 
At Rome; the youth quitted the prætexta at fourteen or fiſ- 
teen years of age, and took the virile gown, toga virilis, to 
' ſhew, it ſeems, that they then entered on a ſerivus age. 
M. Dacier will have it, that children did not take the præ- 
texta till thirteen years of age, nor quit it for the toga virilis, 
till ſeventeen. * EY | 


'VIRILIA, a tnan's genitals, or piivy members; including the 
3 han's genitals of pg members; inchling 


nis, and teſtes. - | 
he turing off the virilia, according to Bratton, was felony 
by common law; and that, whether the party were conſent- 
ing or not“. | l ara 
eie, Hall && A. rer eius capti & detenti in priſona de Ei. 
© thefler, to quod reflati fucrunt, quid ipft abſeiderunt virilia 7. 
Hardi, Monathi, quem idem Henricus deprehendit cum prædicta 
A. ure cjut. Rot. Clauſ. 13 Hen. III. 


VIRTSUNGIANUS * Duttus, or Ductus vnrsvvon, in 


id 


= 


- 


. 


anatomy, A. canal, more uſually called duclus pancreaticus. 
See PANCREATIC. ; OTTER pou © 8 
It took its name Vriſungianus, from the inventor, Yirtſungiue, 
* - A profeſſor «Padus... "LO 
VIRTUAL, Potential, ſomething that has a power, or virtue, 
of acting, or doing; - ko j 7, 40 0229 
The termiis chiefly underſtood, of ſomething that acts by a ſe- 


aiſp 
e . 
1%, and its axis de; let / ꝑ be a ray of light falling 


And hence atiſe, what we call virtual diſtinctions, whereß 
one virtuality is diſtinguiſhed from another, not one this) 
from another. W.£cy0; 15992: 10 8 
Thus it is, the divine nature is diſtinguiſhed ſrom the divite 
on ; and the divine underſtanding, from the divine wil} 


| VIRTUALLY, V1kTUALITER, in the ſchools, is applied to 


a mode of exiſtence. A thing is ſaid to be virtually 
when it is deemed to be there by ſome virtue; i 
other effe&, produced by it. 

earth, J. e. by his light, heat, &c. 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be virtually preſent, when the Virtues, 
or properties, belonging to it, and iſſuing from it, remain, 
In which ſenſe, the forms of the elements are held to be vi}, 
tually in mixed bodies. | 3 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be a cauſe viytually, ot a Virtual auf 
and that two ways: the firſt, when there is no real diſtinction 
between it, and the effect attributed to it; and yet it is con- 
ceived by us as if it were really the cauſe thereof. Thus im. 
mutability in God is the cauſe of eternity. 
Secondly, 'when an effe& is not of the ſame kind with the 
cauſe, and yet the cauſe has the power or virtue of producing 
the effect: thus the ſun is not formally, but virtually, hot; and 
fire is not contained formally, but virtually, in heat. 
VIRTUE, Vizrvs, a term uſed in various ſigniftcations. 
In the general, it denotes power, or perfection, of any thing 
whether natural or ſupernatural, animate or inanimate, 4 
tial or acceſſary. Hence the virtues, that is, the powers of 
God, angels, men, plants, elements, C. 
VirTvE, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies an 
habit, which improves and perfects the haver, or poſſeſſor, 
and his actions. ee e 
In this ſenfe, virtue is a principle of acting or doing well 
and readily ; and that, either infuſed from above, ſuch as are 
theological virtues; or acquired by our own application, as 
the intellectual and moral virtues. 
For as there are two things in man, from which all his ac- 
tions proceed; vix. the underſtanding, and the will; ſo the 
virtue,” by which be is perfected, or whereby he is diſpo lcd 
to do alt things rightly, and to live happily, muſt be rwotc!4; 
the one, of the underſtanding ; the other, of the will. That 
which improves the underſtanding is called intellectual, or di. 
anoetic; and that, the will, moral, or ethit.— For, ſince 
there are two things required in order to live aright ; viz. to 
know what ſhould be done; and, when known, readily to 
perform it; and ſince man is apt to err various ways in each 
reſpect, unleſs regulated by diſcipline, &c. he alone can de- 
port himſelf rightly in his whole courſe of life, whoſe under- 
ſtanding and will have attained their utmoſt perfection. 
Intellettual V 1RTVUE, then, according to Ariftotle, is an habit of 
the reaſonable foul, whereby it conceives, or ſpeaks, the 
truth; either in affirming or deny ing. 
» Thevvirtwes, which come under this claſs, are divided into 
tuative; which are thoſe converſant about neceſſary things, 
that can only be known or contemplated; and practical, 
which are converſant about contingent things, that may lie- 
wiſe be practiſed. Vi itt n 
Ariſtotle- has another diviſion of intellectual virtue, fetched 
from the ſubject; as ſome of them are ſeated in the +7511- 
nr, or contemplative part; viz. thoſe converſant about ne- 
cellary things, as ſence, wiſdem, intelligence. See SCIENCE, 
rde 
And others in the A. or practical part; ſuch as thoſe 
0 1 58 contingent; things, as prudence, art, Kc. 
ee T, O. "_ Try % tt tes ti; 2 
Moral Via Tux is defined, by Atiſtotle, to be an elgftive habit 
1 in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon, and as a piu 
ent man would determine. | 
The Scotiſts maintain every moral habit to be;indifferent, a 
to good or evil, and capable of becoming, ſucceſlively, eite 
virtue of. vice: virtue, if it have a relation of conformity wich 
right reaſon ; and vice, if it have not. 
According to them, therefore, virtue, is an 


anyvhere, 
nfluence, or 
hus the ſun is uirtuulh on 


>» 


= | habit ſubjeRirtly 
but not entitatively, 


_. 
I 


pou : as it is only a relation of con 
mity, Ac. which is ſeparable from the entity of the habit 
The 'homiſts, on the contrary, aſſert virtue to be an habt 
eſſentially good; nor capable of miniſtripg any thing to an 
act poſitively dad. And they philoſophize thus: Every he 
r good, inclines to acts like thoſe whereby it 
ired : thus, by doing juſtly, we become juſt; and, b 
abſtaining from. forbidden pleaſures, we becom 
But moral virtue is produced, or ac 


e tempeſate 
uired, by acts efſentia 
$9093 good, we mean, both in reſpect of our duty, and 
the A and end: therefore moral virtue inclines only | 
Den difallow' the Peripatetic notion of virtue, as place! 
an habit; for an habit, or hability, ſay they, includes! 
things; a cuſtom, and facility; the firſt. as a cauſe, and 
ſecond as an effect; fo that an habit is nothing but a fue 
acquired by cuſtom.— They, therefore, who make vit 
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and not begotten, are con- ; 
ii || habit of doing well, muſt, of neceſſity, 


aſcribe it to ? 
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BY 
1 
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en. —ñE6ö eas 


quent exereiſe of good actions. But this cannay be; for the | 
virtue mult be before the good actions; and 7 habit, after 
them. Indeed, whence ſhould the actions g ed, but from 
virtue? Virtue, therefore, is before the good ns, and, 
. certainly, before an habit, reſulting from a frequency of good 
actions. Hence; they defu e virtue to be a firm purpoſe, or 
reſolution, of doing whatever right reaſon demands to be 
done. For, though a cuſtom of doing well be requircd, to 
make a perſon eſteemed good among men; yet it does not 
follow, that that cuſtom, or habit, is the formal cauſe of 
that denomination, or the goodneſs itſelf. 
Moraliſts uſually diſtinguiſh four principal, or, as they are vul. 
garly called, cardinal virtues ; viz. prudence, Jyflice fortitude, 
and temperance : the reaſon of which diviſion is founded in this; 
that, for a man to live virtuoufly and honeſtly, it is necellary he 
know what is fit to be done; which is the buſineſs of prudence. 
That he have a conſtant and firm will to do what he judges 
beſt; which will perfect the man, either as it reſtrains too 
- vivlent perturbations, the office of temperance.— 
Or, as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are too flow and lan- 
id; which is the buſineſs of fortitude. 
r, laſtly, comparatively; and with regard to human ſociety ; 
which is the object of ju/ttce. | 


* 


parts, or as concomitants. ; 

VirTUEsS, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank, or choir, 
of angels; being that in order between dominations and powers. 
To'theſe is attributed the power of working miracles, and 
of n n and reinforcing the inferior angels in the ex- 
erciſe of their functions. 


VIRTUOSO, an Italian term, lately introduced into Engliſh ; 
ſignifying a man of curioſity and learning; or one who loves 
and promotes the arts and ſciences. 

In Italy, vir tusſi are properly ſuch as apply themſelves to the 
polite arts of painting, ſculpture, turning, mathematics, muſic, 
c. A perſon who makes profeſſion thereof, is called vir- 
tuoſo, queſlo & un N 

Among us, the term ſeems appropriated to thoſe who apply 

* themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than immedi- 
ately uſeful art or ſtudy ; as antiquaries, collectors of rarities 
of any kind, microſcopical obſervers, &c. 

.VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a virus; 

that is, a contagious, or malignant pus. | 

The gongyrbea virulenta is what we popularly call a clap. 
VIS, a Latin word, ſignifying force, or power z3 adopted by 


culties. | 8 
Vis Inertize, or Power of Inactivity, is defined by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby it re- 
ſits any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtatez f. e. 
whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate, either of reſt, 


** 


— body, and only differs from the vis inertia of the mals, in 
5 * the manner of conceiving it. i 
* Bodies only exert this power in changes brought on their 
er ſtate by ſome vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them. And the 
as thoſe exerciſe of this power js, in different reſpects, both reſiſtance, 
Nc. and impetus: reſiſtance, as the body oppoſes a force, im- 
ae preſſed on it to change its ſtate; and impetus, as the ſame 
wwe habit endeavours to change the ſtate of the reſiſting obſtacle. 


ſical writers, to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers, or | 


To theſe four all the other virtues are referred, either as 


= 4 


wor” The vis inertiæ, the ſame great author elſewhere obſerves, is 
rerent, 1 2 paſſive principle, by which bodies perſiſt in their motion, 
«| elde or reſt; receive motion, in proportion to the force impreſſing 
enn ith it, and reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted. 4 6s, 3 
m7 the fact of the Vis Inertizy in reſting and retarding the 
biefirehs notion f bodtes, &c. ſee F i FE 
1 0 olle Vis I ref is defined by Sir Iſaac Newton to be the action 
8 habit exerciſed on oy vooly to chan e its ſtate, either of reſiſting, 
die moving uniformly in a rig t line. e : 
be ah This — conſiſts W in the action; and has no place 
1 in the body after the action is ceaſed. or the body perſe- 

by it veres in every new ſtate, by the vis inertiæ alone. | 1 
+" J The vis impreſſa may ariſe from divers cauſes; as from the 
* Percuſſion, , pretſion,, and centripetal frre. 
As eſſe Vis. peta. CEnTRIPETAL Farce. | 
| Jutys Vis Centrifuga. . See of CENTRIFUGAL Hor 1 
Jines only Vis Motrix. * Er ly MoTION. 4 r ** 1 D 

OT Vis Stimulans. STIMULATING: 
„ as placed ll \iSCERA-*, in anatomy, a term of equal importwith entyails 
includes [ including the heart, liver, In, ſpleen, inteſtines, and other 
cauſe, and onward parts of the body. See Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) P. 3. 
g but a fac * The term is pure Latin ; being formed of weſei, to. feed; 
nake wirtul by reaſon, eatables, called in Larid 


' Preparations in the wi/cera, 
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image to the retina, and in 


in veſca, undergo divers 
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Vis 


The word 1s alfo frequently uſed ſingularly, vi/cus, to exprefs 
ſome paiticular part of the entrails ; by reaſon the word en- 
trails has no ſingular. 

VISCI DIT, or V1scostty, the quality of ſomething that is 
viſcid, o viſcons, i. e. glutinous and ſticky, like bird- lime; 
which the Latins all by the name viſcus. 

Viſcid bodies are thoſe which conſiſt of parts ſo implicated 
Within each other, that they reſiſt, a long time, a complete 

ſeparation, and rather give way to the violence done them, 

oy ſtretching, or exten ing, each way. 

he too great viſcidity of foods has very ill effects: thus, 
meals or farinz not fermented, gellies, &c. of animals, 
tough cheeſe, or curd too much pteſſed, produce a weight, 
or oppreſhon, in the ſtomach ; wind, yawnihgs, crudities, 

obſtructions of the minuter veſſels in the inteſtines, c. 

Hence an inactivity of the inteſtines themſelves, a ſwelling 

of the abdomen: and hence, a viſcidity of the blood, from 

the reunion of the viſcid particles; obſtructions of the 

glands; paleneſs, coldneſs, tremors, Cc. a 
VISCOUNT. See the article Vicouxr. 

VISCUS, and V1scosrty. See VIiscERA, and Viictbity. 

Viscus, or Viscum, in natural hiſtory, Sc. See MissLETOE. 

VISIBLE, V1siBiLe, ſomething that is an object of ſight, 
or viſion ; or ſomething whereby the eye is affected, ſo as to 
produce a ſenſation. See VIS. | 
The ſchool-philoſophers make two kinds of vi/ibles, or vi ſble 
objects; the one proper, br adequate ; which are ſuch as are 
no other. way perceivable,. but by ſight alone: the other 
common, which are ſubject to divers ſenſes, as the ſight, hear- 
ing, feeling, &c. ; | 
Again, the firſt, or proper olject of viſion, is of two kinds; 
vix. light, and colour; for theſe two are only ſenſible by ſight. 
— The firſt, and primary, viz, light, they make the formal, 
and colour, the meterial object. 

The Carteſians think they philoſophize better, when they ſay, 

that light, alone, is the proper object of viſion; whether it low 

from a luminous body through a tranſparent medium, and re- 

_ tain its firſt name, light; or whether it be reflected from 
opake bodies, under a certain new modification, or habitudez 
and exhibit their images; or, laſtly, whether, in being re- 
flected, it is likewiſe refracted, after this or that manner, 

and affects the eye with the appearance of colour. 

But, agreeably to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſentiments, colour alone 
is the proper object of ſight; colour being that property of 
light whereby the light itſelf is vi/iblez and whereby the 
. of opake bodies are painted on the retina. 

Ariſtotle, De Anima, lib. II. enumerates five kinds of com- 

mon vi/ebles, which are uſually received for ſuch in the 
ſchools ; viz. motion, reft, number, figure, and magnitude,— 
Others maintain nine; as in the verſes: 

Sunt objecta novem viſus communia : quantum, 

Inde figura, locus, ſequitur diſtantia, ſitus, 

Continuumque & diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. 

Authors reaſon very variouſly as to theſe common objects of 
viſion : there are two principal opinions among the ſchoolmen. 


he adherents to the firſt hold, that the common viſebles ' 


366/408 proper repreſentations of themſelves, by ſome pecu- 
iar ſpecies, or image, whereby they are formally perceived, 
independently of the proper vijibles., - — | 
But the ſecond opinion prevails moſt, which imports, that the 
common 9:/ibles have not any ſuch formal peculiar ſpecies to 
become vi/zble by; but that the proper objects are ſufficient to 
ſhew themſelves in this or that place or ſituation, and in this 
of that diſtance, figure, magnitude, t. by the circumſtances 
of their conveyance to the ſenſor rr. 
In effect, ſince theſe common vi ſbles cannot be repreſented 
alone (for who ever ſaw place, diſtance, figure, ſituation; &c. 
of itſelf?), but are always conveyed along with the images of 
light and colour to the organ; what neceſſity is there to con- 
ceive any ſuch proper images, whereby the common vi/ibles 
ſhould be formally perceived by the'foul ? It is much more 
probable, that, from the peculiar manner wherein the ſenſi- 
tive faculty perceives a proper object, it is appriſed of its 
being in this or that ſituation, or place; in this or that figure, 
magnitude, &c,—How this is effected, may be conceived 
from what follow: 5 E 


7 


4 


I. The ſituation and place of viſible objects are perceived 
without any intentional ſpecies thereof, merely by the impulſe | 


being made from a certain place, and ſituation, either above, 
or below, on the right, Or left, before, or behind; whereby | 


the rays of the proper vi/ibles are thrown upon the retina, and 
their mapreſiion is conv to the ſenſory, No 


For, ſince an object is ſeen b thoſe rays which carry its 


t place to which the viſive 

E is directed by the rays it receives; as it perceives the 

impulſe of be by to come from any place,*&c. it is abun- 
l 5 


dantly admoniſhed of the objects being in that place and ſi- 
tuation. See PLact, ng. F 

From this principle ſeveral remarkable phznomena of viſion 
Rs © ibn 
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1*, That if the diſtance between two vi/ble objects be an] The laws of viſion,; with regard to the figures of vi/ible ob. 
that is inſenſible, the diſtant bodies will appear as if | jects, * 80 " nee 4 
contiguous: whence a continuous body being the reſult of ſe- | 17, That, U. the centre of the pupil be exactly againſt, or in 
veral contigu6us ones ; if the diſtances between ſeveral vi- the direction Of. a right line, the line will appear as one point. 
fibles ſubtend inſenſible angles, they will appear one conti- | 27, If the eye be placed in the direction of a ſurface, fo that 
nuous body: which gives a pretty illuſtration of the notion of | only one line of the perimeter can radiate on it, it will ap- 


, 


— "I 


- a continuum. | _ | l pear as a line. 5 
a0, If the eye be placed above an horizontal plane, objects,] 32, If a body be oppoſed dre ene the eye,” Þ a3 caly 
= | the more remote are, the higher will they. appear, till | one plane of the ſurface can radiate on it, it will appear as 5 
me laſt be ſeen in a Gin with the eye.—W hence it is, that | ſurface. 
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4, A remote arch, viewed by an eye in the ſame plane, wil 
© higher, the farther they loox _ 4 appear ad a right line. JP 
ne” i 3˙ If any number of objects be placed below the eye, the | 5, A ſphere, viewed at a diſtance, appears a circle. 
moſt remote will appear the higheſt ; if they be above the] 6“, Angular figures, at a diſtance, appear round. | 
ee, the moſt remote will appear the loweſt. "* 79, If the eye look obliquely on the centre of à regular f. 
, The upper parts of high objects appear to ſtoop, ot in- | gure, or a circle, the true figure will not be ſeen ; but the 
| = forwards; as the fronts of churches, towers, &c.—And Circle will appear oval, &c. 
© Natues at the tops of buildings, to appear upright, muſt re- V. The number of vi/ible objects is perceived, not only by one 
Cline, or bend backwards. See farther under the articles | or more images formed in the fund of the eye; but alſo 
ſuch a poſition of thoſe parts of the brain whence the optic 
nerves ſpring, as the mind has been uſed to, in attending to 
different configurations of the eye, and the manner wherein the | a certain place; and that either ſingle or manifold, _ 
rays ftrike the eye, and in which the image is impreſſed there- | Accordingly, when either of the eyes, with the contiguous 
on. For the eye diſpoſes itſelf differently, according to the] part of the brain, are forced out of 22 paralleliſm with 
different diftances it is to ſee ; viz. for remote objects the pu- the other, v. gr. by preſſing it with the finger, &c, all things 
pil is dilated, and the line brought nearer the retina, appear double: but when they are in the requiſite paralleliſm, 
and the whole eye is made more globous: on the contrary, | though there be two images in the fund of the two eyes, 
near objects, the pupil is contracted, the cryſtalline thruſt | yet the object will appear fingle.—Again, one thing may 
appear double, or even manitold, not only with both eyes, 
The diftance, again, is adjudged of by the angle the object. but even with only one of them open; by reaſon the com- 
makes, from the diſtin or confuſed ' repreſentation of the | mon concourſe of the cones of rays reflected from the object 
objects; and the briſkneſs or ſeebleneſs, or the rarity or ſpiſ- | to the eye, either falls ſhort of the retina, or goes much be- 
fitude, of the rays. 5 „ | "pooh 
* To this it is owing, 1*, That objects which appear obſcure, I. Motion and reſt are ſeen when the mages of objects re- 
or confuſed, are judged to be more remote: a principle which | preſented in the hes and propagated to the brain, are either 
© the painters uſe, to make ſome of their figures appear farther 4 moved, or at reſt: and the mind perceives theſe images ei- 
_ diſtant than others on the ſame plane. | ]. ther moving, or at reſt, by comparing the moved image to 
2?, To this it is likewiſe owing, that rooms whoſe walls are] another, with reſpect to which it changes place; or by the 
whitened, appear the ſmaller ; that fields covered with ſnow, | ſituation of the eye to the object being continually changed. 
. or white flowers, ſhew leſs than when cloathed with graſs; | So that motion is only perceived, by perceiving the images to 
that mountains covered with ſnow, in the night-time, ap- be in different places and ſituations ; nor are theſe changes 
© pear the nearer; and that opake bodies appear the more re- perceived, unleſs effected in time. So that to perceive mo- 
* in the tl | * 1 tion, a ſenſible time is required. But reſt is perceived by the 
HI. The magnitude, or quantity, of »r/ible objects, is known | viſual faculty, from the perception of the image in the ſame 
© chiefly by the angle comprehended between two rays drawn place of the retina, and the ſame ſituation, for ſome ſenſible 
from the two extremes of the object, to the centre of the time. | EET 
| eye. An object appears ſo big as is the angle it ſubtends; or | Hence the reaſon, why bodies moving 82 ap- 
do dies ſeen under a greater angle appear greater; and thoſe | Pear at reſts thus, a live coal, ſwung briſkly ro appears 
under a leſa, leſs, c. Hence the ſame thing appears now | a continued circle of fire; the motion not being commenſu- 
s bigger, and now lefs, as it is leſs or more diſtant from the rate with vi/ible time, but much ſwifter than the ſame; ſo 
; | chat, in the time the ſoul requires td judge of any change of 
ow, to judge of the. magnitude of an object, we con- | ſituation of the _— on the retina, or that it is moved from 
at, 
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this place to th e thing itſelf performs its whole circuit, 
and is in its former place again. * 
Lau of uiſn, with regard to the motion of viſibles, are— 
| 10, That if two objects, uncqually diſtant from the eye, move 
The magnitude of viſible objects is brought under certain | from it with equal velocity, the more remote one will appear 
"laws, demonſtrated by the mathematicians : as, ] de flower : or, if their celerities be proportionable to their 
OY „Tt the apparent magnitudes of 'a remote object are as diſtances, they will appear to move equally ſwift. | 
. the diſtances reciprocally.. ©... 4... , | 2» If two objeRts, unequally diſtant from the eye, more 
" Sa the co-tangents of half the apparent magnitudes with unequal velocities in the ſame direction, their apparent 
\ the ſame objects, are as the diſtances: hence, the apparent! velocities are in a ratio compounded of the dire& ratio's of 
magnitude and diſtance being given, we have a method of | | their true velocities, and the reciprocal one of their diſtances 
!...... ðͤ ß 
* ſine is to 7 h : t magnitude, 3, A v7 2 1 v „ appears 
o is the given diſtance to half the real n at reſt, if the ſpace deſeribed in eee of one ſecond be 


buds „ ANVETTEG, Wil imperceptible at the diſtance of the eye.—Hence it is, that 3 
"udp given, ——— 
| 1 Objects, under the ſame 


r e e r as the index of a clock ; ot 
angle, have their magni- a remote one very ſwiftly, as a planet; ſeem at reſt. 


py onal to their diſtance. - 5 Je, An = moving with any degree of velocity, will 
45 fabtenſe AB (Tah. Optics, fig. 51.) of any arch of | pear to reſt, if the ſpace it runs over in a ſecond of time 
3 bf tr nga font itude in all the | 
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and 


object, the [el Nd” 
| eu pan Pt 2 
Ml ohjects is eſtimated, chieſiy, from 
ation of the ſeveral * 


A cir | points DCEG, | to its diſtance from the eye, as 1 to 1400: nay, in fact if 
"though one point be vaſtly nearer than another; and the dia- it be as f to 1300. UND £510 mcg e 
meter DG appears of the ſame magnitude in all the points of |” Fo, The eye proceeding ſtrait, from one place to another, 3 
„ we take a pretty hint for | lateral object, either on the right or left, will ſeem to move 
de moſt commodious form of theatres. {| the contrary way. F 
„If the eye be feed in A (fc. Sa.), and the right line BC 69, If he ẽye and the object move both the ſame way, on) 
pe moved in ſuch manner, as that the extremes thereof always 3 that laſt will appear to 
75 If two or more objects move with the ſame velocity, 
a third remain at reſt, the moveables will appear fixed, 
the quieſcent in motion the contrary way.— Thus, clouds 
— ſwiftly, their parts ſeem to preſerve their ſitua- 
tion, moon to move the contrary way: 
If the eye be moved with x great aeg later eee 
reſt appear to 3 way.— Thus, e perſon 
| fittirig in a coach, and riding briſkly, through a wood, 


| Ne eee and to people in 6 ſip 
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jut 2 of the images in the retina, with! VisiBLt Horizen, enten. „ 
... .the objec, can; the images 2 frequently elliptical, ob 3 Pier See the PLACE : 
1 &c. when the objects they exhibit to the mind are | V181BLE Species. PECIES. | 
des, ſquares, C e 1 or Vizizn, an officer, or dignitary, in the O 
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man empire z whereof there are two kinds: the firſt; called 
by the Turks vifier azem, that is, grand viſier ; firſt created, 


| din 1370. by Amurath J. in order to caſe himſelf of the chief 
and wei 


ghtier affairs of the government. 
The grand or prime viſier is the 7 miniſter of ſtate of the 
whole empire. He commands the army in chief, and preſides 
at the divan, or great council. Renegado Chriftians have 
been ſometimes raiſed to 
ſurnamed Barbaroſſa; Ulug Ali, Cuproli, c. 
Next to the grand vifier 
called vifiers of thr bench, who officiate as his counſellors or 
aſſeſſors in the divan. | 
VISION, Visio, the act of ſeeing, or of perceiving external 
objects by the * of ſight. 
Viſion is well defined to be, a ſenſation, whereby, from a cer- 
tain motion of the optic nerve, made in the bottom of the eye 
by the tays of light emitted or reflected from objects, and hence 
conveyed to the common ſenſory in the brain, the mind per- 
ceives the luminous object, its quantity, quality, figure, &c. 
The phænomena of viſion, the cauſes thereof, and the man- 
ner wherein it is effected, make one of the greateſt and moſt 
important articles in the whole ſyſtem of natural knowlege. 
Indeed, a great part of the phyſical, mathematical, and ana- 
tomical, diſcoveries arid improvements of the moderns, ter- 
minate here; and only tend to ſet the buſineſs of wifion in a 
clearer light. | 
Hitherto refer what Sir Iſaac Newton and others have diſ- 
covered of the nature of light and colours; the laws of in- 
flexion, reflexion, and refraction, of the rays ; the ſtructure of 
the eye, particularly the retina, and optic nerves, &c, 
It is not 2 we ſhould here give a minute detail of the 
proceſs of viſion from its firſt principles: the greateſt part is al- 
ready delivered under the reſpective articles. The eye, the 
organ of viſion, we have deſcribed under the article Eys . 
and its ſeveral parts, tunics, humours, &c. under their proper 
heads; CoRN RA, CRYSTALLINE, Cc. 
The immediate and principal organ of viſion, viz. the retina, 
. according to ſome; and the choroides, according to others ; 
are alſo diſtinctly conſidered : as alſo the ſtructure of the op- 
tic nerve, which conveys the impreſſion to the brain; and the 
texture and diſpoſition of the brain itſelf, which receives them, 
and repreſents them to the ſoul. See RETINA, CHoRoIDEs, 
Or ric nerve, BRAIN, SENSORY, Cc. 
Again; the nature of light, which is the medium or vehicle 
reby objects are carried to the eye, is laid down, at large, 
under the articles LIORHT, and CoLouks ; and the chief pro- 
. perties thereof concerned in viſion, under REFLECTION, RE- 
FRACTION, Cc. and alſo many of its circumſtances under 
Rar, MEpivm, &c.—W hat remains for this article, there- 
fore, is, only to give a general idea of the whole proceſs ; in 
which all the ſeveral parts are concettied: -_ 
Different opinions, or ſyſtems, of VIS ION.— The Platoniſts and 
toics held vi/ion to be effected by the emiſſion of rays out of 
the eyes; conceiving, that there was a ſort of light thus darted 
out; which, with the light of the external air, taking, as it 
were, hold of the objects, rendered them viſible z and thus 
returning back again to the eye, altered and new-modified by 
the contact of the object, made an impreſſion on the pupil, 
which gave the ſenſation of the object. 
The reaſons whereby they maintain their opinion are fetched, 
1, From the brightneſs and luſtre of the eye. 25, From our 
ſeeing a remote cloud, without ſeeing one which we are in- 
compaſſed withal (the rays being ſuppoſed too briſk and pene- 
trating to be ſt by the near cloud, but growing languid 
at a greater diſtance, are returned to the eye). 3*, From our 
not ſeeing an object laid on the pupil. 4, From the eye's 
being weary with ſeeing ; 7. e. by emitting great quantities of 
rays. And, laftly, From animals which ſee in the night; as 
cats, lions, moles, owls; and fome men, ws 02 
The Epicureans held vifon to be performed by the emanation 
of corporeal ſpecies, or images from objects; or a ſort of ato- 
. mical effluvia continually flying off from the intimate parts of 
objects to the eye. 2 


ir chief reaſons are, 15, That the object muſt neceſſarily | 


be united to the viſive faculty: and ſince it is not united by 

itſelf, it muſt be ſo by ſome ſpecies that repreſents it, and that 

is continually flowing from bodies. 2*, That it frequently 

happens, that old men ſee remote objects better than near ones; 

the diſtance making the ſpecies thinner, and more commenſu- 
Tate to the debility of their or 


by the reception of ſpecies; but they differ from him in the 


ntentienales) to be incorporeal.  ' 

It is true, Ariſtotle's doctrine of vi/on, delivered in his -= 
ter De A/peftu, amounts to no more than this; that objects 
| muſt move ſome intermediate body, that by this they may 

move the organ of fight.—-To which he adds, itt another 

place, that When we perceive. bodies, it is their ſpecies, not 
ir matter, that we receive; as a ſeal makes an imprefſion on 

Wax, without the wax's retaining any thing of the ſeal. 


the vi/zerate : ſuch were 6 
there are ſix other ſubordinate viſſers, 


e Peripatetics hold, with — chat vi ion is performed 
circumſtances : for they will have the ſpecies (which they call] 


— — 


— — 


Modern theory of 
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- furface of the watery humour 
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But this vague and obſcute account the Peripatetits have 
thought fit to improve. Accordingly, what their maſter called 
Jprcies, the diſciples underſtanding of real proper ſpecies, aflertz 
hat every viſible object expreſſes a perfect image of itſelf, in 
the air contiguous to it; and this image another, ſomewhat 
leſs, in the next air; and the third another, c. till the laſt 
image arrives at the cryſtalline, which they hold for the chief 
organ of ſight, or that which immediately moves the ſoul 
heſe images they called intentional ſpecies. Bee SPECIES: 
The modern philoſophers, as the Carteſians and Newtonians; 
- a better account of viſſon.— They all agree, that it is per- 
ormed by rays of light reflected from the ſeveral paints of ob- 
jeQs, received in at the pupil, refracted and collected in their 
paſſage through the coats and humours; to the retina; and 
thus ſtriking, or making an impreſſion, on ſo many points 
thereof: which impreſſion is conveyed, by the-correſpondent 
capillaments of the optic nerve, to the brain, &c: 
As for the Peripatetic ſeries or chain of images, it is a mere 
chimera; and Ariſtotle's meaning is better underſtood with- 
out, than with, them.—In effect, ſetting theſe aſide, the Ari- 
ſtotelian, Carteſian, and Newtonian, doctrine of viſion are very 
con'iſtent : for Sir Iſaac Newton imagines, that vin is per- 
formed chiefly by the vibrations of a fine medium, which pe- 
netrates all bodies, excited iri the bottom of the eye by the rays 
of light, and propagated through the capiliaments of the optic 
nerves, to the ſenſorium.— And Deſcartes maintains, that the 
ſun preſſing the materia ſubtilis, wherewith the world is fi led 
every way, the vibrations or pulſes of that matter reflected 
from objects are communicated to the eye, and thence to the 
ſenſory : ſo that the action or vibration of a medium is equally 
ſuppoſed in all. X * 24 ; 
V ts10n;—In order to vifion, we are certain, it 
is required, that the rays of light be thrown from the vitible ob- 
jects to the eye. What befals them in the eye, will be con- 
ceived from what follows. | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. Z the eye, and A BC the object (Tab. Op- 
tics, fig. 5 3.): now, though every point of an object be a ta- 
diant point, that is, though there be rays reflected from every 
point of the object to every point of the circumambient ſpace, 
each carrying with it its reſpective colour (which we taiſly ima- 
gine to be thoſe of the object); yet, as only thoſe rays which 
paſs through the pupil of the eye affect the ſenſe, we thall here 
22 none elſe but theſe. Rs | 
„again, though there be a great num rays paſing 
from one radiant — as B, through the pupil ; yet we ſhal 
x conſider the action of a few of them; as BD, RE, 


Now, then, the BD, falling perpendicularly on the ſur- 


face EDF;, will paſs out of the air into the aqueous humour, 


without any refraction, and proceed right to H; where, _ 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of the cryſtalline humour, it wi 

go on, without any refraction, to M; where, again, fallin 

perpendicularly on the ſurface of the vitreous humour, it wi 

proceed ftrait to the point O, in the fund or bottom of the eye. 
Again, the ray BE, paſſing obliguely out of the air upon the 
DF, will be refracted, and 
approach towards the perpendicular EP; and thus, proceed- 
ing to the point G, in the ſurface of the cryſtalline; it will be 
there refracted ſtill nearer to the perpendicular. So alſo EG, 
falling obliquely out of air into an harder body, will be re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular G R; and, * — * 


point L of the ſurface of the vitreous humour, it w 


brought nearer to M; | 
Laſtly, G L, falling obliquely out of a denſer, upon the ſur- 
face of a rarer body LM N, will be refracted, and recede from 
the perpendicular LT; in receding from which, it is evident, 
it approaches towards the ray BDO, and may be fo refracted, 
as to meet the other in O.— In like manner, the ray BF, be- 
ing refracted in B, will turn to I, and thence to N, and thence 
to the others in O.— But the rays between BE and BF, being 
13 leſs refracted, will not meet preciſely in the ſame 

int O. Ard 

hus will the radiant point B affect the fund of the eye, in 
the ſame manner as if the pupil had had no breadth, or as if 
the radiant itſelf had only emitted one ſingle ray; ſuch as were 
equal in power to all thoſe between B E and BF. 
In like manner, the rays proceeding from the point A, will be 
ſo refracted in paſſing through the humouts of the eye, as to 
meet near the point X ; and the rays from any intermediate - 

int between A and B, will nearly meet in ſome other point 
in the fund of the eye; between X and O. | 
Upon the whole, it may be afferted univerſally, that 
point of an object affects only one point in the fund of the eye; 
and, on the contrary, that every point in the fund of the eye, 


only receives rays from one point of the object. Though 


this is not to be underſtood in the utmoſt rigour. 

Now, if the object recede from the eye, in ſuch manner as 

that the radiant point B does not decline from the line BD; 

the rays which would proceed from B, not enough di varicated, 

would be ſo refracted in paſting the three ſurfaces; as that they 

would meet before they * the point O: on the contrary, 
f e if 
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5 pil, being too much divaricated, 
would be refrated ſo, as not to meet till __—_ i 
nay, the object may be ſo near, that the rays pr in 

| in bel divaricated, as that they ſhall never meet 
e caſes, there would be no point of the ob- 
| but would move a pretty large portion of the fund of the 


port | 
. — and thus the ation of each point would be confounded 


with that of the contiguous one. 
| | be the caſe; but that nature has pro- 
ided ag itz either by contriving the eye, ſo as its bulb may 
; or ſhortened; as objects nay be more or leſs di- 
z br; as others will have it, ſo as that the cryſtalline may 
made more convex; or more flat; or, according to others, 
as that the diſtance between the cryſtalline and the retina 
be lengthened or ſhortened. en 
firſt expedient is the moſt probable; on the footing of 
, When we direct our eyes to an object ſo remote, as that 
be diſtinctiy viewed by the eye in its accuſtomed 
ie eye is drawn back into a flatter figure, by the con- 
of four muſcles ; by which means the retina, becomin 
— — omen the rays ſooner: and, 
other z when we view an en 2 
compr the two oblique muſcles, 1s ered more 
; — —— being ſet farther off from 
cryſt does not receive the rays of any point before 
meet. 0 , x 
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| It may be here added, that this acceſs and receſs of the cry- | 


alline is ſo neceſſary to vi that whereas, in ſome birds, 
the coats of the eye are of ſuch a bony conſiſtence, that muſcles 
would not have been able to contract and diſtend them; nature 
has taken other means, by binding the cryſtalline down to the 
retina, with a kind of blackiſh thteads, not found in the eyes 
of other animals. Nor muſt-it be omitted, that of the three 
refractions above-mentioned, the firſt is wanting in fiſhes; and 


- other animals, but globular. —Laſtly, Since the eyes of old 
people are generally worn flatter than thoſe of young ones, fo 


nearer the eye, the rays paſſing 


g from | 


Vis 


Hence, 10, Weeaſily coneeive, that the perception, or ima g. 
in the mind, muſt be the clearer, and 3 het 
rays the eye receives from-the a : and, conſequently, the 
largeneſs of the pupil will have ſome ſhare in the clearnet, af 
vi ſion. | | 
26, Conſidering only one radiant point of an object, we 
ſay; that that point — move — ſenſe more * — 
n more obſcurely, as it is more remote ; by reaſon the rays 
ee, er any point, like all qualities propagated in orbem, 
are always diverging ; and therefore the more remote, the 
fewer of them will be received in at the pupil.— But, as it ig 
not a ſingle point of an object, but all of them together, that 
affects the organ of ſenſe z and as the image of the object ſti 
poſſeſſes a leſs part of the retina, as it is more remote; there. 
fore, though the rays that flow from any point of an object two 
miles off, into the pupil, be rarer, or tewer by half, than thoſe 
flowing from the ſame point at a mile's diſtance ; yet the ſame 
capillament of the optic nerve, which, in the latter caſe, would 
only be moved by that one point, in the former will be af- 
fected with the joint action of the neighbouring points; and 
therefore the image will Be as clear as in the other caſe. — 
Add, that the pupil dilating itſelf more, as the object is more 
remote, takes in more rays than it would otherwiſe do. 
35, The diſtinctneſs of vi/ion is ſomewhat concerned in the 
ſize of the image, exhibited in the fund of the eye.—For 
there ſhould be, at leaſt, as many extremes of capillaments, 
or fibres of 'the optic nerve, in the ſpace that image poſſeſſes, 
as there are partieles in the object, that ſends rays into the pu- 
pil; otherwiſe, every particle will not move its ſepatate capil- 
lament: and if the rays from two points fall on the ſame ca- 
pilament, it will be the fame as if only one point had fell 
there ; ſmce the fame capillament cannot be differently moved 
at the ſame time.—And hence it is, that the images of very te- 
_ mote objects being very ſmall, they appear confuſed, ſeveral 


e 
points of the ima affeAing each capillament : and hencey 
that, to remedy this, their cryſtalline is not lenticular, as in 


alſo, if the object be of different colours, ſeveral particles 


F . the ſame capillament at the ſame time, only the 


brighteſt and moſt lucid will be perceived. Thus, a field, 


that the rays from any point fall on the retina ere they become | furniſhed with a good number of white flowers, among a 


collected into one; _ muſt exhibit the object ſomewhat | 
uc 


| confuſedly : nor can ſ 


- inQly.—In others, whoſe eyes are too globular, the caſe is 
the reverſe. ? g 
From what has been ſhewn, that every point of an object 


it is exceedingly 
more remote. 


What we have thewn, under other articles, ef the Muse ef 
_ 3 fer; Sremrorage for this: painting of the ob- 


jet on the retina.— The matter of fact is proved by an eaſy 
iment, long fince tried by Deſcartes, thus : the windows 


ol a chamber being ſhut, and light only admitted at one little | 


aperture ; to that aperture the eye of ſome animal newly 
. Killed, having firſt y ulled bk the membranes that 
cover the bottom of the vitreous humour, vrz. the hind - part 
the fcleretica, chorbides 97 the retina: then 
images of all the objects, ut-doors, be ſeen di- 
painted on any white body, as on an egg - ſhell, that 
is laid upon. And the ſame thing is better ſhewn by 
ial eye, or a camera obſcura, E 6... 
images of objects, then, are repreſented on the retina ; 
an expanſion of the fine capillaments of the op- 
from which the optic nerve is continued into the 
io1 ibration, expreſſed on one ex- 
to the other: hence 
impulſe of the ſeveral rays, ſent from the ſeveral points of 
object, will be propagated as they are on the retina (i. e. 
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brain. And thus is viſion brought to the common caſe of ſen- 
13 is the law of the union between the ſoul 
and body ; that certain perceptions of the firſt do neceſſarily 
follow certain motions of the laſt: but the different parts of 
the objeQ do ſeparately move different parts of the fund of the 
eye; and thoſe motions are propogated to the ſenſory: it fol- 

low, therefore, that there muſt ariſe ſo many diſtin ſenſations 
eee ee | e 


, 


much greater quantity of green graſs, &c. at a diſtance ap- 


eyes fee any but remote objects di- pears all white, | 
| Our ſeeing of objects Jingle, though with two eyes, in each 


of which is a ſeveral image, or picture; and our ſecing of them 

ereft, whereas the picture is really inverted; are two great 

phznomena in viſſan : which we ſee conſidered under the ar- 

ticles S1GHT, and SS EIN. For the manner of ſeeing, and 

Judging of the diflance and magnitude of objefis ; fee ViitsLE, 
AGNITUDE, &c, 

V1810N, in optics, —The laws of vifion, brought under mathe- 
matical -demonſtrations, make the ſubject of optics, taken in 
the 2 latitude of that word ed the writers + 

| mathematics, optics is 22 n, in a more refiraine 

fignification, fot the doctrine. of. dire vi ion ; catoptrics, for 


the doctrine of reflected viſion; and dioptrics, for that of re- 
fracted wifton. | 


| the | DireA, or ſimple V1510N, is that performed by means of direct 
right hand — to the left of the object, c. and that | 


rays; that is, of rays paſſing directly, or in right lines, from 
the radiant point to the eye. Such is that explained in the pre- 
ceding article, Vision. | 
' Reflefted Vis10n is that performed by rays reflected from ſpe- 
cula, or mirrours.— be laws heresf, ſee under REFLExION, 
K fe M * 8 | 
rated V 1810N is that performed by means of rays refrafted, 
or turned out of —— by Een 3 
different denſity ; chiefly through glaſſes and lens's. The laws 
of this, ſer under the article REtR action. © | 
Arch of V1810n. See the article Arc. | 
VIsiox, among divines, is uſed for an appearance, which God 
occaſion ent his prophets: and ſaints; either by way of 
dream, or in reality. | 
Such were the vi/iens of Ezekiel, Amos, Ec. the viſion of 
St. Paul, lifted up to; the third heaven, c. of Joſeph, by 
which he was aſſured of the purity of the Virgin, &c. 
Many, among the Romiſh ſaints, ſtill pretend to viſions 
Thus the Revelations of S. Bridget are ſo many viſions. 
Hence the word has come into diſrepute, and become a com- 
mon name for all chimeras, or ſpectres, which either our folly 
or fear poſſeſſes us with: and hence, a perſon that frames to 
himſelf wild romantic notions, is called a vifonary. Quevedo 
ee are deſcriptions of what paſſed in the imagination of 
t author, * - 
Beatific Vis lo denotes the act whereby the angels and bleſſed 
irits ſee God in paradiſe. 8 
VISIR, Visien, or VIER. See the article VIsIEIx. 
VISITATION, ViziTAT10, an act of juriſdiction, where?) 
a ſuperior, or proper officer, vi/its ſome corporation, college, 
church, or other public or private houſe, to ſee that the law 
and regulations thereof be duly obſerved. oy; 
Among us, the biſhop of each diocele is obliged to hold a uh. 
tion every third year, and the archdeacon the other two year! 


II 


to ſee chat the diſcipline be well obſerved, the people well in- 
ſtructed, and to take care, that neither the church, nor the pa- 
ors thereof, receive any detriment. 
Antiently the regarder's office was expreſſed to be the 
tion of manners. See RROGARDER. 
The lawyers hold it a branch of the king's prerogative, to 
vijſit the univerſities; to inquire into the ſtatutes, and the ob- 
ſervations of them; to expel delinquents, Sc. but ſome of 
the colleges diſallow this privilege; and plead themſelves, 
by royal charters, exempt from all civil and royal vi/ita- 
ions. 
Among the Romaniſts, the general of each religious order is 
— viſit the ſeveral monaſteries of his order. 
In abbeys, that are chiefs of their orders, there are particular 
officers, called viſitors ; who are diſpatched into all the houſes 
and congregations depending on them, to ſee that the regular 
diſcipline is obſerved 
In Spain there is a viſſtor, and inquiſitor-general. —The viſita- 
tion of the cloiſter belongs to the oxdinary..-At Paris, the 
parliament viits the ſeveral priſons and par” ak four times a 
ear. 
vun arion, in a moral and religious ſenſe, is alſo applied to 
the afflictions that befal mankind ; as coming from the hand 
of God, to try or prove them.—In which ſenſe, the plague, 
among us, is frequently called the viſtation. 
VISIVE, V1s1vvus, in the ſchook-philoſophy, a term applied to 
the power of ſeeing. See Vision. 
Authors are 1 divided, about the place where the 
viſive faculty reſides: ſome will have it in the retina; others, 
in the choroides ; others, in the optic nerves ; others, as Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in the place where the optic nerves meet, 


_ 


before they come to the brain; and others, in the brain | 


itſelf. 
VISNE, Vis ETUM, in law, a neighbouring place, or a place 
near at hand. See VENUE. 
VISUAL, ſomething belonging to the ſight, or ſeeing. See 
$1GHTy and SEEING. 
VisUAL rays are lines of light, imagined to come from the ob- 
je to the eye. | 
All the obſervations of aſtronomers and geometers, are per- 
formed by means of the viſual rays, received in at the ſights, 
or 1 of alhidades. g | 
VisuaL point, in perſpective, is a point, in the horizontal line, 
wherein all the ocular rays unite. See Polx r 
Thus, a perſon ſtanding in a ftrait long gallery, and looking 
forwards; the ſides, floor, and cieling, ſeem to meet, and 
- touch one another in a point, or — centre. 
VisbAL angle. 5 NGLE, 
VISUAL hae. | See the articles 1 Ling. 
VISUM. See the article . facias viſum 
VITA, life. . A IFE. 
Cui in VITA. F See the articles | Cur. 
Aqua VITA. See the article Aqua. . 5 
VITAL, V1TALts, in anatomy, ſomething that miniſters prin- 
cipally to the conſtituting or maintaining of life in the bodies 
of animals. | | 
Thus, the heart, Jungs, and brain, are called vita/ parts. 
ViTAL i6ns; or ations, are thoſe operations of the vital 
parts whereby life is effected; ſo as that it cannot ſubliſt with- 
out them. | 
Such are the muſculous action of the heart; the ſecretory 
action in the cerebellum ; the reſpiratory action of the lungs ; 
and the circulation of the blood and ſpirits through the arte- 
ries, veins, and nerves. 4 


2 ſpirits are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts of the 
lood , 


VITELLIANT, in antiquity, a kind of tablet, or pocket book, 
wherein people antiently uſed to write down their ingenious, 
humorous, and even wanton, fancies and impertinencies: the 
ſame with what, in Engliſh, we may call a trifle-book. See 
Martial, Lib. XIV. Epig. viii. | 
Some will have them to take their name from vitellus, a 

| yolk of an egg; by reaſon the leaves were rubbed there 
with.—Others derive the name from one Vitellius, their in- 
ventor. 

VITI cheres. See the article CHOREA Sandi Viti. 

VITRIFICATION, or ViTRIFACTION, the act of convert- 
ing a body into glaſs, by means of fire. N 
Of all bodies, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, with alcaline ſalts, vi- 
trify the moſt eaſily : accordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is 


8 made. 
Sold held, by M. Homberg, near the focus of the duke of 
Orleans's large burning concave mirrour, at firſt ſmoaked, 
then changed, all of it that did not 5 off in fumes, into glaſs, 
of 2 deep. violet mag ibs glaſs of gold weighs leſs than 
Fold. Memoirs of the Royal Academy, 1702. 
All metals, ah hem _ all natural bodies, ſufficiently 
heated, vitrify ; and this vitrification is the laſt effect of the 
e: after which; the moſt intenſe heat, 


of the largeſt burn- | 


7 


* 


| ing-glaſs, will make no farther alteration. 


termixed with lead or tin. In 


| The other vitriols, above-namedz are uſually faRtitious; being 


vu 


Vitrification, ſome authors will have to be chiefly effetied 
22 ſalts uniting and incorporating with the metalline par- 
ticles. 


4 But, according to M. Homberg, all vitrification ariſes from 


the eafthy part ; which, being expoſed to a violent fire, and 
intimately penetrated by ſome other diſſolvent, commences 
glaſs. —Thus, ſuppoling the principles of gold to be mercury, 
a metallic ſulphur, and an earth; the vitrification of gold is 
eaſily conceived: the merciiry, being volatile, exhales in 
ſmoke, and leaves behind it the earth and ſulphur, which are 
fixed; and then the ſulphur diſſolves the earth; and vitrifiet 


it, | 
VITRIOL *, ViTrIoLUM, à mineral ſubſtancez compoſed of 


an acid ſalt, intermixed with ſomething metalline. 


Some take the word vitrio/am to be uſed quaſi witri oleum 
becauſe of its ſhining colour; but Menage rather derives it 
wvitreo colore : the Latins call it arramentum ſutorium; and the 
Greeks, chalcantbul. | 


Vitriel is uſually conſidered as a ſalt, but is more properly 
ranked among the claſs of ſemi-metalsz as having always 4 
metallic matter mixed or combined with its ſalt. b 
Vitriol is defined, by Boerhaave, a ſalinez metallic, tranſpa- 
y-_ glebe; diſſoluble in water, and fuſible and calcinable by 
re. TEST 
It acquires different names, according to the different places 
where it is dug: and the vitriols of thoſe, alſo, differ from 
each other in — na and colour; ſome being white, 
others blue, and others green. | 
Roman and Cyprus vitriol, for inſtance, is blue; and that of 
Sweden and — greeniſh : beſides which, there is alſo 
there a white kind. | 
White vitriol partakes of iron; blue 
een again of iron, | 
M. Geoffroy, the elder, obſerves, that they all conſiſt of an 
acid falt, like that found in alum and ſulphur ; excepting that 
in alum the acid is mixed with an abſorbent earth, or calx : 
in ſulphur, it is united with certain fatty, bituminous parts; 


partakes of copper, and 


and in vitriols, with metallic parts. 


According to Boerhaave, wvitridls conſiſt of a metallic part, 
with a ſulphur adhering, a menſtruous atid, and water.—In 
blue vitriv!, the metal where with the acid; &c. is joined, is 
copper.—In white witriol, called alſo white copperas, it is 
mixed with lapis calaminaris, and ſome ferruginous earth, in- 
green vitriol*, the acid is joined 

with iron. 1 * 
® In five ounces of green vitriol, M. Geoffroy the younger has 
oY two of te: two of iron, and one of acid, Vid, 

ft. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1728. p.y5. | 


The antients give the name chalcitis, or chalcanthum, to ſuch - 
native vitriol as had acquited, according to their opinions, its 
full perfection in the entrails of = earth, and which is a kind 
of mineral ſtone; of a rediſh © t.—Of this they obſerved 
three othet different ſtates, or transformations : chalcitis, in its 
firſt ſtate, tliey called miſi; this afterwatds turned into mefan- 
teria; and that afterwards into ſors, 2 

Some moderns take this chalcitis to be the ſame with that chal- 
canthum brought from Sweden and Germany; the beſt where- 
of is of a browniſh red colour, and a vitrialic taſte, and diſ- 
ſolves eaſily in water; and, when broken, is of the tolour of 
ſhining copper. | 4 


only a kind of cryſtals, drawn, by means of water, from a ſort 
of marcaſite ordinarily found in mines; and called; by natu- 
ralifts, pyrites; or quis. | | 

Roman vitriol is made by expoſing theſe pyrites to the air, till 
ſuch time as they calcine; and change into a greehiſh, acid, 
vitriolic calx; or duſt; in which ſtate they are thrown into tha 
water, and art r by boiling and eyaporation, reduced 
into that kind of cryſtals ſeit us from Italy. | 
All the other viir:ols are made after the . manner; that 
is, much after the ſame manner as Alum is made in England; 
or ſaltpetre in France. e 
For green vitriol, they add a great number of pieces of iron 
to the liquor in the boiling; theſe raiſe a great 1 3 

e diflolu- 


and as ſoon as the iron is diflolved, they evaporate 
tion to a certain degtee, and ſo let it cryſtallize. —The cry= 


ſtals being formed, there remains a thick, rediſh, unctuous, 
ſtyptic, and aſtringent liquor; which M. Geoffroy calls eau 
mere de vitridl; as containing all the principles of the mineral 
Repariert ſtyptic, "er 
The po is vitriol is exceedingly c, and excellent 
for the cure of wounds, and the ſtopping of blood. Its ed ; 
this way, have been raiſed, by the knavery of ſome, ind cte- 
dulity of others, to a kind of miracle; it being this that makes 
the baſis of the famous ſympathetic powder. n 
The medicinal- virtues of virrio are very great ; but all ow- 
ing to the iron, or other metallic parts, mixed with it, and 
therefore following the kind of metal. Thus, thoſe of green 
BY Chet vitriol 


WAV} 
; vitriol depend on the ſtypticity or aſlringeney of iron, or 
The eau mere drawn from green vitriol, M. Geoffroy ob- 


ſerves, does not differ any way; eſſentially, from a great 
number of 2 3. = chemiſts have given us of 
vitriel, iron, and the lapis hamatites : ſuch are, the fixed and 
fulphurs of vitrio!, or Mars; arcana and magiſteries 
dt vitriol ;z tinctures, c. of vitriol, Mars, &c.—The com- 
mon baſis of all which is iron exceedingly ſubtilized and atte- 


4 


them let the iron looſe ; which thereupon 
and reſumes its natural blackneſs : ſo that, in ſtrict - 
is iron that we write withal. | 


þ 


— 
* 


em is confirmed hence; that, of the five ſorts of vi- 
ol; that of C or Hungary is the only one whoſe baſe is 
that of the reſt is iron: and, accordingly, they all 
ink withal, excepting the firſt. 
iſts hold vitriol to be the root, or matrix, of cop- 
in the copper mines, they never dig deeper than 
glebe out of which the vitriol is drawn. | ö 
Fitriel affords ſeveral chemical preparations : as—/pirit of vi 
trial, ptocured by firſt calcining, then diſtilling it. —Oi of vi- 
 triol, which comes out after the ſpirit, by heightening the fire 
wherewith that had been raiſod What remains after both, is 
colcathar of vitriol—Tartar FA vitriol is had by mixing oil of 
vitria with oil of tartar per deliquium; a ſalt precipitating to 
- the bottom, which, being ſet to exhale and cryſtallize, is the 
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tartar of vitriol. 
| From the colcotbar of vitriol is prepared the ens Veneris. See 
- Ens FVeneris. 


Metallic VitRr 1013, — All metals, it is to be obſerved, may be 
converted into vitriols, by diſſolving them with acid ſpirits, 
and letting them ſtand to cryſtallize. ; 

. Faditious vitriols, being only metals diſſolved and cryſtallized 
in faline menſtruums,. are frequently called, by way of di- 
ſtinction, metallic vitriols, and metallic ſalts. | 

V1TR10L of iron, vitriolum Martis, is a preparation made by 


diſſolving iron, or ſteel, in oil or ſpirit of vitrial ; then eva-| 


ing or drawing off the moiſture, and bringing the matter 
to eryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cool phace.—This is alſo called 
: Jal Martis, or ſalt of feel. 8 | . | 
ViTRzIOL of Luna, or the moon, is the body of ſilver chemically 
opened, and. reduced into the form of falt by the ſharp points 
_ - of ſpirit of nitre. * N | 
V1TRIoL of Venus is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, eva- 
porated yſtallized, to gain the falt ; called alſo witrie! of 


er 
Ros — 9 See the article Ros. 
"VITRIOLATED, among chemiſts, turned 
ing vitrial infuſed in it. 
Tartar V1iTRIOLATED. See TARTARUM vitriolatum. . 
VITRIOLIC, ſomething that has the quality of vitrial, or that 
| of the nature of vitrit. 8 
1 this ſenſe, we ſay, vitriolic ſpring, vitriolic fone, vitriolic 
ſpirits, &c.—If iron be thrown into a cupreous vitriolic wa- 
ter, and the ted ruſt; ariſing on the ſurface of the iron, be 
melted down, it will be found real copper; which is, by ſome, 
ignorantly alleged as an inſtance of the tranſmutation of one 
metal into another: whereas it is only a precipitation of the 
r before contained in the water. See Supplement, ar- 
ticle ZIMENT. et ie | 
VITRIOUS, or Vitztovs, in anatomy, the third or glaſſy 
humour of the eye; thus called from its reſemblance to melted 
£9 Pak. See Humour, and EX. . 
It lies under the eryſtalline; by the impreſſion of which, its 
fore part is rendered concave. . | 1 
For the office of the uitriaus humour, ſee VISION. | 
Some authors alſo call the coats or membranes that contain 
— -this humour, vitrious twnics. ee 26a "3 
ö VIT TA, among anatomiſlts, or head - band, is uſed for that 
2 the amnios which ſticks to the infant's head when it is 
| vi- lance, in medicine. See CHOREA Candi Viti. 
VIVA pecunia was antiently uſed for live cattle. 
Viva Voce, g. d. by word of mouth. See ORA. 
_ VIVARY, Viv Arun, in our law-books, is ſometimes uſed 
for a park, warren, or kſh-pond, wherein living creatures are 


VIVIFICATION,, in medicine, che att of -vivifying, |that 
s, of contributing to the action that gives life, or maintains 


ife. | | | EF. 
The chemiſts z iſo uſe the word, in ſpeaking of the new farce,” 


* 


into vitriol, or hav: 


J 
— 
=_ 


| A ſimple uker is attended with no other ſign 


Dune 


bodies, particularly to n 1 which, after havin 
fixed, or amalgamated; they ellen to its firſt ſtate. Sh. — 
VIVIFICATION, 6931399 ER | 

VIV IPAROUS, VIVvIrARus, in natural hiſtory, an epithet ap- 
plied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young alive, and per- 
fect: in contradiſtinction to ſuch as lay eggs; which are called 
oviparous animals. 1 r 
Vipers are diftinguiſhed from ſnakes, in that the latter lay 
in dunghils, to be hatched by the warmth thereof; but the for. 
mer are viviparous, that is, they keep their eggs within their 
bellies, and bring forth live vipers, 

In the Philoſophical Tranſadtions we have an account of a vi- 
vi parous fly, of the ceſtrum or gad- kind. Dr. Liſter tells us 
he opened ſeveral ſemales of this claſs, and found, in each, 
two bags of live white worms. The like is hinted by Aldro- - 
vandus,—Liſter even ſuſpects, that all of this tribe are, in 
ſome meaſure, viviparous. af 

VIVO, in architecture, the ſhaft or fuſt of, a column. See Tah. 
Architect. fig. 24. lit r | 


The term is alſo uſed, in a more particular ſenſe, for the na- 
el. 1 a column, or other part. 5 

VUM linum. T. tick INUM, 
Vivum ſulphur. F 2 ö SULPHUR, 
VIZARD, or Vizo6R. See the article MasQue. 
VIZIER. See the article VIsIEIx. | 
ULCER, Ulcus, in medicine, a ſolution or diſcontinuity of 

texture, or loſs of ſubſtance, in the fleſby parts of the body, 
proceeding from an internal cauſe. | 
Galen defines -wlcer, an inveterate eroſion of the ſoft parts of 
the body ; by which, inſtead of blood, they are brought to 
yield a kind of pus, or ſanies; which prevents the eonfolida- 
tion, | | 
Etmuller defines an wlcer, a ſolution of continuity, from ſome 
corroſive ſharpneſs or acidity, that takes away from the parts, 
and turns the proper nouriſhment of the body into a ſanious 
matter.—+A like ſolution of continuity, happening in a bony 
part, is called a caries. | B 
Galen commonly uſes the word ulcer and wound indifferently; 
but the Arabs, and the moderns after them, diſtinguiſh be- 

tween the two. In 

Spontaneous ulcers are generally ſuppoſed to proceed from 
acrimony, or à corroſive diſpoſition. of the humours of the 
body; whether brought on by poiſons, by the venereal taint; 


or by other cauſes. | , 

Ulcers ate divided into fimple, and complicated. They are 
again divided, with regard to their circumſtances, into putrid, 
or ſordid, wherein the fleſh all around is corrupted, and fetid ; 
—vermnous, where the matter, being thick, does not flow 
away, but generates worms, &c.—virulent, which, inſtead of 
pus, or ſanies, yields a malignant virus, Se. 

I regard to their for m, into 


# * 


They are again diſtinguiſhed, with 
ſinuous, fiſtulous, varicaus, carious, &c. 2 | 
When an ulcer happens in a good conſtitution, and proves eaſy 
of cute, it is ſaid to be ſimple „ 
When attended with other concurring ſymptoms, as a caco- 
chymic habit, which greatly retares or obſtructs the cure, it 
is called a co ulcer. | en 1 OUR 


than that of ero- 
ſion; but compeund ulcers, happening in a ſeorbutic, dropſical, 
or ſcrophulous conſtitution, may be attended with pain, a fe- 
ver, convulſions, a large and emaciating diſcharge of matter, 
inflammation and ſwelling of the part, calloſity of the lips, a 
caries of the-bones, &c. wil 7 5 | 
A putrid or {raid ULCER is that whoſe ſides are lined with a 
tough, viſcous humour, and which is alſo attended with heat, 
pain, inflammation, and a large flux of humours to the part: 
with time the ſordes increaſe, and change colour, the uker cor 
rupts, its matter grows fetid, and fometimes the part gan- 
renes,— Putrid fevers often give riſe to this kind of ulcer. 
Phagedenic Ul cR is an wer of a corroſive nature, eating 
away the adjacent parts all around; the lips thereof remaining 
tumehed.— When this kind of ulcer eats deep, and ſpreads 
wide, without being attended with a tumour, but putrifies, 
and grows foul and fetid, it is called noma ; and both, on ac- 
count of the. difficulty wherewith they heal, are alſo termed 
dyſepulota. 8 | I 
Farwous ULcERS are ſuch as, being ſeated in the veins, and be- 
coming painful and inflammatory, ſwell up the part they 2. 
ſeſs.— Theſe, when recent, being occaſioned by the uſe of 
corroſives, or proceeding from a ruptured varix, are often at- 
tended with an hzmorrhage.—The veing adjacent to the ul. 
cers are, in this caſe, preternaturally diſtended, and may, ſome- 
times, be felt interwoven together, like: net-work, about tht 


part. « \_- ; 
Sinuous ULCERS are ſuch as run aflant, or ſideways, from the! 
orifice ; and may be known either by ſearching with the probe, 
wax - candle, &c, or by the quantity of matter diſchargs) 
in proportion to their apparent magnitude.— Theſe ſometim® 
lie deep, and have ſeveral turnings : they are diſtinguiſhed 


* 


from fiſtula's only by their want of calloſity, except in the 
very orifice, | | | 


Fiſtulu 


( vigour, and luſtre, which, by their art, they give to natural 


o 


Fiſtulous ULcgrs are_ ſuch as are ſinuous, or winding and 
"are attended with great calloſity ; and diſcharge a thin, ſe- 
rus, and fetid matter. See FIS TULA. 


ON ULiczrs are rarely cured without the uſe of internals, 
- which are to be ſuch as abſorb and deſtroy the acidity ; ſudo- 


rifics r decoctions of the woods, antimonials, vipe- 
nines, and volatiles, are good; but above all things, vomito- 
: in the moſt obſtinate ulcers, mercurial 


ries often 
 falivation is often required; old ulcers are frequently incura- 
ble, without making an iſſue in the oppoſite part. 
The cure of fimple ſhallow ukers is commonly effected by 
applying apledgetarmed with liniment. Arcæi, or baſilic. flav. 
to part, a plaiſter of diachy]. ſimpl. or de minio, being 
laid over it, and repeating the drefling once a day, or ſeldomer. 
But if only the cuticula be loſt, or eaten away, nothing 
more than a little unguent. deſiccativ. rub. or diapomphol. 
&c. ſpread thin upon linen, need be applied. 
I ſpongy fleſh ſhould grow up, in either caſe, it may be kept 
don with a little Roman vitriol, &c. as in cafe of healing 
uüp the ſimple ulcers, made by the breaking of common tu- 
mours. 
Evacuations are indiſpenſably neceſſary in the cure of ulcers of 
the compound kind, where the conſtitution will admit there- 
of —If the ulcer be fiſtulous, ſinuous, cancerous, &c. and 
the matter fetid, thin, or ſanious, it is found proper always 
to join calomel with the purgatives, or to give it in ſmall 
doſes, between the repetitions thereof, ſo as not to ſalivate. 
Beſides. the uſe of evacuating medicines, it will here alſo be 
to order a courſe of diet-drink, made with the ſudorific 
eſpecially where the ulcer is ſuſpected to be venereal, 
AI the mean time, proper dreſſings are to be uſed. 
When the ulcer obſtinately reſiſts this treatment, a ſalivation 
is generally propoſed, r ſeldom fails to promote the cure, 
| all other remedies ſhould have been tried in vain. —If 
the patient be too weak to undergo the fatigue of a thorough 
falivation, it may be mederated, and kept up the longer, in 
roportion to his ſtrength. 8 
medicines for ulcers, are digeſtives, cleanſers, ſarco- 
tics, and epulotics.—M. Belloſte gives a medicine of ſingu- 
lar efficacy in the cure of wicers ; and this is no more than a 
decoction of walnut-tree-leaves in water, with alittle ſugar ; 
in which a linen cloth being dipped, is to be laid on the /cer, 
and this to be every ſecond or third day.— This 
ſimple and vulgar medicine, he finds, ſuppurates, deterges, in- 
. carnates, reſiſts putrefaction, c. more than any other medi- 
cine known. | ; 
An uker in the lungs makes what we call a pbthi/is, See 
PaTHISIS. * : | | 
The venereal 


men; and in the mouth and palate in both. 


Venereal ulcers are of various kinds; thoſe that grow callous | 


and cancerous, are called ſbanters. Sec SHANKER. 

ULCERATED Cancers. See the article CanceR. 

ULCERATION, ExvuLceraTio, a little aperture, or hole in 
the ſkin, cauſed by an ulcer. 5 : 
Cauſtic medicines occaſion ulcerations in the ſkin. —Arſenic 
always ulcerates the part it ſticks to.—A ſalivation ulcerates 


the tongue and palate. 
ULIGINOUS, ad implies 
mooriſh, fenny. 


ULLAGE „ is 
— J dſt is 


ULNA, in anatomy, a long, hard bone in the arm, with a 


cavity in the middle; called alſo focile majus, and cubitus.— 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 35 u. 8. fig. 7. n. 10. 

The wha lies on the inſide of the fore - arm, reaching from 
the elbow. to the wriſt; is big at its upper end, and grows 
imaller to its lower end. © K NN 
At its upper it has two proceſſes, which are received into the 
fore and hind ſinus's of the extremity of the humerus. - The 


far, bg digger and longer; it ſtays the fore · arm, when it 
comes to a right line with the arm. See OLECRANON. 


ceives the inner protuberance of the lower end of the humerus, 
upon "which we bend and extend our fore- arm; and along 
cke middle of that there runs a ſmall ridge, by which this bone 
is articulated to the humerus by ginglymus.—Had the arti- 


much weaker ; but the hand could have received no more 
motion from it, than it has now from the ſhoulder. 55 
The inſide of this end has a ſmall ſinus, which receives 
the circumference of the round head of the radius. Its lower 


4 


has a ſhort and ſmall from which the 
die it to the bone of the wriſt ariſe : this proc 
the bones of the wriſt in their place. 0 


ſerves to keep 
ot. U. Ne 16 r. Cu , 


n 


N which 


| for carpi.— See Tab. Anat. ( 


diſeaſe is a grand ſource of wiers ; particularly | 
in the prepuce and plans, in men; in the vagina, &c, in wo- 


fo much as a veſſel wants of being | 


foremoſt proceſs is ſmall and ſhort ; the hindmoſt, called . 


Betwixt theſe proceſſes it has a ſemicircular ſinus, which re- 
- culation here been an arthrodia, the joint muſt have been | 


extremity, which is round and ſmall, is received into a finus, | 
in the lower end of the radius; and upon this extremity, it | 


UtNA, an ell in meaſure. See Eur, and MEASURE. 


chequer. | 
ULNAGE. See the article At N AGE. | 
ULNARIS extenſor, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo exter- 
Mal.) fe. 1. u. 38. 
ULNAR1s flexor. See the article Fl ExOR carpi. | 
ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to ſome part of a coun- 
try, or province, which, with regard to the reſt of that coun- 
try, is ſituate on the farther fide of a river, mountain, or 
other boundary, which divides the country into two parts. 
Thus Africa, with regard to Europe, is. divided by mount 
Atlas, into citerior, and ulterior, i, e. into two portions, the 
one on this tide mount Atlas, and the other on that. 
ULTIMA baia, laſt kiſſes, is a phraſe uſed among ſome 
ainters, for the laſt finiſhing touches with the pencil. 
ULTRAMARINE “*, ULTRAMARINUM, a beautiful blue 
colour, uſed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli, 
Some derive its name, u/tramarine, q d. . ſea, from 


Others ſay, it is becauſe its colour is deeper than that of the ſea. 
This blue is one of the richeſt, and moſt valuable, colours 
uſed in painting. The preparation conſiſts, in firſt calcining 
the ſtone in an iron pot or crucible; then grinding it very fine 
on a porphyry ; then mixing it up with a paſte made of 
wax, pitch, maſtic, turpentine, and oil ; and at laſt waſhing 
the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate the colouring part 
from the reſt, which precipitates to the bottom, in form of a 
ſubtile, beautiful, blue powder. — The water is then poured 
off, and the powder at bottom is dried in the ſun; and is the 
true ultramarine. | | 
Thoſe who prepare this colour, make uſually four kinds, 
which they procure by ſo many different lotions : the firſt is 
always the beſt ; and the reft worſe and worſe to the laſt, — 
There is ultramarine of the firſt kind, ſold for 11/. ſterling 
per ounce z and of the laſt, for about 12 or 155. b— 
'The common opinion concerning its origin is, that the me- 
thod of making it was firſt diſcovered in Fogland and that a 
member of the Eaſt India company, having a quarrel with his 
aſſociates, to be revenged of them, made $ ſecret public. 
Ultramarine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well ground, 
which is known by putting it between the teeth, where, it 
it feel gritty, it is a fon the triture is not ſufficient, 

To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little of it 
in a crucible, and, heating it red-hot, if the powder has not 
changed its colour after this trial, it is certainly pure : on the 
contrary, if you perceive any change, or any black ſpecks in 
it, it is PalGRed. ' | * 

Beſide this, there is another kind, called common, or Dutch 
ultramarine ; which is only the c 
well ground, and pulverized ; the colour whereof, when uſed 
by the painters, is ſomething like that of the true u/tramarine, 
though much leſs valued. 
ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething 
The. term is principally uſed in relation to Italy and France, 
which. are ſegarated by the mountains of the Alps. 

In France, the opinions of the 
of thoſe of Italy, are not received. | 
The painters, particularly thoſe of Italy, call all thoſe that are 
not of that country, ultramontanes; or, ſimply, tramontanes. 


to envy. 
is that part of the univerſe, ſuppoſed to be without, 
ond, the limits. of our world, or ſyſtem. 

UMBELICUS. See the article UMziticvs. 
UMBELICAL. . See the article UMRILTCAL. 
UMBELLA, or UMBRELLA. See the article PAR ASU. 
UMBELLA, UnztLs, among botaniſts, the round tufts, 
or heads of certain plants, fet thick together, and all of the 

ſame height. —Sparſed, or thin umbellæ, are thoſe whoſe 

parts ſtand at a diſtance from one another, and yet are allof 

an equal height. . 775 8 | 
UMBELLIFEROUS plants are ſuch as have their 

tops branched, and ſpread out, like an umbrella; on eac 

little ſubdiviſion of which, there is growing a ſmall flower: 
ſuch are fenne}, dill, &c. WE 8 
This flower is always pentapetalous; and is ſucceeded by two 
naked ſeeds adjoining to each other, which are the true cha- 
racteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from others. 


or be- 


% 
: 


1“, Such as have a compounded leaf, of a triangular and pin- 
nate form.—The. ſeeds of theſe are either broad, flat, and 


naca latifolia, panax, heracleum, tordylium, oreo 
_thyfſelinum, apium cicutæ foliis, daucus, 
thum, peucedanum, thapſia, ferula, &c. 


13 M 


12 
it 


Yr 


8 
ultramontane canoniſts, i. . 


ULNA ferrea denotes the ſtandard iron ell, kept in the ex- 


its being firſt brought into Europe out of India, and Perſia:; 


e lapis Armenus and ſmalt 


ond the mountains. 


ULTRAMUNDANE, ULTRAMUND ANUS, beyond the world, 


e 
** 
o 


plain, and edged with membranes, as the ſphondylium, paſti- 
caruifolia, ane- 


more tumid, and leſs compreſſed and flat, than the former ; 


* 


Poufſin is the only tramontane painter that the Italians ſeem 


The wumbelliferous. are a very large claſs of plants, and are 
ER Mr. Ray, into, | 


* 


This part, at the birth, is either broken, or cut away, to the | 
navel ; fo that its veſſels, viz. two arteries, a vein, and ura- | 


, 


chus, become perfectly uſeleſs, as veſſels ; and, drying up 
become iinperrious, and” Terve only as igaments to ſuſpend 
ne tb. 2 
m points, in mathematics, the ſame with foci. See 
| OCUS. | , | 
- UNBILICUS *, bel, in anatomy, the centre or middle part | 
of the lower venter, or belly; being the place through 


'UMBRA, 


" UMBRA, O.. 


fextus z where it is partly diſtributed into the porta, 
into the cava. — Lee Tab. Anat. ( Aas) fe 


Tbe navel-ſtring is 


that after it is born, the ſecundine, 


5 ® The word is 
tze middle of a buckler 


Uuslicus, in mathematics, the ſame with Deus. | 
Y | 


. -*Fhere is alſo an 
in the peony ; and ſometimes the u-mbone has four 
in which caſe it is termed, an wnbone 


UMB_ 
- ks the cachrys, laferpitum, cicutaria vulgaris, ſcandixy cere- | 
folium, myrrhis ſativa angelica, leviſticum, ſiler montanum, | 
bulbocaſtanum, ſiſarum, oenanthe, ſium, pimpinella, apium, 


cicuta, viſn 7 crithmum, fœniculum, paſtinaca 
vulgari » — Af caucalci, coriandrum, paſtinaca marina, &c. 
2 Such as have a fimple or undivided leaf, or at leaſt one 


only a litde jagged ; as the perfoliata, bupleurum, aftrantia ni- 
ſanicula, and the ſeſeli Ethiopicum. 


UMBER, or Unzzs, UnzRIA, among painters, &c. a dry 


duſky-coloured earth, which, diluted with water, ſerves to 
_ a dark-brown colour, uſually called with us an hair- 
colour, | | h 

It is called umber from umbra, ſhadow ; as ſerving 


MBRA. 


chat relates to the wmbilicus, or navel. 


UMBILICAL region, is that part of the abdomen lying round 


or navel-ſtring 


"Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. 
The UnniLicAL arteries ariſe from the iliacs, near their 
diviſion into external and internal; and paſs thence on each 
- fide of the bladder, through the navel, to the placenta.—See 
"Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 56. 56. fig. 3. Hit. b. e. fig. 
16. lit. g. g. 5 | e, 
The UMBILICAL. vein, from innumerable capillaries united 
| | placenta, to the liver of the 
and partly 
4. bit. c. 


into one trunk, deſcends from the 


JI ) fig. 3. fit. i. fig. 16. lit. f. 
e us is mo found 
urachus is moſt ny 


no doubt but it has likewiſe in the human ſpecies. 
The uſe of theſe vellcls is, to maintain a continuity and com- 


+ munication between the mother and the fœtus. Some au- 
thors will have it, that the foetus receives its food and increaſe 


it grows, like a v le, from the mo- 
Witch the undthcdl de fem ; | 


this way ; and that 
ther as the root, of 
and the child the head or fruit of this plant-animal. 


Funiculus UNMRILITCALIs 7 255 called the zavel-firing, is 
- a kind of ſtring, formed ng e veſſels ; which, be- 
ing tied up in a common coat, or membrane, traverſe the 
ſecundines, and are inſerted, at one end, into the placenta of 
the mother, and at the other, into the abdomen of the ſœtus. 


ee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 16. 
| { membranous, wreathed, and 
- arifing out of the middle of the abdomen, and reaching 


- placenta uterina: it is uſually half an ell in! , and as 
thick. as one's finger. —It was it de ſo long 
and lax, that when the fcetus in the womb grows ſtrong, it | 


- might not break it by its ſprawling and tum 
- drawn out the better by it. 


The way that it paſſes from the navel to the placenta, is very 
unconſtant; for ſometimes it goes upon the right hand, to 
dhe neck, which being encompaſſed, it deſce | 
centa; and ſometimes it goes on the left hand up to the neck, | 
&c. Sometimes it comes not to the neck at all, het woes fiſt 
| E back, 


a little up towards the breaſt, and then turns round 
palles to the placenta. 


which the zmbilical veſſels paſs, out of the foetus, to the pla- 


'centa of the mother, —See Tab. Anat. {Splanch.) fig. 16. lr. e 


navel. 


floriſts, 


hs „ among 
2 or piſtil, in the middle of a 
umbone called 


ſignifies 
flower. N 
heads, or cut into three or four parts. 


0 


Femme NY 


' UMBRELLA. See the article UMngiuA. 
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in brutes ; though there. is 


5 
to the 


double-pointed, or biparted, as 
__ ſharp points, 
divided into ſo many 


Hude. See the article Licur,” SHapow, Pen- | 


\ 


chiefly for | 
the ſhadowing of objetts : or rather from Umbria, a country 
of — , whence it is uſed to be brought. See Supplement, 
UMBILICAL, Uu sic AI Is, in anatomy, ſomething 


about the heus, or navel. | 
UMBILICAL veſſels, are a ſet or 3 of veſſels belonging 
do a ſcetus ; conſtituting what we call the funiculus umbilicalis, 


ing about; and 
or aſter- birth, might be | 


pure Latin, formed of ain, che little bunch in | 
5: by reaſon of it reſemblance to the | 


to the pla- | 


: 
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| See ARBITRATOR: . 
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untiæ are 1, 4, ©, 4, 1. 


UNCIAL, UnciaLis, an 


UNCORE,. or UN 


UNCTI1ON, 


* 1 
4 14 
. U | 1; Go 
& % | * | 
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| OE 30 DYE at ba | 
UMPIRE *, à third perſon; choſen to decide a controverſy 


left to an arbitration, in caſe the arbitrators cannot agree, 
* Minſhew ſuppoſes the word formed of che French un pere, 4 
father —Some call him a /ar-arbitrator. | 1; | 


UNCASING;, among hunters, the cutting up, or flaying of * 
UNCIA, a term generally uſed for the twelſth 


part of a thing, 
—lIn which ſenſe it occurs in Latin writers, both for x 
weight, called by us an ownce.; and a meaſure called an inch. 


Unci1a terre, or agri, is a phraſe frequently met withal in 


the antient charters of the Britiſh kings; but what the quan- 
tity of ground was, is a little obſcure-—All that we know 
for certain, is, that it ſignified a large quantity, as much as 
12 modii ; which modius ſome conjecture to have been an 
red feet ſquare. ag | | 
CLE, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed to the letter, 
of the members of any power, produced from a binominal, 
reſidual, or multinominal root. 
Thus, in the fourth power of a, that is, aa a a+, 
aaab+to6aabbli4z4abbb+bbbb,the unciæ are 4, b, 4. 
Sir Iſaac Newton gives a rule, for finding the unciæ of any 
power, arifing from a binominal root. Thus: Let the index 
of the power be called n; then will the una ariſe from ſuch a 
continual multiplication as this ; viz. 1X Xx * = 
, d. Thus, if the die of the biqusdrate, 
or fourth power, were required ; the rule is, 1xX(=4) 
| K (S N h, which ſhews, tn the 
Or thus: The terms of any powers are compounded of certain 
| literal factums, with numbers called unciæ, prefixed ; and the 
factums are found, by two geometrical progreflions ; 


the firſt of them beginning Bon the required power of the 


firſt part of the root, and ending in unity ; and the ſecond 
beginning with unity, and ending in the required power of 


© the ſecond part: thus, for a ſixth power of a+b; 


ae a* a a* a firſt ſeries. 

is T6 e e ſecond ſeries, 
And multiplying the terms of the fame order in either ſeries, 
into one another : as a - b+a* b*+ e +: 


_ $5+#5, out of which the ſixth power of a+d is compounded. 


The unciæ, then, are found by writing the exponents of the 
powers of the ſecond ſeries, 7. z. of b, under the exponents of 
the powers of the firſt ſeries, i. e. of a; and taking the firſt 
figure of the upper ſeries for the numerator, 'and the firſt of 
the lower for the denominator of a fraction, which is equal 
to the unciæ of the ſecond term; and fo for the reſt, Thus, 


for the ſixth power, we have, 6 5 4 3 2 1 
i ee e een eee 
Accordingly, — =6 is the uncia of the ſecond term of the 
SN TITAN | EP? CIT; | 
6.5 30 LAN ! 
ſixth power 3 — 2 15, the uncia of the third term; 
"83% ak Wer 1 | 
6.5.4 120 2M x; 6. 5. 4 3 
— , — rg 20, the uncia of che fourth term; - 
1-2-3 6 1. 2» Þ 4 
„ 9.5 30 1 0 5. 5, 4. 3-2 
' ZE—=—=1s5, the uncia of the fifth z- . 
1. 3 18 I1᷑. 2. 3.4.5 
. ne 
==>—==6, the uncia of the term 3 ———— 1, 
„% Wb SIA Bb Fe 2g 1. 2. 3. 4. 5-0 


epithet, which e th 
to certain Jarge-ſized letters, or characters, antiently uſed in 
inſcriptions and epitaphs,  _ ; 3 
©, The word is formed from the Latin uncia, the twelfth part of 
any thing; and which, in geometrical meaſure, ſigniſſed the 
twelfth part of a foot, via. an inch; which wh ths to 
be the thickneſs of the ſtem of one of theſe letters. 
prift, till ready ; in law, a plea, 
ſued for a debt due on a bond at 2 
iture of his bond, . affirming 
debt at the time and place, and that there 


UES 

for the N NN 
day paſt, to ſave the fo 

that he tendered the 


Was none to receive it; and that he is yet alſo ready to ps 


the ſame. 


UNCTION, UneT10, the act of anointing, or rubbing with 


Mereurta 9 plied, brings on a falivation 
| ial unction, properly applied, brings on a falivatio 
— The ſurgeons cure Sw wounds, ulcers, c. by repeated 
unctions, with oils, unguents, ce . 
in matters of religion, is uſed ſor the characler 
conferred on ſacred things, by anointing them with oil. 
- Antiently, in the eaſtern countries, which abounded ſo much in 


extraordinary 


” 
* 


n 
| and things deſigned for ex offices, or uk 9 
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bolizing thereby, both an effuſion of the neceſſary gifts to 
qualify them for their office, and a diffuſion of the good and 
wh effects expected from them. | 
here were three ſorts of perſons to whom this unction, or 
conſecration, eſpecially belonged, kings, priefts, and 
ohets ; who, therefore, are of all them (ſays Barrow) ftiled 
in Scripture the Lord's anointed. | | 
The union of kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony, intro- 
| duced: very late among Chriſtian princes : Onuphrius ſays, 
none of the emperors were ever anointed before Juſtinian, or 
Juſtin. —The emperors of Germany took up the practice 
from thoſe of the eaſtern empire. —King Pepin of France 
was the firſt king who received the unction. | 
In the Romiſh 4 beſides an unction at baptiſm, on the 
forehead, and at confirmation, on the head, they have an 
extreme unftion, given to people in the pangs of death, on 
the parts where the five ' ſenſes reſide, being the parts by 
which the perſon is ſuppoſed to have ſinned. 
UNCUTH ®, UxnxNnown, is uſed; in the antient Saxon 
laws, for him that comes to an inn, 8 and lies 
there but one night In which caſe, his hoſt was not bound 


guiltleſs himſelf. | 
* —Prima note poteft dici uncuth ; ſecunda vero, gueſt ; tertia 
noe hogenhine. Bracton, Lib. III. See TuIxD Night awn 
Hine. 


UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon of eleven ſides. See 
PoLyGoON. 

UNDECIMVIR, a magiſtrate among the antient Atheni- 
ans, who had ten other collegues, or aſſociates, joined with 
him in the ſame commiſſion. 


ſame as thoſe of the prevots de marechauſſẽ in France. The 
took care of the apprehending of criminals ; ſecured them 
in the hands of juſtice ; and when they were condemned, 
took them again into cuſtody, 'that the ſentence might be 
executed on them. , . 
They were choſen by the tribes ; each tribe naming its on: 
and as the number of tribes, after Calliſthenes, was but ten, 
which made ten members, a ſcribe or notary was added, 
which made the number eleven.—Whence their name © 
_ #dt%a, or wndecimviri, as Cornelius Nepos calls them in the 
life of Phocion.—In Julius Pollux, they are denominated 
£7400, and roupvaarss, 
UNDE, Unpze, or Ux px, in heraldry. See WAvv. 
UNDER. the ſea, in the ſea- 
ſo, when ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other ſhips, with 
her helm laſhed, or tied up a-lee. | 
UNDER-carrents.— Currents diſtinct from the upper, or 
parent currents of the ſeas. Some naturaliſts conclude, 
there are in divers places under-currents, which ſet or drive 
a contrary way from the current. | 
Dr. Smith, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, brings the hy- 
potheſis of under- currents, to ſolve that remarkable phæno- 
menon, the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly through the Streights into 
the Mediterranean, with a conftant current 20 leagues broad. 
What ſhould become of the vaſt quantity of water poured 
in this way; as alſo, of that running from the Euxine, 
through the Bofporus, into the Helleſpont, and thence into 
the Archipelago, is a ſpeculation that has long employed the 
_ philoſophers ! This author's conjecture is, that there is an 
under current, whereby as great a quantity of water is car- 
ried out as comes in. To confirm which, he obſerves, that 
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low water upon the ſhore, three hours before it is ſo off at 


Ve , fea: a certain ſign, that though the tide of flood runs aloft, 
in Jet the tide of ebb runs under - foot, or cloſe by the ground. 

| e adds an account from an able ſailor in the Baltic ſound ; 
* that going with their pinnace into the middle ſtream, they 
the were carned violently away by the current: but that ſink - 


2 bucket with a large cannon-bullet, to a certain depth 
water, it gave a check to the boat's motion; and fink- 
ing it ſtill lower, the boat was driven a-head to the wind- 
ward, againſt the upper-current, which was not above four 
or five fathom deep. | | | | 
Dr. Halley folves the  current's ſetting in at the Streights, 
without overflowing the banks, from the great evaporation ; 
without ſuppoſing any under-current. | 
UNDER-CHAMBERLAIN S' of the exchequer, two officers 
there, who cleave the tallies, and read the ſame; ſo that 
the clerk. of the pell, and the comptrollers thereof, may ſee 


that the entries are true. 
They alſo make ſearches for all records in the treaſury, and 
have the cuſtody of Domeſday-book. | 11 
UNDERMINING. See the article SAPPING. 5 
UNDER-SHERIFF, ſub-vice-comes. See SHERIFF. 
UNDERSHRUB, See the article SUFFRUTEX. © 
UNDER AFTER, an inmate. Ser INMATE. 
UNDERSTANDING intellectus, is defined, 
'ripatetics, to be a faculty 
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in thei with ointments conipoſed of ſuch ingredients ; fym- | 


ro- 


td anſwer for any offence he committed, whereof he was 


een were much the | 
Y | UNDERSTANDING is alſo uſed for the act, exerciſe, or exer- 


—A ſhip is faid to be 


between the north and ſouth foreland, it is either high or | 


of the reaſonable ſoul, conver- 


ſant about intelligible things, conſidered as intelligible. 
They alſo make it twofold; viz. active, and paſſive. 

Aetiue UNDERSTANDING, intellactus agent, they hold that 
faculty of the ſoul, by which the ſpecies and images of in- 

© telligible things are framed, on occaſion of the preſence of 
phantaſms or ces thereof. For, maintaining the 
intellect to be immaterial, they hold it impoſſible it ſhould 
be diſpoſed to think by any diſproportionate phantaſms of 
mere body ; and therefore that it is obliged to frame other 
—_—— ſpecies of itſelf ; and hence its denomination 
ac live. N 

Paſſive UxpERSTAN DING intellefus patient, is that which; 
receiving the ſpecies framed by the aclive under/landing, 
breaks forth into actual knowlege. | 
The moderns ſet afide the Peripatetic notion of an alive un- 
derſtanding.— The Carteſians define the under/tanding to be 
that faculty, whereby the mind, converſing with, and, as it 
were, intent on itſelf, evidently knows what is true in any 
thing not exceeding its capacity, , | | 
The Corpuſcular philoſophers define the vnderffanding to be 
a faculty, expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the external 
ſenſes, either by their images, or their effects, and ſo enter 
the mind.— Their great doctrine is, Nihil eſſe in intellectuz 
quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu; and to this doctrine our fa- 
mous Mr. Locke, and moſt of the lateſt Engliſh philoſophers; 


. ſubſcribe. | ANF" 
out aloud againſt it: and between theſe 


The Carteſians 
and the Corpuſcularians there is this farther difference; that 
the latter make the judgment to belong to the under/tanding ; 
but the former to the will. ; | 
Hence, according to the moſt approved opinion of the Cor- 
puſcularians, the underſtanding has two offices, viz. percep- 
tion, and judgment; according to the Carteſians, it has only 
one, viz. perception. | 


tion, of this faculty ; or the action whereby the mind knows 
things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. | 
UNDERTAKERS, | were antiently ſuch perſons as were 
employed by the king's purveyors, and acted as their de- 
puties. F . — 
At preſent, the name is chiefly uſed for upbeldert, or per- 
ſons who furniſh out OT. bon alſo for ſuch as — 
— any great work, as the draining of fens, &c. Stat. 
4.3 LUZ. | 3 Ws. 
UNDER-TREASURER. England, Vice-Theſaurarias 
Angliæ, an officer mentioned in the Stat. 39; Eliz. c. 7. and 
whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of the 
whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of the 
exchequer. 8 q * 
He cheſted up the king's treaſure at the end of every term, 
and noted the content of money in each cheſt, and ſaw it 
carried to the ings treaſury in the Tower, for the eaſe of 
the lord treaſurer, c. \ 
In the. vacancy of the lord treaſurer's office, he alſo did every 
thing in the receipt, that the lord treaſurer himſelf does. See 
TREASURER; a ee 
UNDER-WOOD, fub-boſcus, is coppice, or any wood that 
is not accounted timber, | - ; 
UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous motion, 
or vibration, obſervable in a liquid; whereby it alternately 
- riſes and falls, like the waves of the ſea *. N 
Latin; 


* And hence it is that the term takes its riſe, from the 
«anda, wave. 
This undulatory motion, if the liquid be ſmooth, and at reſt, 
is propagated in concentric circles, as moſt people have ob- 
ſerved upon throwing a ſtone, or other matter, upon the ſur- 
face of a Ragnan * or even upon touching the ſurface 
of the water lightly with the finger, or the like. | 
The reaſon of theſe circular undulations is, that, by touch- 
ing the ſurface with the finger, there is produced a depreſ- 
ſion of the water in the place of contact. By this depreſ- 
ſion the ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſively out of their 
lace, and the other adjacent parts thruſt upwatds, which, 
b ſucceſſively on the deſcending liquid, follow it; 1 
thus the parts of the liquid are alternately - raiſed and de- 
| 9 and that circul 
en 


riſes likewiſe in a circle; and thus, 

greater circles are produced. 
UNDULATORY' motion is likewiſe 

air, whereby its parts are agi 
waves in the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when the 


ſucceſſively, greater and 
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after the like manner as 
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ſtring of a muſical inftrument is ſtruck. RS wy i 

This undulatory motion of the air is ſuppoſed the matter or * 

ö cauſe of ſound. See SOUND: 8 N 9 
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| Infſtead' of the 
vibratory motion. 
 UnNDULATION is alſo uſed, in ſurgery 0 
| ſuing,in the matter contained in an abſceſs, upon ſqueezing 
it—A tumour is faid to be in a condition for opening, when 
one 2 the undulation. 

UNE our ſes. 

_ UnzQUAL Sought : See the article 

| UNEVEN Number. See the article Num. 
* VUNGELD *, in our antient cuſtoms, a perſon out of the pro- 
5 tection of the law ; fo that if he were murdered, no geld, or 


* * 
. 


MaAsoNRY.. 
Hour, wh 


fine, was to be 
that killed him. 
* The word is compounded of the negative an, and gillas, to 

pay. See GzLD, and AsT1MAT10 Capitts. | 


Si Frithman, i. e. homo pacis, fugiat & repugnet, & ſe nolit 
 indicare; fi occidatur, jaceat ungeld, i. e. no 1 
penſation ſhall be made for his death. Sinner. — gilda 
atere, mentioned in Brompton, has much the ſame ſignifi- 
' cation; viz. where any man was killed, attempting auy fe- 
lony, he was to lie- in the field unburied, and no pecuniary 
ay ion was to be made for his death. : | 
'UNGUENT, UncutxnTuM, ointment, in ſurgery, a 
topical temedy, or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the dreffing 
of wounds and ulcers. a 8 
Unguents, liniments, and cerats, are external forms, applied 
on divers parts of the „both to cure, and to caſe and 
relieve them. They only differ from each other in their 
- -- conliſtence ; with to which, unguents hold the medi- 
um; being ſtiffer than liniments, but ſofter than cerats. 
-» Oils are ordinarily the baſes of all three; to which are added 
wax, axungia, and ſeveral parts of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals; on account of the virtues they furniſh, and to 
give a conſiſtence to the oils, and to keep them longer on 
f He part, that they may have more time to act. | 
The principal unguentt, or ointments, are, al- 
bum, or white unguent of ceruſs; populneum, made of the 
duds of the poplar tree, c. Unguentum baſilicum, a ſuppura- 
| tive z  unguentumHEgyptiacum,, a mild cauſtic ; unguentum 
8 aureum, incarnative, and cicatrizing.—Pomatums afe alſo 
J tanked in the number of unguents., See PoOMATUM. 
N UNGUls, x Latin term, ſignifying a nail of the hand or 
©, Uncvis, in medicine, 2 diſeaſe of the eye; being a whitiſh 
»* ſpeck on. the adnata, formed of a nervous excreſcence grow” 
un n the great canthus, — 
- what -the 


* * 


| ren 
ſpreading inſenſibly till it reach the pupil, and at laſt quite 
cover it. 33 


- © und eee, 

the tunica conjunctiva; a8 is 

en in un ophthalmia, or after the ſmall-pox. * 

applied to two bones of the noſe, be- 
reſembling the nail; whence their 


ſmalleſt bones in the upper jaw, and are 
- ſituate cloſe to the great carithus of the eyes. 5 
Some authors tall N lacrymalia, but improperly ; there 

being no glandula lacrymalis in the cantbus. Others call 
them orbiterie ofa. © 3 

They are contiguous to four other bones, viz. the coronal, 
chat of the noſe; the maxillary, and that part of the ethmoides, 
- which forms:the orbit. F 


® = 


| when the 

, UnNcovis, in anatomy, is 
| | ing as thin as ſcales, 
r 

Tube ungues are the 


tears, which corrode 
ca : 
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_ UnGvu1s; or UnGuicuLvs, among botaniſts and floriſts, de- 


notes a little ſpeck; of a different colour from the reſt of the 
tala, or leaves af flowers. „ eee 4 
Fi d dne of 2 nail of che hand : its place is at the 
> _  -- origin, or root af thoſe petals ; as we ſee in the roſe, poppy- 
1 . " flowers, and-divers others.” + 1 oo 
| In preparing of medicines, the wngues, or unguiculi, are 
1 off the flowers that enter the ſame. MAE. \ 
Uncuxs anus See BLaTTA BHs. 
UNGULA; in , is che ſection of a cylinder, cut 
off by a plane paſſing o 40; through the plane of the baſe, 
Uni, in natural hiſtory, the claw, or heof, of a qua- 
1 dee Hoop, on VG 05 24 cast 
Uncut ali, che elk's claw. See the article ELK. . 
Unc vL x; or: bann, among ſurgeons, a fort of hooked 
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- UNICORN; in natural hiſtory, an animal famous among the 

| Greek authors, under the name of woroxepws ; and among 
1 © the Latins, under that of unicrnſ u. . 2 
1 Both theſe names it takes from its diſtinguiſhing characteri- 
ies the having one horn only 37 which is repreſented as five 

8 9 long,” and growing in the middle of the forchead. 
This animal claims a place here, not only as it makes a 
„ 00 curious Mtticle in natural hiſtory,” but alſo as it, nominally 
_ "MA I leaſt, furniſhes ſomething to medicine, commerce, and 


undulatery, ſome authors chooſe to call tis 


I. Yo | 
y, for a motion en- 


paid in the way of compenſation by him 


/ cauſe of the \ungui# is an exceliive actimony | - 


- inſtrument; wherewithal to extract a dead fortus out of the | 


of, figure, 
Z n 


N right and leſt parts, exaAly alike. 
F. | Pants 


| 
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The popular account is, that it is about the ſiae of 
its hair ſhort, and of. a datk»brownr colour; very — 
and therefore keeping moſtly in the woods; and Ar 
true place is the province of Agoas, in the kingdom of ag 
motes, in Ethiopia. 1 

The firſt author 'who wrote of the unicorn, was one Creſ. 

whom Ariſtotle mentions as a very ſuſpicious author: AI 
only ſpeaks of it in very doubttul terms. The other 2 
ters on the ſubject are Philoſtratus, and Solinus; Aneas $y;: 
vius, who is pope Pius II. Marcus Paulus, Aleoſius, Geer 
Garcias ab Orta, And. Marinus, &c. Of theſe, ſome * 
it reſembles an horſe, others an aſs, others à goat, by its 
beard; others, an elephant, others a rhinoceros, others , 
2 Sc. | Tee * 
Hunter and Thevet will have it an amphibious animal, and 
its horn to be moveable at pleaſure—Others make al its 
ſtrength to confiſt in its horn; and add, that when purſueg 
by the hunters, it precipitates itſelf from the tops of the 
higheſt rocks, and pitches upon its horn; which ſuſtains the 
whole. effort of its fall, ſo that it receives; no damage there. 
by. —In effect, the ſeveral authors do all give ſeveral ac. 
counts of the figure and colour, both of the animal, and of 

its horn, and its parts. — And hence the more knowi 
among the moderns do unanimouſly hold it a merely fabu- 

lous animal. | 

The legend adds, that it is wonderful fond of chaſte perſons . 
and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is placed in its 
z whom when the unicorn ſpies, he lies down by ber, 


wa 
1 and lays his head on her lap, and fo falls aſleep ; upon which 


the virgin making a ſignal, the hunters come in, and take 
the beaſt; Which could never be caught any other way, be- 
cauſe it would either caſt itſelf headlong from a rock, or die. 
What ordinarily paſſes among us for wnicorn's horn, and is 
ſbewn for. ſuch in the collections of curioſities, and uſed for 
ſuch by ſeveral phyſicians, we are aſſured by Pereyra, in his 
account of Greenland, ec, is the tooth of a large fiſh of the 
. whale kind, called by the iſlanders narwal; frequent enough 
in the icy ſea, This tooth, or horn, turned, chanelled, 
and terminating in a point, as it is, ſprings out of the mid- 
dle of the fore - part of the upper jaw, where it has a root a 
foot long, as thick as the horn itſelf: it is the only tooth the 
animal has in the upper jaw, and ſerves it as a weapon of de- 
fence, wherewith it dares to attack the largeſt whale*.—It 
can ſtrike it with ſuch violence, as even to pierce the fide 
of a ſtrong-built ſhip. ol ooo 
The hotn of a narwal caught in 1736. in a*creek of the 
Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen, aroſe, as Dr Hampe afſurcs 
us, from the fore-part of the head, juſt above the mouth, and 
Was ſix feet long, white like ivory, and- curiouſly twiſted. — 
et Wormius, and the generality: of: authors, take it for 2 
tooth. Many bold its chief uſe is to break the ice. Dr. Stei- 
+, |, gartahl rather imagines it to ſerve for ſeeking its food; and 
mentions a whale caught in Greenland, in the belly of which 


"a narwal had ftuck his tooth up to the mouth, and had ſuck d 
the blood and humours, Vid. Phil Tran/. Numb. 447. p. 147- 
& p. 149. ſeg 9. 


There is a fine horn ef this kind preſerved in the repoſito 
of $. Denis at Paris, given by And. Thevet, and — 
to have been a preſent to him from the king ot Monomotapa, 
who carried him to hunt the unicorn; ich is frequent in 
that country: this horn ſome have ſuſpected to be an ele- 
phant's tooth, carved in that manner —At Straſbourg there 
is another, between ſeven. and eight feet long. In the re- 
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politory at Venice, there is 2 good number; all differen 
from each other. 8 WA 
The antients held the wnicorn's horn to be'a counter- poiſon; 
and that the animal uſed to dip it in the water, to purify 
and ſweeten it ere it would drink: it is added, that for the 
| ſame reaſon other beaſts wait to ſee this creature drink before 
them. Thence, as alfo from the rarity of the thing, people 
hore £ taken occaſion , to attribute divers e virtues 
„ | | 
But Amb. Pare has proved it a mere piece of pico 
and all the virtues. attributed to it to be falſe; and yet 
ice it, has borne is almoſt incredible: Andrea Racci, a phy- 
| * of Florence, affirms the pound of 16 ounces to have 
been at one time fold, in the apothecaries ſhops, for 1539 
. crowns, when the ſame weight of gold was only worth one 
hundred forty-eight crowns. IG 
The unicorn is one of the ſupporters of the arms of England. 
Ibis heaft is repreſented, by heralds, paſſant, and ſome 
_ times ralupaat— When 3 . action, as in the Engliſh 
arms, it is properly ſaid to be ſaillant.— Argent, an unicun 
f fant able, armed and unguled, or, borne by the name of 
Harding. „ 
ORM, Unirormis,. denotes a thing to be ſimilar, or 
conſiſtent either with another thing, or with itſelf, in rer 
ie, ſtructure, proportion, and the like —1" 
ſed to difform. 
UniFoRM, or Equable Motion. See the article MoT10n. 
UniroRM, Flowers of plants are ſuch as are of the ſame figur 
all around, having their fore and back parts, as alſo theit 


When 


* 
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are equal, and independent. 


UNI 


When they ate otherwiſe, they are termed difform flowers. 
UniFoRrM temperament, See the article TeEMPERAMENT. 


UNIFORMITY, regularity, a ſimilitude or reſemblance be- 
tween the parts of a whole, —Such is that we meet withal 


in figures of many fides, and angles reſpectively equal, and 


anſwerable to each other. | 
A late ingenious author makes beauty to conſiſt in uniformity, 
joined or combined with variety, 
Where the wnformity is equal in two objects, the beauty, he 
contends, is as the variety ; and where the variety is equal, 
the beauty is as the ny” 1 
Unrroutr is particularly uſed for one and the ſame form 
of public prayers, - and adminiſtration of ſacraments, and 
other rites, &c. of the church of England, preſcribed by 
the famous ſtat. 1 Eliz. and 14 Car. II. called the A of 


f ; = ; 

UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of two or more 
different things in otie. Philoſophers are exceeding to ſeek 
about the manner of the union of foul and body, or by what 

- medium it is that two ſuch heterogeneous beings are kept ſo 
cloſely together. | 


It is one of the great laws of this union, that ſuch and ſuch 


an impreffion on the brain be followed by ſuch and ſuch a | 


ſenſation, or perception in the ſoul. 

Un1on, in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr, Grew, for 
one of the three ways of mixture ; being the joining together 
of atoms, or inſenſible particles, ſo as to touch in a plane: 
# is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalts, 
and the like bodies. a 

Unton, among painters, expreſſes a ſymmetry and agreement 
between the ſeveral parts of a painting; when, e. gr. there 

zi a deal of relation and connexion between them, both as to 
the figuring, and the colouring : fo that they apparently con- 
ſpire to form one thing. 

Union, in architecture, may denote an harmony between the 
colours in the materials of a building, 

Union, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes a combining or con- 
ſolidating of two churches into one. | 
This is not to be done without the conſent both of the biſhop, 
the patron, and the incumbent. 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of union + that of acce/- 
fon, that of confuſion, and that of equality. ( 

Union of acceſſion, is the moſt uſual: by this the united bene- 
fice becomes a member, and acceſſory of the principal. 

Union by confuſion, is that where the two titles are ſuppreſſed, 
and a new one created, including both, f 

Union of equality, is that where the two titles ſubſiſt; but 


By ſtat. 37 Henry VIII. it is enacted, That an wnion or 
6 conſolidation of two churches may be admitted, provided 
ec the annual value of one of them, in the king's books, do 
« not exceed 67. and the diftance between them be not 
« above one mile. 
And by another ſtat. 17 Car. II. it is enacted, . That 
« the union of two churches, or chapels, in any city or 
ec town, by the biſhop, patron, and chief magiſtrate of the 
4 town, ſhall be valid, unleſs the value of the churches ſo 
united exceed 1007.” | 
Hypoftatical Union, See the article HyposTATICAL. | 
Union, or the Unron, by way of eminence, is more particu- 
larly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby the two 
ſeparate kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorpo- 
rated into one, under the title of the tingdom of Great 
tam, | $ 
This union, in vain attempted by king James I. was 
at length effected in the year 170%. by the general conſent 
of the queen, and the eſtates of each realm. : 
The act, or treaty of union, conſiſts of twenty-five articles; 
which eleven Engliſh commiſſioners, and eleven Scotch ones, 
examined, approved, and ſigned on the third of Auguſt 1706. 
— The parliament of Scotland approved it on the fourth of 
February 1707. and the parliament of England, on the 
tenth of March in the ſame year On the 17th following, 
the queen went to parliament, where ſhe approved the fame 
treaty, with the a& of ratification. | 
Since that time, there is only one privy-council, and one 
parliament, for the two kingdoms : the Scotiſh parliament is 
ſuppreſſed, or, rather, ſupetadded to the Engliſh; both of 
= n e one, under the title of the parliament 
reat Britansm. 
number of members which, by the articles of the union, 
the Scots are to ſend into the houſe of commons, to repreſent 
commons of that country, are 45 and the number of 
The whereby their peerage is to be repreſented, is 16. | 
The great officers of the crown of Scotland, before the union, 
were, the lord high chancellor, lord high treafurer, or trea- 
ſurer, lord privy- ſeal, and lord regiſter, —Their leſs officers | 
of ſtate were, the lord regiſter, lord advocate, lord theſaurer 
depute, and lord juftice-clerk, © © * wo i 
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equal pace with the ſounded ſtring, as having the ſam 
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we © 


The four firſt officers are diſſolved by the n, and inſtead 
thereof new officers are erected, ſerving for both countries, 
under the title of lord high chancellor of Great Britain, &c. 
— The four latter officers ſtill ſubſiſt. , | 


UNIONS, Untons, in phyſiology, the fame with margaritæ, 


or pearls, 


See PRARI. 


UNISON, in muſic, is the effect of two ſounds, which are 


equal, in degree of tune, ot in point of gravity, and acuteneſs. 
Uniſon may be defined a eonſonance of two ſounds, produced 
by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame matter, length, 
thickneſs, and tenſion, equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time 
ſo that they yield the ſame tone, or note. ? 
Or, it is the union of two ſounds, ſo like each other, that 
the ear, perceiving no difference, receives them as one and 
the ſame ſound, See SounD. | 
What conſtitutes uni ſenancr, is the equality of the number of 
vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal times: where 
there is an inequality in that reſpect; and, of conſequence, 
an inequality in degree of tune; the unequal ſounds conſtitute 
an interval. 

Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords ; and the ſounda- 
tion, or, as ſome call it, the mother, of all the reſt: yet others 
deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining it to be only 
that in ſounds, which unity is in numbers. s 


\ Theſe reftrain the word concord to intervals, and make it in- 


clude a difference of tune: but this is precarious; for as the 
word coficord ſignifies an agreement of ſounds, it is certainly 
applicable to uni ſans in the firſt degree. | 
But though uniſonance, or an equality of tune, makes the 
moſt perfect agreement of ſound z it is not true, that the 
nearer any two ſounds come to an equality of tune, they are 
the more 3 — The mind is delighted with variety; 
and the reaſon of the agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of two 
ſounds muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than the equa- 
lity, or inequality, of the number of their vibrations. 

It is a famed phenomenon in muſic, that an intenſe ſound 
being raiſed, either with the voice, or a ſonorous body, an- 
other ſonorous body near it, whoſe tune is either uniſon, or 
octaye to that ſound, will ſound its proper note uniſon, or 
octave, to the given note. 1 
The experiment is eaſily tried by the ſtrings of two inſtru- 
ments ; or by a voice, and an harpſichord ; or a bell, or even 
a drinking-glaſs. 

This our philoſophers account for thus: one ſtring being 
ſtruck, and the air put in motion thereby; every other ſtring, 
within the reach of that motion, will receive ſome impreſſion 
therefrom: but each ftring can only move with a determinate 
velocity of recourſes, or vibrations; and all uni/ons proceed 
from equal, or equidiurnal vibrations; and other concords 
from other proportions. — The uniſon ftring, then, keeping 

e mea- 
ſure of vibrations, muſt have its motion continued, and fill 
improved, till its motion become ſenſible, and it give a di- 
ſtint ſound, | Other concording firings have their motibns 
propagated in different degrees, according to the frequency of 
the coincidence of their vibrations with thoſe of the ſounded ' 
ftring : the octave, therefore, moſt ſenſibly ; then the fifth : 
after which, the croſſing of the motions prevents any effect. 
This they illuſtrate by the pendulum ; which being ſet a 
moving, the motion may be continued and augmented, by 
making frequent, light, coincident impulſes ; as blowing on 
it when the vibration is juſt finiſhed : but if it be touched by 
any croſs or oppoſite motion, and this, too, frequently ; the 
motion will be interrupted, and ceaſe altogether, — $6, of 
two uni ſon firings, if the one be forcibly truck, it commu- 
nicates motion, by the air, to the other: and both bei 


being 
equidiurnal in their vibrations, that is, finiſhing them pre- 


ciſely together, the motion of that other will be improved 
and heightened, by the frequent impulſes received from the 
vibrations of the firſt, becauſe given preciſely when” that 
other has finiſhed its vibration, and is ready to return: but if 
the vibrations of the chords be unequal in duration, there will 
be a ctoſſing of motions, leſs or more, according to the pro- 
portion of the 1 1 by which the motion of the un- 
touched ſtring will be ſo checked, as never to be ſenſible. 


And this we find is the cafe in all conſonances, except uni ſen, 


octave, and the fifth. See CHonp. 


= 


UNIT, Unrrs, or Unity, in arithmetic; the number ane 5 
or one ſingle individual part of diſcrete quantity. See Num- - 
"BER. 5 | Sen SOR oy 


If a number conſiſt of four or OW that which is outer- 
moſt towards the right hand, is called the place of units. — 
Number, in general, is by Euclid” define to be Hera 


rvocorns, a multitude, or aggregate of wits; but, in this ſenſe, 
unity is not a number. eee e 
UNITARIANS, a name aſſumed by the new Antitrinitarians 3 


as making profeſſion to preſerve the glory and attribute of 
divinity * oF urs great and fupreme God, and Father 


— 
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UNITED n. See the article AFFECTION. 


UNITY, 


tutes, or denominates a thing mum, or one. | 


The ſchool-philoſophers generally define unity, by a thing's 


being undivided in itſelf, and divided from every thing el p. 
—— Others, more accurately, define it, a mode of being, 


_ , whereby it agrees to any particular being, once: theſe make 


* 
FP 


two kinds of unity, viz. unity of fimplicity, which is both un- 
divided and indiviſible ; ſuch as that of „angels, and hu- 
man ſouls: the other, union of compoſition, which, though 
undivided, is diviſible in the being, as conſiſting of divers 
parts: ſuch is that of man, &c. / 

Hence, unity is alſo divided into that per ſe, which agrees to 
any being whoſe parts are collected into one ſubſtratum 3 and 


unity per accidens, whoſe parts are not united into one fub- 


ſtratum ; as that of a flock of ſheep, c. : 
Some alſo make a fingular, or 3 and an uniuer- 
OP z. a real, and an imaginary unity, &. 

It is diſputed among mathematicians, whether or no unity be 
a number? The generality of authors hold the negative, 
and make unity to be only inceptive of number, or the prin- 
ciple there; as a point is of magnitude, and an uniſem of 
concord | 


Stevinus is 22 the maintainers of this opinion : 
and yet, if number be defined a multitude of units joined to- 
gether, as many authors define it, it is evident that unity is 
not itſelf a number. * of 


Unity, among divines. — The Romaniſts, and the reformed, 


- diſpute, whether. or no the church be one ſingle body, all | 


the members whereof are joined together, either really, or 


in inclination; ſo that whatever does not appertain to that 


body, is no of the church: which is what they call the 
unity of the church ; and which the Romaniſts maintain to be 
reſtrained to one ſociety, or one communion, under 
one viſible head ; and out of which the Proteftarits are ex- 
cluded. Theſe laſt, on the contrary, hold, that the unity 
of the church may ſtill ſubſiſt, without the members being 


united under any one viſible head; it being ſufficient, that 
All Chriſtians be united by the bonds of mutual love and 


4 — 
** 


charity; and that they be agreed in the fundamental points 
of relioi 


religion. , " . 
All the difficulty is, to fix what thoſe fundamentals are; ſome 
- Inclining to make the door of the church wider than others. 


Um v, in poetry. —— In the drama there are three wnities | 


— 


to be obſerved ; the unity of action, that of time, and that 


cf place. | | . 
In the epic poem, the great and almoſt only unity, is that of 
. the action. — 


, indeed, ought to be had to that 


of time: but that of there is no room for, The unity 


of character is not reckoned the unities. 


be unity of the dramatic action conſiſts in the unity of the 

. Intrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in y and 

cis not only in the plan of the fable, but alſo in the fable 
extended and filled with epiſodes. | 


© The epiſodes are to be worked in, without corrupting the 


mmi, or forming a double action ; and the ſeveral members 


are to be ſo connected together, as to be conſiſtent with that 


continuity of action ſo nece 


to the body; and which 
Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, Git quodvis ſimplex dun- 


taxat & mum. 


ſary thereto The unity of acbien requites, that there be but 
one 
uſed, but what is fetched from the plan, and 


be 
. of the action, and which is a natural member of that | 
8 epiſodes and members be well 
- -,. conneQted with each other: 3 is, 1 gin 
. epiſode, ſo as it may a whole action ; but to | 
* "be always nin its quality of member of the body, and an | 


y :.the ſecond, that theſe 


"" "The fame 23 criticiexamines the urid, Iliad, and 
Oe, with reſpect to theſe rules, and finds them ſtrictly 


s * 78775 55 
Too che unity of time, it is required | 
action be welded is the ſpace of a day. —— Ariſtotle ſays 


rved. Indeed, it was from the conduct of thoſe divine 
that he took the hint of the rules themſelves. In- 
wherein theſe rules are all neglected, he gives us in 


e 


of 


. " 


. 


NITAS, the abſtract, or quality, which BY 


_— 


principal action, of which all the reſt are to be incidents, | 
requiſite thereto : the firſt, that | 


UNI 


In effect, there is no fixing the time of its duration; in ic. 
d, the warmer and more violent the action is, the leſs muſt 
E continuance : whence it is, that the lliad, repreſentin 
the anger of Achilles, only contains forty-ſeven days at moſt; 
whereas the action of the Cafe holds eight years and an half 
and that of the Æncid almoſt ſeven years. x 
But the length of the poem Ariſtotle gives us a rule for; 
which is, that it be ſuch as it may be read over in one day: 
pretending, that if it exceeds that compaſs, the imagination 
will be bewildered in it, and that one cannot ſee the end, 
without having loft the idea of the beginning. 
As to the unity of place and ſcene, neither Horace nor Ariſtotle 
give us any rules relating thereto——lt were to be wiſhed, 
indeed, that what is preſented to the audience on the ſame 
| Rage, which is never ſhifted, might be ſuppoſed to have 
ed in the ſame houſe, and the ſame apartment. But ag 
ſuch a conſtraint would cramp the poet too much; and 23 
| ſuch an uniformity would ſuit very ill with abundance of 
ſubjects 3 it has been agreed, that what paſſes any-where in 
the ſame town or city, ſhall be allowed for unity of place, 
At leaſt, if two different places be unavoidable ; yet the place 
is never to be changed in the ſame act. 
UniTy. of poſſeſſion, in law, ſignifies a joint poſſeſſion of two 
rights, by ſeveral titles. * 
| n land upon a certain rent, and af- 
ter uy the fee · ſimple ; this is an unity of poſſeſſn 
whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed : by reaſon J. LANES 
had only the occupation for my rent, am now become lard 
of the ſame, and am to pay rent to none but myſelf. 
Unity en amounts to the ſame with what civilians 
called conſolidation. ; | Fi 4 
UNIVERSAL“, ſomething that is common to many things : 
or it is one thing belonging to many, or all things. 


« R is compounded of annum werſu 


! 


There are wniverſal inflrumguts, for meaſuring all kinds of 
diſtances, as heights, lengths, &c, called alſo pantometer;, 


and holometers. | X 
An wniverſal dial, is that whereby the hour may be found 
by the ſun all over the earth ; or under any elevation of the 


le. | 
6 had it in view, to eſtabliſh an 
univerſal character; by which the different nations might 
. each other's writings, without learning their 
nguage. | | 
- The Romaniſts are divided themſelves, about the title 
of univerſal biſhop, which ſome of the popes have arrogated 
to themſelves; though others of them have declined it. 
Baronius holds the appellation to belong to the pope jure di- 
vino; and yet St. Gregory, oppoſing the fame quality given 
| by. council in 586. to John, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
rted expreſly, that it did not belong to any biſhop ; and 
that the biſhops of Rome neither could, nor ought to take it. 
— Accordingly, St. Leo refuſed to accept it, when offered 
him by the council of Chalcedon ; for fear, leſt, giving ſome- 
thing particular to one biſhop, "they ſhould take from all the 
reſt ; ſince, there could not be an wiverſal biſbop, but the au- 
thority of the reſt muſt be diminiſhed. @ _ 


= 


UnivERSAL, UNIVERSALE, in logic, is either complex, ot 
incomplex. A. complex univerſal, is either an univerſal propo- 
ſition, as, Every whole is greater than its parts;“ or 
whatever raiſes a manifold conception in the mind; 3s the 
definition of a reaſonable animal. 

An incomplex univerſal, is what produces one only conception 
in the mind, and is a ſimple thing, reſpecting many; as bu- 
man nature, which relates to every individual whereia it 


According to the various order and reſpect this univerſe! ha 
to many, there are ſeven modes thereof affigned ; vis. 
Univer ſals in cauſing, ſuch are the common efficient cauſes 
of divers effects; as God, the ſun, &c. See Cavss, C. 
 Untverſals in diftributing, ſuch are common, or univerſd 
2 as all, none, &c,—Unjverſals in knowing, which know 
things; as the underſtanding, &c.—Univer/a's in repre” 
ſenting, ſuch are images, or ideas of univerſal things; 26 the 
idea of an houſe, of a man, &c,—Unjverſals in ſignifying, ſuch 
are common words, ſignifying many things; as animal, ftone, 
Sc. Unwverſals in being, or . ing, are natures exiſting in 
ſeveral; as humanity * Paul, &c.—And, Univerſas 
in predicating, which exiſt in many things, and are ſeparate! 
predicated of them all; a8, | ens, and ann: theſe are al 
called logical wniverſals.. © 12 | 
All theſe kinds of wiver/als, the two laſt only excepted, are ua 
ay in themſelves, but only with reſpect to their objects 
cauſed, repreſented, &c. So that what we chiefly conſider a 
unverſals, are the unjverſalia in efſemdo, and prediconds. 
Now in an wniverſal, they diftinguiſh two things, the matt 
cCulled the material univerſal, enter ſole materiale, whic 5 


the one nature ne ay ny 3. ” humanity _ 


ul, tc. and the form, called the formal unvirſal, which 
Is the unity of that nature. | 
Wherefore, to conſtitute an wwverſal, it is requiſite the na- 
ture be one, yet multipliable : but what ſuch a nature is, has 
roved matter of 2 controverſy, both among the antient 
and modern philoſophers. 5 
The Platoniſts will have univerſalt to be nothing but divine 
ideas Now by idea they mean the pattern or form which 
the artificer has in view, when he makes any thing : but as 
this is twofold ; internal, which is a ſort © image of the 
thing to be done, which the artificer frames in himſelf; and 
external, which is ſomething out of himſelf, which the arti- 
ficer imitates; the philoſophers have been infinitely per- 
plexed, to find which of the two Plato meant. The Peri- 
patetics inſiſt he meant the external; but the Platoniſts, and 
moſt of the Chriſtian divines, hold for the internal, 
Theſe Stoics and Nominaliſts maintain this in common with 
the Platoniſts, that univer/als are not in the things themſelves, 
but out of them. The Stoics, particularly, for wniverſals, 
put a kind of formal conceptions, or acts of knowing; by 
reaſon they repreſent many things at the ſame time: e. gr 
knowlege, repreſenting all men, is, according to the Stoics, 
an univer ſal. 
The Nominaliſts make words univerſals ; by reaſon the ſame 
word repreſents many things, as the word man repreſents all 
men: but both Stoics and Nominaliſts make univerſals to be 
ſomething extrinſic to things themſelves ; by reaſon what- 
ever exiſts, or is produced, is ſingular: ſo that there is no 
wniverſal really in things. ry 
The \e Las fly — contend, that there are univer- 
ſal and common natures in things themſelves; or that things 
and natures like each other, form a material univerſal.— 
But as to the manner wherein they are univerſal, or whence 
they derive their univerſality, that is, their unity and aptitude 
of being in many, whether from nature, or from our under- 
ſtanding, is great matter of diſpute among them.—lf they 
derive that unity, wherein their univerſal form is placed, 
from nature; then there 0. an wniverſal a parte rei; which 
is the opinion of the Scotiſts. | 
If * not derive it from nature, but only from our 
minds or underſtandings, then the doctrine of the Thomiſts 
zs allowed; who contend, that a formal wniverſal has no 
other exiſtence, but by an act of the intellect. See Tro- 
MISTS. 


UntveRsAL Cauſe. 9 "Cavss. 
UNIVERSAL Characters. CHARACTER, 
UnivtRSAL Conſumption. ConsUMPTION. 
UnivERSAL Executor. EXECUTOR. 
UNIVERSAL Geography. GEOGRAPHY. | 
UNIVERSAL Gravity. \See GRAvITY. - 
UNIVERSAL = YEE Map. 
UnivERSAL Palſy. | PALSY. 
UnivERSAL Rheumatiſm. RHEUMATISM- 
UNIVERSAL Ring- dia RINx O- Dial. 
UMVERSAL Syffem. | SYSTEM. 
UniyERSAL Theorem. THEOREM. 


UNIVERSALISTS, in polemical divinity, an appellation, 
given to ſuch as hold an er al grace z in like «gt * 
- the denomination particulariſti, is given to thoſe who 
a particular and efficacious grace. 
| The Arminians are particularly 
See ARMINIAN. . WE 5 
UNIVERSALITY, the quality that denominates 2 thing 


wuniver ſal. 


The Catholics aſſert the univerſality of their church, both as | 


to time, and perſons; and maintain this to be a noje or 


mark of the true church; which diſtinguiſhes it from all 


other ſocieties that pretend to the name. 


VUniyzR$ALITY, in the ſchook—Logicians make two kinds 


| | moral. 

of univer ſality; the one metaphyſical, the other moral. ; 
e Univ anoAITY, is that WIT TY? nothing : 
as this pr tion, Zvery man is mortal. 5 
Moral mak manger is that which admits of ſome WED 
tion: as, + All old men praiſe the times paſt,” In ſuch- like 
Propoſitions, it is enough that 
not being ſtrictiy required, that every old man ſhould be of 
that diſpoſition. | 


UNIVERSE, a-colleive name, fignifying the whole world, 


or the aſſemblage of heaven and earth, With all thing 


| therein: "called by the Greeks, 70 c, and by the Latins, 


The antients, and after them the Carteſians, imagine the 
univerſe to be infinite. The a ö 
implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe it finite, 
ſince it is impoſſible not to conceive ſpace beyc E 
mits that can be ed it: which ſpace, according; to 
Carteſians, is body; and conſequently part of the univer/e. 


: * 
But that the wniver/e is finite, appears from the two fo 
' lowing 1 —'iſt, f whatever conſiſts of parts, 


 Eannot, be infinite; figce the parts that 


denominated wniverſal/ts. 


| 


| 


the thing be ordinarily ſo ; it! 


they give, is, that it |, 
e 4 bounded ; y 
any li- 


UNIVOCAL, -in- the ſchocls, is applied to 'tws' or 


ſition to equivecel,. which 
more Geniications. vt 
Or, univocal terms Are 


15 


compoſe it, muſt bo 


UNI 


finite, either in number or magnitude; which if they be, 
what they compoſe muſt be ſo too: or, 2dly, they muſt be 
infinite in number or magnitude; but an infinite number is 
a contradiction, and to ſuppoſe the parts infinitely big, is to 
ſuppoſe ſeveral infinites, one bigger than another; which, 
though it may paſs among mathematicians, who only argue 
about infinites, in poſſe, or in imagination, will not be al- 
lowed in philoſophy. 


UNIVERSITY, UniversrTas, a collective term, applied 


to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in a city, or 
town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appoint- 
ed to teach them to ſtudents ; and where degrees, or certi- 
ficates of ſtudy in the divers faculties, are taken up. 

In each univerſity, four faculties are uſually taught; theo 


| BY medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences. , 
he 


y are called univerſities, or "univerſal ſchools, by reaſon 
the four faculties are ſuppoſed to*make the grand world, or 
whole compaſs of ſtudy, | 5 
In the eye of the law, an uni verſſty is held a mere lay body, 
or community; though, in reality, it be a mixed body, 
compoſed partly of laymen, and partly of ecelgſiaſtics. 
Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be the 
firſt that were ſet on foot; but then they were on a very dif- 
ferent footing from the univerſities among us. 

The wniver/ity of Paris is faid to have commenced under 
Charlemagne, and to owe its riſe to four Engliſhmen, diſ- 
ciples of Venerable Bede; who, going to that city, made a 
propoſal to ſet up, and ſell learning ; and accordingly, held 
their firſt lectures in places aſſigned them by that prince : 


ſuch is the account given by Gaguin, Gilles, de Beauvais, 


| &c,— Though the authors who wrote in thoſe days, as 


Eginhard, Aimon, Rheginon, Sigebert, Cc. make not the 
leaſt mention of this memorable fact. | ; 
declare openly againſt 


Add, that Paſquier, Du Tillet, &c. 
the opinion; and aſſert, that the firſt foundations were not 


laid till Louis the young, and Philip Auguſte, in the twelfth 
century,— The earlieſt mention we find made of the wniver- 
ſity_of Paris, is in Regordus, who lived in that age; and 
who was cotemporary with Peter Lombard, the maſter of 
the ſentences, the great glory of that univerſity ; in memory 
of whom, an anniverſary is to this day obſerved by that body, 
in the church of St. Marcel, where he lies buried. 
But it is certain it was not eſtabliſhed all at once: it ap- 
pears to have been at firſt no other than a public ſchool in 
the cathedral church; from which it grew, by little and lit- 
tle, Ne favour and protection of the kings, into a 
regular dody. . | 
In effect, our own univerſities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem 
intitled to the greateſt antiquity of any in the world; and 
Univerſity, Baliol, and Merton colleges in Oxford, and Pe- 
ter's in Cambridge, all made colleges in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, may be {aid to be the firſt regular endowments of this 
kind in Europe, IN. 
For though Univerſity college in Oxford had been a place 
for ſtudents ever ſince the year 872. yet this, like many of 


che other antient colleges beyond ſea, and Leyden to this 


day, was no proper college; but the ſtudents, without any 
diſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes ; having only 
meeting · places to hear lectures, and to diſpute. l 5 
In after- times, there were houſes built for the ſtudents to 
live in ſociety; only each to be at his own charge, as in 
the inns of court. — Theſe, at firſt, were called inns ; but 
now han. 8 f | | 
Atlaſt, plentiful-revenues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe 
halls, to maintain the ſtudents in diet, apparel, &c, and 
theſe were then called colleges. 8 
The © univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are erned, 
next under the king, by a chancellor, who is to take care of 
the government of the whole univerſity, to maintain the liber- 
ties thereof, &c. RT To ng” DOOM | Bi 
Under him is the high Heard, whoſe office is to aſſiſt the 
chancellor, and other officers, when required, in the exe- 
cution of their offices, and to hear and determine capital 
cauſes, according to the laws of the land, and the privileges 
of the univerſity. e 
The next officer · is the vice - chancellor, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abſence.— There are alſo two prodtors, 
who aſfiſt in the government of the wniver/ity; particular- 
ly in the buſineſs of ſchookexerciſe, 'taki up degrees, pu- 
niſhing violators of the ſtatutes,” Oc. See PROCTOR, — 
bay theſe a public orator, 'heeper” of ' records, regifler, bedels, 
| verger. r ˙ ˙— he Pat nat OE 
For the degrees taken up in each faculty, with the ener- 
ciſes, Ce. requilite thereto, ſee DBR gn. 
more 
is, where one term has two or 


ſach whoſe name, as well az nature, 
WD is 


names, or terms, that have but one ſignification. In 


CK 


Ft nr 
FF OC 


| che fame; in oppoſition te- #wivecals, whoſe names are 
the ſame, but their natures very different. 5. 
For a thing to be predicated wnvecally of any others, Jt 13 
to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the ſame proper 
' ſenſe. See hehe; and 2 3 
UnivocaL Generation. The doctrine | 
reſpe& to propagation, was, That all perfect animals were 
produced by univecal generation; that is, by the ſole union, 
or copulation, of a male and female of the ſame ſpecies, or 
denomination : and that inſects were produced by equivocal 
ration, without any ſeed, and merely of the corruption 
of the eatth exalted, and, as it were, impregnated, by the 
ſun's rays: but this is wholly erroneous. 


Some philoſophers make a kind of intermediate 


generation 
between equivocal and univocal, which they call analogous 


| 7 | 
ue Mien. } See 2 r ; ACT1ON. 
Uxnryocat Cauſe. —” L Cavseg. 


UNIVOCALS, called by the Greeks /ynonyma, are defined 
| Ariftotle to be thoſe things whoſe name is common, and 
the reaſon correſponding to the name ; that is, the defi- 
nition of the idea affixed to jt, the fame. 
Thus, under the name and definition of animal, man and 
brute,” art equally included; and circle and ſquare, in the 
reaſon or definition of a figure. | 


Here, the word, as figure, they uſe to call univocum u Their changes were no other than from one kind of me- 


cans, or univocating univocal ; and the things included under 
the wnivecal name, as circle, and ſquare, univoca umuscata, 
wnigocated uni vocal. . 
UNIVOCATION, in logics, and metaphyſics, —The ſchool- 
men have long diſputed about the univocation of being, 1. e. 
whether the general idea of being agree in the ſame manner, 
and'in the fame ſenſe, © the ublance, and the accident; to 
God, and the creature ? | 
UNKNOWN.. See the article UncuTy. 
UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, or contrary 
to the terms of, a law, either divine or human. | 
UnLAawruL Aſſembly, the meeting of three or more perſons 
together, by force to commit ſome unlawful act; as, to aſ- 
fault any perſon, to enter his houſe, or land, &c. and thus 


- abiding together, whether they attempt the execution, or 


By the ftat. 16 Car, II. If five perſons, or more, ſhall be 
mbled together, above thoſe of the family, at any con- 
venticle or meeting, under colour of any exerciſe of religion, 
it is anlawſul, and puniſhable by fines, and otherwiſe, as in 
that ſtatute is provided. | . 
UNLIKE Auantitiet, and Signs, in See LIKE Signs 
and ities : fee alſo S1Gn, and QUANTITY. : 
UNLIMITED, or mdeterminate Problem, is ſuch an one as is 
capable of infinite ſolutions, —As, to divide a triangle given 
into two equal parts; to make a, circle paſs through two! 


points „Oc. iy 
| away of the lute, 


1 
| 


UNLUTING, in chemiſtry, the takiog 
- loam, or clay, wherewith a veſſel was before cloſed, joined 
to another, or covered. See LuTE., 

wt 09) 2 term uſed at ſea, when a veſſel that before rid, 


or was held by two anchors, is begun to be diſengaged, and 


prepared to weigh. 


' UNQUES Prift, akways ready. See Uxcors Priſ. 


'UNREEVING . Rope, See the article RRR IAN. 
UNRIGGING J Shp, is the taking away, the rigging, or 
UNSEELING, in away. the thread. that 


| runs throagh the hawk's Ge ar an hinders ker fight. See 


| 
Kc 


VO1 


called :— Pe hat Morganus de tribu Walenftum, c. als 


nomine Madotus vocalis princeps corum. Matt. Paris. 
Vocal is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively, in fpeaking of 


matters of election, to ſignify a perſon who has a right to 
vote. — Thus the Romaniſts ſay, a man muſt have been 3 
religious 2 certain number of years, to be vocal. 


Vocar Mufic, is muſic ſet to words, eſpecially verſes; and 


to be performed with the voice. —In contradiſtinction to in. 


— muſic, compoſed only for inſtruments, without 
ſinging, 


Poetry then makes a neceſſary part of vocal muſic ; and this 


appears to have been the chief, if not the only, praftice of 


wy antients, from the definitions which they give us of 
muſic, : 
Their vocal muſic ſeems to have had ſome advantage over 
ours, in that the Greek and Latin languages were better 
contrived to pleaſe the ear than the modern ones.—In ef- 
fe, Voſſius taxes all the latter languages as unfit for muſic ; 
and ſays, We ſhall never have any good wvcal muſic, till 
© our poets learn to make verſes on the model of the an- 
« tients;”” i. e. till the antient metrical feet and quantities 
are reſtored. | 

But it is to be obſerved, that the rhythmus of their voc! 
muſic was only that of their poetry; and had no other 
forms and mutations, than what the metrical art af. 
forded. | 


trum or verſe to another; as from iambic, to choraic. See 
Me Aasurt, and RHYTHMUs, x 


Their vocal muſic, then, conſiſted of verſes ſet to muſical 


tunes, and ſung by one or more voices, in chorus, or alter- 
nately ; ſometimes with, and ſometimes without, the accom- 
r of inſtruments. 

or inſtrumental muſic, in the manner we have defined it, 
it is IP clear, that they ever had any. See Synau- 
LIA, Ce. 


VOCATION, Calling ; among divines, the grace or favour 


which God does any one in calling him out of the way of 
death, and putting him into the way of ſalvation. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the wocation of the Jews, the wocatim 
of the Gentiles, &c.— There are two kinds of vocation; the 
one external, the other internal.—The firſt conſiſts in a 
ſimple and naked propoſing of objects to the wil. The 
ſecond is that which renders the firſt effectual, by diſpoſing 
our faculties to receive thoſe objects. 


VocaT10N is alſo uſed for a deſtination to any ſtate, or pro- 


feſſion.— It is a rule, that none are to enter the eccleſiaſtic 
or monaſtic ſtate, without a particular vocation, or call. 

The Romaniſts hold the vocation of the reformed divines null 
and invalid. Among ourſelves, ſome hold an uninterrupt- 


. the validity of the vacation of a 
e 


VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth caſe, or ſtate of 


nouns, 

When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or addreſs 
ourſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it were a per- 
ſon; the noun or name acquires a new relation, which the 
Latins and Greeks S ty a new termination, called the 
vocative. . NA. | 


Thus, of Dominus, Lord, in the nominative, the Latins he 


made Domine, O Lord, in the wocativez of Antonius, An- 
toni, &c,—But as this was a thing not abſolutely neceflary, 


and as the nominative caſe might very well ſerve on ſuch 


occaſions, this new caſe, or termination, was not univerſal : 
in the plural, for inſtance, it was the ſame with the nomi- 


. Hawk. "Ig: | * native; and even in the ſingular, it was only practiſed in | 
Drawing the firings of the hood, to be in readineſs to pull the ſecond declenſion among the Latins; and in Greek, 
off, is called wnftriking the el. ] where it is the moſt common, it is frequently neglected, 
' " UNWRITTEN Tradition... See the article TNMADIT Tow. and the nominative uſed inſtead of it; as in that paſſage in 
VOCABULARY *,*' VotanuLAanIiumM, in grammar, de- the Greek pſalms, quoted by St. Paul, to prove the divinity 
notes a collection of the words of a language, with their fig-] of Jeſus Chrift, Oferos au, © Otes, thy throne, O God! 
-/ niſications: otherwiſe called a diftjonary, lexicon, or nomen- In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe is - 
J — $3 eee | CT ee PI We ers 0 wa, the ome 
2 The word is French, formed of the obſolete term wocable 3 of | Haube, Dy Tuppretiing that article: as, the Lord is my babe 
EY WS ob pos aan. Lord, thou art my beds ! though, on many occaſions, v 
* Sp "The wecabulary is, properly,. 2 leſs kind of  diftionary, which | VSH ER. KA Lig 
 dees not enter ſo —— = the origins, and different mad ac- 1 en 29 „in our old _law-books,. the ſame with 


© ' ceptations of word. the Italian vocabulary of the . . ee Ie , 
De de Ia. Crulca deem ie be an exception from the“ , 5 foren plgiatum dimiforit, gut + abviawerit, & gras 
, 2 en and ned work, in che fine v ne d/miſerit, EH. 4 2 

Dames folio, faid to have. deen forty years io compiling. — VOICE. Von, a ſound produced in the throat and mou 
: r Bluteau, |. of an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for. that pur- 

in ten volumes folio : in the titles of ole books' the | eee ee 
Won isuſcd in a lar 3 0 | Ro +. 2. an way” pooh we rotor nb og. 
VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice or ſpeech." See 4rticulate . V 01Cps, are whereof ſeveral conſpire togetÞe! 
Thus, vocal projer' is that ſpoken. out, or delineted in worde, are the nent e letters of an alphabet, number 
| — — Ie which; joined together, form worde. 5 
AA -⁹-²tm 4s frequenty -a ³ĩ¹.¹ßn JJ, 
. * 2 7 
Y / 
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th 


VOlI 


».ulate VOICES are ſüch as are not organized, or aſſembled 

2 ſuch is the barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, 
the hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſinging of birds, G c. 

The formation of the human voice, with all the varieties 
thereof obſerved in ſpeech, muſic, &c. makes a very curious 
article of inquiry; and the apparatus and organiſm of the 

rts miniſtring thereto is ſomething exceedingly ſupriſing. 
hoſe parts are, the trachea, or wind-pipe, through which 
the air paſſes and repaſles into the lungs; the 1 which is 
a ſhort cylindric canal, at the head of the trachea z and the 
lottis, which is a little oval cleft, or chink, left between 
two ſemicircular membranes, ftretched horizontally within- 
fide the larynx 3 which membranes, though capable of join- 
ing cloſe together, do generally leave an interval, either 
ter or leis, between them, called the glottis. —See parti- 
cular deſcriptions of each of theſe parts, under the articles 
TRACHEA, LARYNX, and GLOTTIS. 
The long canal of the trachea, terminated at top with the 
ottis, appears ſo like a flute, that the antients made no 
— but the trachea contributed the ſame to the voice, as 
the body of the flute does to the ſound of that inſtrument. — 
Galen himſelf fell, in ſome meaſure, into the miſtake : he 
rceived, indeed, that the principal organ of voice was the 
glottis; but he ſtill allowed the trachea a conſiderable ſhare 
in the production of ſound. : 
Galen's opinion was followed by all the antients after him, 
and even by all the moderns, before M. Dodart.— But that 
author obſerves, that we do not either ſpeak or ſing, when we 
inſpire, or take in the air, but only when we expire, or ex- 
pel it; and that the air, coming out of the lungs, paſſes 
always out of the minuter veficles of that part into larger; 
and at laſt into the trachea itſelf, which is the largeſt of all : 
that thus its paſſage becoming till more free and eaſy, and 
this more than ever in the trachea, it can never 4 ſuch 
a violence, and acquire ſuch a velocity in that canal, as is 
required to the production of ſound : — but that, as the aper- 
ture of the glottis is very ſmall, in compariſon with the width 
of the trachea, the air can never get out of the trachea by the 
glottis, without a vaſt compreſſion, and augmentation of its 
velocity; and that, by this means, in paſſing, it communi- 
cates a briſk agitation to the minute parts of the two lips of 
the glottis, and gives them a kind of ſpring, and occaſions 
them to make 1 ; which, communicated to the paſſ- 
ing air, are what really occaſion the ſound. p 
This ſound, thus formed, proceeds into the cavity of the 
mouth and noſtrils, where it is reflected, and reſounds: and 
on this reſonance, M. Dodart ſhews, it is that the agreeable- 
neſs of the voice intirely depends. The different conſiſt- 
ences, forms, c. of the divers parts of the mouth, con- 
tribute to the reſonance, each in their way; and from this 
mixture of ſo many different reſonances in their due propor- 
tion, there reſults an harmouy in the human voice, inimi- 
table by any muſician. Hence it is, that when any of theſe 
parts are diſordered, e. gr. when the noſe is ſtopped, the 
voice becomes diſpleaſing. 
This reſonance in the cavity of the mouth does not ſeem to 
conſiſt in a ſimple reflexion, ſuch as that of a vault, &c. but 
in a reſonance proportionate to the tones of the ſound ſent 
into the mouth from the glottis; and, cording we find 
this cavity to lengthen and ſhorten itſelf, according to the 
depth, or acuteneſs, of the tone. 5 | 
Now, for the trachea to effect this reſonance, as it was the 
common opinion it did, it would be required, that the air, 
after its being modified, and turned into ſound, by the glot- 
tis, inſtead of continuing its courſe from within outwards, 
ſhould return from without inwards, and thus ſtrike on the 
ſides of the trachea; which can never happen, except in 
thoſe who have a violent cough, and in ventriloquous per- 
ſons.—Indeed, in moſt river-fowl, which have a very ſtrong 
voice, the trachea does reſound; but the reaſon is, that in 
them the glottis is placed at the bottom of the trachea, and 
not at the top, as in men. WR 
The canal, then, which at firſt paſſed for the principal or- 
gan of voice, is now found not to be ſo much as the ſecond- 
ary one, i. e. not that which occaſions the reſonance.—lt 
does not ſerve the glottis, as the body of the flute does its plug; 
but, inſtead of that, the mouth ſerves the glottis, as the body 
of ſome other wind-inftrument not yet known in muſic. 
In effect, the office of the trachea is no other, than that of 
the port-vent in an n; viz. to furniſh wind, 

For the cauſe of the different tones 0 Voice.—As the organs 
that form the voice make a kin . | 
might expect to find ſome proviſion therein, anſwerable to 
mat which produces the pl] Ag of tones in ſome other 


wind-inſtruments.—The tone, therefore, muſt be attributed 

either to the mouth and noſtrils, which occaſion the reſo- 

nance, or to the glottis, which produces the ſound ; and as 

all the different tones are produced in man by the ſame in- 

ſtrument, it follows, that the part which produces them muſt 

be capable of changes anſwerable thereto. | 
Vox. II. Ne 362. Cams. 


of wind · inſtrument, one 


V. OJ. 


Now, for a grave tone, we know there is more air required 
than for an acute one.— The trachea, therefore, to let this 
greater quantity paſs, muſt dilate and ſhorten itſelf ; by which 
ſhortening, the external canal, that is, the canal of the mouth 
and noſe, reckoned from the glottis to the lips, or noſtrils, 
is yn per. or, the ſhortening of the internal canal, 
7, e. of the trachea, brings the larynx and glottis lower down; 
and, of conſequence, makes its diſtance from the mouth, &c. 
E and there is a change in the length of each canal, 
or every change of tone, and ſemi-tone.—Accordingly, it is 
wy to obſerve, that the knot of the larynx alternately riſes 
and falls in all quaverings, or ſhakings of the voice, how 
{mall ſoever the difference of tone may be. 
Hence, as the depth of the tone of an hautboy is anſwerable 
to the length of the inſtrument; the longeſt fibres of the 
wood, whoſe vibrations make the reſonance, making always 
the ſloweſt vibrations, and conſequently the deepeſt tone ; it 
may appear probable, that the concavity of the mouth, by its 
lengthening for grave tones, and ſhortening for acute ones, 
might ſerve very well for the production of the divers tones: 
but M. Dodart obſerves, that in that ſtop of the organ called 
the human voice, the longeſt pipe is fix inches; and yet, with 
all that length, it does not make any difference of tone; but 
the tone of the pipe is preciſely that of the plug; whereas 
the concavity of the mouth of a man of the graveſt voice, 
not being above fix inches deep; it is evident that cannot 
modify, vary, and give the tone. 
It is the glottis, then, that forms the tone, as well as the 
ſound; and the manner of forming the various tones is, by 
varying its aperture, —A piece of mechaniſm too admirable 
not to be here particularly inquired into. 
The human glottis, then, repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, 
fig. 11. is only capable of one proper motion ; viz. that of an 
approach of its lips ADB, and A D B.— Accordingly, the 
dotted lines AEB, AFB, AGB, exhibit three different 
degrees of approach. Theſe different apertures of the glottis 
anatomiſts uſually attribute to the action of the muſcles of 
the larynx; but M. Dodart ſhews, from their poſition, di- 
rection, &c. that they have other uſes; and that the open- 
ing and ſhutting of the glottis is effected by other means; 
v1z. by two tendinous cords, or ſtrings, incloſed in the two 
lips of that aperture, 
In effect, each of the two ſemicircular membranes whoſe 
interſtice forms the glottis, is doubled back upon itſelf ; and 
within each duplicature there is a cord, or ſtring, which is 
faſtened at one end to the fore-part of the larynx, and to 
the hind-part at the other.—It is true, they appear more 
like ligaments than muſcles, as conſiſting of white and men 
branous fibres, not of red and fleſhy ones: but the vaſt num- 
ber of minute changes in this aperture neceſſary to form the 
vaſt variety of tones, make an extraordinary kind of muſcle, 
by whoſe contraction they ſhould be effected, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Common fleſhy fibres, wherein the blood is re- 
ceived in large quantity, had been infinitely too coarſe for 
ſuch delicate motions. | 
Theſe ſtrings, which, in their ſtate of relaxation, make each 
a little arch of an ellipſis, as they contract more and more, 
become longer, but leſs and leſs curve; and at laſt, with 
the greateſt contraction they are capable of, they degenerate 
into two right lines, applied cloſe to each other ; b cloſe, 
and ſo firm, that an atom of air cannot eſcape out of the 
lungs, how full ſoever thy may be, and how great art effort 
ſoever all the muſcles of the lower venter may make againſt 
the diaphragm, and, by the diaphragm, againſt theſe two 
little muſcles, | 
The different apertures of the lips of the glottis, then, pro- 
duce all the difterent tones in the ſeveral parts of muſic ; viz. 
baſs, tenor, counter-tenor, treble-baſs, and treble ; and the 
manner is thus: 
The voice, we have ſhewn, can only be formed by the glottis; 
but the tones of the voice are thcations of the * ray 


theſe can only be produced by the modifications of the glottis. 


— Now the glottis is only capable of one modification; which 
is, the mutual approach, or receſs, of its lips : it is this, there- 


fore, produces the different tones,-Now that modification 


includes two circumſtances ; the firſt, and principal, is, that 
the lips are ſtretched more and more, from the loweſt tone, 
to the higheſt ; the ſecond is, that the more they are ſtretched, 
the nearer they approach. 

From the firſt it follows, that their vibrations will be fo much 
the quicker, as they come nearer their higheſt tone; and 
that the voice will be juſt when the two lips ate equally 
ſtretched; and falfe, when they are unequally; which agrees 

rfectly well with the nature of ftring-inſtruments, _ 

From the ſecond it follows, that the higher the tones are, 
the nearer will they approach to each other; which aprees 
perfectly well with wind-infiruments governed by reeds or 


lugs. 
Ihe degrees of tenſion of the lips, are the firſt and principal 
cauſe of tones; but their differences are inſenſible.—— The 


13 0 degrees 


VOI 


| ; 
degrees of approach, are only conſequences of that tenſion ; 
but their ar are more eaſily ed. | 

To give a preciſe idea of the thing, therefore, we had beſt 
keep to that, and ſay, that this modification conſiſts in a 


tenſion, from whence reſults a very numerous ſubdiviſion of 


a very ſmall interval; which yet, ſmall as it is, is capable, 
| Re ſpeaking, of being ſubdivided infinitely. 
c 


found 


doctrine is confirmed from the different apertures 


in diſlecting perſons of different ages, of both ſexes.— The 


aperture is leſs, and the exterior canal always ſhallower, in the 


ſex and ages fitteſt to ſing treble. —Add, that the reed of an | 
| hautboy, ſeparated from the body of the inſtrument, being a 


little preſſed between the lips, will yield a tone ſomewhat 
higher than its natural one ; and if preſſed ſtill more, will 

ield another ftill higher: and thus an able muſician may run 
fucceſſively through all the tones and ſemitones of an octave. 
They are different apertures, then, that produce, or, atleaſt, 
that accompany, different tones, both in natural wind-inſtru- 
ments, and artificial ones ; and the diminution of the aperture 


. raiſes the tones both of the glottis, and the reed. 


The reaſon why leſſening the aperture heightens the tone, 


is, that the wind paſſes through it with the greater velocity; 


and from the ſame cauſe it is, that if any reed, or plug, vf an 
inſtrument, be too weakly blown, its tone will be lower 
than ordinary. | 

Indeed, the contractions and dilatations of the glottis muſt be 
infinitely, delicate: by an exact calculation of the ingenious 
author above-mentioned, it appears, that, to perform all the 


tones and ſemitones of a common voice, which is computed 


to reach twelve tones; to perform all the particles and ſubdi- 
viſions of thoſe tones into comma's, and other minuter, 
though Rill ſenſible parts; to perform all the ſhakes, or the 


. differences in a tone, when ſounded more or leſs ſtrong, with- 


out changing the tone; the little diameter of the glottis, 


which does not exceed g of an inch, but which varies with- 
in that extent at every change, muſt be actually divided into 


9632 parts; which parts are yet very unequal, and therefore 
many of them much leſs than the yzz7z5375 part of an inch.— 


A delicacy ſcarce to be matched by any thing but a good ear, 
which has ſo juſt a ſenſe of ſound, as, naked, to perceive 


- differences in all theſe tones ; even thoſe whoſe origin is much 


leſs than the 963200th part of an inch. 


Voice, in grammar, is a circumſtance in verbs, whereby they 
© come to be conſidered, as either active, or paſſive, i. e. either 


: 


* 
. 


Voice, in matters of election, denotes a vote, or ſuffrage.” 


o 
— 


beat ; or receiving it from another; as I am beaten. 


In this ſenſe a man is ſaid to have a deliberative voice, when 
he has a right to give his advice and opinion in a matter of 
debate, and his ſuffrage is taken. An ative voice, when he 
gives his vote for the cleQion of any one; and a paſſive voice, 
when the ſuffrages may fall on himſelf to be elected.— An ex- 
citative voice, when 4 

elected. A conſultative voice, when he can only offer reaſons 
and remonſtrances, whereon the chief, or head, determines 


at his own diſcretion : ſuch the cardinals have, with regard 
© to the pope; and the maſters in chancery, with regard to the 


lord chancellor, &c. 


Part of the Voics, in muſic. See the article PAR r. 
VOID Space, in phyſics. See the article Vacuum, &c, 


Voip, in common-law. 


See ANNULLING, 


Vord baſtion. See the article BAsT10N. 
VOIDANCE, Vacancy, in the canon-law, a want of an 


incumbent upon a benefice. See VACANCY, &c. 

This is twofold : either in law, de jure; as when one holds 
ſeveral benefices that are incompatible: or de faclo, in deed ; 
as when the incumbent is dead, or js actually deprived. 


VOIDED, vom, in heraldry, is underſtood of an ordinary 


* 
* 
* 


4 


woman that has 


whoſe inner or middle part is cut out, leaving nothing but its 
to ſhew its form; ſo that the field appears through it. 
ce, it is needleſs to expreſs the colour, or metal, of 
voided part; becauſe it muſt, of courſe, be that of the 


the 
fie 


Id. 
The Conf Vorped differs from the croſs fimbriated, in that 


this latter does not ſhew the field through it, as the other 
does. And the ſame obtains in other ordinaries. 

OIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordinaries, whoſe 
much like that of 


e is 
flaſque, or flanch; only that it doth 


not bend ſo much. —See Tab. Herald. fig. 89. ſee alſo the 


This LR... c ly the reward of a gent! 
is armou ay, is of a e- 
ry well ſerv her e N , wad 


' VO ING, Evacuating, in medicine. See EvAcuaTION, 


f have come from the kidneys. 
Dr. Liſter mentions true 


Aa 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, we have an account of one 
Matt. Milford, who voided a worm by urine, ſuppoſed to 


| caterpillers vo:ded by a 
years old. Mr. Jeſſop ſaw hex 
—{Catharina Geilaria, 


« y 


« 


vomited up by a girl. 
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* 
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e may act to procure another to be 


who died in 1662. in the hoſpital of 


as expreſſing an action impreſſed on another ſubject; as, 1 


q 


of nine | 


* 


* 


VOL 


Altenburg, for 20 years voided, they ſay, 
toads, and lizards. Ephem. German. T. 
In the ſame Ephem. is alſo a ſtory of a kitten, 
ſtomach, and vomited up; and others of wh 
lacertæ aquaticz, and other animals, bred and 957. 
the like way.—Bartholine gives us an inſtance of x — 
bred in the brain, and voided by the noſe of O. w 3 

VOIR dire, in law, —Wh | 5 

re, in law. — When, upon a tryal at bs » 

prayed, that a witneſs may be awe * "Age ** 
meaning is, that he ſhall, upon his oath, ſpeak or decla 
the 2 N he ſhall get or loſe by the matter in my 
troverfy.—If he be unconcerned, his teſtimony. j 1 
1 8 not. g ann 

L, among heralds, ſignifies the two wings of a fowl ic; 

together, borne in r as being * = — 
the flight. Accordingly, a demi- vol is a ſingle wing. is 

VOLA, the palm, or inſide of the hand, comprehended be 
tween the fingers and the wriſt, ; 

VOLANS. See the articles DRAco, and Piscis. 

VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird, in a coat of arms is 

1 K. Vo flying, or having its wings ſpread out. ; 
aſs-V OLANT. Pass-Velant. 

Pont-VoOLANT. { See e Porr. 

VOLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote a mixt 
body, whoſe integral parts are eaſily diffipated by fire, or 

heat; but it is more properly uſed for bodies whoſe elements 
or firſt component parts, are eaſily ſeparated from each other. 
and diſperſed in air, 
For, as any mixt body is ſaid to be fixt, in a double ſenſe; 
ſo may it be faid to be volatile two ways: whence the 
ſame body, e. gr. mercury, is both volatile and fixt at the ſame 
time, 

Since, as its integral parts, or thoſe which ſtill retain the nature 

of mercury, are eaſily ſeparable by fire, and readily fly away; 

it is ſaid to be volatile: and yet, as it is very difficult to de- 
ſtroy its contexture, and reſolve it by fire, or any other men- 
ſtruum, into its firſt elements, it is ſaid to be fixt,—The fame 
may be faid of ſulphur, antimony, Cc. 

Minerals, for the generality, are leſs volatile than vegetables; 
and ip ora are leſs ſo than animals. : 

The chemiſts diſtinguiſh greatly between volatile ſalts and 
fixt ſalts.—The capitals of aludels ſtop and collect the vla- 
tile parts of ſubſtances in ſublimation z and make what we 
call flowers, | 

Ihe particles of fluids which do not cohere very firongly 

cc together, and are of ſuch ſmalneſs as renders them mot: 

& ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations, which keep liquors in a 

* fluor, are eaſily rarefied into vapour; and, in the language 
of the chemiſts, are volatile Thoſe which are groſſer, 
and by that means leſs ſuſceptible of alterations; or which 

&« cohere by a ſtronger heat; or, perhaps, not without fer- 

mentation; theſe are what the chemiſts call fit bodies,” 

Newton, Optic. p. 371. | 

VoLATILE, in chemifiry—When the fire decompounds any 
mixt body, the parts moſt diſpoſed to receive a great motion 
are ſooneſt looſened, and riſe up in the order, which the dif- 
ferences of that diſpoſition give them ; the reſt remaining im- 
moveable at the bottom of the veſſel. 

Thoſe that riſe firſt are called volatile parts: ſuch are phlegn, 
oil, ſpirits, and ſalts, both urinous, and alkalious. 

The parts remaining; viz. earth, and lixivial ſalts; ar 
called fit. For the making of fixt ſalts volatile, ſee Vol a- 

* . 
OLATILE alkaly. : 

VoLATILE ſalt of amber. { See the articles | 

Sal VOLATILE oleoſum. See the article SAL, 

VOLATILISATION, or VoLATILIZ Arion, the act df 

rendering fixt bodies volatile, or of reſolving them, by firs, 
into a fine, ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſipate 
and flies away. ia 

All bodies, even the moſt fixt, as gold, may be volatilize6, 

either of themſelves, or with the admixture of ſome volatile 
ſubſtance, or ſpirit; by diſtillation, or ſublimation. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy we have a diſcourſe on 
the volatiliſation of the fixt ſalts T plants, by M. Homberg 
— That admirable chemiſt, it ſeems, by an odd accident 
found fixt ſalts ſpontaneouſly volatilixed in ſoap. Now op, 
we know, is a compoſition of oil, and the alkalious, lixivial 
ſalts of the plant kali. Upon this, M. Homberg conjeQured 
that the oil, from which the volatile ſalts ſeem to derive the 
volatility, being intimately mixt with the fixt ſalts of tht 
kali in the ſoap, had rendered them volatile: ſo that the 
ceaſed to be alkalious, by reaſon their pores were now fil 
with the oil which they had abſorbed, —Oil, in effect, ha 
always ſomewhat of an acid in it; which acid being join 
to the alkali, the whole is rendered a kind of intermedit 
ſalt; which yet, as the acid and alkali are only joined . 
means of the oil, is ſtill oily, or ſulphurous. 


b Vomit and 

. Obſ. 103. ſtool, 
bred in the 
elps, frogs, 


ALK ALY. 
AMBER. 


open. 


In conſequence of this view, he made divers chemical 
3 e 


tion 


tions, whereby he found, that, to diſpoſe the fixt ſalts of plants 
to volatilize, the procels is to be begun by making them into 
a ſapo, and letting that ſapo ſhoot out little ſaline points, or 
ſtals, on its ſurface; which cryſtals are no other than fixt 
ſalts already vo/atilized. — T hen the remainder of the matter 
is to be ſet over the fire, after being well imbibed and pene- 
trated by ſome new liquor, proper to aſſiſt in a new ſublima- 
tion of more fixt ſalts to be volati/ized, and this to be repeat- 
ed till no more ſalts will riſe. 
The choice of the liquor wherewith the ſapo is to be ſatu- 
rated, is not indifferent, —W ater is, of all others, the leaſt 
fit for the effect: oil does well; diſtilled oil better than that 
drawn by expreſſion ; and ſpirit of wine beſt of all. 
; By ſuch means M. Homberg volatilized almoſt half a quantity 
| of ſalt of tartar ; which is a fixt vegetable ſalt, 
VOLATILITY. See VoLATILE, SUBLIMATION, Cc. 
VOLCANO, or VuLcano, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
to mountains that belch or vomit fire, flame, aſhes, cinders, 
ſtones, &c. 
Such are mount 'Etna, mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and 
many others, 
Near Guatimala, in South America, are two mountains ; the 
one called volcano of fire; the other of water. Out of the firſt, 
huge pieces of rocks are frequently hurled, with as much ve- 
hemence as balls out of a cannon ; and a written letter may 
be read by the light of its flames at the diſtance of three 
miles. Out of the other vaſt quantities of water are continu- 
ally thrown up. . | 
Volcano s, and ignivomous mountains, though ſome of the 
moſt terrible phaznomena in nature, have their uſes ; being a 
kind of ſpiracles, or tunnels, whereby to vent the fire and 


by convulſions and earthquakes, 5 
Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and water be admit- 
ted, theſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to the peace 
and quiet of the terraqueous globe. - Accordingly, Dr. Wood- 
ward obſerves, there is ſcarce any country much 2 
with earthquakes, but has one of theſe fiery vents; which is 
conſtantly obſerved to be all in flames, whenever an earth- 
quake happens; by which means it ſoon diſgorges that fire, 
which, while it was underneath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. 
— He adds, that were it not for theſe diverticula, whereby the 
central fire has an exit, it would rage in the bowels of the 
earth much more furiouſly, and make much greater havock, 
than it does; and that there are not wanting inſtances of 
countries, that have been wholly freed from earthquakes, by 
the eruption of a new volcano there. | : 
VOLERY, a great bird-cage, fo large, that the birds have 
room to fly up and down in it. 
VOLITION, the act of willing. See WILL. 
VOLITIVE thinking. See the article THINKING. 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute, made by diſcharging a great 
number of fire-arms at the ſame time. g 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Robert Clarke gives us 


bodies. 


nds any an account of a very remarkable effect of firing ſome volleys 
t motion of ſmall arms: Upon proclaiming the peace, in 1697. two 
the dif- « troops of horſe were drawn in a line, the centre whereof 
ning im- « was againſt a butcher's door who kept a very large, cou- 


te rageous maſtiff dog, the biggeſt in the town. 

“Upon the firing of the volley, the dog, who before 
« lay afleep by the fire, ſtarted up, ran into an upper room, 
« and hid himſelf under the bed. The ſervant being about 


re phlegm, 


ſalts ; are 


ze Vol A- to beat him down (as he had never uſed to go up-ſtairs), 
« a ſecond volley came, which made the dog riſe, run ſeve- 

LY. e ral times about the chamber, with violent tremblings, and 

K. < ſtrange agonies.— But immediately a third volle came; 
upon which the dog ran once or twice about, fell down, 

the - > and died immediately, throwing out blood at his mouth and 

m, y « noſe.” \ 

y diſnpates VOLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans gave the 


flaves, who, in the ſecond Punic war, offered themſelves to 


volatilized ſerve in the army, upon a want of a ſufficient number of 
me vola Citizens. | We ; 
1. ' The name vol, volones, they are ſaid to have had from their 
Jifcourſe on offering themſelves voluntarily. Feſtus ſays, it was after the 
. Homberb battle of Cannz that this happened. Macrobius, Sat. lib. I. 
dd accident, cap. II. places it before that battle. 

Now foi? Capitolinus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius formed troops, or 
ious, i legions, of flaves, which he called voluntarii; and that the 
Conjectune's like forces, in the ſecond Punic war, had been called volones. 

» derive the —But, before M. Aurelius, Auguſtus had given the name 
ſalts of tl voluntarii to forces which he had raiſed out of liberti, or freed- 

ſo that tbe] men; as we are aſſured by Macrobius, Sat. lib. I. cap. IL 
ere now fil VOLTE, in the manage, A a round or circular motion, 
in effect, be conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by an horſe going ö 
being po lideways round a centre; the two treads making paralle 
intermedi 


tracks, one by the fore- feet, larger; and the other by the 
nl joined bf hind-feet, ſmall — 


Troup approaching towards the centre. 


1emical open 
tions 


vapour that would otherwiſe make a more dreadful havock, 


ler; the ſhoulder bearing outwards, and the 


VOL 


Demi-VoLTE is an half - round of one tread, or two, made by 
the horſe at one of the angles, or corners, of che te, or at 
the end of the line of the paſſade; fo as when he is near the 
end of this line, or near one of the corners of the valte, he 
changes hands, to return by a ſemicirclc. 

Renverſed, or inverted VOLTE, is a track or two treads, which 
the horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his croup 
out; going ſide-ways upon a walk, trat, or gallop; and 
tracing out a larger circumference with his ſhoulders, and a 
ſmaller with his croup. | 

VOLUME“, VoLumeEx, a book, or writing, of a juſt bulk 
to be bound by itſelf. 

* The word had its riſe à vo{vende, rolling, or winding; the 
antient way of making up books being in rolls of bark, or 
parchment. 5 

This manner laſted till Cicero's time, and long after that 
paper was invented, and books written thereon.— Ihe ſeveral 
ſheets were glewed, or paſted, end to end, written only on 
one ſide; and at the bottom a ſtick was faſtened, called un- 
bilicus; and at the other end a piece of parchment, whereon 
was the title of the book in letters of gold. 
And yet, we are aflured, king Attalus, or rather Eumenes, 
had, long before, done up ſome of his books in the ſquare 
form ; as having found the ſecret of parchment, which would 
bear writing on both ſides. 

The library of Ptolemy king of Egypt contained, according 
to Aulus Gellius, three hundred thouſand volumes ; and, ac- 
cording to Sabellicus, ſeven hundred thouſand. 

Raymund Lully wrote above four thouſand volumes; whereof 
we have divers catalogues extant.—lIt is held, that Triſine- 
giſtus wrote fix thouſand five hundred twenty-five volumes; 
others ſay, thirty-ſix thouſand five hundred twenty-nine : but 
it is much more rational to ſuppoſe, with La Croix, that it 
it was the cuſtom with the Egyptians to put all the books they 
compoſed under the name of Triſmegiſtus. 

At preſent, VOLUME is chiefly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with tome; 
for a part, or diviſion, of a work, bound ſeparately.-- In this 


ſenſe we ſay, ** The councils are printed at the Louvre, in 
4 37 volumes.” See Toms. . 


for its bulk, or the ſpace incloſed within its ſuperficies. 
VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a clauſe in one ſpecies 
of the king's writs of protection, and letters patent. 
VOLUNT, VoLuNTas, in law, is when a tenant holds 
lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or lord of the manor. 
VOLUNTARY, in the ſchool.— The generality of philoſo- 
phers uſe voluntary in the ſame ſenſe with ſpontaneous ; and 
apply it to any thing ariſing from an internal principle, at- 
tended with a due knowlege thereof : in which ſenſe t 
ſay, “A dog moves voluntarily when he runs to the pot.” 
Ariſtotle, and his followers, reſtrain the term voluntary” to 
thoſe actions that proceed from an inward principle, which 
knows all the circumſtances of the action. 
There are two things, therefore, required to the voluntarineſs 
of an action: the firſt, that it proceed from an inward prin- 
ciple; thus, walking for pleaſure-ſake is a voluntary action; 
as ariſing from the will commanding, and the moving fa- 
culty obeying, which are both internal,—On the contrary, 
the motion of a man dragged to priſon is not voluntary. 
The ſecond, that the action be performed with a perfect intel- 
ligence of the end, and circumſtances thereof: in which ſenſe 
the actions of brutes, children, ſleeping people, &c. are not 
properly voluntary. | | 
Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh between the voluntary and natural, or 
involuntary, motions in the e the latter kind are 
Ce | | 


thoſe of the heart, lungs, pulſe, 
VoLUNTARY TY AGENT. 
VoLUNTARY Eſcape. . }JEsCaAPE: 
VoLUnNTARY Homicide. See the articles HomiICIDE, 


VoLUNTARY Novation. NovarTion. © 
uſed in the Ionic and Compoſite capitals z; whereof it makes 
the principal characteriſtic and ornament.— See Tab. Archit: 


Hg. 41. fig. 26. lit, D. fig. 32. litt. ii. 


| Some call it the ram's horn, from its figure, which bears a 


near reſemblance thereto. 


Moſt architects ſuppoſe, that the antients intended the valute 
to repreſent the bark, or rind, of a tree, laid under the aba- 
cus, and twiſted thus at each extreme, where it is at liberty: 
others will have it a fort of pillow, or bolſter, laid between 
the abacus and echinus, to prevent the latter being broken 


will have it to repreſent the curls, or treſſes, of a woman's 
hair, | box 
The number of volutes in the Tonic ordet is four; in the 
Compoſite, eight. | ; | 

There are alſo eight angular volutes in the Corinthian capital, 
accompanied with eight other ſmaller ones, called helices. 
| X There 


VoLUME of a Body is alſo uſed, among foreign philoſophers, - 


VOLUTE , VoLUTA, in architecture, a kind of ſpiral ſcroll; - 


by the weight of the former, and the entablature over it; and 
accordingly, they call it pulvinus,—Others, after Vitruvius, 
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: _— it. © The principal are that of Vitruvius, which was 


centre G, with half the diameter GP, deſcribe a circle of the 


" rallel to 2 D. Arid, through 11 and 7, draw 11 O and 7 


© wiſe their volutes, or ſcrolls. 

| Canal of the VOLUTE. 
” Eye 

VO 


VO 
middle of the noſe, over the palate, and ſerving to part the 
It is ſmall, but hard; and is joined to the ſphenoides and eth- 


VOMICA, in medice, a collection of pus in any part of the 


Nur Vomica, FYomic Nut, is a little flat, round, woody, fruit, 


' CUATION. 


| tity, of its contents. | 
Bur M. Chirac, and after him M. du Verney, and others, 


| ſome foreign and accidental 
| However, Bocthaare, and 


There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in the volute, In ſome, 
the liſt or edge, ——__ all the circumvolutions, is in the 
ſame line or plane : are the antique Ionic volutes, and 
thofe of Vignola. In others, 
fall back ; in others, they project, or 
ſome, the circumvolutions are oval; in others, the canal of 
one circumvolution is detached from the lift of another, by 
a vacuity or aperture. In others, the rind is parallel to the 
abacus, and ſprings out from behind the flower thereof, —In 
others, it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe, from behind the 
ovum, and riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine Com- 


=-w3 capitals. 
e volute is a part of great importance to the beauty of the 
column. Hence, architects have invented divers ways of de- 


the ſpires of circumvolutions 
ſtand out. — Again, in 


and at laſt reſtored by Goldman; and that of Pal- 


— eaſier.— The man- 


ladio.—Daviler prefers the former as the 
ner thereof is as follows: 

Divide the altitude A B (Tab. Architecture, fig. 12.) into eight 
equal parts, and aſſuming the fifth QP, for a diameter, from the 


eye of the volute.—Biſe the radii GP and GQ.in 1 and 4, 
and ſubdivide the half-parts G 1 and G 4, each into three 
equal parts: then, upon the right line 1 4, conſtruct a ſquare 
I, 2, 3, 43 one of whoſe hides 2, 3, continue on to D; an- 
dther, 3, 4, to E; and the third, 1, 2, to C. From G 
draw right lines G 2, and G 3: which divide into three equal 
parts.— Then, through 6 and 10, draw 6 1 and 10 N, pa- 


K, parallel to 3 E; and, through 5 and 9, draw 5 Hand 9 
M, parallel to 1 C.— Laſtly, from 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, &c. 
ſtrike the : > ra PO, ON, NM, ML, LK, &c. which 
will form the volute. 


Conſoles, modillions, and other ſorts of ornaments, have like- 


; CANAL, 

of the VOLUTE. { See the articles EYE. - 
VULUS, in medicine, a name which ſome authors give 
to the iliac paſſion, by others called chordapſus ; and by others, 
5 (ER, in Latin name, ſignifying, literally 

in anatomy, a , „ a 
ploughſbare ; uſed, by authors, to nal O Seventh, or, 
according to the numeration of others, the thirteenth bone of 
the upper jaw ; by reaſon of the reſemblance it bears to that 


The vomer, or vomer aratri, is a thin bone, placed in the 
two noſtrils from each other. 


moides; and theſe have each of them Jittle eminences, that are 
received into the cavities of the vomer z by which means it is 
faſtened in its place. 


body. - | 
. this maſs, or collection, is in the lungs, it is called 
vomica pulmonum.—W hen in the kidneys, vomica renum, Kc. 

The vomica of the lungs differs from an empyema, which is 
à collection of pus in the cavity of the thorax. See EMPYEMA. 


or feed; hard as horn, of a pale mouſe-colour without, but 
of various colours within: ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, 
It is a poiſon for dogs, and divers quadrupeds, which it kills 
os. through exceflive vomiting. | 
MITING, VomiTvs, a violent caſting up, or evacuating 
by the mouth, what is contained in the ftomach. See Ev A- 


generally allowed to be owing, princi- 
the contrattion of the fibres of the ſtomach, when 


to 
ritated by the acrimonious quality, or oppreſſed with the 


ſet aſide the fibres of the ſtomach ; and advance, that vomr- 
ing is produced wholly by the extraordinary” motions of the 
di and muſcles of the lower venter.— So that the 
ſtomach is here ſuppoſed deſtitute of all action, and caſts back 
its contents only by its being compreſſed and flatted, from 
es. . 

moſt of our lateſt writers, allow 
and the muſcles of the abdo- 


men, 

cordingly, that diligent author makes vom:ting to conſiſt in a 
— | 9-Fromagg of the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, inteſtines ; as well as thoſe of the abdo- 
men, and the ſeptum tranſverſum ; which, when in a leſs. 


VOR 


By the contraction of ſo many parts, the ſtomach comes to 
be ſqueezed, as in a preſs; whence it is obliged to give u 
* is 1 3 cavity, and the neighbouring nt 
juſt as water is forced out from a bladder, or f : 
2 between the hands. * 
e evacuation, too, muſt be upwards, rather than d 
ry ; by gar the n open and eaſy that . 
and that the inteſtines are preſſed by the di 
_— of the lower 8 ! * 
he primary cauſe of vomiting uſes to be the too great 

tity, or too much acrimony, of the contents, * 
poiſons, contuſions, compreſſions, inflammations, and wounds 
in the brain; inflammations of the diaphragm, ſtomach, in. 
teſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, pancreas, and meſentery ; { = 
uſual agitations in coaches, at ſea, &c. foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and vomitive or emetic medicines. 


VOMITIVES, or VomiTive Medicines. See Eur 
VOPISCUS, a Latin term, uſed in reſpect to twins bn the 


VORTEX, Whirlwind, in meteorology, a ſudden, rapid 


womb, for that which comes to the ect birth; 
being before excluded abortive. 27 r 


: 2 vi 
lent motion of the air, in gyres, or circles. NOR” 


VorTEx, Von Ado, is alſo uſed for an eddy, or whirlpool; or x 


body of water, in certain ſeas and rivers, which runs 
around, forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. 

The ordinary courſe of theſe vortices is a gulph, or outlet, 
whereby the water of the ſea, c. is abſorbed, or precipitates 
itſelf into ſome other receptacle; ſometimes to ſome other 


communicant ſea; and ſometim h i 
abyſs of central water. ö * 


rapidly 


An artificial Vox Ex, expreflive of the phænomena of the na- 


tural ones, may be made with a cylindric veſſel placed, im- 
moveable, on an horizontal plane, and filled to a certain 
height with water.—In this water a ſtick being plunged, and 
turned round as briſkly as may be, the water is neceſſarily 
ru — - pretty rapid circular motion, and riſes to the ve 
the - — err z and, when there arrived, ceaſes to be fur- 
The Water, thus raiſed, forms a cavity in the middle, wh 
figure is that of a truncated cone; it baſe is the ſame — 
— cavity of the veſſel; and its vertex in the axis of the 
t raiſes the water at the fide of the veſſel, which | 
hons the cavity in the midgle, is its centrifugal — 
the motion of the water being circular, it reſpects a centre 
taken in the axis of the veſſel; or, which is the ſame, in the 
axis of the vortex formed by the water: the ſame velocity, then, 
being impreſſed on all the water, the circumference of a 
ſmaller circle of water, or a circle leſs remote from the axis, 
has a greater centrifugal force than another that is greater, 
or more remote from the axis.—The ſmaller circle, there- 
fore, drives the greater towards the fide of the veſſel; and 
from this preſſion, or impulſion, which all the circles receive 
from the ſmaller ones that precede them, and convey to the 
C— pr pw — ariſes that elevation of the water 
e ve 
— — to the very top, where we ſuppoſe 
With a vortex, thus formed, M. Saulmon, of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences, made divers experiments, by putting ſeve- 
ral ſolid bodies therein, to acquire the ſame circular motion; 
with intent to diſcover which of them, in making their revo- 


lutions round the axis of the vortex, approach toward, or re- 


cede from it, and with what velocity. The reſult was, that 
the heavier the body, S from the 


axis. . 

M. Saulmon's view, in this attempt, was, to ſhew how the 
laws of mechanics produce the celeſtial motions ; and that it 
is probably to thoſe motions that the gravity or weight of bo- 
dies is owing,—But, unhappily, the experiments ſhew juſt the 


contrary of what th to 
* 1 do, to confirm the Carteſian 


VorTEx, in the Carteſian philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or collection 


degree, produce a nauſea; and, in a greater, a vomuting. 


centre, and 


of particles of matter moving the ſame way, and round the 


_ axis. 

uch vortices are the grand machines whereby theſe pbiloſo- 
— ſolve moſt of the motions, and other A of the 
venly bodies.—Accordingly, the doctrine of theſe vortices 

makes a great part of the Carteſian philoſophy. 
The matter of the world they hold to have been divided at 
the beginning into innumerable little equal particles, each en- 
dowed with an equal degree of motion, both about its ow! 
, ſo as to conſtitute a fluid. 
or collections of this matter, they further hold 
endowed with a common motion about certain 


Several f 
to have 


points, as common centres, placed at equal diſtances; and that 


the matters, moving round theſe, compoſed ſo many 8 
he's x 1 1 , 


VOR 


Then, the primitive particles of the matter they ſuppoſe, by | 


theſe inteſtine motions, to become, as it were, ground into 
ſpherical figures, and ſo to compoſe globules of diyers magni- 
tudes ; which they call the matter of the ſecond element: and 
the particles rubbed, or ground off them, to bring them to 
that form, they call the matter of the firſt element. 


And ſince there would be more of this firſt element than | 


would ſuffice to fill all the vacuities between the globules of 
the ſecond, they ſuppoſe the remaining part to be driven to- 
wards the centre of the vortex, by the circular motion of the 
globules ; and that being there amaſſed into a ſphere, it would 
roduce a body like the ſun. 

is ſun being thus formed, and moving about its own axis 
with the common matter of the vortex, would neceſſatily 
throw out ſome parts of its matter, through the vacuities of 
the globules of the ſecond element conſtituting the vortex ; 
and this eſpecially at ſuch places as are fartheſt from its poles ; 
receiving, at the ſame time, in, by theſe poles, as much as it 
loſes in its equatorial parts. And, by this means, it would 
be able to carry round with it thoſe globules that are neareſt, 
with the greater velocity ; and the remoter, with leſs. — 
And, by this means, thoſe globules which are neareſt the 
centre. of the ſun, muſt be ſmalleſt ; becauſe, were they 
greater, or equal, they would, by reaſon of their velocity, 
— a greater centrifugal force, and recede from the centre. 
If it ſhould happen, that any of theſe ſun-like bodies, in the 
centres of the ſeveral wortices, ſhould be ſo incruſtated, and 
weakened, as to be yarn about in the vortex of the true 
ſun ; if it were of leſs ſolidity, or had leſs motion, than the 
globules towards the extremity of the ſolar vortex, it would 
deſcend towards the ſun, till it met with globules of the ſame 
ſolidity, and ſuſceptible of the ſame degree of motion, with 


itſelf ; and thus, being fixed there, it would be for ever after | 


carried about by. the motion of the vortex, without either ap- 
proaching any nearer to, or receding from, the ſun; and ſo 
would become a planet. 
Suppoſing then al this, we are next to imagine, that our 
ſyſtem, was at firſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in the centre 
of each of which was a lucid ſpherical body; and that ſome 
of theſe, being gradually incruſtated, were ſwallowed up b 
others which were larger, and more powerful, till at ll 
they were all deſtroyed, and ſwallowed up, by the biggeſt ſolar 
vortex; except ſome few which were thrown off in right lines 
from one vortex to another, and ſo become comets. 
But this doctrine of wortices is, at beſt, merely hypothetical. 
It does not pretend to ſhew by what laws and means the 
celeſtial motions are really effected, ſo much as by what 
means they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhould have ſo pleaſed the 
Creator. —But we have another principle which accounts for 
_ the ſame phaznomena as well, nay, better than that of vortices ; 
and which we plainly find has an actual exiſtence in the nature 
of things: and this is gravity, or the weight of bodies. 
The vortices, then, ho 
it only that two different adequate cauſes of the ſame phæno 
mena are inconſiſtent. | 
But we have other objections againſt them.——For, 15, If the 
bodies of the planets and comets be carried round the ſun in 
vortices, the bodies of the parts of the vortex immediately in- 
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fame direction; and beſides, they muſt have the ſame denſity, 


G F 7 


different velocity, and in different directions.— It follows, 


ſame time, in different directions, and with different veloci- 
ties ; ſince one velocity, and direction, will be required for 
the paſſage of the planets, and another, for that of the comets, 
2*, If it were granted, that ſeveral vortices are contained in 
the ſame ſpace, and do penetrate each other, and revolve 
with. divers motions ; ſince thoſe motions muſt be conform- 


performed in conic ſections; it may be aſked, How they 
| ſhould have been. preſerved intire ſo many ages, and not 


of ſo much matter as they muſt meet withal ? | 

3”, The number of comets-is very great, and their motions 
ach re perfeRly. regular, obſerving the ſame laws with the pla- 
nets, and moving in conical orbits, that are exceedingly ex- 
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| 4 - centric. - Accordingly, they move every way, and to all parts 
oof of the heavens, freely pervading the planetary regions, and 


going frequently contrary to the order of the ſigns; which 
old would be impoſſible, unleſs theſe vortices were _ | 
e, If the planets move round the ſun in vortices, thoſe parts 
of the vortices next the planets, - we have already obſerved, 
would be equally denſe with the planets themſelves : conſe- 
A by quently the vortical.matter, contiguous, to the perimeter of 
g . earth's orbit, would be as denſe as the earth itſelf: and 
that between the orbits of the earth and Saturn, muſt be as 
denſe, or denſer. For a vortex cannot maintain itſelf, unleſs 


uld be caſt out of philoſophy, were 


veſting them, muſt move with the ſame velocity, and in the| 


or the ſame vis inertit—But it is evident, that the planets | 
| and comets move in the very fame parts of the heavens with | 


therefore, that thoſe parts of the vortex muſt revolve at the | 


able to thoſe of the bodies, which are perfectly regular, and: | 


; 


diſturbed and. confounded by the adverſe. actions and ſhocks | 


the more denfe parts be in the centre, and the leſs denſe to- 
wards the circumference: and ſince the periodical times of 
the planets are in a ſequialterate ratio of their diſtances from 
the ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt be in the ſame ratio. 
Whence it follows, that the centrifugal forces of the parts 
will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances. — Such, 
therefore, as are at a greater diſtance from the centre, will 
endeavour to recede therefrom with the leſs force. Accord- 
ingly, if they be leſs denſe, they muſt give way to the greater 
force, whereby the pirts nearer the centre endeayour to riſe. 
— Thus, the more denſe will riſe, and the leſs denſe de- 
ſcend; and thus there will be a change of places, till the 
whole fluid matter of the vortex be ſo adjuſted, as it may reſt 
in æquilibrio. | 0 
Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex without the earth's 
orbit, have a degree of denſity and inaQtivity, not lefs than 
that of the earth itſelf. —Whence the comets muſt meet with 
a very great reſiſtance, which is contrary to all appearances, 
Coteſ. pref. ad Newt. Princip. | 

The doctrine of vortices, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, labours 
under many difficulties : for a planet to deſcribe areas pro- 
portional to the times, the periodical times of the wortex 
ſhould be in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances from the ſun ; 
and for the periodical time of the planets to be a ſeſquiplicate - 
proportion of their diſtances from the ſun, the periodical 
times of the parts of the vortex ſhould be in the ſame propor- 
tion of their diſtances: and, laſtly, for the leſs wortices 
about Jupiter, Saturn, and the other planets, to be preſerved, 
and ſwim ſecurely in the ſun's vortex, the periodical times of 
the parts of the ſun's vortex ſhould be equal, —None of which 
proportions are found to obtain in the revolutions of the ſun 
and planets around their axis. Phil. nat. princ. math. apud 
ſchol. gen. in calce. 

Beſides, the planets, according to this hypotheſis, being car- 
ried about the ſun in ellipſes, and having the ſun in the um- 
bilicus of each figure, by lines drawn from themſelves to the 
ſun, do always deſcribe areas proportionable to the times of 
their revolutions z which that author ſhews the parts of no 
vortex can do. Schol. prop. ult. lib. 2. princip. 

* Again, Dr. Keil proves, in his Examination of Burnet's Theory, 
that if the earth were carried in a vortex, it would move 
faſter in the proportion of three to two, when it is in 
Virgo, than when it is in Piſces ; which all experience proves 

to be falſe. OY a 

VOTE, or Voices, See SUuFFRAGE, and Voice. 

In the houſe of peers, they give their votes, or ſuffrages, 
beginning at the puiſne, or loweſt baron, and fo to the reſt, 
ſeriatim, every one anſwering, apart, content, or not content : 
and if the affirmatives and negatives are equal, ſemper preſu- 
mitur pro negante ; the ſpeaker having no caſting vote, unleſs 
he be a peer. 

In the houſe of commons, they vote by yea's and no's, pro- 
miſcuouſly,, See PARLIAMENT. 

VOTIVE medals, are thoſe whereon the vows of the people 

for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. 
The public vows, made every five, ten, or twenty years, 
are more often found round the edges of medals, than on 
the faces thereof, at leaſt under the weſtern enipire; for in 
the eaſtern the caſe is different : witneſs the medal of M. 
Aurelius the younger, where the reverſe repreſents the vows 
made at the time of his marriage, VOTA PUBLICA. And 
on Greek medals, AHMOT ETXAI, which they ſometimes 
_ expreſs by the two initial letters, A. E. according to F. Har- 
douin's conjecture, which may be admitted in certain medals, 
where the AHM, EZ. that is, SHMAPXIKHE EZOTZELAZS, 
does not well agree. Witneſs alſo the medal of Antonine, 


VOTA SUSCEPTA DECENNALIA. 


The origin of vows, and votive medals, is given by M. Du 
Cange, thus :—Auguſtus feigning himſelf willing to quit the 
empire, and having twice, at the prayers of the ſenate, con- 
deſcended to hold-it for ten years longer, it grew into a 
cuſtom, to make freſh public-prayers, ſacrifices, and games, 
for his continuing it, at the ten years end ; and theſe they 
called decennalia, or vota decennalia. _ | 
Under the eaſtern emperors, theſe vows were repeated every 
five years: hence it is, that, after Diocleſian's time, we find 
on medals VOTIS V, XV, &c. which practice continued 
till the time of Theodoſius, when Chriſtianity being well 
eſtabliſhed, a ceremony that had ſome remains of heatheniſm 
in it, was ſet aſide. that the VOTIS MULTIS, on a 
medal of Majorianus, muſt be a very different thing ; and 
no other, doubtleſs, than a kind of acclamation, like that 
PLURA NATALIA- FELICITER, _ © 7 
VoTive Maſs. ' See the article Mass. x 
VOTUM, Vow. See the article. Vow. "I 
VoTuM, in our antient law-books, is uſed for nuptiæ, or mar- 
riage: ſo, dies votorum, is the wedding-day, Fleta, lib. 4. 
Cap. 2. par. 16. Si donatarius ad alia vota convolaverit, &c. 
See MARRIAGE, | . 
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VOUCH.—A perſon is faid to vouch for another, when he un- 


VO W 


dertakes to maintain, or warrant him in any thing, or paſſes 
his word in his behalf. 5 hg 

In law, to ouch, is to call fuch perſon, or voucher, into court, 
to make good his warrant. 


VOUCHEE, a perſon who is to warranty, or vouch for another, | 


who, in reſpect hereof, is called voucher. See Voucuer, 


_- and WARRANTY. 


(Q 


o 


VOUCHERS®, in law, the tenant in a writ of right, who 


calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty him, and 
either to defend his right againſt the demandant, or to yield 
him other lands, &c. to the value. 


®* This ſeems in ſome meaſure to to the contract in the civil 
law, w. the vendee binds the vendor, ſometimes in the 
ſimple value of the things ws ſometimes in the double ; to 
warrant the ſecure enjoying of the m_ bought.——Yet there 
is this difference between the civil and common law, in this 
point, that the civil law binds every man to warrant the ſecu- 
rity of that which he ſelleth ; which the common law doth 
not, unleſs it be ſpecially covenanted. 


The proceſs 
ad warrantiſandum 3 and if the ſheriff return u 


pon that 
writ, that 


party hath nothing whereby he may be ſum- 


moned, then goes out another writ, called, ſequatur ſub ſuo | 


periculo. 

| 8 with a fongle voucher, is when there is but one 
voucher ; and with a double voucher, is when the vouchee 
voucheth over; and ſo a treble voucher. , 
There is alſo a foreign voucher, when the tenant impleaded 

in a particular | | 
.other county, out of the juriſdiftion of that court; and prays 
he may be ſummoned, c. — This were more pertinently 
called r en bo ty th 


charge. | 
VOUSSOIR, Vault-flone, or Ne- one, in architecture, a ſtone 
proper to ſorm the ſweep of an arch, being cut ſomewhat in 
the manner of a truncated cone, whoſe ſides, were they pro- 
longed, would terminate in a centre, to which all the ſtones 
of che vault are directed. | 
OW, Vorun, a folemn promiſe, or offering of a man's 
ſelf, or other thing, to God. 7 
A perſon is conſtituted a religious, by r 
that of poyerty, that of chaſtity, . and that of obedience. 


Authors are divided as to the antiquity of theſe vorn. It is 


agreed, the antient-anchorets, and hermits' of the Thebaid, | 


made none ; they did not conſecrate themſelves to God by 
any indiſſoluble obligation, but were at liberty to quit their 
retirement, - and return into the world, whenever the fervor 
that drove them out of it, came to abate. * 
Vous were not introduced till long after; and that to fix the 
- too frequent inconftancy of ſuch as, after retiring from the 
world, repented themſelves too ſoon, or too ſlightly ; and by 


the vouchee is called, is a ſummoneas | 


juriſdiction, voucheth one to warranty in ſome | 


\Voucutr alſo ſignifies a ĩeiger- book, or book of accomprs, | 
| wherein are entered the warrants for the accomptant's dif- | 


vows, 


reclaim within the five years; but he muſt likewig. 
4 that he was forced to take the habit. | 
Vows, VoTA, among the Romans, ſignify ſacrifices, offer. 
ings, preſents, and prayers, made for the emperors and Cp. 
ſars, particularly for their proſperity, and the laſtingneſs of 
their empire. | 
Theſe were, at firſt, made every five years, then every fic. 
teen, and then every twenty, called guinguennalia, decenng. 
lia, and vicennalia. ; 
In divers antique medals and inſcriptions, we read, Yee. X 
Vet. XX. Vet. mult. ſignifying votis decennalibus, vicemalizu, 
multis, &c. : 
VOWEL, VocaLts, in grammar, a letter which affords 3 
complete ſound of itſelf ; or a letter ſo ſimple, as only to 
need a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and to 
form a diſtinct voice. | 
Such are a, e, i, 0, u; which are called vocalet, wowel in 
contradiſtinction to certain other letters, which, depending on 
a particular application of ſome part of the mouth, as the 
teeth, lips, or palate, can make no perfect ſound without an 
opening of the mouth, that is, without the addition of 3 
vowel ; and are therefore called conſortants. | 
Though we ordinarily only reckon five vowels, yet, beſides 
that each of theſe may be either long or ſhort, which occa- 
fions a conſiderable variety in the ſound ; to conſider only 
their differences reſulting from the different apertures of the 
mouth, one might add four or five more worvels to the num- 
ber. For the open, and the . cloſe, are different 
to make two vowels, as in ſea, and depth; ſo alſo the s open, 
and o cloſe, in hoff, and organ.—Add, that the u pronounced 
ow, as the Latins did, and as the Italians and Spaniards ſtil 
do, has a very different ſound from the u, as pronounced by 
the Greeks, and, as at this day, by the iſh and French, 
—Again, eo, in people, make but one ſimple ſound, though 
we write it with two vote lt. 
Laſtly, the e mute is, originally, no more than a ſurd joined 
to a conſonant, when'that is to be pronounced without a 
as when it is immediately followed by other conſonants, 2 
in the word / cammun. — This is what the Hebrews call 
ſcheva, eſpecially when it begins the ſyllable : and this ſchena 
is found in all languages, though oyerlooked in many of them, 
particularly in the Engliſh, Latin, &c. by reaſon it has no 
proper character to denote it; though, in ſome of the vul 
tongues, particularly French and High- Dutch, it is 
„ vas way to the reſt. * 
us, without regarding the differences of the fame ſound 
or vowel, as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diſtinguiſh ten 
ſeveral vowels, expreſſed by the following characters, a, e, 


4, i, o, 6, eu, on, u, e mute. e 

VOX, in law. Voczx non habere, is a phraſe uſed by Btacdon 
and Fleta, for an infamous perſon; one who is not admitted 
tobe a witneſs. 8 e 

UP-LAND denotes hi ound, or, as ſome call it, terra 
firma: by which it oppoſed to ſuch as is meoriſh, 
marſhy, or low, | | 


that means ſcandalized the church, and diſturbed the quiet of 
families by their return. | 
- Eraſmus will have it, that ſolemn vows were not introduced 
till the thirteenth century, under the pontificate of Boniface 
VIIL—Others bold them to be as antient as the council of 
Chalcedon: but the truth is, before Boniface VIII. there 
wette none but fimple votor, and ſuch as might be diſpenſed 


Or, it is paſture-land,' which lies ſo high, as not to be orer- 
flowed with rivers, or land-floods. wth 0 
' UPPER Hemiſphere. | 


+ - 


He MrgPHERE. 


UrrER Ocean. 
Urrzn 
Ur rx 
UPRIG 


Oczan. th 


Dit. 


ien. 1 1,200 Rxcion. 
» in architeQure, a repreſentation or draught of 
the front of a building; called alſo, an elevation, or ortho- 


. withal,— Their vows, till that time, were not deemed eter- | 
nal chains; they were not indifloluble. It is true, tey | graphy. PR 4 88 
. were obligatory promiſes, as to conſcience ; and the incon- Uraichr, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell-fiſhes, a 
ſtancy of ſuch as violated them, was held an odious deſertion: | crevices, Ic. when ſtanding ere& in a coat. Inaſmuch a 
but, as to law, the perſons were not held to be civilly dead, | they want fins, they cannot, according to Guillim, be pro- 
ſo as, upon their return, to render them incapable of all acts y ſaid to be hauriant; that being a term appropriated to 
J bol, civil ſociety. 2 | I.. ſealy fiſhes. n ie 7 | 


The moſt common vow was that of poverty, but this only | URACHUS, OTPAXOZ, in anatomy, a membranous canal 

+, regarded the convent ;;” on account of which, every perſon | in a foztus, ' proceeding from the bottom of the urinary blad- 
diveſted himſelf of all ty : but the making of vows did der, through the navel, to the placenta, along with che 
not at all Wwe from the rights of blood, or render ( fe Sys r rat = po 
| them incax e i riting. . 2 8 301 J . „ I. „ fo Fo . „ tit. 6. d. . 8. Ait. fl. 
No Tes it is true, acquired the property of the effects 16. * Bo. Ee 12 * £ $a. * 7 8 
that fell to him 3 they all belo to the monaſtery, in fa- termination of the zrachus in the placenta forms a lit- 
vour of which he had diveſted himſelf of every thing; and | tile oval veſica, or bladder, which ſerves to receive the urine 
the monaſtery only left him the uſufruit and direction of | ſecreted in the kidneys of the foetus, and that could not make 
 . them.—The popes have Frequently confirmed this privilege | its way through the urethra, ' by reaſon of the reſiſtance of 
to divers orders, and permitted the monks to inherit, as much | _— I the bladder, which is not to be overcome, 

but by inſpiration.” | 5 | 


_ - as if they were ſeculars, and had made no voros. | 2 A 
At preſent; che civil death of à religious is dated from the] The humour found in the veſica of the wrachus is ſtill in the 
greater quantity, the higher coloured, and the more like 


day he makes the vows z and from that time he is utterly in- 


capable of inheriting.—A religious may reclaim, or proteſt . urine, as the foetus is nearet the time of the birth. 
againſt his es. ks five years; 4 after chat, it is no : 


The wrachus is moſt plainly found in brutes ; but there is no 
diſpute but that it exiſts in an buman feetus.”” 5 
M. Drelincourt, a celebrated profeſſor of anatomy at 7 
and fome others after him, deny the zrachus to be ho! 2 


| admitted. —The failures in the are eſteemed | 
__ -— - - to be purged, by his ſilence and perſeverance for five years. | 
1 - Indeed, 40 bs relieved from his vows, it is not enough the | | 
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URAN. the article Ouran. 
URANIBOURGH, a term often heard among aſtrono- 


tile in the little iſland Veena, or Huena, in the Sound; built 


| None in, was obliged to abandon his country. 


URBICARY Provinces. See the article SUBURBICARY. 
URDE/, or UzDpz's, in heraldry.—A croſs urd# ſeems to 


on which ſuppoſition it would not be eaſy to aſſign its uſe, 
unleſs to keep the bladder ſuſpended to the navel. But the 


former opinion ſeenf&the beſt warranted. Sce URIN E. 


mers, being the name of a celebrated obſervatory, in a caſ- 


by that noble Dane, Tycho Brahe ; and furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments for obſerving the courſe and motions of the hea- 
venly bodies. : | 

This famed obſervatory, finiſhed about the year 1580. did 
not ſubſiſt above ſeventeen years; when Tycho, who little 
thought to have erected an edifice of ſo ſhort a duration, 
and who had even publiſhed the figure and poſition of the 
heavens, which he had choſen for the moment to lay the firſt 


Soon. after this, thoſe to whom the property of the iſland 
Huena was given, made it their buſineſs to demolifh Urani- 
bourgh : part of the ruins were diſperſed into divers places : 
the reſt ſerved to build Tycho an handſome ſeat upon his an- 
tient eſtate, which, to this day, bears the name of Urani- 
bourgh.—For as to the antient Uranibourgh, there is now no 
ſootſtep of it remaining,—It was here Tycho compoſed his 
catalogue of the . | 

M. Picart, making a voyage to Uranibourgh, found Tycho's 
meridian line, drawn thereon, to deviate from the meridian 
of the world; which confirms the copjecture of ſome, that 
the poſition of the meridian line may vary. 


be the ſame with what we otherwiſe call clechte. See CLE- 
CHE'g. 


the name of a kind of ornament belonging to the habit of 
the Jewiſh high-prieſt; in virtue whereof he gave oracular 
anſwers to the people. | 
The high-priefts of the Jews, we are told, conſulted God 
in the moſt important affairs of their commonwealth, and 
received anſwers by the urim and thummim.—_W hat theſe . 
were, is diſputed among the critics : ſome take them to be | 
the 12 precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate of the high-prieſt, Sy 
which ſhone like a flame of fire. 
Others will have them the theraphim, or little human fi- 
gures carried by the high-prieſt, hid in the fold of his robe 1 
or gown, and by which he anſwered the queſtions of the 
ews. 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was alſo a ceremony in 
uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal miniſter of juſtice 
wore a collar of precious ſtones about his neck, which was 
called an,, or truth, | | | 
URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold urine; 
and uſed accordingly, for the conveniency of ſick perſons. 
See Urine, and URocrITERIUM. 
It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and ſometimes it is filled 
with milk, to aſſwage the pain of the gravel. | 
URINAL, in chemiſtry, is an oblong glaſs veſſel, uſed for make- 1 
ing ſolutions, and fo called from its reſemblance to the 
glaſſes in which urine is ſet to ſettle, for the inſpection of 
the phyſician. | : 
URINARIA Fifula is the ſame as wrethra ; ſo called from 1 
its office, to convey the urine. See URETHRA, i 
Vefica URINARIA. See the article BLADDER. 
Meatus URINARIUSs. See the article Me aTvus. 


UREDO, the blaſting or blighting of trees, or herbs, See 
BLIGHT. . 
Uno is ſometimes uſed phyſicians, for an itching, or 
— 0p = roo ; 
URENTIA, are ſometimes uſed for medicines of an hot or 

burning quality. See CAus ric. 


 URETERS*, - OYPHTHFEZE, in anatomy, two long and |. 


bl 
flender canals, which come from the pelvis or baſon of the 
kidneys, one on each fide, and terminate in the bladder; 
ſerving to convey the urine, ſecreted in the glands of the 

' kidneys, into the bladder.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. 

Ait. g. g. fg. 4+ lit. F. fig. 8. lit. m. m. fig. 9. lit. II. 
The word is formed from the Greek vg, meiere, to make 

Water. 

The wreters lie between the doubling of the peritonæum; 
and, deſcending in the form of an 8m, they pierce the bladder 
near its neck, where they run, firſt, ſome ſpace betwixt its 
coats, and then open into its cavity. l 
"They are compoſed of three coats. —The firft is from the 
3 z the ſecond is made of ſmall oblique muſcular 
es; and the third, which is very ſenſible, has ſeveral 
ſmall glands, which ſeparate a flimy liquor, to defend it 
— — rhe * — h blood · veſſels 
neighbouri rni em wit -V : 
and Gas, cs wn 1 wth the intercoſtal, and the vertebræ 
of the loĩns. Their cavity is ſometimes contracted in three 
or four places, eſpecially towards the bladder. 

Such as are ſubje to the gravel, and given to exceſſive 
drinking, have x ann ſometimes ſo much dilated, that one 
may put the end of one's little finger into them. Their ob- 
ſtruction cauſes a fuppreſfion of the urine. ; 

URETHRA, OTPHOPA, in anatomy, a tube or canal ariſing 
from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the puden- 
dum; ſerving to diſcharge, or cary off the urine out of the 
— — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. u. u. fig. 

15. At. d. N m. m. 
Some * it to be only a production of the neck of the 
bladder itſelf.— Its length is very different in the two ſexes. 

In man it terminates in the extremity of the glans, and is 
ordinarily about à foot long. In women, where it is uſually 
called meatus urinarius, it is but two fingers breadth long, 
and terminates in the vulva; but it is much wider, and more 
eaſily dilated here, than in the other ſex. Wy 
Mr. Cowper gives us an inftance of a woman, wherein the 

| bymen was fo firm and impervious, that her huſband, finding 

no paſlage through it, had opened himſelf another through 
we orifice of the urethra. | 


urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and a little | 


ſpongy ſubſtance, like that of the corpora cavernoſa; except 
"At the end which joins the neck of the bladder; where the 
diſtance between the membranes is ſmall, and filled up with 
2 chin and red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excretory ducts, 
. the inner membrane, pour into the pipe a mucila- 
ginous liquor, which lines and lubricates its cavity, and pre- 


vents the falts'of the urine from galling it; and having a far- | 


cher office in the male tex; viz; the emiſſion of the ſeed. 
URIGO, a burning with a cauſtic, or cautery. 


URIM ond benin KD EN 4: d. light and perfeion, || 


URINARY Bladder. or BLADDER. . 
URINARY Paſſage. | See the © T Un rTAHRA. 
URINE *,, Urina, a liquid excrement, or humour, ſepa- 


rated from the blood in the kidneys, conveyed thence into 


the bladder, and diſcharged by the urethra, 
0 zu e is formed from the Greek, vpey, which ſignifies the 
e. 
The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the glands 
of the kidneys, from which- ariſe numerous little pellucid 


Pipes, and veins; which, receiving the ſecreted urine, at 


ength join into twelve papillz ; out of which the urine ouſes 
into a cavity called the pelvis, from whence it runs into 
the ureters of either fide, and through them into the bladder; 
and from that, at length, through the urethra, out of the 
body. We 

The ſecretion of the urine, then, is not performed by any 
attraction, as ſome will have it; or by any fermentation, as 
others; or any precipitation, as others: but by the force of 
the heart, and arteries, whereby the blood is driven through 
innumerable turnings and windings of the veſſels; attenua- 


ted by reſiſtances, oppoſite motions, violent concuſſions, and 


various mixtures, till the more liquid and ſerous part there- 
of is forced through canals ſmaller than the blood-veſſels, and 
ſo collected and diſcharged. "> FORE | 
It is more than probable, that the blood of the emulgent ar- 
tery, conveyed through all the little branches that ſpread 
through the exterior membranes of the veſiculz, whereof the 


_ kidneys are compoſed, being by this means exceedingly di- 
vided, and, as it were, attenuated, enters the veſiculæ them- 


ſelves, and gives them their red colour; that it is there fil- 
trated, and the ſerous or urinous part ſecreted ; that this 
filtration is promoted by the alternate contraction and dila- 
tation of the fleſhy fibres that incloſe the little veſicles; and 
that, aſter filtration, the parts that remain blood are re- 
ſumed by the capillary branches of the veins ;_ the reſt 
entering the excretory ducts of the veſiculæ, which are the 


firſt receptacle of the urine. FHift. Acad. des Sciences, an. 


1705. 

| M. Moria, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, marks 
out a new route or Courſe of the wrine.— The ordin 
one, which is the paſſage of any liquor we drink throu 
the ſtomach into the inteſtines, thence into the lacteals, 
thence into the receptacle of the chyle, thence into the ſub- 
clavian vein, thence into the cava, thence into the right 


. ventricle of the heart, thence into the lungs, and thence 


into the left ventricle of the heart, thence into the aorta, 
thence, into the emulgent artery, thence into the kidneys, 
thence into the ureters, and at laſt into the bladder, ſeems to 
him too long and circuitous; conſidering how readily mineral 
waters paſs, and what a ſpeedy _ aſparagus is found 
to have on our urine.— Beſides that, on this principle, the 
liguors we drink mixing with ſo many other liquors in 


their way, ſhould be greatly altered thereby; whereas we 


frequently find a tincture of caſſia, rendered by arine al- 
| moft as black as when firſt taken: and the like is obſerved 
of divers other liquors. | | 
M. Morin, therefore, maintans, that a. good part of the 
liquor we drink, ouſes through the membranes of the ſto- 
mach, and falls into the abdomen ; where it enters the blad- 


der through the. pores thereof, without getting into the in- 
| | by 
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perfect health, —He had conſtantly a diarr 
Without much uneaſineſs. The obſtrudtion, that author ob- 


UR 1 


teſtines, which are lined with too thick and viſcid an humour 
to allow it ingreſs. 2 | 
This ſyſtem is confirmed hence, that both the ſtomach and 


bladder, even of a dead animal, are found eaſily permeable 


to water, nn 

Accordingly, Dr. Morgan aſſures us, that if the contents of 
the abdomen be taken out of an animal body, after it is juſt 
opened, and the ſtomach be filled with warm water, while 
the parts are yet reeking, the liquor will paſs into the blad- 
der; which will viſibly receive it, and be filled in proportion 
as the ſtomach empties. 

The fame author adds, that if a ligature be made upon the 


ureters, while the animal is yet living, and the blood conti- 


nues to circulate ; h this muſt cut off all communica- 
tion from the kidneys to the bladder z yet any liquor, with 
which the ſtomach is filled, will paſs into the bladder. 

From the whole, he ſays, though ſome of our beſt anatomiſts 


| hold, that a circulation of the whole maſs of blood is effected 
in five minutes, and others in two, which might account for 


the quick paſſage of the urine, it is hard to conceive, but 
that part of -it muſt go immediately from the ſtomach into 


the bladder. | 


The. general deſign of nature, in this new urinary drain, is 
ſuppoſed to be, to prevent any ſudden plethora, or immode- 
rate diſtention of the veſſels upon drinking. 

As a neceflary conſequence of this ſyſtem, the author - eſta- 


.  bliſhes two kinds of urine; the one filtrated immediately out 


of the ſtomach into the bladder, the other paſſing the long 


- courſe of circulation. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactiant, we have an inſtance given 


| ws, by Mr. Young, of a boy ſix years old, that piſſed off 
alm 


all his urine by his navel. 


In the ſame Tranſactiont, Dr. Richardſon gives an account 
of a boy at North Bierly in Yorkſhire, who lived to ſeven- 


was in 
im, but 


teen years of age without ever making water; 


ſerves, muſt have been in his kidneys; for he had never any 
inclination to make water. * 
Urines are of various kinds and properties —After drinking 


4 2 of any aqueous fluid, the urine is crude, inſipid, 
m 


void of ſmell, and eaſily retained. —That yielded by chyle 


well concodted, is ſharper, more ſaline, leſs copious, ſome- 
. © what fetid, and more ſtimulating. —T hat from chyle already 
converted into ſerum, is redder, ſharper, alter, and more 


fetid and ſtimulating. And that ſecerned, after long abſti- 


nence, from humours well concocted, and worn off the ſolid 


parts, is the leaſt copious, ſharpeſt, ſalteſt, reddeſt, moſt 
fetid, almoſt putrified, and of all others the hardeſt to retain. 


The urine, therefore, contains the 82 part of the blood, 
its ſharpeſt, ſubtileſt, and moſt volatile fal 


t, and that neareſt 
to the alkaline kind; its ſharpeſt, ſmalleſt, and moſt vola- 


tile oil, and that neareſt to putrefaQtion and its ſmalleſt, 


moſt volatile earth. 
The phoſphorus, in uſe among us, is made from human 


- urine. —Saltpetre is likewiſe prepared from the urine, and 

© other excrements, of animals. , 

© The Indians ſcarce uſe any other medicine but cows wrine.— 

The Spaniards make great uſe of wrine to clean their teeth 

. © withal: and fo did the Celtiberians'of old. , 
Urine is alſo uſed in dyeing, to ferment and warm the woad. 
Olla wrine tinges ſilver with a fine gold colour, _ 
The diſorders in the wrine are various, See STRANGURY, 

"ReTeNnTiON, DIABETES, STONE, NUBECULA, Cc. 


= 


RINE, in medicine. — The, urine affords one of the principal 


> 


=> *eriterions, or ſigns, whereby phyſicians judge of the ſtate of 
_= the patient, and the courſe of the diſeaſe,  —_ 
In cafting, of examining urine, the things to be conſidered 


are its quantity, colour, ſmell; taſte, fluidity, and the matters 


ſwimming therein. 


* 


uch urine portends much the ſame as a too copious yr;n, 
and, in acute inflammatory diſeaſes, a bad condition of the 
viſcera, deliria, phrenſies, convulſions, and death. 

wddy urine, without any ſediment, in acute diſeaſes, in- 
dicates a violent motion and attrition among the parts that 
conſtitute the humours, and between the veſſels and the 
humours; a cloſe intimate mixture of the oil, ſalt, earth 
and water, in the humours : and hence a great crudity of 
the diſeaſe, and its long duration, and great danger, __ 
Such urine preſages gangrenous obſtructions of the fineſt 
veſſels, chiefly thoſe of the brain and cerebellum, and thence 
death; a difficult coction; a flow, doubtful criſis; and all 
theſe the worſe, as the wrine.is redder, and freer of ſedi- 
ment. — If there be an heavy, copious ſediment, it ſhews a 
ſtrong antecedent attrition, looſe veſſels, ſharp, ſaline col- 
liquated blood, unfit for nutrition, intermitting fevers and 
ſcurvy. | ; 
The preſages are, the durableneſs of the diſeaſe, Wearing of 
the veſlels, weakneſs,  colliquative ſweats, ſaliva, atroph 
and dropſy.— If the fediment in ſuch urine be branny, ſeals? 
filmy, c. it preſages the like, only worſe. i 
A yellow urine, with a ſediment as before, denotes a jaun- 
dice, and the ſymptoms thereof in the cutis, ſtools, r. 

A green urine, with a thick ſediment, denotes an atrabil 
temperature ; and that the matter thereof is reſolved by 
now excreted ; conſequently anxieties about the preecordi 
perturbations of ſtool, and flac and colic. pains, © 
Black urine denotes the ſame with green, only in a greater 


and worſe degree. 


Blood, pus, caruncles, filaments, hairs, anguillæ, 
2 part 5 8 and — * at the bottom . 
enote ſome diſorder in idneys, urete 
urethra. er wt 2. on 
Fatty urine generally breeds ſmall ſands, adhering to ſome 
viſcid matter; and thus produces a ſort of oily membrane, or 
pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, and an hea 
ſalt in the blood; and preſages the ſcurvy, ſtone, &c. 
- ew] _ 2 the — and oils to be attenuated, 
iflolved, an putrefied; whence very great 
oo in chronic and acute diſeaſes, | gr. 22 
rine which, when ſhaken, retains its froth der 
2 of the mixture, and thence a —— of — 
and pulmonic diſeaſes, or catarrhs in the hd. 
But the urine is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where it i; 


_ a very ſure ſign: For, 1*, Urine with a white, light, equa- 


ble, turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through” the whole 


' courſe of the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good preſage,— 
20, Copious, white, firangurious rin, wth — 


ſediment, emitted at the time of the criſis, cures and takes 
away abſceſſes. 3% A thin, ruddy urine, that does not 
ſubſide; a white, thin, watry urine; a thin, equable, yel- 
low urine ; and a turbid arine, that does not ſublide ; denotes, 


in very acute diſcaſes, a * crudity, a difficult cri 
a durable dangerous diſeaſe mu ©" pag 


Urine, in apriculture, is of excellent uſe as a, manure. 


The knowing in agriculture and gardening prefer urine for 
land, trees, &c. before dung; as penetrating better to the 


roots; and removing divers infirmities of plants. 


The decay of the antient Kentiſh pippins is a thing much 


_ complained of; and Mr. Mortimer obſerves, they will be 


quite loſt, unleſs ſome perſons ſet themſelves to the antient 
way of culture; which, as all antient graziers. and gardeners 
know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm eaten, cankered, 
and unſound trees, two or three times in the month of 
March, with the urine of oxen, '&c. gathered in carthen 
3 ar under the planks of the ſtalls wherein they 
were fatted. | : 


© In Holland, and in divers other parts, they preſerve —— 


8 their beaſts, &c. with as much care as their dung.— Mr. 
artlib, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Mortimer, c. make a com- 


An abundance ' of urine indicates a. looſeneſs of the renal | 
pipes, a diminution of perſpiration, ſweat, faliva, an im- rematkable a ſtrengthene er of manure, ſhould be ſo much diſ- 
perfect mixture of the blood, whereby the watry parts ſepa- | _ regarded among us. 
rate eaſily from the reft ; a nervous indiſpoſition, a copipus | URINOUS /t ate the ſame with what we otherwiſe: call 
drinking of ſome aqueous liquid, or ſome diuretic taken, | altals ſalts, or alkalier,, . 

Such urine preſages a thickneſs of what is left behind; and | . There are two kinds. of wrinovs ſalts, the one fixt, the 
* — 3 denotes thirſt, anxiety, obſtructions, and their | other volatile —The fixt prevail in plants, and the volatile 
-"effefts, 2 | 


ry and hot conſtitution. | in animals. 11 ey 
A contraty fate of the arine indicates the contraries; and] © They are called urinou, in reſpect of their taſte, and ſmell, 


mon complaint, that ſo great an improver of land, and ſo 


* K 


ptreſages future repletions, heavineſs, drowſineſs, conyulſive] which bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of urine. 
2» ores rf S. K hath A Kip + URN, Unxa, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh form, but bigge® 
A thin, limpid, infipid, colourleſs, e urine, denotes a | in the middle, like the common pitchers z now ſeldom uſed, 
”  *- great conſtriction of the renal veſſels, and, at the ſame time, | but in the way of ornament over chimney-pieces, in buffets, 
A briſk agitation of the humours ; a ſtrong coheſion. of the | Ec. or, by way of acroters, at the tops of buildings, funeral 
ll, falt, and earth, in the blood itſelf, and an impetfect min-“ monuments, &c. ĩrĩi8 
tte of the aqueous parts therewith ; ſome grievous indiſpo- The great uſe of urnt, among the antients, was to preſer'® 
ſition of the mind, an hyſteric or hypochondriac fit; a debi- the aſhes of the dead, after they were burnt: ſor which rea- 
oy wy of the viſcera ; crudity, pituita, obſttuctions of the veſ- ſon they were called cineraria, and cinerarie ; 
ſels ; and, in acute diſeaſes, a want of a coction and criſis, | were placed ſometimes | under che tomb-lone, wbereon de 
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URS UNS 


2 and ſometimes preſerved in vaults in 3 * e Longit. | Latitude F 
u 1 . 
Urns _— who, at hk * to put liquid things in. 25 W 7 r FO - 
They were alſo of uſe in the ſortes Præneſtinæ, or caſting of lots. | 
At Rome, alſo, the cuſtom was, to abſolve or — the ac - - : 58 y 37 58 35 6 
cuſed, by the ſuffrages, or calculi, which the judges eaſt int d 
r er 
decide the lots of mankind. —9ue/itor A — moves. Fa. * betw. head of 21 19 26/37 25 5510 
The urn is ſtill the attribute of rivers, which are painted lean- 12 6 
ug on urn, repreſenting their ſources by the waters flowing 12 3 53 33 : + * 
thereſrom. We find them repreſented, in the ſame manner, 11 3 S 48 , 2 
on antique medals, and relievo'ss » 14 5 40 6 3 2 
Urn, UxxN A, was alſo a Roman-meaſure for liquid things; con- 16 ”w 5 34 25 45 4 
taining about 3 Ig of — 1 meaſure. 69 b 39 53 
The urn was the amphora, and four times the congius. | 
UROCRITERIUM *, or UxOcRISIA, «caſting 7 or 7 | ” 45 47 36 9 3713 4 
wing judgment on diſeaſes by the ſight of the water. See CANES P> 2 
RINE. | 12 54 % 58 2805 6 
® The word is compounded of «goy, urine ; and xproyprov, cri- 16 37 1839 21 210 
terion, mark, ſign. Hence, alſo, uromancy, uroſcopy, &c. | 65 
URSA, in aſtronomy, the Bear, a name common to two conſtel- | " 18 3 38 38 10 F 6 
lations of the northern hemiſphere, near the pole; diſtinguiſhed 1s 13 6 8 1915 6 
. «op Great Bear, accordi to Ptolemy's cata- | Infor. betw. Gemini — ra a 33 11139 50 120" 7 
* jm of 35 maya ey to * of 563 1 70 5 . ie 2 3914 5 
in ritannic catalogue, we have 215.— The longitudes, la · ¶ In the tip of the noſe 8 | 
titudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, 5 5 . 7 1 3 the eyes 17 = 22 1 The M . 
Names and ſituations of the flare. Þ „ PS Fo art & Subſeq. of the ſame 18 Fe 22 y 
Inform. between Perſeus and the IT 10 41 11131 34 416 75 „ 
| (head of the Great Bear 11 57 29130 56 5405 6] Againſt the jaw 21 36 ol42 19 495 
| ir 37 15139 33 5915 20 41 31 44 53 296 
: 13 5+ 32134 1 3816 28 37 48 25 2 445 6 
A ftar of Urſa Minor in Tycho 16 38 3843 23 174 5 Pree. of two in the forehead 19 39 10/47 54 4304 
5 6 anterior foot 28 30 18/29 34 293 
14.4 $5190 29 2710 "IR .. | 
, 4 55 14 30 50 595 orth. of inform. under the ante - N o 58 20127 41 
Of Urſa Minor 16 59 57 37 23 1914 f | — 26 * re 28 5214 3 
Of Urſa Minor 17 12 5 35 53 15/5 6|South. of preced. foot 29 37 3128 57 1113 
: 16 20 4.28 33 30]5 [Poſterior in forehead 20 58 41147 48 5/5 
10 5 = 1 al Wee 23 15 3004 33. 304 
| ; e ts * 
Inform. betw. the pole and Auriga 19 12 3134 52 27% Second of the inform. | 12 10020 gr 2 | 
Preced. the Great Bear 19 47 39134 15 3906 | That under preced. knee — 47 53 33 * $6 2 [4 
> A . 21 13 55033 52 05 6| South. in triang. of the neck 24 57 2742 47 E 
| ſors 22 28 $1140 44 236 | 27 39 2938 35 45]5 6 
| 2 2 
22 47 57138 30 2516 7 < | AQ 2 57 59125 49 20/5 6 
23 20 0038 1 86 | That over the preced. knee & 28 58 12036 4 34/5 
22 54 41133 8 33]6 North. of brighter among 5 infor. a $ 13 2120 4 2214. 
23 27 45132 39 56|5 ©1South. of the ſame 7 31 1117 55 5803 4 
| 23 33 43133 27 408 7 0:24 53 3b 216 7 
29 ER 820 4 2153 10 39 
j 24 29 32135 29 3816 95 | | F 
24 5 513 24 34 in extrem. of the car 22 © 38|51 13 214 & 
25 39 24/31 51 2 Poſter. in triang. of the neck 26 29 5145 7 1904 3 
27 31 5642 18 1805 6 | ; K o 26 16148 26 2516 
27 17 9:35 565 6 4 51 16 28 58 266 
| In ſecond anterior knee 3 © 3034 56 30 
25 3 4 
| 27 26 38 35 42 3516 7 100 . 4 
37th of Caffiopeia in Tycho 28 10 151/45 52 52/4 5|A leſs over this 3 626035 20 1604 3 | 
| 28 2736 331816 7 ; | 8 20 54 4153 39 1606 1 
| I = 39136 12905 6 Laſt of 5 inform. under anter. feet g 9 27 50100 63-214. 4 _ 
Per dof Caffiopeiaiin Tycho 25 40 50135 34 5804 5 k | 10 1 37120 x7:2046 1 
* | 2 . * 8 48 3924 40 06 ö 
| 29 3 43139 20 59 | | | 
29 11 2 7 % - 2 8 59140 25 418 a4 
29-44 35135 3 317 =o 5 4. ps bh ld 1 
29 51 0135 13 1 7 Me $M Tf: 
35 9 39 33135 2 35 North. of two in breaſt 1 56 55142 39 11/4 3 4 
r 27 14]38 13 19] 5 ev ofthe fume, 5 o 2038 14 1014 
1 33 53138 12 16|0 | | | | 7.53 11134 37 712 
x3 36546 | + 4x 45/45 11 3316 | 
„ 15 2605 60 25 6 4120 43 165 
is | 3 1᷑856 42 35118 32 335 6 
35th of Caſſiopeia | 2 31 17144 23 21 4 5. preced. of inform. under 5 R 
2 | 2 39 13/45 43 33/4 5| 93 ” 2 4 = *. 42 : 5 5 
% 4 e in cod. eee f ap f = | 
1 e ons 128328 1 ; 1 53 1050 11 42/5 
Ay 4 50 22135 24 FF 16 54 2428 57 4604 3 
| "> 120 
6 35 11122 .9'27]4 | | 2 | $5 
-;04 0 % 54 46/5 Þ 2d of inform. unde ſter. feet a8 N. 
7 233213] 57-49 3d and north, of the fame 20 13 16125 3 4404 5 
17 31% 215 | 10 16 5142 30 35 
| 7 59130 27 1510 7 10 13 49143 45 37 $ 
5 50 | 45 f 10 | | | 
Vo, II. No 163. Chu s. | | | 5 13 Q. Names a * 


ak 43 * | 
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URS. USA 


Latitude 


. | . | D Longit. = 
av 4 5 Loogtt. — 5 Names and ſituations of the flars. f | North. 0 
Names and fituations of the flars. r ˖ e F 
| g 2128 51 47 That refting, as it were, on the M T1 29 36 56 33 28 5 
1 N19 33 5 1 23 4515 6 (former 5 22 51 60 22 20 5 
Sor n 3 / That preced. laſt of the til! 20 8 55 82 52 3| 5 
Prec. in baſe of an oxygonous fe 11 21 N04 28 45 | (tail 12 48 05) 41 5 7 
A 18 21 58134 49 + {Preced. . 16 53 28 56 26 27 
130 North. in the ſame triang. 1 49 57 51 10 6 
- 4 = 1.2 1 e bj + 39 5 aol 
f 427 4 | I 47 3445 23 40 6 
Subſeq. in baſe of the oxygon 20 35 3 46 4 6 56 9:39 8 276 
1 M16 25 24/58 14 26 6 
| 13 11 35144 29 Ln 
6] Laſt of the tail 22 24454 24 O 2 
K 5. | a 5 20/1044 K 47 
— bo I = 4| Inform. towards Bootes's belt 5 25 42142 25 12 7 
26 59 12124 54 ; 5 43 42142 18 3 
27 23 304 29 3 e over the tai 18 51 2055 * 
24 46 14/31 3 1616 lv RSA minor, the little Bear, called alſo Charles's wain; and, 
15 4 12145 by the Greeks, Cynoſura; by its neighbourhood to the north 
25 39 15/30 4 5116 5 le, gives the denomination aeg, bear, thereto. 
10 49 58149 40 5/2 Proimy and Tycho make it to conſiſt of 8 ſtats; but Mr. 
26 53 23429 31 3916 Flamſteed of 14: the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Ec. - 
| whereof, as laid down in the ＋ * I N - 
;- 4 0 | £2 Longit. Latitude 
In preced. . knee | 24 29 32135 31 4914 3 , _ 6 > Nord... & 
South. in ſubſeq. poſter. knee WM 3-0 37 24 46 Names an ſituations of the flars 2, „J North,, 8 
North. in ſame knee Se os. ale 4s A ſmall one contig, to the polar I 23 26 4c|66 8 4 
| | 29 * 2 35 46 That over the polar 17 6 3265 16 06 
- 27 39 3 The laſt of the tail; the pole-ftar 24 14 4166 4 11 2 
| | 150 . m xr 16 3232 41 24 Prec. of two before the ſhoulder S 28 26 51170 18 175 
| W S 29 21 41/36 12 © logs why 4 0 971 25 '\ 
| m 5 6 A — Bright one in ſhould. prec. of ſqua. 8 54 40þ72 58 10. 
28 — — 4 In the breaſt, moſt ſouth. of ſquare 17 11 56075 13 15 3 
* x 33 Prec. of two in the loins A 25 45 45174 41 _ 
155 4Subſeq. of the ſame, north. of ſqua. 23 2 10/75 5 45 
= 6 2 - = — Prec. of two in the ſide 20 27 42177 24 1015 ; 
t 3 22 F 
| 2 2 — 4 6 6 7 Brighter in the fide, ſubſeq. of ſqua. 25 56 2577 49 28/4 5 
mY tp 23 15041 32 2304 5 In the root of the tail - 4 4 45 $5173 53 364 
South. in the thigh. 9.29 Laſt but one of the tail (pole 26 50 39169 54 3714 
«8 . | 23 14 2148 6 52 Another follows this, nearer the L 26 45 069 31 27 7 
K 2 JT th. 26 6 5147 7 2612 14 2 ? | 
Bright ftar in the thigh; the fou 3 6 7 UL . f nuns, who obſerve the rule of S. 
eee ſquare * = N — 226 5 —— 3 taking on them the edu- 
| 5 44 25 38 58 35'5 1 cation and inſtruction of young maids. TY. 
| | Ar | | They take their name from their inſtitutreſs 8. Urſula, and 
| | wy * 25 35 54151 6 44/7 are cloathed in white, or black. The Urſulines have ſpread 
| n WM Oo 5 37148 46 4117 | exceedingly in France, wo _ theſe few years. Few 
| ids but are put out to to them. | 
F 7 _ 8 38 3 300 8 USAGE, in law. 1} * { Panscnryrron,and Curront 
"=p | | U in | LancGuacs. -—© 
Wl ppt hs ; 4 51 $3]45 37 3415 © USANCE, US: commerce, is a determinate time fixed = 
Pe, 1 366 5] th t of bills of exchange, reckoned either from the day 
n 5 — — — — 6 7 of the bills being accepted, or from the day of their date; and 
4 ö £ | 29 * 48 6 4805 4 thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and cuſtom of the 
Nas into hip a of 27 25 52 13 5007 places whereon they are drawn. See BILL of Exchange. | 
1 96 mW 13-13 35137 46 5 pag of exchange are drawn at one or more 2 ances, either from 
175 ro 1 ſigkt, or from date. — The Italians ſay, uſo deppio, for double 
„ 8151, 2 | e or ho ſence | G3 1 YO REF 
| GY - 3 - 4 - 6 : | This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 
© I 410 3 40 226 [ countries. —In France, uſance is . * 2 3 
| | * form under 4 c nd is a calendar month; uſance, 
Tun year}. Gn | — 4. 7 + 5 7 Fe 7 Pl — 1 © Saks Vance is two months, or fixty days.—At 
| 82 ( . Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, three months. | | 
180 g 23 53 31 57 57 46 6 | At Hamburgh, aſance of bills drawn from England, France, 
W17'12 4 39 51 39% | and Venice, is two months after date. From Antwerp, and 
| go 2 g 18 30 28,61 3 41 6 |} Nuremberg, fifteen days after tight. X's 
| | | M19 27 181038 51 12 6 At Venice, «ſence. of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, Flo- 
V wy tail x bake 31.2554 20 1602 |- rence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after ſight.— From 
3 Fut of oo. "'#% : aha | Naples, Auſbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen $6 _ * 
1 under informis 2 31 —From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, twenty days after date. 
N n Py - * I 25 +; 6 3 Fram 33 Ares, and n two months 
3 He 1 25 45 10133 57 2014 8 after date; and from yrs _— ter _. * 
1 N following 14 At Milan, «/ance of bills drawn from Genoa, is ei - 
3 That * ane * 2 4 x : 5 by : 83 ten days aſter ſight.— And from Venice, 
| mo 2 . '| twenty days after date. | ; 
x Rp YE 23 7 8141 39 5007 At Florence, »ſance of bills drawn from Bologna, is three days 
3 prec Bootes betw. tail of 23 4 4141 51 18 4 after I rom ee eee Venice 
13 4 Co eenices ; LJ d twent 8 ate. 
3 * ſer na = 1 2 22 Hh 4 At Rome. uſance of bills of exchange drawn in Italy, * 
1 a 955 | ; 22 54 28143 27 2915 6 originally, ten days after ſight; but, by an abuſe, this term h. 
5 ö F been extended to fifteen. . 
5 (the tail 22 48 7144 14 — 4 At Le J eK of bills eps na . 
A of 4 64. 18 from. Rome, it is ten days; from , | 
Fi ut of the * * 6 1 22 - 's 7 iy 2 3 | —4—. . —— days after date; from London, 
4 5 . 7 24 23 21144 © 3310 | © three weeks; and from ; hay” Aer forty days. 
Mile of 3 bright ones ia the tal 1 30 $9050 23 1412 | „ | | At 


$ 


USH 


At Amſterdam, »/ance of bills drawn from England and USN EA, in natural hiſtory, muſcus arboreus; a ſort of plant ot 
France, i g _ — from Venice and Madrid, Ca- — qr a or moſs king, — like a great lags go the 
diz and devil, two months. ce and divers rees. i 
At Genoa, ꝝſance of bills from Milan, Florence, Leghorn, and UsneA. | er f mn PRIN nes 
Lucca, is eight days after fight ; from Venice, Rome, and Bo- Usxs A humana is 2 ſmall greeniſh moſs, growing on human 
jogna, fifteen days; from Naples, twenty-two days; from Si-] fkulls that have lain a long time expoſed to the air. 
cily, a month after ſight, or two months after date; from Sar- It is ſuppoſed to be very aſtringent, and held proper to ſtop 
dinia, a month after ſight; from Antwerp, Amſterdam, and] bæmorrhages. It is alſo an ingredient in the weapon-ſalve of 
other places in the Low Countries, three months after date. Paracelſus and Crollius.—It has not a whit the more virtue 
USE, Usus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit of lands and te- for the place of its growth; nor is there, indeed, any peculiar 
nements. l moſs of this name; but whatever ſpecies chances to grow on the 
Uſe imports a truſt and confidence repoſed in a man for the ' ſkull, is taken for uſe. 
holding of lands ; that he to whoſe uſe or benefit the truſt is in- USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, chiefly 
tended, ſhall reap the benefits thereof. taken by way of dram; its baſis being brandy, or a mote ordi- 
A deed conſiſts of two principal parts: the premiſes, which] nary ſpirit. 
include all that comes beſore the habendum, or limitation of | The manner of making it is ſomewhat various; and the ingres 
the eſtate; and the conſequent, which is the habendum itſelf; | dients numerous. —We ſhall give a receipt, much commended 
wherein are two limitations: the one of the e/ate, or property | formerly, as a ſpecimen. | 
the party ſhall receive by the deed; the other of the uſe, ex- To two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound of Spaniſh 
prefling to or for what u/e and benefit he ſhall have the ſame. liquorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, four ounces of cur- 
Uſes, ſome ſay, were invented upon the ſtat. of Weſtminſter, | rans, three of dates ſliced; tops of thyme, baum, ſavory, and 
9255 emptores terrarum; before which time, no ſuch aſes mint, and tops or flowers of roſmary, of each two ounces z 
were known,—And becauſe, in courſe of time, many deceits 


| : cinnamon and mace bruiſed, nutmegs, aniſceds, and coriander- 
t footing, by ſettling the poſſeſſion in one man, and the w/e | ſeeds, bruiſed likewiſe, of each four ounces; citron, or lemon 


in another ; it was enacted, anno 27 Hen. VIII. That the / and orange-peel, ſcraped, of each an ounce : all theſe are to be 

and poſſeſſion of lands ſhould ſtand united, or that the poſleſ-| left to intuſe 48 hours in a warm place, often ſhaking them. 

fion ſhould be given to him who had the ſe. together; then ſet them in a cool place, for a week; after 
Uss and cuſtom, in antient law-books, denotes the ordinary me- | which, the clear liquor is to be decanted off, and to it is to be 

thod of acting or proceeding in any caſe, which, by length of | put an equal quantity of net white port-wine, and a gallon of 

time, has obtained the force of a law. canary.— The whole is finally to be ſweetened with a proper 
Ceſtui qui UsE. : "WH OW == CESTUI. quantity of double-refined ſugar. 


Contingent UsE. CoNnTINGENT., US TIN“, UsT10, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain ſub- 
USER de action, in law, is the purſuing or bringing an action in 


- 


like, CE not fell timber-trees, | 

} In the king's houſhold there are two gentlemen-uſhers of the | USURER, a perſon charged with a habit or act of zſury. 
2 privy-· chamber, appointed to attend the door, to give entrance, The laws of our antient Saxon and Norman kings are very 

&c. to perſons that have admittance thither.— Four gentlemen- | ſevere upon uſurers, or letters-out of money upon intereſt, — 
t uſhers, waiters; and an aſſiſtant gentleman- uſper.— Eight gentle- Uſurarios quoque defendit rex Edvardus (confeſlor), ne rema- 
t men-uſhers, quarter-waiters in ordinary. neret aliquis in toto regno ſuo ; & fi quis inde convictus eſſet, 
0 In the French court there are two uſbers of the ante · chamber, quod farnus exegerat, omni ſubſtantia propria careret, & A 
it or hall, where the king dines in public.— They wait ſword by 0 ex lege babeatur : quoniam uſura radix ommum malorum. 

ſide, all the year, and open the door to ſuch as are to come in. Edu. Confeſſ. cap. 3 ___. it 
e, — There are above ſixteen w/bers of the chamber, two of the | They were, indeed, allowed to diſpoſe of theit goods before 
id cabinet, and one of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, conviction, and whilſt they were living; but after their deathy 

The uſhers of the Inquiſition in Spain and Portugal, are per- they were confiſcate, if it could be proved they lent money to 
o- ſons of the firſt quality, who think themſelves high] honoured, ue within a year before their death. Matt. Paris. i 
m by only looking to the doors of that ſacred tribunal, a clergyman were an «ſurer, his goods were not to be confiſ- 
ht. UsHER is alſo uſed for an officer in the exchequerz of which | cated ;. but to be diſtributed to pious uſes. —lIn thoſe days aſury | - 
te. fort, three or four attend the chief officers and barons, at the] was thus defined: |» 
ths court at Weſtminſter,  az-alſo juries, 3 and 8 „ Ef 2 ny ny 7 3 mihi roy 

comptants, at the pleaſure of the court. XCHEQYBR. | | |  OREAUETT, [RNS SNPVEX UTR DOCAINT,.. - . 
ter W of the Hack-rad ee the article BLAck · rod. a USURI US contract is any bargain, or contract, whereby a man 
ice, In a chapter held at Whitehall, 13 Car. II. it was ordained, | is obliged to pay more intereſt for moneythan the ſtatute allows. 

| That this office ſhould be fixed to one of the gentlemen-uſbers, | USURPATION, in law, an injurious uſing or enjoyment of a 

Jays daily waiters at court; the eldeſt of which always holds the | thing, for continuance of time, that belongs of right to another, 
nice lace, and is called gentleman- uſper, and black - rod. USURY, Usus, in the general, denotes a gain or profit which 

A relation to the order of the Garter, he is appointed to carry | a perſon makes of his money, by lending the ſame; or it is an 
was, the rod at the feaſt of 8. George, and other ſolemnities, Which increaſe of the principal exacted for the loan thereof; or the 
a has he alſo makes uſe of as an authority to attach delinquents, who | price a borrower gives for the 2e of a ſum credited to him by 

have offended againſt the ſtatutes of the order, which he fre- the lender: called alſo interęſt, and, in, ſome antient ſtatutes, 
days quently doth by touching them therewith, —He wears a gol'| dry exchange. | | Lott 29 Hau 
three bedge, imbelliſhed with the enſigns of the order, —He has an] The word ſury is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe; viz, ſor an 


USHER, 


the proper county, c. See ACTION. / 


USES and cuſtoms of the ſea are certain maxims, rules, or uſages, 


which make the baſe or ground-work of the maritime juriſ- 
prudence; by which the policy of navigation, and commerce 
of the ſea, are regulated. P : 
Theſe aj and cuſtoms conſiſt in three kinds of regulations. 
— The firſt, called laws, or judgments of Oleron, were made by 
order of queen Eleanor, ducheſs of Guienne, at her return from 
the holy war; and that chiefly from memoirs which ſhe had ga- 
thered in the Levant, where commerce was at that time in a 
very flouriſhing condition, | : 
She called them rolls of Oleron, by reaſon ſhe then reſided in 
an iſland of that name, in the bay of Aquitaine.— Theſe were 
much augmented, about the year 1266. by her ſon Richard, 
king of England, on his return from the Holy Land. The ſe- 
cond regulations were made by the merchants of Wiſbuy, a 
city in the iſland of Gothland, in the Baltic, antiently much 
famed for commerce; moſt of the nations of Europe having 
their particular quarters, magazines, and ſhops, therein. 
Theſe were compiled in the Teutonic language, and are ſtill 
the rule in the northern countries. Their date does not ap- 
pear; but it is probable, they were made ſince the year 1288. 
when the city of Wiſbuy was deſtroyed the firſt time, and after- 
wards reſtored by Magnus, king of Sweden. 
The third ſet of regulations were made at Lubec, about the 
year 1 597. by the deputies of the Hanſe- towns. See HANSE. 
i ſier, ſignifies an officer, or ſervant, who has the 
care and direction of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the 


heule in Windſor caſtle, and other privileges. 


ſtances, by burning them. 
* The word is formed from the Latin arere, to burn. | 
The antients made uſe of burnt horns, nails, feathers, and 
other * of animals, for divers remedies ; and the moderns 
ſtill uſe æs uſtum, which is burnt copper, or copper that has 
undergone the z/t;on, with ſulphur. 
The tion of minerals is a more imperſect kind of calcination, 
It is a a beyond torrefaction. | . 
UsTUuM @s. See the article Æs »/tum. | | 
USUCAPTION, UsvcaeT1o, in the civil law, is an acquiſi- 
tion of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
thereof for a certain term of years preſcribed by law. | 
Some make a difference between preſcription and uſucaption z 
maintaining, that the latter is only uſed with regard to move 
ables, and the former with regard to immoveables.—But there 
is no eſſential difference between them; and, accordingly, pre- 
ſcription and uſucaption are generally held ſynonyma. 
USUFRUIT, Usus- rxvcrvs, in the civil law, the uſe or en- 
joyment of any lands or tenements; or the right of receiving 
the fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other thing, with- 
out a power of alienating or changing the property thereof. 
When the uſufrufuary dies, the uſufruit returns to the pro- 
prietor.— The dower or the jointure of a widow is only an 
uſufrufuary due; that is, ſhe only enjoys the uſafruit thereof, 
and cannot diſpoſe of the principal. | 
All mutual preſents between man and wife, only import the 
22 of the goods of the firſt that dies, to the profit of the 
urvivor.— The incumbents of benefices are only uſufrufuary. 
An «ſufrufuary has full right over the coppice; but he can- 


unlawful profit which a perſon makes of his money; 25 


ſenſe it is, that zſury is forbidden by the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
hw, and even by the law of nature. In this ſenſe it alſo is, 
that it is held aſury to lend money on pawns, to exact intereſt | 
| for money, without ſurrendering the principal, and to 2 — 
intereſt for money which is not employed in trade, nor brings 
profit to the perſon who receives it: but, as the Latin 
word «ſure, at leaſt the plural thereof, aſuræ, may be under- 
flood of a lawful intereſt, we do not ſee why ſury may not be 
uſed, in Engliſh, in the ſame harmleſs ſenſe. 
By the antient Roman law, people were allowed to lend out 
their money at one per cent. month; which was 12 per 
cent. per annum.—lt they received more, they incurred the 
note of infamy, and were condemned as uſurers. 4 
This rate of fury was allowed of, as low as the time of Juſti- 
nian, who moderated it a little by the 26th law in the code De 
uſurit; and, not long after, the canon-law forbad all ſorts of 
iſury whatever. In compliance with this prohibition, the cu- 
laws do not allow any intereſt to be exacted, for mo- 
ney lent on a ſimple promiſe or obligation ; but only by con- 
tract, and upon alienating the principal, which the debtor is to 
reimburſe at pleaſure: which is a kind of buying an annuity, 
or annual revenue. | ; 
So that, in propriety, unlawful uſury conſiſts in extorting an ex 
ceſſive rate for one's money, beyond what is preſcribed by law. 
Du Moulin, indeed, makes u/ury, taken in the ill ſenſe, to be 


: 


a profit exacted for a loan made to a perſon in want: inti- l. 
mating, that it-is unlawful to extott gain, from the affiſtance | 


given to the unhappy, or to convert an office of humanity into 


a mercenary one The reaſon is, that money is a barren and | 


fruitleſs thing, in the hands of a perſon whom neceſlity obliges 

to borrow; and that being lent him to be ſpent, he can make 

no advantage of it: whereas the principal pretext for requiring 

lawful intereſt is, that the perſon who lends, may ſhare in the 
rofits thereof, with the perſon to whom it is lent. 


otwi ing, moſt of the antiefit canoniſts inſiſt on a ri- 
gorous obſervation of that precept in Deuteronomy ; Non fæ- 
neraberis fratri tus, ſhalt not lend money to thy 


< brother on »ſury:** and plead, that nothing is to be required 
However, in life, we call nothing «fury, but what exceeds 
the bounds preſcribed by the laws: fo that, when a perſon 
does not alienate his principal, or takes intereſt beyond what is 
limited by ſtatute, theſe, alone, are uur. 
By the flat. 12 Car. I. no man is allowed to take above fix 
pounds, for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for a year, 
under certain penalties therein enjoined. —And by a later ſtat. 
12 Anne, no man may take above five pounds, for the like oc- 
caſion; and fo in proportion for any other ſum. 


UT, a Latin term, fignifying, literally, as ; much uſed in the 
ſtating of ratio's and proportions. 
Sir Newton affigns its uſe thus: if indeterminate quan- 


tities of divers kinds be com together, and one of them 
be faid to be at, as, any other, directly, or inverſly ; the mean- 
ing is, that the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame ratio 
a the latter.—And if one of them be ſaid to be, ut, as, two or 
more others, directly, or inverſly ; the meaning is, that the firſt 
is increaſed, or dimjniſbed, in a ratio compounded of the ra- 
fio's in which the others are increaſed or diminiſhed. : 
Thus, if A be ſaid to be as B directly, and as C directly, and 
es P inverſly ; the meaning is, it is increaſed, or 9 


| | 1 
in the ſame ratio with Nen that is, A N to 


each other in a given ratio. Phil. Nat. Princ. Matb. 
Ur, in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes. See Nor x. 

Ut, re, mi, fa; the clef of G, re, ſol, ut; of C, fol, ut, &c. 

This note, with the reſt, were taken out of the hymn of St. 

John Baptiſt. Ur gueant laxis, &c. See Mus1c. 
UT-rFANGTHEF “, an antient royalty, or privilege, granted to 

the lord of a manor by the king, giving ] 

a thief dwelling, and committing out of his liberty, if he 

de taken within the lords fee. | | 

_ ©® Utfangthef dicitzr extrancus latro weniens aliunde de terra alie- 


| 


plates, &c. | 
VUTEens1Ls is more pt uſed, in war, for the moveables 
which the hoſt is obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers quartered with 
him; which are, a bed with bed-cloaths, a pot, and a ſpoon. — 
They are likewiſe to have a place at their hoſt's fire, and can- 
dle.—Utenfils are ſometimes-furniſhed in money, and ſome 


times in kind. 
UTERINE, UTzxzinus, ſomething belonging to the uterus or 
_ - wombof women. t 
Uterine brothers or ſiſters are thoſe born of the ſame mother, 
but by different fathers. 3 
Furor Urzamus, in medicine, denotes a kind of madneſs, at- 
tended with laſcivious ſpeeches and geſtutes, and an invincible 


F 


him a power to puniſh | 


Y UL: 


The furor uterinus is a complication of hyſterical ſymptoms 
2 from a turgeſcency or inflation of the uterine ve. 
ls. | 
Men are ſubject to the like diſeaſe, as well as women; ſo that 
it might with more propriety be called, the furor venereus, ot 
venereal fury, —lt had its name, furor uterinus, from an opi- 
nion, that it proceeded from vapours, riting from the womb to 
the brain. | 
It has been frequently found, that maids, ſuppoſed to be pof. 
ſeſſed, were only ſeized with the uterine fury. 
The furor uterinus is uſually ſuppoſed to conſiſt in an irregy. 
lar motion of the ſpirits, occafioned by an hot, luſtful tempe. 
rament, the converſation of debauched perſons, or the reading 
of wanton books, hot foods, the abundance and acrimony of 
the ſerous matter which moiſtens the pudendum, ſuppretiion of 
the menſes, large doſes of cantharides, &c. 
Before the paroxyſm, the patient often appears ſilent and ſor- 
rowful, with a fluſhing in the face, and a reſpiration and pulfe 
frequently intermitting, and ſuddenly varying, — During the 
paroxyſm, they burſt ſometimes into laughter, and then into a 
fit of tears, &c. 2 
Bleeding, fetid ſuffiments, and other hyſterical medicines, are 
proper during the fit. 
UTERINUM jecur. See the article IEcux. 
UTERUS, in anatomy, the matrix, or womb ; that organ of 
generation, in women, wherein the buſineſs of conception is 
performed, and wherein the embryo or fœtus is lodged, fed, 
and grows, during the time of geſtation, or till its delivery. 
Its deſcription ſee under the article MaTRix.—lts office, Ec. 
under GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GESTATION, and 
Pandas Ur F 
us UTERT. UNDUS, 
Procidentia UTER1. : See the articles PROCIDENTIA. 
Vagina, or Cervix UrERI. See V AGINA, and Cervix. 
UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying profitable, or uſeful ; ſome- 
times uſed, by Engliſh authors, in the ſame ſenſe. 
"The vile and the dulce, profit and delight, are both to be 
aimed at in poetry ; but it is diſputed, which of them is to be 
aimed at in the firſt place. —Corneille ſays, expreſly, Dans /a 
tragedie Putile entre que ſous la forme du delefable. 
In the language of the philoſophers, there is nothing utile, but 
what is ful and honeſt: nihil bonum, niſi hongſtum : nihil ma- 
lum, niſi turpe. Cic. de Fin. lib. ii. | 
Uri dominium. See the article DOMINIUM. 
UTLAGARLE perdonatio. See PERDONATI1O. 
-UTLAGATIO, in law-terms, an outlawry. See OuTLaw- 


RY, 
UTLAGATO capiende, quando utlagatur in uno comitatu, & 
poflea fugit in allum, a writ for the apprehending a man who 
is outlawed in one county, and flies into another. See OuT- 
LAWRY. | | 
UTLAGATUM capias. See the article CArIAs. | 
UTLAGH, UTHrLacnvus. See the article OuTLAw. 
UTLAND, Outland. See the article Ix LAND. 
UTLARY, or UTLawzy, UTLacarta. See OuTiaw- 
RY. 
UTRUM. See the article Assis, &c. 
UTTER barrifter. See the article BARRIST ER. 
UVEA. See the article Tunica. | 
UVEA *®, in anatomy, aciniformis tunica, the third tunic, or 
membrane, of the eye. 3 | | 
It is called—a7eq, on account of its reſembling the figure and 
colour of a grape, called, by the Latins, ua. For which rea- 
ſon, alſo, ſame have given it the name of — aciniformis, from 


N 


The hind- part of this coat, or that next the orbit of the eye, 
on each ſide, is called the choroides ; and is derived from the 
a mater. f 
he anterior or ſore · part is, like the former, tranſparent, but 
thinner ; and is, by authors, reckoned as a different tunic; 
and called w eas. F 
Of the duplicature of this part, is formed that ſtriped, varie- 
gated circle, called the iris of the eye. 


= 


” 


And in its middle is a perforation, through which appears a 
little black ſpeck, which is the ſight, or pupil, of the eye; and 
about which the iris forms a ring. - 
From the inſide of this membrane ſpring certain fibres, which 
ſpread- themſelves round the cryſtalline humour; ſerving to 
contract or dilate the ſight, at pleaſure. - | 


VULCANO, among naturaliſts. See Vo.cano. 


| 


VULGAR air. AIR, 
VULGAR algebra. ALGEBRA, 
GAR it th . — * 
Youoan ar. Sg Pater. 
VuxOoAxR purgation. . I PURGATI10N. 
VULGAR g 8 STONE. 


ULGATE, a very antient Latin tranſlation of the Bible; 
and the only one the church of Rome acknowleges authen- 
Tha CTR ny 2 | 


| The 
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The antient vu/gate of the Old Teſtament was tranſlated, 
almoſt word for word, from the Greek of the Septuagint, — 

The author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much as 
vefſed at. 

t was a long time known by name of the Jtalic, or old 
verſion ; as being of very great antiquity in the Latin church. 
—[t was the common, or vulgar verſion, before St. Jerom 
made a new one; whence it has its name vulgate. 
Nobilius, in 1588. and F. Morin, in 1628. gave new edi- 
tions of it; pretending to have reſtored, and re-collated it, 
from the antients who had cited it.—The vulgate was held, 
by St. Auguſtine, to be preferable to all the other Latin ver- 
ſions then extant ; as rendering the words and ſenſe of the ſacred 
text more cloſely and juſtly than any of the reſt. It has 
ſince been retouched from the corrections of St. Jerom; and 
it is this mixture of the antient Italic verſion, and ſome cor- 
rections of St. Jerom, that is now called the vulgate, and 
which the council of Trent has declared to be authentic. 

It is this vulgate alone that is uſed in the Romiſh church, 
excepting for ſome paſlages of the antient vulgate left in the 
miſſal, and the pſalms; which are ſtill ſung according to 
the old Italic verſion. 
VuLGATE of the New Teflament.— This the Romaniſts ge- 
nerally hold preferable to the common Greek text; in re- 
ard it is this alone, and not the Greek text, that the coun- 
cil of Trent has declared authentic : accordingly, that church 
has, as it were, adopted this edition : and the prieſts read no 
other at the altar, the preachers quote no other in the pulpit, 
nor the divines in the ſchools, 
Yet ſome of their beſt authors, F. Bouhours, for inſtance, 
own, that among the — that are found between the 
common Greek; and the wulgate, there are ſome wherein the 
Greek reading appears more clear and natural, than that 
of the Latin; ſo that the ſecond might be corrected from the 
firſt, if the holy ſee ſhould think fit. —But thoſe differences, 
for the generality, only conſiſt in a few ſyllables, or words: 


& 


Bouhours ſpent the laſt years of his life, in giving a French 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament, according to the wulgate. 
In 1675. a new edition of the Greek Teſtament was pub- 
liſhed by the univerſity of Oxford ; and great care taken 
therein, to compare the common Greek text with all the 
moſt antient manuſcripts in England, France, Spain, and 
Italy; and to note the differences obſerved therein. 


vers verſions of the Bible in the vulgar tongues, obſerve of 
the vulgate, that there is no verſion of any language to be 
compared with it.—And this they juſtify, by comparing 
paſſages that occur in the moſt celebrated Greek manuſcripts, 
with the ſame paſlages in the vulgate, where there is any dif- 
ference between that, and the common printed Greek copy. 
a In effect, it is probable, that at the time the antient Italic, 
or vulgate verſion of the New Teſtament was made, and at 
the time it was afterwards compared with the Greek manu- 
ſcripts, by St. Jerom ; as they were then nearer the times 


and backwards; and hinders the maſticated aliment from 


they rarely touch the ſenſe. Beſides, in ſofne of the moſt 
conſiderable, the vulgate is authorized by ſeveral antient ma- 
. nuſcripts. 


In the preface of this work, the editors, ſpeaking of the di- | 
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of the apoſtles, they had juſter Greek copies, and thoſe bet- 


ter kept, than any of thoſe uſed when printing was fuſt ſet 


on foot, two centuries ago. 
M. Simon calls the Greek verſion of the Septuagint, before 
it was reviſed and reformed by Origen, The antient vulgate 
Greek, — Origen's correftion got the upper hand of the an- 
tient Greek, and joſtled it out of uſe; ſo that we have now 
ſcarce any copies thereof. See SEPTUAGINT. 
VULNERARY *, in medicine, an epithet given to remedies, 
proper for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 
The word is formed from the Latin w/u/nvs, wound. 


There are divers wulnerary herbs; as ariſtolochia, or birth- 
wort; ſanicle, or ſelf-heal ; plaintain, mouſe-ear, veronica, 
or fluellin ; agrimony, vervein, or the holy herb, &c. 
There are alſo vulnerary potions, compoſed of various ſim- 
ples. — YVulnerary balſams, unguents, plaiſters, &c. See 
BaLsam, Ec. 

VUuLNERARY Mater. See the article WATER. 

VULTUS % Luca, the ſame with veronica. 
NtcA. 

VULVA“, a name which ſome phyſicians 
and others to the uterus, or womb. 


The word is Latin, vu, quaff value, doors. 


VuLva is ſometimes alſo uſed for the cunnus, or whole 
pudendum muliebre. 1 
UVULA, in anatomy, a round, ſoft ſpongious body, like 
the end of a child's finger; ſuſpended from the palate, - 
near the foramina of the- noſtrils, perpendicularly over the 
lottis, | 
ts uſe is, to break the force of the cold air, and prevent its - 
entering too precipitately into the lungs. 
It is formed of a duplicatureof the membrane of the palate z and 
is called by ſome authors, columella, and, by others, gurgulio. 
It is moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by as 
many ligaments.—T he muſcles are, the external, called 
the ſpheno/laphylinus, which draws the wuula upwards. 


See VERO- 
give to the vagina, 


paſſing into the foramina of the noſtrils in deglutition, See 
' SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, | | 

And the internal, called the pterygeſtaphylinut; which draws 
the wvula upwards and forwards. See PTERYGOST AHR. 
LINUS. 
Both theſe muſcles move the wvula upwards, to give room 
for ſwallowing z and ſerve to raiſe it, when relaxed, and 
fallen down.—In which caſe, it is uſual to promote its riſe- 
ing, by applying a little beaten. pepper on the end of a ſpoon, . 
or ſome other warm aromatic powder to it, 
Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no zwula are ſubject to 
the phthiſic, and uſually die thereof; by reaſon the cold 
air, entering the lungs too haſtily, ſoon injures them. See 
PauTHIS1s. 

UvuL@# Procidentia. See the article PROCIDENTIA. 

UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine, or forfeit, paid by the 
Romans for not marrying. 

UZIFIR, Uzurar, or Uzirur, in chemiſtry, a name 
which ſome authors give to cinnabar. 1 


Waits, ings loſt, and eſtrays, are ſaid to be 


W. 


A letter liar to the northern lan 
W people; N the Engliſh, Dutch, bulk, 
others of Teutonic and Sclavonic original. 
I The w is alſo ſometimes admitted into the 
French, Italian, &c. in proper names, and other terms bor- 
rowed from the ages in which it is originally uſed, 

In Engliſh, the to is uſually a conſonant ; and as ſuch, may 
go before all the vowels, except u; as in want, weapon, 
winter, world, &c. | 
It is ſometimes alſo a vowel; and, as ſuch, follows any of 
thevowels a, e, o; and unites with them into - kind of double 
.yowel, or diphthong ; as in law, ewe, ſow, &c. 

The Engliſh w is ſounded as in Latin, Je quantum, ſuadeo, 
Iingiia.—lts ſound is alſo commonly like the groſs, or full , 
rapidly pronounced. In French, the ſound of the w does not 
differ from that of the ſingle v. See U. g 

WADD, or Wappins, in gunnery, a ſtopple of paper, hay, 
ftraw, old clouts, or the like, forced into a gun upon the 
powder, to keep it cloſe in the chamber; or put up cloſe to 
the ſhot, to keep it from rolling out. 

WAFE. See the article WAIx. 

WAFT.—T9 waft a ſhip is, to convoy her ſafe, as men of 
war do by merchants ſhips. | 

To mate a War r is, to hang out ſome coat, ſea-gown, or the 
like, in the main ſhrouds of the ſhip; as a ſign ſor the men 

to come on board, c. 


Such waft is frequently intended to ſhew, that a ſhip is in 


and 
and 


diſtreſs, by a leak, Cc. and therefore wants help from the | 


ſhore, or from other ſhips. | 
WAFTERS, WArTroRESs, conductors of veſſels at ſea. 
King Edward IV. conftituted a triumvirate of officers with 
naval power, whom the patent ſtiles cu/fodes, conductores, 
and weftores ; their buſineſs chiefly was to guard our fiſher- 
men on the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
WAGA, or VaGa. See the article Wz1GH. 
WAGER, Wacins, in law, vadari, fignifies, the giving 
ſecurity for the performance of any thing. 
Thus, to wage Jaw, is to put in ſecurity, that you will make 
law at the day 22 8 
WAGGON, a kind of vehicle, or carriage, in common uſe. 
There are divers forms of waggons, accommodated to the 
divers uſes they are intended for. — The common waggon 
conſiſts of the bafts, or rads, which are the two pieces the 
hind horſe bears up; the welds ; the flotes; which are the 
croſs pieces that hold the ſhafts together; the bo/er, being 
that part on which the fore wheels and axletree turn, in 
wheeling the waggon actoſs the road; the che, or body of 
the waggon, having the ſtaves or rails fix 
bales, or heops, which compoſe the top; the tilt, the place 
covered with cloth at the end of the waggon : beſides the 
wheels, axletree, &c. PER | 
The larger the wheels of the waggon, and their circumference, 
the eaſier the motion; and the leſs, the heavier, and more 
uneaſy and joggling they go.—But ſtill, the higher a waggon, 
&c. is ſet, the apter it is to overturn. —The only reaſon why 
the fore wheels of waggons, &c. are made leſs the hind 
wheels, is for the conveniency of turning. vn 
The more upright or ſquare the ſpokes of the wheels are 
from the box, or centre, the weaker they are when they 
come to bear on either fide: on which account, as alſo to 
ſecure a wheel from 
cave, or diſhing. 


alſo Charles's wain. See CHARLEs's Vain. 
WAGGONER is alſo uſed for a routier, or book of charts, de- 
ſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. * | 
WAIF, or Wars, a term primaril 
which a thief, being either purſued, or overburdened, flies, 
and leaves behind him, or drops in the way, 
The king's officer, or the bailiff of the ord within whoſe 
juriſdiction ſuch waifs or waif s were left (having by 
grant, or preſcription, the franchiſe of warf), may ſeize the 
oods to his lord's uſe ; except the owner come with freſh 
uit after the felon, and ſue an appeal of robbery within a 
year and a day, or give in evidence againſt him, and he be 
attainted.— In which caſes, the owner ſhall have his goods 


pecus vagrans 
in Ponis ubi non apparet dominus. And there- 


and are 


fore they belong to the lord of the franchiſe where they are | 
- found ; who muſt cauſe them to be-eried, and publiſhed in | 


the markets, and churches near about: elſe the year and 


1 


* z | 
1 * 


breaking in a fall, they are made o. 
WAGGONER, in aftronomy, a kind of conſtellation, called | 


thereon ; the | 


— 


applied to ſtolen goods, 


— 


WAL 


day does not run to the prejudice of him that loſt them... 
Though waif be properly ſpoken of things ſtolen, yet it may 
alſo be underſtood of goods not ftolen. — As, if a man be 
purſued with hue and cry, asa felon, and he flies, and leaves 
his own goods; theſe ſhall be forfeited as goods ftolen : and 
they are properly called Cnet goods, 

WAIN. bee the article CHARLES“ Hain. 

WAINSCO T, in building, the timber-work ſcrving to line 
the walls of a room; being uſually made in panels, and 
painted, to ſetve in lieu of hangings. * 

Even in halls, it is common to have wainſcot breaſt-high ; 
by reaſon of the natural humidity of walls. 
Some joiners put charcoal behind the panels of the wainſcet, 
to prevent the ſweat of ſtone and brick-walls from ungluing 
the joints of the panels — Others uſe wool for the ſame 
purpoſe. But neither the one nor the other is ſufficient 
in ſome houſes: the only ſure way, is, by priming over the 
back-fides of the joints with white lead, or Spaniſh brown, 
and linſeed oil. 
According to Neve, wainſcoting with Norway oak, the 
workman finding ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per 
yard ſquare, — Plain ſquare wainſcoting, the workman find- 
ing deal, is valued at three ſhillings, or three ſhillings ſix- 
pence, per yard. — Large biſection wainſcoting, with Dant- 
zick ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per yard; and 
ordinary biſection work, at three ſhillings ſix - pence per yard, 
In taking dimenſions, they uſe a ſtring, which they preſs 
into all the mouldings ;. it being a rule, that they are to be 
paid for all where the plane goes. 

WAIVE, in law, a woman that is 

the law, 


She is called waive, as being forſaken of the law: and not 
outlaw, as a man is; by reaſon women cannot be of the 
decenna, and are not ſworn in leets to the king, nor to the 
law, as men are; who therefore are within the law : whereas 
women are not; and fo cannot be outlawed, ſince they ne- 
ver were within it. | 
In this ſenſe we meet with waviaria mulieris, as of the ſame 
import with utlegatio viri. | | 
WAKE »of @ ſhip, is the ſmooth water a-ſtern, when ſhe is 
under fail. | 8 
2 a gueſs may be made of the ſpeed ſhe makes. 
ey alſo judge from this, whether the ſhip goes as ſhe looks ; 
that is, whether ſhe makes her way right a-head, as ſhe lies; 
as ſhe doth when her wake is right a- ſtern: but if this wat- 
be a point or two to leeward, they judge that ſhe falls to the 
leeward of her courſe. . 
When, in a ſhip's ſtaying, ſhe is ſo quick, that ſhe does not 
fall to leeward upon a tack, but that, when tacked, her wa#e 
is to the leeward, they ſay, She lays to the weather of her 
wake ; which is a ſign ſhe feels her helm well, and is nimble 
of ſteerage. Dy 
Alſo, when one ſhip, giving chace to another, is got as far 
into the wind as ſhe, and fails directly after her, they (ay, 
She is got into her wake. 
WAKEFULNESS, or WaTcnins, inſomnia. See WATCH- 
ING. 
WAKES“, VioiIs, or Country-Wak Es, are certain antient 


anniverſary feaſts, in ſeveral pariſnes; wherein the people 


were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours to go to 


Prayer. 

The word is formed from the Saxon, wweccr, wigilia, exc 
| bie, watch. 

They are uſually obſerved, in the country, on the Sunday 

next before the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh-church is de- 

dicated. | | 

Cowel defines them by vigils, in the dedications of churches, 

where men ſat drinking in the choir all night. 


put out of the protection of 


o 


{| WALDENSES. See the article Va vpois. 


WALKERS, a fort of foreſt officers, appointed by the king 
to walk about a certain ſpace of ground, committed to their 
care and inſpection. 5 
Walkers are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call fore/rs- 

See FORESTER. 

WALKS, in gardening. See the article AlL E ys. 

To keep the weeds from growing upon walks, Mr. Switzer 
directs, that the bottoms thereof be filled with lime-rubbiſh, 
or coarſe gravel, flint ſtones, or other rocky ſtuff, eight ot 


ten inches . over which may be laid a like depth of gta- 
vel, not too ſine. | 


To keep them the drier, they are to be made ronnding, or con- 
vex, —— The uſual proportion is, that a walk 20 fect 0 | 


— 


W AL 


be four inches higher in the middle, than at the ſides; a walk 
25 feet wide, 5 inches, Cc. 
After laying a walk, it is to be rolled, both lengthwiſe and 
croſs-wiſe ; and to lay it the firmer, it muſt have three or 
four water-rollings ; that is, it muſt be ſo often rolled when 


WAP 


{ ] PART1IT1ON, 
See the article PicTs. - 
Fence WAIIS. Fence. 

WALL, in fortification, c. See the article RAMPART- 


WaLLs, in gardening, c. The poſition, matter, and form 


Party-W aLlLs, 
| Pitts WALL. 


Gravel-W ALK. 

Ring-W ALK, among hunters. 
Terrace-W ALK. 
WALEING- Fire. See the article Ignis Fa ruus. 

WALL, in architecture, c. a work of ſtone, brick, or the 
like; making the principal part of a building; as ſerving / 


it rains ſo very faſt, that the walk ſwims with water: which, 


when dry weather comes, will make the gravel bind as hard 
as terrace. 


To make the gravel bind the better, ſome mix a little lime 
with it; but this being apt to ſtick to the heels of the ſhoes 


in wet weather, others grind or pound ſea-ſhells, and lay a 
thin coat thereof on the gravel ; which, being rolled, incor- 


porates with the gravel, and hinders its hanging to the ſhoes. 
— Others beat ſmiths cinders to duſt, and others bricks ; 


ſtrewing the duſt on the walks, which dries up the moiſture, 


and gives them a good colour, 
GRAVEL. 
See RING Vall. 


TERRACE. 


both to incloſe it, and to ſupport the roof, floors,  &c. See 
Burt. pinG, Hovse, Ce. 


Mall,, though built very thick and ſtrong, and their foun- 


dations laid deep, yet, if carried on ſtrait in a line, are in- 
clined to Jean, or fall; and ſuch as are built crooked, though 
thin and weak, are much more laſting. —A wall raiſed over 
a river, on arches of pillars, ſtands as firm as others, whoſe 
foundation is intire. 

Hence it appears, that a wall built much thinner than uſual, 
by only having at every 20 feet diſtance an angle ſet out 
about two feet, or more, in proportion to the height of the 
wall; or by having at the like diſtance, a column, or pilaſter 
erected along with it, ſix or eight inches on each fide, over 
and above the thickneſs of the reſt of the wall; ſuch wall 
will be much ſtronger, than if five times the quantity of ma- 
terials were uſed in a ſtrait wall. 

Walls are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, from the matter 
whereof they conſiſt ; as plaſtered, or mud-walls, brick-walls, 


flone- walls, flint or boulder-walls, and boarder-walls, —ln all 


which theſe general rules are to be regarded : 

10, ** they be built exactly perpendicular to the ground- 
Work. 

20, That the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be the loweſt; 
as being fitter to bear, than be borne. 

3, That the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportionally in 
thickneſs, for eaſe both of weight and expence. | | 
4, That certain courſes, or ledges, of more ſtrength than 


the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to ſtrengthen the whole 
fabric. 


Mud and Plaftered WALLs are chiefly uſed in ordinary tim- 


ber · buildings. Theſe walls, being quartered and lathed be- 
tween the timber, or ſometimes lathed over all, are plaſtered 
over again with white morter. | 


of walls, for fruit-trees, are found to have a great influence 
on the fruit ; though authors differ as to the preference. 

The reverend Mr. Lawrence directs, that the walls of a gar- 
den be not built directly to face the four cardinal points, 
but rather between them, viz. ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, north- 
eaſt, and north-weſt; in which the two former will be good 
enough for the beſt fruit, and the two latter for plums, 
cherries, and baking pears. 

Mr. Langford, and ſome others, propoſe'garden-walls to con- 
fiſt chiefly of ſemicircles; each about ſix or eight yards in 
front, and including two trees; and between every two 
ſemicircles, a ſpace of two feet of plain wall. — By ſuch a 
provition every part of a wall will enjoy an equal ſhare of the 
ſun, one time with another ; beſide, that the warmth will 
be increaſed, by the collecting and reflecting of the rays in 
the ſemicircles ; and the trees within will be ſcreened from 
injurious winds.. 
As to the materials of walls for fruit-trees, brick, accordin 
to Mr. Switzer, is the beſt ; as being the warmeſt and kind 
for the ripening of fruit, and affording the beſt conveniency 
for nailing. | 

Mr. Lawrence, however; affirms, on his own experience, 
that mud walls, made of earth and ſtraw tempered together, 
are better for the ripening of fruit, than either brick or ſtone 
walls : he adds, that the coping of ſtraw laid on ſuch walls 
is of great advantage to the fruits, in ſheltering them from 
perpendicular blights, rains, &c. This anſwers all the pur- 
poſes of the late invention of placing tiles horizontally to 
hang over from the tops of the walls, 

M. Fatio, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, inſtead of 
the common perpendicular walls, propoſes to have the walls 
built ſloping, or reclining from the ſun ; that what is planted 
againſt them, may lie more expoſed to his perpendicular rays ; 
which muſt contribute greatly to the ripening of fruit in our 
cold climate. | | 

The angle of reclination is to be that of the latitude of the 
place ; that, when the ſun is in the meridian at the equi- 
noxes, his rays may ftrike juſt perpendicularly, 

Yet ſome others prefer perpendicular walls, and even incline- 
ing ones, or ſuch as hang forwards to the ſun; as ſuch re- 


ceive the ſun's rays perpendicularly when he is low; as in - 
| ſpring and autumn, or in the evening and morning: which 


they imagine of more ſervice, than the greateſt heats of the 
ſun at midſummer, upon reclining walls. 

Add, that in autumn the ſun is moſt wanted to ripen winter 
pears ; in order to which, they ſhould be kept dry, which 
againſt ſloping walls cannot be; the dews, &c. lying much 
longer thereon, than on thoſe that are perpendicular, 

One great advantage, however, of M. Fatio's ſloping walls, 
is, that fruit-trees, as vines, &c. being planted againſt them, 


not Brick WALLs are the moſt uſual among us.—In theſe, par-] melon-glafſes may be ſet on the fruit; which will much for- 
zake ticular care is to be taken about the laying of the bricks; | ward their ripening, 

her viz. That in ſummer they be laid as wet, and in winter as | Seq-WarLLs, Dikxe, 

nble dry, as poſſible ; to make them bind the better with the mor- | W ar L-Trees. g See the article J. 

= ter: that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, they be covered | Planting WALL fruit- trees. PLANTING. 
far up, to prevent the morter, c. from drying too faſt: and | WALOON, or WALLOON, a kind of old French; being 


ſay, that in winter they be covered well, to protect them from 
| rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all enemies to the morter : 
that they be laid joint on joint in the middle of walls, as 
ſeldom as may be; but, good bond made there, as well as 
on the outſides, — Care is likewiſe to be taken, that the 
angles be firmly bound : in order to which, in working up 
the walls of a building, it is not adviſable to raiſe any wall 
above three feet high, before the next adjoining wal! be 
wrought up to it; that good bond may be made in the pro- 
els of the work. . 
ſly, in building an houſe in the city of London, the walls 
are to be of ſuch thickneſſes, as are injoined by the act of 
parliament for rebuilding that city. 1 
Flint, or Boulder WAL Is, are frequently uſed in divers parts 
for fenee · walls, aroutid courts, gardens, &c. and even for 
walls of outhouſes.— Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that the 


the language ſpoken by the Walloons, or the inhabitants of a 
conſiderable part of the French and Auſtrian Low- Countries; 
viz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault,. Namur, Luxemburg, and 
part of Flanders and Brabant, 
* 2 is held to be the language of the antient Gauls, 
or Telts. | 
The Romans, having ſubdued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, 
- eſtabliſhed prætors, or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſtice 
in the Latin tongue. On this occaſion, the natives were 
brought to apply themſelves to learn the language of their 
conquerors ; and thus they introduced abundance of the Ro- 
man words and phraſes into their own tongue. 
Of this mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, was formed a new 
language, called Romans ; in contradiſtinction to the antient 
unadulterated Gauliſh, which was called Walon, or Walloon. 
This diſtinction is kept up to this day; for the inhabitants of 
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ge king building of walls of flint, was a thing utterly unknown to] ſeveral of the Low- Country provinces ſay, that in France 
to thei the antients ; who obſerving in that material a kind of me- they ſpeak Romans; whereas they ſpeak the Walloon, which | 
£5. tallic nature, at leaſt a fuſibility, reſerved it for nobler uſes. comes much nearer the ſimplicity of the antient Gauliſh. 1 
Forefters- Theſe walls are uſually raifed by a right and left-handed | WANDASS. See the article Windass. | U 
man, who have an hod of mortar poured down on the work, | W ANDERING Stars. See the article PLANET. . þ 
which they part betwixt them; each f. reading it towards | W ANLASS, in hunting, —Driving the wan/aſs, is the driving | ! [ 
Switzer himſelf, and ſo they lay in the flints.— morter for this | of deer to a ſtand, that the lord may have a ſhoot : which is 10 
rubbiſh, . Work is to be very is, l one of the cuſtomary ſervices of fiefs. | \ "in 
eight of Angle of a W ALL. ! ANGLE. WAPENTAKE, or WEAPENTAKE, à diviſion «of cer- 1 45 
h of gta- ng of a WALL. © 4 CopinG. tain northern counties, particularly thoſe beyond the Trent, I 
Plinth of a WALL. F See the article 4 PLINTH. anſwering to what in other places is called an hundred, or a 9 
g. or con-; Scenography WALLS. SCENOGRAPHY., cantred. , | | 
feet wide emting on WALLS. 


PAINTING. 


Authors differ as to the otigin of the word, — Brompton 
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brings it from the Saxon waepen, and taccan, to deliver, by 
reaſon the tenants antiently delivered their arms to every 
new lord, as a token of their homage. 

Sir Thomas Smith gives a different account. — Muſtere, he 
obſerves, were antiently taken of the armour and weapons 
of the ſeveral inhabitants of every hundred ; and from ſuch 
as could not find ſufficient pledges for their good abearing, 
their weapons were taken away, ard delivered to others. 
Otheis give a different account of its riſe; viz. That when 
firſt the ee e divided into wepentakes ; he who was 
the chief of the divifion, and whcm we now call high-con- 
ſable, as ſoon as he entered upon his office, appeared in the 
field, on a certain day, on horſeback, with a pike in bis 
hand ; and all the chief men of the hundred met him with 
their lances ; who, alighting, touched his pike with their lan- 
ces, as a ſignal they were firmly united to each other, by 
the touching their weapons. © Whence the denomination 
wapentake from the Saxon warpen, and tac, touch ng. | 

WAR, Bellum, a conteſt or difference between princes, 
ſtates, or large bodies of people; which not being determi- 
nable by the ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, is re- 
ferred to the deciſion of the ſword. : | 8 
Hubbes's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man is 
a ſtate of warfare ; but moſt other politicians hold war to be 
a preternatural and extraordinary ſtate. 

Civil, or Intefline Wax, is that between ſubjects of the ſame 
realm; or between parties in the ſame ſtate. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the civil wars of the Romans deſtroy- 
ed the republic : the civil wars of Granada ruined the power 
of the Moors in Spain: the civil wars in England began in 

164. and ended in the king's death, 1648. 

King's Wak, Bellum regis. — At the time when particular 
lords were allowed to make war with one another, to re- 
venge injuries, inftead of proſecuting them in the ordinary 

. courts of juſtice ; the appellation king's war was given to 
ſach war as the king declared againſt any other prince, or 
ſlate : on which occaſion, the lords were not allowed to make 

rivate war againſt each other ; as being obliged to ſerve the 
Ling, with all their vaſſals. 

Religious WAR, is a war maintained in a ſtate, on account 
of religion; one of the parties refuſing to tolerate the 
other. p | 

Holy WAR, is that antiently maintained by leagues and croi- 
fades, for the recovery of the Holy Land. | 

Art of WAR. See the article MIIITARY At. | 

Council of WAR is an aſſembly of great officers, called by a 
general or commanger, to deliberate with him on enter- 
prizes, and attempts to be made, 

On ſome occaſions, council of war is alſo underſtood of an 
aſſembly of officers, ſitting in judgment on delinquent ſol- 
diers, deſerters, coward officers, &c. 1 

Habiliments of WAR. HABILIMENT. 

Mean of WAR. f See the article FD RATE, Ec. 

e of WAR. . OFFICERS. 
lace of War, is a place fortified, on N to cover and 
defend a country, and ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's ar- 
my : or, it is a place wherein are diſpoſed the proviſions of 
war, for an army encamped in the neighbourhood ; or whi- 
ther an army retires into winter-quarters. | 

WARBLING of the wings, in falconry, is when an hawk, 
after having mantled herſelf, croſſes her wings over her 
back. ; 

WARD, Warpa, cftedy or keeping. See Guard. 

Warp is a word uſed, in our law-books, in divers ſignifica- 
tions.— Thus, a ward, in London, is a part of the city, 


committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of | 
the city. There ate 26 wards in London, which are as | 


hundreds, and the pariſhes thereof as towns.' 
A foreſt is alſo divided into wards ; ſo alſo are moſt of our 
hoſpitals. 8 | 
A priſon is ſometimes alſo called a ward. 


The heir of the king's tenant, who held by knights-ſervice, | 
or in capite, was alfo called a ward, during his non-age.— | 


But this ſort of wardſhip is taken away by the ſtatute, 12 
Car. Il, cap. 24. See Warns. has 

Caſti. Wax p. See the article CasTLE, 

Warp, WARDA, WAR DACIUM, is alſo uſed, in our an- 

tient writers, tor the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which 

the tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at their 
own charge, | | 

WarpDa Ecclgſiarum denotes the guardianſhip of churches ; 


which js in the king during vacancies, by reaſon of the re- 


galia, or temporalities. 7 
WARDAGE, Warpacium, is ſometimes uſed, in our 
antient law writers, in the ſame ſenſe with wardpeny, See 
 "Watpyevy. | | 2 e 
Sometimes it alſo ſeems to denote a being free from wardſhip. 


WARDECORNE, among our antient writers, a duty 


incumbent on the tenants, to guard the caſtle, by ſound- ' 


ing an horn upon the approach of an enemy; called alſo | 
a / 1 


17 £orna ge. . * 


WAR 


WARDEN, Guardian, one who has the charge or keeping 

of any perſon, or thing, by office. 1 
Such is the warden of the Fleet, who is the keeper of the 
Fleet priſon; and has the charge of the priſoners there; 
eſpecially ſuch as are committed from the cout of chancety 
for contempt. . 
Such alſo are, the warden of the fellowſhips, warden of the 
marſhes, wardens of peace, warden of the weſt marches, 
warden of the foreſt, warden of the alnage, warden of the 
k:ng's wardrobe, Ce. 

WARDEN, in an univerſity, is the head of a college; anſwer. 
ing to what in other colleges we call the maſter thereof. 

Wanpen, or Lord Warben, of the cingue ports, is the go- 
vernor of thoſe noted havens ; who has the authority of an 

admiral, and ſends out writs in his own name. See 
Cinque- Ports. 

WaRDen of the mint, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is, to re- 
ceive the gold and filver bullion brought in by the merchants; 
to pay them for it, and overſee the other officers, —He is 
alſo called eeper of the exchange, and mint. 

Church-W aknDens. See the article J CHURCH» 

Renter WAR DEN. © the article J RENT ER. 

WARDER.—Y, tomen warders of the Tower, are officers, forty 

in number, who are accounted the king's domeſtic ſervants, 
and are ſworn by the lord chamberlain: their duty is, to 
attend priſoners of ſtate, and to wait at the gates. 
Ten of them are uſually upon the day's wait, to take an 
account of all perſons who come into the Tower ; to enter 
their names, and the names of the perſons they go to, in a 
book, to be peruſed by the conſtable or lieutenant. 

W ARDFEOH, or WAR DEU, the value of a ward, or 


for his redemption. 

WARD-HOOK, in gunnery, a rod, or ſtaff, with an iron 
end, turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a ſcrew, to draw the wads 
or ockam out df a gun, when it is to be unloaded. 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a court ſo called, which is 
kept in every ward of the city; anſwering to the curiata 
comitia, in antient Rome. ©. 

WARDPENY, Warpyent, was formerly a cuſtomary 
due, paid to the ſhe1iff, or other officer, for maintaining 
watch and ward. 

It was payable at the feaſt of St. Martin; and is ſtill paid 
within the manor of Sutton- Colfield in Warwickſhire ; and 
that with ſome very ſingular ceremonies. 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a bed- 


or for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait, &c. 
WARDROBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment wherein 
his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries, are pre- 
ſerved ; under the care and direction of proper officers. 
His majeſty has a great wardrobe, a removing wardrobe, and 
divers landing wardrobes, belonging to his bed-chamber, 
in each of his palaces; wiz. at Whitehall, Kenſington, 
Windſor, Hampton- Court, and the Tower; each under its 
reſpeRive keeper. | | fg 
The removing wardrobe always attends on the king's per- 
ſon ; as alſo on embaſſadors, at chriſtenings, maſques, plays, 
&c.—lt is under the command of the lord chamberlain: 
the under-officers are, a yeoman, two grooms, and three 


ges. | 1 
The great wardrobe is of great antiquity.— Antiently it was 
kept near Puddle-wharf, in an houſe purchaſed for that pur- 


it was kept in Lork- buildings. 
The maſter or keeper thereof is an officer of great dignity : 
high rn were conferred on him by Hen. VI. and king 
James I. inlarged the ſame, and erected the office into a cor-, 
tion. | | 
he officers are, the maſter or keeper, his deputy, and his 
clerk ; beſides ſeveral under- officers; and above ſixty tradeſ- 
men, all ſworn ſervants to the king. | 
This office is to provide for coronations, marriages, and fu- 
nerals, of the royal family; to furniſh the court with beds, 
hangings, carpets, &c. to furniſh houſes for embaſlladors, 
at their firſt arrival here; preſents for foreign princes, and 
embaſſadors; furniture for the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and our embaſſadors abroad ; robes for the knights and offi- 
cers of the garter, heralds, purſuivants, miniſters of ſtate ; li- 
veries for the officers of the bed chamber, and other ſervants ; 
|  liveries for the lord chief juſtices, and barons of the exche 
quer ; and other officers in thoſe courts ; as alſo yeomen, 
warders, trumpets, kettle-drums, meſſengers, coachmen, 
grooms,  &c. with coaches, harneſſes, ſaddles, &c. the 
watermen, game-keepers ; linen and lace for the king's per- 
. ſon; tilts, &c. for his barges, c. | | 
WARDS, a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. and 
after 3 by him with the office of liveries ; but now 
abſolutely taken away and abolithed, by a ſtatute made 12 
Car. H. Cap. 24. 3 


* 


Wakp- 


heir under age; or the money paid to the lord of the fee, 


chamber; ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel in; 


poſe by king Edward III. but, after the fire of London, 


r 1 


WarD-3TAFF, the conftable or watchman's ſtaff. | 
The manor of Lambourn in Eſſex is held by ſervice of the 
ward-/laff; viz. by the carrying a load of ſtraw in a cart 
with fix horſes, two ropes, and two men in harneſs, to 
watch the ſaid word-Noff, when it is brought to the town of 
Aebridge, &c. Camd, tit. Eſſex. | 

WaARrD-WITE “ is defined by Fleta, as ſignifying a being 
exempted from the duty of watching. Others rather take it 
for a duty paid towards the charge thereof. | 

The word is compounded of the Saxon ward, vigilia, watch; 
and wite, mulct. 

WARECTUM, in antient writings, ſignifies land that has lain 
long neglected, and untilled. , 

In antient records, we meet with tempus warecti, for the time 
wherein land lies fallow, or elſe the ſeaſon of fallowing. 

WAREN. See the article WARREN, 

WARMTH. See the article Hear. 

WARN, in law, to ſummon a perſon to appear in a court of 


juſtice. | 

WARNING-IPheel, in a clock, is the third or fourth, accord- 

ing to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. See CLock. 

WARP, in the manufaQures, is the threads, whether of ſilk, 

wool, linen, hemp, cotton, or the like, that are extended 
lengthwiſe on the weaver's loom ; and acroſs which the work- 
man, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads of the woof, 
to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other matter. 
For a wooden ſtuff, &c. to have the neceſſary qualities, it is 
required, that the thread of the warp be of the ſame kind of 
wool, and of the ſame fineneſs, throughout; that they be fized 
with Flanders or parchment-ſize, well prepared; and that 
they be in ſufficient number, with regard to the breadth of the 
fluff to be wrought. See Woor, Cloru, Cc. 

To WARP a ſhip, is to hale her to a place, when the wind is 
wanting, by means of an hawſer, a cable, and an anchor fixed 
thereto. 

WARPENI. See the article WAarpyeny. 


perſon authorizes another to do ſomething, which he had nor 
otherwiſe a right to do. 

WARRANT of Attorney, is that whereby a man appoints an- 
other to do ſomething in his name, and warrants his action. 
It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, which paſſes under 
hand and ſeal of him that makes it, before credible witneſſes; 
whereas warrant of attorney, in perſonal, mixed, and ſome 
real actions, is put in of courſe by the attorneys for the plaintiffs, 
or defendants. | 
Though a warrant of attorney, to ſuffer a common reco- 
very by the tenant, or vouchee, is to be acknowleged be- 
fore ſuch perſons as the commiſſion for the doing thereof di- 
rects 


In the court of common pleas, there is a cler# of the warrants, 
= enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff, and de- 
dant, x 
WARRANTIZANDUM. See the article SUMMoNs ad 
Warrantizandum. : | | 
WARRANTO. See the article Quo Warranto. 
WARRANTY, WarRaAnTIaA, a promiſe, or covenant, by 


er- deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf, and his heirs, to 
ys, warrant and ſecure the bargainee, and his heirs, againſt all 
in ; men, for enjoying the thing agreed on between them. 

bree duch warranty paſſes from the ſeller to the buyer; from the 


feoffer to the ſeoffee; from him that releaſes, to him that is 
releaſed from an action real. The form of it is thus: Et ego 
vero prefatus A. & heredes mei, prædictas quinque acras terre 
cum pertinentiis ſuis prafato B. heredibus & aſſignatis ſuis, 
contra omnes gentes warrantizabimus in perpetuum, per pre- 
es. a 8 
ote, under heredes, heirs, are compriſed all ſuch as the 
firſt warranter's lands come to, whether by deſcent, pur- 
chaſe, or the like. | | 
arranty is either real, or perſonal. —Real, when it is an- 
nexed to lands and tenements granted for life, &c. which, 
apain, is either in deed, or in law. 
1 either reſpects the property of the thing ſold, or the 
r 
al warranty, again, in reſpect of the eſtate, is either li- 
neal, alas or commencing by diſſtiſin. : 
ARRANTIA.Charte, a writ that lies for a perſon who is in- 
otted in lands and tenements, with clauſe of warranty ; 


. Wannot vouch, or call to warranty. See VOUCHER. 

3 ARRANTIA Diei, a writ which lies in.caſe-where a man, 
e aving a da ned perſonally to appear in court to an 
omen, aCtion Mb, is fed, is, A the mean time, by com- 
N mandment, employed in the king's ſervice; ſo that he can- 
6. 


not come at the day aſſigned. Alt is directed to the juſtices, 
N not to find or record him in default. 
ARRE > WarENNA, a franchiſe, or place privileged, 


or. I. Ne 163. Cans. 


WARRANT, an act, inftrument, or obligation, whereby a 6 


with a 


and is impleaded in an affize, or writ of entry, wherein he | * | 
To get out the finer parts, gone off with the earth, they uſe 
quickſilver, and a waſhing mill, —This mill conſiſts of a large - 


eder 4 tion, or grant from the king, to keep beaſts 


n 


and fowl of warren in; as rabbets, hares, partridges, phea- 
ſants, Ee. 

By a ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and there 
is no need of cloſing it in; as there is of a park. 1 
If any perſon be found an offender in any ſuch free tvarren, 
he is puniſhable for the ſame at common law. | 


Beaſts of WARREN, See the article BRASTS. 
WART, /erruca, a little round, hard excreſcence, ariſing on 


the fleſh like a pea. 

Warts are more frequent on the hands than any other part.— 
There are divers ſorts : the moſt uſual are called porracez ; 
as having heads like leeks, and conſiſting of little threads, 
reſembling the roots thereof. | 

Another fort is called myrmetia : this is a little round, cal- 
lous eminence on the hands of young children; riſing ſud- 


denly, and diſappearing again. 


A third ſort is the acrochordon. See ACROCHORDON. 
Some phyſicians alſo rank the corns growing on the toes un- 
der the claſs of warts : theſe the Latins call clavi ; becauſe 
occaſioning ſhooting pains, as if one were pricked with the 
point of a nail. 
Warts, if only rooted in the cutis, are eaſily taken away; 
but if they ariſe from the tendons underneath, there is ſcarce 
any extirpating them without great danger.—The juices of 
chelidon. majus, or eſula, or densleonis, or tithymal, frequent- 
> &. ps are ſaid to take off warts. 

relli commends water wherein ſal armoniac has been diſ- 
ſolved: which Dr. Mapletoft, late profeſſor of phyſic at 
Greſham- College,*makes no ſcruple to ſay, is the al ſute 
remedy he knows of in all medicine, 


WASHING. See the articles ABLuTion, LoT1oN, &c. 
 Woſhing the feet was a common piece of civility among the 


you practiſed in regard to ſtrangers, viſitors, &c. at their 
arrival. OE 

Wajhing the feet of twelve poor people, is an anniverſary ce- 
remony, to be performed both by the kings of England and 
France; in commemoration of our Saviour's waſhing the feet 
of his apoſtles, 

Arnobius, adv. Gentes, lib. VII. mentions a feaſt in uſe 
among the antients, called lavatio matris deiim, the waſhing 
of the mother of the gods, held on the 3oth of March. 


W A$SHING one's hazids. See the article Hanp. 
W aAs$HING of a hip, in the ſea-language, is when all the guns 


are brought to one ſide; and the men, getting upon the 
yards, waſh her other ſide, and ſcrape her as far as they can 


reach. 


WasHiNG, in painting, is when a deſign drawn with a pen, 


or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil 3 

as Indian ink, biſtre, or the like; to make it appear the more 

natural, by adding the ſhadows of prominences, apertures, 

&c. and by imitating the particular matters, whereof the thing 

is ſuppoſed to confilt ö 

Thus, _ woſh with a pale red, to imitate brick and tile; 
e 


ries, for gold and braſs; and with ſeveral colours, for 
marbles. | 


Theſe raſhes are uſually given in equal teints, or degrees, 


| 3 which are afterwards brought down, and ſoftened 


over the lights with fair water, and ſtrengthened with deeper 
colours for the ſhadows. | | 


WasninGs, or WasHEs, among goldſmiths, coiners, &c. 


are the lotions whereby they recover the particles of gold and 

ſilver out of the ſweep, i. e. aſhes, earths, ſweepings, &c. 

This is either performed by fimply waſhing them again and 
in, or by putting them in the waſhing mill. 


o make one of theſe waſhes, they not only gather together 


the aſhes of the furnaces, and ſweepings of the workhouſes ; 
but they alſo break and pound the old earthen crucibles, 
and the very bricks whereof the furnaces are built ; little 
particles of gold, &c. being found to ſtick to them, by the 


Aging off natural to thoſe metals, when in their laſt degree 
of heat. | 3» BT EET 
Theſe matters, being well ground, and mixed together, are 
put in large wooden baſons, where they are waſhed ſeveral 


times, and in ſeveral waters, which run off, by inclination, 
into troughs underneath carryjag with them the earth, and 
the inſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving behind 


them the larger and more conſiderable ones, which are viſible 


to the eye, and are finally taken out with the hand without 


wooden trough, at bottom of which are two metalline parts, 


' ſerving as mill-ftones ; the lower being convex, and the up- 


per, which is in form of a croſs, concave. 


At the top is a winch,” placed horizontally, which turns the 
upper piece round; and at bottom is a bung, to let out the N 


To 


water and earth, when br rope 


Indian blue, to imitate water and ſlate; with 
green, ſor trees and meadows; with ſaffron or French ber- 
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- this work they continue for two hours 3 when opening the 


 * Wass$EL-Bowl.' Med | 
W ASSEL- Bowl, or WzsTzL-Bowl, was a large cup or bowl 


_  apas-beal; that is, health be to you. 


| WST, or WasTs. 'Vaftum, in law, has divers ſignifications. 


- © Iicence, 
Year Day and Was rz. See YEar Day, and Waſte. | 
"WASTE of @ hs» tins part of her between the main-maſt, 


_ © Chevalier de guet, is n name given by the French, to the 


| Spring, or Pendulum WATCHES, ſand tty much on the 
codes hea cm a abound ace awe wat 


T 2 waſh, th the troveþ is filled with common 
ng which 5 caſt thirty or forty pounds of quick- 


lver, and two or three gallons of the matter remaining 
the Biff Jatign.— Then turning, the winch, they give 


notion to the upper mill-ftone; which grinding the matter 
20 the Quickſilver violently bo | pan Fe of gold 
and filver become the more eaſilyj amalgamated there with: 


bung, water and earths run out, and a freſh quantity 1s 


in. | ' | : 
The eaaths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill three 
times; and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all 
the three times. — W | the 
but the mercury, united with the gold and filver which it has 
amalgamated, they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 
- waters, they put it in a ticken bag, and lay it in a preſs, to 
ſqueeze out He water, and the jog? n. the re- 
maining quickſilver evaporate e, in a retort, or an 
Meade. And te meu which recmging, they refine with 
lead, or it wit ua fortis. | 
WASSAILE, or . a feſtival ſong; ſung heretofore 
from door to door, about the time of Epiphany, - See 


of filver or wood, wherein the Saxons,. at their public en- 
tertainments, drank an health to one another, in the phraſe 


This waſſel-bow! ſeems plainly to be meant by the word va- 
feellum, in the lives ofthe abbots of 8. Albans, by Matt. Paris; 
where he faith, Abbas ſclus prandebat ſupremus in * 
babent vaſtellum: He had ſet by him the waſſel-bow! to 
drink an health to the fraternity ; or the um chari- 
6 tatis.”” 

And hence the cuſtom of going a woſſeling, ſtill uſed in 
Suſſex, and ſome other places, ſeems to bave taken its name. 


, It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, woods, 
lands, &c. by the tenants for life, or for years, to the pre- 
judice of the heir, or of him in teverſion, or remainder.— 
Upon this, the writ of w/e is brought for recovery of the 
thing waſted, and treble damages. Vigo | 
WASTE of the foreſt, is, properly, where a man cuts down his 
wn woods within the foreſt, without licence of the king, or 
lord chief: jullice in ere. 1 
WasTte is alſo taken for thoſe lands which are not in any 
man's occupation; but lie common. 
They ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the lord cannot make ſuch 
profit of them as of his other lands ; by reaſon of the uſe 
- others have thereof, for paſſing to and fro. — Upon this 
none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c, without the lord's 


and the ; | "1 
WaAsTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the fide of a 
boat, or other veſlel, to keep the ſea from breaking into her. 
WATCH, Guet, a perſon potted as a ſpy in any place, to have 
an eye thereto, and to give notice of what.paſſes. - - 
WATCH is alſo uſed for a corps de garde poſted at any pallage ; 

or for a company of 
are exempted from watch and guard. 


In the ſame ſenſe they ſay, night-watch, guet de puit: watch- 


word, mot de guet: royal watch, and city- watch. 


officer who commands the royal watch, &c. | 
Wartcs, at fea, hgnifies a meaſure or ſpace of four hours ; 


hecauſe half tha ſhip's crew watch, apd do duty, in their 


at a time. 


The ſhip's company is divided into two parts, the larbeard- 


watch, and the /ffarboard-watch. — The maſter of the ſhip 1 


the latter, and the chief mate the former. | 

" Sometimes, when a ſhip is in harbour, they watch but a guar- 
teach, as they call it; that is, but a quarter of the com- 
8 2 FO EI LIP | 
watch-glo/s, being four hours, is uſed at ſea to ſhift or 
change thei watches, — There are alſo baif-watch hour- 


cs minute and half-minute glaſſes ; by which laſt they | 
punt the knots when they heave the log, in order to find the 


ip's way. | . 
Waren. See the article DEATH. 


* 
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' Kted by a ſpiral ſpriog 


EE or, OY taken, are ga 2 us thew the | 
parts of time ; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtriking on | 3 | - French 
- 2 bell; &c. But; ponly, the * 4 them, they owe it intirely to the great number of Et 

a c. But, commonly name watch is appropriated * iii r ere 


to ſuch az are carried in the pocket; and clack to the 


- 


there is nothing left in the mill | 


s who go on the patrol.— Some of- 


J— 
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a ſpiral ſpring to the balance for a regulator, and others with- 


| tage, which thoſe with two ſprings, c. were free from; in 


- viz. Rob. Hooke inven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 1675. 


vention was later than the year 1673. when his book de Hor. 


ot ſome other of his correſpondents in Englan 


1 e Witneſs that exceeding value put on an Engliſh watch 
Waren is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement, or ma- | | demand made for 
chine, for the meaſuring of time; having its motion regu- 


the watches made in England, are the work of Fren® 


WAT 


nation. — If a pendulum, deſcribing little arches of a circle, 
make vibrations of unequal lengths, in equal times; it is by 
reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a greater velocity. For 
the ſame reaſon, a ſpring put in motion, and making greater 
or leſs vibrations, as it is more or leſs ſliff, and as it has 3 
or leſs degree of motion given it, performs them nearly 
in equal times, — Hence, as the vibrations of the pendulum 
had been applied to large clocks, to reQify the inequality of 
their motions ; ſo, to correct the unequal motions of the ba. 
lance of watches, a ſpring is added; by the iſochroniſm of 
whoſe vibrations, the correction is to be effected. 
The ſpring is uſually wound into a ſpiral z that, in the little 
compaſs allotted it, it may be as long as poſſible z and may 
have ſtrength enough, not to be maſtered, and dragged about, 
by the inequalities of the balance it is to regulate. 
vibrations of the two parts, viz. the ſpring and balance, 
ſhould be of the ſame length ; only ſo adjuſted, as that the 
2 being the more regular in the length of its vibrations 
balance, may, on occaſion, communicate its regu- 
larity thereto. . 
The invention of ſpring, or pocket-watches, is owing to the 
preſent age. — It is true, we find mention made of a watch 
preſented to Charles V. in the hiſtory of that prince: but 
this, in all 8 was no more than a kind of clock to 
be ſet on a table; ſome reſemblance whereof we have ill 
remaining in the antient pieces made before the year 1670. 
In effect, it is between Dr. Hooke, and M. Huygens, that 
the glory of this excellent invention lies : but to which of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed ; the Engliſh 
aſcribing it to the former ; and the French, Dutch, c. tg 
the latter. 
Mr. Derham, in his Artificial Clock- maker, ſays roundly, 
that Dr. Hooke was the inventor ; and adds, that he con- 
trived various ways of 


| ulation, — One way was with a 
loadftone. — Another wi 


a tender ftrait ſpring, one end 
whereof played backwards and forwards with the balance; ſo 
that the balance was to the ſpring, as a bob to a pendulum; 
and the ſpring as the rod thereof,— A third method was with 
two balances, of which there were divers ſorts ; ſome having 


out. | 

But the way that prevailed, and which continues in mode, 
was with one balance, and one ſpring running round the up- 
per part of the verge thereof. Though this has a diſadvan- 


that a ſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake, will alter its vibrations; 

and put it in an unuſual hurry, | & 

The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1658. 1 
appears, among other evidences, from an inſcription on one 
of the double balance watches, preſented to king Charles Il. 


The invention preſently got into reputation, both at home 
and abroad ; and two of them were ſeat for by the dauphia 
of France. 1 $448 46 

Soon after this, M. Huygens's watch with a ſpiral ſpring got 
abroad, and made a great noiſe in England, as if the longitude 
could be found by it. — It is certain, however, that this in- 


2 was publiſhed ; wherein he has not one word of 
is, though he has of ſeveral other contrivances in the ſame 


way. | 3 
One of theſe the lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, where 
M. Huygens had got a patent for them. — This watch agreed 
with Dr. Hooke's, in the application of the ſpring to the ba- 
lance ; only M. Huygens's had a longer ſpiral ſpring, and the 
pulſes and beats were much flower. The balance, inſſead of 
turning regularly round, as Dr. Hooke's, turns ſeveral rounds 
every vibration. E 
Mr. Derbham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt M. Huy- 
gens's fancy firſt was ſet to work, by ſome intelligence be 
might. have of Dr. Hooke's invention, from 2 5 
Oldenburg vindicates himſelf againſt chat charge, in Pbiliſr 
dee. Tran ſactiont, Ne 118. and 129. . 
$ invented divers other kinds of watches, ſome of the 
without any ſtring or chain at all; which he called, particu- 
larly, pendulum watches. © | . 
As it was in England that watches had their firſt riſe; ſo i 
is there, too, they have arrived at their greateſt 


in all foreign countries, and that vaſt 
M. Savary, in his DiAien. d commerce, pretends to wat 
the French watchmakers againſt the Engliſh. — He allerts 
<« Thar if the Engliſh be in any condition to diſpute it vi 


« the edit of Nants,” He adds, „“ That three fourth d 
kno 


« men.” — From what authorities he ſays this,.* — 


WAT WAT 


not; but it need not be told Engliſhmen, that it is falſe: there: The ſeyeral members of the watch part are, 16, The balance 

not being ane French name, that we know of, among all our] conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part z and the 
famed watchmakers : nor, in the body of watchmaters, is | verge, which is its ſpindle ; to which belong the two pallets 
there one eighth French. or leaves, that play in the teeth of the crown-wheel. 
It is certain the French people prefer our watches vaſtly to] 29, The potence, or portance, which is the ſtrong ſtud in pocket- 
their on inſomuch that, to have them with the more eaſe, | watches, whereon the lower pivot. of the verge plays, and in 
a number of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719. and | the middle.of which one pivot of the balance-wheel plays ; 
eſtabliſhed with great countenance at Verſailles, under the | the bottom of. the pottance is called. the foot, the middle 
direction of the famous Mr. Law. — But the eſtabliſhment, | part the noſe, and the upper part the ſhoulder. 
though every thing promiſed well for it, and the French watch | 3% The cock, which is the piece covering the balance. 
and clockmakers ſeemed undone by it, fell to the. ground in * The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmall 
leſs than a year's time. — M. Savary imputes its fall, intirely, pring in the-new pocket-watches, underneath the balance. 
to the ſtrong prejudice of the French people, in behalf of the] See RROGULIATOR. | 
Engliſh workmen, and- to the knowing that the watches did 5 The pendulum ; whoſe parts are, the verge, pallets, cocks, 
not come from England. But the truth is, the workmen ſent | and the bob. "* v6 
over, being moſt of them men of looſe characters, grew diſſo-] 60, The wheels, which are the crown» wheel, in pocket-pieces, 
lute, quarrelled with the prieſts, inſulted the magiſtrates, and | and ſwing-wheel in pendulums; ſerving to drive the balance 
were diſmiſſed, of neceſſity. or pendulum. 

Striking W ATCHES are ſuch as, beſides the proper watch-part, | 7*, The contrate-wheel, which is that next the crown - wheel, 
for meaſuring of time, have a clock-part, for ſtriking the c. and whoſe. teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe of other 


hours, &c, wheels; whence the name. 7 
Theſe are. real clocks; only moved by a ſpring inſtead of a| 80, The great, or firſt wheel ; which is that the fuſee, &c. 
weight.——Properly ſpeaking, they are called pocket-clocks. immediately drives : after which are the ſecond wheel, third 


Repeating -W ATCHEs are ſuch as, by pulling a firing, &c. re- | wheel, &c. 
peat the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of the day |. . Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, are the pinion of 
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or night. ; report, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great wheel 
This repetition was the invention of Mr. Barlow, and was firſt | and ſerves to drive the dia/-wheel, as that ſerves to carry the 
put in practice by him in larger movements, or clocks, about | band. 
the year 1676.—T he contrivance ſtrait ſet the other artiſts | Theory and Calculation Warch-wWwokk. Preliminaries 
to work, who ſoon contrived divers ways of effecting the | neceſſary to the calculating of the watch-part of a movement, 
ſame,—But its application to pocket-watches was not known | are laid down under the articles BEATS, MovEMENT, and 
ly, before king James the ſecond's reign; when the ingenious | CLOCKwoRk ; ſee alſo Turn. 
* inventor above-mentioned, having directed Mr. Thompſon | Preliminary rules, common to the calculation of all move- 
b 2 to make a repeating-watch, was ſoliciting a patent for the | ments, the clock as well as the watch- parts; ſee under the 
end ſame. | | article MovEMENT.— Particular rules for the ffriking-part 3 
390 The talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quare to reſume the thoughts | ſee under the article CLOCK WORK. Thoſe for the watch- 
um; of a like contrivance, which he had in view fome years be- part we have from the Rev. Mr. Derham, as follow : 
ah fore: he now effected it; and being preſſed to endeavour to] 1, The ſame motion, it is evident, may be performed either 
ving t Mr. Barlow's patent, a watch of each kind was pro- by one wheel, and one pinion, or many wheels, and many 
rich» duced before the king and council; upon trial of which, the] pinions; provided the number of turns of all the wheels bear 
pon was given to Mr. Quare's. the proportion to all the-pinions, which that one wheel bears 
ode, e difference between them was, that Barlow's was made | to its pinion: or, which is the ſame thing, if the number, 
- up- to repeat, by puſhing in two pieces on each fide the watch-| produced by multiplying all the wheels together, be to the 
wan- box ; one of which repeated the hour, and the other the quar- number produced by multiplying all the pinions l 
j in ter: whereas Quare#s was made to repeat by a pin that ftuck | that one wheel, to that one pinion.— Thus, ſuppoſe you had 
ions; out near the pendant; which, being thruſt in (as now it is] occaſion for a wheel of 1440 teeth, with a pinion of 28 leaves; 
done by thruſting in the pendant ſelf), repeated both the hour | you may make it into three wheels of 36, 8, and 5, and three 
8. 2 and quarter with the ſame thruſt. | pinions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three wheels, 36, 8, and 5, 
x one WATCHING, WAKEFULNESS, inſomnia, among phyſicians, | multiplied together, give 1440 for the wheels; and the three 


denotes a diſorder whereby a perſon is diſabled from going to] pinions 4, 7, and 1, multiplied together, give aß for the 


1675 | | pinions.— Add, that it matters not in what order the wheels 
dome It is occaſioned by a continual and exceflive motion of the and pinions are ſet, or which pinion runs in which wheel 
wphin animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby thoſe organs | only, for convenience · ſake, the biggeſt numbers are commonly 
are prepared to receive, readily, any impreſſions from exter- put to drive the reſt. * . | 
ng got nal objects, which they propagate to the brain; and furniſh | 2%, Two wheels, and pinions of different numbers, may per- 
gitude the ſoul with divers occaſions of thinking. un form the ſame motion.— Thus, a wheel of 36 drives a pinion 
his in- This extraordinary flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes : for, | of 4; the ſame as a wheel of 4.5,/a pinion of 5; or a wheel of 
Haril, 10, The ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ with too much | 90, 2 pinion of 10.— The turns of each being 9. ; 
ord of force. In which caſe, the animal ſpirits being violently 3's If, in breaking the train into parcels, any of the quotients 
e ſame | agitated, and thoſe agitations continued by the nerves to the | ſhould not be liked; or if any other two numbers, to be mul- 
brain, they give a like motion to the brain itſelf; the neceſ- | tiplied together, are deſired to be varied; it may be done by 
| where fary conſequence of which is, that the animal muſt wake. | this rule. — Divide the two numbers by any other two 
agel Thus, a loud ſhriek, pains, head-ach, gripes, coughing, &c. numbers which will meaſure them; multiply the quotients : 
the ba- _ cauſe waking. —Add, that the mind's being oppreſſed with by the alternate diviſors; the ir of theſe two. laſt num- 
and the cares, or deeply engaged in thinking, contributes to the bers found, will be equal to roduQt of the two numbers 
lead of ſame; ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any ficſt given. Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 
rounds cares or meditations, that keep thoſe in motion, muſt pro- theſe by any two numbers which will evenly nicaſure them: 
duce watchfulneſs,—Of this kind are thoſe inveterate wake- | ſo, 36 by 4, gives 93 and 8 by 1, gives 8: now, by the 
J. Huy- ings of melancholic perſons; ſome of whom have been | rule, g times x is 9, and 8 times 4, 323 ſo that for 36 x 8, 
ence be known to paſs three or four weeks without a wink of ſleep. | you have 32 X 93 each equal to 288. If you divide 36 by 6, 
enburg⸗ 29, The other cauſe is in the ſpirits themſelves; which have | and 8 by 2, and multiply as before, you have 24 Xx 12 
ho! Mr. ſome extraordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to perſiſt | 36 x 8 288. . 9 
Pbiliſr in it: as, from their too great heat, or that of the brain in] 4“, If a wheel and pinion fall out with croſs numbers, too 
fevers, c. Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt frequent to. be cut in wheels, and yet not to be altered by theſe 
of them in ſummer, in the heat of youth, &c. | | rules; in ſeeking for the pinion. of report, find two numbers 
particu- Long faſting has the ſame effect; the want of food ſubtilize -] of the ſame, or à near proportion, by this rule: as either of 
- ing the. ſpits, . and drying the brain, —The ſame is likewiſe the two given numbers. is to the other, ſo is 360, to a fourth. 
iſe; ſo i an ordinary ſymptom in old age, by reaſon the pores of the | Divide that fourth number, as alſo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, Þ 
| brain, 9. 4 the nerves, having been much widened by the | 10, 12, 15 (each of which numbers exactly meaſures 360), 
iſh wot.) - continual paſſage of ſpirits, for a great number of years, the] or by any of thoſe numbers that bring a quotient neareſt an 4 
made fol ſpirits.now paſs and repaſs through them with tos much eaſe ; teger.—As ſuppoſe you had 147 for the wheel, and 170 | 
; nud need not any extraordinary motion to keep the mind | for the pinion; which are too great to be cut into ſmall 
to match awake. | | | wheels, and yet cannot be reduced into leſs, as having no 
le afſerth - There are inſtances of peoples waking for forty-five nights] other common. meaſure but unity: ſay, 28.370: 147: 360: 
te it wit + ſucceſſively ; and we even read of a melancholy perſon, who] 311. Or, as 147: 170. :; 360. : 416. Divide the fourth 
of Frend never flept once in fourteen months.—Such watchings uſually | number, and 360, by one of the foregoing numbers 3 45 311, 
cation d | degenerate ne madneh. ..:* FER MD FT: and 360, by ©, it gives 52 and. 60; divide them by 8, you 
ſounds. WATCH-WORK. is that part of the movement of a clock | have. 39, and 45 and, if you. divide 360 and 416, by 8, 


or watch, which is deſigned to meaſure and exhibit the time] you have 45 and 52 exactly. Wherefore, inſtead of the two | 


tributes to the ſtriking of the hour, Ec. which is called clock-] and 45, or 45 and 52, Sc. N 
work, .- | ' 8 | | . 0 | 8 . : : , 50, To 


oa a dial plate ; in contradiftinRion to that part which con- numbers 147 and 170, you may take 52, and 60, or 29 


WATT 
$*, To come to praQice in calculating a piece of watch-| 


work, firſt pitch on the train or beats of the balance in an 
' bour; as; whether a ſwift one, of about 20000 beat (the | 


WAT 


accordingly, find numbers fot dir crown-wheel, and 
quotients, ſo as that the minute-wheel ſhaft go round once 
in an hour, and the ſecond wheel once in a minute. 


uſual train of àa common 30 hour pocker-watch), or a flower, 
| bf about 16000 (the kh of the new pendulum pocket- 
watches), or other train.— Next, 
. of turns the fuſy is intended to have, 
hours the piece is to go: ſuppoſe, e. 
go 30 hours, or 192 hours 
to 2 the beats of bg balance 
the fuſy, by the. direion given 
Thus 3 12 : 16 :: 20000 26666. 
fore, 26666 are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, or great 
wheel, and ate equal to the quotients of all the wheels into 


the balance multiplied together, —Now this number is to 4 
1s to de 


broken into # convenient parcel of quotients ; which 
done thus: firſt, halve the number of beats; v:z. 26666, 
and you have 13333; then p 
crown-wheel, Tuppoſe 17 : divide 13333 
and pinions ; which, being too vip for one or two quotients, 
may be beſt broken into three. | : 
bers; which, when multiplied all together continually, will 
come neareſt 784 : as ſuppoſe 10, 9, and 9, multiplied con- 
tinually, gives 810, which is ſomewhat too much; there- 
fore try again other numbers, 11, 9, and 8: theſe, drawn 
one into another continually, produce 792 ; which is as near 
as can be, and is a convenient quotient. Having thus con- 
- trived the piece from the great wheel to the balance; but 
the numbers not falling out exactly, as you firſt propoſed ; 
correct the work thus: firſt (by the direction given under 
the word BR ATS), multiply 792, the product of all the quo- 
' tients pitched upon, by 17 (the notches of the crown-wheel); 
the product is 13464, N 
one turn of the fuſy'; then (by a rule given under the word 
' BzATs) find the true number of beats in an hour. —Thus, 
16: fa 2: 13464 10098; which is half the beats in an 
- * hour, —Then what quotient is to be laid upon the pi- 


nion of report (by the rule given under that word). — Thus, 


- 46:12 :: 12 : 9, the quotient of the pinion of report. — 
Having thus found your quotients, it is eaſy to determine 

what numbers the pinions ſhall have; for, chooſing what 
numbers the wheels ſhall have, and multiplying the pinions 
by their quotients, the produce is the number for the wheels. 
5 | bee the number of the pinion of report 
| 9 is 4, its quotient is 9; therefore num- 
E for the dial- wheel muſt be 4 & 9, or 36: 
next pinion being 5, its quotient 11, 
therefore the 


report Suppoſe you would conveniently kicken the train 
to 16000 ; then, by the rule given under the word BRArTs, 

fay, As f 16000, or 8000 : 1 464 :: 12: 20. So that 
_ » this-wateh will go 20 hours. — 194 OI of re- 

port, ſay (by the rule given un t word), As 20: 12 
3 * 2 So that 7 is the quotient of the pi- 
4) 28 (% nion of report. And as to the numbers, the 
5355 (11 


3 © g - —If you would give numbers to a watch of 
about 10000 beats in an hour, to have 12 turns 
- 17 of the fuſy, to go 170 hours, and 17 notches 


* 


wheel is but 28; for its quotient is altered to 7. 


Urn 


: 10000: 141666, which fourth number is the beats in 
one turn of the fuſy ; its half, 70833 being divided by 17, 
ives 4167 for the quotient : and becauſe this number is too 
dig for three quotients, therefore chooſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 

. -64; whoſe product into 17 makes 71808, nearly to 
2M the true beats in one turn of the fuſy. — Then fay, As 


© 170 :42 :: 71808 : 5069, which is half the true train of 


reſolve on the number | 
and the number of 
gr. 12 turns, and to 
(1. e. 8 days), &c. Proceed now | 


or ulum in one turn of | 
4 ＋ the word BEATS,— 
Where- | 


then pitch on the number of the 
a by 17, and — 
bape 784 for the quotient (or turns) of the reſt of the wheels 


ooſe therefore three num- | 


which is half the number of beats in| 


great wheel muſt be's 1128 551 
reſt, | 


the pinion of 


operation is the ſame as before; only the dial- | 


Suppoſe, . gr. you ſhall chooſe a pendulum of ſix inches to 
go eight days, with 16 turns of the fuſy; a pendulum of 
d inches vibrates 9368 in an hour; and conſequently, di- 
viding it by 60, gives 156, the beats in a minute, Half 
theſe ſums are 4684, and 78. Now, the firſt work is to 
break this 78 into a good proportion, which will fall into 
one quotient, and the crown-wheel. Let the crown-whee 
have 15 notches ; then 78, divided by 15, gives 

$3 ſo a crown-wheel of 15, and a wheel and 8) 40 


pinion, whoſe quotient is 5, will go round in a —£ls 
minute to carry an hand to ſhew ſeconds. —For 13 
an hand to go round in an hour to ſhew minutes; 

becauſe there are 60 minutes in an hour, it ig 4(8 


but breaking 60 into good quotients (ſuppoſe 8 00 (7% 
Lo and 6, or 8 and 74, &c.), and it is done, — — 
Thus, 4684 is broken, as near as can be, into 3 
proper numbers. But ſince it does not fall out exactly into 
the above-mentioned numbers, you muſt correct (as before 
directed), and find the true number of beats in an hour, 
multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 75 by 60 
makes 4500, which is the true train. Then find the 
beats in one turn of the fuſy ; thus, 16 : 192 :: 4500; 
540co ; which laſt is half the beats in one turn of the fuſy. 
-— This 54000 being divided by 4500 (the true 
numbers already pitched on), the quotient will 108 (12 
be 12; which, not being too big for a ſingle 2 64(8 
| 9 needs not be divided into more; and 8) 60 (7; 
e work will ſtand as in the margin. — As to 8) 40 ( 5 
the hour-hand, the great wheel, which performs ——- 
only-one revolution in 12 turns of the minute- 3 
wheel, will ſhew the hour; or it may be done by the mi- 
nute- wheel. p 
WATER, Aqua, in phyſics, a fimple, fluid, and liquid body 
reputed the third of the four vulgar elements. 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines water to be a fluid ſalt, volatile, 
and void of taſte : but this definition Boerhaave ſets afide ; 
. inaſmuch as water is a menſtruum, or diſſolvent of ſalts and 
ſaline bodies, which does not agree with the notion of its being 
a e for we do not know of any ſalt that diſſolves 
ano 5 f 
Whether water be originally fluid ? — Though water be de- 
fined a fluid, it is a point controverted* among philoſophers, 
* whether ropes "ary its natural ſtate, or the effect of violence: 
we ſometimes it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes in a 
ſolid form; and as the former in our warmer climate is the 
more uſual, we conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe the 
other to the extraneous action of cold. Boerhaave, how- 
ever, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains water to be naturally 
of the cryſtalline kind; ſince, where-ever a certain degree of 
fire is wanting to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into an 
hard glebe, under the denomination of ice. 
Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame opinion. — Ice, he obſerves, 
is commonly . to be water brought into a preterna- 
tural ſtate by cold: but, with regard to the nature of things, 


and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might as juſtly be 


faid, That water is ice paper apc” thawed by heat. —If 
it be urged, that ice, left to itſelf, will, upon the removal of 
the freezing agents, return to water ; it may be anſwered, 


| that, not to mention the ſnow and ice which lie all ſummer 


long on the Alps, and other high mountains, even in the 


torrid Zone, we have been aſſured, that, in ſome- parts of 
| Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues more months 
in the crown-wheel ; the work is the ſame, in a manner, as 
in the laſt example; and conſequently" thus: As 12 : 170 


of the year frozen by the natural temperature of the climate, 
than thawed by the heat of the ſun 3 and a little below the 
ſurface of the ground, the water which chances to be lodged 
in the cavities there, continues in a ſtate of ice all the year 
round: ſo that when, in the heat of ſummer; the fields are 
covered with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall 
No pure water in all nature.—Water, if it could be had alone, 
and pure, Boerhaave would have all the requiſites of 


watch. — And again, 170 :12*: 12 : 345: which] an element, and be as imple as fire; but there is no expe- 
| — the vinion ed, and the Ben the dia). | dient hitherto diſcovered for procuring it ſo pure. Rain- 

| - wheel.But theſe' numbers being to big to be cut in ſmall | * water, which ſeems the pureſt of all thoſe. we know of, is 

| 'V. wheels, they muſt be varied by the fourth rule, above, thus: replete with infinite exhalations of all kinds, which it imbibes 
We, | 144: 170 :* 360: 425; | | from the air: ſo that iſ filtred and diſtilled a thouſand times, 
Mey Sy Or 170 : 144: 360 205. there ſtill remain faxces. — Further, the rain-water gathered 

Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two] from the roofs of houſes, is a lixivium of the ſalt of tyles, 
fourth proportionals (as directed by the rule); | fate, or the like ; impregnated with the dungs and fæces of 

ſuppoſe by 15; you will have #4, or #2; then] the animals, birds, Oc. depoſited thereon ; and the exbala- 

3 : the ode St of che whole movement will | tions of numerous other things.— Add, that all the rain- 
5 85 fand as in the margin. ? | water gathered in cities, muſt at leaſt be ſaturated with the 
| Such is the calculation of ordinary watches, to] ſmoke of 2. thouſand chimneys, and the various eſſſuvia of 

4 po ſhew the hour of the day: in ſuch as ſhew mi- numbers of perſons, &c.—Belide this, there is fire contained 

G 1 


5 5 nutes, and ſeconds, the proceſs is thus: in all water; as appears from its fluidity, 


15 ing reſolved on the beats in an hour ; by dividing | fire alone. an e ; 
e ain by 60, find the beats in 3 dr Mg — As What is in the air neceſſarily mixes itſelf with avater, it 
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hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as pure water. | poſe it an agitated congeries of a great variety of ſeminal 
Af you percolate it through ſand, or ſqueeze it through rinciples, —. of other corpuſcles e be fublucd and fa- 
pumice, or. paſs it through any other body of the like kind, toned by them; and it may yet be a body fluid like water, 
you will always have falt remaining.Nor̃ can diſtillation | in caſe the corpuſcles it was made up of were, by their Crea- 
render it pure ; ſince it leaves air therein, which neceſlarily || tor, made ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an actual motion, 
abounds in corpuſcles of all ſorts. | 8 a as might make them roll and glide eaſily over one another. 
The pureſt of all waters we can any way arrive at, is, that“ — However, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, 
diſtilled from ſnow, ee in a clear, ill, pinching night,, Sendivogius, and others, have maintained the ſame principle; 
in ſome very high place; taking none but juſt the outer or | vz. that water is the elemental matter, or ſtamen, of all 
ſuperficial part thereof. —By a number of repeated diſtillations, | things, and ſuffices alone for the production of all the viſible 
"the part of the earth, and other faces, may be ſepa- | creation. —Thus Sir Iſaac Newton: All birds, beaſts, and 
"rated from this: and this is what we muſt be contented to| „ fiſhes, — trees, and vegetables, with their ſeveral 
call pure water. | parts, do grow out of water, and watry tinctures, an 
Mr. Boyle, indeed, relates, that a friend of his, by diſtil- | « ſalts; wa” by putrefaction, ' they 14 * 
ling a quantity of water an hundred times, found, at length, © watry ſubſtances.” 5 * 
that he had got ſix-tenths of the firſt quantity in earth: | Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an experi- 
_ *, whence he concludes, that the whole water, by farther pro-] ment, wherein burning a quantity of earth, till all the oil 
ſecuting the. operation, might. be converted into earth. See was conſumed, and then, mixing it up with water, to draw 
 EARTH- | out all the falt; and putting this earth, 'thus prepared, into 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that water cannot be removed, | an earthen pot, which nothing but rain- water could enter 
or poured into a veſſel, without mixing ſome duſt there- | a willow, planted therein, grew up to a conſiderable height 
with; neither can the luting of the veſſel be ſo cloſe, that it | and bulk, without any ſenſible diminution of the earth: 
can be diſtilled, without loſing ſomething every time.—| whence he concluded, that the twater was the only nutriment 
Boerhaave, therefore, rather concludes, that the water thus | of the vegetable kind, as vegetables are of the animal.— 
often diſtilled might acquire ſtill new earth from the duſt | The fame thing is inferred by Mr. Boyle, from a parallel 
floating in the air, and the inſtruments employed in operation; | experiment; and the whole is countenanced by Sir Iſaac 
and loſe, in proportion, by getting out at the junctures of Newton; who obſerves, that water, ſtanding a few days in 
the veſſels. | WH "4 the open air, yields a tincture; which, like that of malt, by 
That author aſſures us, that, after diſtilling ſome very pure | ſtanding longer, 2 a ſediment, and a ſpirit ; but, before 
' water, by a gentle.fire, the ſpace of four months, it appeared 1 ion, is fit nouriſhment for animals and vegetables. 
perfectly pure; and yet, leaving it to reſt in veſſels exactly ut Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew the whole a miſtake: 
cloſed, it would conceive a ſlender kind of weedy matter, | water containing extraneous corpuſdes, ſome of theſe, he 
ſomewhat like the ſtamina of plants, or the little tufts of | ſhews, are the proper matter of nutrition; the water being 
' mucilage: yet Schottus ſaw water. in Kircher's muſeum, | till found to afford fo much the leſs nouriſhment, the more 
that had kept in a veſſel, hermetically ſealed, upwards | it is purified by diſtillation.— Thus, a plant in diftilled water 
ol fifty years 3 yet-ſtill remained clear and pure, and ſtood to will not grow ſo faſt as in water not diſtilled ; and if the 
the ſame keight in the veſſel, as at firſt, without the leaſt | water be diſtilled three or four times over, the plant will 
lign of ſediment. | TI . ſcarce grow at all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. So 
Boerhaave adds, that he is convinced nobody ever ſaw a| that water, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper nutriment of 
drop of pure water; that the utmoſt of its purity known, | vegetables; but only the vehicle thereof, which contains the 
only amounts to its being free from this or that ſort of matter; nutritious particles, and carries them along with it, through 
that it can never, for inſtance, be quite deprived of falt; | all the parts of the plant. | | 
ſince air will always accompany it, and air always contains | Hence, a water-plant, e. gr. the common water-creſs, 
falts.. TOTP | brought up in a veſſel of tbater, will be found to contain the 
Water in all places and bodies. — Water ſeems to be diffuſed | more ſalt and oil, the muddier the water is: in effect, water 
every-where, and to be preſent in all ſpace where there is | nouriſhes the leſs, the more it is purged of its ſaponaceous 
matter. Not à body in all nature but will yield water : | falts; in its pure ſtate, it may ſuffice to extend, or ſwell, the 
it is even aſſerted, that fire itſelf is not without water.—_A 3 but it thus affords no new vegetable matter. ' 
ſingle grain of the moſt firy ſalt, which, in a moment's | Helmont, however, carries his ſyſtem ſtill farther; and ima- 


F time, will penetrate through a man's hand,. readily imbibes | gines, chat all bodies may be re- converted into water, —His 

f half its weight of water, and melts, even in the drieſt air alkaheft, he affirms, adequately reſolves plants, animals, and 

* imaginable. Thus, ſalt of tartar, placed near the hotteſt | minerals, into one liquor, or more, according to their ſeve- 

fire, will attract or imbibe water; and, by that means, in- | ral internal differences of parts; and the alkabeſt, being abſ- - 

„ creaſe conſiderably its weight, in 2 ſmall time: ſo, in the tracted from theſe liquors, in the ſame weight, and with the * 

1 drieſt ſuramer's. day, a pewter veſſel, with ice in it, brought | ſame virtues, as when it diſſolved them, the liquors may, by 

85 up from ſome cold ſubterraneous place, into the hotteſt room, frequent cohobations from chalk, or ſome other proper mat- 

be will immediately be covered over with little drops of water, | ter, be totally deprived of their ſeminal endowments, and 

Tf gathered from the contiguous air, and condenſed by the cold- | return, at laſf, to their firſt matter; which is inſipid water. 

of neſß of the ice. 7 ra Thus much is confeſſed, that mixed bodies do all rakes by 

d, It is ſurpriſing to conſider. the. plenteous ſtock of water | fire, into phlegm, or water, oil, ſpirit, ſalt, and earth; eacl 

"er which even dry bodies afford. —Oil of vitriol, being ex- of which principles is found, atleaſt, to contain water, 

the poſed a long time to a violent fire, to ſeparate all the water, | Spirits, for inftance, cannot be better repreſented, than by 

of as much as poſſible, from the ſame, will afterwards, by | ſpirit of wine; which, of all others, ſeems freeſt from water : 

the only ſtanding a few minutes in the air, contract freſh water Helmont affirms, it may be ſo united with water, as to 

ate, fo faft, as ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt.— Cn water itſelf, —He adds, that it is materially water, 

the Hartſhorn, kept forty years, and turned as hard and dry as * a ſulphureous diſguiſe, — According to him, in 

Iged any metal, ſo that, it againſt a flint, it will yield ſparks | making Paracelfus's balſamum- ſamech, which is nothing but 

yoar of fire, yet, being put into a glaſs veſſel, and diſtilled, will | fal tartari dulcified, by diſtilling ſpirit of wine from it, till : 

1 afford one · eighth part of its quantity of water. Bones dead | the ſalt be ſufficiently ſaturated with its ſulphur, and till it 

ſhall and dried twenty-five years, and thus become almoſt as | ſuffers the liquor to be drawn, off as ſtrong as it was poured 

hard as iron, yet, diſtillation, have afforded half their N on; when the falt of tartar, from which it is diſtilled, hath 

lone, weight of water.—-And the hardeſt - ſtones, ground and | retained, or deprived it of, the ſulphureous parts of the ſpirit 4 
tes of Jiſtled; do always diſcover a portion thereof. | of win the reſt, which is incomparably the greateſt part of L 
expe Eels, by diſtillation, yielded Me. Boyle ſome oil, ſpirit, and | the liquor, will turn to blegm. effect, corroſive ſpirits, 4. 
Rain- volatile falt, beſides the caput mortuum; yet all theſe were according to Mr. Bop e's obſervation, abound in water ; 4 
of, is ſo diſproportionate to the water, that they ſeemed to have | which may be obſerved by entangling, and fo cs, rey ſa- 1 
nbides been nothing but that coagulated : the fame ftrangely abounds | line parts, as to make them corrode ſome proper . or 1 
times, in vipers, though they are eſteemed very hot in operation; elſe, by 3 them with ſome contrary ſalt 3 which will t 
thered will, in a convenient air, ſurvive, for ſome days, the | turn them into phlegm. "oo 0 | 
tyles, | loks of their heads and hearts. Human blood itſelf, as ſpiri-| And as to ſalts, falt of tartar, well calcined, being laid to Mit 
eces of I  tuous and elaborate a liquor as it is reputed, ſo abounds in | liquefy in the air, will depoſit an earth; and if it be then | 
exhala- water, that out of ſeven ounces and an half, the ſame author, & committed to diſtillation, will. yield a conſiderable quantity 1 9 | 
e rain- by diſtillation, drew near fix ounces of phlegm; before ever | of inſipid water; inſomuch that, if it be urged with a vebe- - [ 
ith the any of the other principles began to riſdSQ. I ment fire, the ſalt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing faline KI 
uvia of ether water be the common matter of all bodies? From] remain, either in the water, or the earth. Whence Hel- 1 * 
ntained conſiderations ſomewhat of this kind, les, and ſome other | mont concludes, that all falts might be convertad-into we- . = 
wing to philoſophers, have been led to hold, that all wag tro ter. Add, that ſea- ſalt, recovered from its Sen acid ſylgit; * 
pro: made of water : which opinion, probably, had its riſe from | and oil of tartar, reſolves into 4warer, as much as oi Wy 
vater, it the writings of Moſes; where he fpeaks of the Spirit of God tar. 2 "ER 1 


not conceive the water here mentioned by Moſes as the uni- | | gg: might be converted wholly into the fame. See 
verſal matter to be our elementary water : we neg only ſup- SULPHUR, c. EI» 4 
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moving upon the face. of che waters. —But Vr. Boyle does | Laſtly,” oils run, in great meaſure, into water; and, it is - 
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vity of water. This makes 
* water, in order to ſettle its degres of purity; but this 
we may fay in the general, that the pureſt wats - 
procure, is that which is 880 times ha 


- oo 


munter; this not being 
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Properties and effect of water. — 1, Water is found the moſt 
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it di 


the water in it. 


|, peetrative of all bodies, after fire, and the moſt difficult to 
| 4 ry re which _ o_ 

y Yetain ing. Nor is it jection, that ſyrups 
SCE ag ang bates which will boi 
is £ owing to the greater ſubtilty and pene- 
tration of their particles,” but to the reſin wherewith the wood 
of _ ſuch. veſſels hooks, to which oils and ſyrups are as | 
* menſtruums; ſo that, diſſolving the reſin, they make their 
way through the ſpaces left thereby: whereas water, not act- 


ing on reſins, is retained in them. 


fo that 


| puted more fluid than another, when its parts 


- compreſſed in water, the air 


” force, it made its way through the pores even of the gold: 


receivet covered therewith; whereas water paſſes with eaſe. 
— Again, air may be retained in a bladder, but water ouſes 

In effect, it is found, that water will paſs through 
n times ſmaller than air will. $8 
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. "as call 


fixed in; as is evident in red-lead, &c. 
pry of. water, joined with its. ſmoothneſs and lu- 
Fe ſerve as a vehicle for the commodiaus and 


it to 


a new ſupply of nutritious matter. 
ſame water, as little coheſive as it is, and 
ſrom moſt bodies, will cohere firmly with 
bind 


34.4 ** 


fo much heavier than air, the more water is con- 
air, the / heavier, of courſe, muſt the air be: as, . 


the principal part of the weight of the atmoſphere 


water we can 


ard in air; for 


ing water to 


ſhould, withal, be a | 


uin mcvhetnt fand, did not water bind it together; apd 
thus, of a fat gravelly earth, wrought up with wa. 
ter, baked, or burnt, we make bricks, tiles, and earhern 
veſſels, of ſuch exceeding hardneſs and cloſeneſs; that water 
itſelf cannot paſs through them; And theſe bodies, though to 
appearance perfectly dry, and deſtitute of water, yet, being 
pulverized, and put in a retort; and diſtilled, yield an in- 
credible quantity of water,” . 
The ſame holds of metals; for the pa or filings of lead, 
tin, antimony, -&c. by diſtillation,” yield water plentifully; 
and the hardeſt ſtones, ſea- ſalt, nitre, vitriol, ſulphur, Oc. 
are found to conſiſt chiefly of water,” into which they reſolve 
- by force of fire. . N 
> lapis calcar ius, or lime: ſtone, being expoſed to the fire, 
affords a prodigious quantity of pure water z and the more of 
this water is extracted, the more ſriable does it become, till, 
at e commences a dry calx, or lime, wherein, in 
lieu of the water ſo expelled, the fire, in the courſe of calci- 
nation, enters; and this is expelled again, in its turn, by 
pouring on cold water: Yet the ſame water and calx tem- 
pered together, produce a maſs fcarce inferior, in point of 
ſolidity, to the primitive lime - toner: 
4, Thats water is not elaſtic, is evident hence, that it i; 
incompreſſible, or incapable, by any force, of being reduced 
into leis compaſs: this eaſily follows from that famous expe- 
© riment above-mentioned; made by order of the great duke of 
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L Tuſcany.— The water, being incapable of eo ation, ra- 


ther than yield, tranſuded through the pores of the metal, 
& thas th bal was found wet Al — till, at 
length, making a in the „it ſpun out with 
vehemence.— From this: laſt — indeed, — 
have weakly concluded, it was elaſtie: for the impetus 
where with the water darted forth, was more probably owing 
to the elaſticity of the gold, which communicated that im- 
9 to the unter. ul bes 
And hence we fee the reaſon why blocks of marble ſome- 
times burſt in cold weather; and why a veſſel filled with 
water, and afterwards, by any means, reduced to a leſs com- 
a the water burſts the veſſel, though ever ſo ſtrong.— 
T bis is obſervable in a piece of braſs cannon, which, being 
© filled with water, and the mouth exaaly ſtopped, ſo as to 
prevent all e of-water, if a cold night happens, ſuffici- 
ent to con and conſtipate bodies; the metallic matter 
undergoing the common fate, and the water refuſing to give 
| way, the cannon is burſt aſunder with incredible violence. 
Some bring an argument of the elaſticity © of water hence, 
that hot water takes up more room than cold; but no legi- 
timate concluſion can be formed from hence ; for in the hot 
mater there is a good quantity of fire contained, which, in- 
terpoſing between the particles of the water, makes it extend 


bon greater ſpace, without" any expanſion of parts from its 


on elaſticity. . This is evident hence, that if water be once 
heated, there is no reducing it to its former dimenſions, but 
by letting it cool again; which 1 run ſhews, that the ex- 
panſion d not on the elaſticity of parts, but on the 
preſence de then, thou 8 7 
preſſion, or enſation, | be ed by heat, 


It may be added, that a farther degree of cold," that is, ſuch 
an one as congeals water, or turns it into ice, does expand it. 
here are many ways to maniſeſt this expanſion of water 
by freezing Mr. Boyle, having poured a proper quantity of 
water into 2 cylindrical earthen veſſel; expoſed it, un- 
covered, both to the open air in nights, and the opera- 
tion of ſnow and ſalt; and found, that the ice produced in 
both caſes, reached higher than the water did before it was 


* 


floten. Add, that it bas been found, that the rain ſoaking 


int >, marble, and violent froſts coming on, have burſt the 
ones t and even implements made of bell- metal, careleſſy 
expoſed to the wet, haye been broken and ſpoiled by the 
water; which, entering at little cavities of the metal, was 
there afterwards fronen and expanded into ice. | 


4 


From the whole we may be enabled to ſettle ſomething 25 


to the nature of the component particles of | water; and, 


1% That are, as to our ſenſes, infinitely ſmall; whence - 
their pe ve power. 2% Exceedingly imooth and ſlip- 
void of ſenſible aſperities; witneſs their fluidit), 

Fon! being io eaſlly ſeparable from other bodies which 
adhere'to. 3%, Extremely ſolid.” , Perfectly tranſparent, 

as ſuch inviſible ;” which we gather hence, that pure 

* woater;' incloſed in à veſſel hermetically ſealed, projects no 


— 7 - 


3 | | ſhadow; i that the eye hall not be able to diſcover whethe" 


- the veſſel have water in it or not; and in that the cry 
| falls of ſalts, when the warer is ſeparated from them, lo 
their tramſparemey.—5 Hard, rigid, and inflexible; . 
appears from their rior being compreffible.—IF/ it be aſked, 
*- how # body ſo light, fluid, and volatile, and which ſo cafy * 

ſuffices to „ ſhould be ſo ſtubborn and incompref 


cond 


WAI 
Fm texture; here will be enough to account for the whole: 


its vacuity renders it light enough, &c,—And the little con- 


tact between ſpherules will account for the weakneſs of its | 


coheſion, &c. : 
Halt melted into water, does not fill the veſſel in proportion 


to its bulk: whence it follows, that there are little ſpaces be- 
tween the particles of water, to admit thoſe of the ſalt. — |' 
again, we ather, that the watry particles are | 


And hence, agai atl | 
'gxtremely ſolid and inflexible ; fince, though they have in- 
termediate ſpaces, no force or weight can compreſs, or 
se, Water is the moſt inſipid of all bodies; the taſte we 
metimes obſerve therein ariſing not from the mere water, 
but from falt, vitriol, or other bodies mixed therewith ; and 
rdingly, all the ſapid waters recommended for medici- 


nal_uſes, are found to depoſit a quantity of ſome of thoſe | - 
fofhils; | ; 1 
6 Water is E inodorous, or void of the leaſt ſmell. | 


— Water, then, neither affects ſight, taſte, nor ſmell, pro- 
vided it be pure; and, . it might remain for 

ever imperceptible to us, but for the ſenſe of feeling. 
Whither water be convertible into air It has been diſputed, 
whether or no water be convertible into air; there being nu- 
merous inſtances of, at leaſt, an apparent tranſmutation.— 
Ia the vapours daily raiſed, we find water rareſied to ſuch a 
ee, as to take place in the atmoſphere, and help to com- 


© a conſiderable part of what we call ar; and even to] 


contribute to many of the effects aſcribed to the air. —But 
ſuch a vapour-air has not the characters of true permanent 
air, being , eaſily reducible into water again. So, in di- 
geſtions, and diſfillations, though water may be rarehed into 
by erp lh is not really changed into air, but only di- 
" vided by and diffuſed into very minute parts; which, 
ig » preſently teturn to ſuch water as they con- 

— . 


re. [ _ 1 g ” 
Yet wate# rarefied into vapour in an Kolipile, will, for a 
- while; have an elaſtic power, the 


. the dlaftic power of this ſtream is manifeſtly owing to no- 
thing elſe but the heat, that expands and agitates the aqueous 
particles thereof; and, when the heat is gone, the elaſticity, 

and other acreal properties, diſappear likewiſe. : 
Rapid winds, thus made, ſeem to be no more than mere wa- 
ner, broken into little parts, and put into motion; ſince, by 

- holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold body, againſt it, the vapours 

thereon will preſently cover the body with 

water. Indeed, no heat intervenes, motion alone, 

- if vehement, may, perhaps, ſuffice to break water into minute 

„ and make chem aſcend upwards in form of air.— 
Boyle obſerves, that, between Lyons and Geneva, where 
the Rhone is ſuddenly ftreightened by two rocks very near 
each other, that rapid ſtream, daſhing with great impetuoſity 


Its firmneſs and ſimilarity will make it reſiſt ſufficiently; and | 


great and laſt charaQteriſtic | 
of true air, and will ſtream out perfectly like a blaſt of air: | 
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acquiring its preſent degree. Philsſ. Ted. M344: 


High-W att. 
Low-WATER. 
Ebb-WaTtk. 


Rain-WATER is the water of the ſea, purified. by a fort of 


River-WaTER, on ſome occaſions, is to be efteemed purer 
, than that of r if the ſtream, in deſcending 


AT 
ſolved and imbibed by the rivers in their progreſs, and dif- 
charged with their waters'in the ocean; and, conſequently, 
that the degree of ſaltneſß is continually and gradually in- 
creaſing.— On this hypotheſis he even propoſes a method for 
determining the age of the world: for two experiments of 
the degree of ſaltneſs, made at a large interval of time, will, 
by the rule of proportion, give the time wherein it has been 


The water of the ſea is liable to ſeveral perigdi 


See T1Dzs, "a. 


See the articles Frux, Ess, Cr. 


diſtillation; or rather, it is the watry vehicle, ſeparate 
from the ſaline, and other matters reſiding therein, by eva- 


tion. ( 
The water” which 'diffends in ral and of all 


RI 9 | i 
others, the pureſt, in a cold ſeaſon, and a ſtill ſky; and this 
Le muſt be contented to take for elementary 


e ruin. water, in ſummer, or when the atmoſphere is in 


commotion, it is certain, muſt contain infinite kinds of he- 


terogeneous matter: thus, gathering the water that falls 
after a thunder-clap, in a fultry ſummer's day, and letting it 
ſettle, a real ſalt is found ſticking at the bottom. But in 
winter, eſpecially when it freezes, the exhalations are but 
few, ſo that the rain falls without much adulteration: and 
hence, what is thus gathered in the morning, is found. of 
good uſe for taking away ſpots in the face; and that ga- 
red from ſnow, againſt inflammation of the eyes, 
Yet this ypin-water, with all its purity, may be filtred and 
VO, & thouſand times, and it will fill leave ſome faces 
ind 0 | : 


Spring-WaTER is the next in point of purity.—This, accord- 


ing to Dr. Halley, is coll from the air itſelf ; which, 


being ſaturated with water, and coming to be condenſed 


the evening's cold, is driven againſt. the cold tops of the 
mountains ; where, being farther condenſed and ed, it 


xs down, or diftils, much as in an alembic. = 

his water, which before floated in the atmoſphere, in form 

of a vapour, being thus brought together, at firſt forms little 
; ſeveral of which, meeting together, form rivulets ; 


and theſe, at length, rivers, e 


from its ſpring, chance to flow over ftrata, or beds, where- 


in there is ſalt; 72 vitriol; iron, or the like, it diſſolves 
and imbibes part thereof. —Otherwiſe, /pring-water becomes 


urer and better as it runs; for, while the river drives on 


its waters in an uninterrupted ſtream, all its ſalts, with the 


able and anintat matters drained into it, either from ex- 
halations, or fromthe ground it waſhes, gradually either fink 
to the bottom, or are driven to the ſhore : ws! owe the 


againſt them, breaks part of its water into minute corpuſcles, | antient poets and painters repreſent the deities of ſprings and 

ag re op Fre 2 part Nat * gan be obſerved at a} Tivers, as combing and V their evaters. Tring 

. n difhince,” ifing from the place, and aſcending | _ With regard to the qualities of water, it is farther diftinguiſh- 
high into the air. 1 , ed into falina, fall- Water; dulcis, fre/b-water, &c. © 

Wares, in phy, and hydrography, is a common, or Salt-W ATER, or Sea-WATER. See SALT, and Sta-Water. - 
general name, applied to all liquid bodies, gliding | Frob-Wattx.—kt is EN granted, chat thoſe waters, 
or flowing on the earth. 3 | cæteris paribus, are the beſt, as well for wholeſomneſs, a 
In this ſenſe, water and earth are ſaid. tö conſtitute our ter-] various other cxconomical uſes, &c. that are freeſt from ſalt- 

ueous globe. Sec EARTH. ? I _ neſs; which is atradventitious, and, in moſt caſes, an hurtful, - 

Forme authors have raſtily and Kais taxed the diſtribu-] quality of waters. Mr. Boyle, therefore, \contrived a v 

- tion of witer and earth in our globe as unartful, and not well ef method of examining the freſhneſs and ſaltn- 
proportioned ; ſuppoſing that the water takes up too much | of waters,” by a ptecipitant, which was a ſolution of ſilver, 


An inundation, ot overflowing of the waters, makes a de- 
causa of Warzk. See the article CATARACT. 0 es 


4 


which could diſcover one part of falt in 1000; nay, 2 or 


1 
. 
TE 4 
\ 4 * 
: 
5 


3000 parts of water, | 1 

thawed ice of - er is often uſed in Amſterdam for 
ae nad tholine, in his book De Nivis Uſu, con- 
firms the relation: 


Wat. regard to the places where it is | Ak is certain, ſays he, that if the ice of 
9 marina, 2 pluvialis, 3 flu are de thawed,” it loſes its ſaltneſs: as has been 
viatilis, river-water; fontania, ſring-water;, putealis, well-\| * lately tried by a profelor in our univerſity.” © 
water z ciſternini, that of cjfernr; and paluſtris, that of | U , WATEE.—The uſes of water are infinite; in food, | 
lakes, moraſſes, &c. which are each more impure wed coat | | Ne in agriculture, in navigation, in divers of the 

Ken-Warzz is an alemblage of bodies, wherein water can] As a, one of tk | 
arcs be. aid to have the principal part: it. is an univerlal| world] and, if we may credit many of our lateſt and woſt 

| * Colluvies of all the bodies in nature, ſuſtained and kept ſwim-]. - judicious phyſicians, one of the beſt t00.— For this uſe, chat 

r , . Eongle, ouborr- 
Dr. Liffer confiders it as the fund, or ſource, out of which ali] leſs, void of taſte and ſmell, and which warms and coole 
bodies ariſe, He. gives, in ſome meaſure, imo the opinion] faſteſt, a and pulſe boil and yield their vir- 
of Thales and Van Helmont; and imagines the ſea-tater) tues ſooneſt, is ben. „ „ „ 4+ 
to have been. the only clement created # the beginning, be- rates, in his tre , | Aquit, & Ledi, ſpeaks 
fore any animal,, or Vegetable, or even, before the ſun. him-\ much in behalf of Tight water tus relates, that, 
ſelf.— Freſo-water he ſuppoſes to have riſen accidentally af- | | among the antients,” feme nations drahk à water ſo ve; 
' ter the creation of theſe, and to owe its origin to the vapours | light, that all woods readily Yunk therein. —And Mr. Boyle 
bf plants, the breath-of agimak, and the exhalations raifed] mentions ſome watef brought out vf Africa "ingo England, 
ern OT eo ego or {ot nk 
Dr. Halley is of another opinion. —He takes it for granted, | = 7.e. by one-third.  * ö 


An the ſaltneſs of the ſea ariſes from the ſaline 


— 


1 22 


5 '1J 


eſteemed a good quality in waters „ 


- 


— 


water mote than either of them. 


| It ac in various manners and capacities: 2 « menfituum, a 


|  Thepartides of falts, we have obſeryed, inſinuate themſelves 


| Oils and ſulphur water leaves untouched; and, what is more | 


x 


WA T 


make a lather therewith.— This our river. waters readily: do; 

but the pump and r are found too hard for it; 

may this be remedi in them, by barely letting them 

| for four or five days. 5 XJ 

As a medicine, it is found, internally, a powerful febrifuge ; | 

and excellent againſt colds, coughs, the ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. 
—Externally, its effects are no leſs conſiderable.  , a 


In oy owe and gardening, tuater is allowed abſolutely 
ber 


to v ion; whence Varro places it in the num- 

of the divinities he invokes in his firſt book de re Ruſtica : 

 Etiam, ſays he, precor, Lympha, guoniam fine aqua omnis miſera 

agricultura. _ * ; 

— water is liable to, and the different forms it ap- 

, pears under, are very numerous. Sometimes as ice, then as | 
a vapour, then as a cloud, ſhower, ſhow, hail, fog, . 

Many naturaliſts have even maintained water to be the ye- | 


. matter, or the only proper food of plants ; but Dr. 4 


Woodward has overturned that opinion, and ſhewn, that | 
© the office of water in vegetation is only to be a vehicle to a 

terreſtrial matter, whereof vegetables are formed ; and that 
it does not itſelf make any addition to them.—All water, | 
© he allows, contains more or Jeſs of this terreſtrial matter; 


ſpring and rain-water near an equal quantity; and r7ver- || 
Vater is of the utmoſt uſe in chemiſtry; being one of the 
FE inſtruments by means whereof its operations are all per- 


- - — 


ſerment, a putrefacient, à vehicle, a medium, &c. | 
1, As a menſiruum, it diſſolves all kinds of ſalts.— Air] 
alſo ſeems to diffolve falts z but it is only in virtue of the | 
© water it contains.—Nor has any other body the power of 
- diſſolving falts, farther than as it ſhares in this fluid. 


* 
cn. od * »- 


into the interſtices between the particles of water j but when | 
thoſe interſtices are once filled, the ſame water will not any 
longer diſſolve the ſame ſalt; but it will then ſtill diffolve a 
falt of another kind, by reaſon of the different figure of the 
particles, which enter and occupy the, vacancies left by the 
former: and thus it will diffolve a third or fourth falt,. &c. 
o, when water has imbibed its fill of common ſalt, it 
will ftill diſſolve nitre; and, when ſaturated with nitre, it 
will ſtill diſſolve ſal ammoniac; and fo on. I PR 
Mater diſſolves all faline bodies, it being the conſtituent | 
character of this claſs of bodies, that they are uninflammable, | 
and diſſoluble in. water. —Hence, water may diſſolve all | 
bodies, even the heavieſt and moſt compact, as metals; in- 
—_— | N 
form : in which ſtate they may be ſo intimately di 
water, as to be fuſtained thereon. | | | 
Water diſſolves all bodies, i. e. all alkalious ſalts 
and oils blended : though oil. itſelf be not diſſoluble 
in water, the admixture of ſalt herewith, rendering it fa- 
ne, brings it under the power of water, 


— — 2 K —̃ — 


* 


Now, all the humours in the human are y 


ſaline, though none of them are ſalt itſelf; and the fame | 
* be faid of the juices of all bles, excepting their | 
oils ;. and, accordingly, they all iflolve in water. v4 1 f 


Water dilialves glaks itſelf ——This, being melted 

tartar, becomes ſoluble in water, 5 

It diſſolves all gums, and gummous bodies; it being a cha- 
racteriſtic of a gum, that it diſſalves in water, in contra- 
diſſtinction from a reſin. | 


Further, water, mixed with alkali falts, diſſolves oil, and |. 


- oily bodies. Thus, though mere water poured on greaſ 
wool be repelled thereby, yet a ftrong lixivium, or alkali 
* falt, bei t . 
ſorbs all was greal oleaginous: and thus it is that 
woollen cloths are uſually ſcoured. REST 
But water does not diſſolve reſins; as we conceive a reſin to | 
be no other than an inſpiſſated, or concentrated oil. 


extraordi it repels them; and, by repelling, it drives 
the olly particles into eddies.— Add, that i i 


* 
* 


oil predominates; and hence alſo it is, that the fatty parts in 
our bodies eſcape being diſſolved by water, —And it is, in 


* 


unite conſoli them; 28 EE. Warktr-Level. a ILXVIL. 
E n * or | W aTzzx-Machine. ) See the artieles ¶ Machina. 
, with it; and, if the body be of the faline Nd, Frm An e bk 1 r 
and retains the ſalts in that form. - » | WATER- M41. | ILL. 
os. | W ATER-Organ. Ono. 
vs | WATER-Spout. rour. 


. 


| we, no more their form is loſ, and, their tranſparency 


' readily ariſes, 
and, without it, there could be no ſuch effect in all na- 
is an inteſtine motion ari 


- there be water to diſſolve and keep them in ſolution. 


diſſolved in other bodies, water will ſeparate, from them, by 


_ preſent degree of heat, even tho 


over the world; boiling water, provided it be equally pure, 


© divers engines 


| 2 and beer, with particles of , barley ; all ſpirits 
cc m 


oleaginous, ſulphureous, fatty, and adipoſe bodies, whezein |. 


all probability, by this means that fat is collected in the adi- Wartr-Bearer, | 
n hare * 


| T6937 WaATER-Column. 
or does it diffolve terrene or prong; A bodies, but rather | WATZ>-Clock, 


Wars, in natural-hiffory, Ge, is. diflinguillied Thto pure, 
Called alſo elemental, mineral, and artificial, or Fein. 


: 
* 


WAT 


2%, Without water there can no fermentation be raiſed.— 
Thus, if you grind a plant into a duff, or farina, it will 
never ferment, even though you add yeſt, or ſpirit of wine, 
thereto ; but water, being poured on it, the fermentation 


„ All putrefactions, both of animal and vegetable bo- 
ies, are likewiſe performed by means of toter alone; 


4% Watir is indiſpenbſal required to efferveſcence, which 
g between contrary ſalts; for no 
ſuch motion can ariſe from a mixture of contrary ſalts, unleſs 


„A farther uſe is in the making ſeparations of oily from 
aline which is a thing of the laft ſervice: thus, 
any oleaginous ſubſtance, incorporated with falt, being 
8 ſometimes in a proper quantity of water, the ſalts, 
iflolving, will be extracted from the oil, and imbibed by 
the water ; and thus is the body dulcifhed.—So butter, by a 
continued lotion in fair water, becomes inſipid; and aro- 
matic oils, agitated a long while in warm water, lay aſide 
their ſaline Ipirituous parts, and become inert and inodo- 
Spirit of wine, mixed with oil, makes one body therewith ; 
but if you pour water thereon, it will repel the oil, and draw 
all the ſpirit to itſelf ; nay, frequently, what the ſpirit had 


diluting the ſpirit, and letting the other matters precipi- 
tate. : 

69, Water is of great ſervice in directing and determining 
the degree of fire or heat —This was firſt diſcovered by 
M. Amontons, from an obſervation, that water over the 


fire grows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to 
boil ; but ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its 


ugh the fire were ever ſo 
much * or were continued ever ſo long.— This, 
therefore, rds a ſtandard, or fixed degree of heat, all 


being of the ſame heat in Greenland, as under the equa- 
tor. | | 


means hereof they make baths of divers degrees of 
ne to 4, various occaſions. 4643, _ 
Water is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of the mechanical 
arts and occaſions of life ; as, in the motion of mills, 
and other machinegs,—And : the laws, properties,  &c. of 
this fluid, with reſpect thereto, as its motion, gravitation, 
preſſion, elevation, action, c, And the conitruction of 
8 ſubſervient thereto, or founded thereon, as | 
hons, pumps, &c. gone the ſubject of hydraulics, and by- 
aflatics.......... » r 
The quantity of water on this ſide out globe, Dr. Ct 
ſuſpects to be daily decreaſing; © ſome part thereof being 
« continually. turned into animal, vegetable, metalline, or 
<« mineral ſubſtances; which are not eaſily diſſolved again 
ce into their component parts, — Thus, if you ſeparate a few 
4 particles of any fluid, and faſten them to a ſolid body, keep 
« them aſunder one from another, they are no fluid; to pro- 
« dnce fluidity,. a conſiderable number of. ſuch particles to- 
« gether is required.” | 
<« Moſt of the fluids, or liquids, we. know. of, are formed 
by the coheſion of particles of different figures, magnitudes, 
« gravities, and attractive powers, ſwimming in pure water, 
« or an aqueous fluid, which ſeems to be the common baſis 
« of all. Wine is only water impregnated with particles of 


to be nothing but water, ſaturated with faline or 
« ſulphureous particles: and all kquids are more or leſs fluid, 
« according to the greater or ſmaller coheſion of the particles 
« which ſwim in the aqueous fluid.—And there is hardly any 
« fluid, without this coheſion of particles, not even pure 
c guater itſelf; as is apparent from the bubbles which ſome- 
« times will ſtand on its ſurface, as well as on that of 


K 
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amber waters. _ | 1 | , 
| 4 Earthy and ſtony waters; viz. lime, chalk, oker, cinna- 


/ 


WAT 


haps, none abſolutely ſo; all water being found to contain 


| more. or leſs particles, ſuch as thoſe in terreſtrial bodies; 


not earthy particles, we mean, but oils, ſalts, &c. 


Mineral WATERS, are thoſe which contain ſuch, and ſo many, 


icles of different natures from water, as thence to derive 


ſome notable property beyond what common water has: or, 
mineral waters ate thoſe which have contracted ſome virtue 


| . by paſſing through beds of minerals, as alum, 
© vitriol, 


lphur, Sc. or by receiving the fumes thereof, 
The kinds of mineral waters are various, as are the kinds of 


- compoſitions. of the minerals they are impregnated withal. 
See Foss1L, 


Some are ſimple, as only containing mineral particles of one 
ſort; others mixed, of two, three, four, or more forts, 


Hence, we have, 1*, Metallic waters, in different parts; as 


golden, fulver, copper, tin, leaden, and iron waters, 
20, Saline waters, Viz. nitrous, aluminous, vitriolate, and 


© thoſe of common ſalt. 


30, Bituminaus, ſulphurous, antimonial, carbonaceous, and 


r, marble, and alabaſter waters. 
To which ſome add mercurial waters. 1 


This diviſion of mineral waters is taken from their eſſences ; 


that is, from the mineral particles they contain: but the 
moſt uſual and celebrated diviſion is borrowed from the 
manner wherein they affect our ſenſes ; with regard to which 


© there are ten kinds; viz. acid, bitter, hot, cold, oily and 
fat, paiſenous, coloured, boiling, petrifying, incruſtating and 


aline.. : 


Werks, called alſo acidule, ariſe from the admixture 


of vitriol, nitre, alum, and ſalt, in them, Theſe are cold, 


"and are very frequent, there being not reckoned leſs than 
.. 1000 in 7 Ke alone: ſome of which are ſa;d to be four 


as vinegar, and to be uſed inſtead thereof; others vinous, 
and ſerving for wine; others aſtringent, c. 


Hit WATERS, called therme, ariſe from the admixture of ſul- 


phutaus particles and fumes.—Of theſe, the hotteſt is that 
in Japan, which, it is ſaid, no fire can bring water to equal; 


and which keeps hot thrice as long as common water boiled. 
Oily and Fat WATERs owe their virtues to a bituminous 


and ſulphurous matter; as ambers, petroleum, pitch, 
naphtha, &c. 


Bitter WATERS, are produced from an impure ſulphur, bitu- | 
men, nitre, and ſometimes copper.—Such are the lacus Aſ- | 


2 "1 | | 
Ven cold WATERs have their riſe from a mixture of nitre 
and alum ; or of mercury, iron, &c. The depth of the | 


ſource or ſpring too may have ſome effect. 


WaTERS which change the nature of bodies. Of theſe there is 


great variety. "6 | 1 
— Near 1 in Ireland, is a lake, wherein a ſtaff be- 


ing fixed ſome months, it is affirmed, that the part which 


tuck in the mud will be turned into iron; and that part in- 


compaſſed with the, water into hone-ſtone z the reſt remain- 

ing, as before. — Thus Gyraldus and. Miginus 3 but Brietius 
very rightly denies it. Tr ; 
'2®, In the northern part of Ulſter is ſaid to be a ſpring, 

which, in the ſpace of ſeven years, petrifies wood, or con- 
' verts it into ſtone, —The like waters are alſo ſaid to be found 


in divers other parts, as in Hungary, Burgundy, &c. | 


And Vitruvius mentions a lake in Cappadocia, which con- 
verts wood into ſtone in one day: but theſe accounts are not 
ſuſficieatly atteſted. See PETRITACTIox 
30, There are alſo waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute or turn 
iron into copper. See Supplement, article ZIMENT-. 


4, Others are ſaid to change the colour of the hair. Gy- 


_ Taldus mentions a ſpring in Ireland, wherein if a perſon were 
waſhed, he inſtantly became grey; but this is incredible. 


Paiſononus WAT ERS are occaſioned by their creeping through 


arſenical, antimonial, and mercurial earths; or being im- 
pregnated by their fumes, Such are the lacus Aſphaltites, and 
divers waters about the Alps, &c. which immediately kill 
thoſe who drink of them: but theſe are moſt of them filled 
up with ſtones; which is one reaſon why ſo few are 


rived from the ſea, by ſome ſubterraneous paſſage 3 or they 
are generated from mineral ſalts, which they meet withal in 


their paſſage, ere they arrive at their ſprings. | 


þ 


ö 


, 


Saline WATERS are generated two ways; either they are de- 


— 


The means whereby this ſ. 


a 8 are to be procured. 
© 


been antiently another, in which no bodies, not the heavieſt, 
could fink.—2%, In Andaluſia, we are aſſured by. Euſeb. 
Nierembergenſis, there is a lake which foretels approaching 
ſtorms, by making a terrible roaring, that may be heard 18 
or 20 miles diſtance.—3 In Granada is ſaid to be a well, 
whoſe water diſſolves ſtones.— 40, We read of a ſpring in Ar- 
cadia, which rendered thoſe who dtank of it abſtemious.— 50, 
the iſland of Chio is ſaid to be a ſpring, which converts thoſe 
who drink of it into fools.—6%, There are ſprings in divers 
parts of England, Wales, Spain, &e. which ebb and flow daily 
with the flux and reflux of the ſea ; and ſome are even ſaid to 
ebb and flow againſt the tide. —Add, 50, Stalacrica! waters, 
which form ſtony icicles from the tops of caverns.” Sec 
Supplement, articles SPAR, and PETRIFACTION., 


Bath-W arts. BATH. 
ſpow-WArED. Seo article 0 SPAW. 
etrifying Warts. 


PeETRIFYING. 


Inter diction of Fire and WaTtR. See InTzRrDICTION. | 
WaTER, in chemiſtry, by the chemiſts called more uſually 


phlegm, is the fourth of the five chemical principles; and 
one of the paſſive ones. 


It is never drawn pure, and unmixed z which, Dr. Quincy 


obſerves, makes it uſually a little more deterſive than com- | 


Tha water, | 

his principle, probably, contributes much to the growth' of 
bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the aQtive principles 
fluid; fo that they are capable of being conveyed by circula- 
tion into the pores of the mixed: and alſo becauſe it tempers 


- their exorbitant motion, and keeps them together; ſo that 


they are not ſo eaſily, or fo ſoon, diſſipated. 

In all ſuch bodies whoſe active ſubſtances are joined and 
united ptetty cloſely together; as in common ſalt, tartar, all 
plants that are not odoriferous, and in many animal bodies, 
this principle is the firſt that comes over in diſtillation + but 
when water is mixed with volatile ſalts, or with fpirit of 
wine, or is in any odoriferous mixture; then the volatile 
particles will riſe and come away firſt, 


WaTERs, in medicine, pharmacy, chemiſtry, &c. called 


allo artificial, and medicated waters; are a kind of liquors, 
procured or prepared by art from divers bodies, principally 


of the vegetable tribe ; having various properties, and ſerving 
various purpoſes. | 6:2 


Theſe waters are either ſample, or 


+ WATERS are thole procured from ſome one vegetable 


*.* 7 0 0 1 "Ip £4 8 
A ſimple water is not ſuppoſed to bo the mere water, or 
phlegm of the body it is drawn from, as is evident both from the 
taſte and ſmell thereof. The intention of making ſuch 
water is, to draw out the virtues of the herb, ſeed, flower, 
root, or the like z ſo as it may be more conveniently given 


in that form, than any other. But the phlegm, or watery 


part of any medicinal fimple, is no better than common 
water undiſtilled : ſo that all thoſe ingredients, which in di- 
ſtillation raiſe nothing but phlegm, as may be diſcovered 
from the ſcent and taſte of what comes over, are not fit for 


the ſtill.—On this principle, a great part of the waters re- 
tained in the diſpenſatories will appear good for nothing, 


at leaſt not worth diſtilling. uv) 
— deceficn Alen "The gel 

evaporation, in ian, or tion.— is 
performed by expoſing the vegetable in a cold ſtill, to a gentle 


heat, like that of a ſummer's ſun ; and catching the efluvia 
which exhale from it, | | 


4. 


| The effect of this operation is a water; or fluid matter, 


which is the moſt volatile, fragrant, and aromatic part of the 
plant; and that wherein its ſpecific; virtue teſides.— And 
thus is it, that the fineſt aromatie or odoriferous waters of 


* 


ſecond means, viz. infuſion is; performed by. putti 
the vegetable in bot rain-water, 8 the degree of NG 


3 
keeping it to this degree by an equable beat, for the ſpace of 


half an hour; and then drawing it off. The only waters 
procured this way, in much uſe in the modetn practice, 


are thoſe of frog - ſpawn, and oak - buds. 


The third means, wiz. decoion, only differs from the ſecond 
in this, that the water is. kept to the degree of boiling. - - 
The fourth means, vis, diſtillatian, is performed by i 

the ſubjeR in an alembic, with a geatle warmth, for ſome 
time; and then increaſing the heat, ſo as to make it boil 3 
and laſtly, catching and condenſing the Ream ot vapour - ari- 


Boiling, or Bubbling WATERs, are produced either by 4 cur- | ing therefrom. 


rent of-air, or elſe by a ſulphurous, or a nitrous ſpirit, mixed 
with the water in the earth: if it be ſulphurous, the water is 


bot; if nitrous, cold. For all the waters that-boil as if hot, 
are not fo ; but ſome few are cold: we read both of thermæ | 


and acidulz that boil. . - - 


There ate divers other waters, which have very ſingular pro- 2 
perties, not reducible to any of theſe claſſes ; :ſuch—1®, | 


that ſpring in Por which abſorbs all bodies caſt into it, 
h the en, not far from it, there is ſaid to have 
Vor. No 1064. CAMs. CERT 


| re the fame as thoſe of the 


| This proceſs furniſhes what we call the difilled weterr,. of 


ſo much uſe in medicine,  We,«The . beſt 
fitted for it, are the ſapid and odorous, or thoſe. of the aro- 


matic tribe z as angelica, aniſced, balmy cara way, corian- 


ger, cumin, dittany „ fennel, hy flop, marjoram, mint, roſes, 


roſmary, ſaffron, ſage, | ſcurvy-graſs,, thyme, cinnamon, 
citron, juniper, lime, myrtle, orange, peach, Ce. 
The medicinal'yirtues of waters prepared after this manner, 


dn n &c. they.are 


13 drawn 
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drawn from. Thus, the diſtilled water of mint is ftoma- | 


chic; that of wormwood, vermifugous, Cc. 
The materia medica, it may be obſerved, affords no reme- 
dies in this way, but for the intentions either of cordials, 
emmena diuretics, or diaphoretics Were it prac- 
- ticableto raiſe a balſamic, cathartic, or opiate, in this manner, 
would thoſe es be much more conveniently 
forth by other proceſſes; fo that nothing is to be 
looked for in à diſtilled water, but ſuch ſubtile and light 
| parts of a medicinal ſimple, as may fall in with the fore- 
mentioned intentions : indeed, little comes over under 
that diviſion, weighty enough to affect even n, 
ſecretions. 
The fample- waters, of chief virtue, r following owe; 
viz. dil water, aqua anethi; angelica-water, aqua ange- 


lice ; mint water, aqua © menthez; roſmary-water, aqua 


anthos ; erange-flower-water, aqua naphe ; black- cherry-wa- 
ter, aqua ceraſot. nig. par, 
- momile, chamem. penyroya 3 fennel-water, aqua 


h — damaſt-roſe water, 2 * dam. 
b 2 » aqua 


. 9 9 petroſelini ; ca- 


— z rue-water, aqua rutæ; juniper- water, 


aqua juniperi elder water, aqua ſ ambuci flor. /ovage- 

| watery aqua leviſticiz carminative water, aqua carmina- 
tiva, &c. 

It may be here to note, that whatever properties any 


ſimple has from the groſſneſs or ſolidity of its parts, which 


- make it act as an emetic, cathartic, or aſtringent; the te- 
- fidue left after diſtillation, will remain in full poſſeſſion there - 


f. — Thus the purging ſyrup of roſes is as well made after 
the damaſk- — Fes af as ' if the flowers were 


put into-infuſion ; becauſe nothing of z"cathartic quality riſes 
With the war. 
—— — is fermented, the addition of yeaſt, 
Fe ferment, to the hot water, before the 
tion begin : in which caſe, if the ferment added were 
—— to effect a fermentation, the 
| liquid afterwards exhaled and drawn off, would be thin and 
- Inflammable; which makes what we call a ſpirit ; other- 
. wiſe, thick, white, ſapid, Sc. and called a water. 


Tbe waters procured in this manner contain the oil of the | 


- plaritin reat perfeQion ; which makes them of conſiderable 
uſe in — further than thoſe raiſed without fermenta- 


- them preventing their corrupting, or mothery. 

Wars, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredients are 
uſed; are very numerous, and make a large article in com- 
- merce; ſome 


by the 
. diſpenſatory 


are diſtinguiſhed by dierent epithets, taken from the 


1 Greek; Arabic, Engliſh; &c. FA 
«| 


virtues of the waters ;” or the 
che cure whereof they are intended or the diſeaſes they are 
- good againſt; n compounded of; 
or their different uſes, Sc. 
i „The moſt confiderable 
we ſhall here enumerate.— manner of ma 
Er erve, i not ler, the fame 3 eſpecially thoſe intended 
renin: urea Arne, mr bis own method as 
the beſt. — we here deliver, are taken from ſuch as 
babe the eſt reputation in 
from dot who have written beſt of them. 
We have only three general remarks to add, with to 
-thoſe intended for dt : 10% That fuch wherein any 
thing is inſuſed, as bruiſed fruits, pounded herbs, ar fend 
. to make them 
purer.—2?, | That thoſe made with b „ or 


are diſtilled after mixing their ogre- 
ne, are hal 6 liquors exceeding ftrong 


of the body, 


yn pr re 


Tn 
the 


gladins. 
tee 


which t: 


2 


* 


mon, 
them, 


— Wartzs, are waters that re- 


beenden eitron, ſcordium, rue, Oc. 


baſs, al- 1 
EE is = prepared of 


poi ey of bruiſed nates, add 4 
6 — CCC and 6 diftil a 


e 


* 
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tion; beſide that they keep better and longer; the ſpirit in 


the claſs of compound-waters, | 


them, 


preparing theſe things ; or | — 


and | 
dangerous, and confirms the proverb ; Plures occidit gula | 
ſome of them are fo penetrating, | 
when taken., That the waters | 


poiſons, 1 are thoſe of ange eden 
gue-water, "milk-water, poppy- | 


4 


; 


Moſes. 


1 fort the brain. Such are — of roſmary, 8 
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gallon, and, if require it ſugared, add half a 
— fog 4 


bus man efer it without ; and 
whole. pr Bn the 


apricots ſliced, and the kernels bruiſed ; boil-the wholl | 
extract the taſte ; and when cold, add four or five ounc., 


Pound of 


2 EY that —_— rain ke. une 
omatic WATERS we ve alr ſpoken of among 

ſimple waters. ** = 
Arthritic WATERs, are waters good againſt the » palh . 


_— pains in the joints, &c.— Such are tho 
— betony, roſmary, & c. 
ATER is one of the compound waters preſeribed in 
* 8 diſpenſatory j prepared from bryony- roots, rue, 
mugwort, ſavin, feverfew, dittany, &z.—lt is a good by- 
ſteric, opens menſtrual obſtructions, &c: 


tity of the juice of the ſame plant, drawn by expreſſion, is 
cucurbit in diſtillation, Laſtly, fitting on the head, and 
malignant fevers, &c. 
— aqua \ 4nd; * 

DzyrarT. It is alſo called, 
ed alum; Wc. 
though Tome hold it to have been known in the tle of 
Cepbalic WATERS are waters proper 

eat WATER, is a water wherein red-hot ſteel been 
 Cherry-WaTERr.—lIn a yn of water cruſh half a pound of 


— 


, — 


Carduus-W ATER is made from carduus benedictus pounded in 
a mortar, and put in an alembic.— Then, a ſufficient quan- 
poured into the alembic, that the herbs ſwimming in he 
Juice may be in no d of ſticking to the bottom of the 
luting the joints, diſtil half as much as you put in —Thi 
water is fad 10 be duerfte; and good again the Plague, 

Warzx of ſeparation, or depart, is 
called, —— ſerving to ſeparate from fil 

Cauftic WATER, and is prepared of a mixture -* 
and vitriol, drawn by force of fire z to which are ſometimes 

diflolves all metals, The invention 
of aqua fortis is uſually — to the thirteenth centu 
to ſtrengtben and com- 
pyony, betony, balm, &c. * 
quenched.—-It is aſtringent, and like ferruginous, or 
iron waters, for diarrhceas, "toe: ors 3 
cherries, with four or five ounces of ſi Strain the whole 
through | a cloth, till it be very clear. N 


c . Wars in a gallon of ſpirit, diſtil a pound of 

Cinnamon: add four ounces of fugar.—Or thus: take a 

apothecaties, according to the | 

preſcripts, for medicinal uſes; others by the di- | 

< Wn to 1 of dram, of: and others by the 
Sr. 


pound of cinnamon, three pounds of roſe water, and asmuch 
white · wine: bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it fourteen days, 
K . Wat rites be this os then the 
ſecond ; then the third. 
Clam- Warn is compoſed of brandy, ſu » Clary-flowers, 
and cinnamon, with a little A iſſolved in it. * 
helps digeſtion, and is cardiac.— This water is rendered 
either purgative or emetic, by adding teſin of jallap and ſcam- 
mony, or crocus metallorum.— Some make 2 water of 
wy juice of cherries, ſtrawberries, ooſeberries, 
ſugar, cloves, white pepper, and | and cornter-ool mae, infuſed, 
ſugared, and ſtrained. 
Ch WArRR is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiſed 
. — diſtilled. See CLove: 
dial, or Cardiac WATERS, are waters roper to ſtrengthen 
and comfort the heart. Such are thoſe 80 endive, chicory, 
glols, burrage, marigolds, e. 
Coſmetic WATE Rs, are waters proper to cleanſe, ſmoothen, 
and beautify the ſkin. | s 
Fennel- Wa Tux, —Dikil a pound of dried fennel, with a gal- 
lon of water. 
Gentian-WaTzr.—Take FOE pounds of gentian-roots, either 
green or dried; mince them ſmall, infuſe them in white- | 
wine, or only ſprinkle them therewith ; then diſtil them, 
with the addition of a little centaury the leſs. 
This is frequent! uſed as a ſtomachic, and is alſo commended 
for a deterger ; ering in droplies, jaundice, obſtructions of 
the viſcera, c. but it is really of very little virtue. 


Gum-Warz x is that made by letting gum Arabic, incloſed in 


a linen rag, infuſe in common water. — The ladies alſo 
- make a thick water for” their hair, of quince-kernels ſteeped 
in water. © 

Hepatic WATERs are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, , and 
refreſh the liver.—Such are thoſe. of chicory, the Sele, 
+ purſlain, agrimony, fumitory, &c. 

12 is a water prepared of honey and ambergriſe, 
diſtilled with ſpirit of wine.—The poor people alſo have 2 

which they call by this name: they procure it in places 

is made, by waſhing" out the honey- 
combs, and the veſſels they have been in, in common water- 
Erh gives it an honey taſte, and it afterwards becomes very 
clear, and the people uſe it as their common drink. 

eee £R, 2908, raphani, is prepated 


of the juices 
e 


ue 3 * lemon- 
ju, 
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juice, briony- root, horſe-radiſh, winter's-bark, and nut- 
meg, digeſted in ſpirits, and diſtilled.—It is a good diuretic; 
cleanſing and removing obſtructions of the viſcera, pro- 
moting perſpiration, Sc. 

Hungary WATER is a liquor diſtilled in balneo Mariz, from 
roſmary-flowers, and ſpirit of wine well rectified. —It has 
its name from the wonderful effects it is ſaid to have had on 


a queen of Hungary, at the age of 72 years — It is good | 


againſt faintings, palſies, lethargies, apoplexies, and hyſteri- 
cal diſorders. 
There are divers other ways of preparing it"; 
ter than this. | 
Hyfteric War xs are thoſe proper to ſtrengthen the matrix, 


but none is bet- 


or womb, and remedy the diſorders that befal it.—Such are 
thoſe of briony, matricary or motherwort, hyſſop, fennel, | 


baum, mugwort, ſmallage, &c. 
Ted, or frezen WATERs, are certain agreeable and wholſome 


waters,. as orange-waters, or the like, artificially frozen in | 
ſummer-time, particularly in hot countries, to be uſed in | 


collations, &c. as coolers. — The way of making them is 
thus: the veſſels containing the liquors deſigned te be frozen, 


are firſt ſet in a pail, in ſuch manner, as not to touch each | 


other; then they are covered up, and the void ſpace in the 
pall filled with common ice, beaten, and mixed with ſalt. — 
Keep half-hour they clear out what water the thawing ice 


| ſends to the bottom of the pail, by means of an hole at bottom; 
and at the ſame time ſtir up the liquors with a' ſpoon, that | 
. they may freeze into ſnow : for were they to ſhoot in form | 
of ice, or icicles, they would have no taſte. —Then, cover- | 
ing the veſſels again, they fill up the pail with more beaten | 


ice, and ſalt, in lieu of that diſſolyed and evacuated. The 
more expeditious the freezing is required to be, the more alt 
is to be mixed with the ice. | | | 
Imperial WATER, aqua imperialis, is a water diſtilled from 
cinnamon, nutmeg, citron-peel, cloves, calamus aromati- 
cus, ſantal, and divers other fimples, infuſed in white-wine 


and baum-water.—lt is a pleaſant cordial dram, and is good | 


againſt diſeaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and womb, 


uniper-W ATER is's compound water, made of brandy, and | 
Tarts beaten therein, and diſtilled, This is com- 


— Ne geneva. 

Line-WATER is common water, 

been flaked; afterwards filtred. | 
Milk-WaTzR, agua lacie, is prepared of mint, wormwood, 


wherein quick-lime has 


carduus benedictus, goat's-rue, and meadow-ſweet, bruiſed, | 


infuſed in milk, and drawn off by diſtillation, — It is held 
alexipharmac, and cephalic. | 

Aqua” mirabilis, or the wo 
cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamums, nutmeg, 
' ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty-four hours, then 
diſtilled. — It is a good and agreeable” cordial, carmina- 
tive, c. | | | 

Nephritic-W ATERS, 
them to e by urine, any impurities therein, Such 
are thoſe of the honeyſuckle, pellitory, radiſh, beans, mal- 
lows, Ce. See NETHRTTIC. 


The nephritic water of Dr. Radcliff, popularly called Dr. | 


Radcliff” s water, was taken into one of the editions of the 
college diſpenſatory. — It is prepared from the kernels of 
black cherries, peaches, and bitter almonds, beaten in a mor- 


tar into a paſte, with rheniſh wine; and ſeeds of ſmallage, | 
treacle, muſtard, gromwel, and parſley, beaten likewiſe, | 


and added thereto: to the mixture are put juniper- berries, 
garlick, onions, leeks, pimpernel, horſe-radiſh, calamus 
aromaticus, cinnamon, wall-rue, mace, and nutmegs : the 
whole macerated in rheniſh, ſpirit of black cherries, &c. 
and thus diſtilled.— t is ſaid to be one of the moſt powerful 
detergers and cleanſers known ; and good in the dropſy, 
jaundice, aſthma, pleuriſy, Cc. Pe 
Ophthalmic, or Bye- War ERs, are ſuch as are in diſorders 
of the eyes. Such are thoſe of eye-bright, fennel, vervain, 
plantain, celandine, cyanus, c. 
Orange-flower-W ATER 


one may make waters of divers other flowers; as. violets, 
jonquils, ſeſſamincs, tuberoſe, c. | 


Peach WATER, is made after the ſame manner as apricot- | 


pound whereof | 


water 3 only with peaches. | 
Phagedenic TER, is lime water, to every pound 8 
ate add ty or thirty grains of corroſive ſublimate, in 

powder. —It ſerves to cleanſe old ulcers, to eat off fungous 


fleſh, e. . Sen 
Plague-Warkk, aqua epidemica, is prepared from the roots 
of maſterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur; viper-graſs, 
| Virginia-ſ\nakeroot, rue, roſemary, baum, carduus, water- 
germander, marigold, dragon, 
whole infuſed in ſpirit of wine, 
uſe, as an alexipharmac : it revives the ſpirits, and promotes 


1 * 


2 diaphorefis. It is the baſis of many julaps preſcribed, eſpe- 
cally in eh es. | 


| Treacle-W aTER, aqua theriacalis, is uſually made of 


ul WATER, is prepared of | 


are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and help | 


is made of common water and orange- | 
flowers infuſed, ' and then diſtilled. —After the like manner, 


% 


goat' tue, and mint; the | 
diſtilled.—It is of frequent | 
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Pepy-Warzx is prepared from the flowers of wild poppies, 
infuſed in white-wine, or brandy, and drawn off in a cold 
ſtill, —It is a cordial, and is good againſt the colic, and by 
ſome called red plague-water. 8 Fare: 
Pyony-WATER is made of pyony and lime-flowers, and lily 
of the valley ſteeped in canary, and diſtilled : to theſe 
ingredients are added the root of male pyony, white dit- 
tany, birthwort, miſletoe, rue, caſtor, cubebs, cinnamon, 
betony, Cc. —It is a good cordial, and is much uſed in ner- 
vous caſes. | ONS 
Roſe-WAaTER is made of damaſk roſes diſtilled with common 
 wwater. 
Scordium- War ER is prepared from the juices of goats-rue, 
ſorrel, ſcordium, citrons, and Venice- treacle, digeſted and 
diſtilled. —lIt is an alexipharmac. 
Second WATER. See the article SECUNDA Aqua. 
'Specific-W ATERs are ſuch as have ſome peculiar virtue, ap- 
propriate to certain diſeaſes. — Thus in-water, wherein 
mercury has been infuſed, is ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt 
worms in young children, x 
S§plenetic War ERs, are thoſe proper againſt diſeaſes of the 
ſpleen. — Such are thoſe of the tamariſk, cuſcuta, harts- 
tongue, hops, c. See SPLEEN. or ity | 
Stephens's WArzx, Aqua Stephani, is made from cinnamon, 
ginger, galangals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, anis- 
ſeeds, ſweet-fennel, caraway, thyme, mint, ſage, peny- 
royal, pellitory, roſmary, red roſes, camomile, origany, 
and lavender, ſteeped in French brandy, or ſpirit of wine, 
and diſtilled. —It is a good cephalic and cardiac, and is alſo 
' reputed an hyſteric. 
Stomachic, WAT ERS are ſuch as have the virtue to cleanſe, 
ſtrengthen, and confirm, the ſtomach. — As red roſe-water, 
mint- water, aniſeed-water, &c. 75 Fi 
Stygian WATER. See the article AQUA Regalis. | 
Styptie WATER is a diſſolution of calcined vitriol, or the 
colcothar remaining in the retort, after the ſpirit has been 
extracted; with burnt alum and ſugar-candy.—With thirty 
grains of each of theſe three drugs, ſome mix half an ounce 
_ of, urine of a young man, as much-roſe-water, and two 
2 of plantain- water. Its uſe is to ſtop bleeding. See 
TYPTIC. | „59 5 wet 
 Surfeit- WATER, See the article SuxFEIT. 
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walnuts, rue, carduus, marigold, baum, — 
burdock, angelica; maſterwort, water - germander, Venice- 
treacle, mithridate, canary-vinegar, and lemon-juice, ſteeped 
and diſtilled, — It is the moſt uſed of any in the ſhops 3 
though Dr. Quiney decries it as one of the worſt con- 
| Certed of all. — Its intention is to be an alexipharmac, and 
ſudorific, 1 4 | . » | 
Other diſpenſatories give a more ſimple treacle-water, made 
from Venice-treacle, with an equal quantity of brandy, 
and vinegar, — It is alſo good for ulcers, and eroſions. of 
+ r eſpecially if a little Armenian bole be mixed 
rein. 125 | 
Vulherary WATER, is a water proper for the healing of wounds, 
| 2 from the juice of vulnerary plants; as ſanicle, and 
the like. - 


WarTER, in anatomy, &c. is applied to 
humours, in the human body. 
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divers liquors, or % 


Such is the aqua phlegmatica, phlegmatic water; which is a 
ſoft ſerous humour contained in the pericardium, and wherein 
the heart ſwims. | WEE 

D 1 „ — it: _ will not have it natu- 

» but ſuppoſe it ſeparated. forcibly during the pangs of 
death: their reaſon is, the difficulty they meet withal in 
tracing paſſage, or how it is carried off. The lateſt ana- 
tomiſts, however, ſeem to agree to its. being a natural and 
neceſſary humour: and one reaſon is, that is found even in 
the pericardiums of ſcœtus s. | | ' 
It has likewiſe been diſputed whence it ſhould be ſeparated. 

. — The moſt probable opinion is, that it is ſecreted by ſome 

RENE * the 1 and that it diſtils thence, 
drop by drop, into the cavity of the pericardium, in ſuch quan- 
tity, as Juſt to ſupply what is expended daily by the — 
and warmth of the heat; and ſo needs no evacuation, — Its 
uſe is to moiſten, lubricate, and cool the heart, and prevent 
any inflammation that might ariſe from the dry friction of the | 
heart and pericardium,——Yo thatit does the ſame office to the 
heart, that the water does wherein the foztus ſwims; which, 
| . without it, would not have liberty to move at all; | | 
| WATER is alſo uſed in divers ceremonies, both civil and reli- 
gious.— Such are the bapti/mal water, holy water,- &c. | 

Ha WATER, is à water prepared every Sunday in the Ro- 

miſh church, with. divers prayers, exorciſms, Ec. uſed by 
the people to croſs themſelves withal at their entrance, and 
going out of church; and pretended to have the virtue of 

Waſhing away venial ſins, driving away devils, pref 

from thunder, diſſolving charms, ſecuring from, or curing 


n. 
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diſeaſes, &c. 
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"The uſe of holy water appears to be of a pretty antient ſtand- 


ing in the church: witneſs St. Jerom, in his life of St, Hila- | 


don, and Gretſer, de Banater. cap. x. &fc. M. Godeau 


attributes it originally to Alexander, a martyr under the em- 


of the refortnet take the uſe of Lol water to have 


deen borrowed: from the Ara water of the antient Ro- 
mans. See Lud TRA. h it might as well be taken 


Aix. 17. 
Urban ey Siber, a German, has a diſſertation printed 
at Leipfic, to ſhew,; by proofs brought from church- hiſtory, 

that one may give holy water to drink to brutes. -. 

Bitter Watts of run,. — Th the Levitical law, we find 
mention made of a water, which ſerved to | 
or no a woman were an region formula 1 this: 
the prieſt, offering her the holy water, denounced, —- 
<< thou haſt Fone aſide to another, inſtead of thy huſband 


« and if thou be defiled, Ec. the Lord make thee a cute | 


* 


2 and an cath among thy people, by making thy thigh to 
( rot, and 
<<- thy bowels, to make thy belly to ſwell, and thy thigh. to 

_ £© rot.“ And the woman ſhall fay, Amen. —— ** le 
<< curſes the prieſt ſhall write in a 

. <6 "with the bitter water. When he hath made her drink 
<< the bitter water, it ſhall come to paſs,” that, if ſhe be de- 


„ filed, the water ſhall enter into her, and become bitter, 


. << and her belly ſhall ſwell, r.“ If ſhe be not defiled, ſhe 
<«<ſhall be free, and conceive ſeed.” Numbers, ch. v. 
WarTEr ordeal, or trial, was of two kinds; by hot, and by 
Trial or purgation by boiling, or hot WATER. — Among our 
. anceftors,' there was a way of proving crimes, by immerging 
the body, | 
ceremonies, + 


In the -judgrhent by boiling water, the accuſed, or he who 


perſonated the accuſed, was obliged to put his naked arm into | 


a caldron full of "boiling water; and to draw out a ftone 

thence, at a greater or leſs depth, according to the 

quality of the crime. This done, the arm was wrapped up, 

and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth; and at the end of 

three days they returned to view it; when, if it were found 
without any ſcald, the accuſed was declared innocent. 

The nobles and great perſons purged themſelves thus by bet 
mater; and the populace by cold water. W 

illom will have this ceremony to have been intro- 

pope Eugenius II. in lieu of making oath with the 

a the relics of ſome faint; which, having been 

prohibited by Innocent III. 


w_—_ . 4 


: wife of Lothaire of France, having been ac- 
-. <4 cuſed of inceſt, committed before marriage with her bro- 
„ cher duke Hubert; as ſhe could not be convicted by any 
* witneſſes, certain of the biſhops were conſulted as to the 

<< manner wherein the j ſhould proceed; in an affair 
very dubious, did diſhonour to 


berge excuſing her from making the proof 
| <4 choſe a man to do it for her; n either out of zeal for 
„ che life and honour of the princeſs, or for money, ſtood 
- <6. the teſt; and drew out his hand with the ring, without 
„ harm.“ F. Daniel's Hift. of France. © Probably the water 

was heaied in a favoutfable manner. ] 
Trial or purgation by cold WATER. — After certain prayers, and 


other ceremonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, or tied up, all | 
in a n, or lump; and thus caft into a river, lake, or 
| veſſel of cold water 3 where, if he ſunk, be was beld crimi- | 


_ nal if he floated, innocent. 
Warn, among jewelers, is properly 


tiently ſuppoſed to be formed, or-coticreted of water. _ ' 
Thus, they ſay, ſuch a pearl is of a fine water. 
_- The water of ſuch a diamond is muddy, F 


- The term is ſometimes alſo uſed, though leſs properly, for 


me colour or hue of other precious ſtones. e en 
Warne moe is an officer antiently eſtabliſhed in all port- 
for , 

. * | | 

is ſuch an officer ill on foot in the city of London, 
rviſes and ſearches all fiſh brought thither; and ga- 
ariſing from the river of He attends 
lord- in his expeditions by water, and 
principal care of marſhalling the at the table. 
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bit 
Hy 


© 


CY 
P * 


Ts, 


5 | / 


prove whether | 


thy belly to ſwell : and this wafer ſball go into | 


„and blot them out | 


— 


or the arm, in hot water, with divers religious | 


rſelf, ſhe | 


the Solour or luſtre of | 
„ and pearls ; thus called, by reaſon theſe were an- 


ſearching of ſhips; as appears from 28 Hen. | | ORE Ss a 
e KS: I | . The word is alſo uſed for the gills of x cock—and for the 


alſo atrefts men for debt, or other perſonal or cri- ; 


. minal matters on the river of Thames, by warrant of his 
ſuperiors, Mc. "OT AS S 

WATER-borne, in the fea language. A ſhip is faid to be 
water-borne, when ſhe is where there is no more water than 
will barely bear her from ground; or when lying even with 
the ground, ſhe firſt begins to float, or ſwim. ; 

WaTER-Camblets, See the article CamsizT. 

Ta T jw ngnrt fp painting, are ſuch . as ere only di- 
uted and mixed up with gum tuater.— called, in con- 
cradiſtinion to oil-colowrs, e 
The uſe of water-colours, makes what we call lanning ; as 
that of oil- colours does painting, properly ſo called. 

Cut-WaTtR, See the article Cu- Mater. 

Dead-WxTttR, in the ſea-Janguage, is the :eddy-water that 

follows the ſtern of the ſhip, not paſſing away ſo faſt as that 

| which ſlides by her ſides. N 2 

Warzx- Farcin. See the article FARcix. 

WarzER-Gage, an inftrument to meafure the depth, ot quan- 

tity, of any water. See GAGE. | - 

'WaTzr-Gang, a chanel cut to drain a place, by carrying off 

a ſtream of water. nnn 3 

WaTzr-Gilding. See the article GI DIn c. 

Warzx- Line, of a ſhip, is a line which diſtinguiſhes that 
__ of her under water from that above, when ſhe is duly 
en. 0 

Warts Meaſure, Salt, fea-coal, &c, while aboard veſſels 
in the pool, or river, are meaſured. with the corn-buſhel 

heaped up; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are allowed to the 

| buſhel. — This is called water-meafure ; and this exceeds 
Wincheſter meaſure by about three gallons in the buſhel. 

Warzx-Peiſe. See the article HyDROMETER, 

Dr. Hooke has contrived a water-poiſe,, which may be of 

| good ſervice in examining the purity, &c. of water.—It 
conſiſts of a round glaſs ball, like. a bolt-head, about three 

inches in diameter, with a narrow ſtem or neck, & of an 


K 


make it but little heavier than pure ſweet water, and thus 
fitted to one end of a fine balance, with a counterpoiſe at 
the other; upon the leaſt addition, of xy5th part of ſalt to 
a quantity of water, half an inch of the neck will emerge 
—— the water, more than did before. Philo. Tranſat. 
91 7 = 2 4 ' 
Wirte 1 ad, article n | 
Warzx- Scape, of the Saxon water ſchap; otes an aqueduct, 
drain, or paſſage for water. See Aquepucr. bo 


7 r — —— - 


or ſtock of a tree. | N 
WArzR- Shot, in the ge, a ſort of riding at anchor, 
when a ſhip is moored neither croſs the tide, nor right up 
| and down ; but quartering betwixt both. 

W aTER-Table, in architecture, is a fort of ledge, left in tone 
or brick walls, about 18 or 20 inches from the ground: from 


WAIT. 7 46.3 
'Warter-Hay, in a ſhip, is a ſmall 1 of timber, lying fore 
and aft we 24 2 by W . z to keep — 
from running down there. eee 
WarTtR-#}eel, an engine for railing water in great quantity 
out of a deep well. See PERSIAN /Pheel. . 
WATERING, in gardening, &c.. the application of water to 
' the ſoil of plants, &c. when not ſufficiently moiſtened with 
rain, dew, c. | 


dry, they ſhould never be watered till they have been forty- 
eight hours in the ground, and the ground ; a little ſettled 
about them; otherwiſe, à too great glut of nouriſhment at 
firſt will be apt to burſt them. 8 

Care is to be taken, that the leaves of young and tender 
plants be not watered at all while the weather is cold; only 
the ground to be wet about them. — For hardy plants and 


rr 


wiſe, in the evening. | 
day in an open veſſel, before it be applied to tender plants in the 
ſpring Dung of ſheep, pigeons, or hens, or aſhes, lime, c. 
infuſed in the water, will forward the growth of plants. 


to give it a luſtre, by wetting it lightly, and then paſſing it 

through the preſs, or the calender, whether hot or cold. 
Warzr Humour. See the articles Aqueous, and Ho- 
Mou. . 155 . 
WATIILES, among huſbandmen, grates or hurdles, for folds 


for ſheep. 


naked red fleſh that hangs under a turkey's neck. 
WAVE, wnda, in phyſics, a cavity in the ſurface of the water, 
or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof. See-FLu1D, 
- and WATER, ET | * 


parallel to the 


water being naturally lain, and para 
8 | ©” © ©, 575. Born 


\ 


inch in diameter; which being poiſed with red lead, ſo as to 


WATER: Shoot, a young ſprig, which ſprings out of the root 


| which place, the thickneſs of the wall begins.to abate. Sec 
| 0 | 


After ſowing ſeed of any kind, 2 70 the ground be ever ſo. 
ill 


ſeeds, if the nights be cold, water in the forenoon; other- 
Water that comes out of pits or deep wells, ſhould ſtand a 


"WATERING, in the manufaftures—To WAT RA A Stuff, is 


| * The origin of wever may be thus conceived.—The ſurface 


horizon 3 . if by 
(Tab. Hyar pars 


G elevation B 


new Cavity 3 , 
the ſides of this 
a new elevation 


the vi * tifes, anew: towar 
(ucceflive motion in the ſurface of the m_ z and a. cavity, 
er * it, is moved along from A, 
is, cavity, with the eleva ra next it, is:call- | - 
wave on the ſur- 
ACCOT ding, to the direction of 
led 1 th; e the wave. | 
& an article in the 2 0 Ws, 


Sl pretty r 


which « 
8 
ed a wave ; an 


face of the Hater, and 


—_ GLAD 303 ; Ko un 3G ase 

cavity, W with 
3n deen 4 and the moti on 
refore the waves are pore circularly,. 


| every WAY +, 


WAY, 


any means it be readered bollow, 38 at A 
5 1 30.) its cavity will be ſurroun with 

raiſed water will deſcend; by its gra- 
yity, and, with bn. wen acquired in deſcending, will form 


by which Ong, the water will aſcend : at 
cavity, N fl the cavity A, while, there i b 
1 whe when fs Ta 


wards 


the ſpace 2 up by 


2, Juppoſe, b AB [ fig--31- 


wave, Whoſe 


examine | what chang C 


ba is at een 


e the wave bs tfers in any os, as - 
hen it is cont to the obſtacle in 5 


through which ſhe grove pe es in 15 


is raiſed ; 


whith 11 wh e the f 
rio dg 


Ro 


elde 22 re 


otion along D E, 
leele; 3 but, ter the 


diretion with 


— by. E Fee = ing E . 4 2 


Vity u. 


f Tape wely aner 


t otion 
direAly a wot: but be obſtacle, Ka hs this 


for though the particles are claſtic 


waves, they. 
ward and forw they p 
of the particles p * changed 
75 185 the laws 

ER USSI1 1. 

But Geng th a . of the particles 
the wa cannot forward beyond 
is p y that whi follows i tage 
is the le FE 1 2 it 


motion along 
the Rb: HO 


| 2 n the 


R 


— 22 the Fez — 


EF, { above 
ö 5 rs, r a by ene Eh, s. | 


te woo is Tg but it returns along E H 


ans . 28 if, taking away the N it had moved 


r the point 


ED 


19 1 


le, 


celerity 


ts ticles joy not 
„continue their motion in that + 
and this motion is here re“ 
ere 
E, the particles ſtrike 
motion is deſtroyed ; 
,-yet, 8 in the motion of 

1 0 58 ugh but e going dick 

proceed flowly, that the 

the blow; and fore 
of percuſſion « ND SAN. bart 


7 


;ves — where there 
and this 7 — 
| hich ate in other places, is cau | 
: 7 = EE, becau t is by that motion alone that 
inſt e — The water, —_— 
en velocity with which it 


of at from the 
e force in the eden EG, as that with which they 
E this motion, aud the 


;. and by the, reflexion, the 


C, CD be g 


| there'be i bates & 1, in-the obſac 


wave which .. 


chiough” the bole 


realy, and; _ itſelf towards Q, 
wave 


- _ - by 4 


with an elevation.00 every ark 
me manner 28 was laid 


r 
. the hole, For the raiſed part of the tunva, whi 
| the hb of RY flows. down, 2 little at ide 
-deſcendi a.cavity, which is ſurrounded 
ond the hole, bich moves 


. 


holly deſtroyed : 


OY 2 hi I» * 


aue. 
the ſame mager, wave io * 


roduced, fo that Dc. 
ER 8 e and, as * | 
ti wh good ln points of 
th lay ay 3s 3 
11 d have e. 

* 1 the obſtacle.—lf the obſtacle. be 
wer. the water riſes and deſcends upon it, | 
= 1 ; e hereby the, reflexion of the auave | 
is diſturbed, and ofte 
_ Why very often the of 2 


BL, the HY | 
inues its. mation di- 
and there isa new 


whole centre is 


the obſtacle, it 


EET. eee be xo oi 


* part of a.circle, 
ence, we n 


whoſe: centre is; not 
ily deduce. what muſt 
„ * N 


and we ate 40 


int. — I all 
breadtb,, 1 


and this is the 
9 oe 1 their celerities, may be as the cs ye was FO whii 
are the ſpates gone through. 


is depreſſed, 


us ariſes a 


en * 
is taught 


which 


lk. 


the direQtion| 
may de re- 


e, lines. * By 


againſt the 


another cauſe; 


en 


Nn of 


Souls 45. the 


be equal to 


—4 wot 


obſtacle. as AD, 
but expands 


N. ö 


* „ 


22 a 


E62 % 2 ˙ 2 


ava, are of N the motion . trerdlous | 
P9dy's which alf emſelves circularly, though the 


AP. and *— in a right, line ; for the water —_ Vu 
the agitation, deſcending, forms eee 


| e ſurrounded, with a ri a . 


ifferent wav es da not Sie one —. when thay.m move 
n to different dire — . reaſon is, that hat- 


= figure the ſurface of the water, has acquired by the motion 
0 


e waves, there may in that be an elevation and d 


| fin; as alſo ſuch a motion as s required id the motion ofa 
Babe the celerity of the waves, another-1 motion, 


te bens to theirs, 21 o_ — ſe a fluid in 
e + and the fluid in 

r in 1 * ot the diſtance 

N E; d difference is to be divided ys, 2 equal 


dat WA 527 fluid, by its gravity, deſcends in the leg F, 


it af ends equally ia the leg EH Re 
fur J the duch is arrived at i, it is at the ſame height in 


| b which is the np poſition wherein the liquid can 
be at r 


but. by the celer acquired in deſi it oon 
N its motion, and aber higher in the GH ; and 


i, F. is deprefled quite go 155 cept ſo much as it is hin- 
ered by the friction againſt the ſides of the tube . The fluid 


in the tube GH, which js higher; alſo deſcends by its - 


+ Yity,,,and ſo the fluid in che tube riſes and-falls, till it has 


x 


T 


the water at Sd the height 


its motion by thę friction. 

18 7 5 of matter to. de moved, ig the whole fluid in 

| the, moving f force is the weight; of the column 

„ oh eight, is always double the diſtance E i; which 
ce, ther _— increaſes and dimigiſhes in the ſame 


ti Ie , 2 8 Eis the 
ce i9 de run thro y the z m ider to us 
m the T the poſſtion of reſt; — 


a is always as the force continually acting 
but it is demonſtrated, that it is on this — 
— 1 vibrations of a pendulum, oſcillating in à cycloid, 
are ile ona) z and therefore, here alſo; whatever be the 
uality,of che agitations, tbe fluid always goes and returns 
hag ſame time. —— The time in which a fluid thus ' 


tated aſcends, or deſcends, is the time in which a pendulum 


vibtates, whoſe n of the fluid 
"= 


in the tube, eee OD 2 
#3 200885 8 0 heeaendueed in. the. ax . 
PaxDULYM. 14 14 
' From theſe prigcipſes.to determine the celarity Wen 
we mu 


conſider ſeveral equal pager 5 one another 


immediately! 2 A, By C, D. E. F (fig. 33), whith | 


move from A rds F: the wave Irs has run its breadth, 
the cavity A is come to C; w 7 cannot be, unleſs 2 
the top of the wave, 


- and, again deſcends to the depth C'; in which motion, the 


water is not agitated; ſenſibly below the line 5; - therefore, 
this motion agrees with the motion in the tube — * 
tioned z; and .the water aſcends and, deſcends „that is, the 


wave gbes through ite breadth, while a pendulum of the 


” 
” - . 


— — 


— a. a his 


length, of half. B ( performs two oſcillations, or while a peti- 
dulum of the length B. CP, that is, four times as longlas 
the firſt, per ſorms one vibration. Therefore, the celerity of 
the wave depends upon the length of the ine BCB; which 
is greater, s the breadth of the wave is greater, am 28 the 


| water deſcends deeper in the motion of the waves, In 
broadeſt anves, which do not riſe high, ſuch a line as BCB, 
does not much differ from the breadth of the wavt 3; 1 


that caſe, awave moves its breadth, while a pendulum, equal 


to that wave, oſcillates once. See OsCIL LATION, + 


In every equable motion, the ſpace gone through increaſes 45 


with the time and the celerity : -wherefote, rough; when the 


time by the celerity, you have the _ gone th 


it follows,; that.the celerities of waves are 38 the ſquate 

roots of their breadths: for as = —4 in which 1 . 

through their breadths are in that ratio, the ſame ratio 
quired in their celetitias that the products of the times, 'b 


WAV CGamblets.) 1 2 . ann, 


WAVE D, or Were a term in ry, when a IVY > Io 


: 


or any ordinary or cha in a coat of arme, has itz outlines 
indented, in manner e and falling eee 
This is alſd called andy, antut, or onde, 


To. Warz u ned, in the ſearlanguage; bor the making ber, 58 


. for a-viſel to came near, or keep off. 


WAVESON,' in the admitalty-law, a term uſed for ſuch ge 


. a8, after; ſhipwreck, appear ſwimming on the waer — 
AX, cera, à ſoft yellowiſh: matter, whereof CITY 


cells do receive theiff honey. 


mar! is not the excremènt of this Jabotious iuſact, ag as 3 * 


* a ets 10 % Gian 'have imagined. 
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I . G {4 | — — % WAY C5 Me) > | 

., of Bowers 5. Staling WAA, or Spaniſh Wax, is a compoſition of 
build —— | herd, melted and prepared with reſins, and coloured req 

. 8 with % LAcca, © 

7 flower, than rubbi 


| 


; 
F 


of war 


that pre tty . 
: -of M. Benoiſt, a man famods at Park for his figures 
rene 
forming moulds 


[ in 
Grafting 


'W'2 | Or | 
| | pound of wir, and au ounce of oil of almonds, melted and 
PW, 122 — Wich the addition, in ſpring or autumn, of 
| moderate quantity e. ee 
| Fordeft-grafting, whip-grafting, . g by approach 
. 5 red ee 
for rind. grafting, clay and horie-dung. | 


Mr. Mortimer recommends te 
WAXING, "crratio, in . e preparation of any mat- 


der us render it fit and viſpoſed to Jiquefy, or melt, which of 


This is frequently done, to enable things to penetrate into 
imetals;"or other —˙ bodies,” ”* oO | 


. rr. | , 

the wat from the combs for uſe; 
procure the u er. 
ouzv; they put all the mutter 


kettle, Air a ſulcient quantity 


eri een doch, by 4 Fes: before 
. «a : oo : Wet q 
/ 1 — —_ then, ot metalline-moulds ; | . 
purify" it! make uſe 
ſecret is to melt, 


. i 


FT. _ 


— . 
© 'By chemiſtry, wor yields a white thick oll, reſembling but-“ 

tier; whence the chemiſts call it butter war. From this | | Tinmou! | - ky 
© - oils drawn a ſecomd, as clear n e — one and : large — — N 1 Devon ane, b 
n 41 . i the Walk; and beſide 
| Leiceſter, — *. to Lincoln. 12 13. 
1 or 'Ermina Feet, retch | Dt. 's it 
—— * to Sou | 0 l 4 4 310 
War War. See the ati 


11 „ chen paſſes | | „ ſo to Bolſover- 
| E „called Faſc- Ma, 
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E. 
7 
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ay 


5 


AY” of @' p id imes uſed for the ſame with the rale, 
or vun of ef, forward and afterward nnn. 
But the terii is" more commonly underſtood, in reſpect of 
ber failing, W hen ſhe goes apace, they ſay, be has « 


a 
” ad 


Fr 
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FL 
8 
4 
5 
| 
: | 


8 9 
| 
B 
- 


e bite form of the cakes ® cvs. 
by che spothescuries, Cr. having firſt War , chemi 
_ _ wetted thoſe moulds wich cold water, that the war may be | | left the paſſage of the 


f 


_ "the eaſier gut out. ——Laſtly, dy lay out 2 cakes 2 tze will of a fortified 
e air for do days, and two nights, to render c more tranſ 
bs wer is dſed in the making ol torches, tapers, flam- 
5 bens, and other wej*works''See TAPE A, FLAM- 
_ . | q 
2 War. | Haren . 
1 49 N | ne a ORE 3. 
* 6 | : ' D N 
2 | 1 : | 5 WAY-WISER, an inſtrument nt for meaſuring the road, of 
e rely ale; black. | -ftance gode ; perambulator, and"prdeteter, of I 
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Maſcory. 
be in Poland, al 
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yes; 4 1 i 


A : - N 
PR. | «dl / " o ; . Xs 1 
240 - . ; / 
4 . 
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W E A 


ere provinces of Poland, which have withdrawn themſelves 
\ from NE a. the republic. Eyery · where elſe theſe 


5 Fe. eee Dre | 


| Seen ngary, for a devel of an army: and Leun 
us, in his , 7 : rn 
3 9 | FOR Se ets 


WEAK. Pulſe. See the el Puts. . 
WEAED, of Wars 
weald of Kent! It Nox 


miſprinted i { books 
Neu of Dine” Nils. — 3p 


and Surry. 


or taken from ſucking its dam. 
WEANING; AblaHation. See AatacrtatiION, 4 
WEAPONS. See the articles Anlass, and ARMOUR, 


Wa aroN- Salve, Kind of unguent, ſuppoſed to cure wounds | 
0 e, not to the wound, but to 
See SYMPATHETIC Powder, and 


„ Rank, or dam in a river ; fitted | 
TAY > Ep i hee 


4 being 
— 4155 
8 See 
WEAR, er Wiz, 4 
. "for the taking of fiſh; or 
See Fand. 
nes the ſtate or difpo 

td to -the moiſture or 

m, rain; hail, hot 2475 fog, c. See ATMOSPHERE, 
Rainy Har, Wi Hau, FzosT, c. 


1 . is in the 2 Ares that all plants and animals live | 

| ET to be the great principle of 
productions, alterations, G. 

- there does not 3 any ing is all philoſophy, of, more 


+ moſt animal and veg 


- mediate concernment to us, than the ſtate of he weather. 
En effect, all livin 


Ades of veffrls, whoſe juices are kept moving by the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere and which by that motion —_— life. 


80 that. any alterations in the rarity or denſi 
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Hence, if the thickneſs of the wedge (that is, the way of the 
impediment, and conſequently its velocity) be- to the height 
of the wedge (that is, the way, and conſequently the velo- 
city of the power) as the power to the impediment, or re- 
ſiſtance; then the momentum of the power, and the impe- 
diment, will be equal the one to the other ; and conſequently 
the power, being increaſed, will overcome the reſiſtance. 
Hence, 1*, The power equivalent to half the reſiſtance, is to it 
as AC to DC, fig. 53- that is, as the whole fine to the co- 
tangent of half the angle of the wedge ADC.—And, 20, As 
che tangent of a leſs angle is leſs than that of a greater, the 
power muſt have a greater proportion to half the reſiſtance, 
if the angle be greater, than if leſs. - Conſequently, the 
acuter the wedge is, the more does it increaſe the power. 

To the wedge may be referred all edge-tools, and inftruments 

which have a ſharp point, in order to cut, cleave, ſlit, chop, 

r or the like; as knives, hatchets, ſwords, bod- 

ns, Cc. 
WEDLOCK. See MARRIACOER, Wirz, HusBanD, Ec. 
WEDNESDAY. See the article MonTa, Dar, &c. 
Aſb-WEDNESDAY. See the article ASH-Wedneſday. 
WEED, a common name of all rank and wild herbs, that 
grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful herbs 
they grow among. See PLANT, Hers, Ce. 
Dyer's WEED, woodwax, or geniſta tinctoria. See DYING. 
Fullers WEED. See the articles THISTLE, and TEAZLE. 
/EED, in the miners language, denotes the d 
load or vein of fine , into an uſeleſs marcaſite. 
Wess, alſo, denote a peculiar habit, worn by the relicts of 
_ perſons deceaſed, by — 4 of mourning. See MoURNING. 
WEEK, ſeptimana, hebdomada, in chronology, a diviſion of 
time, compriſing ſeven days. 

The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing time 
dy ſevenths, is greatly controverted. —Some will have it to 

take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals of the moon, 

between her changes of phaſes, which being about ſeven 
days diſtant, gave occaſion to the diviſion. 

Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very antient.— 

The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the oriental nations, 

appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : though it did not 

* ſooting in the weſt, till Chriſtianity brought it in: the 

Lomans reckoned their days not by ſevenths, but by ninths ; 
and the antient Greeks by decads, or tenths. 

Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it was 
won a. different principle from the other eaſtern nations.— 
: himſelf having appointed them to work ſix days, and 
to reſt the ſeverith, in order to keep up the ſenſe and re- 
membrance of the creation; which being effected in fix days, 
he reſted. the ſeventh. 

Some authors will even have the uſe of welt, among the 
other eaſtern nations, to have proceeded from the Jews ; 
but with little appearance of probability. —It is with better 
reaſon that others ſuppoſe the uſe of weeks, among the hea- 
.thens of the caſt, to be a remain of the tradition of the 
creation, which they had ſtill retained with divers others. 
This is the opinion of Grotius, de weritat. relig. Chriſt. 
lib, I. who likewiſe proves, that not only thr the 
eaſt, but even among the Greeks, Italians, Celtæ, Sclavi, 
and even the Romans themſelves, the days were divided in- 
to weeks 3 and that the ſeventh day was in extraordinary ve- 
ne ration, — This appears from Joſeph. adv. Apion. II. 
Philo de Creatione,” Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib. V.— 
Though Helmoldus, Lib. I. cap. 84. Philoſtratus, Lib. III. 
cap. 13. Dion, Lib.-XXXVIIL Tibullus, Lucian, Homer, 
Callimachus, Suetonius, Herodotus, &c. -who mention the 
ſeptenary diviſion of days as very antient, ſuppoſe it to have 


been derived from the Egyptians. X 

ö ag the week were denominated by the Jews, from 
the of their ſucceſſion from the th.-—Thus, the 
day next after the ſabbath, they- called _ of the ſab- 
bath, the next, the /econd of the ſabbath, of the reſt ; 


except the ſixth, which they call paraſceve, or preparation 


, of the ſabbath; | 1 4 io genic; 5 | 
\The like method is ſtill up by the Chriſtian Arabs, Per- 
frans, Ethiopians, &c.— antient heathens denominated 
the days of the week from the ſeven planets ; which names are 
Rill generally retained among the Chriftians of the weſt.— 
Thus, the firſt day was called ſun- day, dies ſolis ; the ſecond 
_mooni-day, dies lunz, c. a practice the more natural on 
Dion's principle, who ſays, the Egyptians took the diviſion 
of the week itſelf from'the ſeven planets. ' | 
In effect, the true reaſon of theſe: denominations ſeems to 
founded in aſtrology. —For the aſtrologers diſtributing the go- 
vernment and direction of all the hours in the week among the 
ſeven planets, hM N © 2 . ſo as that the government 
f the firſt hour of the firſt day fell to Saturn, that of the 
ſecond day to Jupiter, &c. they gave each day the name of the 
which, ing to their doctrine, preſided over the 
uit hour thereof: and chat, according to the order if 
vabene ; and which is included in the plowing technical verſe. 
ot. I. N' 165. Cram, 


of a | 


chat a 


WEI 


Pot SIM SUM ſequitur, pallida Lunt fubtf. f 
Where, the —— SIM 2 L, are the 
initial letters of the planets. So that, the order of the 
planets in the week, bears little relation to that in which 
they follow in the heavens : the former being founded on an 
' Imaginary power each planet has, in its turn, on the firſt hour 
of each day. 
Dion Caſfus gives another reaſon of the denomination, 
fetched from the celeſtial harmony,—For it being obſerved, 
that the harmony of the diateſſaron, which conſiſts in the ra- 
tio of 4 to 3, is of great force and effect in muſic; it was 
Judged meet to proceed dire ly from Saturn to the Sun; be- 
cauſe, according to the old ſyſtem, there are three planets 
2 Saturn and the Sun, and four from the Sun to the 

oon. 
To find the accompliſhment of Daniel's prophecy of the Meſ- 
ſiah, the deſtruction, rebuilding, &c. of the temple, chap. ix. 
ver. 24, c. the critics generally agree to underſtand weeks 
of years, inſtead of weeks of days. 
Ember WER ks. See the article EMBER. 
Paſſion WEEK, or the holy WEEK, is the laſt week in Lent, 
wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of our Saviour's 
death and paſſion, ; | 
This is alſo ſometimes called the great .week. —lts inſti- 
tution is generally referred, both ” Proteſtants and Papiſts, 
to the times of the apoſtles. All the days of that week were 
held as faſts : no work was done on them; no juſtice diſtri- 
buted ; but the priſoners were ordinarily ſet at liberty, &c. 
even pleaſures otherwiſe allowed, were at this time prohibited. 
The oſculum charitatis was now forborn ; and divers morti- 
fications practiſed by all ſorts of people, and even the empe- 
rors themſelves. 3 
Rogation WEEK. See the article RoGAT10N. 
WEEK, or WiECK of @ candle, &c. the cotton match in 
candle or lamp. See CAN DLE, Lame, &c. 
WEEPING. See the article Teas, 
WEER. See the article WEAR. 
WEFT, a kind of web, or thing woven: as, a 
of hair, See Wes, Hair, T1ssug, &c. 
WEIF. See the article WAIx. | 
WEIGH *, Way, or Wer, Vaga, a weight of cheeſe, 
wool, c. containing 256 pounds avoirdupois.— Of corn, the 
weigh contains 40 buſhels; of barley or malt, 6 quarters. 
—In ſome places, as Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 
pounds, See MEASURE. om. | 
Efe decimam caſei ſui de Herting, præter unam peiſam, guæ 
pertinet ad ecclefiam de A. Mon. Angl. where peiſa ſeems to 
be uſed for a aweigh.—Coke alſo (| of <weighs of bay ſalt. 


WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities, appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold, in a public balance, 


+» 


weſt or treſs 


&c. TP | 
Theſe weighers are generally obliged by oath, to do juſtice 
to both ern they 


es 
weigh. — mſterdam there are twelve weigheys, eſtabliſhed 
into a kind of office, * 
As it was formerly allowed them to touch the ſtrings of the 
balance in weighing, it was eaſy for them to favour either 
the buyer or ſeller, according as the one gave them more 
money than the other. —To prevent which abuſe, it was 
charged on them, by an ordinance of the burgomaſters, in 
I719. not to touch the balance in any manner whatever. 
WEIGHING, the act of examining a body in the balance, to 
find its weight. - + + | : 
The diſtilſers in London weigh their veſſels when full; and 
for half an hogſhead, which is 31 gallons and an half, allow 
200 one quarter and 11 pounds for the caſk and liquor. 
For a puncheon, they allow 600 one quarter and 2 pounds: 
—— — nn. 2 
WeE1GHING-chair, a machine contrived by Sanctorius, to de- 
termine the quantity of matter carried- off from the "i 
to warn the feeder 
when he had eat his quantum. 10 a * 


and that of food taken at a meal; and 
| That ingenious author, having obſerved, with many others, 
great part of our diſorders ariſe from the exceſs nyo 
quantity of our foods, more than in the quality thereof; 
alſo how much a fixed portion, once well adjuſted, would, 
if kept to regularly, contribute to health; bethought himſelf of 
an expedient to purpoſe. — The reſult was the weighting- 
chair: which was a chair fixed at one arm of a fort of ba- 
; lance, wherein a perſon being ſeated at meat, as ſoon as he 
had eat his allowance, the increaſe of weight made his ſeat 
preponderate : fo that, deſcending to the ground, he left his 
table, victuals, and all, out of reach. © © © © 
WEIGHING of the air. See the article WEICH e 
W E1GHING." anchor, in the ſea- language, is the drawing up 
the anchor out of the ground it had been caft into; in order 
| to ſet ſail, or quit .a port, road, or the like. See AN- 
CHR. £4 Lf Fo 
| The anchor is ordinarily weighed or recovered by means of 


| NE 


the capſtan; ſometimes by a windlaſs. 
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Table of Trey Weight, as uſed by the of the wicomte ; which is 16 ounces and 4 and ih of the 

Apothecaries. Paris weight. 

EE | The weights enumerated under the two articles of Engliſh 
b | and French weights, ate the ſame that are uſed throughout 
| 20 | Seruple, the greateſt part of Europe ; only under ſomewhat difterent 
A, Det names, diviſions, and proportions. 

60 | 3 | 8 Particular nations have alſo certain weights peculiar to them- 
ee eee ſelves : Thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 Spaniſh 

480 24 8 8 | Ounc Ounce. . or 4 of the common quintal :* its guintal macho, con- 
—4 — 150 pounds, ot * common _ 8 45 N 8 
1 „containi of its ounce.— r r 
$160] 288 [ 96 | 12 | Pound, | jt, u gh, FEAT 7 gol 


bf a pound, —Its tomin, containing 


| 8 12 grains, or + of The ſane are in uſe allo in 
Table of Aveirdupoit wright. = Spaniſh n 
ortugal has its arroba, comtalnith 2 Liſbon arratels, or 
| Seruples. pounds Savary alſo mentions — containing two 
13— * | Liſbon pounds: and its Fottoli, containing about 12 pounds. 
g | Drachm. — And for gold, its thego, containi ur carats,—The 
— — ſame are in the Portugueſe Eaft- Indes. | 

e Italy, and N e igliars, contain - 
l ing four mirres z the mirte containing 30 enice pounds : 
384 | 128 the /aggio, 2 a fixth part of an ounce. —Genoa 
— | ence Bb. has five kinds of weights; viz. large weights, whereby all 
-4 43008 | 14336 112 | Quintal, or Hundred, merchandires $1 2 at the cuſtom- houſe; ca/b-wrights, 
1228 N for piaſters, and other ſpecies ; the cantara, or quintal, for 
(86016028672: 26 Ten- the coarſeſt conimodities ; the large balance, for raw filks ; 


and the ſmall balance for the finer commodities. —Sicily 
The morieyets, jewellers, &c. bes a particular cla of | has its rottels; 32 and an half pounds of Meſſina. Sabar. 
weights, for gold, and precious ſtones, ak cardt, and grain ;| German „ Flanders, Holland, * Hanſe towns, Sweden, 


And Fer filver, the pery-weight, and grain. | ” Potand, & oc. have their Jehipondes which at Ant- 
The morieyets have alſo 4 peculiuf ſubdiviſion of the grain — A. * de Lubeck, 320 ; and 
: Thus; at Coningſberg, 15.9 eden, * ſcbippondt 
Crane 20 Miter. | for copper is 326 Sands » a 55275 r proviſions 

| The Mite (| 24 Droits. 400 pounds, —Ar Riga, and Re is 400 
Drait T \ 20 Perits. | pounds ; and at Dintzick, 340 8 * ) 2 Pay 300 

Fou 24 Blanks. 8. e 14 wy e Le ON 


''The dealers. in wool have likewiſe a particular ſet of 
ne Vin, the ach weigh, ted, /lone, and clove. See 


— 


z they weigh their large conimodities by che l- 


1150 


Wargn, &c.—The proportion of which, ſes. under the or berkewiti, containing. 400 of their pounds, — 
article Won. n R They have al the Jo#, or poede, containing 40 pounds, or | 
French Weichs. — The common. or Paris is 16 „ e bert 4. } | 
; which they divide two ways: the Knien is A — 1 oc. e hey af the | 


14 
© 
1! 
Wu 
; 
11 
- 
S © 
. 
* 
| 


ſix occos ; ay Dango 


T 8 
into, two marti, the marc into $ ounces g the ounce into . The? hive mod 


© $795 z the gros into 3 peny-weights the pen · weight into 


e 


24, Eras, y, 0h equivalent to a grain of wheat, — The | — © - 2 9 
2 of 
— e of he pond, de. LL -"y - * e 5 con, 5 
= LETT 2 e baf. Aleppo, D e uſe the rotto, 72 
bn 22 at other parts of Egypt, is 134 


; £ ſomewhat, over m nd. At 
there are three ſorts of Fay pla io 
About ſeven pound Tasia, an. and ſerving to 

and 2 Fo commodities : the ſecond is 
tis, uſed” 1 but white ones, which are 

5 e 700 drachts. At Seyda the 
the Levant, though not named, here, 
N a ah, eee 


che p ttion of theſe ſeveral wel, 7 to, ohe an- 
e uſed 


e commod | OR 25 . 
ede fr 
_— G15 A 


| 1 Ty 4 4 * 
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Paris and 
_ curacy b Ricard, and publiſhed in the new Aden of 
hi eels Tra Conmite, 7 * 2 


bee Ca the Wien the chief cities in 4 


1 


Ga $44 Y | b nber of 
e Ae de | gs ba vn ptr of Amt, rel | 
8 5 08 Pounds of Alicant. 1 
; 105 lb. of Antwerp. 
* 120 lb. of Archangel, or three 
, es. * | 
105 /b. of Arſchot. 
oa 120 K. of Avignon 
n 98 G. of Bail in Switzer- 105 6. of B 
. . 105% 0 Bod 
[But the pound. is: not ; che throughout France—At 100, of Rayon in Fees. * 2021lb..of Col do 1 
Lyons, ..e. gr thetgity pound isfonly 1% un: ſothat oo 166. of B. ' 12516. of 852 


\Lyous pounds make: only\. 88 Paris pounds, —But, beſide | y 1 of | 

the. city. poundz. they! have another av. Lyon for filk, con- 95 Þ. Ay Heap tom in Nor- 87 RO 
— rar and throughout the Iran of Dantzick. 
Upper e + of Paris 111 L. l ben. 188 of ——— 


| 100 1 
E — At r throughout Provence, the B. of Bef ooh. 8 A of Dublin. 27 
pound is 13 qunces of — — beſide DO Riba. ! _ 4 2 994 of Fdinbur bl ! 


— nm omg: 1 pep aun rs pert pes. 305 b. of Bon le dee. 143. ef Florence.) - 


* "Bw WF 5 4 * — 2 — _ _— — — 3 —— e. 


'W E1 WRI 


An hundred pounds f Aumſterdum, ate equal to I Indian pound, 'and is of univerſal uſe de ft may be fut 
» 981. of Francfort on the 125 Bercheros of Muſcovy. of the bahar, tac, and-catti above-mentioned, 
Maine. I 2004. of Nantes. The weights of Siam are the pice, containing two ſchant, gr 
tos l. of Gaunne. | 1069. of Nancy. Ic cattts ; but the Siameſe catti is only half the Japoneſe, the 
809 L of Genet g 1691. of Naples. latter containing ao taeli, and the former only 10: tho 
1631, of Genoa, caſb-weight, | 98 J. of Nuremberg. | ſome make the Chineſe catti only 16 taels, and the Siameſe g. 
1027. of Hamburgh. _ 100 1, of Paris. The tas contains 4 baats, or ticals ; each about a Paris 
1661. of Leyden. | 112 /. and 3 of Revel.. a ounce : the baat 4 ſelings, or mayons the mayon 2 founngs : 
ros L of Leipſe. 71 1097. of Riga. | ++ | the Fouang 4 payes + the paye 2 clams the ſompaye, halt a 
tos l. and f of Liege. ] 1001. of Rochel, _. Joung. Gr "WM 
1144. of Liſle. 1461. of Rome. | E t is to be obſerved, that theſe are the names of their coins, 
1431. of Leghorn. toll of Rotterdam. | as well as weights ; ſilver and gold being, there, commodities 
© 1081. and f of Lidon. 981 of Rouen, vicounry- | ſold, as other things, by their weights. See Corn, G. 


109. of London, ,h 


4 | - In the iſle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they uſe the 
7 "weight. _ tool. of 8. Malo. 


gantan, which amounts to near three Dutch pounds. In 


— — — 


105 L of Lovain. 100 l. of S. Sebaſtian. Golconda, at Viſapour and Goa, they have the furatell,, 
105 J of Lubeck. 1584, and 4 of Saragoſa - containing I pound 14 ounces Engliſh :. as alſo the manga- 

1414. and & of Lucca, light-| 1064 of Seville. e or mangelin, for weighing diamonds and precious ſtones ; 
weight. | 1141 of Smyrna. weighing at Goa 5 grains, at Golconda, Se. 54 ains.— 
116 L of Lyons, city-weight. | 110 of Stetin. They have alſo the rotolo, containing 14 4 ounces iſh : 
114 L of en 81 L of Stockholm. - | the metricel, contin the ſixth part of an ounce: the 
rogl. of Maline, - | 1187, of Tholouſe, and Up- | will foe” plaſore. nd ucats ; containing the 73d part of a 
12 1 Mar ſeilles. , Languedoc. 2 4 q | 4 |; "i Ao | , 

1341 of Meffina, light- 121] of Turn, fat at In Perſia, they uſe two kinds of batmans,. or mant; the one, 
- © weight, of | 1581. and 4 of Valencia: | called cabi, or cheray, which is the king's weight ; and the 
168 L. of Milan. 18a J, of Venice, fn other batman of Taurm, from the name of one of the chief 


f | | 1 - 5 Iz pounds 10 ounces Paguch; de NN E. Ac- 
WercnTs zſed in 1 parts of the Eaſt-Indies, China, cording to Sir J. Chardin, the king's batman is 13 pounds 
Perfia, &c.—The Chineſe weights are The pice, for large | 14 ounces, and the batman o» Tauris 6 pounds 4—lts di- 
commodities ; this is divided into 100 catis, or cattis, though | viltons are the ratel, or a 16th; the derbem, or drachm, 
ſome Tay into 125: the cati into 16 raels, or taler; each tael { which is the goth; the meſcal, which is half the derhem ; 
equivalent to 1 } of an ounce Engliſh, or the weight of one | the dung, which is the 6th part of the meſchal ; being equi- 
rial and pr, and containing 10 mas, of maſſes ; and each ; valent to 6 carat-grains * laſtly, the gram, which is the 
10 condrins. - $6 that the Chineſe pics amounts to 137 pounds | 4th part of the dung.— They have alſo the vette, which e- 
© Engliſh avoird and the cati to 1 pound 8 ounces. | cceds, a little, our ounce : the ſab-cheray, equal to the 7 
age 


- — 


The pico, for filk, containing 66 'catis and 4: the Saber, part of the derhem : and the toman, uſed to weigh out 
bakiire, or „containing 300 catis. es. Sts | payments of money, without telling: its weight is that of 50 
Tonquin bas all the fame weights, meaſures, &c. as China. | se. Savar, See Toman. 


one weight, viz. the catti z which, howeyer, | African and American WEIORHTS.— We have little to ſay as 
different from that of China, as containing 20.fae/s.— to the weight? of America; the ſeveral European colonies 
they 


J. 
E 


> 
H 


; K e great mo-] there, making uſe of the weights of the ſtates or kingdoms 
the 4 | they have two| of E which they belong to. For as to the aroue of 
i z the er man, or King's weight ; and the man, fim- | Peru, > ny dg} eee 
' py & called: the firft uſed for the weighing of common Spaniſh arroba, with a little difference in the name. 
ions, contig 40 fen or ſr 
Though Tevernier will hes he his" 88 Kun le among thoſe of the ports of the Levant, Oc. 
chan the Paris pound. The common Ewan, uſed in As to the coaſts beyond Cape Verde, via. Guiney, Co 
wet to Soflola, Mozambica, Mc. they have no weights ; only t 


1 

4 

a 
: 
— 
+ 
: 
3 


own weights in their reſpective ſettlements. 

a mon n ON | i car, indeed, has its particular weights ; 
| ſome difference of name, or ra-] but it has none exceed the drachm, nor are they uſed 
: iation ; it being called mae at Cnr and | for any thing but gold and ſilver Other commodities they 
in other places mein, and maun.—The ſeer is properly the | never weigh. « 33g 
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| pounds, 1 ounce, 2 drachms, 48 
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The Roman ounce is the Engliſh avoirdupoiſe ounce, which 


the 
fince they reckoned their denarius equal to the Attic drachm, 
this will make the Attic weights one eighth heavier than the 
_ Eorreſpondent Roman weights, Arbuth. 
Note, The Grecians divided their obolus into chalci and ain]e. 
Some, as Diodorus, and Suidas, divided the obolus into ſix 
cCbalei, and every chalcus into ſeven ar7])z. Others divided the 
obalus into eight chalci, and every,chalcus into eight az], or 


mimnuta. | 
Wicht of the air, is equal to the elaſticity thereof. 
To find. the; weight F à cubic inth of air, —Weigh a round 
veſſel full of common air, wr accurately; then exhauſt 
- air out of it; weigh the {exhauſted veſſel, and ſubttact the 
latter: weight from the fotmer, the remainder is the weight of 
the air exhauſted. W (>y. 1 18 . 
Find, then, the content of the veſſel by the laws of meaſure- 
ing.—And the ratio of the remaining air to the primitive air. 
; Tie done, the bulk of the remaining air is found by the rule 


, 


of three; which being ſubtracted from the capacity of the | 


. - veſſel, the remainder will be the bulk of air extracted 


Or, if the air-pump be very tight, and the exhauſtion conti- 57 
nued as long as any air is got out, the remaining air will be| 
ſo , ſmall, that it may be very ſafely neglected, and the content 


of the yellel taken for the bulk of the exhauſted air. 


Having, way; the weight and bulk of the whole exhauſted | 


air, the weight of one cubic inch is eaſily had by the rule of 

Thi method. was firſt uſed by Otto Gyeric, and afterwards 

by Burcher de Volder ; Who gives us the 1 
cCulate in his experiment 1, That the 'weight of the glaſs 
_ ſpherical veſſel he made uſe of, full of common air, wa 
grains 3 when exhauſted of 
air, 74. Le. 1 dr. 2 gr. and when full of water, 161. 
12.0%» 5 dr. 14 fr. The weight of the air, thertfore 

1 dr, 1a gr. or 77 gr. the weight of the water 9. 11 oz. 
2 a gr, ot 74743 gr. Conſequently, the ratio of the 


4 
cific! gravit Trevor Water and air is 747/43 77 : :| 
doof: 1.-=Now, De Volder having | 


water to weigh 64 pounds, by inferring, as 970 is to 1, ſo is 
| 4 pounds to a fourth proportional which, found by the rule 
three, is the weight of a cubic foot of air, VIZ. I ounce, | 


© 27 grains, or 507 grains, nearly. See Ai. 
The weight of | 
Mx, Boyle. having furniſhed. a learned pbyſician, 


"mended him to obſerve, from time to time, the difference of 


© Weight he might meet withal; this account was returned bim: 
That the Ever incteaſed in zwerght the nearer he came to 


the lines till be arrwed at a certain degree of latitude, as he | 
* remembers about the zoth; | 
dune spend 


c Weight)" all he cache to Barbados. Philbſepb. 
Tran en 1359 ML IO 184 3g 1 ops 
Gm WNi,ʒỹᷓ ' iy 
Jr IT. IEC: 
ny; Wstenr. See the 
Aer. ' 
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colour z and for this reaſon called, in 


N 34; _F | * #533 sti N 2 ud a 

_ This plant wild on dry grounds; but it is alſo ſown, 

for uſe, in 1 ground, in the months of March or Sep- 
tember; and is vipe ig June, or July. —In hot countries it is 


LY 


frequently dry enough, when gathered; but, in colder, - care | 


mutt be taken to gry it. Great cireumſpection is to be uſed, 
that it be not 
its gerting wet, when gathered. | 


Weld is much cultivated, in Kent, for the uſe of the London 


dyers. With the help of pot · oſhes, it yields a deep lemon 
colour; but either by the largeneſs of the proportion put into 
the liquor, or by taking from it a ſtronger or lighter tincture, 
ĩt ſerves to 01 
1 dye will hold well, except againſt urine, and tartarous 
WI n, or WeALD, in a chorographical ſenſe. See WEAIp. 


WELDING heat, a. degree of heat which ſmiths give their iron 


in che forge, when there js occaſion to double up the iron, and 
to tuell a work in the doublings; ſo that the iron ſhould grow 


into a lumpꝑ thick enough ſor the purpoſe. It is alſo uſed when 


two bars of iron are to be joined together at che ends, to make 


0 * 


2 length. aht {> 4 10 2 | ” 
WELL, an hole dug under. ground, below the level or ſurface | 


of the water collected in the ftrata. + 


It is uſuallywFa<ylindrical figure, and commonly walled with | 


. None, andlined\with morter.* '- 


vice they uſe, in the Lower Auſtria, which is encompaſſed with 
the mountains of Stiria, to fill their wells with water 3 viz. 


y divided into ſeven denarii, as well as eight drachms : and 


| 
„ Was = j 
WEN, a tumour, or excreſcence, growing un divers parts of the 


gathered before thorough. ripe ; a8 alſo to prevent 


: 


, 


found a ciibic foot of 


going on a 
voyage io America, with an hydroftatical balance, and recom- | 


which, it retained the |. 


© 
Rüter: 


dye alb colours between white and a deep yellow. 


3 | . I Þ 
4 M. Blondel informs.the Royal Academy of Sciences of a de- 
3 
2 
1 


ö 


five feet, till they come to a clammy earth, which they bors 
into, continuing the operation till the water breaks forcibly 
out; Which water, in all probability, comes from the neigh- 
douring imountaing, in ſubtertaneous channels. —Caſſiti ob- 
ſerves, that in many places of Modena, and Bologna, they 
make themſelves wells by the ſame artifice Mt. Derbam 
adds, that the like has been ſometimes found in England, par- 
ticuiarly in Eſſex. Md e 8 
In the Philoſophical TranſaZions we are informed, by Mr. Nor- 
wood, that, in Bermudas, toelli of freſh water are dug within 
twenty yards of the ſea, and even leſs, which riſe and fall with 
the tides, as the ſea itſelf ddes. He adds, that, in digging wells ' 
In that iſland, they dig till they come almoſt tv a level with the 
ſurface" of the ſea; and then they certainly find either freſti 
water, or ſalt: if it prove freſh, yet, by digging two or three 
feet deeper, they always come at ſalt water. it be ſandy 
ground, they uſually find freſh water; bur if hard lime: ſtone 
rock, the water is commonly ſalt, or brackiſh, - 
Ia the dioteſe of Paderborn, in Weſtphalia, is a well which 
loſes itſelf twice in twenty: four hours; 83 always, aſter 
ſix hours abſence, with great noiſe, and that ſo forcibly, as to 
drive three mills not far off, The inhabitants call it the bald- 
erbourn, q. d. the boiſterous ſpring. —Ley well, near Torbay, 
ebbs and flows very often every hour; though ſomewhat 
oftener in winter, than in ſummer. Dr. Oliver cbſerves, its 
flux and reflux fometimes returns every minute; though, at 
other times, not above 26 or 28 times in an hour. Ph:/oſeph. 
Tranſact. Ne 104. I VION EIS (20) | 
WELL-water.' See the article War g. | 
WELL, in the military art, denotes à depth which the minet 


enemy's mine. | 
WELL-HOLE, in building, is the hole left in a floor; for the 
ſtairs to come up through, See STAIRS, 1 
body ; conſiſting of a cyſtis, or bag, filled with ſome peculiar 
matter. | | 2 2 i * — | - 
Of this, phyſicians pe reckon three kinds, according to 
the matter it is formed of; 
in.—If ſoft," reſembling a pulp, the wen is called atheroma 3 
if like honey, meliceris ;.and if like ſuet, fleatoma. 
M. Litre, in Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, adds à fourth kind; 


lea water is diffetent in different climates. — | which he calls /ipome 3 by reaſon the wen is formed of ſoft 


fat. 


body: they degin From very Ittle, and grow gradually. They 

are not dangerous, but frequently laſt a long while. Sometimes 
they degenerate into abſceſſes. The cure is, to cut o the 

cyſtis by the root, Which is always narrow. — 
In the Philoſophical Tramſactions we have af account of a 
very extraordinary wen, on the 16 
Palmar, of Keich in Scotland.—At 

growing: ut length its enormous bulk, and the pain it gave 
bim, = its emaciating him exceedingly, determined 
him to have it cut off, Dr. Bowers affures us, its baſis Was 


ſſe inches over, which ſhould ſeem too large for the whole 
32 AUNCEL weight. . . face; and that, with blood and all, it weighed one or two ahd 
WELD, or Word, a plant uſed, by the dyers, to give a | 

D, * pl » by Lancs 4's lut cus, ö 


twenty pounds. Its form was ſpheroida ; and, when men- 
- 1 ſured, it was thirty-four inches about, one way; and twenty» 
eight another,—It ſeemed to be an atheroma, being a glan- 
dulous ſubſtance, with ſeveral large blood · veſſels in it, and hair 
growing on it. It was as ſenſible as any other part.—The 
morrhage, after cutting it off, was ſtopped by the vitriolic 
completed in ſix weeks time. 
Waus 5 See the article PEAK xn. 
WERE, WRA, in our old law: books, fignifies as much as 


| + antiently'paid'for killing a man. 


| When ſuch crimes were puniſhed with pecuniary mulcts, not 


_ - redemptionis, his ranſom. See Ransom,” | 
WERELADA, among our Saxon anceſtors, the denying a ho- 
micide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine, or for eiture, 
called tere. en a Nannen py 
Where a man was lain, the price at which he was valued was 


: 


Saxons, the killing a man was not puniſhed by death; but by 
a pecuniary mulct, called tera. HT b 
If the party denied the fact, he was to purge himſelf, by the 


7 


Vol, U. N 


that they dig in the earth, to the depth of twenty or twenty- 


165. Cu Aus. 


4 


——— 
= 


-finks into the ground, from which” he runs out branches ot 
7 galleries, either to prepare a mine, or find out, and diſappoint, 


i. e. the humour contained there- 
Wein: are all, uſually, of the Uke colout with the reſt of the 


er jaw of one Alexander | 
twenty. even ebf in 


powder ; and, the ordinary drefling being uſed, EA 


gſtimatio capitis, or pretium beminis; that is, ſo much as was 
: TACIT 


death; the price was ſet on every man's head, according to 
his condition and quality. Mere ſim, id eſt, pretium ue, 


do be paid to the king, and his relations: for, in the time of the 


called werdada.-—Hemicidium. wern ſolvatur,” aut werelada 
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WSI, Jacoidens, occaſus, in co 


be Body or ia ow 2 eee. See 1 
« wv" 1 | vp Cs FD 
5 1 22 4 =1% 14173 © * T % 


e 2 
Wann. one of the eke. Sea Cx- 15 


ee in moſt : in effect, it is of an aſſemblage oſ , 


. H E WH E 
8 partly to the king for the loſs | one: it being. impoſbl the fie thing bald nase, 6 
BH proton kn you Te lord hot af r itated, two different ways at the ſame time. r 2 
rely to t next of kin, is one is a ſpiral motion z ab exbly fon, E 
"my wergild of an archbi ; 263: of on excl, was. aga00 of chalk on the face of a wheel fo as it may draw 
8 Selden's Titles of onour— That of a biſhop, or] wall, as the wheel moves. The not here . bet a july 
ems 80003 that of a n . _ nal; 2 ee 3 fixed nearer 
a or t 2000; Cora QOO0O Was axis. For a very nice NOWERON, motion of t 
1 4 . and the o her — 2 wheels, fee Ro# 4 drifetelicnl 11 | 0 
one of the car- We hall add, that, in bent of this kind, the height hold 
, inal points of the horizon ; diametrically oppoſite to the eaſt. always be proportioned to the ſtature of the animal that draws 
e is ſtridiy defined, the, interſeCtion of the prime vertical] or moves them. The rule is, that the load and the axis of the 
with the horizan, on that fide the ſun ſets in. See SET TING. wheels be of the ſame height with the power tat moves them: 8 
' To draw @ true weſt line. Sce MIRIDI Ax. ii atmo Vo ears ren {apr the loa 
Wesr, inaftronom) „is chiefly uſed for the place, in or towards will lie upon him 3 or, if it be lower, — — 
and muſt exert a greater force. | Thou 


- 


which the ſun or ana fink under the horizon.— Thus, wely, Stevinus, Dr. 
- theSun, Mars, c. are in the tog. | lis, &c. ſhew, that, to draw a vehicle, H over waſte, uneven 
- The pain the ben {tz in; when in-the equator, in paticularly „ it were beſt to fix r vx ad anger: 
called the cgi weft, or paint of true weſt. er than the horſe's breaſt: 2: 

War, and WESTERN, in 7. are applied to certain x The peer a theſe wheels reſults frms'the dimer of the 

countries, Ec. ſituate towards the point of - fup-ſettipg-with | - radii” of the axis,” and circumference.—The canon is this - 
reſpect to certain others, | „woll ut ene of the axis iv to that of the circumference, io 


Thus, the empire of Rome, antien and of Germanybat Dr power, to the weight it can ſuſtain 
3 e or weſtern empires, in n and, in effect, 
poſes to gpat of Coaltanticople, which ia called the ee -- the wheel, and the axis in ochio, are the lame thing; only, 
the caſt. in theory, it i uſually by: the lauter name; ad; in pra- 
e Lain or Roman church.is called the vgl eds in] Sice, by theformer 
* e Greek church. Dented WNIIITS are thoſe either whoſe cirurafarenice, or 

ds, Nealians, Bos are. called e 


is cut into teeth, by which are capable of moving wie. 
tions, in reſpect to the Aries and Americas the If. —— on one another, and of being combined together. 


reſpect of 
Wer inp i als called Zahn, ag Ei. Ser 
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| thu ofthe, le neg mr katie or 
ap mare pogo «compo rw 


in 
4 AW. " I * wok % 4 ; K 4 | lever. N 
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18 
jo. f 


0 fer Wier. i 
ESTERN 3 8 
ESTERN church, 
zSTERM berizen. | , 20% 
WESTERN ocacn.... ...... tin BR | 
WESTPHALIA-bom. See the article Ham, 
WEFT-GL oven, à dieſſer of the ſking of ſheep, bar., gots 
&c. which are flender, thin, and gentle. 


. WY 


Wr v. . Sce the article Wz1Gn.. |. 


Wu 22 = rom the ee 5 A ; . A, 
in $ ſcreens, G N _ . Hence | 
. 2 ene e- ; tg 3 


in ng _ 


rot ber 
e247 of 2 


— — 
of | e 
axis, to the radius of the wheel; ſo as that the 

— 4 $7306 of the 12 


t. 


1 zle, the i- | 
AG face ame or or rn members ani | 


©, 


ARF, a r 
2 + be the convenient loading ad valuing of vl |= om 


I he pili or the ding of goods 00.4, oherf ar forſhip- | 
them called And the ho bas 
e 


he whar finger. 
WIRE flower:, among herbaliſte, 
2 e main ft 


, See the article Conn. 7 A A 
. 
r e 


Fe ee one of the ptincipal mechanic powere-—-It has | 


—_—_ | in the reſt, as 

| RN ee ee, the 

1 bean of Fe fwiſe — of the 3 
the periphery o wiſter axiss'to her of the w 

that catches on it. N 

Hence, 1, . ates bndbap ni” he 2644 FE 

to. the md the tube DC. — 7 Since the number of 


ER engines are compoled—Witneſs clocks, 
form is various, according to the: motion it is to. have, and the circumſerenee of this ; the revolutions of the flower whee! 
_ the uſe it js to anſwer. —By this 8 into mp, M are to the revolutions of the ſwifter N, as the number of 


"and dented. teeth in the is the hunter of the whe M it 
Su War 81s are thoſe whoſe circumference. and axis is uni- ® 2 Wear 2 


| 

and which ae uſed ſingly, and not combined. —Sueh | 59, 

are the wheels of carriages, which ate to have a double mo- multiplied te th mder of 5 of the Merch 
tion: the one circular, about their axis 3 the other reQilinear, | M; and the produkt be 
* by which they advance alon the road, Cc. which tm mo-] of the agen Which catch 
e apertures wag, in , 5 wg will bo the wumber of recen of "the" 
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Ariftotlt's Wut. 1 880 eee. | p 
_ Meaſuring WHEEL. el  J PERAMBULATOR, 
HP yr ok © hay lee 1525 5 | 
Wir Wazzr,  J [LTWar zan. 


"wheel O. E. gr. f GE=8, DC = 12, GH =1, DE 
3, and the revolution of the tber! M be one; the number 
of revolutions of the thee! O will be 8. 
6, If a 
ſpace paſſed over by the weight, is to the ſpace of the power, 
as the power to the weight. Hence, the greater the power, 
the faſter is the weight moved; and vice ver ſa. 
„ The ſpaces paſſed over by the weight and the power, are 

in a ratio ded of the revolutions of the ſloweſt wheel, 


to the revolutions of the ſwifteſt : and of the periphery of the | 
axis of that, to the periphery of this. Hence, fince the fpace | 


- of the weight'and the power are reciprocally as the ſuſtaining 


power is to the weight; the power that ſuſtains a weight, |. 


will be to the weight, in a ratio compounded of the re- 
volutions of the floweſt - wheel, to thoſe of the ſwifteſt, 


and of che periphery of the axis of that, to the periphery of | 


. The iphery of the 14 of the ſloweſt whit, ith the 

DB, 0 axi el, wit 

4 Heri Lg the ſwifteſt wheel, given; as alſo the ratio of 
« the revolutions of the one, to thoſe of the other; to find the 
4c ſpace which the power is to paſs over, while the weight goes 

- - « any _ length.” ** 8 


Multiply the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel into the 
* anteced 


ent term of the ratio, and the periphery of the ſwifteſt 
wheel; into the conſequent term; and to theſe two products, 
und the given ſpace of the weight, find a fourth proportional: 
this will de the ſpace of the power. —Suppoſe, £. gr. the ratio 
of the revolutions of the ſloweſt whee!, to thoſe of the fvifteſt, 
to be as 2 to 7; and the ſpace of the wei IN and let 
the periphery of the axis of the loweſt wheel be to that of the 
. foikteſt, as'3 to 8: the ſpace of the power will be found 
230. ds... 1 ” . be” 4 


, © The ratio of the peripheries of the ſwifteſt wheels, and 
<« of the axis of the ſloweſt; together with the ratio of their 
« revolutions, and the weight, being given: to find the power 
« able to ſuſtain it.” : | 
- Multiply” both the antecedents and the conſequents of the 
„given ratios into each other, and to the product of the antece- 
—— the product of the conſequents, and the given . 
find a e e op that will be the power required.— 
+ Suppoſe, e. gr. the ratio of the peripheries 8: 3, that of the 
revolutions 7: 2, and che weight 2000: the power pill be 
wund arg two ſevenths After the ſame manner may the 


weight be ſound; the power, and the ratio of the peripheries, | 
n. 7 Nets gta e. 
10% revolutions the fwifteft whe? is to perform, 


While the ſloweſt makes one revolution, oeing given ; to- 
<< gether with the ſpace the weight is to be raiſed, a 


of the axis of the loweſt wheel is to the 


 Tace of the weight given; Þ is the given number of revolu- | 


tions of the ſwifteſt heel to a fourth proportional: which will 
de the number of revolutions 476 yoo while as weight 
the gi ight.— Then, by experiment, determine, 
CIR goes Wn the fwifteſt wheel performs in an 
"hour; and; by this, divide the fourth 1 found be- 
— Tu quotient wilt be the time Tpent in raiſing the 
Wun ETS of a click, dec. are, the crown wheel, contrat wbl. 
great wheel, ſecond wheel, third wheel, ſtriking wheel, detent 
C 1 
WartLs of coaches, waygons, Kr. — In the Philoſophical. Tran. 
abtun we have ſome experiments, ſhewing the advantages of 
high wheels in cates of all Kinds. The reſults of the expe- 
riments amount to thi 7 ? | 


, o . 


7 


1 That four wheels of 5, inches high, viz. one half of the | 


wer move a weight by means of divers wheels, the 


; „ and the pe- 
© — * ſloweſt wheet; to find the time that will be | 


I ee em a. 


| This cruel puniſhment was unknown to the antients 3 4s is 
obſerved by Cujas.—lIt is not certain who was the inventor. 
Its firſt introduction was in Germany. It was, indeed, but 
rarely practiſed ariy-where elſe, till the time of, Francis I. of 
France; who, by an edict of the vear 1534- appointed it to 
be inflited on robbers on the highway. ' Richelet dates the 
edict in the year 1538. and quotes Brodæus, Miſcell. L. II. 
c. 10. | 
WIE, in the military art, is the word of command, when a 
battalion or ſquadron is to alter its ftont, either one way, or 
the other. | CAT 
To wheel to the right, the man in the right angle is to turn very 
ſlowly, and every one to wheel from the left to the right, te- 
garding him as their centre; and vice verſa, when they are to 
wheel to the left. | N g | 
When a diviſion of men are on the march, if the word be, 
wheel to the right, or to the left; then the right or leſt-band 
man keeps his ground, turning only on his heel, and the reſt 
of the rank move about quick, ell they make an even line 
with the ſajd right or leſt- band man. | 
Squadrons of horſe wheel much after the ſame manner. 
WHretL-barometer. See the article BaROMETER, 
Wu EI- re, among chemiſts, a fire uſed for calcining metallic 
ſubſtances; properly called ignis rote. | 


meſting-pot, around the ſides, without touching it in an 
WHER po ng y part. 
tons invention, uſed by perſons of quality, before the inven- 
tion of coaches. |, 
WHERRY. See the articles Vesssx. Boar. Se. 
WHETSTONE, n, a fort of ſtone of a lax compoſition, and 
coarſe grain; ſerving for the whetting or ſharpening knives, 
and other tools, upon. | 
WHEY, the ſerum or watry part of milk. | 
WHIFFLER, of a company, in London, a young freeman, 
who goes before, and waits on, the company, on occaſions of 
_ public ſolemnity. _ 5 | 
GS, a party or faction, in England, oppoſite to the tories. 
The origin of the names of theſe two mighty factions is very 
| obſcure, —lf ſame little trivial babies auf or adventure, 
which eſcapes the knowlege of mankind, give the name to a 
party, which afterwards becomes famous, poſterity labours in 
vain to find the original of ſuch a name: it ſearches the 
ſources, forms conjectures, invents reaſons, and ſometimes, 
rg meets the truth; but always without knowing it aſſu 
redly. | : 
This, in France, the Calviniſts are called Huguenots ; yet 
no dody was ever able certainly to aſſign the caule of that ap- 
tion. 4 
if is a Scotiſh, and ſome ſay, too, an Iriſh word, literally 


Cn - 


ber, of highto 


ayman. 


Under the reign of king Charles II. while his brother, then 


K — - 


two parties formed in that country. — That of the duke was 
ſtrongeſt perſecuted the other, and frequently reduced them 
to fly into the mountains and woods; where thoſe unhappy 
fugitives had often no other ſubſiſtence, for a long time, but 
cows milk. Hence, they called theſe their aivertries, tories, 
1 robbers: and the tories, u 

happineſs, from the milk * lived, called them whigs. 
— From Scotland the two names came over with the duke in- 
to England. 5 Sage 


* * 


Others give the origin and etymology of the two words thus: 
[ the unhappy war which brought king Charles I. to 
the ſcaffold, the partiſans of that prince were at firſt called 
cavaliers.; and thoſe of the parliament, raum head. Now 


tory was a name for a kind of, banditti in Ireland, who ſhel- 


ordin ight of the wheels of a on, draw a weight of 
ot 2 up an inclined plane, with leſs power, 

by {px ounces, than two of them matched with two ſmaller, 

ones of 4+ inches height. PO | 


2*, That any vehicle might be much more eaſily drawn, in 
1 


tered themſelves in the mountains, and the iſlands formed by 
the bogs: as, then, the king's enemies charged him with fa- 
vouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out at that 
| time; they changed the name cavalier into that of tery.— 


—— 


ways, if the fore-wheets were a high as the hind- wheel:, | And theſe laſt, to be even with their enemies, who were 


and the thills fixed under the axis. Nees 
ö EX That ſuch a vehicle would likewiſe be drawn more eaſily 
Where the wheels cut in clay, ſand, &c. e 
4, That high wheels would not cut ſo deep as low wheels. = 
5e, That Tow wheels are indeed beſt for turning in a narrow 


compa 8. f 8 
Potter's Wag EL. See the article Por TEA Y. 


Wut is alſo the name of a kind of punifhment, which great ww 


© criminal#are put to in divers countries. 

In F ＋ heir aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the high- 
. * way; are condemned to the wheel; i. c. to have their bones firſt 
broken Witt an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and then to be expoſed, 


[Es 


ſtrictly leagued with the Scots, changed round-heads for whigs, 
the name of a ſort of enthuſiafts in Scotland, who, living in 
n fields and woods, fed much on milk. Diſſert. de 


ms 


| 17. , | | 
WHINE, an hunting term, uſed in reſpect of the cry of an 
. otter. F . a ; 8 
WHIP, or Ww1P-STAFF, in a ſhip, a piece of timber in form 

of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into 


and left to expire-on the circumference of a wheel, —In Ger- 


many, they break their bones on the whee! itſelf. 


1 


| © to che hook, or rod. ; 
| The word is alſo taken for the. caſting in of the hook, and 
| drawing it gently on the water. hs 

e WHIPT. 


It is a fire which only encompaſſes the crucible, coppel, or 
COTES, a ſort of open chariots, of the antient Bri- 


ſignifying whey.—Tory is another Iriſh word, fignifying a rob- - 


duke of York, was obliged to retire into Scotland, there were 


braiding them with their un- - 


the © 
M. Rapin Thoyras ſur les wighs & les torys. Haye, An. 


'WHIPPING, a term uſed, by anglers, when they faſten a line | 


1 


„ 
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warT. Uabub. [I the anicle "44 Ann. 


WHIRL- 00, an eddy, .voriex, or gulph, bert che we ter 
ne continually curning Wund. Sce GuLen, Eppy, Vox x Ex, 


Ge. 

Wir. WIND, 23 wind that riſes ſuddenly, and is exceed- 
y rapid and impetuous, when riſen, but is "ſoon ſpent. 
re are divers ſorts. of whirEwinds, diſtinguiſhed by. their 

' peculiar names: as the prefer, iypbo, 'tarbo, ts, and gc- 


RM profter is 7s @ violent wind, breaking forth with flaſhes of |. 
" Vightning.—This is rarely obſerved ; ſcarce ever without the. 
. £cxepbias.——Seneca ſays, it is a phe, or turbo, kindled or ig- || zo 


ted in the air. d 4 
The ecnephias is ſudden and i impetuous wind, Wen out 


of Tome cloud ; frequent in the Ethiopic ſea, particularly 
about the cape + of Good Hope be ſeamen call them tra- 


* 
The exbydria i is a wind, DN out of a We with a 
tity of water. — This only ſeems to differ, in degree, 
"ecnepbias, which is frequently attended with ſhowers... 
"A typho, ot vortex, moſt properly called a whirl-wind, or bur- 
P is an impetu args urning rapidly every way, 

fweeping all round the place.—lt ſrequently deſcends from on 
an ca * orantan ; the Turks, &c. oliphant. 

K:. is frequent in the E 


aſtern ocean, chiefly about Siam, Chi- 
| a, Of, OL the e parts exceeding 


wm PERING. See Hearing, AzTzxrTrION, Sc. 2 
WHrrspeRING-plates depend on this principle, that the voice, 
being applied to one end of an arch, cally rolls to the other. 

Accordingly, all the contrivance in a whiſþering-place is, that 
near the perſon who whiſpers there be a ſmooth wall, arched 

either cylindrically, or elliptically.—A circular arch will do, 
Plc . the veyance of whiſper tho priſon of 
es famed for the con s are, 
Dionyſius at Syracuſe, which increaſed a ſoft whiſper to a loud 
noiſe ; the clap of one's hand to the ſound of a cannon, ;&c. 
—The aqueduQts of Claudius, which carried a voice ſixteen 
miles ; and divers others, enumerated by Kircher in his Pho-| | 
nurgia. 
The moſt conſiderable in England are, the dome of St. Paul's, 
London, where the ticking of a watch may be heard, from | | 
" ſide to fide; and a very eaſy tobiſper be ſent all round ihe | 
dome This Mr. Perham ound to hold not only in the 
below, but above upon the ſcaffold ; where a wbb ber | 
- would be carried over one's head round the top of the arch, 
_ though there be a opening. in; the middle of it H 


upper of- the dome. 
wort famous whidering-place in Glouceſter cathedral, 


|. 


þ fore of II dite: bart in Dorſetſhire ; which was continued 


; o 


* 
0 
get n 


and waterings en the 


W HI 


from Henry III.“s time, who firſt impoſed it upon Thomas 

De k Linde. and others, for killing ne e, 

hich that x ing had purpoſely . ared in hunting. 

WurrTE bellobore. See the article HeLL6BORE. 

WTE led is a ſort of ruſt of lead, or lead diolved with vi- 

negar; 2 uſed by painters. 

It is 28 ways: — either by reducing the lead into 

thin lam ſteeping them in ſtrong vinegar, and every ten 

the ruſt formed on the ſurface ; and repeat- 

e lead be quite conſumed. 

r by rolling the laminæ into cylinders like ſheets of paper, 
as that there be a little — left between the ſevetal 


days f mins, fo 
s ſcrapj 
vos Engng of 


fo 
end, or turns. Theſe laminæ the ſuſpend i in the . of 
| earthen pots, at the bottom of which is vi 
in 


— The » 
g well cloſed, are buried in a dunghil for for thi rty days; 5 
which, bein opened, the lead is found, as it were, calcined, 
an reduced into what they, call crufſe,. or white lead: this is 
| to be broken n into pieces, and dried in the ſun. -. 
It is uſed, both in painting in oil, and in water-colours, and 
makes a good colour in each.—But i it is ſomewhat, miſchiey- 
ous, both in the griding and uſing it, as being a dangerous 


iſon. 
Of this white lead it is that the paint uſed by the ladies, called 
ceruſi, is made. 
printers, a void 5 


Waits E Ine, amon 
| MN, tween two lines. See PrINnTaInG. | 
Wa ITS 4x6, in anatom See the article Lin EA alta. 


HTR /inen is cloth of hemp, or flax, bleached by divers . 


2 * 


WHITE meats 1 * * butter, cheeſe, white-pots, . 
and other foods coming of milk, or eggs. Some * 
fiſh, veal, and chickens. 


HITE money, libre albe. See the article Mons, 


WHITE mortar. Mora. nt | 
WHITE order. | See theanicles Gena. „ 
Wurzz aper is that intended for writing, printin e. in con- | 
4 Boob to brown paper, mar bi Puper, N paper, 


Wnrre pepper. See the article Pr. 
Were denotes milk or cream baked with the yolks of 
E. 2 fine bread, ſugar, and ſpice, in an eartben pot. 

e cooks furniſh us with a variety of diſhes, under this form 
and denomination : ſuch are, Norfolk Wee Sean, 
' white-pot, rice white-pot, &Cc. 

Wurz precipitate. - See the article Mzzcury... 
WariTE rent, a rent or duty of 8 d. 5 2g yea by 1 1 
7 tinner in the county of Devon, to the duke of Corn f 
WaiTs ſalt is common or * dried and a by the 


_ ©e- 


=o wt + ” - 


— * is no other than a gallery above the eaſt- end of the choir, ; fire, ſo as not to leave any moiſture therein.—The chemiſt 

leading from one fide thereof to 4 the other It conſiſts of five Call it 57 J 0 . 

angles, and fix ſides, the middlemoſt of which is a naked win - + There are ſome 1 6 pacurally white, and others. that need to. 

dow; yet two to K Wine de whitened, either by diſſolving and purifying them in fair 

of twenty-five yar Ky i water, which, is ren, evaporated; or by means of. . 
WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. or by the ſun. 


5 Ie is not ſo properly ſaid to be any one colour, as a com- 
fition of all the colours; it being demonſtrated, 2: br Six Iſaac 
ewton, that thoſe bodies, 9 appear white, which 

"Ml the kinds of coloured rays alike. 

- Hevelius affirms it as a . moſt certain, that, in the north- |: 

ern countries, animals, as hares, foxes, bears, c. ome |; 

f n "time ; and in mmer reſume their e 

. colours * 

Black bodies are ſound to take beat ſooner than white. ones 3 
dy reaſon the former abſorb or imbibe rays of all kinds and co- 
"Tours, and the latter refle all. 

© Thus, black paper is ſooner put into flame, by a burnin glaſs, 

© than white ; and hence black cloaths, hung up $7.90 Ten 


the ſun, dry ſoonet chan white ones. 
Wurre 2 , | ARSENIC. 
WuiTE a hs -* " * 1] Ati... 
WIr cinnamon. ' ]Cinnanon. 
Wutr z cofpperas. See the articles Corrs. 
WITTE cordage. £2 CoRDAGE. | 
WutTe 2 | . I DIACHYLON. _ 77 
23 LEacLE. N 
Wurz 0 lid hs tunic or coat of the eye, caſe | 
8 Aa and conjunctiva, becauſe ſerving to bind W or 
| wares the reſt. | I 
5 HITE flag. Fl. Aa. 
WII froft Leeds Pager, 25 
Wirz coy a name common to ſeveral orders of Woche, 
_ "from 8 ir being clothed in a white habit. See Monx, Ha- 
Ir, "A : 
Such are, the regular canons of 19 the Premo 
tenſes, and Bertardines. Wy I" 


WairE glaſs. See the article Gx as, 


h reflect | 


WIT ſaicce, a ſort of —— made of blanched almonds, ad 


|. the breaſt of a capon, together, with cloves, cin- 
| _ Namon, Se- We alſo of wii broth, which i is a ſort 
| Ce e Rk £4 Þ ices, having blanched al- 
7 „r are wh env 
Wain 755 "See the article So rt. e 
| pen HITE-isa kind of fucus., by the 1 ies ts whiter 
the complexion, and hide the thereof, — t is made of 
|. glaſs diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitated into a very 
e powder, by means of ſalt-water. Sec 1 &c. 
Warr ers. ee 8 5 
War). A*. 1 Jar 
HITE ſugar... rn. 
[WHITE tartar. q See the article CLEARTAR 
Wurz varniſb. | reh 
[WHITE vitriol. VIrIIOI. 


Warts war is yellow wax blanched, and purified by the fan 


þ 


and dew. See Wax. | 

Wurz wine is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent colour, . 

dering on bite. —It is thus Falls Wann it from 
_ 12 or clarets. 

Thy gona ty of white wines 20 made from white rapes 3 5 
| there are ſome from black ones, only the ſkins are 
— ully kept from tinging them. 

WHITE WE , alledo, the uality which denommates a bot 
- white. See WHITE, and CoLour. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that whiteneſs conſiſis i in, a mixture | 
of all the colours; and that the light of the ſun i is only bite, 
+ becauſe conſiſting of all colours. | 

From the multitude of rings of colours, which; appear upon 
compreſſing two priſms, or object. alles teleſcop:s, toge- 


TS 


1 art filver, candidi cervi argentum, 8 | | ther, it is. manifeſt, that theſe di ſo interfere and mingle 
"POOR IRR If l e e N ne, „mn nenen. 
"3s £2 Ar well 43H . N B SAT er nei v0 
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_ WHITSU 


dilute one another wholly, and conſtitute an even and uni- 
form whiteneſs : whence, as well as from other experiments, 
jt appears, that whiteneſs is certainly a mixture of all colours; 
and that the light which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture of 
rays endued with all thoſe colours, p 
The ſame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be moſt ſtrong 
and luminous, is to be reckoned of the firſt order of colours ; 
but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of ſeveral orders : 
of the former ſort he reckons white metals; and of the 
latter, the whiteneſs of froth, paper, linen, and moſt other 
white ſubſtances. — And as the white of the firſt order is the 
ſtrongeſt that can be made by plates of tranſparent ſubſtances, 
ſo it ought to be ſtronger in the denſer ſubſtances of metals, 
than in the rarer ones of air, water, and glaſs. 
Gold or copper mixed either by fuſion, or amalgamation 
with a very little mercury, with filver, tin, or regulus of 
antimony, become white; which ſhews, both that the par- 
ticles of white metals have much more ſurface, and therefore 
are ſmaller, than thoſe of gold or copper ; and alſo, that they 
are ſo opake, as not to ſuffer the particles of gold or copper 
to ſhine through them. —And as that author doubts not, but 
that the colours of gold and copper are of the ſecond or third 
order, therefore the particles of white metals cannot be much 
bigger than is requiſite to make them reflect the white of the 
firſt order. 
WHITENING. BLEACHING. 
WHITENING of Hair. See the article J 
WHITENING of Wax. | Wax. 
WHITES, in medicine. See the article FL Vox Albus. 


 WHITLOW, or Wi rro, the popular name for what the 


ficians commonly call panaris. Which ſee. 
W [TSUN arthings. See the article PENTECOSTALS. 
E, the fiftieth day after Eaſter. See EAs TER, 
FeaAST, Cc. 
The ſeaſon properly called Pentecoft, is popularly called M hit- 
funtide; ſome fay, becauſe in the primitive church, thoſe 
who were newly baptized came to church between Eafter 
and Pentecoſt in white garments. ? 
Whitſunday always falls between the gth of May, and the 
r4th of June, excluſive. 


OLE, totwm, in arithmetic, Cc. See PART, Division, 


ParTITION, c. | 
Wnolr Meaſure. Mt ASURE. 
Wolz Number. { See the article ö NumMBER. 

Wnors Sine. SINE. 
WHOODINGS, or Hcopincs, a ſea- term, uſed for planks 
joined and faſtened along the ſhip's ſides into the ſtem. 

HORE. See CourTEsan, HarLoT, ConcuBine, 

Se. 

WHORLBAT, or HuzLBAT, a kind of gauntlet, or leathern 
ſtrap loaden with plumbets; uſed by the antient Romans in 
their ſolemn games, and exerciſes ; and by them called ce/tus. 

See CxsTUs, Gas 
WHUR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering of partridges, or 

heaſants, as they riſe. 

IC, denotes a place on the ſea-ſhore, or on the bank of a 

river.—though, in the original Saxon, it more properly ſig- 

nifies a ſtreet, village, or dwelling-place ; as allo a caſtle. 

See WyKE. 


We often meet with wic in the Saxon writers, as a termi- | 


nation of the name of a town, which had a complete name 
without it : as, Lunden-wic ; that is, London town; 
which ſignifies no more than London. — In the Saxon annals, 
it is mentioned, that king Æthelbert made Melitus biſhop of 
Lunden-wic. ; l 
So, Ipſwich is written in ſome- old charters, villa de Gippo, 
and ſometimes villa de Gippo wico ; which is no variance, 
but the ſame thing; for Gipps is the complete name, and 
COLI. is Gipps-town. | 
WICKER, a twig of the oſier ſhrub, ſingle or wrought. 


WICKET, of the French guichet, a little door within a | 
gate 3 or an hole in a door, through which to view what paſſes | 


without. | 


WICKLIFFISTS, or WickLIFFITEs, a religious ſect, who 


had their riſe in England, and their name from their leader 

ahn 4c a profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of 
ford.. Shi. | 

To that immortal author it is we owe the firſt hint of the 

great reformation, effected 200 years after him. 

chi maintained, that the ſubſtance of the ſacramental 

bread and wine ftill remained ſuch after conſecration, — He 


- alfooppoſed the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the invo- 


cation of ſaints, and the worſhip of 3 | 

He made an Engliſh verſion of the Bible; and compoſed 

two large volumes, called Aletheia ; that is, truth ; which 

was the ſource whence John Huſs firſt learned moſt of, his 
doctrines. bee a AY 3 | 
Vor. II. No 165. CHAMB. | 4 
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— 


__ 
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The archbiſhop of Canterbury called a council againſt Y/ichliff, 
and he was condemned therein ; but the good reformer 
the condemnation at nought. MN 
After this, king Richard baniſhed him out of England ; but 
he was afterwards recalled, and died in his own country in 
the year 1384. | 

Forty years afterwards, his doctrine, and the adherers there- 
to, were condemned by the council of Conſtance ; in con- 


ſequence of which, his bones were dug up, and the council 
condemned him for forty errors. 


WIDOW, vidua, a woman that has loſt her huſband. 
Some alſo uſe the term WipowtR, for a man who has loſt 


his wife, Marriage with a wid», is a kind of bigamy in 
the eye of the canon law. See Bic Au. 


Winow of the king, was ſhe, who, after her huſband's death, 


being the king's tenant in capite, was driven to recover her 


dower by the writ De dote aſſignanda; and could not marry 


again without the king's conſent. 


Wipow bench, in the county of Suſſex, is that ſhare which 
a wide is allowed of her huſband's: eſtate, befides her 


jointute. 
IECK. See the article WEEE. * 
WIFE, uxor, a married woman; or one joined with, and 

under the protection of, an huſband. 

A wife, in our Engliſh law, is termed feme covert ; and, in 
the judgment of the law, is reputed to have no will, as beihg 
ſuppoſed intirely under, and ſubject to, that of her huſband : 
uxor fulget radiit mariti. | 

If any goods or chattels be given her, they all immediately 
become her huſband's. —She cannot lett, ſel], give away, or 
alienate any thing, without her huſband's conſent. —Her very 
neceſſary apparel is not hers in property.— All her perſonal 
chattels which ſhe held at her marriage, are ſo much her huſ- 
band's, that after his death they ſhall not return to her, but 
go to the executor, br adminiſtrator of her huſband ; except 
only her paraphernalia, or præterdotalia, being her neceſſary 
apparel z, which, with the conſent of her huſband, ſhe may 
demiſe by will. See PARAPHERNALIA. | 


The wife can make no contract without her huſband's | 


2 and, in all law-matters, ſine viro reſpondere non 
potejr. 
The law ſuppoſes in the huſband the full power over his 
wife,, as over his child or ſervant; and therefore he mu 
anſwer for all her faults and treſpaſſes. | 
If a wife bring forth a child during her huſband's abſence, 
though of many years ; 1 he lived all the time inter gua- 
tuor maria, within the iſland, he muſt father the child; and 
the child, if firſt-born, ſhall inherit. pgs is 
If a wife bring forth a child begot by a former huſband, or 
any other perſon, before marriage, but born after marriage 
with another man; this latter muſt own the child; and that 
child ſhall be his heir at law. | 
The wife, after her huſband's death, having no jointure ſet- 
tled before marriage, may challenge the third part of his yearly 
rents of land, during her life ; and, within the city of 
a third part of all her huſband's moveables for ever. a 
2 wife . = the honour and condition of her huſ- 
; but none wife's dignities come, by marriag 
to her huſband. W 3 4 4 
Vet, the huſband, for getting his wife with child, which 
muſt appear by its being horn alive, ſhall have all his wife's 
lands for life. 


The Engliſh laws are generally eſteemed by foreigners, as 


very hard, in reſpect of the women; and yet Chamber- 
layne is of a very different opinion, aſſerting, that the 
condition of wives in England is better than in any other 
country. | 3 
Tertullian has two books, on the ornaments and attire of 
wives, —lIn the ſecond, he labours to prove, that a Chriſtian 
wife cannot, in conſcience, endeavour to pleaſe by her 
beauty, which ſhe knows to be naturally liable to raiſe 
looſe deſires; and that ſhe ought not only to avoid all 
ere beauty, but even to conceal and cover her natural 
beauty. TE | . 
Mid-Wite, obſtetrix. See DeLiveRy. © 
WILDERNESS. See LasyrInTH, Ce. | 
WILD-FIRE, ignis gregalis, or Gracus. Sec FIRE. 
W1LD-FIRE arrows, ſuch as were trimmed with wild-fire 
ang ſhot burning, to flick in the fails or rigging of ſhips in 
a fight. 7.0 ö . 
W1Lp- Fire alſo denotes a diſeaſe in cattle ; which is infecti 
deadly, and even reputed incurable. © = 
WiLp Honey. See the article Hongy, 


WILL, volunitas, is uſyally defined a, faculty of the mind, 


whereby it embraces or rejects any thing repreſented to it, 
as good or evil, by the judgment. n 


tn 


Others will have it to be the mind itſelf,” conſidered 2 
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* embracing or refuſing 3 adding, that as the underſtanding is 
"nothing elſe” but the ſoul, conſidered as perceiving ; fo the 
will is nothing elſe but the ſoul conſidered as willing, &c. 

Me. Locke more intelligibly defines the will, a faculty which 
dhe ſoul has of beginning, or forbearing, continuing or end- 
ing, ſeveral actions of the mind, and motions of the body, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind, ordering, or 
a3 it wete, commanding the doing, or not doing, ſuch and 
ſuch à particular action —This power the mind has, to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to conſider 
itz or to prefer the motion of any part of the body toits reſt, 

and vice-verſa, is what we call the will. , 
The actual exerciſe of that power, is what we call volition, 


or willing; and the doing or forbeating any action conſequent | - 


on ſuch order of the mind, is called voluntary.  —__ 
Father Malebranche lays it dowp, that che wi!l is that to the 
foul, which motion is to the body; and argues, that as the 
author of nature is the univerſal cauſe of all the motions in 
matter, ſo he is of all the inclinations in the mind: and that 
as all motions are direct, unleſs their courſe be diverted and 
changed by ſome foreign cauſe 3 ſo all inclinations are right, 
and could have no other end, but the enjoyment of truth and 


© goodneſs, were there not ſome foreign cauſe, to determine | 


the natural impreſſion to evil ends. 
_ Accordingly, he defines will to 
motion, len carries us towards good indeterminately, and 


in the general; and the power the mind has, to direct this | 


general impreſſion. towards any particular object that pleaſes 
it, is what he calls liberty. | 


© Ariſtode diſtinguiſhes two kinds of acts of the will; vis. 


Senne, willing, volition ; and #y2a1ptois, election. —The firſt, | 


© that employed about the ultimate end; the latter, about the 


cans. | 
5 / The ſchoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh the actions of the till, into 


elicit and commanded. —Elicit acts, actianes elicitæ, are thoſe 


immediately produced by the till, and really inherent there- | 


in; ſuch are willing, and nilling.—Commanded acts, at7ro- 
nes imperatæ, are effects produced by other powers; v. gr. 
© the ſenſitive, intellective, or locomotive powers, at the 

command or inſtigation of the vill. — 
Hebe, fly, &. 
But +, will have the 


former kind properly to belong to 


© © "the underſtanding ; and only the latter to the will, 


h werd of mouth only, called 
© being ptoved by three or more witneſſes, may be of as good | 


» deviſable 


Fn 


The word will is taken in three ſenſes 1 For the power 
or faculty of willing ; in which ſenſe it is, we have conſi- 
diered it aboye.—29,. For the act or exerciſe of this power; 
us, when we ſay, No man willi his own deſtruction.— 


For an habit, or a conſtant diſpoſition and inclination to | 


3 

45 any thing. — In which ſenſe, juſtice is defined a conſtant 
will, to give every one what belongs to him: Justitia eff 
_ conſtans * ßer petua voluntat jus ſuum unicuigue tribuendi. 
Juſlit. in. Ns OO DOK 2 
dee, WI 1. See the article ANTECEDENT. - 
Frie Witt. See IIS ER TV, and FREEDOM. 
Witt, L Wilt, or Tefament, in law, 'a ſolemn act, 
or inſtrument, whereby a perſon declares his mind and in- 
: _ as'to the diſpoſal of his goods, effects, &c, after his 
8 WR ens ace Ip aps 3; 
Wills are of two. kinds: A will in writing. — And a will 
a nuncupatiue will; which, 


force as that in writing; except for lands, which are only 


er YT * 
Prabote f . See the article PRO fr. 
Wit with @ tp, 4 meteor known : the people under 
_ this name; but more uſually among authors, under that of 
ien fatuus., See Tens FATUubv s.. 


MpLk, of the Dutch wimpel, a muffler, or plaited linen | 


- q cloth, which nuns wear to cover their necks and breaſts. 


 Pirennial, or tonflant 
. ©. lame 


Stated, or 
. *® certain Times! 


The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ffreamer, or flag. 


WIN, in the beginning or end of the names of places, ſigni- 


tles that ſome great battle was ſought, or a victory gained 
there. — The word is formed from the Saxon winnan, to 
-win'or overcome... ũ ũ ũ pane iy. 


WIND, ventus, à ſenſible agitation of che air, whereby. a 


| - large quantity-thereof flows out of one place, or region, into 


another. f CCC 
The wihds are divided into perennial, flated, and variable.— 
are alſo divided into general, and particular. 


INDs, ate ſuch 


Of theſe we have a very notable one between the two tro- 


pics, bloss ing conftantly from eaft to welt z called the general | 


rad un. MK ee e 
eriodical Winps, are ſuch as" c 


onſtantly return at 


N 


89 * 


be the impreſſion, or natural | 


As, to follow, flay, | 


J teſtament in writing, garing the life of the te. 


; Ways tw . 


0 Such are the ſea and land breezes, blowing 
| from fea to land in the evening; and from land to ſea in the | 


WIN 


Such alſo are the ſbiſting, or particular trade-winds, which 
for certain months of the year,” blow one way, and the ref 
of the year, the contrary way. 7050 15 
Variable, or erratic WinDs, ate ſuch as blow now this, now 
that way; and are now up, now huſhed, without any rule 
or regularity, either as to time or place. 
Such are all the winds obſerved in the inland parts of England 
Sc. Though ſevetal of theſe claim their certain times of 
the day. —— Thus, the weff wind is moſt frequent about 
orc Pg wg wind in the night; the north in the morn- 
ing, c. | , 
General W1NÞ, is ſuch an one, as at the ſame time blows the 
ſame way, over a very large tract of ground, almoſt all the 
8 only is the general trade uind. 
ut even this has its interruptions: for, 1% At land it is 
ſcarce ſenſible at all, as being broken by the interpoſition ef 
mountains, valleys, &c. 2, At ſea, near the ſhore, it is 
diſturbed by vapours, exhalations, and particular wind; 
blowing from landward ; ſo that it is chiefly: conſidered 25 
general, only at mid-ſea: where, 3, It is liable to be dic. 
turbed, 1 driving from other quarters. 
articular WixDs include all others, excepti 
— re he F, epting the general 
Thoſe peculiar to one little canton, or part, are called tei 
or provincial winds,—Such is the north wing, on the i 
ſide of the Alps, which does not blow above one or two 
leagues lengthwiſe, and much leſs in breadth : ſuch alſo is 
i the — — F * Ce. | 
| cal cauſe 1nDs.—Some philoſophers, as Deſcartes 
| ohault, c. account for the — from the Gur- 
nal rotation of the earth; and from this general wind derive 
all the particular ones. The atmoſphere, ſay they, inveſt- 
ing the earth, and moving round it; that part will perform 
its circuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmalleſt circle to deſcribe: 
the air therefore, near the equator, will require a ſome what 
longer time to perform its courſe in, from weſt to eaft, than 
that nearer the poles. — Thus, as the earth turns eaſtward, 
the particles of the air near the equinoRial, being exceed- 
ing light, are left behind; fo that, in reſpe& of the earth's 
— they move caſtwards, and become a conſtant eaſterly 


wind. 

This opinion ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe winds are 
found only between the tropics, in thoſe parallels of latitude, 
where the diurnal motion is ſwiſteſt.— But the conſtant calms 
in the Atlantic fea near the equator, the weſterly wind. 
near the coaſt of Guiney, and the periodical weſterly mon- 
ſoons under the equator in the Indian ſeas, declare the in- 
ſufficiency of this hypotheſts. ' | | 
Beſides, the air, being kept cloſe to the earth by the principle 

- of gravity, would, in time, acquire the ſame degree of velo- 
city, that the earth's ſurface” moves with, as well in reſpect 
of the diurnal rotation, as of the annual about the ſun, which 

is about thirty times ſwifter. ; 
Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes another cauſe; capable of 
producing a like conſtant effect, not liable to the ſame ob- 
jections, but agreeable to the known proper ties of the ele- 
ments of water and air, and the laws of the motion of fluid 
bodies. Such an one is the action of the fun's beams upon the 
air and water, as he paſſes every day over the ocean, conſi- 
dered together with the quality of the ſoil, and the ſituation 
of the adjoining, continents. n 
According to the laws of ſtatics, the air, which is leſs rarefied 
or expanded by heat, and conſequently is more ponderous, 
muſt have a motion towards thoſe parts thereof, which ate 
more rarefied, and leſs ponderous, to bring it to an equili- 
brium; alſo, the preſence of the ſun continually ſhifting to 
the weſtward, that part towards which the air tends, by rea- 
fon of the refraction made by his greateſt meridian heat, is, 
with him, carried weſtward ; and, conſequently, the tend- 
ency of the whole body of the lower air is that way. | 
Thus a eaſterly wind is formed, which being impreſſ- 
ed upon the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impe! one the 
other, and.ſo keep moving till the next return” of the ſun, 
whereby ſo much of the motion, as was loſt, is again re- 
ſtored ; and thus the eaſterly wind is made perpetual. 
From the ſame principle it follows, that this eafterly wind 

- ſhould, on the north fide of the equator, be to the north- 

ward of the eaſt, and in ſouth Jatitudes, to the ſouthward 

thereof; for, near the line, the air is much more rarefied, 
| at a greater diſtance from it; becauſe the fan is twice 
x year vertical there; and at no time diſtant above 23 
degrees: at which diftance, the heat being as the fine of the 
angle of incidence, is but little ſhort of that of the perpendi: 
cular ray ; whereas under the tropics, though the fun ſtay 
longer vertical, yet he is a long time 47 degrees uff; which is 
a kind of winter, wherein the air fo cools, as that the ſum- 
mer heat cannot warm it to the ſame degree with that under 
the - equator. Wherefore, the air towards the northward 


I” 


— 


and ſouthward being leſs rarefied than that in the middle, 
| | | it 


award 
iddle, 
it 


WIN 


it follows, that from both ſides it ought to tend towards the 


uatot. | 
This motion, compounded with the former eaſterly wind, 
accoumts ſor all the phænomena of the general trade-winds , 
which, if the whole ſurface of the globe was ſea, would un- 
doubtedly blow quite round the world, as they are found to 
do in the Atlantic, and the Ethiopic oceans, —But ſeeing 
ſo great continents do interpoſe, and break the continuity of 
the oceans, regard muſt be had to the nature of the ſoil, and 
the poſition of the high mountains, which are the two prin- 
cipal cauſes of the vibration of the wind, from the former 


general rule: for if a country lying near the ſun prove to be 


flat, ſandy, and low land; ſuch as the deſarts of Libya are uſu- 
ally reported to be ; the heat occaſioned by the reflexions of 
the ſun's beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand, is in- 
credible to thoſe who have not felt it ; whereby the air being 
exceedingly rarefied, it is neceſſary, that the cooler, and more 
denſe air, ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the equilibrium. 

This is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, why, near the coaſt of Gui- 
ney; the wind always ſets in upon the land, blowing weſterly 
inflead of eaſterly ; there being ſufficient reaſon to believe, 
that the inland parts of Africa are prodigiouſly hot, ſince the 
northern borders thereof were ſo very intemperate, as to give 
the antients cauſe to conclude, that all beyond the tropics was 
uninhabitable by exceſs of heat. 


From the fame cauſe it happens, that there are fo conſtant | 


calm# in that ſame part of the ocean, called the rams; for this 
tract being placed in the middle, between the weſterly winds 
blowing on the coaſt of Guiney, and the eaſterly trade- winds 
blowing to the weſtward thereof; the tendency of the air 
here is indifferent to either, and ſo ſtands in æquilibrio be- 


tween both : and the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere | 


being diminiſhed by the continual contrary winds blow- 
ing from hence, is the reaſon that the air here holds not 
the copious vapour it receives, but lets it fall in ſo frequent 


rains 


But, as the cold and denſe air, by reaſon of its greater gravity, | 


preſſes upon the hot and rarefied, it is demonſtrable, that 
this latter muſt aſcend in a continued ſtream, as faſt as it ra- 
reſies 3 and that, being aſcended, it muſt difperſe itſelf, to 
preſerve the equilibrium ; that is, by a contrary current, the 
upper air muſt move from thofe parts where the greateſt heat 


is: ſo, by a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade-wind | 


below will be attended with a ſouth- weſterly wind above 3 
and the ſouth-eaſt, with à north-weſt wind above. / 
That this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 


taneous change of the wind to the oppoſite point, which is | 


frequently found in paſſing the limits of the trade. winds, ſeems 
ſtrongly to aſſure us; but that which above all confirms this 
hypotheſis, is the phænomenon of the monſoons, by this 
means moſt eaſily ſolved, and without it hardly explicable. 

Suppoſing, therefore, ſuch a circulation as above; it is to be 
conſidered, that to the northward of the Indian ocean there 
is every- where land, within the uſual limits of the latitude 
of 30* vin. Arabia, Perſia, India, &c, which, for the ſame 
reaſon as the Mediterranean parts of Africa, are ſubje& to in- 
ſufferable heats, when the ſun is to the north, paſſing nearly 
vertical; but yet are temperate enough, when the ſun is re- 
moved towards the other tropic, becauſe of a ridge of moun- 
tains at ſome diſtance within the land, faid to be frequently, 


in winter, covered with ſnow, over which the air, as it paſ- | 


ſes, muſt needs be much chilled. Hence it happens, that 
the air coming, according to the general rule, out of the 
north-eaſt, to the Indian ſea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes 
colder, than that which, by this circulation, is returned out 
of the ſouth-weſt ; and, by conſequence, ſometimes the un- 


der-current, or wind, is from the north eaſt, ſometimes from N 


the ſouth-weſt. ; | 

That this has no other cauſe, is clear from the times wherein 
theſe winds ſet; viz. in April: when the ſun begins to 
warm theſe countries to the north, the ſouth-weſt monſoons 
begin, and blow, during the heats, till October, when the 


ſun being retired, and all things growing cooler northward, | 


and the heat increaſing to the ſouth, the north-eaſt winds 
enter, and blow all the winter, till April again. And it is, 
undoubtedly, from the ſame principle, that to the ſouthward 


of the equator; in part of the Indian ocean, the north- weſt | 


winds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt, when the ſun draws near the 


tropic of Capricorn. 


But, the induſtry of ſome late writers having brought the 
theory of the production and motion of winds to ſomewhat 


of a mathematical demonſtration ; we ſhall here give it the 


reader in that form. 0 t hy 
Laws of the production of Winps.—If che ſpring of the air be 


. weakened in any place, more than in the adjoining places; a 


wind will blow through the place where the diminution is. 
For, ſince the air endeavours, by its elaſtic force, to expand 
itſelf every way; if that force be leſs in one place than an- 
other ; the niſus of the more, againſt the leſs elaſtic, will be 
greater than the niſus of the latter, againſt the former, — 


. 


8 


„ 


— 
. 


ter ſhewing an extraordinary lightneſs of 


WIN 


The leſs elaſtic air, therefore, will reſiſt with leſs force than 


it is urged by the more elaſtic : conſequently, the leſs ela- 


ſtic will be driven out of its place, and the more elaſtic will 
ſucceed. 


If, now, the exceſs of the ſpring of the more elaſtic above 


that of the leſs elaſtic air, be ſuch as to occaſion a little al- 
teration in the baroſcope; the motion both of the air expelled, 
and that which ſucceeds it, will become ſenſible, i. e. there 
will be a wind. jv 

29, Hence, ſince the ſpring of the air increaſes, as the com- 
preſſing weight increaſes z and compreſled air is denſer than 
air leſs compreſſed ; all winds blow into rarer air, out of a 
place filled with a denſer. 

30, Wherefore, ſince a denſer air is ſpecifically heavier than 
a rarer; an extraordinary lightneſs of the air in any place 
muſt be attended with extraordinary winds, or ſtorms, 
Now, an extraordinary fall of the mercury in the barome- 


atmoſphere ; it 
is no wonder if that foretels ſtorms, 
4, If the air be ſuddenly condenſed in any place, its ſpring 
will be ſuddenly diminiſhed : hence, if this diminution be 
great enough to affect the barometer, there will a wind blow 
through the condenſed air. | 
59, But ſince the air cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs it 
have before been much rarefied ; there will a wind blow thro* 
the air, as it cools, after having been violently heated. 
69, In like manner, if air be ſuddenly rarefied, its ſpring 
is ſuddenly increaſed : wherefore, it will flow through the 
contiguous air, not ated on by the rarefying force. 


A wind, therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the - 


air is ſuddenly rarefied: and on this principle, in all proba- 
bility, it is, that, | 

79, Since the ſun's power in rarefying the air is notorious, it 
muſt neceſlarily have a great influence on the generation of 
winds. | 

89, Moſt caves are found to emit wind, either more or leſs. 
The riſing and changing of the wind is determined experi- 
mentally, by means of weather-cocks, placed a-top of houſes, 
c. — But theſe only indicate what paſſes about their own 
height, or near the ſurface of the earth: Wolfius aſſures us, 
from obſervations of ſeveral years, that the higher winds, 
which drive the clouds, are different from the lower ones, 
which move the weather-cocks.—And Mr. Derham obſerves 


ſomething not unlike this. Phy/. Theol, L. I. c. 2. 


The author laſt- mentioned relates, upon comparing ſeveral 
ſeries- of - obſervations made of the winds in divers contries ; 
viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, New- 
England, &c. that the winds in thoſe ſeveral places ſeldom 
agree ; but when they do, it is _ when they are 
ſtrong, and of long continuance in the ſame quarter ; and 
more, he thinks, in the northerly and eaſterly, than in other 
points.— Alſo, that a ſtrong wind in one place is often- 
times a weak one in another; or moderate, according as the 
places are nearer, or more remote. Philoſoph. —— 
No ms and 32 T. YT * 

of the force and velocity 4 WinD.—Hrd being only air 
in motion, and air being a fluid, ſubject to the laws of other 
fluids, its force may be regularly brought to a preciſe com- 
putation : thus. The ratio of the ſpecific gravity of any 


„ other fluid to that of air, together with the ſpace that 


<« fluid, impelled by the preſſure of the air, moves in any 


cc 


« thro* which the air itſelf, ated on by the ſame force, will 
« move in the ſame time. By this rule; | 


1*, As the ſpecific gravity of air, is to that of any other | 


fluid ; ſo, reciprocally, is the ſquare of the ſpace, which 
that fluid, impelled by any force, moves in any given time, 
to the ſquare of the ſpace which the air, by-the ſame impulſe, 
will move in the ſame time. | 4 


Suppoſing, therefore, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity of that 


other fluid to that of air, to be : c; the ſpace deſcribed 


by the fluid to be called /; and that which the air will de- 


ſcribe by the ſame impulſe, x. The rule gives us & 
2: c.) | 
— 1 21 we ſuppoſe water impelled by the given ſarce, to 
move two feet in a ſecond of time; then will ſ=2;. and 
ſince the ſpecific gravity of water, to the air, is as 970 to 1; 
we ſhall have 62970, and c= 1 conſequently, x=—=/ 
970. 4=y/ 3880=623 feet. The velocity of the wind, 
therefore, to that of water, moved by the ſame power, will 
be as 623 to 2; Me. if water move two feet in a ſecond, 
the wind will fly 623 feet. * apo! 
20, Add, want ha", of (ea: b); and therefore the ſpace 
any fluid, impelled by any impreffion, moves in any time, 
is determined, by finding a fourth proportional to two 


numbers that expreſs the ratio of the ſpecific gravity, and 
the ſquare of the ſpace the wind moves in, in the given time. 
Elbe ſquare root of that fourth proportional is the ſpace 


required. | | pol 1 11946 
M. Mariotte, „. gr. found, by various experiments, that a 


pretty * 


% 


given time, being given; we can determine the ſpace 
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Dualities and effetts of WinD.—19, 
the ſea, w always moiſt : in ſummer, it is cold; and in 
„% winter, warm; unleſs the ſea be frozen up.” — This is | 


north, by the fall of ſnow or hail ; and that in a cold, fro 
about toward the ſoutherly quarter, when the ſun has well 


fore, if the ſpace which the water, ated on by the ſame 
ſot ce as the ar, will deſcribe in the ſame time, be required ;_ 


(57: 970) H. 


rule: — I be ſpace 


the air. 
- ratio of mercury to air ): c== 13580: 1, 4 = 181 inches: 


- 4n the barometer, is followed with violent winds. 


. peculiar machine, called an anemometer, or wind-meaſurer ; 


- ceding farther from the centre of motion, 
- heavier and heavier, and preſſes more on the arm, till, being a 


_ froſt and ſnow, &c. Wherefore, as the air contiguous to any 


dus to ſea- water will be warmer in winter, and colder in ſum- 


er than the air 


its heat beyond that of air over the land, Again, the ſun's 


Aſter the like manner it is ſhewn, that the land winds are 
cold in winter. Hence, we ſee why land winds make clear, | 
cold weather. * 
Our northerly and ſoutherly winds, however, which are com- 
- _ monly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and 


WIN 


pretty ſtrong wind moves 24 feet in a ſecond of time: hete- 


then will c=3, x=24, 6=970; and we ſhall find ſ=y 
3% Ide velocity of wind being given, to determine the 
** prefſure required to produce that velocity; we have this 
the wind moves in one ſecond of time, 
is to the height a fluid is to be raiſed in an empty tube, in 
order to have a preſſure capable of producing that. velocity, 
in a ratio compounded of the ſpecific gravity of the fluid to 
that of the air, and of quadruple the altitude a body de- 
ſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, to the aforeſaid ſpace of 


Suppoſe, 6. gr. the ſpace the air moves in a ſecond, a=24 
feet, or 288 ihches ; call the altitude of the third x, and the 


x will be leſs than that number by one line, or r of an 
inch — And hence we ſee, why à ſmall, but ſudden change 


The force of the twind is determined experimentally by a 


which, being moved by means of fails, like thoſe of a wind- 
mill, raiſes a weight, that ſtill the higher it is raiſed, re- 
an hollow arm fitted on to the axis of the fails, becomes 


counterpoiſe to the force of the wind on the ſails, it ſtops 
the motion thereof.—An index then, fitted upon the ſame 
axis, at right. angles with the arm, by its riſing or falling, 
points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a plane divided like 


a dial-plate into degrees. | 
« A toind blowing from 


demonſtrated thus: There is vapour continually riſing out of 
all water (as appears even hence, that a quantity of water, 
being left a little while in an open veſſel, is found ſenfibly 
diminiſhed)-; but eſpecially if it be expoſed to the ſun's rays ; 
in which caſe, the evaporation is beyond all expectation. 
By this means, the air incumbent on the ſea becomes im- 
ted with a deal of vapour. But the winds, blowing 
from off the ſea, ſweep theſe vapours along with them ; and 
conſequently they are always moiſt. | 


Again, water in ſummer, Ec. conceives leſs heat than ter- 


ial bodies, expoſed to the ſame rays of the ſun, do; but 
in winter, ſea- water is warmer than the earth covered with 


body is found to partake of its heat and cold, the air contigu- 


mer, than that contiguous to the earth. Or thus: Vapours 
raiſed from water by the ſun's warmth in winter, are warm- 
they riſe 1n (as appears from the vapours con- 
denſing, and becoming viſible, almoſt as ſoon as they are 
got out into air), Freſh quantities of vapour, therefore, 
continually warming the atmoſphere over the ſea, will raiſe 


rays reflected from the earth into the air, in ſummer, are 


much more than thoſe from the water ioto air: the air, | 
therefore, over the earth, warmed by the reflexion of more 


rays than that over water, is warmer. Hence, ſea-winds 
make thick, cloudy, hazy weather. 

29, ©+ Winds, blowing from the continent, are always dry; 
„% in ſummer, warm; and cold in winter.” —For there is 
much leſs vapour arifing from the earth, than from water; 


- and therefore the air over the continent will be impregnated | 
with much fewer vapouts.— Add, that the vapours, or ex- 


halations, raiſed by a great degree of heat out of the earth, 
are much finer, and leis ſenſible, than thoſe from water. — 
The wind therefore, blowing over the continent, carries but 
little vapour with it; and is therefore dry. 


Further, the earth in ſummer is warmer than water expoſed 
to the ſame rays of the ſun.— Hence, as the air partakes 
of the heat of contiguous bodies, that over the earth in ſum- | 
mer will be warmer than that over the water: therefore the | 


wind, &c. 


warm weather, Mr. 
Derham obſerves, are really rather the effe& of the cold or 
warmith of the atmoſphere.—Hence it is, that we frequently 
ſce a warm ſoutherly wind, on a ſudden, changed to the 


morning,” we fee the wind north, which afterwards whee 


_ => 


blights, ſee Brio T.— For the effect of winds on the by. 


rometer, and thermometer; ſee BarRoMeTER, c. 


Wien, in navigation, is the ſame agitation of the air, con- 


— 


ſidered as ſerving for the motion of veſſels on the water. 
The winds are divided, with reſpe& to the points of the ho- 


rizon from which they blow, into cardinal and collateral. 
Cardinal Winps are thoſe 


| blowing from the four cardina] 
points ; eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. | 


* 


Collateral WinDs are the intermediate winds 


two cardinal winds, —The number of theſe is infinite, as W 
points from which they blow are ; but only a few of them 
are conſidered in practice; i. e. only a few of them have 
their diſtinguiſhing names. Fu 

The antient Greeks, at firſt, only uſed the four cardinal 
ones; at length they took in four more. —Vitruvius gives 
us a table of twenty, beſides the cardinals, which were in 
uſe among the Romans. | 

The moderns, as their navigation is much more perfe& than 
the antients, have given names to twenty-eight collateral 
winds ; which they e into primary and ſecondary—and 
en they ſubdivide into thoſe of the fir ff and ſecond 


or, 0 

The Engliſh names of the collateral winds and points 
are compounded of the names of the cardinal ones, north'and 
ſouth being ſtill prefixed. _ 


The names of the { collateral winds of the firſt or- 
der are compounded of the names of the cardinals, and the 
adjacent primary one. Thoſe of the ſecond order are com- 
pounded of the names of the cardinal, or the next adjacent 
primary; and the next cardinal, with the addition of the 
word (by). —'The Latins have diſtinct names for each; all 
which are expreſſed in the following table. | 


Names of the winds, and points of the 


13. South-eaft. Netapeliotes, euraſter. 
14. 1 8 '» eurafter 
15. South-ſouth- |Phcenix, 'phcenicias, 

eaſt. leuco-notus, gan- 
l : geticus. ; 
16. South by eaſt. | Mefophcenix. 


"Diſtances of] 
compaſs. the points, 
| hs &c. from 
Engliſh. | | Latin and Greek. the north, 
1. Nerth. Septentrio, or Boreas.| 09 0 
2. North by eaſt. Hyperboreas. It 15 
| 1 Hypaquilo. ; 
Iy Gallicus. 
3. 3 | Aquilo. > | 22 30 
North-eaſt-by | Meſoboreas. 
12 north. : Meſaquilo. va. « 
| Supernas. 
5. Nerth-eaft. Arctapeliotes. 145 | 
1 Borapeliotes. | | 
| _ |  Greas. 
6. 1 Hypoczfias. 56 15 
Eaſt north - eaſt. Cæſias, helleſpontius. 5 30 
8. Eaſt by north. | Meſoczſias, 7 45 
59 Carbas. | 
9. Ee. Solanus, ſubſolanus, | From the eaſt. 
apeliotes. "OF: 0 
10. Eaſt by ſouth. Hypeurus, or hyper- II 15 
eurus. | a 


11. Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt. Eurus, or volturnus. 
12. hoy hore by | Meſeurus. 


_ warmed the air; and again, in the cold evening, turns 


northerly, or eaſterly. 


+ "For the manner wherein north-caſterly winds contribute to 


[ 


" Hl ' 
\ 
SET 7 Dank ; #4 


17. 
is, South by weſt, H 


19. South-ſouth-  |[Libonotus, notoliby- 
welt. cus, auſtro-africus. 
20. South-weſt by | Meſolibonotus. 
| pork * 9 ons 
21. outh-weſt. oto- . 
| | Note- libycut. 
Africus. 
22, South-weſt by] Hypolibs. 
weſt. Hypafricus. 
3 Subveſperus. 
23. Weſt. ſouth · w. Libs. 
24. Weſt by ſouth.] Meſolibs. wa 
| 15 1 Meſozephyrus. . 
7 


South. 


o : 


ſanus, 


WIN WIN 


— T ei but that the pallage is by a valve opening outwattly ; 
Nr of the winds, and points of the ing eorer, * by the r . the open 
compaſs. . gh uns air, the ſpace 4, and the inner barrel: only the air pent up 

| Latin, and Greek. the welt in the ſpace cannot eſcape at this hole, by reaſon of a little 
5 I tube exactly ſoldered to both barrels, which ſtops the com- 
Zephyrus, Javonius, oc- os of | munication: nor can air eſcape out of the inner barrel through 
cidens, | | this little tube, by reaſon of a little moveable pin, which ex- 
Hypargeſtes. . Ii 15 _ fills the cavity of the tube. : 


ypocorus, y, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, repreſents the body of a yringe, 
es. 7. an 30 or ſucking pump, by which as much air as poſſible is to 
. aurus, Corus, la- intruded into the ſpace 4, 4, &c.—After which, a bullet 
| . A being put into a cavity of the inner barrel, as high as the 
North - weſt by Meſa . 33 451 little tube 5, the gun is "_ See SYRINGE. 
Meſocorus. . Now, to diſcharge it, the little valve 6 is puſhed up by 
Zephyro-boreas, boroli- 45 means of the pin that plays in the little tube 5. Upon this, 
Rus cus, olympias. | the compreſſed air in the cavity of the outer barrel 4, ruſhing 
30. North , weſt by] hay 1 ' 56 15 through the hole 6 into the cavity of the inner barrel, ex- 
north. b — pr bullet with a vaſt force, ſufficient to penetrate a thick 
C . | 
| |Circius, thraſcias. 67 30 | Note, to give the machine a greater reſemblance of a fire- 
" arm, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, is uſually faſhioned like the butt- 
Meſfocircius, 78 : 45] end of a muſquet; and, on the part 2, 8, 2, 8, is fitted a 


Pg 7 lock ; by turning the trigger of which, the pin 5 is made to 
Note, the antient names are here, after Ricciolus, adapted | puſh back the valve, and fo diſcharge the 1 the lock, 
to the modern ones; not that the winds formerly denoted by | too, it is contrived, that either the whole charge of air may 
thoſe,. were preciſely the ſame with theſe (for the antient | be ſpent at one exploſion, or only part of it, and the reſt re- 

number” and diviſion being different from the modern, the | ſerved for freſh bullets. —By this piece of mechaniſm we can 
oints they refer to will neceſſarily be ſomewhat different); | have half a dozen good ive ſhoots, with one charge of 

2s theſe are what come the neareſt.— Thus, Vitruvius, | air. 

only reckoning twenty-four winds, diſpoſes the points they 

refer to in a different order; as in the following table. 


WIND INSTRUMENTS, in muſic, are inſtruments played 
by wind, chiefly by the breath; in contradiſtinction to /fring- 
3 and inſtruments of the puiſative kind. 

"Tic TT Nama of ihe T Dillance he wind-1n/lruments known to the antients, were the tibia, 

| Names of the from merck. en en. e or Hringa of Pan, conſiſting of ſeven reeds, joined 

— 1 


SIWPE: - ** a ſidewiſe; alſo or gans, tube, cornua, and the lituus. 
1 Septentrio. o (ol Salanus. of of Thoſe of 


0 


the moderns, are the flute, bagpipe, hautboy, trum- 
| 2 Gallicus. 15 | Ornithias. | 15 pet, &c. ary. og * „ F N i 
| 3 Supernas. 30 9 — 30 Wixp- MILL, a kind of mill which teceives its motion from 
| 4 Aquilo. 45 + 5 8 the impulſe of the wind. 5 2 
— 3 ,. The wind- mill, though a machine common enough, has yet 


L ſomewhat in it more ingenious than is uſually imagined, — 
Diſtance |Names of the] Diſtance Add, that it is cominonly allowed to have a degree of per- 
mes, of = Pars ſouth. winds. from weſt. fection, which few of the popular engines have attained to, 


8 . and which the makers are but little aware of. Though the 
13 Aufter. % off 19 Favonius, | 00 0 new geometry, Wc. has furniſhed ample matter for its im- 
14 Allanus- £38 2 Eteſi. 15 provement. | | 
15 Libonotus. | 30%¶; | 27 Circius. 30 Strufture of the WIV p- A. The internal firuQure of the 
16 Africus. |. 48 [22 Caurus. | 45 wind-mill is much the ſame with that of water-mills.—The 
; 1 Subveſper. 1 60 23 Corus. | bo difference between them lies chiefly in an external apparatus, 
18 Argeltes 75.3 24 Thraſcias. | 75 for the application of the power. | | | 
n | | 82 | This apparatus conſiſts of an axis E F (Tab. ent 5 
For the uſe of the winds in navigation, &c. ſee SAILING. T5.) through which paſs two arms, or yards, AB, and F. 6 
narter-Winp. See the article QUARTER. interſecting each other at right angles in E, whoſe length is 
Wind. See the article WIIII - ind. | | __ about ect 79 formed a 15 of 
rp-CoLic. . 1.{ Coric. ails, vanes, or flights, in re of trapeziums, with pa- 
— = the articles J TvurAurrzs. rallel baſes ; the greater whereof, H I, is. about fix feet; 
Wixp-E6G, an addle egg, or an egg that has taken wind. See 2 7; 11 determined by radii drawn from the centre 
E GG, | f | » tol and H. 1 
j W denotes fruit blown off the tree by the wind. Theſe ſails are to be capable of being all ways turned to the 
Winp-FuURNACE. See the article FURNACE. : wind, that they may receive its impreſſion: in order to 
5 Winp-GALL, in horſes, a ſoft, flatulent tumour, or bladder, | which there are two different contrivances, which conſtitute 
ariſing on the fetlock-joint, and cauſing great pain, eſpecially | the two different kinds of wind-mills in uſe. AYR 
30 in hot weather, and hard ways. | In one, the whole machine is ſuſtained upon a moveable 
45 It is uſually owing to a violent ſtrain, extreme labour and | arbor, or axis, perpendicular to the horizon, on a ſtand, or 
heat, an horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, a blow from an- w_ and turned, occaſionally, this way or that, by means 
e like. = | a lever. be Er eee bed | 
15 W — N, 5 machine ſerving to explode bullets, and] In the other, only the cover, or roof, of the machine, with 
2 other ſhot, with great violence, by the force of the air. | the axis and fails, turn round.— In order to which, 
3 


i harged with air, has an effect ſcarce infe- | The cover is built turret-wiſe, and the turret encompaſſed 
| 2 Fan. fire · arm charged with gunpowder; | with a wooden ring, wherein is a groove, at the bottom 
but it diſcharges itſelf with a much leſs _ 4 — 2 — 2 Nr 2 r A ge of ou 
4 ich, i ili e of white | truckles; n whic 
_ n n eee nee ee eee Kopile Wig was" hat- 
of are wind-guns of divers contrivances ; the moſt eaſy | nected beams ab, and fe; and to the beam-ab in b, is 
| and portable one, and the moſt. in uſe, is repreſented Tab.] faſtened a rope, which, at the other extreme thereof, is fitted . 
15 Pneumatict, fig. F 4. It conſiſts of a round metalline tube, to a windlaſs, or axis, in peritrochio: this rope being drawn 
3 3, open at the end 4 c, and exa Ay ſtopped at the other | - through the iron hock G, and the windlaſs turned, the fails 
33 the barrel of other guns; 1, 1, 1, 1, is another will be moved round, and put in the direction required. A 
larger metal tube, wherein the former is diſpoſed, ſo as to | Theory of the motion of a WIN D- Mill, with the. poſition of the 


| leave a ſpace between them wherein air may be in-] ſails, or vanes, thereof, —T he angle the ſails are to make with | 
cloſed. — Che two tubes. are 2 together at the common Eero oords fo'as the wind may have the greateſt ' 
aperture c c, by a circular plate exactly ſoldered to both, ſo as | effect, is a matter of nice inquiry; and has much employed 


ad 


do prevent the air from eſcaping out of the ſpace 4, 4, &c.— the thoughts of the mathematicians. 


At 8 js « ſpring valve, which, opening inwardly, lets the air To conceive why a twind-mill moves at all, the theory of 


m 2. into the ſpace 1, but prevents its return | compound motions mult be ſuppoſed. —A body moving per-. - | 
t _ 5 the cole end of the ws tube are two | | 8 againſt any ſurface, ſtrikes it with all 8 \ 
holes 6 and 5 by the firſt, the —_ 1 and the inner tube] If it move parallel to the ſurface, it does not ſtrike it at all; 
communicate, fo that the air would paſs out of that into this, and if it move obliquely, its motion, being compounded of 
Vor. I. Ne 166. C AUB. N 1 MC 3 { Fa 25 13 5 f Mi ien ; the 


_ - dicular itſelf becomes the nal of a new , 


the keel. —The der, then, De kk 


Now, the direction in which it can move without parting 
from the keel, is that which carries it circularly about its 


_ oblique impulſe of the water on the rudder is reduced, firſt 


' . thereto, the leſs effect will the motion have; and vice ver /a. 


' an angle d. 53 degrees with.the brei. 
If, now, a wind- mill, expoſed. dine to the wind, ſhould 
© have its four fails common axis wherein 


them. — Tbere is a neceſſity, ., therefore, to have them 
| aqua that they may receive the wind 


de obeyed, Of —— the whole impulſe of the 
wind e 


ty 2 —— 


find, that the more ue it is to the keel, the ratio of the 
Ns obliq 


But, on the other the more ue it is to the keel, 
r. 
ſuppo r more weakly it ſtrikes. 

obliquity of the rudder, therefore, has, (A the ſame time, 


AW IN 


the perpendicul 1 20 vn the ſur- 

face, conſidered as it is perpendicular, and — drives it in 
the direction of the perpendicular. So that every oblique di- 
rection of a motion is the diagonal of a parallel , whoſe 
perpendicular and paralle! direQions are the two des Add, 
that if a ſurface, which, ſtruck obliquel , has only re- 
ceived the perpendicular di n, be f to ſome other 
body, ſo as that it cannot purſue its perpendicular direction, 
but muſt change it for *. in that caſe, the perpen- 


one of whoſe ſides is the di ion the ſurface may o. 


by drawing the ht 8 Hulſe? that it rends to 
tear the rudder from the keel, and to carry it away: and 
that this icular to the rudder, 'is oblique to 


„ a about à centre. So that the of the 


to a perpendicular impreſſion, which is again reduced to the 
the rudder round; or, if the rudder be im- 
moveable, to the turning of the veſſel. 

Now, . eee e where only one 
of the directions is of ſervice ; the greater ratio the other has 


HB 


In examining the compound motions of the rudder, we 
that ſerves to turn it to the other, is the greater. 


would receive the wind perpendiculatly; 
it is viſible impulſe would only tend to overturn: 


n let us only conſider one vertical fail. — 
of the wand cm this ſail is reducible to a 


W1N 


to move the machine, or the whole power the machine ha 
when.in motion. 

The ſame manner of reaſoning, applied to a common wind. 
mill, whoſe ſails are ET = and their length about 
five times their breadth, ſhews, that the elliptic wind. mill 
has above ſeven times the power of the common one. A 


prodigious ad and worthy, ſure, to have the com- 
mon practice ſet for, ou ſo common a practice be 
eaſily ch 


A wind-mi dich fix nde At, he ſhews, would ſtill 
have more power than one with only four.—It would only 
have the ſame ſurface with the four; ſince the four contain 
the whole ſpace of the ellipſis, as well as the fix. But the 
force of the ſix would'be greater than that of the four, in 
the ratio of 245 to 231.—If it were deſired to have only 
two fails, each being a ſemi-ellipſis, the furface would be 
ſtill the ſame ; but the power would be diminiſtied, by near 
one-third of that with "<aits; by , reaſon the greatneſs of 
the ſectors would much ſhorten the lever with which the 


1 engular Winp- Mill 

rect. IND- Ms, — 
as 1 ils 3 4 L. ſomething ſo new, that 5 
little room to expect they will come into common uſe; the 
ſame author has conſidered which form, among the r 
lar ones, will be the moſt advantagoous, i. . which, the 
product of whoſe ſurface by the lever of the wind, will be 
che greateſt=—And, by the method de maxzimis & minimis, 
he finds it very different from the common ones. 
The reſult of this inquiry is, that the width of the 
lar fail ſhould be Y double its length; whereas the 
length is uſually made almoſt five times the width. —— Add, 
that as we call height or length the dimenſion which is 
taken from the centre of the axis, the greateſt dimenſion of 
the new. rectangular , fail will be turned towards the axis, 
-and the {malleſt_irom it; quite contrary to the palitian of the 
common fails. 
The power-of a wind-mill, with four of theſe new rectan- 
gular fails, M. Parent ſhews, will be to the power of four 
elliptic ſails, as 13 to 23; which leaves à confiderable 
advantage on the fide of the iptic ones ; yet will the force 
of the new retangular n be conſiderably greater than that 
be omen Pk. 

Parent likewiſe conſiders what number of the new ſails 
will be moſt advantageous; and finds, that the fewer the fails, 
the more ſurface there will be, but the leſs power. The ra- 
tio of the power of a wind-m:ll with 6 fails, will be to an- 
other with 4 nearly as 14 to 13. And the power of an- 
other with 4, - will be to that with 2, nearly as 13 to 9. 

As to the common wind-mill; its power ſtill diminiſhes as 
- the breadth of the ſails is ſmaller, in roportion to the length, 
The ufa proportion, therefore, $ to 1, is exceedingly 
diſadvantageous. 

The uſes of this new. theory. of wind, will ure very ohviow. 
The more power a wing-mill has, the ſwifter it turm, 
the more it diſpatches, and the leſs wind it needs.— Add, 
that on this theory one may have a wind-mill whoſe fails ſhall 
be a deal ſhorter, n.. in the 
common one. 

WinpD Tumers, &c. See the article TUNMeR. | 
WINDASS “, Wanpass, or WANLASss, an antient term in 
hunting,—Thus, to drive the tuindaſi, ſignifies the chaſing 
FW or gun, to 


. ils qui ue in bondagii tenura, folebant oer 
caſhumaris : et quotiefcunque dominus ad wenandum' wenerit, 
illi cuftumarii ſolebant — windaſſum, ad flabalum, in ve 


night to left, or from left to right, as its acute turns > nations ferarum befliarum ſecundum quantitatem tenuree ſud, 
this way or that. e MS. S le 

5 happy, that the three other fails. are determined, from the} Ed. II. T1 

The equity of the le wit ne heir ain has pre WINDING fate” See the aricle Woo | | 

2 wy With ri : airs. TAIR. + 

... ciſely the ang r | — 2 N obli- | WINDLASS, or WIND LACE, a machine uſed to rail bug 

; 4 Le Fog gs ak EL weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, c. 

. fails on the axis, finds it preciſely the ſame angle of 55 de- . re 8 
grees. Ye. in a r a. ou n torn bode net oj bo bes 
nn, bein Tale known.» oF be fe 26 uleally fnd-n ma] A Pt a Pace TW: 
2 of about bo we by pray verge bor mth 1 placed goes ro th ee cs ad rs e axis, of 

E Winp- gen; Parent Saber farther, ed | 8 gb 2 the pi ee ere 
o 7585 che l efary wag ch go thro 

4 impulſe from the uind; and he determines it to be a eee roms odd 

| | ond peg rte whoſe centre is that of the axis, or arbor, par phi aol bt "LG 

*"of the will; and the bade ſeriaxis_the height of thirty-Iw0 ius fn f s an inflegment in a nal] yeſel, place 
feet: as for the „it follows neceſſar — from the rule the d oce A 
that ae the (al to be e _— * upon eck, abaſt the foremaſt: it conſiſts of a pi 

ae to ee timber, * ls erght ſquares. It is turned by has 

4 Gat de be affine our ſuch ſails, each whereof js one — cf wil n in the 
fourth of an <ipſs; which, he thews, will recipe K pos one 
wind, and'loſe none, as the common ones do.— — dan Pinup thoſe that heave ;—ſince, if any of the handfpit® 

** Lurfaces; multiplied by the lever, with which the wing ads 1 ne 

4 p , ſhould the windlaſs would pall of itſelf. 
on one of them, „ e e the wi had WINDOW, 4. , an aperture, or open place, 
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Te wind, or wend a ſhip, ff 


WIN 
Archit. fig. 49. See alſo the articles BuiLpinG, ArgR- 
ion, and LioRr. ä 
We have various Kinds and forms of windows; as glaſs win- 
dews, wire windows, horn windows, &c.—Arched windows, 
windows, elliptical windows, ſquare and flat win- 
| dows, round windows, oval windows, gothic windows, 
ar windows, ruſtic windows ; to which add ſky-li hts. 
e chief rules, with regard to windows, are —1*, That 
they be as few in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, 
as may conſiſt with other reſpects; inaſmuch as all openings 
are weakenings. | 
2%, That they be placed at a convenient diſtance from the 
or. corners, of the building ; becauſe thoſe parts 
ought not to be opened and enfeebled, whoſe office is to ſup- 
and faſten all the reſt of the building. 
J, That care be taken the windows be all equal one with 
another, in their rank and order; fo that thoſe on the right- 
hand may anſwer to thoſe on the left, and thoſe above, be 
right over thoſe below: for this ſituation of windows will 
not only be handſome and uniform, but alſo, the void being 
upon the void, and the full upon the full, it will be a 
ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. 
As to their dimenſions, care is to be uſed, neither to give 
them more nor leſs light than is needful ; therefore regard is 
to be — the bigneſs of the rooms which are to receive 
the light. —It is evident, that a great room needs more light, 
and, conſequently, a greater window, than a little room; and 
e contra. | a 
The apertures of windows, in middle- ſized houſes, may be 


four and an half, or five feet, between the jambs; and in | 


the greater buildi ſix and an half, or ſeven feet; and their 
height may * 


ble their length at the leaſt.— But in 
igh rooms, or r buildings, their height may be a third, 
a fourth, or their breadth, more than double the 


f 
— — 
are the proportions for windews of the firſt ſtory; and, 
according to theſe, muſt thoſe in the upper ſtory be for 
breadth: but, as to height, they muſt diminiſh; the ſecond 
ſtory may be one · third part lower than the firſt ; and the 
third ſtory, one-fourth part lower than the ſecond. 
Architrave Windows. See the article ARCHITRAVE. | 
Dormer Wi oN], or Lutherns, See LUTHERN, &c. 
Tranſom Winpows, See the article TKA uso. 
Scenography of WIN dos. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. | 
Winpow, in anatomy, Cc. See FENESTRA. , 


WIND-TACKLE-Blects, in a ſhip, are the main double- | 


blocks, or pulleys ; which, being made faſt to the end of a 

ſmall cable, ſerve for the hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, c. 

ifes to yrs. *xmy head about. | 
ue 


How winds, or wends, the ſhip ? wag on aſk 
riners, concerning a ſhip under ſail, ſignifying as much as, 


Wi | 

Too much-xigging, high maſts, or any thing catching or 
holding wind Log. is f 
which they mean, that ſhe ſtoops too much in her failing, 


in a ſtiff gale of wind. . | 

Again, 5 x rides in a main ſtreſs of wind and wea- 

ther, they. ſtrike down her topmaſts, and bring her yards 

down; which elſe would hold too much wind, or be too much 
diſtended, and wind- taught. N 
WINDWARD Tide, in the ſea- language, a tide which runs 
1 wed: r 

DY Tumors. See the article Tumor. _ FRY 

WINE, Vinum, a briſk, ble, ſpirituous, and cordial li- 

uor, . drawn from bodies, and fermented. 

The character of a wine, according to Boerhaave, is, that 
the firſt thing it affords by diſtillation be a thin, oily, inflam- 
mable fluid, called a ritt. | 
This diſtinguiſhes wines from another claſs of fermented ve- 
getable j 

Vela, 


r is r age 
wii r won. a ſea· term, implying as much as, fff in 


r the fuſt thing, an acid, ble matter. 


All borts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, &c. may be 
made ed Wins AS grapes, currans, mulberries, — 


cherries, apples, pulſe, beans, peas, turneps, r 
even grals itſelf. a | 


Hence, under the claſs of - wines, .. or vinous liquors,. come 


not only wines, abſolutely ſo called, but allo ale, cyder, 
appropriated to chat 


Winx is, in a more 


| f | 7 . . ” . 
which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamping its 
* Nebs in a Vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing the juice out of 

m 


in a preſo, and then ſermenting, . 
The goodck of wins conſiſts in its being net, de), five, 
| bright, and briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of a clean, 


iexdy colour; having a ſicength, without being heady ; 


- 
- 


. - 


the fide. of an houſe, te, let in the air and light. —See Tab. | 


ion aſked by ma- | 


upon What point of the compaſs does ſhe lie with her | 


id to hold a ſhip wind-taught; by |. 


uices ; Viz. inegars ; which, inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, | 


- hs £ 


WIN 


n without being ſout; and keeping, without growing 
ard, or eager, | 

Wine being a liquor moftly of foreign produce, the divers 
names, forms, kinds, Aiſtin&ons, Sc. thereof, are borrowed 
from the countries where it is produced ; the principal where- 
of, at this day, is Frange: to wines of which country, A 
good part of what we have to ſay of this noble liquor, will 
more immediately belong. h 

Wine, in France, is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral degrees 
and ſteps of its preparation, into, 

Mere-goutte, mother-drop ; which is the virgin wine, or that 
which runs of itſelf out of a tap of the vat wherein the grapes 
are laid, before the vintager enters to tread, or ſtamp, the 


grapes. 

Muſt, ſurmuſt, or lum, which is the wine, or liquor, in the 
vat, after the grapes have been trodden, or ſtamped. 

Preſſed Wix k, vin de preſſurage, which is that ſqueezed with 
a preſs out of the grapes, when half-bruiſed by the treading. 
The huſks left of the grapes are called rape, murk, or mark ; 
by throwing water upon which, and preſſing them afreſh, 
they make a liquor for ſervants uſe, anſwerable to our cyder- 


I 
for the cure of diſorders occaſioned by viſcid humours, 

Sweet WiNK, vin doux, is that which has not yet worked, or 
fermented. of | ; 
Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by caſting 
in cold water, ds | 
Cue, or worked wine, that which has been let work in the vat. 
Cuite, or boiled wine, that which has had a boiling before it 
worked; and which, by that means, ſtill retains its native 
ſweetnels. 

Paſſe, or flrained wine, a ſort of raiſin wine, made by 
ing dry grapes in water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 

ines are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their colour, into 
white wine, red wine, claret wine, 
wine, —And, with regard to their country, or the foil which 
produces them, into French wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheni/h 
wines, Hungarian wines, Greek wines, Canary wines, &C.— 
And,. more particularly, into Port wine, Madeira wine, 
Burgundy wine, Champaigne wine, Falernian wine, Tokay 
wine, Scirus wine, &c. | | 
Wines, again, 'are diſtinguiſbed, with regard to their quality, 
into ſweet wines, rough or dry wines, and rich or luſcious 
wines, vins de liqueur ; of which laſt, ſome are exceed: ly 
ſweet, others ſweet and | 


Hungary, Tokay, the I ian 1 the che — 


Wine is. alſo variouſly denominated, according, to its ſtate, 
clrexallances, canes Oe + | 3 5 
Natural WIXE is ſuch as comes from the grape, without fur- 
tber mixture, or ſophiſtication. RES | 
Tens. ah ſtrength, fineneſs, fl briſkneſs, 
to give it ſti , finen avour, bri ſweet- 
neſs, or ſome other quality which is wanted. * re 
Pricked, or eager WIxk, is that turned ſouriſu. 2 
Flat WixE is that fallen weak and vapid, for want of being 
drank in time. et ee? | 
Sulphured Wix E is that put in caſks wherein ſulphur has been 
urnt; in order to fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſea. 
Colour W1NE is a thick wine, of a deep colour, ſerving 
in uſe among our vintners,  _ | 4508 
Chi LIVING is that poured on chips of beach wood, to fine or 
Otten it. I ? 
Rape Wine is that put in a caſk half-full of freſh graf 
i for the purpoſe, to recover the ſtrength, beilkneg, 
c. which it had loſt by keeping, Ec. : | | 
o i ſugar, and ſometimes with 
alittle ſpice. | 
There is alſo a ſort of Malmſey uine, made by boiling of muſ- 


n | | 
Method of making and fining WIxR.—In the ſouthern parts of 
France their way is, for red wines, to tread or ſqueeze the 
between the hands, and to let the whole ſtand, juice 
and buſks, till the tincture be to their liking ; after which 
Immediately. oo. r 
When prelled, they tun the pſt and ſtop up the veſſel; 
only leaving the depth of half a foot, or more, empyy to give 
room for it to work.—At ten days end, they this = 
again,—This they repeat from time to time; new wine 
always ſpending itſelf à little ere it come to | 


| About Paris, and the northern parts of France, they let the 


. 8 
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kin, and called bo Yon; which is alſo of ſome uſe in medicine, 


pale wine, roſe, or black 


lterated Winx, is that wherein ſome drug 27 


to dye the wines that are too pale, &c, as the black wine, 


they, preſs it But, for white wines, they prels the grapes | 


with ſome other proper wine, that will not provoke it to work 
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toomin, * 


chat Bacchus, baving been ſtruck by a thunderbolt, and be- 
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murk, and muſt ſtand two days and nights for white- wines, 
and at leaſt a week for has bc po they ran-it. — 
While it continues ing, it is n wo 
Some, upon ſtopping it up for good a „ roll "the © 
about the cellar? to mix liquor with the lees; and, after 
© ſettling a few days, rack it off with great improvement. 
Io fine it down, ey pu of green beech into the 
veſſel ; having firſt taken off all the rind, and boiled them an 
hour in water, to extract their rankneſs, and afterwards 
dried them in the ſun, or in an'oven : a baſhel of theſe ſerve 
ſot a tun of wine. Theſe put the liquor in a gentle working, 
and purify it in twenty-four hours. alſo give it an 
agreeable flavour. —The fame chips, being waſhed, ſerve 
again and again, till almoſt quite conſumed. | +28 
Some ſweeten their wines with raifins of the fun, trodden in 
, the vat with the grapes, 
others, by boiling half the muſt, ſcumming it, and tunning 
it up hot with the other. + | 
For Engliſh wine, the method recommended by Mr. Mor- 
timer is, firſt, to gather che grapes when very ery, to pick 
from the talks, then to preſs them, and let the juice 
enty-ſout hours in the vat covered. Afterwards, 
it off from the groſs lees, and then put it up in a 
and to add à pint or quart of ſtrong red or white port, 
gallon of juice; and let the whole work, bunging it 
„ and letting it ſtand till January; and then bottle it, 
weather. | 2 . 
method, he aſſures us, he has made Engliſh wine as 
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Mr. Bradley - 144, 6, a VU the liquor, when preſſed, ſtand 
the huſks, ftalks, and all, in the vat, to ferment for 
He adds, that, according as the vines have been managed, 
the wine will be ſtronger or weaket.— Thoſe, e. gr. w ich 
run at liberty up high trees, and are never pruned, make the 


ſmalleſt wines th e kept tied to ſtakes about four feet hi | ” | 


und which bave their branches duly pruned, yield ſtronger 
*  winez: and thoſe neareſt the ground, th 


© The forte of the fermenting wie is very great; being able, 


if. cloſe. 


© is by che fume of burning fulphur, * 2 
Add, chat when whine already made is upon the fret; or, by 


mimon' ſulphur, pt a lighted match dipped in it : 


cis, held Under 2 


caſk 
«calms its futy, and makes it immediately ſubſide. See $vL- 
OO gat gr ela door Bog n 
. d ee pixcr e 
Priſage of WiasZ. r RAGS. 
See the articles & Rack 


Rathing of WINE. 
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king of Athens. —On this occaſion a fable was invented, 
ing all inflamed, was preſently caſt into the nymphs bath, to 

. be extin 3. | * 1 by EY [127 1" 1 11 
The age of Winx is reckoned by leaves. Thus they 
 fay, wine,of two, four, fix leaves, to ſignify a wine of fix, 
© four, or two years old; taking each new leaf put forth by 
the vine, ſince the wine was made, for a year. 0h; 

* Among the Romans, the 'age of wines was, as it were, the 

+ criterion of their goodneſs.— Horace, in his pdes, which 
one may call Bacchic” ſongs, boaſts of his drinking Falernian 


" wine, born, as it were, with him, or which reckoned its“ 
In mentions wines kept above an hundred and yet 
potable.—Others be ſpeaks of kept two hundred years, which, 400 horſe, and 4200 foot- uſually, and wholly made up of 

y chat time, were reduced to the conſiſtence of honey. But] confederate troops.—- These were deſigned to cover the Ro- 
- the moderns keep no wines to any ſuch age. Where they] man army, as the toings of a bird cover its body. 

- 10 n Italy and Germany, there are The troops in theſe wings they called alares, and alares to- 
© ſcarce any to be found of above fifteen leaves. In France, piæ; and we, at this day, diſtinguiſh our armies into the 
che wines that keep beſt, as thoſe of Dijon, Nantz, and Or-] main body, the rigbt and left wings. Ates ene ene 


| leans, are reckoned ſuperannuated at five or fix years old. 
Lu N 


| INE are the impurities thereof, ot the thick ſediment or ſquadron, on the right and left. The pikes uſed to be 
7 ining at the bottom of 0 calks, when the wine is| ranged in the middle, ànd the muſqueteers in the wings. _ 


- drawn out. 


Wini is alfo'a deriomination, applied in medicine and phar- crown-works, tenailles, and the like outworks, including 
„to divers mixtures, or 8 whetein the] the ramparts and parapets, with which they are bounded on 


juice of the grape is a principal ingredient. See Vin UN. 
Juice of the grape i 


wines make a conſiderable article in our diſ- 


 Chalybeate, or Steel Wing, is 


having been firſt plumped by boiling: | 


any the beſt and pureſt French win, drank either | 


WIN 


nated from the ingredients uſed in them; ſome from the in- 
— eee thy are prfride and ſome from their 
qualities, Oc. 7 
Bitter Winx, vinum amarum, is an infuſion of certain bitter 
ſtomachic herbs, gentian- root, juniper-bercies; tops of 
centauryy orange and lemon peel, in white port, or fone 
other white winez taken by of whet in à morning, to 
reſtore the pall'd ſtomach, after a debauch, and bring the 


fibres to their due tenſion. © | 
of ſteel⸗- filings and 
ſaffron, infuſed in wine, and filtred, —It is good for remoyt- 
ing obſtructions in the viſcera; as in the chloroſis, r. 
Vinum btnediftum, the bleſſed Wine, is made of crocus meta]. 
lorum, and mace, infuled in wine, —It was formerly a cele- 
| 3 but now is almoſt out of uſe, for its rough- 
neſs. | * 6 
Elacampanꝰ Wix x, vinum enulatum, is an infuſion of the root 
of chat plant, with ſugar and currans, in white port. It 
dleanſes the viſcera, prevents diſorders and obſtructions of the 
' lungs; and is good in aſthmatic caſes, cachexies, Qt. 
Hog-hice W int, vinum millepedum, is prepared of hog-lice put 
alive in white port; and, after ſome infuſion, pteſſed and 
ſtrained out: to the liquor is added ſaffron, ſalt of fteel, &. 
lt —— 2 22 againſt the jaundice, dropſy, cachectic 
habits, c. ann £1 06137} 3396 351408 | 
Pectoral W ine, vinum peftorale, is prepared of liquorice, af. 
' fron, coriander-ſeeds, caraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, peny- 
royal, and hyſlop-leaves, digeſted with Canary wine, and 
ſtrained. —lt is a good expectorant, helping to deterge and 
dcleanſe the lungs, &c. Oe r 
Emetic Wix k, vinum emeticuni.” Sve the article EMETIC. 
Hippocrates s WI dE, vinum Hippocraticumy or Hippocras. See 
HIPPOCRAS, oO | 1 es , 
Viper Win; vinum viper inum, is a preparation of 'female vi- 
pers, infuſed fix months in Canary tiine. It is 4 re- 
ſtorative, and provokes to venery; and is alſo againſt 


cutaneous eruptions, c. 7 | n | 
Vinum Scilliticum, W1XE of fquills, is an infuſion of thoſe roots 
in white uin tor forty days; after which the quills are taken 
out, arid the liquor preſerved for uſe.— It is a gentle emetic, 
and is good againſt defluxions of rheum, G. 
Win E-meaſure. See the article MAs unn. 
WING. See the articles FEATHER, and FLYING, | * 
Marling of tb W's. See the article WAxBLING." 
Winds in heraldry, are borne ſometimes firigle; ſometimes in 
pairs, in which oaſe they are called conjoined;' hen the points 
| are downward," they are faid to be inverted; when up, de- 
$5513 I 7 00 TY" , www. ” 


K. f "PHI UN of 
Wino, Ala, or Axilla,” in botany, - the angle which the leaves 
of a plant, or the pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, 
1 
ITpbis angie is co acute, always turned u 
It has its name from its reſembling hey angle which the 
wings of a bird form with the body; or rather, from the 
_——— man's arms make with his trunk; which is 
called ala, wing. | | „„ 
Winds, in gardening, &c. denote ſuch branches of trees, or 
other plants, as grow up aſide of each other, - 

La Quintiny ſays, the term is particularly applied to arti- 
| chokes, whoſe wings, or alæ, are the lefler heads, or fruits, 
that grow up with the principal one, on the ſame'ftalk. 
Wuros, ale, in the military art, are the two' flanks, or ex- 
tremes of an army, ranged in form of battle; being the right 

and left ſides thereof, and including the main body. 
The -cavalry are: always poſted" in the wings," 1. e. on the 
flanks, on the right and lett ſides of each line; to cover the 

foot in the middle. . rte end 
Pan, one of Bacchus's captains, is faid to have been the firſt 
1 inventor of this method of ranging an army; whence,, ſay 
they, it is, that the antients painted him with horns on his 
head; what we call wings, being by them called cornua, horns. 
This, at leaſt, is certain, that the method of arranging in 
wings is very antient;— The Romans, we know, uſed the 
term ale, or wings, for two bodies of men in their army; 
one on che right, the other on the left, conſiſting each of 


Winds are alſo uſed for two files, that terminate each battalion, 
W 168, in fortification, denote the longer fides of horn- works, 


the right and left, from the gorge to their front. 
Theſe. tvings, or ſides, are capable of being flanked, either 


1 . in qual of diet-drinks ; ſome | eg | 
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| with the body of the place, if they ſtand not too far diſtant, 
err N or 
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Fre wr. 
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WIR 


t with certain redoubts.z or with a traverſe made in their 
ditch. 

St. Michael's Wix o, is the name of a military order in Portu- 
gg, inſtituted, according to the Jeſuit Mendo, in 1165. or 
©. according to di Michieli, in his Teſoro Militar. de Cavalleria, 

in 1171. Its inſtitutor was, Alphonſus Henry I. king of 

- Zortugal ; and the occaſion was a victory gained by him over 
the king of Sevil, and his Saracens ; for which he thought 


a himſelf beholden to St. Michael, whom he had choſen for his | 


on in the war agair-ft.the infidels. 


he banner they bore was a wing reſembling that of the 


archangel, ' of a purple colour, encompaſſed with rays of 
gold — Their Ae. that of St. Benedict; the vow they 
© made. was to defend the Chriſtian religion, and the borders 
of the kingdom, and to protect orphans —— "Their motto, 
Quit ut Deus??? . | | 
WINGED, in botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems of plants 
as are furniſhed, all their length, with a ſort of membranous 


: dage. 
Sera Linds of thiſtles have winged ſtalks, and branches. 
Winged leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of divers little leaves, 
ranged in the ſame direction, on each ſide of a rib or ftalk, 
ſo as.to appear no more than one and the ſame leaf, — Such 
are the leaves of agrimony, acacia, ach. &c, | 
Winonp ſeeds, are ſuch as have down or hairs on them; 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows them to a diſtance. 
WinGEtD Stalk. See the article STALK. 
WinGep, in hereldry, is applied to a bird, when its wings 
are of a different colour, or metal, from the body. 
Il inged is alſo applied to any thing repreſented with wings, 
though contrary to its nature; as a winged," or flying hart, 
Ks. ff vs 0 6 
WINNOW, ſignifies to fan, or ſeparate corn from the chaff 
by wind. ON 
WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons, or quarters of the year. 
Winter properly commences on the day when the ſun's di- 
- ance from the zenith of the place is the greateſt, and end: on 
the day when its diſtance is at a mean between the greateſt 
d leaft | | a 


An ” | | . 
Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of this ſeaſon, it is proved, in 
_ aſtronomy, that the ſun is really nearer to the earth in winter 
than in ſummer.-—The reaſon of the decay of heat, &c. ſee 
under the articles Hz AT, and LicuT. _ _ 
Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other ſeaſons, 
return twice every year; but all other places have only one 
winter in the year; which, in the northern hemiſphere, be- 
gins when the ſun. is in the tropic of Capricorn; and in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, when in the tropic of Cancer: ſo that 
all places in the ſame hemiſphere have their winter at the ſame 
time. E 
Winr an, among printers, that part of the printing - preſs, ſerving 
to ſuſtain the carriage, &c. See Feine,. 
 WinTzR's bark, Cortex Wi wr ERI, or WINTERANUS. See 
Cong, | 
WixrER-Quarters. See the article QUARTERS. ; 
Wixrzz-rig, among huſbandmen, ſignifies to fallow, or till 
the land in winter. See FAaLLow, &c. 2 
WinTzRr-Solftice. See the article SOLSTICE, : + 
WINTONLE.- Rotulus; See the article RoruLus. 


| 


WIRE, Wia, Wien, or WyRe, a piece of metal, drawn | 
through the hole of an iron, into a thread, of a ſineneſs an- 


ſwerable to the hole it is paſſed through. + + + 
Mires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought along 
with other threads of ſilk, wool, or hemp: and thus they 
become a conſiderable article in the manufactures. 
The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire are gold, ſilver, 
copper, and.iron.—And hence we have gold wire, ſuuer wire, 
iron wire, &c. as in the following articles. rar I 
Gold and filver Wiks.—What. we call. gold pany oy a" Fe 
cylindric ingots of filver, covered over with a ; 
— thus drawn ſucceſively through a vaſt number of holes, 
each ſmaller and ſmaller E it is brought to a fineneſs 
exceeding that of an har. Wk Oy 
That prodigious ductility which makes one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of gold, is no- where more conſpicuous than in 
this gilt wire. — A cylinder of 48 ounces of filver, covered 
with a coat of gold, only weighing one ounce, Dr. Halley 
inſorms us, is c y. drawn into a wire, two yards of 
Which only weigh one grain: whence 98 yards of the tire 
only weigh 49 grains ; and one ſingle grain of gold covers 
the ſaid 9g yards.—So that the ten thouſandth part of a grain 
ij aboye half an inch IT 2 00 +. þ i T2 2 * 
e ade,  convutivg the thicknels of be din of 
gold, found it to be only ture part of an inch — yet ſo 
perfectly does it cover the ſilver, that even a microſcope docs 


* 2 0 
9 4 * 


cumference, is drawn into a wire 307200 feet long; that is, 


into 115200 times its former length. — 
Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 grains of gold covering a cylinder 
of ſilver, is commonly drawn into wire thirteen thouſahd feet 
long. — The method of drawing it, fee further illuſtrated un- 
der the article DucTiLITy. JS eee cad. 7 
Silver Winz is the fame with gold wir4z'except that the latter 
is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other is hot. 
There are alſo counterfeit gold and ſilver toiret: the firſt 
made of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, then covered 
with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of coppet ſil- 
vered over, and drawn through the iron, after the ſame man- 
ner. as gold and ſilver urs. Fas 
Braſs Wir is drawn after the ſame. manner as the former.— 
Of this there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the divers kinds of 
works. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of muſical inſtru- 
ments, as ſpinets, barpſichords, manichords, e. | 

The pinmakers likewiſe uſe vaſt quantities of wire of ſeveta 

ſizes, ta make their pins of. See PI xxx,. J 

lron Wiks is called, by the French, fil d'archal ; the rea- 
ſon of which, theit authors are not agreed about. That 
celebrated etymologiſt, M. Menage, derives it from filum & 
aurichalcum; but others, more converſant in the commerce 
thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal, the firſt inven- 
tor thereof. eu. | * 
There are various ſizes of this wire, from an inch, to of 
an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed to ſtring mu- 
ſical inſtruments withal, particularly harpſichords, pſalteries, 
Sc. Vaſt quantities of iron wire are brought ' yearly hither 

. from the Baltic; and are partly ſpent at home, and partly 

exported to France, &c. | 
Wire- Drawing.—For the ſeveral manners of drawing gold 
and filver, ſee DucTiATY. * N a 
The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, being 
the ſofteſt, and tougheſt, is ufually preſerved to make wire of. 
WISDOM, ſapience, uſually denotes an higher and more re- 
fined knowlege of things, immediately preſented to the mind, 
as it were by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of ratiocina- 
tion, g "7 Nr | 
In this ſenſe, wi/dom may be ſaid to be a ſaculty of the mind, 
or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof. hog. 
Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed in a moral 
ſenſe, for what we call prudence or diſcretion; which conſiſts 
in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a conduct anſwerable 
here. 1 n 
The ſchool · divines ſometimes reſtrain toi ſdam to the know- 
lege of the more ſublime and remote objects, as that of God, 
&c. In which ſenſe, theology is properly ſaid to be wiſdom. 
The Latin word for wiſdom is ſapientia, which literally ex- 
preſſes the ſenſe of taſting ; to which wiſdom is ſuppoſed” to 
have ſome conformity. — The fight, and other ſenſes, only 
repreſent to us the ſurface of things: taſte goes deeper, pe- 
netrates into the ſubſtances ; ſo that what, e. gr. to the feel- 
ing ſeemed cold, to the taſte will be found hor : ſo wiſdom, 
ariſing from a deep attention to our ideas, goes further, and 
frequently judges otherwiſe than the common apprehenſions 
of men would reach tio oe 
WIS T, WisTa, à quantity or meaſure of land among our 
Saxon anceſtors; of different dimenſions, in different places. 

; —ln the Monaſticun, it is faid to be half an hide, or ſixty acres : 
in an old chronicle of the monaſtery of Battle, it is ſaid to be 
ſacop-eight acres,?2 ͤT. TIT Th 14247 4 

wir, a ; a 6 of the mind, conſiſting, according to Mr. 
Locke, in the aſſembling, and putting together, of thoſe ideas 
with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any te- 
ſiemblance or congruity; whereby to make up pleafant 
pictures, and agreeable viſions,” to the phantaſ yx. 
_ This faculty, the ſame great author obſerves, is juſt the con- 
trary of judgment, which conſiſts ih the ſeparating carefully 
from one another, ſuch ideas wherein can be found the leaſt 
difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and, 
by affinity, to take one thing for another.. 8 
It is the metaphor, and alluſion, wherein, for the moſt part, 
lies the entertainment and pleaſantry of wit ; which Mikes 
ſo lively on the fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable to all 
people, becauſe its beauty appears at firſt fight, and there is 
required no labour of thought, to examine what truth or 
reaſon there is in it. The mind, without Tooking any fur- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the picture, and 
the gaiety of the imagination; and it is a kind of affront to 
go about to examine it by the ſevere rules of truth, or reaſon. - 
= Whence'it ſhould ſeem, that toit eonſiſts in ſomething that 
is not perfectly conformable to them. Eſay on Hum. 22 


”* 
wi 


| lib. I. Cap. 11. 3%. tab de 1 * 
Wir is alſo an appellation, given to perſons poſſeſſed of the 
faculty called wit; eſpr ir. Ia 

A French author, who, in 1695, publiſhed a treatiſe of wit, 


M. Rohault obſerves, that alike cylinder ofſilver covered 
og 2 ſeet g inches long, and 2 inches 9 lines in cir- 
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du bel eſprit, lays down four charactetiſtics thereof.—— 
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WIT 


man, who, with an open air, and 
15 converſes withal 


3 
* 


ly; — any ſub- 


; 


171 


a ſprighily turn 3 is, all the world over, a wit. 
yy who, leſs ſolicitous about the choice and deli- 


8 


IA] 


4 


not what elevation of diſcourſe; who draws a 
attention, and ſhews: a deal of vivacity in his ſpeak- 


A third, who takes leſs care about thinking, dum leut 
well; vho affects fine words, though perhaps low 


and poor in matter 3 who pleaſes by an eaſy pronuntiation, 


a certain tone of voice, is placed in the — 
NN 


Ge = ſo much as to raiſe mirth and laughter; who jokes perti- 
_— railkes pleaſancly, and finds ſomething to amuſe himſelf 


in every petty ſubject; is likewiſe allowed a tuit. 
et, it may * obſerved, that in all theſe caſes, there is 


| — of real wit, as above defined; but the whole is 


gination, operant may ie. the 1 


- 


e 
—— energy, and of deli- 


have, at the-ſame time, 
cacy, in his ſentiments ; 1 — muſt be noble, and 


 withal happy and agreeable 3 his expreſſions polite and well 
turned 3 without any thing of parade or vanity in his diſ- 
 coutſe, or his carriage. — It is not at all eſſential to a wit, 


to be ever h 


and eaſy motions, af- 
ts. itſelf, advances new thoughts, and adorns 


ſentiments, knows how to make himſelf valued | 


readineſs in his anſwers ; is likewiſe acknowleged a | 


Wor 


This theory, it is by many, may account for ſome 
of the phænomena o — particularly of that branch 
called faſcination, It is certain the eye has always been 


eſteemed the chief ſeat, or rather organ, of witchcraft ; tho', 


by moſt, without knowing whx, or wherefore : the effect 
was rently owing to the eye; but how, was not dreamed 
of.— Thus, the phraſe, to have an evil eye, imports as' much 
20 to be à witch; —And hence Virgil--Neſcro quis tefteros oculus 
mihi faſcinat agms. — Again, old, bilious perfons, are thoſe 
requently ſuppoſed to have the faculty; the nervous 


moſt fr 


er. in them being depraved, and irritated by à vicious ha- 
itude of body z and ſo rendered more penetrating, and ma. 


lignant.— And young perſons, chiefly children and girls, are 
moſt affected by it ; by reaſon OH their” potes are 2 their 
incoherent, and theit fibres delicate, and ſuſceptible. 
Accordingly, the witchcra 2 by Virgil, only reaches 
to the tender lambs.— „ the bande is only exerciſed 
when the perſon is pl 4 — irritated, c. it 
requiring ſome extraordinary fireſs and emotion of mind to 
dart a proper quantity of the effluvia, with a ſufficient impe- 
tus, to produce the effect at a diſtance. That the eye has 
ſome very conſiderable powers, is paſt diſpute. 
The antient naturaliſts aſſure us, that the baſiliſk,” and opo- 
blepa, kill other animals merely by ſtaring at them, If this 
fail of credit, a late author aſſures us to have ſeen a mouſe 
running round a large ſnake, which ſtood looking earneſtly at 
it, with its mouth open: ſtill the mouſe made lefs and lef 
circles about it; crying all the while, as if compelled thereto ; 


unting after the brilliant; ſtill ſtudying fine | and, , Xt ft, with x deat of eeming reſuSance, ran into the 
Aeg to fa but what ſtrike | ing mou was ſtrait ſwallow 
Ao" OO Who ho has not obſerved a ſetting-dog ; and the effects of its 


eye on the partridge ? Tbe poor bird, when once its 
meet thoſe of the dog, ſtands as if confounded, r leſs of 


. thoughts, and 
and ſurprize. 


- This is a fault very frequent in dramatic perſons: the duke of 
Buckingham raillies it very juſtly —— _ © 


—— Le att ans at. at tom Aftrets. dn 
- 


* | itſelf, o ie devem_ apct 100 e remem- 
| = e which we ur it all? ber to have read of ſquirrels alſo ſtupefied, and overcome, by 
renin when © Oe in; bb 5080 te all, a dog's ſtaring hard at them, and chus made to drop out of 


trees into his mouth. 
man is not ſecure from the like affections, is matter of 


eaſy obſervation. Few people but have, again and again, 


> - bi felt che effects of an angry, a fierce, a commanding, a diſ- 
. | WITCHCRAFT, the crime of ſorcery, eſpecially i in women. dainful, a laſcivious, an intreating eye, &c.— e effects 


| Many think there may be ſome foundation for what we call of the eye, at leaft, make a kind of witcheraft, © 

| | aſcination, and witchcraſt.— We have infinite inftances, and | WITEN A- Mot, or WirznA*® -Gomot, among our "FIR an- 

| | 1 to this purpoſe ; which it would: not be fair to fet | ceſtors, a term literally ſigni council, or affembly or 

aſide, merely becauſe they are not reconcileable to our phi- | ſages, or wiſe men ; applied tothe great council if the fand, | 
but, as: it happens, there ſeems to be ſomething | of latter days called parliament. - 

in philoſophy to, countenance ſome. of them. What the | WITHERNAMS, in law, a repriſal, or taking of 8 

c or extle; in iow of thoſe unjuſtly taken and „ or 


liv emit "elluvia, both the : FP, 

72 yp — bores. of the- ſkin.—All bodies, k by he Bus CO om ni 
here of, their perſpitatory, or expiratory eſfluvia, L , 

bade 3 5 them z and that, in ibis or another man- | Where goods are taken by colour of diſtreſs, and driven to 

. eee and in this or] an hold, or out of the county; ſo that the ſheriff cannot, 

Al -— - that degree, according to the diſpoſition of the emittent and | upon replevin, make deliverance thereof to the party di- 


2 es | ſtrained ; in this caſe the writ of withernam, or de vetito, 
. | hu fr ncaa or ned we produce inftnes of 


namio, is iſſued, directed to the ſheriff, for the taking as 
en or ſtinking ſmells ; or of infeftious many of the party's beaſts, as he did thus urilawfully reftrain ; 
eaſes conveyed by euvia, &c. in confirmation thereof. 


or, as much goods of his, till de had made deliverance of the 
o. EL is | _ firſt diſtreſs... © | 
35 vickeſt. It mqves with the greateſt celerity, and in | 9 en WITKERNAMIUM: See Hos | 
variety of directions. — Again, its coat and bumours | WITHERS of an horſe, I*) uncture of the Gelber bons 
1 25: any ther part of ihe body (witneſs the | at the bottom of the neck m_ towards the upper part 
rays of light it ſo copiouſly receives). The eye, therefote, | of the ſhoulder. 
no doubt, e che ocher — fine | | WITNESS e a perſon. who certifies, or aſſerts the truth 
__humours of the eye muſt be continually exhaling.— The heat of, 


. 
1 Tat en bis fools ſpeak ſenſe ——" 


Humour, ſay our critics, is the genuine wit of comedy. 
Ci Wir. See the article Cui p-MHite. 


„ 


W 


* 


#58 of the, pervadin rays will rar efy and attenuate them: and | . bf wes Peifind 3s wat er pirich the 
BE... FEN * 9 ears of witneſſes preſent at any tranſaction; that might 
; * optic nerve, ſupplied, in great abundance, by the vicinity of |. remember it hen they were called to give in their mony. 


. the brain, muſt make a ſund of volatile matter to be diſ- e ee e are to be deemed 


enſed, and, 228 determined by the eye. à concluſwe proof. 


ere, then, w ave both the dart, and the hand to Ring it. Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of , &c. in Eogland, we 
_ — The one Farm] with all the force and vehemence, and puniſhed with the pillory in ent other countries, with 
* other with all the ſharpne and activity, one walt re- death. Se& PRAJUnx, es c, &c, 
| 


r No wonder if their effe@ts be 
but conceive; the eye as a ſling, capable of the fwikeſ 
_ and intenſeſt motions and vibrations: and, again, as com- 
. municating wich a ſource, of ſuch matter, as the nervous — * Aecordingly there mou 
_ Juice elaborated in the brain; a matter ſo ſubtile and pene- Pope Marcellinus 3 who, ſays the ran, evan ef 
4 that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtantaneouſly through the] occidua.. 
1 ents of the nerves3 and ſo-aQive and forcible, | - Antiently there were ſytiodal witneſer, refer Hohl, in exc 
1 and convulſes the muſclee, and diſtorts the pariſh, —_ Foes the biſhop, . 
2 and altem the Whole habitude of the body, giving] other — ring, 
motion 9 1 | —— l 
Arne fuch.s nature, flung ine as che] Litic WIr w Rss. See the article Ar Te. 
che, muſt have an effect where- _— the effect WOAD, guadum, or gig, a 9 by the Ayes 1 
| will be dane, and modific by the circumftances of diſtance, ive a blue colour.+ . f 
ey == TE ESRD 2. . we prog; wa 
A . 3 6. ts forth A t whole 
je i it fall RY * | fomble a of ribwort- IP have il 1 


3 | 6 Wks BY 
3 7 15 5 | 


c 


In a ſynod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the yea and 
it was decreed, that there ſhould be 72 witheſſes * 


condemn a biſhop; which wus called /; ate 9 ＋ 
2 wine ſ⸗ = 2 


2 — 


e e, 


WOM 


Pur, or five crops of leaves every year ; but 'only the two 
or three firſt are of any value ; whereof the firſt is beſt, and 


the reſt in their order. 

When the leaves are ripe, they crop or gather them; after 
| which they carry them to a i mill to grind them ſmall : 
after this, they are laid eight or ten days in piles or heaps ; 

and at laſt made into a kind of balls, which are laid in the 
ſhade, on hurdles, to dry. 


ground, ſpread it on a floor, and water it, which they cal! 

couching it. 

Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till, by torrefying it 
every day, it becomes quite dry, which they call filvering. 
 Aweek after which, it is in a condition to be uſed in dyeing. 

The antient Britons uſed to dye their bodies herewith; and 

ſome hold, that it was from this plant, glaſs took its deno- 

mination ; though others derive both glaſs, and glaſtum, 
from the Britiſh glaſs, which, to this day, denotes a blue 
colour. 6 | 

A woad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and is the 

baſe of ſo many ſorts of colours, that the dyers have A ſcale, 

28 compoſe the divers caſts or degrees of woad, 

from brighteſt to the deepeſt. See Supplement, article 

WoaD. 


WOLD “, ſignifies a plain down, or open champain-ground, 
hilly, and void of wood. | 
Hence the names, Stow in the Vela, and Corſwold in 
Glouceſterſhire; whence alſo that part of Leiceſterſhire, 
which lies northward beyond the Wrekin, is called the Wo/d 
of Liiceſterſbire. | 
Word, or WzLD, among dyers. See the article WzLD. 
WOLFESHEAD ®, or WuLversHean, — — 
denoted the condition of thoſe outlawed for criminal mat- 
ters in the Saxon time, and not yielding themſelves. to juſtice. 
Por if they. could have been taken alive, they muſt have 
been brought to the king; and if they, for fear of being 
apprehended, did defend themſelves, they. might be lain, 
and their heads brought to the king; for their head was no 
more to be accounted of than a wolf*s head. LL. Edw. in 
Lamb. fol. 127. and Bra#. Lib, III. Tract. 2. cap. 11. 
: 9 * 
The word is origi Saxon, of 
B PER It eniBonieghs; ennponniet 
grinders, the 


WOLVES Teeth, of an horſe, are 


—— and gums in feeding, ſo as to hinder the chew- 
meat, , 
are ſeldom met with but in young horſes z but if they 
be not daily worn 
pierce the roof of the mouth. 
Rot ff WoLves. See the article Rour. | 
WOMAN, Formina, Mulier, the female of man. 


St. Auguſtine calls women the devout ſex ; at leaſt, this is the 

* common opinion; though others rather think, that in the 
* pmper uſually attributed to that father, and ſtill rehearſed 
| in the Romiſh church- to the holy Virgin, the words inter- 
ne, cede pro devoto fœmines ſexu, are to be underſtood of women 
Sy devoted, or conſecrated to God in religious houſes ; which 
= b dad been ſufficiently expreſſed by the words, ora pro populo, 


inter ueni pro clero. | 
It is a popular tradition among the Mahometans, which ob- 
tains to this day, that women ſhall not enter paradiſe. | 
An anonymous author, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, publiſhed a little Latin diſſertation, to prove that wo- 
mem are not men; that is, are not reaſonable creatures: Diſ- 
ſertatio perjucunda, qua anonyms. probare nititur mulieres ho- 
Mines non eſſe. He alſo endeavours to prove, what natu- 
rally follows from this principle; viz. that women ſhall not 
de ſaved ; that there is no future life, or happineſs for them. 
His proofs are all taken from Scripture, or founded on Scrip- 
ture. Though, after all, his aim is not ſo much to degrade 
women to the condition of brutes; as to ridicule the prin- 
_ Eiple or method of many proteſtants, who, in points of 
controverſy, admit of no proofs or conſiderations, but what 
re taken from Scripture alone. This rs from the con- 
cluſion of the work.—Probavui, opinor, invittiſſimis S. li- 
terarum teftimoniis, mulierem non eſſe hominem, nec: cam ſal- 
vari: quod fi non effeci, oftendi tamen univerſo mundo, quo- 
modo hujus temporis heretici, & prefertim Anabaptifte, ſa- 
tram ſoleant explicare' Scripturam, & quo utantur methodo ad 
flabilenda ſua execranda dogmata. | 
Yet, Simon Gediccus, a Lutheran divine, wrote a ſerious 
- confutation of this piece in 15956. wherein the/women are 


viour, "_ | 

The antient Marcionites allowed. their women to- baptize ; 
4 we are aſſured by St. Epiphanius, Her.142.c,4.—The 
Montaniſts admitted women to the priefthood 
epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 40. c. 2.— The modern Quakers 
Uſo permit their women to preach and propheſy, on an equal 


booting with the men. 


This done, they break or grind them to powder; and when 


overgrown 
points of which, being higher than the reſt, prick the crea- | 


by chewing, they will grow up even to 


reſtored to the expectation of heaven, on their good be- 


„ and even the 


WO O 


le is a point much controverted, how far learning and ſtudy 
become the ſex ?—Eraſmus handles the queſtion at large in 
one of his letters to Budæus.— Lud. Vives, in his Inſtitutia 
Feemine Chriſtiane, has a 1 expreſs on the ſame ſub- 
ject.— Madam Schurman, a German lady, has gone beyond 
them both, in a treatiſe on this problem; Num feemine 
Chriftiane conveniat mum literarum P 
Several of the women remarkable for learning have been alſo 
diſtinguiſhed for their want of conduct. The reaſon, no 
doubt, lay in this; that their firſt ſtudies lying in books of 
gallantry and intrigue, the i 
way, and the memory filled with a fort of ideas, which a 
favourable diſpoſition, and age, adopted too eaſily, and im- 
proved too faſt. It is not that ſtudy in itſelf has any natural 
tendency to produce ſuch effects; rather the contrary : the 
cloſe abſtracted reſearches of metaphyſics, logics, mathema- 
tics, phyſics, criticiſm, c. no doubt, would be the ſureſt 
means to ſecure and eſtabliſh the virtue of continency in a 
woman. 
A woman, in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, with all 
her. moveables, is wholly in pote/tate viri, or at the will and 
diſpoſal of her huſband. * | 
There are divers conſiderable things relating to women in the 
laws of England; which ſee under the article Wire. 
WOMB. See the article MATRIX. 
— —— of the Womp. See the article Sur roc AT ro. 
ON DER. See the article Mix AcE. 
The ſeven wonders of the world, as they are popularly called, 
| wete the Egyptian pyramids; the mauſoleum, erected by 
Artemiſia; the temple of Diana at Epheſus ; the walls and 
hanging gardens of the city of Babylon; the coſoſſus, or bra- 


0 


— 


pius; and the pharos, or watch- tower, of Pbiladel- 
bur. See PVRAMIn. | 

WONDERFUL Vater. See the article WATER. 
WOOD, lignum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and 

branches of trees conſiſt ; deriving its growth from certain 

Juices in the earth. By 8 

The wood is all that part in a tree, included between the 

bark and the pith. 


of the microſcope, that what we call wood in a vegetable, 
notwithſtanding all its ſolidity, is only an aſſemblage of in- 
finite minute canals, or hollow fibres; ſome of which riſe 
from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed in form of a circle ; 
and the others, which he calls inſertions, tend horizontally 
from the ſurface to the centre; ſo that they croſs each other, 
and are interwoven like the threads of a weaver's web. | 
Moods are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, with regard to 


ſidered according to its qualities, whether uſeful, curious, 
medicinal, &c. the principal is that called timber, uſed in 
5 — houſes, laying floors, roofs, machines, &c. See 
TIER. irre | 

Woods valued on account of their curioſity, are cedar, ebony, 


hardneſs, agreeable ſmell, or beautiful poliſh, are made into 
tables, combs, beads, &c. ent —— 

The medicinal woods are, guaiac, which the Spaniards call 
ligno ſancto; alces, or agallachum; ſaſſafras, nephriticum, 
2 „ logwoed, aſpalathum, cagle- tb or pas daquila, 


Tha) uſed in dyeing, are the Indian wood; Brazil, Cam- 

; c e. ; ey ; ; 

cfq oon denotes wood for the fire, generally made of the 
branches or loppings of trees, piled up in order. : 
This is limited to be, below, ſeventeen inches, and above, 
fix inches thick; and, at leaſt, three feet and an half long. 
See Cox p. E e | | 

Faffil, fubterrancous Woop.—There are divers places where 

is found under-ground : but all this has been overturned, 

and buried there from the time of the deluge, or ſome later 
period ; not formed and produced there, as jet is. 
Not long ago, there were found in England, at above an hun- 


on; and which, by their ſubterraneous fituation, had con- 
tracted a black colour, nothing inferior to jet, joined with 


hard to conceive how ſuch trees as theſe ſhould have come 
at this depth, unleſs e e ſubverſion of the whole 
terreſtrial globe at the be e. W 


Mr. Boyle mentions an huge oak d g out of a falt-mine in 


Tranſylvania, fo hard 8 not eaſily to be wrought on by iron 
tools 3 which yet, being expoſed to the air, out of the mine, 
became ſo rotten, that in four days it crumbled between the 
fingers. Diſſert 


ſerves the ſame of the trees turned up by the breaches at 
Dagenham, Ge. Philo. Tranſ. Ne 335. See Supplement, 
article Boo woop. N 3 B N e 
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magination was early turned that - 


zen image of the ſun at Rhodes; the fatue 4 Jupiter Olym- 
to 


Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, has diſcovered, by means 


their natures, properties, virtues, and uſes.— Of wood, con- 


box, calambo, &c. which, by reaſon of their extraordinary 


dred feet depth, ſeveral huge oaks, Wich all their branches 


ng | 
an hardneſs, which far ſurpaſſes that of any Rving oak. It is 


de Admir. Hung. And Mr. Derham ob- 
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 WOODPLEA: Coprt, is a court 


* 
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Outting in Woon. 5 " pCurTING. 
1 of Woo. I MEASURE. * 

ainting on Woop, þ See the article & PAN. 
Sculpture in Woo. '' © © SCULPTURE: 
Stack of Woop. STACK, © 
Woop, Sylva, in geography, a multitude of trees, extended 


over a large continued tract of land, and propagated by na- 
ture, or without culture. 
revel, pry woods only conſiſt of trees of on ekind.—At 
erd in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon-trees 
p yy roy are woods of - cirinamon-trees; in the Molucca 
_ iſlands, woods of clove- trees; in the iſlands'of Nero, Lon- 
tour, Loſgain, &c; words of nutmeg-trees 3 in Brazil, woods 


of brazil-trees, r. in Numidia, woeds of date-trees 3 in 
of 


"Madagaſcar, woods of tamarind- trees, &c. 
Woo and weed, in the ſea-language, is when two pieces 
timber are ſo let into each other, that the wood of the one 
joins cloſe to the other. | * | f 
WOOD-CORN is a certain quantity of oats, or other grain, 
antiently given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for the 
5M to pick up dead or broken wood. 
— WOOD-GELD, Woodosipum, in our antient cuſtoms, 
the gathering ot cutting of woed' within the foreſt, —Or- it 
may denote the paid. for the ſame, to the -foreſters. 
Sometimes it alſo ſeems to ſignify an immunity from this 


ment, by the king's grant. Crompton ſays expreſly, it | 


ifies to be free from the payment of money for taking of 
= weed in a ſoreſt. See GID). | 
WOOD-HAY, an antient cuſtom at Exeter; whereby 
| out of every ſeam of weed: brought over Ex bridge, 
1 towards the reparation of that bridge. Antig. 
| xeter. * + 
 WOOD-MOTE, the antient name of that foreſt-court, now 
called the court of attachment. 


. 


held twice a year in the 
foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire, for determining all matters re- 
| lating to woed, and the feeding of cattle there. Perhaps it 
was originally the ſame with wood · mote- court. 
WOODWARD , an officer of the foreſt, whoſe function 
is to look after the woods, and obſerve. any offences either 
in vert, or veniſon, committed within his charge; and to 
- - preſent the ſame ; and in caſe any deer are found killed, or 
© hurt, to inform the verderer thereof, and preſent the delin- 
quents at the next court of the foreſt; $77 4 
. 29 with bows and ſhafts, but with 


"3% 


foreſt-bills.— Arm & calames geftare in foreſia non licet, /ed 
8 verbo bac bet — Term. Hil. 
An. 13 . 1 * #43 che 


* 


WOOF, among manufacturers, the threads which the weavers 
. ſhoot acroſs, with an inftrument called the Huf, between 
the threads of the warp,, to form the web.» E 
. The — nan pre Jug iece to 
| be wrought.—lIn taffety, both warp are Mk.” 
| the woof is Surge. Fundy the warp ſilk.— In 
—  fattins, the warp is frequently flax, and the woof ſilx. 
WOOL, una, tbe hair, or coveting of ſheep; which, waſh- 
. ed, ſhorn, dreſſed, combed, ſpun, woven, c. makes divers 
kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, &c. for apparel, furniture, c. 
While the wos remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn off the 
ſheep's back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, it is 


122 


conſiſts of wool of divers qualities, and | 

ſineneſs, which the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 
rench and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece into 
ſorts 3 viz. 10, Motor- on, which is that of the back 
20, The woe! of the tails and legs. 35, That 

make the like diviſion into three - ſorts, 
all prime, ſecond, and third; and, for the greater 
bale or pack with a capital letter, denoting 
If che triage, or ſeparation, be well made, in 
en bales there will be twelve marked R; that is, refine, 
prime ; two marked F, 


wools moſt 


: 
- 


aſſures us, the people there uſed to-cloathe their ſheep-with 


h — . De Re Ruft. | 
_ . C. 2. aan. 1 a #0. 35 * e 1 
Iuavernier affirms, that tbe walt in Aſia are incotmnpara- 


bly fider than thoſe of Europe; and that there is 0 


Aut, but that tows! was the golden fleece fought 


A / 


for at 
þ 


1 gn: to the Engliſh. - 


, 


The art of preparing and working woe! is attributed, 
the antients, to Minerva; who, accordingly, is made the 


genius and proteCtreſs thereof. 


* 


| Engliſh Wook-The work of England have always been ig 


the higheſt reputez and that always more abroad than at 
home. Some we have, which, manufactured by our own 
clothiers, Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for ſoftneſs 
and fineneſs, vie with the choiceſt filks.—S8paniſh wool, we 
know, beat a great price among us; but it is certain, much 
the greateſt part of that, which, when manufactured, our 
clothiers, &c, call Spaniſh cloth, grows in England.— Add, 
that the French can make no good cloth of their own 000% 
without, at leaſt, one third ot Engliſh woo! mixed with it. 
Et is allowed, the goodneſs of the Spaniſh wool” is owing 
toa few _ ſheep ſent over into Spain, 'as a preſent, 
by Henry II. of England; or, as others will have it, though 
we think miſtakenly, by Edward IV. in 1465. | 
The fineneſs and plenty of our tools is owing, in great 
meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort graſs in many of our paſtures 
and downs; though the advantage of our 1 ſeeding on 
this graſs all the year, without being obliged to be ſhut up 
In folds during the winter, or to ſecure them from wolyes 
at other times, contributes not a little thereto. 
The Scotiſh and lriſh woos are commonly. fold abroad for 
Engliſh ; and upon the ſame footing. But foreigners, ſkiit- 
ed in thoſe matters, find they come far ſhort of it in fine- 
neſs ; though, in ſome markets, the Iriſh is even ſaid to be 


wool 'in England is calculated by 
King, at two millions ſterling. Ste 


yearl uee of 
Dr. 28 * Mr. 


Woorlzx Manufattory. | 
Antiently, the principal commerce of the nation conſiſted 
in woe unmanufatured ; which foreigners, eſpecially . the 

French, Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought of us: infomuch 
that the cuſtoms of Engliſh wool exported in Edward the 
 third's reign, amounted, at 50. a pack, to 2500000. 

per annum. An immenſe ſum in thoſe days! See Cou- 

 MERCE, , | 
This exceſſive cuſtom on the export of unmanufactured wo, 
ſet our people to the making, it into cloth themſelves. 
In which they ſucceeded ſo well, that towards the cloſe of 
the ſixteenth century, under the reign'of queen Elizabeth, 
the exportation of any woo! at all was abſolutely prohibited ; 
and this, upon pain of having the right hand ſtruck off, 
From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of its 
10% — To prompt their vigilance," the judges, king's coun- 
ſel at law, and maſters in chancery, in parliament, are ſeat- 
ed on wool packs. —Accordingly, ſcarce a parliament but 
has renewed and reinforced the prohibition ; particularly, 
about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the exporting 
of woe! was made a Capital crime. CIC" TY 
But all theſe precautions are ineffectual; the Engliſh them- 

' ſelves, particularly thoſe about the coaſts of Suſſex, making 
'uſe of the long winter nights to waft over their wool: to 
France: being ſure of carrying them to a good market, they 
deſpiſe the penalty, with an intrepidity, that the reſt of Eu- 
rope are amazed at. i. 5 8's RG 
M. Colbert, a perſon the French manufaQtures and com- 
merce are infinitely indebted to, had entertained. a deſign of 
procuring ſome of our Engliſh ſheep, and propagating them 
in France; hoping, that by chooſing them, in the provinces 
of that kingdom, ſuch paſtures,” and ſuch. a ſky, as they bad 
in their on ifland, they might there be perpetuated ; and 
France be no longer o 150 recariouſly to depend on the 
clandeftine ſupplies of woe from the Engliſh owlers.— But 

the count de Cominges, then embaſſador of France at the 
Engliſh court, laid the impoſſibility of having ſuch an export 
of ſheep, and the almoft equal impoſſibility of gg. rw 
making them multiply there, ſo ſtrongly before him, that he 


abandoned the deſign. _ ; 
MN bol is reckoned by we en containing two wei | 
; the tod, two ſtones ; the for, 


: 


N 


z the 
weigh, fix tod and an 3 
two cloves ;- and the chr, ſeven pounds. Twelve ſack 
make a loft, or 4368 pounds. W 
A ſack F wool, or 364 pounds, is ſufficient for four ſtandard 
| cloths," to render them true breadth, 7. 6. fix quarters and an 

half; true weight, 7. e. ſixty pounds; and the true length, 
i. e. twenty-four yards. 44 462-0 


For the divers ' preparations 


of woel, ſee 'CARDING, 


\ Commno, © SrinxinG, WEAVING, Föll e, and 
_ * n _ 5 ? * 

Packet Wool. reer. 

Sarplar of Woot. þ See the wrtiche SARPLAR, 


WOOL-DRIVERS; are thoſe who buy woo! of the ſheep- 
' owners in the country, 1 it on horſeback to de 
clothiers, or market · towns, to ſell it again, | 
WOOLLEN 'Manufa#ery, includes the ſeveral ſorts 
-. commodities into which woot'is wrought; as" broad cloth, 


F 


. 
. 
1 


ah, iat, penniftens, fleckings,” capt, rags, Ne. — 
WES f pt | 


3 
o 


WOR 


whereof, ſee under its reſpeQive article, CLoTH, Ec. | 
The twoellen manufatteory, which now makes the principal 
article both in our foreign and, domeſtic trade, being that 
* which furniſhes the cargoes of our veſſels, that employs our 
people, &c. may be ſaid to have had its riſe in the fifteenth 
century... | 
Till that time, our tuo was all fold in the fleece, to ſuch of 
our neighbours as came to fetch it. — Among our cuſtomers, 
however, the 
and particularly the merchants of Gant and Louvain, who 
took off vaſt quantities to ſupply two manufactories that had 
flouriſhed in thoſe two cities from the tenth century; and 
had furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe, and even England 
itſelf, wich all forts of woolen cloths, c. — But the richneſs 
of the manufactories of Gant, and the incredible number of 
bands employed therein, having ſpirited up the inhabitants to 
revolt, divers times, againſt their ſovereigns, on account of 
certain taxes which they refuſed, to pay; the ſeditidus were 
at length puniſhed, and dif erſed; and part of them took re- 
fuge in Holland, and the reſt in Louvain, 
Theſe laſt, together with their art of manufacturing cloths, 
carried with them their ſpirit of (edition. — And it was not 
long before ſeveral of them, to avoid the puniſhment they had 
deſerved for killing ſome of the magiſtrates, md into 
England; where they inſtructed our people how to work their 
own u-. 
This eſtabliſhment is referred to the year 1:20, from which 


time no endeavours have been ſpared to keep our wools to 


ourſelves, * 

The preſident Thuanus makes this epocha an hundred years 
later; and attributes the eſtabliſhment of the woollen manu- 
factures in England to queen Elizabeth, and the troubles 
about religion, which the ſeverity of the duke of Alva and 
the Spani(h inquiſition had occafioned, and kept up ſo long 
in the Low Countries. — But what that noble author ſays, 
is rather to be underltood of their per ſection, than their firſt 
eſtabliſhment ; and of the ſeveral great manufaRures then 
ſet up at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Hampton, &c. 
— For in che Engliſh and Flemiſh hiſtorians we find men- 


tion made of the manufaQtures of London, long before any 


the Spaciſh yoke. | | 
As this manufacture now ftands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. King 
compute the produce thereof to be eight millions per annum : 
three rude whereof are conſumed at home, and the reſt 
exported. | | 
So jealous are we now become of our woolſent, that, beſides 
the precautions taken to uſe all our own wools ourſelves, we 
have added that of felling them ourſelves, and of carrying 
them to the places where they are required; not admitting 
ſtrangers to come and buy any in England. 
And hence the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous magazines in 
Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our woellens are 
repplited, to be vended by factors, or commiſſioners. — 
The magazine in Holland has changed place divers times ; 
and it has been ſucceſſively at Middleburgh, Delf, Rotterdam, 
and Dort, Where it now remains; and where all the Ger- 
mans come to furnilh themſelves. — That for the Levant is 
at Smyrna; and for the North, at Archangel. 1 
A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort woc, it is computed, 
eniploys fixty-three perſons a week, tomanu ſacture it into 
cloth; viz. three men to fort, dry, mix, and make it ready 
for the ſtock-carver ; five to ſcribble, or ſtock · card it ; thirty- 
five women and girls, to card and ſpin it; eight men to 
weave i: ; four men and boys to ſpoole it; and reed quills ; 
"eight men and boys to ſcour, burl, mill, or full it; row, 
ſhear, pack, and preſs it. , 
A pack of long, combing woo!, made into ſtuffs, ſer- 
ges, ſagathies, He. for the Spaniſh trade, will employ, for 
one week, 202 perſons, whoſe wages amount to 43 J. 10 6. 
— Thus, 7 combers, 3 f. 10 5. dyers, 5 l. 150 ſpinners, 
18 J. 20 throwers, and doublers, 5 l. 25 weavers, and at- 
tendants; 12 J. 
A pack of wos made into ſtockings, will employ, for one 
week, * who will earn 56 J. — Thus, 10 com- 
ders, 5 J. 5 5. the dyer, 1 l. 6 5. 102 ſpinners, 15 J. 125. 
doublers and thro wers, 41. 105. 50 ft 


ing · weavels, 30 l. 


part of the ſeventeen provinces had attempted to throw off | 


| 


* Blaching of WooLLEns, See the article BLEACHING. | 

5 a 2 DING» WOOL TAPLE, denotes a city or town where wool uſed 
0 to be fold. See STAPLE. 4 

Ns VOOLSTED. See the article WorsTED. 

'OOL-WINDERS, are perſons employed in winding 

5 up fleeces of 2ool into bundles, to be packed, and fold by 

' the ſheep (I weiebt. — Theſe are ſworn to do it truly between the owner 
K to de and che merchant. % ; i 

jack to ORD. in language, is an articulate: ſound, defigned to re- 
dv reſent ſome idea. 5 | | RES 
+ eb ap, in 3 is an aſſemblage of ſeveral letters, ſorming 

op e or mor x , and ſignifying ſome thing. | 

e or. U. Ne 166. CAB. 

„„ 


f 


r were the Flemings, and Brabanters ; | 


the namings of things, unawares, ſi 


which has none; or the fault of 


WOR 


The Port-royaliſts define words to be diſtin articulate | 
ſonds, agr on by mankind, tq convey their thoughts 

and ſentiments by. 5 85 | 
Grammarians divide words into eight claſſes, called parts ; | 
ſpeech ; which are the noun, pronoun, verb, participle, ad- 
verb, conjunction, Po o/ition, and inter jection; to one or 
other of which, words and terms in all languages, 
which haye, or may be invented to expreſs our ideas, are 

reducible. See each under its proper article. : 
Wards, again, are divided into primitives and derivatives, 
db and compound, ſynonymous and equiyecal, + "if 

ith regard to their ſyllables, words are further divided intc 

monoſyllables, and polyſyllables. | 
The grammatical figures of words, which occaſion chinges 
es 


in the form, &c. thereof, are ſyncope, apocope, apoſtrop 


2 aphæreſis, profih:ſis, epentheſis, paragoge, metathe- 


» &c. See each in its proper place, SYNCOPE, APo- 
COPE, &c. 0 | 
The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as ſenſible 
ſigns of our ideas; and, the ideas they ſtand for in the mind 
of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper ſignifications. 
Simple, and primitive words have no natural connexion with 
the things they ſignify z whence there is no rationale to be 
given of them: it is by a mere arbitrary inſtitution and a 
ment of men, that they come to ſignify any thing, — Cer- 
tain words have no natural propriety or aptitude, to expreſs 
certain thoughts, more than others; were that the caſe, e 
could have been but one language. 

But, in derivative and compound words, the caſe is ſome - 
what different. — In the forming of theſe, we ſee, a regard 
is to be had to agreement, relation, and analogy : thus moſt 
word; that have the ſame ending, have one common and ge- 
neral way of denoting or ſignifying things ; and thoſe com- 
pounded with the ſame prepoſitions, have a ſimilar manner 
of expreſſing and ſignifying ſimilar ideas in all the learned 
languages where they occur. | 
For the perfe&tion of language, it is not enough, Mr. Locke 
obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas; unleſs theſe 
can be made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend ſeveral particular 
things ; ſor the multiplication of words would have perplexed 
their uſe, had every particular thing needed a diſtin name 
to be ſignified by. 4 

To remedy this inconvenience, language had a farther im- 
provement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word 
was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences ; 
which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained _ by the 
difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of; thoſe names 
becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas; 


and thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas they are uſed 


for are particular. | 
It is obſervable, that the words which ſtand for actions, and 
notions quite removed from ſenſe, are borrowed from. ſen- 
ſible ideas; as, to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, under- 
ftand, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 
2 &c. which are all taken from the operations of 
ings ſenſible, and applied to modes of thinking. — Spirit, 
in its primary ſigni fication, is no more than breath ; angel, 
a meſſenger. _ By which we may gueſs what maſt of notions 
theſe were, and whence derived, which filled the minds of 
the firſt beginners of languages; and how nature, even in 
efted to men the ori- 
ginals of all their knowlege: whilſt, to give names that 
might make known to others any operations they felt in 
themſelves, or any other ideas that came not under their 
ſenſes, they were forced to borrow words from the ordinary 
and known ideas of ſenſation, - _ eur legt | | 
The ends of language, in our diſcourſe with others, are chiefly 
three : firſt, to make our thoughts or ideas known one to 
another. — This we fail in, 1, When we uſe names with- 
out clear and diſtin ideas in our mind. 2%, When we 
apply received names to ideas, to which the common uſe of 
that age doth not apply them. 3, When we apply 
them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and anon 
for another idea. he the het | ; 
Secondly, to make known our thoughts, with as much eaſe 
and quickneſs as is poffible. — This men fail in, when they 
have complex ideas, without having diſtin names for them ; 
which may happen either through the deſect of a language, 
the man, who has not yet 
learned t £4 9249 9 


Thirdly, to convey the knowlege of things. — This can- 
3 but when our ideas agree to the reality of 
things; — He that 3 Ken _ _ 
ing in his words, a peaks y empty ſounds. — He | 
S ideas without names 2 wants diſpatch 


in his expreffion. — He chat uſes his words looſely un- 


3 ſteadily, will either not be minded, or not rit | | 
© that applies names toghis ideas, different from the common 


— 


underſtood. — He 


bis 1 and ſpi 1 


. 
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major, who giv 
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and he that has ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the teal 
. _ exiſtence of things, fo far wants the materials of ttue knoW- 
228775 Words. h 


General 


„ { Div1s08. 
ORDS. | See the article ; GENERAL. 
oRD, Hatch: Wokp,. in an army, or | 
peculiar word, ot ſentence, by which the ſoldiers are to know, 
and diſtinguiſh ohe another in the night, &c. and by which 
2 and deſigning perſons, are diſcover ec. 

t is uſed alſo to prevent ind wy — The word is given out 
in an army every night by 
major-general of the day, who gives it to the majots of the 
igades, and they to the adjutants ; who give it firſt to the 


-officers, and afterwards to a ſergeant of each company, | 
Who carry | | 
In gariſons it 41 after the gate is ſhut, to the town- | 


it to the ſubalterns. 


it to the adjutants, and they to the ſer- 


0 ORD, i bead 8 Se. See the article Morro. 
WORK-HOUSE, a place where indigent, vagrant, and 


idle people are ſet to wort, and maintained with cloathing, 
diet, &c. y | 3 
Such are the Bride wells, and ſeveral other places about the 


te- ſtreet, 


SF. or ſuburbs ; ſuch alſo was the foundation of that in 
a city 


- 
= 
* 
: 


. ers woods, as brazil, ſantal, campeche, ſaſſafras, &c. _ 

* perſon, tolerably ſtrong, kept in the houſe, is obliged 
to furniſh 259 pounds 3 wood per day ; and the 
- weaker, a certain proportio quantity of chips. 

WORKS, Opera, in fortification, the ſeveral lines, trenches, 

© ditches, &c. made round a place, an army, or the like, to 
fortify, and defend it. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. ſee alſo 
the articles Lines, and TxENCRH. . 
The principal works, in a fortreſs, or fortified place, ſee under | 
© the articles FoxTiFIED Place, FORT1PICAT Ion, CG. 
Carpenters Won. 7 CARPENTER. 6-9 
Chck-Work, _ 5 K 
Crotun Wok k. Crown-Work, _ | 
Field Won. | Fittp-Work 
Fire-Work. , _ | -- | Figs, and ARTIFICIAL, . 
Fret-Work., | | FxET. . | 
rateſque-Work. . | [Sor Ss. 

Won. | 1 ; 

Moſaic Wo.. :. \ & MosAiC. | 
G Won. l * Our- Hirt. 
Regimen of the Work. | - | REGIMEN. 
Ryftic Work. . | RusTIC. 3 
Scratch-Woksk. | ScrATCH, AAS. 
Stream-W ORK. | STREAM, 2 
FVermicular Work. | | VermicuvLar. ' 

- Wax-Wors.. o 
Work inG-Furnace. } | Fuxnacs, _ . 

ſs. | \\AGLass: 


* 


9 
* 
. 


VoRKING of Glaſs. | | 1 
ORLD, Lt the asg of parts which compoſe | 


ics, Who have no ſettlement ; and that for the 
of S. Margaret's Weſtminſter, called the grey-coat 


W "ke | - 
At Amſterdam they have a famous work-houſe, or houſe of 
correction, called the Raſpbuyſe, which, by a privilege granted 
in 1602. has alone the right of ſhaving, - and cutting the 


the univerſe. | 


The duration of the world, is u thing which has been greatly 


_ diſputed. — Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be eter- 
"nal; and to have flowed from God, as rays flow from. the 
"fun. Ariſtotle was much of the ſame mind: he aſſerts, that 


book of Phyſ. and firſt book de Cele, ate ſpent in proving. 


the world was not generated, fo as to begin to be a world, 
which before was none: and, in effect, his whole eighth 


A LN ö 
He lays down a pre-exiſting and eternal matter, as à prin- 
ciple ; and thence argues the world eternal. — His argument 


amounts to this, that it is 2 an eternal agent, hav- 


ing an eternal paſſive ſubject, d continue long without 
inion was Tong generally followed as ſeemed to be 


a r about the 


N r ; however, though be makes matter eternal, yet | 


firſt cauſe 
ws the world to be but a new thing, and ſays it was form- 


7 475 of a fortuitous concourſe of atoms. See Lucretius, 


eter- 


PTY wy » m, i. 6. the 
.muſt hive been an infinite number of men, and other indi- 


viduals, already generated ; WES Ree (28 e es 


| 
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1.0 
+ 
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iſon, is fone 


of things; and 
| re 


e general, to the lieutenant, or 


for employing the poor children of the | 


„ ä 4 
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dd. Att. Sled... a — 
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ä — 
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"FRET" 
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LAKE ki 


were ſeveral worlds, they mult either be at a 


S * 
. 0 4 
l * 1 
_ — df 1ꝓ— 


* number. And if the Ehils which now generates have been 


roduted by an infinite ſeries of cauſes ; bow fall an ing.. 
feried be finite, to give room for new nerd tions ? I 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a ntw method” of 


ndio the 
world, from the degtee of faltheſs of the ben, e 


It is another popular topic of controverſy, whether the 2 | 

+ 4 . 13 | * — 0 Id 
be finite, Ane the arguments on both ſides, ny 
der the article UN WER RSR. r 


I is Likewiſe, diſputed, | whether the plürakty of worin be 


oſfible? See PLUKALITY.” 

me hold the affirmative, from 
power of the Deity ; it being 3 ſetting bounds. to omnino- 
tency, to fay, that he created ſo many bodies at firſt 2 
* 8 not create 1 * e MS. ; 

e Carteſians maintain the tive, upon theſe principles: 
that it is 4 contradiction to Ky Bere“ n e heh pe: 
ing at the fame time, ſince iis implies ſeveral univerſes of 
created beings, the world being the To Tay.” Th 


an opinion of the infinite 


That if there 
» 0 difkance from 
one another, or contiguous ; but neither can be faid : for 


were they contiguous,, they would only conſtitute one; and 


© 
aS. + 


». 


times deliria, ſquinancy, pleuri 


ed by Hippocrates, u, and in LA, ordinarily, the 


exceed the length 
feet long, Dr Tyſon number 


beſt micro 


were they diſtant, there mult” ba ſomething between. But 
what can be between? If it be extended, it is corporeal; 
and, inſtead of ſeparating the ſeveral worlds, it will connect 
thei all inte neee. 9 


'The exiftence of an eternal world has been much con- 


troverted of late. The arguments on either fide, ſee under 
the article Bapy, ExtsTENCE, and Eregrnat. 
The world is ſometimes diyided into upper, and lower. 
EarTH. 8 | "62 

+ WokrLÞ includes the heayens, and heavenly bodies. 


Lower, or ſublunary Won rp, is the globe of our earth. See 
: 


7 


e e ee 

Map of ther WORLD. 8 tt 1 J3 Map: , 
Seal» the WortDd. |. _ AnTtMa Mundi. 
N 7 Wil... SVYSTEBI. | 


ORMsS, Tunbrici, or Yarmes, in medicine, a diſcaſe ariſe- 
ing from ſome of thoſe reptiles being generated, and growing 


in the body: whence, frequently," terrible ſymptoms proceed. 


The ordinary place of the worm: is the inteffines : though 
there is ſcarce any part of the body but is ſometimes infected 
with them: for, beſides the Ver mes inte/tingles, there ace den- 


tales, gingrvales, pulmonarii, cardiaci, ſanguinarii, cutaneous, 
. umbilical, hepatic, ſalival, & e. 


They are all uſually ſuppoſed ts be ingendered from the eggs of 
ſome. inſet, depoſited in ſomething that is taken into the body 
by way of food; or ſome other way: an hypotheſis, however, 
which will hardly account for certain ſpecies of theſe inſets 
not to be found but in the bodies of animals. — A ſolution of 


this difficulty will, perhaps, be hard to find, without having 
recourſe to 


he firſt ſtamina of animals, and the principles of 


Der f n 
s re are three ſpecies of worms, moſt frequent in the hu- 


man body: the teretes, or round and thick, moſtly found in 


the duodenum ; the l/atus, or flat, called alſo tenia; and the 
round and ſmall, found in the rectum, called aſcarides. — 


Sometimes, indeed, there are/anomalous worms expelled ; as 


| horned, hairy, four-footed, &fc. worms. 


The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, vomiting, head ach, heart- 
burn, ſighing, ſwooning, feeble pulſe, heavy fleep, and ſoue- 

55 canine hunger, and innu- 
merable others; occaſioned by. the animals ſucking, move- 
ing, vellicating, gnawing, conſuming the chyle, irritating 
the nerves, wounding the ſolids, &c. W op 


As to the vermis latus, beſide the other common fymptoms, 


| thoſe affected with this, have one peculi-r to them; which- 


: : 


little bodies, like gourd-ſeeds. 5 
Dr. Tyſon, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftims, Ne 146. gives 


a curious account of the flat worm, or lumbricus latus ; call- 


is, that with their ſtools they frequently diſcharge ſeveral 


it lies 


tape-tworm, or joint-worm. — This is always ſingle : 
Ih the gen; 


variouſly convoluted ; being ſometimes as long, as 


- and ſometimes it even vaſtly exceeds that length. 


Olaus Borrichius aſſures us, a patient of his, in a year's time, 
voided 800 foot in meaſure of this toorm, though he had not 
yet met with the head : in voiding, the patient always ob- / 
ſerved it to break of, SW | a 
Dr Tyſon parallels this caſe with that of a patient of bis, 
who voided vaſt quantities of this worm, for ſeveral yu to- 
gether ; but in various pieces: ſome two, three, four, fix, 
or more yards long: but all p t together, he ſays, would much 
of that of Borrichiuius. 
The joints in this worm are very numerous: in one of 24 
507 joints. — Above the 
middle of the edges of each joint, he obſerved a protuberant 
orifice. — Thoſe orifices he takes for ſo many mouths 3 the 
ſcopes diſcovering no mouth in what uſually paſſes 
for the hee. | 5.8 
The worm is frequent enough in moſt kind of in — 


dogs, oxen, crabs, herrings, pikes, &c. — Some authors 
afſert, that it is not one, but many worms linked together, 
and included in a ſpolium of the inteſtines ; and that this 
ſpolium is not animated, but receives its ſenſe and motion 
from a fort of vermiculi cucu: bitini incloſed in it. — This, | of rewards and puniſhments, 
Gabucinus, de Lumb. Com. ſays, he has plainly diſcovered : Yet, even the heathens had a notion, that God did not re- 
but Dr. Tyſon abundantly evinces the contrary. ire us to ſerve him for nought : — Dii quamobrem colendi 
In Perſia, Sc. there are alſo very long ſlender worms, fix or fas, ſays Cicero, non intelligo, nullo nec accepto ab illis nec 
ſeven yards long, bred in the legs, and other parts of mens] /perato bono. ' 
bodies: when arrived at a certain pitch, they put out their] The ſchool- divines divide worſhip into divers kinds, viz. la- 
heads, necks, &c. and withgraw them (if diſpleaſed or hurt) tria, that rendered to God: and idololatr ia, that rendered to 
again, cauſing intolerable pains, fevers, &c. See Supplement, | idols, or images. — To which the Romanifts add, dulia, that 
article Dx ACUNCULI. | I. Fendered to faints; and hyperdulia, that to the Virgin. 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that moſt deer have worms under their] WORSTED, or WooLsTtn, in matters of commetce 
tongues = Sheeps noſes olten abound with them. and manufacture, is a kind of woollen thread. | 
In the Phileſoph. Tranſact. No 113. we have accounts off Merſted is, properly, a thread ſpun of wool that has been 
divers remarkable operations whereby worms were taken out| combed ; and whiah, in the ſpinning," is twiſted harder than 
of divers unſuſpected parts of the body; the operators being] ordinary. r 
chieſſy women. — Mrs. Mary Haſtings is there recorded, as It is chiefly uſed either to b cknit, or woven, into ſtock- 
famous for the diſcovering of worms hid in the face, gums,] ings, caps, gloves, or the like. | ＋* 
tongue, c. which ſhe managed with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe} The name worfted is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a town 
took them out of any part affected, with a goofe-quill. — 


thus called, in Norfolk, noted for fine ſpinning. — They 
Mr. Dent relates, that he himſelf was cured of certain odo who oY it ted, do it on ſuppoſition of the word's 


tumours on his tongue, by one of thoſe worm-doQtreſles, | being formed from wool, the matter of this thread. 
Mrs. French; who, piereing the parts affected w gh a lancet, | WO V EN Stockings. See the article STOCK1NG. 
drew out five or fix worms at a time. — In leſs than eight WOULD, or WeLD, among dyers, See WELD. 
days, he affures us, ſhe took out of his tongue above an hun | W OULDING, a ſea- term, for the winding of ropes Faſt 
dred worms, and thirty out of his gums. round about a yard, or maſt of a ſhip, after it has been 
Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Phileſoph. Tranſact. | frengthened by ſome piece of timber nailed thereto. 

No 211. that the famous ſugar, or remedy given by Pon. | WOUND, Vulnus, in medicine and furgery, a recent 
teus (a celebrated chymical empiric) for the worms in chil- | ſeparation, made in the ſoft or fleſhy parts of the body, from 
dren, is fifteen grains of mercurius dulcis, with five grains | an external cauſe ; and particularly from the action of ſome 
of ſcammony, and two or three times as much ſugar, mad. hard and ſharp inſtrument. | 


W OU 


And this internal reſpect, &c. is to be ſhewn and teſtified 
by external acts; as prayers, ſacrifices, thankſgivings, Ce- 
The Quietifts, and ſome other myſtic divines, ſet aſide not 
only all uſe of external worſhip ; but even the conſideration 


' Worm, in chemiſtry, denotes a long, windiag pewter-pipe, 


up in lozenges. — He adds, that this doſe of the ſcammony, 
which in France purges grown perſons, is ineffectual in Eng. 
land, to perſons of above fifteen years old, and ought to be 
augmented. See Supplement, article Wok uus. 


Cochineal Wok M. | T C.cHiNeal. | A >a ſeparation happening in a bony part, is called a 
Si- Won n. See the article | SILK. | fra ure. 4 4? : | | OL 

Solitary W 0RM. | SOLLTARY, | wounds proceed either from puncture, inciſion, or con- 
Spermatic Won M. SPERMATIC.- tuſion, according to the nature and make of the inſtru- 


which diſtillers and apothecafies place in a tub of water, to 

cool and condenſe the vapours in the diſtillation of ſpirits. 
This the chemiſts alſo call a ſerpentine. — Formerly, thi: 
worm, or ſomething like it, was placed above the head of 

the ſtill, with a wager at the upper end of it, which 
is uſeful enough in the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine. 

To Worm à cable, or hawfer, in the ſea-phraſe, ſignifies to 
ſtrengthen it, by winding a ſmall line, or rop?, all along 
between the ſtrands. 


WORM-SEED, Semen contra, ſemen ſanitum, or ſemen | 


ſſantovicum, is an hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, proper to 


deſtroy worms generated in an human body, and particulariy 


in children. | 
This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an oblong figure, 


a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell. —It muſt be choſen new, | 


greeniſh, of a-ſharp, bitter, aromatic talte, not à little dif- 
agreeable, _ 8 1 ” 

The place where it is produced, is Perſia, about the fron- 
tiers of Muſcovy 


.. duces it. . | | | 
J. Bauhin has a large difſerta'ion on the ſubjef. — Some 
will have it the ſpecies of abſynthium, or wormwood, call- 
ed ſantonicum, or marinum abſynthium ; others will have it 


the tanacetum, others the abrotanum ; but it is really the ſced | 


of a genuine ſpecies of wormwood. | 8 
M. Toarnefort gives us the following account of this nota- 


ble drug, in the ſecond volume of his travels. The ſemen: | 


tine, or worm powder, is not gathered like our ſceds. — The 
plant grows io the meadows, and mult be let ripen ; and 


the » miſchief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the wind | 


ſcatters a good part of it among the graſs, where it is loſt ; 
and this it is that makes it ſo dear. 3 
As they dare not touch it with the hang, for feat of making 
it ſpoll che fooner ; when they would gather what is left in 
| the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. — They take 
two hand-baſkets, and, walking along the meadows, ſweep 
the baſkets, the one from right to left, the other fram left 
to right, as if they were mowing ; by this meafis the ſeed 
is ſhaken out into the baſkets.  * | | | 
WORMWOOD, a medicinal herb, among phyficians, &c, 
called abſynthirm. See ABSYNTHIUM. „„ 
ormwoop-Wine, Vinum abſynthites. See VINUM. 
WORSHIP of God, Cultus ei, amounts to the fame with 
what we otherwiſe call religion. See RELIGION. - | 
This worſhip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, pony 
and homage to the Deity, under a certain expectation o 
reward. ; | | 44 


/ 


by ſome penetrating body; while it yet remains freſh, 
bloody, and without putrefaction: by which circumſtances 


It is brovght to us from Aleppo, &c. —|- 
Natutaliſts have not been agreed about the plant that pro- 
1 . - redneſs, tumour, Ge. abate, and the cavity gradually fills up 


flies back amongſt the ſolid parts, and will have its mouth Qt 


and membranes. — Hounds of the temporal muſcle are rarely 


deep enough 


Or, it is a ſolution of the continuity of a fleſhy part, made 


a wound is diſtinguifhed from an ulcer. 


ment they were cauſed by. | 
Wounds are uſually divided, with reſpect to their cauſe, cir- 
cumſtances, cure, &c. into ſimple, and compound. — Simple 
wounds are thoſe made by puncture, inciſion, or contuſion, 
ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer ſkin, without any conſiderable 
loſs of ſubſtance, or hutting any remarkable veſſel; and 
thoſe not complicated with any dangerous ſymptoms, _ 

Compound wounds are thoſe made both by puncture and in- 
ciſion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo added 
contuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, or the hurt 
of ſome conſiderable veſſel; add, thoſe made by envenom- 
ed inſtruments, or attended with violent ſymptoms. 
The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Boerhaave. — 
Immediately upon the. ſolution, the wounded parts recede 
farther and farther from each other. — The blood guſhes 
out, at firſt, with ſome violesce; but ſtops of itſelf : then 
a bloody ſcab is formed in the cavity of the wound, and a 
thin ruddy humour ouſes out; the lips of the wound begin 
to redden, ake, ſwell, and turn black; and (in great wounds ) 
a fever and thirſtineſs ſucceed. — On the third or fourth day, 
there is found a white, viſcid pus; upon which, the heat, 


from the bottom upwards, and from the 'cicumference to 
the. centre, with growing fleſh. — Laſtly, the wound tries, 
and cicatrizes. But note, theſe ſymptoms vary according to 
the nature and cauſe of the winnd. — Thus, + it be by in- 
cifion, and a large blood-veſſel be cut, the hæmorthage is 
more violent; eſpecially if it be an in which caſe 
florid blood Ries out impetuouſly, and by ſtarts: if only a 
yein be cut, the flux is more moderate and equable, and the 
blood is of a darker colour. — If the wound be attended with 
contuſion, the hzmorchage is ſmiall.' + ; 
In wounds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, the 
flux uſually proves mortal. — A leſſer artery, cut tranſverſſy 


ped: if an artery be not quite cut off, these atiſes a perpetual 
flux; or, if that be ſtopped, an aneuryſma. — A netve being 
cut off, flies back, produces à pain, and obſtruction about 
the wound; and below it, a numbneſs, and waſting, with in1- 
mobility: the caſe is much the ſame in wounded tendons * 


cured ; but generally bring on horrible convulſions. | 
The following wounds are commonly reputed mortal; viz. 
thoſe of the cerebellum, and of the cerebrum, if they be 
to hurt the medulla oblongata; deep wounds in 
the ſpinal marrow, eſpecially the upper part thereof; thoſe 
of the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, pancreas, meſen- 
tery, ſtomach, inteſtines, &c, thoſe of the cava, aotta, ca- 


* 


WRE 


ides, pulmonary, and other 1; yeins and arteries ; thoſe 
bronchia, thorax, and diaph ge wounds of 


mer ; in autumn, than in ſpring, FR 
" The cure of wounds, conſiſts in uniting the divided parts; 
Which is the work of nature alone, and which the fur- 
geon can only contribute to by removing external impedi- 
mente, and applying medicines familiar to the part, called 
 wulneraries, and balſamics. f 
The firſt ſtep, then, to be taken in a ſimple wound, is to 
cleanſe it, and extraft any heterogeneous body that may 
chance to be lodged therein. — Next, the cavity to be gent]y 

wiped with doſhls dipt in warm red wine — I he lips arc 
no to be brought together by r or ſutures; and the 
wound to be covered with a pledget dipt in b. lſam of Peru, 


-» 


| 


or oil of ſweet almonds. — The pain thus eaſed, and the. 


ſymptoms removed, the wound is to be ſuppurated, deterg- 
cd, incarnated, and cicatrized, aſter the mannef of tumours 
and ulcers, | | 
If the wound be dangerous, the ſymptoms violent, and the 
body cacochymic, more powerful means are had recourſe to; 
a, firſt, phlebotomy ; then gentle cathartics, or clyſters ; 
then vulnerary drinks, apozems, and pliſans ; with cardiacs 
and paregorics interpoſed. — In internal wounds, vulneraries 
and alkalics do well, particularly album Græcum, 1iver-lob+ 
ſters, mercurials, &c. | 
"Freſh wounds are cured, ordinarily, in three, or four days, 
without any other means, than applying a few drops of bal 
ſam of Peru.—Sometimes, however, digeſtives are r. quired 
Gun - hot wounds are uſually the worſt of all, by reaſon of 
the violent contuſion and ſeparation of the parts; which 
| 2 their coming to digeſtion for the ſpace of thiee or 
days. | f | 
In A ds of large wounds, and ſutures are re- 
quired to fit and diſpoſe them for healing. See SUTURE. 
WRACK. Ses the article Wreck. 
WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or filk (like 
_ _ that of a Turkiſh turbant), conſiſting of the colours borne in 


the eſcutcheon ; placed, in an atchievement, between the | 


helmet and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt. 

WRECK, WRrACck, or Sa- Wack, in natural hiſtery, a 
kind of herb growing in the ſea, upon rocks and ſtones, 

and which the waves tearing off, caſt upon ſhore. | 

In ſome places it is uſed to manure the ground. —In Nor- 


mandy, and other parts, they burn it; and of the aſhes 


make a kind of ſoda, or pot-aſh, which they uſe in the 
making of common green glaſs, to promote the fuſion or 
vitrification of the other materials. | 


Warcx, Wrxzccum, called alſo Ship-Waeck, or Ship-| 


Wack, in law, &c. is when a ſhip periſbes in the ſea, 


and no man eſcapes alive gut of it. | | 
The civilians term it novfraginm, — The goods in the ſhip, 
which are brought to land by the waves, belong to the 
king, or him to whom he afligns the right thereof ®. 


Thus, in the Star. Prereg. 


kum maris per totum reghum, furgiones captas in 
N cel alibi intra reguum, exceptis quituſlibet privilegiatis 
* &c. bi , , 15 7 


cape alive, the party to 
whom the goods belong coming within a year and a day, 
and proving the goods to be his, ſhall have them again. 

In divers and old writin 
antiently, not only comprehended goods which came from 
a periſhing ſhip, but whatever elſe the ſea caſt upon land; 
whether it were precious ſtones, fiſhes ®, ſea-weed, or the 


e This «urech, in the Grand Caflemary Nermaniy; ©. 17. i 
Called warech, and latined weri/cum ; w in ſome . 
tient charters, 4wrecbe, nverec, wwerech, and ſcuptuerp z q. d. 
N fea-upnoery, of ſea, and b, to caſt up. | 
| WRESTLING, a kind of combat, or 
.. wo 


and dexterity ; and try which can throw 
| Mee 2 , is an exerciſe of 

r — a 
22 CAT with Antzus. 

t continued a time in the higheſt tes and had 
_ - 1ery conſiderable rewards and honours hom it at the 
Oiympic games. — It was the cuſtom of the athletz, or 
wWreſtlers, to anoint their bodies with oil, to give the leſs 


hold to their antagoniſt. 10 
Ablancourt obſerves, that Lycurgus ordained the Spartan 
public, quite naked, to break them 7 


If a man, a dog, or even a cat, ef 


, between 


opponent to the 


great anti uity 
age 3 witneſs Her. 


. Baids to aurgftle in 
Mx; / 


4 


c. 11.— Rex babebit wree- | 


it appears, that wreck, 


engagement | 
unarmed, body to body, to prove their ſtrength | 


| 


their too much delicacy and niceneſs; to make them appear 
2 robuſt, and familiarize the people, &c. to ſuch 
nudities. | A 


WRIST. See the article CAxpous. 

WRIT'®, Breve, in law, a precept of the king in writing, 
under ſeal, whereby any thing is commanded to be done, 
touching a ſuit, Ai, or proceſs for juſtice. — As, the 
ſummoning a defenJant,” taking a diſtreſs, redreſſing a diſ- 
ſeiſin, or the like. ; | 

The word is formed from the Saxon, awritan, to write. 
Writs are variouſly divided, au in various reſpects. Some, 
with regard to their order, or manner of granting, are term- 
ed original, and others judicial. . 
riginal WR1Ts, are thoſe ſent out of the high court of chan- 
cery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or tenant in 
a real action ; either before the ſuit begins, or to begin the 
ſuit thereby. „ | 

Judicial. WRirs are thoſe ſent by order of the court where 
the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions, after the ſuit 


begins. 
Judicial Writs are diſtinguiſhed from 1 in that theit 
teſte bears the name of the chief juſtice of that court whence 
they come; whereas the original ſay, teſte meipſe, in the 
n. me, or relating to the king. N. a 
IWrits are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature of the 
action, into real and perſonal. — Real, are either touching the 
poſſeſſion, called writs of entry; or the property, called 
writs of right. | | 
Per jonal writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattels, or per- 
ſonal injuries. ts nd 
To which may be added, mixt writs, for the recovery both 
of the thing and damages. . 
Some writs, again, are at the ſuit of the party; ſome, of 
office; ſome, ordinary; ſome, of privilege. — A writ of pri- 
vilege, is that which u privileged perſon brings to the court 
for his exemption, by reaſon of ſome — * which he 
enjoys | | 
Wert of Neifty. See the article Nee, 
Was of Rebellion. See the article Commis$ion of Re- 
ion. 


Walrs Ficountiel, are ſuch as are triable in the ſheriff's, or 
county court. See VicOUNTIEL. 

War of Affiflance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, to au- 
thorize ſome perſun to take a conſtable, or other public 
officer, to ſeize goods or merchandize prohibited, and un- 
cuſtomed, &c. Sat. 14. 2 Car. II. c. 1. | 

There is alſo a writ of this name iſſuing out of chancery, 
to give poſſeſſion of lands, 

Aftion of a WIr. | 

2 by Wrir. 

tachment by War, 


Cantinuance of a Writ. 


: 


* 
Acro. 
APPEAL. 


ATTACHMENT. 
CTConTINUANCE. 


WRITER of the Tallies, an officer of the exchequer, being 


clerk to the auditor of the receipt; who writes upon the 

tallies the whole letters of the tellers bills. See Tairy, 

and EXCHEQUER. 

WRITING, Seriptura, the art, or act, of ſignifying and con- 

veying our ideas to others, by letters, or characters viſible 
to the eye. | | . 
Writing is now chiefly practiſed among us by means of pen, 
ink, and paper. — The antients had other methods. Sce 


Book, BARK, and STYLE. 
is referred to Cadmus. 


The invention of the art of writing 
See LETTER, and GREEK, | 
In law, we ſay, deeds, conveyances, &c. are to be in write- 
ing. — A will may either be in writing, or by word of 
mouth. 1 
We alſo ſay, written law, lex ſcripta, in oppoſition to com- 
mon law, which is called lx hs wit — We bave alſo 
written and unturitten traditions, Oc. 
Authentic upitings of wy contract, ſealed, and delivered, 
make the evidences thereof. | 

J. Ravenau has a treatiſe intituled Des Inſcriptions en Faux, 
wherein, he ſhews how to revive and reſtore old writings 
almoſt effaced, by means of galls ground in white wine, and 
diſtilled ; and thus rubbed over the writing. 
La Vayer has a Curious diſſertation on the of facts 

by compariſon of hand writings, wherein endeavours 
to ſhew this method of proot to be very ſuſpicious and 
fallacious. 2 | $a 85 | 
It is a point controverted among the ſchool-philoſophers, 
what it is that writing properly ſignifies, or repreſents ? whe- 
ther ideas, or things, or words? i. e. whether it expreſles 
things themſelves, or our ideas of things, or the articulate 
2 by which, on other occaſions, we expreſs thoſe 
ideas | | | 9 
The common opinion is, that writing only repreſents v ords ; 
that its proper object is the voice; and that it only ſignifies 
ideas mediately, or ſecondarily z and, by means of thoſe, 
things themſelves. | | 9 


Others, 


aux, 
tings 
4 


facts 
ours 
s and 


Others, on the contrary, will have ideas, ſpeech, and writing, 
all equally and immediately repreſentatives of things. 

But the controverſy is impertinent enough! No Take, our 
ideas of things are the things themſelves; there being no 
foundation for any diſtinction between them. | | 

And as to writing, ſome * be ſaid to be real, or ſignifica- 
tive of things and ideas.—As, the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
the characters of chemiſts, aſtronomers, &c. which are a 
kind of images, or bear ſome natural or pretended reſem- 
blance or .analogy with the things they are intended to ex- 


ls. 

But the common writing only repreſents ſounds, which is 
the firſt and moſt natural language ; and accordingly, our 
orthography is apparently formed on, or adapted to, the pro- 
nuntiation. 

Henee, the end of writing is to excite, as it were, certain 
' founds, which have been made the arbitrary ſigns of certain 
ideas. This it does by virtue of a combination or aſſociation 


between ſuch and . ſuch figures made with the pen, and ſuch 


and ſuch inflexions of the voice. | f 
In effect, we have a great many toritten words which have 


no ideas belonging to them; as, /cindapſus, bladri, &c. which 


tend no further than to produce ſounds, — Add, that people, 

when they begin to learn to read writing, take it from ſounds 

which hear produced by the perſon who teaches them : 

an abundant argument, that wr:ting does not immediately 

_ fignify, ideas and things ; but firſt ſounds, and then things. 

Gothic WI TIN O. See the article GoTric, 

Secret WarTING, See CRYPTOGRAPHY, STEGANOGRA- 
PHY, SCYTALA, Cirnzx, DgciryerING, &. 

Short WRITING. See the article BRAcHYGRAPHY. 


WxrITTEN Tradition. See the article TRADITION. 


WRONG, in a logical ſenſe. See Exron, ,Faisnoop, 
and Turk. | | 


/ 


Vor, II. No 165. Cas. 


| WYTHE, in lu, the fame as waif, See Wair. 


WyYT 


WuRroxG, in a legal ſenſe, injury, tore. See It ju. 


WULVESHEVED, or WvLwtzHean, See Worrrs- 


HEAD. hy 
WYCH-Hhe 52 houſe in which ſalt is boiled. See SALT. 
A „a watercourſe, or waterpaſſage, to carry 
off the filth and ſuillage of an houſe ; . ſink, or 
common - ſewer. 
WYRKE, antiently denoted a farm, hamlet, or little village. 
WYTE®, WyTa,or Wirz, Wirà, inour antient cuſtoms, 
a pecuniary penalty, or mulct. 


. 


The Saxons had two kinds of puniſhments, were, and wyte ; 
the firſt for the more 2 See WERE. ng 
The wyte was for the leſs heinous ones,—It was not fixed 
to any certain ſum ; but left at liberty, to be varied accord- 
ing to the caſe. | 
Hence, alſo, wyte, or wittree, one of the terms of privilege, 
anted our ſportſmen ; ſignifying a freedom or immunity 
rom fines, or amerciaments : or, as it is vulgarly conceived, 
from being liable to be for fools, for lack of wit. 
WrrTa, or WiTaA Plena, ſignified a forfeiture of an hundred 
and twenty ſhillings, —$: pundbreche fiat in curia regis, plena 
wita fit ; alibi, quingue marce. | 
To ſwear m—_—_— to the wyte, ſecundum witam jurare, 
was to purge one's ſelf by the oaths of ſo many witneſſes, as 
the nature of the crime, and the puniſhment, ot wyte, did 
uire. 6 
ates, alſo, bloodwite, legerwite, ftrdwite, childwite, ward- 
wite, &c. See FanDwite, LecGerwite, Cup 
WIr E, Oc. 7 a 


The Italians have no & at all in their lar 
and write The Spaniar — 

E viz. 22 = HR; 

— ortugueſe pronounce it like 

In foreign words, uſed in Engliſh, we ſometimes ſoften the æ 
into a double 23 as Bruſſels, for Bruxelles, &c. 

"The hows. 6. — — ax other — 

I z but, in lieu of it, they write the two ſimple let- 
ers whereo! it is compounded.—And the like do.the modern. 


„Germans. 
X pally» eumend le, and Spe tos a repreſenting 
Wen dee Vw. 


X Supra dimos numero tibi dat retinendos. 


and 
| XIPHOIDES, ZOB, in anatomy, a cartilage 


XYLO-BALSAMUM *, ZTAOBAASAMON, 


XVS 


This differs from the acontias, in that this latter 


and more like a dart; and the former ſhorter, 
in the middle. 


at the bottom of the ſternum, called alſo 
It is about an inch long, and ſhaped li 
1 its appellatiom, from 5 
| XV. VI R, 
Authors, and eſpecially 
breviations, which they —.— 
monuments of antiquity, 


er- in _meckcine, Oo tas dh; 
compounded of Conor, Amun, wood ; and 


ery ca 
«Aon, aloes. 


a name. whi 
give "to the wood of the wee, —— 


known to. the Latics by & th 
NS as us, * the _ 


naturaliſts, Cc. 
yields that precious 


e wad the, ths K. ifies a thouſand 3 and when a 
daſh iadded over it, it ſigniſies ten thouſand, 
XENIA, in ſome antient " cuſtoms, . wete 5 3.1 
* en | 
reof, - 
"The word oecurs pretty frequently in charters of privileges | 
where, 8 6. xeniis, denotes an exemption from 
„ mabing ſuch 


ſuch , 
8. an. eccleſiaſtical. officer of the Greek 
church ; the ſame with the bo/pitaler 3 > es ye 
care of the reception and entertainment of ſtrangers. See 


HoseiTaLzf. 
St. Ifidore, a prieſt and La » ſurnamed Xenodochus, lived 
© was thus called, becauſe en- 


in the fourth century. | 
truſted with that in in the church of Alexandria. 
XEROPHAGIA®, Xzroraacy, in church-hiſtory, the 


feeding on dried foods. 
* The wo! i formed from FayGe rm, dry; and gays, I 


JJ ö 
added the xerophagy thereto ; 22 * from fleſh 
and wine, but alſo from all freſh vinous 
fruits And ſome even brought themſclves 8 Ts bread 
and water. 

eee 9. ſpeaks of the 


gia, as à thing commendable in time of perſecution. 1 


XER PHTHALMIA®, ZHPO#©AAMIA, a kind of oph 
mia, wherein the eyes itch, and are red ; but without ſwells. 
ing, or watering. See OPHTHALMIA. 


® The word is compounded of ED, dry: andes) scp | 
XESTA, ZFEETHE, an Attic meaſure of capacity airs 
to the Roman ſextary. Sce Sanur, i 
XIPHIAS, ZleIAZ, the name of the Sworp-Fism.* 
alſo uſed to expreſs a firy meteor, in form of a ſword. 


; — | 


ents to kings and. queens, upon their tra- 


ug 


. X 


A hls 00 Whgh os hi Os 2 
are ſtrait, brittle, unequal, and full of knots; theic 
bark is redi without, and greeniſh within. The wood s5 


whitiſh; and full of pith; and, when broken, yields 
A refenibling that of he ballim 


The . 5 


and ſtomach, and to 

XVINOEC IA“, a feaſt among the antient Athenians, inſti- 
tuted on occaſion of Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth ; the aſſemblies 
| whereof were to be held at Athens, in the Prytaneum. 


The word is formed of the vr, or gur, with 
boning Greek, Fur, gu ; and 


XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter or dico: of the 


In the 8 was the ſecond 

| officer: the firſt was the gymnaſiarch.— The xyfarcha was 
dis lieutenant, and preſided over the two xyſti, and all ex- 
erciſes of the athletæ therein. 

XYSTUS®*, in the antient architefture—A Hu, among 
the Greeks, was a long ſpacious panel, either open, or 

| coyered rs wherein the athletz, and others, pragiifed 
[© The monks Goh, or, arte. to poliſh, ſhave, 


| The made a of a gymnaſium, — 
The hte „ who — . thence called 


ici. 
Xverus, among the Romans, was an alley, or double row 
of trees, — — and forming a ſhade to 


5 


METEOR. 


* 


walk under 


d 
* 
0 


x 
4 
= 


_ © "reaſon of the lightneſs of theſe veſſels. 


Y. 


YAR 


TT The twenty-third letter in the Engliſh alphabet, 


\ .  barrowed, originally, from the Greek v. 


It is occaſionally both yowel, and conſonant. As a 
J owe), ſome authors have judged it unneceſſary in 
our language, in regard its ſound is preciſely the ſame with 
that of the i. Accordingly, it is but little uſed, except in 
wards borrowed from the Greek, to denote their origin, by 
repreſenting the Greek v. 

The vowel y, however, has a place even in ſome words 


purely Engliſh z and that both in the middle thereof, as in 
1 5 » and at the end, as in lay, &c. 
Some aſcribe the uſe of the y, in pure Engliſh and French 


worde, and thoſe that have no y in Latin or Greek, to this; 
that antiently each of thoſe words were written with a double 
ii ; which having ſomething auk ward in it, the y was ſubſti- 
tuted in lieu thereof. 


Others ſay, that thoſe words being antiently writes, as well 


as „With a double ii, which they ſtill are in the | 


alloon, as paiing, paiiſan, &c. to avoid their being miſ- 
taken for: an Les two- dots over it, they made the ſecond 


I than the firft, and fo formed the y without deſigning |- 


it. e give a particular reaſon, why words ending in i 
ename to be written with y . wz. that the copiſts found the 

tail of the y very commodious, to adorn the margins and 

bottoms of pages withal. 145 | 

When the y follows a conſonant, it is a vowel ; and when 

it precedes a yawel, it is a conſonant, and ſhould be called 


, and not wy. | 
The Roar uſed the y for the vowel u, which they had no 
character for, diſtinct from the v conſonant: their way being 
to pronounce the common u, as we do the di ou; 

the Greek LA, as the Engliſh and French u. 
In our own, and ſome other modern tongues, authors begin 


to diſpenſe more and more with the preciſe orthography, |. 
„in the Greek, 
; fince our Greek 


which requires all words that have an u 
to be written. with a y. And with 

y has loſt the ſound it had, in the language whence we bor- 
row it, But it is certainly ridiculous to uſe it, as many do, 
in words which indeed bares Greek acighn, but have no u in 
the Greek ; as in eclipſe: yet ſome to do this. - 


Y js alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying x50, or, according to |. 


Baronius, 1893 as in the verſe, | 
V dat centenos & guinguaginta novenes. 
When a daſh was added at top, V, it ſignified 1 50 thouſand. 
—Pythagoras uſed the Y as a ſymbol of human life; the foot 
_ repreſenting infapcy, and the forked top the two paths of vice 
and virtue, one or the other of which, people are to enter 
upon, after attaining to the age of diſcretion. | 
YACHTS®, or YATCH, a kind of veſſel uſed by the Engliſh, 


furniſhed with-maſts, and ſails; fit to go to ſea; and com- 


_ modiauſly -contrived and adorned, withinſide,and without, to 
ſuit it for ſtate · paſſengers, &c. 


»The word ſeems derived from the Dutch iachr, hunting. by 


Yachts ate veſſels with one deck, carrying from 4 to 12 
-guns, with from 20 to 40 men; being of burden from 30 
to 160 tun. draw little water, and are uſed for run- 
ning, and making trips, &c.— Their make and form 
are various. 6 


The Dutch have alſo yachts ; but theirs are not ſo well pre- 
pared to live at ſea. They are ſeldom uſed, but to fail on 


rivers and 


YARD, virge, a long meaſure, uſed in England and Spain ; | 


chieſly to -meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. 


The Engliſh yard contains three feet.—lt was firſt ſettled by | 


Henry I. from the length of his own arm. Wo 
The Engliſh yard is juſt ſeven ninths of the Paris ell; fo that 


nine yards make ſeven ells To reduce ells, therefore, into | 


the given number of ells give? 


Tor F _ 1 £ 
- Inta'ells Engliſh, by ſubtracting a fifth part; or multiplying | 

2 / * figure. —Ells Engliſh are 
adding a ſourth.— To turn ells Fle- | 


by 8, and caſting off the right 
converted into yards, 
' miſh into yards, ſubtract one quarter. 6 
The Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at devil, is, in ſome 
places, called barra.—It contains of the Paris ell ; fo that 
17 ells make 24 Spaniſh yards. 75 f 


| 


, 


1 
1 


* + 9 
Vaxvp, in anatomy, the penis, or virile member; ſerving for 
the evacuating of the urine, and ſeed. See Peng, © 
Yarp-Lanp®, virgata terre, or virga terre, is a certain 
quantity of land, but that various according to the place. 
At Wimbleton in Surry, it is only 15 acres; but in moſt 
other counties it contains 20, in ſome 24, in ſome 30, and 

in others 40, or 45 acres. 
* Firgata terre continet 24 acras; & 4 wirgate conflituunt 


unam bidam, & quingue hide conflituunt feodum militare- 
MS, Abbat. Malmeſ. See Hips, — Fre, and Płow- 


YaRDs, or Sail-Y aRDs, of a ſhip, are long pieces of timber, 

_— at each end, fitted acroſs the frank maſts, to carry 

* | | 

The fails are faſtened to the yards at the heads; ſo as to be 
hoiſted up, and let down together with them, by ropes called 
halliards. | | 7 
The main yard is that of the main - maſt. — The mizzen 
yard, the bolt · ſprit yard, &c. are thoſe of the mizzen, &c. 


— See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 2. 20. 37. 44. 67. 80. 
109. 126. 1 38. * r _ 
They have ſeveral phraſes, and words of command, relatin 
to the management of the yards; as — Brace the 9-3 
which ſignifies to traverſe aft the yard-arm, whoſe brace is 
haled 3 ſo that to traverſe the yard, is the ſame as to fay, 
brace it aft.—Square the yard, is as much as to ſay, ſee that 
it hang right acroſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed 
more than the other, — Top the yards, that is, make them 
bang even. TD 3 
YARD arm is that half of the yard which is on either ſide the 
maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. | 
YarDs alſo denote places belonging to the navy, where the 
ſhips of war, Oc. are laid up in harbour. x 
The king's yards are Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 
' Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, Plimouth, and Harwich; each of 
which is provided with ſeveral docks, wharfs, launches, and 


graving places, for the building, repairing, and cleaning, his 


8 ſhips. As 

n theſe yards are —_ great quantities of timber, maſts, 
planks, anchors, Cc. There are alſo ſtorehouſes belonging 
to each yard, wherein are reſerved vaſt quantities of cables, 


| rigging, ſails, blocks, &c. 


In the ſeveral yards there are alſo tr ds, wherein 
cables, ahd all forts of cordage, 8 * 

YARE, among ſailors, implies as much as, nimble, ready, 
quick, expeditious.——Hence, to be gare at the helm, as ſome 

| N ſignifies to ſet a freſh man at the helm. 

YARN, denotes ſpun wool, See Woar. 

| Rope-Y ARN. See the article Ror . | = 

'YARRINGLES, or YARRkinGLE Glades, a kind of reel, or 
inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound on to clues, 


or balls. 


'YATCHES. See the article VAchr. ee 
YAWS, or VAwzs, the name of an Indian diſeaſe, called alſo 
the pox.—In the ſea-language, a ſhip is ſaid to make yawes, 
when, through the fault of him at the helm, ſhe is not kept 
ſteady in her courſe ; but-makes angles in and out. 
To prevent this, the conner cries to him at the helm, flaady, 


eady. 3 
AWNING, ofcitatio, an involuntary opening of the mouth, 
occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity, endeavouring to eſcape ; 
and generally witneſſing a troubleſome wearineſs, or an incli- 
nation to fleep. F | 
be remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual yawnings, 
is to make long breathings, or reſpirations. — The ſame he 
alſo recommends againſt the hiccough. ; 8 


Ihe nervous membrane of the ceſophagus has been held t 
ſeat of yawning ; which, according to the uſual ſyſtem, is pro- 


is ſuppoſed to be ſome troubleſome humour, wetting the 
inner membrane of the œſophagus; which humour may 
proceed either from the glands ſpread throughout the mem- 
brane, or from acid vapours arifing from the ſtomach, and 
condenſing on the fides of the N ſuch means, 
the nervous fibres of the membrane o 
tated, dilate the gullet; and the mouth is conſtrained to ſol- 

low the ſame motion, as being lined with the ſame mem- 


to a better, and more mechanical one. 


duced, whenever any irritation determines the ſpirits to low 
 thither in too great abundance, —The cauſe of the irritation. 


yards, ay, if ſeven ells give nine yards, how many yards will | 
the gullet being irri- 


brane. —But this ſyſtem of oſcitation has, of late, given, way. i 


mf 


Yawning is, in reality, performed by expanding almoſt all 
the muſcles of voluntaty motion at the fame time; but moſt 
conſiderably thoſe of the lungs; by ſpringing a great quantity 
of air, very ſlowly, and after retaining it ſome time, and 
. rarefying it, by expelling it again, flowly, and reſtoring the 
' muſcles to their. natural Rate. 


* 


, 


: 


- Hence, its effects are to move, accelerate, and diſtribute all 


che humours, of, the body, equably through all the veſſels ; 
thereby diſpoſing the organs of ſenſation, and all the muſcles 
of the body, for the performance of their reſpective functions. 
Via. Boerh. Int. Med. F 638. ö | 
YCONOMUS. See the, article Oxconomus. - 
YDRARGYROS, HyprarcyRros, or Quickſilver. See 


„ | OT PC als k ; 
in the full extent of the word, is a ſyſtem, or 


= © 


YEAR, aut, 
cycle of ſeveral months; uſually twelye., _ 
thers define year, in the general, a. period, 

© time, meaſured by the rev f 
its orbit. | „ 6 466d 
Thus, the time wherein the fixed ſtars make a revolution, 
culled the great year. And the times wherein Jupiter, Saturn, 
the ſun, moon, &c. finiſh their revolutions, and return to 


olution of ſome celeſtial body in 
P 


9 


"the fame point of the zodiac, are reſpectively called the years | 


| x 4 Fupiter, and Saturn; and the ſolar, and the lunar years, 
Jar, | 
ſolar year ; or the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves through 
- the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic. _ 
This, by the obſervations of Caſſini 
is the quantity of the year aſſumed 


Gregorian calendar. 


But, in the civil, or popular account, this year only contains | 


305 days; except every fourth, which contains 366. 


The viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeem to have given occaſion, to the ; 


* firſt inſtitution of the year. Man, naturally curious to know 
the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the proximity 
and diſtance of the ſun ; and, upon this, gave the name year 
to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, performing his 
- Whole courſe, returned to the ſame point of his orbit. 

And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſots, in a great 
| © meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their, chicf regand and 
attention was, that the ſame parts of the year ſhould alwa 
correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons; i. e. that the beginning of the 
-"zear ſhould always be when the fun was in the ſame point of 


his orbit; and that they ſhould keep, pace, come round, and 


end together, * a 81 
This, different nations aimed to attain by different ways; 
making the yrar to commence from different points of the 
zodiac; and even making the time of his progreſs different. 
So that ſome of their years were much more 
others, but none of them quite Juſt ; i. e. none of them 


but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the ſun's | 


courſe, 


They were the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that | 


fieſt formed the year, making it to contain 360 days; which 
« they. ſubdivided into 12 LETS 
Mercury Triſmegiſtus added five days n 
And, on this footing, Thales is ſaid to bave inſtituted the 
© year among the Greeks : though that form of the year did 
not hold throughout all Greece. 
Syrian, Roman, Per 
all different. 
In effect, conſideri 
ages, it is vo wonder e e ſhould diſagree in the 
* calculus of the ſun's courſe. We are even aſſured by Diod. 
Siculus, lib. I. Plutarch, in Numa, and Pliny, lib. VII. c. 
48. that the Egyptian year itſelf was 
from that now repreſented. | 
Sour YE as, is the interval of time wherein the ſun finiſhes 


nis courſe through the zodiac; or wherein: he returns to the | 


_ ſame ꝓoint thereof from whence he had departed. 
This, according to our account, is 365 days, $ hours, 49 
minutes; though ſome aſtronomers make it a fe 
and ſome a whole minute, leſs; as Kepler, for inſtance, who 
makes it 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds, 39 
- thirds. — Ricciolus, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes; and 
Tycho Brahe, 365 days, urs, 48 minutes. 
: The ſolar year is either RR or ci. 
Solar aflironomicel YEAR, is that determined preciſely by 


- 
- 
* * 


the 


_© obſervations of aſtronomy; and is of two kinds, tropical, 


and Areal or a, a. 
Tedical, or Natural YEAR 


. 


or ſpace of | 


1 
18 5 


ptopefly, and by way of eminence, ſo called, is the | 


ini, Bianchini,, and de a | 
© Hire, contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; which |. 
: : by the authors. of the 


perfect, than | 


s more to the account, | 


Add, that the Jewiſh, | 
ſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. years, were 


ng the poor ſtate of aſtronomy in thoſe 


at firſt. very different | 


w ſeconds, | 


„i the time which the ſun, em- 
* * ploys infpaſſing through the zodiac; which, as before ob 


Civil Ys ax, is that form of year which each nation has contrived = 
to compute time by: or the civil Is the tropical year, conſidered 
as only conſiſting of a certain number of whole days; the odd 
hours and minutes being ſet aſide, to render the computati 
2 time, — * v. f my eaſy. 
' Hence, as the tropical year is 365 days, 5 » 49 minutes, 
the civil year is 365 1 hens. alſo, as * is neceſ- , 
ſary to keep pace with the heavens, it is required that every 
. fourth year con ſiſt of 366 days. | | 
Hence, laſtly, the civil year is either common, or biſſextile, 
The common civil Ys AR, is that conſiſting of 365 days—This, 
therefore, has ſeven months of 30 days each, and five of 31 
days. 4 ; | een of 
Biſſextile, or Leap Ys AR, is that conſiſting of 366 d or 
4 one day extraordinary; which day is died ths; —_ 
or b:ſſexti 2 day. 6 : | | 
This intercalary, or additional day to every fourth year, was 
firſt appointed by Julius Cæſar 3 who, to make the ii / year 
keep pace with the tropical ones, ' contrived that the fix bours 
which the former came ſhort of the latter, ſhould; in four 
years, make a whole day, and be added ' after the twenty- 
en which was their fixth of the calends of 
Hence, as, in that year, they 
or had bis ſexto calendas, the 
| 2 and bifſoxtile, 
$ » 


inter da 5 


year itſelf came to be called bi; 


however, among us, is not got in 
telling the — of February twice AG but bu 
adding a day after the twenty-eighth-of February; whick 
month, in that year, comes to twenty-nine das. 
A further reformation, in this year, was made by pope Gte- 
gory. See Gregorian YEAR, 7 | | 
Lunar YEAR is 2 dem of twelve lunar months. See Lux Ax. 
Hence, from the two kinds of ſynodical lunar months, there 


* e e e 7:7 eee the other 
cuil. "4 2 


Lunar Lr Yr Ax conſiſts of tag earl | 
months; and therefore contains 354 da hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, 38 ſeconds, wa rar, 4 UF. We . 

Lunar ciuil YEAR; is either common or emboliſmic.'” '/  — 

The common lunar VE Ax conſiſts of twelve lunar civil months; 
and therefore contains 354 days, ' 269-4 

The embeliſmic; or intercalary VAR conſiſts of thirteen lunar 
civil months; and therefore contains 384 days. Seo EM- 

BORLISSNTES co 202-00 ungdt 225 I G. wg 
Note, as the difference between the common lunar civil year 
and the tropical year is 11 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; 
to have the former keep pace with the latter, _ are 34 
months of 30 days, and 4 months of 31 days, each, to be in- 
ſerted in every 100 lunar years z Which ſtill leave behind them 
an appendix of 4 hours, 21 minutes, which in fix centuries 
make nearly a day more. 3 TINT 
Thus far we have conſidered years and months, with a view to 
the principles of aſtronomy, whereon the diviſion is founded. 

— By this, the various forms of civil years that have antiently 

obtained, or ſtill do obtain, in divers nations, are to be ex- 


amined, Ply 5 | 

Antient Reman YEAR, was the lunar year, which, as firſt ſet- 
tled by Romulus, only conſiſted of ten months; viz. 10, 
March, containing 31 days. 2”, April, '30. I, May, 31. 
4, June, 30. 5% Quintilis, 31. 6, Sextilis, 30. 
September, 30. 80, October, 31. 9, No „30. 
100, December, 30. in all 304 days; which came ſhort of 
the true lunar year by 50 days ; and of the ſolar, by 61 days. 
Hence, the beginning of Romulus's year was vague, and un- 
fixed to any preciſe ſeaſon ; to remove which inconvenience, 
that prince ordered ſo many days to be added yearly as would 
make the ſtate of the heavens correſpond to the firſt month, 
without incorporating theſe additional days, or calling them 
by the name of any month. 
Numa Pompilius corrected 


— <a 


. 


this. irregular conſtitution of the 
year, and compoſed two new months, January and February, 
of the days that were uſed to be added to the former year.— 
Thus, Numa's year conſiſted of twelve months; viz. 1“, 
anuary, containing 29 days. 2% February, 28. 3% 
March, 31. 40, April, 29. 5e, May, 31. 6% June, 
29. 7, Quintilis, 31. 8“, Sextilis, 29. 90, September, 
29. 100, Ober, 31. 11%, ber, 29. 129, De- 
cember, 29 in all, 355 days; which exceeds the quantity 
of a lunar civil year by one day ; and that of a lunar aſtrono- 
mical year, by 15 hours, 14: minutes, 24 ſeconds; but comes 
ſhort of the common ſolat year by ten days; ſo that its be- 


4 
* . 


— 


+. * ſerved, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 
© Sidergat, or aftral VE AR, is the ſpace of ti 
-  * ſuf, going trom any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame.—This 


conſiſts of 365 days, '6 bours, 10 minutes. 


** 


\ 


me wherein the | 


nning alſo was vague; and unhxed. | II 
; nog however, deſiring to have it fixed to the winter- 
ſolſtice, ordered 22 days to be intercalated in February every 
ſecond year, 23 every fourth, 22 every fixth, and ag every 


. 1 


1 EA 


But chis rule falling · to keep matters even, recourſe was had | 


to a new way of intercalating ; and inſtead of twenty-three 
days every eighth year, only fifteen were added; and the 
rare of the whole was committed to the pontifex maximus; 
who, heglecti ng the truſt, Jet things run to the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. —And thus the Roman year ſtood till Julius Cæſar 
made a reformation. 

For the manner of 1 the days of the Roman months, 
ſee Cal Ex DSs, Nones, Ioks. 

lian YEAR, is a ſolar year, containing, commonly, 36 5 


YEA 


But Herodotus is ſilent on this point: he only ſays, that the 
Egyptian year conſiſted of 12 months, as we have above 
repreſented it, —Befides, we learn from Scripture, that 
from the times of the flood, the year was compoſed of 12 
moaths : Cham, conſequently, and his fon Miſraim, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy, muſt have had that 
cuſtom ; and it is no way probable, his deſcendents ſhould 
alter it. —Add, that Plutarch ſpeaks of it with a deal of un- 
certainty; and as no more than a report; and Diod. Si- 
,culus, as only a conjecture of I know not what authors, 


days; though every fourth gear, called i ſentile, it contains whom he does not name; and who, in all probability, might 
6. See BissExTILE. have framed this hypotheſis, to reconcile the Egyptian chro-' 

e months, Cc. of the Julian year ſtand thus: 1®, Janu- F with that of ſome other nations. 
ary, 31 days. 20, N 28. 3 8 31. 4*, A- rcher, however, maintains, that beſides the ſolar yeur, 
I, 30. og May, 31. June, 30. 7, July, 31.] there were ſome of the nomes, or cantons of Egypt, who 
\ Ay r, Veenen 30. 10˙ N Gabel 31. | uſed a lunar one; and that, in the remoteſt ages, there were 
11, — 12, December, — But, every | ſome who took a revolution of the moon, that is, a month, 


biſſextile year, a * is added aſter the 2 th of February; 

which month, then, contains 29 days. 

The aſtronomical I therefore, of the Fukan year 

is 365 days, fix hours; which exceeds the true ſolar year by 
- eleven minutes; which exceſs, in 131 years, amounts to'a 

whole day.—And thus the Roman year ſtood, till the refor- 

mation made therein by pope Gregory. 

For this form of the year, we are in ebted to Julius Czfar ; 

who, in the contrivance thereof, was aug by Sofigenes, a 

famous mathematician, called over from E be for this very 
e wad; who, to ſupply the defect of fixty-feven days, whic 
ad been loft ry the fault of the pontifices, and to fix 


the of the year to the winter ſolſtice, . made that | 
te ein ö 


: which, for * 
bots, che year 


of fifteen months, or 445 da 
Ht raid, is uſed to be called, annus cor 


r e 1 the year was uſed in all Chriſtian nations, 


lll the middle of the fixteenth century; and ftill continues to 
be fo, not only by ſeveral nations (and among the reſt, by 


the Engliſh,” wedes, Danes, &:.)- but alſo by me modern 


_ aſtronomers, - and chron . — For, fince the etror is 
known, there is no dan rom it. 
ian YEAR, is the Shan year corrected by this rule 
"i whereas, on the common footing, every ſecular or * | 
_ dredth year is biffextile; on the new footin 
1.4 1 s, and © the fourth i is 
deven minutes in the Juliam year, little as it 


repeated over and over, at length became 
| 5 E Fü the rims when Can made his cor- 
"thitteen' days, by which means 
i E x diſturbed; — 8 this irre | 
E which was increaling, Gregory XIII. ed | 
W ee Ghief aſtronomers = s time, and 3 


und, to equinoxes to their place, 


= | treo one th bat the ten days that AT bg Noa the and of | 
the ye * the error of ten days was prown to eleven; 
which [os Proteſtant- ſtates of Germany, to e 

rrection. 

© have: Mien, that in four” centuries, de Har . 

' thire" gays, one hour, minutes : it is 
4 which, in $a 'tentarſes, bene — al 
W re ale 


g 


rings the * . 


” 


rhe eguncil'of Nice, and which had thifted the fifth of Octo- 

Fee 
er confufion, the co 

et the Gre eporion ar far ff m bein 55 

only the 

- three days that are kept out in the Gregorian year's mat 
: there is An exceſs of one hour, „ twenty minutes, in four 

"Hr . of ck ee 5 ways, db 

2 19 W 7 
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ET@EYoutyds. 
© Hence, as the £; . w n 
Wals day of the r n im che ſpace of 


SE noel 5 
,uſed | 
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e 
lie that of the 
C=X of — 


e bene 3 worl 


weir kings, we — 


ars. 
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1 aſt number 
2 numb 


e who lived 1 
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000, or 1200 
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for a year ; and others, who, finding the year too ſhort, 
made it two months, others three, and others four, Cc. 
Oedip. Egypt. Tom. II. p. 252. 
A late author obſerves, that Varro has affirmed of all na- 
tions, what we have here quoted of the ans; and 
adds, that Lactantius takes him to taſ on 11 t ſubject.——— 
We do not know in what places of Varro, or Lactantius, 
he has ſeen this: all we can ſay, is, that Lactantius, Divin. 
Inft. lib. II. c. 13. where he gives Varro's opinion, only 
repreſents him as ſpeaking of the ians.— However, 
S. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, l. 15. c. 14. he ws, that the y-ars 
of the patriarchs mentioned in Scripture, ate like ours, and 
not one of ours equal to ten of theirs, as, it appears, had 


been the 1 — of ſome le. 
Upon the ans being ſubdued dy the Romans, they re- 
ceived the Julian year, "Though ſome alteration ; for 


they {till retained their antient months, with the five dupa 
1 45/2212, and, * fourth year, "intercalated another day 
between the 281 29th of Auguſt.— Add, that the be- 
inning of their year anſwered to the 29th of Auguſt oe 
= year. / 
his year, thus reformed, was called the annus Aftneus, as 
inſtituted ſoon after the battle of AQium. 7 
Antient Greet VR AR, was lunar; conſiſting of 12 months, 
which at firſt had 30 days apiece, then alternately 30, 
and 29 days, from the firſt ce of the new 
moon z with the addition of an_embol iſmic month of 30 
days, every „ iich, t4th, roch, and rgth 
. yearr/of a $5 in order to keep the new and 
full moons, to the MI hermns'or fas bf thy war. 
| Theit year commeticed at the full moon next after the ſum - 
mer ſolſtice. The order, c. of their months was thus: 
1, EAI , containing 29 days. 2 M Txy/iniw', 30. 
"3% Te, 29. 4*, Maha, 30. 5 uns-, 29. 
8˙ ThoirFtay, 30. 7e, Ttnbuer, 29. B, Ard Hgνον, 30. ꝙ, 
E hne, 30. 100, Marv, 30. 1e, Of yn, 29. 
A „ ZXt0p0prey, 30. | 
renne ſo had 
the, Syro-Macedonians, Smyrtzans, Tyrians ; ſo. alf he 
© Cyptiots, Paphians ; and fo the Bithynians, Oe. | 
F. .. Macedonian Year, is a lunar year, only roger. from 
the Attic; in the names and order of the months; the firft 
Macedonian month, agrecing with the Attic mæmacterion. — 
Loy months ftand thus: 1e, a7, 30 
3, Aud, 30. 4, Hale, 729 5, Abgp &, 30. 
e 29. 75 Al,, , 30. 8, 4e, 29. 
4 ⁹ꝰ , 36. 10 A. 115, reis, 30. 12, IH 


——5 29. PE 
is a 8 whoſe | is 


25 fo N year, 25 which 
ee called the Attic Ir ; and . 


oſideon, * Log 4d s, or 


with Nee Ya either by the add- 
etimes 12 Gays, at the and of the year, 
Pee =o che, Hand thus": 
y 10 , Nifan, * 5 oY 39, 2 or Zius, 29. Ys 


8 — OY 3 . 5 7 
or Bul ul, 29. Te 
| 2 wg tk a , in 


IS 0 s SOA common . year, 


wn but 29. 
3 = hs Ck wav ny a9 ys 


in the 2 year, am was. 30. 
like 1 | in ag 
mon 3 . dente but of nw ic . 


which, in a 5 19 years, 277 zl, wp sch, Lich, 
34 


. or. by an emboliſm 


9 15 


Vor. II. Ne 167, Cuans. | 


— 


* 


ys. 2”, ANN, 


YEA 


Isch, 17th, and 19th.—lts, beginning is 
moon next after the autumnal equinox. W * 
The names, c. of the months are, GG Tiſri, e 
. 20 days. 2% Marchefvan, 29. 3, Ciſſeu, 30. 4, le- 
beth, * © Schebeth, 30. 69, Adar, 29. 70, Veadar, 
in the emboliſmic year, 30. 80, Niſan, 30. 5 Har, 29. 
/ 1 20?, Sivan, 30. 11, ur, 29. 12®, Ab, 30. 
Elul, 29. | 
Syrian YEAR, is a 


fixed to the new | 


13%, 


ſolar yea havis its beginning fixed to the 
227 ORtober in the Juban year; from which it only 
differs 


in the names of the months, the quantities being the 


fame; as follows: xd; i 

1, Tiſhrin, anſwering to, our October, and containing 31 
days. 29, Latter Tiſhrin, . 
30. , Canun, 31. 4, Latter Canun, 
- ; bat, 28. 68, Adar, 31. 70, Niſan, 30. 
9˙, Haziram, 30. 107, 
1 20, Elul, 30. 1 


9 


erfian YEAR, is a ſolar year, of 365 days, conſiſting of 12 

* __ of 30 days each, with 5 intercalary days added at 
The months are as follow: 1*, Aſrudia meh. 2*, Ardi- 

| haſcht meh. 3*, Candi meh. 4*, Thir meh. ge, Mer- 
ded meh. 6*, Schabarir meh. .7% Mehar meh. 8e, Aben- 


Adat meh. 10), 
meh. 

This year is called the 

from the fixed ſolar year, « 

the Perſians b. 

formed 

years, then once every fifth 
» 


"4 with abonaſfſar's — 


1% Muharram, cont: 


months ; the names, Ce. 


. wat ſaradi 
1 


like our November, 
5%, Sha- 
9, Aiyar, 31. 
Tamus, 31. 11% Ab, 31. 


i meh. 11%, Behen meh. 


diſtinguiſh it 
the gelalean year, which 
to uſe in the year 1079. and which was 
an intercalation made fix or ſeven times in four 


it may be. obſerved, is the fame 


Ovid intimates the lame ceremony, in the beginning of his 
Faſti : | | bf 


 Poſtera lux oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete : 
Nunc dicenda Tone Jen tn wat — 3 

And Pliny, more expreſſy, lib. XXVIII. cap. 1. Primum 
anni incipientis diem letis precationibus invicem fauſtum omi- 

The ciuil, or legal YEAR, in England, commences on the da 
of the Annuntiation, i. e. on the 25th day of March; though 
the hiſtorical year begins on the day of the circumciſion, i. e. 
the firſt of January, on which day the German and Italian 
year alſo begins. Stow obſerves, that William the Conqueror 
having been crowned on the firſt of January, that thenceforth 
became the firſt of the year for hiſtorians, &c. though, in 
all civil affairs, they retained the antient manner of account- 


ing, which began with the 25th of March. 
The of the year between thoſe two terms is uſually ex- 
preſſed both wa 


„ as 1748-9, or 1743.—vince the Con- 
queror, the king's patents, charters, pr | 
uſually dated by the year of the king's reign. Fi 
The church, as to her ſolemn ſervice, begins the year on the 
firſt Sunday in Advent, which is always that next S. Andrews 
. day, or the 3oth of November. | - 
e Jews, as moſt other nations of the eaſt, had a civil year, 
which commenced with the new. moon in September; and 
an eccleſiaſtical year, which commenced from the new moon 
Ie ring ri of 65 Met 
F rench year, during the reigns of the Merovingian race, 
began on the day Ea the Ms were reviewed; which 
was the firſt day of March. Under the Carlovingians it be- 
gan on Chriſtmas-day; and, under the Capetians, on Eafter- 
day ; which, therefore, varied between the 22d of March, 


and the 25th of April. , 

And this is till the dagioning of the French eccleſiaſtical year. 
hut for the civil, Charles IX. appointed in 1564. that 
for the future it ſhould commence on the firſt of January. 
The Mahometans begin their year the minute the ſun enters 
_ Aries.—The Perſians, in the month anſwering to our June.— 

The Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin it with the firſt 
moon in March. — The Brachmans begin it with the new 

moon in April; on which d a feaſt called ſam- 

Near - day. — The 


EA of New 
Acoſta, 


3 


exicans, according to d Acoſta, begin the year on our 23d 
i 45> Tun of February, when the leaves begin to grow green.— Thei 
tter A 29. 7% Rajab, 30. year of 18 months, haying 20 days each? which make- 
Samadan, 30. 10% Shawal, 29.1 ing 360 days, the remaining five.days are ſpent in mirth, and 
120, Dulheggia, 29. no buſineſs is ſuff tobe dape, oor eve any ſerie at the 
ooo wa added . temples, Alvarez relates much the ſame of the Abyflinians 
Stb, 38th, 21ſt, 24th,..26th, | who begin their year on the 26th of Auguſt, and have five 
Sade iam. wich NEE | --dle days at the end, which, they call pagemen,—At Rome 
perfectly ing with the Ac- _ there are two ways of computing the year ; the one begin- 
that the names of the months are dif- ning at the nativity of our Lord: this the notaries uſe, dating 
a _— +++ +4 | nation; and it is by this the bulls are dated, anno i 
Au mon . e (fe ie DN their year of the world from the 
oh r. 6%, Jacatit, . % Magabit. |. firſt of Se Yours a RO fel 
7 171 Syne, 31% Hamel, 32%, Years are alſo diſtinguiſhed with r to the epochz's whence 
_ Hahaſe. | Sono on ] ey are numbered: thus, years of our Lord, are thoſe. reck- 
Aten LB.. (Raron. | oned from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which arg 00m 1763— 
Attian VBA. Aer. | Years of the world, ate thoſe, ſince the creation, whi 
, Attic Yar. F See the article < Macedonian YEAR», | Scaliger makes to be 5702.—Years of Rome, & the Hegira, 
. Yexdegerdic Iran. I © JJ Perflan YEAR, | of Nabonaſſar, Se. Sex. the difference between, theſe years, 
Gelalean TRAX. ty, RA Per fran YEAR.. 8 # under the article ron, and M ity pe oft a, 
Nabonaſſar's Year. See EGYPTIAN Tear, and Na VAR and Day, in law, &&c. is a time that 2 right 
en.. Ops | | ad yy" Wind jt in man and is in ſome an uſucaption, and in others a 
Sabbatic YEAR, . amg the antients, Was _ 4 1 es | Gebel b ava} s ko <a "i 
Den ſeventh year ; during ' which, the Jews let their lands | Rus, in che cafe of .an.eftray,jif. the owner, proclamation be- 
„ e e ITE 207 Oo T RE challenge it not within a year and day, it is forfeit. 
Every ſeventh ſabbatic year, 5. c. every 49th/year, wis called | 
Fee 
 Anomaliflical Yuan, Y Fonts rA. 
Clima#teric YEAR. |} © |} CLIMACTERIC.. Wi: 
" Emergent Yran. . 25 : 38. i ö MERGENT. L6G 
unsatica TEA. I gee *EnNNEATICAE; | 
D Hour. l Hing he. ts of the 
latonic, or great Y EARS A a arent. 4" lands and tenements of attainte b 
"YEAR of the Hegira. WO Horn A. N ® felony, for the ſpace of 2 hear and a day; . whoſoever is 
N EAA day, or the day wherein the year ITS |- of che manor in which they beg. 
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* The word is formed from the. Italian giallo, or the Ger- 
man _geed, which ſignifies the ſame ; or from the Latin gal- 
banus, bright, gay. | 


There are divers yellew ſubſtances that become white, 
upon wetting and drying them again ſeveral times at the ſun: 
wax, linen-cloth, c. See BLEACHING, - ; 
And the ſame bodies, if they be already white, and continue 
a long time in the air without being wetted, turn yellow. 
Paper and ivory, applied near the fire, become ſucceſſively 
Ne red, and black. — Silk, when turned yellzto, is 
. whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. . 
YiLLtow, in dyeing, ts one of the five ſimple and mother co- 
cy 7.97 ene e 
For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the cloth, or ſtuff, in 
alum 3 pot-aſhes ; and then give the colour with the weld, 
or wold. FIN IHA cats 5 | 
Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, though not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a ye//ow colour bor- 
dering on gold. 2 1 
Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixed. — With 
yellow, madder red, and- goat's hair prepared with madder, 
are made the golden ye/law, aurora, panſy, nacarate, Iſabella, 
and chamois-colour ; which are all caſts, or ſhades of yellow. 
Painters and enamellers make their ye/low of maſſicot, or, as 
ſome write it, maſticot, which is ceruſs raiſed to a yel/ew co- 
lour by the fire; or with yellow oker.—Limners and. illu- 
miners make it with ſaffron, and French berries, orcanette, 
c. 
Brantom obſerves, it was antiently the cuſtom to paint a 
man's door yellow, and ſtrew his houſe with ſalt; to declare 
him a traitor to his king. 
YELLOW, or French berries. See the article AVIGNON. 
YELLOW Jaundice. See the article JAUNDICE. 
' YELLOWS, à diſeaſe in an horſe, much the ſame with that 
called jaundice in man. g 
There are two kinds of it, the yellow, and the black. 
The yellows is a very frequent diſorder, ſay the farriers, 
ariſing from obſtructions in the gall-pipe, or the little ducts 
ing into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid or gritty mat- 
ters lodged therein, or a fulneſs and compreſſion of the 
eighbouring blood - veſſels; by means whereof, the matter 
that ſhould be turned into gall, is taken up by the vein, and 
carried into the maſs of blood; which it tinctures yellow : 
ſo that the 
mouth 
The 


e of ſhewing the colour, 2 yellow. 
- vil be dull, heavy, and 


their own; ſo called | 
common.— The word yongman is uſed for-yeoman in. the 
ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. and in old deeds it is ſamenimes alſo 
written jeman, which, in the German, fignifies'/any-body. | 
ing to Sir Thomas Smith, a h free - born 
Engliſhman; who can lay out of his own free-land in yearly 
revenue, to the ſum of forty ſhillings ſterlin + {4 uh 
The yeomanry of 


their own to a value; are adjudged capable of certain 


offices, as conſtables, church-wardens, jury-men 3 and are | 
alſo to vote in elections to parliament, and to ſerve in the 


army. 2 
* were famous, in antient times, for military va- 
lour, being particularly expert at the management of the bow ; 
22 the infantry was compoſed chiefly of them. 

any mon 
wry, that occupy lands, than of tradeſmen, artificers, &c. 
y — 2 Henry IV. it is enacted, That no yeomar 

F take or wear a livery of any lord, upon pain of impri- 

ſonment, and a fine at the king's pleaſure. *' 
 YBomMAN is alſo a title of office in the king's houſhold, of a 

middle place or rank between an uſher and a groom. | 

Such are the — Yeoman of the pantry ; yeoman of the ſcullery ; 

. yeoman of the ſtirrop, &c. See HousHoLD. 

Yzourn Warders, See WARDERS of the Tower. 

Yzomen of the Guard, properly called yeomen of the guard of 
the ting's body, were antiently 250 men, of the beſt rank 
under gentry, and of larger ſtature than ordinary; every 

one being required to be fix feet high. wy 

At preſent are but one re in conſtant 

duty; and ſeventy more not in duty; and as any of the hun- 

Ared die, rn 3 

They go after the manner of king Henry the eighth's 
times, — formerly had diet as wel. 
waiting ; but this was taken off in the reign 

cir attendance is on the ſovereign's perſon, 


1 


England are capable of kali lands of | - 


3s 2 free-born | 


q 


caſes, the law conceives a better opinion of the 


— 


OAK, or Yoke, in 


— 
Y 


T OI 


The officers and yeomen are at the diſpoſal of the captain; 
but the captain is at the appointment of the king, 

YERKING, in the manage, is when. an horſe ſtrikes with 
his hind legs, 4 flings and kicks back with the whole hind 
quarters; ſtretching out the two legs nearly ther, and 
even to their full Toy * ee g 8 

YEST, or Barm, an head or ſcum ariſing upon beer or ale; 
while working or fermenting in the vat. 
It is uſed for a leven or ferment in the making of bread; 
as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably in a little 
time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and more deli- 
8 when there is too much of it, it renders the bread 

itter. . 50 


_ The uſe of 5% in bread, is but of late ſtanding among us: 


introduced it; and then it was only done by ſtealth. — 

Lig Pliny witneſſes it to have been uſed by the antient 
auls, f =) 
The faculty of medicine of Paris a decree of the 2 

of March 1688. ſolemnly A it noxious to - 


its 5 
YEZDEGERDIC Year. See Perſan YEAR. 
YGROMETER. See the article HyGRoMETER, 
YIELDING and paying, a law-phraſe, formed by corrup- 
tion from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay. Hence, 
in Domeſday, gildare is frequently uſed for ſolvere, reddere ; 
the Saxon g being eaſily converted into a y. See GELD, 
YNCA, Yo I 1 a 
„ XNCAN, or INCA, an appellation antiently given 
to the kings of Peru, and the — of their blood; the 
mow lignitying literally, lord, king, emperor, and royal 
The king himſelf was particularly called capac i. e. 
great lord.— His wife, pallas, oa ' the y > Loop ſimply 
yncas. Theſe yncas, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
were exceeding powerful. —Their. people revered them to 
exceſs, as believi them to be ſons of- the ſun, and never to 
3 T ** If any perſon offended the royal 
majeſty in matter city he 
totally demoliſhed. ove Rc: 7 wie 
When they travelled, whatever chamber they lay in on the 
road, was walled up as ſoon as oy departed, that nobody 
might ever enter in after them.— The like was done to the 
room wherein the king died ; in which, likewiſe, all the gold, 
filver, and precious iture, were always immured, and a 


new apartment was built for his ſucceſſor. 


His beloved-wives, domeſtics, Sc. likewiſe ſacrificed them- 
ns of ſelves, and were buried alive in the ſame tomb along with 
The yeomen are properly the art FRY who have land of 

Rom the Saxon gemane, or geman, 


bim. See the Hiſtory of the Yncas, by Garcilaſſo de la 


Vea. 
agriculture, a frame of wood, fitted 


Over the necks of oxen ; whereb are 
z Ang coupled together, 


und harneſſed to the plough, &c. LOUGH, 
Ie wan © called, 
g over the neck ; the 


'conkifts of ſeveral parts, as the yoke 
- which. is a thick piece of ee 
- bows Which compaſſes the neck about; the flirchings and 
wreathings, which hold the bow faſt in the yoke ; and the 
Jes rin and ox-chain. | 
The Romans made the enemies they ſubdued paſs under 
che yoke, which they called ſub jugum mittere ; that is, 
made them paſs under a fort of furce patibulares, or gal- 
lows, conſiſting of a pike, or other w » laid acroſs two 
| others planted upright in the ground, —This done, they 
treated them with humanity enough, and ſent them home 
again. N | ' 

The ſame meaſure was ſometimes dealt them by their ene- 
mies upon the ſame occaſion.— Thus Czfar, hb. II. ob- 
ſerves, that the conſul L. Caffius had been killed by the 
Swiſs, and his army defeated, and made to paſs under the 


Yoak of Land, jugata terre, in our antient cuſtoms, was 
- the ſpace which a yoke of oxen, that is, two oxen, may 
plow in one day. See Hips, VAnxD-Land, &c. | 
Sea-Y OAK. See the article SEA. 2 | 
YOIDES *, or Hyoipes, in anatomy, a bone ſituate at 
the root .of the tongue, and-compoſed of divers little bones, 
united by cartilages which ſometimes oſſif 7. 
® Tt has its name desde, and ſometimes dL 681 ug, luder, 
from its reſembling a Greek v, or upfilon.—Some allo call it 
 Jambdbides, as reſembling-a lambda inv VA 
It is not conti 
has any articulation with them : on which account, it is not 
ſhewn in the ſkeletons. | 1 
1 and facili- 
tate the 


the gullet.—It has five pair of muſcles, which move it to- 


- Galled the guar 


— 


As. 
7 


: and abroad; and By have a room allotted for them only, 


| | 9 - YOLE, 


- 


it is not above eighty years ſince the avarice of the bakers firſt - 


health of the people ; yet even that cenſure could not prevent 


to the extremity of any other bones, nor 


of the air into the trachea, and the food into 
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known 


Pliny * Ipſum animal ex a 
: cibus 
See 


cor jus in lues oft; lib. X. c. 53. a 
YOUNG. EVERATION, ConczpTionN, GESTA- 
te, ExzxYo, FOtTUS, DPTI VER, CHILD, &c. 

Tn | , that t, or officer, is faid to be the younger, 

Junder, which was lat raifed, or whoſe commiſſion is of lateſt 
age of the man, or however long he 

ities. Re 


I 


YPSILOIDES, TYLAOEIANE, in anatomy, the third 


YQU 


> See Aon, and ADOLESCENCE. 


ſuture of the cranium ; thus called from its ling a 
Greek y, or 
Some alſo 


IJ uc Ae, lambdoides,” See Lanpoi- 
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ZAPATA , or SAPATA, a kind of feaſt, or ceremony, held 


5 2 EN 

i The laſt letter in the alphabet, and one of the 

| Our conſonants, both among the Latins and 

Greeks. | 
— I its pronuntiation is much more ſoft and obtuſe 

. than that of the x; which makes Quintilian call it jucun- 

_ wiſſuma, and. dulciſſima.—Neverthelels, the ſound was not 

ways the ſame as it is now; which is but, as it were, half 
that of an 8. | | 

It had ſomething originally in it of the d; but only what 
ſounded very ſmoothly : thus, Mezentius was pronounced as 

if it had been Medſentius, &c. | 
The Z had alſo an affinity with the g: thus Capella; z 4 
Grecis venit, licet etiam ipſi primo g Græca utebantur. 

Z was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 2000; according to 
the verſe: g 1 | 7 
| Ultima Z tenens, finem bis mille tenebit. 

When a daſh was added at the top Z, it ſignified two thou- 
ſand times two thouſand. 

ZAIM, a portion of land allotted for the ſubſiſtence of an 
horſeman in the Turkiſh militia; called alſo ttmar. See 
TiMARIOT. | 2 8 

ZARAGIA, or ZAiRAGIAH, a kind of divination in uſe 
among the Arabs; performed by means of divers wheels, or 

eircles, placed concentric to one another, and noted with 
ſeveral letters, which are brought to anſwer to each other, by 
moving the circles according to certain rules. 

This is alſo called zaraiah, by reaſon the circles of this ma- 

_ chine, which are called mutazariat, laflat, &c. are intended 


to correſpond to the orbs of the planets, and the atmoſpheres 
of the ſeveral elements. 


in Italy, in the courts of certain princes, on S. Nicolas's 
day, wherein le hide preſents in the ſhoes or ſlippers of 
thoſe they d do honour to; in ſuch manner, as they ſur- 
priſe them on the morrow, when they come to dreſs. 
* The word is originally Spaniſh, caparo; and fignifies a ſhoe, 
or ſlipper. * | 
It is done in imitation of the practice of S. Nicolas; who 
uſed, in the. night-time, to throw purſes of money in at the 
windows, to marry poor maids withal. 


F. Meneftrier has deſcribed: theſe zapatas, their origin, and | 


different uſages, in his treatiſe des ballets anciens, & mo- 
derns. av 5 f N BF 
ZEAL, Zxrus, Zune, the exerciſe of a warm animated af- | 
ſection, or paſſion, for any thing. ; " 
Some will have jealous zeal to be 


perly a mixt, or com- 
pound ſenſation, where one i 


ion is raiſed or inflamed 
affection arifing from love and indignation, which cannot 
bear a wl. given to another, that à perſon defires for 

himſelf, or one whom he loves and favours.— Others make 
it conſiſt in an eager ſtudy, or deſire, to keep any thing in- 


violate ; or « fervour of mind, ariſing from an indignation |. * 


* 


inſt thoſe who abuſe or do evil to a perſon beloved. | 
The Greek philoſophers make three ſpecies of zeal,-—-The 
- firſt, of envy : the ſecond of emulation, ot imitation : the 
third of er, or devotion z which laſt makes what the di- 
vines call religions zeal. _ | OS: ä 
Joſephus ſpeaks much of a party, or faction, called the Zea- 
lous, or Zealots, which aroſe 8 the Jews during the 
War with Veſpaſian and Titus, lib. XIV. c. 6. Antig. and 
lib. IV. c. 12. de Bello Tudaico. aff 1 
ZECHIN, or Zxcchixo. See the article SS yx. 
ZEDOARY, ZEZDOARIA, a medicinal root, nging to a 
plant growing in the Eaſt- Indies, whoſe leaves are like thoſe 
A ginger, only longer and broader. See Roor. 5 
edoary root is of an aſh- colour; it has an aromatic, bit- 
teriſh taſte; and is ranked in the claſs of cephalics z but it is 
alſo reckoned, by many, among the alexipharmacs: where- 
it comes to have a place in the capitals; and is even 
- ſaid to prevent inſection, by holding it only in the mouth. | 
On account of its agreeable bitter, it is alſo preſcribed among 
ſtomachics; and, 2 its ſpicy warmth, is commended in 
2 affections, for promoting the * 
Sc, bo: 


be ee theſe principles, jealouſy may be defined-an |. 


Z. 


on earth, where the heavens may be ſeen; and, upot 
the , hanging our place, we alſo neeeſlarily change out 
Zenith, by 
The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon, beciuſe 9 
degrees diſtant from each point thereok 
It is alſo the pole of all the almucantars, or parallels of the 
horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars is eſlimated. 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical circles, or azimuths, 
The point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, is called the 
nadir ; which is the point directly under our feet. | 
The nadir is the zensth to our antipodes; as our zenith is the 
nadir to them. | 7 
ZENITH-di//ance is the complement of the ſun's or a ſtar's me- 
ridional altitude; or, it is what the meridian altitude wants of 
0 , | | 
ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name which ſome authors give to a 
kl lt _m _— or the ſecond power. 5 
e higher powers they call zen/izenſus, zenſicubus, ztnſizen- 
Zenſus, 2 &c. 8 Po — a — 
ZEP YRUS*®, or Zkrurn, the weſt wind; a wind blow- 
8 that cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite to the 


f 0 er 2 is Greek, Cepve® ,——The poets perſonify it. 

is alſo called ſavonius, and occidens many, has 

been hom 90 tl ere the a TICUS. * 8 

ZEST, the woody, thick ſkin, quartering the kernel of a 
walnut. Some phyſicians preſcribe this a, dried, and taken 

with white wine, as a remedy againſt the gravel. 

The word is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon-peel ; 

ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a 

flavour; or for the fine thin oil that ſpurts out of that peel on 
ueezing it. 8 
ence, to a/ an orange or lemon, among confectioners, is 

to cut the peel from top to bottom into ſmall ſlips, as thin as 

A oe to ze/?, is to ſqueeze the peel over the ſurface 

of any thing. 

ZETA'®, or ZETECULA, a little cloſet, or withdrawing- 
chamber, with pipes running. along the walls, to receive 


water. | 
The word is formed either from (nr, to be warm; or of 


yy, wivere, to live, on account of the uſe made hereof for 
ve and enjoyment. 


method made uſe of to inveſtigate; or find the ſolution of a 
The word is Greek, Lururiur, formed from /nT+:&, I ſeek. 


The antient Pyrrhonians were ſometimes called Zetctici, q. d. 


I EI | | ” 
ZEUGMA , a figure in grammar, whereby an adjective or 
verb, which agrees with à nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
ſupplement, referred to another more remote; g 
The word is Greek, z which literally denotes a joi 
| ———— T join. : Wt __ 
Thus Terence, Utinam aut bic ſurdus, aut hec muta fatta 
t. —80 Virgil, Hic illius arma, hic currus fuits- In which 
caſes, the words facia fit agreeing primarily with bac muta, 
are alſo quay Ae to hic ſurdus ; and the verb 
fuit is not erred to hic currus which it properly re- 
1 but farther, to hic illius arma. 5 A c 


ſtructions, which ſome of the nicer critics among the mo- 
derns, particularly the French, will-not allow in the modern 
ton ES. 4 5. ; J bs 
ZIBETHUM, or Ziszr rA, in natural hiſtory, civet; a per- 
fume, contained in a kernelly bladder, in the groin of a civet- 
cat, See CIveErT. Wy h FW © yp 
ZICZ AC. See the article Al IE in Ziczac. 1115 
ZINDIKITES, a ſect n_ the Mahametans; ſo denomi- 


nated from their leader Zindik ; whom Grotius makes to be ; 


one of the magi, and a follower of Zoroaſter. 
The Zindikites believe no providence not refurretion.— 
allow no other God but the four elements; and, in 


this ſenſe, they aſſert, that man, being a" mixture of thoſe 


_ fimple bodies, returns to God when be dies. 
ZINR, a kind of metalline ſubſtance, very hard, white, and 


ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; or a point in the | ſparkling: and which, though not ductile enough to denomi- 
- dit | 


\ heavens directly over our head. ; | 
Or, the zenith is a point, as Z (Tab. Aftronomy, fg. 52.), 
in the ſurface of the ſphere; from which a right line, draun 
through the ſpectator's head, paſſes through the centre of the 
earth. | FSI & 


- 4+ 
* 


nate it a · metal, yet ſtretches a little under the hammer. 
Zink is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ſpelter 3 it is 
of late produced in 1 ns from the lapis calaminaris. 
| toymen, Oc. 


Hence, there are as many #eniths as there are different places 
Vol, H. Ne 167. CHans. * 0 


* 


prince i metal, from prince Rupert, the inventor of it. 


13Gg M. Homberg 


V4 


from below either the cool air, or the ſteam of warm 


ZETETICE, or Zzrzric method, in mathematics, the 


The Latins, it may be here obſerved, take a liberty in con- 


it to tinge copper, Wc. It gives a 
| fine gold colour do chat metal; and thus makes what is called 


_ 
8 2 


— — 


ZON 


2 0b 


N. Homberg has a conjecture, that zink is no other than a\- inequality is the greater as the place is leſs diſtant from the 


natural mixture of two real metals; viz. tin, and iron. — 
What led him to the opinion was, that zink yields preciſely 
| the ſame fumes by the burning-glaks, as ſuch a mixture does. 
| — According]y, he affures us, he often ſubſtituted, in theſe 
trials, the ove for the. other and his always with de very 
©  Jame effect: but this is not proof enoug 
ZINZIBER, or ZinGineR. See the _—_—_ GinckR. 
ZAIZYPHA, or Zizxvrnus, 4 name ſometimes given to a kind 
of fruit; more uſually called ſjnbe. See JUJuUBE. 
ZOCCO, l Zocis, or Soc, in architecture, 
a kind of ſtand, or pedeſtal; being a low, ſquare piece, or 
member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, pedeſtal, or the 
| liks thing, chat needs to be raiſed. See Tab. Archit, fig. 24- 


ZODIAC®, Zopiacus, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad 


circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two 
circles parallel thereto, at ſuch diſtance from it, as to bound, 
or comprehend, the excurſions of the ſun and planets. 
© The word is formed from the Greek Ce, animal ; by rea- 
| ſon of the conſteHations therein, which have the forms of am- 
mals given them: others derive it from (er, life ; from an 
e opinion, that the planets have a great influence on animal life. 
The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac; i. e. 
———ů— the planets all do, more or leſs. 
- [Their deviations, called latitudes, are the meaſure of 
— — of the zodiac; which is broader, or narrower, as 
latitude of the planets is made more or leſs — 


— — ten 16, ſome 18, and ſome 20 de- 


3 „makes an angle 
A ; or, more s 


$ 


| 


— a do be fn «frm 
diac, . — 
———ů — ogly of that part of the zodiac, 


Hr — —— 

obſerved à tract in the heavens, within 
—— aneS of the comets, though not all of them, 
are obſerved to keep; which, for this reaſon, he calls the 

-« zodiac of the comets, \ 

This be make 25'broad as the other zodiac, and marks it 
with figns, or conſtellations, like that ; as Antinous; 

| ſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the 1 dar Dog, Hyies, | 

the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 


ZONE *, Zona, in geograp phy and y, a diviſion 
che terraqueous globe, — 2 
Far be ent, cone 


pen. 
— came the two tropics. 
breadth, — e eag The equator running 


- 


the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each | 


/ 


— 


J all probabiliry, ar 


igid zone. 
4% Where the t r perate Annen berminste on the frigid, the. 
height of the poſe is equal to che ſun's diſtance from the 
pole, when in the neighbouring tropic z and, conſequently, 
once a year, the fun, in its diurnal motion, perſot mi an * 
tire revalution, withou going down under the horizon. 
5% Every-where, in a frigid zone, the height of «he 
greater than the leaſt diſtance of the fun from — 
therefore, gy ſome revolutions of the earth, the ſun is at 
a diſtance from the pole leſs than the pale's height; and, du- 
ring all that time, does not ſet, nor ſo much as touch the 
horizon. — W here the diſtance from the pole, as the ſun te- 
cedes from it, exceeds the height of the pole, or latitude of 
the place, the ſun riſes or ſets every natural d 
ZONNAR „, a kind of belt, or girdle, of black leather, 
which the Chriſtians and Jews af. the Leyant, particularly 
thoſe of Aſia, and the territaries of the grand ſignor, ate 


obliged to wear, o d — from the Ma- 
hometans. 


yen is corrupted From the vulgar Greek ennie 
of Cape, of (4.7, girdle. 


It was Motavakkel X. kaliph, of vers way Oe the Abet, | 
that firſt injolned the Chriflians, '&c. do wear the zon- 


The ordinance to this effect was bliſhed in 
* — ef the Oban; 1 * 
ence, as of Meſ. 

&c. are either Neſtorians or ins! ol thoſe ſectaries 4 
often called Chriftians of the girdle. 

ZOOLOGIA *, Zoot, 2 diſcourſe, or Wow upon 

animals, or living creatures.” 
Zoology makes a confiderablrerticle i in mac 


132 _ 14,3 compounded of Cor 
and 2, ſpeech, 8 ke 


ZOOPHORIC Column is a pri” Solan, A column 
bears, or 185. rts, the figure 75 animal & * 

zo- | LOOPHORUS, or Zornonus, in the antient architeQure, 

the ſame thing with the frieze in the modern. 

It was thus called in Greek, becauſe antiently adorned 


yu the figures of animals; from g , animal; and gigo, 
ear. 


The Greeks ſometimes alſo call che zodiac, _— be- 
cauſe of the figns and conſtellations therein, 
vo Ab N @. N in natural a 
nature of an animal and 2 he 
* The word is Greek, (woguToON, com 
/ mal; and ore, plant; g. 4 plant-avinal, 
Such is the planta pudica, or doch 
poked to 1 1 with little ff 
| 2 es to be z00Þ bytes. 
le in the womb, 7 to ma 
8. . growiy te the yg > * 
calis, . as plants do to earth by their dem. 
Olearius me Ions a. very extraordinary fort 
" called ag cythicus, or boramets, grawi | 
on the os ofthe ls. us, that it is a Kit 1 
ſhaped like” a lamb, all the parts whereof it has; and that 
it * 2 the earth by a 2 2 * it ar a navel- 
As it e ſays, it changes place, as much as 
em will 1 and it conſumes and dries, ug all the 
aſs where it grows. When ripe, the ſtem withers ; and 
che body, or fruit, becomes covered with a downy fkin, 
Which may be drefled and uſed as furr. 
Olearius was ſhewn ſore of this ſkin, taken, off the cover- 
ing of a bed, which the people ſwore came from. the. truit; 
but he could hardly belieye them; it was covered with a ſoſt 
; 1 Wool, like chat of a young lamb. Scaliger adds, that 
this fruit lives and. grows, till ſuch time as it wants 
| But.what credit is to 8 of the ma ee 
1 theſe accqunts, may. be ſeen * Philgſ. Tranſ. n, 247. 
461. and n. 290. p 7 0 e ſkin to Olearius = 
a real 2 See Supplement, ar- 


= 


a of des, ani | 


8 2 


to be a 
umbili- 


of 1 


amara 


i 


' *ticle BORAMETZ. 


ales | OOTOMY *, 2-570, the art, or aBt, of difſeAing, ar 


mals, or living creatures. 


2 2 word is compounded-of Jag, inal ; ond LC fv 

cut, | 
|; Zeatamy. amounts to the ome vim uu or rather con 
L ratiue;ans | 
SEES See the article YZ o0tnonIC. 


ZOPHORUS. See the article nn 


* 


cr 


2 01 


ZOPISSA *, Zumicoe, navalpitch, a kind of mixture of 


teh and tar, ſcraped off from the ſhips that have been a 
bes time at ſea. . 
»The word ſeems formed from die, ball, I boil; and 
©1007, pitch z f. d. concocted pitch, * 

This matter, by being gradually penetrated by the ſalt of the 
| ſea, becomes impregnated with its qualities; and, being ap- 
- plied to the body externally, is found reſolutive and deſic- 

cative. | 
ZUINGLIANS, a branch of antient Reformers, or Pro- 

teſtants ; denominated from their author Ulric, or Huldric 

Zuinglius. 

Tunis eminent divine was born at Wildehauſen, in the coun- 

of T bourg, in Switzerland, in 1487.— After having 
iſhed his flies in theology, and received the doctor's cap 


at Baſil, in 1505. he applied himſelf to preaching; and that 


with good ſucceſs. | | 

Soon aftes Luther had taken up arms againſt Rome, Zuing- 

lius, being then miniſter of the chief church in Zurich, fell 

in with him ; he preached openly 

againſt the interceſſion of the ſaints; then againſt the maſs, 
© the , the vows and celibate of the clergy, abſtinence 

from fleſh, ' &c. | 


As to the euchariſt, interpreting hoc gſt corpus meum, by bec 


fignificat corpus meum, he maintained, that the bread and 
wine were only bare ſignifications, or repreſentations of the 
body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; but in this he differed from 
tg who held a conſubſtantiation. 
In a conference held with the deputies of the biſhop of Con- 
ſtance, in 1523. he procured moſt of the external ceremonies 
of religion to be abolithed. As to matters of grace, 
Zuinglius ſeemed inclined to Pelagianiſm; giving all to 


inſt indulgences, then 


| 


ZYT 


free-will, conſidered as actin the mere rength of nature 
in wich he differed from Cola : 
ZYGOMA, Zvyoue, in anatomy, a bone of the head; other- 
wiſe called os jugale, See Box k. 
The word is formed from Cry reyes, L joins ſo that g- 
ma, properly ſpeaking, is the juncture of two bones. 
The zygoma is no ſingle bone ; but an union, or aſſemblage, 
of two proceſſes, or eminences of bones; the one from the 
os temporis, the other from the os malæ.— See Tab, Anat. 


Offteol. ) fig. 2. lit. c. 
or apophyſes, are joined together by 


( 

Theſe two eminences, 

a ſuture z thence called zygomaticus. 

2 a muſcle of the head, which has its origin 
in the proceſſus jugaiis, or zygoma; and, paſſing obliquely, 
is inſerted near the angle of = lips.—It helps - — — 
lips obliquely upwards.— See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) Ag. 1. u. 9. 
Hg. 6. n. 4. fig. 7. n, 2. . 

ZYGOMATICUS is alſo an epithet .given to the ſuture that 
binds the two *I of the zygoma together. 2 

ZYMOSIMETER *, an inſtrument propoſed by Swammer- 
dam, in his book de Reſpiratione, wherewith to meaſure the 
degree of fermentation occaſioned by the mixture of different 
matters; and the d of heat which thoſe matters 8 


in fermenting; as alſo the heat, or temperamen the 
blood of animals. ; 7 
The word is formed from Gupwors, fermentation; and 
As gor, meaſure. 


ZY THUM, or Zvrnos, a ſort of malt liquor, in uſe among 
the antient Germans. | 
Matthiolus repreſents the antient zythum, and curmi, as the 
ſame with our beer and ale. ; 


„ 


Fox rTIiORI. 
A PRI ORI. 
A Pos rERTORI. 


AB BAT. | 
ABBAT1S Diarrhodon. © 
ABBAYANCE. 
ABBETTOR. 

ABBEY, Royal. 

ABBY. 

ABDUCENT. 

| ABpucTo Herede. 
ABEARING, good. 
ABEIANCE. 


ABILITY. 


ABINTESTATE Inheritance. 
ABLATIVE, abſolute. 
AB-OFFICIO, 
ABSINTHTUM. - 
ABSOLUTE Accident. 
ABSOLUTE Gravity. 
AB80LUTE Neceſſity. 
ABSOLUTE Time. 
ABSOLUTE Velocity. 
ABSOLUTELY proper Motion. 
ABSOLUTELY true Motion, 
ABSYNTHITES Vinum. 
ACADEMY, Curator of. 
AccenT, ng. 
ACCENT, fhort. 
ACCEPTANCES, Book of. 
ACCEPTED Adaſons. 
ACCESSARY. 
ACCESSION, Union of. 
ACCIDENTAL Forms. 
AccomPer. | 
AccomeTs, Chamber ef. 
ACCOMPTS, current. 
ACCOMPTANT. 
ACcEPHALUs Clerk. 

Acn. ”* 
ACHARNER. 
ACQUIETANDIS plegits. 
Accus r. 

Acr, overt. i. 

Acrts, Clerk of. 


Acre the Anceflor. 0 


ACT of God. 

ACT of Grace. & 
ACTING, Rule of. 
ACTION, ſaint. 
ACT10N, vital. 
Action, = e in. 
ACTION, Unity of. + 
AcTive Art. 15 
Active Pouerr. 
ACTIVE 8 ; 
AcTivt Faſſalage. 
ACTUAL Afſent. 
ACTUAL Caleination. 
ACTUAL Cauteries. 
ACTUAL Fire. 

ACTUAL Heat. + 
AcuTE,. Penultimate of. 
ApDITIONAL Duty. 
ADFECTED 3 
ADJACENT Angle, | 
Apieosr Sad uit. 
Abjurox. 1 
ADMIRAL, Lord High. 
ADMIRALTY Court. 
ADMIRATION, Point of. 
ADMISIT.' 

ADMITTENDA Clamed. 
ADMITTEND®O Cleraco. 
ADMITTENDO Cyſtode.. 
ADNULLANDA Recognitione. 
ADOPTION, Brothers by.. 
ApoPTivs Father. 


: 


ADVENTITIOUS 2. | 


nds. 


ADvEnTITIOUs'G 

ADVEN TURINE. 

ADVICEs, Book of. 
Yor. II. N' 168. 


* 


CMAM?B. 


-—- 


: 


» 


1 


ABANDONED Succeſ- 
[ ſion, 


| 


Morro. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


ISucctss10N. 


ABBOT. 


1DiarrHoDON., 


ABEYANCE. 
ABETTOR. 
Royar. 
ABBEY, 
ABDUCTOR, 
HezRrEDe. 
Goop abearing. 


| ABEYANCE. 


CaPpaciTY, DisABI- 
LITY, and NoNABI- 
SUCCESSION. [LITY, 
ABSOLUTE. 1 
DEPRIVATION. 
ABSYNTHIUM. 
ACCIDENT. 

GRAVITY. 
NEcesSITY. 

Time. 


VELOCITY. 


MorT1on. 


VIVx urn. 
CURATOR. - 
LonGs. 
SHORT. 
Book. 
MasoNn. 
ACCESSORY. 
UN10N of Acceſſion. 
Form. | 


JAccounT. 


CHAMBER. 
Book. 
ACCOUNTANT. 
CLERK, 


Ach, and HEan-Ach. 
ACHERNER, | 


PLEGI1S. 
ACQUEST. 


[OverT Aa. 


CLERK. 
Dis ABILITY. 


. 
RuLE of Acting. 
FAINT. . 
VITAL. | 
CHOSE, 
-UniTY. 
ART. 
PowER. 
QUALITY. 
VASSALAGE. 
ASSENT. - 
CALCINATION. . 
CAurER T. 
FIRE. 

HE Ar. . 
PEN ULTIMATE. 


. 


1 DUTY: 1. 
| UADRATICS, 


ANGLE. 
SACCULI.: 
CoADJUTOR. 
Lox p. 
CouRrT. 
PoinT. ' 
QUARE non admiſit. 
CLAMEA. 
CLERICO. 
CusSToODE.. 
REc0GNITIONE. 
BROTHERS. 
FATHER, 
FossL.. 


VENTURINE. 
Boos, Rc 


+ 


.» a * - 1 * 


LAS 


An INDEX of Words and Articles which are explained under 
others, and not mentioned in their alphabetical places. 


CAN 


| ADVISARE vult curia. 


 ADULTERATED ine. 
' ADVOCATIONE., 
ZEQUANT. 
AEQUIANGULAR. 
AEQUICRURAL. 
ZEQUIDIFFERENT. 
AEQUIDISTANT. 
EQUILATERAL. 
Era of Martyrs. 
ARA of Nabonaſſar. 
AERIAL Teleſcope. 
ETHERIAL Region, 
/ETHIOPIC Bibles, 
AFFECTED. 
AFFIRMATIVE Demonſtration, 
AFFORESTED. 

AFT. 

AGE of Wine. 
AGGRAVATION. 
ARI Uncaa. 

Alp, reaſonable. 
AIEL. 

AIR, in the manage. 
Alk, Balance of. 
AlR-Level. 

Alx, Preſſure of 
ALz Carunculæ cuticulares. 
AL Veſpertilionum. 
AL zX Naſi dilatatores. 
AL Naſi elevator. 
ALBA Linea. 

ALBA Offa. 

ALBUM Argentum. 
ALCAHEST. | 
ALCALIZATUM Acetum. 
ALCALY. | 
LD. : 

A-LEE the Helm. 
ALERION, 

ALEPP®O Galls. 
ALEXANDRINA Aurea. 


ALIAS, ficut 


ALIENABLE. 
ALIENATION Fines. 
ALIMENTARIUs AMdilts, 
ALKALI. 

ALLEGORICAL Statue. 
ALLEU, frank. 

ALLEUD. | 
ALMONDS, Seron of. 
ALmMs, plow. ' 
ALMs, pure. 


ABALLINE Aloes. 
CABLE, pointing. 
CABLE, Keſing. 

CABLE, Worming. 
[CABLE Column. 
CADERE Aſſi/a. 
|Czsarmws Partus. 
CALCULATION of Friction. 


# 


CarcuLvs, differential. 


CaLcuLus, integral. 
CALENDAR, Gregorian, 
CALENDARES Vi. 
CALF, Golden, | 
|CALIPER, 

CALKING. 

CaLLosUM Corpus. 
CALOYERS. 8 
\CaLves-Head Roll. 
CAlx of Tin. 
CAMAx EU. 
CAMBERING. : | 
CAMoMiILE, Oil . 
Came, Aid de. of 
Came, Fling. © 
CANADA Company. 
CANALIS Arterioſus. 


3 Hh 


0 


CANCELLARIAM mittendam. 


{11 Cant, Grotta del. 
i 2 


| 


TTan.: . 


(Conra, 

WINE. 

Recro de Advocatione. 
EqQuanT, 
EQUIANGULAR, 
EqQuiCRURAL. 
EQUIDIFFERENT, 
EQUIDISTANT, 
EQUILATERAL, 
MarTYR. 
NABONASSAR, 
TELESCOPE, 
Recon, 


IBiBLE. 


ADFECTED. 
DeEmonsTRATION. 
REeAFFORESTED. 
ABAFT., 

WIE. 
REAGGRAYATION, 
UNCIA. 
REASONABLE, 
AILE. 

Demt-Arr, 
BALLANCR. 

Level. 

PRESSURE, 
CUTICULARES, 
VESPERTILIONUM.., 
DiLATATORES, 
ELEVATOR. 

LINEA. 

Orr. 

ARGENTUM. 
ALKAHEST\, 
ACETUM. 

ALKALY. 

AL, 

Herm, 

ALLERION, 

GALL$, 

Aux RA. 

Stcur alias. 
INALIENABLE. 
Fines. | 
Zvpilis. 

ALKALY. | 
STATUE. + * 
FRANK Alles, 
ALLODIUM. 

SERON, 

Prow. 
Pure, ; ! 


ALo!s. 
Porn rI NG. ; 
Wok. 

COLUMN. 

ASSISA. \. . 


FRICTION. 12 

DirrERENTIAL, and 
DiFFERENTIO-dif- 
ferential. 

INTEGRAL. 


| GrREGORIAN. - 


FaASTI. 
GOLDEN. 
CALIBER. | 
CALQUING, 
Corevs. 
CALOGERI, 
RoLL. 


CAMAlEu. 
CAMBRING, © a 
OG.. . 
A.. «$43 


CoMPANY. 
ARTERIOSUS. 
Gr 


GROTTA. 22 
CaxINA 


- 


PARTUS. } 4 


o FLYING, 4+ : 


- 
*%. 4 
. 
- — —— — —- 


— — — ů 


OE Iron ares 


F PEI ̃X-! ee 
- * 


. 0 * 
* . 
bd * ce * 
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Canma fames. raus. | | CararTvs of Obliquation. " (Qn.1yarhON, 
Caninus 1 5 . | Rrsus. CATOPTRIC Teleſcope. TELESCOPE, 
N CANNON, demi. | Dzmi-CAanxon. Causa, Corpus cum. Corpus. 
Cax NON, Carria ge of. : 1 {1} CauvsAL Conjunctions. ConJUNCTION. 
Cannon, 2 of. i LEVATION. CAusk of Gravity. XA], J]Gnravirty.. 
Cannon, Mounting of. MouNnTING. - Aus of Winds, Wind. 
CanxoNn, Nailing of. / Nane. CAUSE of Continuation of Motion. PROJECTILE. 
Canon. * |NoMOCANON. . |Cavuss de Vicinage. CoMMON- 
Canon regular 2 LATERAN. [| CavusE, Challenge upon. | CHALLENGE, i 
. CANONICAL, DEUTEROCANONICAL. || Caust, Continent. * | CONTINENT. 
CANONICAL * ation. IPonxATTON. C Aus, Procatarctic. IPRO AT ARCTIC. 
r ICAxoNRx. [| CavsTic Oil of Arſenic. ARSENIC, 
CanTic Quins. ' [|Qvoin. 1} Cavsric Water. = WATER. 
: CanTinG Arms. © Aus. CAUTELAM, abſolutio ad. ABSOLUTIO. 
"CanTONED Columns. ' ]Corvumn. 5 Caxrox Plough, 25 Pi.oucn. 
Canvas, Painting en. IPN TIxG. If ö /BRONCHOCELE, 
CANULA., | ' [| CANNULA., | | | BuBONOCELE, 
Cars, fulling of. | | FULLING. ; | CIRSOCELE, 
CAPACITY.  [IncaraciTty, | KY by ENTEROCELE, 
Care, doubling of. I DousLI xs. cui ; TE HyYpROCELE, 
Cars Verd — ICourAxx. | a : | OMPHALOCELE, 
CArIZN DO Apoftata. I APOSTATA. . | | OsSCHEOCELE, 
. CapitenDo Excommunicats. ExCOMMUNICATO. 1 5 * [|| PNEUMATOCELE, 
CAPILLACEOUS. '  _] CAPILLARY. | f —— *onggg and 
CariTAL Aid. | Atp. | | | | STEATOCELE. 
Carir al Duumviri.  - ' _[Dvuvumvirt. .. . . . | CELESTIAL Obſervations, | ICoxxxsTIAL. 
CarrrAl Triumviri. ITauAvL NRJ. CETLEsTIAL Harmony, | HARMONY. 
CariTAL Line. ei! |. |Line. 67 8 CELESTIAL Magic. IMs. 
CariTAL, Axis of. IAxis. . |} CELESTIAL Mic. INusic. | 
CariTAL, Flower of. ' _[FrowER. HI CEmeTERY. © | CoOEMETERIUM. 
Carirx, Tenant in. A; TENANT. a | Cx BUCENTAUR, and 
Cariris e/timatio. 7 ASTIMATIO, 48 [ TI CIS TONE a. 
CariTis Fl: | FLexor. - " | CENTER, Angle at. | 5 Tinets 
Cariris Obliquue. Ft O8LIQUUS. -. | CENTER, Angle without. + a 
Carriris Reftus latrralis. REecTus. |  [{CenTEeR, Equation of. | | EQUATION. | 
Carons Flight. f FLIGHT. -  [{Crxxrers, Diats without. «ot Da ws); 
Carnmus fei, | SANGUIS. « | CENTINEL. | | | SENTINEL. 7 
CAPSELLA. | CAPSULA, i CENTRAL Line, © r LINE. 
5 CAPSTAN, heave at. | . ex rax. II | CENTER. 
5 CarTain Galley. ö GALLEY, | Pp | 2 | Concentric, ? 
CAPTAIN, ſecond. . SECOND. 14... CENTRIC... : | HomocENnTRIC, and 
CarTo Homine. © HoulIN x. Brow, | HR | ExXCENTRIC. 
Carro Clerice. -- | CLERI co. F[ICenTurIATA Comitia, COMITIA,. 
CararT. | - ]Caracr. _— *-NCernarlic Waters, ( WATER. 
1 r. Ir „ 241 2 Adiles. | Anilgs. 
ARDIAC Haters. ; WATER. 11 CEREBELLI Medulla. | 
CARDINAL Canone. 7h Canox. | 1 CereBri Medulla, * : way MEDULLA. 
Carpuus Water. ox WATER. {| CExeBrI Nates. 4 NarzSs. 
CarGo. _ SUPERCAxzeo,. 1} CxxECLOTH, . wid I, SEARCLOTH« 
CARMEN Anborvals 11 [AMBARVALE. .. CEREMONIES, Ma after 1 MASTER, 
Carmen Seculare. - T1 SncULARE. .. * CERZVISs A & Panis affiſa. ASSIS8A, 
| CarnnATION. ©" INCARNATION. . [I Cegrevisrz & Panis ; io. 1 EMRxNDATIO. 
CARNAVAL. + © / CARNIVAL. [I CERTAINTY moral. © | MoraL. 
CRN E Columme, © CoLUMNE@A. , _4jCExrvuss of r "1 1 ANTIMONY. 
CaroLi, Cr. 8 4. Cor. 8 Alc * N Concess10Nn, and 
CAROLITIC Gans | CoLUMN. 5 | £55JON, qc RRTROCESS.Ox. 
CarrPENTERS Level. / | LEVEL. {| CET1, Spermg, | SPERMA«Cets. - 
Care Extenſor, © wy | | , |ExTzxs0R, A CHaAce, frank, FRANK. \ 
Cari Hl r. | FLEXox. + J}CHacinG Back, | | RECHACING, 
c MzTacarPus, and [CualpEE Bill. BiBLE. - 
$1044. ; | n A [| CHALYBEAT Hater. WATER, 5 
Canr Lois. 21710 of - PATELAIS. A|[CrHaLyBeaT Vine. {Wing © 
CARTILAGINOUS BS. 1 Fis - >< Il CyaLyBtaATED Tartar, CRYSTALS. 
CarucarkuM E ELzzxosrnA, « 1 OY CHAMBER of rr | ' ACCOUNTS,” \. 
CARUNCULZ® eee, | MYRTIFORMBS., + [| CHAMBER, Imperial. - | IMPERIAL. 
CARYATIC Order. I ORDER, [| CnamB, Star. [ STAR-CGhamber, 
CAsE, — | f ACTION. _ , _ || CHAMBERs, String of. 1 i] Fu us. 
ü ASES, oblique. «© | ester. - - [| CHAMBERLAIN, Arch, | Arcu-Chamberlain. | 
*As8-Book,” | Book. [| CHAMBERLAIN, Vice. : f Vick-Cbamberlaiu. 
Am. UNcASING, [| CHAMLET. 4 CAMBLET. © 
Ask, Ullage few * | ULLAGE, I CHANCELLOR, Arch. '| ARCH-Chanecellor. 
sr Aedals. | Map:. [[ CnAxcTToR, Vice. 5 5 Vick-Chanrellar. 

4 DAs, repairing of. AT | RBS ran. || Crancsay, omen of. ATTACHMENT: | 

29] Cas TIN GI. GIA Ss. [[ICnANcRRTY, e g Inn, 

CAs Trix the hof a Hoop. [[ CHANGE. ; \ RECHANGE. || 

/ CasTRENsSIs Cirons; 9 | |CRown.. _, *. * |{CHancir, Money, . |Monsvy-Changer. 
CasTus Agnus. Par ; | AGNus Caftus,. | ws j CAN TER, Arc. ; | ARCs 6 1 
- Cagvar Homicide. | HomiciDe, g. |CHANTER, Sub. | Sup-Chanter.. 7 
CASUAL Offices. OFFICE. Bl: CHAPEL, _— Fagg :. 
Car's Eye. £2240 | | Evk. ETD 43 2 f cee 
CaArADlorrxic Labern | TELESCOPE... ..., [| Cuaker:* | ear 4 | .— and 
CarAl Rice. al e and n | SURCHARGE. 

LAG "3 ref cnancR a Mortar. | MoRTAR,. 

CATALL1s rehabendis. 1 „rann 210! CHARGE, Rent. | Rent. ©: : 

25 CaTaALLs fentis. 17 KRIS. Ie, counter. |; Countun-charged. 
CarzGorICAL' burg. | SYLLOGISM. ene Arms, © | Arms; -. 
Rita Ie: 5 D CHARGED Cylinder, "0 | CYLINDER, 4 - 

bed dr 5 | HypO0CATHARS1S. |, {| CHARITY, Roman. 7 ed RoMA vx. 
Sarnan re. 4 of AGACATRARTIES 2, [| Cyarm, K „ — harm: - 0 
8 Liu. _. -» {| CHart, Mercator t. # | . I Mercavor's Chart. 
"CATHEDRAL, — of, CHANCELLOR. = IICnanrT, Plan. '* % | PAR Gout UN TSICAAS 
5 W Vergers g. inen. ZE * Warrantia. G i Warranty. .i- 
/ Xs | 
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CHARTER, Tenant by, » 'T : 
ENAN | | 
CHASE, Beaſts of. : | 8 . A 1 [LusTRAL, 
CHEAP, Land. Laxn-cheap. Days Boks. -  |Mipsumnsts 
CHEAT, Soul's, SouL's Ch ” . QUARTER, 
eat. Day Journey, Sabbath | 
CHEMICAL Pharmacy. PHARMACY.. Day 7 f 7 abbath. SABBATH. 
CHEMICAL Phyſicians, + PHYSICIAN.  4]D&v. 196 gs \ | I WELFTH, 
| CHEMICAL Pyrotechny. + PYROTECHNY. Days of Grace. 3 a 
CHEMICAL Qualities, QUALITY. Davs, Signals ty; 1 
CHEMISTRY. | CHYMISTRY, Dar, Teleſcope 5 IS. NAL. 
CHEQUER. | EXCHEQUER. e ab. TELESCOPE, 
CnERRY-Water.. WATER. Dzap Water. SUBDEACON, 
CHEST, Bomb. Bom Chef. 7 Maſe o WATER, 
CutsT, Powder, PowDER. Dean. ſub OY IMxssx. 
ö | _ | CyivaLRy, Dear, civil. + SUBDEAN, 
darver Fi 3 Bart, Arie . Arr 
CG go FISHING. Darn of Enemies + hog 
HEVRONED, counter. CouxrER-chevroned. DEpiLiTY, accidental as 
CHICKEN Pox, Pox, | DeBT-Beok. . 3 
— mw ARCH. DEBT, Tallies of. | . 3 a 
, 2 DexTER. DEcapaL Arithmetic. - 
CHleF, Tenant in. TENANT. Dec AY ARitHMETIC, 
CHIEVES. ; 15 5 Curyss, OT T iran, 
CHIMNEY, Funnel of. | FuxxEI. WOT: a4 | Noxz & decimæ. 
CA Silks, _ SILK, Baer. Now. — Mopvus. | 
3 4 ay 5 62 Van. — — NAIL. ö 
— 2150 Cory. DcLixATION of the Need 13 | 
' | DECLINATION, Parallels of. | i 
ts 2 | Money. Names 2 le, 1. 1 by 
HINESE Printing. PrnTING. r | ECLINER. 1 
CIN ESE Weights. WEIGHT. Dacanzeant. *  JANTECEDENT, 
Cnie Wine. | WINE. n | DECREMENT. 
CHIROGRAPHARY Debt. . Pr. Pecs. SPECIES, 
CHIRURGEONS Needles. — EY | —— | _TTirninG. 
CHIVALRY, Court of. | Crs TIED ' []DecipnyeriING, 
CHoLERIC Complexion. CoMPLEXION. 3 Aﬀeene « by CoUuNTERDEEDs 
CHORAICO Style, 1 STYLE, p Deep, Condition in a. . 
CHoRD ; | BSACHORD, DEED, Surrender in. | SURRENDER 
DEST» 1 | MonocrosD, DEeR, hunting of. N 
PENT ACHORD, and DerecTivE Numbers. . 'l NUMBER 4 
Th TETRACHORD, DEFE1SIBLE ; ; | 
CrorpDa Achillis. 44 Arenas 1 Complement  [INDEFELISIBLE: 
Choxl, Domgfticus. - IDonuksricus. — & R | 8 | 
Cs, 127 7 7 1 ere DEFENDEND® ſe, perdonatio. | | 5 125 
n See { HOSPITAL. | .-[}DzriniTE Propoſition. | JP 
CHRISTIAN. Oeconomy. x. { ***\ Oxconomy. + 5 1 See IERorosrrron. 
CHRISTIAN Calendar N b | EFINITIVE Terture. 71 TORTURE. 
88 n | CALENDAR. Droxrr. Addition of. 111 
e IH hay INA. DEGREE, comparative Ice 
CRROMATIC Dieſes. 1 Dixsis. 1 ans . COMPARATIVE-« , 
CHROMOLOGICAL, Conn, | CoLunn. DzcRs, paredical. 1 
Cot .. |; lane  {[[Decrs, poſitive. 3 
HURCH, G. 1 Cnoy Church, of Dnones, ſuperlative | $LITLVE. 
CHURCH, collegiate * COLLEGIATE, MiB: foe; e ; SUPERLATIVE, 
CHURCH, titular. TITLE, ID. Dow | 9 
CHuRcH, Docter of. - Doctor... | B21 Fu Fat DENARI1US., 
Cnunch, Honwrs g | HoNoõ R. ere Problem | ' JUDICIUM. 
, ? "is | / 1 . 
CHURCH, Mamenclator, | NqQMENCLATOR, DELIBER ANDo Excammunicato. — aqweny t 
Cnuxch, Peace fl. -  IPpacs. a n I EXCOMMUNICATO, 
Cnurcu-Reene: a wean fs REREVR. | ELIBLE ee : HAREDE. E 
8 1 VIE I DriivERIES, Clerk of. | | 1 2 
8 * r 8 + [{DzLivery, Gaol, Fuftices of. |. 8 
t E261. þ POCHYMA, , | | 2 | | 
CnyMicuM Quum. | | 88 3 : 1 in F | | LINE. | & 4 
CHYMISTRY, Chargdters in. CHARACTER. Danes * \' | _|MisDeMEANOUR--. 
CINERATION. b * | 7 INCINERATION. . Dem1-Pauſe. "4 nb | | 1 | . 5 
Cinque-PorTs, Barons e.. Nute DzMi-Releve | AU: i a 
Cixque-PorTs, Guardiens ef. | 2 3 —ä - 5 Ferno. : 
| Sep 1 
"Ft ry EY . \DEMonsTRATION ical 
8 1 s 1. * . 
acs H.. „ Fisnnx- e. [[DemonsTRATION, 22 | S ene 
Dacrxlie Alcaics. - ALCaic. . | 9 Tu AYE 
B eee een DxrEs Oculares. | 8 | 
SINK, CO REY NoTRE Dame. {{DexTEs Sapientiæ. RV? ; 
Damnun, od nöd. _ „ | SAPLENTIZ., 
-'D wx 2 f 3 | AD quod, A DeearrT, ater off WATER 
3 * 141 Monksk. DzroneRE Arma. ARMA. . 
ANISH "Companies. ' (| COMPANY. ;.. 1] DzrIvaTIVE Aﬀetions en 
I ond Tan * ARCHIDAPIFER. _ ,,*{|DescenDENs obliquus. 13 8 : 
838 ARMA. Il rscENDENTES Gervicales. IExavie ALES g 
8 , FIsH Ne. [ DrscExsrox, oblique. IOsTLI . 
ATIVE Tutorage. _ | TuTORAGE.,  _ | '[{{DescensuM, per. 1 PER Deſeenſ 3 
8 Dies. k # : | d Digs. 1 9 Drsckxr, Di/illatian by. | . Durs : 
88 uni ver ſr y. | ANNIVERSARY, - {\DEsCENT, Riens par. | Rizns. -.. dg 
8 Court. 92 ; | Covnrr. +, DescripTION of the Globes, © ee e | 
AYS, ennratical. 014 1 ENNEATICAL, 3 mg - MT C e i# + | 2 i 
Days, rn. f FERIAL, I {PESCRIPTION; organical, | 133 8 and "OY 
8 1 I Iten... Dawey, Reduftion g - 3 
8. Hohroad. „ Hol Y ROD. IDs, antecedent. ; eee CY, 
Dry Houſbold. © © | 1HovusnoLD.- II Dxsinf, comme eff... 11 "Wy C54) 
Das Innocents. Ps. | ' Innocent, + F | DETAINING, forcible. 1 N N 
125 . p LAMMAS. IDTE ALA Number. 1) a. 
Ls | ” i ir * - 4 / * 4 UMBER. 
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Devni, Te. 94 * [| (x. Deum. {|Disraxce, acceſſible q | Acce$818L. e 
Drvoriox, Homage of. | | | Homacs. DISTANCE, inacceſſible.  FInaccessBLE. | 
Dew, mil. Mirpzw. . DisTANCE, meridional, | IMNIDION AL. 
Dew, 1 HowgyY.. DisTANCE, Sun's, Ius. 
DzxTER, ' | | | Bunp. DisTANCE, zenith, |  IZeniTu, 
DexTER, Bend, party . | PARTY. IDisTANCES and Rhumbs. |  _ ]J Cyan . 
DiaBoLi morſus. ' {Monsus, + DISTANT, eq. '1 | [EquipisTanT, 
DranoLicum Pariiamextum. | PARLIAMENTUM. [| DisTILLAT1ON of Brandy. IBAN Dv. | 
DIiACONATE. DBAConRyY. | DisTILLATUM Acetum. - + JAcgTum. 
Diaxx, ſan. ' |  [|Diarasox Diaex. | }{DisTINCT Small-por. ' JPox. 
DiaGonaAL Barometer. | [Baromerer, * {{[DiTcn, and (> | I FenailLs.. 
DtiaL, azimuth. | I | JASMUTH. | | Diaras0Nn-DITONE, 
DIAL, catopts | CATOPTRICAL. © Diroxx. "TIM | E 
Dratr, declini | DscLininG, © | Nrw. | NE, SESQUI-DITONE, 
Dias dvinclnng. | | E - [Dana OW 0:4, 1 IViROuUba, 1 
IAL, ellipti p LIPTICAL. : + 480 | BacvLu 
Dil, horizomal. © Honour Al. brwinaronius Baculus 5 | {> > 6p 
Di1aALs, polar. ' ]Porar. Ibn Faith, ; Fern. 
DiaLs, refrafted, - - -» [ReFraAcTEeD. I Dem Fate. * IFAxrx. 
Dir, wmver ſat. | UNIVERSAL. I Dwyixx Law. #17008 - Law. 
Dial, Cock of. - ©  *J Cock. ID Prebend.  IPrREBEND- * 
Dial, Plane of. IPrAxx. Iiir, 8 44 SCHOLASTIC. F 0 
8 [ArparenT: | Diviss. NA | Davies. Na | 
Dian rx, . I IFic un.  [{DivisoR, commm.. ] | Common. 
DiamonD, falſe. 8X. FaLsE. I Divo run, Cut ante. 8 Cur ante. 
j Dis-DiAPAS08y/ DivkxAL Arb. IAck. 
Driarason. | | $SEME-DIAPASON, and Docrxixz of Sphere. ;  [SPHERICs. 7 
I | CFarraA-niAPASON. | DocG-Naits. n NAII. 4 7h 
T I | (Semrpraraents, © [fDocs, lawing of I - JLawine. - 
Diarzrn. EE HS , Diayas 0 N-DIAPEN-; Dodos, wormmng of, \ - | Worm. 
— wy | T4, TE, and Dod, Vice. rh 1 Vice-Doge. 
| 41 2-15 D18sDIaPA$0N-DIA-||DaG-legged Stairs. STAIRS. 
D1arHoReETiIcC of Tin. ' | Tin. ENTE. [DOLLAR, Rix, bk IRD TA. 
DiarnRAC MATIC Nerves. INꝝXRVx. . | HL: 2 r 
Volpe 9. | D1aPA40n-DIAT#S- E e eee | 
. 2 ISDIAPASON-DIA- XCICCATI oe i SICCATION, - ; 
DIATESSAQON, Dingo eee and op arte 4-4 rid 0332 $64] 
| - | CSEMS-DIATESSARON, ABLE," Moral sf. ' e Monat. _.. 
— SMllegife. SYLLoGISM F ACERE r | FREGALIA. | 
D1azEUGMENON ate. NerTE. 34 ACIA. | 7 FAce. a2 J 
DicTATOR, Pr... |Pro-DICTATOR., FACIAs fri. | IF 
Dicrion, r 6 \_ *[Onscunrry, 5 Facias lie. een 
Dix, ns. I Isen Die. IIFAciAs levari. ** Ira 
„ Bs." I Posr Diane [FAA reoordarhs © OT REconpARiy + 21 
Dixx, 2 — 3, Ilen Dien. FACIAS ſcire. e Sn. „ 
Dixs, t. A= TE IP - I fre Faves . -  WFaAcias venireGGe.. Vanal a C7725: 
Dir, :mperial; — 1 IurEXIAI. {{FaciexnDaA Allocation. be ALLOCATIONE.. x. 
DIFFERENCE, ' {IDzscsn$ionwar. .* | FAcikN DA Contrebutiant,. 55 | | JCONTRIBUTIONE;} | , 
DiFFERENCE, mumerical, | NumERICcAL. IAE DN  - | | CONVERSIONE.*? game 13 
'DiFFxRENT, *: EquipierexenT, *> |[FacignDA Exccutiong. * 1 Exzcurio sz. 5. 
DIFFERENTIAL SY -þ: - |Carcybvs: IAEA Perambulatione, 4 — C | 
Dirroku 7. . Ir II FacienDA Repardtiviin-. | "$I. ARAFoũWWS S.. | 
Bierspiee 58%. * Finz: - H{FacienDo atturnate,” - |, rr aro. ] 
 DiGn1T18s, acid „ © [AccipantaAL,-, - Fer, Covenant" in" "3 . 55 r . ö ] 
Dit Manes...” CI! | IMs. if Fact, Releaſe in. 2 ) l 
Du Novemfiles;”- - © r | __ [NovamsiLess © * i} FactirTIOus Am. JIT E 1 {2457 F 
DiminishsD Angle, FP” 1 ANGER. ow + © AK. Diamondis | _ Denton - | F 
DiMmNUTION, Diameter of. E DaamerTeR, 1} FACTITIOUS Caltpetre. IAIS erzreaa 107) F 
— "I Gerte, Facririovs Vermillivne, 18 | r 1 0 F 
Diocks Au Synod. "1 SYNOD. + - ©  WFacrive Art. | r F. 
Dioczsz, | rg | | 2 CHANCELLOR, - ::5 NU Bacro, .& , 25 Poss85550N:” * Da | 
Diocest, Exetel '£ .Exarcn. | ET INE |Facrum, non oft." (® a2) 1 83 Nox. 135 
Dirr Candler. © _ -  JCaypie. ' + [|FacuLTy . oe — | AVA. 
Dirr Medals. Ip 82 Mp. - FACULTIES, Mater of: ©" I IM. N11 
DiyTERE, pede, PsEUDO-DIPTERE. * Sit ACULENT, 2 BI 
Ding Fair, 2 © Voir, | no. Stent. 1 1 r 
Dinzcr Confirmation. ' ConFIRMATHON. ++» Bar, fr anni . 2 e 
Diazcr 2 luxions | FLuxions,. HH TAIT, 2 e par. . * 4RIEws. „. n 
Daerr 1 IMoon. nee. en 2:04. 
Dumzer Patios.” I © © FPzRCvSaIoON, © urn, e, }F | CONFESSION. 
Diner Propefit ' | PRoÞostTION; © © [FA, land. I - {EAND-FALLL 246” 
Dcr L e . ks. S | Succas510N, Fu, winde. of | Wanb-rALlL. 
"DinecTiION, I © ARCH. * Arx, Cr: ; op en: Fan 
Dinkscriox, — pl 4 ' 5 ' 07 4 2 FASAIBL BS. 15 5  JINFALLIBLE: 
- DizzcTUM Domimun. | Down, 3 [IFAELOWING, W 1 |_| TwirALLOWING»- // 
DISCLAIMER, rect fur. Rxcro. + lars, e of ene 
Dis cold Al- "A, | Roset IFAS R Fr 7 13 13 oh 
P 1 3 4%. 4 ALsE Mads. [IMD AL- E 
ISEASE, endemic.” 41 [Enpunaic. Ir Fein. PROPOSITION». t“. 
Dies As, ie. IEx ore. FALSE Root. „NA | Root, WIT 
Fa - DisEAsE, organical, © ; N OR GANICAL. 9 ALSE Species. 1 eas, NIE OED 
3 r 2335 PERIODIC: | © {FALSE Suthrey” (wp SUTURE, | 
. Dis Ax, | | PoFuLar. - > © f[FaLse Deeds, Pogo of - [Foro - 1275, 
- [Faiswoon."". 0. 
S1HjLAR; - ___ [Inpamovs.: nn 
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Fever, continued, 


FIN 


Far. 

Far Waters. 
FATHEMITES. 
FATHERS of S, Ears | 
Faruus, Ignis. 
FAUCON. 
FAUCONRY. .. 4 
Favour, Neſignation in. 
FEAR, panic. 
Fx ASH of Purificatiori, 
FEeasTs, Moveable. 
FEATHER, Cut. 

Fee, alienating in. 

FEE, arriere. 

FEE, bar. 


FEE, 2 $VC2 

Fax, frank. 

FEE, gauranty, 

FEE, hor; de ſon. 

Fee, Knights. 

Fr k, retaining. 

8 Hb. 1 
FEET, Cr 

FrEr, Gap. in. | 
FE1GNED Recovery. 
Felony, Miſpriſian of. 
FME, Baron and. h 
FemoR1s Fuadratus. . 
FemoRi1s Jedtus. | 
Fence, Frampole. 
FexNnEL-Seed. 
FenneL-Water. _ | 
FEODAL. 8 
FEODATARY. 
FEOFFAMENTI forms. | 
Fer ſementinæ. ne. 5 1 
FERM, frank. | 
FERREA lng. 

Fxss E, party per. 
Fevup, deadly, X | 
FEUDARY. 
FEUDATARY. | ; : | 
FEUDUM. 


Feup1 apertura. 


FevER, continent. .. .. | s 


GW uaEea + 4 


FeveR, miltary. 
FevER, military, 
FeveR, peffilentia EW 


FeveR, purple. SI? FR p. 


FEVER, putrid. 75 
FeveR, {ker 5 77 
Friar, or FI. 
1 3 | 
ICHANT Line ence. ., 
FrouciAaL , . — | 
FID Officers... 
FirTaA Pair of Nerves. | 
FirTH Rate. | g 
Fichrs, cloſe. 
Fiohr, Signals far. 
FicuRATE Deſcant. 
FIGURATE ad 
FiGuRE, Academy. 
FiGUREsS, Arabic. 
Ficukks, curvilincar. 
FIGURES, equal. 
FIGURE, generating. 
FicuREs, Hperboliform. 
FIGURES, 2/operametrical. | 
FicuREs, Ale. | 
Ficukz, aft. is 
FIGURE, plan. 
FIGURE, prime. | 
Ficukks, reciprocal. 
FicusE, reſidual. 
Ficureg, mbit of. | 
Ficurs, Meaſure of. | 
Ficuxz, 2 of... | 
Filtys 2 5 l >” 
FilLing Beam. f 
FILLINGS up of Vault, = | 
FilTREe, | 4 
FINAL Exeextion D 
Fixk, ſuper... N 3 1 
Fix, common. r 
Fut, poff. F "I 
Fixes, Chire apher of. 1 
Fixxs and r Clerk 75 1 
Five, Nete of. | 


nts, Tabling of. 3 
Vor. II. 1 We. uon. 
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Var. 
WATER. 
FATHIMITES; 
LazARUs. 
IGnts. 
FALCON. 
FALCONRY. 
RESIGNATION; 
Panic Fear. 
PURIFICATION; 
MovEABLE. 
Cur. 


1 ALIENATE:; 


ARRIERE, 
BAR Fee. 
Bass Fee. 
FRANK. 
GUARANTY: 
Hors.” 
KnicHrT. 
RETAINING. 
Fish. © 
Crows Feet, 
FouNDERING: 


* 


TRECOvVERY. 
M15sPR15S10N. 


BARON. | 
QUADRATUS, 
RecTus. 
FRAMPOLE Fence. 
SEED. 

WATER. 

FEkU DAL. 
FEUDATARY. 
ConTRA formam. 
SEMENTIN A... 
FHANE Ferm. 
Ur NA. 
PART per fell 
DzApLyY Feud. 


FEoDARY. ö 
0 11 4 
FRE. q | ] 


APERTURA. 
ConTINENT. 


TConTINUED. 


MI1L1ARvy. - 


| MILITARY, 4 


PURPLE. 
PuTRID. .. | 
Pa N | 
PHIAL. 
FLANK, 


, ö Rl 
L PE; . 
INE bo | 
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PESTILENTIAL, : 
+ 


OFFICER, 2 
RATE. | 1 5 x 


SIGNAL, _ 
DESCANT,., _./ 
His ro RK rx. f 
ACADEMY. _. 
ARABIC. . .- >: 1 
CURVIIIXB AX. 
EquaAL. 

GENERATING. 
HyPERBOLIFOR 


LikE. 
Mixr. 
PLAIN. 
PRIME. | 
RECIPROCAL, . 
RESIDU AT, 
AMBIT, 2 | 
MEASURE... b 2 
NA f 
REAR hal „ 
"TERRA 2 f 
Beam filling. 4 | 
VAUL Tr. 
FILTER. _ N 
| EXECUTION, 
SUPER-fine.. 
Coun 11 
OST- 4 
Poe. 34 
CLERK. 4 . 


T ABLING« 


CLoss Fights. |. Y ‚ | 
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 Frowss, falſe. 


- 
— 
NG 


FLO 


Finn, Capias pro. 
FiniTE Diſtreſs. 
FiniTE Propoſition. 
FIRDWITE, 
FirRE-H/orks, artificial, 
Fire, chemiſe. 
FIRE, culinary. 
FIRE, naked, 

Fire, olympic. 
FiRE, port. 

Firt, Wheel. 

FiRE, gilding by. 
Fire, [nterdiition of. 
FikinG, Meaſure of, 
FIRMA alba, 

FIRMA Terra. 
FIRMA Ejectione. 
FIRST efficient Cauſe, 


FIRST formal Notion. 


FirsT objective Notion: 

FirsT Rate, 

Fixs r Tithe, 

FirxsT Yedr, Tree, pruning. 

FIRST Fruits, Remembrancer. 

FisH-Glue. 

FisHEs, cruſtaceous. 

FisH, ock. 

FISHERY, coral. 

FisHinG Line, Flat of. 

Fis8URE, contra. 

FisTULA Lachrymalis. 

|FisTULOvs Ulcers. 

FircyanT Flank, 

FiTCHF, double. 

Five, Ombre by. 

Five, Rule of. 

FixEDNESS, " 

FixT Allah. 

FLaGon, de. 

FI Aol BFW. 

FLANc. 

FL ANDERS Blue. 

- | FLANDERs Meaſure. 

FLANK, Angle, forming. 

FLANK, open. 

FLANK, Attack in. 

FLANKED Column, 

FLANXKING Angle. 

FLANNEL, _ 

FLAr Baſtion. 

FLAT bottomed Maat. 

FLAT Roof. 

FLAr Wine. 

FLATULENCY. , 

FLAx, Hurds of. 

FLEMISH Coins. 

FLEmisH Meaſures. 

FLEmisH Monies. 

FLEmiSH T yles, 

FLEXION of Knee. 

FLEXURE, contrary, Paint of. 

FLIGHTWITE. 

FimT-Walls. ' _ 

FLOATSAM:. „ 

FLORA, Field of. 

FLORENCE, 

FLORENCE, Barrel of. 

FLORENTINE e 

FrokgTTEHE. 

{| FLORIAN. 

Fron Attire. 12 

FLonip Deſcant. 

FLORUM omnium agua. | 

FLoTTA. G 

. Freezes. Fg 
LOWER ti 

E , x 

OWERS, 

9 2 © ks 

FLOWERS, e . 

FLOWERS, cuculiate, | 

FLOWERS, diſcous, | 


1 


8 


Frowxxs, Mular. 


Frowns, mperfet?. .. 

Freren . 
LOWERS, paled. 15 

FLowERs, perfect. 


[1 FLowzrs, radicated. 


Fon Namineous. 


Wo 
- 


_ 


* Com — 


— r r . 
— 


1 ** 


* 


I Tauss. _ 25 


(Carras, | 
DisTRESss. , 
PROPOSITION: 
FERDWIT E. 
ARTIFICIAL. 
CHEMISE. I 
CULINARY: 
NAKED. 
OLYMPIC: 
PorT. 

WHEEL. 
G1LDING: 
| InTERDICTION. 
MEASURE. 
ALEA. 

TERRA, 
EJECTIONE: 
EFFICIENT, . 


Noriox. 


RaTE. 

TYTHE. 

PRUNING. 
REMEMBRANCER, 

GLUE. 

CrRUSTACEOUS, 

STOCK. 

CoRaAL Fiſhery. 

FLoaAT. 
CONTRA-FISSURE. 
LACRYMALIS. 

ULcer. 

FLANK. 

DovsLEt Fitchs. 

OurRR. 

RyLE. 

FIxITY. 

ALKALY. 

SHoOT-flagon. 
1FLAGEOLET; 

FLANK. 

BLUE. 

41 MEASURE; 

TANGLE. 

OPEN. 

ATTACK. | 
COLUMN. _ WY 
Ad. 
FLANEL. FE 
BASTION. 
Mor. 

RooF. | | 
WINE. 
FLATUS» 4 , 
Huss. 
Coin. 
MBRASURE: 
| Money. 
"TYLE. 


"| Gen url AIO. 


PoiwT. ; 
rr 
WAII. „ 
r 
FEI Vp. | n 
FLokix. | By 
BARREL. 
THERMOMETER: | 
Frohn Fr d. 
FLORINIANI,, © f 
ATTIRE. 

DgsCANT. 

AQUA. 


-TFLOM: > 


- _ 
* 


FREEBE, | 
ANTIMONYs wu. 
' TIN. LY = bn! 


„ 


1 
» 4 . » 
8 * 4 


WHarly.. 
Conroe WE nike 
_[FCucullAaTh 
Discoubs. 
Exc. | 
FALSE, 

"| FISTULAR: * 
IMPERFECT: 
INGEMINATED, ' 
PALED. 0 BIS 
PzxzFECT: i 
| RADICATED. 

1 STAMINEOUS,” ' 
UNIFORM. | 


way a4 


- 


FLowsneD 


HOR 


Frowanzp Crowns, 7 | 

_FLowinG, over. - * — Utz r. aZtual. 3 8 8 Heat. 
Frowxv. | FLory C 3 Sand. ä SAND. 

Fruits, Elaflicity of. ELasTIITY 3 wow WELDING. 
Frurzp Xn, 1 thn M1DHEAVEN. 
— | \ [| Canter Flite Hepos falking —.— 

LUTINGsS, Plathands of. 7 > TALKING. 
Fux Smail-pox. 7 | 1 of Flutings. | | Eicgræ. 
FLy V Compaſs. FLys | — acceſſible.  * ACCESSIBLE. 
Fx v, fiſhing. 1 "xc "a A > — macceſſible. INACCESSIBLE. 
FosciAtzs. FECIALES 182 of Atmoſphere. ATMOSPHERE, 
Foxcunpans farin. a Farina. | — Co. ConEiR. 
Fos, Signahs in. 8 E m_ Mans. : 
Fol, counter. CounTerrort . Hina! * — 

Ford, frank. FRANnK-fold. [ phy — 22 
FoLta pennata. 8 7 Waters. WATER. 

Folia pinnata. Pixx ATA. I} HzrarTis Anime. ANIMA. | 

FouraTED Tar. 2 | 3 cauliferous. CAULIFEROUS Herbs. 
FoLLowixG S:tHons. e lt — gramineous. GRAMINEOUS. 
Fowr. Foun” | — polyſpermous. POLYSPERMOUS. 

x , | 1 negative. - | NecaTivE Heretic, 
——_ ABENDO returns. ReTuRNoO - 07 lng Column. CoLumn. 
HABHDALAH. HABDAL A. — ae 2 
ABITUAL Aſſent. AsSEnT. 33 * ToRCULAR. 

Heazepis raptu. Dore. 2 HETEROGENEOUS. 
Hanzv & fore twhdis. . | ———— Number. | NUMBER. 
Haca, Emir. Res Gli en Air. Alx. 

Hacur. Haney = r Continuity. ConTinutity. 
Harr-Compaſſes. ry (er 1 | HABAKKUK. 
Hats, Tour of. Tous : Hos. Eick T. 

HaLr Duration. Scnuns | or . Green Hide. 
Har Files, Rear. REAR half File | — Admiral. ADMIRAL. 
HarF-peny Bord Borp Half- 2: | — _ AIRS. 
Harr-ſugared Confet?s. ConFecrts mY don 27 _— APPARATUS. 

ALSER. Wa. | 3 7 ſs. Mass. 

HaLT, String. STRING-HALT uon 9 TREASON. 
HALYARDsS. Hateiinne _ Geometry. GEOMETRY. 
ee. 1 — GHER Kinds, Circles . CiRCLE. 
HAucH Confectio ConFecrion | Month — | — 

HAMPER. eee 1 ms Kinds, Parabala's of. PARABOLA. 
Haurzx, Clerk of the. CLenk.” | r Paxiop. 
HAMSTRINGING. 2 n Vinum. Vinum. 
Hamvs. © 1 . | — -rahadn Sanguis. SANGUIS. 
HAxcu. 14 1 reexes. FREEZE. 
Hanp-mill. Mode. ERS Tyes. | 
Hanp-ſaw. | | * » | 1 natural. NATURAL. 
HanD-vice. | See (Vicr | * | See HyTH. | 
Harp, bloody. oor 1 | | HAauBor. 
Hann, amöling in. AMBLE. 2 Wine, _|Wamns. 
Hanns, Impoſtion of. InurosITION | * ny FEI PESRAGE. 
Harp, juft Appui . AePuI I , — _ 3 
HanG out the white Flag. FLAG. "inks free. FREE. 
HancinGs, Arras. Anne 7 | ogg. Copy. Copy-holder. 

_ HaxBorovuen Company. ComPaAnY * 2 «gn ForciBLE holding. 

Harp Pulſe. __ Puts, © | her __ Looe Holes, © 

HARD Roe. N | => RS, T  PoRT. 

HARD Soap. Ba — r, Sc 1 JScorxx. 

HAAR DENN O, Caſe. C a Ab. | Porz 5 15 WELL. 
Haze's Eye. * Be 8. E e — MEASURE. 
Haze, Trace of. | 3 r 4. SLEASY. 
Harmonica Trias. as | 2 3 of. STATES. 
| | \ | C ConTRAHARMONT-. Hors you — 2 
HaRMONC ATL. þ Se yur err . CoLUMN. 

3 ENHARMONICA Hoy We 2 e. 
Han uOCAL Hand. Hand * Hor | Wat : WAE. 
HAxMONHCAL Trumpet. | urn * << | WATER. 

. HArMonyY, natural. N ATUR N nach Firs 11 WEEK. 
HARPOCRATES. HgRMHARPOCE — (Ghoſt, . 7 1 
HARPONEER. THanrintzs Ar 3 of, Mop Pp Mass. - 
Hanroon. . e E, Receipt of. - |RecziT of Homage. 
HaTTERs Form. For — Fi! tte of. ReseirTE. - 
HATTERs Furnace, 8 d e ES x... 8 HixD ERNI. 
HavinG, Modes of. n 1 E quatuor prepeſiti. PREPOSITI. 
HAUBERGEON. Hantxcion a l 2 PRoDEs. 
HavTcovF. Hoco . | 3 2 LEGALES. 
HawakD. | Harwanp ö 1 =_— Os. 3 Eccx. | 
Haw, ragged. Tas wk | 1 Continuity. ConTinviTY. 
Hau, remare. _ | | 13 * ; — ypny Angle. ANGLE. 
. | |Wrarummo. © {{Honomnanr — yh 
Hawskn, roufong of. | fey, * Ch ee Games, GAME. 

Har, Truſs F. | = Hay. | neg My appropriart ad. APPROPRIARE. 
Y, Wood. | terſe; pag t 1 Rtufter. RuFTER-hood. 
_ Hare. 1 1 Hook, 17 Ine W HOODINGS, 
HEeapBoRoOUGH. 1 None 4 r Hard. WAR PD-Hook. 

| Hzap, I. Brax. —— CiRcLE. | 
Hzap, Bolt. | ; Bor r. | Horary Line. LINE. 

HzAps, Bull. IBurx 1 3 apparent. APPARENT Horizon. 
Hz aps, forked. R 4 3 Barometer, - BAROMETER. | 
Heap, Hogs. HoosnzAb I Honwon TAL Eine. Live. | 
Hx Ab, Mo Moon. Bene Needle. NEEDLE. 
HEALSFANG, HEALFANG 0 ae * | ANGLE, 
Hearmo Trumpet, \ Tauurzr. onsz- Sd. > GuaARDs. 

pl 7, 2H F (Wares. 

; or F, 15 * 1 8 | | Hogs 

. . i 


Hogs" 


Hors8's Tail. | 
Hors, light. 

Honxsk, punch. 

HorsE, — 

HorsE, ſumpter. 

Hos E, Heel of. 

Honxsz, Major of. 
HorsE, Meaſure for. 
HorsE, rounding of. 


HorsE, rowelling of. 
HoxsE, Withers of. 
e 


HorsE, Wolves Teeth of. 
HoRsEMAN, Heel of. 
Hor Baths. 

Hor Diamargariton. 
Hor Diatragacanth. 
HoT Waters. 
HoTEL. 

Hounx-Climate. 


Hours, — p 
Hounxs, forty, Prayers of. 
HovusE 7 Health, 
Housk, Alms. 

HovsE, Compting. 
HovsE, 67 

Housk, Glaſs, fire. 
House, Glaſs, furnace. 
HousE, green. 

Housk, muniment. 
Hovse, Peſt. 

House, Printing. 
Housk, round. 

Hovse, Trinity. 

Hovse, Wych. * 
Housk, framing of. 
Housk, —— of. 


Housts, Inſurance, Policy of. 


HousE of Commons. 
HovusEs, Table of. 
HovusrxoLD Officers. 
Human Laws. 
Human Muſic. 
HuMan U/ſnea. 
HunGaRryY Green. 
HunT, common. 
HurxT, Hoof. 
HuvyGcens's Level. 
HvDR& cor. 
HYDRAULIC Colwnn. 
Hypraulic Machine. 
HyDprauLlic Organ. 
HYDRAULIC Statue. 
HyDRoOSTATICAL Ballance. 
HYEMAL Sofftice. 
HYo1DEs. 


 HyPeRBOLA, ambigenal. 


HYPERBOLA, diverging. 
HyPERBOLA's, equal. 
HyPERBOLA, equilateral. 
HYPERBOLA, nodated. 
HyYPERBOLA, punctated. 
HyPERBOLA, redundant. 
HYPERBOLEAN, nete. 
HyPERCHEMATICO Style. 


 HypoTHECARY Debt. 


HyeoTHETICAL Syllogiſm. 


HysTEerIC Waters. 


ACENT Succeſſion. 
Iamsic, Galli. 


122 Chimney. 


AMBUS, Galli. 

APAN Coins. 

APAN Silks. 

APAN Momes, 
CANATORUM Domeſticus. 
Icepd Waters. 
Icy Ocean. / 
Ivtoms, Communication of. 
e Year. 

MPERIAL Vater. 
IurRESSA vis... 
INARTIFICIAL Argument. 


InvxnDATION. 


F ACEDONIAN Year. 
MAC& AREL fiſhing. 
ACLE. t 


 MaprIGaLEsco Stylo. 


MacpeBurs Centuries, 
Mac1sTERY of Antimony. 


M A 


\ 


* 


4 


- 


G 


| Tait. 


LicnT-Harſe, | 


I Puncn, 


STALKING, 
SUMPTER. 

HEREIL. 

MAJoR. 
MEASURE, 
RovunD. 
RowELLING. 
WITHERS, 
WoLvEes. 

HEEL. 

BaTH. 
DIiAMARGARITON. 
DIiATRAGACANTH, 
WATER. 

HosTEL. 


 ICLiMATE. 


MevpicinaAL. 
PRAYER. 
HEALTH. 
ALMS. 
CoMPTING. 
CusToOM. 
FiRE. 
FURNACE. 
GREEN-HOUSE. 
MUuNnIMENT. 
PRST. 
PRINTING. 
RovunD. 
TRINITY. 
Wrch-Houſe. 
FRAMING. 
HonouR. 
PoLicy. 
SPEAKER. 

T ABLE, 
OFFICERS, 
Law. 
Music. 

UsN REA. 
GREEN. 
CoMmoNn. 
Hoor Hurt. 
LEVEL. 
Cor. 
COLUMN, 
MACHINE. 
ORGAN, 
STATUE. 
BALLANCE. 
SOLSTICE. 


\1YoiDEs. . 10 


AMBIGENAL Hyperbola. 
D1vERGING. . 
EqQuAL. 
EQUILATERAL. 
NoDATED. 
PUNCTATED. 
REDUNDANT. 


INEeTE. 


STYLE. 
DEBr. 
SYLLOGISM. 
WATER. 


SUCCESSION. 
GALLIAMBIC. 
CHIMNEY. 
GALLIAMBUS. 
Coin. 

SILK, 
Money. 
DoMEsTICUs. 
WATER. 
OckAN. 
COMMUNICATION. 
YEAR, 

WATER. 

Vis. 


"ARGUMENT, 


RIVER, and Over- 
FLOWING. 


YEAR. 
FisHING, 
MaASCLE. 
STYLE, *. 
CENTURY. 
(ACTION 


* 


— —— 


ä — 2 


* 


— MAS wed — Med = 


— 


——_ 


| Man, Generation of. 


{ManiresT Acids. 
{MANIFEST Dualities. 


AGISTRATE, curnle, 
MAGNA Foſſa. 
MacxnaTum Scandalum. 
Macner, N 
Macner, 


Macnertical Azimuth. 
MacneTicaLl Direction. 


MacnetTicat Meridian. 
MacneTicar Needle. © 
MAcNiTUDE of the Earth, 
Macnitupe of the Stars, 
Macnitupe, apparent. 
MAacnum Cape. 
Macnus Pſoas. 
Macni Rotuli Ingroſſator. 
ManomteTan E d 
AID, marine, 
Maips of Honour, 
2 
All Campus. 
Main — 
Main, ouſter le. 
Matos. 
Major, Canis, 
Major, Gaſtricus. 
Major, Gluteus. 
Major, obliquus capitis. 
Major, obliguus oculi. } 
Major Orders. © 
MaJoR, refus internus capitis. 
MaJoR, reftus externus capitis. : 
Major, ſerratus anticus. 
Major, Teres. 
Major, Urſa. 
MaJjores Barones. 
Majores Æadiles. 
Marers, Parcel. 
MALE Plants. 
MarTEse Mones. 
MAMMILLARIS Areola. 
MAMMILLARES Carunculæ. 


N 


Man. a 


MaANER1o, ftatus de. 


MaAn1FoLD Propoſition. 
Mannor. | 
Manoscoee. 
MAanouR. 


MAxvus, perforans, 


MANSARD Roof. 

MAnuaAL Sign. 
ManuBiary Column. 
MANUFACTORY, woollen. 
MANUFACTURE of Cloth. 
MANUFACTURE of Needles, 
MANUFACTURE of Paper. 
MANUFACTURE of Parchment. 
MANUFACTURE of Porcelain. 
Manus, dorſum. 

Manus, intereſſei. 


Manus, „ 
MAkBLE, Moſaic work of. 
MaRBLE, Sculpture in. 
Marc. 

MARCH, counter. 
Marcn, Order of. 
Mare, mght 
Maria, Ave. 

Mariz Balneum. 
MARINA Agua. 


MARINE. 


Marint Barometer, 
Marine Fountain. 
Marine Freezes. 
Maxrineg Rainbow. 
Marine Trumpet. 


MakxIxI Proveft. ; 1 


* 


oe 


MAR 


UAterree, of Supbur. , 


"SuLruun. 


CuruLs Magiftrate, 


Foss A. 


JScAdpaAtun. 


ARSENICAL Aagnet. 
Axis, 


AZIMUTH. 
DiRECTIONs 
MERIDIAN, 
NEEDLE. 
EARTH, 
STAR, 
APPARENT. 
CAPE. - 
PsoAs. 
InGcROSSATOR, 
EPpocna: 
MERMAID. 
HonovuR, 
Manim. . 
CAMPUS, 
GUARD. 
OvsTER, 
MayoR. 
CANIS, 
GASTRICUS8, 
GLUTAUs. 


OBLIQUUs. 
ORDER. 
REcrus. 


SERRATUS. 
T ERES, 
URsA. 
BARON. 
ADiLEs. 
PARcEL Makers. 
PLANT. ; 
Money, 
ARROLA. 
CAR UN cur. 
ALDERMAN., 
— 
EALDERMAN, 
FRIENDLESS-MAN« 
GAYELMAN. 
GENTLEMAN» 
\HenpenAs, | 
HoDMAN. 
1 at 
AYMAN. 
| MUSSULMAN, and 
YEOMAN. 
ENERATION. 
STATUS. de maneria, 
ACID. 
QUALITY. 
PROPOSITION: 
MANOR: 
MANOME TER. 
MAixoun. 
Roo. 
S1GN. 
COLUMN. 


| WoOLLEN. 


CLoTH. 
NEEDLE. 
Parzk. 
PARCHMENT. . 
PoRCELAIN. 
DoRsUM. 
INTEROSSEIL. 
PERFORANS, 
PRRTORATus. 
Mos Ac. 
SCULPTURE. 
MARK. | 
CounTER-Mardh. 
ORDER. | 
NicrT-Mare, 
AvE-MARIA. 
BALNEUM. | 
7 8 = 
| RANSMARINE, and 


— 
* 


ULTRAMARINE. 
AROMETER © 
FoUNTAIN. 


1 FREEZE. 


RAIN SO w. 


TRKUMPET. ' 
\Paoyosr. | 
| - Maziwon 


3 


754 


* A i 
_— 

* * 4 
. 
e „ 


NxGaATIVE Demonſtration. 


Manon Vinum, 
Manus Pulms. 
MazTacu Plere.. 
Mark. 

Manxzr, Clerk of. 


MARRIAGE, frank. 
MARRIAGE, ſolemn. 


MARRIAGE, "Bans of. 
MARRIAGE, Forfeiture of. 
© ManRiace, frank, tenant in. 


1 


NANIA. 
AIDS. 
2 clamp. 
AILS, Y 
4 
Nak ED Stalk. 
NaPitR's Bones. 
Nakluxt fetor. 
Nasi Columna. 
Nas: Conftriftores. * 
Nas: Dilatatores. 
Nas Dorſum. 
Nasi Elevator. 
Nas: Globulus.' 
NATA. yo 
NATANT. 
Nr, Poft. 
NATI1ONS - 25 
NarTive Allum. 
NarTive Arſenic. . 
NarivE Cinnabar. 
NATIVE Fels. 
NArivx Sulphur. 
Narux & Curiaſi. 
NaTurR# Minima. 
NATURAL Agents. 
NATURAL Arbors. 
NATURAL Aftrology. 
NATURAL Canon. 
NATURAL Colcothar. 


NATURAL Conſumption. 


NATURAL Delivery. 


NATURAL Divination. _ 


NATURAL Evil, 
NATURAL Father. 
NATURAL Thing. 
NATURAL Ferm. 
NATURAL Foundation. 
NATURAL Fruits. © 
NATURAL Glands. 
NATURAL Godd. 
NATURAL Grace. 
NaTuRAL Hunger. 
NATURAL Lacaa. © 
NATURAL Litbarge. 
NATURAL Month. 
NATURAL Obligations. 
NATURAL Perfection. 
NATURAL Phoſphori. 
NATURAL Ports. 


NATURAL Poſftures.' 


NATURAL Quantity. 
NATURAL Religion. 
NATURAL Road. 
NATURAL Saltpetre. 
NATURAL Theology. 
NATURAL F rmilton. 
NATURAL Hine. 
NATURALIA Prima. 
NATURALS, non, 
NATURE of Air. 
NATURE of Comets. 
NAYAL Architefutre. 

' NavaL Army. 
NAYAL Fountain. 
NAvAL Pitch. 
NAvicuLARis Foſſa. 

' NavY, Surveyor of. 
Navy, Treaſurer of. 
13 vis. 

ATAREANS. | 
 NEALING of Porcelain. 
NECESSARY Novation. 
NEcESSITAS Trinada. 
NEGATIONIS Medium. 


ABONASSAR, Epocha of. 


* 


etl... 


1 


4 · 
\ 
. 


QUATRE Nations. 
ALLUM. . | 
ARSENIC. 
CINNABAR. 
Foss1L, 

SULPHUR, 
ACADEMY, 
MiINIMA. 
AGENT. 

ARBGR. 
ASTROLOGY. , 
CANON. | 
CoLCOTHAR. 
CONSUMPTION. 
DELIVERY. 
DivixaTI1ON. 
EvII. 

FATHER, 
FLyinG. 

Form. 
FoUNDATION. 


1 FzrvirT. 


(LAND. 
Goop. 
GRACE. 

HuN GER. 
Lacca. 
LiTHARGE.. 
MonTH. 
OBLIGATION, 
PERFECTION. 
PHOSPHORI. 
PokrT. 
PosTURE. 
QUANTITY. , 
RELIGION, 
RoaD. 
SALTPETRE. 


VERMILION. 
WINE. 

PRIMA. 1 
NoNn-NATURALS. 
AlR. 

Comer. . 
ARCHITECTURE. - 
ARMY. . 
FOUNTAIN, 4 
PITCH. 
Foss A. * 
SuRVEVOR 
TREASURER. 
Pyx1s. 
NAzARIT ES. 
PORCELAIN, 
NovATIiON. 
TRINODA: 
MEDIUM. 
DEMONSTRATION, 
PROPOSITION. 


THEOREM. 


THEOLOGY. -6dq PA 


* 
# "I * | 
: 
- 4 
5 . 


of the Navy. 


Dur | NecLIGENT — ak 
PULMO» .. 2 NEPHRITIC Waters, 
VALORE. | | 

n and ; 

K ACE, in. 

A Re | Pacis Oſculum. 
FR Ax K Marriage. Acis ſecuritate, 
SOLEMN. _ * dalle. 
Bax xs. PAGAN ' Fortification. 

1 FoRFEITURE. 1 PacnoTE, Mount. 
TENANT. * | PAILLIER. 

3 Pains, after. 
Pains, nocturnal. 

Erocna of Nabenaſſar. || PAINTERS Glaſs Furnace. 
Nena. PAINTING of Porcelain. 
Naiaps. Pal, Fendue en. © 
CLAMP, PALAT1I facri queſtor, 
PorT. PALEING. | 
NEPERS. | PALED, counter. 
STALK. PALL. 223 
NpgPERs. PALM, Oil of. 
FoegToR. PAN-Tiles. 
ColLumNnaA. PLANT, annual. 
ConsTRICTORES. PLANT, capillary. 
DIiLATATORES, PLANT, capſulate. 
Dorsum. PLANT, corniculate. 

| ELevaTtoR, PLANT, corymbiferous, | 
GLoBULUs. PLANT, cucurbitaceous. 
NATTA. PLANT, dorſiferous. 
NAianT. PLANT, exotic. 
PosT-NATI. PLANT, frumentaceous. 


PLANT, inperfecł. 
PLANT, pentapetalous. 
PLANT, ſenſitive. 
PLANT, tergifeetous. 
PLANT, wumbelliferous. 
PLANTS, Diſeaſes of. 
PLANTS, Parenchyma of. 
PLANTA capitatæ. 
PLANT capreolate. 


PLANTA furdus. 


PLANTATION. 


PLANTING. 

PLATE-Glaſs. 
PLATFOND. - 

PLATic Aſpefs. 

PLEA, counter. 
PLEA-Hood, Court. 
PLEAS, Clerk of. 

PLEAs, common, Protbonotary. 
PLEA, double. 

PLEAD. 

PLEAD in Arreſt. 

PLEBEII Aadiles. 

PLEDGE, ſafe. 
PLEGGERY. - 

PLEG11S acquietandis. 
{ PLEVIN, non. 

PLEXUS meſentericus. 


| Prunus, Courſe of. 


{.PLoT, counter. 

Prorroox. 

Provo, Peace of. 

| PLOUGH, trenching. 
PLUMBERS Furnace. - 
PLUMB Level. 

| PLUMB-LINE. | 


"F PLUMB-RULE. 


PLUME Allum. 
' PLURA, Que. 


PNEUMATICAL, Hydraulo. 


—_—- — — 


- 


Poku, Action of. 
Potna, Sub. - 
PoENA falionis. 
Pozo. ä 
PoE TICAL Elegancies. 
PoETiCAL Licence. 
PoETICAL Numbers. 
PotTICAL Pleiades. 
PotTRy, dithyrambic. 


UADRABILIS T Hude. 


QuaprAnT, Gunter's. 


UADRANT, ſinical. 
QUADRANT, triangular. 
QvaDpRATA, Cars Muſculeſa. 
QUADRATE, . — 
 QUADRATIC Parabola. 
QUADRATURE of Curve. 

* 1 * ” 


RYE 7 


Y 


. 


A 
Were 


In Pace. 
OscuLUM.. 
SECURITATE. 
SADDLE. 

For TIFICATION. 
MonT Pagnote. 
PALLIER. 
AFTER-Pains. 
NocTURNAL. 
FuRNnACE. 
PoRCELAIN. 
FEN DUE en Pal. 
QU ASTOR. 
PALING. 
CoUNnTER-paled. 
PaLitLtium. 

OIL of Palm. 


I TyLE. 


AnNnuaAL Plant. 
CAPILLARY. 
CAPSULATE. 
CoRNICULATE. 
CoRYMBIFEROUS. 
CUCURBITACEOUS.. 
DorsIiFEROUS. 
Exoric. 
FRUMENTACEOUsS. 
IMPERFECT. 
PENTAPETALOUS. 
SENSITIVE. 
TERGIFOETOUS. 
UMBELLIFEROUS, 
DisEAsE. : 
PARENCHYMA. 


| CarPpiTATE. 


CAPREOLATAE. 

FunDUs. 
IMPLANTATION, and 
TRANSPLANTATION. 

REPLANTING, 

GLaAss. 

PLrAronD. 

ASPECT. 

CoUNTER-PLEA. 

Woop-Plea Court. 

CLERK. | a 

PROTHONOTARY. 

DovBLE. 

ImyLEAD. 

ARREST. 

ZvDiLEs. 

SAFE-Pledge. 

PLEDGERY. ! 

ACQUIETANDIS. 

Non-PLEYIN. 


| MESENTERIC. 


CovuRsE of Plinths, 
| COUNTER-PLOT. 
PLATTOON. 
PEACE. 
TRENCHING. 
FURNACE. 
Lever. 


PLUMMET, 


ALLUM. 
UZ plura. 
YDRAULO-PNEU- 
MATICAL. 
ACTION. 
SUBPOENA. 
TALIo. 
PAN. 
ELEGANCY. 
LiCENCE. 
NUMBER. 
PLEIADES. 
DiTHYRAMBIC. 


TEsrupo. 
GuNTER's Quadrant. 
SINICAL. | 
TRIANGULAR, 
Cano. | 
SESQUIQUADRATE. 
PARABOLA. 


(CunvE. . : 
QUuADRATUS 


TALE 


QvuaDrRATUs pronator Radii 


QUADRUPLE winding Stairs. 
QuazsToR, Pro. 


ABBA TI Year. 
SACCHARINE, Allum. 
SACERDOTAL Crown, 
SACERDOTAL Title. 
SACRAMENTALIS Lex. 
SACRED Buildings. 
SACRED Criticiſm. 
SAcrED Diptychs. 
2 * 

ACRED Hiſtory. 
Sack! Pala ueftor. 
SACRIFICES, E of. 
SACRORUM, Duumviri. 
SACRUM Os, Nerves of. 
Sxv1s abſolutio a. 
SAIL-yards. 

SAIL, Bunt of. 

SAIL, cut. | 
SAIL, drift. 

SAIL, fore. 

Sail, 72 

SAlLs, : | 
SAILING, middle Latitude. 
SAILING, oblique. 
SAILING, parallel. 
SAILING, plain. 
SAILING, right. 
SAILLANT. 

SAINTS, Maſs of. 


% 


| Vor. V. Ne 168. Cnans. 


* 


See 


"PRONATOR. 
STAIR. 
PROQUASTOR, 


YEAR. 
ALLUM. 
"CROWN. 
T1TLE. 
Lex. 
BviLDinG., 
CRITICISM. 
DieTyYcuas. 
GAME. 
HisToRry. 
QvUu AsSTOR, 
KING. 
DvuvumvirrT. 


NERVES. 


ABSOLUTION., 
YARD. 
Bur. 

Cur. 

DRirr. 
FoRE. 
PrEesT. 
SHORT. 
MippLE Latitude. 
OBLIQUE. 
PARALLEL, 
PLAIN. 
RicurT. 
SALIANT. 


„548 
. 


Mass. 


1 


SAINTS, Suffrages of. 
SAIQUE. 

Sk. 

SAL Enixum. 
SALADE. 

SALE by Inch of Candle, 
SALE, Bill of. 

SALE, Port. 
SALIENS, punctum. 
SALIENT, counter, 
SALINE Haters. 
SALIQUE, 

SALLAD. 

SALLET. 

SALMON Fiſhery, * 
SALPING Us, Palate, 
SALT Fißb. 
SALT of Lead. 

SALT of Tartar, 
SALT of Tin, 
SALTPETRE, 

SALT, Spirit of. 
SALT, Attic. 

SALTS, eſurine. 
SALTS, neutral. 
SALT, white. 
SALTANS, a, 
SALTED rg 
SALVAGE. 

SALVE, Weapon. 
SAMBUCINUM, Acetum. 
8 Grace. 
SAND, caſting in. 


— 


THE EN D. 

| | LEVER 
2 Jon: 5 Printſeller, 
in the Poultry, 


Bookſeller, Sta- 
at the Bible 


— 
5 lb 
3 


[Sorrxacx. 
SAICK, 
SAC, 
Enixum. 
SALET. 
CANDLE. 
BiLL. 
PoRTSALE. 
PUNCTUM. 


WATER. 
SALic. 


SALET. 
FISHERY. 


Fisn. 
LEAD. ' 
TARTAR. 
Tin. 
REFINING, 
SPIRIT, - 
ATTIC. 
E$SURINE. 
NEUTRAL. 
WHITE. 
CAPRA. 
Hips. 
SAVAGE. 
WArON Halve. 
ACETUM. 
GRACE. 
CASTING., 


PALATOSALPING ZUS. 


CoOUNTERSALIENT. 


2 


N. 


